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PKEFACE. 


'Surely nothing is more pleasant than, when some name crosses one, to go and get acquainted 
with the ownei of the name; ami this JHogiaphie really has found places for people whom 
one would have thought almost too small for so comprehensive a work.— Edward 
FitzGkrald’b Utters , April 1838. 

IKE its companion volume, our Gazetteer of the World, this 
Biographical Dictionary is based upon articles in Chambers’s 
Encyclopaidia. Hundreds, however, of little articles have been 
added ; the total number of persons treated of must a good deal 
exceed ten thousand. The world’s Upper Ten Thousand these 
mainly ; still, the lower, even the lowest, have not lieen wholly neglected. 
For we include assassins like Abd-ul Hamid and Ravachol, knaves like Arthur 
Orton and Jabez Balfour, madmen like Herostratus and Gilles de Retz, impos- 
tors like Joseph Smith and Madame Blavatsky, traitors like fickle the Spy and 
Benedict Arnold, tagrag and bobtail— every other page offers examples. Whilst 
including many more names than any encyclopedia that ever has been or ever 
is likely to be published, the Biographical Dictionary does not, of course, pie- 
tend to vie in their several departments with such monumental woiks as the 
‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’ or 4 Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American 
Biography,’ which each to the Smiths alone devote nearly two hundred ai tides, 
against our fifty. Still, it has been our endeavour to take in all who may 
reasonably be looked for, and to admit none who will never be wanted— to give 
all the little Somebodies and many of the great Nobodies, as well as Homel- 
and Dante, Shakespeare and Tennyson, Raphael and Beethoven, Nelson and 
Napoleon, Washington and Wellington, Newton and Darwin, Joan of Arc and 
Jane Austen, Dickens and Thackeray, and a few more their compeers. Omis- 
sions there must be (the omitted will readily detect them) ; and there will of 
course be errata, which we shall be sorry and glad to get notice of, with a view 
to future revision, 

Some features of our Dictionary may be glanced at. First, though in only 
one volume, it is not so short after all ; it contains as much letterpress, roughly, 
as three whole volumes of the 4 Dictionary of National Biography.’ Next, alone 
of works of its size, it furnishes ample references to biographies, autobiographies, 
criticisms, and such-like ; so that the reader who wants to know more about (say) 
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Lord Morley than we could contrive to tell in some thirty lines may proceed 
to Lord Morley’s own * Recollections. * Under Mary Queen of Scots there 
are cited over twenty authorities, under Raleigh a dozen, under Shakespeare 
over sixty, under Tennyson nearly forty. Thirdly, the Dictionary gives the 
approximate pronunciation of difficult or un-English names, so that readers 
will have no excuse for speakipg of the ‘ Madonna ’ of Simmabew (Cimabue), 
of the novels of Mickywicks and Sinky wicks , of the achievements of Tadee’ma 
and Kroodjer ; they will undei stand how Germans pronounce such names as 
Beust and Euler; and if they still prefer to talk of Loy'ola and Bollyvahr' , 
they will at least know that Spaniards do not so call Loyola and Bolivar. 
Fourthly, it has been written on parallel lines to the Gazetteer, and topo- 
graphically is much more precise than biographical dictionaiies are wont to 
be. Fifthly, it gives as an appendix a useful index of pseudonyms and nick- 
names, so that the reader may know where to look for the ‘Stagirite,’ the 
* Child of Miracle,’ ‘ Delta,’ ‘ Lucas Maiet,’ ‘ Lavengro,’ the ‘ Corn-law Rhymer,* 
the * victor of Barossa,’ the author of ‘Mark Rutheiford,’ * Fiona Macleod.* 

Any possessor of the Dictionary may for himself advantageously keep it 
up to date by entering on the maigin the death of such-and-such a person, the 
publication of this or that new book, and any important occurrence connected 
with the subject of an article. 

Since Dr Patrick’s death the woik of tevision and addition has been carried 
out by William Geddie, M.A., B.Sc , Editor of Chambers's Encyclopaedia, 
and J. Liddell Geddie, M.A., Editor of Chambers's Cyclopaedia of English 
Literature . 
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AALI PASHA 

ALI PASHA (1815-71), Turkish states- 
man and loformei, lose steadily from 

Juk one diplomatic post to another at home 

MnjL and abioad, until m 1842-45 he was 
ambassador at London. Afteiwaids ho 
** T was Grand-vizier more than once, 
though nevei for long at a time. 

Aasen, Ivar Andreas (1803-00), Norwegian 
l>o<*t, lived and died at Chiistiania. 

Abancourt, Charles Xavier Joseph n’ (1758- 
02), minister to Louis XVI , and a nephew of 
Calonue, was murdeied by the mob at Veisailles. 

Abarbanel, Isaac Ben Jeiiudah (1437-1508), 
a Jewish wnter, was born at Lisbon and died at 
Venice His woiks eompnso eoinmeiitai les on 
the Ihble and philosophical tieatises —Ills eldest 
son, Juda Leon (Leo IIkhra-.uk), a doctoi and 
philosopher, wroto IHaloghi di Avion ■ (1535). 

Abati. See Ahhatk. 

Abauzit, Firmin( 1G79-17G7), boin of Piotestant 
pai outage at Uz£s in Languedoc, on the i evoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes (1085) was despatched 
by his mother to Geneva, where he became \eised 
in almost all the sciences. lie tiavelled in Hol- 
land and England in 1098, attracting the notice of 
Bayle and Sir Isaac Newton, who coi lesponded 
with lnm. He die<f at Genova, having published 
many theological amt aiclueological tieatises (2 
vols. Ainst. 1773). Rousseau, who hated to praise 
a contemporary, penned his solitaiy puneg} tic on 
Abauzit in the Nouvelle Jl&oise. [ Ah-bo-zee '.] 

Abb, St. See Ebb a. 

Abbadle, Antoine Thompson d‘ (1810-97), and 
Michel Arnaud d’ (1815-93), boin in Dublin of 
French family, were educated in France, and both 
travelled in Abyssinia during 1887-48. To the 
elder brother we owe (ttodisie d'hthiopie (1800- 
73) and Giographie de VEthiopie 0890); to the 
younger, Douze Am dam la Haute- Ethio pie (1808X 

Abbas (606-652 A.D.), the uncle of Mohammed, 
at first hostile to him, but ultimately the chief 
promoter of his religion. He was the founder of 
the Abbasides, who ruled as califs of Bagdad 
from 750 till the Mongol conquest in 940. 

Abbas Hilmi, born 14th July 1874, was edn- 


ABBOT 

cated at Vienna, succeeded Ins father, Tewflk, at 
khedn e of Kg> pt (lb92), and was deposed (1914). 

Abbas-Mirza (c. 1783-1833), the favourite son 
of Shah Feth-Ali, led the Persian armies with 
great bravery, but with little success, in the wars 
with Russia (1811-13 and 1820-28). 

Abbas Pasha (1813-54), viceroy of Egypt, in 
1841 took an active part in the Syrian war of his 
grandfather, Mehemet All. The death of Ins 
uncle, Ibrahim Pasha, in 1848, called him to the 
thione ; bigoted and sensual, ho did much to 
undo the progress made under Mehemet All. 

Abbate, Nicoolo dell’ (1512-71), a fiesco- 
painterof Modena, who died in Paris. [Ab'lxt-teh 1 
Abbe, Cleveland (1838-1910), American ine- 
teoiologist, bom in New York. (Ab'be/u) 

Abbey, Edwin Austin (1852-1911), A.R.A. 
(1890), R.A (1898), subject-painter, was born at 
Philadelphia, U.S. , but settled in England in 1878. 

Abbot, Ezra (1819-84), an American scholar 
and biblical critic, who m 1850 became assistant- 
librarian at Harvard University, and in 1872 pio- 
fessor of New Testament Criticism. 

Abbot, Georof., Archbishop of Canterbur>, 
was bom, the son of a Guildford cloth- woiher, 
29th October 1562. In his seventeenth year he 
entered Balliol College, Oxford, where he obtained 
a fellowship (1583); and through Lord Buck- 
hurst’s influence he rose to be Master of Uni- 
versity College (1597), Dean of Winchester (1000), 
and thrice Vice-chancellor ot Oxford Uni\ersity 
(1000-5). To a new patron, the Earl of Dunbar, 
with whom he visited Scotland (1608), he owed 
his promotion to the sees of Lichfield (1609), 
London (1610), and finally Canterbury (1611). A 
sincere but narrow-minded Calvinist, he was 
equally opposed to Catholics and to heretics. 
He fined two recusants, he burnt two Arians, he 
consented that a clergyman should be put to the 
torture ; but, withal, he was charitable, and far 
less obsequious to the kingly will than most of 
his compeers. His closing years were clouded 
by an accident, the shooting of a gamekeeper 
(1621) ; and during the last six he was almost 
superseded by Laud. He died at Croydon, 4th 
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August 1688, and was burled at Guildford, where 
In 1619 he had founded a hospital.-— His brother, 
Robert (1500-1617), fiom 1615 Bishop of Salis- 
bury, was a learned theologian. 

AbbOt. See COLCHESTER , liORD. 

* Abbott, Charles. See Tknterden, Lord. 

Abbott, Edwin Abbott (1888-1926), Broadchurch 
theologian and Shakespearian scholai, 1) D. and 
F.B.A., was born m London, and from the City 
of London School passed in 1857 to St John's Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Senior classic and chancellor’s 
medallist (1861), he became a fellow, master at 
King Edward's School, Birmingham, and at Clif- 
ton College, and head-master (1865-89) of the City 
of London School. His works include the well- 
known Shakespearian Grammar (1870) ; Through 
Nature to Christ (1877); Bacon and Essex (1877); 
Philochristus (1878) and Onesimus (1882), two 
anonymous romances of the first age of the 
chuich; Francis Bacon (1885); The Kernel and 
the JIusk (1887); Philomythus (1891); Anglican 
Career of Newman (1892); Silanus the Chi istian 
(1906); and works on N. T. criticism (1900-17). 

Abbott, Jacob (1803-79), author of 'The Young 
Chi istuin and innumerable other works was bom 
at Hallowell, Me. — His son, Lyman Abbott, 
D.D (1835-1922), born at Itoxbury, Mass , m 1887 
succeeded Ilenry Ward Beecher at Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, edited The Outlool, and wrote 
Reminiscences (1915), Silhouettes of my Contem- 
poraries (1922), and other l>ooks. — A younger 
brother of Jacob’s, John Stephens Cabot (1805- 
77), born at Brunswick, Me , studied at Bow- 
doin and Andover, was minister in Worcester 
and Roxhury, and wrote historical works 

Abbott, Sir James (1807-96), born at Black- 
heath, at sixteen joined the Bengal Artillery ; m 
1839-40 rode from Herat to Khiva— the first Eng- 
lishman there— and the Caspian ; served splen- 
didly m Hazara 1846-53 ; came home a major- 
general in 1867 ; and was made a K.C.B. in 1894. 

Abd-al-Rabman. See Abd-fh-Rahman. 

Abd-el-Kader, ^Algerian hero, was bom at Mas- 
cara in 1807, and, the scion of a priestly house that 
traced back to the Fatimule califs, was carefully 
educated. His public career dates from the con- 
quest of Algiers by the French. No sooner was 
tne power of the Tuiks broken than the Aiab 
tribes of Oran elected him as their emir; ami 
with marvellous perseverance and strategic skill 
he waged his long struggle with the French 1832- 
47. In 1834 he forced Gen. Desimchels toatieaty ; 
and hi June 1835 he severely defeated a large 
French army at Makta. Spite of his heroism, he 
was crushed by overpowering force, and com- 
pelled to take refuge in Morocco. Here he got 
up a crusade against the enemies of Islam ; but 
Bugeand's decisive victory at Isly in 1844 obliged 
the sultan of Morocco to give up the cause of 
Abd-el-Kader, who had at length to retreat into 
Algeria, and surrender to General Lamorici&re, 
Dec. 22, 1847. He was sent with his family to 
France, where he lived in honourable captivity, 
until liberated in 1852 by Louis Napoleon. H<* 
afterwards resided at Brousea in Asia Minor, Con- 
stantinople, and finally Damascus, where, enjoying 
a French pension of 100,000 francs, and composing 
religious and philosophical works, he died 26tn 
May 1838. See Life by Churchill (Loud. 1867). 

Abd-er-Bahman, (1) leader of the Saracens in 
their defeat at Tours (where he fell) bv Charles 
Martel in 732. —(2) The Jirst Oinmiad calif of 
Cordova (755-788).— (8) Grandson of Dost Moham- 
med, bom in 1880, who had for ten years been 


a pensioner of Russia, when, in 1880, lie was made 
by British influence Amir of Afghanistan. He 
proved friendly to Britain, had additional territory 
secured to him, and died in 1901.— (4) Sultan of 
Fez and Morocco, succeeded lus uncle in 1822. 
Abd-el-Knder’s war against the French in Algeria 
involved the sultan in its movements, but was 
concluded by the battle of Isly (1844) and the 
mediation of England. His subjects’ piiacy 
brought risk of war with more than one European 
state. He died 1859 

Abd-ul-Aziz (1830-76), Sultan of Turkey, buc* 
ceeded his brother, Abd-ul-Medjid, in 1861. At 
first he shewed luinself liberal-minded and open 
to western ideas; but presently his misgovern- 
ment alienated the provinces, and led, in 1875, to 
risings in Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Bulgaria. At 
last a conspiracy forced him to abdicate ; and five 
days later lie was found dead. 

Abd-ul-Hamid n., Sultan of Turkey, born 22d 
September 1842, second son oi Sultan Abd-ul- 
Medjid, succeeded in 1876, on the deposition of Ins 
brothet, Murad V. The chief events of his reign 
were the unsuccessful war with Russia (1877-78); 
the Armenian atrocities (1894-96), which earned 
him the title of the ‘Great Assassin;’ the lising 
in Crete (1895-96); the successful war witli Greece 
(1897) ; financial embarrassments : Macedonian 
troubles (1902-8); constitutions in 1876 (with- 
drawn) ami 1908 ; deposition and exile, 1909 lie 
died 10th Feb. 1918. See Life by Pears (1917). 

Abd-ul-Latlf (1162-1231), an Arabian wiiter, 
who was born and died at Bagdad, but taught 
medicine and philosophy at Cairo and Damascus. 
His best-known book is a work on Egypt. 

Abd-ul-Medjid (1823-61), Sultan of Turkey, 
succeeded his father, Malinmd II., in 1839. He 
continued the reforms of the pievious reign ; was 
saved from Egyptian aggression by the Chi istian 
powers; in 1850 refused chivalrously to give up 
Kossuth ; and played a dillicult part well during 
the Crimean wai (1854-56); but thereafter allowed 
affaits to di i ft into financial ruin. 

Abd-ur-Rahman. See Ahd-fr-Rahma n. 

A Becket, Thomas, See Bfcket. 

X Beckett, Gilbert Abbott, born in London, 
9th Jamiaiy 1811, and educated at Westminster, 
in 1841 was called to the bar, in 1849 became a 
metiopolitan police-magistrate, and died at Bou- 
logne, 30tli August 1856. Besides wilting for 
Punch, the Times, &c., he was author of Qvi zzi- 
ology of the British Drama , The Comic Blackstone, 
and Comic Histories of England and Rome, the 
second illustiated by Crnikshank, the last two 
by Leech.— One son, Gilbert (1837-91), was a 
playwright; another, Arthur William (1844- 
1909). journalist, playwright, and barrister, wrote 
The A Becketts of Punch (1903) 

Abel, Sir Frederick Augustus (1826-1902), 
chemist, was born m London, and devoted him- 
self to the science of explosives expounding his 
discoveiies in Gun-cotton ( 1866), Electricity applied 
to Explosive Purposes (1884), Ac. He has been 
chemist to the War Department and Ordnance 
Committees, and was made C.B. 1877, K.C.B. 
and D.C.L. 1883, and a baronet 1893. He became 
secretary to the Imperial Institute in 1887, and 
was president of the British Association in 1890 

Abel, Karl Friedrich (1725-87), a German 
player on the viol -da-gam ba and composer. lit 
1758 he came to England, where he was appointed 
chamber-musician to Queen Charlotte. 

Abel, Niels Henrik (1802-29), a Norwegian 
mathematician, occupied mainly with the theory 
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of elliptical functions. See Life by Bjerknes (Fr. 
trans. 1885). 

Abel, Otto (1824-54), German historian, 

Ab elard, or Ab&il&rd, Peter, the keenest 
thinker and boldest theologian of the 12th 
century, was born at Le Pallet, 10 miles SE. of 
Nantes, in 1079, the eldest son of a noble Breton 
house. He studied under Roscellin, in 1115 
became a lecturer in the cathedral school of 
Notre-Dame ; and for a few years he enjoyed 
extraordinary repute and influence. Among his 
pupils were Peter Lombard, Berengar, and 
Arnold of Brescia. But within the precincts of 
Notre-Dame lived the beautiful H61oise, niece of 
the canon Fulbert, then seventeen years of age ; 
and with her Abelard, thirty-eight years of age 
and acting as her tutor, fell passionately in love. 
The lovers fled together to Brittany, where 
H6loise bore a son, and was privately married 
to Abelard. When shortly after H61oise, denying 
the marriage (lest it should stand in Abelard's 
way), left her uncle’s house for the convent of 
Argenteuil, Fulbert caused Abelard to be muti- 
lated so as to be incapable of ecclesiastical pre- 
ferment. Abelard entered the abbey of St Denis 
as monk ; H61oise took the veil at Argenteuil. 
Ere long a synod at Soissons (1121) condemned 
his teaching on the Trinity as heretical. In the 
hermit’s hut at Nogent-sur-Seine to which he 
retired, Abelard was soon again besieged by 
importunate disciples; the hermitage became 
a monastic school known as Paraclete, which, 
when Abelard was invited to become abbot of 
St Gildas-de-Rhuys in Brittany, was given to 
H61oise and a sisterhood. In his abbey Abelard 
maintained for ten years a struggle with disorderly 
and unfriendly monks, and at last fled to Clugny, 
where he lived, a model of asceticism and theo- 
logical labour, and recanted some of the doctrines 
that had given most offence. Again, however, 
hi9 adversaries, headed by Bernard of Clairvaux 
(q. v.), accused him of numerous heresies, of which 
he was found guilty by a council at Sens and by 
the pope. On his way to Rome to defend himself 
he died at the priory of St Marcel, near Chftlon, 
21st April 1142. His remains were buried by 
H6loise at Paraclete, where hers were afterwards 
laid beside them ; and thence the ashes of both 
were taken to Paris m 1800, and m 1817 were 
buried in one sepulchre at P£re la Chaise, where 
still they lie. Abelard was a conceptualist rather 
than a nominalist, and in theology was held to be 
rationalistic. His ethical system he set down in 
the .work Nosce telpeum. Sic et Non is a curious 
collection of contradictions from the works of 
the Fathers. His HUioria Calamitatum Mcarum. 
forms the subject of a remarkable drama by 
RGmusat; and the still extant correspondence 
between Abelard and H61oise suggested to Pope 
his Epistle o/Eloisa to Abelard. The best edition 
of Abelard’s works is by Cousin (2 vols. 1849-59). 
His work on the Trinity, long lost, was published 
by Stolzle in 1891. See monographs by R^musat 
(Paris, 1845), Wilkena (Gottingen, 1855), Carriere 
(Giessen, 1858), Deutsch (Leip. 1888), Compayrt 
(Eng. trails. 1898), and M ( Cabe (1901). 

Abenoerra'ges, a noble Moorish ftmnily which 
came to Spain in the 8th century, and is said to 
have suffered tragical destruction in the Alhambra 
under Abu Hassan (1460-84). 

Ahen-Esra (1098-1108), born at Toledo, was one 
of the most learned Jews of his time, distin- 
guished in philosophy, mathematics, astronomy, 
and medicine. He visited France, Egypt, and 
England, and passed his later years in Rome. 


Abercorn See Hamilton. 

Abercrombie, John, born in 1780 at Aberdeen, 
took his M.D. m Edinburgh (1803), and, estab- 
lishing a practice there, after Dr Gregory’s death 
(1821) was recognised as the first consulting 
physician in Scotland. He is best known by his 
superficial works on The Intellectual Powers (1830) 
and The Moral Feelings (1883). He died suddenly, 
November 14, 1844. 

Abercromby, Sir Ralph, was born at Men- 
strie, Clackmannanshire, 7th October 1784. 
Educated at Rugby, from 1752 to 1755 he studied 
law at Edinburgh and Leipzig, but in 1756 obtained 
a cornetcy in the Dragoons, and two years later 
served in the Seven Years’ War. From 1774 to 
1780 he was M.P. for Clackmannanshire; m 1793 
he accompanied the Duke of York to Holland. 
His conduct throughout that disastrous cam- 
paign won him the admiration of the whole 
army. Made a Knight of the Bath, he was 
appointed to the chief command of the West 
Indies Expedition, which he conducted with 
distinguished success. In 1797 he was sent to 
command the forces in Ireland ; but hfs remon- 
strances against the policy of government towards 
that country occasioned his removal to a similar 
command in Scotland. In 1799 he was second in 
command to the Duke of York m the other un- 
happy expedition to Holland. On his return, he 
received the command of the expedition to the 
Mediterranean. The fleet anchored in Aboukir 
Bay on 2d March 1801 ; and before mid-day of 
the 8th, the British troops were in possession of 
the sandhills which command the shore, having 
landed in the face of a storm of shot On the 
2l8t, Menou, the French commander, attempted 
vainly to surprise the British camp. In the 
glorious action that ensued, Abercromby was 
struck by a musket-hall in the thigh ; and on the 
28th he died otf Doard the flagship. He was 
buried at Malta, and a monument was erected to 
him m St Paul’s. The peerage conferred on his 
widow was afterwards enjoyed by his eldest son, 
with the title of Baron Abercromby. — His second 
son, General Sir John Abercromby (1772-1817), 
captured Mauritius in 1809. — His third son, 
James (1776-1858), entered parliament m 1807, 
held the office of Speaker (1835-39), and was then 
created Baron Dunfermline. He wrote a Memoir 
of his father's last eight years (1861). 

Aberd&re, Henry Austin Bruce, Lord, born 
at Duffryn, Glamorganshire, lGth April 1815, was 
called to the bar in 1887, and in 1852 was returned 
by Merthyr-Tydvil as a Liberal. Home Secretary 
under Gladstone in 1868, he was raised to the 
peerage in 1873, and was Lord President of the 
Council in 1873-74. He died 25th February 1895. 

Aberdeen, George Hamilton Gordon, Ear. 
of, bom at Edinburgh, 28th January 1784, was 
educated at Harrow ; in 1801 succeeded to the 
earldom ; made a tour through Greece ; and took 
his M. A. from St John’s College, Cambridge (1804). 
In 1806 he was elected a Scotch representative 
peer ; in 1813-14 was ambassador to Vienna ; and 
in 1828 became Foreign Secretary in the new 
Wellington ministry. The general principle which 
guided his policy was that of non-intervention, 
which, joined to his well-known sympathy with 
Metternich, exposed him to the suspicion of 
hostility to popular liberty. His gradual aban- 
donment of htgh Tory principles was evinced by 
his support of the repeal of the Test and Corpora- 
tion Acts, and of the Catholic Emancipation Act. 
In 1841 he again became Foreign Secretary, his 
chief services as such being the conclusion of th$ 
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Chinese war, the Ashburton Treaty, and the 
Oregon Treaty. His Non-intrusion Act (1843) 
could not heal the Disruption of the Scottish 
Church, and was virtually repealed by the Act for 
the Abolition of Patronage, 1874. Like Peel, he 
^ras honestly converted to free-trade principles, 
and with Peel he resigned in 1840, immediately 
after the repeal of the Com Laws In 1852, on Lord 
Derby’s resignation, he was selected as the littest 
man to head a coalition ministry, which for some 
time was extremely popular. The vacillating 
policy displayed in the conduct of tha Crimean 
war undermined its stability, and the gross mis- 
management of the commissariat in the winter of 
1S54 filled up the measure of the popular dis- 
content. Roebuck’s motion, calling for inquiry, 
was carried by a strong majority ; and on 1st 
February 1865, Lord Aberdeen resigned office 
He died in London, December 13, 1860. See 
Li ves by his son (1893), Lady F Balfoui (1922). 
— His grandson, George (1841-70), tbe sixth anil 
‘Sailor Eail’ of Aberdeen, was drowned on the 
voyage from Boston to Melbourne, when he was 
succeeded by lus brother, John Campbell 
Hamilton Gordon (b. 1847), who was viceioy 
of Ireland in 1880 and 1905-15, in 1898-98 was 
governor of Canada, and in 1915 was made a 
marquess. In 1877 he married Islibel -Mana 
Marjonbanks, youngest daughter of tlic flist 
Lord Tweedmouth, who is interested in women- 
questions and the lush peasantry, and wrote on 
Canada (1894) and tubetciilosis (1908). 

Abemethy, John, surgeon, was born in London, 
8d April 1784, the grandson of the Rev John 
Abernethy (1080-1740), an Irish Presbyterian 
clergyman and controversialist. He was edu- 
cated at Wolverhampton grammar-school, and in 
1779 was apprenticed to the assistant-surgeon at 
St Bartholomew’s Hospital. In 1787 he was him- 
self elected assistant-surgeon to St Bartholo- 
mew’s, and soon after began to lecture. At first, 
he manifested extraordinary diffidence, but his 

f jower soon developed itself ; and his lectures at 
ast attracted crowds In 1813 be was appointed 
surgeon to Christ’s Hospital, m 1814 professor of 
Anatomy and Surgery to the College of Surgeons, 
and m 1915 full surgeon to St Bartholomew’s, a 
post which he resigned m 1829. His practice 
increased with his celebrity, which the eccentri- 
city and rudeness of his manners contributed to 
heighten. lie died at Enfield, 28th April 1831. 
Of his Works (4 vols. 1830) the most important is 
his Constitutional Origin and Treatment of Ixtcal 
Diseases ( 1809). See Life by George Macilwain (3d 
ed. 2 vols. 1857). 

Aber8haw, Jerry (1773-95), a highwayman who 
haunted Wimbledon Common, and was hanged at 
last for shooting a constable. 

Abgar, the name or title of twenty-eight princes 
of Edessa in Mesopotamia (130 b c -038 a.d ). 

Ablch, Wilhelm Hermann (1806-80), a German 
geologist and traveller in the Caucasus, Armenia, 
and Northern Persia. 

Ablnger, Baron. See Scarlett. 

Ablngton. See IIabinqton. 

Abington, Frances (nee Barton, 1737-1815), 
from 1765 to 1799 was a popular actress, having 
previously been a flower-girl, street-singer, mill- 
iner, and kitchen-maid. 

Abney, Sir William de Wiveleslie(ct. 1900), 
bom at Derby in 1844, and educated at Rossall 
and Woolwich, became captain in the Royal 
Engineers in 1861, assistant-secretary in 1899, and 
adviser, in 1903, to the Boaid of Education. He 


wrote on photography and colour, and studied 
spectrum -analysis He died in 1920 

About, Edmond Francois Valentin, French 
author, was born at Dienze, in Lorraine, February 
14 1828 After a brilliant course at the Lycee 
Charlemagne and Ecole Nonnale in Paris, he 
studied archeology at Athens ; and then return- 
ing to Paris, devoted himself to a literary career. 
He received the CrosR of the Legion of Honour 
in 1868, and was elected to the Academy in 1884, 
but died just before his formal reception, January 
17, 1885. His works include La Grice contempo • 
raine (1854), Le Roi des Montagues (1856; Eng. 
trails 1897), Madelon (1863), Trente et Quarante 
(1865), Alsace (1872), which cost him a week's 
imprisonment at the hands of the Germans, and 
Le Roman d'an Brave Homme (1880). [Ah-boo' ] 

Aboyne See Gordon. 

Abraham, the father of the Hebrew people, 
came from the Chaldean town of Ur, near the 
Persian Gulf, into Canaan at a date variously esti- 
mated at from 2866 b.o. to 1700 b.c. See Gen 

XI -XXV. 

Abraham-a-Santa-Clara, the monastic name 
of Ulrich Megerle, a very eccentric but popular 
Augustinian monk, who was born near Mess- 
kircb, in Swabia, in 1644, and died court-preacher 
in Vienna in 1709. 

Abravanel. See Abarbanel. 

Abruxzl, Luigi Amedbo, Duke of the, moun- 
taineer and Aictic explorer, born 1873, cousin of 
Victor Emmanuel Ilf. of Italy, is noted for his 
Alaskan, Himalayan, and African climbs, and his 
expedition to 86° 33' N. 

Absalon, Archbishop of Lund See Axel 

Absolon, John (1815-95), water-eolour painter, 
was born at Lambeth. 

Abt, Franz, composer of song-music, was born 
22d December 1819 at Ellen burg, Prussian 
Saxony, and died at Wieslaulen, Sl.st March 1885. 

Abu-bekr, the father of Mohammed’s wife, 
Ayesha, was bom at Mecca in 573 a d., became 
the Prophet’s most trusted follower, and in 632 
succeeded linn as the first calif He died in 634, 
and was buried near Mohammed, at Medina. 

Abulfaraj, called also Barhebrseus— as being 
of Jewish descent— was born in Armenia in 1226. 
A master of Syriac, Arabic, and Greek, he was 
equally learned in philosophy, theology, and medi- 
cine. At the age of twenty, he was made a bishop, 
and as Bishop of Aleppo rose to the second highest 
dignity among the Jacobite Christians. Of* his 
numerous writings, the best known is a Syriac 
universal history. See Noldeke’s Sketches from 
Eastern History (Eng. trails. 1892). 

Abulfdda, Ismail-ibn-Ali (1278-1331), a Moslem 
prince and historian, bom at Damascus, ruled 
from 1 810 over Hamat in Syria. A generous patron 
of literature and science, in his Arabic Annals he 
has left one of our most valuable sources of 
Saracen history. It has been edited and trans- 
lated into Latin (5 vols. 1789-94) by Reiske ; the 
earlier part, Historia anteislamica , by Fleischer 
(1831), His other great work is his Geography. 

Aoclui, Lucius (170-90 b.c.), a Roman tragic 
poet, of whose work only a few fragments survive 

Acoum, Friedrich (1769-18881. a Westphalian 
chemist who during 1810-20 greatly promoted the 
Introduction of gas-lighting in England. 

Achromen'ides, a dynasty in ancient Persia, 
from which sprang Cyrus (q.v.). 

Achard, Franz Karl (1754-1821), of Berlin, 
improved the manufacture of beetroot-sugar. 
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Achates, the proverbially faithful companion 
of jfchieas (q.v.) on lug wanderings from Troy. 

Achilles, mythical hero of the Iliad and of the 
siege of Troy. 

Aohmet. See Ahmed. 

Aokermann, Rudolph (1704-1834), a native of 
Saxony, in 1795 opened a print-shop in London. 
He introduced lithography as a fine art into 
England, and originated the 4 Annuals’ with lus 
Forget-me-not (1823). 

▲eland, Sir Henry Wentworth, K.C.B. 
G381), Oxford regius professor of Medicine 1 857— 
9*. was horn 23d August 1815, from ILurow pro- 
ceeded to Christ Church, Oxford, held an All Souls 
fellowship, and m 1848 took M.l). In 1890 he 
was made a baronet, ami he died in 1900. — His 
eldest brother, Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, horn at 
Kdlerton, Devon, 25th May 1809, was educated at 
Harrow and Christ Church, enteied patliamenlm 
1837 as a Conservative, but by 18(55 had turned a 
decided Liberal ; he sat until 1886 In 1871 he 
succeeded as eleventh baronet, in 1890 published 
Knowledge, Duty , and Faith He died 29th May 
1898.— Sir Thomas’s second son, Sin Autiiur 
Herbert Dyke Acland (1847-1926), educated at 
Rugby and Christ Church, in 1886-99 was Lihetal 
M P. for Rotherham, in 1892-95 was Vice-pi esident 
of the Committee of Council on Education 

Aconzio, Jacopo, or Jacobus Acontius (c. 
1600-66), was a native of Trent in the Tyxol, who 
rame in 1.557 to Basel, and in 1359 to England. 
His anti-dogmatic Stratagcmata Satan a> (1565) 
offers a very early advocacy of toleration , lie was 
also a lawyer, courtier, and engineer 
Acosta, Gabriel, or Uriel d’, a Portuguese 
Jew, born at Oporto about 1591, was bred a 
Catholic, but early adopted the faith of his 
fatheis, and fled to Amsterdam, only to find 
theie how little modern Judaism accorded with 
the Mosaic Law. For lus Examination of 
Pharisaic Traditions (in Spanish, 1624), a charge 
of atheism was brought against him by the Jews 
before a Christian magistracy; and having lost 
all his property, twice suffered excommunication, 
and submitted to humiliating penance, he at last 
shot himself (1647). His autobiography was pub- 
lished in Latin and German (Leip. 1847). 

Aoton, Sir John Francis Edward, minister 
of Ferdinand IV. of Naples, was born at Besan- 
qon, an English doctor’s son, in 1730. Passing in 
1779 from the naval service of Tuscany to that of 
Naples, he became successively admiral and 
generalissimo, and soon managed the entire 
administration. His measures, able but arbi- 
trary, ultimately caused a reaction in favour of 
the French party; and he fell from power in 
1806, and died at Palermo, August 12, 1811, 
having twenty years before succeeded to a Shrop- 
shire baronetcy.— His grandson, John, Lord 
Acton, was born at Naples, 10th January 1834, 
and succeeded his father as baronet in 1837. He 
was educated at Oscott under Wiseman, and at 
Munich by Dollinger, opposed the dogma of 
papal infallibility, and as leader of the Liberal 
Catholics in England edited a review and a paper 
in their interest He sat for five years in pailia- 
ment, and Gladstone made him Baron Acton. 
He had written on Wolsey, the Vatican decrees, 
German history. Ac., when in 1895 he became 
irofessor of History at Cambridge. He planned 
he Cambridge Modern History , but died 19th 
June 1902. After his death his lectures on modern 
history and on the French Revolution appeared, 
as well as collections of his historical papers, 


essays, and correspondence See Cardinal Gaa- 
quet, Lord Ation and hn Cucle (1906) 

Adalbert, St, the apostle of the Prussians, 
was chosen Bishop of Prague, his birthplace, m 
982, but went ofl to carry the gospel to the 
Hungarians, to the Poles, and then to the Prus- 
sians, by whom he was murdered in 997. 

Adalbert (c. 1000-72), Archbishop of Bremen 
and Hamburg, and papal legate to the north, 
extended bis spiritual sway over Scandinavia, and 
carried Christianity to the Wends. In 1063 he 
became tutor to the young Henry IV., and soon, 
spite of the opposition of the nobles, ruled over 
the whole kingdom. 

Adam of Bremen (d. 1075), the Latin his- 
torian of the archbishopric of Hamburg. 

Adam, Adolphe Charles (1803-56), musical 
composer, who was bom and died in Paris, the 
son of the pianist, Louis Adam (1758-1848) His 
comic opera, the Postilion de Long/umean (1835), 
still keeps the stage. 

Adam, Alexander, LL D., the author of 
Roman Antiquities (1791), was born near Forres, 
Elginshire, 24th June 1741 The son of a small 
fai mer, in 1757 he came to Edinburgh University, 
and in 1761 obtained the head -mastership of 
Watson’s Hospital, in 1768 the rectorship of the 
High School. Scott, Horner, and Jeffrey were 
among his pupils He died, 18tli December 1809, 
of apoplexy, his last w'ords being : ‘But it grow*a 
dark, fx>ys ; you may go * 

Adam, Jean, a Scottish poetess, was born 
near Greenock m 1710, and died in the Glasgow 
pool house in 1765, after a joyless life, first as 
schoolmistress, then as hawker. Her Poems 
(1734), religious effusions in the Tate and Brady 
style, by no means support the claim advanced 
for her authorship of ‘There’s nae Luck aboot 
the House,’ which, with much more likelihood, 
is asciilied to Mickle (q v ). See a long article in 
Atheiuevm for 27th January 1877. 

Adam, Louis. See Adam, Adolphe. 

Adam, Mmf. (Juliette Lambf.r, born at Ver. 
bene, Oise, 4 th October 1836) journalist and 
author, wife of the Senator Edmond Adam (1816- 
77), assembled round her during the Empire a 
salon of wits, artists, and advanced politicians, 
produced stories and books on social and politi- 
cal questions, and in 1879 founded the Nouvelle 
Revue. In 1S95-1905 she published her Mtmoires. 

Adam, Robert, architect, was born at Kirk- 
caldy m 1728. His father, William Adam of 
Maryburgh, Fife (1689-1748), was also an archi- 
tect of no mean repute. After leaving Edin- 
burgh University, Robert proceeded in 1754 to 
Italy, and thence to Dalmatia, where he made 
drawings of the ruins of Diocletian’s palace at 
Spalato. On his return to Britain, in 1762, he 
was appointed architect to the king. In 1768 he 
was elected member for Kinross-shire. For over 
twenty-five years, his practice, in partnership 
with his brother Janies, was more extensive than 
that of any other architect. In 1773 the brotliprs 
commenced to publish a series of engravings of 
their chief designs. Robert died m London, 8d 
March 1792, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. In Edinburgh his principal works are 
the Register House and the University Old 
Buildings. Glasgow owes its Infirmaiy to loin, 
and London the Adelplii buildings (so called 
after the two brother*) and the screen to the 
Admiralty. See books by Fitzgerald (1905) and 
Swnrbriok (1916).— His nephew*, the Right Hon. 
William Adam of Blair-Adam (1751-1889), sat in 
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parliament as a Whig from 1774 till 1811, and in 
1816 was appointed chief-commissioner of the 
Scottish jury court. He was father of John 
Adam (1779-1825), Anglo-Indian statesman, of 
Admiral Sir Charles Adam (1780-1853), and of 
General Sir Frederick Adam (1781-1853) ; whilst 
Sir Charles was father of William Patrick 
Adam (1823-81), for six years Liberal ‘ whip/ and 
then governor of Madras for the last few months 
of his life. His son, Charles Elphinstone Adam 
(1859-1922), was in 1882 made a baronet. 

Adamnan, Columba’s biographer, was born 
about 625, of the race of Hy-Neill, in that part 
of Ulster which now forms Donegal. Educated 
at the monastic seminary of Clonard, in his 28th 
year he joined the Ooliunban brotherhood of 
Iona, of which, in 679, he was chosen abbot, the 
ninth in succession to his great kinsman, the 
founder. In 686 he paid a visit to his friend and 
pupil, Aldfrid, king of Northumbria, to procure 
the release of some Irish captives ; and during 
this visit, and another one two years later, he 
was converted to the Roman views as to the 
holding of Easter and the shape of the tonsure. 
Those views he endeavoured to inculcate in Iona, 
and also in Ireland, which he twice revisited, in 
692 and 697 ; but he failed, at least in Iona, and 
it is said that mortification at the failure caused 
his death, 23d September 704. He left behind 
him a Latin treatise ‘On the Holy Places,’ dic- 
tated. he says, by Arculfus, a Frankish bishop, 
who, returning from a pilgrimage, had beon 
wrecked on the Western Isles. It is valuable as 
one of our earliest descriptions of Palestine. 
Adamnan’s Vision, a professed account of his 
visit to heaven and hell, is preserved in an Irish 
MS. of the 12th century, and, with an English 
translation, was printed in 1870. Whether it 
was really by Adamnan is open to doubt ; but a 
work that is certainly his, is the Vita Sancti CoL 
timbcp, his Life of Columba, which, along with 
miracles and many stories palpably incredible, 
reveals a great deal of distinct and minute matter 
concerning the remarkable community of Iona. 
The standard edition, from an 8th-century codex 
discovered at Schatfhausen in 1845, is that by Dr 
Reeves m 1857, which (with an English trans.) 
foims vol. vi. (1874) of Scottish Historians ; a later 
one is that by Dr Fowler (Oxf. 1895). 

Adams, Charles Francis, diplomatist (1 807— 
86), the son of John Quincy Adams, was born in 
Boston, studied at Harvard, and was admitted to 
the bar in 1828. He served five years in the 
legislatuie of Massachusetts, and in 1868-61 v as 
a congiessman lor Massachusetts. In 1S61-68 he 
was minister to England, in 1871-72 an ‘ Alabama ' 
arbitrator. He published his grandfather's Life 
and Works. See the Life (1900) Dy his son Charles 
Francis (1835-1916). 

Ad&ms, Francis (1796-1861), an Aberdeenshire 
doctor, who translated Panins JSgineta, Hippo- 
crates, Ac. 

Adams, John, second president of the United 
States, was bom in Braintree, 10 miles from 
Boston, 81st October 1735, the son of a fanner, 
and distinguished himself at Harvard. Admitted 
to the bar in 1768, he settled at Boston in 1768, 
and soon had a very large practice. Of strongly 
colonial sympathies, he declined the post of 
Advocate-general in the Court of Admiralty, and 
in 1765 led the protest against the Stamp Act. 
His health failing, he withdrew in 1771 to Brain- 
tree, but in 1774 was sent as a delegate from 
Massachusetts to the first Continental Congress. 
He proposed the election of Washington as com- 


mandei -in chief, and was the ‘colossus of the 
debate’ on the ‘Declaration of Independence.’ 
President of the Board of War, and a member of 
over ninety committees, of twenty-five of which 
he was chairman, he was kept constantly at 
work from 4 a.m. to 10 p.m. ; but retired from 
congress in 1777, only to be sent to France 
and to Holland as commissioner from the new 
republic. He was one of the commissioners who 
in 1783 signed the treaty of peace, and in 1785-88 
was minister to England. While in London, he 
published his Defence of the Constitution of the 
United States (8 vols. 1787). In 1789 he became 
vice-president of the United States under Wash- 
ington. They were re-elected in 1792; and in 
1796 Adams was chosen president by the Federal- 
ists. His administration was noted for fierce dis- 
sensions among the leaders of that party, especi- 
ally between Adams and Alexander Hamilton. 
Defeated on seeking re-election in 1800, Adams 
retired in chagrin to his home at Quincy, Massa- 
chusetts, where he died July 4, 1826. See his 
Life and Works , edited by C. F. Adams (10 vols. 
1850-56), the Life by J. Q. and C. F. Adams (2 
vols. 1871), and that by Morse (‘American States- 
men ’ series, 1885). 

Adams, John, or Alexander Smith (c. 1760- 
1829), a ringleader in the mutiny of the Bounty 
(1789 ; see Bligh), and tho only mutineer not 
murdered in 1794 on Pitcairn Island by the 
Tahitians, who in return were murdered by the 
women He died a most exemplary character. 

Adams, John Couch, astronomer, was born 
at Laneast, near Launceston, 5th June 1819, from 
Devon port passed to St John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated as senior wrangler in 
1843, and became fellow and mathematical tutor, 
and in 1858 Lowndean professor of Astronomy. 
He died 21st January 1892. Soon after taking his 
degree, he undertook to find out the cause oi 
the irregularities in the motion of Uranus. In 
November 1845 Leveri ler assigned to an unknown 
planet almost the same place as Adams had done 
m a paper left with the Astronomer Royal at 
Greenwich Observatory in October. The Astro- 
nomical Society awarded equal honours to both in 
1848 ; and Neptune was actually observed by Galle 
at Berlin in September 1846 Adams also made 
important researches as to the secular acceleration 
of the moon’s mean motion, and on the November 
meteors. See memoir by J. W. L. Glaisher pre- 
fixed to lus Scientijlc Papers (1896). 

Adams, John Quincy, son of President John 
Adams, and himself the sixth president of the 
United States, was born at Quincy, July 11, 1767, 
and at fourteen became private secretary to the 
American envoy at St Petersburg. He was 
secretary to the commission for peace between 
the colonies and the mother-country; but in 
1785 began to study at Harvard, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1790. Successively minister 
to the Hague, London, Lisbon, and Berlin, in 
1803 he was elected to the U.8. senate from Massa- 
chusetts, and in 1806, boldly denouncing the 
right of searching ships claimed by the British 
•government, he lost favour with the Federal party 
and his seat. In 1809 he was minister to Sfc 
Petersburg ; in 1814, a member of a commission 
to negotiate peace between Great Britain and the 
United States ; in 1815-17 minister at the court 
of St James’s. As secretary of state under Presi- 
dent Monroe, he negotiated with Spain the treaty 
for the acquisition of Florida, and was alleged to 
be the real author of the ‘Monroe Doctrine.* In 
1825 Adams was elected president by the House 
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of Representatives — no election having been 
made by the people. Failing of re-election, he 
retired to his home at Quincy, depressed, and 
poor in purse. In 1830 he was elected to the 
lower house of congress, where he became noted 
as a promoter of anti-slavery views ; and he was 
returned to each successive congress until his 
death in the Speaker’s room, February 23, 1848. 
See his Diary (ed. by his son, C. F. Adams, 12 
vols. 1874-77), Lives by Morse (1882) and Stod. 
dart (1887), and his Writings (ed. Ford, 1913 et seq,). 

Adams, Mrs Leith. See Laffan. 

Adams, Samuel (1722-1803), American states- 
man, born at Boston, was lieutenant-governor of 
Massachusetts 1789-94, and then governor till 
1797. His Ignorance of military nmtteis led him 
to think Washington’s conduct of the war weak 
and dilatory. In 1776 he anticipated Napoleon by 
applying the term, ‘a nation of shopkeejiers,’ to 
the English. See Life by Wells (3 vols. 1805) and 
Morse (1884), and his Woiks edited by H. A. 
Cushing (1897). 

Adams, Thomas, a Puritan preacher who from 
1012 till about 1653 held charges in Bedfordshire, 
Buckingham, and London. His most notable 
works are liis sermons and his commentary on 
2d Peter. Southey called him * the prose Shake- 
speare of Puritan theologians.’ 

Adams, William, an English navigator, born 
In 1564 at Gillingham, neai Chatham, from 1600 
till his death in 1620 lived m Japan, where he 
was ‘m such favour with two empeiors as never 
was any Chiistian in those paits of the world.’ 
See Ins Letters in vol ». of Purehas, the Diary 
of Richaid Cocks (linking L Soc. 1883), and his 
Log (m\ Pnmell, Japan Soc. Trans. 1916). 

Adams, William (1814-48), author of The 
Shadow of the Cross ami other ‘sacred allegories,’ 
died at Bonchurch in the Isle of Wight, having 
been an Oxford tutor and clergyman (1837-42) 

Adams, William Henry Davenport (1829-91), 
compiler of over a hundred different works. 

Adam8-Aoton, John, sculptor, born at Acton, 
11 tli December 1836, died 28th October 1910. 

Adanson, Michel (1727-1806), botanist, having 
spent 1748-53 in Senegal, published Natu • 

relle du Senegal (1757) ami Families dcf Plantes 
(1763), and left an unfinished encyclopedia. 

Addington. See Sidmouth. 

Addison, Joseph, born 1st May 1672, was the 
eldest son of Lancelot Addison (1632-1703), then 
rector of Milston, in Wiltshire, and from 1688 
dean of Lichfield, and was educated at Amesbury, 
Lichfield, the Charterhouse, and Queen’s College 
and Magdalen, Oxford. In 1693 he began his 
literary career With a poetical address to Dryden. 
Next year appeared nis Account of the Greatest 
English Poets, and a translation of the fourth 
book of the Georgies. Through Charles Montague, 
Earl of Halifax, he obtained in 1699 a pension 
of £300, and spent four years in France, Italy, 
Austria, Germany, and Holland, during which 
he wrote his letter to Lord Halifax , and made 
notes for his Remarks on Italy , and his Dialogue 
on Medals. The Campaign , a poem celebrating the 
victory of Blenheim (1704), secured for him a 
commissionership of Excise. While secretary to 
the Earl of Sunderland, he produced his opera 
Rosamond (1706); in 1707 he attended Lord 
Halifax to Hanover In 1708-11 he was secre- 
tary to Lord Wharton, lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 
and here he formed a warm friendship with 
Swift. Elected to parliament for Malmesbury, 
he kept the seat for life. He contributed 


largely to the Toiler, started by his friend Steele 
in 1709; 41. jiapers being wholly by Addison, 
and 34 by him and Steele conjointly. In 
March 1711 was founded the Spectator , 274 num- 
bers of which (those signed with one of the 
letters C L 1 O), were the work of Addison. 
His fortune was now so much augmented, that 
in 1711 he was enabled to purchase for £10,000 
the estate of Bilton, near Rugby. His tragedy 
Cato (1718) aroused such vehement party enthu- 
siasm that it kept the stage for thirty-five nights. 
In the Whig interest, he attacked the Treaty of 
Utrecht in The Late Trial and Conviction of Count 
TaHff. After the accession of George L, he be- 
came once more, for about a year, secretary to the 
Earl of Sunderland as lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 
In 1715, a suspicion that he was the author of 
Tickell’s translation of the first book of the Iliad, 
brought him into collision with Pope, who after- 
wards satirised him m the famous character of 
Atticus. He also wrote his comedy of The Drum- 
mer, which was acted without success at Drury 
Lane; and, in the Hanoverian cause, issued (1715- 
16) the Freeholder. He was made a commissioner 
for trade and the colonies, and in 1716 married 
Charlotte, Countess of Warwick. In 1717 he was 
appointed secretary of state, but resigned his post, 
owing tohis failing health, in March 1718. Almost 
his last literary undertaking was unfortunately a 
paper-war, on the Peerage Bill of 1719, with his 
old friend Steele. A sufferer from asthma, and 
then from dropsy, he died at Holland House, 17th 
June 1719. As a light essayist, he has no equal 
in English literature. In the Spectator may be 
traced the foundations of all that is sound and 
healthy in modern English thought Addison’s 
criticism does not ann at being profound, but is 
distinguished for its sobriety and good sense. His 
rose style reflects the grace and subtlety of his 
unionr Cato, vf . Itten with great elegance and 
correctness, is wanting in dramatic spirit. See 
the Life, by Lucy Aikin (1843), and Macaulay’s 
review of it ; also Courthope’.s Addison (1884) 

Addison, Thomas (1793-1860), physician, was 
born near Newcastle, and graduated in medicine 
at Edinburgh in 1815. He settled in London, 
and in 1S37 became physician to Guy’s Hospital. 
His chief researches were on pneumonia, phthisis, 
and especially on the disease of the supra-renal 
capsules, known as Addison's Disease. 

Adelaer (‘ Eagle ’), the honorific title of Cort 
Si vertskn (1622-75), a naval commander, bom at 
Brevig, in Norway, who fought splendidly for 
Venice against the Turks, and in 1663 was re- 
called to the service of Denmark 

Adelaide, Queen (1792-1849), daughter of the 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg Meimngen, in 1818 married 
the Duke of Clarence, who in 1830 succeeded to 
the English throueas William IV. She was much 
more worthy than popular. See Memoir by 
Doran (1861) and by M. F. Sanders (1915). 

Ad'eler, Max (1841-1915), pseudonym of Charles 
Heber Clark, a Philadelphia journalist, author of 
Out of the Hurly Burly, Elbow-room, Random Shots , 
Fortunate Island, Captain Bluitt, Ac. 

Ad'elung, Johann Christoph (1732-1806), 
linguist and lexicographer, was bom in Pome- 
rania, and died at Dresden, where, since 1787, he 
had held the office of chief-librarian. His works 
include Worterbuch der Hochdeutschen Mvndart 
(5 vols. 1774-86), and Mithridates (1806), a work 
on general philology. 

Adler, Nathan Marcus (1803-90), was bom at 
Hanover in 1803, and educated at Gottingen, 
Erlangen, and Wiirzburg. He became chief- 
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rabbi of Oldenburg m 1829, of Hanover in 1880, 
and of the united congregations of the British 
entyite in 1845. — His son and successor, Hfr- 
mann, born in Havo\er in 1839, giaduated B.A. at 
London in 1859, and Ph D. at Ijeipzig two years 
later. A staunch defender of his eo-ieligionists, 
he published The Jews in England; lhn Gabirol, 
&c. He died 18th July 1911. 

Adolphus, John (1708-1845), born in London 
of German ancestry, was called to the bai iik 1807, 
and became a successful Old Bailey practitioner. 
His works till over 20 volumes, the chief a History 
of George III ’« Reign (1802 ; newed. 1S40-3). See 
Life (1871).— His son, John Lryckhtkr Adolphus 
(1795-1862), barrister, inter aha published Letters 
to Richard Jleher (1821), showing Scott to have 
written the Waverley novels 

Adrian, the name of six popes: Adnan I. 
(772-95); Adrian II (807-72) ; Ad nan III (S.84-5); 
Adrian IV. (1154-59); Adrian V. (1270); and 
Adrian VI. (1522-23) Of these Adrian IV. was 
an Englishman, the only one that evor sat on the 
papal chair. Nicolas Breakspear by name, he 
was born at I Quigley, near St Albans, became 
first a lay-brother in the monastery of St Rufus, 
near Avignon, and in 1137 was elected its abbot. 
His 7eal for strict discipline raised a combination 
to defame his character, and he had to appear 
before Eugenms III. at Rome. Hero he not only 
cleared hnnself, but acquired the esteem of the 
jKipe, who appointed him cardinal-bishop of 
Albano in 1140. In 1154 he was raised to the 
papal see, one of his early acts being to grant 
Ireland to Henry IF. Adrian was at first on 
friendly terms with the Emperor Frederick I ; 
but his high notions of the papal supremacy led 
to that long contest between popes and Holien- 
staufens wbieli ended m the destruction of the 
dynasty See Life bv Alfred Tarleton (1890) — 
For the Emperor Adrian, see II Adrian. 

Adye, Gen Sir John Miller, (« (' II (1819- 
1900), born at Sevenoaks, euteied the AiLilU*t\ in 
1830, and seivod through the Crimean war, the 
Mutiny, the Egyptian campaign of 1882, Ac See 
hm Recollections of a Military Life (1895) 

Alfred See Alfrfd. 

AElfric (c, 055-1022) called Grammatical* r, a 
wntei, was a puinl of Bishop Ktheluold ol Win- 
chester, most lilcely at the Benedictine monas- 
tery ot Abingdon ; and, after ruling the new 
monastery at Ceine AlSbas, became abbot of 
Ensham. He lias been confounded by Wright, 
Dean Hook, and Freeman with AGfrie, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (905-1005) ; and by Wbarton 
and Thorpe with AClfric, Archbishop of Yoik 
(1032-1051). His Latin and English grammar and 
glossary, and his Colloquium, are less important 
than his eighty Homilies , edited by Thorpe for 
the iElfric Society (1844 -46). 

.fiUamis, Claudius, a native of Pneneste, who 
taught rhetoric in Rome c. 220 a.d., and was 
styled the ‘Sophist.’ We have his Varia Historia 
and De Natura Animalium. 

jExnlliufl Paulas was the consul who fell at 
Cannse in 216 b c. His son, Lucius AEmilius 
Paulus (or Paulina) Macedonicus, m 108 b r. was 
re-elected consul and defeated Perseus, king of 
Macedon, at Pydna. His son, adopted by Scipio, 
was known as Scipio ASmilianus. 

ASne&S, the hero of Virgil's JEneid, is repre- 
sented as a Trojan hero who fled from Troy on its 
fall, and became the king of the Latins. 

ABneas Silvios. See Pius II. 


AEs’ohines, an Athenian orator, second only 
to Demosthenes, born 389 b c. Demosthenes 
ad\ ocated strenuous opposition to Philip of 
Macedon, then pursuing his designs for the sub- 
jugation of the several Greek states ; while 
ASsclunes, as head of the peace-party, was a 
member of more than one embassy sent by the 
Athenians to Philip. The result justified the 
sagacious fears of Demosthenes. But when it 
was pioposed to reward him with a golden crown, 
JEsclnnes indicted the proposer, Ctesiphon, for 
bunging forward an illegal proposition. Dernos- 
tliones replied m perhaps the greatest of his 
speeches ; and JEschines, defeated, had to leave 
Athens. He established a school of eloquence in 
Rhodes, and died at Samos, 314 b.c. The oration 
against Ctesiphon and two others are all that 
have come down to us, ami have been edited by 
Franke(Leip. 1800), WeidnerfBerl. 1872), Richard- 
son (Boston, 1889), and Gwatkin and Shuckburgh 
(1890). See Jebb’s Attic Orators (2 vols 1876-80) 

JEs’chylus, the father of Greek tragedy, was 
born at Eleusis, the town of the Mystenes, neai 
Athens, in 525 b.c. The first attempts at tragedy 
had been made by Thespis ; and tbero were older 
contemporaries of Aiscliylus, with whom he con- 
tended successfully. He fought for Athens m 
the great Peisian Avars, and was wounded at 
Marathon. Ills first victory as a poet was gained 
in 485 b.c ; and, having won thirteen first prizes 
in tragic competitions, he was exceedingly hurt 
at being defeated by Sophocles in 408 B.c. This 
may have induced him to leave Athens and go to 
Sicily, where he produced a new edition of his 
extant Pcrsw His trial before the Areopagus on 
the charge of divulging the Mysteries is also 
stated as a cause of his departuie. Ills last great 
victory was won in 458 bo., with the trilogy 
which wc still possess, and three years later he 
died at Gela in Sicily. Out of some sixty plays 
ascribed to him, vve have only seven extant, the 
Suppliant 8 , the Perscr, the Seven against Thebes, 
the Prometheus Round (m some ways the perfec- 
tion of its author’s art), and the trilogy of the 
Oiesteia, three plays on the fate of Orestes, com- 
prising the Agamemnon (perhaps the greatest 
Greek play that has survived), Choephort, and 
E ume nidcs. The genius of Aeschylus is quite 
peculiar in Greek literature, and be has no equal. 
What distinguishes him most from great contem- 
poraries like Pindar, or great successors like 
Sophocles is the grandeur of his conceptions in 
theology, In the providential ruling of the world, 
the inheritance of sin, and the conflict of rude 
with purer religion. See Wecklein’s text (Berl. 
1885), Sidgwick’s (1900), Wilamowitz-MollenaoiiTfl 
(1914), Paley’s commentary, and translations by 
Potter, Blackie, Phunptre, Campbell, and Way 
(1900-7); and for special plays, Sidgwfck’s, R. 
Browning’s, Fitz-Gerald’s, and Lord Carnarvon's 
Agamemnon ; Verrall's Sejitem and Choephori ; and 
Mrs Browning’s and Lord Carnarvon’s Prometheus. 

ABsop, tlie famous Greek fabulist, who lived in 
the later half of the 0th century b.o. He is 
supposed to have been a native of Phrygia and a 
slave, but to have been afterwards made free. 
He then visited the court of Croesus, and, gaining 
his confidence, was sent on several missions, in 
one of which, to Delphi, he was thrown over a 
recipice by the priests, infuriated at his witty 
lasphemies. The traditions of his ugliness and 
his buffoonery may be dismissed We know from 
Aristophanes that fables bearing the name of 
iEsop were popular at his time ; but the only 
Greek version of them preserved to us is that of 
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Babrius (q.v.). See J. Jacobs 1 Fables of sEsop (2 
vols. 1889). 

Aetlus, a great Roman general, born about 
895 a.d., in Mcesia, m 483 became patrician, 
consul, and general-in-chief ; and as such main- 
tained the empire against the barbarians for 
4 twentv years, defeating West Goths, Burgundians, 
rebellious Gauls, and Franks. His crowning vic- 
tory was that at Chalons over Attila (q.v.) in 
461 ; three years later the Emperor Valentinian 
HI., jealous of his greatness, stabbed him to 
death with his own hand. 

Afanaslef, Alexander Nikolaievitch (1826- 
71), folklorist, held a post in a government office 
at Moscow. His works are on Slavonic myth- 
ology and Russian folk-tales. 

Alfre, Denis Auguste (1793-1848), from 1840 
Archbishop of Paris, was shot m the June insur- 
rection, while bearing a green branch on a barn- 
cade. 8ee Life by Cruice (Paris, 1849). 

Afzellus, Adam (1750-1837), Swedish botanist, 
from 1812 Upsala professor of Materia Medica. 

Agamemnon, king of Mycenu>, figures as one of 
the loaders of the Greeks at the siege of Troy. 

Agardh, Karl Adolf (1785-1859), a Swedish 
botanist and bishop, his specialty algte. —His son, 
Jakob Gkoko (1818-1901), succeeded him in the 
chair of Botany (1854-79) at Lund. 

Agar-Ellis. See "Ellis. 

Agassiz, Jean Louis Rodolfhe, naturalist, 
was bom at Motier, m the Swiss canton of Fri- 
bourg, 28th May 1807, and studied at Bienne, 
Lausanne, Zurich, Heidelberg, and Munich. Ho 
graduated in medicine m 1830, his Latin descrip- 
tion of the Fishes of Brazil having the year before 
elicited a warm encomium from Cuvier. In 1831- 
32 he worked in Paris, and in 1832 accepted a pro- 
fessorship at Neuch&tel. In 1833 he commenced 
the publication of his Researches on the Fossil 
Fishes , and in 1836 undertook those studies on 
the glacial phenomena of the Alps whose fruit 
was his Etudes snr les Glaciers (1840) and his 
Systkme Gladaire (1847). In 1839 he published 
a Natural History of the Fresh- mater Fishes of 
Central Europe. In 1840-44 he and lus assistants 
spent the summers at a station on the Alps, and 
in the following autumn he visited the Scottish 
Highlands. In 1846-48 he lectured with success 
in the principal cities of the United States, and 
in 1848 was elected to the chair of Natural History 
at Harvard. He spent the winter of 1850-51 m 
an expedition to the Florida Reefs In 1851 -52 
he taught at Charleston, S.C., and lectured at 
Washington, before the Smithsonian Institution. 
In 1855-63 he and his daughters conducted a 
young ladies' school at Cambridge ; he declined 
chafre at Zurich and Paris, and received the Order 
of the Legion of Honour. Of his Contributions 
to the Natural History of the United States, he lived 
to issue only four of ten 4to vols. To a Museum 
of Comparative Zoology, established at Haivard 
in 1858, Agassiz gave all lus collections ; and 
four years of incessant work here so under- 
mined his health that he decided upon a trip to 
Brazil, ultimately transformed into an important 
scientific expedition, described in A Journey in 
Brasil . He died at Cambridge, 14th Dec. 1873. 
See Life and Correspondence, edited by Mrs Agassiz 
(1886), the monograph by C. F. Holder (1892), 
and Life, Letters, and Works , by Jules Marcou 
(1896).— His son, Alexander (1836-1910), born 
at Neuch&tel, became connected with the Har- 
vard Museum in 1869, amassed a fortune in the 
copper-mines of Lake Superior, and was curator 


of the museuip m 1873-85. He founded the 
zoological station at Newport, Rhode Island ; and 
had written works on embryology, and various 
departments of zoology. [Ag'a-see.) 

Ag'atha, St, a beautiful Sicilian lady, who 
i ejected the love of the Prefect Quintilian us, and 
suffered a cruel martyrdom m 251 a.d. 

Agath'ocles (861-289 b.c.), Tyrant of Syracuse 
from 317, fought the Carthaginians, and in 304 
took the title of King of Sicily A poisoned 
toothpick (pei haps really cancer of the jaw) is 
said to have caused his death. 

Agesila'us (444-360 b c.), king of Sparta from 
897, was one of the most brilliant soldiers of 
antiquity. Called on by the lonians to assist 
them against Artaxerxes, he commenced a splen- 
did campaign in Asia ; but the Corinthian war 
recalled him to Greece. At Coronea (894 b.c.) he 
defeated the allied forces, and peace was con- 
cluded in favour of Sparta (887). Afterwards, in 
the Theban war, though hard pressed by Pelopi- 
das and Epammondas, and defeated at Mantinea 
(362), he bravely defended his country. 

Agis IV. of Spaita succeeded m 244 b.c., and, 
having proposed a redistribution of property, 
was strangled, 241 B.c. 

Agnes, St, a beautiful Roman Christian who 
s utlered martyrdom in her thirteenth year under 
Diocletian. Her symbol is a lamb. 

Agnesi, Maria Gaetana (1718-99), a native of 
Milan, remarkable alike as linguist, philosopher, 
mathematician, and theologian, who, when her 
fattier was disabled, took Ins place as professor 
of Mathematics at Bologna. [An-yafzce.] 

Agnew, Sir Andrkw (1793-1849), seventh 
baronet of Lochnaw, Wigtownshire, was a zealous 
promoter of Sabbatarianism. His son, name- 
sake, and successor (1818-92), wrote The Heredi- 
tary Sheriffs of GaUuway (1864 ; new od. 1893). 

Agoult, Marie de Flaviony, Comtesse d’, a 
French author known under the literary pseu- 
donym of ‘ Daniel Stem,’ was born at Frankfort, 
31st December 1805, and educated at a convent 
in Paris. She married the Comte d' Agoult in 
1827, but soon left him for Liszt. To him she 
bore three daughters, the eldest of whom married 
Emile Ollivier ; and the third, first Hans von 
Bulow, and afterwards Wagner. Her best work 
is Esquisse# morales (1849). She died in Paris, 5th 
March 1876. [A/i-jjoo.] 

Agri'cola, Cnacus Julius, a Roman statesman 
and soldier, was born at Forum Juln (now Fr^jus 
in Provence), 87 a.d. Having seived with dis- 
tinction in Britain, Asia, and Aquitania, he was 
in 77 a.d. elected consul, and m 78 proceeded as 
governor to Britain. He was the first Roman 
general who effectually sul slued the island, and 
the only one who displayed as much genius m 
civilising as in conquering the inhabitants. In 
his last campaign (c. 86 a.d.), his decisive victory 
over the Caledonians under Galgacus, in the 
battle of Mons Graupius, established the Roman 
dominion to some distance north of the Forth. 
After this campaign, his fleet circumnavigated 
the coast, for the first time discovering Britain to 
be an island. The news of Agricola’s successes 
inflamed the jealousy of Domitian, and in 87 a.d. 
he was recalled. Thenceforth he lived in retire- 
ment. The jealousy of the emperor is supposed 
to have hastened his death (98 a.d.). His Life 
by his son-in-law Tacitus is one of the choicest 
specimens of biography in literature. 

Agrioola, Johann (1499-1566), originally called 
Schnitter or Schneider, also Magister xalebiua 
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from his birthplace, Eisleben, was one of the 
most zealous founders of Protestantism. Having 
studied at Wittenberg and Leipzig, he was sent 
in 1525 by Luther to Frankfort, to institute the 
Protestant worship there; then preached at 
Eisleben until in 1536 appointed to a chair at 
Wittenberg, which, however, he had to resign in 
1540 for his opposition to Luther in the great 
Antinornian controversy. He died court-preacher 
at Berlin. He wrote many theological books, but 
it is his collection of German proverbs (1528-29) 
that has assured him a place in German literary 
history. See Kawerau, Johann Agricola (1881), 

Agricola, Rudolthus, the foremost scholar of 
the 4 New Learning ' in Germany, was born near 
Groningen, m Friesland, 23d August 1443. His 
real name, Roelof Huysmatm (‘ husbandman ’), 
he Latinised into Agricola. From Groningen he 
passed to Louvain, Pans, and Italy, where, during 
1473-80, he attended the lectures of the most 
celebrated men of his age. In 1483 he established 
himself in the Palatinate, where he sojourned 
alternately at Heidelberg and Worms, dividing 
his time between private studies and public 
lectures, and enjoying high popularity. He dis- 
tinguished himself also as a musician and painter 
He revisited Italy (1484), and died at Heidelberg, 
28th October 1485. Most of his works were 
collected by Alard of Amsterdam (2 vols. Cologne, 
1539). See Tresling’s Vita Agncolce (Gron. 1830), 
and Bezold's German monograph (Mun. 1884). 

Agrippa, Cornelius, a cabalistic philosopher, 
born at Cologne of the noble family of Nettes- 
henn (14th September 1486), was educated at the 
university there, and early entered the service of 
the Emperor Maximilian. By him he was sent 
on a secret mission to Paris (1506), where he 
joined a theosophistic society, and whence he 
engaged m a madcap expedition to Catalonia. In 
1509 he was invited to teach theology at D61e, in 
Burgundy. His lectures on Reuchlin’s Dc Verbo 
Mirifico drew on him the bitter hatred of the 
monks, and he was obliged to resume a diplo- 
matic career. He was sent, in 1510, by Maxi- 
milian to London, where he was Colot’s guest. 
In 1511 he was summoned to join the imperial 
army in Italy ; 11^1515 he lectured at Pavia, and 
was made doctor *jpth of law and medicine. In 
1518 he became toWn-orator at Metz ; but in 1520 
he was back In Cologne, having roused the hos- 
tility of the Inquisition by his defence of a witch. 
Don. icans and ecclesiastical authorities perse- 
cute Ahnn, «o that he went to Fribourg in Switzer- 
land^f where he started a medical practice. In 
1524 he removed to Lyons, as physician to the 
queen-mother of France ; but here his character 
of occult philosopher, of semi- Lutheran even, 
soon tarnished pretexts for neglect. He could 
get no salary ; and at last, in 1528, he departed 
to Antwerp, where he was appointed historio- 
grapher to Charles V. He now began to publish 
nis works, De Incertitudvne et Vanitate Scien- 
tiarum (1530), De Occulta PhUosophia (1531-33), 
and De Nobilitaie Feminei Sexus (1532), the last 
two written more than twenty years earlier. The 
first displeased both emperor and monks ; the 
second procured him the title of magician. Once 
more he could get no salary, and was thrown into 
gaol for debt. Then he retired to Mechlin, and 
married a third wife, who proved unfaithful ; and 
then, again forced to dee, he set out on the wav 
to Lyons. He had hardly crossed the French 
border when he was cast into prison for slander- 
ing the queen-mother ; and though he was soon 
released, he reached Grenoble only to die (18th 


February 1585). The monkish fables— -of Agnppa’s 
black poodle, of his magic mirror, and of his over- 
curious pupil, who was rent in pieces by demons 
—have given place to a Just estimate of his 
character as an earnest searcher after truth, who 
fain would have unlocked Nature’s mysteries had 
he only held the right key. His complete works 
appeared at Lyons (2 vols. 1550). Bee his Life 
by Henry Morley (2 vols. 1856). 

Agrippa, M. Vipsanius (63-12 b.c.), a Roman 
general who commanded Octaviairs fleet at 
Actium (31 b.c ), and did good service in Gaul, 
Spain, Syria, and Pannoma. 

Agrippa I. and H. See Herod. 

Agrippi na. (1) The daughter of M. Vipsanius 
Agnppa and J tilia, daughter of Augustus, married 
Gennanicus, and on his sudden and suspicious 
death in Asia, earned his ashes with dutital 
affection to Rome. The esteem in which Bhe was 
held by the people made her hateful to Tiberius, 
and in 30 a.d. he banished her to the island of 
Pandataria, where she died by voluntary starva- 
tion three years later.— (2) Her daughter, Agrip- 
pina, one of the vilest of women, was born at 
Cologne, hence called Colonia Agrippina. She 
first married Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, by whom 
she had a son, afterwards the Emperor Nero. 
Her third husband was the Emperor Claudius, 
though her own uncle. She soon persuaded him 
to adopt as his successor Nero, to the exclusion 
of Bntannicus, his own son by his former wife, 
Messalina. She then proceeded to poison all his 
rivals and enemies, and finally the emperor him- 
self Her ascendency proving intolerable, Nero 
put her to death in 59 a.d. 



left a fortune of above 60 million francs. 

Aguesseau, Henri Fransois d’ (1668-1751), 
pronounced by Voltaire the most learned magis- 
trate that France ever possessed, was born at 
Limoges. A steady defender of the rights of the 
people and of the Galilean Church, he was three 
times chancellor of France, in 1717-18, 1720-22, 
and 1737-50. His works fill 13 vols. 1759-89 (2 
vols. 1865). See Lives by Boull6e (1849) and 
Mon 11 ier (1804) [Ah-gts-w. J 

Aguilar, Grace, was born of Jewish parentage 
at Hackney, near London, 2d June 1816, and from 
1828 lived mostly in Devonshire. She was always 
delicate, and died 16th September 1847, at Frank- 
fort, on her way to the baths of Schwalbach. 
During her lifetime she published The Magic 
Wreath (1835), Spirit of Judaism (1841), The Jewish 
Faith (1846), Ac ; Home Influence , A Mother's Re - 
compense , The Vale of Cedars, and three other grace- 
ful fictions, appeared posthumously. [Properly 
Ah-gee-laF .] 

Ahab, king of Israel from about 860 to 888 
b.c. , married Jezebel, a Sidonian princess, and 
introduced Phoenician elements into Hebrew life 
and religion. 

Ah&suerus. See Xerxes. 

Afclaulst, August Engelbert (1826-89), Fin- 
nish philologist, from 1868 professor of Finnish 
in the university of Helsingfors. 

Ahmed, the name of fonr sultans of Turkey, 
of whom Ahmed III. (1703-80) fought with credit 
against Russia. 

Ahmed Shah (c. 1724-78), the first monarch of 
Afghanistan, served in the bodyguard of Nadir 
Shah (a.v.), and on his assassination, retired to 
Afghanistan, whose tribes he induced to revolt 
and to choose him sovereign. His wealth and 
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military talents made him popular, and he ex- 
tended his conquests from Knorassan to Sirhind, 
and from the Oxus to the Indian Sea. 

Aim, Johann Franz (1796-1865), a German 
educationist, whose French Grammar for Germans 
(1834) has gone through more than 200 editions, 
and was succeeded by similar works on English, 
Italian, and Dutch. 

Aldan, St, the founder of the Northumbrian 
Church, was sent from Iona in 685, m answer to 
King Oswald's summons, to become Bishop of 
Northumbria. He established himself on Lmdis- 
fame, and, making missionary journeys to the 
mainland, achieved a great work, in spite of the 
ravages of Penda, the heathen ruler of Mercia. 
He died at Bamborough, 31st August 651. 

AIdd, Hamilton (1830-1906), English poet and 
novelist, was born at Paris, the son of an Armenian 
and of a daughter of Admiral Sir George Collier. 
He studied at Bonn, served in the British army 
(1845-52), and then settling down m the New 
Forest, devoted himself to literature. His poems 
include Eleonore (1856), and Songs without Music 
(1882); his novels, Rita (1^59), The Marstons 
(1868), Passages in the Life of a Lady (1887), and 
A Voyage of Discovery (1892). [Ah-ee-day.] 

Alkenhead, Thomas, a student, eighteen years 
old, who was hanged for blasphemy at Edin- 
burgh, 8th January 1697 

Alkln, John, born at Kibworth, Leicestershire, 
16th January 1747, was the son of John Aikin, 
D D. (1713-80), tutor from 1757 of Warrington 
Unitarian Academy. After studying at Edin- 
burgh and London, he took his M.D. at Leyden 
(1780), and practised in Chester, Warrington, Yar- 
mouth, and London ; but m 1798 retired to Stoke- 
Newington, where he died 7th December 1822. 
A friend of Priestley, E. Darwin, John Howard, 
and Southey, he was a voluminous author ; his 
works including Lives of Howard, Selden, and 
Usher : the General Biography (10 vols. 1799- 
1815); and the well-known Evenings at Home (6 
vols. 1792-95), written in conjunction with his 
sister, Mrs Barbauld (q.v,).— His daughter, Lucy 
Aikin, was born at, Warrington, 6th November 
1781, and died at Hampstead, 29th January 1864. 
She was author of Epistles on Women (1810) ; 
Memoir of John Aikin , M.D (1823); Memoirs of 
the Courts of Elizabeth , James /., and Charles I. 
(6 vola. 1818-38) ; and Life of Addison (1843). See 
her Memoirs (1864). 

Alkman, William (1682-1731), portrait-painter, 
was born at Caiinie, Arbroath. After studying 
art m Edinbuigh and Rome, m 1712 he settled 
in Edinburgh, and practised portrait- pain ting with 
success till 1723, when he was persuaded by the 
Duke of Argyll to remove to London. 

Allly, Pierre d\ or Petrus de Alliaco (1850- 
1419), a theologian and Nominalist philosopher, 
who became Chancellor of the university of Paris, 
Bishop of Compifegne, cardinal (1411), and papal 
legate in Germany. At the Council of Constance 
he headed the reform party, but agreed to the 
sentence on Husa and Jerome of Prague. 

Almard, Gustave, the French Fenimore Cooper, 
was born in Paris, 18th September 1818, and 
shipping as a cabin-boy to America, spent ten 
years of adventure in Arkansas and Mexico. He 
travelled also in Spain, Turkey, and the Caucasus ; 
in Paris, served as an officer of the Garde Mobile 
( 1848 ) ; organised the Francs-tireurs de la Presse 
(1870-71); died 20th June 1888. ' Gustave Aimard * 
was a pen-name, Olivier Gloux his real name. 


Ainger, Alfred (1887-1904), boru in London, 
graduated from Trinity Hall, Cambridge, m 
I860, and in 1866 became reader at the Temple 
Church, m 1887 a canon of Bristol, and in 1894 
Master of the Temple. He is best known as the 
biographer and editor of Lamb and Hood ; he 
wrote also on Crabbe. See Life and letters by 
E. Sichel (1906). 

Ainmiller, or Ainm^ller, Max Emanuel (1807- 
70), a Munich glass-painter. 

Alnslie, Hew (1792-1878), poet, was a native of 
Ayrshire, who in 1809 became clerk in the Register 
House at Edinburgh, and in 1822 emigrated to 
America, where he managed breweries. He wrote 
three or four very fair lyrics and more than a 
hundred very indifferent ones, and a Pilgrimage 
to the Jjand of Burns (1822 ; new ed. 1892) 

Ainsworth, Robert (1660-1743), was bom at 
Woodvale, near Manchester, and died in London. 
His Latin-English and English-Latm Dictionary 
was published in 1736. 

Ainsworth, William Fran< is (1807-96), an 
English physician, geologist, and Eastern travel- 
ler, was born at Exeter. 

Ainsworth, William Harrison, was born in 
Manchester, February 4, 1805, and educated at 
the grammar-school A solicitor’s son, in his 
se\enteenth year he was articled to a solicitor; 
and on his father’s death m 1824, went up to 
London to complete his legal studies. Two jeara 
later, however, he married a publisher’s daughter, 
and himself turned publisher for eighteen months. 
He had contributed some articles to magazines 
prior to 1822, so that his first-born was not .Sir 
John Chiverton (1826), an anonymous no* el, be- 
praised by Scott, b t partly, it seems now, the 
work of a Mr Aston. Anyhow’, his earliest hit 
was Rookwood (1834), with its vivid description of 
Dick Turpin’s ride to York. By 1881 he had 

S ublished no fewer than thirty-nine novels. 

everal of these appeared originally in Bentley’s 
Miscellany , Ainsworth’s Magazine (1842-54), and 
the New Monthly, of which he was successively 
editor ; and seven of them were illustrated by 
Criuksiiank— viz Rookwood , Jack Sheppaid (1839), 
Tower of London (1840), Guy Fawkes (1841 ), ifWr’s 
Daughter (1842), Windsor Ca > ^T843), aqd St 
James’s (1S44). To these may be 'added Ins 
Crichton (1837), Old St Paul's (1841$, and Txtnoa- 
shire If itches (1848), a 4 possessing sortie intrinsic 
claim to literary merit. He died at Rcighte, 
January 3, 1882. See Life by Ellis (1910). 

Aird, Thomas, minor poet, was bom afe*«£ow- 
den, Roxburghshire, in 1802. In 1816, entering 
the university of Edinburgh, he theie made 
Carlyle’s acquaintance ; whilst, as a tutor in 
Selkirkshire, he often met Hogg, the Ettnck 
Shepherd. He was destined for the church, 
but, devoting himself to letters, published m 1826 
Martzoujle, a Tragedy , with other Poems, From 
1835 till 1868 Aird edited the Conservative Dum- 
fries Herald; and at Dumfries he died, 25fch 
April 1876. 4 The Devil’s Dream ’ is the best 

known of his Poems , to the fifth edition (1878) of 
which a Life by J. Wallace is prefixed. 

Airy, Sir George Bxddell, K.C.B. (1672), 
Astronomer Royal from 1886 till his retirement 
in 1881, was bom at Alnwick, 27th July 1801. 
Educated at Hereford, Colchester, and Man- 
chester grammar-school, in 1819 he went up to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, of which he was 
elected scholar (1822) ana fellow (1824X having 
the year before come out senior wrangler. In 
1826 he was appointed Lucasian professor of 
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Mathematics, in 1828 professor ot Astronomy. He 
died 2d Jan. 1892. See Autobiography (1896). 

Akbar (i.e. ‘the great,’ his proper name being 
Jelal-ed-din-Mohainmed), Mogul emperor of India, 
was born 14th October 1542 at Amaikot during 
the flight of his father, Humayun, to Persia. 
Humayun recovered the throne of Delhi in 1555, 
but died within a year. The young prince at 
first committed the administration to a regent, 
Beiram, but in 1560 took the power into 'his own 
hands. At this time only a few of the many 
provinces once subdued by the Mongol invaders 
were actually subject to the throne of Delhi ; 
in ten or twelve years, Akbar’s empire embraced 
the whole of India north of the Vmdhya Moun- 
tains. His wisdom, vigour, and humanity are 
unexampled m the Bast. He promoted commerce 
by constructing roads, establishing a uniform 
system of weights and measures, organising a 
vigorous police, and adjusting taxation. For a 
born Mohammedan, his tolerance was wonder- 
ful ; and Portuguese missionaries from Goa were 
sent at Ins request to give him an account of the 
Christian faith. He even attempted to promul- 
gate a new religion of his own, an eclectic kind 
of deism or natural religion. Literature received 
great encouragement. Abul-Fazljtheable minister 
of Akbar, has left a valuable history of his master’s 
reign, entitled Akbar-nameh. Akbar died 13th 
October 1605 at Agra, and was buried in a noble 
mausoleum at Sikaudra. See works by Malleson 
(1890), Noer (trails. 1890), Vincent Smith (1917). 

A Kempis, Thomas. See Kempis. 

Akenside, Mark, poet and physician, was born 
at Newcastle, 9th November 1721. The son of a 
butcher, at the age of seven he was accidentally 
lamed for life in his father’s shop. He was 
destined for the Presbyterian ministry, and m 
1739 was sent to study theology at Edinburgh, 
but soon abandoned it for medicine. He took 
his M.D. at Leyden in 1744, and practised at 
Northampton, then at Hampstead, and finally in 
London. His success as a practitioner was never 
very great, owing -to his haughty and pedantic 
manner, which Smollett sketches to the life m 
Peregrine Pickle ; but at Leyden he had formed 
an intimacy with Jeremiah Dyson, and this rich 
and generous Mend allowed him £800 a year. 
He died in London, June 23, 1770, having nine 
years earlier been appointed one of the physicians 
to the queen. He contributed verses to the 
Gentleman's Magazine as early as 1737 ; and in 
1744 appeared his Pleasures of the Imagination , a 
didactic poem, begun in his eighteenth year, to 
which is owing whatever celebrity attaches to his 
name. In 1772 Dyson published his poems (best 
ed. by Dyce, with Life, 1834). 

Akers, Benjamin Paul, an American sculptor, 
bom near Portland, Maine, 10th July 1825 ; died 
at Philadelphia, 21st May 1861. 

Akl'ba, Ben Joseph, a very influential Jewish 
rabbi, who studied under Rabbi Eliezer, and had 
a gieat share in redacting the oral law or Mishna. 
He entered heartily into the revolt of Bar-Cochba 
(q.v.), and, on his overthrow, was put to death 
with great tortures by the Romans (185 a.d.). 

Aktakof, Ivan Sergeyevitch (1828-86), a 
Russian lyrist and publicist, best known as the 
representative of Panslavism. 

Alaooque, Marguerite Marie (1647-90), a 
French nun at Paray-le-Monial, the founder of 
the devotion of the Sacred Heart. See Lives by 
Bougaud (7th ed., Paris, 1886), Barry (1889), and 
Tickell (1890). 


Alamannl, Luigi (1495-1556), an Italian poet, 
who was born at Florence and died at Amboise, 
having been employed as a diplomatist by Francis 
I. and Henry II. of France. 

Alarcon, Pedro Antonio de (1838-91), a 
Spanish poet, novelist, and Liberal politician. 

Alarcon y Mendoza, Juan Ruiz de (c. 1580- 
1689), reputed next amongst Spanish dramatists 
to Calderon and Lope de Vega, was born of good 
family in Mexico, and early obtained a post in the 
council of the Indies at Madrid, where he died. 
He was neglected for generations save by pla- 
giarists, but restore* 1 to his real rank by modern 
critics. His heroic tragedies are almost as bril- 
liant as his character-comedies. See the collected 
editions by Hartzenbusch (1848-52) and Garcia 
Ramon (2 vols 1884). 

Al'ario I., the Visigoth, appears in 894 a.d. as 
leader of the Gothic auxiliaries of Theodosius. 
Next year, however, he invaded and ravaged 
Thrace, Macedon, Thessaly, and Illyria, but was 
driven out of the Peloponnesus by Stilieho and 
the troops of the western empire. In 896 he was 
made governor of Illyria by the eastern emperor 
Arcadius ; in 400 he invaded Upper Italy, but was 
met and defeated by Stilieho at Pollentia on the 
Tanarus (402), whereupon he retired to Illyria. 
Through Stilicho’s mediation he concluded a 
treaty with Hononus, agreeing to join m attack- 
ing Arcadms. The projected expedition did not 
tako place, but when Hononus failed to pay the 
promised subsidy, Alaric invested Rome. Pro- 
mises again made were again broken, and a second 
time he besieged Rome. Enraged by further 
breach of covenant, he advanced on Rome a third 
tune (410), and his troops pillaged the city for six 
days, Alaric, who was an Arian Christian like 
his people, forbidding his soldiers to dishonour 
women or destroy religious buildings. When 
Alaric quitted Rome, it was only to prosecute 
the conquest, of Sicily ; and he seemed likely to 
become master of all Italy, when in 410 be died at 
Cosenza, m Calabria, only thirty-four years of age. 
Legend tells that, to hide his remains from the 
Romans, they were deposited in the bed of the 
river Busento, and that the captives who had 
been employed in the work were put to death. 

Alaric IL, eighth king of the Visigoths, ruled, 
from 484 onwards, Gaul south of the Loire, and 
most of Spam. An Arian, he was attacked, com- 
pletely routed near Poitiers, and slain by the 
orthodox Clovis, king of the Franks (507). 

Alasoo, John. See Labco. 

Al'ava, Don Miguel Ricardo de (1771-1848), 
Spanish general and statesman, served under 
Wellington, for a time led the anti -absolutist 
party in the Cortes, and alternately held office 
or was an exile m England or Belgium. 

Alban, St, a Roman soldier, the protomartyr 
of Britain, said to have been beheaded at Verulara 
or St Albans about 308 for sheltering a Christian 
priest known (by mistranslation) as Amphibalus. 

Alba'nl, a Roman family, many members of 
which, from the accession of Giovanni Francesco 
Albani as Clement XI. to the papal throne in 
1700, filled high positions in the church. It died 
out in 1852. It was Cardinal Alessandro Albani 
(1692-1779) who formed the famous art-collection 
in the Villa AJbanl. [Al-bah' nee.] 

Albani, Francesco (1678-1660), a painter of 
the Bolognese school, studied, along with Guido 
Beni, first under Calvaert, and afterwards under 
Ludovico Caracci. He painted about forty*flve 
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altar-pieces; but his bent inclined him moie to 
mythological or pastoral subjects. 

Albani, Dajck Emma (rUe Lajeunesse : D.B.E. 

_ 1925), vocalist, born in 1862 at Chainbly, Canada, 

and trained in music by her father, at twelve 
made her debut at Albany, whence she assumed 
the professional name of ‘ Albani.’ She studied 
at Paris and Milan, and in 1870 sung at Messina 
with a success that the leading cities of Europe 
and America confirmed. In 1878 she married Mr 
Ernest Gye, eldest son of the director of the 
Royal Italian Opera, London. On retiring in 
1911 she published Forty Years of Song. 

Al bania, Count d\ the title assumed succes- 
sively by two brothers, 1 John Sobieski Stolberg 
, Stuart ’ (1796-1872) and 4 Charles Edward Stuart ’ 
(1799-1880), who were certainly the sons of Lieu- 
tenant Thomas Allen, R.N., and v*ho claimed 
that he was the son of Prince Charles Edward. 
For their sqjoum in the Highlands, their publica- 
tions, and the younger brother’s descendants, 
see Beveridge, The Sooteski Stuarts (1909). 

Albany, Duke or, the title conferred in 1881 
on Prince Leopold (1853-84), youngest sou or 
Queen Victoria. Studious and delicate, he died 
at Cannes, having in 1882 married the Princess 
H616ne Frederica Augusta of Waldeck-Pyrmont 
(1861-1922), who bore him a daughter and a son, 
Leopold (b. 1884; Duke of Saxe-Coburg, 1905), 
who forfeited his British title in the Great War. 

Albany, Louisa, Countess of, was born at 
Mons, 20th September 1752, the daughter of 
Prince Gustav Adolf of Stolberg, who fell in the 
battle of Leuthen (1757). A bright, merry girl 
of nineteen, in 1772 she was married to Prince 
Charles Edward, no longer 4 bonny,’ and no longer 
1 young,’ but a selfish worn-out sot. No children 
came of the marriage ; and in 1780, to escape from 
ill-usage, the countess sought refuge in a nunnery. 
Three years later she obtained a formal separa- 
tion ; and, both before and after her husband’s 
death (1788), she lived with the poet Alfleri (q.v ), 
and on his death (1808), with a French painter, 
Fabre. She died 29th January 1824. See works 
by Von Reumont(2 vols. Berl. 1860) and Vernon 
Lee (1884). 

Albemarle, the English form of Aumale, in 
Normandy, whose first earl, Odo, received from 
his brother-in-law, William the Conqueror, the 
lordship of the Isle of Holderness, in Yorkshire. 
Both lordship and title reverted by marriage to 
the royal family in 1269 ; and four times subse- 

J iuently was the title of Albemarle conferred on 
our different persons— e.g. in 1419 on Richard 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, and in 1660 on his 
soi-disant descendant. General Monk (q.v.). It 
expired with his son in 1688 ; and in 1696 Arnold 
Joost van Keppel (1669-1718), a devoted follower 
of William HI., was made Earl of Albemarle. 
Among his descendants have been William, second 
«arl (1782-54), soldier and diplomatist ; George, 
third earl (1724-72), who captured Havana ; and 
' George Tnomas Keppel, sixth earl (1799-1891). 
£* r ' who fought at Waterloo, and rose to be a general 
in 1874. Of several works by him, the most 
interesting is Fifty Years of my Lift (1876). 
Albero'nl, Giulio, cardinal and statesman, 

, was bom at Firensuola, near Piacenza. 21st May 
* 1664. The son of a poor vine-dresser, he yet was 

carried by the Due de Venddme, as secretary, to 
France and Spain. In 1718 the Duke of Parma 
employed him as his agent in Madrid ; and quickly 
gaining the favour of Philip V., in 1714 he became 
prime-minister of Spain, and in 1717 was made 
a cardinal. His internal administration was 
2 


liberal and vise, and be did much to develop the 
resources of Spain, while he remodelled the army 
and fleet, and increased the foreign commerce. To 

n the queen, he suddenly invaded Sardinia, 
lation of the Peace of Utrecht— an un- 
expected audacity that made England, France, 
Austria, and Holland form, in 1719, the ‘Quad- 
ruple Alliance.’ But Alberom was not dismayed, 
even when the Spanish fleet m the Mediterranean 
was destroyed by an English one. He patronised 
the Pretender to annoy England, and the French 
Protestants to annoy Louis. He sought to unite 
Peter of Russia and Charles XII. with him, to 
plunge Austria into a war with the Turks, to stir 
up an insurrection in Hungary, and to bring 
about the downfall of the Regent m France. 
But Philip lost courage, and concluded a treaty, 
its chief condition the dismissal of the cardinal. 
He was ordered to leave Spain without delay 
and fled to a monastery at Bologna. On the death 
of the pope in 1721 , he repaired to Rome, and took 
part in tne election of Innocent XIII., who, like 
his two successors, befriended the great exile. 
Alberoni, however, soon retired to Piacenza, 
where he died June 16, 1752. See Italian Life by 
Bersani (1862). 

Albert (or Albrecht) I. (c. 1250-1308), Duke 
of Austria, was crowned German king at Aix- 
la-Chapelle in 1298. He ruled with vigour and 
success, and reduced his unruly nobles to obedi- 
ence ; but was murdered while crossing the Reuss 
in a boat, by his own nephew, John, whose claim 
to the duchy of Swabia he had refused —Four 
other Dukes of Austria boie the name of Albert, 
of whom Albert V. (1397-1439) was elected German 
king m 1438, and as such was called Albert II. 

Albert (1490-1545) m 1513 became Archbishop 
of Magdeburg, and in 1514 Archbishop and Elector 
of Mainz. , 

Albert (1490-1568), last grand-master of the 
Teutonic Order, and first Duke of Piussia, was 
a younger son of the Margrave of Anspach. 
Elected grand-master in 1511, he embraced the 
Reformation, and, by Luther’s advice, declared 
himself secular Duke of Prussia. 

Albert, or Albrecht (1559-1621), the Pious, 
Archduke of Austria, was the third son of the 
Emperor Maximilian II. Brought up at the 
Spanish court, in 1577 he was made cardinal, m 
1584 Archbishop of Toledo, and during 1594- 96 
was viceroy of Portugal. He was next appointed 
Stadtholder of the Netherlands, where ne dis- 
played a moderation unwonted among the proud 
proconsuls of Spain. He relinquished his orders, 
and m 1598 married the infanta Isabella. In 1599 
he was defeated by Maurice of Nassau, and m 1609 
made a twelve years’ truce with him. 

Albert, Prince Consort, was born at Schloss 
Rosenau, near Coburg, August 26. 1819, the 
younger son of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
oy his first marriage with Louisa, daughter of the 
Duke of Saxe-Gotna-Altenburg. After a careful 
domestic education, the Prince, along with hrt 
elder brother, studied at Brussels and Bonn (1 830- 
88), where, in addition to the sciences connected 
with state-craft, be devoted himself with ardour 
to natural history and chemistry, and displayed 
great taste for the fine arts, especially painting 
and music. Gifted with a handsome figure, hi 
attained expertness in all knightly exercises; 
whilst by Baron Stockmar, his mentor, he was 
imbued wjth a real interest in European politics. 
Queen Victoria and he met first in 1886, and fell 
in love like ordinary mortals, though the marriage 
had long been projected by King Leopold and 
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Baron Stockinar. It was celebrated in Loudon 
on 10th February 1840. The title of Consort of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty was fotmally con- 
ferred m 1842, and that of Prince Consort in 
1857. He abstained, with prudence and tact, 
from audue meddling with state affairs, whilst 
opening for himself an influential sphere of action 
in the encouragement and promotion of science 
and art. The Exhibition of 1851 owed much to 
him. He held strongly that Prussia should be 
supreme in Germany. On 14th December 1861 
he died of typhoid fever at Windsor Castle. See 
his Life by Sir Theodore Martin (5 vols. 1874- 
80); Vitzthum's Reminiscences (tians. 1887); also 
the articles Victoria, Edward VII. 

Albert I., king of the Belgians, born in 1875, 
married Duchess Elizabeth of Bavaria m 1900, 
and succeeded his uncle, Leopold II., in 1909. 
When the Germans invaded Belgium in 1914, he 
set a noble example of honour, heroism, and hope. 

Albert was the name by which Alexandre 
Martin (1815-95), socialist, was commonly known. 
He was conspicuous in the 1848 revolution, an 
associate of Louis Blanc (q.v.), promoted the 
Ateliers Nationaux, was a member of the pro- 
visional government, and for joining in an imeute 
was sentenced to imprisonment for life, but par- 
doned by Louis Napoleon in 1859. He emerged 
into notoriety again under the Commune of 1871, 
but soon Anally sank into obscurity. 

Albert, Eduard (1841-1900), born at Senften- 
berg, in Bohemia, became eminent as professor of 
Surgery latterly at Vienna, as an operator, and as 
contributing by his surgical writings and clinical 
methods to the development of his art. 

Albert, Euoen Francis Charles d’, born 
at Glasgow in 1864, the son of a French Musi- 
cian and dancing-master, studied at London 
and abroad, and became very distinguished as 
pianist and composer He composeu operas, a 
suite, a symphony, many songs, and much music 
for the piano. 

Albert, Heinrich (1604-51), sometimes called 
Alberti, was a German composer who did much 
to develop the German lied as we know it, com- 
posed many airs, songs, chorales, and hymn- 
tunes. He was born at Lobenstem, m Saxony, 
studied at Leipzig, and became oiganist in 
Komgsberg. 

Albert, Joseph (1825-86), a German photog- 
rapher, who was born at Munich and died there, 
made valuable improvements on the gelatine 
process in photo-mechanical printing. 

Albertos Mhgnus, Count of Bollstadt, the 
Doctor Universalis of the schoolmen, was born at 
Lauingen, in Swabia, in 1193, studied at Padua, 
and, entering the newly-founded Dominican order, 
taught in tne schools of Hildesheim, Ratisbon, 
and Cologne, where Thomas Aquinas was his 
pupil. In 1245-54 he lectured at Paris, in 1254 
became provincial of the Dominicans in Germany, 
and in 1260 was named Bishop of Ratisbon. But 
in 1262 he retired to his convent at Cologne to 
devote himself to literary pursuits, and there he 
died in 1280. Of his works (21 vols. fol. 1651) the 
most notable are the Summa Theologies and the 
Summa de Creaturis. Albertus excelled all his 
contemporaries in the wideness of his learning, 
and in legend appears as a magician. He was 
to the best of his ability a faithful follower of 
Aristotle as presented by Jewish, Arabian, and 
western commentators, and did more than any 
one to bring about that union of theology and 
Aristotelian ism which la the basis of scholasti- 


cism. See works by Sighart (1857 ; trans. 1876), 
D’Assailly, Bach, and Weddingen (1881). 

Albery, James (1888-89), dramatic author, born 
in London, author of Two Roses , Forgiven, Oriana , 
and other plays. 

Alboln, king of the Lombards (in Pannonls), 
succeeded in 561, fought against the Ostrogoths, 
and slew Kunimond, king of the Gepidee, with his 
own hand (566), marrying his daughter Rosamond. 
In 568 he invaded Italy, subdued it to the Tiber, 
and fixed his residence at Pavia. He was a just 
ruler ; but at a feast at Verona he made his queen 
drink fVom her father’s skull, and she incited her 
paramour to murder him (674). 

Alboni, Marietta (1826-94), a great contralto 
opera-singer, was born at Cesena, in the Romagna, 
and died near Versailles. 

Albornoz, Gil Alvarez Carillo, born at 
Cuenca, in Spam, in 1300, became Archbishop of 
Toledo, but fought against the Moors, and was 
dubbed a knight. For denouncing Peter the 
Cruel, he had to flee to Pope Clement VI. at 
Avignon, who made him a cardinal ; and he died 
papal legate at Bologna in 1867. 

Albreoht, Archduke (1817-95), son of the 
Archduke Charles, fought under Radetzky m 
1849, and as field -marshal commanded m Italy 
at Custozza, &c., in 1866. He reorganised the 
Austrian army, and wrote on nnlitaiy subjects- 
See Life by C vou Duncker (Vienna, 1897). 

Albrechtsberger, Johann Georo (1786-1809), 
Viennese organist, composer, and author of books 
on musical composition, was Beethoven’s teacher. 

Albret, Jeanne d’. See Jeanne. 

Albuquerque, Affonso d\ ‘ the Great,’ viceroy 
of the Indies, was bom in 1453, near Lisbon. 
Appointed viceroy of the new possessions in 
India, he landed on the Malabar coast m 1508, 
and conquered Goa, which he made the seat 
of the Portuguese government, besides Ceylon, 
the Sunda Isles, Malacca, and (in 1515) the island 
of Ormuz. He was active, far-seeing, wise, 
humane, and equitable ; but through his enemies 
at court he was superseded in his office— a blow 
that gave a severe shock to his shattered health. 
A few days after, he died at sea near Goa, 
December 16, 1515. His Commentaries were trans- 
lated by Birch for the Hakluyt Soc. (4 vols. 
1875-84). See the monograph by Morse Stephens 
(‘ Rulers of India,’ 1891). [Al-boo-ker'ke,] 

Alcaeus, one of the greatest Greek lyric poets, 
flourished in Mitylene about 600 b.c. He was 
the inventor of the Alcaic verse, which Horace, 
the happiest of his imitators, transplanted into 
the Latin language. Of the ten books of Alcwus’s 
odes, only fragments remain, which are collected 
in Bergk’s Poetce Lyrici Greed (4th ed. Leip. 1878). 

Alo&m'enes, a Greek Bculptori the rival of 
Phidias (q.v.). 

Alcester, Frederick Beauchamp Paget Set- 
mour, Lord (1821-96), admiral R.N., was edu- 
cated at Eton, entered the navy in 1884, 
served in Burma, in the Baltic against Russia, 
and in New Zealand, and received his peerage for 
the bombardment of Alexandria in 1882. 

Alolbi'ades, born at Athens about 460 a.c., 
lost his father, OUnias, in the battle of Coronet 
(447), and so was brought up in the house of his 
kinsman Pericles. Socrates gained great in- 
fluence over him, but was unable to restrain his 
love of magnificence and dissipation, especially 
after his marriage to the wealthy Hipp&rete. He 
first bore arms in the expedition against Potidsea 
(482 M.c.), but took no part in political matters 
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till after the death of the demagogue Cleon, when, 
jealous of Nicias, he persuaded the Athenians to 
ally themselves with Argos, Elis, and Mantinea 
(420) against Sparta. It was at his suggestion 
that, in 415, they engaged in the Sicilian expedi- 
tion, of which he was a commander. But while 
preparations were making, one night all the 
statues of Hermes in Athens were mutilated. 
Alcibiades’ enemies threw on him the blame of 
this sacrilege, and after he had set sail, he was 
recalled to stand his trial. Passing to Lace- 
deemon, and conforming to Spartan manneis, he 
Induced the Lacedaemonians to send assistance to 
Syracuse, to form an alliance with Persia, and to 
encourage Ionia and the islands, whithor he now 
went, to revolt against Athens. But the not 
uitfust suspicions of Agis and other Spartaus led 
hnn to flee to Tissaphernes, the Persian satrap, 
to whom lie soon became indispensable. And 
now he began to plot the overthiow of democracy 
in Athens, and secured Persian support for the 
oligarchical council established in 411, which did 
not, however, recall him. Thereupon he took 
the command of the Athenian (democratic) army 
at Samos, and during the next four years 
defeated the Spartans at cvnosserna, Abydos, 
and Cyzicus, recovered Chalcedon and Byzan- 
tium, and restored to the Athenians the dominion 
of the sea. He then returned home (407), and 
was received with general enthusiasm. He was 
sent back to Asia with a hundred ships ; but his 
own ill-success against Andros, and the defeat of 
his lieutenant at Notium, enabled his enemies to 
get him superseded (406). He went into exile in 
the Thracian Chersonesus, and after the great 
Spartan victory at ASgospotami, he crossed over 
to Phrygia, on his way to the court of Arta- 
xerxes. By procurement of the Spartans, who 
knew he was seeking Persian help to enable 
the Athenians to crush them, the house he lived 
in was set on fire by a band of assassins, and he 
died defending himself m 404. 

AlCiphron (Jlo. 180 A.D.), a Greek writer of 118 
imaginary epistles (ed. by Hercher, Paris, 1873). 

Aleman (Jlo. 620 B.C.) was born at Sardis, in 
Lydia, but lived, first as a slave, and afterwards 
as a freedman, in Sparta. The first to write 
erotic poetry, he composed in the Doric dialect 
Parthenia , or songs sung by choruses of virgins, 
bridal-hymns, and verses in praise of love and 
wine. Of hia scanty fragments, which are given 
In Bergk's Poetm Lyrici , the most important is a 
Parthenion , discovered on an Egyptian papyrus 
at Paris in 1865. 

Aloook, Sir Rutherford, K C.B. (1862), was 
born in 1809 in Lordon, studied medicine there 
at King's College, and served on the medical staff 
of the British Legion of (1888-36). British 
consul to China (1844), he was m 185S made con- 
sul-general in Japan, and from 1859 to 1865 
was minister-plenipotentiary there, then till 1871 
envoy to the Chinese government. Ainonc his 
works are The Capital of the Tycoon ( 1J68) ana Art 
in Japan (1878). He died 2d Nov. 1897. 

Aloott, Louisa May (1882-88), daughter of the 
pedlar-educationist. Amos Bronson Alcott (1799- 
1888), was born at Germantown, Philadelphia, 
and aied at Concord. Her greatest success, Little 
Women (2 vols. 1868-69). was one of twenty-eight 
works. See the fathers Life and Philosophy, by 
8anborn and Harris (1898); and Louisa’s Lift, 
Letters , and Journals, by Cheney (1889). 

Aleudla, Manuel de Godoy, Duke of (1767- 
1851), a Spanish statesman, Charles IV.'s un- 
principled favourite, was born at Badajoz, and 


died in Paris, having fled Spain in 1808. See hia 
Mimoires (1836), and Life by D’ Auvergne (1912). 

Alcuin (originally Ealhwine\ or Albinus, the 
adviser of Charlemagne, was born at York in 735, 
and educated at the cloister-school, of which in 
778 lie became master. In 781, returning from 
Rome, he met Charlemagne at Parma, and on 
his invitation attached himself to the court at 
Aix-la-Cliapelle. Here he devoted himself first 
to the education of the royal family itself, and 
through his influence the court became a school 
of culture for the hitherto almost barbarous 
Frankish empire. In 796 he settled at Tours as 
abbot ; and the school here soon became one of 
the most important in the empire. Till his death 
here in 804, he still corresponded constantly with 
Charlemagne. His works comprise poems ; works 
on grammar, rhetoric, and dialectics ; theological 
and ethical treatises ; lives of several saints ; aud 
over two hundred letters. The best edition is 
that of Frobemus (Ratisbon, 1777), reprinted in 
Migne’s Patrologia (1851). See monographs by 
Loientz (1829), Mounter (1864), Werner (1881), 
West (1892), and Gaskom (1904); and Mullmger’s 
Schools of Chat les the Great (1877). 

Aldhelm, or Ealdhklm, Sr (c. 640-709), edu- 
cated at Malmesbury and Canterbury, became 
abbot of Malmesbury about 673, Bishop of Sher- 
borne in 705 A skilled architect, he built a little 
church still standing (some say) at Bi ad ford -on- 
Avon ; a great scholar, lie wrote I Atm tieatmes, 
letters, aud vemes, besides English poems that 
have perished. See Life by G. F. Browne (1903), 
and his works tit Giles’s Patres Eccles . Angl. (1844). 

Aldred (also Ealdred or Aired) became abbot 
of Tavistock (1027), Bishop of Worcester (1044), 
and Archbishop of York (1060> He undertook 
several diplomatic missions to the Continent, and 
was the first English bishop to visit Jerusalem 
(1058). It has been alleged that he crowned 
Harold in 1066 ; he certainly crowned William 
the Conquen * and proved a faithful servant to 
the Norman king, lie was active and courageous, 
but ambitious, greedy, and self-seeking. Aldred 
died at York, September 11, 1069. 

Aldrich, Henry (1647-1710), born at West- 
minster, passed in 1662 from Westminster School 
to Christ Church, Oxford, of which he became a 
canon in 1682, and dean in 1689. He designed the 
Feck water Quadrangle, and wrote the well-known 
catch, ‘Hark, the bonny Christ Church Bells;’ 
but he is less remembered as architect or com- 
poser, or even as an inveterate smoker, thau as 
the author of the Artis Tjogicre Compendium (1691), 
of which a new edition appeared m 1862. 

Aldrioh. Thomas Bailey (1836-1907), poet 
and novelist, was born at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, U.S, While engaged in a New 
York counting-house, he began to contribute verse 
to the newspapers, and soon after the publication 
of The Bells (1855), adopted journalism as a pro- 
fession. From 1881 to 1890 lie was editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly. 

Aldridge, Ira (c. 1805-67X • negro tragedian, 
born in Senegambla, in 1825 c&me to Glasgow from 
New York to study for a missionary career ; but 
next year, forsaking the pulpit fbr the stage, made 
his debut as ‘ Othello ’ in a small London theatre. 
He played in the provinces till 1852 ; then on the 
Continent won a high reputation, which London 
refused to endorse (1857); and finally died at 
Lodz, in Poland. 

Ajdrovandl, Ulisse ( 1522 - 1005 ), naturalist, was 
born at Bologna, and educated there and at Padua. 
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Imprisoned at Rom© in 1549 as a heretic, he 
graduated in medicine at the university of his 
native city (1553), occupied successively its chairs 
of Botany and Natural History, and established 
its Botanical Garden in 1567. All his studies and 
collections were made subservient to his great 
work on birds, insects, and molluscs (1599-1642). 

Aldas Manutlus, or Aldo Manuzzi (1450- 
1515), the Venetian printer after whom are named 
the Aldine editions of the Greek and Roman 
classics and of the great Italian writers that for 
about a hundred years were printed at Venice by 
himself and his successors (his son, Paolo Manuzip, 
1512-74; and his son, Aldus the younger, 1547- 
97). He was the first to print Greek books. Ho 
had beautiful founts of Greek type and Latin 
type made, and first used italics on a large scale. 
In all 908 works were issued, of which tho rarest 
and most valuable are those from 1490 to 1497, 
the Virgil of 1501, and the Rhetores Groeci. Soe 
French works by Renouard (3d ed. 1834) and 
Didot (1875 ; Eng. trans. 3 vols. 1887), and Horatio 
F. Brown’s The Venetian, Printing-Press (1891). 

Aleander, Hikronymus (1480-1542), a learned 
Italian cardinal, an opponent of Luther. 

Aleardi, Aleardo, Count (181 2 78), an Italian 
poet, who was born and died at Verona. 

Aleosandri. See Alexandra 

Aleman, Mateo (c 1550-1610), a Spanish 
novelist, was born at Seville, and died m Mexico. 
His great work is Guzman tie Al/arache (1599), a 
novel with a rascal for the hero, which in halt-a- 
dozen years ran through twenty -six editions, or 
50,000 copies. [Ah-lc-mahn' .] 

Alembert. See D'Alembert. 

Alengon, title of a ducal family, a branch of the 
house of Valois, representatives of which fell at 
Crecy and Agincourt, and held high command at 
Pavia. Subsequently the title was given to a 
brother of Charles IX., who fought against the 
Huguenots, to the grandson of Louis XIV , to a 
brother of Louis XVI., and to a grandson of 
Loui8-Philippe. [Ah-lon 9 -son 9 ' .] 

Alesius, Alexander, Reformer, was born in 
Edinburgh, 23d April 1500, studied at St Andrews, 
and became a canon there. Won over to the 
Reformation, he had to flee to the Continent 
(1532), and, settling at Wittenberg, signed tho 
Augsburg Confession, and gained tne friendship 
of Melanchthon. In 1535 he came over to Eng- 
land, was well received by Cranmer and Crom- 
well, and lectured for a time on theology at 
Cambridge; but the persecuting ‘Six Articles’ 
compelled him to return to Germany. He was 
successively appointed to a theological chair in 
the universities of Frankfort-on-tne-Oder and 
Leipzig, where he died 17th March 1565. 

Alexander the Great, son of Philip of Mace- 
don and Olympias, daughter of Neoptolemus 
of Epirus, was born at Pella, 856 b.c\, and was 
trained by Aristotle in every branch of human 
learning. He was but sixteen when his father 
marched against Byzantium, and left him regent 
In his absence ; and he displayed singular courage 
at the battle of Chaeronea (888 b.c. ). Philip, being 
appointed generalissimo of the Greeks, was pre- 
paring for a war with Persia, when he was assas- 
sinated (386 b.c.), and Alexander, not yet twenty 
years or age. ascended the throne. Having 
crushed the rebellious Illyrians, and razed Thebes 
to the ground (to prevent a coalition with Athens), 
Alexander crossed the Hellespont in 334 b.c., 
with 80,000 foot and 5000 horse, and obtained a 
great victory over the Persians at the river 


Granicus ; whereupon most of the cities of Asia 
Minor at once opened their gates to him. At a 
pass near Issue, in Cilicia, he met Darius and his 
army of 600,000, and utterly defeated him. Tho 
family of Darius fell, as well as the treasure, into 
the hands of the conqueror, who treated them 
with the greatest magnanimity. Alexander now 
occupied Damascus, and took and destroyed Tyre, 
after seven months of incredible exertion (832 
b.c.). Thence he marched victoriously through 
Palestine. Egypt, weary of the Persian yoke, 
welcomed him as a deliverer ; and here he restored 
native institutions, and founded Alexandria (331 
b.c.). After consulting the oracle of Ammon in 
the Libyan Desert, he again set out to meet 
Darius, and near Arbela in 831 b.c. won another 
decisive victory over an army of more than a 
million men. Darius escaped on horseback. 
Babylon and Sim, tho treasure-houses of the 
East, opened their gates to Alexander, who also 
entered m triumph Persepolis, the capital of 
Persia. Such marvellous successes dazzled his 
judgment and inflamed his passions. He became 
a slavo to debauchery, and his caprices were as 
cruel as they were ungrateful. In a fit of 
drunkenness, and at the instigation of Thais, 
an Athenian courtesan, he set fire to Persepolis, 
tho wonder of the world, and reduced it to a 
heap of ashes. Having discovered a conspiracy 
in which the son of Parmenio was implicated, he 
put both father and son to death, though Par- 
inemo was mnocont. In 829 he overthrew the 
Scythians on the banks of the Jaxartes ; and 
next year he subdued the whole of Sogdiana, and 
married Roxana, whom he had taken prisoner 
The murder of his foster-brother, Clitus, in a 
drunken brawl, followed in 327 b.c. In 820 b.c., 
proceeding to the conquest of India, hitherto 
known only by name, Alexander crossed the 
Indus near to the modern Attock, and at the 
Hydaspes (Jhelum) overthrew Porus, after a 
bloody contest, in which he lost his charger 
Bucephalus ; thence he marched through the 
Punjab, establishing Greek colonies. Having 
hence fought his way to the ocean, he ordered 
Nearchus to sail to the Persian Gulf, while 
he himself marched back through Gedrosia 
(Beluchistan). Of all the troops which had set 
out with Alexander, little more than a fourth 
part arrived with him in Persia (825 b.o.). At 
Susa he married Stateira, the daughter of Darius. 
At Babylon he was busy with gigantic plans of 
conquest and civilisation, when he was taken ill 
after a banquet, and died eleven days later (823 
b.c.). His body was deposited in a golden coffin 
at Alexandria by Ptolemaeus. His empiro soon 
broke up, and was dividod amongst his generals 
(see Ptolemy, Skleucid.*). Alexander was more 
than a conqueror. He diffused the language and 
civilisation of Greece ; and to him the ancient 
world owed a vast increase of its knowledge in 
geography and natural history. 

See Freeman’s Historical Essays (1878) ; Curteis, 
Rise of the Macedonian Empire (1878) ; Mahaffy, 
Alexander's Empire (1887)j Dodge, Alexander 
(Bost. 1890) ; M'Crindle, The Invasion of India 
by Alexander (1898); Budge, Ethiopic Histories of 
Alexander the Great (1896); Hogarth, Philip and 
Alexander o/Macedon (1897) ; and works In German 
by Kaerst (1887) and Droysen (1885), in French 
by Jurien de la Graviire (1888-84) and Joubert 
(1889). Alexander the Great became the hero of 
romance, which arose in Egypt about 200 a.d., 
and, carried through Latin translations to the 
West, was widely popular in the middle ages, 
and was worked into poetic form in French and 
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Oerman ; see works on this subject by Spiegel 
(Leip. 1851), Paul Meyer (Paris, 1888), Budge 
(Camb. 1890), and Steele (1895X 

Alexander L <c. 1078-1124), king of Scotland, 
the fourth son of Malcolm Canmore, in 1107 
succeeded his brother, Bdgar, only however to 
that part of the kingdom north of the Firths of 
Forth and Clyde (see David I.), He married 
Sibylla, a natural daughter of Henry I. of 
England ; initiated a diocesan episcopate ; and 
about 1115 had to quell an insurrection of the 
northern clans. 

Alexander IX. , born at Haddington in 1198, 
succeeded his father, William the Lion, in 1214. 
He early displayed that wisdom and strength of 
character, in virtue of which he holds so high a 
place in history among Scottish kings. His 
entering into a league with the English barons 
against King John drew down upon him and his 
kingdom the papal excommunication ; but two 
years later the ban was removed, and the liberties 
of the Scottish Church were even confirmed. On 
Henry III. 'a accession to the English throne, 
Alexander brought the feuds of the two nations 
to a temporary close by a treaty of peace (1217), 
in accordance with which he married Henry’s 
eldest sister, the Princess Joan (1221) The 
alliance thus established was broken after her 
death without issue (1238), and the second 
marriage of Alexander with the daughter of a 
noble of France. In 1244 Henry marched against 
Scotland, to compel Alexanders homage ; but a 
peace was concluded without an appeal to aims. 
In 1249, while engaged in an expedition to wrest 
the Hebrides from Norway, Alexander died of 
fever on Kerrera, near Oban. 

Alexander HI., born in 1241, in 1249 succeeded 
his father, Alexander II., and in 1251 married the 
Princess Margaret (1240-75), eldest daughter of 
Henry III. of England. Very shortly after he 
had come of age, his energies were summoned 
to defend his kingdom against the formidable 
invasion of Haco, king of Norway 0283), whose 
utter rout at Largs secured to Alexander the 
allegiance both of the Hebrides and of the Isle of 
Man. The alliance between Scotland and Nor- 
way was strengthened in 1282 by King Eric’s 
marriage to Alexander’s only daughter, Margaret 
(1261-83); the untimely death of their infant 
daughter, Margaret, commonly designated the 
Maid of Norway, on her way to take possession 
of her throne, was the occasion of many calami- 
ties to Scotland. During the concluding years 
of Alexander's reign, the kingdom enjoyed a 
peace and prosperity which it did not taste again 
for many generations. His only surviving son 
died without issue in 1284 ; and next year Alex- 
ander contracted a second marriage with Joleta, 
daughter of the Count de Dreux. The hopes of 
the nation were soon after clouded by his un- 
timely death. Riding on a dark night between 
Burntisland and Kingnorn, he fell with his horse, 
and was killed on the spot, 12th March 1286. A 
monument (1887) marks the scene of his death. 

Alexander I., Emperor of Russia, was born 
28d December 1777. Educated on Rousseauesque 
principles, in 1798 he married Elizabeth of Baden, 
and in 1801 succeeded his father, the murdered 
Emperor Paul. Many reforms were at once 
initiated, as to education, serfdom, presB-censor- 
ship, and the administration generally. In 1805, 
joining the coalition against Napoleon, he was 
present at the battle of Austerlitz, where the 
allied armies of Austria and Russia were defeated, 
and retired with the remains of his forces into 


Russia. Next year he came forward as the ally 
of Prussia, but in 1807, after the battles of Eylau 
and Friedland, he was obliged to conclude the 
peace of Tilsit. In 1808 he declared war on Eng- 
land, and, attacking her ally Sweden, wrested 
therefrom the province of Finland. In the war 
of France against Austria in 1809, he took only a 
lukewann part ; against Turkey he reuewed 
hostilities, which were continued till the peace 
of Bucharest in 1812. The unnatural alliance 
of Alexander with France could not, however, be 
maintained ; and though he was not with his 
troops during the French invasion of Russia 
(1812), he took au active part in thegreat struggles 
of 1813 and 1814. At the occupation of Paris after 
the downfall of Napoleon in 1814, Alexander was 
the central figure, and he was received with equal 
enthusiasm in London. At the Congress of Vienna 
he laid claim to Poland, but promised to confer 
on it a constitution. On Napoleon’s return from 
Elba, Alexander urged the energetic renewal of 
the war ; yet on this occasion, too, France owed 
much to his generosity. At Paris he had met 
Madame de Krlidener (q. v.), who gave a new direc- 
tion to his nnnd, and his French ideas gave place 
to a decided pietism, with sympathies ior Protes- 
tant and English ways of thinking The most 
important political outcome of this period was 
the Holy Alliance, founded by Alexander, and 
accepted by all the Christian powers of Europe, 
except Britain. Many causes contributed to force 
him into a reactionary course, especially the 
influence of Mettennch ; and the revolt in Greece 
brought his policy into complete opposition to 
the deepest sympathies of the nation. The death 
of his only and much-loved natural daughter, the 
terrible inundation of St Petersburg m 1824, and 
a Russo-Polish cqp. ipiracy against the house of 
Romanoff, contributed to break the heart of the 
emperor, who died at Taganrog, 1st December 
1825. See Ram baud’s Histoire de la Russie (Pans, 
1879 ; Eng. trails. 1879), Sutherland-Edwards* 
The Romanoff* (1890), and Clarence Ford's Madame 
de Krudentr (1893). 

Alexander II., Emperor of Russia, was born 
April 29, 1818. He was carefully educated by his 
father, Nicholas I., but was subjected to such 
a life of manoeuvring, reviewing, and military 
parade, as at last injured his health. He then 
travelled through Germany to recruit his energies, 
and there in 1841 married the Princess Marie 
(1824-80), daughter of the Grand-duke of Hesse. 
He succeeded to the throne, March 2, 1855 ; and a 
twelvemonth later the Crimean war was ter- 


minated by the peace of Paris. The grand 
achievement of his reign, which was in great 
measure his own deed, was the emancipation of 
the serfs— 28,000,000 souls— in 1861. Legal and 
municipal reforms followed ; and in 1865 Alex- 
ander established elective representative assem- 
blies in the provinces. He resisted strenuously 
all foreign interference with Polish affairs during 
the insurrection of 1868, which was suppressed 
with great severity. During his reign, the Rus- 
sian empire was widely extended in the Caucasus 
aud in Central Asia. During the Franco-German 
war of 1870-71, Alexander main tallied a sympathet- 
ic attitude towards Germany, a policy which was 
continued in subsequent alliances both with that 
country and Austria. In 1874 his only daughter 
Marie married the Duke of Edinburgh (from 1898 
Duke of Saxe -Coburg and Gotha). The Czar 
shared the national sympathy with the Slavonic 
races under Turkish rule, and took the field with 
the army during the victorious war between 
Russia and Turkey in 1877-78. — - - - — 
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markable feature of the second half of his reign 
was the struggle with the Nihilists. Like his 
uncle, Alexander X., he was personally a liberal 
monarch, but his government repressed the re- 
volutionists severely, and they sought vengeance 
by attacking the Osar and his officers. On 13th 
March 1881 he was itijured by a bomb thrown at 
him near his palace, and died a few hours after. 
See works by LafertC (1882), Cardonne (1^83). 

Alexander III., born lOtli March 1846, in 1866 
married the Princess Maiie Dagmar of Denmark 
(born 1847; as Dowager Empress she escaped 
from Russia to England in May 1919). Alter 
the death of his father, Alexander II., through 
fear of assassination he shut himself up m his 
palace at Gatschma, but was crowned in 1883 with 
extraordinary magnificence at Moscow. During 
his reign, Russia steadily pursued her policy 
of conquest, and of the consolidation of her 
dominions, the subjugation of the Turkomans 
in Central Asia being completed by the fall of 
Merv. In 1885 hostilities with Britain, with 
regard to the defining of the frontier between 
the Russian territories and Afghanistan, for a 
time seemed imminent ; as regards European 
affairs, he appeared inclined to break away from 
the triple alliance between Russia, Germany, 
and Austria, and to look rather to France. 
From 1887 there were repeated attempts by the 
revolutionary party on the life of the emperor, 
who died, however, at Livadia, 1st November 
1894, and was succeeded by his son Nicholas II. 
(q.v,). See a Life by Charles Lowe (1894), and a 
work bySamsoii-Himmelatierna(Eng. trails. 1893). 

Alexander, the name of eight popes : Alex- 
ander I. (109-119); Alexander II. (1061-73), 
Alexander III. (1159-81); Alexander IV. (1254-61); 
Alexander V. (1409-10); Alexander VI. (1492- 
1503); Alexander VII. (1655-67); and Alexander 
VIII. (1689-91). Of these the most famous, and 
withal the most infamous, was Alexander VI., 
who was born Rodrigo de Borja or Borgia (q.v.), 
in Spain, at Jativa, 1st January 1 481. The beauti- 
ful Rosa Vanozza bbre him five children, two of 
them Caesar and Lucretia. In 1455 he was made a 
cardinal by his uncle, Calixtus III., and in 1492, 
on the death of Innocent VIII., was elevated 
to the papal chair, which he had previously 
secured by flagrant bribery. The long absence 
of the popes from Italy had weakened their 
authority and curtailed their revenues. To com- 
pensate for this loss, Alexander endeavoured to 
break the power of the Italian princes, and to 
appropriate their possessions for the benefit of 
his own family, employing the most execrable 
means to gain this end. He died 18th August 
1503, most likely of fever, but according to 
popular tradition, through having accidentally 
partaken of poisoned wine, intended for ten 
cardinals, his guests. He apportioned the New 
World between Spain and Portugal ; whilst under 
his pontificate the censorship of books was 
introduced, and Savonarola was executed as a 
heretic. See Bishop Creighton's History of the 
Papacy , vols. ii. and iii. (1882-87), and a German 
Life by Hdfler (1888). 

Alexander OP Battknberg. See Battenbero. 

Alexander OP Halks, the 1 Irrefragable 
Doctor/ was originally an ecclesiastic in Glouces- 
tershire, but having repaired to the schools of 
Paris, and become a noted professor of philosophy 
and theology, be suddenly, in 1222, entered the 
order of the Franciscans. He continued to lecture, 
however till seven years before his death, in 
IMA His chief and only authentic work is the 


ponderous Surnma Universa Theologies (best ed., 
Venice, 1576, 4 vols.). 

Alexander, Archibald, an American divine of 
Scottish descent, was born in Virginia, 17th 
April 1772, m 1812 became theological professor 
at Princeton College, New Jersey, and died there, 
22d October 1851.— His eldest son, Jambs 
Waddell Alexander (1804-59), was a Presby- 
terian minister in Virginia, New Jersey, and at 
New York ; and afterwards professor in Princeton 
Theological Seminary. He contributed to the 
Princeton Review, wrote over thirty children's 
books, a life of his father, and miscellaneous 
works. See his Life by Dr Hall (1860) — Joseph 
Addison Alexander, third son (1809-60), gradu- 
ated at Princeton in 1826, lectured there on 
Biblical Criticism and Ecclesiastical History, and 
for the last eight years of his life filled the chair 
of Biblical and Ecclesiastical History. 

Alexander, Sir George (1858-1918), actor, 
born at Reading, made his professional d6but 
at Nottingham in 1879. He played in Lady 
Windermere's Fan , The Second Mrs Tanquemy, 
The Masqueraders, Prisoner of Zenda, &c. 

Alexander, Sir James Edward (1803-85), an 
anny officer, knighted in 1838, who served in 
Burma, Portugal, the Crimea, and New Zealand, 
and published several volumes of travels. 

Alexander, William. See Stirling, Earl or. 

Alexander, William, LL.D. (1826-941, the 
editor of the Aberdeen Free Press, and author of 
Johnny Gibb of Gusketneuk (1871), «c. 

Alexander, William, D.D., D.C.L. (1824-1911), 
an eloquent preacher, Bishop of Derry and Raplioe 
from 1867, and Archbishop of Armagh and Primate 
from 1896 to 1910, was born at Londonderry, and 
educated at Tunbridge and Oxford. He married 
in 1850 Cecil Frances Humphreys (1818-95), writer 
of graceful poetry, sacred and for children. 

Alexander, William Lindsay, D.D. (1808-84), 
Scottish Congregational divine, born at Leith, re- 
moved in 1835 from Liverpool to Edinburgh, and 
died at Pinkieburn. See Life by Ross (1887). 

Alexander Nevaki (1218-63), a Russian hero 
and saint, was the son of the Grand-duke Jaro- 
slav, of Novgorod, and received the surname 
Nevski for his splendid victory over the Swedes 
on the Neva (1240), near Petrograd. 

Alexander Seve'rua (205-235 ad.), Roman 
emperor, was the cousin and adopted son of 
Hehogabalus, whom he succeeded in 222. His 
virtues but made him an object of hatred to the 
unruly praetorian guards ; and, though his first 
expedition (231-88), against Artaxerxes of Persia, 
was successful, during one against the Germans 
an insurrection broke out, headed by Maximinus, 
in which Alexander was murdered, with his 
mother, not far from Mainz. 

Alexandra. See Edward VII. 

Alexandri, or Alecsandri, Vabilio (1821-90), 
Roumanian poet and patriot, born at Jassy, was 
educated and died in Paris. 

Alexei, or Alexis, called Miohailovitoh 
(1629-76), the second Russian czar of the house 
of Romanoff, succeeded his father, Michael, in 
1645. In his two campaigns against the Polea 
(1654-67). he took Smolensk, and conquered 
almost all Lithuania. He also gained a part of 
the Ukraine ; but his war with Sweden (1666-68) 
was unfortunate. By his second wife he was the 
father of Peter the Great. 
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Riving opposed the emperor’s reforms, he was 
excluded from the succession, and escaped to 
Vienna, and thence to Naples. Induced to return 
to Russia, Alexei was condemned to death, but 
pardoned, only to die in prison a few days after. 
His son became tsar, as Peter II. 

AlftXtlev, General Mikhail Vasilevich 
(1867 - 1918), Russian chief of staff 1914-17, 
directed the great retreat from Warsaw, 1916. 

Alexlf, Wilxbald. See HXrino, Georo. 

Alexius Oomne'nus (1048-1118), one of the 
ablest Byzantine emperors, was the nephew of 
the Emperor Isaac Comnenus, and in 1081 was 
elevated by his soldiers to the throne. Every- 
where he was encompassed with foee. The 
Scythians and Turks were pouring down from 
the north and north-east ; the fierce Normans 
were menacing his western provinces; and, in 
1096, the myriad warriors or the first crusade 
burst into his empire on their way to Palestine. 
His daughter, Anna Comnena (q.v.), wrote his life. 

Alfarabl, an Eastern philosopher and encyclo- 
paedic writer, bom at Farab, across the Oxus, 
studied at Bagdad, travelled widely, and died at 
Damascus. 

Alfie'rl, Vittorio, Count, Italian poet, was 
bom at Asti, in Piedmont, 17th January 1749. 
His education was very defective, but at fourteen 
he found himself master of a vast fortune. The 
chief interest of his youth was a passion for 
horses, which he retained through life. The 
years 1767-72 he spent in travelling through 
Europe, after which, at Turin, he devoted him- 
self to literary pursuits, renouncing idleness and 
unworthy amours. The applause which his first 
attempts received encouraged him to win fame 
as a dramatist, so at a mature age he began to 
learn Latin, and also to study the Tuscan dialect 
In Tuscany. At Florence in 1777 he made the 
acquaintance of the Countess of Albany (q v.), 
wife of Prince Charles Edward ; and she having 
quitted her husband in 1780, and been formally 
separated from him in 1784, from that time on- 
ward the two lived together, chiefly m Alsace or 
Paris, until the Revolution drove them first to 
England, and next to Florence. Here Alfien 
died, 8th October 1808. Their ashes repose in 
the church of Santa Croce, in Florence, under a 
beautiful monument by Canova, between the 
tombs of Michelangelo and Macchiavelli. A1 fieri 
published twenty-one tragedies, six comedies, 
and the * tramelogedla’ Abels, a mixture ot tragedy 
and opera. His Overt (22 vols. Pisa, 1805-16) 
also include an epic in four cantos, an auto- 
biography (8d ed. 1903; trans. 1801), many lyrical 
poems, sixteen satires, Ac, See his Life by Cento- 
fantl (1842) and Teza (1861), and his Letters, edited 
by Mauafiini (1890) . [Al-fee-ay'rce. ) 

Alfonso m. f ‘the Great,’ king of Leon, 
Asturias, and Galicia from 8 66 tin his death 
iu 910, fought over thirty campaigns and gained 
numerous victories over the Moors, occupied 
Coimbra, and extended his territory as far as 
Portugal and Old Castile. His sons conspired 
against him more than once. 

Alfonso 3L (1221-84), *the Astronomer,’ or 
'the Wise,’ king of Leon and Castile, succeeded 
his father, Ferdinand III., in 1262. His victories 
over the Moors enabled him to unite Murcia with 
Castile, and in 1271 he crushed au insurrection 
headed by his eon Philip ; but a second rising 
tinder another son Sancho in 1282 deprived him 
of his throne. Alfonso was the founder of a 
Oastilian national literature. He caused the first 


general history of Spain to be composed in 
Castilian, as well as a translation of the Old 
TesUment to be made by Toledo Jews. He 
completed the well-known code of laws, Leyes de 
las Partidas, and he wrote several long poems, 
besides works on chemistry and philosophy. 

Alfonso V. (1401-68), ‘ the Magnanimous,’ king 
of Aragon ana Navarre, succeeded his father in 
1416. and in 1442, after a long contest, made him- 
self king also of Naples and Sicily. 

Alfonso L (1110-85), ‘ the Conqueror, ’ earliest 
king of Portugal, was only two years old at the 
death of his father, Henry of Burgundy, con- 
queror and ft rat Count of Portugal, so that the 
management of affairs fell to his ambitious and 
dissolute mother, Theresa of Castile. Wresting 
the power from her in 1128, he turned his sword 
against the Moors, defeated them at Ounque, 
July 25, 1139, and proclaimed himself king on 
the field of battle. He took Lisbon (1147), and 
later, all Galicia, Estremadura, and Elvas. 

Alfonso VI. (1643-88), king of Portugal, suc- 
ceeded his father, John IV., in 1656, and in 1667 
was forced to surrender both his crown and queen 
to his brother Pedro. 

Alfonso XII. (1857-25th November 1885), king of 
Spain, after the expulsion of his mother, Isabella 
II. (1868), was educated at Vienna and in England. 
On the waning of the Carlist cause he was pro- 
claimed kmg(Decemberl874), and, mainly through 
the talents of his minister, Canovas del Castillo, 
his reign of eleven years was a time of relative 
prosperity, enabling his queen, Christina of 
Austria, quietly to succeed as regent for his post- 
humous son, Alfonso XIII. (born 17tli May 1886). 

Alford, Henry,, ’»orn m London m 181? iu 
1829 entered Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
having taken a good degree, in 1834 gained a 
fellowship. Incumbentof Wymeswold, Leicester- 
shire (1835-53), and then of Quebec Chapel, 
London, in 1 Q 57 he became Dean of Canterbury. 
He died 12th January 1871. Besides 104 articles, 
some of them contributed to the Contemporary 
Review , of which he was the first editor (1866-70), 
he published 48 volumes, among them The School 
of the Heart and Other Poems (1835), Chapters of 
the Greek Poets (1841), an annotated Greek Testa- 
ment (4 vols. 1844-60), and A Pica for the Queen's 
English (1863). Several of his hymns are widely 
popular, as ' Come, ye thankful people, come.’ 
See Life by his widow (1873). 

Alfred, king of the West Saxons (Wessex), was 
born at Wantage, Berkshire, in 849, and in 853 
was taken to Rome The fifth and youngest son 
of King Ethelwolf, he succeeded to the crown in 
871, on the death of his brother Ethelred. By 
that time the Danes had overrun most of Eng- 
land north of the Thames. The victory of Ash- 
down, won chiefly by Alfred’s bravery, just before 
his accession, gave only a temporary check to 
their incursions into Wessex ; and in that same 
year the West Saxons fought eight other battles 
against them. After that, there was some respite, 
till early in 878, Guthruin, king of the Danes of 
East Anglia, suddenly burst into Wessex. Alfred 
could make no effectual resistance, and, seeking 
refuge in the marshes of Somerset, raised a fort 
at Athelney. In May he defeated the Danes at 
Bdington, Wiltshire ; and by the peace of Wed- 
more, Guthrum had to receive baptism, and to 
acknowledge the supremacy of Alfred, who re- 
tained the country south of the Thames and most 
of Mercia, while ceding to the Danes East Anglia 
and the rest of Mercia. In 884 Alfred sent a 
fleet against the Danes of East Anglia ; in 886 ha 
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took and fortified London ; and about the same 
time Northumbria made submission to him— thus 
lie became overlord of all England. On the 
whole, he enjoyed a much-needed period of peace, 
till 893, when a fresh swarm of Danes, under 
Hasting, invaded the country. They were sup- 
ported oy their fellow-countrymen in East Anglia 
and Northumbria, and for four years gave much 
trouble. Alfred died 26th (or 28th) October 899 
(or 900 ; or 901), and was buried at Winchester. 

As a leader, his great work consisted in repelling 
the Danes, who at his accession threatened to 
subdue the whole country, and w helping towards 
the consolidation of England into a united 
monarchy. It is absolutely unhistoncal to regard 
him as establishing trial by jury, as having 
divided England into counties and hundreds, or 
as the founder of the university of Oxford ; as 
legislator, he simply compiled or collected the 
best among the enactments of earlier kings. The 
aim of all his work was practical, to promote the 
good of his people ; and his writings bear the 
same character of sagacious usefulness. They 
include translations of Boethius’ Consolation of 
Philosophy , of the Histories of Bede and Orosius, 
and of the Pastoral Care of Gregory the Great (ed. 
by Sweet, 1871). See Lives by Asser (q.v.), Pauli 
(1851), Conybeare (new ed 1914), Besant (1901), 
Harrison (1901), Plummei (1902), and Lees (1915). 

Alfred of Bf.verley. See Alured. 

Algardl, Alessandro (1602-54), Italian sculp- 
tor. His chief work is a colossal relievo, in St 
Peter's, of ' Pope Leo restraining Attila from 
marching on Rome ’ 

Algarottl, Francesco (1712-64), an Italian 
author, patronised by Frederick the Great and 
Augustus III. of Poland. 

Algazel See GhazzaiX 

All, the first convert to Mohammedanism, and 
fourth calif, was the son of Abu Taleb, the 
Prophet's uncle. He was the bravest follower of 
the Prophet, whose daughter Fatima he married. 
Made calif in 656 a.d , m place of the murdered 
Othman, he was himself assassinated in 660. 

All Bey (1728-73) was a Caucasian slave who 
in 1763 rose to be chief of the Mamelukes in 
Egypt, slaughtered the other beys in 1766, and 
was proclaimed sultan in 1768. He made him- 
self independent of the Porte, and had con- 
quered Syria and part of Arabia, when one of 
his sons-in-law raised an army against him in 
Egypt, and defeated him. He died a few days 
after of his wounds or of poison. 

All Pasha (surnamed Arslan, 1 the Lion ’) was 
born in 1741 in Albania, and, after a youth of 
brigandage, murder, and warfare, was in 1787 
made pasha of Trikala, m 1788 of Janina, and in 
1803 governor of Rumili. The ally successively of 
France and Britain, he deemed his power securely 
established, but in 1820 was deposed by Sultan 
Mahmoud, and put to death in 1822. 

Allce-Maud-Mary, Grand-duchess cf Hesse, 
was born 25tli April 1843, the second daughter of 
Queen Victoria. In 1862 she married Prince Louis 
of Hesse (1837-92), who succeeded his uncle as 
grand-duke in 1877 ; and she died at Darmstadt, 
14th December 1878. Of her daughters one 
married Prince Louis of Battenberg. one the 
Grand-duke Sergius of Russia, a third Prince 
Henry of Prussia, and a fourth the Tsar Nicholas 
II. of Russia. See her Letters ( i 884), with memoir. 

Alison, Archibald, born at Edinburgh in 
1757, studied at Glasgow University and Balliol 
College, Oxford; wm ordained in 1784; from 


1800 to 1881 was an Episcopal minister in Edin- 
burgh; and died 17th May 1839. His Essays 
on the Nature and Principles of Taste (1790) 
advocate the ‘association ’ theory of the sublime 
and beautiful, and are written much in the style 
of Blair, as are also his Sermons (1814-16).— 
His son, William Pulteney Alison (1790-1859), 
was professor of the Institutes of Medicine at 
Edinburgh from 1822 to 1856.— A younger son 
was Sir Archibald Alison, the historian. Born 
at Kenley, Shropshire, 29th September 1792, he 
entered Edinburgh University in 1805. and in 
1814 was called to the Scottish bar. Within three 
ears lie was making £600 a year, which allowed 
ini to form a fine library, and make four conti- 
nental tours, till, in 1822, he was appointed 
advocate-depute, an office he held till 1880. He 
now began to appear as a writer on law, politics, 
and literature. Appointed sheriff of Lanark- 
shire in 1834, and in 1852 created a baronet, he 
died at Possil House, Glasgow, 23d May 1867. 
His History of Europe during the French Revolu- 
tion (10 vols. 1833-42) was continued under the 
title of The History of Europe from the Fall of 
Napoleon to the Accession of Louis Napoleon (9 vols. 
1852-59). He also published Lives of Marl- 
borough and Castlereagh, Principles of the Criminal 
law of Scotland (2 vols. 1882-83), Ac., besides 
contributing to Blackwood's Magazine a series of 
Tory articles. See his Autobiography (2 vols. 
1883).— His son, Sir Archibald Alison, G.O.B. 
(1826-1907), born at Edinburgh, was educated 
at Glasgow and Edinburgh Universities, and 
entered the army in 1840. He served in the 
Crimean war; the Indian Mutiny, losing his left 
arm at the relief of Lucknow ; the Ashanti ex- 
pedition ; and the Egyptian campaign, leadiug 
the Highland brigade at Tel-el-Kebir. Gazetted 
general in 1889, he retired In 1893. He wrote a 
treatise On Army Organisation (1869). 

Allan, David, a Scottish painter, Wilkie’s fore- 
runner, was born at Alloa in 1744 From 1755 to 
1702 he studied at Foulis's Art Academy in Glas- 

S ow ; and in 1764 the liberality of friends enabled 
nn to go to Rome, where in 1778 he gained the 
gold medal of St Luke’s Academy by his ‘ Origin 
of Painting, or the Corinthian Maid drawing the 
Shadow of her Lover,’ now in the National 
Gallery at Edinburgh. In 1777 Allan came to 
London, where he painted portraits ; in 1780 he 
removed to Edinburgh, and in 1786 succeeded 
Runciman at the head of the art academy there. 
He died at Edinburgh, 6th August 1796. 

Allan, Sir Hugh (1810-82), was born &2 Salt- 
coats in Ayrshire, settled In 1824 in Canada, where 
his firm became eminent as shipbuilders, and 
founded the Allan Line of steamers. He was 
knighted in 1871. 

Allan, Sir William, Scottish historical painter, 
was bom at Edinburgh in 1782, and educated at 
the High School. Apprenticed first to a coach- 
painter, he studied at the Trustees' Academy, 
with Wilkie for a fellow-pupil, and subsequently 
at the schools of the Royal Academy of London. 
In 1805 he set out for St Petersburg, where he 
spent nine years, making tours to tne south of 
Russia, the Crimea, Turkey, and Circassia. In 
1814 he returned to Edinburgh; in 1826 was 
elected an A.R.A., in 1886 an R.A. ; and in 1888 
became president of the Royal Scottish Academy, 
and on Wilkie’s death in 1841 was appointed 
Limner to Her Majesty for Scotland and knighted. 
He died in his painting-room, 22d February 1860. 

Allard, Jean Francois (1785-1889X a French 
soldier, adjutant in 1815 to Marshal Brune, after 
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whoM assassination he went, by way of Egypt 
and Persia, to Lahore (1820), where Ranjit Singh 
made him generalissimo of the Sikh army. 
Allardioe. See Barclay-Allardice. 

Allootus (c. 250-296 a.d.). See Carausius. 

Allelne, Joseph, next to Baxter the most 
widely read of the Puritan writers, was born at 
Devizes in 1684. He was educated at Lincoln 
and Corpus Christ! colleges, Oxford, and from 
1654 till his ejection in 1662 was assistant- 
minister at Taunton. Thenceforth an itinerant 
preacher, often fined and imprisoned, he died 
17th November 1068, and was buried m the 
chancel of his old church at Taunton. His 
Alarm to Hu Unconverted (1072) is still deservedly 
read. His interesting Remains appeared in 1674. 

Allelne, Richard (1611-81) and William 
(1614-77), two Somerset Puritans, biotheis, 
ministers both of them, and both ejected in 1602. 

Allen, Charles Grant Blairfindie (1848- 
99), born at Kingston m Canada, graduated from 
Merton College, Oxford, in 1871. After four 
years at Queen's College, Jamaica, as professor 
of Logic and principal (1873-77), he returnod to 
England, and, adopting a literary career, pub- 
lished Physiological Aesthetics (1877), Colour Sense , 
Evolutionist at Jxirge , Darwin, and several clever 
novels— Babylon, In all Shades, The Woman who 
Dcd (1895), An African Millionane (1897), &c. 

Allen, Ethan (1738-89), born at Litchfield, 
Connecticut, distinguished himself early m the 
revolutionary war by the surprise and* capture 
of Fort Ticonderoga (10th May 1775) He next 
did good service in Montgomery’s expedition to 
Canada, but was taken prisoner, and not ex- 
changed till 1778. He wrote a famous deistical 
work (1784). 

Allen, James Lank (1849-1925), born in Ken- 
tucky, wrote The Kentucky Cardinal, The Choir 
Invisible, and othei novels 

Allen, Joel Asaph, an American zoologist, 
born at Springfield, Massachusetts, in 1838. 

Allen, John (1771-1843), born near Edinburgh, 
took his M.D. there in 1791, travelled with 
Lord and Lady Holland in France and Spam 
fl 801-5), and was warden of Dulwich College 
(1811-20), and then its master He wrote 41 
articles for the Edinburgh Review and The Rise of 
the Royal Prerogative (1830). 

Allen, Ralph (1694-1764), the ‘Man of Bath,' 
the friend of Pope, Fielding, and Chatham, made 
a fortune by his post-otfice improvements. See 
his Life and Times by Peach (1895). 

Allen, William, Cardinal, was born at Rossall, 
Lancashire, in Uti, and in 1550 was elected fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxford. In 1550 he became 
principal of St Mary's Hall, and, Catholic though 
he was, he retained this office till 1560 ; nor was 
it till the following year that he had to seek 
refbge in Flanders. Even then he stole back 
home in 1502, that his native air might cure a 
wasting sickness: but when, in i565, he landed 
once more in the Low Countries, it was never to 
return to England. He received priest’s orders 
at Mechlin, in 1668 founded the English college 
at Douay, and in 1587 was created a cardinal 
during his fourth visit to Rome, where he died 
16th October 1594. At the time of the Armada, 
Allen signed, if lie did not pen, the Admonition, 
urging the Catholics to take up arms. See his 
Litters (1882), and a study by Martin Haile (1914). 

Allailby, Edmund, 1st Viscount (cr. 1919), bom 
in 1861 at Brackenhurst, Notts, served in South 


Africa (1884-85, 1888, 1899-1902), and m France 
commanded the cavalry (1914), Fifth Aimy Corps 
(1915), and Third Army (1915-17) Promoted 
general in 1917, as commander-in-chief of the 
Egyptian Expeditionary Force (1917-19) ho took 
Jerusalem and swept the Turks out of Palestine. 
K.C.B. (1915), G.C.B., G.C.M.G. (1918), he was m 
1919 granted £50,000, made field-marshal, and 
High Commissioner for Egypt (1919-25). 

Alleyn, Edward (1566-1626), a famous actor, 
contemporary with Shakespeare, founded Dulwich 
College. See Ins Memoirs by Collier (1841), and 
Young’s Dulwich College (2 vols. 1891). 

Alllbone, Samuel Austin, LL.D. (1810-89), 
bibliographer, born in Philadelphia, in 1879 be 
came head of the Lenox Library, New York, 
and compiled an invaluable Dictionary of English 
Literature (3 vols. 1858-70-71) 

Allies, Thomas William (1818-1903), born at 
Bnstol, obtained a first class at Oxford m 1832. 
Bishop Blomfield in 1842 presented him to Laun- 
ton Rectory, Oxfordshire. In 1850 he joined the 
Roman communion, and became secretary to the 
Catholic Schools Committee. His works include 
The See cf Peter (1850), PerCrucemad Lucem (1879), 
ami Monastic Life (1896). See Life by his daughter 
Mary (1907) 

Allingham, William (1824-89), poet, born of 
English ongiu at Ballyshannon m Donegal, was 
in the Irish Customs 1846-70, and in 1874 succeeded 
Froude as editor of Frasei’'s Magazine. In 1874 he 
married Helen Paterson (1848-1926), who, bom 
near Burtou-on-Treut, made a name by her book- 
illustrations and water-colours, and edited his 
Duii 2 / (1907), Ac. His works (6 vols. 1890) in- 
clude Day and Night Songs (1865), illustrated by 
Rossetti and Millais; Laurence Bloomfield in Ire • 
laml (1864) ; and Irish Songs and Poems (1887). 

Allman, Grout . Jamks (1812-98), zoologist, 
was horn at Coik, and from 1844 to 1855 was pro- 
fessor of Botany at Dublin, and then till 1870 of 
Natural History at Edinburgh. 

Allsop, Thomas (1795-1880), a native of Derby- 
shire, and Ijondon stockbiokor, the ‘helpful 
ft lend * of Coleridge and Lamb. 

Allsopp, Samuel (1780-1838), a member of the 
great brewing establishment of Allsopp & Sons, 
Burton-on-Trent, was noted for the cnanties of 
his public and private life. The youngest of his 
three sons, Henry (1811-87), to whom the develop- 
ment of the firm was largely due, represented 
Worcestershire (1874-80). and hi 1880 was created 
a baronet, m 1886 Lord Hindlip 

Allston, Washington, American painter, was 
born at Waccamaw, South Carolina, in 1779 ; 
graduated at Harvard in 1800, and came next 
year to London to study art. In 1803 he went 
to Paris, and in 1805 on to Rome, where he 
formed a close intimacy with Thorwaldsen and 
Coleridge. Elected an A.R.A. in 1819, he had 
the year before returned finally to America, and 
fixed his residence at Cambridge Port, near 
Boston, where he died 9th July 1848. His 
pictures are very numerous, the best being scrip- 
tural subjects. He was author of a poem, The 
Sylphs of the Seasons (1813), the art-novel, Monaldi 
(1842), and Lectures on Art (ed. by Dana, 1850). 
See his Life by Flagg (1893). 

Almagro, Dibqo de, a Spanish conquistador, 
was a foundling, born in 1464 or 1476. He had 
inarched on Chili in 1686, and dispersed the 
Peruvian army before Cuzco, when, on 6th April 
1538, he was defeated in a desperate engagement 
with the Spaniards under Pizarro near Cu*cO| 
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and on the 2ttth was strangled In prison. His 
half-caste son, Diego, collecting some hundreds 
of followers, stormed Pizarro's palace, and slew 
him (1541); then proclaimed himself captain- 
general of Peru ; but, defeated at Chupas (16th 
Sept. 1642), was executed with forty companions. 

Almanaur (* the victorious ’), the title assumed 
by the cruel and treacherous calif Abu-Jafar, 
who succeeded his brother in 754 and died in 775, 
having founded Bagdad in 764. See Noldeke’s 
Sketches of Eastern History (trans. 1892). I 

Alma-Tad'ema, Sir Lawrence (1836-1912), a 
painter of classical subjects, knighted in 1899, 
O.M, in 1905, was bom at Dronryp, Friesland. 
Destined originally for a doctor, in 1852 he 
entered the Antwerp Academy of Art. In 1878 
he settled permanently in England, and in 1876 
was elected au A.R.A., in 1879 an R.A, See the 
illustrated Life by F. G. Stephens (1895). 

Almeida, Don Francesco d’, a Portnguese 
viceroy of the Indies, appointed in 1505, and 
superseded in 1507 bv Albuquerque. He was 
slain in an affray with savages at S&ldanlia, S. 
Africa, March 1, 1510. 

Almelda-Garrett, Jolo Baptista de (1799- 
1854), a Portuguese poet, dramatist, and prose- 
writer. See Life by Gomes de Amorim (8 vols. 
Lisb. 1881-88). 

Almohadea, a Moslem dynasty in Africa and 
Spain during the 12th and 13th centuries. 

Almoravldes (Arabic al murabathin , ‘ dedicated 
to God's service ’), an Arab dynasty in Africa and 
Spain in the 11th and 12th cen tunes. 

Almqvlst, Karl Jonas Ludvio (1793-1866), a 
Swedish author, was born at Stockholm, and died 
at Bremen, after a singular career, in which he 
once had to flee as a forger and a suspected would- 
be poisoner to America, where he became Abraham 
Lincoln's secretary. 

A.L.O.E. See Tucker, Charlotte Maria. 

Aloysios, St. See Gonzaoa, Luioi. 

Alp-Arslan (1029-72), Persian sultan from 1059 
to hfs death. He took and plundered the city 
of Caesarea, in Cappadocia in 1064 added Armenia 
and Georgia to his dominions, and in 1071 gained 
a decisive victory over the Greek emperor. 
Marching to the conquest of Turkestan, he 
perished by the dagger of a captive enemy. 

Alphonso. See Alfonso. 

Altdorfer, Albrecht (c. 1480-1588), painter, 
engraver, and architect, was born and died at 
Ratisbon. See W. B. Scott’s Little Masters (1879), 
and a German Life by Friedlander (Leip. 1891). 

Alton, Karl August, Graf von (1764-1840), a 
Hanoverian general, who, coming to England in 
1803, entered the German Legion, fought through 
the Peninsular war, and commanded at Quatre- 
Bras and Waterloo. After his return to Hanover, 
he became minister of war. 

Altenstein, Karl, Baron von Stein zum 
(1770-1840), a Prussian statesman. 

Al thorp, Lord. See Spencer. 

Alnuno, Nicoolo, an Umbrian painter, born at 
Foligno about 1430. 

Alnred, or Alfred, of Beverley, an English 
chronicler whose Annates, coming down to 1129, 
was published at Oxford in 1710 by Heame. 

Alva (or Alba), Ferdinand Alvarez db 
Toledo, Duke of, Spanish general and statesman, 
was born in 1508, and gave such proofe of his 
courage and capacity in the battle of Pavia (1525), 
aft Hungary against the ruffes, in Charles Y/e 


expedition to Tunis and Algiers, and in Provence, 
that he became general at twenty-six, and com- 
mander-m-chief at thirty. His skilful defence of 
Navarre and Catalonia (1542) gained him his ducal 
title ; and in 1547 he contributed greatly to 
Charles V.’s victory at Miihlberg over tne Elector 
of Saxony. He took part in the unsuccessful 
expedition against Henry II. of France, who had 
seized Metz ; but was more fortunate in 1555 in 
Italy against the combined armies of the pope 
and the French king. After the abdication of 
Charles V. in 1556, Alva overran the States of the 
Church, but was obliged by Philip II. to conclude 
a peace, and restore all his conquests. On the 
revolt of the Netherlands, Philip sent Alva in 
1567 with unlimited power and a large military 
force ; his first step was to establish tne * Bloody 
Council.’ As many as 100,000 artisans, mechanics, 
merchants, Ac. emigrated to England, while 
others enlisted under the banners of the pro- 
scribed Princes of Orange. Alva, infuriated by 
the defeat of his lieutenant the Duke of Arem- 
berg, sent Counts Egraont and Horn to the block. 
He afterwards defeated Prince Louis, and com- 
pelled William of Orange to retire to Germany ; 
upon which lie entered Brussels in triumph, 22d 
December 1568. The pope presented him with 
a consecrated hat and sword, as Defender of 
the Catholic faith ; an honour which, hitherto 
conferred only on crowned heads, increased his 
insolence to the highest degree. But Holland 
and Zealand renewed their efforts against him, 
and succeeded in destroying his fleet, until, re- 
called by his own desire in 1678, he left the 
country, in which, as he boasted, he had executed 
18,000 men. Soon after conquering Portugal, he 
died at Tlioraar, 12th .January 1582. 

Alvara'do, Pedro de (c. 1495-1541), after shar- 
ing with Cortes (q.v.) in the conquest of Mexico, 
was appointed governor of Guatemala. 

Alvarez, Jos£ {1768-18271, a Spanish sculptor. 
—Luis Alvarez (1836-1901), a Spanish painter of 
historical scenes, Ac. , was born and died at Madrid. 

Alveratone. See Webster (Sir Richard). 

Amade us (i e. 4 Love-God ’), a common name 
in the house of Savoy. The first to figure much 
m history was Amadeus V. (1249-1828).— Amadeus 
VIII. (1888-1451) secured the elevation of Savoy 
into a duchy (1416), and in 1418 Piedmont chose 
him for its ruler ; but in 1484 he retired to a 
hermitage by the Lake of Geneva. He was elected 
pope in 1439 as Felix V. ; but he resigned the 
papal chair in 1449, and died at Geneva.— 
Amadeus I. of Spain (1845-90), second son of 
Victor-Emmanuel of Italy, was elected king of 
Spain in 1870, but, owing to the want of popular 
sympathy, abdicated m February 1878, and, as 
Duke of Aosta, returned to Italy. 

Amalia, Anna (1789-1807), Duchess of Saxe 
Weimar, was left a widow in 1758, and, as the 
prudent regent for seventeen years of her son, 
attracted to Weimar Herder, Goethe. Mus&us, 
and Schiller. The battle of Jena broke her 
heart. See Life by Bornhak (Berl. 1892). 

Amara-Slnha, a celebrated Hindu grammarian, 
whose date is variously put at 66 b.o., the 6th 
century a.d., and the lltn century. 

Ama'ri, Michele, historian and orientalist, 
was bom at Palermo, 7th July 1806, and died 
at Florence, 16th July 1889, having been an exile 
during most of 1841-59, next professor of Arabic 
at Pisa and Florence, and minister of Public 
Instruction (1862-64). His best-known work Is 
La Ouerra del Vespro Siciliano (1841; 9th «L 
1885)l UwoAreal 
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Ama'ill, king of Egypt from 570 to 626 B.c., 
cultivated the friendship of the Greeks, and 
greatly promoted the prosperity of Egypt. 

Ama'ti, a family of Cremona, violin-makers, 
whose famous members were Andrea (died e- 
1677) ; his younger brother Nicola (/to. 1668-86) ; 
Andrea’s two sons, Antonio ( Jlo . 1580-1627) and 
Geronimo ; and the latter’s son, Niccolb (1696- 
1684), the master of Guarneri and Stradivari. 

Amberley, Viscount. See Russell. 

Ambolse, Geobob d’ (1460-1510), cardinal and 
prime-minister under Louis XII., to secure his 
election as pope encouraged a sell ism between 
the French Church and Rome, and convened a 
separate council, first at Pisa, then at Milan and 
Lyons. He left a vast fortune. ( Onfibwah * '.] 

Ambrose, St, was born about 840 at Treves, 
son of the prefect of Gaul. He studied at Rome, 
and in 869 waa made consular prefect of Upper 
Italy, which had suffered much from the con- 
troversy between Arlans and Catholics. His 
fairness commended him so much to both parties, 
that on the death of the Bishop of Milan m 874, 
Ambrose was unanimously called to succeed him. 
He long refused to accept this dignity, and even 
left the city, yet he soon returned, was baptised, 
as hitherto he had been only a catechumen, and 
was consecrated eight days afterwards. He sold 
his goods for the poor, and fitted himself for his 
new office by theological studies. As a bishop, he 
won universal reverence ; but he was severe and 
stern against wickedness, even in high places. 
Thus, he repulsed the Emperor Theodosius himself 
even from tne door of the church, on account of his 
having caused the rebellious Thessalonians to be 
massacred, excommunicated him, and restored 
him only after severe penance. His unflinching 
defiance of the court party enabled him to save 
the churches in his diocese from the Ari&n heretics. 
Ambrose’s most valuable legacy to the church is 
his hymns, and the improvements he introduced 
Into the service— the Ambrosian ritual and the 
Ambrosian chant. There is a good edition of his 
works by Ballerinl (Milan, 1875-86). The Am- 
brosian Library at Milan, founded by Cardinal 
Borromeo in 1609, was named in honour of Milan’s 
patron saint See Thornton’s St Ambrose (1879) 
and H. de Romestm’s St Ambrose (1896). 

Amenophis, or Amen-hotep, the name borne 
by three Egyptian kings of the 18t.h dynasty, 
beginning with Amasis I., about 1525 b.c. 

Amerigo Vespucci See Vespucci. 

Ames, Fisher (1 758-1 808X American politician, 
member of congress, and orator. 

Ames, Joseph (1689-1759), the historian of 
printing, waa a London ironmonger, born at 
Yarmouth. 

Ame? (or Amesius), William (1576-1688), s 
Puritan theologian, who wrote mostly in Latin, 
and spent the later half of his life in Holland. 

Amherst, Jeffrey, Baron Amherst, was born 
at Riverhead, Kent, 29th January 1717, and 
at fourteen entered the army. In 1758 Pitt 

S ve him the command of the expedition against 
e French in Oanada; and Canada was ours 
by the autumn of 1760, thanks to his pru- 
dence and to Wolfe’s enthusiasm. This was the 
great achievement of his life, though in 1772 he 
Became oommander-in-chief, and in 1796 a field- 
marshal, having, been raised to the peerage in 
1776. He diea 8d August 1797. See Lin by 
Mayo (1916).— His nephew, William Pitt Am- 
hbrst, Bari Amherst of Arrakan, was bom 14th 
teaftif ITT a, end succeeded aa second baron in 


1797. His embassy to China (1816) failed through 
his manly refhsal to * kotow ’ to the emperor ; 
but, in spite of that failure, he received in 1828 
the governor-generalship of India. For the suc- 
cessful first Burmese war. and for the capture of 
Bhurtpore, he was rewarded with an earldom in 
1826. He returned to England two years later, 
and died at Knole Park, Kent, 18th March 1857. 
See monograph by Anne Thackeray Ritchie and 
Richardson Evans (1894). 

Amherst, Nicholas (1697-1742), a Whig poet, 
expelled from St John’s College, Oxford (17191 
and editor of The Craftsman (1726-87), for which 
Bolingbroke and Pulteney wrote. 

Amlel, Henri Fr£d£ric, born at Geneva 21st 
September 1821, studied at Berlin (1844-48), and 
from 1849 till his death, 11th March 1881, was pro- 
fessor at the Academy (University) of Geneva. 
He published some essays and poems; but his 
wide culture, critical power, and profound but 
melancholy speculation were first made known 
after his death by a selection from his Journal 
Intime (2 vols. 1882-84 ; Eng. trans. 1886). 

Amlot. See Amyot. 

Ammana'ti, Bartolommeo (1511-92), Floren- 
tine architect and sculptor. 

Ammla'nus Maroelli’nus (c. 380-390 a.d.), a 
Roman historian, born of Greek parents at 
Antioch, after fighting in Gaul, Germany, and 
the East, settled at Rome, and devoted himself 
to literature. He wrote in Latin a history of the 
Homan empire in 81 books, of which only 18 are 
extant, comprising the years 853-878. This part 
of his work, however, is the most valuable, as 
it treats of affairs with which he was contempo- 
rary. The best edition is by Gardthausen (1876) 

Ammon, Christoph Friedrich von (1766- 
1850), a rationalist theologian was professor of 
Theology at Erlangif and Gottingen. 

Ammo'nlus (c. 175-242 a.d.), surnamed Saccas, 
because in youth he was a sack-carrier or porter 
in Alexandria, was the founder of the Neoplatonic 
philosophy, and teacher of Plotinus —Another 
Aimnonius was an Alexandrian grammarian, who 
taught in Constantinople about 400 a d.— A third 
was a Neoplatonist at Alexandria in the 6th cen- 
tury, a disciple of Proclus. 

Amory, Thomas (c. 1691-1788), an eccentric 
author of Irish descent, who was living in West- 
minster about 1757, seldom stirred out till dark, 
and was doubtless somewhat insane. His chief 
works are : Lives of Several Ladies of Qrtat 
Britain A History of Antiquities, Productions of 
Nature, Ac. (1755) ; and the Life of John Bunde 
(1756-66)— an odd combination of autobiography, 
fantastic descriptions of scenery, deistical the- 
ology, and sentimental rhapsody. 

Amos, the peasant prophet of Tekoa, near 
Bethlehem of Judea, prophesied in the kingdom 
of Israel against idolatry about 800 b.c. 

Ampere, Andr£ Marie, mathematician and 
physicist (1775-1886), was born at Lyons, and 
became a teacher in the Polytechnic School 
of Paris, a professor in the College de France, 
and a member of the Academy. Among his works 
are Observations tiUectro-dynaniques (1822) and 
Thtorit des Phbumhnes Electro-dynamiques (1830). 
—His son, Jean Jacques Antoine (1800-64V, after 
a spell of foreign travel, lectured on the history of 
literature at Marseilles, and after 1880 was pro- 
fessor in the College de France. He waa elected to 
the Academy in 1847. Amp&re was deeply read fn 
German literature, and wrote on China. Persia. 
India, Egypt, and Nubia. IBs chief works are 
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on early French literature and the French lan- 
guage (1841) ; La Grice, Rome et Dante (1848) ; and 
La Science et Us Lettres en Orient (1865). See the 
Corrtspondance (1876) of lather and son, the work 
on the elder Atnp6re (whose name is now em- 
ployed as a unit of electrical measurement) by 
Valson (1886), and Potton’s on the younger (1867). 

Ampthlll, Lord. See Russell, Odo. 

Amru, or Axr, Arab soldier, joined the Prophet 
about 629; took partin the conquest of Palestine ; 
in 641 took Alexandria after a fomteen 'months’ 
Biege (that he burnt the famous library is false); 
ana died governor of Kgypt in 664. 

Amsler, Samuel (1791-1849), Swiss engraver. 

Amundiwn, Roald (1872-1928), born at Borge, 
Norway, was the first to navigate the Noith-west 
Passage (1906) and to leach the South Pole (14th 
Dec. 1911). He also navigated the North-east 
Passage (1918-21), flew over the North Pole in an 
airship (1926), and perished in trying to rescue 
Nobile, a fellow polar aeronaut. 

Amyot, Jacques ( 1618-98), bom at Melnn, died 
Bishop of Auxerre. He tianslated Plutarch, &c. 

Amyot, Joseph (1718-94), Jesuit missionary, 
born at Toulon, published a Mauchu dictionary. 

Amyr&ut (or Amyraldus), Moses (1596-1664), 
professor of Protestant Theology at Bainuur, 
departed from the doctrine of piedestination in 
the direction of ‘ hypothetical universalism.’ 

Anacharsis, a witty Scythian prince, travelled 
widely m quest of knowledge, ami visited Athens 
in Solon's tune. [A-na-kar'ns.) 

Ana'oreon was born about 550 b.c. at Teos, an 
Ionian city in Asia Minor. With his fellow- 
townsmen he emigrated to Abdera, in Thrace, on 
the approach of the Persians, and lived at the 
court of Polycrates of Sainos, at Athens, and else- 
where, singing in flowery and graceful strains the 

f iraises of the muses, of wine, and of love He 
eft Athens on the tall of the Pisistratids, and 
seems to have died, oiglity-flve years old, in Teos, 
choked by a grape-stone, according to legend 
Of the five books of his poems, only a few genuine 
fragments have been preserved (edited by Bergk, 
1854). The elegant Odes , translated by Cowley 
and Moore, which have given us the word anacre- 
ontic, are admittedly of later origin, though scraps 
of Anacreon’s verse may have been worked up in 
them. They also have been edited by Bergk and 
by Rose (2d ed. Leip. 1876). 

Anastasias, four popes • (I ) 398-401 ; (II.) 496- 
498 ; (III.) 911-913 ; (IV.) 1130-54. 

Anaxagoras, Ionic philosopher, was bom at 
Clazomenae, in Ionia, 500 b.c., but taught for 
thirty years at Athens, where he had many 
illustrious pupils, among whom were Pericles, 
Euripides, and possibly Socrates. But at last, 
his explanations of physical phenomena by 
natural causes exposed him to accusation of im- 
piety, and withdrawing to Lampsacus, on the 
Hellespont, he died there in 428. He held that 
all matter existed originally in the condition of 
atoms ; and that order was first produced out of 
chaos through an infinite intelligence (Or. nous). 
The remaining fragments of his works were edited 
by Schaubach (1827), and by Schorn (1829). See 
a monograph by Hemze (1890). 

AlUUClIlUUlder (611-547 b.c.), Ionic philosopher 
and successor of Thales, was bom at Miletus. He 
held the principle of the world to be the infinite 
or indeterminate (to apeiron). 

Anaxim enes, Ionic philosopher, was born at 
liiletus, and died about 600 Ac. He held air to 


be the primary form of matter, whence all things 
were formed by compression. 

Ancelot, J acques- Arsine - Polycarpe - Fran- 

? iois (1794-1854), bom at Havre, for a time was 
ibrari&n under the restoration government. He 
produced tragedies, comedies, vaudevilles (most 
of them of small merit), familiar letters, and a 
work of travel in Russia. He became a member 
of the Academy in 1841. 

Anclllon, John Frederick (1767-1887), a mem- 
ber of a Huguenot ftumly, was born in Berlin, and 
was successively pastor of the French refugees, 
professor of History m the Military Academy, 
tutor to the crowu-prince, and foreign minister. 
He wrote many works on history, politics, and 
literature, which have now no value. 
Anckarstrom. Bee Ankarstrom. 

Anore, Baron de Lussiony, Marshal d’, 
originally Concmo Concini, was a Florentine who 
came to the French court in 1600, in the train of 
Maria de’ Medici, the wife of Henry IV. After 
Henry’s death, he became chief favourite of the 
queen-regent, and was made a marquis, and, in 
1614, even marshal of France, though he had never 
seen war. His prodigality was immense, and he 
squandered vast sums on the decoration of his 
palaces Hated alike by nobility and populace, 
be was assassinated in the Louvre 24th April 
1617. His wife was executed for influencing the 
queen by witchcraft. 

Anous Marclus, fourth king of Rome (640-616 
B.C.), is saiil to have conquered the neighbouring 
Latin tribes, and settled them on the Ax entitle 
Anderledy, Antonius (1819-92), from 1884 
general of the Jesuits, was born at Brieg m 
Valais, and died at Fiesole. 

Andersen, Hans Christian, one of the world’s 
great story-tellers, the most widely popular of 
Danish authors, was born April 2, 1805, at Odense 
in Ftinen. The son of a poor shoemaker, after 
his father’s death lie worked m a factory, but his 
wonderful singing soon procured him friends and 
patrons. He early displayed a talent for poetry. 
Hoping to obtain an engagement in the theatre, 
he found his way to Copenhagen, but was rejected 
for his lack of education. He next tried to become 
a singer, but soon found that his physical quali- 
ties were quite unfitted for the stage. Generous 
friends, however, helped him ; and application 
having been made to the king, he was placed at an 
advanced school . Some of his poems, particularly 
The Dying Child , had already been favourably 
received, and be now became better known by 
lus Walk to Amak, a literary satire in the form of 
a humorous narrative. In 1830 he published the 
first collected volume of his Poems, and in 1881 a 
second, under the title of Fantasies and Sketches 
A travelling pension granted him by the king in 
1838 bore fruit in his Travelling Sketches of a tour 
in the north of Germany ; Agnes m\d the Merman , 
completed in Switzerland : and The Improvisators, 
a series of scenes inspired by Rome and Naples. 
Boon afterwards he produced 0. T. (1886), a novel 
containing vivid pictures of northern scenery and 
manners, and Only a Fiddler (1887). Many more 
works might be mentioned, but it is such short 
stories as ‘The Tin Soldier/ ‘The Emperor’s 
New Clothes/ ‘The Tinder Box/ and ‘The 
Goloshes of Fortune’ that have made him a 
household divinity throughout the nurseries of 
the civilised world. He died at Copenhagen, 
4th August 1875. See his genially egotistio 
Story of My Life (1855 ; Eng. trans. 1871), his Cor- 
respondence with the Grand- Duke of Saxe- Weimar 
(Eng. trans. 1891), and Life by Nisbet Bain (1896). 
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Anderson, Alexander (1 845-1 900), the * Sur- 
faceman-poet,' was born at Kirkconnel, Dum- 
friesshire, worked for some years as a surfaceman 
or railway plate-layer, and in 18S0 came to 
Edinburgh to become assistant and then (1905) 
chief university librarian. Ho had published 
Songs of Labour (1873), Songs of the ftotf (1877), &c. 

Anderson, Elizabeth Garrett, M.D., was 
bom in London in 1830, and brought up at Alde- 
burgh, Suffolk. In 1860 she entered on the study 
of medicine ; owing to opposition to tho admission 
of women, she had difficulty m qualifying, but m 
1865 passed the Apothecaries’ Hall examination 
In 1870 she was made a visiting physician to the 
East London Hospital, and headed tho poll foi 
the London School Board; and the university of 
Paris gave her the degree of M. D. Marrying 
(1871) J. G. S. Andeison (died 1907), she practised 
regularly as a physician foi women and children ; 
and she became a director and lectmer at several 
educational institutes for women. A sister of 
Mrs Fawcett, she was elected mayor of Aideburgh 
in 1908— the first woman mayoi in England. She 
died Dec. 17, 1917.— Hei danghtei Louisa (b. 1873), 
C.B.E. (1917), organised hospitals in France. 

Anderson, James (1662-1728), antiquary and 
W.8., was born at Edinburgh, and in 1705 pub- 
lished a treatise vindicating the independence of 
Scotland ; thenceforward to the close of his un- 
happy life, he was employed on his Selectns Diplo- 
matum ct Numismatum Scotuv Thesaurus (1739). 

Anderson, James, LL.D. (1739-1808), writer on 
political economy and agriculture, was born at 
Hermiston, near Edinburgh; had a farm m 
Aberdeenshire; invented the ‘Scotch plough;' 
edited The Bee at Edinburgh (1790-93); and 
settled in London in 1797. His Recreations of 
Agriculture anticipated Ricardo’s theory of rent. 

Anderson, John (1726-96), born in Rosneath 
manse, Dumbartonshire, studied at Glasgow, and 
from 1756 to 1760 was professor of Oriental 
Languages, and then of Natural Philosophy. He 
rIso established a bi-weekly class for mechanics, 
and at his death left all he had to found ‘Ander- 
son's College in Glasgow. The author of Insti- 
tutes of Physics (1786), &c., he also invented the 
balloon post, and a gun which, in 1791, he pre- 
sented to the French National Convention. 

Anderson, John Henry (1815-74), a conjurer, 
known as the ‘ Wizard of the North.’ 

Anderson, Joseph, LL.D., born at Arbroath 
in 1832, was a schoolmaster, then an editor at 
Wick, and (1870-1913) keeper of the National 
Museum of Antiquities, Edinburgh. He wrote 
Scotland in Early Christian and Pagan Times (4 
voR 1881-86), &o. ; and died 28th September 1916. 

Anderson, Mait:, actress, was born at Sacra- 
mento, California, July 28, 1859, of Catholic 
parentage, her father a Confederate officer. Her 
d6but as Juliet at Louisville in 1875 was success- 
ful, and Bhe played with increasing popularity in 
the chief cities of the Union and (after 1883) in 
England. In 1890 she married M. de Navarro of 
New York, retired, and settled in England. In 
1910-17 she reappeared in aid of war charities. 
See her A Few Memories (1896). 

Anderson, Rasmus BjUrn, born at Albion, 
Wis., of Norwegian parentage, in 1846, was Scan- 
dinavian professor at Wisconsin (1875-84), iu 
1885-89 U.S. minister to Denmark, author and 
translator of works on Scandinavian subjects. 

Anderson, Robert, M.D. (1750-1880), editor of 
the * British Poets,’ for the last forty years of his 
life lived in Edinburgh. 


Anderson, Robert (1806-71), American general, 
served in the Black Hawk war, the Mexican war, 
and the begiirtiing of the civil war, defending 
Fort Sumter. 

Anderson, William (1803-66), a Scottish 
journalist, compiler of The Scottish Nation (3 vols. 
1859-63), &c. 

Andersson, Karl Johan (1827-67), Swedish ex- 
ploier, m 1850 joined Francis Galton in a journey 
to the territory of the Damans, and in 1853-54 
continued the exploration alone, publishing, on 
his return to England, Lake Ngami , or Dtscovemrs 
in South Africa (1856). In 1858 lie exploied the 
Okavango, in 18<>0 set out for the Cuiieue. He 
came within sight of the stream, but had to retrace 
his steps, and died on the homeward journey. 

Andral, Gabriel (1797-1876), physician and 
pathologist, was bom in Paris. 

Andrassy, Jur ius, Count (1823-90), Hungan&n 
exile 1850-60, and foreign minister 1871-79. 

Andre, John, British officer, was born in 
London in 1751 of French -Swiss descent; took 
ever his father’s business ; but in 1774 joined tha 
army in Canada, and became aide-de camp to Sir 
Henry Clinton, and adjutant-general. When in 
1780 Benedict At nold (q.v.)obtained the command 
of West Point, Amite was selected to make the 
arrangements for its betrayal. Arnold and Andte 
met on .September 20 near Ha verst raw on the 
Hudson ; then Andte began his dangerous journey 
to New York. As ho was nearing the Brttish 
lines he fell into the hands of an armed band oj 
colonials, who delivered him to the American 
military authorities The papers found on him 
proved him a spy ; a military board convened by 
Washington declaied that ‘agreeably to the laws 
and usages of nations he ought to suffer death 
and Major Andte was hanged at Tapimntown, 2d 
Oct. 1760. In 1821 his remains were deposited in 
Westminster Abbeja See his Journal (1904), Life 
by Sargent (1902), and I^ossmg’s Two Spies (1886). 

Andrei, Joiiann Vali-ntin (1586-1654), was 
born neai Tubingen, and died at Stuttgart, the 
Protestant com t-cliaplain. Long regaided as tlie 
founder or restorer of the Rosicrucians, he wrote 
Chymischc Hodizeit ( hnstiani Rosenkrcuz (1616). 
Andrea del Sarto. Sec Sarto 
Andree, Salomon August, Swedish engineer, 
born in 1854, started (ne\er to return) from 
Danes’ Island in a balloon for the North Pole on 
11th July 1897. 

Andreev, or Avdrknkfj-, T.fonip (1871-1^19), 
Russian dramatist and novelist, born at Orel, 
suffered much fiom poveity and ill-health as a 
student, and attempted suicide, before taking to 
writing and portrait-painting. 

Andrdossv, Antoine Franqois, Count (1761- 
1828), French Napoleonic general and diplomatist. 

Andrew, John Albion (1818-67), American anti* 
sl&veiy statesman, four times governor of Mass. 

Andrewes, Lancelot, a great English prelate, 
was born at Barking in 1555, and educated at 
Hatch (fa, Merchant Taylors’ School, and Pem- 
broke Hull, Cambridge, of which he was m 1576 
elected fellow. Taking orders in 1580, he accom- 
panied the Karl of Huntingdon to the north ; and 
in 1589, through Walsingham’s influence, he was 
appointed a prebendary of 8b Paul's and Master 
of Pembroke Hall. In 1597 Elizabeth made him 
a prebendAry, and in 1601 dean, of Westminster. 
He rose still higher in favour with King James, 
who appreciated his learning and peculiar oratory. 
He attended the Hampton Court Conference, and 
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took part in the translation of the Bible. In 
1605 lie was consecrated Bishop of Chichester ; 

\ e w ? 8 translated to Ely, and m 1618 to 
Winchester, having the year before accompanied 
the king to Scotland as one of the royal instru- 
ments for persuading the Scotch of the superiority 
of episcopacy over presbytery. He died 27th 
September 1626. Azealous High Churchman, An- 
drawee was, with the exception of Usher, the most 
learned English theologian of his time. His 
principal works published during his life were 
two treatises in reply to Cardinal Bellaranine, m 
defence of the right of princes over ecclesiastical 
assemblies. His other works consist of sermons, 
lectures, and manuals of devotion ; and the 
whole fill 8 vols. of the Library of Anqio-Catholic 


Theology (1841-54). See Lives by Russell (1863), 
Ottley (1894), and Macleaue (1910). 

Andrews, Thomas, physicist, was bom in 
Belfast, 19th December 1813, and studied chem- 
istry and medicine at Glasgow, Paris, Edinburgh, 
and Dublin. He practised as a physician at 
Belfast, where from 1849 to 1879 he was professor 
of Chemistry. He died 26th November 1885. 
See his Scientific Papers, edited, with a memoir, 
by Profs. Tait and Crum Brown (1889). 

Andrionx, Franqois Guillaume Jean Stanis- 
las (1759-1888), a French scholar and dramatist, 
born at Strasburg. 


Androclus, a Roman slave of the 1st century, 
the hero of the well-known story of the lion. 

Andronl'0118 OF Rhodes, a Peripatetic philo- 
sopher, who lived at Rome in Cicero’s time.— 
Another Greek and Aristotelian, Andronicus 
Callisto8, was professor in Italy in the 15th c. 

Andronicus, the name of four Byzantine 
emperors.— Andronicus I., Comnenus, grandson 
of Alexius I., m his youth served against the 
Turks, was imprisoned for treason for twelve 
years, but escaped to Russia. Pardoned and 
employed again, ne fell once more into disfavour ; 
ana after his scandalous seduction of Theodora, 
the widow of Baldwin, king of Jerusalem, he 
settled among the Turks iu Asia Minor, with a 
band of outlaws. After the death of Manuel in 
1182, he was recalled to become, first guardian, 
then colleague, of the young Emperor Alexius II. 
Soon after, he caused the empress-mother to be 
strangled, and then Alexius himself, marrying 
his youthfhl widow. His reign was vigorous, 
and restored prosperity to the provinces ; but 
tyranny and murder were its characteristics in 
the capital. And in 1185 the last emperoi of his 
race was put to death by the infuriated populace. 
—Andronicus II., second of the Palseologi (1283- 
1328), withdrew from the negotiations for the 
union of the Greek and Roman communions, and 
restored the Greek ritual in full. He and the 
empire suffered much from Spanish mercenaries, 
hired for the wars with the Turks.— His grandson, 
Andronicus III, (1328-41), excluded from the suc- 
cession for the murder of his brother, compelled 
bis grandfather to make him his colleague in 
the empire and then to abdicate. Meanwhile 
the Turks occupied the southern Bhores of the 
Bosphorus, and the Servians conquered Bulgaria, 
Epirus, ana Macedonia.— Andronicus IV. leagued 
himself with the Turks to dethrone his father, 
John V* (son of Andronicus III.), but was blinded 
and imprisoned, escaped in 1876, and took posses- 
sion of the capital, ultimately he made a treaty 
with his father, and died in 1885. 

Andrenloni, Livius. See Livius Andronicus. 

Aneurin, a Welsh poet, whose principal work, 


the Gododin , celebrates the British heroes who 
fell in conflict with the Saxons in the bloody 
battle of Cattraeth, now usually identified with 
the battle the Saxons called Degsastan (Dawstane 
in Liddesdale ?), and fought in 608 a.d. See the 
editions and translations by Williams ab Ithel 
(1852), Skene (in The Four Ancient Books of Wales, 
1866), and T. Stephens (1885). 

Angas, George Fife (1789-1879), a founder of 
South Australia after 1851, was born at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, and died at Adelaide. See Life by 
Hodder (1891). 

Angel'lco, Fra, the name by which we best 
know the great fnar-painter, Guido di Pietri, 
whose monastic name was Giovanni (ftom his 
monastery called Giovanni da Fiesole), was born 
in 1387 at Vicchio in Tuscany. In 1407 he entered 
the Dominican monastery at Fiesole, in 1436 he 
was transferred to Florence, and in 1445 was sum- 
moned by the pope to Rome, where thencefor- 
ward he chiefly resided till his death, 18th March 
1455. His most important frescoes are those in 
the Florentine conveut of San Marco (now a 
museum), at Orvieto, and in the Nicholas Chapel 
of the Vatican Others were painted at Cortona 
and Fiesole. Of his easel pictures, the Louvre 
possesses a splendid example, 'The Coronation 
of the Virgin, and the London National Gallery 
(since I860) a ‘ Glory,’ or Christ with 265 saints— 
both of winch were originally at Fiesole. There 
are fine examples of his art in the Ufflzi at 
Florence Fra Angelico’s constant aim is to 
arouse devotional feeling through the contempla- 
tion of unearthly loveliness ; the ethereal beauty 
of his angelic figures gave him his new name. 
He was beatified after his death. See works by 
Miss Phillimore(1881)and Langtou Douglas (1900). 

Angell, Norman (pen-name of Ralph Norman 
Angell Lane), English pacificist, born in 1874, 
wrote The Gieat Illusion (1910; trails, in many 
languages) to prove the economic futility of war 
even for the winners. 

Angelller, Auguste Jean (1848-1911), French 
poet and critic, born at Dunkirk, was English 
professor at Lille, and wrote a masterly Life of 
Robert Burns (1893). [ Qnfl-zhil'yay .] 

An'gelo (1717-1802), fencing and riding master 
(full name Domimco Angelo Malevolti Trema- 
rnondo), was born at Leghorn ; came to England 
from Pans with Peg Woffington ; and at one 
time was making over £2000 a year.— His son, 
Henry Angelo (1760-1889), also a great fencing- 
master, born in London, wrote Reminiscences 
(1828-30), introducing Gainsborough, Byron, &c. 

An'gelo, Michael. See Michelangelo. 

An'gelua Slleslus, properly Johann Schef- 
fler (1624-77), philosophical poet, bom at Bres- 
lau, was a Piotestaut physician who became a 
Catholic pyiest. JSee Life by Seltmanu (1896). 

Angerstein, John J uliub (1785-1828), a London 
underwriter of Russian origin, whose thirty-eight 
pictures, bought in 1824 for £57,000, formed the 
nucleus of the National Gallery. 

Angervllle. See Aunobbville. 

Anglesey, Henry William Paget, Marquis 
of, bom in London, May 17, 1768, from West- 
minster passed to Christ Church, Oxford, sat in 
parliament off and on from 1790 to 1810 ; and in 
1812 succeeded his father as Earl of Uxbridge. 
He served in the army with distinction in 
Flanders (1794k Holland (1799X and the Penin- 
sular war (1808) ; and for his splendid services as 
commander of the British cavalry at Waterloo, 
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where he lost a leg, he was made Marquis of 
Anglesey. In 1828 he was appointed lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, advocated Catholic emancipa- 
tion, and was recalled by Wellington in 1829. In 
1880-88 he held the same office under Lord Grey’s 
administration ; but lost his popularity through 
coercive measures against O’Connell. To him 
Ireland is indebted for the Board of Education. 
In 1846-52, now field-marshal, he was Master- 
general of the Ordnance. He died April 29, 1854. 

Angouldme, Louis Antoine de Bourbon, 
Duo d' (1775-1844), eldest son of Charles X. of 
France. He retired from France along with his 
father after the Revolution, and lived in various 
places, including Holyrood. In 1799 he married 
nis cousin, Marie Th6r6se (1778-1851), only 
daughter of Louis XVI., ‘the only man in the 
family,’ in the words of Napoleon. After the 
Restoration, he made a feeble effort, as lieuten- 
ant-general of France, to oppose Napoleon on 
his return from Elba ; and m 1828 he led the 
French army of invasion into Spam. On the revo- 
lution m July 1830, he accom pained Ins father 
into exile, and died at Gorz. See works on the 
duke by Vte. de Guichen (1909), on the duchess by 
Leuotre (trails. 1908) and Turquan (trans. 1910). 

Angstrom, Andkrs Jonas (.814-74), physicist, 
was pnvat-docenl (1839), keeper of the observatory 
(1848), and professor of Physics (1858), and from 
1867 secretary to the Royal Society at Uppsala. 
He wrote on heat, m&gnptism, and especially 
optics.— His son, Knut J Angstrom (1857-1910), 
was also a noted U ppsala physicist. [Ong'-strehm. ) 

Anjou, Duke of. See Henry II. 

Ankargtrom, Johan Jakob (1762-92), the 
assassin of Gustavus III. of Sweden, was a page 
at court, served in the bodyguard, but after 
settling on his estates (1783), was tried for 
treason, though released for want of evidence. 
Soon after he formed a plot with a ring of dis- 
contented nobles to murder Gustavus, anti, the 
lot falling on him, wounded the king mortally 
with a pistol at a masked ball. He was publicly 
flogged for three days, and then executed. 

Anna, or Anne, St, wife of St Joachim, and 
mother of the Virgin Mary, is first mentioned by 
St Epiphanius, in the 4th century. She is the 
patron-saint of carpenters. 

Anna Oarlovna (1718-46), niece of the Empress 
Anna Ivanovna (q v.), and wife of a Duke of 
Brunswick, was regent during the one year’s 
reign (1740-41) of her infant son Ivan. He was 
murdered, and she herself died in prison. 

Anna Comne'na (1083-1148), a learned Byzan- 
tine princess, was the daughter of the Emperor 
Alexius I. (Comnenus). She tried in vain to 
secure the impel ial crown, and failed in her 
attempt to overthrow or poison her brother 

O , her husband Bryennios being either too 
or too virtuous to back her. Disappointed 
and ashamed, she withdrew from the court, and 
sought solace in literature. On the death of her 
husband (1187), she retired into a convent. Her 
life of her father (ed. by Schopen and Reiffer* 
scheid, 2 vols. 1889-78), though a rhetorical pane- 
gyric, is one of the better class of Byzantine 
histories. See Oster’s Anna Comnena (1868-71). 

Anna. Ivanovna (169S-1740X Empress of 
Russia, was the second daughter of Ivan, elder 
brother of Peter the Great. She married in 
1710 the Duke of Courland, who died next year. 
The throne of Russia was bestowed on her by 
the Supreme Council in 1780, on her accepting 
•onstttutional limitations. But she soon declared 


herself autocrat ; her paramour, Biron (q.v.% 
established a ceign of terror, and is said to nave 
banished 20,000 persons to Siberia. 

Anne, the last Stuart sovereign, was born at 
St James’s Palace, London, 6th February 1665. 
She was the second daughter of James if (then 
Duke of York), by his first wife, Anne Hyde, the 
daughter of Clarendon. Her mother died in 1671, 
and in 1672 her father joined the Church of Rome ; 
but his daughters were brought up members of 
the Church of England, to which Anne always 
retained an ardent if not a very enlightened 
attachment. In 1683 she was married to the 
indolent and good-natured Prince George of 
Denmark (1653-1708), when Sarah Jennings 
(1660-1744), the wife of Lord Churchill (after- 
wards Duke of MarlboroughX was appointed a 
lady of her bed-chamber. As the queen needed 
some one on whom she could lean, Lady 
Churchill speedily acquired supreme influence 
over her, which she exerted in favour of her 
husband. In their correspondence, Anne went 
by the name of Mrs Morley, and Lady Churchill 
by that of Mrs Freeman. During her father's 
reign, Anne lived in retirement, taking no part 
in politics. On the landing of the Prince of 
Orange, she soon joined his party ; but quarrelled 
presently with her sister, and by 1692 was drawn 
into intrigues, in which the Churchills were 
engaged, for the restoration of her father, or to 
secure the succession to his son She was her- 


self childless when, on the death of William III., 
on 8th March 1702, she succeeded to the throne. 
She had borne, indeed, seventeen children ; but 
one only, William, Duke of Gloucester (1689- 
1700), survived infancy. The influence of Marl- 
borough and his wife was most powerfully felt 
iu all public affairs during the greater part of her 
reign, the chief event of which was the union of 
England and Scotle d (1707). The strife of 
parties was extremely violent, and political 
complications were increased by the queen’s 
anxiety to secure the succession for her brother. 
In so far as she had any political principles, 
they were opposed to that constitutional liberty 
to which she owed her occupancy of the throne. 
These principles and her family attachment 
tended to alienate her from the Marlboroughs, 
whose policy, from the time of her accession, 
had become adverse to Jacobitism, and who now, 
along with Godolplun, were at the head of the 
Whig party. The duchess also offended the 
queen by presuming too boldly upon the power 
she had so long possessed. In 1710 they parted, 
never to meet again. Anne had found a new 
favourite m Abigail Masham, a cousin of the 
duchess, who herself, about 1704, bad introduced 
her into the royal household. To Mrs Masham’s 
influence the change of government m 1710 was 
in great measure owing, when the Tories came 
into office, Harley (afterwards Earl of Oxford) 
and 8t John (Lord Bolingbroke) becoming the 
leaders of the ministry. But, although con- 
curriug more or less in a design to secure the 
succession of the throne to her toother, the new 
ministers had quarrels among themselves which 

S revented its successful prosecution, and kept 
lie poor queen in a state of constant unrest. 


She died 1st August 1714. 8ee works by J. H. 
Burton (1880), McCarthy ( 1902 X H. Paul (1907), 
P. F. W. Ryan (1908> 


Anne Boleyn. See Bolkyn. 


Anne of Austria (1601-66), eldest daughter 
of Philip III. of Spain, in 1615 became the wue 
of Louis XIII. of France. The marriage was so 
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far from being a happy one, that the royal pair 
lived for the first twenty-two years in a state of 
virtual separation— a result due chiefly to the 
influence of Richelieu. In 1643 Anne became 
queen-regent for the baby Louis XIV. Her 
minister, Mazarin (q.v.), died in 1661, and she 
retired to the convent of Val do GrAce. See 
works by M. W. Freer (1864, new ed. 1912 ; 1806). 
Mine, de Motteville’s Memoiies (trims. 1902), ana 
Mrs C. Grant’s Queen and Cardinal (1906) 

Anne OP Bohemia (1366-94), in 1382 mhrried 
Richard II. (q.v.> 

Anne OF Brittany (1476-1514), wife of Charles 
VIII. and Louis XU. of France, was an adimrablo 
Duchess of Brittany, her hereditary dominion. 

Anne op Cleves (1515-57), a Luthcian princess, 
plain of feature, whom 1540 married, as lus fourth 
queen, Henry VIII., a marriage declared null and 
void six months afterwards. 

Anne of Denmark (1574-1619) in 1589 tnanied 
James VI. of Scotland, the future James I. (q v ) 

Annesley, Jamls (1715-60), the son of Loid 
Altham, shipped off for twelve years to America 
by his uncle, Lord Anglesey. See Charles Rcade’s 
Wandering Heir (1875). 

Annunzlo. See D’Annunzio. 

Anquetil, Louis Pierre (1723-1806), historian 
of France.— His brother, Abraham Hyacinth k 
Anquetil-Duperpon (1731-1805), orientalist, 
translated the Zend-avesta (1771). 

An8dell, Richard, animal and landscape 
painter, was born at Liverpool in 1815, and died 
at Farnborough, 20th April 1885, having been 
elected A.R.A. in 1861, and R.A in 1870. 

Anselm, Sr, Archbishop of Canterbury, was 
nobly born at or near Aosta, in Piedmont, in 
1033. At fifteen he ardently desired to embrace 
the monastic life, but his father refused his con- 
sent; and about 1056, his mother being dead, he 
left home, and, after three years m Burgundy and 
France, was attracted by Lanfranc’s fame to the 
abbey of Bee, in Normandy. In 1063 he suc- 
ceeded his master as prior, and m 1078 became 
abbot of Bee, the irtost famous school of the 11th 
century. Lanfranc, who had meantime become 
Archbishop of Canterbury, died m 1089 ; and the 
diocese remained four years vacant till m 1093 
Anselm was appointed. He was distinguished 
both as a churchman and a philosopher. His 
numerous embroilments with William Rufus and 
his successor, and the unbending spirit which he 
displayed, indicate the vigour and resoluteness 
of nis character, as much as his writings exhibit 
the depth and acuteness of his intellect Exiled 
by Rufus, Anselm returned at Henry’s urgent 
request; but the new monarch’s demand that he 
should renew his homage, and be again invested 
with his archbishopric, was met with an absolute 
refusal, and led to a second exile of two years’ 
duration. In 1105, however, Anselm’s threat of 
excommunication led to a reconciliation, and 
the compromise was devised which, m 1122, 
was accepted by pope and emperor at Worms. 
Embracing without question the doctrines of the 
church mostly as stated by Augustine, and hold- 
ing that belief must precede knowledge and must 
be implicit and undoubting. Anselm yet felt the 
necessity of a religious philosophy, and for this 
purpose wrote his Monologion, Proslogion , and 
Cur Dent Homo (Eng. trans. by Prout, 1887). 
Besides his philosophical treatises, his Medita- 
tions and Letters have come down to us, revealing 
his humble fervent faith, and the tender sym- 
pathy of his nature. He died April 21, 1109, and 
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was buried next to Lanfranc at Canterbury ; in 
1494 he was canonised. See RAtnusab’s Anselms 
(2d ed 1868); Dean Church’s Anselm (1870); Life 
and Times of St Anselm (1883) by Martin Rule; 
his Rolls edition of Kadiner’s two Lives of Anselm 
(1884) ; and monograph by J. M. Rigg (1896). 

Aiisgar (801-865), the Apostle of the North, 
was a nativo of Picardy, and tnonk of Corvei, who 
in 826 went, with hia colleague Autbert, to preach 
Chi istianity to the heathen Northmen of Sleswick. 
In 831 the pope established an archbishopric ill 
Hamburg (transferred to Bremen in 847), and 
Ansgar was appointed the first archbishop. See 
his Life by Tappohorn (Munst. 1868). 

Anson, George, Lord Anson, born 23d April 
1697, at Shugbo rough Park, Staffordshire, entered 
the navy in 1712, and was made a captain in 1724. 
In 1739, on the outbreak of war with Spain, he 
received the command of a Pacific squadron of six 
vessels, ami sailed from England in September 
1740. With only one ship, and less than two 
hundred men, but with £600,000 of Spanish trea- 
sure, he returned to Spithead, June 15, 1744, 
having circumnavigated the globe in three years 
and nine months. Anson was made Rear-admiral 
of the Blue (1744) ; and in 1747, having utterly 
defeated the French off Cape Fmisterre, and 
captuied £300,000, lie was made Baron Anson of 
Noberton, and, four years later, First Lord of the 
Admiralty. In 1761 he received the high dignity 
of Admiial of the Fleet. He died 6th June 1762. 
Of the popular Voyage round the World (1748), 
whether edited by Walter or Robins, he himself 
was virtually the author. See Lives by Sir J. 
Barrow (1839) and W. V. Anson (1912). 

Anson, Sir William Rkynell(184S-1914), born 
at Walberton, Sussex, was warden of All Souls 
College (from 1881) and M.P. foi Oxford Uni- 
versity (fiom 1899). His Principles of the English 
Last) of Contract (1884) and Law and Custom of the 
Constitution (1886-92) are standard works. 

Anspach, Elizabeth, Margravine of (1750- 
1828), was the daughter of Lord Berkeley, first 
married (1767) to Lord Craven, but separated from 
him (1780). After travelling awhile, she settled in 
the house of the Margrave of Anspach and Bay- 
reuth, whom on Lord Craven’s death (1791) she 
married. She wrote books of travel, plays, and 
entertaining Memoirs (1826).— An earlier Margra- 
vine of Anspach and Bayreuth was the witty Wil- 
helmine (1709-58), sister of Frederick the Great. 

Ansted, David Thomas, geologist, born in 
London, February 5, 1814, was a follow of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, and died, through a carriage 
accident near Woodbndge, Suffolk, May 13, 1880. 

Anstev, Christopher (1724-1805), author in 
1766 of the New Bath Guide, was educated at Bury 
St Edmunds, Eton, and King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, of which he was a fellow (1745-54). 

Anstev, Francis, the pseudonym of Thomas 
Anstey Guthrie, who was bom in London in 1856, 
studied at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and in 1880 
was called to the bar. A whimsical humorist, 
he is author of Vice Vend (1882), The Tinted Venus 
(1885), The Brass Bottle (1900), &c, 

Antal'cidas, a Spartan politician, chiefly known 
by the treaty concluded by him with Persia at 
the close of the Corinthian war in 387 b.g. 

Anta'ra, or Antar, a celebrated Arab chief 
and poet of the 6th century. 

Anthon, Charles, LL.D. (1797-1867), editor of 
classics, was bom in New York, and educated 
at Columbia College, and in 1835 became head of 
its classical department. 
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Anthony, St. See Antony, St. 

Anti^ onus, surnamed the ‘ One-eyed ’ ( Cydops ), 
one of the generals of Alexander the Great, 
received, after his death in 323, the provinces of 
Phrygia Midor, Lycia, and Painphylia. On Ant i- 
paters death in 319, he aspired to the soveieignty 
of Asia, and waged incessant wars against the 
other generals, making himself master of all Asia 
Minor and Syria. In 300 he assumed the title of 
king, but was defeated and slain by Lysimachus, 
Cassander, and Seleucus at Ipsus m Phrygia, 
301 b.c.— His grandson, Antigonus Gon'atah, 
king of Macedon, did not mount his throne until 
276, seven years after the death of his father, 
Demetrius Poliorcetes. Expelled m 273 by Pyi- 
rhus of Ennus, he recovered his throne the next 
year, and kept it until his death in 239. 

Antln'Oiu, a youth of matchless beauty, a 
native of Claudiopolis in Bithynia, the favounte 
of the Emperor Hadrian, ami his companion in 
all his journeys. He was drowned m the Nile, 
near Besa, in 122 a.d., perhaps through suicide, 
either from weariness of the life he led, or from 
a belief that his voluntary death would a\ert 
disaster from theemperor. The emperor enrolled 
him among the gods. See two Cornhill articles 
by J. A. Symonds (1879). 

Anti'OOhus, the name of thirteen kings of Syria 
of the Seleucid dynasty — Antiochus I (323- 
261 B.C.), surnamed Soter, was the son of Seleucus, 
one of Alexander’s generals, whose murder in 281 
gave hnn tho whole Syrian empire, but left him 
too weak to assert his right to Macedonia Anti- 
ochus gained the name of Soter (‘ Saviour ’) for a 
victory over the Gauls, but fell m battle with 
them —Antiochus II. (261-246), surnamed Theos 
(‘God’) by the Milesians, whom he fieed from 
their tyrant Timarchus. On the death of 
Ptolemy, whose daughter Berenice he had been 
forced to marry, Antiochus recalled his fonner 
wife Laodice ; but she, in revenge for the insult 
she had received, caused Antiochus to be mur- 
dered, along with Berenice and her son. — His 
grandson, Antiochus III. (242-187 b.c\), sur- 
named the Great, who m 223 succeeded his father, 
Seleucus Callinicus, was the most distinguished 
of the Seleucidfle. He failed to recover Partlua 
and Bactria, but waged war with success against 
Ptolemy Philopater, and though defeated at 
Raphia near Gaza (217), he afterwards obtained 
entire possession of Palestine and Coele-Syrm 
(198), dowering therewith his daughter Cleopatra 
on her betrothal to the young king Ptolemy of 
Egypt. He afterwards became involved in war 
with the Romans, who had conquered Macedonia ; 
but he declined to Hvade Italy at the instigation 
of Hannibal, whoh&d come to nis court for refuge. 
He crossed over into Greece, but was defeated m 
191 at Thermopylae, and in 190 by Scipio at 
Magnesia. Peace was granted him only on con- 
dition of his yielding all his dominions east of 
Mount TaurnB, and paying a heavy tribute. To 
raise the money, he attacked a rich temple in 
Elymais, when tne people rose against him, and 
killed him (187 b.c.).— Antiochus IV. (175-164 
b.c.), surnamed Epiphanes, fought against Egypt 
and conquered great part of it. He twice took 
Jerusalem ; and, endeavouring there to establish 
the worship of Greek gods, excited the Jews to a 
successful insurrection unaer Mattathias and his 
heroic sons, the Maccabees.— The last of the 
Seleucidee, Antiochus XIII., surnamed Asiaticus, 
was deprived of his kingdom by Pompey, who 
reduced Syria to a Roman province (65 b.o.). 
Antip'ator, (l) a general highly trusted by 


Philip and Alexander the Great, left by the latter 
as regent in Macedonia, 334 b c. He discharged 
the duties with great ability, both before and 
after the death of Alexander, in 322 defeating an 
alliance of the Greek states. He died at an 
advanced age in 319 —(2) The father of Herod the 
Great, appointed by Julius Csesar procuiator of 
Judies in 47 b.c. He was poisonea in 43 b.c.— 
(3) The son of Herod the Great by his first wife, 
a worthless prince, who was perpetually conspir- 
ing against the life of his brothers, but was 
executed in prison five days before Herod died. 

An'tlphon (480-411 b.c.), the earliest of the 
ten Attic orators, born at Rhamnus in Attica, 
belonged to the oligarchical party ; and to him, 
according to his pupil Thucydides, was mainly 
due the establishment of the government of the 
Four Hundred. On its fall, six months later, 
he was condemned to death, in spite of his noble 
defence Of lus fifteen extant orations, the best 
edition is by Blass (Leip. 1881). 

Antis'theiies (c. 444-370 b.c.), founder of th« 
Cynic school of philosophy, was the son of an 
Athenian father and a Thracian mother. He 
lought at Tanagra (426 bc), was first a disciple 
of Gorgias, afterwards a friend of Socrates, and 
died at Athens. 

Antoine, An dr 6, born at Limoges in 1857, as 
actor, founder of the Thcfttre Libre (1887), and 
duoctor of the Odeon (fiom 1906), has giealiy 
influenced the Fiench stage. 

Antommarchi, Francesco (1780-1838), Napo- 
leon’s physician at St Helena from 1818, was a 
native of Corsica. Napoleon ultimately gave him 
Ills full confidence, and left hnn 100,000 fi&ncs. 
After his return to Euiope, he published Les 
Demurs Moments de Xapoleon (1823). During the 
Polish revolution J j did duty at Warsaw as 
duector of military hospitals. He afterwards 
went to the West Indies, and died in Cuba. 

Antonelli, Giacomo, cardinal, was born 2d 
A pill 1806, at Sonnlno, a Milage situated near the 
Pontine Marches. His father was a woodcutter, 
member of an ane’ent but decayed family. In 
1819 his birthplace having been demolished as a 
nest of bandits, Antonelli came to Rome, and 
entered the Grand Seminary, where he gained the 
favour of Pope Gregory XVI. In 1847 he was 
made cardinal-deacon by Pius IX., and m 1848 
was president and minister of foreign affairs in a 
Liberal cabinet, which framed the famous Staiuto 
or Constitution. He accompanied the pope m 
his flight to Gaeta, and, returning with him to 
Rome, supported the leactionary policy. In 1855 
an attempt was made upon his life. In the 
Vatican Council of 1869-70 Antonelli showed 
great tact and ability. After his death, 6th 
November 1876, the vast property, £1,600,000, 
bequeathed to his three brothers, was vainly 
disputed by a soi-dimnt daughter (1877-79). 

Antonello or Messina (c. 1414-98), an Italian 
painter, who introduced into Italy the Flemish 
methods of oil-painting, which he had learned 
from the Van Eycks. He settled about 1473 in 
Venice, where he gained great renown as a portrait- 
painter. His chief extant work is a portrait in 
Berlin, of 1478. 

Antoni'nus, M. Aurelius. See Aurelius. 

Antoninus Plus, Titus Aurelius Fulvus (86- 
101 a.d.), Roman emperor, inherited great wealth, 
and in 120 was made consul. Afterwards he was 
sent as proconsul into Asia by the Emperor 
Hadrian, in 1S8 was adopted by him on the score 
of merit alone, and that very same year came tP 
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tho throne. His reign was pioverbmlly peaceful j 
and happy. In his private character he was 
Bimple, temperate, and benevolent ; while m 
public affairs lie acted as the lather of lus people. 
The persecution of Christians was jiartiy stayed by 
his mild measures, and Justin Maityr’s Apologia 
was received by him with favour. In liis reign the 
empire was extended, and the wall named after 
him built between the FoiLh and Clyde. Tho 
epithet Pius was conferred on him tor Ink defence 
of Hadiian’s meiuoiy. By Ins much-loved but 
worthless wife Faustina he had four children ; 
one married Marcus Aurelius, his adopted son 
and successor See woiks by Lacour-Gaj et (Par. 
1888) and K. C. Bryant (1894). 

Antemius, Marcus (Mark Antony), the Roman 
triumvir, born about 83 b.c., on Ins mother’s side 
was related to Julius Caesar. His youth was 
dissipated, and, pressed by creditors, lie escaped 
to Athens in 58 b.c. In Palestine and Egypt 
he ingratiated himself with the soldiery ; and, 
after assisting Caesar in Gaul, he went to Rome 
in 50 b.c., to uphold his great kinsman, and was 
appointed quaestor, augur, and tiibune of the 
plobs. Next year he was expelled from the curia, 
and fled to Caesar, who made this a pretext for his 
war against Pom pey. Antony was appointed com- 
mander-in-chiof m Italy; at Pharsalia he led the 
left wing of Caesar’s army. In 47 b.c. he was 
made master of the horse bv Caesar, who left him 
to govern Italy during his absence in Africa. 
Antony, as usual, disgraced himself. He drank ; 
he divorced his wife, and took up with an actress. 
In 44 b.c. , as consul, he vainly endeavoured to 
prevail on the Romans to recognise Caesar as 
emperor. On Caesar’s assassination, he played 
the part so finely desciibed by Shakespeare, and 
the flight of the conspirators from Rome left him 
with almost absolute power. Next, we find him 
m dispute with Octavian (see Augustus), besieg- 
ing Mutma, and denounced by Cicero. The defeat 
of Mutina (43 b c.) drove him a fugitive beyond 
the Alps; but in Gaul he visited the camp of 
Lepidus, and gamed the favour of the army, of 
which he took tlid command. Plancus and Pollio 
joined him ; and Antony returned to Rome at the 
head of seventeen legions and 10,000 cavalry. 
Octavian now threw off the mask, and held a con- 
sultation with Antony and Lepidus, near Bonoma, 
when it was determined that these ‘triuinviis* 
should share the whole Roman world. Return- 
ing to Rome, they began their course of proscrip- 
tion and plunder. Among their first victims was 
Cicero ; and, in all, 300 senators and 2000 equites 
are believed to have fallen. After securing Italy, 
and raising an enormous sum of money, Antony 
and Octavian led their troops Into Macedonia, and 
defeated Brutus and Cassius. Antony next paid 
a visit to Athens, and then passed over to Asia, 
to arrange his dispute with Cleopatra, queen of 
Egypt, who captivated him by ner beauty and 
address. He followed her into Egypt, and lived 
in idleness and luxury, until he was aroused by 
tidings of a quarrel in Italy between his own 
kindred and Octavian. This dispute gave rise to 
a short war, which came to an end before he‘ 
arrived in Italy. A new division of the Roman 
world was now arranged, Antony taking the East, 
and Octavian the West, while Lepidus had to put 
up with Africa. Antony had married Octavian’s 
sister, Octavia ; but, returning now to Cleopatra, 
he resumed his voluptuous life, and was guilty 
of acts of the grossest injustice. Octavian used 
these facts to excite the indignation of the Roman 
people ; and in the naval engagement of Actium 
|8I b.c.) Antony was defeated. He now went 


hack again to Egypt, where, deserted by the 
Egyptian fleet., ashy his own army, and deceived 
by a false repoit of Cleopatra’s suicide, he killed 
himself by falling upon his sword (30 b.c.). 

Antony, St, surnamed ‘the Great,* or Antony 
of Thebes, tho father of monachism, was born 
about 251 a.d. m Upper Egypt. Having sold his 
possessions for the poor, lie withdrew into the 
wilderness, and took up Ins abode in an old rum 
on the top of a lull, where he spent twentv years 
in the most ugorous seclusion. In 305 he was 
persuaded to leave this retreat by the prayers of 
numerous anchorites, and now founded a monas- 
tery, at first only a group of separate and scat- 
ter ed cells near Memphis and Arsmoe. In 355 the 
venerable hermit, then over a hundred years old, 
made a journey to Alexandria to dispute with the 
Ai lans ; but feeling his end approaching, he retired 
to his desert home, where lie died, 356 a.d. 
Athanasius wrote his Life. 

Antony of Padua, St, born at Lisbon, August 
15, 1195, was at first an Augustiniau monk, but 
in 1220 he entered the Franciscan order, and 
became one of its most active propagators. He 
preached in the south of France and Upper Italy, 
and died at Padua, June 13, 1231. He was 
canonised by Gregory IX. m the following ye^r. 
According to legend, he preached to the fishes 
when men refused to hear linn ; hence he is the 
patron of the lower animals, and is often repre- 
sented as accompanied by a pig. See Chronicle 
of St Anthony of Padua , edited by the Rev. H. J. 
Coleridge (1888). 

Antraigues, Emanuel Delaunay, Comte d', 
an ambiguous politician, was born at Villeneuve 
de Berg, Ardfccne, in 1755. His M '"moires sur lea 
titats-gentraux (1788) was one of the first sparks 
of the French Revolution ; but in 1789, when 
Antraigues was choson a deputy, he defended the 
hereditary privileges and tho kingly veto, and 
ranked himself against the union of the three 
estates. After 1790 he was employed in diplom- 
acy at St Petersburg, Vienna, and Dresden. In 
England he acquired great influence with Can- 
ning. On July 22, 1812, he was murdered, with his 
wife, near London, by an Italian servant. See L. 
Pingaud, Un Agent Secret (1893). 

Anville. See D’Anville. 

An war 1, a celebrated Persian poet ana astrol- 
oger, who died between 1191 and 1196. 

Aoata, Duke of. See Amadeus. 

Apel'les (/<?. 325 b.c.), the most celebrated 
painter of antiquity, was probably born at Colo- 
phon, on the Ionian coast of Asia Minor. He 
was trained at Ephesus and Sicyon, visited 
Macedon, where he became the friend of Alexander 
the Great ; and is said to have accompanied him 
on his expedition to Asia, and settled at Ephesus. 

ApfoiU8, Marcus Gabius, a Roman epicure in 
the time of Augustus and Tiberius. It is said 
that when he had spent £800.000 upon his appetite, 
and had only some £80,000 left, he poisoned him- 
self to avoid the misery of plain diet. 

Aplon. an Alexandrian grammarian, who about 
80 a.d. became famous as a teacher of rhetoric 
at Roma Except one or two fragments, all his 
numerous writings are lost. 

Apolllna'rls the Younger, Bishop of Laodicea 
in 8yria (died 890 a.d ), and one or the warmest 
opponents of Arianigm. His father, Apollinaris 
the Elder, who was presbyter of Laodicea, was 
born at Alexandria, and taught grammar, first 
at Berytus, and afterwards at Laodicea. Apol- 
linaris himself upheld a doctrine condemned by 
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the Council of Constantinople (881), as denying 
the true human nature of Christ— He must not 
be confounded with Claudius Apollmans, Bishop 
of Hierapolis, in Phrygia (170 a.d.), who wrote 
an Apology for the Christian faith, and several 
other works, all lost. 

Apollodo'rus, (1) an Athenian painter, who 
flourished about 408 b c.— (2) An Athenian gram* 
mariaii, who flourished about 140 b.c., and wrote 
a work on mythology (ed. by It. Wagner, Leip 
1891-94). — (8) A celebrated architect, executed 
in 129 a.d. by Hadrian for his fearless cuticisni 
of the emperor’s design for a temple. 

Apollo'nius. (1) Apollonius Riiodius (born 
in Alexandria about 240 b c., but long lesident 
in Rhodes) wrote many works on grammar, ami 
an epic poem, the Argonautica , marked lather by 
learning and industry than by poetical genius. 
Greatly admired by the Romans, it was trans- 
lated into Latin by P. T. Vairo, and imitated by 
Valentis Flaccus. See editions by Seaton (1900) 
and Mooney (1913); translations by E. P. Cole- 
lidge (1889), Seaton (1912), and (hi veise) Wa> 
(1901).— (2) Apollonius ok Pr.naA, who flour- 
ished 250-220 n.c , was one of the fouudets of 
the mathematical sciences. His Woiks have 
been edited by Heiberg (2 vols. Leip. 1890-93). 
—(8) Apollonius ok Ty'ana in Cappadocia, 
born about 3 b.c., was, according to Philostratus, 
a zealous neo-Pythagoiean teacher, who col- 
lected mauy disciples, travelled through great 
part of Asia Minor, and ultimately made his way 
to India. On this journey he was introduced to 
the Magi at Babylon, and at the court of King 
Phraortes, in India, made the acquaintance of the 
notable Brahmins. When he returned his famo 
as a wise man was greatly increased ; the people 
regarded him as a worker of miracles and a divine 
being, and princes were glad to entertain him. 
He himself seems to have claimed insight into 
futurity, rather than the power of woiking 
miracles. He was patronisod by Vespasian, and 
followed him to Egypt. After travels in Spain, 
Italy, and Greece, lie was accused of conspiring 
with Nerva against Doimtian ; ultimately lie 
appears to have settled m Ephesus, where he 
taught until he died nearly one hundred years 
old. His history was not written till more than 
a century after his death, by Philostratus (q.v.); 
it contains a mass of absurdities. See the Life 
and Times (1908) by F. W. G. Campbell, G. R. S. 
Meed’s study (1901), editions of Plulostratus’s Life 
(with trans,) by Conybeare (1912) and Plnlli- 
more (1912), and German works by Baur (1882), 
Petterscli (1879), Jesseu (1885), ami Gottsching 
(1889).— <4) Apollonius, surnamed Dyscolos (or 
‘ill-tempered ’), of Alexandria, lived m the 2d cen- 
tury, and first i educed grammar to a system. 

Apperley, Charles J ames (‘ Nimrod’), was bom 
near Wrexham in 1777, and educated at Rugby. 
Having married early, and settled in Warwick- 
shire, he devoted himself to hunting, and m 1821 
began to contribute to the Sporting Magazine , but 
hi 1830 had to retire to France, where he thence- 
forth chiefly resided. He died, however, m Lon- 
don, 19th May 1848. His best writings are The 
Chase , the Turf ami the Road , wmch appeared in 
the Quarterly Review (1827), and the Life, of John 
Mytton (1887), to the recent editions of which is 
prefixed a memoir of ‘ Nimrod.’ 

Appert, Benjamin Nicolas Marie (1797- 
c. 1847), * French philanthropist, wrote a long 
series of works on prisons and ptison manage- 
ment in France, Belgium, Prussia, ami Austria. 
[Ap-per*.] 


Appia'nl, Andrea (1754-1817), * the Painter of 
the Graces,’ was born and died at Milan. 

Appius Claudios. See Claudius (Apfius). 

Applegath, Augustus (died 1871), made im- 
portant improvements on the steam printing- 
press and in the manufacture of bank-notes. 

Appleton, Charles Edward, D.C.L., was 
born at Reading, 18th March 1841, and was 
educated at Oxfoid and m Germany. He took a 
lively interest in the ‘endowment of research,’ 
and founded in 1869 the Academy. He died at 
Luxor, in Upper Egypt, 1st February 1879. See 
lus Life and Literary Relics (1881). 

Appleton, Daniel (1785-1849), the lounder oi 
the New York publishing house, formed in 1897 
into a limited company with $2,000,000 capital. 

Apraxin, Feodor, Count (1671 - 1728), the 
crentoi of the Russian navy, and long all-powerful 
in the court of Peter the Great.— Ills nephew, 
Count Stephan Feodorovich Apraxin (1702-5S), 
defeated the Prussians at Grossjagersdorf (1757), 
but died next year a prisoner m disgrace. 

Apuleius, or Appuleius, Latin satirist, was 
born about 125 a.d. at Mad&ura, in Numidia, and 
studied at Carthage and Athens. The fortune 
bequeathed him by his father enabled him to 
travel; he visited Italy, Asia, &c., and was 
initiated into numeious religious mystenes. The 
knowledge which he thus acquired of the priestly 
fraternities he made abundant use of afterwards 
m lus Golden Asa Having married a wealthy 
middle-aged lady, he was charged by her relations 
with having employed magic to gam her affec- 
tions. Ilia Apologia , still extant, was an eloquent 
vindication. After this, his life appears to have 
been devoted to literature and public oratory, in 
both of which he a‘ ained gi eat eminence. His 
romance, The Metamorphoses or Golden Ass, is a 
satire on the vices of the age, especially those 
oi the puestliood and of quacks. The most 
exquisite thing in it is the episode of Cupid 
and Psyche. Adlington’s translation (1566) of the 
Golden Ass was edited by Wlubley (1893), by 
Seceombe (1915); other translations are by Sir 
G. Head (1851), F. D Byrne (1904), and by H. E. 
Butlei (1910), who «ilso translated The Apologia 
and Florida (1909). Apuleius’s Opera (Teubner, 
3 vols. 1905-10) include an Anthology, works on 
the Daemon of Socrates, Plato’s doctrines, Ac. 

Aq'uila, Ponticus, translator of the Old Testa- 
ment into Greek, was a native of Sinope who 
flourished about 180 a.d., and is said to have been 
first a pagan, then a Christian, and Anally a Jew. 

Aquinas, Thomas, prince of scholastic theo- 
logians, was of the family of the Counts of Aquino, 
and was born m 1226 in the castle of Rocca-Secca, 
near Aquino, a small town between Rome and 
Naples. He was educated by the Benedictines 
of Monte-Casino, and at the university of Naples ; 
and, against the will of his fomily, entered (1248) 
the Dominican order. His brothers carried hitn 
off by force, and kept him a prisoner in the 
paternal castle for two years ; ultimately escap- 
ing through France to Cologne, he became there 
a pupil of the great Dominican luminary, Albertua 
Magnus (q.v.). In 1248 the heretofore * Dumb Ox* 
was appointed to teach under Albert, and began to 
publish commentaries on Aristotle. In 1252 he 
went to Paris, obtained great distinction as a 
philosophic theologian, and taught till, in 1258, 
now a doctor, he was summoned by the pope to 
teach successively in Rome. Pisa, and Bologna. 
He enjoyed the highest consideration throughout 
the church, and his voice carried almost decisive 
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weight. Like most of the other scholastic theo- 
logians, he had no knowledge of Greek or Hebiew, 
and was almost equally ignorant of history ; but 
his numerous writings display intellectual power 
of the highest order. He gave a new and scien- 
tific foundation to many doctunes of his church, 
especially that of transubstantiation. He also 
treated Christian morals according to an arrange- 
ment of his owu. His Summa Theologice , the first 
attempt at a complete theological systeni, remains 
to this day substantially the standard authority 
in the Roman Church. The Summa contra Gentiles 
deals chiefly with the principles of natural reli- 
gion. His commentaries on Scripture and devo- 
tional treatises also have a high reputation. His 
influence on the theological thought of succeeding 
ages was immense. He refused all high ecclesi- 
astical appointments, including the archbishopric 
of Naples. Gregory X., who had called a general 
council to effect the union of the Greek and Latin 
churches, summoned Aquinas to defend the papal 
cause at Lyons. lie set out, though suffering 
from fever, and died on the road at the Cistercian 
abbey of Fossa- Nuova, March 7, 1274. All Europe 
mourned his loss ; miracles were said to be 
wrought at his funeral ; universities, religious 
orders, and princes contended for the honour of 
possessing his body, which was finally bestowed 
by the pope on Toulouse. Aquinas was canonised 
in 1323. 

The only scholastic theologian who in any degree 
rivalled Aquinas, already known as the ‘ Angelic 
Doctor,’ was the Franciscan ‘Subtle Doctor,’ 
Duns Scotus (q v.). The Franciscans followed 
Scotus, and the Dominicans Thomas, and hence- 
forward mediaeval theologians were divided into 
two schools, Scotists ami Thonusts, whose diver- 
gencies penetrate more or less every branch of 
doctrine, touching the idea of God, the opera- 
tions of grace and of justification, the mode m 
which the sacraments take effect, &c Thonrusm 
represents, with few exceptions, the general 
teaching of the Catholic Church ; ita uvals now 
being not the Scotists but the eclectic school of 
Jesuits. The works of Aqumas have been often 
printed from 1570 (17 vols. ) to 1882 et seq. Migne’s 
edition of the Sumvva is m 4 vols A translation 
by English Dominican lathers is In progress 
St Thomas was the author of the famous Pangc 
Lingua and other euchanstic hymns. See the 
Lives by Aiclibishop Roger Vaughan (1872 ; 
new ed. 1808), Cavanagh (1890), Conway (1911), 
and a volume of selected translations With in- 
troduction by H. 0. O’Neill (1909). 

Arabella Stuart. See Stewart. 

Ara'bi Ahmed (‘ Arab! Pasha '), Egyptian rebel 
leader, was defeated at Tel-el-Kebir (1882), ban- 
ished till 1901, and died in 1911. 

Ar'ago, Franqois Jean Dominique, astronomer 
and physicist, was bom February 26, 1786, at 
Estagel near Perpignan, and died in Paris, 8d 
October 1853 At seventeen he entered the Poly- 
technic, and m 1804 became secretary to the 
Observatory, in 1830 its chief director, having 
at twenty- three been elected a member of the 
Academy of Sciences. He took a prominent part 
in the July revolution (1830), and as member of 
the Chamber of Deputies voted with the extreme 
left. In 1848 he was a member of the provisional 

S vernraent, and opposing Louis Napoleon, re- 
led to take the oath of allegiance after the coup 
d?4tat of 1862. His achievements, mainly in the 
fields of astronomy, magnetism, and optics, are 
recorded in his works (ed. by Barral, 17 vols. 
1864-62). See Audiganne’s Arago, son Gttnie et ton 


Influence (2d ed. 1869).— His brother, Jacques 
Etienne Victor Arago (1790-1855), was an 
author, who travelled much, and latterly was 
blind.— Another brother, Etienne (1802-92), was 
also a popular author.— Emanuel (1812-90), son 
of the astronomer, became known as a zealous 
republican in 1848, and was ambassador to Swit- 
zerland (1880-94).— His brother, Alfred (1810- 
1)2), was a painter. 

Aram, Eugene, was born in 1704 at Ramsgill, 
m Upper Nidderdale, Yorkshire. Though but a 
gardener’s sou, he contrived to acquire con- 
siderable learning, married early, and became a 
schoolmaster, liist at Ramsgill, and in 1784 at 
Knaresborough, where he became intimate with 
one Daniel Clark, a shoemaker. The sudden dis- 
appearance of the latter in 1745, at a time when 
he happened to be in possession of valuable 
goods, threw suspicion on Aram, not as Clark’s 
murderer, but as his confederate in swindling. 
His garden was searched, and m it was found a 
portion of the missing property. Aram was 
arrested and tried, but acquitted for want of 
evidence. He now left his wife at Knares- 
borough, and acted as a schoolmaster at various 
places m England, acquiring, in spite of his 
nomadic mode of life, a knowledge of botany, 
heraldry, Chaldee, Arabic, Welsh, and Irish, and 
amassing considerable materials fora Comparative 
lexicon. His secret was betrayed by a confed- 
erate, who excited suspicion by the loudness of 
his protestations that a skeleton found neax 
Knaresborough was not Clark’s. The pxjcom- 
plice was at last driven to confess where the 
murdered man had been buried ; the bones were 
exhuined and identified, and Aram was suddenly 
dragged from his ushership at Lynn m Norfolk. 
He was tried at York, 3d August 1759, and 
hanged on the 6th. At the trial he conducted 
Ins own defence, attacking with gieat acumen, 
plausibility, and curious erudition, the doctrine 
of encumstantiftl evidence After his condemna- 
tion lie confessed his guilt, wrote a defence of 
suicide, but failed in an attempt to illustrate his 
essay. A factitious mteiest attaches to his story 
from Lord Lytton’s romance and Hood’s ballacf. 
See E. R. Watson’s Eugene Amm (1918). 

Aranda, Pedro dk Bolea, Count of (1718-99), 
a Spanish statesman who procured the expulsion 
of the Jesuits from Spain. 

Arany, Janos (1817-82). next to Petdfl the 
most distinguished of modern Hungarian poets, 
was born, a peasant, at Nagy-Szalonta. 

Ara'tus of Sicyon (c. 271-218 b.c.), a Greek 
statesman who liberated Sicyon from its tyrant 
in 251, and whose great object was to nnite the 
Greek states, and so form an independent nation. 

Aratttt of Soli (in Cilicia) wrote about 270 
b.c. two astronomical poems, from one of which 
St Paul quoted when preaching at Athens. 

Arber, Edward (1886-1912), born in London, 
English professor at Birmingham (1881-94), issued 
a series of • English Reprints ’ (1868-80), &c. 
Arblay, Madame d\ See D’Arblay. 


Arouxanoi, Alexander (1588-83), a Scottish 
poet and Presbyterian minister, principal from 
1569 of King’s College, Aberdeen. 

Arbuthnot, or Arbuthnott, John, physician 
and wit, the much-loved friend of Swift and 
£°P e » horn at Arbuthnott, Kincardineshire, 
29th April 1667. His father was the (Episcopal} 
parish minister. who was ejected after the Re volti- 
0r i e Jolui 8 brothers fought under 
Dundee at Killiecrankie, and another in Mar’s 
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rebellion ; John was, according to Chesterfield, 
‘a Jacobite by prejudice, a republican by reflec- 
tion and reasoning.' He studied at Aberdeen 
and University College, Oxford, but took his 
M.D. degree at St Andrews (1690). Settling in 
London, where before this he had taught mathe- 
matics, in 1697 he attracted notice by his 
Examination of Dr Woodward's Account of the 
Deluge. Accident called him into attendance on 
Prince George of Denmark ; in 1705 he was ap- 
pointed physician to the queen, and her death in 
1714 was a severe blow to his prosperity. In 
1715, along with Pope, he assisted Gay in Three 
Hours after Marriage , a farce that yet proved an 
absolute fiasco. He pronounced the Harveian 
oration in 1727, and died 27th February 1735. 
Utterly careless of literary fame, Arbuthnot was 
the chief, if not sole author of the brilliant 
Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus, first published in 
Pope’s works (1741); and his too was the cele- 
brated History of John Bull (1712). See his Life 
and Works , by G. A. Aitken (1892). 

Arc. See Joan of Arc. 

Aroadlus (877-408 a.d.), first emperor of the 
East alone, was born m Spain, and after the 
death of his father, the Emperor Theodosius, m 
895 a.d , recehod the eastern half of the Roman 
empire, the western falling to Honorius. Arcadius 
lived in oriental state and splendour, and his 
dominion extended from the Adriatic to the 
Tigris, and from Scythia to Ethiopia ; but the 
real rulers over this vast empire were the Gaul 
Uuflnus, the eunuch Eutropius, and the Empress 
Eudoxia, who exiled Chrysostom in 404. 

Aroeslla'us (316-241 b.c.), a Greek philosopher, 
founder of the New Academy. 

Arch, Joseph, was born at Barford, Warwick- 
shire, 10th November 1826, and whilst stdl a 
farm-labourer, became a Primitive Methodist 
preacher. In 1872 he founded the National Agri- 
cultural Labourers’ Union, and in 18S5-86 was 
M.P. for North-west Noifolk, 1892-1900. lie 
died 12th Feb., 1919. See his Autobiography, 
edited by the Countess of Warwick (1898). 

Archela'us, (1) a philosopher of the Ionic 
school who flourished about 450 b.c. He was 
the first to maintain the spherical form of the 
earth.— (2) King of Macedonia from 413 to 399 
B.c. —(8) A general sent by Mithndate.s the Great 
to Greece to opi>ose the Romans in 87 b c. He 
was defeated by Sulla at Cheeronea and at Orcho- 
menos in 86. Unjustly suspected of treason, 
Arclielaus went over to the Romans at the out- 
break of the second war in 81,— (4) The son of the 
preceding, married Berenice, daughter of King 
Ptolemy Auletes. in 56 B.C., and ruled over Egypt 
for six months during Ptolemy’s banishment.— 
(5) Ethnarch of Judaea, son of Herod the Great, 
succeeded his father in 1 a.d., and maintained his 
position against an insurrection raised by the 
Pharisees. His heirship being disputed by his 
brother Antipas, Archelaus went to Rome, where 
his authority was confirmed by Augustus, who 
made him Ethnarch of Judaea, Samaria, and 
Idumaea, while his brothers, Antipas and Philip, 
were made tetrarchs over the other half of 
Herod’s dominions. After a nine years’ reign, 
he was deposed by Augustus for his tyranny, 
and banished to Vienne, in Gaul, where he died. 
[Ar-fce-foy'us.] 

Arohenhois, Johann Wilhelm von (1745-1812), 
a German historian who passed ten years in Eng- 
land (1760-79). [Ar'ken-holts.) 

Archer, Frederick J., jockey, was born at 
Cheltenham, 11th January 1857 ; rode his first 


race in 1870 ; in all had 2746 mounts, winning the 
Derby five times, the Oaks four, the St Leger 
six, the Two Thousand Guineas five, Ac. ; and 
shot himself, whilst temporarily insane, at his 
house in Newmarket, 8th November 1886. 

Archer, William (1850-1924), dramatic ctitic, 
dramatist, and apostle of Ibsen, born at Perth, 
went up from Edinburgh to London in 1878. 

Archil ochus of Paros flourished about 714- 
676 b c., and is regarded as the first of the Greek 
lyric poets, by the ancients being ranked with 
Homer, Pindar, and Sophocles. Even Plato calls 
him ‘the very wise.’ The best editions of his 
fragments are those of Schneidewin and Bergk. 

Archime'des (c. 287-212 b.c.), the most cele- 
brated of ancient mathematicians, was bom at 
Syracuse, and perished in the capture of that city 
by the Romans He alone of the ancients con- 
tributed anything of real value to the theory of 
mechanics and to hydrostatics, first proving that 
a body plunged m a fluid loses as much of its 
weight as is equal to the weight of an equal 
volume of the fluid. Among the numerous in- 
ventions ascribed to hun are the endless screw, 
and the Archimedes screw or spiral pump for 
raising water. His works, in Doric Greek were 
edited by Torelli (1792), Heiberg (1880-81), and 
Sir T. L. Heath (1897), who added (1912) The 
Method of Archimedes, found by Heiberg in 1906. 

Archytas of Tarentum, general, mathe- 
matician, and Pythagorean philosopher, flour- 
ished about 400 b.c., and, according to Horace, 
was drowned in the Adriatic [*4r-fci'tas.] 

Aroulfus. See Adamnan. 

Arditi, Luioi (1822-1903), composer, bom neai 
Turin, studied music at Milan Famous first 
as a violinist, he c*\ ducted the Italian opera at 
New York (1852-56), and was musical director at 
Ilei Majesty's Theatre, London (1857-78). His 
operas, I Jlriganti (1341) and La Spin (1856), are 
less known than some of his songs, violin duets, 

, and waltzes such as II Iiacio. See his Ren tints* 
ccnces (1896). [At -dec' tee ] 

Ardmlllan, James Chaofurd, Lord (1805-76), 
Scots judge, known through the Yelverton case. 

Arends, Leopold (1817-82), founder in 1860 of 
a system of stenography, was born near Wilna in 
Russia, and died in Berlin. His is the youngest 
of the three great rival systems in Germany — the 
others being those of Gabolsberger and Stolze— 
but it is perhaps the most widely used, and has 
been introduced into the Spanish, French, Hun- 
garian, and Swedish languages. See a monograph 
by Wendtland (I.eip. 1888). 

AretSBUS (flo. 100 a.d.), a Greek physician of 
Cappadocia, considered to rank next to Hippo- 
crates. The first four books of his great work, 
preserved nearly complete, treat of the causes 
and symptoms of diseases ; the other four, of the 
cure. There is an edition by Adams (1856), and 
au English translation (1837). 

Aretl no, Pietro, poet, was born at Arezzo, 
Tuscany, 20th April 1492, the natural son of a 
nobleman named Luigi Bacci. Banished from 
his native town, he went to Perugia, where he 
wrought as a bookbinder, and afterwards wandered 
through Italy in the service of various noblemen. 
At Rome he distinguished himself by his wit, 
impudence, and talents, and secured even the 
papal patronage, which, however, he subse- 
quently lost by writing his sixteen shameless 
SoneMi LussurioH. He now went to the Medi- 
cean court, where John de’ Medici grew fond of 
him, and procured him an opportunity of ingra- 
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tiating himself with Francis I. at Milan in 15*24. 
A few years later he settled at Venice, there 
also acquiring powerful fiiends. The Bishop of 
Vicenza not only soothed the irritation ot the 
pope, but recommended Aretino to the Emperor 
Charles V. The latter, as well as Francis, pen- 
sioned the fortunate wit, besides enriching him 
with splendid presents. It is said that while 
laughing heartily at a droll adventure of one of 
his sisters, he fell from a stool, and was killed 
on the spot (1557). His poetical works include 
five witty comedies and a tragedy of some merit. 
See Lives by Chasles (Paris, 1873), Sinigaglia 
(Naples, 1882), SamoschfBerl. 1881), Lucio (Turin, 
1888), and Schultheiss (Hamburg, 1890). 

Aretino. See Bruni and Spinello. 

Arfe, Juan de(1535-c. 1608), a Spanish carver. 
Argand, Aime (1755-1803), physician and 
chemist, inventor of the Argand lamp, was born 
at Geneva, and lived for a time in England. 
Argelander, Friedrich Wilhelm Auoust 

S 799-1875), a German astronomer, was born at 
emel ana died at Bonn. [Ar-gch-lan'der.] 
Argenso'la, Lupercio and Bartolomeo he, 
poets, styled the ‘Spanish Horaces,’ were born 
in 1664 and 1565, and died in 1618 and 1681. 
Argenson. See D’Aroenson. 

Arguelles, Auoustino (1776-1844), a Spanish 
reforming statesman. 

Argyll', Archibald Campbell, Marquis of, 
was the descendant of Sir Colin Campbell of 
Locliow or Loch Awe, who was knighted in 1286, 
and who through his prowess bequeathed to the 
chiefs of his line the Gaelic title of Mac Cailean 
Mhor or Mac Callum More (‘great Colin’s son ’) 
Sir Duncan Campbell of Lochow was raised to 
the peerage as Lord Campbell in 1445 ; and Cohn, 
his son, was created Earl of Argyll m 1457. The 
second earl fell at Flodden (1513) ; the fourth, 
who died in 1558, was the first of the Scottish 
nobility to embrace the Reformation ; and the 
fifth (1530-73) figured prominently in Mary’s 
reign, first as a Lord of the Congregation, and 
next as an adherent of the queen. Archibald 
was bom in 1598, and in 1619, rus father having 
turned Catholic and quitted Scotland, became 
the sole potentate of all the broad lands of his 
line. He succeeded as eighth earl in 1638. In 
the General Assembly at Glasgow (1638) he openly 
took the side of the Covenanters, and next year 
he joined Leslie’s encampment on Duns Law. 
In 1640 he marched with 4000 men through Bad*>- 
noch, Athole, Mar, and Angus, enforcing subjec- 
tion to the Scottish Parliament. Charles, on his 
visit to Scotland in 1641, created him marquis. 
In 1644 he dispersed the royalist forces under 
Huntly; but Montrose in 1645 annihilated Ins 
army at Inverlochy. He was strongly opposed 
to the king’s execution ; and in 1651 he crowned 
Charles II. at Scone. After the defeat of Wor- 
cester he defended himself for nearly a twelve- 
month in his castle of Inveraray against Crom- 
well’s troops; but in 1652 he gave in his sub- 
mission to the Protector. On the Restoration 
he repaired to Whitehall, encouraged by a letter 
from his son ; but he was at once committed to 
the Tower. Thence taken by sea to Leith, on 
27th May 1661 he was beheaded with the ‘ maiden ’ 
at the cross of Edinburgh. A gorgeous monu- 
ment was erected to him in 1895 in St Giles’ 
Cathedral. 8ee Life by Rev. J, Willcock (1902). 
—His son, Archibald, fitli Earl of Argyll, ex- 
hibited great bravery at Dunbar, where ne com- 
manded a regiment on the royalist side. After 


Worcester he continued, like lus father, in arms, 
and made himself so obnoxious to Cromwell that 
lie was specially excepted from the act of grace 
m 1654. Acting under Charles’s orders, he sub- 
mitted next year to the Protectorate, but from 
1657 to 1660 was a prisoner. On the Restoration 
lie was received into high favour (as a balance to 
his father’s execution), and pai tioipated in some 
of the iniquitous acts of the Scottish legislature. 
Thus, in 1681, he voted in council against Donald 
Cargill ; yet, the same year, would only sign the 
new test with a reservation, which led to his 
trial for ‘leasing-making,’ and his condemnation 
to death. His step-daughter helped him to 
escape from Edinburgh Castle to Holland. Land- 
ing in Argyllshire, in May 1685, with an armed 
force, to co-operate m Monmonth’s rebellion, he 
was, after a series of misfortunes, taken pris- 
oner, and beheaded at Edinburgh, on his former 
sentence, 30tb June 1085. — His son, Archibald 
(d. 1708), an active promoter of the Revolution, 
was created Duke of Argyll in 1701.— His son, 
John, 2d Duke of Argyll, was born in 1C78. 
Destined, says Pope, ‘ to shake alike the senate 
and the field,’ lie as royal commissioner in 
1705 had a principal share m bringing about the 
Act of Union ; whilst as a soldier, from 1694 
lie distinguished himself under Marlborough at 
Ramillies, Oudenarde, and Malplaquet. Previous 
to 1710 he had been a keen Whig; now he became 
a declaimer against Marlborough. For reward he 
was appointed by the Tories generalissimo in 
Spain ; but shortly after he again turned Whig. 
His tortuous career up to the ’15 seriously detracts 
from his services then, which in 1718 gained him 
the English title of Duke of Greenwich. In 1721 
he again played into the hands of the Tories, for 
the purpose of securing the entire patronage of 
Scotland. In 1787 he rose into immense popu- 
larity in Scotland by his spirited defence of 
Edinburgh before parliament in regard to the 
Porteous mob. lie died 3d September 1743. — 
Georof. John Douglas Campbell, 8th Duke of 
Argyll, in 1892 made a duke of the United King- 
dom, was bom at Ardincaple Castle, near Helens- 
burgh, on 30th April 1823, and succeeded his 
father m 1847. At the age of nineteen he wrote 
A Letter to the Peers from a Peer’s Son , on the 
struggle which ended in the Disruption; and 
seven years later aprieared his Presbytery Exam- 
ined. He was Lord Privy Seal (1863-56; 1859- 
66) and Pustmaster-geupral (1855-58) under Lord 
Palmerston. Under Mr Gladstone lie was Secre- 
tary of State for India (1868-74) and Lord Privy 
Heal (1S80-81). He lesigned, disapproving of the 
lush Land Bill, as later of Home Rule. His 
woiks include, besides papers on zoology, geology, 
&o., The Reign of Law( 1866), Primeval Man (1869), 
Antiquities of Iona (1870), The Eastern Question 
(1879), Scotland as it was and as it Is (1887), The 
Unseen Foundations of Society (1893), and The 
Burden of Belief { poems, 1890). In 1895 he married 
Ins third duchess (who edited his Autobiography, 
1906), and lie died 24tli April 1900.— He was suc- 
ceeded by bis eldest son, John Douolas Suther- 
land Campbell (1846-1914), who in 1871 married 
Piincess Louise (b. 1848), was Governor- general 
of Canada 1878-88, Unionist M.P. for South Man- 
chester 1895-1900, and wrote books on Canada, a 
life of bis mother-in-law, Queen Victoiia, several 
volumes of verse, an opera libretto ( Diarmid ), &c. 

Argyropu'los, Joannes (1410-c. 1486), one of 
the earliest teachers of Greek learning in the 
West, was born at Constantinople ana died In 
Rome —Pkrikles Argyrofulos (1809-60), a 
Greek publicist, born at Constantinople, l>ecame 
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professor of Jurisprudence at Athens in 1837, 
and in 1854-55 was foreign minister. 

Arias Monta'nus, Benedictus (1527-9S), a 
Spanish Catholic divine and orientalist. 

Ariosto, Ludovico, one of the greatest of 
Italian poets, was born at Reggio, near Parma, 
September 8, 1474. He was bred to the law, but 
abandoned it for poetry. However, in 1500 lie 
was compelled by his father’s death to exert 
himself for the support of a large family. In 
1503 he was introduced to the couit at Ferraia 
of the Cardinal Ippolito d’Este, who employed 
him in many negotiations, blit was extremely 
niggardly in his rewards. Here, in the space of 
ten years, Ariosto produced his great poem, 
Orlando Furioso (1516), the Roland epic that forms 
a continuation of Boiardo’s Orlando Innamorato. 
After the cardinal’s death (1520), the duke, his 
brother, invited the poet to his service, and acted 
to him with comparative liberality. In 1522 ho 
was commissioned to suppress an insurrection in 
the wild mountam*di8tnct of Garfagnana, an 
arduous task which he successfully accomplished ; 
and after remaining three years governor of the 
province, he returned to Ferrara. It was now 
that he composed his comedies, and gave the 
finishing touch to his Orlando. At length, in 
1582, that poem made its appearance in a third 
edition, enlarged to its present dimensions. 
Ariosto died 6th June 1533, and was buried m the 
church of San Benedetto, at Ferrara, where a 
magnificent monument marks his resting-place. 
He is described m the Latin verses of his brother 
Gabrielle as a man of noble personal appearanco 
and amiable character. Besides his great work, 
Ariosto wrote comedies, satires, sonnets, and a 
number of Latin poems. Of these the sonnets 
alone show the genius of the poet. His Latin 
poems are mediocre indeed, and his comedies, 
besides lacking inteiest, are disfigured by licen- 
tious passages. Of the Orlando there are many 
English translations : by Harrington (1607 and 
1634), Croker (1755), Huggins (1757), Hoole (1783), 
and Stewart Rose (1823). In the last only is there 
to be found a fair representation of the feeling 
and spirit of the original. One of Ariosto’s come- 
dies had been rendered into English by Gascoigne 
as early as 1566. See J. Shield Nicholson’s 1 ije 
and Genius of Ariosto (1914), E. G. Gardner’s King 
of Court Poets (1906), and Fennzzi’s Bibliograjia 
Ariostesca (1881) for a long list of editions and 
lives of Ariosto. 

Ariovls'tus, a German chief, defeated by Coesar 
near Vesontium (Besamjon), 58 b.c. 

Aristarchus of Samos, an Alexandrian astron- 
omer who ttourishetf 280-264 b.c., ami who seems 
to have anticipated Copernicus, maintaining that 
the earth moves round the sun. — Aristarchus of 
Samothracf., an Alexandrian grammarian and 
critic who flourished about 160 b.c. 

Arlsti'des, surnamed ‘ the Just,’ at the battle 
of Marathon (490 b.c.) was appointed one of the 
ten leaders, but induced his companions to make 
Miltiades commander-in-chief. Next year he was 
chief archon, and secured the general respect of 
the citizens ; but about 488 the Jealousy of Them- 
istocles procured his banishment Tnree years 
later came Xerxes’ invasion, when, on the ev e of 
Salamis, Aristides, hearing that the Greek fleet 
was hemmed in by that of tho Persians, made his 
way from JBgina to offer his aid to Themistocles. 
He did good service in that great sea-fight ; and, 
as Athenian general, he divided with Patisanias 
the glory of Platiea (479). In 477 b.c. he intro- 
duced a swooping change into the constitution, 


by which all citizens, without distinction of rank, 
were admitted to the archonship. Through him, 
too, about the same time, Athens, not Sparta, 
became the ruling state of a maritime confederacy. 
He was an old man when he died (most likely m 
468), and so poor, it is said, that he had to be 
buried at tho public cost. See Vom Berg, Das 
Leben des Aristides (Gott. 1871). 

Aristides, a first-century Christian apologist, 
whose work, mentioned by Eusebius and Jerome, 
was only lately discovered. A fragment from 
the Armenian was first published; in 1889 Mr 
Rendel Harris discovered a Syriac version m the 
convent of St Catherine on Mount Sinai ; and from 
it Mr Robinson, recognised that the Greek speech 
in the mediaeval legend of Barlaam and Josaphat 
is, in a curtailed form, the original Greek of the 
Apology. See the edition by Rendel Harris (1891 ; 
2(1 ed. 1893), and a work by Mrs Harris (1892). 

Aristlp'pus, founder of the Cyrcnaic or Hedon- 
istic philosophy, was a native of Gyrene m Africa. 
Ho became a pupil of Socrates at Athens, and 
remained with him almost up to the master’s 
death, 899 b.c. Ho himself taught philosophy 
both at Athens and JEgina, and was the first of 
the pupils of Socrates to take money for his 
instruction Much of his life was passed in 
Syracuse, at tho court of Dionysius the tyrant, 
where lie acquired the reputation of a philosophic 
voluptuary. He lived some time at Corinth, in 
intimacy with the famous Lais, but towards the 
close ol his life he is supposed to have rettred to 
Cyrene He taught his doctrines to lus daughter 
Arete, by whom they were communicated to he! 
son Aristippus the Younger. 

Aristobulus, an Alexandrian Jew and Peri- 
patetic philosopher, who lived about 170 b.c , was 
considered by the early fathers as the founder of 
the Jewish philosophy in Alexandria. 

Aristogei'ton. See Harmodius 

Aristoph'anes, the greatest of Attic, if not of 
all, comedians, was born about 448 b.c. Of his 
personal history we have nothing recorded, except 
that ho had three sons— Philippos, Araros, and 
Nikostratos— all comic poets. He is said to have 
written fifty-four plays, but eleven only are 
extant, which may be ranged under the categories 
of political, philosophical, social, and literary; 
and again under three periods, ending respec- 
tively 425, 406, and S88 B.C., about which last 
date he died To the first period belong the 
Acharnians , Knights , Clouds , and JPasps, the poet’s 
four masterpieces, named from their respective 
choruses, and the Peace, in all of which full rein 
is given to political satire ; to the second, the 
Birds, Lysistrata, Thesmophoruzzusw, and Frogs, in 
which we find less political rancour, and more 
reticence and caution ; to the third, the Ecdesi- 
azusce and Plntus , comedies of a tamer type, 
known as that of the middle comedy, in which 
political allusions and the distinctive charac- 
teristic of the old comedy, the parabasu, dis- 
appear. The first printed edition, the AJdine 
(Vonice, 1498), contains nine plays ; Junta (1515) 
added two. Other editions are those of Bergler 
(1760), Brunck (1783X Invernizzi-Beck (1794), with 
a collation of the Ravenna or oldest MS., Bekker 
(1829), Dindorf ( Poetce Scenici, 5th ed. 1869), Derek 
(1857), Meineke(18C0), Blaydes(18SGX Holden (5th 
ed. 1S87). There are translations of some of the 
plays by Mitchell (1822), J. H. Frere, Walsh (1887), 
B. If. Kennedy (1874), R. Y. Tyrrell (1888), and 
B. B. Rogers (1852-1916, in incomparable metre). 

Ari stotle was born at Stagfra, a Greek colony 
on the peninsula of Chalculice, in 384 B.C., the sou 
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of the friend and physician of Amyntas II., 
king of Macedon, father of Philip, and grand- 
father of Alexander the Great. In his eighteenth 
year he left Staglra for Athens, and, three years 
later, became Plato’s pupil. During his twenty 
years’ sojourn in Athens he established a school 
of rhetoric-then, as including incidentally a little 
law and politics, the recognised preparation for 

f iublic life. On the death of Plato (847), Aristotle 
eft Athens— either because he was chagrineditliat 
Plato had not appointed him his successor as 
head of the ‘Academy’ or Platonic school of 
philosophy, or because Athens and Philip of 
Macedon were now at feud. He stayed three 
years with an old pupil, now despot of Lesbos, 
at Atarneus in Asia Minor, and married his 
daughter; and after his friend had been assas- 
sinated, retired to Mityleno. In 342 ho was in- 
vited by Philip to Macedon, to educate his son 
Alexander, who for at least three years was his 
pupil. The two parted finally when Alexander 
set forth on Ins expedition into Asia (381 b c.), 
and Aristotle, coming to Athens, opened a school 
called the ‘Lyceum,’ from its proximity to the 
temple of Apollo Lycems. His followers were 
called the Peripatetics, either from his practice of 
walking up and down in the garden during his 
lectures, or because the place was known as ‘ The 
Walk ’ (Peripatos). After the death of Alexander 
the anti-Macedonian party at Athens accused 
Aristotle of impiety. With the fate of Socrates 
before his eyes, he made a timely escape (322 b.c.) 
to Chalcis in Euboea, where, m the autumn of the 
same year, he died, aged 62, of his old malady, 
indigestion 

Of the numerous writings which have come 
down to us under the name of Aristotle, some 
are undoubtedly not his; some may be the pro- 
ducts of his school. Even of his most famous 
and undisputed works the structure is so irregular, 
and the style so unequal, that it lias been with 
great probability supposed that they are to a largp 
extent notes and rough jottings edited by dis- 
ciples. In the middle ages Aristotle’s philo- 
sophy became known' to the learned in the West, 
at first mainly through Arabian translations, 
which in their turn were translated into J>atin. 
At the time when what was supjiosed to be the 
Aristotelian system was (especially through the 
influence ot Thomas Aquinas) dominant in western 
Europe, Aristotle’s works were hardly known to 
any one in the original. 

It is often but erroneously said that ‘ Plato was 
an idealist, Aristotle an empiricist ; ’ the differ- 
ence is great in appearance mainly. Sir Alex- 
ander Grant truly declared that ‘Aristotle codified 
Plato.’ Plato was a poet, and is always an artist, 
as well as a thinker, in his Dialogues. Aristotle, 
with the education of a physician, has the mental 
habits and tendencies or the man of science pre- 
iominant; and while lacking Plato’s inspiration 
and enthusiasm, has a wider, in fact, an all- 
embracing range of interests, and cares more for 
actual facts for their own sake. He appears to 
have projected what may be called an Encyclo- 
pedia of Philosophy, though the scheme is only 
imperfectly carried out in his works. Organon 
Was the name given to the treatises on logic, of 
which the most notable were that on the Cate - 
gories (an substance, quality, quantity): Prior 
Analytics (syllogistic moods and figures) ; and 
PosteHor Analytics (the theory of knowledge and 
of scientific method). The Rhetoric deals with the 
art of persuasion ; the T<rpics, with dialectical 
argument and reasoning from probabilities. The 
name Metaphysics (i.e. ‘after the Physics’) was I 


given to Aristotle’s discussions on ‘first philo- 
sophy,’ because they were placed by his editors 
after his books about nature ; they treat of the 
relations of matter and form, the actual and 
potential, the four causes, &c. The Physics have 
to do mainly with the metaphysical aspects of 
movement. The book On the Soul is as much a 
biological as a psychological treatise. The Ethics 
and Politics have in both mediaeval and modern 
tunes exercised an enormous influence. Aristotle 
is said to have made a collection of 158 * Consti- 
tutions,’ as a preparation for writing his Politics : 
of these the most important was the Constitu- 
tion of Athens, first published in a complete form 
in 1S01 from a British Museum papyrus from the 
Fayuin. The (Economics are not considered to be 
by Aristotle. The Poetics contains little more 
than a discussion of tragedy ; but few books ou 
literary criticism have had more influence 

The great edition of Aristotle is still that 
of Bekker (1831-40). In Germany a succession 
of Aristotelian scholars — Bonitz, Scliwegler, 
Trendelenburg, Torstuk, Waitz, and Susemihl 
(the text of the Politics by the latter and Sticks, 
1895, is adnin able)— have edited ami expounded 
his writings. In English a complete translation, 
edited by Smith and Ross, was begun in 1900; 
there aie translations of the Nicomachean Ethics 
(Peteis and Welldon), Politics (Jowett and Well- 
don), Rhetoric (Welldon), Poetics (Twining, Whar- 
ton), De Anivia (Wallace), Post Analytics (Post©), 
Parts of Animals (Ogle), and Constitution (Dymes, 
Kenyon, Poste). See G rote's Aristotle (3d ed. 
1S84), works by G. H. Lewes (1864), E. Wallace 
(1870), Sir A. Grant (1877), ami Prof. Butcher 
(1895), Zeller's Greek Philosophy : Aristotle (trans. 
1897), and Stocks’s Lectures in the Lyceum (1897). 

Aristox'exius of Tarentum, a Greek writer 
upon music, flourished about 350 B.c. 

A'rius (Gr. Areios), the founder of Arianism, 
was born in Libya about 260 a.d., was trained in 
Antioch, and became a presbyter m Alexandria. 
Here about 313 he maintained, against his bishop, 
that the Son was not co-equal or co-eternal with 
the Father, but only the first and highest of all 
finite beings, created out of nothing by an act of 
God’s free-will. He secured the adherence of 
clergy and laity in Egypt, Syria, and Asia Minor, 
but was deposed and excommunicated in 821 by 
a synod of bishops at Alexandria. Eusebius, 
Bishop of Nicomeilia, absolved him, and in 323 
convened another synod in Bithynia, which pio- 
nounced in his favour. At Nicomedia, Arius 
wioto a theological work m verse and prose, 
called Thaleia, some fragments of which remain. 
The controversy became fierce, and to settle it 
the Emperor Constantine convoked the memor- 
able Council of Niciea, or Nice, In Bithynia, 825. 
Three hundred and eighteen bishops, especially 
from the East, were present, besides priests, 
deacons, and acolytes. Arius boldly expounded 
and defended his opinions. It was principally by 
the reasoning of Athanasius (q.v.) that the 
Council was persuaded to define the absolute 
unity of the divine essence, and the absolute 
equality of the three persons. All the bishops 
subscribed it except two, who were banished, 
along with Arius, to Illyricum. Arius was re- 
called m 828, but Athanasius refhsed to re- 
admit him to church communion, and the con- 
troversy went on all over the East. In 886 Arius 
went to Constantinople, and the Emperor com- 
manded the bishop to admit him to the sacrament. 
But a day or two before the Sunday appointed 
for the purpose, he died suddenly— poisoned by 
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the orthodox, said his friends; by the direct 
judgment of God, according to his enemies. 

After his death the strife spread more widely 
abroad : the Homootisiun doctrine (identity of 
essence in Father and Son) and the Homoiousian 
(similarity of essence) seemed alternately to pre- 
vail ; and synods and counter-synods were held. 
The West was mainly orthodox, the East largely 
Ariau or semi-Arian. There was a good deal of 
persecution on both sides; but Julian the Apos- 
tate (361-8) and his successors extended full 
toleration to both parties. Ananism at last was 
virtually suppressed in the Roman empire under 
Theodosius in the East (379-95), and Valentin ian us 
II. in the West. Among the Germanic nations, 
however, it continued to spread through mission- 
ary efforts, the Lombards being the last to come 
round (in 662). Milton held Anan or semi-Arian 
views. The Arian controversy was revived in 
England by Dr Samuel Clarke (1675-1729), and 
Whiston (1607-1752); but Ananism was super- 
seded by Unitariani8in. See Gwatkin, Studies in 
Arianism (1882) and The Anan Controversy (1889). 

Ark'wrlght, Sir Richard, cotton-spinning 
inventor, was born at Preston m Lancashire, 
December 23, 1732. Of humble origin, the 
youngest of thirteen children, he settled about 
1750 as a barber in Bolton, and became also a 
dealer in hair, a secret process of his own for dye- 
ing hair increasing the profits of his trade. 
About 1767, assisted by a Warrington clockmaker 
named Kay, he seems to have given himself 
wholly up to inventions in cotton-spinning. 
Next year lie removed to Preston, where he set up 
his celebrated spinning-frame — the first machine 
that could produce cotton-thread of sufficient 
tenuity and strength to be used as warp. The 
same year, to escape the popular rage against 
machinery, he removed to Nottingham, and set up 
his first mill, driven by horses ; in 1771, entering 
into partnership with Jedidiah Strutt of Derby, 
the celebrated improver of the stocking- frame , he 
set up a larger factory, with water-power, at Crom- 
ford, Derbyshire. In organising his business Ark- 
wright showed remarkable energy and capacity ; 
and he may be regarded as tho founder of the 
factory system. In 1775 he took out a fresh 
patent for various additional improvements in 
machinery. His success stimulated rivals to in- 
vade his patent; and to such an extent did other 
cotton-spinners use his designs that he was 
obliged, in 1781, to prosecute nine different manu- 
facturers— the outcome, however, that in 1785 his 
letters patent were cancelled. Popular animosity 
was also excited against him on the ground that 
his inventions dinlinished the demand for labour ; 
and in 1779 his large mill near Chorley was de- 
stroyed by a mob in the presence of a military and 
police force. Yet Arkwright triumphed over all 
opposition. In 1786 he was knighted, in 1787 
became high-sheriff of Derbyshire, in 1790 in- 
troduced tne steam-engine into his works at 
Nottingham ; and at his death, on 8d August 1792, 
at Cromford, was worth half a million sterling. 

Arlington, Henry Bknnet, Eari. of, was bom 
at Arlington, Middlesex, in 1618, and from West- 
minster School proceeded to Christ Church, 
Oxford. During the Civil War, at Andover he got 
a life-long scar on the nose ; afterwards at Madrid, 
as Charles’s agent, he acquired an eaually lasting 
pomposity. The Restoration brought him back 
to England. Created Lord Arlington in 1668, and 
Earl of Arlington In 1072, he was not the most 
scrupulous member of the unscrupulous Cabal. 
In 1674 he was impeached as a promoter of 


popery, a self-aggrandiser, and a betrayer o! 
trust— in brief, as the ‘conduit-pipe’ of Charles’s 
evil policy. The impeachment fell through ; but 
Arlington found it desirable to exchange tne office 
of seeretary of state for that of lord chamberlain, 
and finally he retired to his Suffolk seat, Euston, 
where he died, 28th July 1685. 

Armfelt, Gustaf Mauritz (1757-1814), a favour- 
ite of the Swedish king, Gustavus III., after 
whose death m 1792 he underwent great vicissi- 
tude, until in 1811 he entered the service of 
Russia. See his Autobiography (Stock. 1830), 
aud a Life by Tegner (3 vols. Stock. 1883-87). 

Arminius (16 b c.-19 a.d.), a famous chief of the 
German Cherusci, who in 9 a d., in a three days’ 
battle in the ‘Teutoburg Forest,’ probahly near 
Detmold, annihilated the whole Roman army. 

* Varus, Varus, give me back my legions ! ’ was 
the cry of the Emperor Augustus, now old and 
weak, on hearing the fatal news. The Germans, 
who liad only their own liberation in view, pro- 
secuted their victory no further ; but when 
Germanicus (q.v.) assumed the command on the 
Lower Rhine he resolved to crush the barbarians. 
In two successive campaigns (15-16 a.d ) he 
reduced Amiinius to great straits ; but in 17 a.d. 
he was recalled to Rome by the Emperor Ti benus 
No sooner, however, was the foreign enemy 
expelled than internal feuds broke out, in the 
course of which Arminius was slam by his own 
kinsmen. See Bandel, and German works b> 
Bottger (1874) and Kemmer (1893). 

Arminius (i.e. Harmensen), Jacobus, theo- 
logian, was boin in 1560, at Oudewater, in 
South Holland, and studied at Utrecht, Leyden, 
Geneva, and Basel. In 1586 he visited Italy, and 
on his return to Amsterdam (1588) was ordained 
a minister. Selectdu to defend Beza’s doctrine of 
predestination, he soon came to adopt the opin- 
ions he had been commissioned to confute. Yet 
in 1603 he was made professor of Theology m the 
university of Leyden. In 1604 his colleague 
Gomar (q.v.) attacked his doctrines, and from that 
hour to the end of his life Arminius was engaged 
in a series of bitter controversies. Arminius 
asserted that God bestow s forgiveness and eternal 
life on all who repent of their sms and believe m 
Christ; he wills that all men should attain salva- 
tion, and only because lie has from eternity fore- 
seen the belief or unbelief of individuals, has he 
from eternity determined the fate of each— thus 
rejecting the high Calvinistic doctrine of absolute 
predestination or election. In 1608 Arminius 
himself besought the States of Holland to convoke 
a synod to settle the controversy ; but, worn out 
with care and disease, he died on 19th October 
1609, before it was held. Arminius was less 
Arminian than his followers, who in 1610 pre- 
sented to the States of Holland a Remonstrance 
—the famous ‘ Five Articles.’ The strife between 
Gomansts or Calvinists and Remonstrants or 
Arniinmns went on furiously, and became a kind 
of civil war ; Maurice of Orange treating the 
Anninians as republicans mid enemies. Bamo- 
veldt (q.v.) died on the scaffold, Grotius (q.v.) 
escaped from life-long imprisonment. Ultimately 
(1618-19) the Synod of Dort condemned Annin- 
ianism. ’ ’ * * 
home, b 
Thus ir 

were alike Arminian in tendency ; Wesleyana, 
and many Baptists and Congregational ists. are 
distinctly anti-Calvinist. J. Nichols translated 
two vols. of Arminius’ works (1825-28); and 
Guthrie translated Brandt’s Life or him (1854). 
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Armltage, Edward(1817-96), historical painter, 
was born in Loudon, and elected an A.ll.A. in 
1807, an R.A. in 1872, in 1875 being appointed lec- 
turer on painting He died at Tunbridge Wells. 

Armstead, Henry Hugh, sculptor, was bom 
in London, 18tli June 1828, and elected an A.R.A, 
ill 1875, an R.A. in 1879. Ho died 4th Dec. 1905. 

Armstrong, Archy, court-jester to James I. 
and Charles I., withdrew in 1041 to ArthurbL in 
Cumberland, and died at a great age in 1072. 

Armstrong, John, physician and poet, was 
born about 1709 in Castleton manse, Liddesdalo, 
Roxburghshire. He took the Edinburgh M D. 
in 1732, and soon after commenced practice in 
London. In 1730 he published a nauseous poem, 
The (Economy of Love ; m 1744 his principal work, 
The Art of Preserving Health , a didactic poem in 
four books. Tn 1740 he was appointed physi- 
cian to the London Soldiers’ Hospital, in 1760 
physician to the forces in Germany, whenco ho 
returned on half-pay in 1703, to resume practice. 
With Fuseli, the painter, he made a continental 
tour(1771); and he died in London from a fall, 7th 
September 1779. The friend of Thomson, Mallet, 
Wilkes, &c.. Armstrong seems to have been a 
reserved, maolent, and splenetic man, * who quite 
detested talk;’ kind-hearted withal, and frugal. 

Armstrong, John, physician, was born 8th 
May 1784, at Ayres Quay, near Bishop-Wear- 
mouth, where his father was superintendent of 
glass-works He graduated M.D. of Edinburgh 
(1807), commenced practice at Bishop-Wear- 
mouth, in 1811 was chosen physician to Sunder- 
land Infirmary, and, having greatly extended his 
reputation by a work on Typhus (1816), in 181S 
removed to London, where from 1819 to 1824 lie 
was physician to the Fever Hospital. He died 
of consumption, 12th December 1829. See his 
Life by Dr Boott (2 vols. 1833). — His son, John 
Armstrong (1813-56), in 1853 became Bishop of 
Grahamstown. 

Armstrong, Johnnie, of Gilnockie, near Lang- 
holm, a Border freebooter, hanged, with thirty- 
six followers, by James V. at Caerlanrig, in 1529. 

Armstrong, William, or ' Kinmont Willie/ a 
Dumfriesshire moss-trooper, rescued m 1596 by 
Scott of Buccleuch from Carlisle Castle. 


Bamborough Castle, to convert it into a it* treat 
for cultured poveity. Ho wrote on Electric 
Movement (1897), and died 27th December 1900. 

Arnaud, Henri (1641-1721), pastoi and mili- 
tary leader of the Wnldenses, wioto m exile at 
Sclionbeig lus famous Histoire de la Jlentih des 
Vandois dans leurs Vcdlees (1710). 

Arnaud, St. See St Arnaud. 

Arnauld, Antoine (1560-1619), the greatest 
advocate of his tune in France, won a wide 
celebrity by his zealous defence of the university 
of Pans against the Jesuits in 1594. — His eldest 
son, Robert Arnauld d’Andili.y (1588-1674), 
quitted the bustle of the world for the seclusion 
of Port- Royal des Champs, and published grace- 
ful translations of Josephus, Augustine, St Teresa, 
and others. — The advocate’s twentieth (and 
youngost) son, Antoine (1612-94), * the great 
Arnauld,’ studied at the Sorbonne, became 
doctor and priest, and, living mostly in seclu- 
sion, became famous for his biilliant contro- 
versial writings, mainly against the Jesuits and 
in defence of the Jansenists. He became the 
religious director of the nuns of Port-Royal des 
Champs, the convent of which his sister was 
abbess. Here he and his friends, Pascal (q.v.), 
Nicole, and other * Port- Royalists ’ living near 
him, produced many books, including treatises 
on grammar, geometry, and logic. He also wrote 
in defonce of transubstantiation and against 
Calvinism. Under Jesuit influence, the king 
issued an order for his arrest. Arnauld hid 
himself for some time, but finally withdrew ta 
Brussels, where he died. His works were pub- 
lished in 45 vols. (1775-83) — His sister, Marie* 
Ano^lique (1591-1661), was made abbess of Port- 
Royal at elevon, ultimately reformed the convent 
by her holy example and severe discipline, re* 
signed, and returned to be prioress under her 
sister Agnes (1593-1671).— Their niece, la Mfcro 
Ano Clique (1624-84), the daughter of Robert, 
became a nun at Port-lloyal, was successively 
sub-prioress and abbess; and during the perse- 
cution of the Port-Royalists, sustained by her 
heroic courage the spirits of the sisterhood ami 
their friends. See woiks on her by F. Maitm 
(1873), G. Dali (Par. 1893), A. K. II. (1905), and 
Samte-Beuve’h J*o) t-Hoyal (4th ed 6 vols. 1878). 


Armstrong, William George, Lord Arm- 
strong, inventor, born 26tb Nov 1810 at New- 
castle, was articled to a solicitor, and became a 
partner; but in 1840 lie produced a much im- 
pioved hydraulic engine, in 1842 an apparatus 
for producing electricity from steam, and in 1843 
the hydraulic crane. He was elected an F.R.S. 
m 1846 ; and shortly afterwards commenced the 
Elswick Engine-works, Newcastle. This large 
establishment at first chiefly produced hydraulic 
cranes, engines, accumulators, and bridges, but 
was soon to be famous for its ordnance, and 
especially the Armstrong gun, whose essential 
feature is that the barrel is built up of successive 
coils of wrought-iron, and which in 1858 was 
recommended by the Rifle-cannon Committee. 
Armstrong offered to government all his inven- 
tions ; ana, till 1868, there existed & kind of part- 
nership between government and the Elswick 
firm, Armstrong being knighted in 1858. The firm, 
which in busy time employs 14,000 workmen, and 
since 1882 comprises shipbuilding, has supplied 
many foreign governments with guns, and in 
1888-90, with the support of the Italian govern- 
ment, established a branch (for military engineer- 
ing) near Pozzttolf. In 1887 Armstrong was 
created Baron Armstrong ; in 1894 he purchased 


Arnault, Antoine Vincent, poet, was born in 
Paris in 1766, suffered four years' exile as an 
Imperialist (1815-19), and died, secretary of the 
Academy, near Havre, 10th September 1834. A 
rigid classicist, he produced seven dramas— the 
best Les Vtnitiens (1799), but all inferior to his 
Fables et Poesies (1812). See his Souvenirs d'un 
Sexagenaire (1833). 

Arndt, Ernst Moritz, German poet and 
patriot, was born in the then Swedish island of 
RUgen, 26th December 1769. The son of a former 
serf, he yet received an excellent education at 
Stralsund, Greifswald, and Jena, with a view to 
the ministry ; but in 1805, after travelling over 
great part of Europe, he became professor of 
History at Greifswald. His Geschichte der LeibeU 
genschaft in Pommem und Rugen (1803) led to the 
abolition of serfdom ; and in his Geist der Zeit 
(1807) he attacked Napoleon with such boldness 
that, after Jena, he had to take refuge in Stock- 
holm. Was ist des Deutschen Vaterlandf and 
others of his fiery songs, did not a little to rouse 
the spirit of Germany. In 1817 he married a 
sister of Sclileiermacher’s, and in 1818 became 
professor of History in the new university of 
Bonn ; but, aiming steadily at constitutional re- 
forms, he was suspended in 1819 for participation 
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la so-called ‘demagogic movements,’ and was not 
restored till 1840. He was elected a member of 
the German national assembly in 1848, but retired 
from it in 1849. Vigorous in mind and body, 
beloved and revered by the whole German people 
as ‘ Father Arndt,’ he died at Bonn, 29th January 
1860. His works comprise an account of the 
Shetland and Orkney Islands (1826), numerous 
political addresses, some volumes of reminis- 
cences, two of letters (1878-92), and his poems 
See German lives of him by Langenberg, Baur, 
Schenkel, and Memlioid (1910), and an English 
one, with preface by Seeley (1879). 

Arndt, Johann (1655-1621), a German Lutheran 
divine, whose semi-mystic Wahres ChristerUhum 
(‘ True Christianity ’) has been called the Protest- 
ant Imitatio. There are two English translations 
— by Boehm (1720) and by Jaques (1815). 

Arne, Thomas Augustine, composer, was born 
in London, 12th March 1710, and educated at 
Eton His father, an upholsterer, intended him 
for the bar, but young Arne became skilful as a 
violinist, forming his style chiefly on Corelli ; 
and his zeal in the study of music induced his 
sister (the actress, Mrs Cibber, 1714-66) to culti- 
vate her excellent voice. He wiote for her a part 
in his first opera, Rosamond , which was per- 
formed with great success m 1733. Next followed 
his comic operetta, Tom Thumb; and afterwards 
his Comus (1788). He married a singer, Cecilia 
Young (1736) ; and after a successful visit to Ire- 
land, was engaged as composer to Drury Lane 
Theatre, and wrote many vocal pieces for the 
Vauxhall concerts Rule, Britannia , originally 
given in The Masque of Alfred , is his ; so too is 
Where the Bee Sucks, as well as two oratorios and 
two operas, Eliza and Artaxerxes. He died in 
London 5th March 1778. 

Amlm, Harry, Graf von (1824-81), from 1864 
to 1870 was Prussian ambassador at Rome, where 
he backed up the anti-infalhblists during the 
Vatican Council. Ennobled, he went as ambas- 
sador to France (1872-74), but fell into disfavour, 
was charged with purloining state documents, 
and died in exile at Nice. His son Henning (1856- 
1910) man led Mary A. Beauchamp of Sydney, who 
wrote Elizabeth f and her German Garden (189S), 
&c. f and married Bail Russell in 1916 

Arnim, Ludwio Achim von (1781-1831), a 
fantastic but original German wTitorof romances, 
stirred up a warmer sympathy for old popular 
poetry, and published over 20 volumes, mainly 
tales and novels.— His wife, Bettina von Arnim 
(1785-1859), a sister of Clemens Brentano (q.v.), 
was in her girlhood enthusiastically attached to 
Goethe, ana afterwards published a (laigely fic- 
titious) Correspondence with him, besides 10 vols 
of talcs and essays. 

Arnoblus (1) the Elder, a teacher of rhetoric 
at Sicca, in Numidia, became a Christian about 
800, aifd died most probably in 327. He wrote a 
defence of Christianity, translated in vol. xix. 
of the Ante-Nicene Library. — (2) Arnobius the 
Younger was a bishop in Gaul in the 5th century, 
who wrote a commentary on the Psalms. 

Arnold of Bresoia, educated in France under 
Abelard, adopted the monastic life ; and having 
by his preaching exasperated the people of 
Brescia against their bishop, was banished from 
Italy by the Lateran Council (1139). In France 
he met with bitter hostility from St Bernard, and 
took refuge in Zurich, where he remained five 
years. Meanwhile an insurrection against the 

K 1 government had taken place in Rome, and 
ler in 1143 Arnold repaired, and struggled 


for ten years to found amongst disordeily and 
disunited masses a republic on ancient Roman 
lines. Pope Adrian IV. (Nicholas Break spear) 
laid the city under an interdict, when Arnold, 
whose party fell to pieces, retired to Campania. 
On the arrival of the Emperor Frederick Bar- 
barossa, in 1155, Arnold was arrested, brought to 
Rome, and hanged, his body burned, and the 
ashes thrown into the Tiber. But he is remem- 
bered alongside Uienzi and Savonarola. See 
German Life by Hausrath (1892). 

Arnold of Winkelrted, a Swiss of Unterwalden, 
who, according to tradition, made a way for his 
comrades into the enemy’s ranks at Sempach 
(1886) by grasping an armful of Austrian spear- 
heads and plunging them into his own bosom. 

Arnold, Benedict, the traitor, was bom at 
Norwich, Connecticut, January 14, 1741. At 
fifteen he ran away, joined the provincial troops 
then engaged in the old French war, but soon 
deserted, and became a merchant in New Haven. 
On the breaking out of the Revolutionary war 
he joined the colonial forces, assisted in the 
capture of Fort Ticonderoga, and m 1775, for his 
gallantry at the (unsuccessful) siege of Quebec, 
was made a brigadier-general. Though greatly 
admired by General Washington, he had bitter 
and influential enemies ; to his great chagrin, m 
1777 five of his inferiors in rank were promoted 
by congress over his head At the battle of 
Ridgefield, his horse was killed under him, and 
for ins gallantry he was made a major-general. 
He fought v ith distinction in the e\ entful battles 
of Saratoga (having his horse killed, and being 
himself severely wounded). In 1778 he was 
placed m command of Philadelphia. In 1780 
Arnold sought and obtained the command ot 
West Point, which, through a conspiracy with 
Andr6(q.v.), he agreed to betray. On the capture 
of Andie, Arnold fled to the British lines, and was 
given a command in the royal army. In 1781 he 
led an expedition against his native state . and 
after the war lned in obscurity in London, 
where he died June 14, 1801. See the Life by 
Jared Sparks ; and that extenuating his treason, 
by Isaac N. Arnold (1880). 

Arnold, Sir Edwin, K.C.I.E. (1SSS), C S.I. 
(1877), poet, was bom 10th June 188*2, the soil 
of a Sussex magistrate, and, after an education 
at Rochester and King’s College, London, was 
elected a scholar of Unn ersity College, Oxford. 
He won the Newdigate (1852) with a poem on 
Belshazzai’s Feast, for a while was second master 
at Birmingham, and then became principal of 
the Government Sanskrit College at Poona. 
Returning to England m 1861, he joined the 
staff of the Daily Telegraph. His numerous 
works include Poems (1858) ; The Indian Song of 
Songs (1875); The Light of Asia (1879); Indian 
Poetry (1881); The Song Celestial (1885); Lotus 
and Jewel (1888) ; The Light of the World (1891) ; 
Seas and Lands (1891) ; Potiphar's Wife (1892) ; Ad~ 
zuma, or the Japanese Wife, a play (1898) ; and The 
Tenth Muse (1895). He died 25th March 1004.— 
His brother Arthur ( 1838-1902) was Liberal M.P. 
for Salford (1880-86), and wrote on the Levant, 
Persia, Free Land, &c. Chairman of the London 
Couuty Council, he was knighted in 1895. 

Arnold, John (1736-99), a native of Bodmin, 
who helped to perfect the chronometer. 

Arnold, Matthew, one of the greater modern 
English poets, and the Sainte-Beuve of English 
criticism, eldest son of Dr Arnold of Rugby, was 
born at Laleham, near Staines, 24th December 
1822, was educated At Winchester, Rugby, and 
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Balliol College, Oxford, and, graduating with 
honours in 1844, was next year elected a fellow 
of Oriel. After acting for four years as private 
secretary w> Lord Lansdowne, he was appointed 
one of the lay inspectors of schools m 1851, an 
office from which he retired in 1886. During 
1857-67 he was professor of Poetry at Oxford. 
He was more than once sent by government 
to inquire into the state of education on the 
Continent, especially in France, Germany, and 
Holland ; and his masterly reports, with their 
pregnant hints and downright statement of 
English deficiencies, attracted much attention 
in England. So, too, did his audacious applica- 
tion to Scripture of the methods of literary 
criticism. In 1883 a pension of £250 was con- 
ferred on him, and in the same year he lectured 
in the United States He died suddenly at 
Liverpool, 15th April 1888, and was buried at 
Laleham. His works, some forty in number, 
include a Rugby prize poem on Alaric (1840), 
the Newdigate prize poein on Cromwell (1843), 
Poems (1853-54), Essays m Criticism (1865), 
Lectures on the Study of Celtic Literature (1867), 
New Poems (1867), Culture and Anarchy (1869), 
St Paul and Protestantism (1870), Literature and 
Dogma (1872). Last Essays on Church and Religion 
(1877), Mixed Essays (1879), Irish Essays (1882), 
and Discourses on America (1885). See his Letters 
(1895), and books on him by Samtsbury (1899), 
H. W. Paul (1902), and G. W. E. Russell (1904). 

Arnold., Samuel, composer (1740-1802), became 
organist to the Chapels Royal (1783) and to West- 
minster Abbey (1793). He is best remembered by 
his valuable collection of cathedral music (1790) 
His son, Samuel James (1774-1852), was a play- 
wright and manager. 

Arnold, Thomas, D.D., head-master of Rugby, 
was bom June 13, 1795, at East Cowes, Isle of 
Wight. In 1807 he went to Winchester, whence 
in 1811 he was elected a scholar of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. Having taken a first 
class in classics (1814), he was next year elected 
a fellow of Oriel, and he gained the chancellor’s 
prizes for the Latin and English essays in 1815 
and 1817. He took deacon's orders in 1818, and 
the year after settled at Laleham, near Staines, 
where he prepared pupils for the university. In 
1820 he married Mary Penrose, daughter of a 
Nottinghamshire rector, and sister of one of his 
earliest friends ; in August 1828 he entered on the 
task of regenerating Rugby, where he had the 
tact to make himself both loved and feared In 
1832 he purchased for his vacations Fox How, 
between Rydal and Ainbleside ; in 1841 he ie- 
ceived from Lord Melbourne the regius professoi 
ship of Modem History at Oxford. He died 
suddenly of angina pectoris , 12th June 1842, and 
was buried in Rugby Chapel. His principal 
works are six volumes of Sermons (best ed. 1848) ; 
an edition of Thucydides (3 vols. 1830-35) ; the 
History of Rome (3 vols. 1888-43), broken off at the 
end of the second Punic war ; and his Oxford 
Lectures on Modem History (1842). ‘ These/ in the 
words of an Edinburgh reviewer, * are all proofs 
of his ability and goodness. Yet the story of his 
life is worth them all.’ And that story has been 
admirably told by Dean Stanley in nis Life of 
Arnold (1845, 12th ed. 1881). See loo works by 
Findlay (1807), Worboise (1897), and Fitch (1897). 

Arnold, Thomas Kerchever (1800-53), educa- 
tional author, was bom at Stamford, and died 
rector of Lyndon, Rutlandshire. 

Arnolfo di Cambio (1282-1 SO l), Florentine 
architect, first designer of the Cathedral. 


Araot, William (1806-75), Scottish Free Church 
preacher and author. See Autobiography (1877) 

Arnott, Nkil, was born at Arbroath in 1788, 
ami died 2‘2d March 1874 in London, where he 
had a large medical practice (1811-65). He in- 
vented a water-bed, a stove, and a ventilator. 

Arouet, the family name of Voltaire (q.v.). 

Arpad (d. 907), the national hero of Hungary, 
under whom the Magyars first gained a footing 
in that country about 884. 

Arran, Earl ov. See Hamilton. 

Arrhenius, Svante (1859-1927), born near 
Uppsala, became professor or physics at Stock- 
holm in 1895, a director of the Nobel Institute 
in 1905. He did valuable work in connection with 
the dissociation theory of electrolysis, and was 
awiuded tlio Nobel prize for chemistry in 1903. 

Arrian, Flavius (c. 95-180 a.d.), a native of 
Nicomedia in Bithyma, who in 186 w*as ap- 
pointed prefect of Cappadocia He edited the 
Enchiridion of Ids fiieml and master Epictetus, 
whose lectures ( Diatribe ? ) he wrote out in eight 
books. Only four have been preserved. His 
chief work, however, is the Anabasis Alexandrou , 
or history of the campaigns of Alexander the 
Great, which has come down to ns almost entire. 
His accounts of the people of India, and of 
voyages round the Euxine and Red Sea, are 
valuable with regard to ancient geography. See 
edition by Dr E J. Chinnock (1893). 

Arrol, Sir William (1839-1913), rose from a 
blacksmith to be head or the great firm who were 
contractors for the (new) Tay Bridge, the Forth 
Bridge, &c. He was knighted in 1890. 

Arrowsmlth, Aaron (1750-1823), bora at Win- 
ston. Durham, about 1770 came up to London, 
and by 1790 had established a great map-making 
business.— His nephew, John (1790-1878), was 
also an eminent cartographer. 

Arsaoidse, a dynasty of Parthian kings, so 
called from the founder, Arsaces, who wrested a 
kingdom for himself from the feeble grasp of the 
Seleucld Antiochus II. about 250 b.c., which 
ultimately extended from Bactria to the 
Euphrates, and included Persia. Its greatest 
kings were Mithrulates, Phraates, Mithridates 
‘ the great,’ Volagases I., and Artabanus, who fell 
at Hormizdjdn in 227 a.d , attempting to stem 
the conquering career of Ardashir, founder of the 
Sassanian dynasty of Persia. 

Arsin'oe, daughter of Ptolemy I. of Egypt, 
married first, about 300 bc., the aged Lysi- 
machus, king of Thrace, and finally, in 279, her 
own brother, Ptolemy II. Philadelphus. 

Artabaz'us, the name of several Persian gene- 
rals under the dynasty of the Achcemenidce. 

Artaxerx'es (anc. Persian Artakhshathra) f the 
name of several Persian kings.— Artaxerxes I., 
surnamed Longimanus (‘ long-handed,* no doubt 
from his wide-reaching power), the second son 
of Xerxes, reigned from 465 to 425 b.o.— Arta- 
xerxes II., surnamed Mnemon (‘the mindful’), 
reigned from 404 to 858 b.c.— His son and suc- 
cessor, ARTAxrnxBS III., named Ochus, found the 
empire falling to pieces, but did much to build 
it up again. He was poisoned in 888 by his 
favourite eunuch, Bagoas.— Artaxerxes, or Ardo- 
shir, the founder of the new Persian dynasty of 
the Sassanidae, overthrew Ardavdn (Artabanus), 
the last of the Parthian kings, in 227 a.d. He 
next conquered Media and a large part of the 
Iranian highlands, but was defeated by Alexander 
Severus in 238. He died in 242. 
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Artedl, Peter (1705-35), a 8wodish ichthy- 
ologist and botanist, drowned in a canal near 
Amsterdam. [Ar-tay'dee.] 

Artemisia. queen of Caiia 852-350 b.c., erected 
a magnificent mausoleum to the memory of 
her brother aud husband, Mausolus. — Another 
Artemisia, queen of Halicarnassus, accompanied 
Xerxes, with five ships, in his expedition against 
Greece, and distinguished herself at Salamis 
(480 b.c.) ; an unfortunate love-affair made her 
leap from a rock into the sea. 

Artevelde, Jacob van, a wealthy and high- 
born brewer of Ghent, who, m 1335, when war 
was raging between England and France, gave 
his support to the former power, while the Count 
of Flanders sided with the latter, and who actually 
concluded a treaty with Edward III. Proclaimed 
governor of Flanders, for nine yeais he was almost 
absolute ruler ; but he went too far when he pro- 
posed that the Black Prince should be elected 
Count of Flanders, and was killed m a popular 
insurrection, July 24, 1845. His son Philip \an 
Artevelde in 1381 headed a new revolt of the 
people of Ghent, and gained a victory over the 
Count of Flanders, the son of lus father’s old 
enemy. The count therefore sought the assistance 
of Charles VI. of France, and Philip was defeated 
and slain at Roosbeke, 1382. His history forms 
the theme of a fine drama by Sir Henry*Taylor. 
See Hutton, James and Philip van Artevelde (1883) 
Arthur, a half-legendary king of the Britons 
— Cymri driven into the west of England by 
the Saxons— is represented as having united the 
British tribes in resisting the pagan invaders, and 
as having been the champion, not only of his 
people, but also of Christianity. He is said to 
nave lived m the 6th century, and to have main- 
tained a stubborn contest against the Saxon 
Cerdic, but the Saxon Chronicle is suspiciously 
silent as to his warfare and as to his existence. 
Indeed the Welsh bards of the earliest period do 
not assert that he was a contemporary, and it is 
more than doubtful whether he is an historic 
personage. It is worthy of remark that the fame 
of Arthur is widely spread ; he is claimed alike as 
a prince in Brittany, Cornwall, Wales, Cumber- 
land, and the lowlands of Scotland ; that is to 
say, his fame is conterminous with the Brythonic 
race, and does not extend to the Goidels or Gaels 
See Villemarqu6, Contes Populaircs des Anctens 
Bretons (1842) ; and his Poemes des Bardes Bretons 
du 6* Slide (1850); San-Marte (A. Schulz), Die 
Arthnrsage (1842); Rhvs, Celtic Britain (1882), Tk< 
Arthurian Ijegtixd (1891) ; O. Sommer’s Vulgate 
Version of the Arthuidan romances (1908 etseq.); 
Skene, Four AncientBooks of Wales (1868) ; Glennie, 
Arthurian Localities (1869) ; Cox's Popular lio • 
manoes (1871); Alfred Nutt’s Studies on the Holy 
Grail (1888); also articles on Map, Malory, 
Tennyson. 


Arthur, Prince, the posthumous son of Geoffrey 
(Henry II.’s fourth son) by Constance, Duchess 
of Brittany, was born in 1187. On Richard’s 
death in 1199, Arthur by the law of primogeni- 
ture should have succeeded to the English crown ; 
and the French king, Philip II., upheld his claims, 
until John (q.v.) bought him over to a disgraceful 
treaty. Arthur soon after fell into his uncle’s 
hands, and was imprisoned, first at Falaise, after- 
wards at Rouen, whero, on 8d April 1203, he is 
supposed to have perished, either by assassina- 
tion or by drowning in an attempt to escape. 
The story of John’s orders to Hubert to put out 
his eyes was current as early as 1228. 

Arthur, Prince, the eldest son of Henry VII., 


was bom at Winchester, 19th September 1486 ; on 
14th November 1501 married Catharine of Aragon, 
and died at Ludlow, 2d April 1502. 

Arthur, Chester Alan, twenty-first president 
of the United States, was bom at Fairfield, 
Franklin County, Vermont, 5th October 1830, the 
son of the Rev. W. Arthur, D.D. (1796-1876), a 
Baptist minister from Antrim. He was admitted 
to the bar in 1853, and became the head of a very 
eminent law firm. A leader of the Republican 
party in New York state, he was made vice-presi- 
dent of the United States when Garfield became 
president in 1881 ; and, after Garfield’s death, he 
was installed as president on the 22d September 
1881, and held the office till 4th March 1885 He 
was neither a great nor a brilliant president, but 
he was practical, business-like, and honourable 
in the fulfilment of his duties. He died m New 
Yoik, November 18, 1886. 

Arthur, Sir George (1785-1854), born near 
Plymouth, was governor of British Hondmas 
(1814-22), Van Dieinen’s Land (1828-36), Upper 
Canada (1837-41), and Bombay (1842-46). 

Artsibashev, Michael (1S78-1927), Russian 
novelist, a great-grandson of Kosciusko. His 
Sanin (1909), Breaking Point (1915), nnd othei 
erotic, pessimistic stories have been translated. 

Arundel, Thomas (1353-1413), third son of 
Robeit Fitzalan, Earl of Arundel, in 1373 became 
Archdeacon of Taunton nnd Bishop of Ely, in 
1388 Archbishop of York, and in 1396 of Canter- 
bury. Banished by Rich aid II. (1397), he helped 
to seat Henry of Lancaster on the throne (1399). 
He was a bitter opponent of the Lollards. 

Asbjomsen, Peter Christian, was born 15th 
January 1812 at Christiania. He studied at the 
university there, then for four years was a tutor 
in the country. J long journeys on foot he 
collected a rich store of popular poetry and folk- 
lore On his return to the capital he devoted 
himself to medicine and the natural sciences, and 
from 184G to 1853 he explored and dredged, at 
government expense, parts of the Norwegian 
coast. In 1849-50 he accompanied a Nonvegian 
ship of war to the Mediterranean, and from 1856 
to 1858 studied forestry m Saxony. Appointed 
inspector of forests for the Trondhjem district m 
1860, he was sent in 1864 to investigate the pre- 
paring of peat in Holland, Germany, and Den- 
mark. On lus return he was appointed to take 
measures for its better preparation among the 
peasantry, and he resigned this office only m 
1876. He died at Christiania, 6th January 1885. 
Asbjomsen wrote many books on natural history, 
forestry, cookery, Ac. ; but it is by his inimi- 
table collections of folk-tales that his name will 
be remembered He was fortunate in finding for 
his first collection a coadjutor, the poet Jorgen 
Moe (1815-82), afterwards Bishop or Christian- 
sand ; they published in 1842 Norske Folkeeventyr. 
Asbjomsen alone published his Norsks Huldre - 
eventyr og Folkesagn (2 vols. 1845-48); and in 1871 
a second volume of the Folkeeventyr. These books 
have been translated into English by Sir George 
W. Dasent in Popular Tales from the Norse (1859) 
and Tales from the Fjeld (1874); and by H. L. 
Braekstad in Round the Yule Log (1881). 

Asbury, Francis, the first Methodist bishop 
consecrated (1784) in America, was born at Hands- 
worth, Staffordshire, August 20, 1745; in 1771 
was sent as a missionary to America; and died at 
Richmond, Virginia, March 81, 1816. See Lives 
by Larrabee (1853) and Strickland (1858). 

Asoham, Roger, was born in 1515 at Kirby 
Wiske, near Think, in Yorkshire. He received 
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his early education m tho family of Sir Anthony 
Wingfleld, and by him was sent in 1530 to St 
John's College, Cambndgo, where in 1534 he 
took his B.A., and, in spite of his avowed leaning 
to the Reformed doctrines, obtained a fellowship 
His reputation as a classical scholar soon brought 
him numerous pupils; and about 1538 he was 
appointed Greek reader at St John’s. His leisuie 
hours were devoted to music, penmanship (m 
which he excelled), and archery. In defence of 
the latter art, he published, iu 1545, Toxophilu i*, 
the pure English style of winch ranks it among 
English classics. For this treatise, which was 
dedicated to Henry VIII., he received a pension 
of £10, equivalent to about £100 of our present 
money. In 1546 he was appointed university 
orator. He was tutor at Cheshuut to th rt Lady 
Elizabeth (1548-50), and as secretary to Sir 
Richard Morysin, ambassador to Charles V., spent 
three years (1550-53) on the Continent, at Augs- 
burg chiefly, but with occasional visits to Venice, 
the Tyrol, and Carmthia On his return ho be- 
came Latin secretary to Queen Mary, Ins pension 
being at the same time doubled. His prudence 
and moderation preserved him from offending by 
his Protestantism ; and after Mary’s death Eliza- 
beth retained him at court as secretary and tutor, 
which offices he held till Ins death, 30th December 
1508 His principal work, The Scholemaster , a 
treatise on classical education, was published in 
1570, and was edited by Mayor (1803); Ins 295 
admirable letters aie included in Giles's edition 
(8 vols. 1804-05); the English woiks weie edited 
in 1905 by W. Aldis Wright. See Katterleld’s 
(Geiinau) monograph (1879). fAscham spelt Ins 
name sometimes Abklutin and Ascam.] 

Ascleplades, a Greek physician, born at Prusa, 
in Bithyina, who flourished dining ihe early part 
of the 1st century b.c. He seems to have wan- 
dered about as a not very successful teacher of 
rhetoric before he Anally settled at Home, whore, 
by the practice of medicine, he had men in 
Cicero’s time to considerable fame and wealth. 

Ascoli, Graziadio Isai a (1829-1907), Italian 
philologist, was born of Jewish parentage at 
Gur/, and was destined for a mercantile career, 
but early devoted hunself to comparative phil- 
ology. In 1801 he obtained a chair of philology 
at Milan, and in 1889 was created a senator. 

Asellio, Gasparo (1581-1626), an Italian physi- 
cian, the discoverer of the lacteal vessels. 

Asglll, John, an eccentric writer, born at Han- 
ley Castle, Worcestershire, in 1059, was called to 
the bar m 1692. Having got mto difficulties, ho 
sailed in 1099 for Ireland, where an act for tho 
resumption of forfeited estates promised plenty 
of lawsuits. His talents gained him a lucrative 
practice; and in 1703 he obtained a seat in the 
Irish parliament. Three years before, however, 
he had published a paradoxical pamphlet, be- 
praised by Coleridge, to prove that by the rules 
of English law the redeemed need not die. Much 
to his own surprise, the Irish parliament voted 
this a blasphemous libel, and expelled its author 
from the House. In 1705 he returned to England, 
and entered the English parliament as member 
for Bramber, in Sussex. But the fame of his 
unlucky pamphlet haunted him ; for the English 
House condemned it to be burned by the common 
hangman, and expelled Asgill in 1707. At last 
he found peace in the King’s Bench and the 
Fleet, where he died in November 1788. 

Ash, John (c. 1724-79), lexicographer and 
Baptist minister at Pershore. 

Ashbourne, Edward Gibson, Lord* Lord 


Chancellor of Ireland, was bom in Dublin, 4th 
September 1837, educated there at Trinity College, 
and called to tho Irish bar in 1860. Entering 
parliament in 1872, he rose through various posts 
m successive Conservative administrations to 
the Chancellorship (1885, 1886, 1895) ; aud as 
Chancellor he cairied a measure (1885) facilitating 
the purchasing clauses of the Land Act. 

Ashburton, Alexander Barino, Lord, born 
in 1774, second son of Sir Francis Baring (q.v.), 
was for several years engaged in the United States 
in the service of tho great London mercantile 
house established by his father. In 1810 he suc- 
ceeded him as head of Baring Brothers & Co., 
having four years before been elected member 
for Taunton. He represented that place, Calliug- 
ton, and Thetford m the Liberal interest till 1832, 
and in 1833 was returned lor North Essex as a 
moderate Conservative. In Peel’s brief admin- 
istration (1834-35) he was President of the Board 
of Trade, and was created Baron Ashburton in 
1835. In 1842, as special ambassador to tho 
United States, he concluded the Washington or 
Ash bin ton Tieaty, defining the frontier line 
between Maine and Canada. He opposed free 
trade, but stiongly supported the penny-postage 
system when it was lir.st proposed by Howland 
Hill in 1837 He died May 13, 1848 —His son, 
William Binoham Baring, second Lord Ash- 
burton (1799-1864), is chiefly remembered through 
Ins first wife, who made their house a meeting- 
place of politicians and men of letters, among 
the latter Thackeray and Cailyle. 

Ashe, Thomas (1836-89), minor poot, cleigy- 
man, mathematical master, and student ot Cole- 
in I ge, was bom at Stock port. 

Ashley, Lord. See Shaftesbury. 

Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir Ellis (1849-1902), born 
in Philadelphia, in 1880 entered parliament as 
a Conservative, and in 1892 was knighted. An 
ardent Turcoplul, be— with bis son Ellis (born 
1881), latei a noted wai cot respondent — was cap- 
tuied by the Greeks in 1897. SeeBuRDETT-C'ouTTH. 

Ashmole, Elias, antiquary, was born at Licit 
held, 23d May 1617, and commencing the study of 
law when only sixteen, in 1638 became a solicitor. 
During the Great Rebellion he embraced the 
Iloyalist cause ; but at the same tune exhibited 
his love of study by entering Brazetiose College, 
Oxford, where he applied himself to mathematics, 
natural philosophy, astronomy, astrology, and 
alchemy. In 1046 he became acquainted with 
Lilly and other famous astrologers ; and in 1050 
he edited a work of Dr Dee’s, to which he sub- 
joined a treatise of his own. In 1652 he issued 
His Theatmm Chymicum , and in 1072 his magnum 
opus , a History qf the Order of the darter. At the 
Restoration various honours and emoluments 
were conferred upon him ; and thenceforward he 
mainly devoted himself to heraldic and anti- 
quarian studies. In 1682 he presented to the 
university of Oxford a flue collection of rarities, 
bequeathed him by his old friend Tradescant, and 
known as the Ashmolean Museum. He died 18th 
May 1692. Among his friends were Selden and 
Dugdale, whose daughter became his third wife. 
See his quaint Diary (1717). 

Ashmun, Jehudi (1794-1828), philanthropist, 
the founder in 1822 of the colony of Liberia for 
liberated negroes on the west coast of Africa, was 
bom at Champlain, New York, and died at New 
Haven, Connecticut. See Life by Gurley (1885). 

Ashwell, Arthur Rawson (1824-79), a well- 
known preacher and writer, from 1870 a canon 
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of Chichester, and principal of the Theological 
College there. 

Asinius. See Pollio. 

Aske, Robert, a Yorkshire attorney of Gray’s 
Inn, who was hanged at Yoik in 1537 for having 
in the pievious autumn headed the Catholic 
rising known as the Pilgrimage of Grace. 

Askew, Anne, Protestant martyr, was born of 
gentle parentage near Grimsby, Lincolnshire, in 
1521. Early embracing the Reformed doctrines, 
she was turned out of doois by her husband, and 
thereupon went up to London to sue foi a separa- 
tion ; but in 1545 she was anested on a charge 
of lieiesy. After examination and toituie by the 
lack, she was burned m Smithlield, July 18, 1540. 

ABnyk, Adam (1838-97), Polish lwlc poet ami 
dramatist, bom at Kalmz, lived at Ciacow 

Aso'ka, an Indian king 264-228 b.c., a convert 
to Buddhism, organised it as the state leligion. 

Aspa'sia, a native of Miletus, the famed ims- 
tioss of Pencils (q.v.). After Ins death (420 r c.) 
she lived with Lysicles v a rich cattle dealei 

Asquith, Herbert Henry (1852-1928), Earl 
ofOxforp and Asquith (cr. 1025), Libeial states- 
man, born at Moiley, Yorksline, studied at 
Balliol, Oxford, took a Hist class in classics, won 
the Craven, and a fellowship. Called to the bai 
in 1876, Q.C. in 1800, M P. foi East Fife 1886- 
1018, in 1892-95 lie was Home Secietaiy, m 1905-S 
Cltancelloi of the Exchequer. In Apnl 1908 
he succeeded Campbell-Bannenniiii as Pienuei 
Winning two geneial elections in 1910, he held 
the premiership continuously for eight years and 
eight months, a record unequalled since T.ivex- 
pool’s time (1812-27) His legimo was notable, 
inter aha, toi the upholding of Fiee Trade, the 
great budget of 1909, old age pensions, national 
insurance, payment of M P the Parliament 
Act cut tailing the Houso of Loids* poweis, lush 
home rule, Welsh disestablishment, suffiagetto 
outrages, declaration of war (Aug 4, 1914), Coali- 
tion mmistiy (May 1915), Sinn Fein rebellion, 
and bis lesignatiou (Dec 5, 1916), caused by .Air 
Lloyd George. Member for Paislc> 1920-24, he 
lesigned the Libeial leadership in 1926 See lus 
Memories and Reflections (1928). His second wife 
‘Margot,’ nU Tomiaiit, wiote a lively Auto - 
biogm'phy (1920). —Raymond Asquith (1878-1916), 
his brilliant eldest son, was killed in action. 

Assemani, Joseph Simon (1687-1768), oriental- 
ist, was born of Maromte family at Tripoli m 
Syria, and died keeper of the Vatican Library. 

A880r, King Allred’s biographer, was a monk 
of St Davids (Mevevia). He resided at intervals 
(886-901) at Alfred's couit, assisting him in his 
studies, and worthily enjoying an affectionate 
confidence. Alfred piomobed him to various 
dignities, and prior to 900 made him Bishop of 
Sherborne. Ho died in either 909 or 910. His 
Latin life of Alfred was first published, with 
various interpolations, in 1572 by Archbishop 
Parker (best ed. by W. H. Stevenson, 1904). 

Assl, Adolphe Alphonse (1810-86), a French 
communist, transported in 1872 to New Caledonia. 

AssoUant, Alfred (1827-86), a French novelist 
and journalist, bofn at Aubusson. 

Assurb&nlpaL See Sardanapalus. 

Astell, Mary (1668-1781), a Newcastle mer- 
chant’s daughter, who lived at Chelsea, and in 
1694 projected an Anglican sisterhood. 

Astley, Philip (1742-1814), theatrical manager, 
equestrian, and the best horse-tamer of his time, 
in 1770 started a circus at Lambeth. 


Astor, John Jacob (1763-1848), millionaire, the 
founder of the ‘American Fur Company,’ was 
bom near Heidelberg, and helped on lus father’s 
fairn, until in his 10th year he went to London 
and worked with his brother, a maker of musical 
instruments. In 1783 he sailed to America, and, 
by the advice of a dealer in furs whom lie met on 
the voyage, invested Ins small capital m furs. On 
his death at New York, he left property estimated 
at $20,000,000, and a legaev of $350,000 for the 
establishment of a public library in New York — 
His wealth was mainly inherited by his son, 
William (1792-1875), w'lio continued to augment 
it till his death, when he is said to have lei t 
$50,000,000. He added £200,000 to lus fathei’s 
bequest for a public libraiy. He was called the 
‘ landlord of New Yoik ’— A great-giandson, Wil- 
liam Waldorf, 1st Viscount Astor (1848-1919), 
U.S. minister to Italy m 1882-S5, in 1892 sottled 
in England. Made a baton in 1916, viscount in 
1917, lie owned the Pall Mall Gazette (1893-1916). 
—Another gi eat -grandson, John Jacob (1864- 
1912), went down with the 1'itanic. — The second 
viscount’s wife, nee Nancy Witcher Langliorne, 
ofVngtina, succeeded hei husband as MP. foi 
Plymoutli(1919), and wastlie that woman actually 
to sit in the House of Commons. 

Astorga, Kmanuelk d’ (1681-1736), composet, 
was bom at Palermo, and died in a monastery at 
Prague. His masterwork is a Stabat Mater. 

Astruo, Jean (1684-1766), a French medical 
professor who by a woik on Moses founded the 
modern criticism of the Pentateuch. 

Asty'ages, the last king of Media, was de- 
throned by Cyrus the Great (q.v.) about 550 b.c. 

Atahualpa, last of the Incas, on lus father’s 
death in 1525 receded the kingdom of Quito, and 
in 1532 completeh defeated his elder brother, 
Huascar, who had obtained Peru. Meanwhile 
the Spaniards had disembarked ; and Atahualjia, 
made a captive, agreed to pay an enormous ran- 
som, but was accused of plotting against Pizarro, 
tried, and strangled (1533). 

Athali'ah, daughter of Ahab and Jezebel, and 
wife of Jehoram, King of Judah, secured the 
throne of Judah to herself after the death (843 
b c.) of her son, Aliaziah, at the hands of Jehu, by 
the slaughter of all the royal children save Aha- 
ziah’sson, Joash. Her support of Baal- worship led, 
after six years, to an insurrection headed by the 
priests; Joash was made king, and Athaliah put 
to death (837). Her fate is the subject of a play 
by Racine, with music added by Mendelssohn. 

Athan'ario, a prince of the Western Goths, 
who fought three campaigns with the Einperor 
Valens, but was finally defeated in 869, and who, 
driven by the Huns from the north of the Danube, 
died at Constantinople in 381. 

Athanasius, bom in Alexandria about 296 a. d., 
in Ins youth often visited the celebrated hermit 
St Antony, and himself for a time embraced an 
anchorite’s life. He was only a deacon when he 
distinguished himself at the great Council of 
Nioaea or Nice in 325. In 326 he was chosen 
Patriarch of Alexandria and Primate of Egypt, 
and was but newly installed when Arius, banished 
on the condemnation of his doctrine at Nice, 
was recalled, and recanted. Athanasius refused 
to comply with the will of the Emperor Constan- 
tine that the heretic should be restored to 
communion. Hence, and on other charaes 
brought by the Arians, he was summoned by the 
einperor to appear before the synod of Tyre, lu 
335, which deposed him. The sentence waa 
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confirmed by the synod of Jerusalem in 386, when 
he was banished to Augusta Trevirorum (Tr&ves). 
In 338, however, he was recalled and restored ; 
but in 341 he was again condemned by a council 
of ninety-seven (mainly Arian) bishops at Antioch. 
Orthodox synods at Alexandria and at Sardica 
protested in his favour, and he was again re- 
placed m his office (849). Under the Anan 
Emperor Constantins, lie was again condemned 
by councils at Arles (363) and Milan (365), and 
was forcibly expelled by soldiers, wheieupon he 
retired to a remote desert in Upper Egypt. 
Under Julian tho Apostate, toleration was pro- 
claimed to all religions, and Athanasius became 
once more Patriarch of Alexandria (361). His 
next controversy was with the heathen subjocts 
of Julian, by whom he was compelled again to 
flee from Alexandria, and remained concealed in 
the Theban desert until 363, when Jo\ rnn asecrif led 
the throne. After holding office again for a slioit 
time, he was expelled anew by the Arums under 
the Emperor Valens, who, after a few months, 
moved, by petitions from the orthodox Alex- 
andrians, restored the patriarch to his see, in 
which he continued till his death in 873 a.d. 

Athanasius was the great leader during the 
most trying period in the history of the early 
Christian church. His conscientiousness, his 
wisdom, his fearlessness, his commanding in- 
tellect, his activity and patience, .all mark him 
out as an ornament of his age. His writings, 
polemical, historical, and moral, are simple, 
cogent, and clear. The polemical works treat 
chiefly of the Trinity, the Incarnation, and the 
divinity of the Holy Spirit. The standard edition 
of the works is that m Migne’s great Patrologi<i 
Grceco-Latma (4 vols. 1860). There are transla- 
tions of some of them by Parker (1713), Whiston 
(1713), Newman (1842), &c. See, besides the 
church histones, Bush’s Athanasius (1888), Rey- 
nolds' Athanasius (1889), and Robertson's Select 
Works and Letters of Athanasius (1892). See 
also Arius. The so-called Athanasian Creed 
(representing Athanasian beliefs) is little heard 
of till the 7tn century. 

Atheling. See Edgar. 

Athelstan (c 895-940), son of King Edward 
the Elder, and grandson of Alfred the Great, was 
crowned king of the Mercians and West Saxons 
at Kingston-upon-Thames iu 924. He conquered 
portions of Cornwall, Wales, and Northumbria, 
and, a league being formed against him m 937 
of Welsh, Scots, and Danes, completely routed 
them at Brunanburh. After this his fame spread 
to the Continent ; and one of his sisters married 
Otho the Great, afterwards emperor; another, 
Hugh, Duke of the French, father of Hugh 
Capet. At home he improved the laws, built 
monasteries, and promoted commerce. 

Athenartu, a Greek writer, bom at Naucratis 
in Egypt. He lived first at Alexandria and after- 
wards at Rome about the close of the 2d century. 
His Deipnosophistce (* Banquet of the Learned ), 
in fifteen books, but of which we possess only 
the first two, and parts of the third, eleventh, 
and fifteenth, is very interesting as one of the 
earliest collections of Ana . There are German 
editions by Schweighauser (14 vols. 1801-7). Dln- 
dorf (8 vols. 1827), Meineke (4 vols. 1859-67), and 
Kaibel (3 vols. 1887-90), end an English tram-la- 
tion (3 vols. 1854). 

Athenag'oras, a Christian philosopher of the 
2d c., who taught first at Athens, and after- 
wards at Alexandria. His two extant treatises 
have been edited by Schwarts (Leip. 1891). 


Athena'ls. See Eudocia. 

Atherstone, Edwin, was born at Nottingham, 
17tli April 1788, and died at Bath, 29th January 
1872. He was a friend of tho painter Martin, 
and between 1821 and 1868 published a dozen 
volumes of Martmesque poetry and romance, one 
of them an epic in thirty books. 

Athole, a mountainous Feithshire district, 
has given to the Murrays the title of earl 
(1029), marquis (1676), and duko (1703). 

Atkinson, Thomas William (1799-1861), a 
Yorkshire stonemason, who travelled m and wrote 
on Asiatic Russia 

At'talus, the name of three kings of Pergamos, 
of whom the last, dying in 133 n.c., left his 
kingdom to Rome 

Atterbom, Peter Daniel Amadeus (1790- 
1855), a Swedish Romanticist poet, professor at 
Upsala of Logic (1828) and of Aesthetics (1835). 

Atterbury, Francis, Bishop of Rochester, was 
born 6th March 1663, at Milton-Keynes, near 
New port- Pagnol 1, and educated at Westminster, 
whence in 1580 he passed to Christ Cliuich, 
Oxford. In 1687 he answered a pseudonymous 
attack on Protestantism by Obadiah Walker, 
master of University College ; and, taking orders 
about the same time, won such reputation as a 
preacher, that he was appointed lecturer of St 
Bride’s (1691), a royal chaplain, and minister to 
Bridewell Hospital. Boyle’s Examination of 
Bentley's Dissertations on the Epistles of Phalans 
(1698), a clever, but shallow performance, was 
really by Atterbury, who had been the young 
nobleman’s tutor at Christ Church ; Ins defenco 
(1700) of Convocation won him the archdeaconry 
of Totnes, a canon ry of Exeter, and the degree of 
D.D. In 1704 ho was promoted to the deanery 
of Carlisle; m 1710 was chosen prolocutor of 
Convocation; m 1712 became Dean of Christ 
Church ; and in 1713 was made Bishop of 
Rochostei and Dean of Westminster. To Atter- 
bury is ascribed, with great likelihood, Dr Sache- 
verel’s famous defence (1710) before the Lords ; 
and he was author of the scarcely less famous 
Representation of the State of Religion (1711). Ho 
may well have aspired to the primacy ; but the 
death of Queen Anne extinguished his hopes m 
that direction. His known character and Jacobite 
leanings made him no favourite with George I. 
In 1715 h< refused to sign the bishops’ declaration 
of fidelity, and in 1722 he was committed to the 
Tower for complicity in an attempt to lestoro 
the Stewarts. A bill of paina and penalties 
was passed ; and Atterbury, who had defended 
himself with great ability, was deprived of all 
his offices, and for ever banished the kingdom. 
In 1723 he quitted England, and after a short 
stay at Brussels, settled in Pans, where he died, 
15th February 1732. He was laid in a nameless 
grave in Westminster Abbey. His works com- 
prise sermons, and letters to Pope, Swift, 
Bolingbroke, and others of his friends. 8ee 
Canon Beeching’s Life and Williams’ Memoirs and 
Correspondence of Atterbury (2 vols. I860). 

At'tlotu, Titus Pomponius, bom in Rome 109 
b.o., was educated with Cicero and the younger 
Marius. In 85 b.c. he withdrew to Athens ; and, 
after 65 b.c., when Sulla induced him to return 
to Rome, he still devoted himself chiefly to study 
and the pleasures of friendship. In 82 b.c. he 
was informed that a disorder he suffered from 
was mortal, and died after five days of volun- 
tary starvation. A man of large wealth, and an 
Epicurean in philosophy, he was intimately 
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acquainted with both Greek and Roman litera- 
ture, and his taste was so good that Cicero used 
to send him his works for revision. None of his 
own writings have been preserved, but we have 
896 epistles addressed to him by Cicero, ranging 
from 68 to 44 b.c. His life by Cornelius Nepos 
is a panegyric rather than a biography. 

At'tila fGer. Etzel, Hungarian Ethele ), the 
•Scourge of God,* was born about 406, the son of 
Mundzuk. In 484 he and his brother Bleda suc- 
ceeded their uncle Ruas as joint kings of count- 
less hordes of Huns from Asia scattered from 
the north of the Caspian to the Danube. Attila 
put Bleda to death in 446, and becoming more and 
more mighty and formidable, soon had Vandals, 
Ostrogoths, Gepidee, and Franks fighting under 
his banuer, so that ere long, while his liead- 

3 uarters were in Upper Hungary (near Tokay), his 
ominion extended over Germany and Scythia, 
from the Rhine to the frontiers of China. In 447 
he devastated all the countries between the 
Black Sea and the Mediterranean. The Emperor 
Theodosius was defeated in three bloody engage- 
ments, and Constantinople owed its safety solely 
to its fortifications and the ignorance of the 
enemy in the art of besieging ; Thrace, Macedon, 
and Greece were overrun, and Theodosius was 
compelled to cede a territory south of the 
Danube, and to pay tribute. In 451 Attila 
invaded Gaul, but Aetius, the Roman com- 
mander, and Theodoric, king of the Visi- 
goths, compelled him to raise the siege of 
Orleans, and, after a fearful and bloody 
contest, utterly defeated him on the Cata- 
launian Plain, near CliAlons-sur-Marue. Over 
200,000 are said to have fallen on the field. 
Attila’s strength was broken, and he re- 
treated to Hungary, but next year made an 
incursion into Italy, devastating Aqiuleia, 
Milan, Padua, and other cities, and driving the 
terrified inhabitants into the Alps, the Apen- 
nines, and the lagoons of the Adriatic. Rome 
itself was saved from destruction by the personal 
mediation of Pope Leo I., who bought olf the 
city with large sums— the more readily that the 
dread barbarian’s army was sore stricken by 
pestilence. He died in 463, soon after his return 
to Pannonia, immediately after his marriage to 
the beautiful Burgundian Ildeco. After lus 
death the Hunnish empire decayed, and Ger- 
manic and Scythian peoples gained their inde- 
pendence Jornandes describes his low stature 
anu powerful frame, his swarthy complexion, his 
large head, with small, brilliant, deep-seated 
eyes. See Gibbon's Decline and FaU , and E. 
Hutton’s Attila and the Huns (1915). 

Attwood, Thomas (1765-1888), musician, during 
1788-^87 studied at Naples under Cinque anu 
lAtilla, at Vienna under Mozart, and was 
organist of St Paid’s from 1796 till his death. 

Atwood, George (1746-1807), a mathematician, 
tutor of Trinity Collage, Cambridge, who invented 
a machine to illustrate the relations of time, 
SMce, and velocity in the motion of a body 
falling under the action of gravity. 

Aubanel, Theodors (1829-86), a Provencal 
playwright and lyric poet, by calling an Avignon 
printer. See monographs by Saint- R6my (1882) 
and Marteton (1888)T 

Auber, Daniel Franqois Esprit, composer 
of operas, was born at Caen in Normandy, 
January 29, 1782, and died in Paris, May 18, 
1871. His best-known works are la Muelte de 
■Jbrttci, usually entitled Masaniello (1828), and 
JtoJW«wto<1829). [O'bair'J 


Aubign6. Bee D'Aubion*£. 

Aubrey, John, antiquary and folklorist, waa 
born at Easton Percy, near Chippenham, Wilt- 
shire, 12th March 1626, and was educated at 
Malmesbury, Bland ford, and Trinity College, 
Oxford. He entered the Middle Temple in 1640, 
but was never called to the bar; in 1652 he 
succeeded to estates in Wiltshire, Herefordshire, 
and Wales, but was forced through lawsuits to 
part with the last of them in 1670, and with his 
books m 1677. His last years weie passed, m 
* danger of arrests, ’ with Hobbes, Ashmole, and 
other protectors, till in June 1697 he died at 
Oxford, on his way back from London to Dray- 
cott. Only his quaint, credulous Miscellanies 
(1696) was printed in his lifetime ; but he left a 
large mass of materials. Of these, Ins Wiltshire 
and Surrey collections have in part been pub- 
lished ; his Brief Lives (Hobbes, Milton, Bacon, 
&c.), given to Antony a Wood, appeared in Letters 
by Eminent Persons (1813), and were edited by 
A. Clark (2 vols. 1898); his Reirunns of Gentilisrm 
and Judaism was issued by the Folklore Society 
m 1880 See Masson in British Quarterly { 1856). 

Aubu 880 n, Pierre d’. See D’Aubussou. 

Auchmuty, Sir Samuel, general, son of a 
New York clergyman (Samuel Auchmuty, 1722- 
77), was born there 22d June 1758, entered the 
British army as a volunteer m 1777, and during 
the revolutionary war served three campaigns 
against the American colonists. Having at- 
tained to a captaincy, he served in India 
(1783-97) at Seringapatam, &c. A lieutenant- 
colonel and G.C.B., he was one of Baird’s chief 
lieutenants m the desert march to support Aber- 
cromby at Alexandria. He captured Montevideo 
in 1806, and afterwards commanded in the Car- 
natic, in Jaia, an4 :i Ireland, where he died 11th 
August 1822. 

Auckland, William Eden, Lord, statesman 
and diplomatist, third son of Sir Robert Eden, 
Bart., of West Auckland, Durham, was born 3d 
April 1744, educated at Eton and Oxford, and 
called to the bar in 1768. In 1772 he waa 
appointed Under-secretary of State, and after- 
wards Lord of Trade, commissioner to treat with 
the American insurgents, chief - secretary to 
the Insli viceroy, minister-plenipotentiary to 
France (concluding a commercial treaty with 
that country, 1786), ambassador to Spam, 
ambassador to Holland, and Postmaster-general. 
In 1788 he was raised to the Irish, in 1793 to the 
British, peerage as Baron Auckland. He died 
May 28, 1814. Besides Principles of the Penal 
law (1771), we have his Journal and Correspond- 
ence (4 vols. 1860-62).— His son, George Eden, 
Earl of Auckland, was born at Eden Farm, 
near Beckenham, Kent, 24th August 1784, and in 
1SJ4 succeeded as Lord Auckland A steadfast 
supporter of reform, he held two or three offices, 
and in 1835 was appointed governor-general of 
India. As such, in 1838, he plunged into the 
unhappy Afghan war, whose successful beginning 

E rocured him, in 1839, the title of Earl of Auck- 
tnd. Superseded in 1841, he returned to 
England, and died unmarried at the Grange, 
near Alresford, Hants, 1st January 1849. 8ee 
Trotter’s Earl of Auckland (1893). 

Andebert, Jean Baptiste (1759-1800), a 
French naturalist and artist, best known by his 
Hi&toxre NcUureUe dee Singes. [Ohd-bair.] 

Audley, Sir James, one of the original knights 
of the Order of the Garter, founded m 1344 by 
Edward III., in 1350 fought in the sea-fight of 
Bluys, and in 1854 attended Edward the Black 
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Prince to Prance. He showed such valour at 
Poitiers that the Prince declared him the bravest 
knight on his side. Audley in 1S62 was governor 
of Aquitaine, in 1869 great seneschal of Poitou 
He took part that same year m the capture of 
La-Roche-sur-Yon, and died a few months after 
at Fontenay-le-Comte. 

Audley, TnoMAS, Lord (1488-1544), in 1529 
became Speaker of the House of Commons, and 
in 1532 Lord Chancellor. 

Audouin, Jean Victor (1797-1841), a French 
entomologist. [Oh-doo-an 9 ' .] 

Audran, Edmond (1842-1901), born at Lyons, 
composed La Poupie and other comic operas. 

Audran, G/rard (1640-1703), French engraver, 
like his nephews, Benoit (1661-1721) and Jean 
(1667-1756). See Duplessis, Les Audran (1892). 

Au'dubon, John James, ornithologist, was bom 
near New Orleans, Louisiana, May 4, 1780. His 
father, a French naval officer, went to San 
Domingo ; and there his mother, a lady of Spanish 
extraction, perished in the negro insurrection. 
The elder Audubon settled m Nantes, and re- 
sumed his duties in the French navy ; and through 
his stepmother’s indulgence young Audubon 
gratitied his taste as a naturalist while studying 
painting under David, until in 1797 he was sent 
to America to occupy a property m Eastern 
Pennsylvania, which his father had purchased. 
Here he married m 1808 Lucy Bakewell, 
daughter of an English settler. Immediately 
after, he sold his laud, and migrated westward 
to become a merchant — first in Kentucky and 
then m Missouri But as he was chiefly engaged 
m bird-hunting, and trading was left to his part- 
ner Rosier, business did not thrive ; and for a 
time he supported his family by painting poi traits 
at Cincinnati, Louisville, Kentucky, and else- 
where. In 1820 he left Cincinnati without a 
dollar, on an excursion down the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi rivers, stopping at the principal towns 
and drawing portraits, and adding to his already 
wonderful collectioji of coloured designs of birds. 
After a precarious existence of this sort for some 
three years, Audubon visited the cities of the 
Atlantic coast with the view of publishing his 
works ; but meeting with little encouragement, 
he returned (1820) to Louisiana, and taught 
music and dancing in a school his wife had 
established Encouraged and assisted by 
her, he embarked for Europe in 1826. Public 
exhibitions of his drawings In Liverpool and 
Edinburgh proved successful, and in 1827 he 
issued the prospectus of his great work. The 
Birds of America Painting pictures to (lefray 
his expenses, he in 1828 visited Paris, where 
his work received the highest encomiums from 
Cuvier. The work (1830-39) embraces coloured 
ligures of 1065 birds (natural size), and is said to 
have cost £20,000 ($100, 000). M ean whi le, Aud u bon 
explored the least-known regions of the Atlantic 
coast from Labrador to the Gulf of Mexico, return- 
ing to London in 1887. In 1889 he settled in 
New York, visited the Yellowstone in 1843, and 
with his sons published The Quadrupeds of North 
America. He died 27th Jan. 1851. See Life by Mrs 
St John (1856); that, practically an autobiog- 
raphy, edited by R, Buchanan (1868); and Maria 
R. Audubon's Audubon and his Journals (1898). 
Aue, Hartmann von. See Hartmann. 
Auenbrugger von Auenbrag, Leopold (1722- 
1809), an Austrian physician, the discoverer of 
percussion in medical diagnosis. 

Auerbaob, Bert hold, German novelist, was 


born, of Jewish parentage, at Nordstetten, in the 
Wiirttemberg Black Forest, 28th February 1812. 
He received his education at the Talmud school 
of Hochmgen, at Carlsruhe, at Stuttgart gymna- 
sium, and at the universities of Tiibingen, 
Munich, and Heidelberg, in 1836 suffering several 
months’ imprisonment in the fortress of Hohenas- 
perg as a member of the students’ Burschenscliaft. 
He had been destined for the synagogue, but had 
early abandoned theology for law, then law for 
history and philosophy — the philosophy, above 
all, of the great thinker of his race, Spinoza A 
biographical romance, based on Spinoza’s life, 
succeeded in 1887 his earliest work, Aw Judentum 
und die neueste Litteratur (1886), and itself was 
followed by a translation of Spinoza’s works (5 
vols. 1841). In the first senes of his Schwarz- 
walder Dorfgeschichten (1843), on which his fame 
chiefly rests, he gives charming pictures of Black 
Forest life, though his peasants too often are 
peasant Spinozas. The longer stories— Barfus&ele 
(1856), Joseph im Schnee (1861), and Edelweiss 
(1861)— are good, but not so good ; but the three- 
volume didactic romances of the third and last 
period of his literary career, though clever of 
course, are tedious to a degree. These were Auf 
der Hohe (1865), Das Landhaus am Rhein (1869). 
Wald fried (1874), &c. After a restless life, passed 
at Frankfort, Vienna, Dresden, Berlin, &c., he 
died at Cannes, 8th February 1882. Bee Berthold 
Auerbach, erne (ledenkrede (1882), and two volumes 
of his Correspondence (1884). 

Auersperg, Anton Alexander, Graf von 
(180&-76), an Austrian poet, distinguished by hia 
Liberalism and ultra-German sympathies, but 
best known under the pseudonym of Anastasius 
Gran as one of the German epic and lyrical 
poets, among whom he holds a high rank. His 
collected works All 7 vols. (1877). See the Life 
by Radicz (2 vols. 1876-78). 

Aufteoht, Theodor (1822-1907), philologist, 
born at Leschmtz m Upper Silesia, in 1852 was 
appointed to a post in the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford. In 1862 he became professor of Sanskrit 
at Edinburgh, and m 1875 resigned the chair for 
one at Bonn. [OvffrehhL] 

Augereau, Pierre Franqois Charles (1757- 
1816), Duke of Castiglione, marshal and peer of 
France, one of the most brilliant of Napoleon’s 
generals, was tho son of a Paris fiuiterer, in 
1787 settled in Naples as a fencing-master, and 
subsequently fought at Lodi, Castiglione, Rove- 
redo, Jena, Eylau, and Leipzig. [Ozh'rti ] 

Augler, Guillaume Victor Emile (1820-89), 
dramatist, was born at Valence. His Tlit&tre 
pomplet (1890) fills 7 vols., and includes flue social 
comedies, as Le Gendre de M. Poirier (1854, with 
Sandeau) and Les Fourchambavlt (1878) See a 
work by Gail lard deChampris (1910). [Oh f zhee-ay.] 
Angus tl, Johann Christian Wilhelm (1772- 
1841), German theologian, first a rationalist, then 
an orthodox Lutheran. [Ow-goos'tee.] 

Augustine, Sr. Aurelius Auoustinus, the 
greatest of the Latin fathers, was born at 
Tagaste in Niimidia, 12th November 858 a.d. 
His father, a magistrate, was a heathen till 
advanced in years ; his mother was the saintly 
Monica. The gifted boy was sent to Carthage to 
complete his studies, but yielded to the tempta- 
tion of the second city of the empire. Before 
he had reached his eighteenth year, his mistress 
bore him a son, Adeodatus. What seems to have 
first stirred his deeper being was a passage in 
the Hortensius of Cicero on the value of philo- 
sophy ; and fascinated by the pretensions of the 
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Maniclieean sect to supply 4 a satisfactory solution 
of all things human and divine/ he became a pro- 
fessed Manichaean. Ue afterwards lectured on 
literature, first at T&gaste and then at Carthage. 
Here he wrote, in his twenty-seventh year, his 
first work, a (lost) treatise on aesthetics. His 
spiritual nature became moie imperative in its 
demands, and he forsook the Manichteans in 
disgust. In 383 he went to Rome, but soon 
settled in Milan as a teacher of rhetoric, and 
became a friend of the bishop, the eloquent and 
devout St Ambrose. He was now an enthusiastic 
student of Plato, and also zealously studied the 
Bible. At last he became a decided Christian, 
and was baptised by Ambrose in 387, along with 
his natural son Adeodatus. Before leaving Italy 
for Africa, Augustine wrote treatises against the 
Manicheeans and on Free Will ; other works he 
wrote after his return. In 391 he was ordained 
a priest by Valerius, Bishop of Hippo in Numidia, 
whose colleague he became m 895. Then ensued 
the great Donatist and Pelagian controversies ; 
and Augustine proved a most formidable and 
relentless antagonist to both heretical schools. 
In 897 appeared his Confessions— a sacred auto- 
biography of one of the greatest intellects 
the world has seen. In 413-426 he produced 
his De CivitaU Dei , a profound and masterly 
vindication of the Christian church, conceived 
of as a new order rising on the ruins of the old 
Roman empire— though here as elsewhere the 
powerful intellect 13 frequently misled by defec- 
tive scholarship, for of Greek 4 Augustine knew 
little, and of Hebrew nothing.' In 428 Augus- 
tine published his Retractationes , in which lie 
frankly acknowledges the errors and mistakes in 
his works. In. 430 the Vandals, under Genseric, 
besieged Hippo ; and Augustine died on 28th 
August ill the third month of the siege. The 
central tenets of his creed were the corruption of 
human nature through the fall of man, the con- 
sequent slavery of the human will, predestination, 
election and reprobation, and the perseverance 
of the saints. It was not by his controversial 
writings merely, but by his profound conception 
of Christianity and the religious life, and by his 
personal fervour and force of character that 
Augustine moulded the spirit of the Christian 
church for centuries, so that at the Refor- 
mation Protestants and Catholics alike appealed 
to his authority. Calvinism is by many regarded 
as little more than a reassertion of Augustiman- 
ism, though this is denied by the Catholic 
Church ; and Jansenism professed to be the true 
expression of Augustine’s views. 

The beat complete edition of his works is that 
of the Beuedictines (1679-1700), reprinted in 16 
vols.. of Migne’s Patrologia Latina. A complete 
English translation was published at Edinburgh 
in 15 vols. (1872-80) under the editorship of 
Marcus Dods. See Harnack’s Monasticism (trans. 
1901) ; German monographs by Cloth (1840), Binde- 
matin (1844-69), Dorner (1878), Brilv inger (1878), 
Reuter(1887) ; French by Poujoulat(6th ed. 1875), 
Bertrand (1912); W. Cunningham’s Hulsean Lec- 
ture for 1885 ; M'Cabe’s St Augustine and his Age 
(1902); W. Montgomery’s St Augustine: Aspects 
of his Life and Thought (1914). 

Augustine, or Austin, St, first Archbishop of 
Canterbury, was prior or the Benedictine monas- 
tery of St Andrew at Rome, when, in 696, he was 
sent, with forty other monks, by Pope Gregory 
!•» to convert tne Anglo-Saxons to Christianity, 
and establish the authority of the Roman see in 
Britain. Landing in Thanet. the missionaries 
were kindly received by Bthelbert, king of Kent, 


whoso wife Bertha, daughter of the Frankish 
king, was a Christian. A residence was assigned 
to tnem at Canterbury, where they devoted them- 
selves to monastic exercises and preaching. The 
conversion and baptism of the king contributed 
greatly to the success of their efforts among Ids 
subjects, and it is recorded that in one day 
Augustine baptised 10,000 persons in the river 
Swale. In 597 ho went to Arles, and there was 
consecrated Bishop of the English. His efforts 
to extend Ins authority over the native British 
(Welsh) church, with whose bishops he held a 
conference in 603 at Aust on the Severn, were less 
successful. He died 26th May 604, and in 612 Ins 
body was translated to Ins abbey of Si$. Peter ami 
Paul, its site now occupied by St Augustine’s 
Missionary College (1848). See works by Cutts 
I (1895), Mason (1897), and Sir H. H. Howortli (1913). 

Augus'tulus, Romulus, the last emperor (475- 
476 b.c.) of the western half of the old Roman 
empire. His father, Orestes, a Pannontan, had 
risen to high rank under the Emperor Julius 
Nepos, on whose flight he conferred the vacant 
throne on Augustus (the diminutive Augnstulus 
was a nickname), retaining all substantial power 
in his own hands. Oiestes failing to conciliate 
the barbarians who had helped him against the 
emperor, they, under Odoacer, besieged linn in 
Pavia, and killed him. Augustulus yielded at 
once, and being of too little consequence to be 
put to death, was dismissed to a villa near Naples 
with an annual pension of 6000 pieces of gold. 

Augustus, Caius Julius Caesar Octavianus, 
first Roman emperor, was born in 63 b.c., the son 
of Cams Octavius, senator and praetor, and Atia, 
Julius Caesar’s niece. His grand-uncle adopted 
him as his bon ancF eir. At the time of Caesar’s 
assassination (44 b c.) Augustus was a student 
under the orator Apollodoras, at Apollonia in 
Illyncum, but returned at once to Rome. Mark 
Antony at first refused to surrender Osar’s pro- 
perty ; but aiier some fighting, in which Antony 
was forced to fle^ across the Alps, Augustus 
obtained the consulship, and carried out Cesar’s 
will. When Antony returned from Gaul with 
Lepidus, Augustus threw off the republican 
mask, and joined them in establishing a 
triumvirate. He obtained Africa, Sardinia, 
and Sicily ; Antony, Gaul ; and Lepidus, Spain. 
Their power was soon made absolute by 
the massacre of those unfriendly to them in 
Italy, and by the victory at Philippi over the 
republicans under Brutus and Cassius. Diffi- 
culties between Augustus and Antony, raised by 
Fulvia, Antony’s wife, were removed by her 
death and Antony’s marriage with Octavia, sister 
of Augustus. Shortly afterwards the Roman 
world was divided anew, Augustus taking the 
western half, and Antony the eastern, whilst 
Lepidus had to content himself with Africa. 
While Antony was lost in dissipation at the 
court of Cleopatra, Augustus was striving to 
gain the confidence of the Roman people. War 
was at length declared against tne Egyptian 
queen, and by the naval victory at Actium (81 
B.c.) Augustus became sole ruler of the Roman 
world. Antony and Cleopatra committed suicide ; 
Autony’s son by Fulvia, and Cnsarion, son of 
Csesar and Cleopatra, were put to death; and in 
29 b.c., after regulating affurs in Egypt, Greece, 
Syria, and Asia Minor, Augustus returned to 
Rome in triumph, and, closing the temple of 
Janus, proclaimed universal peace. 

His subsequent measures were mild and 
prudent, and he reformed many abuses. Re- 
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publican names and forms still remained, but 
they were mere shadows ; and Octavian, hence- 
forward known by the new title of Augustus 
(‘ sacred/ * veuerable ’), was, in all but name, 
absolute monarch. After a course of victories in 
Asia, Spain, Pannoma, Dalmatia, and Gaul, 
he suffered the one crushing defeat of his 
long rule (9 b.c.), when the Roman army under 
Varus was annihilated by the Germans under 
Arminius (q v ). Thenceforth he confined him- 
self to domestic improvement and reform, and so 
beautified Rome, that it was said, ‘Augustus 
fouud the city built of brick, and left it built of 
marble/ He also built cities in several parts of 
the empire ; altars were raised to commemorate 
his beneficence ; and the name Augustus was* 
given to the month Sextilis. Age, domestic 
sorrow, and failing health warned him to seek 1 
repose m Campania ; but his infirmity increased, 
and he died at Nola m 14 a.d. Ho was succeeded 
by his step-son, Tiberius Augustus had con- 
summate tact as a ruler, and skilfully used the 
passions and talents of others ; but his best 
measures originated mostly with himself. 
Horace, Virgil, Ovid, Propertius, Tibullus, ami 
Livy were the glory of the Augustan Age, a 
name since given m France to the reign of Louis 
XIV., in England to that of Queen Anne. See 
E. 8. Shuckburgh’s Augustus (1903). 

Augustus (1526-86), Elector of Saxony, is 
chiefly notable as having first used his utmost 
influence in favour of the Calvimstic doctrine of 
the sacraments; and then, becoming Lutheran, 
in 1574 persecuted the Calvinists. But he gave 
a great impetus to education, agriculture, manu- 
factures, and commerce. The Dresden libiary 
and most of the galleries owe their origin to him. 
‘-Augustus II. (1070-1733), Elector of Saxony ami 
king of Poland, was nicknamed ‘the Strong’ 
After fighting the Turks with credit, he became a 
candidate for the throne of Poland ; and, adopt- 
ing the Catholic faith, was elected king by the 
venal nobles (1697). His efforts to recover the 
provinces lost to Sweden led to his defeat, Ins 
deposition from the kingdom, ami the election 
of Stanislas Leszcynski (1704). On the defeat of 
Charles XII. at Pultowa, in 1709, he marched into 
Poland, formed a fresh alliance with the tvai, and 
recommenced a war with Sweden, which raged 
till the death of Charles XII. (1718) The rival 
king had disappeared, and Augustus kept the 
crown of Foland till his death. The Saxon court 
became known as the most dissolute m Europe. 
Mam ice(q.v.) of Saxony was one of his illegitimate 
children (said to number 300!); Ins only legiti- 
mate son, Augustus III. (1600-1763), succeeded as 
Elector of Saxony in 1783, and by help of Russia 
drove out Stanislas once more and became king of 
Foland (1784V He took Maria Theresa’s side, and 
was vanquished by Frederick the Great. Count 
Bruhl (q.v.) was his minister. 

Aulnoy, Comtesse d’. See D’Aulnoy. 

Aulus Gellius. See Gellius. 

Aumale, Charles de Lorraine, Due d'(1556- 
1631), one of the leaders of the League against the 
Huguenots, was defeated by Henry IV. at Arques 
and Ivry, went over to the Spaniards, was con- 
demned to be broken alive on the wheel, and lived 
in etile till his death. [0-mahl'.) 

Aumale, Henri • Eugene • Philippe • Louis 
d’Orl£ans, Duo d\ fourth son of King Louis- 
Philippe, was born at Paris, January 16, 1822, 
and greatly distinguished himself in the cam- 
paigns in Algeria, Where in 1847 he succeeded 
marshal Bugeaud as governor^general. On the 


revolution of 1848 he retired to England. Here 
lie became known by his contributions to the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, his incisive pamphlets 
against Louis Napoleon, and his great works, His - 
toire des Princes de Condi (1869-97) and Us Institu- 
tions nulitaires de la France (1867). He might not 
serve m the Franco-German war, but in 1871 was 
elected to the Assembly, and in 1873 presided 
over Bazame’s court-martial, but in 1883 was 
disqualified from further military command. An 
Academician since 1871, in 1886 he bequeathed his 
magnificent chateau of Chantilly to the Institute. 
The decree expelling him irom France was l evoked 
in 1889. His wife died in 1867, his two sons in 
1866 and 1872 ; and he himself died 6th May 1807, 
through the shock of the burning of lus niece, 
the Duchesse d’Alengon, at the Paris bazaar. 

Aungerville, Richard (1281-1845), churchman, 
is known as Richard de Bury, from his birth- 
place, Bury Bt Edmunds. He studied at Oxford, 
became a Benedictine monk at Durham, and 
having been tutor to Edward III., was made 
successively Dean of Wellsand Bishop of Durham, 
besides acting for a time as high chancellor, as 
ambassador to France and Germany, and as 
commission©! for a truce with Scotland. He had 
a passion for collecting manuscripts and books; 
and his principal work, Philobiblon , intended to 
serve as a handbook to the library which he 
founded m connection with Durham College at 
Oxford (afterwards suppressed), describes the 
state of learning in England and France. Bee E. 
C. Thomas’s edition of the Philobiblon (1888). 

Aurelia'nus, Lucius Domitius, Roman em- 
peror, was born, a husbandman’s son, m Dacia 
oi Pannoma, about 212 a.d., and enlisting 
early as a common soldier, rose rapidly to 
the highest military offices. On the death 
of Claudius (270), Aurelian was elected emjieror 
by the army, with whom his great stature, 
strength, and courage had made him very 
popular. He repulsed the Alemanni and Mar- 
comanni, and erected new walls round Rome. 
He resigned Dacia to the Goths, and made the 
Danube the frontier of the empire. He defeated 
Zenobia (q.v.), besieged her in Palmyra, and took 
her prisoner. When an insurrection broke out 
again in Palmyra, he returned in 273, and gave 
the splendid city up to destruction. Aurelian 
quelled a rebellion in Egypt, and recovered Gaul 
from Tetrieus. By restoring good discipline in 
the army, order m domestic affairs, and political 
unity to the Roman dominions, he merited 
the title awarded him by the senate—* Restorer 
of the Roman Empire.’ He was assassinated 
near Byzantium during a campaign against the 
Persians (275). 

Aurelius. Marcus Aurruus Antoninus, 
Roman emperor, and one of the noblest figures 
in history, was the son of Annius Verus and 
Domitia Calvilla, and was bom at Rome, 26th 
April 121 a.d. His original name was Marcus 
Annius Verus. When only seventeen years of 
age he was adopted by Antoninus Pius, who had 
succeeded Hadrian, and whose daughter Faustina 
was selected for his wife. From 140 a.d., when 
he was made consul, to the death of Pius in 101, 
he discharged his public duties with the utmost 
fidelity, and maintained the kindliest relations 
with the emperor; while at the same time he 
still devoted himself with zeal to the study of 
law and philosophy, especially the Stoic philo- 
sophy. On his accession to the throne, with 
characteristic magnanimity he voluntarily divided 
ths government with hie brothar by adoption, 
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Lucius Amelins Verus, wlm m H>1 was sent 
to take command against the Parthian?. The 
geneials obtained a victory — not final — m 
spite of the self-indulgence and luxury ot 
Verus ; and the victorious army brought back 
with it a dreadful pestilence that long scourged 
Rome. The peaceful Marcus Aurelius was 
throughout his reign destined to suffer from 
constant wars, and though in Asia, in Britain, 
and on the Rhine the barbarians wore checked, 
jtermanent peace was never secured. Rome was 
suffering from pestilence, earthquakes, and inun- 
dations when the imperial colleagues led the 
Roman aimies against the northern barbarians on 
the Danube. The Marcomanm were humbled m 
H»8, and in 173 almost annihilated in retreating 
across the Danube. Verus had died in 109. The 
victory over another Germanic tribe, the Quadi, 
in 174 a.d., was attributed by the Chnstians 
to the prayers of what afterwards became known 
as tho ‘Thundering Legion’ (because of a fierce 
and unexpected thunder-storm which confounded 
tho enemy). He was next summoned to the 
East by a rebellion of the governor, Avidtus 
Cassius, who, before Aurelius arrived, had 
fallen by an assassin's hand. Meanwhile, his 
wife Faustina (q.v ), whom the emperor tenderly 
loved in spite of stories to her discredit, died m 
an obscure village at the foot of Mount Taurus. 
On his way home lie visited Lower Egypt and 
Greece. At Athens he showed his catholicity by 
founding chairs of philosophy for each ot the four 
chief sects— Platonic, Stoic, Peripatetic, ami 
Epicurean. Towards the close of 170 he reached 
Italy, am! next autumn departed for Germany, 
where fresh disturbances had broken out. Victory 
again crowned his arms ; but his constitution, 
never robust, at length gave way, and he died 
either at Vienna or at Sirmnun in Pannoma, 17th 
March 180. 

Marcus Aurelius was the flower of the Stoic 
philosophy ; and few books have had such a 
potent charm as his Meditations His sentences 
reveal the loneliness of his soul, but they show 
us that he did not suffer himself to be embittered 
as well as saddened by his experience of life. 
His death was felt to be a national calamity; 
he became almost an objoct of worship to the 
citizens of the empire, and was believed to appear 
in dreams like the saints of subsequent Christian 
ages. Aurelius twice persecuted the Christians : 
In the first persecution (166) Polycarp perished ; 
In the second (177), Irenecus. He doubtless 
believed that what he regarded as Christian 
fanaticism and superstition were dangerous to 
true philosophy, to society, and to the empire 

There are editions of the Meditations (which 
were written iu Grdek) by Gataker (1652) and 
Stich (1882); and English translations by Jeremy 
Collier (new ed. 1887), George Long (1869), G H. 
Rendall (1898). See Retiairs Marc Aurele (1882 ; 
trails 1888); the Life by Watson (N.Y. 1884); 
Farrar’s Seekers after Hoa (1S68) ; and Matthew 
Arnold's Essays in Criticism (new ed. 1888). 

Aurelle do Paladine, Louis Jean Baptiste d* 
general (1804-77), served in Rome, Algeria, and 
the Crimea. In 1870 he commanded the Loire 
army ; and he sat in the National Assembly and 
in the Senate. 

Aurungzebe ( Aurangzib , 1 Ornament of the 
Throne*), the most magnificent of the Mogul 
emperors of India, was born in 1018, and was the 
third son of Shah-Jelmn, who in 1667 was seized 
with a serious illness. The reins of power were 
at once seized by the eldest son, Dara, who was 


attacked by another brother, Hhuja, governor of 
Bengal. Aurimg/ebe’s policy was to let the two 
fight it out, and then play off his next bi other 
against the victor. By this time, however, Shah- 
Jehan had somewhat recovered ; so Aurungzebe, 
professing the utmost loyalty, made him a pris- 
oner ; and the old man, still in confinement, 
died in the seventh year of his undutitul son s 
reign. Aurungzebe ultimately seized and con- 
fined his too confiding brother Murad ; and 
after a struggle of three years, Dara and Shuja 
also fell into his power, and all three were put 
to death. The sceptic was now firmly within his 
grasp. His long reign of half a century was dis- 
tinguished by great outward prosperity ; but the 
empire was diseased at its heart. Kverywheie 
there was distiust; the emperor, who had 
established his throne by fraud, was naturally 
enough distrusted by all. His sons imitated him 
in his disobedience to his father, and the Hindus, 
whom lie treated with great harshness, excited 
the Mahrattas against him in the south. Some 
of the minor Mohammedan princes were subdued, 
but the Hindu states were gathering strength 
for the overthrow of the Mogul power. Most 
of his entcipnses failed; and he may be said 
to have ruined the empire. His later years were 
passed m the feat - of receiving the measure he 
had meted to otheis, and he died, a fugitive 
before tho Mahiattas, at Ahmedu&gar, in 
February 1707. See Stanley Lane-Poole’s Aurang- 
zib (1893), and J. N. Saikar’s (1913 etseq.). 

Ausonius, Deciitr Magnus, foremost Latin 
poet, of the 4th century, was born at Burdigala 
(Bordeaux) about 309 a d. He was api>ointed by 
Valentinian tutor to his son Gratlan; and lie 
afterwards held the offices of quscstor, prefect of 
Latitmi, and consul of Gaul. On the death of 
Gratiari, Ausonius t cired to his estate at Bor- 
deaux, where he occupied himself with literature 
and mral pursuits until his death (392). It is 
most proltable that he was a Christian. His 
works include epigrams, poems on his deceased 
lelatives and on liis colleagues, epistles in verse 
ami prose, and idylls. In spite of his grace of 
expression, Ausonius is but a poor poet. A 
standard edition is Peiper’s (1886). 

Austen, Janr, one of the greater English 
novelists, was born December 16, 1775, at Steven- 
ton Rectory, Hampshire, her home for twenty- 
five yeais. She was the seventh of eight chil- 
dieu, six of them boys, of whom two lose to he 
admirals. Her father, who took pupils, gave her 
a better education than was common then for 
girls ; she learned French and Italian, and had a 
good acquaintance with English literature, her 
favourite authors being Richardson, Johnson, 
Crabbe, Cowper, and, later, Scott. She sang a 
few old ballads with much sweetness, and was 
very dexterous with her needle. She grew up 
tall and remarkably graceful in person, with 
bright hazel eyes, fine features, rich colour, and 
beautiful brown curly hair. Her disposition was 
very sweet and charming, and she was an especial 
favourite with children, whom she used to delight 
with her long improvised stories. In her life 
there is a hint of an affection for a lover who died 
suddenly, but there is no trace, of such a tragedy 
in her books, which are cheerful and wholesome 
throughout, free from anything morbid or bitter. 
In 1801 she went with her fhmily to Bath, and 
after her father's death in 1805, removed to 
Southampton, and later (1809) to Cliawtou near 
Alton. She had wiitten stories fiom Iter child- 
hood, but It was at Chawton that sbe first gave 
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anything to the world. Four stories were pub- 
lished anonymously during her lifetime— Sense 
and Sensibility (1811), Pnde and Prejudice (1813), 
Mansfield Park (1814), and Emma (1816). The 
first two were written before she was mote than 
two-and-twenty. Early in 1816 her health began 
to give way. In the May of 1817 she came for 
medical advice to Winchester, and here she 
died, July 18. She was buried in the catliedial. 
Northanger Abbey and Persuasion were published 
in 1818, when the authorship of the whole s x was 
first acknowledged. Love and Fieinrtship (sic) 
was published with other juvenilia m 1022; 
Sanditon (unfinished) in 1925. See the Clarendon 
Press edition of the novels (1928); and the Life 
and Utters by W. and R. A A listen -Leigh 
(1913). 

Austin, Alfred, born of Catholic parents at 
Headingley, Leeds, May 30, 1835, was educated 
at Stonyhurst and Oscott, graduated at the Uni- 
versity of London m 1853, and was called to the 
bar m 1857. He published The Season: a Satire 
(1861), The Human Tragedy (1862), The Conversion 
of Wi n ckelmann (1897), and a dozen more volumes 
of poems, and an Autobiography In 1883-93 

he edited the National Review; in 1896 he became 
poet-laureate ; on June 2, 1913, he died. 

Austin, John, writer on jurisprudence, was 
born at Creeting Mill, Suffolk, March 3, 1790. 
He served in the army in Sicily, but in 1818 was 
called to the bar. In 1820 he married Miss Sarah 
Taylor of Norwich, and m 1826 he was appointed 
professor of Jurisprudence in the newly founded 
university of London (now University College) ; 
to fit himself for his duties, he read law at Bonn 
(1827). His lectures were well received by a few 
distinguished men ; but the subject was not 
recognised as a necessary branch of legal study, 
and from lack of students, Austin resigned the 
chair (18321. His Province of Jurisprudence De- 
termined , defining (on a utilitarian basis) the 
Bpliere of ethics and law, was at first little read ; 
but by-and-by it practically revolutionised Eng- 
lish views on the subject, and introduced a 
definiteness of terminology hitherto unknown 
In 1833 he was appointed a member of the Crim- 
inal Law Commission ; in 1886 he did not believe 
that the public received any advantage from such 
bodies. * If they would give me £200 a year,’ he 
said, ‘for two years, I would shut myself up in a 
garret, and at the end of that tune I would pro- 
duce a complete map of the whole field of crime, 
and a draft of a criminal code.’ Austin was 
afterwards appointed a member of a commission 
on Maltese grievances. His health was bad. In 
1841-44 he lived in Germany, and in 1844-48 in 
Paris. The revolution of 1848 drove hun back to 
England, and he then settled at Weybridge, where 
he died in December 1859. His Lectures on Juris- 
prudence were published after his death by his 
widow (1863 ; new ed. by Campbell, 1869). See 
the Memoir by Mrs Austin, prefixed to the new 
editiou of the Province (1861 >— His wife, Sarah 
Austin (1793-1867), bore him one child, Lady Duff 
Gordon (q.v.). A remarkably gifted woman, she is 
known by her translations from German and 
French, Including Ranke’s Popes and Guizot’s 
Civilisation. She also wrote works on Germany 
and national education. See Three Generations of 
Englishwomen (1889), by Janet Ross, daughter of 
Lady Duff Gordon.— Charles Austin (1790-1874), 
John’s brother, was educated at Cambridge, and 
made a Q.C. in 1841. During the railway mania 
he realised an enormous fortune as a parliament- 
ary* lawyer ; in 1848 he retired-. 


Austin, SncciiEN (1304-92), a Hertford printer. 

Austin, Srhi'HKN Fuller (c. 1790-1886), an 
Ameiican pioneer, founder of Texas State. 

AutoTyous, a Greek astronomer and mathe- 
matician of Pitane in A3olia, about 330 b.c. 

Autrun, Joseph (1813-77), born at Marseilles, 
wrote Pohmes de la Mer ami other verse. 

Auwers, G. F. J. Arthur (1838-1915), astrono- 
mer, born at Gottingen, was director of Potsdam 
obsoi vatory. 

Avebury, Lord. See Lubbock. 

Aveling, Edward Bibbins (1851-98), scientist, 
socialist, iree-thnike’. , and husband of a daughter 
of Karl Marx, was born at Stoke Newington. 

Avempace (Ibn Badju), an Arabian philo- 
sopher, born m Spain, who lived mainly at court 
in Morocco, and died at Fez in 1138. 

Aventi'nus, the name given to Johannes 
Thurmayr (1477-1534), a scholar and historian, 
born at Abensberg (Lat. Aventinum), Bavaria, who 
taught Greek and mathematics at Cracow, wrote 
a history of Bavaria, &c.,and died at Ratisbon. 
See Dollingei’s Studies in European History (Eng. 
tians 1890), ami the Bavarian Academy’s edition 
of Aventmus’s works (5 vols. 1880-84). 

Avenzoar (properly Ibn Zohr , c. 1072-1162), 
Arabian physician and author on medicine at 
Seville in Spam, praised by his pupil Averroes. 

Averrho'es, or Averroes (propeily Ibn Roshd), 
the most famous of the Arabian philosophers, 
was born at Cordova in Spain, in 1126, and was 
the son of the Kadi there. He himself was Kadi 
successively m Cordova, Seville, and Morocco; 
and though fora time stripped of all honours and 
banished, he was restored again by a new calif to 
his dignities at Morocco, where he died in 1198. 
He was an indefatigable and acute commentator 
on Aristotle’s writings, and hence was called the 
Expositor.’ It was, however, to Alexandrian or 
Neoplatonic influences that he owed his doc- 
trine of a Universal Reason (other than the in- 
dividual reasons), indivisible, but shared in by 
all ; ho denied, too, the immortality of individual 
men. He expounded the Koran according to 
Aiistotle, and so founded a Moslem philosophy 
of religion, the cause of many heresies. He pro- 
foundly influenced many of the great scholastics, 
though ultimately Averroists were condemned 
by Leo X. Most of his writings are known to us 
only through Latin translations ; the great edition 
being that of 1552 (11 vols. folio, Venice). Aver- 
rhoes also wrote a sort of medical system, 
which, under the name of Colliget , was trans- 
lated into Latin, and repeatedly printed. See 
Renan’s Averrols (4th ed. 1882), and Laflnio's 
Studii sopra Averroe (1875). 

Avia'uus, Flavius, a 4tli-centurv Latin 
author of fables in poor elegiac verse ‘See vol, 
iii. of Hervieux’ Us Fabulistes Latins (1893). 

Avioebron (or Ibn Gabirol), Jewish poet and 
philosopher, was born in 1020 at Malaga, and 
died about 1070 at Valencia. His g reat work. 
Fotis Vitos, translated from the Arabic, is largeh 
Neoplatonist. [A-veef se-bron. ] 

Avicenna (Arabic Ibn Siva), Arab philoso- 
pher and physician, born 980 near Bokhara, 
was physician to several sultans, and for some 
time vizier in Hamadan, in Persia, where he died 
in 1037. His philosophy was Aristotelian ism 
modified by Neoplatonism ; his medical system 
was long the standard. See Forget’s edition of 
his Book of Theorems (Leyden, 1892). 
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Avle'nug, Rurus Fkstus, a Latin descriptive 
poet, who flourished about 875 a.d. See Holder’s 
edition (Innsbruck, 1887). 

^▼ila, Gil Gonzalez d’ (1577-1658), royal 
historiographer for Castile. 

^v'ilay Zufti'gft, Luiz de (c. 1490-1550), Spanish 
general, diplomatist, and author of a history of 
Charles V.’s German wars. Charles V. intrusted 
him with embassies to Popes Paul IV. and 
Pius IV. ; and he accompanied the emperor on 
his expedition against the German Protestant 
princes. His Comentarios (1547) were translated 
into several languages. 

▲vison, Charles (c. 1710-70), composer, was 
born and died at Newcastle. He figures in 
Browning's Parleyings . 

Avoga'dro, Amedeo (1776-1856), professor of 
Physics at Turin, formulated his law as to the 
Atomic Theory iii 1811. 

Axel, or Absalon (1128-1201), Archbishop of 
Lund from 1177, was also minister to Valdemar 
I. and Canute VI. of Denmark. 

Ayala, Pedro Lopez de (1832-1407), a brave 
soldier and able statesman, who held high office 
under several kings of Castile, and wiote the 
Cronicas de los Reyes de Castilla (best ed. 1780), 
and a didactic and satirical poem begun during 
his captivity in England (1367). — Adelardo 
Lopez de Ayala (1829-79) was likewise a poet 
and statesman. 

Aye&hah, or Aisha (610-677 a.d.), the favourite 
of the nine wives of Mohammed, bore him no 
children. On Mohammed’s death on 8th June 
632, she resisted All, the Prophet’s son-in-law, 
and secured the califate for her own father, Abu- 
Bekr (q.v.). 

Aylmer, John, born in 1521— the ancestral 
home was Aylmer Hall, Tilney St Lawrence, 
Norfolk — in 1541 giadnated B.A. of Cambridge. 
Taking orders, he became tutor to Lady Jane 
Grey ; in 1553 was installed Archdeacon of Stow, 
in 1562 of Lincoln, having lived abroad during 
the Marian persecution ; and finally, in 1577, was 
consecrated Bishop of London. Under the 
designation of ‘Morrell,’ he is described m 
Spenser’s Skepheard's Calendar as the 1 proude 
and ambitious pastoure ’—a fair enough estimate 
of one who showed equal rigour to Catholics and 


Puritans, and was always quarrelsome and 
arbitrary. He died 3d June 1594. 

Ayxnon, or Haimon, Count of Dordogne, 
whose sons, Alard, Richard, Guichard, and 
Eenaut, were the chief heroes of one of the 
finest romances of the Carohngian cycle. 

Ayrer, Jacob, next to Hans Sachs the most 
prolific German dramatist of the 16th century. 
He was a citizen ol Nuremberg in 1594, and a 
procurator in the courts of law. s 

Ayrton, William Edward (1847-1908), born in 
London, was professor of Electrical Engineering 
at Central Technical College, 8. Kensington. His 
first wife was a pioneer woman doctor, Matilda 
Chaplin (1846-83); his second, Hertha Mai ks (died 
1923), continued his work on the electiic arc, Ac. 

Ayton, Sir Robert (1570-163S), a Scottish 
poet and courtier, knighted by Janies I. in 1612. 
He was one of the first Scotsmen who wrote in 
English with any degree of elegance and purity. 
‘I do confess thou ’rt smooth and fair,’ and the 
prototype of ‘Auld Lang Syne,’ have beeu 
ascribed to him, but on scant authority. See Ins 
Poems, with Memoir by Dr C. Rogers (1871). 

Aytoun, William Edmonstoune (1813-65), born 
in Edinburgh, was educated at the Academy and 
the university, and in 1840 was called to the 
Scottish bar. He enteied in 1836 on his lifelong 
connection with Black vood' s ; m 1845 was ap- 
pointed professor of Rhetonc and Belles-Lettres 
in Edinburgh University, and m five years quin- 
tupled the number of his hearers In 1849 he 
mariied a daughter of Professor Wilson ; in 1852 
was made Sheiiff of Orkney. His works include 
Poland , Homer , and Othei Poems (1832); Ixtys of 
the Scottish Cavaliers (1848) ; Fimnlian, a S/>as - 
modic Tragedy (1854) ; Bon Gaultier Ballads (1855) 
and Poems of Goetl (1858), both produced cou- 
junctly with Theodore Martin ; Bothwell (1856) ; 
and Nomnan Sinclair (1861), a senu-autobiograplu- 
cal novel. See Lives by Sir T. Martin (18C7) and 
Miss R. Masson (1898). 

Azeglio, Massimo Taparelli, March ese i>’ 
(1798-1866), an Italian statesman, landscape- 
painter, publicist, and romance- writer. See 
Lives by Massari (1867), Pavesio (1871), and 
Bianclii (1884). [Adsayl'yo.] 

Azuni, Domenico Alberto (1749-1827), a 
Sardinian jurist. 


AADER, Franz Xaver von, a Roman 
Catholic theologi&u and mystical philo- 
sopher, who drew largely from the 
writings of Jacob Boelime, was torn at 
Munich, March 27, 1765, and died there, 
May 23, 1841. See Life prefixed to his complete 
works (16 vola. Leip. 1850-60), and that by 
Olaassen (2 vols. Stuttg. 1886-87). 

Babbage, Charles, born 26th December 1791, 
at Totnea, Devon, entered Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge in 1811, but graduated from Peterhonse 
in 1814. Two years later he was elected an 
F.R.S., and from 1828 to 1838 filled the sinecure 
of Lucasian professor of Mathematics at Cam- 
bridge. As early as 1812 the idea had occurred 
to him of a calculating machine, and by 1822 he 
had constructed a small model of one. A larger 
and improved machine, having cost £6000 of nis 
own money and £17,000 of the nation's, was 
abandoned by government in 1842, after eight 
years of circumlocution, and is now preserved in 
an unfinished state in the South Kensington 


Museum. Of eighty writings by him may be 
noted his Table of logarithms (1827X On foe 
Economy of Manufactures and Machinery (1882), 
and the autobiographical Passages from the Life 
of a Philosopher (1864X In his later years he was 
chiefly known by his fierce hostility to organ- 
grinders. He died 18th October 1871. 

BAb-ed-Dln (* gate of righteousness*), the title 
assumed by Mirza Ali Mohammed, who in 1843 
formed a new frith composed of Mohammedan, 
Christian, Jewish, and Parse© elements (still 
known as Babism), and after a long imprison- 
ment was put to death in I860. 

Bab'er, or BXbur (Zehir-Eddin Mohammed X 
first Great Mogul m India, a descendant of Timur, 
was bom in 1488, and was barely twelve when he 
succeeded his frther in the sovereignty of the 
countries lying between Samarkand and the 
Indus. Having made himself master of Kashgar, 
Rundue, Kandahar, and Kabul, in April 1526 he 
routed at Panipat the vast army of the Afghan 
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emperor of Delhi, and entered the capital ; Agra 
next month surrendered Baber died in 15S0. 
See his autobiography (trails, by Leyden and 
Brskine 1826, by Miss A. S. Beveridge 1912 et 
seq abridged by Caldecott 1844, by Talbot 1910). 
See also L&ne-Poole’s Bdbar (1899) ; E. D. Ross s 
edition of his Poems (1911) ; and Miss Beveridge’s 
trans. of his daughter’s memoirs, The History of 
Humayun (1908). 

Babeuf, Fbanqois Noel, born in 1760 at St 
Quentin, during the Revolution, as ‘Gracchus 
Babeuf,’ in his Tribun du Pevple , advocated a 
rigorous system of communism. A conspiracy to 
destroy the Directory and establish an extreme 
democratic and communistic system was dis- 
covered, and Babeuf guillotined, 27tli May 1797. 
See Bax’s last Episode of the Revolution (1911). 

Babinet, Jacques (1794-1872), a French physi- 
cist and meteoiologist. I Bab'ec-nay .] 

Babington, Antony, was horn of an old and 
rich Catholic family at Dethick, Derbyshire, in 
1561. He had served as a page to Queen Mary 
of Scotland, then a prisoner at Sheffield, when m 
1586, some seven years after his marriage, he was 
induced by Ballard and other Catholic emissaries 
to put himself at the head of a conspiracy that 
had for its object Elizabeth’s murder and Mary’s 
release. The plot was betrayed, and after hiding 
in the depths of St John’s Wood and at Harrow, 
he was taken, and with thirteen others con- 
demned to die. His prayers for mercy were all 
in vain, and on 20th September 1586, he followed 
Ballard to the scaffold. 

Babington, Benjamin Guy, M D. (1794-1860), 
orientalist, was born in Guy’s Hospital, and was 
physician there 1837-55. 

Babington, Charles Cardali: (1808-95), born 
at Ludlow, in 1861 became piofessor of Botany at 
Cambridge. See his Memorials (1898) 

Babington, William (1756-1833), an lush phy- 
sician and mineralogist, who lived in London 
Ba'brius, Greek fabulist, who has been assigned 
to various periods between 250 R c and 250 a d. 
He collected Aisopic fables, which he turned into 
popular choliambic verse. These had been almost 
all lost, till in 1842 a Greek discovered at Mount 
Athos 123 of them. See editions by Rutherford 
(1883) and Crusius (1897). 

Bacohyrides, a Greek lyric poet of the 5th 
century b.c. at the court of Hteio of Syracuse. 
Fragments of his epinikian odes, discovered m 
1896, were edited by Kenyon (1897)and Jebb(1905). 

Bacciochl, Maria Bonaparte (1777-1820), 
eldest sister of Napoleon, born at Ajaccio, married 
Felice Bacciochi, and was created by her brother 
in 1806 Princess of Lucca, Piornbino, Massa, and 
Carrara, and in 1809 Grand-duchess of Tuscany. 
She spent her last years in Austria, dying on her 
estate near Trieste. Her husband died in 1841 ; 
her only son, in 1833; and her only daughter, 
the Countess Oamerata, in 1869. [Bat-cho'kee.] 
Baoolo della Porta. See Bartolommeo. 

Baoh, Johann Sebastian, one of the su- 
premely great musicians of the world, was born 
at Eisenach. 21st March 1685. The family had 
already produced many musicians, among whom 
two cousins of Sebastian’s father, Johann 
Christoph and Johann Michael Bach, wrote 
several excellent motets, and had considerable 
influence on their illustrious kinsman. Before 
he was ten years old, Sebastian lost his father, 
and was placed under the care of an elder 
brother, Johann Christoph, who was organist at 


Ohrdruf. In 1700 he entered the choir of St 
Michael's school at LUneburg, remaining there, 
after his beautiful soprano voice had broken, as 
accompanist on the harpsichord, and also as a 
violinist. In 1703 he was given a court appoint- 
ment at Weimar ; and in 1704 became organist at 
Arnstadt. where many of his ‘ church cantatas ’ 
were written, as well as the famous ‘Capriccio 
on the Departure of a Brother,’ composed when 
his brother, Johann Jakob, went to join tlio 
Swedish Guard. In 1707 he married a cousin, 
Maria Barbara Bach (d. 1720), and removed to 
Muhlhausen • in 1708 he was appointed court 
organist at Weimar. The nine years spent at the 
ducal court did much to perfect Bach’s style as a 
composer for the organ, and some of the best of 
his cantatas were also written there. In 1717 
Prince Leopold of Anhalt-Kothen offered him the 
post of kapellmeister at his court, a situation 
which he retained till 1728. In December 1721 
he married Anna Magdalena Wiilkens, the beauti- 
ful daughter of the court trumpeter at Weissen- 
fels ; much of his music exists in copies made by 
her, and many of his works for keyed instru- 
ments were written for her use. Most of the 
well-known ‘mites' date from this time, as well 
as many works for stringed instruments. The 
first half of the wonder Ail collection of Forty • 
eight Preludes and Fugues , called in Germany 
Das Wohltemperirte Clavier , was also written at 
Kothen, the second half being composed many 
years afterwards. In 1723 he was appointed 
Cantor of the Thomas-schule at Leipzig, a post 
he retained till the end of his life In Leipzig all 
his greatest works for chorus were written, among 
which the most important are the two settings of 
the Passion, many church cantatas, and the Mass 
in B minor. Two movements from this latter 
work were presented to Augustus III. at one of 
Baeli’s frequent visits to Dresden, where he 
received m 1736 the honorary title of Hofcom- 
ponist. A more famous visit was that paid to 
Frederick the Great at Potsdam, in May 1747, 
its fruit The Musical Offering , which, like the 
Art of Fugue, is a monument of contrapuntal 
ingenuity and theoretical learning. Some two 
and a half years after this visit his eyesight 
began to fail, and he was persuaded to have 
recourse to an English oculist then resident in 
Leipzig. An operation resulted in absolute 
blindness, and, worse than that, the remedies 
used affected his health. In July 1750 he was 
.struck with apoplexy, and on the 28tli he died. 
His third son, Karl Philipp Emanuel (1714-88), 
holds an important place in the history of music, 
since he did much to develop the ‘sonata. 
Wilhelm Friedemann (1710-84), Sebastian’s eldest 
eon, dissipated his fine musical talents, leaving 
comparatively few compositions ; Johann Chris- 
toph Friedrich (1732-95) lived as kapellmeister at 
Btickeburg: and the youngest son, Johann Chris- 
tian (1735-82), settled in London, there are Lives 
of the master by Forkel (1808 ; new trans. 1920), 
Hilgenfeldt (1S60), Bitter (1880). Spitta (1878-80; 
trans. 1885), R. Lane Poole (1882). See also 
works by Bough ton (1907), Parry (1909), Pirro 
(1906-7), Schweitzer (trans. 1911), Sanford Terry 
(1915-17). [The ch in Bach is guttural, as in loch J 

Baohe, Alexander Dallas, physicist, a grand- 
son of Benjamin Franklin, was born at Phila- 
delphia, 19th July 1806, and died at Newport. 
Rhode Island, 17th February 1867. [Baitch. j 

Baohe, Francis Edward (1888-58), violinist, 
organist, and composer for the piano, was bom 
and died in .Birmingham. 
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Baohelet, Jean Louis Theodore (1829-79), a 
French historian. [Bahsh-lay.] 

Bachman, John (1790-1874), an American 
naturalist and Lutheran pastor. 

Back, Sir Georoe, Arctic explorer, was bom 
at Stockport in 1796, and entering the navy in 
1808, next year was taken prisoner by the French 
in Spain. With Franklin (q.v.) he had already 
shared in three Polar expeditions— to the Spitz- 
bergen Seas (1819), the Coppermine River (1819- 
22), and Mackenzie River (1822-27)— when he 
volunteered to go in search of Captain (Sir John) 
Ross, who was supposed to be lost. He left London 
in February 1888, and on 28th June started from 
a station of the Hudson Bay Company on his 
journey north. After passing a terrible winter 
with his companions near the Great Slave Lake, 
he discovered, in 1884, Artillery Lake ami the 
Great Fish River, or Back’s River, which he 
traced to the Frozen Ocean. Hindered by the 
ice from proceeding along the coast, he returned 
by the river, reaching England in the autumn of 
1836, when he was raised to the rank of captain 
by order in council, an all but unprecedented 
honour. In 1836-87 he further explored the 
Arctic shores; and of this, as of the preceding 
voyage, he published a vivid description. He 
was knighted in 1839, and made admiral in 1857 ; 
but his hardships had disabled bun fiom further 
active service. Ho died 23d June 1878. 

Backhuysen, or Bakhuizen, Ludolk, a 
famous marine painter of the Dutch school, 
was born at Emden in 1631, and died at Amster- 
dam in 1708. 

Bacon, Delia. American authoress, was liorn 
at Tallmadge, Onio, 2d February 1811 . spent the 
lour years 1853-58 in England (St Albans, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, Ac.) ; and died m Hartford, Conn., 
2d September 1859. She was eminent in her day 
as a teacher, and wrote several stones, but now 
is remembered only as an eloquent but more than 
half-crazed advocate of the theory that Shake- 
speare's plays were written by IiOrd Bacon, 
Raleigh, Spenser, Ac. She did not originate the 
idea herself, but was the first to give it currency 
in her Philosophy of the Plays of Shakesjvare 
Unfolded (1857), with a preface by Hawthorne. 
See Delia Bacon , a Biographical Sketch (1S88). 

Baoon, Francis, Lord Veruiam and Viscount 
St Albans, born at York House in the Strand, 
London, 22d January 1561. is usually, but inac- 
curately, spoken of as Ixml Bacon. He was the 
younger son of Sir Nicholas Bacon (q.v.). With 
his elder brother Anthony (1558-1601), the future 
diplomatist, Bacon passed his boyhood under the 
stern discipline of h]a mother, a zealous Calvinist. 
In 1578 the brothers entered Trinity College, 
(Cambridge, and in 1576 Gray's Inn, Francis being 
called to the bar in 1582. At Cambridge he had 
recognised the barrenness of scholastic philo- 
sophy and the need of educational reform. He 
became member of parliament for Melcombe 
Regis in 1584, for Taunton in 1586, and for Middle* 
sex in 1593 ; and sought to attract the queen's 
attention by addressing to her a paper advocating 
tolerance in the treatment of recusants. In 1598 

parliament 
i efforts to 

„ . ___ w „ (who had 

married his mother's sister), Bacon attached him- 
self to the Earl of Essex, from whom he accepted 
a gift of land at Twickenham. He advised his 
tron in 1598 (although he afterwards denied 
ving done so) to undertake the suppression of 
Tyrone's rebellion in Ireland, and when the earl 


relumed in disgrace (1599) ami was tried, Bacon 
acted with the prosecuting counsel— in the hope, 
he said, of aiding his patron. When m 1601 
Essex broke into open rebellion, Bacon volun- 
tarily endeavoured to secure his conviction on 
the charge of treason, and after the execution 
drew up tne official declaration of Essex's treasons. 
In the last years of Elizabeth’s reign, he tried to 
act the part of mediator between crown and 
commons, and recommended a tolerant policy 
in Ireland. On James I.’s accession (1608), he 
sought royal favour by extravagant professions 
of loyalty ; by planning schemes for the union 
of England and Scotland, and for pacifying the 
Church of England on comprehensive lines ; and 
by making speeches m parliament to prove that 
the claims of the king and parliament could be 
reconciled. For these services he was knighted 
(1603), was made a commissioner for the union of 
Scotland and England, and received a pension 
of £60 a year In 1605 Bacon published the 
Advancement of Learning ; in 1606 lie married a 
London alderman’s daughter ; m 1607 he became 
solicitor-general. In 1612 he offered to manage 
parliament for the king, and to obtain supplies 
without concerting undignified bargains. In 1613 
he was promoted to tne attorney-generalship. 
He failed to harmonise the interests of king and 
parliament, but craved for personal advancement 
with increased eagerness ; and henceforth he 
obtained it by suppressing his real opinions, by 
conventional flattery of all who could serve him, 
and by petty tricks to circumvent opposition. 
In 1615 he examined under torture an old clergy- 
man, Edmund Peacham, charged with preaching 
treason, and undertook to confer privately with 
each judge of the King’s Bench in order to secure 
a conviction. In 1616 he prosecuted Somerset, 
with whom he was intimate, for the murder of 
Overbury. f 

In 1016 Bacon became a privy-councillor, in 
1617 lord keeper, and in 1618 lord chancellor, 
being raised to the peerage as Lord Veruiam, a 
title taken from Verulamivm, the Latin name of 
St A Ilians, near which lay Bacon’s estate of 
Gorhambury. His obsequiousness was now more 
marked than ever ; he even accepted the king’s 
policy of the Spanish marriage. A word from 
Buckingham influenced Ins behaviour to suitors 
in the Court of Chancery ; in one case, when 
Buckingham expressed his surprise, Bacon can- 
celled his decision. He was on the side of severity 
in the case of Raleigh (1618). In 1620 he published 
his Novum Organum , and m 1621 was created 
Viscount St Albans. But his fall was now at 
hand. The Commons, led by Bacon’s enemy 
Coke, first inquired into a recent increase of 
monopoly-patents, promoted by Bacon, by which 
Buckingham had enriched his relatives. Com- 
plaint was then made that Bacon was m the 
habit of taking bribes from suitors in liis court, 
and in 1621 charges were sent to the House of 
Lords by the Commons for inquiry. That he 
took presents from suitors was undeniable, but 
that he allowed these gifts to influence his 
judicial decisions is disputed. Bacon, who had 
fallen ill, submitted himself to the will of his 
fellow-peers, without ofTeriug any defence. It 
was ordered that he be fined £40,000, imprisoned 
during the king’s pleasure, and banished parlia- 
ment and the court. After a few days he was 
released from the Tower, and retired to Gorham- 
bury; three months later the king pardoned 
him. but declined to allow him to return to 
parliament or the court. Bacon employed him- 
self in completing his Htnry VII. and nls Latin 
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translation of the Advancement ( De Augmentis). 
In March 1620 he caught cold while stuffing a 
fowl with snow near Highgate, in order to 
observe the effect of cold on the preservation of 
flesh ; taken to a friend’s house, he died there 
on 9th April, and was buried in St Michael’s 
Church, St Albans. He died deep in debt. 

Bacon's literary work is divisible into philo- 
sophical. purely literary, and professional writings. 
His philosophy is chiefly to be studied in (1) 
The Advancement of Learning (1605), a review of 
the state of knowledge in his own time, dnd its 
chief defects ; (2) De Augmentis Scientiarum (1623), 
a Latin expansion of the Advancement; and (3) 
Novum Organum (1620), intended to form the 
second book of a never-completed greater treatise, 
Instauratio Magna , a review and encyclopaedia of 
all knowledge Bacon abandoned the deductive 
logic of Aristotle and the schoolmen, and for in- 
terpreting Nature relied on inductive methods. 
He took all knowledge for his province, and 
his inductive system was to arrive at the causes 
not only of natural but of all moral and political 
effects. He described heat as a mode of motion, 
and light as requiring time for transmission, but 
he was behind the scientific knowledge of his 
time; says nothing of Harvey’s discovery of the 
circulation of the blood, or of Kepler’s calcula- 
tions, and rejected the Copern ican astronomy. 
His system was never finished. His greatness 
consists in his insistence on the facts that man 
is the servant and interpreter of Nature, that 
truth is not derived from authority, and that 
knowledge is the fruit of experience ; and in 
spite of the defects of his method, the impetus 
he gave to flifcure scientific investigation is in- 
disputable. He was the practical creator of 
scientific induction. An unparalleled belief m 
himself, which justified to himself his ignoring 
of all ordinary laws of morality, is the leading 
feature in the character of this ‘ wisest, brightest, 
meanest of mankind.’ As a writer of English 
prose and a student of human nature, Bacon is 
seen to best advantage in his Essays, ten of 
which were first published in 1597 ; after passing 
through new editions m 1598, 1604, 1606, and 1612, 
they reached the flhal number of 58 in 1625. 
His History of Henry VII. (1622) shows scholarly 
research, besides a direct and nervous style. In 
his fanciful New Atlantis he suggests the forma- 
tion of scientific academies. Tho Ajiophtkegms 
(1025) are a disappointing collection of witticisms. 
His religious works included prayers and verse 
translations of seven Psalms (1625). The pro- 
fessional works embrace Maxims of the Law 
(1680), Reading on ike Statute of Uses (1642), plead- 
ings m law cases, and speeches in parliament 

The standard edition of Bacon’s works is that 
by Spedding, Ellis, and Heath (14 vols. 1857-74 ; 
7 vols. being devoted to the apologetic Life) 
There are works on Bacon by Kuno Fischer (trans. 
1857), Church (1884), Abbott (1885X and Nichol 
(2 vols. 1890). Macaulay’s brilliant essay (1887) 
was unduly eulogistic of Bacon’s philosophy, and 
perhaps too severe on his character. For the 
theory that Bacon was the author of the plays 
attributed to Shakespeare, see Bacon (Delia). 
Bacon, John. See Baconthorpe. 

Bacon, John, sculptor, was bom in London, 
November 24, 1740, and died there, 4th August 
1799, leaving £60,000 to his five children, of whom 
the second son, John (1777-1859), was also a 
sculptor. See Life by Richard Cecil (1801). 

Baeon, Leonard (1801-81), American Congrega- 
ttonalist divine, was professor of Theology at 


Yale, and wrote many works on theology and 
against slavery. Delia Bacon (q. v.) was his sister. 

Bacon, Nathaniel (c. 1642-76), a native of 
Suffolk, who, emigrating to Virginia, there sig- 
nalised himself by his raids against the Indians 
and his opposition to the governors. 

Bacon, Sir Nicholas, was born in 1509, most 
likely at Chislehurst, Kent, passed from the 
abbey school at Bury to Corpus College, Cam- 
bridge (1523), and was ten years later called to the 
bar. In 1687 he was appointed solicitor to the 
Court of Augmentations, and in 1546 attorney of 
the Court of Wards. During Mary’s reign his 
Protestantism cost him all his public honours 
and emoluments; but on her death In 1558 he 
received from Elizabeth the post of lord keepei 
of the Great Seal. Elizabeth left to him and to 
Cecil 1 the ordering of church matters for the most 
part ;’ and Parker chiefly owed to him the see of 
Canterbury. He was always honestly opposed 
to Catholics generally, above all, to Mary of 
Scotland. Elizabeth paid him several visits— 
one of six days in 1577, at his magnificent man- 
sion of Gorliambury, Herts. He died at York 
House, his London residence, 20th February 1579. 

Bacon, Phanuel (1700-88), a clergyman, boru 
at Reading, the author of five miserable plays. 

Bacon, Rooer, monkish philosopher, was born 
of a well-to-do family at Ilchester, Somerset, 
about 1214. Ho studied at Oxford under Grosse- 
teste, graduated M. A., and before 1286 proceeded 
to Pans, where, as at Oxford, he won fame by his 
lectures. About 1250 lie returned to Oxford, and 
may then have entered the Franciscan order. 
Physics seems to have been at that tune the chief 
object of his labours ; and liberal friends of science 
supplied him with the means of pursuing his re- 
seat dies. In exploring the secrets of nature he 
made discoveries and invented applications which 
were looked upon by the ignorant as the work of 
magic. Tins prejudice was encouraged by the 
jealousy of lus brother -monks. About 1256, 
‘owing to many infirmities,’ he went into retire- 
ment (banishment or confinement, according to 
some) for ten years in Paris. Among the few 
clear-sighted men who admired Bacon was Guy de 
Foulques. He had desiied to see Bacon’s writ- 
ings ; and, on his ascent of the papal throne as 
Clement IV. in 1265, Bacon wrote to him ex- 
pressing his readiness to furnish him with what- 
ever he desired. Clement repeated the request 
to see his works ; and Bacon accordingly drew 
up his Opus Modus, which lie sent to the pope 
by Ins favourite pupil, John of London. How 
Clement received it is not known; but it could 
only have reached him about the time of his 
last illness in 1268. In 1277 the general of the 
Franciscans declared himself against Bacon, for- 
bade the reading of his books, summoned their 
author for ‘suspected novelties,' and issued an 
order for his imprisonment— an imprisonment 
that lasted almost till his death. When in 1288 
Jerome himself became Pope Nicholas IV., 
Bacon sent him a treatise on the means of 
warding off the infirmities of old age, but in vain. 
He seems to have at last recovered his freedom 
about 1292, and in that year (or in 1294) he 
died at Oxford. A true forerunner of his greater 
namesake, Bacon yet could not rid himself of 
all the prejudices of his time. He believed in 
the philosopher’s stone and in astrology. His 
chief invention is the magnifylng-glaes. There 
are also in his writings other new and ingenious 
views on optics ; for example, on refraction, on 
the apparent magnitude of objects, on the great 
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Increase in the size of the sun atul moon in the 
honzon. He prepared a rectified calendar, and 
he made several chemical discoveries which were 
wonders at that time. He knew, for instance, 
that with sulphur, saltpetre, and charcoal we 
may produce explosions. Mathematics applied 
to observation he considered to be the only means 
of arriving at a knowledge of nature. He studied 
several languages, and wrote Latin with great 
elegance. On account of his extensive knowledge, 
he received the name of ‘Doctor admirabilis/ 
Six of his works were printed between 1485 and 
1614; in 1788 S. Jebb and in 1897 Bridges edited 
the Opus Majus. Brewer edited the Opus Tertium, 
Opus Minns , and Compendium, Philosophies in 1859 ; 
Steele gives certain minor works In Opera Hactenus 
Incdita (1905 et seq.). See works on Bacon and 
his philosophy, Ac., by Charles (Par. 1861), Siebert, 
Schneider, Werner, Parrot, Fluegel, Vogl (1906), 
and J. H. Bridges (1914), and the Centenary volume 
of Essays edited by Prof. Little (1914) ; also Robert 
Greene’s play, Frier Bacon and Frier Bungay. 

Baoonthorpe, or Bacon, John (d. 1346), a 
diminutive Norfolk Carmelite, but a great Aver- 
roist, known as the ‘ Resolute Doctor/ 

Bacsanyi, JAnos( 1703-1845), a Hungarian poet. 

Badcock, Samuel (1747-88), a Dissenting 
minister, born at South Molton, who took Angli- 
can orders, and wrote much for the magazines. 

Baddeley, Sophia (1745-86), an actress and 
singer of some notoriety. See her Memoirs by 
Mrs Steele (6 vols. 1781). 

Baden Powell. See Powell. 

Badger, Geokge Percy (1815-88), orientalist, 
served in India, Arabia, Persia, Ac., as govern- 
ment chaplain and interpreter, and wrote on the 
Nestorians and oriental subjects. 

Badh&m, Charles (1780-1845), doctor, trav- 
eller, and author, father of Charles Badiiam, 
l), D. (1813-84), a great scholar, who died professor 
of Classics in Sydney. 

Badia-y-Lablich, Dominoo, was born at 
Barcelona in 1766, and during 1801-7, disguised as 
a Mussulman, visited Morocco, Barbary, Egypt, 
Mecca (the first Christian ever here), Syria, and 
Constantinople. Returning to Spain, he attached 
himself to King Joseph, and was appointed in 
1812 Prefect of Cordova ; but on the fall of Napo- 
leon's power went to Paris, where m 1814 he pub- 
lished his Voyage (FAli-Bei en Afrique et en AsU. 
Four years later he set off on another journey to 
the East, but died in Syria, 30th August 1818. 

Bada. See Bkdk. 

Baedeker, Karl (1801-59), a German publisher 
at Coblenz, the origftiator of a series of admirable 
guidebooks, published since 1872 at Leipzig. 

Baer, Karl Ernst von, a Russian naturalist, 
who contributed largely to embryology, was born 
in Esthonia, February 29, 1 792, and died at Dorpat, 
28th November 1876. See his (German) Auto- 
biography (2d ed. Brunswick, 1886). [Bayr.] 

Baffin, William, navigator, was probably bom 
In London about 1584, and sailed in 1612 as pilot 
of the Patience from Hull, on a voyage of discovery 
to Greenland. In 1618-14 he served in the Spits- 
bergen whale-fishery, and he wrote an account of 
this and his previous voyage In 1615 he took 
service as pilot of the Discovery in search of a 
North-west Passage, and made a careful examina- 
tion of Hudson Strait. In 1616 he discovered, 
charted, and named Smith’s Sound, and explored 
the large inlet now associated with his name. 
His latest voyages, 1616-21. were to the East. 


At the siege of Ormuz, which the English were 
helping the Shah of Persia to recover from the 
Portuguese, he was killed by a shot, 23d January 
1622. See Voyages of William Baffin, 1612-22, 
edited by C. R. Markham (1880). 

Bage, Robert (1728-1801), published between 
1781 and 1796 half-a-dozen novels, the last and 
best Hermsprong, or Man as he is not. 

B&gehot, Walter, economist and journalist, 
was born at Langport, Somerset, 3d February 
1826. From a school at Bristol he passed in 1842 
to University College. London, where he took his 
M.A. in 1848; in 1852 he wps called to the bar, 
but joined his father as a banker and shipowner 
at Langport. In 1858 he married a daughter of 
the Right Hon. James Wilson, founder of the 
Economist newspaper ; and from I860 till his death, 
24th March 1877, he was its editor. His works 
(Issued in 10 vols. with Life by Mrs Russell Bar- 
rington, 1915) include The English Constitution 
(1867), Physics and Politics (1872), fxmbard Street 
(1873), Literary Studies (IS7 8), and Economic Studies 
(1880). [Badge^olt.] 

B&gford, John (1650-1716), a London boot- 
maker and ahtiquary, who collected both ballads 
and title-pages. 

Bag'gesen, Jens, poet, was born at Korsor, in 
the island of Zealand, February 15, 1764, and 
died at Hamburg, October 3, 1826 His German 
works fill 5 vols. (1836); his Danish, 12 (new ed. 
1845-48). See Ins Life by his son (4 vols Cop. 
1849-56), and Clausen’s Jens Baggesen (Cop. 1895). 

Baglmont. See Bajimont. 

Bagllvi, Gioroio (1669-1707), an Italian physi- 
cian, whose De libra Motnce founded the theory 
of medicine known as ‘solidism.* [lia gleevce J 

Bagnacavallo, thr name (from his birthplace) 
by which the pamper Bartolommeo Ramengln 
(1484-1542) is known. [Ban-ya-ca-val' lo ] 

Bagration, Peter Ivanovich, Prince, a 
Russian geneial, descended from the royal 
Bagratulue of Georgia, was born in 1765. He 
enteied the Russian set vice hi 1783, and, after 
much active set vice, in No\embei 1805, with 6000 
troops, stood d u ring six hours against 30,000 
French under Murat He fought, too, at Auster- 
litz, Rylau, Fnedland, and the siege of Silistria 
(1809). Mortally wounded at Borodino, he died 
October 7, 1812. [Ba-gr&ft-fe-okn/.] 

Baha Ullah (‘ Splendour of God ’X the name 
given to Mirza Huseyn All (1817-92), successor of 
B&b-ed-Diu (q.v.X 

Bahr, Hermann, Austrian dramatist, novelist, 
and critic, was born iu 1868 at Linz. 

Bahr, Johann Christian Felix (1798-1872), 
born at Daimstadt, in 1828 became professor of 
Classical Philology at Heidelberg. 

Bahrdt, Karl Friedrich, theologian and 
freethinker, was born in 1741 at Bisrhofswerda, 
in Saxony, was a professor at Leipzig (1766-68) 
and Giessen (1771-75), for ten years kept a public- 
house at Halle, and died there, April 23, 1792. 

Balf, Jean Antoine de (1532-89X French poet, 
born at Venice, was a member of the Pleiade. 

Baikie, William Balfour, was bom at Kirk- 
wall, Orkney, in 1825. He studied medicine at 
Edinburgh, and in 1848 became a naval sur- 
geon. Appointed surgeon and naturalist to the 
Niger expedition in 1854, he succeeded through 
the captain’s death to the command of the 
Pleiad, and penetrated 250 miles higher than 
any previous traveller. In 1857 the Pleiad *us 
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wrecked, and lie w is left to continue Ins woik 
aione. Within live years he had opened the navi- 
gation of the Niger, const! noted loads, collected 
a native vocabulary, and translated parts of the 
Bible and Prayer-book into Haussa. He died at 
8ierra Leone, 12th Decemlier 1864. 

Bailey, John (1760-1819), a Yorkshireman, long 
agent at Chillingham, and inventor (1795) of the 
first rational plough. 

Bailey, John Eolinoton (1840-88), a Man- 
chester merchant and antiquary, wrote a Life 
of Fuller (1874) and other works. 1 

Bailey, Nathan or Nathaniel, the compiler 
of An Universal Etymological English Dictionary 
(1721-27 ; 30th ed. 1802), was a ‘Seventh-day 
Baptist,’ and kept a boarding-school at Stepney, 
where he died June 27, 1742. 

Bailey, PHiLir James (1816-1902), poet, was 
born at Basford. Nottingham, the son of the 
historian of Nottinghamshire, Thomas Bailey 
(1785-1856). After studying at Glasgow Univer- 
sity, he was called to the English bar m 1840, but 
never practised. Festus : a Poem (1839) reached 
an 11th (Jubilee) edition in 1880, having mean- 
while received a large amount ol lie# matter It 
was hailed in Amenca with a perfect tornado of 
applause ; and by so great a poet as Rossetti it 
was, says lus brother, under date 1843, ' enor- 
mously relished, read again and yet again.’ 

Bailey, Samuel, was born in 1791 in Sheffield, 
where afterwards he became a banker. He twice 
contested his native city as a ‘ philosophical 
radical’ without success, and died thereafter a 
remarkably busy but unusually quiet and un- 
eventful life, January 18, 1870, leaving £80,000 
as a bequest to the town Between 1821 and 
1862 he published thirteen works, chiefly on 
political economy and mental philosophy. 

Baillie, Lady Grizel, botn in 1665, was the 
daughter of the Scottish patriot, Sir Patrick 
Hume (o.v.), aud in 1684 supplied him with food 
during nis concealment in the vault beneath 
Polwarth church. She shared her parents’ exile 
at Utrecht (1086-88), and m 1692 married the son 
of Baillie of Jorviswood He died m 1738, and 
she on 6th December 1746. She is remembered 
by her songs, the best of which is, ‘ Ami werena 
my heart lioht I wad dee ’ See her Household 
Book (Scot Hist. Soc. 1912), and Memoirs of her 
(1822) by her daughter, Lady Munay. 

Baillie, Joanna, poetess, was born 11th 
September 1762, m Bothwell manse ; m 1776 her 
father became professor of Divinity in Glasgow. 

In 1784 she went to reside in London, where her 
brotiier, Matthew Baillie (q.v.), had established 
himself as a physician. In 1806 she and her 
bister, Agnes, took a house for themselves at 
Hampstead, and here she remained till her death, 
on 23d February 1851 Agnes survived till 1861. 

No authoress ever enjoyed a larger share than 
the ‘ immortal Joanna ’ of the esteem and affec- 
tion of her literary contemporaries. All vied in 
showing her a courteous respect, and even 
America sent its votaries to her little shrine at 
Hampstead. Her greatest achievement is un- 
doubtedly the nine Plays on the Passions (1798- 
18361 which, though erroneous in conception, 
are rail of noble and impressive poetry, and often 
characterised by intense dramatic power. The 
most popular as well as the most powerful of 
them, the tragedy De Monfort , was brought 
out at Drury Lane in 1800, Kemble and Mrs 
Siddons taking the leading parts. Her Family 
Legend, produced at Edinburgh under Scott’s 
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auspices in 1810, was a gieat success. See Lady 
Richmond Ritchie’s Book of Sibyls (1883). 

Baillie, Matthew, anatomist, brother of the 
above, was born in Shotts manse, 27th October 
1761. His mother was a sister of the great 
anatomists, William and John Hunter ; and 
Matthew, after seven years at Glasgow and 
Oxford (1773-80), studied anatomy under his 
uncle William, and in 1783 succeeded to his 
practice and lectureship. Working often six- 
teen hours a day, he made a very large income- 
one year, £10.000— so that he purchased the 
estate of Duntisborne in Gloucestershire, and at 
lus death there, on 23d September 1823, left a 
fortune besides of £80,000. See Life by War- 
drop, prefixed to his Works (2 vols. 1825), the 
most important of which, on Morbid Anatomy, 
was published in 1795. 

Baillie, Robert, Presbyterian divine, was bom 
at Glasgow in 1599, and educated at the univer- 
sity of that city. In 1622 he received episcopal 
ordination, and was shortly after presented to the 
parish of Kilwinning. In 1637 he refused to 
preach in favour of Laud’s service-book, in 1638 
sat in the famous General Assembly of Glasgow, 
in 1639 served as chaplain in the Covenanting 
ai my at Duns Law, and in 1640 was selected to 
go to London, with other commissioners, and 
draw up charges against Archbishop Laud. Oil 
Ins return to Scotland in 1642 he was appointed 
joint-professor of Divinity at Glasgow. In 1643 
lie was again sent to London as a delegate to the 
Westminster Assembly, in 1649 was chosen by 
the church to proceed to Holland, and invite 
Charles II. to accept the Covenant and crown of 
Scotland. He performed his mission skilfully ; 
and, after tho Restoration, was made Principal 
of Glasgow University He died July 1662. See 
his valuable letters and Journals, edited by 
David Lamg(3 vols. Bannatyne Club, 1841-42). 

Baillie, Robert, of Jerviswood, the ‘Scottish 
Sidney,’ was a native of Lanarkshire, who in 1688 
entered into correspondence with Monmouth’s 
supporters in London, and repaired there to con- 
cert measures for securing adequate reforms On 
the discovery of the Rye-liouse Plot, lie was 
arrested and sent down to Scotland. Accused 
of conspiring against the king’s life, and of hos- 
tility to monarchical government, ho was tried at 
Edinburgh, condemned to death, and hanged on 
the same clay, 24th December 1084. His son 
married Lady Grizel Baillie (q.v.). 

Baillon, Henri Ernest (1827-95), botanist, 
was born ai# Calais, and died in Paris. [Ba-yon».] 

Baillot, Pierre Francois de Sales (1771-1852), 
a French violinist and composer. [Ba-yoh.] 

Ballly, Jean Sylvain, born in Paris, Septein* 
her 15, 1736, from art turned aside to literature, 
and thence to astronomy. He was early admitted 
to the Acad6inieUes Sciences, and he Justified his 
honours by his great HUtoire de VAstronomie (5 
vols. 1775-87). Elected to tho Acad6mie Fran* 
ijaise, and next year to the Acad&nie des Inscrip- 
tions, he was thus a member of the three 
academies at once, an honour that had fallen to 
no one before him save Fontenelle. The Revolu- 
tion of 1789 interrupted his peaceful studies. As 
President of the National Assembly and Mayor of 
Paris, he conducted himself with great integrity ; 
but at last lost his popularity by allowing the 
National Guard to Are on the masses who were 
assembled in the Champ de Mars, 17th July 1791 , 
to demand the dethronement of the king. He 
now threw up his mayoralty, and went to live 
first at Nantes, and afterwards with his friend 
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Laplace at Melun. Here he was seized by the 
Jacobin soldiery, and brought to Pans, where he 
was guillotined November 12, 1793. See Nour- 
risson’s Turgot , Necker, BaUly (1885). [Ba-yee . ] 

Bally, Edward Hodges, sculptor, was born at 
Bristol, 10th March 1788, and died at Holloway, 
22d May 1867. The statue of Nelson, in Trafalgar 
Square, is by him. 

Bally, Francis, astronomer, was born at New- 
bury, Berks, 28th April 1774. An apprentice- 
ship in a London mercantile house was followed 
by two years of roving in North America, but in 
1799 he settled down as a stockbroker in London. 
In financial business he showed great capacity, 
and gradually acquired a large fortune, publish- 
ing meantime a series of excellent books on bank- 
ing and assurance. At 51 he retired from business 
to devote himself entirely to astronomy. Among 
his chief services were his share m the foundation 
of the Astronomical Society, the improvement of 
the Nautical Almanac } his laborious repetition of 
Cavendish’s measurement of the earth's density, 
and the production of the Astronomical Society’s 
Star-catalogue. Baily’s ninety-one writings in- 
cluded a Life of Flamsteed (1835), but mostly 
appeared in the Astronomical Society’s Memoirs. 
Ho died in London, 80th August 1844. See 
Memoir by Sir J. Herschel (1845). 

Bain, Alexander, writer on mental philo- 
sophy of the empirical school, was born in Aber- 
deen in 1818, filled the chair of Logic there from 
1860 to 1881, and then was elected Hector of Ins 
university. From 1855 he published nearly a 
score of works— the most impoitant The Senses 
and the Intellect (1855), The Emotions and the Will 
(1859), Mental and Moral Science (1868), Logic 
(1870), Education as a Science (1879), and books on 
tl»e two Mills. He died in September 1903. 

Baines, Edward (1774-1848), from 1801 pro- 
irietor of the Leeds Mercury , Liberal M P. for 
voeds 1834-41, and historian of Lancashire. See 
the Life (1851) by his son, Sir Edward Baines 
(1800-90), who also sat for Leeds 1859-74, and 
was author of a History of the Cotton Manufacture 
in Creat BHtain (1835). 

Balnhlll, Alexander (1810-77), a telegraphic 
inventor, was born m Caithness, and died near 
Kirkintilloch. 

Baini, Giuseppe (1775-1844), musician, was 
born at Home, and from 1844 was director of the 
pone’s choir. His principal work is a Life of 
Palestrina (1828). [Bi'nee.] 

Bairakdar, or Bairaktar (‘ standard-bearer ’), 
Turkish grand-vizier, was born in 1755 of poor 
parents, and, early Mitering the military service, 
soon distinguished^ himself by his valour. When 
he was pasha of Rustchuk in 1806, he fought 
against the Russians, and after the revolt of the 
janissaries In 1807, by which Selim III. was de- 
posed in favour of Mustapha IV., Bairakdar 
marched his troops to Constantinople, where 
they found the dead body of Selim lying in the 
seraglio. Bairakdar executed the murderers, de- 
posed Mustapha, and proclaimed his brother, 
Mahmoud II., sultan on 28th July 1808. As 
grand-vizier, he endeavoured to carry out Selim’s 
reforms, to strengthen the regular army, and to 
annihilate the Janissaries, who, however, re- 
belled, and, backed by the fleet, demanded the 
restoration of Mustapha. Bairakdar defended 
himself bravely, until at last, strangling Mus- 
tapha, he threw his head to the besiegers* and 
then blew himself up. 

Baird, Sir David, general, was bom 6th 


December 1757, at Newbyth, Haddingtonshire. 
He entered the service in 1772, and in 1779 sailed 
to India as captain in a Highland regiment. In 
July 1780 Hyder Ali burst into the Carnatic at 
the head of 100,000 men, disciplined and com- 
manded by French officers. A portion of the 
English army fell into an ambuscade and was 
cut to pieces; among the few prisoners was 
Baird, who endured a captivity of nearly four 
years at Seringapatam. In March 1784 ne was 
released, and after a two years’ visit to England 
(1789-91), he took part m several important 
sieges, attacks, and skirmishes, till in 1799, now 
a major-general, he led the storming column at 
the victorious assault of Seringapatam. He com- 
manded an expedition sent from India to Egypt 
in 1801 to aid in the expulsion of the French, 
and marched across the desert to the Nile On 
Ins return to India m 1802, he found that the 
Wellesley star was in the ascendant, and applied 
for leave of absence. Knighted in 1804, in 1805-6 
lie commanded the expedition which finally 
wrested from Holland the Cape of Good Hope. 
In 1807 he commanded the first division at the 
bombardment of Copenhagen ; and in 1808 was 
sent to Spam with 10,000 men, to assist 8ti John 
Moore. In the battle of Corunna, January 16, 
1809, Ins left arm was shattered, and had to be 
amputated. Created a baronet, he retired from 
active service in 1810, and in 1820 was made 
commander of the forces in Ireland. He died at 
Crieff, 18th August 1829 See Lives by Theodore 
Hook (2 vols. 1832) and W. H. Wilkin (1918). 

Baird, James (1802-76), ironmaster, of Gart- 
sheirie, Lanai kshire, at his death left projieity 
valued at £3,000,000, having in 1871 founded the 
‘Baird l>ectures’ for the defence of orthodox 
theology m Scotland, and m 1873 gifted to the 
Church of Scotland sum of £500,000. He repre- 
sented the Falkirk burghs as a Conservative m 
1851-52 and in 1852-57. 

Baird, Spencer Fullerton, LL.D. (1828-87% 
American naturalist, was born at Readiug, Pa. 
See Life by W. H. Dali (1915). 

Baireuth, Margravine of. See Anspalh. 

Bajazet I., or Bajazid, Sultan of the Turks, 
was V>rn in 1347, and in 1889 succeeded his 
father, Murad I., who was slain on the t*attle- 
fleld of Kossovo. In three years he conquered 
Bulgaria, with parts of Serbia, Macedonia, and 
Thessaly, and most of Asia Minor. From the 
rapidity of his conquests he received the name of 
Ilderim— that is, ‘Lightning.’ He for ten years 
blockaded Constantinople, to rescue which King 
Sigismund of Hungary (afterwards emperoi) 
assembled a large army, including 2000 French 
nobles, and laid siege to Nikoiiolis, on the Danube. 
Bajazet hastened to meet him, and gained a 
decisive victory (1896% Bajazet would now have 
entirely destroyed the Greek empire, if he had 
not in 1402 been completely defeated by Timur 
(q.v.) near Angora. Biajazet himself fell into the 
hands of the conqueror, who treated him with 
great generosity (the iron cage is a myth), and 
in whose camp he died, 8th March 1408. He was 
succeeded by nis son Soliman I. 

Bajazet n. (1446-1512) succeeded his father, 
Mohammed II., the conqueror of Constantinople, 
in 1481. His 82 years' reign was a succession of 
wars against Hungary, Poland, Venice, Egypt, 
ami Persia, which served on the whole to estab- 
lish the Ottoman power. 

Bajimont, or Boiamond, a canon of Asti in 
Piedmont, sent 4ii 1274 to Scotland to collect the 
tithe of all the church livings for a crusade* 
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Bajus, or DeB»y, Michael (1518-89), Catholic 
theologian, bom in Hainault, in 1551 became 
professor of Theology at Louvain. He was a 
devoted student of St Augustine, and seventy* 

Bix of his propositions were condemned by a 
papal bull in 1567. He may be regarded as the 
precursor of the Jansenists. See Linsenmann, 
Michael Bajus (TUb. 1867). [Bdk'yoos, } 

Bajia, Joseph (1804-58), Hungarian poet. 

B&kaos, Thomas, a wealthy Hungarian states- 
man, archbishop, and cardinal, who died in 1521. 

Bake, Jan (1787-1864), classical scholkr, born 
at Leyden, from 1817 to 1857 was professor of 
Greek and Roman liteiature there. [Bdh'keh.] 

Baker. Sir Benjamin (1840-1907), born at 
Frome, designed the Forth Bridge with Fowler, 
and was consulting engineer for the Aswan Dam. 

Baker, Henry (1698-1774), naturalist, boin in 
Loudon, from a bookseller’s apprentice turned a 
teacher of deaf-mutes, and, making a largish for- 
tune, in 1729 married Defoe’s youngest daughter. 

In 1740 he was elected F.R.S. and F.S.A. He 
was founder of the Balcerian lectureship. 

Baker, Sir Herbert (Kt. 1926), architect, born 
in Kent in 1869, designed Groote Scliuur, near 
Cape Town, for Rhodes, the Union Government 
buildings at Pretoria, and, with Sir E. L. Lutyens, 
the new Delhi. 

Baker, John Gilbicrt (1834-1920), bom at 
Guisborough, Yorkshne, was assistant-curator at 
Kew hei barium 1866-90, keeper 1890-99. 

Baker, Sir Richard, born in Kent about 1668 
was educated at Oxford, and was knighted in 
1603. High-sheriff of Oxfordshire in 1620, m 1635 
he was thrown into the Fleet Prison for debt. 
Here he wrote Ins Chronicle of the Kings of England, 
(1643) : and here he died 18th February 1645. 

Baker, Sir Samuel White, African traveller, 
bom in London, June 8, 1821, in 1845 went to 
Ceylon (where he established an agricultural 
settlement at Nuwara Eliya), and afterwards 
superintended the construction of a railway 
across the Dobrudja. In 1860 he married a Hun- 
garian lady, and with her undertook the explora- 
tion of the Nile sources. 8etting out from Cairo 
in April 1861, at Gondokoro they were joined by 
Speke and Grant coming from the south, who 
told Baker of the Victoria Nyanza, which they 
had discovered; they also mentioned that the 
natives had described to them another great lake, 
named Luta Nzige. Baker resolved to reach this 
lake ; and after many adventures they beheld, 
on 14th March 1864, from a lofty cliff, the great 
inland sea to which Baker gave the name of the 
Albert Nyanza. In 1869-73 he commanded an 
expedition, organised by the pasha of Egypt, for 
the suppression of slavery ana the annexation of 
the equatorial regions of the Nile Basin. He 
thoroughly explored Cyprus in 1879, and after- 
wards visited Syria, India, Japan, and America. 
Knighted in 1866, he died at his home near 
Newton-Abbot, 80th December 1893. He pub- 
lished The Rifle and the Hound m Ceylon (1854) ; 
Eight Years' Wanderings in Ceylon (1855); The 
Albert Nyanza (1866); The Nile Tributaries of 
Abyssinia (1867); Ismailia (1874); Cyprus as I 
saw it (1879); and Wild Beasts and their Ways 
(1890). See Life by Murray and White (1895).— His 
brother, Col. Valentine Baker (1831-87), or 
'Baker Pasha,' gerved in the British army 1848- 
75, and entered the Turkish service in 1877. 

Baker, Thomas, antiquary and nonjuror, was 
born at Lanchester. Durham, in 1056, and was 
elected a Fellow of St John's College, Cambridge, 


where he died in 1740. His History of that 
college was edited by Professor Mayor in 1867. 

Baker, Thomas, the author of five comedies 
produced between 1701 and 1708. " 

Bakewell, Robert (1725-95), grazier and stock- 
breeder, was born at Dishley, Leicestershire, 

B&khulxen. See Backruysen. 

Bakst, Leon (1866-1924), Russian aitist, born 
at St Petersburg, i evolution ised stage decoration. 

Baku'nin, Mikhail, anarchist, born near Mos- 
cow in 1814 of a noble family, took part in the 
German revolutionary movement of 1848-49, and 
was condemned to death. Given up to Russia, 
and sent to Siberia in 1855, he escaped to Japan, 
and arrived in England in 1861. In September 
1870 he Attempted an abortive rising at Lyons. 
As the leader of anarchism Bakunin was in the 
International the opponent of Karl Marx ; but at 
the Hague Congress in 1872 he was outvoted and 
expelled. He aied in a Berne hospital, 1st July 
1876. 

Balakirev, Min Alexei vich (1836-191*0), Rus- 
sian composer, born at Nijni Novgorod, greatly 
influenced the modern Russian school. 

Balbi, Adriano (1782-1848), geographer and 
statistician, born in Venice, died at Padua. 

Balbi, Gasparo, a Venetian merchant of the 
16th contu/y. who, on a journey from Aleppo to 
India, visited Bagdad, Bassora, Goa, Cochin, and 
Pegu, and a Latm translation of whose Viaggio 
(1590) was printed at Frankfort in 1594. 

Balbo, Cesare, Count (1789-1853), an Italian 
statesman and author, born at Turin. See Life 
by Rieotti (1856). 

Balboa, Vasco Nunez de, a Spanish conquis- 
tador, was born of a noble but reduced family at 
Xeres-de-los-Caballeros in 1475. After rather a 
dissolute youth, he settled in San Domingo ; but 
fortune proving adverse, he had himself smuggled 
on shipboard, and joined the expedition to Darien 
in 1510, commanded by Francisco de Enciso An 
insurrection which took place obtained for Balboa 
the supreme command in the new colony. Con- 
fused accounts which reached him of a great 
western ocean impelled him in 1518 to set out 
in quest of it; and on 25th September he ob- 
tained the first sight of the Pacific from 4 a peak 
in Darien.’ The governorship of the territories 
conquered by Balboa was obtained in 1514 by the 
cruel, narrow-minded Pedranas Davila, through 
intrigues at the Spanish court. Balboa married 
a daughter of Davila’s, and, in a subordinate 
situation, undertook many successful expedi- 
tions ; but on the first occasion of dispute, he 
was, most unjustly, beheaded in 1517. 

Baldung, or GrOn, Hans (c. 1476-1545), a 
German painter and engraver, who was contem- 

g )rary with Albert Durer, See a monograph by 
osenberg (Frank f. 1889). 

Baldwin I. (1058-1118), king of Jerusalem from 
1 100, was born in 1058, the youngest brother of 
Godfrey (q.v.) de Bouillon, with whom he took 
part in tne first Crusade.— His cousin agd suc- 
cessor, Baldwin II., reigned 1118-31.— Baldwin 
III. (1129-62) succeeded his father, Foulqnes of 
Anjou, Baldwin II. 's successor, in 1143, and him- 
self was succeeded by his brother Amalric, who 
died in 1173.— Baldwin IV., the son and suc- 
cessor of Amalric, surnamed the Leper, reigned 
till 1184, when he caused his nephew, Baldwin V. 
(1178-86), to be crowned. 

Baldwin I., born at Valenciennes in 1171, sue 
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ceeded his parents as Count of Hainault and 
Flanders in 1195. In 1200 he joined the fourth 
Crusade, and in 1204 was chosen the first Latin 
emperor of Constantinople. The Greeks, invoking 
theaidof the Bulgarians, rose and took Adnanople. 
Baldwin laid siege to the town, but was defeated 
and taken prisoner, and died a year after (1206) in 
captivity.— His sister's son. Baldwin II. (1217- 
78), succeeded as emperor in 1228. The Greeks 
took Constantinople in 1261. and he fled to Italy. 
So ended the Latin empire in the East. 

Baldwin, Robert (1804-68), born in Toronto, 
Piemier of Upper Canada 1842-48, founded the 
‘ Reform ’ party. See study by Leacock (1907). 

Baldwin, Stanley, bom in 18G7, was educated 
St Harrow and Cambridge, controlled the great 
engineering Ann of Baldwin's, and entered parlia- 
ment in 1908. Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
1922-28, he succeeded Bonar Law as Unionist 
Prime Minister (May to December 1928), and 
became Premier again in October 1924. 

Bale, John (1495-1563), born at Cove, near 
Dunwich, obtained tbe Suffolk living of 
Thorndon, though mauied and turned Pro- 
testant. In 1540 he had to flee to Germany. 
Recalled by Edward VI., he was made Bishop of 
Ossory in Leinster. Here, ‘Bilious Bale’ made 
himself so obnoxious to Catholics that they 
attacked his house and killed the servants. On 
Elizabeth's accession he was made a piebemlary 
of Canteibury. His fame rests partly on a Latin 
history of English literature (1548 ; ed. by R. 
Lane Poole, Oxf. 1890) ; and he occupies also an 
important place in the history of the drama 
His plays are sorry doggerel; yet his Kinge 
Johan is a link between such moralities as his own 
Brefe Comedy of Johan liaptyste and the master- 
pieces of the Elizabethan stage. The Parker 
Society published his select works (1849). 

Balfe, Michael William, composer, was born 
in Dublin, 15th May 1808. In his ninth year he 
made his d6but as a violinist, having begun to 
compose two years earlier; in 1828 he came to 
London, and during 1825-26 studied in Italy 
under Paer, Galli, Federici, and Rossini In 
1826 he wrote the music for a ballet, La Ptrouse, 
performed at Milan ; and in 1827 he sang in the 
Italian Opera at Paris with great applause, his 
voice being a pure rich baritone. In 1888 he 
returned to England, and in 1846 was appointed 
conductor of the London Italian Opera, lie died 
at Rowley Abbey, lus estate in Hertfordshire, 
20th October 1870. Of his numerous operas, 
operettas, aud other compositions, produced m 
rapid succession from 1830, the most permanently 
successful have been The Bohemian Girl (1843), 
The Rose of Castile 41857), and 11 Talismano (1874). 
Many of his songs are admirable. See works by 
Kenney (1875) and Barrett (1882). 

Balfour, Arthur James, statesman and philo- 
sopher, was created Earl of Baifour ami K.G. 
in 1922. Born 25th July 1848, in 1856 he suc- 
ceeded his father in the estate of Whittingliame, 
Haddingtonshire. Educated at Eton and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, he enteied parliament in 
1874 as Conservative member for Hertford, and 
from 1878 to 1880 was private secietary to his 
uncle, Lord Salisbury, whom he accompanied to 
the Berlin Congress. For a while an unattached 
member of Lord Randolph Churchill’s ‘Fourth 
Party,' he led off the attack on the ' Ktlmainham 
Treaty (1882), negotiated with Lord Hartington 
the franchise compromise (1884), was returned 
for East Manchester (18S5), and was apiiointed 
President of the Local Government Board (1885), 


Secretary fqjr Scotland (1886), Chief-secretary for 
Ireland (1887), and First Lord of the Treasury 
and leader in the Commons (1892-98), and m 
1902-6 was prime-minister. He resigned the 
Conservative leadership in 1911. M.P. for City 
of London 1906-22, in 1915 he joined the Coali- 
tion as First Lord of the Admiralty ; in 1916-19 he 
was Foreign Secretary, in 1919-22 and from 1925 
Lord President of the Council. A brilliant debater, 
keen student, musician, sportsman, Chancellor 
of Edinburgh and Cambridge Universities, O.M. 
(1916), he published a Defence of Philosophic 
Doubt (1879 ; 2d ed. 1894), Essays and Addresses 
(1893 ; new ed. 1905), The Foundations of BelieJ 
(1895), Theism and Humanism (Gifford Lectures, 
1914). — His brother, Francis Maitland Balfour 
(1851-82), embryologist, bom at Edinburgh, from 
Harrow passed to Trinity College, Cambridge. 
In 1878 he entered upon valuable researches on 
the development of the elasinobranch Ashes. He 
took a leading part in founding the Cambridge 
school of natural science. In 1878-83 appeared 
his well-known Comparative Embryology. He was 
appointed to a special chair of Animal Morphology 
at Cambridge m 1882, but on 19tli July lost Ins 
life while climbing a spur of Mont Blauc. — 
Another brother, Gerald, born 1853, from Eton 
passed to Trinity College, Cambridge, took a Arst 
in classics (1874), and became a fellow (1878). 
Private secretary for a tune to his eldest brother, 
he was Chief- secretary for Ireland (1895-96), Pre- 
sident of Board of Trade (1 900-5), of Local Govern- 
ment Board (1905-6). [In Scotland, Bal-foor'.] 

Balfour, Jarez Spencer (1848-1916), bom at 
Leith, lirst mayor of Croydon (1883), M P. for 
Burnley (1889), in 1895 was sentenced to fourteen 
yeais hatd labour for his infamous ‘Liberator’ 
frauds, nut was released in 1906. 

Balfour, Sir Jai ns, Lord President of the 
Court of Session, was a son of Sir Michael Balfour 
of Montqulianie, Fife. One of Cardinal Beaton’s 
murderers, on the surrender of the castle of St 
Andrews (1547) he was carried prisoner to France 
with Knox. In 1549 he purchased fieedoin by 
apostasy, and, returning to Scotland, 4 served with 
all parties, deserted all, and yet pioflted by all.’ 
When Morton became regent Balfour curried 
favour with him, and received a commission to 
make a general digest of the law. It is doubtful, 
however, how far the Pi actvcks of Scots law is really 
his ; for, not feeling himself safe m Scotland, he 
left it for France (1573-80) He died in 1583. 

Balfour, John, of Kmloch (or of Burley, m 
Scott’s Old Mortality), was one of the chief actors 
in the assassination of Archbishop Sharp (q.v.) 
in 1679, for which a price was set upon his head. 
He fought at Drumclog and Both well Bridge, 
and is said afterwards to have escaped to Hol- 
land. By one account he died on a homeward 
voyage to Scotland, by another at Rosneath, 
Dumbartonshire. He is quite a different person- 
age from John Balfour, who, having spent his 
youth m France, m 1663 succeeded to his father 
as th[yd Lord Balfour of Burleigh, aud who died 
in 1688.— Alexander Hugh Bruce, sixth Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh, born at Alloa 1849, in 1869 
had restored to him tbe peerage, in abeyance since 
the ’15. A Conservative, in 1895-1903 he was 
Secretary for Scotland. He became Chancellor of 
St Andrews University m 1900, presided over 
many commissions, ana died 6th July 1921. 

Balfour, John Hutton, born in Edinburgh, 
September 15, 1808, and died there, February 11, 
1884, from 1841 to 1845 was professor of Botany 
at Glasgow, and then till 1879 at Edinburgh. 
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His son, Sir Isaac Bayley Balfour (1858-1922; 
K.B.E. 1920), held the latter chair, 1888-1921. 

Balguy, John, a liberal divine, was born at 
Sheffield in 1686, and died at Harrogate in 1748. 

Baliol, an Anglo-Norman family, whose foun- 
der, Guido or Guy, held Bailleul, Harcourt, and 
other fiefs in Normandy, and from Rufus le- 
ceived broad possessions in Durham and North- 
umberland. Bernard, his son, built the fortress 
of Barnard Castle ; and his great-grandson, John, 
about 1263 founded Balliol College, Oxford He 
died in 1269, and was survived till 1290 by his 
widow, Devorguila, the daughter and co-heiress 
of Alan, Lord of Galloway, and the great-great- 
granddaughter of David I.— Their son, John de 
Baliol, born in 1249, succeeded in her right to 
the lordship of Galloway, as well as to lus 
father's vast possessions in England and Nor- 
mandy. On the death of the Maid of Norway in 
1290, he became a competitor lor the crown of 
Scotland, and his claim was pronounced superior 
to that of Robert Bruce, Lord of Annandale. 
The arbiter was Edward I. of England, to whom 
Baliol swore fealty before and alter his corona- 
tion at Scone (1292). He was soon made to feel 
that his sovereignty was merely nominal, and 
the indignities which he experienced at length 
roused him to an assertion of his rights as king. 
In 1295 he took upon hnn to conclude an alliance 
with France, then at war with England ; Edward 
thereupon invaded Scotland, took Baliol prisoner, 
and compelled him formally to surrender his 
crown, July 7, 1296. Baliol was confined for 
three years at Hertford and in the Tower; m 
1802 he was permitted to retire to his estates 
in Normandy, where he died in 1315. ‘Tooin 
Tabard,’ or ‘ Empty Jacket,’ was his Scottish 
nickname. — Edward, his son, m 1832, accom- 
nied by the ‘disinherited barons,’ who were 
nton recovering their forfeited Scottish estates, 
landed with 3400 followers at Kinghorn in Fife ; 
defeated the Earl of Fife ; and at Dupplin Moor 
In Perthshire, on the night of 12th August, sur- 
prised and routed 80,000 men under the new 
regent Mar, who himself was slain, with 13,000 
besides. On 24th September he was crowned 
king of Scotland at Scone. Less than three 
months after, he was surprised in his camp at 
Annan by Archibald Douglas, and nearly lost 
life as well as crown. He died near Doncaster in 
1867, and with him ended the house of Baliol. 

Ball, John, a priest who was one of the leaders 
in the rebellion of Wat Tyler (q. v.). 

Ball, John, F.R.S., was born in Dublin, 20th 
August 1818, and died in London, 21st October 
1889. Besides his well-known Alpine Guide 
(1868-68), he wrote on the botany, &c. of Morocco 
and South America. 

Ball, Sib Robert Stawell, LL.D.. F.R.S. 
(1840-1918), astronomer, was born in Dublin, and 
studied at Trinity College. He was appointed 
Lord Rosse’s astronomer at Parsonstown in 1865 ; 
professor of Applied Mathematics and Mechanics 
at the Royal Irish College of Science in 1873 ; 
in 1874 professor of Astronomy at Dublin, and 
astronomer royal for Ireland; and in 1892 
Lowndean professor of Astronomy at Cambridge. 
Knighted in 1886, he wrote Story of the Heavens 
(1885), Great Astronomers (1895), Ac. See Reminis- 
cences and Letters , ed. by his son, W. V Ball (1915). 

BaUanehe, Pijbrre Simon (1776-1847), philoso- 
pher, was born at Lyons. His works are a strange 
medley of mysticism, socialism, and the philos- 
ophy of history. See his Lifs by Ampere (1841). 


Ball an tine, James (1808-77), artist and poet, 
born in Edinburgh, was brought up as a house- 
painter, but afterwards learned drawing under 
Sir William Allen, and was one of the first to 
revive tlie art of glass-painting. Two prose 
volumes, The Gaberlumie’s Wallet (1848) and 
Miller of Deanhaugh (1845), contain some of his 
best-kuown songs and ballads 

Ballantine, William (1812-86), serjeant-at- 
law, was called to the bar m 1884, and soon 
obtained a large practice, chiefly in criminal 
cases. He was created a serjeant in 1856. 
Amongst the famous trials with which he was 
associated were the Muller murder trial, Tich- 
borne case, and the defence of the Guicowar of 
Baroda. From the latter he is said to have 
received a fee of 20,000 guineas to induce him to 
visit India. See his Experiences of a Barrister's 
Life (1882) ; and his Old World and the New (1884). 

Ballantyne, James (1772-1838) and John (1774- 
1821), Scott’s printers, were the sons of a mer- 
chant of Kelso, where in 1783 they were both at 
school with Sir Walter. James was bred for the 
law, but in 1797 started the Tory Kelso Mail; 
and in 1802, having already printed some ballads 
for Scott, he produced the first two volumes of 
the Border Minstrelsy. The beauty of their typo- 
graphy established his fame as a printer ; and 
at Scott’s suggestion he removed to Edinburgh. 
In 1805 Scott became a secret partner in the 
business, which in 1808 expanded mto the print- 
ing, publishing, and bookselling firm of John 
Ballantyne & Co., Scott having one-half share, 
and each of the brothers one-fourth. ‘Aldi- 
borontiphoscophormo ’ and ‘ Rigdumfunnidos ' 
were Scott’s nicknames for pompous James and 
sporting John ; he seems to have liked them 
both, though sometimes he might plead 4 For 
iiea ven’s sake, treat me as a man, and not as a 
milch cow.’ As early as 1813 bankruptcy threat- 
ened the firm, and it was hopelessly involved in 
Constable’s ruin (1826). John had died bankrupt 
five years earlier ; and James, after the settlement 
of affairs, was employed by the creditors’ trustees 
in editing the Weekly Jowrnal and in the literary 
management of the printing-office. See History 
of the Ballantyne Press (Edin. 1871). 

Ballantyne, Robert Michael (1825-94), wnter 
of tales for boys, was born at Edinburgh, a nephew 
of Scott’s printers. The first of his eighty volumes, 
issued in 1848, was a record of personal experi- 
ences during a six years' i esidence (1841-47) in the 
territories of the Hudson Bay Company. See his 
Personal Recollections (1898) —His elder biotlier, 
James Robert Ballantyne (1818-64), born at 
Kelso, was from 1845 to 1861 Principal of the 
Sanskrit college at Benares. 

Ballard, John, a Jesuit executed in 1586 for 
his connection with Babington’s conspiracy, 

Ballin, Albert (1857-1918), a Hamburg Jew, as 
diiector-general of the Hamburg-America Line, 
greatly expanded Germany’s mercantile marine. 

Ballou, Hosea (1771-1852), the chief founder 
of the Universalist Church, originally a Baptist 
minister, was born at Richmond, New Hemp- 
sltiie, and died in Boston. 

Balmer'lno, Arthur Elphinstone, sixth Lord 
(1688-1746), was beheaded on Tower Hill for hie 
share in the ’45. Bee J. Campbell’s History of 
Balmerino (Edin. 1867). 

Balnayes, Henry, of Halhill, Scottish Re- 
former, was born at Kirkcaldy in Fife, and edn- 
cated at St Andrews and Cologne. In 1589 
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James V. made him a Lord of Session ; and in 
1548 the regent Arran appointed him Secretary 
of State. Shortly after, however, he suffered a 
six months’ imprisonment in Blackness Castle on 
account of his Protestantism; and in 1546, like 
Knox, he joined Beaton's murderers in the castle 
of St Andrews. When the castle was captured 
by the French (1547), Balnaves, with Knox and 
others, was sent to Rouen. While in prison 
here, he wrote a treatise on Justification, which, 
with notes and a preface by Knox, was published 
in 1584 as The Confession of Faith. In 1556 his 
forfeiture was rescinded, and he returned to 
Scotland, and took an active part on the side of 
the Lords of the Congregation. He died in 1579. 


Baltimore, Georoe Calvert, first Lord, born 
at Kipling, in Yorkshire, about 1580, entered 
parliament in 1009, was knighted in 1017, aud in 
1019 became Secretary of State. In 1025 he de- 
clared himself a Catholic, and resigning office, 
was created Baron Baltimore in the Irish peerage, 
and retired to his Irish estates. As early as 
1021 he had despatched colonists to a small 
settlement in Newfoundland, and in 1027 he 
visited the place. Next spring he returned with 
his family, and stayed till the autumn of 1029. 
The severe winter induced him to sail southward 
in search of a more genial country ; but his at- 
tempts to settle in Virginia led to disputes, and 
he returned home to obtain a fresh charter. lie 
died, April 15, 1032 ; and the patent was granted 
in June to his son, Cecil, second Lord Baltimore 
(c. 1605-75). See Life by Neill (Balt. 1809). 


Balzac, HonorE de, born at Tours, 20th May 
1799, was educated at the College de Vendfime, 
and studied law at the Sorbonne His father 
wished him to become a notary, but he left Tours 
in 1819 to seek his fortune as an author m Paris. 
From 1819 to 1830 he led a life of frequent priva- 
tion and incessant industry, producing stories 
which neither found nor deserved to find readers, 
and incurring— mainly through unlucky business 
speculations— a heavy burden of debt, which 
harassed him to the end of his career. He first 
tasted success on the publication of Les Demurs 
Chouans (1829), which was soon followed by La 
Peau de Chagrin , a marvellous interweaving of 
the supernatural into modern life, and the earliest 
of his great works. After writing several other 
novels, he formed the design of presenting in 
the Comfdie Humaine a complete picture of 
modern civilisation. All ranks, professions, arts, 
trades, all phases of maimers in town and 
country, were to be represented in his imaginary 
system of things. In attempting to carry out 
this impossible design, he produced what is 
almost in itself a literature. The stories com- 
posing .the Comidie Humaine are classified as 
* Scenes de la Vie Priv6e, de la Vie Parisienne, de 
la Vie Politique, do la Vie Militaire,’ &c. Among 
the masterpieces which form part of Balzac's 
vast scheme may be mentioned La Recherche de 
l'Absolu % Le Pire Goriot , Les Illusions Perdues , Ias 
Paysans } Les Marana, La Femme de trente A ns , 
Les Parents Pauvres , and Euginte Grande t. The 
Contes Drtilatiques (1888) stand by themselves— 
a series of gross stories in the vein of Rabelais. 
Balzac’s industry was phenomenal. He repre- 
sents himself as working regularly for fifteen and 
even eighteen hours a day. He wrote eighty- 
five novels in twenty years, and he was a fastidious 
writer. His work did not bring him wealth ; his 
yearly income rarely exceeded 12,000 francs. 
During his later years he lived principally in his 
villa at S&vres. In 1849, when his health had 


broken down; ho travelled to Poland to visit 
Madame Hanska, a nch Polish lady, with whom 
he had corresponded lor more than fifteen years 
In 1850 she became his wife, and three months 
later, on 18th August, Balzac died at Paris. 

An ‘Edition definitive' of lus works was pub- 
lished in 24 vols. (1869-76) ; the last contains his 
correspondence 1819-50 (Bug. trans., with memoir, 
1879). See also the (Euvres Posthumes (2 vols. 
1899-1906) and the (Euvres Completes in 40 vols. 
(1912 et seq.). There are translations under Samts- 
bury’s editorship (40 vols. 1895-98). See works by 
Balzac's sister, Mine. Lauia Surviile (1858), Vte. 
A. C. J. de Spoelberch de Lovenjoul (1879, 1897), 
Miss Sandars (1904), Le Btelon (1905), Bruneti6re 
(1906; trails. 1907), Lawton (1910), and Faguet 
(1913 ; trans. 1914). 

Baliao, Jean Louis Guez de (1594-1654), born 
at AngoulSme, died on his estate of Balzac. His 
Leltres Letties Inkhtes (1873), &c.,did much 
to refine the language. An original member of 
the Academy and historiographer he was a father 
of French prose. See works in German by Vogler 
(1906), in French by Desclareuil (1908). 

Bamford, Samuel (1788-1872), the Lancasliiie 
weaver-poet, was born at Middleton. His Passages 
in the Life of a Radical and Early Days (1840-59) 
were reprinted in 1894. 

Bampton, John (d. 1751), a Salisbury prebem 
dary who founded the Oxford Bampton Lectures. 

Banoroft, George, historian and diplomatist, 
was bom at Worcester, Massachusetts, October 
8, 1800. At tint teen he enteied Har\ard College, 
graduated with high lionouis in 1817, ami then 
studied in Germany. Returning to America in 
1822, he served a jear as Greek tutor in Harvard 
College, when he and Or Cogswell, a fellow-tutor, 
established the Rofiiid Hill School at Noitli- 
ampton, Massachusetts, with which Banciolt 
was associated until 1830. In 1823 he published 
a volume of poems, and subsequently made 
translations from the German of the minor poems 
of Goethe, Schiller, &c., and of some of the his- 
torico- political works of Heeren. His History of 
the United States from the Discovery of the Con- 
tinent (10 vols. 1834-74) was supplemented by 
The History of the Formation of the Constitution 
of the United Slates (2 vols. 1882), which after- 
wards formed a constituent part of the revised 
edition of the complete History (6 \ ols. 1883-85). 
In his political sentiments Bancroft in early life 
was a demociat Ho served as collector of the 
port of Boston (1838-41), and was an unsuccess- 
ful candidate for the governorship of Massa- 
chusetts in 1844. He was secietary of the Navy 
iu 1845 in the cabinet of President Polk, minis- 
ter to the court of St James (1846-49) and to 
Berlin (1867-74). He died at Washington, 17th 
January 1891. See Life and Letters by Howe (1908). 

Banoroft, Hubert Howe (1832-1918), historian, 
bom m Ohio, settled in San Francisco in 1852, 
started a book-shop, and amassed a fortune. He 
collected and transferred to the University of 
Califomia(1905) 60,000 volumes, m&inlv ou Ameri- 
can history and ethnography, and published The 
Native Races of the Pacific States (5 vols. 1875-70), 
History of the Pacific States (40 vols. 1882-91), and 
Chronicles of the Builders of Commonwealths (7 vols. 
1891-95). See his autobiographical Literary In • 
dustries (1891) and Retrospection (1912). 

Banoroft, Richard, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and a bitter opponent of the Puritans, was born 
at Fa rn worth, Lancashire, in 1544. Sent to Cam- 
bridge, he took his B.A. iu 1567, and in 1570 
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became rector of Teversham, Cambridgeshire; 
in 1597 he was consecrated Bishop of London. Ho 
attended Elizabeth during her last illness, and 
took the lead at the Hampton Court Conference. 
He succeeded Whitgift as archbishop in 1604, and 
died November 2, 161©. 

Bancroft, Sir Squire (1841-1926), actor and 
manager, born m London, made his d6but at Bir- 
mingham (1861) and in London (1865). In 1867 he 
married Miss Marie Wilton (1840-1921) of Don- 
caster, who, after playing mlant prodigy m the 

rovinces, had come out in London in 1856. 

rom 1865 to January 1880 the Prince of Wales's 
Theatre witnessed their triumphs in Robert- 
son’s comedies, in School for Scandal, Masks and 
Faces, &c. : then until 1885 they were successful 
lessees of the Haymarket. Both sometimes reap- 
peared later — e.g. m Diplomacy (1898). In 1897 he 
was knighted See his The Bancrofts : Recollections 
of Sixty Years (1909) and Empty Chairs (1925). 

Bandel, Ernst von (1800-76), sculptor, was born 
at Ansbach, studied art at Munich, Nuremberg, 
and Rome, and from 1834 lived chiefly at Hanover, 
engaged, off and on, for forty years on his colossal 
bronze statue of Arminius, near Detmold, 84 feet 
high (with pedestal, 187), which was unveiled by 
the Emperor William on 16th August 1875. See 
Life by H. Schnndt (Han. 1892). 

Bandello, Matteo (c. 1480-1562), writer of 
novelle or tales, was born at Castelnuovo m 
Piedmont. For a while a Dominican, he was 
driven from Milan by the Spaniards after the 
battle of Pavia (1525), and settling in France, 
was in 1550 made Bishop of Agen. His 214 tales 
(4 vols. 1554-73 ; new ed. Bari, 1910 et seq.) gave 
themes to Shakespeare, Massinger, &c. Twelve 
of them were done into English by Percy 
Pinkerton (1894) ; and the whole by John Payne 
for the Villon Society (6 vols. 1890). 

Bandiera, Attilio and Emilio, two brothers, 
Venetians, born m 1817 and 1819, were lieutenants 
in the Austrian navy, where their father (1785- 
1847) was admiral. Having attempted a rising in 
favour of Italian independence, they were shot at 
Cosenza, 25th July 1844. [Ban-dee-ay'ra. ] 

Bandinelll, Baccio (1493-1560), sculptor, was 
born and diod at Florence, the son of a famous 
goldsmith. He was a jealous rival of Michael 
Angelo, who is said to have repaid his enmity 
with contempt. His talent, however, secured 
him many patrons, and Pope Clement VII. 
bestowed on him an estate. Among his works are 
his colossal Hercules and Cacus, nis Adam and 
Eve, his copy of the Laocoon, and the exquisite 
hassi-rilievi in the Duomo of Florence. 

Baner, Johan (1598-1641), a general of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus. 

Banim, John, Irish novelist, born at Kilkenny 
in 1798, m 1813 went up to Dublin to study art, 
and two years later became a drawing-master in 
his native town. His youth was darkened by an 
unhappy love-affair ; but having achieved some 
success as a playwright (1821), having married, 
and settled in London, he produced, in conjunc- 
tion with his brother Michael (1796-1874), the 
Tales of the O'Hara Family (6 vols. 1825-26), which 
were followed by The Croppy, The Denounced, The 
Smuggler , The Mayor of Windgap , Father Connell , 
&c. In 1886 general sympathy having been 
attracted towards Banim’s privations, occasioned 
by disease that precluded all literary exertion, a 
pension of £150 was awarded him, which was 
afterwards increased by £40 for the education of 
his only daughter. He died' in poverty 18th 


August 1842, at Windgap Cottage, near Kilkenny. 
See P. J. Murray’s Life of John Banim (1857) 

Bankes, Lady Mary (d. 1661), the valiant 
defender of Corfe Castle in 1048 and 1646 against 
the rebels, who on the second occasion captured 
it through treachery. See works by G. Bankes 
(1853) and T. Bond (1884). 

Banks, Isabella (nte VarleyX was born at 
Manchester, 25th March 1821, and in 1846 married 
George Linnaeus Banks (1821-81), poet, orator, 
and journalist. Of nearly a score of works by 
her, chiefly novels, the most popular is The Man- 
chester Man (1872). She died 4th May 1897. 

Banks, Sir Joseph, naturalist, born in London, 
13th February 1744, and educated at Harrow, 
Eton, and Christ Church College. Oxford, in 1766 
made a voyage to Newfoundland, collecting 
plants ; and in 176S-71 accompanied Cook’s expedi- 
tion round the world in a vessel equipped at his 
own expense ( Journal , ed. by Sir J. D. Hooker, 
1896). In 1772 he visited the Hebrides and Ice- 
land, and made the wonders of Staflk known to the 
world. In 1778 he was elected President of the 
Royal Society, an office which ho held for 41 years; 
m 1781 he was created a baronet, and in 1802 a 
member of the French Institute. He died at 
Spring Grove, Isleworth, 19th June 1820. Banks 
founded the African Association ; and the colony 
or New South Wales owed its origin mainly to 
him. Through him the bread-fruit was trans- 
ferred from Tahiti to the West Indies, the mango 
from Bengal, and many fruits of Ceylon and 
Persia See works on this ‘Father of Australia’ 
by J. H. Maiden (1909) and E. Smith (1911). 

Banks, Nathaniel Prentiss (1816-94), 
American politician and soldier, was at first a 
factory- worker, but studied law, and became suc- 
cessively a member of the state and national 
legislatures. He was Speaker of congress in 1856, 
and in 1857, 1859, and 1861 was elected governor 
of his native state, Massachusetts. On the out- 
break of the war, he commanded first on the 
Potomac, then at New Orleans, and finally on the 
Red River. Relieved of his command in 1864, he 
was a member of congress till 1878. 

Banks, Thomas, sculptor, bom in Lambeth, 
29th December 1785, for seven years was appren- 
ticed to an ornament carver, and in 1763 gained 
a medal for a bas-relief from the Society of Arts, 
in 1770 the gold medal of the Academy. In 1772- 
79, having married a well-to-do wife, he resided in 
Rome; in 1781-82 visited Russia. Elected an 
R.A. in 1785, he died 2d February 1805. 

Bannatyne, Georob (1545-1608), a native of 
Forfarshire and Edinburgh burgess, whose MS., 
compiled during the plague of 1568, preset ved 
much of the poetry of the 15th and 16th centuries. 
The Bannatyne Club was founded in 1823. 

Bannister, John (1760-1886), comedian, wag 
born at Deptford, the son of the actor and 
vocalist, Charles Bannister (c.. 1788-1804). 

Banting, William (1797-1878), a London under, 
taker, who in 1868 published a pamphlet describ* 
ing how he had reduced his obesity. 

Bantook, Granville, composer and music pro- 
fessor, Birmingham, was born in London in 1868. 

Banville, Theodore de, was born, the son of a 
French naval officer, at Moulins, 14th March 1828. 
In the first of hfs dozen or so or works, Lee Carlo- 
tides (1841), as in the latest, Dans la FoumaUe 
(1892), he showed himself one of the most musical 
of lyrists, one of the wittiest of parodists. The 
title ‘roi dee rimes’ was given him from the in- 
genuity with which he handled the most difficult 
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forms of verse— the mediaeval ballades and 
rondels. He was also an eloquent but hardly a 
discriminating critic. He died 12th March 1891. 

Bar, Karl K. von. See Bakr. 

Baraguay d’Hllllers, Louis (1704-1813), a 
French general, like his son Aclnlle (1795-1878). 

Barante, Amable Guillaume Prosper Bru* 
aifeRE, Baron de, French historian and statesman, 
was born at Riom in Auvergne, June 10, 1782, 
and died at his chAteau in Auvergne, November 
23, 1860. His chief work was a Histoire des Dues 
de Bourgogne , 1SGU-W7 (12 vols. 1824-28). See 
his Souvenirs (8 vols. 1890-1901). [Ba-ron#?.] 

Baratynski, Jevoeni Abramovich, a Russian 
poet, born in 1800, died at Naples in 1844. 

Barbara, St, suilered martyrdom at Nico- 
media, m Bithynia, in 240 or 306. Hoi own 
father offered himself to behead her ; scarce had 
he done so when he was struck with lightning. 
Hence St Barbara is the patron saint of artillery. 

Barbaros'sa. See Frederick I. 

Barbarossa, Horuk and Khair-kd-din, two 
brothers, renegade Greeks, natives of Mitylene, 
who as Turkish corsairs were the terror of the 
Mediterranean. The former was captured and 
beheaded in 1518; the latter, with thousands of 
captives, returned in triumph to Constantinople, 
where he died July 4, 1540. Seo S. L. Poole’s 
Barbary Corsairs (1890). 

Barbaroux, Charles Jean Marie, one of the 
greatest of the Girondists, was born at Marseilles, 
0th March 1767, and guillotined at Boideaux, 
June 25, 1794. [Bar-ba-roo' .} 

Barbauld, Anna Letiiia, was born 20th June 
1743, at Kibworth-Harcourt, Leicesteishnc, wliete 
her father, the llev. John Aikm, D D , a dissenter, 
kept an academy. Her Poems (1773) ran through 
four editions in the twelvemonth, encouraged by 
which she the same year, conjointly with her 
brother, John Aikin (q.v.), published Miscel- 
laneous Pieces in Prose. Next year she married 
the Rev. Rochemont Barbauld, a dissenting 
minister at Palgrave, Suffolk ; a boys’ boarding- 
school, oponed by them, soon was made celebrated 
by Mrs Barbauld’s literary fame and assiduity. 
During the ten yours spent here she published 
Early lessons for Children , Hymns in Prose , and 
Devotional Pieces. In 1792 she commenced with 
the same brother the well-known Evenings at 
Home. In 1810 she published a collection of the 
British novelists, tho task of editing which she 
hail undertaken to divert her mind fiom the 
suicide of her husband two years before. Her 
last poetical effort wap an ode, Eighteen Hundred 
ami Eleven , in which she anticipated Macaulay’s 
New Zealander. She died at Stoke-Newmgton, 
9th March 1825. See Memoir by Lucy Aikin, pre- 
fixed to her Works (2 vols. 1825); Lives by Mrs 
Le Breton (1874) and Grace Ellis (Boston, U S , 
1874); and Lady Ritchie’s Book of Sibyls (1883). 

Barberinl, a Tuscan family that acquired 
wealth by trade in the 10th century, and rose to 
the front rank among the Roman nobility on the 
elevation of MafTeo Barberini as Urban VIII. to 
the papal chair in 1623. His brother Antonio 
became cardinal; Carlo, general of the papal 
troops ; while to a son of the latter, Taddeo, was 
given the principality of Palestrina. Francesco 
(1597-1079), brother of Taddeo, cardinal and 
vice-chancellor, founded the Barberini Library; 
another brother, Antonio (1608-71), was cardinal 
and high-chamberlain under Urban VIII. The 
power and ambition of the Barberini excited the 
jealousy of the neighbouring princes, and led to 


the defeat of the paj>al troops by the Duke of 
Parma G64L-44). The Baibeum then fled to 
Fiance, but returned in 1652. [Bar -bcr-itfnce.] 

Barbey d’Aurevilly, Jules (1808-89), French 
Romanticist, poet, novelist, ami critic. 

Barbler, Antoine Alexandre (1765-1825), a 
Fiench bibliographer. [Barb-yay ] 

Barbier, Henri Auoustb (1805-82), a French 
satirist, author of Iambes (1831 ; 31st ed. 1882). 

Barbler, Paul Jules (1825-1901), French dra- 
matist, like his son Pierre (b. 1854). 

Barbou, a French family of prm ters, whose 
founder, John Baiboti of Lyons, issued in 1539 
the beautiful edition of the works of Clement 
Maiot Ills son Hugh removed to Limoges, 
where his edition of Cicero’s tetters to Athens 
appeared in 15S0. Joseph Geraid settled in 
Pans, and continued m 1755 the series of Latin 
duodecimo classics— rivals to the earlier Elzevirs 
—which had been begun in 1743 by Coustelier. 

Barbour, John, the father of Scottish poetry 
and history, was bom about 1316 ; paid several 
visits to England and France ; and was Arch- 
deacon of Aberdeen lrom 1357, or earlier, till his 
death, on 13th Match 1396. His national epic. 
The Bins, ilrst printed at Edinburgh in 1571, has 
been reprinted by Di Jamieson in 1820; by Cosmo 
Innes, for the Spalding Club, m 1856 ; and by 
Professor Skeat, lor the Early English Text 
Society, in 1870-77, and the Scottish Text Society 
m 1893-94. Of the Legends of the Saints, unearthed 
by Mi Biadshaw in the Cambridge University 
Library, and doubtfully ascribed to him, there is 
an edition by Metcalfe for the Scottish Text 
Society (1887-96). See G. Neilson’s John Bai bow, 
Translator and Poet (1900). 

Barclay, Alkxan#. jjr, poet and prose-writer, 
was born about 1475, most probably m Scot- 
land, may have studied at either or both of the 
English universities, then travelled m Fiance 
and Italy, and in 1508 was chaplain of Ottery 
St Mary, Devon. Perhaps about 1511 he became 
a monk of the Benedictine monasteiy of Ely; 
later he assumed the Fianciscan habit; and he 
died at Cioydon m June 1552, six weeks after 
obtaining the lectoiy of All-Hallows, London. 
His famous poem, Hie Slurp ofFolys of the Worlds 
(1509), is partly a tianalation and paitly an 
mutation of the Gei man Narrenschiff by Sebastian 
Biandt (q.v.). He also published Egloges (Ec- 
logues), a tianslation of Sallust’s Jugurthme War , 
Ac. See the adniuable edition of the Shyp ofFolys 
by T. IT. Jamieson (2 vols Edm. 1874), and that of 
the Eclogues by Beatrice Wluto (E.E.T.S., 1928). 

Barclay, Sir George, the contriver of the 
Assassination Plot (1090) against William III. 

Barclay, John, author of the Argenis , was 
born in 1582, at Pont-:\-Mousson m Lorraine, 
where his father, a Scot, was professor of Law. 
Owing, it is said, to persecution by the Jesuits, 
he came with his father to England about 1603, 
and either then or in 1005 published his Euphor- 
mionis Satyricon, a politico-satirical romance, 
chiefly directed agamst the Jesuits, supplements 
to which were the second part (1607), the Apologia 
(1011), and the Icon Anvnwru m (1614). In 1616 he 
went to Rome, where he died, a good Catholic, in 
1021. In the same year appeared his Latin 
political allegory, Argent, according to Cowper 
tho ‘ best romance that ever was written.’ There 
are three English versions, tho last by Clara Reeve 
in 1772. See Dupond, VArgims de Barclai (1875). 

Barclay, John, M.D. .anatomist, was born 
10th December 1758, in Perthshire, and died in 
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Edinburgh, 21st August 1826. He was mainly 
instrumental in founding the Dick Veterinary 
College in Edinburgh. 

Barclay, John (1734-98), a Scottish Presby- 
terian minister, who m 1773 founded the now 
almost extinct sect of tlio Bereans. 

Barclay, Robert, the apologist of the Quakers, 
was bom at Gordonstown, near Elgin, Decem- 
ber 23, 1648. Ills father, Col. David Barclay 
(1610-86), had served under Gustavus Adolphus, 
and in 1666 became a convert to Quakerism. 
Robert was educated at the Scots College at 
Pans, of which his uncle was rector ; and here 
he withstood every temptation to embrace Catholi- 
cism. He returned to Scotland in 1664, and m 
1667 joined the Society of Friends. He prosecuted 
Ins studies ardently, married a Quakeress m 1670, 
and became involved in controversies in which 
he showed himself the supeuor in logic and 
learning, no less than in tolerance. In 1672 he 
startled Aberdeen by walking through its streets 
in sackcloth and ashes. He suffered much per- 
secution and was frequently imprisoned, but at 
last found a protector m the Duke of York, after- 
wards James II. ne made several journeys into 
Holland and Germany, the last m company with 
William Penn and George Fox. He was one of 
the twelve Quakers who acquired East New 
Jersey in 1682, and was appointed its nominal 
governor. He visited London, bub continued 
to live at his estate of Urie, near Stonehaven, 
where he died October 3, 1690. Barclay’s works 
were collected in 1692 in a folio entttled Truth 
Triumphant (3 vols. 1717-18). The greatest is An 
Apology for the True Christian Divinity held by the 
Quaker’s (1678). See Life by M. C. Cadbury (1912). 

Barclay-Allardlce, Robert, known as Captain 
Barclay, the pedestrian, was born in 1779, and 
succeeded to the estate of Urie, near Stone- 
haven, in 1797. He entered the army (1805), and 
served in the Walchereu expedition (1809), but 
afterwards devoted himself to agriculture, 
cattle-breeding, and the claiming of earldoms 
(Airth, Strathearn, and Monteith). He died 8th 
May 1854 His great feat of walking 1000 miles 
in 1000 consecutive hours took place at New- 
market in June to July 1809. 

Barclay do Tolly, Michael, Prince (1761- 
1818), a Russian general of Scottish ancestry, 
who distinguished nimsclf against Napoleon. 

Bar-coch'ba, Simon, the leader of the Jews J n 
their great but fruitless insurrection against the 
Emperor Hadrian, from 130 to 135 a.d. 

Bardesa'nes (properly Bar-Damn), a Syrian, 
the 1 last of the Gnostics,’ was born at Edessa in 
154, and died in 222. See Hilgenfeld’s Bardesanes 
(Leip. 1864). 

Barebone, or Barbon, Praise-God (c. 1596- 
1679), an Anabaptist leather-merchant of London, 
famous solely for having given nickname to 
Cromwell’s ‘Little Parliament’ of 1653, of which 
he was one of the 139 members. 

Barentz, or Barents, William, a Dutch navi- 
gator, was pilot to several Dutch expeditions in 
search of the North-east passage, and died off 
Nova Zembla, 20th June 1597 Captain Carlson 
found his winter-quarters undisturbed in 1871, 
after 274 years, and in 1875 part of his journal was 
recovered by another explorer. See Van Cam pen’s 
Barents’ Relics (1877). 

Bar6re de Vieuzac, Bertrand, a French re- 
volutionist and regicide, the ‘Anacreon of the 
guillotine ' was bom at Tarbes, 10th September 


1755 ; died 14th Jan. 1841. See his lying Mbnoircs 
(4 vols. 1842 ; trails. 1897). [Bar-ehS de Vyeh-zak'.] 
Baretti, Giuseppe Marc Antonio, born at 
Turin in 1719, in 1751 established himself as a 
teacher of Italian in London, He revisited 
the Continent (1760-66), where he published a 
readable book of travels, and in Venice started 
the Frusta ItUeraria , or ‘ literary scourge.’ In 
1769 he stabbed a Haymarket bully in self- 
defence, and was tried for murder, but acquitted 
— Dr Johnson, Burke, and Garrick testifying to 
his character. He died m London, 5th May 1789. 
His thirty-six works included an Italian and 
English Dictionaiy (1760; 10th ed. 1854). 

Barham, Francis Foster, founder of a new 
mystic religion called ‘Alism,’ was born near 
Pen/ance m 1808, and died at Bath, 9th Februaiy 
1871. See Memorial by Sir I. Pitman (1873). 

Barham, Richard Harris, author of the 
Ingoldsby legends, was born at Canterbury, 6th 
Docember 1788. In 1795 he succeeded to the 
manor of Tappington, and m 1802 he met with an 
almost fatal coach acc^Ient whilst on his way to 
St Paul’s School, an” accident that pattially 
crippled his right arm for life. He entered 
Brasenose College, Oxford (1807), was ordained 
(1813), and m 1821 received a minor canotiry of St 
Paul’s Cathedral, three years later becoming 
incumbent of a City church, and priest in ordi- 
nary of the chapels loyal His first novel, 
Baldwin (1819), fell still-born ; his second, My 
Cousin Nicholas (1841 ), appeared in Blackwood’s 
Magazine; and with the commencement of Bent- 
ley’s Miscellany in 1837, ho began his series of 
inimitable burlesque metrical tales under the 
pen-name of Thomas Ingoldsby. They weie Hist 
collected into a volume in 1840, ami the third 
senes was published in 1847 with a brief memoir 
of the author by his son. Barham’s lyrics were 
published separately m 1881. He died m Lou- 
don, June 17, 1845. See his Life and Letters by 
Ins son (2 vols. 1870 ; 3d ed. 1880) 

Bar-Hebrssus. See Abulfara.t. 

Bariatinski, Alexander Ivanovich, Prince 
(1814-79), a Russian field-marshal, who distin- 
guished himself against the famous Shamyl (q v.). 

Baring, a great financial and commercial house 
established in London in 1770 by the two sons of 
John Baring (1097-1748), a German cloth manu- 
facturer, who in 1717 started a small business at 
Larkbear, near Honiton, Devon. Those sons 
were John (1730-1S1G) and Francis (1740-1810), 
who was created a baronet by Pitt In 1793, and 
who at the time of his death had amassed a for- 
tune of nearly seven millions.— His eldest son, 
Sir Thomas Baring (1772-1848), was chiefly 
remarkable as a patron of art.— Ilis fourth son, 
Charles Thomas (1807-79), Bishop of Durham, 
was a strong Evangelical, noted for his piety ana 
personal kindliness.— Sir Francis Thornhill 
Baring (1796-1860), created Lord Northbrook in 
the year of his death, eldest son of Sir Thomas, 
was educated at Oxford, where in 1817 he took a 
louble first. He represented Portsmouth from 
1826 till 1865. Under successive Whig govern- 
ments, he was Lord of the Treasury, Secretary to 
the Treasury, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
First Lord of the Admiralty.— His son, Thomas 
George, second Lord Northbrook, was born in 
1826, and was successively a Lord of the Admir- 
alty, Under-socretary of State for India, Under- 
secretary of War, Governor-general of India 
(1872-76), First Lord of the Admiralty (1880-85), 
and an earl (1876), and died 1904.— Thomas 
Barzno (1799-1878), brother of the first Lord 
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Northbrook, devoted himself early to commercial 
purauita, to picture-collecting, and to politics. 
Entering parliament as a Conservative m 1835, he 
represented Huntingdon fiom 1844 till his death. 
In 1885 the head of tho firm, Edward Charles 
Baring (1828-97), was raised to the peerage as 
Baron Revelstoke. The him is engaged in the 
negotiation of national loans, m exchange and 
money-broking, and m importation and evpoita- 
tion. In 1890 it just tided over a severe cusis — 
For Alexander Baring, sec Ashburton, Lord; 
and for Sir Evelyn Baiuno, see Cromer, Lord. 

Baring -Gould, Sabine (1831-1024), bom .it 
Kxotei, of an old Devon family, m eaily hie 
lived much in Germany and Fiance. Educated 
at Clare College, Cambridge, ho became incumbent 
of Dalton, Thir.sk, in 1806 ; rector of EastMeisea, 
Colchestei, in 1871 , and in 1881 rectoi of J.ewTren- 
chard, Devon. His works (about a bundled) in- 
clude novels, topographical, mythological, Lheo- j 
logical, and other studies. 

Barker, Edmund Henrv (1788-1830), classical 
scholai, born at Hollym vicaiage, S.E. Yorkslme, 
studied at Trinity, Cambridge. He lost all he had 
in a lawsuit, and after some yeais in the Fleet 
pnson, died in a mean London lodging-house. 

Barker, Harlfy Gr\n\illb, dramatist and 
actor-managei, was born m London in 1877. A 
Fabian anu champion of the Itepeitory mo\o- 
ment, he has wntten The I'oysey Inheritance 
(1905), IJ r aste*(1907), and othei poweiful plajs. 

Barker, Lady. See Broome. 

Barker, Robert (1739 1800), a nalivo of Kells, 
and artist in Edinburgh, who in 1788 exhibited a 
panorama of that city, the eaihest known of. 

Barker, Thomas, ‘ of Bath ’ (1709-1847), painter 
of rural ami other scones, was boin near Pont)* 
pool, and died at Bath. — His eldest son, Thomas 
Jones Barker (1815-82), was bom at Bath, and 
died in London A pamtei of battle-scenes, he 
lias been styled the ‘ English lloiaeo Vornet.’ 

Barlow, Jane (ISoO- 1917), bom at Clontaif, 
the eldest daughter ot a fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin, published in 1892 a icmaikable volume ol 
Irish Jdylls , followed by Bogin ml Studies , Kein- 
gan's Quality, Mrs Mai tin's Company, &e. 

Barlow, Joel, poet and politician, born 24th 
March 1754 at Reading in Connecticut, studied at 
Dartmouth and Yale colleges, and solved as a 
military chaplain during the war of independence 
In 1788 he came to France as agent for a land 
company ; iu 1792 published in London a poem 
entitled The Consjdracy of Kings ; and the same 
year was deputed by the Ixmdoii lefouners to 
‘proceed to Paris, Vhere he received tho lights of 
French citizenship. He spent some years on the 
Contihent in political, liteiary, and mercantile 
pursuits, in which he made a fortune, ami served 
as American consul at Algiers, lie returned to 
America in 1805, and was appointed ambassador 
to France in 1811. He died, 22d December 1812, 
near Cracow, when on his way to a conference 
with Napoleon. His Columbia d (1807), the germ 
of which was contained in his Vision of Columbus 
(1787), is an historical review of events from the time 
of Columbus to the French Revolution. Other 
works are his intemperate Advice to the Privdcged 
Ordei'8 (1791-95), and the would-be humorous 
poem. Hasty Pudding. See Todd’s Life and Utters 
of Joel Bartow (I860). 

Barlow, Thomas (1007-91), the ‘trimmiug* 
Calvinistic Bishop of Lincoln, was born at Orton 
in Westmorland, and educated at Apploby and 
Queen’s College, Oxford, of which he became 


piovost in 1657. He was consecrated in 1075, 
and died at his palace of Buckden, Hunts 
Barlow, William (died 1508), a weathercock 
reformer, from 1530 Bishop successively of St 
Asaph, St Davids, Bath, and Chichester.— His son 
William (died 1025), Archdeacon of Salisbury, 
wiote on the compass and magnetism. 

Bar'mecides, or Barmekides, a Persian family 
descended from Barmak, a physician and priest 
of Balkh, in Khorassan Khalid bin Bermek 
became piimc-mimstei of the first Abbaside 
calif ; and Ins virtuous and able son, Yiihja, was 
m 7S0 mado vizier by Ilaroun-al-Rasclud, who, 
liowevei, in 803 exterminated the entire race. 

Barnard, Lady Anne (1750-1825), author of 
* Auld Robin Gray,’ eldest daughter of James 
Lindsay, fifth Earl of Balcarres, in 1793 married 
Andrew Barnard (1703-1807), a son ot the Bishop 
of Limeiick, and colonial secretary at the Cape 
from 1797 Her matchless lyric, named after tho 
Balcarres herd, was written to an old melody m 
1772 ; but she first acknowledged its authorship 
in 1823 to Sir Walter Scott. Hei delightful 
Letteis were published in 1901 as South Africa 
a Centiti if Ago. See Lord Crawford’s Javcs of 
the Lnuh(ti,s (1849), and Miss D. Fairbndge’s iAuly 
A ime Barnaul (\ 925). 

Barnard, Henry (1811-1900), Ameiican educa 
bionist, bom at Haitfoid, Conn. 

Barnardo, Du Thomas John (1845-1905), 
founder in 1800 of the ‘Baniaido Homes’ for 
Homeless clnldien, was bom in Ireland of .Spamsh- 
Gorman- Anglo* Irish parentage See his Life (1907). 

Barnato, Barney (1852-97), South African 
million, me, was bom in Whitechapel of Jewish 
parentage, went out to Knnbeilev with a small 
ciicus m 1873, and .’i owned lmnself oil a home- 
ward Capo steamer. See Life by Raymond (1897). 

Baniave, Anioine (1761-93), Revolutionist, 
bom at Gienoble, brought back the loyal lamily 
fiom Yaiemies, but, subsequently advocating 
moio moderate courses, was guillotined. 

Barnby, Sir Joseph (1838-96), musician, was 
bom at Yoik, and knighted m 1892. 

Barnes, Albert (1798-1870), biblical expositor, 
was born at Rome, N Y., and died at Philadelphia, 
a Presbyteuan minister there 1830-67. 

Barnes, Thomas (1786-1841), editor of the 
Times from 1807, was educated at Chiist’s Hos- 
pital and Pembroke College, Cambridge. 

Barnes, William (1800-80), England's best 
purely pastoral poet, was bom at Rushav, neai 
ytuiminster-Newtoii in the Yale of Blackmoor, 
of an old DoiseL stock. Spite of eaily difficulties, 
lie acq tmed remaikable learning, and after some 
tune iu a solicitor’s office, taught a school at 
k Doi Chester with success. After obtaining a um- 
veisity degreo and receiving ordination, he Decanie 
curate of Whitcombe in 1847, and rector of 
Wiuteiborne Came in 1802. Meantime he had 
become w idely known by his flue idyllic poetry 
in the Dorset dialect, * the bold and broad Done 
of England.’ His first volume appeared in 1844 ; 
tho second, llicomcly Rhymes, in 1859; the third 
in 1802 ; the three were collected in 1879 as Poems 
of Rural Lift in the Dorset Dialect. He wrote 
several philological works, being specially jealous 
to preserve the purity of English. See Life (1887) 
by h is daughter, Mrs Lucy Baxter (‘ Leader Scott,* 
1837-1902), who wrote much on Italian themes. 

Barnett, John, composer, was bom at Bed- 
ford, 15th July 1802, and died 10th April 1890, 
having for some time been musical director of the 
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Olympic Theatre.— Ilis nephew, John Francis 
Barnett (1837-1916), was also a composer. 

Barneveldt, Jan van Olden, Graml Pen- 
sionary of Holland, was born at Amersfooit in 
1547, and in 1509 commenced practice at the 
Hague as an advocate. Through Barneveldt’s 
influence Prince Maurice succeeded Ins murdmed 
father as stadtholder (1584); but Barneveldt it 
also was, who, becoming head of the republican 
party, opposed the warlike tendencies of Main ice, 
concluded (1009) a truce with Spam, and pre- 
Aented the States-general from joining the revolt 
of the Bohemians His influence excited the 
house of Nassau to still greater jealousy, which 
in the religious conhoversies between the Re- 
monstrants and Gomansts degenerated into the 
bittoiesfc hostility (see Arminh/s) To obuate a 
civil war, Barne\eldt proposed an ecclesiastical 
assembly, which agreed to a geneial toloration. 
The States concurred , but the intrigues of the 
Orange party brought about a change of views, 
by repiesentmg the Remonstrants as sectet 
friends of Spain. Barneveldt was sctirrilonsly 
attacked and insulted by the mob, with whom 
Maurice was an idol. In 1618 he was illegally 
arrested, along with Grotius ; and, condemned as 
a traitor, on 13th May 1619 he was bolieaded at 
the Hague. His two sons were at the same tnno 
dismissed from office. Four yeais aftet their 
father’s death they took pait in a conspnacy, 
which, however, was discovered. The elder 
escaped to Antwerp, the younger was beheaded. 
See Motley’s Life of Barneveldt (2 vols. 1874). 

Barnfield, Richard, born at Norbury, Shrop- 
shire, in 1574, studied at Brasenose College, 
Oxford, and died, a countiy gentleman, at Stone, 
in Staffordshire, in 1627. There are editions of 
his pastoral poems, quaint, lhythmic, dainty, but 
over-luxuriant, by Grosart (1876) and Ai her (1882). 

Bamum, Phineas Taylor, American show- 
man, was born at Bethel, Conn., July 5, 1810, 
and died at Bridgeport, 7th April 1891, worth 
$5,000,000. See his Autobiography (1854 ; new ed. 
1888), Humbugs of the, World (1865), Struggles and 
Triumphs (1809), and Money-gett mg (1883). 

Baroche, Pierre-Jules (1802-70), a French 
Bonapartist politician. [Ba-roash 1 .] 

Baronius, Caesar, a great Catholic ecclesi- 
astical historian, born at Sora, in Naples, 30th 
August 1538 Coming to Rome at nineteen, lie 
was one of the first pupils of St Philip Neri, and 
attached himself to his Congregation of the 
Oratory, of which in 1593 he became superior 
His Annnles Ecclesiastici a Christo natoiul Annum 
1198 ( 12 vols. 1588-93) was written m reply to the 
Protestant Magdeburg Centuries , its object to 
prove that the Church of Rome wa8 identical 
with the Christian church of the 1st century. 
Honours were now showered upon him. lie 
became confessor to the pope, apostolical pro- 
tonotary, cardinal in 1596, Vatican librarian, and 
would have been elected pope in 1605 but for 
the Spaniards, who were indignant at his argu- 
ment against Spain’s claim to Sicily. He died 
June 80, 1607. The best edition of the Annales 
—a too polemical and uncritical work— is by 
Mansi (88 vole. Lucca, 1788-59), which contains 
Pagf’s Critica. Odoricus Raynaldus wrote a 
continuation to 1565 (9 vols. 1646-76). A new 
edition, with the continuations of Raynaldus, 
Ac., is by Theiner (87 vols Bar-le-Duc, 1864-83), 
who wrote a continuation for 1572-85 (Romo, 3 
vols. 1857). Baron ins’s Martyrologivm Romanum 
1690) also deserves notice. Sec Lives by Sana 
Rome, 1862) and Lady A. Kerr (1899). 


Barrantes, Vicente (1829-98), a Spanish writer 
of plays, satires, stories, &c., wa*s born at BAdajoz. 

Barras, Paul-Jean-Fran^ois-Nicolas, Comte 
de, Revolutionist, was born June 30, 1755, at 
Fos-Einplioux in Var, of one of its oldest families. 
In his youth he served against the English in 
India ; then, returning home, plunged into reck- 
less dissipation at Pans An original member 
of the Jacobin Club, he represented Var in the 
National Convention, voted for the king's execu- 
tion, ami had a share in the Girondists’ downfall. 
He conducted the siege of Toulon, and sup- 
pressed, with great cruelty, the revolt m the south 
of Fiance. Hated by Robespierre, he played the 
chief pait m the tyrant’s overthrow, and by the 
tcruhed Convention was appointed virtual dic- 
tator; as such he ciuslied the intrigues of the 
Terrorists. On subsequent occasions he acted 
with decision against both Royalists and 
Jacobins; and in 1795, being again appointed 
dictator, he called his young fnend Bonaparte to 
Ins aid, who assured his own future with the 
histoncal ‘wlnff of grape-shot.' The Directory 
being appointed, Barras was nominated one of 
the tl\o members Once more dictator m 1797, 
lie guided the state almost alone, until his 
co\etousness and love of pleasure had rendered 
him so unpopular that Bonaparte, with Sieyfes’ 
lie!]), overt hi e\v him easily on 18th Bruinatte 
(November 9) 1799. Compelled to remove from 
Pans, lie lesided in Brussels, Marseilles, Rome, 
and Montpellier; in 1815 be returned, and pur- 
chased an estate near Pans with part of the gieat 
fortune acquired in the Revolution. He died 29th 
January 1829 See his Mbnoires , edited by G. 
Duiuy (Eng. tians. 4 vols. 1895-96). [Bar -rah.] 

Barrd, Isaac (1726-1802), was born at Dublin, 
rose under Wolfe to be lieutenant-colonel, ami 
was wounded at Quebec (1759). He sat in parlia- 
ment fiom 1761 to 1790, and held office sncces 
sively under Lord Bute, Pitt, Rockingham, and 
Loid Slid biu lie. 

Barr&s, Maurice (1862-1928), French novelist, 
liletaiy artist, politician, apostle of nationalism, 
individualism, provincial patiiotism, and national 
energy, was born at Charmes-sur-Moselle, and 
admitted to the Academy in 1906. 

Barrett, Wilson (1846-1904), actor and theatre 
manager, was bom in Essex. His own Clmsbiau 
melodrama, The Sign of the Cross, was among the 
plays lie acted in. 

Barrie, Sir James Matthew, O.M. (Bart. 1913), 
born 9th May 1860 at Kirriemuir, Forfarshire, was 
educated there and at Dumfries Academy and 
Edinburgh Uimersitv, taking his M.A. in 1882. 
After a year and a half as a journalist in Notting- 
ham, he settled in London, and became a regular 
contributor to the St James's Gazette , British 
Weekly (as ‘Gavin Ogilvy’), National Observer , 
Speaker , See. His first volume, Better Dead (1887), 
was largely a satire on London life ; in Auld Licht 
Idylls (1888) he opened a new and rich vein, the 
humour and the pathos of his native village. 
‘Thrums,’ that village, still furnishes the key- 
note to When a Man’s Single (18881, nominally a 
tale of literary life in London ; ana still more to 
A Window in Thrums (1889) The Little Minister 
(1891), his first novel, came out in Good Words, 
and showed grim humour, pathos, power of char- 
acter-sketching and nature-description, with the 
gift of veracious and vivacious dialogue, but was 
fantastic and less true to naturo than Ins shorter 
tales and sketches; it was dramatised in 1897. 
Walker , London, a farcical comedy, had a pro- 
digious run at Toole’s Theatre iu 1892. Other 
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successful pieces have been The Professor's Love 
Story (1895), Quality Street , The Admirable 
Crichton , Little Mary, Peter Pan ( 1904), Alice-sit-by- 
the- Fire (1905), What Every Woman Knows (1908), 
Dear Brutus (1917), Mary Bose (1920), Shall we Join 
the Ladies ? (1922). Sentimental I'ommy (1896), a 
story, was continued in Tommy and Griul (1900) ; 
Margaret Oailvy (1896) dealt with his mother’s 
life ; The Little White Bird appeared in 1902. 
Peter Pan appeared also in Peter Pan in Kensington 
Gardens (1906), and Peter and Wendy (1911). 

Barrington, George, was born 14th May 1755 
at Maynooth, Ireland, the son of a silversmith 
named Henry Waldron. In London he turned 
pickpocket, and was in 1790 transported to Botany 
Bay, but on the voyage out frustrated a convict 
conspiracy, so was emancipated m 1792. He 
became high constable of Parramatta, New South 
Wales, where he died, 28th Dec. 1804. He was not 
the author of A Voyage to New South Wales (1795), 
a Sequel thereto (1800), or even of the prologue, 
‘True patriots we,’ &c (1796). See Athenaeum, 
Feb 12, 1898, p. 216. 

Barrington, John Shute, Viscount, was born, 
the son of a London merchant, at Theobalds in 
1678, and, after four years’ study at Utrecht, was 
called to the bar in 1699. His Rights of Pro - 
testant Dissenters (1704) gained him the confidence 
of the Presbyterians ; his Dissuasive from Jacob it- 
ism (1713) recommended him to George I., and in 
1720 he was raised to the Irish peerage as baron 
and viscount, having ten years before assumed 
the name Barrington. He was returned for Ber- 
wick in 1715, but expelled from the House of 
Commons in 1723 for his connection with a 
bubble speculation. He died at Becket, Berk- 
shire, 14th December 1734. See Life prefixed to 
his theological works (3 vols. 1828). Of his six 
sons, four deserve notice.— William Wildman, 
2d Viscount (1717-93), in 1740 was returned by 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, and until 1778 constantly 
held office in the Admiralty, War Office, Ex- 
chequer, or Post-office. — Daines (1727-1800) was 
called to the bar, where he attained a consider- 
able position. His numerous writings embrace 
law, antiquities, and natural history, but his only 
important work is his Observations on the Statutes 
(1766).— Samuel (1729-1800) was a distinguished 
admiral.— Shute (1734-1826) became successively 
Bishop of Llandaff, Salisbury, and (1791) Durham. 

Barros, Joao de (1496-1570), a Portuguese his- 
torian, born at Vizeu. 

Barrot, Camille Hyacinthe Odilon (1791- 
1878), a liberal French statesman. See his 
Mlmoiree Posthuigm (4 vols. 1875-76). [Bar-ro\] 

Barrow, Isaac, mathematician and divine, was 
born, in 1630 in London, where his father was 
linen-draper to Charles I. At the Charterhouse 
he was chiefly distinguished for pugnacity ; 
but at Felstead, in Essex, his next school, he 
greatly improved. In 1648 he was entered at 
Peterhouse, Cambridge, under his uncle, Iaaao 
Barrow (1614-80), then a fellow, and afterwards 
Bishop of Sodor and Man and St Asaph. In 1645, 
before he had come Into residence, nis uncle was 
ejected ; so he went instead to Trinity, where he 
became a fellow in 1649. Finding that to be a 
good theologian he must know chronology, that 
chronology implies astronomy, and astronomy 
mathematics, he applied himself to the latter 
science with distinguished success. To the 
classics he had already devoted much study, and 
In 1654 he was recommended for the Greek chair ; 
but a suspicion of Arminianism interfered with 
his success. After this disappointment he went 


abroad (1655), and travelled four years through 
France and Italy to Smyrna and Constantinople, 
back to Venice, and home through Germany and 
Holland. Soon after his retui n he took orders 
(1659), and next year was appointed professor of 
Greek. In 1662 he received the chair of Geometry 
at Gresham College, London, which he resigned 
on his appointment to the Lucasian professorship 
of Mathematics at Cambridge (1668). Tins too 
he resigned in 1669, in favour of his pupil Isaac 
Newton. On quitting his professorship, lie 
obtained from his uncle a small sinecure in Wales, 
and from Dr Seth Ward, Bishop of Salisbury, a 
prebend in that cathedral. He devoted the 
revenues of both to charitable purposes, and 
resigned them in 1672, on being appointed by the 
king Master of Trinity College. In 1675 he was 
nominated vice-chancellor of the university ; on 
4th May 1677 he died in London, and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. He was only 47, but he 
had achieved a reputation which time has left 
unimpaired. As a theologian, his fame lests 
mainly on his posthumous Treatise on the Pope’s 
Supremacy, and on his eloquent sermons, un- 
matched as specimens of clear, exhaustive, 
vigorous discussion. One, however, on chanty, 
lasted three hours and a half; and at West- 
minster Abbey he once detained the audience so 
long that they got the organ to play ‘till they 
had blowed linn down.’ Far the best edition of 
Barrow’s English theological works is the Rev. A. 
Napier’s (9 vols. Camb. 1859), with a memoir by 
Whewell, who in I860 also edited his Latin mathe- 
matical works, Lectiones Geometr\ca > , Lectiones 
Optica % &c., some of which have been translated. 

Barrow, Sir John, was born of humble parent- 
age at Dragley Beck, Lancashire, in 1764, and 
educated at Ulve»-^on. Having for three jears 
been timekeeper m a Liverpool iron-foundry, he 
made a vovage (1781) on a Greenland whaler, and 
next taught mathematics in a school at Green- 
wich. In 1792 he became private secretary to 
Lord Macartney, ambassador to China ; in China 
he learnt Chinese, and collected valuable mate- 
rials, which he afterwards published, partly m the 
Quarterly Review , and partly m his Travels in 
China (1804). When in 1797 Lord Macartney 
became governor of Cape Colony, Barrow made 
extensive excursions m the interior, which he 
described in his still valuable Travels xn Southern 
Africa (1803). From 1804 to 1845 he was secretary 
to the Admiralty ; in 1835 was created a barouet ,• 
and died in London, 23d November 1848. Barrow 
also published A Voyage to Cochin-China (1806), 
The Life of Macartney (1807), Voyages into the 
Arctic Regions (1818), Voyages of Arctic Discovemj 
(1846), besides a series of lives of naval worthies. 
He promoted Arctic expeditions; and Barrow 
Strait, Cape Barrow, and Point Barrow presen e 
his memory. He may also be claimed as the 
founder of the Geographical Society (1830), of 
which he was vice-president till his death. See 
his Autobiography (1847X and the Memoir by 
Staunton (1852). 

Barry, Ann. See Barry, Spranoer. 

Barry, Comtesse du. See Du Barry. 

Barry, Sir Charles, R.A., architect, was bom 
at Westminster in 1795, and educated at private 
schools in Leicestershire and Bedfordshire. In 
1810 he was indentured to a firm of Lambeth 
surveyors ; in 1817 he went to Italy. A wealthy 
Englishman, attracted by the beauty of his 
drawings, took him with him to the East; in 
1820 he returned to England. He was archi- 
tect of the Manchester Athenseum, a building 
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in the Grecian style, and of the Biuningham 

rammar- school, the latter the most beautiful of 

is works. In London he designed the Travellers’ 
and Reform Clubs, and the College of Surgeons. 
After the burning of the old Houses of Parliament 
m 1884, on a public competition Barry's design 
for the new building was adjudged the best. The 
work was commenced in 1840 ; and on 3d February 
1852 Her Majesty opened the Victoria Tower 
and Royal Gallery in state, and knighted the 
architect. Elected an R A. in 1841, he died at 
Clapham, May 12, 18G0, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. See the Life (1867) by his second 
son, Alfred Barry, D D , who, born in 1820, 
was Bishop of Sydney from 1884 to 1889. The 
eldest son, Charles Barry (I.Y23-1900), was 
an architect; so was the thud son, Edward 
Middleton Barry (18S0-S0); the fifth son, Sir 
John Wolfe-Barry, K.C.B (1830-1918), was the 
engineer of the Towei Bridge, Bany docks, &c., 
ami was croated a baronet in 1897. 

Barry, Elizabeth (1058-1713), a London 
actress, brought out by the Eail of Rochester. 

Barry, James, historical painter, was bom at 
Cork, October 11, 1741. A protege of Buike, he 
studied in Italy (1766-70), and in 1782 was ap- 
pointed professor of Painting to Lho Royal 
Academy, fiom which his initablo temper 
brought about his expulsion (1799) He died in 
poverty, 22d Februaiy 1800. See J Coni) ns 
Carr's Papers on Ait (1885). 

Barry, Martin (1S02-55), physiologist, born at 
Fratton, Hampshire, studied much abioad, was 
house-surgeon to the Maternity Hospital, Edin- 
burgh (1844-53), and died at Beccles. 

Barry, Spranoer (1719-77), an actor, Garrick’s 
rival, born at Dublin, in 1708 married the actress 
Mrs Ann Dancer, nee Street (1734-1801) 

Barry Cornwall. See Proctfr. 

Bart&s, Gcillaump df. Saluste du, soldier, 
diplomatist, and man of letters, was born at 
Montfort, in Armagnac, in 1544, and died in 1590 
of wounds received at the battle of Ivry. His 
chief poem, Ijo Sepmaine. gives an account of the 
creation, and is said to have had a considerable 
influence on Milton’s Paradise Lost. Thirty edi- 
tions of it came out in six years. Joshua Sylvester 
(1563-1018) Englished his poems. See Pellissier’s 
Vie de Du Bartas (1883). 

Barth, Heinrich, traveller, was born at Ham- 
burg, 16th February 1821. He studied at Berlin, 
and, after visiting Italy and Sicily, in 1845 passed 
over to Tangier in Africa. On his journey to 
Cairo, he was wounded and plundered by Arab 
robbers. He afterwards visited Sinai, Palestine, 
Asia Minor, and Greece. He was next appointed 
by the British government, along with Dr Over- 
weg, scientific companion to Mr James Richard- 
son. Starting from Tripoli early in 1850, they 
crossed the Great Desert. Barth soon separated 
from his friends, who both succumbed to the 
climate, and continued his explorations, which 
extended to Adam&wa m the south, and from 
Bagirmi in the east to Timbuktu in the west, 
upwards of 12,000 miles, and which he described 
In Travels and Discoveries in Central Africa (5 vols. 
1857-58). Afterwards he made se\eral journeys 
in Greece, Turkey, and Asia Minor. He died at 
Berlin, November 25, 1865. 

Barth, or Bart, Jean, was bom, a fisherman’s 
son, at Dunkirk in 1651, and served first in the 
Dutch navy under De Ruyter, but on the outbreak 
of the war with Holland passed over to the French 
service. For a while the captain of a privateer, in 


1091 ho commanded a small squadion in the North 
Soa, where he desti oyed many English vessels, and 
made a descent on the coast near Newcastle. In 
1094, after a despeiate struggle with a superior 
Dutch fleet, he recaptured a large flotilla of corn- 
ships, and brought them safely into Dunkirk. 
Soon after he was taken prisoner and carried to 
Plymouth, but escaped in a fishing-boat to France. 
The king received him with distinction at Ver- 
sailles, and in 1697 appointed him to the com- 
mand of a squadron. The peace of Ryswick ter- 
minated Barth’s active career, and he died at 
! Dnnkiik, Api il 27, 1702 Bee Sir J. K. Laughton’s 
Studies in Naval History (1887), and H. Malo’s 
Les Corsaires dttnkerquois (1912). 

Barth6lemy, Augusts Marseille (1796-1867). 
a French poet and Bonapartist, was born and 
died at Marseilles, of which city he was librarian. 

Barth^lemy, J ean Jacques (1716-95), a learned 
.French abb6 and antiquary, best known by his 
* Voyage dujeune Anacharsis en Grice ( 4 vols. 1788). 
The first complete edition of liis works was that 
of Villenave (4 vols, 1821), with a biography. 

Barthelemy Saint-Hllaire, Jules (1805-95), a 
French scholar and statesman, born in Tails, best 
known by his translation of Aristotlo and his 
writings on Indian philosophy. 

Bartholdi, Auguste (1884-1904), sculptor, was 
born at Colmar, Alsace, of Italian ancestry on 
his father’s side. His best-known works are the 
‘ Lion of Belfort ’and the colossal bronze ‘ Liberty 
enlightening the World,’ unveiled on Bedloe’s 
Island, New York Haibour, m 1886. 

Bartholin, Kaspar (1685-1629), Swedish author 
of fifty works.— His son, Thomas (1610-80), was 
a philologist, naturalist, and physician. 

Bartholomseus Anglicus See Glanville. 

Bartholomd, Albert (1848-1928), French sculp- 
tor and painter, born at Tliiverval 

Bartleman ? James (1709-1821), a London bari- 
tone singei with a voice of unusual compass 

Bartlett. Bee Ashmead-Bartj.ktt. 

Bartlett, William Henry, artist, born in 
London in 1809, and died on the voyage from 
Malta to Marseilles, 13tli September 1854. He 
illustrated nineteen quarto volumes with English, 
Continental, and Eastern sketches. 

Bartley, Georoe (1782-1858), a comedian, born 
at Bath, who married in 1814, for his second wife, 
an actress more celebrated than himself, Sarah 
Williamson or Smith (1783-1850). 

BaFtoli. Taddeo (1362-1422), an Italian painter 
of the Siennese school. — Daniello Bartoli 
(1608-85) was rector of the Jesuit College at 
Rome in 1685, and wrote a history of the order 
(1053-78).— Pietro Santo Bartoli, sometimes 
called 1 Perugino’ (1635-1700), was a painter after 
the manner of Poussin, and a skilful etcher. 

Bartoll'ni, Lorenzo (1777-1850), an Italian 
sculptor, bom at Veniio in Tuscany. 

Bartolomme'o, Fra (properly Bacclo della 
Porta), one of the most distinguished masters of 
the Florentine school of painting, was born near 
Florence in 1475. His first teacher was Cosiino 
Rosselli ; but he owed his higher cultivation to 
the study of the works of Leonardo da Vinci. 
His subjects are mostly religious, and by far the 
greater part of his pieces belong to the later years 
of his lire. He was a warm adherent of Savona- 
rola, after whose tragical end he in 1500 assumed 
the Dominican habit. The visit of the young 
Raphael to Florence in 1504 seems to have been 
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instrumental in stimulating him to resume Ins 
art. He imparted to Raphael his knowledge of 
colommg, and acquired fiom him a more perfect 
knowledge of perspective The two remained 
constant friends — Bartolommeo on one occasion 
finishing certain of Raphael’s unfinished works, 
Raphael performing a like kindness for him at 
another time. Bartolommeo died at Florence, 
81st October 1517. The greater number of his 
works are to be seen at Florence, in the gallery 
of the Pitti Palace, but the Louvre possesses a 
fine ‘Annunciation’ by him. See works by 
Frantz (Rathbon, 1879), Leader Scott (1880), 
Gruyer (Pans, 1880), and Knapp (Halle, 1903) 

Bartoloz'zl, Francesco, engraver, was born in 
Florence, September 21, 1727, and settled in 
London m 1/04 In 1769, on the formation of 
the Royal Academy, he was nominated an original 
member, and executed, from a design by his It lend 
Cipriani, the diploma, which is still in use, and 
ranks as one of his masterpieces. In 1802 he 
accepted a flattering invitation from the Prince 
Regent of Portugal, to take the superintendence 
of a school of engraveis at Lisbon, whither he 
repaired three years afterwards, and there resided 
until his death, March 7, 1815. He was tho grand 
father of Madame Vestris Ilis prints, said to 
be more numerous than those of any engraver, 
include line engravings and stippled works, 
printed in brown ami red. 8ee Tuer’s Ba rtolozzi 
and his Works (2 vols. 1882) 

Barton, Andrew, a Scottish naval commander 
who in 1506 sent James IV three barrels full of 
Flemish pirates’ heads, and who was killed m an 
engagement with two English ships in the Downs, 
2d August 1511. 

Barton, Benjamin Smith (1766-1815), Amer- 
ican naturalist and medical practitioner. 

Barton, Bernard, the Quaker poet, was born 
at Carlisle, 8lst January 1784. In 1809 he became 
clerk to a bank at Wood bridge, a post which lie 
held till within two days of his death, 19tli 
February 1849 His Metrical Effusions (1812) 
brought him into correspondence with Southey ; 
whilst Poems by an Amateur (1818), Poems (1820), 
Ac. gained him the friendship of Lamb. His 
devotional poems have an echo of George Her- 
bert, and some of his lyrics are graceful ; but he 
is less a poet than a versifier, easy and pleasant 
withal. See his Poems and tetters (1 S49). selected 
by his daughter, with a memoir by her husband, 
Edward FitzGerald ; and K. V. Lucas’s Bernard 
Barton and his Friends (1894). 

Barton, Clara (1821-1912), bom at oxford, 
Mass., founded the U.8. Red Cross Society (1882). 

Barton, Sir Edwund, G.C M.G. (1849-1920), 
born at Sydney, was the first Prime Munster 
of tho Australian Commonwealth (1901-3). 

Barton, Elizabeth, the Holy Nun or Maid of 
Kent, was born in 1506, and about 1525, when a 
domestic servant at Aldington in Kent, had an 
illness, and uttered hysterical ravings. When her 
illness left her, she still continued her trances and 
prophetic utterances, which drew so much atten- 
tion that Archbishop Warham sent two monks to 
examine her. One of these, Edward Booking, 
instructed her careftrlly in the controversial 
points between his church and the Protestants, 
and persuaded her to give herself out as directly 
inspfred by the Virgin. Soon afterwards she be- 
came an Inmate of the priory of St Sepulchre at 
Canterbury, with Booking for confessor. As 
soon as Henry VUI.’s divorce was mooted, the 
Nun denounced it, and threatened the king with 


death if lie persisted. His maniage to Anne 
Boleyn (1 533)and subsequent immunity destroyed 
her credit ; and meantime Warham had died, 
and Cranmer reigned in his room. She was soon 
‘ put to the question,' and repeated examinations 
drew a full confession liom her that ‘she never 
had visions in all her life.’ She was hanged at 
Tyburn with Bocking and four other accomplices 
on 20th April 1531. 

Baruch (‘ the Blessed '), the son of Neriah, the 
faithful fnend and secretary of Jeremiah. 

Barye, Antoine Louis (1795-1875), a French 
sculptoi, distinguished for his bronze statues of 
animals See Fiench monographs by Alexandre 
(1889) and Ballu (1S90). [Bah-ree.] 

Basedow, Johann Bernhard (1723-90), an 
educationist who sought to leduce to practice 
the maxims of Rousseau and Comenius, was born 
at Ildmbuig, and died at Magdeburg See his 
Life by Meyer (2 vols 1792), ami works by Hahn 
(18S5) and Pmloche (Pans, 1890). [Bah-zeh-dc ? .] 

Basevi, George (1794-1845), the architect of 
the FiUwilliam Museum, Cambridge, was killed 
by a fall in Ely Cathedral. 

Bashkirtseff, Marie, artist and diarist, was 
bom of noble family at Pultowa, South Russia, 
11th November 1860, and died of consumption, 
on tho 31.st. October 1884, at Pans, where she had 
become famous as a brilliant member of society, 
a woman of marvellous accomplishments, and a 
painter of very high promise. See her Journal 
(Eng trans 1890) and tetters (trails 1891). 

Basil, St, surnamed The Great (c 329-79), one 
of the greatest of the Greek Fathers, was born 
at Ciesarea, m Cappadocia, and in 870 succeeded 
Eusebius as bishop of lus native city. The best 
editions of his works are the Benedictine (3 vols. 
Puns, 1739) ami Migne’s (4 vols. Paris, 1866) 

Basil I , ‘ the Mae Ionian,’ Byzantine emperor 
(8f)7-886) 

Basile, Giambattista, the compiler of the Pen- 
tameione (Naples, 1637), a collection of fifty Nea- 
politan folk-tales, edited by Liebrecht (Breslau, 
1846), and translated by Sir II. Burtou (1893). 

Basili'des, one of the greatest of the Gnostics, 
who flourished at Alexandria about 125 a d. 

Basire, Isaac (1607-76), archdeacon of Nor- 
thumberland and rector of Stanhope, was born 
of Huguenot parentage either at Rouen or m 
Jersey. Ousted by the parliamentarians, lie 
visited the Le\ ant (1647-61) to incline the Greek 
Church to communion with the English. See 
Life by Darnell (1831). 

Basire, James (1780-1802), a London engraver, 
the son, father, and grandfather of thiee engravers 
—Isaac (1704-68), James (1709-1822), and James 
(1796-1869). 

Baskerville, John, printer, was born in 1706 
at Sion Hill, Wolverley, Worcestershire. A foot- 
man to start with, he afterwards became a writ- 
ing-master in Birmingham, and from 1740 earned 
on the business of Japanning there with great 
success. About 1750 he began to make costly 
experiments in letter- founding, and produced 
types which have scarcely yet been excelled. His 
uarto Virgil (17 56), in Macaulay’s words, * was the 
rst of those magnificent editions which went 
fbrth to astonish Europe,’ and which, 55 in number, 
included Milton, Juvenal, Congreve, Addison, 
the Bible, a Greek New Testament, Horace, aim 
Catullus. He died, bequeathing £12,000, 8th 
January 1775. A foe to ’superstition/ he chose 
to be buried in his own garden, whence in 1826 
his remains were exhumed. 
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Basnage, Jacques <1653-1723), a theologian, 
diplomatist, and historian, driven fiom France 
to Holland by the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. See French Life by Mailhet (1880). 

Bass, Georoe, a naval surgeon who in 1796-98 
explored the strait that bears lus name between 
Tasmania and Australia. He died about 1812, a 
South American miner. 

Bass, Michael Thomas (1799-1884), of the 
famous Burton blowing firm of Bass & Co., 
founded by William Bass in 1777, joined the busi- 
ness on leaving school, and afterwards acted as 
traveller. From 1848 till 1883 he sat as a Liberal 
for Derby, to which, as to Burton, his benefactions 
were very munificent. Of simple tastes, he 
declined more than once a baronetcy and a peer- 
age. Both honours were conferred on his son 
Michael Arthur Bass (1837-1909), the former in 
1882, and the latter m 1886, when he took the 
title of Baron Burton. 

Baasa'no (properly Giacomo da Ponte), painter, 
was born at Bassano in 1510, and studied at Venice. 
He founded a school whose specialty was the 
delineation of markets, cattle, and country scenes ; 
but bis altar-piece ot the ‘ Nativity ’ at Bassano 
shows his power of handling sublimer subjects. 
He died in 1592, leaving four sons, all also painters. 

Basse, Willtam, an Oxfordshire poet, who 
published between 1602 and 1653, his best-known 
piece an elegy on Shakespeare. R. W. Bond lias 
edited his poems (1892). 

Bassendyne, Thomas, an Edinburgh bookseller, 
who in 1576 reprinted the second Geneva version 
of the New Testament (the first published m 
Scotland), and died 3d October 1577. See Dobson’s 
History of the Bassandyne Bible (Edin. 1887). 

Bassompierre, Franqois de (1579-1646), was 
raised to the rank of Marshal of France m 1622 ; 
bore an active part in the siege of La Rochelle ; 
but was imprisoned by Richelieu in the Bastille 
from 1631 to 1643. He was an accomplished 
courtier, extravagant in luxury, and excessively 
addicted to gallantries. His Journal de mu Vie, 
written in the Bastille, has been edited by the 
Marquis de Chanfei'jrac (4 vols. 1870-77). 

Bastlan, Adolf (1820-1905), tiaveller and 
anthropologist, author of ovei thirty works, was 
born at Bremen. He studied at Berlin, Heidel- 
berg, Prague, Jena, and Wtirzburg, and in 1851 
sailed for Australia as a ship’s doctor, thereafter 
travelling in North and South America, Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and where not else besides. 

Bastlan, Henry Charlton, physiologist, was 
born at Truro, Cornwall, 28th April 1837, and 
from a private school at Falmouth proceeded to 
University College, London, where he became 
professor of Pathological Anatomy (1867), hos- 
pital physician (1871JL and professor of Clinical 
Medicine (1887-95). He championed the doctrine 
of spontaneous generation, and died Nov. 1, 1915. 

Bastlat, Fr£d£ric, political economist, was 
born at Bayonne, 29th June 1801, and died in 
Rome, 24th December 1850. His works, in which 
lie combated protection and socialism, fill 7 vols. 
new ed. 1881). See works by G. de Nouvion 
1905), Rouce (1995), Bidet (1906). [Bast-yah'. } 

Bastide, Jules, a French radical journalist, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in 1848, and member 
of the Constituent Assembly, was born at Paris 
in 1800, and died March 8, 1879. [Bas-fred'.) 

Bastlen-Lepage, Jules, impressionist painter 
of peasant-life and portraitist, was bom at Dam- 
villiers (Meuse), November 1, 1848, and died in 


Pails, December 10, 1884. See Theorist's mono- 
graph (trans. 1892). [Bajt-yanP’-Leh-pdxh'.] 
Bastwlok, John (1593-1654), a Puritan doctor 
of Colchester, who under Laud lost his ears in 
the pillory, and was Imprisoned (1087-40). 

Bataillard, Paul (1816-94), a French writer 
from 1844 on the Gypsies. [Badi-yar'.] 

Bataille, F6lix Henry (1872-1922), French 
poet and dramatist, born at Ntmes. [Bat-ah’ee.] 
Bateman, Kate Josephine (1842-1917), actress, 
born at Baltimore, U.8., in 1862 appeared as 
‘Leah* at Boston, and in 1863-64 played that 
pat t 210 nights at the Adelphi, London. In 1866 
she marriod Dr George Crowe, but in 1868 re- 
turned to the stage. In 1912 she appeared in 
The Younger Generation . — Isabella Bateman and 
Virginia Bateman (Mrs Edward Compton), her 
younger sisters, were also actresses. 

Bateman, Thomas (1821-61), a Derbyshire anti- 
quary, of Lomberdale House, Bakewell. 

Bates, Henry Walter, F.R.S. (1825-92), 
naturalist and traveller, was born at Leicester. 
With his friend, Alfred R. Wallace (q.v.), 1 'in April 
1848 he left to explore the Amazons, and rem&iued 
there till 1859. In 1864 he became assistant- 
secietary of the Royal Geographical Society 
See Memoir by E. Clodd prefixed to fourth ed. 
of Ins Naturalist on the Amazons (1892). 

Bates, Joshua (1788-1864), partner from 1823 
in the great London banking-house of Baring 
Brothers, was born at Weymouth, near Boston, 
U.S. He was a munificent benefactor of the 
Boston free library. 

Bath'ori, a noble Transylvanian family, dating 
from the lltli century, that in 1575 gave Poland 
a king in Stephan Bathon (1582-86). His niece, 
Elizabeth, wife of the Hungarian Count N&dasdy, 
was discovered in 1010 to have murdered 650 
young girls, that she might renew her own 
youth by bathing in their warm blood. Her 
accomplices were burnt ; but she was shut up for 
life in her fortress of Csej, where she died in 1614. 
See Baring-Gould's Book of Werewolves (1865). 

Bath'urst, Earl, a title conferred in 1762 on 
Allen Bai hurst (1684-1775), a Tory statesman, 
and the friend of Pone, Hwift, Congreve, Prior, 
and Sterne, lie had boen raised to the peerage 
forty years before as Baron Bathurst.— His son 
Henry (1714-94), second earl, sat for Cirencester 
from 1735 to 1754, and from 1771 to 1778 was 
Lord Chancellor— ‘one of the weakest, though 
one of the worthiest,’ that ever sat on the wool- 
sack.— His son Henry (1762-1884), third earl, 
was Secretary for the Colonies from 1812 to 1828 
To the same family belonged Henry Bathurst 
(1744-1887), from 1805 Bishop of Norwich, the 
‘only Liberal bishop’ of his day; and his son 
Benjamin (1784-1809), who disappeared mysteri- 
ously between Berlin and Hamburg, as he was 
travelling with despatches from Vienna, 

Batman, John (1800-40), the ‘ Founder of Vic- 
toria,' born at Parramatta, in May 1885 colonised 
the shores of Port Phillip from Tasmania. 

Battenberg. The title Countess of Batteuberg 
was conferred In 1851 on Prince Alexander of 
Hesse’s morganatic spouse, the Countess Hauke 
(1825-95). Fruits of that union were Prince Louis 
Alexander of Battenberg (1854-1921), First Sea 
Lord, 1912-14, Admiral of the Fleet, 1921, who in 
1884 married the eldest daughter of the Princess 
Alice of Hesse, and became Marquis of Milford 
Haven in 1917, chauging the family name to 
Mountbatten ; Prince Alexander of Battenberg 
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(1857-98), And Prince of Bulgaua (see l)elo\v), and 
Prince Henry of Battenbeig (1858-96), who in 

1885 inairied the Pi incise Beatrice (b. 1857), 
youngest daughter of Queen Victoria. He died 
at aea, of fever caught in the Ashanti campaign. 

The above Prince Alexander, chosen prince 
of Bulgaria in 1879, proclaimed the union of 
Eastern Koumolia with Bulgaria (1885) without 
consulting Russia, and thereby also provoked 
the jealousy of the Serbians, whom he deteated 
in a fortnight’s campaign. But in August 

1886 partisans of Russia overpowered him in 
his palace at Solia, forced him to abdicate, and 
carried him off to Rem, in Russian temtory. 
Set free in a few days, he returned ; but after a 
futile attempt to conciliate the Czar, he abdicated 
final ly next month, and as Count Haitenau retired 
to Darmstadt. He died 17th Feb. 1893. 

Batthyanyl, one of the oldest and most power- 
ful of the noble families of Hungary.— Count 
Casinnr Battliyanyi (1807-54) died an exile m 
Paris, having shared in the Hungarian msuriec- 
tton of 1849. — Count Lotus Battliyanyi (1809-49) 
was shot by martial law for Ins part in that same 
insurrection. His estates, worth £400,000, weie 
confiscated, but were restored to his fiimil) in 
1867 ; and in 1870 his body was removed, and 
interred anew with great solemnity.— A Ptmce 
Battliyanyi (1803-83) occupied for forty-ilvo years 
a prominent position on tho turf, winning the 
Derby in 1876. [Bat-yan'yee.] 

Batttshill, Jonathan (1731-1801), a London 
composer, especially of sacred music. 

Batuta. See Ibn Batuta. 

Baudelaire, Charles, poet, was born at Paris, 
21st April 1821, and, ruined financially and physi- 
cally, died there, 81st August 1867. His works- 
maiked by sombre imagination, analytic power, 
and haunting rhythm — include Les Fleurs du 
Mai (1857), poems ; Ias Paradis Artificials, Opium 
et Hasckisch (I860), with translations from Poe 
and De Quincey ; VArt Romantique , essays ; l*etits 
Poeme8 en Prose, fine prose poems ; Lettres, 181,1-66 
(1906). 8ee Gautier’s Life (trails. 1915). [Bode-lef.] 
BaudlBsln, Wolf Heinrich, Count(1789-1878), 
a German translator of Shakespeare, Molifcre, Ac. 
—Another Count Baudissin (Wolf Wilhelm Fried- 
rich, born 1847) became professor of Old Testa- 
ment Exegesis at Strasburg, at Marburg, and at 
Berlin, writing on Job, Semitic religion, and the 
Jewish priesthood. [ Bov/dis-seen .] 

Bandry, Paul (1828-86), painter, was born at 
La Roclie-sur-Yon, and died in Pans. See Life 
by Ephrossi (Paris, 1887). [Bd-dree.] 

Bauer, Bruno, an audacious biblical critic, was 
born at Eisenberg, 9th September 1809, and died 
at Rixdorf, near Beflin, 13th April 1882. [Boic'er.) 

Bauer, Caroline, a German actress, born at 
Heidelberg in 1807. made her d6but in 1822, and 
had achieved a brilliant success, in comedy and 
tragedy alike, when in 1829 she married Prince 
Leopold, afterwards king of the Belgians. Their 
morganatic union was as brief as it was unhappy ; 
in 1881 she returned to the stage, which she 
quitted only in 1844, on her marriago to a Polish 
count. She died at Zurich, 18th October 1878. 
Her Memoirs (Eng. trans. 1884), with their de- 
nunciations of Prince Leopold and Baron Stock- 
mar, offer a striking contrast to her bright 
theatrical reminiscences (2 vols. 1871-75). 

Baum6, Antoinb(1728-1804), a French chemist, 
born at Senile, known specially for his improve- 
ments on the areometer. [Boh-may.] 

Baumgarten, Alexander Gottlieb, a clear 
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and acute thinker of the school of Wolf, the 
founder of Aesthetics, was born at Berlin, 17th 
July 1714, and in 1740 became professor of Philo- 
sophy at Frank fort-on -the-Oder, where he died 
26th May 1762. See Joh. Schmidt’s Leibnitz und 
Baumgarten (Halle, 1874). [Bowm' gar-ten ] 

Baumgarten - Crusius, Ludwiq Friedrich 
Otto, a semi-rationalistic theologian, born at 
Merseburg in 1788, became in 1817 professor of 
Theology at Jena, where he died May 31, 1843. 

Baur, Ferdinand Christian, the founder of 
the ‘ Tubingen School ’ of theology, was born at 
Schnuden, near Stuttgart, 21st June 1792, became 
professor in the seminary at Blaubeuren m 1817, 
was called to the Tubingen chair of Theology in 
1826, and died 2d December 1800. [Bowr.] 

Bautain, Louis Eugene-Marie (1796-1867), 
philosopher and theologian, was bom and died 
at Paris. A pupil of Cousin, he became in 1816 
professor of Philosophy at Strasburg He took 
orders in 1828, but was suspended in 1884 owing 
to charges of heterodoxy brought against his writ- 
ings. In 1848, however, he was appointed viear- 
general of the Paris diocese, and in 1853 a pro- 
lessor of the Theological Faculty. [Bo-tan r '.} 

Baxter, Sir David (1793-1872), a linen rnanu- 
factmer ami benefactor of Dundee, in 1863 received 
a baronetcy. His sister contributed £150,000 to 
found Dundee University College (1883). 

Baxter, John (1781-1858), a Lewes printer, 
issued * Baxter’s Bible.’— His son, George Baxter 
(1804-67), inventor of printing in oil-colours, pro- 
duced famous prints. See Life by Lewis (1910). 

Baxter, Richard, Nonconformist divine, was 
born November 12, 1615, at Rowton, Shrop- 
shire. His father had gambled away his pro- 
perty, so for the first ten years of his life 
Baxter lived with his grandfather. His educa- 
tion was irregular but he acquired immense 
stores of varied knowledge by private study. 
At eighteen he was persuaded to make trial of a 
court life ; but at the end of a month he returned 
home, ‘glad to be £one.’ From his earliest days 
he was under religious impressions, and in 1638 
he was ordained deacon by the Bishop of Wor- 
cester, having entered on the mastership of 
Dudley grammar-school before that date. After 
a year he went as assistant to a clergyman m 
Bridgnorth, where he laboured for nearly two 
years. Ougiually, like his family and friends, an 
unhesitating conformist, he about this time found 
himself led to adopt some of the Nonconformist 
views. In 1640 he leinoved to Kidderminster; 
in 1642, on the outbreak of the Civil War, retired 
to Coventry, and ministered for two years to its 
garrison ami inhabitants. His sympathies were 
almost wholly with the Puritans, and after N&seby 
he acted as aimy-chaplaiu, and was present at 
the sieges of Bridgwater, Bristol, Exeter, and 
Worcester. Returning to Kiddermiuster (1647), 
he laboured there with eminent success. His 
health continuing very uncertain, he retired to 
Rouse-Lench, Worcestershire; and here, ‘with 
one foot in the grave,’ wrote the first part of the 
best of all his works, The Saints' Everlasting Rest 
(1650). At the Restoration he was appointed a 
royal chaplain, and took a leading part in the Savoy 
Conference. Presbyterian though lie was, he did 
not object to a modified form of Episcopacy ; yet 
he declined the proffered bishopric of Hereford. 
In 1662 the Act of Uniformity drove him out of the 
English Church, and he retired to Acton, Middle- 
sex. The Act of Indulgence in 1672 permitted him 
to return to London, whom he divided his lime 
between preaching and writing But iu 1686 he 
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wa*> brought, for alleged sedition in his Para- 
phrase of the New Testament, before .lodge 
Jeffreys, who treated him m the most biutal 
manner, calling linn a dog, and sweating it would 
be no more than justice to whip such a villain 
through the city. Condemned to pay 500 matks, 
and to be imprisoned till the line was paid, he 
lay in King's Bench Prison for nearly eighteen 
months, and was released only through Ix>rd 
Powis He died 8th December 1091. See his 
autobiographical Reliquiae Baxtenance (1696); 
Powieke’s Life (2 vols. 1924, 1927); the coin- 
plete edition of Ins piactieal woiks (23 voK , 1880); 
shoitei Lives by Dean Boyle (18S3), Davies (188C). 

Baxter, Robert Dudley (1827-75), political 
economist, Conservative, and Westminster lavv>ei , 
was born at Doncastei, and published thnteen 
woiks. See Memoir by widow (187b) 

Bayard, James Asiieton (1767-1815), Amcucau 
statesman, was bied a lavvver, and was elected to 
congress in 1796, wheie lie was a conspicuous 
member of the Federal paity He was m the 
senate from 1804 to 1813, opposed tlie vvai of 
1812, and was one of the negotiators of the tieaty 
which followed.— His sou, Richard Henry (1790- 
1868), was long a senator, acting with the Whigs, 
ami i ©presented the United States in Belgium — 
Another son, James Ashfton (1799-1880), was 
also a distinguished democratic senatoi ; and lus 
son, Thomas Francis, born at Wilmington, Del , 
29th Oct. 1828, was bred to column cn, but quali- 
fied for the bar like Ins fathei and giandfathei, 
and entering the senate (I860), acted with the 
Democrats He was proposed for the piesidmiey 
in 1880 and 18S4, and, secietarv of state 1S85-S9, 
was in 1893-97 ambassadoi io Cheat Bntain 
Oxfoid made him a D C L m 1896. He died at 
Dedham, Mass., 28th Sept 1898 [Bi'anl.] 
Bayard, Pifrre du Terrail, Chevaiicr di , 
‘the knight without fear an l without icpioach,’ 
was born in 1476, at the Chateau Bayard, ncai 
Grenoble Accompanying Charles VIII to Italy 
in 1494-95, he won his spurs at the battle of For- 
novo, where he captured a standaid. Daily in 
Louis Xll.’s reign, m a battle near Milan, he 
followed the defeated forces with such impetu- 
osity that he entered the city with them, and was 
made a prisoner, but the Duke Ludov ico Sfoi za 
released him without ransom. At Barletta, in 
1502, Bayard and ten othei French knights 
fought an equal number of Spaniards ; and 
although seven Frenchmen were overthrown m 
the first chaige, the result, chiefly through 
Bayard’s bravery, after a six hours’ combat, was 
declared equal. Next we find linn fighting 
bravely in Spam, and against the Genoese and 
Venetians. In 1515 Bayard was sent into 
Dauphin^ to make a way for the army over the 
Alps and through Piedmont ; in this expedition 
he made Prosper Colonna a prisoner. Next, at 
Marignano, he gained a victory for Francis I., 
who, in consequence, submitted to receive the 
honour of knighthood from Bayard. When 
Charles V. broke into Champagne, at the head 
of a large army, Bayard defended M£zi6res 
against all assaults. He was mortally wounded 
by a shot from an arquebus, while defending the 

R e of the Sesia, April 30, 1524, and died with 
je to the foe, reciting the Miserere. His 
body was restored to France, and interred in the 
Minorites’ church near Grenoble. See Lives bv 
C. Hare (1911), Vllle C1901), Poirier (1889), 
Chainpier (1525), and his secretary, Jacques 
Joffrey (‘ Le Loyal Serviteur,’ 1627), of which 
there are English translations by Sara Colei idge 


(1825), Kmdersley (1848), and Larcliey (1883> 
[Fr p i*on. Ba-yahr' } 

Bayazid' I. See Bajazet. 

Bayor, Joiiann (1572-1025), astronomical chart- 
ogiapher, was born at Rliain, in Bavaria, and 
died an advocate at Augsburg. His zeal for 
Pi otestantism was such that he was called Os 
Protestantium (‘ the Protestants’ Mouth ’). [BVei .] 
Bayle, Pierre, was born at Carlat, near Foix, 
in Languedoc, 18th November 1647. The son of 
a Calvinist pastor, he yet studied philosophy 
under the Jesuits at Toulouse, and for a year 
and a half turned Catholic. To escape ecclesi- 
astical censure, he withdrew to Geneva, and 
thence to Coppet, oil the Lake of Geneva, where 
ho studied the philosophy of Descaites. After 
a few years he returned to France, and in 167c 
was elected to the chair of Philosophy at Sedan, 
in 1681 at Rotterdam In 1684 he started Nomwlles 
de la Repubhque des Lettres , one of the most 
successful attempts at ft popular journal of 
literary criticism. The revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes led Bayle to write a strong defence 
of toleration; but accusations brought foiward 
by the theologian Jurieu, w-ho regarded Bayle as 
an agent of France and the enemy of Protestant- 
ism, led to the loss of his license to teach (1693). 
Bayle now assiduously devoted his leisure to the 
Diet toniK Arc Historique et Critique (2 vols. Rotter- 
dam, 1096; latest ed 16 vols. Pans, 1820) This, 
the fiist work published under his own name, 
oxeieised an immense influence over literature 
and philosophy, and was the dawn of scepticism 
of the 18th century. Juneu induced the con- 
sistoiy of Rotteidam to censure the Dictionary, 
on account of the irreligious tendency of the 
ui Dole ‘David,’ and its commendation ol certain 
atheists New opponents w'ero called into the 
arena by Ins JUponse anx Questions d'un Provincial, 
and the continuation of an eailier woik, Pensres 
sur la Comete. Jacquelot and Lecleic attacked 
his leligious opinions, while others persecuted 
linn as the enemy of Protestantism and Holland 
He died 28th Dec 1706 II is (Envies Diveises 
appeared at the Hague (4 vols. 1725-31 ), his selected 
Corresponda,<.ce Inidite at Copenhagen (1891 ) See 
French Info by Desmaizeaux (AnisL. 1730), and 
German by Feuerbach (1838); nlso Sir J. F. 
Stephen’s Hone Sabbaticce (vol. ii. 1892) 

Bayly, Ada Ellen. See Lyall, Edna 
Bayly, Thomah Haynes, song-writer, was born 
at Bath, October 13, 1797, and w'as trained for 
the church at Winchester and St Mary Hall, 
O.vford. In 1824, however, he settled in London ; 
and his I'd be a Butterfly was quickly followed 
by The Soldier’s Tear , We met — ’twas m a Croud, 
She wore a Wreath of Roses , Oh, no, we never 
mention her, &c He also wrote a novel, several 
volumes of verse, some tales, and thirty-six 
dramatic pieces. In his last years afflicted by 
sickness and loss of fortune, he died April 22, 
1839. See A. Lang's Essays in Little (1891). 

Bayne, Peter, born at Fodderty, Ross-sliire, 
19th Oct. 1830, studied at Aberdeen, and became 
a newspaper editor in Glasgow, Edinburgh, and 
London. Author of Christian Life (1865), Hugh 
Miller (1871), Luther (1887), Free Church of Scot- 
land (1893), «c., he died in London, 12th Feb. 1890. 


Baynes, Thomas Spencer, bom at Wellington. 
Somerset, 24th March 1823, studied at Bristol 
College and Edinburgh University, and became 
assistant to Sir William Hamilton. In 1857-04 
he was assistant-editor of the Daily News and 
in 1864 became professor of Logic at St Andrews, 
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where he remained till his death, in London, 
80th May 1887. He wrote much for reviews and 
magazines, and was editor of the ninth edition 
of tne Encyclopaedia Britanmca. See Memoir by 
Prof. Lewis Campbell prefixed to Baynes’s Shak- 
spere Studies ana other Essays (1894), and J. 
Skelton’s Table-talk (1895). 

Bazaine, Franqois Achille, a marshal of 
France, born at Versailles, 13th February 1811. 
Entering the army in 1831, he served in Algeria, 
Spain, tne Crimea, the Italian campaign of 1859, 
and the French expedition to Mexico (1802), but 
is solely remembered by his capitulation at Metz 
(October 27. 1870), when 3 marshals, over 6000 
officers, ana 178,000 men became prisoners of 
war. For this, in 1873, he was court-niarti ailed, 
and sentenced to degradation and death, a 
sentence commuted to 20 years’ imprisonment. 
But m 1874 he escaped from the fortress on the 
Tie 8te Marguerite, near Cannes, and he died at 
Madrid, 23d September 1888. 

Bazalgette, Sir Joseph William (1819-90), 
the engineer of great drainage works and the 
Thames embankments, was knighted in 1874. 

Bazancourt, C£sar, Baron de (1810-65). nov- 
olist and military historian, was born and died 
m Pans. [Ba-zon^-cooi'.] 

Bazard, Saint-Amand (1791-1832), born at 
Paris, m 1820 founded an association of Piench 
Carbonari, and in 1825 attached himself to the 
school of Saint-Simon, he and Enfantm becoming 
its ‘ P6res SupiGmes.’ [Ba-zar'.] 

Bazin, Franqois, (1810-78), a French composer 
of comic operas. [Ba-zan?'.] 

Bazin, Jacques Rigomeu (1771-1820), a Fiencli 
democrat and publicist, who fell m a duel. 

Bazin, Rbn£, born at Angers m 1853, is famous 
as a novelist and miscellaneous author. He is a 
member of the Academy . 

Beach. See Hicks-Beach. 

Beaconsfleld, Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of, 
statesman and novelist, was born 21st December 
1804, in London, most likely at 6 King’s Road 
(now 22 Theobald’s Road), Bedford Row. He 
was the eldest son of Isaac D’lsraeli (q v ), whose 
fathor came to England from Modena as an im- 
porter of Leghorn chip and straw hats, but 
became a banker * the mothers family had been 
driven out of Spain by the Inquisition. He 
was duly circumcised at the Spanish Syna- 
gogue in Bevis Marks, but in 1817, a boy of 
twelve, was baptised at St Andrew’s, Holborn, 
and entered thus on all the privileges from 
which the Jewish race was still debarred. He 
was educated partl^at a private school kept at 
Walthamstow by a Unitarian minister ; in 1821 
was articled to a solicitor ; in 1824 entered Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and kept nine terms ; but m 1831 had 
his name removed from the books. In 1820 the 
first part of Vivian Grey became straightway the 
talk of the town ; the second part, now little read, 
succeeded in 1827 ; the Gulliverian Coy fain Popan - 
4Hainl828 ; and the high-flown Young Duke in 1831. 
In 1880-31 he took a twelvemonth's holiday in 
the Mediterranean, visiting Spain, Venice, Jeru- 
salem fthe home of his ancestors), and describing 
his doings in the fourteen graphic Honie Letters 
(1885), where we see him young, brilliant, fop- 
pish, affectedly affected, just as we know him m 
Maclise’s portrait. 

He returned to England to And the country in 
the throes of the Reform Bill ; and in 1882 stood 
twice for Wycombe as an advanced Radical, 
backed by O’Connell and Joseph Hume. He 


failed both tim$s, and failed again in 1835, when 
as a Tory he contested Taunton, quarrelling with 
O’Connell, and sending a challenge to O’Connell’s 
son. Not until 1837, the first year of Victoria’s 
reign, did he enter parliament, as member for 
Maidstone. Meanwhile he had published Con- 
tarini Fleming (1832), The Wondrous Tale of Ahoy 
(1833), The Revolutionary Epick (1834), Vindica- 
tion of the English Constitution (1835), Henrietta 
Temple (1837), and Venetta (1837). His maiden 
speech, on Irish election petitions, was clever 
enough, yet was greeted with shouts of laughter, 
till, losing patience, he cried, almost shouted : 
‘ I have begun several things many times, ami 
have often succeeded at last ; ay, and though I 
sit down now, the time will come when you 
will hear me.’ In less than nine years 
that time did come. A reckless free-lance 
at first, persistent m little save hatred of the 
Whigs, he had risen since 1842 to be head of the 
‘Young England* party, when suddenly, from 
the hour of his savage onslaught on Peel m the 
Coin -law debate of 22d Januaiy 184C, he became 
the real leader of the Tory Protectionist squires, 
though their nominal chief for two years was 
Lord George Bentmck (q.v ) To this period 
belong Coningsby (1844), Sybil (1845), and Tan- 
crcdy or the New Ciusadt (1847). As Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and leader of the Lower House 
in the brief Derby administration of 1852, he 
coolly discarded Piotection, and came off on the 
whole with flying colours; still, his budget was 
lejected, mainly through Mr Gladstone’s attack on 
it ; and Mr Gladstone succeeded him, m the Aber- 
deen coalition ministry. In 1858 he returned, 
with Lord Derby, to power, and next year intro- 
duced a petty measure of parliamentary refoim— 
lus ‘fancy franchise’ bill— whose lejection was 
followed by resigna^’m. For seven long years 
the Libei als remained in office; and Disraeli, in 
opposition, display ed talents as a debater, and 
a spirit and persistency under defeat that won for 
him the admiration of his adversaries. As Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer m the third Dei by 
administration (1806), he introduced and earned 
a Reform Bill (1807), far more democratic, more 
sweeping m its character, than one just rejected 
by the Conservatives and malcontent Liberals 
It was ‘a leap m the dark,’ Lord Derby’s own 
phrase ; the leap at any rate was boldly taken. In 
February 1868 ho succeeded Lord Derby as 
premier, but, in the face of a hostile majority, 
lie resigned m December. On this occasion Mrs 
Disraeli was raised to the peerage as Viscountess 
Beacoustleld, an honour she survived only till 
15th December 1872. The rich widow', fifty-six 
years old, of his first colleague, Mr Wyndham 
Lewis, she had married lhsiaeli m 1839. 

In 1871 Disraeli entered on his second premier- 
ship, the first two yeais of which were marked 
by the abolition of cnurch patronage in Scotland, 
by an act to put down Ritualistic practices, and 
by one excellent measure, to protect British 
seamen against * floating coffins,’ which was 
forced on the government by Mr Phmsoll. But 
a spirited foreign policy was more to Disraeli’s 
taste than humdrum domestic reforms. In 1875 
he made Britain half-owner of the Suez Canal ; 
and in 1876 he conferred on the Queen the new 
title of Empress of India, himself the same year 
being called to the Upper House as Earl of 
Beaconsfield. He had bat for Shrewsbury from 
1841 to 1847, and thencefbrwaid for Buckingham- 
shire. A free career was opened to his enterprise 
by the outbreak of insurrection m the Balkan 
Peninsula. Himself, he pooh-poohed the * Bui- 
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garian atrocities/ and was all for upholding 
Turkey as a bulwark against Russian aggression. 
When Constantinople seemed threatened, a 
British fleet was despatched to the Dardanelles, 
six millions were voted for military and naval 
purposes, aud an Indian contingent was sum- 
moned to Malta. It was very magnificent ; after 
all, though, it was not war, for the Berlin 
Congress (1878), which Lord Beaconsfield himself 
attended with Lord Salisbury, and which raised 
him to the zenith of his fame, gave back to 
Russia all she had lost by the Crimean war, 
and left Turkey the shadow of her former self. 
England’s share was ‘Peace with honour’ — and 
with Cyprus. The Afghan and Zulu wars com- 
bined with commercial depression and with 
troubles in Ireland to sicken the country of an 
‘ Imperial * policy ; and the general election of 
1880 returning a large Liberal majority, the 
government resigned before the meeting of 
parliament. Lothair had appeared in 1870 ; and 
now came Endymion, like so many of Beacons- 
field's novels, the story of a fortunate politician. 
On 19th April 1881 he died at his London 
residence in Curzon Street; and the terms of 
his will precluding a public funeral in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, he was buried at Hughenden, near 
Wycombe, his home for the last thirty years. 

See Lord, Beaconsfield a Letters , 1830-52 (1887) ; 
his Selected Speeches, edited by Kebbel (2 vols. 
(1882); the authoritative Life by Monypenny and 
Buckle (1910 et seq .) ; Sir W. Fraser's Disraeli and 
his Day (1891); a Beaconsfield Bibliography in 
Notes and Queries (1898); and the Lives by 
O’Connor (hostile, 1879), Braudes (trans. 1880), 
Ewald (1882), Hitchman (3d ed. 1885), Kebbel 
(1888, 1896), Froude (1890), Meynell ( 1903 ), Sicliel 
(1904), Maurois (trans. 1928); also Wolfs intro- 
duction to the centenary edition of Ins works (1905). 

Beale, Dorothea (1831-1906), eminent educa- 
tionist and LL.D. of Edinburgh, born in London, 
was from 1858 principal of Cheltenham Ladies’ 
College. See Life by Elizabeth Raikes (1908). 

Beale, Lionel Smith (1828-1906), physiologist, 
born m London, studied at King’s College, wheie 
he was professor 1853-96. His woiks include 
Protoplasm (1870), Life Theories 0871), Ac. 

Beales, Edmond (1803-81), a radical reformer 
and county court judge, born at Cambridge. 

Beard, George Miller (1839-83), an American 
physician, best known by his valuable American 
Nervousness (1881). 

Beardsley, Aubrey, designer in black and 
white, born at Brighton in 1872, was in an archi- 
tect’s and a fire-insurance offlco, and became 
famous by las posters and illustrations in 
the Yellow Book (1894, &c.). In 1897 he turned 
Catholic, and died at Mentone, 16th March 1898. 

Beaton, or Bethune, David, Cardinal and 
Primate of Scotland, was born at Balfour, Fife, 
in 1494, and educated at the universities of St 
Andrews and Glasgow, afterwards studying 
theology and law at Pans. In 1519 the Regent 
Albany appointed him resident for Scotland at 
the French court ; in 1525 he took his seat in 
the 8cots parliament as Abbot of Arbroath ; in 
1528 was appointed Lord Privy Seal. Twice sent 
ambassador to France, to negotiate James V.’s 
two marriages, he was admitted to all the privi- 
leges of a French citizen, and in 1537 was made 
Bishop of Mirepoix in Foix. After his return, 
he became coadjutor to his uncle in the see of 
St Andrews, and in 1588 w/u* elevated to the 
dignity of a cardinal. On his uncle’s death in 


1589, he succeeded him as Archbishop of St 
Andrews, and soon commenced a persecution of 
the Reformers, obtaining from the pope the ap- 

S ointment of legatus a latere in Scotland On 
ames’s death, after the disastrous rout at Solway 
Moss (1542). Beaton produced a forged will, 
appointing liimself anu three others regents of 
the kingdom during the minority of the infant 
Queen Mary. The nobility, however, elected the 
Earl of Arran regent, who then professed the 
reformed faith. Beaton was ai rested, but soon 
liberated ami reconciled to the regent, whom he 
induced to abandon the English interest, and 
publicly to abjure Protestantism. On the young 
queen’s coronation m 1543, Beaton was again ad- 
mitted of the council and appointed chancellor. 
In 1546 he caused George Wishart (q.v.) to be 
burnt at St Andrews, and witnessed his sufferings 
from a window. Three months later he was him- 
self assassinated by a band of conspirators m his 
castle of St Andrews, 29th May 1646. His unstress, 
Marion Ogilvy, had borne him at least two sons 
and one daughter— the last married an Earl of 
Crawford. See Life by Professor Herkless (1891). 

Beaton, James, uncle to the cardinal, took his 
M.A. at St Andrews in 1493, and rose rapidly to 
be Archbishop of Glasgow (1509), and of St 
Andrews (1522). One of the regents during 
James V.’s minority, ho upheld the Hamilton 
against the Douglas faction ; and in 1526 lie had 
‘ to keep sheep in Balgrumo,’ whilst the Douglases 
plundered his castle. He was soon, however, 
reinstated m Ins see, and figured as a zealous 
supporter of France, and an opponent of the 
Reformation, Patrick Hamilton and throe other 
Protestants being burnt during Beaton’s primacy. 
He died at St Andrews in 1539.— Another James 
Beaton, nephew to the cardinal, was born in 
1517, and in 1552 was consecrated archbishop of 
Glasgow. He stood high in favour with the 
queen-regent, Mary of Lorraine, on whose death 
in 1500 he withdrew to Paris. There he dwelt as 
Scottish ambassador, honoured by all men for his 
blameless life, till his death, 30tli April 1603. 
Beatrice. See Dante. 


Jtseatnce, Princess. See Battenberg. 
Beattie, George (1786-1823), a Montrose law. 
yer, author of John o' Arnha and other poems. 

Beattie, James, poet and essayist, was born 
at Laurencekirk in 1736 ; studied at Marischal 
College, Aberdeen (1749-58); was schoolmaster 
at Fordoun parish, then a master of Aberdeen 
grammar-school, and in 1760 professor or Moral 
Philosophy in his old college. His overrated 
Essay on Truth (1770) attacked Hume. In 1771-74 
appealed The Minstrel, the poem by which alone 
he is now remembered. He died August 18, 1803. 
See Forbes, Beattie and his Friends (1904) ; Mackie 
James Beattie the Minstrel (1908). * 

Beatty, David, Earl, bom in 1871, a native of 
Co. Wexfoid, entered the navy and served in the 
Sudan (1896-98 ; D.S.O.) and China (1900). Ob- 
taiiiing flag rank at thirty-eight, he took command 
of the 1st Battle Cruiser Squadron in 1913, distin- 
guished himself at Heligoland Bight (Aug 28 
1914), Dogger Bank (Jan. 24, 1915)? and Jutland 
(May 31, 1916); and in Nov, 1916 became com* 
mander-in-chief of the Grand Fleet. Knighted in 
1914 G C.B . (me), G.C.V.O. (1917), he was made 
Admiral of the Fleet, an Earl, O.M., and First 
Sea Lord, and granted £100,000 in 1919. 

Beauolerk, Toph am (1789-80), friend of Samuel 
Johnaon, was the only son of Lord Sydney 
Beauclerk, In 1768, two days after her divorce 
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from Lord Bolingbroke, ho married Diana (1734- 
1808), daughter of the second Duke of Marl- 
borough, and an artist of some ability, still known 
through Bartolozzi’s engravings. See Birkbeck 
Hill’s Dr Johnson , his Friends and Critics (1878). 

Beaufort, Duke of, a title conferred in 1682 
on Henry Somerset, the son of the Marquis of 
Worcester (q.v.X Henry Charles Fitzroy Somer- 
set, eighth Duke (1824-99), succeeded his father 
m 1853. He was one of the editors of the sport- 
ing 'Badminton Library.’ 

Beaufort, Henry (1877-1447), Cardinal, was a 
natural son of John of Gaunt by Catherine Swyn- 
ford, and thus half-brother to Henry IV. His 

{ larents were married in 1396, and their children 
egitimised next year by Richard II. He studied 
at Oxford and at Aix-la-Chapelle ; was consecrated 
Bishop of Lincoln in 1398 ; in 1405 succeeded 
William of Wykeham in the see of Winchester ; 
thrice filled the office of chancellor ; and at the 
Council of Constance (1417) voted for the election 
of Pope Martin V., by whom m 1426 he was made 
a cardinal. He strongly opposed Henry V.’s pro- 
position to levy a new impost on the clergy for 
the war against France ; but in 1416-21 he lent 
the monarch, out of his own private purse, 
£28,000 — a sum which justifies the belief that he 
was the wealthiest subject in England. In 1427 
the pope sent him as legate into Germany, to 
organise a crusade against the Hussites. This 
undertaking failed ; and the cardinal fell under 
papal displeasure. In 1481 he conducted the young 
king, Henry VI., to Paris, to be crowned as king 
of France and England. He died at Winchester. 
Beaufort, Jane. See James I , of Scotland. 
Beaufort, Maroaret (1441-1509), daughter and 
heiress of the Duke of Somerset, was thrice 
married— to the Earl of Richmond, Henry Staf- 
foid, and the Earl of Derby. She is the ‘Lady 
Margaret’ who was a benefactor to both Cam- 
bridge and Oxford. 

Beauharuals, Alexandre, Vicomte de (1760- 
94), was born in Martinique of an ancient French 
family ; served in the American war of independ- 
ence ; and In 1789 eagerly embraced the French 
Revolution. He was made Secretary of the 
National Assembly, but was guillotined July 28, 
1794. In 1779 he had married Josephine (q.v.), 
afterwards wife of Napoleon, and his daughter 
Hortonse in 1802 married Napoleon’s brother 
Louis ; so that Beauharnais was thus the grand- 
father of Napoleon III.— His son, EuofcNK de 
Beauharnai8 (1781-1824), after his mother’s 
marriage (1796) with Napoleon, accompanied him 
to Italy and Egypt. He rapidly rose to the 
highest military rank ; and in 1805 was made a 

S nnce of France amt viceroy of Italy. In 1806 
e married the Princess Amolia Augusta of 
Bavaria (1788-1851), and in 1807 was created 
Prince of Venice, and declared by Napoleon his 
adopted son, and heir of the kingdom of Italy. 
WiBe, honourable, and virtuous, he showed great 
military talent in the Italian campaigns, in the 
wars against Austria, and in the retreat from 
Moscow. In the Hundred Days he took no 
part ; and he was allowed to retain his posses- 
sions in the March of Ancona, large sums being 
granted him in compensation for his other Italian 
possessions, with wnlch he purchased the land- 
graviate of Leuchtenberg and principality of 
Eiohstiidt, as Duke of Leuchtenberg taking his 
place among the nobles of Bavaria. See Lives by 
Anbriet (1826), Baudoncourt (1827), Miss Mon- 
{»gu (1918), and his Himoires et Correspondance , 
by Du Casse(10 vols. 1858-60). — His second son. 


Max EuafcNE Joseph Napoleon (1817-52), who 
m 1835 succeeded his elder brother as Duke or 
Leuchtenberg, married a daughter of the Emperor 
Nicholas of Russia ; and his descendants bear the 
name of Romanowski, and rank among the mem- 
bers of the Russian imperial family. [Bo-ar-nay.] 

Beaumarchais, De, the name assumed by 
Pierre Augustin Caron, next to Moliere the 
greatest French comic dramatist. Born in Pans, 
January 24, 1732, he was brought up to the watch- 
maker’s (his father’s) trade, and at twenty-one 
invented a new escapement, which was pirated 
by a rival. His vigorous defence of his nghts 
brought him into notice at court, where his 
handsome figure and fine address quickly pro- 
cured him advancement. He was engaged to 
teach the harp to Louis XV. ’s daughters, and in 
1756 the wealthy widow of a court official married 
him, whereupon he assumed the title by which 
he was known thenceforward. Duverney, a rich 
banker of Pans, also helped him to some specula- 
tions which realised a handsome fortune, largely 
increased in 1768 by another prudent marriage 
with a wealthy widow. His first plays, Euginie 
(1707) and Les Deux Anus (1770), had but a 
moderate success. The death of Duverney in 
1770 involved luin in a long lawsuit with his 
heir, Count Lablache, in the course of which he 
became the idol of the populace, as the supposed 
champion of popular rights against the corrupt 
tribunals of tne old regime. Beaumarchais 
appealed to the public by publishing his famous 
Mtmoire6 du Sieur Beaumarchais par lux-memc 
(1774-78 ; new ed by Sainte-Beuve, 1873), a work 
which united the bitterest satne with the sharpest 
logic, and gamed for him a reputation that made 
even Voltaire uneasy. The same brilliant satire 
burns m his two famous comedies, Le Barbier de 
Siville (1775) and Iai $ le Jour nee, ou le Manage 
de Figaro (1784). The latter had a most unprece- 
dented success ; and both are still popular act- 
ing plays in France, but in England are chiefly 
known through Mozart’s and Rossini’s adapta- 
tions Tho Revolution cost Beaumarchais his 
vast fortune, and, suspected of an attempt to 
sell arms to the emigres, he had oven to take 
refuge in Holland and England (1793). Stone- 
deaf in his last )ears, he died in Paris, May 19, 
1799. His Thidirt has been edited by Saint-Marc 
Girardm (1861) and by D’Hoylli and Marescot 
(1869-75), his ( Euvres Completes by Moland (1874) 
and Fournier (1875) See Lives and monographs 
by Lom^nie (4th ed. 1880), Paul Lmdau (Berl. 
1875), Bettelheim(Frankf. 1886), Bonnefon (1887X 
Lintilhac (1887), Gudin de la Brenellene (1888X 
and Andr6 Hallays (1897). ( Bo-mar-shay 

Beaumont and Fletcher, a pair of the greatest 
dramatists of the Elizabethan age Francis Beau- 
mont was tho third son of Francis Beaumont, 
judge of the Common Pleas, and was born at 
Gracedieu, Leicestershire, in 15S4. He was ad- 
mitted in 1597 to Broadgate Hall, Oxford (now 
Pembroke College), and in 1600 to the Iuner 
Temple. In 1602 he published Salmacis and 
Hermaphroditus , an expansion of Ovid’s story, 
and ere long became an intimate friend of Ben 
Jonson and the other men of genius who assem- 
bled at the Mermaid Tavern, among them, doubt- 
less, John Fletcher. He was bom at Rye in 
December 1579, the third son of that Dean of 
Peterborough who disturbed the last moments of 
Mary Stuart, and afterwards as Bishop of London 
died either of chagrin at the queen’s displeasure 
on account of his second marriage, or of the im- 
moderate use of tobacco. The boy entered Bene’t 
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(now Corpus) College, Cambridge, at twelve, and 
found himself at seventeen in poverty on his 
father’s death (1596). We know nothing of him 
until 1607, when he produced the Woman Hater. 
The intimacy which now commenced was one 
of singular warmth even for that romantic age. 
The two lived in the same house, and had clothes 
and cloak and everything m common. Beau- 
mont married in 1613, but died 6th March 1016. 
Fletcher wrote on until his death, in his last four 
years producing no less than eleven new plays. 
He died of the plague m August 1625. i 
The works of Beaumont and Fletcher, first 
collected in 1647, comprise m all filty-two plays, 
a masque, and several minor poems. Of these 
may be specified The Maid's Tragedy , Philaster , 
The Two Noble Kinsmen (in which Shakespeare 
had almost certainly a hand), and that most 
delightful pastoral The Faithful Shephei dess See 
G. C. Macaulay’s Beaumont (1683), and C. M. 
Cayley’s (1914). Dyce’s odttion (11 vols. 1843-46) 
was followed by A. H. Bullen’s (11 vols. 1904 
et seq.) y and Glover and Waller’s (10 vols. 1905-12). 
Beaumont, $on de. See i£on de Beaumont. 
Beaumont, Sir Georoe Howland, landscape- 
painter and art-patron, was born at Stonehall, 
Dunmow, Essex, 6th November 1753, and studied 
at Eton and New College, Oxford. He was an 
intimate friend of Reynolds ; at his Leicester- 
shire seat, Coleorton, entertained Wordsworth, 
Scott, Rogers, Byron, Wdkie, Haydon, &c. ; and 
presented his valuable collection of pictures to 
the National Gallery. He (lied 7th February 
1827. See Knight’s Memorials of Coleorton (1887). 

Beaumont, Jean Baptiste Elie de (1798-1874), 
a French geologist, born at Canon, Calvados. 

Beaumont, Sir John (1582-1627), elder brother 
of the diamatist, from Broadgates Hall, Oxford, 
proceeded to the Inner Temple, and in 1626 was 
created a baronet His ‘Boswoith Field' and 
sacred poems (1629) have been edited by Dr 
Srosart m his ‘Fuller’s Worthies Library.’ 

Beaumont, Joseph, D.D. (1616-99), poet, born 
at Hadleigli, Suffolk, from 1663 was master of 
Peterhouse, Cambridge His Psyche (1648), which 
is longer than the Faerie Queenc , was edited with 
his other poems by Grosart (2 vols. 1880). 

Beaumont, William (1796-1853), an American 
doctor, whose work on Digestion (1833) was based 
on experiments with a young Canadian, Alexis 
St Martin, suffering from a gun-shot wound. 

Beaumont-Vassy, Edouard de la Bonnim£re, 
Vicomtb de (1816-75), a French historian. 

Beaune, Florimond de (1601-52), a mathe- 
matician and friend of Descartes, was born and 
died at Blois. [Boan.] 

Beauregard, Pierre Gustave Toutant (1818- 
1893), Confederate general, was born near New 
Orleans, graduated at West Point in 1838, 
served with distinction in the Mexican war, and 
was appointed by the Confederate government to 
the command at Charleston, S.C., where, April 
12, 1861, he commenced the war by the bombard- 
ment of Fort Sumter. He was virtually in com- 
mand at the first battle of Bull Run, July 21, 
1861 ; and, sent to the west in the spring of 1862 
as second to General A. S. Johnston, he succeeded 
to the command when the latter was killed in 
the first day’s battle of Shiloh or Pittsburg Land- 
ing. Defeated on the second day’s fighting, lie 
retreated to Corinth, Miss., where he reorganised 
his division ; but on the approach of the Union 
troops he evacuated the place, and was super- 
seded by General Bragg. Iq 1864 he commanded 


the military division of the west, but failed to 
check Sherman’s march to the sea. [Bo-re-gard’ .] 
Beausobre, Isaac de (1659-1738). Huguenot 
writer, born at Niort, in Poitou. [Bo-sobF.] 
Beaverbrook, William Maxwell Aitken, 1st 
Baron (cr. 1916), was born m New Brunswick in 
1879, piepared the Canadian war records, and 
acquired various popular English newspapers. 

Bebel, Ferdinand August (1840-1913), social 
democrat, born at Cologne, became a master 
turner at Leipzig, and rose by 1871 to be a leader 
of the German Social Democrat movement and 
its chief spokesman in the Reichstag. Imprison- 
ment more than once added to his popularity. 
He wrote much on socialism, on the peasants’ 
war, on the status of women, and an auto- 
biography (trails. 1912). [Baifbel.] 

Beocaila, Cesare, Marchese de, was born at 
Milan, March 15, 1785 (or 1788) Having formed 
his opinions by study of the French encyclo- 
paedists and Montesquieu, in 1764 he published 
anonymously his Dei Delitti e delle Pene (‘On 
Crimes and Punishments’), in which he argues 
against capital punishment and torture. The 
work was hailed with enthusiasm by the French 
school ; commentaries were published by Voltaire 
and Diderot ; and the subsequent reforms have 
generally taken the direction it pointed out. 
Beccatia was among the first to advocate the 
beneficial influence of education in lessening 
crime. In 1768 he was appointed professor of 
Political Philosophy at Milan, m 1791 he was 
made a member of the board for the leform of 
the judicial code. He died of apoplexy, November 
28, 1794. See Life prefixed to J. A. Farren’s 
translation of the Dei Delitti (1880). — Giacomo 
Battista Beccaria (1716-81) from 1748 was pro- 
fessor of Physics at Turin, and did much to for- 
waid the science of electricity. [Bek-ka-ree'a.] 
Beche. See De la Beche. 

Becher, Lady. See O’Neill, Eliza. 

Becher, Joiiann Joachim (1685-82), chemist, 
was born at Spires, and lived successively at 
Mainz, Vienna, Munich, WUrzburg, Haarlem, and 
London, where he died. His Physica Subterranea 
(1669) was the first attempt made to bi mg physics 
and chemistry into close relation [Bafhher.] 
Beck, or Beek, David, a Dutch portrait- 
painter, who worked m England, and died at the 
Hague, 20th December 1656. 

Booker, Karl Ferdinand (1775-1849), from 
1815 a doctor, and from 1823 a schoolmaster at 
Often bach, who wrote valuable works on the 
German language. 

Beoker, Karl Ferdinand (1804-77), musician 
and writer on music, was born and died at Leipzig. 

Beoker, Nikolaus (1809-45), the author in 1840 
of the liheinhed (‘ Sie sollen ihn nicht haben ’), 
which called forth Alfred de Musset's answer 
(‘ Nous l’avons eu votre Rhin allemand ’). 

Becker, Wilhelm Adolf, was born at Dresden 
in 1796, in 1842 became professor of Archeeology 
at Leipzig, and died at Meissen, 80th September 
1840. In Charides (1840) he ventured to re- 
produce the social life of old Greece; and in 
Callus (1838) of the Augustan age at Rome. 

Beckerath, Hermann von (1801-70), a German 
politician and banker, who was born and died at 
Krefeld. He was a resolute advocate of German 
unity. See Life by Kopstadt (1874). 

Beoket, Thomas, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
was born in London in 1118 of Norman parent* 
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age, his fattier being a wealthy merchant. That 
his mother was a love-lorn Saracen is a pretty 
but baseless tradition. Educated at Merton 
Priory and in Loudon, he was trained in 
knightly exercises at Pevenscy Castle, next 
studied theology at Pans, and then, oil his 
lather’s failure, was clerk for three years in a 
lawyer’s office. About 1142 he entered the 
household of Theobald, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who sent him to study canonical juris- 
prudence at Bologna and Auxerre, heaped pre- 
ferments on him, including the archdeaconry of 
Canterbury (1154), and employed him m several 
important missions. At the papal court in 1152 
he had promoted the cause of Henry of Anjou 
against that of Stephen's son, Eustace; in 1155, 
the year after Henry’s accession, he received the 
office of chancellor, and thus resuscitated the 
hopes of the English, as the first Englishman- 
born since the Conquest who had tilled any 
high office. So magnificent was his hospitality, 
that Henry himself did not live in a mannci 
more sumptuous. He fought like any knight 
in the Toulouse campaign (1150), and would 
seem in everything to have regarded him- 
self as a mere layman, though he held deacon’s 
orders. The change, then, was all the moio 
sudden when in 1162 he was created Archbishop 
of Canterbury. He resigned the chancellorship, 
turned a rigid ascetic, showed his liberality only 
in chanties, and m short became as zealous a 
servitor of the church as ever before of king or 
archbishop. He figured soon as a champion of 
her rights against all aggressions by the king and 
his courtiers, several nobles and other laymen 
being excommunicated for their alienation of 
church property. Henry II., who, like all the 
Norman kings, endeavoured to keep the clergy m 
subordination to the state, m 1164 convoked the 
Council of Clarendon, wheie weie adopted the so- 
called ‘Constitutions,’ or laws lelative to the 
respective powers of church and state. To these, 
curtailing clerical immunities, the primate at lirst 
declared he would never consent ; but afterwards 
he was induced to give his unwilling approba- 
tion. Henry now began to perceive that Becket's 
notions and his own were utterly antagonistic, 
and clearly exhibited his hostility to Becket, 
who thereupon tried to leave the country For 
this offence Henry confiscated his goods, and 
sequestered the revenues of his see. A claim 
was also made on him for 44,000 marks, as the 
balance due by him to the crown when he 
ceased to be chancellor. Becket appealed to the 
pope, and escaped to France. He spent two 
years at the Cistercian abbey of Pontigny in 
Burgundy ; aud thpn, the pope seeming disposed 
to take up his cause, he went to Rome, and 
pleaded personally before his holiness, who re- 
instated him in the see of Canterbury. Becket 
now returned to France, and thence he wrote 
angry letters to the English bishops, threatening 
them with excommunication. Several efforts 
were made to reconcile him with Henry, which, 
however, proved futile ; but at length in 1170 an 
agreement was patched up The result was that 
Becket returned to England, entering Canter- 
bury amid the rejoicings of the people, who 
regarded him as a shield from the oppressions of 
the nobility. Fresh quarrels soon broke out; 
excommunications were renewed ; and Henry at 
last exclaimed : ‘ Of the cowards that eat my 
bread, is there none will rid me of this turbulent 
priest?* Four knights— Fitaurse, Tracy, Brito, 
and Morville— overheard the hasty words ; and, 
quitting Normandy by separate ways, on the 


evening of 29tli December 1170 entered Canter- 
bury cathedral, and slew the archbishop before 
the altar of St Benedict, in the north transept. 
Two years atterwards Becket was canonised. 

See Dr Giles’s Vitaet Epi stolen S. Thorne (2 vols 
1846) ; Father Morus’s Lift of St Thomas (1859 ; 2d 
ed. 1885); Canon Robertson's Life of Becket (1859), 
and Materials for the History of Beclcet (7 vols. 
1875-86); Dean Stanley’s Memorials of Canterbury , 
Fieeman’s Historical Essays, Hook’s Lives of the 
Archbishops; Froude’s Short Studies; Radford’s 
Thomas of London (1894); Abbott's St Thomas of 
Canterbury (1899) ; Hutton’s Thomas Becket (1910X 

Beckett, Sir Edmund. See Grimthorpe, Lord. 

Beckett, Isaac (1653-1719), a mezzotint en- 
graver, who worked much after Kneller’s portraits. 

Beckford, Peter (1740-1811), of Stapleton, 
near Blamlford, published Ihovghts upon Hare 
and Fox Hunting (1781). 

Beckford, William, born m Jamaica in 1709, 
in 1723 was sent to England, and educated at 
Westminster. Elected an alderman (1752) and 
member for the City of London (1753), he was 
twice Lord Mayor. As such he showed himself 
a doughty Whig, a mal almost of Wilkes, a man 
who dared to speak face to face with a king. A 
petition from the London corporation, presented 
by linn to Geoige III., being treated as uncon- 
stitutional, he delivered a dignified remonstrance, 
and, the king’s answer being still unconciliatory, 
proceeded to argue the point. J list four weeks 
later he died m London, 21st June 1770. 

Beckford, William, son of Alderman Beck- 
ford, was born at Fonthill, Wiltshire, 1st October 
1760, and on his father’s death in 1770 inherited 
property worth a million of money. In his seven- 
teenth year he assailed the cant of criticism in 
his satirical Memo it of Extraordinary Painters. 
In 1777 he visited the Continent, and met Voltaire 
at Paris ; and in 1780 made a grand tour in 
Flanders, Germany, and Italy. In 1784 he entered 
parliament as a member for Wells In 1787 
Vathek, an Arabian tal« of extraordinary and 
gloomy imagmatiN e splendour, appeared iu French 
in two editions (one at. Lausanne and one at 
Pans, slightly differing), the graceful style being 
modelled on Voltaire’s. Beckford informs us that 
he wrote this tale at a single sitting of three days 
and tv.o nights ; Dr Garnett has shown that he 
worked at it for months, perhaps a year. The 
English translation by Di Samuel Henley had, 
contrary to Beckford’s wish, been published in 
1786. In 1787 Beckford sought distraction from 
the loss of his young wife (a daughter of the Earl 
of Aboyne) in a visit to Portugal. In 1790 he sat 
for Hindon; in 1794 he accepted the Chiltem 
Hundreds, and, revisiting Portugal, settled in 
that ‘paradise’ near Cintra which Byron com- 
memorates in Childe Harold. He returned to 
England in 1790, and in 1801-2 the splendid 
furniture of Fonthill aud his valuable collection 
of pictures were sold ; whereupon he began a 
new collection of books, pictures, furniture, 
curiosities, and proceeded to erect a new palace 
at Fonthill, its chief feature a tower 278 feet 
high. In 1822 he sold Fonthill and all its contents 
for £830,000 ; in 1825 the great tower fell. On 
the sale of Fonthill, Beckford removed to Bath, 
and there built Lansdowne Tower In 1884 he 
published Italy , with Sketches of Spam and Portu- 
gal, and in 1885 another volume of Recollection* 
of travel. Henceforward till his death, 2d May 
1844, he lived in the deepest retirement His 
library was sold in 1882-88, when 5978 lots 
fetched £43,868. See Life and Letters by Lewis 
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Melville (1910), Mallavm6’s reprint of Vathek (Par. 
1876), the English edition by Garnett (1898), and 
three Episodes of Vathek (first pub. 1912). 

Beokmann, Johann (1739-1811), in 1760 was 
appointed professor of Philosophy, and in 1770 
of Political Economy, at Gottingen. In Germany 
he was the first scientific writer on agiicultme ; 
in England he is known by lus Ilutoiy of In- 
ventions (5 vols. 1780-1805 ; Eng. turns. 1814). 

Beokwlth, John (1789-1802), seived tluougli 
the Peninsular war, was made C.I3 and lieutenant- 
colonel. and devoted the last thirty -live years of 
his life to the Waldenses.— One uncle, Sir Georg*. 
Beckwith (1753-1825), as governor of Bar badoes 
1808-14, captured Martinique and Guadeloupe; 
another, Sir Thomas Sydney Beckwith (1772- 
1881), earned fame in India and the Peninsula. 

Books, Peter John (1795-1887), from 1858 
general of the Jesuits, was born in Biabaut. 

Becon, Thomas (1512-67), a Piotestant divine, 
born m Norfolk, died probably at Canterbury. 

Beoque, Henry (1887-99), dramatist, born in 
Paris, produced Jja Pansienne (1885), &c 
Becquerel, Antoine CiSsar (1788-1878), French 
physicist, wrote on electricity and magnetism.— 
His sou, Alexandre Edmond (1820-91), who made 
important researches on light, conductivity, &c., 
succeeded his father as professor at the Con- 
servatoire des Arts et Metiers. — Antoine Henri 
(1S52-1908), his son, born m Paris, became one of 
the most distinguished physicists of Ins time, 
especially as discoveier of the ‘Becqueiel rays’ 
and radio-activity (see monograph by Strutt, 1904). 
Like his grandfather, he was professor at the 
Mus£e d’Histoire Naturelle, and then at the Ecole 
Poly technique. He was admitted to the Institute 
in 1889, and awarded a Nobel prize in 1903.— His 
son Jean is in his turn professor of Physics at 
the Musee d’Histoire Natmelle. [Bek-er-el.] 
Beddoe, John, LL.D. (1826-1911), anthropolo- 
gist, born at Bewdley, graduated B.A. of Lon- 
don in 1851, and M.D. of Edinburgh in 1858. He 
served as a civil surgeon during the Crimean war, 
and afterwards practised at Clifton. He was the 
author of Stature and Bulk of Man in the British 
Isles (1870) The Races of Britain (IS80), &c. 


by Kelsall, appeared in 1850-51. The story of his 
death by suicide at Basel (26th January 1849) was 
fiist told in Gosse’s memoir with the Poetical 
IVorks (2 vols. 1890). See the Complete Works 
(1928), and Letter* (1894) ed. by Gosse. 

Bede, or Bajda, the Venerable, the greatest 
name in the ancient literature ; of England, was 
born near Monkw eannouth, in Durham, about 0*3 
ad He studied at the Benedictine monasteiy 
there under Benedict Biscop, and passed ere long 
to the daughter-monasteiy at Jarrow. Here 
ho devoted himself to study, while he was 
diligent in obscivmg the discipline of his order, 
as well as in the daily service of the monastery 
church, having been successively ordained deacon 
and priest. His industry was enoimous, and he 
was continually employed in reading, writing, 
and teaching. Besides Latin and Greek, classi- 
cal as well as patristic literatuie, ho studied 
Hebrew, medicine, astronomy, and prosody. He 
wiote homilies, lives of saints, hymns, epigrams, 
works on chronology and grammar, and comnien- 
taries on the Old and New Testament. He had 
just finished dictating a translation of St John 
into Anglo-Saxon, when he died, 20th May 785. 
He was buned at Jaiiow ; but in the 11th 
century his bones were removed to Durham. His 
most valuablo work is the Historia Ecclesiastica 
Gent is Angloruviy to which wo are indebted for 
almost all our information on the ancient history 
of England down to 731 a.p Bode gained tho 
mateiials for this work partly from Roman 
\\ liters, but chiefly from native chionicles and 
biographies, records and public documents, and 
oial and wntten communications from his con- 
teniporaues. King Alfred translated it into 
Anglo-Saxon His De Sex / Etatibus Mnndi was 
an important book on chionology. The History 
has been frequently printed since 1478— as in 
1838, 1846, 1869 in England, and 1882 at Frei- 
burg; and there are five English translations. 
Standard editions of Bede’s complete works are 
by Giles (12 vols. 1844) and Migne (0 vols. Paris, 
1844); of the Opera Uistonca by 0. Fluinmer (1896). 

Bede, Cuthbert. See Bradley, Edward 

Bedeau, Marie Alphonse (1804-68), general, 
was born near and died at Nantes. [Bi-do'.) 


Beddoes, Thomas, physician, bom at Shiffnal, 
Shropshire, in 1760, passed from Bridgnorth 
grammar-school to Peinbioke College, Oxford, 
and studied medicine at Edinburgh and London. 
In 1788, after taking his M.D. at Oxford, he was 
appointed reader in chemistry there, but his 
sympathies with the French Revolution led to 
his resignation (1792). During 1798-1801 ho 
carried on at Clifton a 4 pneumatic institute ’ for 
the cure of diseases by the inhalation of gases, 
with Humphry Davy for his assistant. He died 
24th December 1808. His temperance tale, Isaac 
Jenkins (1793), was highly popular in its day. 
See Life by Dr Stock (1811). 

Beddoes, Thomas Lovell, eldest son of the 
above by a sister of Maria Edgeworth, was born 
at Clifton, 20th July 1803. From Bath grammar- 
school he passed in 1817 to the Charterhouse, and 
thence in 1820 to Pembroke College, Oxford. 
In 1822 he published The Brides? Tragedy , which 
achieved a brilliant success. In 1825 he went to 
Odttingen to study medicine, and thenceforth 
led a strange wandering life as doctor and demo- 
crat, in Gtermany ana Switzerland, witli occa- 
sional visits to England. From 1825 he was 
engaged in the composition of a drama, Death's 
Jest-book, which, with his poems and a memoir 


Bedell', William (1571-1642), from 1629 Pro- 
testant bishop of Kilmore, was born at Black 
Nottley, Essex, and died at Drumlor. See Lives 
by his son and A. Clogy, ed. by Shuckbuigli (1902). 

Bedford, John, Duke of (1389-1435), third son 
of Henry IV., in 1408 was made governor of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed and waiden of the east 
marches. In 1414 his brother, Henry V , created 
him Duke of Bedford ; and during the war with 
France he was appointed lieutenant of the king- 
dom. After Henry's death (1422), Bedford be- 
came guardian of the kingdom, and regent also of 
France; and, Charles VI. dying two months 
afterwards, he had his nephew proclaimed king 
of Franco and England as Henry VI. In the 
wars with the dauphin which followed, Bedford 
displayed great generalship, and defeated the 
French in several battles— most disastrously at 
Verneuil in 1424. But, owing to the way in 
which men and money were doled out to him 
from England, and the withdrawal of the forces 
of the Duke of Burgundy, he could not profit 
fully by his victories. The appearance of Joan 
of Arc was followed by disaster to his arms ; 
and in 1435 a treaty was negotiated at Rouen 
between Charles VII. and the Duke of Burgundy, 
which ruined English interests in France. Bed* 
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ford's death at Rouen, fourteen days before, was 
mainly occasioned by anxiety and vexation. 

Bedford, Paul(c. 1792-1871), vocalist and low 
comedian, born at Bath, wrote Recollections (1864). 

Bedloe, William (1060-80), of Chepstow, an 
infamous contriver of the ‘Popish Plot’ (1679) 

Bedmar, Alfonso dr Gueva, Marquis db 
(1672-1656), was sent in 1607 as Spanish ambassa- 
dor to Venice, and in 1018 plotted the destruction 
of the republic. One of the conspirators betrayed 
the plot, which forms the theme of Otway’s 
Venice Preserved. Bedmar was dismissed, and 
went to Flanders, where he became president of 
the council. In 1622 he was made a cardinal, and 
finally Bishop of Oviedo. 

BedOS do Cellos, Dom Franqois (1706-79), a 
French Benedictine monk and organ-builder. 

Bedwoll, William (1662-1632), an English 
clergyman, an early student of Arabic. 

Boo, or Begha, St, an Irish princess, who 
about 050 founded the nunnery of St Bees in 
Cumberland. 

Boooham, Sir Thomas, composer and con- 
ductor, born in 1879, knighted in 1916, greatly 
promoted opera in Britain, aided by his million- 
aire father, Sir Joseph Beecliam (1848-1916), the 
St Helens pill inventor's son, who, knighted in 
1911, was made a baionet in 1914. 

Beeober, a lemarkable family whose founder 
settled in 1038 at New Haven, Connecticut, 
where Lyman Beecher was boin October 12, 
1775. Having studied at Yale, ho was a Presby- 
terian minister at Boston (1826-32), and president 
of Lane Theological Seinmaiy, near Cincinnati, 
Ohio (1832-52). He was long a leader of the less 
Calvinist or New School Presbyterians. He died 
10th January 1863, the father of seven sons (all 
of whom became clergymen) and six daughters. 
See his autobiography (1864). — Catherine 
Esther, the eldest child (1800-78), was from 
1822 to 1832 principal of a seminary in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, and wrote on female education 
and the duties of women.— Harriet Elizabeth 
(Mrs Harriet Beecher Stowe), author of Uncle 
Tom's Cabin , was born in Litchfield, Connecticut, 
June 14, 1811, joined her sister Catherine at 
her school in Hartford, and afterwards helped 
her to establish a school at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
In 1836 she married the Rev. C. E. Stowe, a theo- 
logical professor in Lane Seminary, with whom 
she subsequently removed to Brunswick, Maine, 
and in 1849 she issued her first work, The May- 
Jloioer. In 1851 she contributed to the anti- 
slavery National Km her famous Uncle Tom's 
Cabin. Later worKb were Sunny Memories of 
Foreign Lands (1854) ; Dred (1856) ; The Mm ister\ 
IVooing (1859); The Pearl of Orr's. Island (1862); 
Agnes of Sorrento (1802) ; Oldtown Folks (1869%; Lady 
Byron Vindicated (making a monstrous charge 
against Lord Byron, 1870); Poganuc People (1878), 
&c. She died at Hartford, Conn., 1st July 1806. 
See the Life, compiled (before her mind became 
clouded) from her letters and journals, by hei 
son (2 vols. 1890), and that by her son and grandson 
(1911).— Henry Ward Beecher, born at Litch- 
field, Gonn., June 24, 1818, graduated at Amherst 
College, Moss., preached for eight >oars at Indi- 
anapolis, and in 1847 became the (first) pastor of 
Plymouth (Congregational) Church, in Brooklyu, 
New York, and practically ignoring formal creeds, 
preached what he held to be the gospel of Christ, 
contended for temperance, and denounced slavery 
Jo an immense congregation. He flavoured the 
ttee-eoil party in 1852, and the republican can- 


didates in 18?>0 and 1860; and on the breaking 
out of the civil war, his church raised ana 
equipped a volunteer regiment. On the close of 
the war in 1805, Mr Beecher became an earnest 
advocate of reconciliation. He long wrote for 
The Independent; and after 1870 edited The 
Christian Union. A charge of adultery (1874) 
was not proved. He repeatedly visited Europe 
and lectured in Britain, and died March 8, 1887. 
Of his writings, largely firBt published m journals, 
the principal are Star Papers (1855), Summer tn 
the Soul (1858), Eyes and Ears (1864), lectures 
to Young Men (1844 ; revised ed. 1850), Aids to 
Prayer , Lecture-room Talks (1870), Yale Lectures 
on Preaching , Evolution and Religion , and Life of 
Jesus the Christ (1891). Besides his own Auto- 
biographical Reminiscences , there are Lives by 
Scoville, Ellinwood, Lyman Abbott (1903), and 
half-a-dozen others. 

Beechey, Sir William, bom at Burford, 
Oxfordshire, 12th December 1753, entered the 
Royal Academy as a student m 1772, and devoted 
himself chiefly to portrait-painting, in 1793 being 
made an A.lt.A., and in 1798 an R.A. with a 
knighthood. He died at Hampstead, 28th Janu- 
ary 1839.— His son, Frederick William, bom 
m London, 17th February 1796, entered the navy 
at ten, and took part in three polar expeditions 
(1818, 1819, and 1825-28). He was made Rear- 
admiral of the Blue m 1854, and died 29th 
November 1856.— Two other sons, George and 
Henry William, were both painters, and died 
one in India, the other in New Zealand ; and his 
youngest son, Admiral R. Brmxjes (1808-95), 
after leaving the navy in 1857, took to painting 
as a profession. 

Beerbobm, Max, cai icaturist and satuist (with 
pen and pencil), was jorn in 1872 in London. 

Beerbohm Tree. See Tree. 

BeeslV, EdwardSpencer(1831-1915), Positivist 
and Radical, born at Fcckenham, Worcestershire, 
was professor of History at University College, 
London, 1S60-93. He wrote on Catiline, Clodius 
and Tibet ius, Queen Elizabeth, &c. 

Beethoven, Ludwig van, the greatest of 
musical composers, was born of Flemish an- 
cestry at Bonn, December 16, 1770. He was 
carefully taught music (at first by his father, 
who was a tenor singer m the Elector of Cologne’s 
band at Bonn), and m 1781 played in Holland 
as a virtuoso on the piano. He joined the band 
in 1783 as accompanist, in 1784 was made second 
organist, and afterwards played the viola. Iu 
1792, already one of the finest extempore players 
of his day, he was sent by the Elector to Vienna 
to study under Haydn and Albrechts berger. And 
here, save for a few tours, he remained, without 
any official appointment, the rest of his life; 
spending the winters usually in the city, and the 
summers in some village near bv, working out 
his compositions. From 1798 on ne was afflicted 
with a defect in hearing which gradually became 
total deafhess ; and this and his family troubles 
(mainly through a graceless nephew whom he 
educated) partly occouut for the solitariness, 
sadness, brusqueness, and hypochondria of his 
later lire. He died of dropsy, 26th Match 1827. 
In 1888 his remains were translated to the 
Central Cemetery, Vienna. His early works 
can often bo hardly distinguished from Mozart ; 
lie worked on the old lines until he found that 
he needed to enlarge or modify them. Them 
he enlarged the introduction and the coda; he 
introduced episodes in the ‘ working out ; ' he 
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changed the minuet into the scherzo ; he multi- 

f illed the key-relations of the movements; he 
utroduced the chorus into the finale of a sym- 
phony ; he invented the 4 cycle of songs ; ’ he put 
variations on a new footing, which has been 
adopted and extended by his successors ; he 
initiated the modern use of * piograinme-music ; ’ 
and everything that he did was more serious, 
more thoughtful, and therefore more permanent 
than any one else’s. At the same time, it is, pure 
music of the grandest, most touching, and 
beautiful sort. We often hear of ‘Beethoven’s 
three styles.’ It means that he began writing as 
his predecessors wrote ; that by degrees his own 
genius asserted itself and made his music 
stronger, broader, more deeply coloured, more 
beautiful than music had ever been before ; and 
that lastly his deafness, his poverty, the troubles 
of life, the approach of the end, brought a pecu- 
liar and unearthly sentiment into his themes. His 
works include 13S with, besides many without, 
the opus-number. To the lirst style belong his 
works to about op. 1(5, including the first three 
trios and the symphonies in C and D ; to the 
second, symphonies Nos. 3 to 6, Eymont, the Ruins 
of Athens , F'idelio (his only opera), and many 
chamber pieces— in all, to about op. 80 ; to the 
third style belong the 9tli (and last) symphony, 
the Missa Solennis t the great overture, the later 
sonatas for the piano and the string-quartette 
See Beethoven’s tetters (1909), and works by 
Wagner (trans. 1880), Grove(1896), V. d'lndy (trams. 
1914), Roniam Holland (trans. 1916) ; and that by 
the American Thayer, completed in German by 
Deiters ami Riemann (5 vols. 1866-1908). 

Beets, Nicolaus (1814-1903), poet and writer, 
was bom at Haarlem, and in 1874 became pro- 
fessor of Theology at Utrecht [Bayts ] 

Begas, Karl (1794-1854), court-painter to the 
king of Prussia. Of his four sons, two were 
painters and two sculptors. 

Begg, James, D.D., born 31st October 1808 at 
New Monkland manse, Lanarkshire, was educated 
at Glasgow University, and was licensed as a 
preacher m 1829. Minister of Liberton from 1835 
to 1843, he ‘caine out’ at the Disruption, and 
thenceforward to his death (29th September 1883) 
held the neighbouring Free Church of Newington, 
Edinburgh. A man of fine presence and vigorous 
intellect, he distinguished himself by his old- 
world orthodoxy, his humour and combativeness, 
and his efforts to improve the houses of the poor. 
See Memoir by Prof. T. Smith (2 vols. 1885-88). 
Begha, St. See Bee. 

Behalm, Martin (c. 1459-1606), cosmographer, 
bom at Nuremberg, in 1480 went to Portugal, 
where he soon acquired a reputation as a skilful 
maker of maps. In 1484 he accompanied Diego 
Cam in a voyage of discovery along the west 
coast of Africa as far as the mouth of the Congo. 
In I486 he sailed to Fayal, one of the Azores, 
but in 1490 returned to Nuremberg, where he 
constructed a large globe, still preserved. Again 
in Fayal from 1494 to 1606, be then removed to 
Lisbon, only to die.— M ichael Behaim (1416-74) 
was a German meietereanger t a native of Stilzbach, 
and by profession a weaver. [Bay-hlme ] 

Befaam, two brothers, natives of Nuremberg, 
and both of them painters and engravers— Hans 
Sebald (1500-50) and Barthel (1502-40). They are 
reckoned amongst Diirer’s seven followers, the 
* Little Masters, who form the subject of a mono- 
graph by W. B. Scott (1879). [Bay-ham. ) 

Behm, Ernst (1880-84), a German geographer, 


compiler, with II. Wagner, of the Bevolkerung 
der Erde (7 vols. 1872-82). [liayvi.] 

Behmen. See Boehme, Jakob. 

Bohn, Afra, the first English professional 
authoress and the first literary abolitionist, was 
born 10th July 1640 at Wye, m Kent, the 
daughter of one Johnson, a barber. It is 
doubtful, then, who was the ‘father,’ lieutenant- 
governor of Surinam, with whom as a child 
she sailed for South America. He died on 
the voyage out, but Afra reached Surinam, and 
here made the acquaintance of the slave Oroo- 
noko, the subject nltervumls of one of her novels. 
Returning to England about 1058, she married 
Mr Behn, a merchant of Dutch extraction, but 
was a widow by 1606, when Chailes II despatched 
her as a spy to Antwerp. She sent word of the 
Dutch expedition up the Thames, but her warn- 
ing was slighted, and, on her return to England, 
she had to betake herself to literature. Her 
plays and some of her poems are better than her 
novels, but all alike are coarse. Dying in 1689, she 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. Her Works 
(6 vols.) were edited by M Summers (1916). 

Behnes, William (1794-1804), a clever but 
dissipated sculptor, the son of a Hanoverian 
piano-maker, was brought up in Dublin. [ Bay-nes .] 
Behring, or Bering, Vitus, a famous navi- 
gator, born in 1680 at Horsens in Denmark, early 
entered the newly-formed navy of Peter the Great, 
and for his bra vet y m the wars with Sweden was 
appointed to conduct an expedition of discovery 
m the Sea of Kamchatka. Sailing in 1728 from 
a port on the east of Kamchatka, he followed 
the coast northward until, from its westward 
trend, he believed he had reached the north-east 
point of Asia. In 1741 he sailed fiom Okhotsk 
towards the American continent, and sighting 
land about 58£ 8 N. lat., followed the coast north- 
ward ; but. sickness and storms obliged him to 
return, and being wrecked on the desert island 
of Avateha (now Behring Island), he died there, 
December 19, 1741. See Danish Life by Laurid- 
sen (1885 ; tians. Chicago, 1889). [Bay-ring.] 
Behring, Emil von (1854-1917), bom at Hans- 
dorf, W. Prussia, was director of Marburg Hygiene 
Institute, discovered diphtheria and tetanus anti- 
toxins, was ennobled, and got a Nobel prize (1901). 
Beilby, Ralph. See Bewick, Thomas. 

Beith, John Hay, born in 1876, taught at Fettes, 
Edinburgh, as 4 Ian Hay ’ won fame by novels and 
The First Hundred Thousand (1915) on the New 
Army, and gained the Military Cross in 1916. 

Bek, Antony (died 1811), Bishop of Durham 
from 1283, took a prominent part in the Scottish 
wars of Edward I., and from 1300 was involved 
in ecclesiastical disputes.— Another Antony Bek 
(12 79-1343) was Bishop of Norwich from 1887; 
a Thomas Bek (died 1298) was Bishop of St Davids 
from 1280 ; and a second Thomas Bek (1282-1847) 
was Bishop of Lincoln from 1842. 

Beke, Charles Tilstone (1800-74), explorer, 
t¥>rn in London, studied ancient history, philo- 
logy, and ethnography. His Origines Bibltcas (1884) 

f allied hi in a Tubingen doctorate. In 1887-88 he was 
iritish consul at Leipzig. During Ids Abbyssinian 
explorations (1840-48) he fixed the latitude of over 
seventy stations, mapped 70,000 sq. miles, and 
collected fourteen vocabularies. In 1866 he under- 
took a fruitless mission to Abyssinia, to obtain the 
release of the captives ; in 1874 he explored the 
region at the head of the Red Sea. He wrote 
Abyssinia (1845), The Sources of the Nile (1860), 
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British Captives in Abyssinia (1805), King Theo- 
dore (I860), and Sinai aiul Midinn (1878). 

Bekker, Balthasar (1034-08), a Dutch Pro- 
testant pastor, was suspected of rationalism and 
Socinianism, and was promptly deposed and ex- 
communicated on the publication of Die Betoo- 
verde Wereld (‘The World Bewitched,’ 4 vols. 
1001-93), contesting the belie! m witchcraft and 
magical powers. 

Bekker, Immanuel (1785-1871), editor of the 
Greek classics, in 1811 becamo professor of Phil- 
ology in his native city, Berlin. 

Belcher, Sir Edward, admiral, born in 1799, 
entered the navy in 1812, and lrom 1880 to 
1842 was exploring the western coast of America. 
Knighted in 1843. he was in 1852 appointed to 
the command of the unfortunate expedition sent 
out to search for Sir John Franklin, and m 1872 
became rear-admiral. He died 18th March 1877. 
He published several volumes of voyages, &c. 
Lady Belcher (1805-90), who left him a few 
months after niarriage, was an accomplished 
society woman. See her Life by L’Estrange(189]) 

Belglojoao, Cristina, Princess of (1808-71), 
Italian authoress and patnot, was the daughter 
of the Marquis Ti ivulzio. [Bel-jee-o-yo':o.] 

Bellsa'rlus (505-565 A.D.), a great soldier under 
the Emperor Justinian, was an Illyrian by race 
and birth, defeated a great Peisian army in 530, 
and in 532 suppressed a dangerous insurrection 
in Constantinople by the destruction of 30,000 of 
the ‘Green’ faction. Sent to Africa next year 
to recover the provinces overrun by the Vandals 
he twice defeated the Vandal kiug, Gelimer, and 
brought him a prisoner to Constantinople, He 
next took the field in Italy against the Ostro- 
goths in 535, occupying successively Sicily and 
lower Italy, endured a siege in Home by the 
Gothic king, Vitiges, and in 540 captured the 
Ostrogothic capital, Ravenna. In 542 he dro\e 
back the Persian kiug, Chosroes; in 544 made 
another, but less successful, campaign against 
Ure Goths in Italy ; and in 559 repelled an assault 
oJ the Huns on the capital. In 562, falsely accused 
<>t conspiracy against the emperor, he was de- 
(Hived of his dignities, and lor a short time im- 
pusoned ; but in 563 he was again restored to 
honour. Lord Mahon, in his Life of Bclisaruis 
(1829), tried vainly to confirm the late tradition 
that Belisarius was blinded by Justinian's ordeis, 
and reduce I to mendicancy— a fiction popularised 
by Marinontel's romance and Gerard’s picture. 

Bell, Alexander Melville (1819-1905), bom 
at Edinburgh, established himself there as a 
teacher of elocution,* Wit in 1865 removed to 
London, and in 1870 to Canada, settling finally 
at Washington. Of his numerous works con- 
nected with Phonetics may be mentioned Visible 
Speech (1867).— His son, Alexander Graham 
Bell (1847-1922), the inventoi of the telephone, 
was born at Edinburgh, and was educated at 
the High School there, and in Germany, taking 
his Ph. D. at Wtirzburg. He went also to Canada, 
and at Boston devoted himself to the teaching of 
deaf-mutes and to spreading his father’s system 
of ‘ Visible Speech.’ His Inventions of the articu- 
lating Telephone in 1872-76, of the Photophone 
in 1880, of the Graphopliono in 1887, and of kin- 
dred instruments, brought him wealth and feme. 

Bell, Andrew, D.D., founder of the ‘Madras 
System of Education/ was born, a barber’s son. 
at St Andrews, 27th March 1753, and educated 
there. After acting as a tutor in Virginia (1774- 
81), he took Episcopal orders, sailed for India in 


1787, and within «two years was holding snnul 
taneously eight army chaplainships. In 1789 he 
became superintendent of the Madras military 
orphanage, and, finding it impossible to obtain 
duly qualified masters, conducted it by the aid of 
Hie scholars tliemsehes. In 1796 he returned tc 
England, where, on 27th January 1832, he died at 
Cheltenham, leaving (besides a valuable estate) 
£120,000 for educational purposes, half of it to go 
to St Andrews His pamphlet entitled An Experi- 
ment in Education (1797) had attracted little 
attention, until in 1803 Joseph Lancaster (1778- 
1838), a Quaker, also published a tractate re- 
commending the monitorial system Lancastenan 
schools began to spread over the country ; 
the Church giew alarmed, and in 1811 founded 
the * National Society for the Education of the 
Poor,’ of which Bell became superintendent, and 
whose schools soon numbered 12,000. See Life 
by Southey (3 vols. 1844), and Meiklejohn’s An 
Old Educational Reformer (1881). 

Bell, Sir Charles, famous for his discoveries 
in the nervous system, was born at Edinburgh 
m November 1774, the youngest of fixe sons of 
. N\ llliam Bell, an Episcopal clergyman. In 1804 
he proceeded to London, where he lectured with 
great success on anatomy and surgery. In 1807 
he distinguished between the sensory and motor 
nerves in the brain. In 1812 he was appointed 
surgeon to the Middlesex Hospital, which his 
clinical lectures raised to the highest repute. 
To study gunshot wounds, he went to Haslar 
Hospital after Corunna in 1809, and after Water- 
loo took charge of an hospital at Brussels. In 
1824 he became senior professor of Anatomy and 
Stugery to the College of Surgeons, and in 1826 
head of the new medical school (University 
College), but soon resigned Knighted m 1831, and 
professot of Surgery at*C.dinburgh from 1836, he 
died 28th Apul 1842. His works include Anatomy 
of Expression in Painting (1806), Anatomy of the 
Bunn (1811), Animal Mechanics (1828), Nervous 
System of the Human Body (1830), ami The Hand 
(Bridgewater Treatise, 1833). See Picliot’s Vie et 
Travaux de Sir Charles Bell (1859), and his Corre- 
1 spondence (1870) —To the same family belonged 
th s Edinburgh surgeon, Joseph Bell (1837-1911), 
the original of % Sherlock Holmes.’ 

Bell, Currer. See BrontS. 

Bell, George Joseph, lawver, a brother of Sir 
Chailes, was born at Edinburgh, 2Cth March 
1770, and passed advocate m 1791. Acknowledged 
a mastor of commercial junspiudeiice and bank- 
ruptcy law, he in 1822 was made professor of 
Scots Law in Edinburgh Unnersity, and in 1828 
a member of the commission on Scottish judicial 
proceedings. On the report, drawn up by Bell, 
was founded the Scottish Judicature Act (1825), 
prepared by him. Appointed in 1882 a clerk of 
the Court of Session, he was in 1883 chairman 
of the Royal Commission to examine into the 
state of the law in general. He died 28d Sept. 
1843. His chief works are Commentaries on the 
Laws of Scotland (1810; 7th ed. 1870). and Prin- 
ciples of the Imw of Scotland (1829 ; 10tn ed. 1897). 

Bell, Henry, the father of steam -navigation in 
Europe, was born at Torphichen Mill, Linlithgow’, 
April 7, 1767, and died at Helensburgh, Novem- 
ber 14, 1830, having in 1812 successfully launched 
the 80-ton Comet on the Clyde. 

Bell, Henry Glass ford ( 1803 - 74 ), sheriff of 
Lanarkshire, vindicator of Mary Queen of Scots, 
and author of 'The Cork Leg,’ ‘The Scene was 
Changed/ and other less-known poems. See a 
Memoir by Stoddart (1892). 
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Bell, Sir Isaac Lowthian, was born 15th 
February 1816, and educated at Edinburgh 
and Paris. After being engaged in extensive 
chemical works, he founded in 1852, with his 
brothers, the great Clarence iron-smelting works 
on the Tees. He has written many papers on 
metallurgical and chemical subjects. M.P. for 
Hartlepool from 1875 till 1880, he was made a 
baronet in 1885, and died 20th December 1904. 
Bell, Jambs (1769-1833), a Scottish geographer. 
Bell, John, of Antermony, Asiatic traveller, 
born in Campsie parish, Stirlingshire, in 1(591, 
studied for the medical profession. In 1714 he 
went to St Petersburg, and was physician to 
Russian embassies to Persia (1715-18), to China 
through Siberia (1719-22), and again to Persia 
(1722). In 1737 he settled at Constantinople as a 
merchant, but about 1746 returned to Scotland, 
where he died at Antermony, July 1, 1780. His 
Travels were published in 1763. 

Bell, John, surgeon, was born in Edinburgh, 
May 12, 1763, and died at Rome, April 15, 1820. 
His Principles of Surgery (1801-7) was re-edited by 
his brother, Sir Charles Bell, in 1826. 

Bell, John (1745-1831), a London publisher, who 
started the Sunday Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 

Bell, John (1797-1869), an American statesman, 
who in 1860 was nominated for the presidency, 
but received only 39 electoral votes. 

Bell, John (1811-95), sculptor, bom at Hopton, 
Suflolk, produced the Guards' Memorial (1858) 
in Waterloo Place, and the American group m 
the Hyde Park Albert Memorial (1873) ; and to 
him is due the fashion of carved wooden broad- 
knives and trenchers. 

Bell, Patrick, LL D. (1799-1869), minister 
from 1843 of Carmylie, Forfarshire, and inventor 
in 1827 of an early reaping-machine. 

Bell, Robert (1800-67), a busy litterateur, 
born at Cork, m 1828 came to London lie is best 
known by his annotated edition of the English 
poets from Chaucer to Cowper (24 \ols. 1824-57). 

Bell, Robert Charles (1806-72), an Edinburgh 
engraver, who worked much for the Art Journal. 

Bell, Thomas, naturalist, was born at Poole, 
Dorsetshire, October 11. 1792, and in 1813 entered 
Guy’s Hospital, where from 1817 till 1861 he held 
the post or dental surgeon, whilst also lecturing 
on comparative anatomy. In 1836 he became 
rofessor of Zoology in King’s College, Lon- 
on. Elected in 1828 a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, and from 1840 to 1858 its secretary, he 
was also president of the Llnmean Society (1853- 
61), and first president of the Ray Society (1844). 
He wrote British Quadrupeds (1887 ; 2d ed. 1874), 
British Reptiles (1839), &c. Retiring from practice 
about 1860 to tne Wakes of 8elborne, which he 
had purchased from Gilbert White’s grandnieces, 
he died there, March 13, 1880. 

Bella, Stbkano della (1610-64), a Florentine 
designer and engraver. 

Bellamy, Edward (1850-98). born at Chikopee 
Falls, Mass., studied at Union College, New Yoik. 
and in Germany. Admitted to the bar. he devoted 
himself entirely to literature, his one tremendous 
success being Looking Backward , 2000-1887. 
Equality (1897) was quite unreadable. 

Bellamy, George Anne, an English actress, 
born most likely at Lisbon in 1727, was the 
natural daughter of a Quaker school-girl and 
Lord Tyrawley. She came out at Covent Garden 
In 1744, and after many alternations of fortune, 
was released by a ‘ free benefit * from a debtors’ 


prison in 1786, in which year she published an 
‘Apology’ for her life (6 vols.). She died 
February 16, 1788. 

Bellamy, Jacobus (1757-86), a Dutch poet. 

BeHarmine, Robert, one of the most cele- 
brated Catholic theologians, was born at Monte- 
pulciano, near Siena, in 1542. He entered tlm 
order of Jesuits at Rome in 1560, and studied 
theology at Padua and Louvain. In 1570 he was 
appointed to the chair of theology at Louvain, 
but returned to Rome in 1576 to leetuie in the 
Roman College on controversial theology. In 
1592 he became rector uf the Roman College, was 
made a cardinal m 1599 against his own inclina- 
tion, and in 1602 Archbishop of Capua. After 
the death of Clement VII L, he contrived to 
escape promotion to the papal chair, but was 
induced by Pius V. to hold an imi>ortant place 
m the Vatican from 1605 till his death, Septem- 
ber 17, 1621. Bellarmme was the chief defender 
of the church in the 16th century. His learning 
and moderation gained him the praise even of 
Bayle. His great work is the Dispvtationes ds 
Controversiis Christiana Fidei (3 vols. Rome, 
1581). His Life was written in Italian by the 
Jesuit Fuligatti (Rome, 1624); a Latin auto- 
biography, hitherto withheld by the Jesuits, was 
edited in 1387, with a German translation, by 
Dollinger and Reusch. 

Bella8i8, Edward (1800-78), sergeant-at-law, a 
great parliamentary lawyer, was born at Basilden, 
Berkshire, the son of an Evangelical clergy- 
man, and m 1850 from Tractarianism passed on 
to Rome. See Lite (1893). 

Bellay, Joachim du (1525-60), French poet 
and prose-writer, next to Ronsard the most 
important member of the famous Pleiade, was 
born at Lire in Anjou. His Defence ft Illustra- 
tion de la Ixmgue Frangoyse (1549, new ed. by 
S£ch6, 1905) marks an epoch in Fiench litera- 
ture He went to Rome as secretary to his 
kinsman, Cardinal du Bellay; but a diplomatic 
career proved to be uncongenial to him, and 
he lost th o cardinal’s favour and fell into 
difficulties. His poems include a series of 
sonnets addiessed to one Mademoiselle de Viole : 
Regrets , Jeux Rustiques, and Les Antiquitis de 
Rome, translated by Spenser under the title of 
the Rums of Rome. A few of his poems— among 
them his best-known piece, the chaiming Van- 
nevr—w* re admirably translated by Andreiv Lang 
in Ballads and Lyrics qf Old Fiance (1872). His 
poetical works were edited by H. Cbamard (3 vols. 
1908-12). See also Pater’s Studies in the Renaissance. 

Belleau, Remi (1528-77). a French poet, some- 
times included in the Pleiade. His woiks were 
edited by Marty-Laveaux (2 vols. 1877-78). 

Belleisle, Charles Louis Fouquet, Due de 
(1084-1761), marshal of France, in the war of the 
Austrian succession stormed Prague, and con- 
ducted the marvellous retreat to Eger. [Bel-eel.) 

Bel'lenden (Ballantyne), John, was born 
towards the close of the 15th century, and In 
1508 matriculated at St Andrews as ‘of the 
Lothian nation.’ He completed his education at 
Paris, where he took the degree of D.D. at the 
Sorbonne. His translations of Boece’s Historia 
Gentis Scotorum, and of the first five books of 
Livy (both done in 1538), are interesting as early 
specimens of Scottish prose, remarkable for the 
ease and vigour of their style. The CroniklU of 
Scotland is a very free rendering, and contains 
numerous passages not to be found in Boece, so 
that it is in some respects almost an original 
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work. Bellenden enjoyed great favour at the 
court of James V., at whose request he executed 
the translations. As a reward, he received con- 
siderable grants from the treasury, and after- 
wards was made archdeacon of Moray and canon 
of Hoss. Becoming involved, however, in ecclesi- 
astical controversy, he went to Rome, where he 
died about 1550, or as late as 1587. Bk)th works 
were published in 1821-22 by Thomas Maitland 
(afterwards Lord Dundronnan), the Livy by W. 
A. Craigie (S.T.S. 1901-3) ' ' 

Bellenden, William (c. 1555-1083), a Scottish 
author, who was born, it would seem, at Lass- 
wade. Most likely a Catholic, he was a professor 
in the university, and an advocate in the parlia- 
ment, of Paris, and was employed in a diplomatic 
capacity by James VI., who about 1610 made him 
Master of Requests. His Ciceronis Printeps 
(1008), Ciceronis Consul (1012), and De Statu 
Prisci Orbis(1615), he republished in 1616 under 
the title De Statu Libri tres. His crowning 
labour was De Tribus Luminibvs Romanorum , 
(1634), the ‘three luminaries’ being Cicero, 
Seneca, and Plmy, out of whose works he in- 
tended to compile a digest of the civil and re- 
ligious history and the moral and physical 
science of the Romans. His works furnished the 
materials for Middleton’s Life of Cicero. Warton 
first denounced the theft, which Dr Parr made 
clear in his edition of the De Statu (1787). 

Bellow, John Chippendall Montesquieu (iU 
Higoin), was born at Lancaster, 3d August 1823; 
from the grammar-school there passed in 1842 
to St Mary’s Hall, Oxfoid ; from 1848 to 1808 was 
an Anglican clergyman in England and Calcutta, 
for twelve years a most popular London preacher ; 
and then turning Catholic, devoted himself with 
high success to public readings till Ins death in 
London, 19th June 1874 IIis works include a 
novel, Blount Temnest (1864).— Harold Kyrle 
Bkllkw (1857-1911), actoi, was his younger son 
Bellingham. See Perceval. 

Bellini, a Venetian painter family whose earliest 
member, Jacopo Bellini (c. 1400-64), was a pupil 
of the celebrated Gentile da Fabriano, and was 
the first to bring to Venice the skill of Florence. 
—His elder son, Gentile Bellini (c. 1426-1507), 
was distinguished as a portrait-painter, and also 
for his processional groups, with fine architec- 
tural perspective. Along with his brother, he was 
commissioned to decorate the council-chamber of 
the Venetian senate ; and at Constantinople in 
1479 he painted the portrait of Mohammed II. 
The ' Preaching of St Mark’ is his most famous 
achievement. — His more celebrated brother, 
Giovanni Beilini (c#142S-1516), removed about 
1464 from Padua to Venice. His works are 
marked .at fiist by a somewhat hard manner and 
severe drawing, due to the influence of his 
brother-in-law, Andrea Mantegna, but gradually 
increase in warmth and tenderness. Besides 
several examples in Venice and Naples, there are 
his ‘Circumcision,’ now at Castle Howard, his 
gorgeous * Feast of the Gods,’ at Alnwick Castle, 
and his ‘Blood of the Redeemer,’ acquired in 
1887 for the National Gallery. Among his pupils 
were Giorgione and Titian. [BeUeefnee.] 

Bellini, Vincenzo, operatic composer, was 
born at Catania, in Sicily, November 3, 1802. 
An organist’s soil he was sent by a Sicilian 
nobleman to the Conservatorio of Naples. His 
two earliest operas were Adelson e Salvina (1824) 
and Bianca e Fernando (1826). II Pirata (1827) 
immediately carried the composer’s name be- 
yond Italy, and was followed by / Capuleti ed i 


Montecchi (1830), La Sonnambula (1831), and 
Norma (1832), Bellini’s best and most popular 
work. In 1838 he went to Paris and London, 
whither lie had accompanied the famous Pasta 
I Puntani( 1834) shows the influence ot the French 
school, but without servile imitation. He died 
near Paris, 21st Sept. 1835. See works by Pougin 
(1868) and Lloyd (1908). 

Bellman, Karl Michael (1740-95), ' the Swed- 
ish Anacieon,’ was born In Stockholm. 

Belloo, Hi la ire (born 1870), a French barrister’s 
son, served in the French artillery, studied at 
Oxford, was M.P. for Salford (1906-10), and has 
written novels, essays, &c., especially on French 
history and on the European war. 

Bellot. Joseph Ren£ (1826-53), Arctic explorer, 
born in Paris, served with distinction atTamatave 
in 1845, and in 1851 joined the search expedition 
sen tout by Lady Franklin. lie disco vered Bellot 
Strait in 1852, and was lost in an ice-crack 
during Inglefield’s expedition. See his Journal 
(Eng. trans. 1855) [Bel-loh' ] 

Belloy, Pierre Laurent Buirette de (1727- 
75), a French dramatist, who acted foi some years 
at St Petersburg and other northern cities, and 
who was one of the first to introduce on the 
Fiencli stage nati\e instead of classical heroes. 
His first success, Zelmire (1762), was followed by 
Le Siege de Calais (1765), Gaston el Bayard (1771), 
and Pierre le Cruel (1772). [Iiel-wah' .] 

Boloe, W ii liam (1756-1817), translator, clergy- 
man, and librarian, author of The Sexagenarian , 
was a native of Norwich. 

Belon, Pierre (1518-64), a French naturalist, 
who in 1546-49 tra\elled in Asia Minor, Egypt, 
and Arabia. He was murdered by robbers whilst 
gatheiing herbs in t> Bois de Boulogne. Be- 
sides Travels, Belon wrote valuable treatises on 
tiees, herbs, birds, and fishes. He was one of 
the first who established the homologies between 
the skeletons of different vertebrates ; he planted 
the first cedar in France; and he formed two 
eaily botanical gardens. [Bel-on 9 '.] 

Belot, Adolphe (1829-90), playwright and 
novelist, born in Guadeloupe, died in Paris. 

Belsham, Thomas (1750-1829), a Unitarian 
theologian, who was bom at Bedford, and died 
at Hampstead, having published upwards of fifty 
works. See his Life Dy Williams (1838). — His 
brother, William (1752-1 S27), was a voluminous 
writer of history and Whig tracts. 

Belzo'ni, Giovanni Battista, traveller, was 
born, a poor barber’s son, at Padua m 1778. He 
was educated at Rome for a monk, but in 1803 
came to England, where, 6 feet 7 inches tall, he 
gained a living by exhibiting feats of strength 
and models of hydraulic engines. In 1812 he 
went to Spain, in 1815 to Egypt, and there 
was commissioned bv Mehemet All to construct 
an hydraulic machine. He was next employed, 
through the traveller Burckhardt, on the ex- 
ploration of Egyptian antiquities. He removed 
the colossal bust of the so-called ‘ Young Memnon ’ 
from Thebes to Alexandria, and was the first to 
open the temple of Abu-Simbel. In the valley of 
‘the tombs of the kings,’ near Thebes, he dis- 
covered several important catacombs containing 
mummies, and from the grotto-sepulchre of Set* 
I. removed the splendid sarcophagus, now, like 
the ‘Young Memnon,’ in London. But his 
greatest undertaking was his opening of the 
second pyramid of Gizeh. In lS19he returned to 
Europe, and in 1821 published his Excavations i* 
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Egypt and Nubia . In 1821 lie opened in London a 
successful exhibition of his Egyptian antiquities ; 
and in 1828 he had set out on a journey to 
Timbuctoo, when on 3d December he died of 
dysentery at Gato, Benin. 

Bern, Joseph (1705-1850). a Polish leader of the 
Hungarian insurrection of 1848-40, after whose 
suppression he escaped into Turkey, turned 
Mohammedan, and received a command at Aleppo, 
where he died of fever ten months latei. i 

Bembo, Pietro (1470-1547), l>otn at Venice, 
in 1513 was made secretary to Leo X., and in 1539 a 
cardinal by Paul HI., who appointed him to the 
dioceses of Gubbio and Bergamo. Bembo wax the 
lestorer of good style in both Latin and Italian 
literature. Notable works are the Rerum Veneti - 
canm IAbri XII. (1551; Italian ed. 1552); his 
little treatise on Italian piose, which marked an 
era in Italian grammar; and his Letters. 

Benavente, Jacinto, Spanish dramatist, born 
at Madnd in 1866, got a Nobel prize in 1922. 

Benbow, John, admiral, was bom, the son of a 
Shrewsbury tanner, 10th March 1658. He entered 
the navy in 1678, and by 1696 had risen to be rear- 
admiral. In the West Indies, on 19th August 1702, 
lie came up with a superior French force under 
Du Casse. For four days he kept up a running 
fight, almost deserted by the rest of his squadron, 
until, his right leg smashed by a chain -shot, he 
was forced to return to Jamaica, wheie he died at 
Port Royal, 4th November. 

Benckendorfif, Alexander, Count (1849-1917), 
as Russian ambassador in London (fiom 1903), 
greatly promoted Anglo-Russian fnenrlship. 

Benda, George (1721-95), Bohemian musician 

Bendemann, Eduard (1811-89), painter, was 
born in Berlin, in 1838 became professor of the 
Academy of Art at Dresden, and in 1858-67 was 
director of the Dusseldorf Academy. 

Benedek, Ludwig von (1804-81), an Austrian 
general, born at Oedenburg, in Hungary, distin- 
guished himself in Galicia in 1846, in Italy m 
1847, in Hungary in 1849, and in 1859 diove back 
the Piedmontese at Solferino. He was governor 
of Hungary in 1860. In 18G6 he commanded the 
northern Austrian army in the war with Prussia ; 
but after the defeat of Sadowa, he was brought 
to a court-martial, whose proceedings were 
quashed by the emperor. [ Ben-eh-deh .] 
Benedettl, Vincent, Count (1817-1900), a 
French diplomatist, born at Bastia in Corsica, ob- 
tained a post in the foreign ministry in 1855, and 
t\as appointed ambassador at Turin in 1861, and at 
Berlin in 1864. He proposed a secret treaty with 
Prussia; and it was lie who at Ems, in 1870, made 
the demand that led to the Franco-German war. 
On the fall of the empire he retired to Ajaccio 
See his Studies in Diplomacy (Eng. trams. 1895). 

Benedict is the name of fifteen popes : I, in 
574 ; II. from 683 to 685 ; III. 855 to 858 ; IV. 
from 900 to 903 ; V. from 964 to 966, when he 
died in exile ; VI. from 972 to 974, when he was 
strangled by a rebel; VII. from 974 to 983.— 
Benedict VIII., elected in 1012, and driven from 
Rome by the anti-pope Gregory, was restored to 
the papal chair by the Emperor Henry II., and 
afterwards defeated the Saracens and the Greeks. 
He was a reformer of the clergy. He died in 
1024.— Benedict IX., a nephew of the preceding, 
obtained the papal throne by simony in 1033, at 
the age of 18; but in 1088 the Romans banished 
him on account of his licentiousness. By aid of 
bribery he was several times reinstalled, and as 


often deposed He died in the convent of Grotta 
Ferrata in 1056.— Benedict XIII. is a title 
assumed by two popes, Peter de Luna, a Spaniard, 
chosen by the French cardinals in 1394, and re- 
cognised only by Spain and Scotland up to his 
death in 1424 ; and Vincenzo Marco Orsini (1724- 
80), a learned man of simple habits and pure 
morals, who unfortunately yielded himself to the 
guidance of the unscrupulous Cardinal Coscia. 
—Benedict XIV. (Prospero Lambertini), bom 
at Bologna in 1675, distinguished by his learning 
and ability, became pope m 1740. He founded 
chairs of physic, chemistry, and mathematics in 
Rome, revived the academy of Bologna, rebuilt 
clmrclie8, and encouraged literature and science. 
His piety was sincere, enlightened-jind tolerant. 
He died May 8, 1758. — Benedict XV. (Giacomo 
della Clnosa: 1854-1922), born of noble Italian 
family, was ordained at twenty-four, became 
secretary to the Papal Embassy, Spain, in 
1883, then secretary to Cardinal RAmpolla, bishop 
(1900), Archbishop of Bologna (1907), cardinal 
(May 1914). Although junior cardinal, lie was 
elected (Sept. 3, 1914) to succeed Pius X. 

Benedict, St, the founder of Western mona* 
chism, was born of a wealthy family at Nursia, 
near Spoleto, in 480 a.d. ; and convinced while 
yet at the schools of Rome that the only way of 
escaping the evil m the world was in seclusion 
and religious exercise, lie, a boy of fourteen, 
withdrew to a cavern or grotto near Snbiaco, 
where he lived three >ears. The fame of his 
piety led to his being appointed the abbot of a 
neighbouring monastery at Vicovaro, nominally 
observing the oriental rule ; but he soon left it, 
as the morals of the half-wild monks were not 
strict enough. Multitudes still sought his guid- 
ance ; and from the most devoted ho founded 
twelve small monastic communities. He ulti- 
mately established a monastery on Monte Cassino, 
near Naples, afterwards one of tlie richest and 
most famous in Italy. In 515 he is said to have 
composed his Regula Monachorum, which became 
the common rule of all Western monachism. In 
addition to the usual religious exercises, the rule 
directs that the monks shall employ themselves 
in manual labours, imparting instruction to 
youth, copying manuscripts for the library, &c. 
But the founder of tho most learned of all the 
monastic orders was himself little of a scholar. 
He died March 21, 543. See works on the order 
and its founder by Mabillon (Paris, 1703-89), 
Kratzmger (1876), Abbot Snow (1883), Ricken- 
bach (1884), and Canon Doyle (1887). 

Benedict, Sir Julius (1804-85), musician and 
composer, born at Stuttgart, where his lather 
was a Jewish banker, studied under Hummel 
and Weber, and was at twenty conductoi at a 
Vienna opera-house, and then at the San Carlo in 
Naples. He became distinguished as a pianist, 
and in 1830 settled in London for good. Here 
he produced the operas The Gipsy's Warning 
(1838), The Brides of Venice (1844), and The 
Crusaders (1846). He conducted at Covent Garden 
Theatre in 1843-44, the Norwich Musical Festival 
in 1845, and thereaftei the Monday Popular and 
numerous other concerts. In 1850 he conducted 
for Jenny Lind in America. His cantata, Undine 
(I860), was well received, and his Lily of KUlamey 
(1862) was his greatest operatic success. Other 
works were Richard Cceur de Lion (1863), The 
Bride of Song (1864), a symphony (1878), and the 
cantatas St Cecilia (1800) and Gratiella (1882). 
His oratorio, St Peter (1870), was perhaps his 
masterpiece. Rossini influenced him at first, 
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and then Weber. He was knighted In 1871, and 
died m London, Juno 5, 1885. 

Benedict Blsoop (c 628-690), a great Anglo- 
Saxon churchman, thrice journeyed to Rome, 
and for two years was abbot of St Peter’s at 
Canterbury. He made yet another pilgrimage 
to Rome, and after his return leceived from 
Egfrith of Northumbria, in 674, a grant of land 
between the Wear and the Tyne, where lie 
founded a monastery and endowed it with the 
books he had collected in Rome. He is said to 
have introduced stone edifices and glass windows 
into England. In 682 he founded a second 
monasteiy at Jarrow. Bede (q.v.) was Ins pupil. 

Benediz, Julius Roderick (1811-73), a Get man 
actor, manager, and play-writer. His dramatic 
works fill 27 vols. (1846-74). 

Beneke, Friedrich Eduard, philosopher, 
was born at Berlin m 1798, studied there and at 
Halle, and in 1820 began to lecture at Beilin, 
but his lectures were soon interdicted by the 
government as favouring Epicureanism. For 
three years he taught at Gottingen, but m 1827 
his lectures at Berlin were again allowed, and m 
1832, on Hegel’s death, he was appointed extra- 
ordinary prolessor of Philosophy. In March 1854 
he disappeared ; in June 1856 his body was found 
in the canal at Chailottenburg His chief work 
was in empirical psychology. [Bay'neh-kc.] 

Benel, Eduard, Czech patnot, boin in 
Bohemia in 1884, lectin ed on sociology at 
Prague University, was a refugee during the 
Great War, and ioreign secretary for Czecho- 
slovakia from 1918, ptomier also in 1921-22. 
He organised the Petite Entente. [Den'esh.] 

Benfey, Theodor (1809-81), a great Snnskut 
scholar and comparative philologist, was born of 
Jewish parents near Gottingen. [Ben-fye.] 

Bengel, Johann Albrecht, theologian and 
commentator, was born at Winnenden, m Wur- 
temberg, June 24, 1087, and died at Stuttgart, 
2d November 1752. He was the first Protestant 
author who treated the exegesis of the New 
Testament critically; he did good service also 
in the rectification of the text, and was the first 
to classify the manuscripts of the New Testament 
into families (Asiatic and African). See Lives by 
Bnrk (2 vols. 1831-37) and Wacliter (18o5), ami 
Reift s Bengel und seine Sehule (1882). [Beng-el ] 

Benjamin ok Tudk'la, a Spanish rRbbi, the 
first European traveller who gr^e information 
respecting the distant East. Partly with com- 
mercial views, and partly to inquire into the 
condition of his dispersed co-religionists, he set 
out in 1159 from "Saragossa, through Italy and 
Gieece, to Palestine, Persia, and the borders of 
China, leturning by way of Egypt and Sicily. 
He died in 1173, the year of his return. His 
itinerary— written in Hebrew, and often repub- 
lished in Latin, English, Dutch, and French 
translations— is occasionally concise and valu- 
able ; but on the whole must be accepted with 
qualifications. Asher’s edition (tond. 1840) gives 
the original text, with an English translation. 

Benjamin, Judah Philip, Q.O., was born in 
1811 at St Croix, West Indies, the son of Jewish 
parents on their way from England to the United 
States. A lawyer in New Orleans, he early 
engaged in politics, serving first with the Whigs, 
ana afterwards with the Democrats. He sat in 
the U.S. senate from 1852 till 1800, and in 1861 
joined Jefferson Davis’s cabinet as Attorney- 
general. Ho was for a few months Secretary of 
War, and then Secretary of State until Davis’s 


capture in 1865, when he escaped to England. 
He was called to the English bar m 1866, became 
a Q.C. in 1872. and retired from a large practice 
in 1881. He died m Paris, 6th May 1884. His 
Treatise on the Law of Sale of Personal Property 
(1868) reached a fourth edition m 1894. 

Bennet. See Arlington. 

Bennett, Enoch Arnold, born in N. Stafford- 
shire in 1867, left law for journalism and literature, 
and attained fame by novels, such as The Pretty 
Lady (1918) and lliceyman Steps (1923), and stones 
of the Pottery district (especially the trilogy— 
Clay hanger, Hilda Lessways , These Twain, 1910-16), 
and by clever comedies, like What the Public 
Wants (1909), The Great Adventuie (1913) See 
his The Truth About an Author (new ed. 1914). 

Bennett, James Gordon (1795-1872), born at 
Keith, Banffshire, was trained for the Catholic 
priesthood, but emigrated to America in 1819, 
where he became in turn teacher, proof-reader, 
journal ist, and lecturer. He issued the New York 
Heiald , May 6, 1885, price one cent, spared no 
effort and expense in secuung news, and laid the 
foundation of its huge success.— His son and 
successor, Jam is Gordon Bennett (1841-1918), 
showed like entei prise. He sent Stanley to find 
Livingstone, and supplied funds for his Congo 
journey (1874-78). He also promoted polar ex- 
ploration, the issue of storm warnings, auto- 
mobilism, and yachting. 

Bennett, John Hughes (1812-75), physician, 
born m London, was from 1848 to 1874 professor 
of the Institutes of Medicine in Edinburgh Uni- 
vei sity. His investigations are largely embodied 
in his Text-book of Physiology (1870-71). 

Bennett, William (1804-86), a Tractarian 
clergyman, incumbent from 1851 of Frome m 
Someiset. He is ' „niefly remembered through 
the case of Sheppard v Bennett (1870-72), 
wherein his teaching on the Real Presence was 
pronounced to l>e not inconsistent with the 
doctrine of the Church of England. 

Bennett, William Cox, LL D. (1829-95), song- 
wnter, was born at Greenwich. 

Bennett, Sir William Sterndale, Mus.D., 
I)C. L., pianist and composer, was born at 
Sheffield, April 13, 1816; studied at the Royal 
Academy, London, and at Leipzig ; attracted 
Mendelssohn’s notice at the Dnsseldorf Musical 
Festival ; appeared with success at Leipzig in 
the winter of 1837-38; and was received with 
great applause when he returned to London In 
1838 he was elected member of the Royal Society 
of Music; in 1S5G became professor of Music at 
Cambridge, ami in 1SC8 principal of the Royal 
Academy of Music ; was knighted in 1871 ; and 
died February 1, 1875, being buried in West- 
minster Abbey. His compositions include a sym- 
phony, foui concertos, overtures, the two cantatas 
The May Queen and The Woman of Samaria, and 
a few songs His peculiar individuality is best 
exemplified in his works for the piano. See Life 
by his sou (1908). 

Ben'nigsen, Levin August Theophil, Count 
(1745-1826), Russian general, was born at Bruns- 
wick ; in 1778 entered the service of the Einpress 
Catharine; fought at Pultusk (1806), Eylau 
(1807), Borodino and Tarutino (1812), and Lein- 
zig (1813); and died on his paternal estate in 
Hanover.— His son, Alexander Levin (1809- 
93), was a Hanoverian statesman.— Rudolf von 
Brnniqsrn (1824-1902), born at Lttneburg, and 
trained to the law, as early as 1859 stood forth 
as a champion of German unity under Prussian 
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hegemony. In 1S8S-97 he was William 11. s 
chief administrator of Hanover 
Benson, Edward White (1829-96), Archbishop 
of Canterbury, born near Birmingham, at Trinity, 
Cambridge, took a first in 1852 ; and was a 
master at Rugby, and first head-master of Wel- 
lington College 1858-72. Bishop of Truio from 
1877, in 1882 he was translated to Canterbury. Sea 
Life by his son, Arthur Christopher (1862- 
1925), Master of Magdalene (1915), who w^ote 

K erns ; Rossetti, Fitzgerald, and Pater m ' Men ol 
tters;* From a College Window, <kc. — Ifis thud 
•on, Edward Frederic^. 1867), wiote 7)odo(1893), 
The Vintage (1898), and other novels.— Another 
son, Monstgnor Robert Hugh (1871-1914), pri- 
vate chamberlain to Pius X., also wrote much. 

Benaon, Sir Frank Robert, Shakespeai ian 
actor-manager, born at Tunbridge Wells m 1858, 
was knighted in Drury Lane Theatre (1916). 

Bent, James Theodore (1852-97), born at Liver- 
pool, wrote on San Marino (1872), Genoa (1880), 
Garibaldi (1882), the Cyclades (1885), Mashonaland 
(1892), Axum (1898), and a Arabia (1895). 

Bentham, George, botanist (1800-84), was born 
at Stoke, Portsmouth, the second son of the na% a\ 
architect, Sir Samuel Bentham (1757-1881), and 
from 1826 to 1832 was secretary to his uncle 
Jeremy. His Outlines of a New System of Logic 
(1827) anticipated Hamilton’s doctrine of the 

J iual ideation of the predicate. Abandoning law 
or botany, he catalogued the plants of the Pyre- 
nees (1824-26), and published his Lobiatarum 
Genera et Species (1832-36). In 1854 he piesented 
his collections to Kew, where with Sir Joseph 
Hooker lie produced the great Genera Plantarnm 
(3 vols. 1862-83). President of the Lum&au 
Society hi 1863-74, he was made a C M.G. in 1878. 
See a book by B. D. Jackson (1906). 

Bentham, Jeremy, writer on jurisprudence 
ami ethics, was born, an attorney's son, m London. 
15th February 1748. From Westminster School 
he went ? twelve years old, but already dubbed 
‘the philosopher,' to Queen’s College, Oxford, 
where he took his B.A' in 1763. His father set 
him to study law at Lincoln’s Inn, and he 
was called to the bar in 1772; but he never 
practised, and turning to the theory of law, 
became the greatest critic of legislation and 
government in his day. His first publication, 

A Fragment on Government (1776), was an acutely 
hypercritical examination of a passage in Black- 
stone's Commentaries , and contains the germs of 
most of his after writings. On the death of his 
father in 1792, he succeeded to nearly £600 a 
year; and, living frugally but with elegance, and 
employing secretaries, lie got through an immense 
amount of work. By a life of temperance and 
great self-complacency, in the society of a few 
devoted friends, he attained the age of eighty- 
four, dying 6th June 1832. By his own wish, 
hi* body was dissected ; and his skeleton, dressed 
in his accustomed garb, is preserved at University 
College, London. A pamphlet on The Hard 
Labour BUI (1778) was an excerpt from his 
Rationale of Punishments and Rewards (1825), 
which was written in 1775, but first saw the light 
in a French translation by Dumont (1811). He 
published in 1787 a Defence of Usury ; in 1789, 
Introduction to the Principles of Morals and legis- 
lation; in 1802, Discourses on Civil and Penal 
Legislation; in 1813. A Treatise on Judicial Evi- 
dence; in 1817, Codification and Public Instruc- 
tion; in 1824, The Book of Fallacies. His works 
were edited in 1843 by Bowring and John Hill 


Burton, in 11 volumes; and generous disciple i 
like Dumont, the Mills, and Sir Samuel Romtlly, 
diffused his principles and promoted Ins fame. 
In his eaily works, his style was clear, spirited, 
and often eloquent; but from 1810 it became 
overloaded with technical terms. In all Bon- 
tham’s ethical and political writings, the doctrine 
of utility is the leading and pen ading principle ; 
‘the greatest happiness of the greatest number,’ 
a phrase coined by Hutcheson or Priestley, owes 
its currency to him. In the application of the 
principfe lie demanded nothing less than the im- 
mediate remodelling of the government, and the 
codification and reconstruction of the laws; and 
insisted, among other changes, on universal 
suffrage, annual parliaments, vote by ballot, and 

I wild representatives. Many of his schemes have 
>eeii realised, many more are in course of reali- 
sation. The end and object of them all was the 
general welfare, and his chief error lay in con- 
ceiving that organic changes are possible save 
through the growth and modification of popular 
needs, ideas, and institutions. In Mill’s words, 

* he found the philosophy of law a chaos, and left 
it a science ;’ ami he was the philosophic pioneer 
of Liberalism and of Radicalism. See Life by 
Bosvnng in the collected works ; Burton’s Ben- 
thamiana (1843) , and Life by Atkinson (1905). 

Bentinck, William (1649-1709), first Earl of 
Portland, was born in Holland, the descendant 
of a noble family winch in the 14th century had 
migrated from the Palatinate to Geldeiland. The 
friend from boyhood of William III., he was 
trusted beyond all others with the secrets of his 
foreign policy, and after the coronation of William 
ami Mary was created an English peer, and pre- 
sented with large estates.— William Cavendish 
BE vriNCK (1738-1809), third Duke of Portland, 
entered Lord Rockingham’s cabinet in 1765, and 
succeeded him as leader of the Whig party. He 
was twice prime-minister— April to December 
1783, and 1807-9 ; but his best work was done as 
Home Secretary under Pitt, with charge of Irish 
affairs, thioughout the eventful period 1794-1801. 
—His second son, Lord William Cavendish 
Bentinck (1774-1839), Indian statesman, after 
serving with distinction In Flanders and Italy, 
was governor of Madras (1803-7). He advocated 
several useful reforms ; but his proscription of 
sepoy beards and turbans led to the massacre of 
Vellore, and his own immediate recall. From 
1808 to 1814 he was serving in the Peninsula and 
Italy; in 1827 he was appointed governor-general 
of Bengal, and in 1833 became the first governor- 
general of India. His policy was pacific and 
popular, and his viceroysliip marked by the sup- 
piession of suttee and thuggisni, the educating 
and employment oi natives, the opening up of 
internal communication, and the establishment 
of the ovei land route. He returned to England In 
1835, and died at Paris. See Li fe by Boulger (1802). 

Lord George Bentinck, sportsman and Pro- 
tectionist leader, the fourth Duke of Portland’s 
third son, was born at Welbeck Abbey, 27th 
February 1802, and, entering the army in 1819. 
attained six years afterwards the rank of major. 
From 1822 to 1825 he was private secretary to 
his uncle, Mr Canning, and in 1826 was elected 
member for Lynn. At first attached to no 
party, he voted for Catholic emancipation and 
for the principle of the Reform Bill, but against 
several of its most important details, and in 
favour of the celebrated Chandos clause. On 
the formation of Peel’s ministry in December 
1834, ho and his friend Lord Stanley, afterwards 
Earl of Derby, with some adherent*, formed a 
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separate section in the House of Commons ; but, 
on Peel’s resignation in April, Loid George 
openly joined tne Conservative party, and in 1841 
received from Peel an otter of office, which he 
declined, being at that time too deeply engrossed 
in racing and held-sports. When Peel introduced 
his free-trade measures in 1845, a large body of 
his supporters formed a Pioteetion party, Lord 
George assuming its leadership. A hard hitter, 
and a master or figures, lie was no orator ; yet 
his speeches in the session of 1840 were most 
damaging to Peel’s government. He was always 
a champion of religious liberty, advocating the 
removal of the Jewish disabilities, and the endow- 
ment of the Irish Catholic clergy out of tlm land , 
and at the time of the potato famine he wanted 
government to lend £16,000,000 for ieprod active 
works in Ireland. He was an ‘Admirable 
Crichton’ oi field-sports, and though he never 
did win the Derby, nad brilliant success on the 
turf, whose dishonest practices he showed the 
utmost zeal to supptess. He died .suddenly, 2Isl 
September 1848, whilst walking near Welbeeh 
Abbey. See his Life by Loid Beaconsfield(l851), 
and his Racing Life by Kent and Lawley (1892). 

Bentley, Richard, scholar, was born of yeo- 
man parentage at Oulton, near Leeds, Januaiy 
27. 1662. After (our years at Wakefield grammai - 
school, he entered St John’s College, Cambiidge, 
in 167b, as subsizar; and in 1682 was appointed 
by lus college head-master of Spalding grammai- 
school. Within the year he leslgned this situa- 
tion to become tutor to the son of Dr Stilling- 
Heet, then Dean of St Paul’s, and sub>equently 
Bishop of Worcester. In 1689 he accompanied 
his pupil to Oxford, where he had full scope for 
the cultivation of classical studies, and wheie 
he was twice appointed to deliver the Boyle 
Lectures on the Evidences of Religion. He had 
taken ordeis in 1690, and to Stillfngtteet he owed 
various good ecclesiastical piefei meats, with the 
post of royal librarian at St James’s. His Letter 
to Mill (1691) on the Greek chronicler John 
Malelas is itself a mastoi piece; but it was the 
Dissertation upon the hpislles of Phalans (1699). 
an expansion of an eailier essay, that established 
his reputation throughout Europe, and may be 
said to mark a new era in scholarship In 1700 
Bentley was appointed Master of Trinity College, 
Cambiidge; and in the following year he married 
Joanna Bernard, the daughter of a Huntingdon- 
shire knight. Tho history of his mastership is 
au unbroken series of quarrels and litigations, 
provoked by his arrogance and rapacity, for 
which he was fully as well known duung Ins life- 
time as for his learning. He contrived, never- 
theless, in 1717, \o get himself appointed regius 
professor of Divinity, and by his boldness and 
perseverance managed to pass scathless through 
all his controversies. This stormy life did not 
Impair his literary activity. He edited various 
classics— among others, Horace (1711) and Terence 
0726) — upon which he bestowed vast labour. 
Emendations were at once his forte and foible 
—the latter conspicuously in his edition of Para- 
dise Lost (1732). The proposal (1720) to print an 
edition of the Greek New Testament, in which 
the received text should be corrected by a care- 
ful comparison with the Vulgate and all the oldest 
existing Greek MSS., was then singularly bold, 
and evoked violent opposition. Bentley died 14th 
July 1742, leaving behind him one son, Ricliaul 
(1708-82), who inherited much of his father’s taste 
with none of his energy, aud two daughters, one 
of whom was the mother of Richard Cumberland 
the dramatist. See Monk's Life of Bentley (2 


vols. 1833); ifebb’s Bentley (1882); and Dyee's 
unfinished edition of his works (3 vols. 1836-38). 

Bentley, Richard (1794-1871), a London pub- 
lisher, founder of Bentley's Miscellany (1887-68). 
The firm was absorbed by Macmillan’s in 1S98. 

Benton, Thomas Hart (1782-1858), American 
statesman, known as ‘Old Bullion from his 
opposition to the paper currency, was born near 
Hillsborough, N.C. See Life by Roosevelt (1887). 

Benyowsky, Maurice Auqustus, Count de 
(c. 1746-86), a rascally Hungarian adventurer, 
who, while lighting for the Polish Confederation, 
was taken prisoner m 1769, banished to Kam- 
chatka, and there made tutor in tli 3 governor’s 
family. He gained the affections of the daughter 
of the house, and was assisted by her to escape, 
but not without a struggle, m which the gover* 
noi was killed. Benyowsky, with ninety-six 
companions, set sail in a ship well-armed and 
provisioned, ami with a considerable amount of 
tieasuie, and reached France in 1772. Invited 
by the French government to found a colony at 
Madagascar, he ai rived theie in 1774, and was 
made king in 1776 by the chiefs. His relations 
with the Fiencli were now not always fuendly, 
and while in contention with the government of 
Mauntius, he was killed m battle. See his 
Memoirs (trails, by Nicholson, 1790; new ed by 
Pas field Oliver, 1904). [Ben-yofsky.] 

Beranger, Pierre Jean de, the greatest song- 
writer of France, was born in Paris, 19th August 
1780, was apprenticed to a printer m Peronne, 
and for a time was clerk to his father, who made 
(and lost) a fortune in speculation. In 1798 he 
took to literature in Pans, living m the garret 
of which lie has sung so charmingly, until m 1804 
distress compelled him to ask aid from Lucien 
Bonaparte ; and m 1807-21 he held a clerkship 
at the university. On the publication of the first 
collection of his songs in 1815, he was recognised 
as the 1) rical champion of the opposition to the 
Bourbons. His popularity with the working- 
classes was immense , his politics, a curious com- 
pound of republicanism and devotion to the 
Napoleonic legend, exactly hit the taste of the 
multitude. The political allusions in two \ol- 
umes published m 1821 led to a government 
irosecution, which costhun his post, and brought 
»im a tine of 600 francs and three months’ im- 
prisonment; a volume (1825) involved a fine of 
10,000 francs and nine months’ imprisonment. 
In 1830 lie published Chansons Nouvelles t and m 
1840 he W’rote the story of his life. In 1848, 
elected against his will deputy of the Seine, he 
resigned after a few days. He rejected sundry 
offers of advancement from Napoleon III., and 
lived in retirement during his last years He 
died at Paris on July 16, 1857. The vivacity and 
wit of the songs, their tripping lightness of 
movement, their gaiety which trembles into 
l>athos, their satire which melts into laughter, 
their inimitable simplicity and seemingly un- 
studied grace of workmanship, justify their popu- 
lanty See ilfa Biograplue (trails. 1868), and Ins 
correspondence (1859-60); French Lives by Ar* 
nould (1864), Jules Jamn (I860), and A. Boulle 
(1908); Samte-Beuve’s Portraits Content para ins ; 
Bibliographic by Brivois (1876). [Bay-ront-shay.] 

Berohem, or Berghem, Nicholas (1620-88), 
a landscape-painter of vast iudustry, was bom 
at Haarlem, and died at Amsterdam. 

Be'rengar I. succeeded his father as Duke of 
Friuli, and in 887 was crowned king of Italy, In 
915 emperor. He was assassinated in 924. — Hta 
grandson, Brrenoar If., succeeded his father 
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as Count of Ivrea in 925, and was crowned king 
in 950. In 901 he was dethroned by the em- 
peror, and after three years’ refuge in a moun- 
tain-fortress, was sent as a prisoner to Bamberg, 
in Bavaria, where lie died in 9t>6. 

Berengaria. See Richard I. 

Berenga'rius of Tours (998-1088), scholastic 
theologian, was born at Tours, and in 1031 was 
appointed preceptor of the cathedral school 
there, and about 1040 archdeacon of Angers. 

An opponent of the doctrine of transtibslan na- 
tion, he was finally, in 1078, cited to appear at 
Rome, where he repeatedly abjured his ‘error,’ 
but never seems to have really abandoned it. 

He spent the last years of Ids life in a cell on an 
island in the Loire, near Tours. 

Berenioe, the name of several women of the 
house of Ptolemy, none of them so celebrated 
as the Jewish Berenice — the daughter of Herod 
Agrippa, who, having been four tunes married to 
an uncle, her brother, &c., gained the love of 
Titus during the Jewish rebellion (70 a.d.), and 
followed him to Rome. She is the heroine of 
Racine’s tragedy. [Ber-e-ni' see.] 

Berenson, Bernhard, ‘constructive’ art 
critic, was born at Wilna, Russia, in 1865, studied 
at Harvard, and has written a series of original 
(almost revolutionary) works on Italian art 

Beresford, Charles William de la Poer, 
Baron (1916), was born at Philiptown, County 
Dublin, 1846, the second son of the fourth Marquis 
of Waterford. He entered the navy in 1859, and 
was promoted captain in 1882 for his services at 
the bombardment of Alexandria. He served, too, 

In the Nile expedition (1884), was Conservative 
M.P. for Co. Waterford (1874-80), MaryJebone 
(1885-89), York (1897-1000), Woolwich (1902-3), 
Poitsmouth (from 1910), and was a Lord of the 
Admiralty (1886-88). He undertook a special 
mission to China in 1898, as admiral commanded 
the Mediterranean Fleet in 1905-7, Channel Fleet 
1907-9. A trenchant naval cntic, he published 
Afmoirnnl914. He died Sep. 6, 1919. [BeP es-ford.] 

Beresford, William .Carr Beresford, Vib- 
count, was born in 1768, a natural son of the first 
Marquis of Waterford. He distinguished himself 
at the Cape (1806) and at Buenos Aires (surren- 
dering but escaping); in 1808 he did gallant service 
during the retreat to Corunna; and in 1809 ho 
took the command of the Portuguese army. For 
his services at Busaco (1810) he was made a Knight 
of the Bath ; and for his victory over Soult at 
Albuera (1811) he received the thanks of pailia- 
ment. He was present at Badajoz, and at Sala- 
manca was severely wounded. In 1814 lie was 
created Baron, and in 1823 Viscount Beresford. 

He quitted Portugal in 1822 ; and in the Welling- 
ton administration (1828-30) he was master- 
general of the ordnance. He boro the title of 
Duke of Elvas in Spain, and of Conde de Tran- 
coso in Portugal. He died 8th January 1854. 

Berg, Christen Paulsen (1829-91), a Danish 
Radical politician. 

Bergenroth, Gustav Adolf (1818-09), the 
editor of the Biinancas archives, was born in East 
Prussia, and died at Madrid, having had to quit 
Germany in 1850 as a revolutionist, first for 
California, and then for England, where he 
devoted himself to the Tudor state papers. See 
Memoir by Cartwright (1870). [Ber-gen-roat.] 

Bergerac, Savinien Cyrano de (1619-55), a 
French author, distinguished for lps duels, more 
than a thousand, most of them fought on 
account of his monstrously large nose. His 


works (new ed. 1875), which are often crude, but 
full of invention, vigour, and wit, include the 
Histoire Comique des fttats de la Lune et du Soleil , 
which suggested ‘ Micromdgas' to Voltaire, and 
‘Gulliver’ to Swift. Rostand’s play, Cyrano de 
Bergerac , was a great hit in 1898. [Ber-*/taj/-rac'.l 

Berghaus, Heinrich (1797-1884), geographer, 
bom at Cleves, and died at Stettin. [Berg-howss ) 

Bergk, Theodor (1812-81), born at Leipzig, 
from 1842 to 1869 was professor of Philology at 
Marburg, Freiburg, and Halle. His chief work 
is liis Poetce Lyrxci Greed (3 vols. 1843). 

Bergman, Torbern Olof (1785-84), a Swedish 
chemist, from 1758 a professor at Uppsala. 

Bergson, Henri, born in Pans m 1S59, became 
professor (1900) at the College de France, and 
Member of the Academy (1914). Matiheet Mimoire 
appeared in 1896, Le Hire m 1900, Di earns m 1914 ; 
and in 1907 lie took a front rank among philo- 
sophers by lus Evolution Creatrice ftrans. 1911). 
Of the two ‘ ready-made garments, mechanism 
and finalism, he finds that flnalism ‘might be recut 
and resown, and in this new form fit less badly 
than the other.’ He maintains the reality of time, 
and the concrete reality of conscious life. See 
books by Lindsay (1911), M‘Kellar Stewart (1911), 
Wildon Carr (1914), G. W. Cunningham (1916). 

Bering. Sec Behring. 

Berkeley, George, born near Kilkenny, 12th 
March 1685, was educated at Kilkenny and 
Trinity College, Dublin. The Essay towards a 
New Theory of Vision (1709) showed that the 
act of seeing, which seems so immediate, is really 
an act of interpretation. The argument was 
enlarged in scope in a Treatise on the Principles 
of Human Knowledge (1710), followed m 1713 by 
Dialogues between Hylas and Philo nous, further 
illustrating his ‘ new principle ’—that the world 
which we see and touch is not an abstract inde- 
pendent substance, of which conscious mind may 
be an cflect, but is the very world which is pre- 
sented to our senses, and which depends for its 
actuality on being perceived. In 1713 Beikeley 
went to London, and then spent the best part 
of seven years in travel in Fiance and Italy, 
first as chaplain to the brilliant ancl eccentric 
Earl of Peterborough, and afterwards as tutor to 
a son of the Bishop of Cloghor. On his return to 
Ireland m 1721 he was distressed by the social 
corruption and disorder occasioned by the South 
Sea Mama, and published a short Essay toward * 
preventing the Ruin of Great Britain. In 1724 he 
was made Dean of Derry, but having received 
promise of a government grant in support of his 
Ionian tic scheme ‘of founding a college at the Ber- 
mudas for the Christian civilisation of America' 
(as head of which he was to have £100 a year !), 
he sailed for America in September 1728, taking 
with him Ins newly-married wife. To prepare 
for Bermuda, he made a temporary home for 
nearly three years in Rhode Island ; and as the 
promised grant was in the end withdrawn, in 
1731 lie returned to England. Alciphron , or the 
Minute Philosopher (1732), the most finished of 
his works, is a religious interpretation of nature, 
giving pleasant pictures of American scenes and 
life, while in form and ideas it resembles dia- 
logues of Plato. Next came a Vindication (1783) 
of Berkeley’s early visual Im materialism ; and in 
the Analyst (1785), his theological philosophy was 
further unfolded. Meantime, in 1734, Berkeley 
was made Bishop of Cloyne, where in a beautiful 
home-life of eighteen years he found a channel 
for his ardent philanthropy in devotion to the 
social problems of Ireland. In 1786 and follow- 
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!ng years he issued the Querist and other pam- 
phlets on Ireland. In 1744 he published Sms , 
or a chain of philosophical reflections on the 
virtues of tar-water, a treatise which he said cost 
him more research and thought than any of his 
other works. It suggests a connection between 
the resinous element in tar and the Spiritual 
Power by which the universe is being perpetually 
created, and shows Platonic and Neo-Platonic 
influence. In 1752 he resigned his episcopate 
and settled in Oxford, but died 14th January 
1753. Berkeley’s thought, through Hume’s mis- 
application of the ‘ new pnnciple Y to disintegrate 
spirit as well as matter into a succession of 
isolated feelings, told on Kant on one side and 
the Scottish psychologists on the other. The 
‘Collected Works’ (4 vols. 1871 ; new ed. 1901) 
include the Commonplace Book of 1705-6, d sserta- 
tions and a Life by Campbell Frasei, who also 
published Selections from Berkeley (3d ed. 1884) 
and Berkeley (2d ed. 1885). 

Berkeley, Hon Grantley Fitzhaudinqe 
(1800-81), spoitsman, M.P. for West Gloucester- 
shire, and heir tor seventy years to the earldom 
of Berkeley, wrote several works, among them 
My Life and Recollections (4 vols. 1865-66). 

Berllohingen, Gotz von. See Gotz. 

Berlioz, Hector, a musical composer of eccen- 
tric genius, was born December 11, 1803, atC6te- 
8t-Andr6, Is&re. Sent to Paris to study medi- 
cine, he devoted himself to music, and entered 
the Conservatoire. He won the Grand prix de 
Rome in 1880, and in Italy became acquainted 
with Liszt and Mendelssohn. At Paris in 1832 
he got a hearing for some of his compositions , 
but their complicated and peculiar nature failed 
to win popular recognition, and Berlioz was 
driven to support himsell and his wife— he 
married the Irish actress, Harriet or Heniietta 
Smithson (1800-54), in 1833— by writing musical 
criticisms, which, wrung from him with the 
utmost pain and effort, leveal humour, style, ami 
picturesque expression. In 1842 he set out 
on the first of those foreign concert tours which 
partly indemnified him for the indifference of his 
compatriots, being received with enthusiasm m 
Belgium, Germany, Austria, Hungary.even Russia 
In 1848 he was engaged by Jullien as conductor 
at Drury Lane, but the enterprise proved a 
disastrous failure; in 1855 he was conductor of 
the New Philharmonic Society. For some years 
before his death in Pans, 8th March 1869, he had 
practically abandoned composition. The com- 
plete list of Berlioz’s works extends to twenty- 
six opus-number^ After his Damnation de 
Faust , which iff, perhaps, deservedly his most 
popular work, his most successful achievements 
are his symphonies, Romto et Juliette , Harold en 
Italic , and tne Symphonie Fantastique ; his over- 
tures, Carnaval Romain , Benvenuto Cellini , and 
Waverley ; his charming opera, B4atrice et B4nJ- 
diet ; his sacred trilogy, L' Enforce du, Christ ; 
and finally) his great Messe des Moris and Te 
Deum. Much of Berlioz’s best literary work is 
buried in the flies of the Dlhats ; but his pub- 
lished writings include his Soirks tforchestrc , 
A travers Chants , Lee Grotesques de la Musique, 
his Mkmoires (1865), and his well-known treatise 
on orchestration. His conceptions were 
grandiose rather than great, and ne delighted 
overmuch In extravagantly exciting effects ; but 
his sense of orchestration was abnormally acute, 
and in delicate orchestral embroidery he stands 
alone. Berlioz was made a chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour in 1839, and a member of the 


Institute in-1856, and was librarian of the Con- 
servatoire. bee his Correspondance Inidile 
(Paris, 1879); his Life and Letters (trans. 1882); 
his Autobiography (trans. 1884); and Lives by 
Jullien (Pans, 1888), S. R. Thompson (1895), and 
Miss K. F. Boult (1903). [Bei -lee-oze.] 

Bernadette Soubirous (1844-79), the peasant 
girl who at Lourdes, in the French department of 
Hautes Pyrenees, beheld in 1858 the eighteen 
apparitions of ‘ Our Lady of Lourdes.’ 

Bernadotte. See Charles XIV. of Sweden. 


Bernal Osborne, Ralph (1808-82), assumed the 
name Osborne on his marriage in 1844, and from 
1841 to 1874 was Liberal M.P. for Wycombe 
Middlesex, Dover, Liskeard, Nottingham, ana 
Waterford. 

Bernard, St, of Clairvaux, was bom of a noble 
family at Fontaines, near D^jon, in Burgundy, in 
1091 ; in 1113 entered the Cistercian monastery 
of Citeaux ; and in 1115 became the first abbot of 
the newly-founded monastery of Clairvaux, in 
Champagne, where he died, August 20, 1153. 
He was canonised in 1174. His studious, ascetic 
life and stirring eloquence made him the oracle 
of Christendom , he founded more than seventy 
monasteries ; and the ‘Mellifluous Doctor’ is 
regarded by the Catholic Church as the last of 
the fathers. He drew up the statutes of the 
Knights Templars in 1128 ; he secured the recog- 
nition of Pope Innocent II. ; and it was his 
glowing eloquence at the council at Vdzelay in 
1146 that kindled the enthusiasm of France for 
the second crusade. The influence of 8t Bernard 
as a spiritual teacher through his fervid piety 
and living grasp of Christian doctrine was a 
wholesome antidote to the dry and cold scholas- 
ticism of the age. Yet he showed a harsh 
severity towards* Abelard and others whose 
views lie disapproved. His writings comprise 
moie than 400 epistles, 340 sermons, a Life of St 
Malachy, and 12 distinct theological treatises; 
there are editions by Mabillon (1667-90) and 
Migne (1851-52). The monks of his reformed 
bianch of the Cistercians are often called 
Bernardme8. See Lives by Cotter Monson 
(3d ed. 1877) ; Eales (1890) ; and Storrs (1893). 


Bernard (St), of Menthon, born in Savoy m 
923, as archdeacon of Aosta founded the hospices 
in the passes that bear his name, and died 
‘Apostle of the Alps,’ m 1008, at Novara. 

Bernard of Morlaix, a monk of Clugny about 
1140, is said to have been bom of English parents 
at Morlaix m Brittany. He is the author of the 
remarkable poem De Contemptu Mundi, in 8000 
long rolling, ‘leonine-dactylic’ verses, which Dr 
Neale freely translated as The Rhythm of Bernard 
of Morlaix. From this ‘Jerusalem the Golden’ 
and other well-known hymns are taken. 

Bernard of Weimar. See Bernhard. 

Bernard, Claude, physiologist, born near Ville- 
fra nclie, 12th July 1813, studied medicine at 
Paris, and in 1841 became assistant at the College 
de France to Magendie, with whom he woiked 
until his own appointment in 1854 to the chair 
of General Physiology, and whom he succeeded 
in 1855 as professor of Experimental Physiology. 
He was elected to the Academy in 1868, aud 
died at Paris, February 10, 1878 His earliest 
researches were on the action of the secretions 
of the alimentary canal, the pancreatic juice, 
the connection between the liver and nervous 
system, Ac., for which he received prizes from 
the Academy (1851-58.) Later researches were 
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On the changes of temperature of the blood, the 
oxygen in arterial and m venous blood, the opium 
llkaloids, curarine, and the sympathetic nerves. 
His Lemons de Physioloqie ExpirimenicUe (1865) is 
» standard work. Bee works on him by Malloizel 
(French, 1881) and Sir M. Foster (1899). 

Bemard-Beere, Mrs, the nom-de-thfdtre of the 
widow of Captain E. C. Denng (1833-74), her 
maiden name being Fanny Mary Whitehead ; in 
1900 she married Mr H. C. S. Olivier. As actress 
she became famous m the School for ScaWdal t 
Ftdora, &c. She died in 1915, aged lifty-eight. 

Bernardln do St-Pierre. See St-Pif.rre. 

Bernardino, St (1380-1444), of Siena, born at 
Massa-Carrara of a distinguished family, made 
himself famous by his rigid restoration of the 
primitive Franciscan rule. He mitered the ordei 
in 1404, and in 1438 was appointed its vicar-general 
for Italy. He founded the Fratres de Observantui , 
a branch of the Franciscan order, which already 
numbered over 300 monasteries in Italy during 
his day. Bernardino was canonised in 1450. His 
eminently mystical works were published at 
Venice In 1591, at Paris m 1636. See Lives by 
Thureau Dangm (1912), Howell (1913). 

Bernardino. See Pinturicchio, Rossi. 

Bemaner, Aonks, the beautiful daughter of a 
poor surgeon of Augsburg, was secretly married 
in 1432 to Duke Albrecht of Bavaria, only son 
of the reigning Duke Ernst, who, in her husband’s 
absence, Iiad ner drowned as a witch at Strau- 
bing, in the Danube, October 12, 1435. Albrecht 
took up arms against his father ; but after a year 
of war he consented to marry Anna of Brunswick. 

Bemays, Jakob (1824-81), Jewish classical 
scholar, born at Hamburg, died at Bonn. 

Berners, or Barnes, Dame Juliana, according 
to tradition was the daughter of Sir James 
Berners who was beheaded in 1888, the prioress 
of Sopwell nunnery near St Albans, and the 
author of the Treaty se perteynynge to Hawkynge, 
Huntynge, Fysshynge , and Coote Armins. Prob- 
ably, however, she wrote only the treatise on 
hunting, and part 9 f that on hawking , the 
heraldry is certainly not hers The treatise on 
fishing, wanting in the St Albans edition (I486), 
first appears in Wynkyn de Worde's edition (1496). 

Berners, John Bourchier, Lord (1467-1533), 
succeeded 1ms grandfather as second lord in 1474, 
and from 1520 was deputy of Calais, where in 
1523-25 he translated Froissart. 

Bernhard (1604-89), Duke of Weimar, general, 
was youngest of the eight sons of John, third 
Duke of Saxe-Weimar. In the Thirty Years’ War 
he took the Protestant side, and distinguished 
himself in 1622 at the bloody battle of Wfrnpfen. 
In 1631 he was one of the first to support Gustavus 
Adolphus. He commanded the left wing at 
Ltitzen, and after the king’s death had the chief 
command. He took a very important part in the 
war; but fell suddenly ill, aud died at Neuburg 
on the Rhine. 

Bemhardi, Friedrich von, German general 
of cavalry, exponent of militarism, champion of 
Prussianism, bom at Petrograd in 1849, wrote 
Germany and the Next War (1912), On War of To-day 
(1912X Sow Germany makes War (1914), &c. 

Bernhardt, RoeiNE, called Sarah, actress, was 
bom in Paris, October 22, 1844, the daughter of 
a milliner from Berlin by a Havre magistrate. 
Entering the Paris Conservatoire in 1859, in 1802 
she made her d4but as ‘ Iphig&iie ’ at the The&tre 
Frangais, but attracted little notice. In 1867 she 
played minor parts at the Od6on, won fame as 


‘ Zanetto’ in Copp6e’s Le Passant (1869), and the 
‘ Queen of Spain ’ in Ruy Bias (1872), and was re- 
called to the Tli&tre Francais. After 1876 she 
made frequent appearances In Loudon, America, 
Em ope, &c , earning vast sums of money. In 1882 
she married M. Jacques Dauaord’Amalafd. 1889), 
a Greek actor, from whom she was divorced shortly 
afterwards. In 1916 her French nationality was 
restored. She founded the Th&tre Sarah Bern- 
hardt in 1899. In 1915 she had a leg amputated, 
but did not abandon the stage. The greatest 
ttagedienne of her day, she died in 1928. See 
her Autobiography and a book by Berton (1928). 

Bernhardy, Gottfried (1800-75), classical 
scholar, born near Frankfort, in 1829 became 
director of the Halle philological seminary. 

Beml, or Bkrnia, Francesco (c. 1497-1585), a 
favourite Italian poet, was born at Lamporeccliio 
in Tuscany, and in 1517 repaired from Floronce 
to Home. He entered successively the service 
of his uncle, Cardinal Bibbiena, of Giberti, chan- 
cellor to Clement VII., and m 1532 of Cardinal 
Ippolito de’ Medici. This he quitted a year later, 
and went to Florence, where, refusing to poison 
Cardinal Salvia ti, he was himself poisoned. His 
recast or nfaciinento of Boiardo’s Orlando Inna- 
momto (1542) is still read in Italy (and justly so) 
in preference to the original. He had a large 
share in establishing Italian as a literary language. 
See Life (1881) by Virgili. [Ber-nee.] 

Bernier, Franqois, born at Angers about 1654, 
left France for Syria, Egypt, Arabia, and India, 
where for twelve years he was physician to 
Aumngzebe. He published a delightful account 
of his travels m 1670-71 (best English ed. by Con- 
stable, 1893), and died at Paris in 1688. [Bern-yay. ] 

Bernini, Giovanni Lorenzo (1598-1680), sculp- 
tor, architect, and painter, was bom at Naples, 
and died in Rome, leaving £100,000. Pope Urban 
VIII. employed him to embellish St Peter’s, and 
his greatest achievement is its colossal colonnade. 
See a study by R. Norton (1914). [Ber-nee-nee.] 

Bernoulli, or Bernouilli, a Swiss family of 
scientists, whose founder, Jacques Bernoulli (d. 
1588), fled a Protestant refugee from Antwerp to 
Frankfort ; his grandson, Jacques (1598-1084), in 
1622 settled in Basel. Members of the family 
were : Jacques (1654-1705), mathematician ; his 
brother, Jean (1067-1748), mathematician ; their 
nephew, Nicolas (1687-1759), mathematician; 
Jean’s two sons, Nicolas (1696-1726), mathe- 
matician, and Daniel (1700-82), mathematician, 
botanist, and physicist ; his sons, Jean (1744- 
1807), astronomer, and Jacques (1769-89), mathe- 
matician ; Christophe (1782-1868), naturalist, 
statistician, &c, ; Jean Jacques (b. 1831), archae- 
ologist ; and his brother, Charles Gustave (1884- 
78), naturalist. [Ber-noo-yee.] 

Bernstein, Eduard, German Socialist leader, 
born in Beilin in 1850, lived in England 1888 to 
1901. See his My Years of Exile (1921). 

Bernstein, Henry. French dramatist, born in 
1877, writes brilliant, breathless, brutal plays, 
such as Jxl Rafale (1905), La Griffe (1906). 

Bernstorff, Count Johann, German ambas- 
sador to the U.S. 1908-17, was bom in London in 
1862, of a line of eminent Danish and Prussian 
statesmen. He was sent home in 1917 when 
America severed diplomatic relations with Ger- 
many, before declaring a state of war. 

Bero'sns, a priest of Babylon, who flourished 
about 260 b.c., and wrote in Greek three books of 
Babylonian-Clialdean history, in which he made 
use of the archives in the temple of Bel at 
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Babylon, and of which unfortunately only a few 
fragments have been preserved by Josephus, 
Eusebius, and Syncellus. 

Berri, Charles Ferdinand, Due de, second 
son of the Comte d’Artois (afterwards Charles 
X.), was born at Versailles, January 24, 1778 
In 1792 he fled with his father to Turin ; fought 
with him under Coiul6 against France ; afterwards 
visited Russia, and lived for some time in London 
and Edinburgh. In 1814 lie returned to France, 
m 1816 was appointed commander of the troops 
in and around Fans, and m 1810mairied Caroline 
Ferdinande Louise (born November 5, 1798), 
eldest daughter of Francis, afterwards king of 
the Two Sicilies Assassinated by the fanatic 
Louvel in front of the Opera (13th February 
1820), he left only a daughter ; but ou 29th 
September 1820, the widowed duchess gave birth 
to the Comte de Cliambord (q.v.). After the Jul> 
revolution, 1830, in which the duchess exhibited 
great courage, she, with her son, followed Chailes 
X. to Holy rood ; in 1832 she landed fiom Italy 
near Marseilles, but, after many adventures, was 
betrayed by a Jew at Nantes, and imprisoned in 
the citadel of Blaye. Her confession that she 
had formed a second marriage with the Nea- 
politan marquis, Lucchesi-Palli, at once de- 
stroyed her political importance, and the go\ em- 
inent set her at liberty. She died in Styria, 10th 
April 1870. See works by M6m6re (1882), Nauioy 
(1889), Imbert de Saint Amand (1888-91 ; trails. 
1892-93), Noel Williams (1911). [Bei-iec.] 

Berry, Mary (1763-1852), was born at Kirk- 
bridge in Yorkshire, travelled on the Continent 
(1783-85), and in 1788 first met Horace Walpole 
(q.v.), whose literary executor she became, and 
who induced her to settle at Little Stiawbeiry 
Hill with her younger sister and life-long com- 
panion, Agnes. See her Journal and Corre- 
spondence (1865), Houghton’s Monographs (1873), 
and the Berry Papers (191 4), ed. by Lewis Melville. 

Berryer, Pierre Antoine (1790-1868), a noted 
French advocate, Legitimist oiator, and member 
of the Academe, was born in Paris. [Bcri-yay.] 

Bersot, Pierre Ernest (1816-80), French philo- 
sopher, born at Surg^res. 

Bert, Paul, a French physiologist and re- 
publican anti-religious statesman, was bom at 
Auxerre, 17th October 1833, and died at Tong- 
kimr, 11th November 1886. See B6nllon Y s 
L'CEuvre ecientifique de Paul Bert (1887). [Bern] 

Bertha. See Augustine, or Austin, St 

Berthelot, Margellin (1827-1907), chemist, 
born in Paris, irCW69 became professor of Organic 
Chemistry in the Ecole de Pliarmacie, m 1861 in 
the College de France, in 1876 inspector-general 
of higher education, in 1886-87 minister of public 
instruction, and in 1889 perpetual secretary of the 
Acad6mie des Sciences. He did very important 
work in synthetic chemistry, was one of the 
founders of thermo-chemistry, and wrote a history 
of alchemy. In 1896-96 he was minister for foreign 
affairs. He was elected to the Academe Fran- 
gaise in 1900. [Bertdo.] 

Berthier, Alexandre, Prince of Neuch&tel 
and Wagrain, and Marshal of the French empire, 
was bom at Versailles, February 20, 1753, and, 
entering the army in 1770, fought with Lafayette 
in the American war of independence. .In the 
French Revolution he soon rose to be chief of the 
staff in the army of Italy (1795), and in 1798 pro- 
claimed the republic in Rome. He accompanied 
Napoleon to Egypt in the same year as chief of 


the staff, a l>OBt which he also held in all the 
subsequent campaigns On Napoleon’s fall, he 
had to surrender the principality of Neuch&tel, 
and, not to lose more, submitted to Louis XVIII., 
who continued linn his lank as peer and marshal. 
Napoleon made overtures to him from Elba ; but 
he retired to Bamberg, in Bavaria, to his father- 
in-law, Duke William. Ou 1st July 1815, as he 
looked from a window at a Russian division 
marching towaids the French frontier, the sight 
was too much— lie threw himself down into the 
stieet, and was picked up dying His Mhnovies 
appeared in 1826. [ Ber-te-ay .] 

Berthollet, Count Claude Louis, chemist, was 
born at Talloires in Savoy, 9th December 1748. 
He studied at Turin, came to Pans m 1772, and 
in 1781 was elected a member of the Academy 
of Sciences. He aided Lavoisier in his researches 
on gunpowder and m forming the new chemical 
nomenclature, and accepted his antiphlogistic 
doctrines ; in 1785 he showed the value of chlorine 
lor bleaching. Following Priestley, he showed 
ammonia to be a compound of hydrogen and 
nitrogen. He was made a senator and a count 
by Napoleon, jet voted for his deposition in 1814, 
and on the Bourbon lestoration was created a 
peer He died November 6, 1822. [jBer'to-iay.] 
Bertillon, Alphonsl (1853-1914), a Paris police- 
officer who m 1880 devised a system of identify- 
ing ciimmals by measurements. [Ber-tee-yonP .\ 
Bertin, Louis Francois (1766-1841), the 
founder m 1799 of the Journal dcs Debate , edited 
afterwards by Ins sons, Armand Louis Marik 
(1801-54) and Edouard (1797-1871). [Ber-tanP'. ) 
Bertram, C. See Richard ok Cirencester. 
Bertrand de Born. See Born. 

Bertrand, IIenb t Gratien, Comte (1773-1844). 
one of Napoleon’i generals, was born and died 
at Chateauroux. He shared the emperor’s banish- 
ment to St Helena, and, on lus death, returned to 
France, where in 1830 he was appointed com- 
mandant of the Polytechnic School. [Ber-tron^d.] 
Bervio, Charles Clement (1756-1822), a 
French engraver. 

Berwick, James Fitzjames, Duke of, a great 
French general, was the natural sou of James II., 
by Arabella Churchill, sister of the Duke of 
Marlborough. Born at Moulms, 21st August 
1670, he was educated m France as a Catholic, 
served in Hungary under Duke Charles of Lor- 
raine, m 1687 was cieated Duke of Berwick, and 
fled from England at the Revolution. He fought 
through his Irish campaign of 1689-91, aud then 
in Flanders and against the Camisards. In 1706 
he was created a marshal of France, and in 1707 
m Spain established the throne of Philip V. by 
the decisive victory of Almansa. After several 
jears of inactivity, he received the command in 
1733 of an anny intended to cross the Rhine. 
While besieging Philippsburg, he was killed by a 
cannon-ball, 12th June 1734. He left descend- 
ants in both Spain and France— the Dukes of 
Lma aud Fitzjames. See his Mhnoires (1778), 
and two works by C. T. Wilson (1876-83). 
Berzelius, Johan Jakob, Baron, one of the 

g reatest of chemists, was born at a farm in East 
othland, Sweden, August 29, 1779 ; studied at 
Upsala for a doctor; and died at Stockholm — 
his home from 1806— on August 7, 1848. His 
multiplied and accurate analyses established the 
laws of combination on an incontrovertible basis ; 
and to him we owe our system of chemical 
svinbols. He discovered the elements selenium, 
thorium, and cerium, and first exhibited in the 
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elementary form calcium, barium, strontium, 
oolumbiuin, tantalum, silicon, and zirconium. 

Bes'&nt, Annie ( nie Wood), was born in Lon- 
don of Irish parentage, 1st October 1847, was 
brought up at Harrow, and at twenty married the 
Rev. Frank Besant, but was separated from him 
in 1878. From Secularism and Mr Bradlaugh she 
passed in 1889 to Madame Blavatsky and Theo- 
sophy, herseii its high-priestess since 1891, and 
in her later years championed Nationalise and 
education in India. See her Autobiography. 

Besant', Sir Walter, novelist, was born at 
Portsmouth in 1886. He studied at King’s College, 
London, and at Christ’s College, Cambridge, and 
was appointed to a professorship m Mauritius. 
Ill-health compelling him to resign this post, he 
returned to England and devoted himself to 
literature. His first work, Studies m Fiench 
Poetry , appeared m 1868 ; and m 1871 he entered 
into a literary partnership with James Rice 
(1844-82), a native of Northampton, and editor of 
Once a Week. Together they produced Ready- 
money Mortxboy (1872), My Little Girl , With Harp 
and Crown , This Son of Vulcan, The Golden 
Butterfly (1876, which greatly increased their popu- 
larity), The Monks of Thelema, By Celia's Arbour , 
The Chaplain of the Fleet, and The Seamy Side (1881) ; 
thereafter Sir Walter has written All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men (1882 ; its fruit the People’s 
Palace in the East end of London), All m a 
Garden Fair , Dorothy Forster, Children of Gideon, 
Armorel of Lyonesse , The Ivory Gate, Beyond the 
Dreams of Avarice, The Master Craftsman, &c. 
He is also the author of French Humorists (1873), 
of short books on Rabelais, Coligny, Whitting- 
ton, King Alfred, and Prof. Palmer (1883), and a 
series of works on London and its history. He 
was secretary of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
(some of whose works he edited), and first chair- 
man of the Incorporated Society of Authors. 
Knighted in 1895, he died 9th June 1901. See 
an Introduction to Ready-money Mortiboy (1887) 
and hm Autobiography (1902). 

Be88arion, or Basihus, Johannes (1395-1472), 
one of the earliest of those scholars who trans- 
planted Greek literature and philosophy into the 
West, was born at Tiebizond, and died at Ravenna. 
As Bishop of Nicaea, he accompanied the Greek 
emperor, John Palaeologus, to Italy in 1439 in 
order to effect a union between the Greek and 
the Roman churches. Soon afterwards joining 
the Roman Church, he was made cardinal by 
Pope Eugenius IV. Ten years later, Nicholas V. 
created niiu Bishop of Frascati ; and for five 
years also he was papal legate at Bologna. After 
the fall of Constantinople, of which he had been 
titular patriarch, he visited Germany, and en- 
deavoured to promote a crusade against the 
Turks. Twice he was nearly elected pope. 

Bessel, Friedrich Wilhelm (1784-1846), 
Prussian astronomer, was born at Minden, and 
was in 1810 appointed director of the observatory 
at Kdnigsberg, and professor of Astronomy there. 
See German Life by Durfcge (Ztir. 1861). 

B68'86mer, Sir Henry, inventor, was bom 
at Charlton, Herts. 19th January 1818, and from 
artist turned engineer. For his steel-making 
process (patented 1856) and other discoveries he 
was knighted in 1879. He died 15th March 1898. 

Beesttoes, Jean Baptiste (1768-1818), Duke 
of Istris and Marshal of the French empire, 
was born of poor parents at Preissac, dep. Lot ; 
became a private in 1792 ; in loss than two years 
rose to be captain ; covered himself with glory 
at St Jean a’Acre, Aboukir, Austerlitz, Jena, 


Eylau, and Friedland, in Spain and in the Ru» 
sian campaign ; and fell at Ltitzon. [Bes-se-ehr.) 

Best, William Thomas, organist and com- 
poser, was born at Carlisle, 18th August 1826, 
and till 1894 (when he retired) held posts as 
oi gainst m London and (1855) St George’s Hall, 
Liverpool. He died 9th May 1897. 

Bestushev, Alexander (1795-1887), Russian 
novelist, was an officer in the guards, exiled to 
Yakutsk for his share In the infiitary conspitacy 
of 1825. In 1830 he was permitted to enter tlie 
army of the Caucasus as a private, and he fell in 
a skirmish with the mountaineers. His novels 
and sketches bear the impress of his adventures. 

Betham-Edwards. See Edwards. 

Bothell, Richard. See West bury, Lord. 

Bethlen -Gabor, or Gabriel Bkthlen (1580- 
1629), born of a noted Piotestant family of Hun- 
gary, in 1613 was elected prince of Tiansyl- 
vania. In 1619, with the Bohemians, he invaded 
Hungary, and next year was chosen its king, but 
in 1621 concluded peace with Ferdinand II., and 
resigned his claims to Hungary, whilst obtaining 
large accessions of terntoiy. In 1622 and 1626 
he renewed hostilities with the emperor. 

Bethmann-Hollweg, Theobald von, born at 
Hohenrtnow, Brandeiiburg, in 1856, studied law, 
and rose in the service of Brandenburg, Prussia, 
and the Empire, till in 1909 he became Inipenal 
Chancellor. He treated the Belgian neutrality 
tieaty as a * scrapof paper,’ and played an invidious 
role before and after the outbreak of war in 1914. 
Superseded in July 1917, he died Jan. 2, 1921. 

Bethune, John. See Drink water. 

Betterton, Thomas (r. 1635-1710), actor and 
adapter of diamas, born ill London, in 1661 joineci 
Davonant’s theatrical company. Addison, Cibbei , 
Dryden, Pepys, &c. bear admiring witness to his 
dramatic powers, which overcame the natural 
disadvantages of a low voice, small eyes, and an 
ungainly figure. His private character was highly 
estimable, like that of his wife, who worthily 
shared his stage triumphs. In an unfortunate 
speculation in 1692 Betterton lost all lus savings 
He was buried in Westminster Abbey. See Life 
by Lowe (1891). 

Betty, William Henry West, better known 
as the Young Roscius, was born at Shrewsbury 
m 1791, appeared on the stage at eleven in 
Belfast, and for almost five years sustained the 
heaviest parts before enthusiastic audiences, and 
earned from 50 to 75 guineas nightly. In 1805 
the House of Commons adjourned to witness 
his Hamlet. He quitted the stage in 1808, but 
after studying for two years at Cambridge, re- 
turned to it in 1812. He retired finally in 1824, 
and lived for fifty years on the ample fortune 
he had so early amassed. He died In London, 
August 24, 1874. 

Beast, Friedrich Ferdinand, Count von, 
Saxon and (from 1866) Austrian statesman, was 
born at Dresden, January 18, 1809, and died at 
Schloss A1 ten berg, near Vienna, October 24, 
1886, having been Imperial Chancellor (1887-71) 
and ambassador at London (1871-78), at Paris 
(1878-82). His chief achievement was the re- 
conciliation of Hungary to Austria, although he 
afterwards disclaimed the honour of introducing 
duali sm into the monarchy. A Protestant op- 
ponent of the Ultramontanes, hehelped to remove 
Jewish disabilities and legalise civil marriages. 
See his Memoirs (Eng. trans. 2 vols. 1887). IBoyst. ] 
Beveridge, William (1687-1708), Biahop of St 
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Asaph from 1704, was bom at Barrow, Leicester* 
shire, was educated at Oakham and 8t John’s 
College, Cambridge, and died at Westminster. 
His works were edited in 1824 and 1842-46 (9 and 
12 vols.); but Private Thoughts upon Religion 
(1709) is the only one now read. 

Beverland, Adrian, a Dutch scholar, who, by 
his unorthodox pamphlet, Peccatum Originate 
(1078), and still more his De Stolatm Virginitatis 
Jure (1680), gave great offence. He came to Eng- 
land, where ne died insane, soon after 1712. 

Bewick, Thomas, wood-engraver, was born at 
Cherrybum House, Ovingham, Northumberland, 
August 12, 1753. A farmer’s son, lie early evinced 
a strong love of nature and drawing, and at four- 
teen was apprenticed to Ralph Beilby (1744- 
1817), a Newcastle engraver, who turned out work 
of the most miscellaneous description. For a 
few months in London (1776), he became then the 
partner of his former master, and taking his 
brother John Bewick (1760-95) as an apprentice, 
executed the woodcuts for Gay's Fables (1779), 
Select Fables (1784), and his HUtory of Quadrupeds 
(1790), which fully established his reputation as 
an engraver. During the progress of the last 
work he executed in 1789 his ‘Chillingham Bull,’ 
a large woodcut, which some have regarded as 
his masterpiece. The success of the Quadrupeds 
led to his even finer History of British Birds (2 
vols. 1797-1804). The figures of the various birds 
are rendered with the utmost spirit and accuracy, 
and as examples of powerful and finely deco- 
rative arrangements of black and white, nothing 
could surpass his ‘Eagle Owl,’ his ‘Short- 
eared Owl,’ and his ‘Goldfinch.’ The tailpieces 
are vivid renderings of landscape and of rustic 
life, and are frequently touched with a homely 
and most vigorous humour. In technical method 
these illustrations show an immense advance upon 
all previous examples of wood-engraving. Of 
later works need only be mentioned the AZsop's 
Fables (1818), on which he was engaged for six 
years, and in which he was assisted by William 
Temple, William Harvey, and lus son, Robert 
Elliott Bewick (1788-1849), who became his 
partner in 1812, and also took part in the cuts for 
an unfinished History of British Fishes. Bewick 
died at Gateshead, November 8, 1828, and was 
buried at Ovingham. See his charming / into * 
biography (1862); Hugo’s Bewick Collector (1866), 
and ‘Supplement’ (1868); Life, by Thomson 
(1882); Bewick and his Pupils , by Dobson (1884) ; 
and Miss J. Boyd’s Bewick Gleanings (1887). 

„ B#yle, Marie-Henri (‘Stendhal’), born at 
Grenoble, 28d January 1783, was painter, govern- 
ment-clerk, soldier. and merchant by turns, and 
accompanied the fatal Russian campaign of 1812. 
After spme years’ residence in Milan, he returned 
in 1821 to Paris, where he acquired a high reputa- 
tion as a writer of novels, art and literary criti- 
cisms, notes of travel, Ac. He was consul at 
Trieste and Civita Vecchia from 1830 to 1841, and 
died at Paris 1842. See his (Enures completes (85 
vols. 1912 etseqX and studies by P&toti (1874), Rod 
(1892), Ohuquet (1902), MAlia (1910). [BayL] 
Beysohlag, Wilibald (1828-1900), a German 
evangelical theologian, born at Frankfort, and a 
professor at Halle from 1860. [Bi-shlag.) 

Besa, Theodore, Genevese Reformer, was 
born of the noble family of De B6ze at V('zelay, in 
Burgundy, 24th June 1519, and studied Greek 
and law at Orleans. He became known as a 
writer of witty (but indecent) verses, settled with 
brilliant prospects at Paris, and lived for a time 
in fashionable dissipation. But after an illness, 


he took a serious view of life, ami in 1548 went to 
Geneva along with his wife; and in 1549-59 was 
Greek professor at Lausanne, publishing a drama 
on The Sacrifice of Abraham, and lecturing on the 
Epistle to the Romans and the Epistles of Peter. 
In 1559 he was appointed a theological professor 
and president of the college at Geneva, and 
became Calvin’s ablest coadjutor. In a work on 
the punishment of heretics (1554) he had approved 
of the burning of Servetus. During the civil war 
he was chaplain to Conde, and after his capture 
attached himself to Coligny. In 1563 he once 
more teturned to Geneva, and on Calvin’s death 
(15641 the care of the Genevese church fell upou 
Beza r s shoulders. He presided over the synods 
of B'rench reformers held at Rochelle in 1571 and 
at Nlmes in 1572. In 1574 he was sent by Comle 
on a mission to the court of the Palatinate ; and 
in 1586 measured himself with the Wuiteinberg 
divines. He died 13th October 1605, at the ripe 
age of 86. Among Ins works are a Greek text of 
the New Testament, a translation of it into Latin, 
a life of Calvin, a work on piedestlnation, the 
leones or portraits of the reformers, and his (in 
part) Ihstoire dcs Fghses lUfomnees de France 
1521-1563 (3 vols. 1680). See Lives by Baird 
(1899), Picard (1906). 

Bbartrihari, a celebrated Indian writer of 
apothegms, of whom little is known. 

Bhavabhiiti, surnamed ‘ Sri-kantha,’ a great 
Indian dramatist, who flourished in 730 a.d , and 
wrote three plays and a domestic drama. 

Bianchinl, Francesco (1662-1729), antiquary 
and astronomer, was born at Verona, and lived 
and died m Rome. [B'yan-\ee'nee.\ 

Bianconi, Charles (1786-1875), & native oi 
Lombardy, who about 1801 came to Dublin as an 
itinerant vendor of cj> 'ap prints, and w'ho started 
the first public conveyance between Clonmel and 
C’ahir m 1815, at a tunc when the peace and the 
cairiage-tax had filled the market with cheap 
hoisesand jaunting-cars. Forty years later his 
ears vveio working over 4000 miles of road daily. 
See Life by lus daughter, Mrs O’Connell (1878). 

Biard, Auovste Francois (1798-1882), a 
painter, born at Lyons, wdio travelled in the 
Levant, Greenland and Spitzbergen, Brazil, and 
round the world. His wife, Leonie d’Aunet 
(1820-79), separated from him since 1845, w r as 
author of some novels, a play, Ac. [Be-ahr\] 

Bias, one of the Seven Wise Men of Greece, a 
native of PriSne in Ionia, flourished about 570 
b.c., famous for his eloquence, Ins nobility of 
character, anil his apothegms. 

Bibra, Baron Ernst von, a German chemist, 
South American explorer, and man of letters, 
was born in Franconia, June 9, 1806, and died at 
Nuremberg, June 5, 1878. 

Bichat, Marie Francois Xavier, one of the 
greatest anatomists and physiologists, was born 
November 11, 1771, at Thoirette, dep. Jura, and 
studied in Paris under Pierre Joseph Desault 
(1744-95), who adopted him as his son, and whoso 
surgical works he edited. In 1797 he began giving 
lectures, and in 1800 was appointed physician to 
the HAtel-Dieu. Worn out by his unremitting 
labours, he died of fever, July 22. 1802. He was 
the first to simplify anatomy and physiology by 
reducing the complex structures of the organs to 
the simple or elementary tissues, and marks an 
epoch in both sciences. (^***<**'*1 

Biok'erst&fffc, Isaac, play- writer, was born in 
Ireland about 1785, and at eleven became page to 
Lqrd Chesterfield, the lord-lieutenant. He was 
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afterwards an officer of marines, but was dis- 
missed the service, and in 1772 had to flee the 
country on a capital charge. Nothing is cer- 
tainly known regarding his after-life, but he is 
supposed to have died on the Continent in or 
soon after 1812. Of his numerous pieces, pro- 
duced between 1766 and 1771, the best known is 
The Maid of the Mill. 

Biok'ersteth, Edward (1786-1850), Evangelical 
clergyman, born at Kirkby Lonsdale, Westmor- 
land, was fifteen years a cleik in che London 
Post-office and in a solicitor’s office, secretary 
to the Church Missionary Society (1816-30), and 
then rector of Watton, Herts. He was a founder 
of the Evangelical Alliance ; and his Chnstian 
Psalmody went tluough 59 editions in seven years. 
— His son, Edward Hfnry (1825-1906), born at 
Islington, was vicar of Christ Church, Hamp- 
stead, from 1855; in 1885 became Bishop of 
Exeter ; and was author of Yesterday, To-day , and 
For Ever, and othor poems. His eldest son, 
Edward (1850-97), was Bishop of Japan from 1886. 
--Henry Bickersteth (1783-1851) in 1836 became 
Master of the Rolls, and was created Baron 
Langdale ; and Robert Bickersteth (1816-84) 
was Bishop of Ripon from 1857. 

Bidder, George Parker (1806-78), the * Calcu- 
lating Boy,’ was born a stonemason’s son at 
Moreton-Hampstead, was educated at Camber- 
well and Edinburgh, became a distinguished 
civil engineer, and died at Daitmouth. 

Biddle, John, the founder of English Um- 
tanainsm, was born in 1615 at Wotton-under- 
Edge, Gloucestershire, and in 1634 entered Mag- 
dalen Hall, Oxford, m 1641 was elected master 
of the Gloucester free school, but in 1645 was 
thrown into jail for his teaching on the person- 
ality of the Holy Spirit. The Westminster 
Assembly undertook in vain to ‘settle’ Biddle’s 
case ; a work by him (1647) was burnt by the 
hangman as blasphemous ; and during the 
Commonwealth he suffered severely for his 
creed, in 1655 being banished to one of the 
Scilly Isles. In 1658 he was released, and con- 
tinued to preach in London till after the Restora- 
tion ; but in June 1662 was again apprehended 
and fined in £100. He could not pay it, so was 
committed to jail, where he died 22d September. 

Biddle, Nicholas (1786-1844), American finan- 
cier, was born and died in Philadelphia. 

Bidpai, also Pilpay, the reputed author of an 
Indian collection (now lost) or fables and stories 
widely circulated both in the East and West, of 
which the earliest extant form exists in an 
Arabic version of about 750 a.d. 

Blerstadt, Albert, an American artist, born 
at Solingen, near Diisseldorf, 7th January 1830, 
was brought next year to the United States, but 
studied in Europe 1858-57. In 1859 he visited 
v ,he Rocky Mountains, and mountain scenes were 
ins favourite subjects. He died in 1902. 

Bigelow, the name of several notable Ameri- 
cans : (1) Erastus Brigham (1814-79), born in 
Massachusetts, invented looms for various kinds 
of material, a carpet-loom, and a machine for 
making knotted counterpanes. —(2) Jacob (1787- 
1879), physician and botanist, bom in Massa- 
chusetts ; graduated at Harvard in 1806 ; practised 
for over forty years in Boston ; and filled several 
chairs at Harvard. His professional publica- 
tions are numerous, and the single-word nomen- 
clature of the American Pharmacopoeia of 1820, 
afterwards adopted in England, is largely due to 
lilni.-— (3) John (1817-1911), born at Malden, N.Y., 


was managing editor of the New York Evening 
Post from 1850 to 1861, when he went as consul 
to Paris. From 1865 to 1866 lie was U.S. Minister 
in France. In 1875 lie was elected secretary of 
state for New York, but after 1877 he took no part 
in politics. His works include Lives of W. C. 
Bryant (1890) and S. J. TilUen (1895); editions of 
Fianklin’s Autobiography from the original MSB. 
which he found in France (1868), Franklin’s Com- 
plete Works (10 vols. 1887-88), Tilden’s Writings 
and Speeches (2 vols. 1885) ; and Retrospections of 
an Active Life (1910-13). His son Poultney (b. 
1855) wutes on his travels, Ac. [Bigfe-lo.] 

Bigod, a family founded by a poor Norman 
knight, which in 1136 acquired from Stephen the 
earldom of Norfolk The second earl, Roger, 
took a prominent part in securing Magna Charta; 
in 1306 the earldom became extinct. 

Bilderdijk, Willem, a Dutch poet and phil- 
ologist, was born at Amsterdam, 7th September 
1756, and died at Haarlem, 18th December 1831. 
See Life appended to his poems (ed. by Da Costa. 
1856-59), and others by Jan te Winkel (1890) ana 
Kollewijn (2 vols. 1891). [Bil' der-dike.] 
Billaud-Vaxenne, Jean Nicolas (1756-1819> 
one of the vilest Terrorists in the French Revolu- 
tion, was born at La Rochelle, in 1795 was trans- 
ported for twenty years to Cayenne, and died 
at Port au Prince, Hayti. [Be'yo Va-reri.] 
Billings, Josh, the pseudonym under which 
Henry Wheeler Shaw (1818-85), a land-agent at 
Poughkeepsie, New York, published facetious 
almanacs and collections of witticisms, the wit, 
however, mainly due to deliberate misspelling. 

Billings, Robert William (1818-74), archi- 
tect, was born in London, and for seven years 
apprenticed to John Britton (q v.). He himself 
produced Baronial and Ecclesiastical Antiquities 
of Scotland (4 vols. 1845-52), with 240 illustrations. 

Blllington, Elizabeth (c. 1768-1818), from 
1783 to 1811 a celebrated operatic singer, was 
born in London of mixed German and English 
parentage, and died at her villa near Venice, 
perhaps from a blow by her worthless second 
husband, a Frenchman, Felissent. 

Bilney, Thomas, martyr, bom about 1495, 
probably at Norwich, studied at Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, and was ordained in 1519. He was 
opposed to the formal ‘ good works ’ of the school- 
men, and denounced saint and relic worship ; and 
to these mild Protestant views he converted 
Hugh Latimer and other young Cambridge men. 
In 1527 he was arraigned before Wolsey, and on 
recanting, absolved, but confined in the Tower 
for over a year. Relapsing, he was burned as a 
heretic at Norwich, 19th August 1581. 

Bingham, Joseph (1668-1728), scholar and 
divine, was born at Wakefield, became fellow and 
tutor of University College, Oxford, and then 
held successively the Hampshire rectories of 
Headbournworthy and Havant, in 1720 losing 
everything by the South Sea Bubble. He Is 
known by his learned Origines Ecclesiastics , or 
Christian Antiquities (10 vols. 1708-22). 

Blnney, Edward William (1812-81), a geolo- 
gist, by profession a lawyer in Manchester. 

Binney, Thomas, D.D., LL.D. (1798-1874), 
Congregational preacher, was born in Newcastle. 
The new Weigh-house Chapel, near London 
Bridge, was erected for him in 1838. 

Binyon, Laurence, poet, dramatist, and art 
critic, wag born at Lancaster in 1869, entered the 
British Museum (1898), and became (1909) assist- 
ant-keeper, Prints and Drawings department. 
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Bion, second of the three Greek bucolic poets, 
a native of Smyrna, was poisoned m Sicily by a 
Jealous rival some time m the 3d century b.c. 
Little of his work has survived save his iMment 
for Adorns. There are editions of Bion, Mosclius, 
and Theocritus by Meineke (1856) and Ahrens 
(1855-59).— Bion ok Borysthenes ( fio . 280 b.c.), 
at first a slave, studied philosophy at Athens, 
and lived at the couit of Antigonus Gonatas. 

Biondi, Giovanni Francesco (1572-1644), a 
tedious Italian romance-writer, was bom in the 
Dalmatian island of Lesina, and died at Lau- 
sannc, having from 1609 to 1640 lived in England, 
where James I. knighted him in 1622. [B'yon-dee.] 

Blbmson. See Bjornson. 

Biot, Jean Baptiste, physicist and astro* 
nomor, was born in Pans, April 21, 1774, and 
died there, February 3, 1862, having sorved in 
the artillery, and in 1800 become professor of 
Physics in the OoMge de France. Along with 
Arago (q.v.), he was (1806) sent to Spam to 
measure a degree of the meridian, and in 1817 he 
visited England and the Shetland Islands to 
make observations along the line of the British 
arc of meridian. He made researches on the 
polarisation of light and into ancient astronomy. 
—His son, Edouard Constant (1803-50), was a 
railway engineer, until, his health failing, he 
devoted himself to Chinese .studies. [lie' oh ] 

Birch, Jonathan (1783-1847), till 1803 a Baltic 
timber-merchant, translated Faust ami the 
Nibelungenlied.—lUs son, Chari.es Bell Bipch 
(1832-93), was a sculptor, an A R A. in 1S80. 

Biroh, Samuel 11757-1841), pastrycook, diam- 
atist, volunteer colonel, and Lord Major. 

Biroh, Samuel, Egyptologist, was born in 
London, 3d November 1813, the son of a City 
clergyman. Educated at Merchant Taylors', in 
1836 he entered the British Museum, and in 1844 
became assistant-keeper of antiquities, in 1861 
keeper of the Egyptian and Oriental antiquities. 
He was LL.D. of St Andrews (18G2) and Cam- 
bridge (1874). He died in London, 27th Dec. 1885. 

Biroh, Thomas, D.D. (1705-66), compiler of 
Lives of Boyle, Tillotson, Queen Elizabeth, 
Prince Henry, &c., w r as born at Clerkemvell, the 
son of a Quaker, but in 1730 took Anglican 
orders, and received half-a-dozen preferments. 
He was killed by a fall from his horse in the 
Hampstead Road. 

Biroh- Pfeiffer, Charlotte (1800-68), actress, 
dramatist, and novelist, was born at Stuttgai t , 
made her d6but at Munich at thirteen ; in 182 r > 
married Dr Christian Birch of Copenhagen ; 
and died in B$rlin.—Her daughter, Wilhelmine 
von Hillern (1836-1916), born at Munich, was 
the author of Die Geyer- Wally (1873 ; ling, trans. 
Elsa and her Vulture, 1876) and other novels. 
[Beerhh-P'fyfe'fer.] 

Bird, Edward (1772-1819), genre painter, was 
bom at Wolverhampton, as a lad ornamented 
tea-trays at Birmingham with flowers ami shep- 
herds, and then became a drawing-master in 
Bristol. In 1809 he sent to tho Academy * Good 
News;' and his ‘Choristers Rehearsing* and ‘The 
Will ’ having won him influential patrons, In 1812 
he was elected an A.R.A., in 1815 an R.A. His 
masterpiece was • Chevy Chase.’ 

Bird, Francis (1667-1781), sculptor. 

Bird, Isabella, See Bishop. 

Bird, James (1768-1839), minor poet, was first 
a miller, then a stationer, at Yoxford, Suffolk. 

Bird, Robert Montgomery. M.D. (1805-54), 


was born at Newcastle, Delaware, and died at 
Philadelphia. Besides two successful tragedies, 
he wrote Calavar, a Mexican Romance (1834); 
Nick of the Woods (1837), and other novels. 

Birde, William. See Byrd. 

Birdwood, Sir George Christopher Moles- 
worth (1832-1917), bom at Belgaum, Bombay, 
graduated M.D. (Kdin.), held public posts in 
Bombay till 1868, in the India Office 1871-1902. 
He was an authority on Indian art and the East. 

Biren, Ernst. See Biron, Ernest. 

Birkbock, Georob (1776-1841), the founder of 
mechanics’ institutes, was bom at Settle, York- 
shire. In 1799, as professor of Natural Philos- 
ophy at Andei son’s College, Glasgow, lie delivered 
his first fiee lectuies to the working-classes. In 
1801 lie became a physician in London. He took 
a leading part in the formation of tho London 
Mechanics’ or Bukbeck Institute (1S24)— tho first 
in the kingdom. See Life by Godard (18S4) and 
Burns, Bukbeck College (1924). [BeFbek.] 

Birkenhead, Frederick Edwin Smith, 1st 
Earl (cr. 1922), born at Birkenhead m 1872, 
championed Ulster as Unionist M.P. (1906-19), 
and lose to be SohciLoi -General (1915), Attorney- 
General, Lord Chancellor (1919-22), and Secretary 
for India (1924-28). 

Birks, Iiiomas Uawson (1810-83), Evangelical 
divine, born at Staveley, Derbyshire. 

Blrney, Jamfs Gillespie (1792-1857), an 
American anti-sla\ery statesman. 

Biron, the title of a family that has given 
several marshals to France. Arm and de Gon- 
taut, Baron i>e (1524-92), fought against the 
Huguenots at Saint-Denis and Moncontour, but 
early joined ami rendered great service to Henry 
IV. He was killed i u the siege of $ per nay. See 
Ins Correspondance (ed. by Barthelemy, 1874).— 
His son, Charles de Gontaut, Due de (1562- 
1602), by his valour gained the affection of Henry 
IV , and the nickname of ‘ Fulnien Galiiee but 
being convicted of correspondence with Spain, 
ho was beheaded in ihe Bastille.— Armand Louis 
de Gontaut, Due de (1753-94), fought with 
Lafaj etto m America, joined the Revolutionists 
in France, and defeated the Vendeans at Parthenay 
ml793; but was guillotined See his Mcmoires 
(new ed. by Latour, 1858), and the monograph 
by Maugras (trans TS95). [Bee-ron 9 '.) 

Biron, Ernest John de (1690-1772), Duke of 
Courland, was the son of one Buhren, a Couilaud 
proprietor. Ho gained the favour of Anna 
Ivanovna, Peter the Great’s niece, who, on ascend- 
ing the Russian throne in 1730, loaded him with 
honours. He assumed the name and anns of the 
French dukes De Biron, and soon swayed all 
Russia through his royal mistress. More than a 
thousand persons were executed by his orders, 
and far more sent into banishment: still by the 
strength of Ins character he introduced vigour 
into every branch of the public administration. 
On the death of the empress (28th October 1740), 
Biron assumed the regency, and acted with great 
moderation. A conspiracy was, however, formed, 
and, three weeks after, he was arrested and 
conveyed to Siberia. On Elizabeth's accession 
next year, he was recalled, and spent the 
remainder of his life in retirement. 

Birrel, Robert, an Edinburgh burgess, win 
in 1532-1605 wrote an interesting Diary (1798). 

Birrel L Augustine, born at Wavertree, Liver- 
pool, 19th January 1850, the son of a Baptist 
minister, was educated at Amereham and Trinity 
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Hall, Cambridge, and called to the bar (1875). 
Liberal M.P. for W. Fife (1889-1900) and N. Bristol 
(1906-18), as minister of education lie introduced 
the bill of 1906. Irish secretary (1907-lb), he 
resigned after the Sinn Fein rebellion. A shrewd 
wit and charming essayist, he is author of Ohitei 
Dicta (1884-87, 1924) and lies Judicatce; of books 
on Charlotte Bronte, Hazlitt, Marvell, &c. ; on 
copyright and the duties of trustees. 

Blschof, Karl Gustav (1792- 1870), chemist and 
geologist, from 1822 professor at Bonn. 

BischofT, Theodor Ludwio Wilhelm (1807- 
82), embryologist, was professor of Anatomy and 
Physiology at Heidelberg, Giessen, and Munich. 

Blscop. See Benedict Biscop. 

Bishop, Georoe (1785-1861), London wine- 
merchant and astronomer. 

Bishop, Sir Henry Rowley (1786-1855), com- 
poser, was born in London, and in 1806 was 
appointed composer of ballet music at the Opera. 
Among his 88 operatic entertainments were Guy 
Mannerxng, The Miller and hi s Men, and Maid 
Marian. The opera Aladdin (1826) was a failure. 
The famous glee, * The Chough and Crow,’ is his ; 
many of our most popular songs, such as ‘ Should 
he upbraid,’ ‘ Bid me discourse,’ ' My pretty Jane,’ 
are by him ; and his, too, probably, is the setting 
of ‘Home, Sweet Home’ (see Payne) In 1810- 
24 he was director of the music at Co vent Garden 
Theatre, in 1825-30 at Drury Lane, and for three 
years more at Vauxhall Gardens In 1841-43 ho 
was professor of Music at Edinburgh, from 1848 
at Oxford. He was knighted in 1842, and made 
Mus.Doc. in 1853. His second wife, Ann 
Riviere (1814-84), a brilliant vocalist, eloped 
from him in 1889, and married a Mr Schulz. 

Bishop, Isabella (nte Bird; 1832-1904), bom 
in Edmbnigh, from 1854 onwards visited 
Canada and the United States, the Sandwich 
Islands, the Rocky Mountains, Ye/o, Persia and 
Kurdistan, Tibet, and Corea, when the war of 
1894 broke out. Among her books are The 
Englishwoman in America (1858), A Txuly's Life 
on the Rocky Mountains (1879), Unbeaten Tracks in 
Japan ( 1880), The Golden Chei son esc (1883), Persia 
aiid Kurdistan (1891), Korea (1898), and The Yang- 
Tee Valley {\m). See Life by A. M. Stoddart(1906). 

Bishop, John (1665-1737), church composer, 
from 1695 organist at Winchester. 

Bismarck-Schbnhausen, Otto Eduard Leo- 
pold, Prince von, chancellor of the German 
empire, was born of an ancient family, 1st 
April 1815, at Schonhausen in Brandenburg, and 
studied lawand agriculture at Gottingen, Berlin, 
and Greifswald, In 1847 ho became known in 
the new Prussian parliament as an ultra-royalist, 
and opposed equally the constitutional demands 
of 1848 and the scheme of a German empire, 
as proposed by the Frankfort parliament of 1849. 
In 1851, as Prussian member of the resuscitated 
German diet of Frankfort, he resented the pre- 
dominance of Austria, and demanded equal rights 
for Prussia. Tn 1859 he was sent as minister to 
8t Petersburg, and in 1862 to Paris. Recalled 
the same year to take the foreign portfolio 
and the presidency of the cabinet, and not being 
able to pass the military reorganisation bill and 
the budget, he closed the chambers, announcing 
that the government would be obliged to do 
without them. For four years the arfny reorgan- 
isation went on, when the death of the king of 
Denmark (1863) re-opened tlje Sleswick-Holstein 
Question, and excited a fever of national German 
feeling, which led to the defeat of Denmark by 


Austria ami Prussia, and the annexation of the 
duchies. This again brought about the quarrel 
between Prussia and Austria and the ‘seven 
weeks’ war,’ which ended in the humiliation 
of Austria at the battle of Koniggratz (1866), 
and the reorganisation of Germany under the 
leadership of Prussia. Bismarck was through- 
out the guiding spirit, and, from being uni- 
versally disliked, became the most popular man 
m Germany. The action of France in regard 
to the candidature of Prince Leopold of Honen- 
zollern for the throne of Spain gave Bismarck 
the opportunity of carrying into action the in- 
tensified feeling of unity amongst Germans. 
During the war of 1870-71 Bismarck was the 
spokesman of Germany ; he it was that in 
February 1871 dictated the terms of peace to 
France. Having been made a count in 1866, he 
was now created a prince and chancellor of the 
new German empire. After the peace of Frankfort 
the sole aim of Bismarck’s policy, domestic and 
foreign, was to consolidate the young empire 
and secure it, through political combinations, 
against attack from without. The long and bitter 
struggle with the Vatican, called the Kulturkampf, 
was a failure, the most oppressive of the antt- 
papal Falk or May laws being ultimately 
repealed. Otherwise, his domestic policy was 
marked by «a reformed coinage, codification of 
law, nationalisation of the Prussian railways, 
repeated increase of the army, a protective tariff 
(1879), and various attempts to combat socialism 
and to establish government monopolies of 
tobacco, &c. In 1884 he inaugurated the career 
ot Germany as a colonising power To counteract 
Russia and France, he formed in 1879 the Austro- 
German Treaty of Alliance (published in 1888), 
which Italy joined in 1886 ; and he presided over 
the Berlin Congress in 1878. The phrase, ‘man 
of blood and iron,’ was used by the ‘Iron 
Chancellor’ in a speech in 1862. Bismarck’s life 
was twice attempted (1866, 1874). Disapproving 
the policy of the Emperor William II., along with 
his son Ilerbeit (1849-1904), foreign secretary, 
lie lesigned the chancellorship in March 1890, 
becoming Duke of Lauenburg. Long a caustic 
critic of impeiial measures, he was iceonciled to 
his sovereign in 1894. He died at Fried richsruh, 
30th July 1898. See Ins speeches, correspond- 
ence, &c. ; books by Blum, Busch, Hahn, Kohl, 
Marcks, Poschinger, Ludwig (trans. 1927); Eng- 
lish by Lowe (1898), Headlain (1899), Whitman 
(1902), and the autobiogiaphical Bismarck , the 
Mon and the Statesman (trans. 2 vols. 1899). 

Bismark, Friedrich, Graf von (1783-1860), 
spent most of his life in the WUrttemberg army, 
but from 1804 to 1807 was in the English service. 
He wrote on cavalry tactics and organisation. 

Bissen, Wilhem (1798-1868), a Danish sculptor, 
from 1850 director of the Academy of Arts, Copen- 
hagen See French Life by Plon (2d ed. 1871). 

Bltslus, Albert (‘Jeremias Gotthelf’), a 
popular Swiss author, bepraised by Ruskin, 
was born at Morat, in Freiburg canton, 4th 
October 1797 ; studied at Bern; and became in 
1832 pastor of LUtzelfluh, in Emmenthal, where 
he died, 22d October 1854. Of his masterly 
delineations of Swiss life the best are Kathi, 
die Grossmutter (1847) ; Uli t der Knecht (1841 ; 
tr. 1888), aud its continuation, Uli, der Pachter 
(1849) ; and Erzdhlungen ans dim. Volksleben der 
Schweiz (5 vols. 1852-55), See German works by 
Brockhaus (1870), Schafer (1888), Bartels (1902). 

Bixio, Girolamo Nino (1821-70), an Italian 
merchant oapUin, one of Garibaldi’a most 
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trusted followers, was born at Chiavari near 
Genoa, and died of cholera in the East Indies. 
See Italian Lives by Guerzom (2d ed. 1875) and 
Delvecchio (1887). 

Bizet, Georges, composer, was born 25th 
October 1838 at Paris ; studied at the Conserva- 
toire under Hatevy and m Italy ; and died 
of heart-disease, 8d June 1875. His Wagnerian 
Ptbheurs de Perles (1803) and La Johe Fille de 
Perth (1867) had little success ; but his music to 
Daudet’s L'ArUsxenne was popular, and Carmen 
(1875) was not more remarkable for its originality 
ithan for its success. See French Lives by Pigot 
(1889), Bellaigue (1891), Willy (1911). [Bee-say.) 

Bjornson, Bjornstjernb, Norwegian novelist 
and playwright, was born in 1832 at Kvikne, in 
Osterdalen, where his father was pastor ; was edu- 
cated atMolde, Christiania, and Copenhagen ; and 
from 1557 alternated visits to Rome (1800-62) 
and Paris (1882-88) with theatrical management 
and newspaper editing at Bergen and Chustiania, 
whilst constantly wiiting and taking an active 
part in politics as Home Ruler and Republican. 
As poet and novelist he won a Nobel prize (1903), 
and stood till his death (26th April 1910) in the (list 
rank of Scandinavians. Some of his songs are 
among the chief favourites of his countijmen ; 
and his tales, which have been compared to the 
old sagas for their terse and vigoious diction, aie 
strikingly vivid pictures of Norwegian peasant- 
life. Most of his novels, heroic plays and social 
dramas, and his Poems and Songs (1915) have 
been translated into English. See Braudes, 
Bjomson (trans. 1899), and Gosse's preface to his 
novels (1895). [B' yum- son.) 

BJomstJerna, Magnus, Count (1779-1847), a 
Swedish Liberal statesman, ambassador to Great 
Britaiu (1828-46). [B’yurnst'yei -na ] 

Black, Adam, an Edinburgh publishei, was 
born there, 20th February 1784, and died 24th 
January 1874, having been twice Loid Provost, 
and Liberal M.P. for the burgh (1856-65) The 
two enterprises which, above all else, gave posi- 
tion, fortune, and success to lus firm, were the 
purchase of the Encyclopedia Britannica in 1827 
after Constable’s failure ; and that of Scott’s 
novels from Cadell’s representatives in 1851 for 
£27,000. See Memoirs by Nicolson (1885). 

Blaok, John, editor of the Morning Chronicle 
from 1817 to 1843, was bom of humble parentage 
near Duns, Berwickshire, in 1783, and died at 
Snodland, Kent, 15th June 1855. His paper was 
celebrated for its independence and feailcss 
advocacy of progress— a fearlessness which led 
to his duel with Roebuck m 1835. Dickens 
was oue of his reporters and contributors, and 
James Mill helped niin with almost daily advice. 
He wrote a Lye of Tasso (1810), and translated 
German, French, and Italian works. 

Blaok, Joseph (1728-99), chemist, was born, 
a Scoto-Irish wine-merchant’s son, at Bordeaux, 
and educated at Belfast, Glasgow, and Edinburgh. 
In his famous M.D. thesis (1754) he showed 
that the causticity of lime and the alkalies is due 
to the absence of the 4 fixed air ’ or carbonic acid 
present in limestone and the carbonates of the 
alkalies. On Cullen’s removal in 1766 to Edin- 
burgh, BlAck succeeded him as professor of 
Anatomy and Chemistry in Glasgow, but soon 
after exchanged duties with the professor of 
the Institutes of Medicine, practising also as a 
physician. Between 1756 and 1761 he evolved 
that theory of ' latent heat ’ on which Jiis scien- 
tific Ihme chiefly rests. In 1766 he succeeded 
QttUan. In the chair of Medicine and Chemistry 


in Edinburgh; and henceforward devoted him- 
self to teaching. See Black’s Lectures (1803); 
Life and Letters , by Sir Win. Ramsay (1918). 

Blaok, William, novelist, bom in Glasgow, 
13th Nov 1841, studied art with the view of 
becoming a landscape-painter. Instead, however, 
he adopted journalism, having written for the 
Glasgow Weekly Citizen prior to his removal to 
London in 1864. During the Prusso-Austrian 
war of 1866 he was war correspondent for the 
Morning Star; and in a novel. Love or Marriage 
he utilised some of his experiences In 
Ittire (1869) and Kilmcny (1870) were fairly 
successful ; but it was A Daughter of Heth (1871) 
that established his reputation. Latex novels 
were The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton (1872) ; 
A Princess of Thule (1873), best perhaps of all Ins 
many romances ; Madcap Violet (1876), Macleod of 
Dive (1878), Briseis (189b), Wild Eelm (1898), &c. 
In 1870-74 he was assistant-editor of the Daily 
News , and he died at Brighton, 10th Dec. 1898. 
See Ins Life by Sir Wemyss Reid (1902). 

Blackadder, John (1615-86), the Covenanting 
minister of Troqueer near Dumfries, died a 
pi isoner on the Bass Rock See Memoirs (1823) 
His fifth son, John (1664-1729), was colonel of tho 
Cameramans See his Life and Diamj (1824). 

Blackburn, Henry (1830-97), art-critic, tra\ el- 
lor, Ac., was born at Portsea. 

Blackbume, Francis, Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, was born at Great Footstown, County 
Meath, 11th November 1782, and m 1798 entered 
Trinity College, Dublin. Called to tlie English 
bar m 1805, to the Irish m 1822, he was appointed 
Attornoy-general for Ireland in 1830 and again m 
1841, Master of the Rolls in 1842, Chief-justice of 
the Queen’s Bench m 1846, and Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland m 1852 ft .d 1866. He died 17tli Sep- 
tember 1867. See Life by his son (1874). 

Blackburne, Lancelot (1658-1743), in 1717 
became Bishop of E\ctcr, and in 1724 Arch- 
bishop of Yoik, having previously, according to 
his enemies, been chaplain on a buccaneer. 

Black Hawk (17G7-1S3S), a famous chief of the 
Sac and Fox Indians, who joined the British in 
1812, and opposing the removal west of his tribe, 
fought against the United States in 1831-82. See 
Lives by Patterson (1834) and Snelling. 

Blackie, John Stuart, a versatile writer, bom 
in Glasgow of Kelso ancestry, 28th July 1809. 
was educated at Aberdeen and Edinburgh, and 
during 1829-30 studied at Gottingen, Berlin, and 
Rome. In 1834 he published a good metrical 
translation of Goethe’s Faust, and passed as 
advocate at the Edinburgh bar. He soon, how- 
e\er, began to make himself known by magazine 
articles on German subjects, and from 1841 to 
1852 was professor of Humanity in Marischal 
College, ADerdeen, and then of Greek at Edin- 
burgh till 1882. He took an active part in 
educational reform, and in the movement that 
led in 1859 to the remodelling of the Scottish 
universities. He always figured as the champion 
of Scottish nationality, and advocated with ardour 
the preservation of the Gaelio language. During 
1874-76 he promoted throughout the country 
with great enthusiasm the foundation of a Celtic 
chair in Edinburgh University, and raised over 
£12,000 for its endowment. He published a fine 
metrical translation of ASschylus in 1850, and one 
of the Iliad in ballad metre in 1866, as well as 
several volumes of verse. His prose works em- 
brace moral and religious philosophy, the method 
of history, the land laws. Seif Culturt (1 878)» Herat 
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Utllenicas (1874), a short life of Burns, &c. He 
died in Edinburgh, 2d March 1895. See Lifo by 
Mias Btoddart (2 vols. 1895), and tho shorter 
Sketch by his nephew (1895). 

Blaokloek, Thomas, D.D. (1721-91), the blind 
poet, was born of humble parentage at Annan, 
and lost his sight through smallpox before he was 
six months old. Educated at Edinburgh, ho was 
minister of Kirkcudbright (1762-64), and then 
took pupils to board with him in Edinburgh till 
his death. It was a letter of his that arrested 
Burns on the eve of his departure for the West 
Indies. The first volume of his own poor poems 
appeared in 1746; and a collected edition in 1793. 

Bl&okmore, Sir Richard, poetaster, was born 
at Corsham, Wilts, and educated at Westmin- 
ster and Oxford, taking his B.A, in 1674 First 
a schoolmaster, then a London physician (1687- 
1722), he was knighted in 1697, and died at 
Boxted, Essex, in 1729. He wrote six epics in 
sixty books (all on the loftiest themes), besidos 
versions of various books of the Bible, theological 
and medical treatises, and a poem, Creation. 

BlACkmore, Richard Doddridge (1825-1900), 
novelist, was born at Longwortli, Berkshue, 
and educated at Blundell’s School (Tiverton) 
and Exeter College, Oxford. He graduated 
m 1847, afterwards studied law, was called to the 
bar at the Middle Temple in 1852, and practised 
for a time as a conveyancer. Poems by Melanter 
(1854) was the first of several volumes of verse ; 
of his novels the earliest were Clara Vaughan 
(1864) and Cradock Nowell (1866), but lus first 
distinct success was Loma Doone, a Romance of 
Exmoor fl869), which reached a 88th edition in 
1893. Blackmore’s other novels, several of which 
reveal his love of gardening, are : The Maid of 
Sker (1872), perhaps his second-best story ; Alice 
Lorraine (1875) ; Cripps the Carrier (1876) ; Erema 
(1877); Mary Anerley (1880) ; Chnstowell , a Dart- 
moor Tale (1882) ; Tommy Upmore (1884) ; Spring- 
haven (1887) ; Perlycro&s (1894) ; and Danel (1897). 

Black Prince. See Edward. 

Blaokstone, Sir William, jurist, was the 
posthumous son of a London silk-mercer, and 
was born there 10th July 1723. In 1738 he 
obtained a scholarship from the Charterhouse 
to Pembroke College, Oxford ; in 1741 entered 
the Inner Temple ; in 1744 was elected a fellow 
of All Souls’ ; and in 1746 was called to the bar, 
but failed to attract either notice or practice. 
In 1749 he succeeded an uncle as recorder of 
Wallingford, Berkshire; and in 1753 he delivered 
lectures at Oxford on the law of England. In 
1758, a Mr Viner having left £12,000 to endow a 
chair of English Law at Oxford, Blackstone was 
appointed first Vinenan professor. Next year 
he returned to Westminster , and as the doctnues 
which he taught had commended him to the Tory 
government, ne was made a king’s counsel in 1761. 
Member for Hindon, in Wiltshire, and principal 
of New Inn Hall, Oxford, he was in 1703 made 
solicitor-general to the queen. In 17G6-69 he 
published his lectures, tne celebrated Commen- 
taries on the Laws of England , which brought 
him in £14,000. His practice increasing, he 
resigned in 1766 his Oxford appointments. In 
1770 he declined the solicitor-generalship, and, 
having been knighted, was made a justice of the 
Court of Common Pleas. He died 14th February 
1780, and was buried at Wallingford. 

Blackwell, Alexander, adventurer, seems to 
have been born in Aberdeen' soon after 1700, and 
to have been a younger son of the Rev. Thomas 
Blackwell (1660-1728X principal of Marischal 


College. He may, or may not, have studied 
medicine under Boerhaave at Leyden ; anyhow, 
about 1730, he was a printer in London, and 
becoming bankrupt in 1734, was supported in 
prison by his wire, who published a Herbal (2 
vols. folio, 1737-39) with 500 cuts, drawn, en- 
graved, and coloured by herself, her husband 
adding their Latin names and a brief description 
of each. Next, in 1742, Blackwell turns up in 
Sweden, where, having cured the king of an ill- 
ness, he was appointed a royal physician, and 
undertook the management of a model farm. 
While still in the full enjoyment of court favour, 
he was charged with complicity in a plot 
against the constitution, and after being put to 
the torture, was beheaded, August 9, 1747, pro- 
testing his innocence to the last. 

Blackwell, Elizabeth, the first woman that 
obtained a medical diploma in the United States, 
was bom at Bristol, February 8, 1821. Her 
father emigrated to the States in 1832, and died 
six jears later, leaving & widow and nine children. 
Elizabeth helped to support the family by teach- 
ing, devoting her leisure to the study of medical 
books. After fruitless applications for admission 
to various medical schools, she entered that of 
Geneva, in New York State, and graduated in 
1849. She next visited Europe, and after much 
difficulty was admitted into the MaterniU hospital 
at Paris, and St Bartholomew's Hospital in Lon- 
don. In 1851 she returned to New York, and 
there established herself in a successful practice ; 
after 1868 she lived in England till her death in 
June 1910. See her autobiography (1896). 

Blackwell, George ( c . 1645-1613), from Oxford 
passed in 1574 to Douay, and from 1598 to 1608 
was archpriest over the secular clergy of England 
and Scotland. He died in a Southwark gaol. 

Blackwell, Thomas (1701-56), scholar, a brother 
most likely of Alexander Blackwell fq v.), in 1728 
was appointed professor of Greek in Marischal 
College, and m 1748 its principal. He was author 
of Life and Writings of Homer (1785), Memoirs 
of the Court of Augustus (8 vols. 1752-04), &c. 

Blackwood, Adam (1589-1613), an adversary of 
Buchanan and champion of Queen Mary, was born 
at Dunfermline, and lived mostly at Poitiers. 

Blackwood, William (1776-1884), Edinburgh 
publisher, established himself as a bookseller— 
principally of old books— in 1804, and in 1817 
started Blackwood's Magazine , of which he was 
the chief manager, with Wilson (‘Christopher 
North ’), Lockhart, Hogg, &c. for contributors. 
His place was filled during 1884-52 by his sons, 
Alexander and Robert, and then by John (1818-79). 
‘George Eliot’s’ novels were all but one issued 
lienee. See Annals of a Publishing House, by Mrs 
Olipliant and Mrs Gerald Porter (3 vols. 1897-98). 

Blades, William (1824-27th April 1890). a 
London printer, born at Clapliam, was the author 
of the Life of Caxton (3 vols. 1861-03), The Penta- 
teuch of Printing (1891, with memoir), &c. 

Blaeu (spelt also Blaeuw and Blauw, Lat. 
Coesius), Willem Janszoon, a Dutch map-drawer 
and printer, was born at Alkmaar in 1671, and 
died in 1688. — His son, Jan (died 1678), com- 
menced business on his own account at Amster- 
dam in 1687, but afterwards entered into partner- 
ship with his brother, Cornelis (died 1660). His 
Atlas Major, in 11 volumes, is extremely valuable 
from the light the mans throw on local history. 
The volume on Scotland contains forty-nine maps, 
prepared by Timothy Pont (q. v.), and local details 
by Sir John Scott. Jan further published topo- 
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graphical plates and views of towns. Two of his 
sons carried on the business until 1700. [ Blaa-ee . 

Blaine, James Gillespie, journalist and states- 
man, born at West Brownsville, Penn., 81st Jan. 
1880, and died in New York, Jan. 27, 1893. He 
was defeated in the Republican nominations for 
the presidency in 1876, 1880, 1884, and 1892 

Blainvllle, Henri Marie Ducrotav de (1778- 
1880), zoologist and anatomist, Cuvier’s successor 
in 1882 as professor of Comparative Anatomy 
In the Museum of Natural History. [Blanf-veel.] 

Blair, Huoh, born at Edinburgh 7th April 1718, 
in 1780 entered the university, and in 1741 was 
licensed as a preacher. After occupying the 
churches of Collessie in Fife, Canongate, and 
Lady Yester’s, he was promoted in 1758 to one of 
the charges of the High Church, Edinburgh In 
1759 he commenced a series of university lectures 
on Composition; and in 1762 he was appointed to 
a new regius chair of Rhetoric and Belles-lettres, 
with a salary of £70 a year. He l esigned th is post 
in 1788, and published his Lectures , which obtained 
a reputation far beyond their merits, and one 
that time has by no means confirmed. His 
Sermons (1777) enjoyed the approval not only of 
Dr Johnson, but of George III., who bestowed 
on Blair in 1780 a pension of £200 a year. Blair 
died December 27, 1800. 

Blair, John (d. 1782), compiler of a well-known 
Chronology 11764), was a Scotsman, but held 
several English incumbencies. 

Blair, Robert, author of The Grave , was born 
In 1699 at Edinburgh, where his father was a 
clergyman. There and in Holland he was educated 
for the church, and in 1781 was ordained minister 
of Athelstaneford, Haddingtonshire, where he 
lived in easy circumstances till his death, 4th 
February 1746. He gave much attention 
to natural science, particularly botany In 
1742 he submitted to Watts and Doddridge the 
MS. of his poem, which Watts offered to two 
publishers. They thought it too heavy for the 
times, and it did not appear till 1743. It speedily 
attained an honoured place, and in William Blake 
(1808) it found a congenial illustrator. Blair was 
succeeded in his ministerial charge by Home, the 
author of Douglas. His third son, Robert Blair, 
of Avontoun (1741-1811), became Lord President 
of the Court of Session. 

Blair, Robert, Improver of the telescope, from 
1785 till his death in 1828 held the sinecure 
professorship of Astronomy at Edinburgh. 

Blalze. See Blasius. 

Blake, Robert, next to Nelson the greatest of 
English admirals, wih born at Bridgwater in August 
1699, the eldest of a merchant’s twelve sons. From 
Bridgwater grammar-school he passed m 1015 to St 
Alban Hall and Wadham College, Oxford, where 
he remained till 1625. He seems next to have 
continued his father’s business, but may from 
time to time have made voyages to distant seas. 
Returned for Bridgwater in 1640 to the Short 
Parliament, he cast in his lot unhesitatingly with 
the parliamentarians, but did not become a 
member of the Long Parliament till 1645. An 
ardent Republican, and a man of blunt manners, 
devoid of fear, and of inflexible character, he was 
much respected by Cromwell, but they never 
became very intimate. He served under Popham 
in Somerset, and attracted notice at the siege of 
Bristol and by hts obstinate defence of Lyme 
in 1644 against Prince Maurice. His defence of 
Taunton for nearly a year against overwhelming 
odds proved a turning-point in the war. In 1649 


he was appointed with two otheis to command 
the fleet, then in a state of disaftection 
and weakness. Before two years he had 
blockaded Lisbon, destroyed the squadron of 
Prince Rupert, and forced the royalists to 
surrender tne Scilly Isles and Jersey, their last 
stronghold. Early in 1652 began the struggle 
with the Dutch for the supremacy of the seas, 
and Blake found himself pitted against Van 
Tromp, De Ruyter, and De Witt. In the fiist 
engagement on 19th May, Van Tromp retreated 
under cover of darkness with the loss of two ships 
On 28th September Blake gave battle to De 
Ruyter and De Witt off the mouth of the 
Thames ; the fight ended with the flight of 
the Dutch next day On 29th November eighty 
vessels under Van Tromp encounteied Blake with 
scarcely forty off the Goodwin Sands. After a 
two days’ hotly contested fight, victory remained 
with the Dutch. Blake lost six ships, but brought 
the remainder in a shattered state into safety. 
In February 1653 he was again at sea with nearly 
eighty ships ; and on the 18tli Van Tromp was 
sighted near Portland with about an equal force. 
In the long running fight from Portland to Calais, 
Blake was severely wounded, but gained a com- 
plete victory, sinking five ships and capturing 
four, as well as some thirty merchantmen. His 
ill-health prevented him from taking part m the 
engagement of 31st July, which finally shattered 
the naval supremacy of Holland In 1654 he 
made the English flag respected in the Mediter- 
ranean ; in 1655 he sailed under the guns of Turns, 
a nest of pirates, and burned nine ships. Hie 
terrified dey of Algiers submitted to his terms; 
and in September, Stayner, one of his lieutenants, 
fell in with the Plate fleet and captured it—a loss 
to Spain of nearly two millions in treasure alone. 
But the crowning,- <ploit of Blake’s career was 
his last. Hearing in April 1657 that a fleet from 
America had arm ed off Tenentte, he at once sailed 
thither, and on the 20th arrived in the bay where 
sixteen ships were lying at anchor. Before night 
he completely destroyed the fleet and the town 
of Santa Cruz, and drew off with a loss of 50 
slain and 120 wounded ; then, his health failing 
fast, he leturned homewards to die just as hia 
ship entered Plymouth Harbour, 7th August 
1657. Cromwell buried him m Westminster 
Abbey, whence the body was ousted at the 
Restoration. See Hannay’s Admiral Blake (1886). 

Blake, William, eugraver, painter, and poet, 
was born in London 28th November 1757, the 
son of a hosier, said to be of Irish extrac- 
tion. In 1771 he was apprenticed to James 
Basire, the engraver ; and, after studying in the 
Antique School of the Royal Academy, he began 
to produce water-colour figure-subjects, atid to 
engrave illustrations for the magazines. His first 
picture exhibited in the Royal Academy was ‘ The 
Death of Earl Godwin * (1780). His first book of 
poems, the Poetical Sketches by W. B. (1783), is 
full of exquisitely spontaneous lyrical power. 
This, the Songs of Innocence (1789), and the Songs 
of Experience (1794) include the finest examples 
of Blake’s poetry ; but those who admire him as 
' the greatest mystic poet of the western world ’ 
set great store by the so-called ‘Prophetical 
Books’ — the Book o/Thel (1789), the Marriage oj 
Heaven and Hell (1791X The French Revolution 
(1791), The Song of Lot (1795), Vain, and many 
others, which mostly have imaginative designs 
interwoven with their text, printed from copper 
treated by a peculiar process, and coloured by 
his own or his wife’s hand. Among his designs 
of poetic and imaginative figure-subjects are * 
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superb senes of 637 coloured illustrations to 
Young’s Night Thoughts (1797) and 12 to Blair’s 
Grave (1808). Among the most im ;>oi taut of 
his paintings (m a kind of tempera) is ‘The 
Canterbury Pilgrims,’ which the aitist himself 
engraved; ‘The Spiritual Form of Pitt guiding 
Behemoth’ (now in the National Gallery); 

1 Jacob’s Dream;’ and ‘The Last Judgment.’ 
Blake’s finest artistic woik is to be found in the 
21 'Illustrations to the Book of Job,’ published 
in 1826, when he was verging upon seventy, but 
unequalled in modern religious art for imagina- 
tive lorce and visionary power. At his death 
Blake was employed on the illustrations to Dante. 
He is also known as a wood-engraver by cuts in 
Thornton's Virgil, rude m execution, but full of 
the very spirit of idyllic poetry During his life 
Blake met with little encouragement from the 
public; bufcHayley, Fiaxman, and Samuel Palmer 
were faithful friends, and by John Linnell’s gene- 
rosity Blake was in his last days saved from 
pecuniary anxiety. And all through his life ho 
was upheld by the most real and vivid faith m 
the unseen, guided and encouraged— as he be- 
lieved — by perpetual visitations from the spiritual 
world. He died in London, 12th August 1827. 
See his works edit, by Ellis and Yeats (1893), and 
monographs by Swinburne (1868, 1906), Gilchrist 
(1880), Ellis (1907), Symons (1907), Selmeourt 
(1909), Bussell (1912), Bergei (Hans. 1914). 

Blakesley, Joseph Williams (1808-86), from 
1872 Dean of Lincoln. 

Blakey, Robert (1795-1878), boin at Morpeth, 
in 1848 became professor of Logic and Metaphysics 
in Queen’s College, Belfast. Four of sixteen works 
by him are on angling See Memoirs (1879). 

Blamlre, Susanna (1747-94), a Cumberland 
poetess, whose poems were collected in 1842. 

Blanc, Jean Joseph Louis, French Socialist 
and historian, was born 29th October 1811 at 
Madrid, where his father was inspector-general 
of finance under Joseph Bonaparte In 1830 he 
came to study in Paris, then for two years was a 
private tutor at'Arras, and in 1834 returned to 
Paris, where in 1839 he founded the Revue du 
Progres. Here appeared his chief work on Social- 
ism, the Organisation du Travail, which in book- 
form (1840) obtained for hnn a wide popularity 
among the French workmen, captivated by the 
brilliancy of the writing and the simplicity of 
the scheme advocated. The book denounces the 
principle of competitive industry, and pioposes 
the establishment of co-operative workshops, sub- 
sidised by the state. Next, in 1841-44, Blanc 
published his Histoire de Dix Ans lSd0~M>, which 
had a deadly effect on the Orleans dynasty ; 
Louis-Philippe declared afterwards that ‘ it acted 
like a battering-ram against the bulwarks of 
loyalty m France.’ This was followed by vol. i. 
of a Histoire de la Revolution Frangaise ; and this 
by the revolution of February 1848, when Blanc 
was appointed a member of the Provisional 
Government, and placed at the head of the com- 
mission for discussing the problem of labour. 
But accused without reason of a share in thtf 
disturbances of the summer of 1848, he escaped 
to London, where he finished his Histoire de la 
Rivolution , and wrote much for the French 
journals— a selection therefrom his bright Lettres 
tur VAngleterre. On the fall of the Empire, 
Blanc returned to France, and was elected in 
1871 to the National Assembly, in 1876 to the 
Chamber of Deputies, in both voting and acting 
with the extreme Left. He died at Cannes, 6th 
Dec. 1882. Bee study by GoUiet(1908). [Mon ?. J 


Blanchard, Edward Lam an, Journalist, panto 
mime- writer, &c., a son of William Blanchard 
(1769-1835), the comedian, was born in London, 
llth Dec. 1820, and died there, 4th Bept. 1889. 
See Life by Clement Scott (2 vols. 1891). 

Blanchard, Lam an, born at Yarmouth, 16th 
May 1804, became a journalist in London in 1881, 
and died by his own hand, 16th February 1845. 
He was a popular writer of light literature His 
prose essays were collected in 1840 as Sketches of 
Life, and his poetry in 1876. 

Blanche, August (1811-68), a Swedish dram- 
atist and novelist. See Life by Erdmann (1893). 

Blandrata, or Biandrata, Giorgio (c. 1516- 
90), the founder of Unitananism in Poland and 
Transylvania, was nobly born at Saluzzo, Pied- 
mont. The freedom of his religious opinions com- 
pelled him to flee to Geneva m 1656, whence in 
1558 Calvin’s displeasure at his anti-trinitariamsm 
drove hun to Poland. Finally, in 1563, he betook 
himself to the court of John Sigismund, Prince 
of Transylvania, whose favourite physician he 
became He was strangled, it was said, by his 
nephew as he slept, [lilan-drdh' ta.] 

Blandy, Mary, the ‘ unfortunate Miss Blandy,* 
for poisoning her father, a lawyer of Henley-on- 
Thames, was hanged at Oxford, 6th April 1752 

Blane, Sir Gilbert (1749-1834), physician, was 
born at Blanefield, Ayrshue, studied at Edin- 
bmgh University, and in 1779 sailed with Rodney 
to the West Indies. In 1783 he was elected 
physician to Sfc Thomas's Hospital, London. As 
head of the Navy Medical Board, he was instru- 
mental in introducing the use of lemon-juice on 
board ship. In 1812 he was made a baronet 

Blanqui, Jerome Adolphe, economist, was 
born at Nice, 21st November 1798 ; studied 
philology and political economy at Pans ; and in 
1833 became a professor in the Conservatoire des 
Arts et Metiers, and one of the editors of the 
Dictionnaire de V Industrie. In 1838 he was 
elected a member of the Academy of Moral and 
Political Sciences. He died at Pans, 28th January 
1854. Blanqui was a follower of Say, and in 
favour of free trade. His chief work is the His - 
tmre de I'Economie Politique en Europe (1888). — 
His brother, Louis Augusts Blanqui, born at 
Puget-Th6nieis (Alpes Maritimes), 7th Febiuary 
1805, was one of the foremost fighteis in all the 
French revolutions of the century, ami lor his 
shaie in the Commune was sentenced (1872) to 
tiauspoitatiou to New Caledonia, a sentence com- 
muted to life imprisonment, from which lie was 
released in 1879. A passionate advocate of ex- 
treme views, lie died 1st Jauitaiy 1881, having 
spent thirty-seven years of his life in ptisou. 
[JHon*-kee.] 

Blasoo Ibdfiez, Vicente. See IbXRhz. 

Blasiua, St, Bishop of Se baste, Cappadocia, 
suffered martyrdom in 810. The wool-combers 
claim him as their patron. 

Blass, Friedrich (1848-1907), greatest Greek 
scholar of his time, professor at Halle from 1892. 

Blatchford, Robert, Socialist journalist (' Nun- 
quain ’), was born at Maidstone in 1851. In turn 
brtishmaker, soldier, clerk, writer, he founded 
the weekly Clarion (1891). 

Blavatsky, Helena Petrovna (1881-91). 
founder of modern 'Theosophy,' born (Hahn) at 
Ekateriiioslav, Russia, wrote Isis Unveiled, Ac. 

Blase de Bury, Henri (1818-88), a French 
writer, largely on German subjects.— His wife, 
Marik Pauline Rose Stuart (1814-94), born at 
Oban, reared iu France, also wrote much. 
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Bleek, Friedrich (1793-1S59), biblical critic, 
born at Alirensbok in Holstein, studied theology 
first at Kiel and Berlin, where he was appointed 
in 1818 a university tutor, and in 1823 an extra- 
ordinary professor of Theology. In 1820 he was 
called to Bonn. His chief work was his com- 
mentary on Hebrews. — His son, Wilhelm Bleek 
(1827-76), went out with Colenso to Natal in 1866, 
and settled at Cape Town as keepei of the Grey 
Libraty (1801) He wrote on nati\e languages 
and folklore. [Blayk.] 

Blanker, Ludwig (1812-63), Federal general, 
born at Wonns, fled to America in 1849. 

Bllrlot, Louis, French an man, born m 1872, was 
the tlist to fly across the English Channel (1009). 

Blessing ton, Marguerite, Countess of, was 
born September 1, 1789, at Knockbnt, near 
Clonmel, and at fourteen was forced into mariy- 
ing a worthless Captain Farmer. She quitted 
him in three months’ time, and in 1818, shortly 
after his death, married the Earl of Blessmgton. 
With him in 1822 she set out on a long tour on 
the Continent, where, as well as in London, she 
gathered around her all the most distinguished 
men of the time. In Genoa she formed an in- 
tellectual friendship with Lord Byron ; after- 
wards she resided in Paris, until the death of her 
husband in 1829. He left her a large foitune; 
and she held a little court at her Kensington 
mansion, Gore House. Her connection with 
Count d’Orsay (q v.), which dated from 1822, 
placed her in an equivocal position, and her lav ish 
expenditure overwhelmed her in debt, though 
for nearly twenty yeais she was making an extra 
income of over £2000 per annum as authoi of a 
dozen most trashy novels, The Idler in France , 
The Idler in Italy , and Conversations with I^ord 
Byron (1834 ; new ed. 1894). At length m 
April 1849 she and D’Orsay had to floe to Pans, 
where on 4th June she died of ajioplexy. See 
Lives by Madden (3 vols. 1856) and Molloy (1896). 

Blloher, Steen Stff.nsen (1782-1848), Danish 
poet and novelist. See Life by Kristensen and 
Lund (Copen. 1882). [Bleeh-hcr.] 

Bligh, William, born m Cornwall about 1753, 
sailed under Captain Cook in lus second voyage 
round the world (1772-74), and in 1787 was sent 
os commander of the Bounty to Tahiti to collect 
plants of the bread-fruit tree with a view to 
acclimatisation in the West Indies During their 
six months' stay on the island, his men had 
become completely demoralised, and in a few 
weeks mutinied under the harsh treatment of 
their commander. On 28th April 1789, Bligh, 
with eighteen mfn, was cast adrift in an open 
boat but 23 feet long, with a small stock of pro- 
visions, and without a chart ; while the mutineers 
returned to Tahiti, and ultimately settled on 
Pitcairn Island. After almost incredible hard- 
ship, Bligh arrived at Timor, near Java, on 14th 
June, having sailed his frail craft for 8618 nnles. 
* Bread-fruit Bligh ’ was again sent out to collect 
bread-fruit plants, and in 1805 was appointed 
governor of New South Wales. Here, too, his 
conduct was so overbearing that in 1808 he was 
arrested, and kept in prison for two years. 
The officer who arrested him was tried in England 
and cashiered. Bligh was promoted admiral in 
1811, and died iu London, 7th Dec. 1817. See 
his Second Voyage , ed. by Ida Lee (1920). 

Blind, Karl, bom at Mannheim, 4th September 
1826, studied law at Heidelberg. For his share 
in the risings in South Germany in 1848 he was 
ientenced to eight years' imprisonment, but 


while being* taken to Mainz was liberated by the 
populace, and from 1852 fouud a home in Eng- 
land. He died 21st May 1907. He wrote on 
politics, history, mythology, and folkloic, brides 
lives of Lcdru-Roilin, Deak, Fieiligrath.— His 
step-daughter, Mathilde ‘Blind’ (bom 21st 
March 1847; died 26th Nov. 1896), was educated 
in Brussels, London, and Zmich. A champion 
of woman’s rights, from 1867 she publish! d poems 
(Select ions, 1899), biographies, &c. [Blinnt.] 

Blind Harry See Harry. 

Bliss, PiiiLir (1787-1857), editor of X Wood 
and Hearne, was registrar of Oxford University. 

Bloch, Jean de (1836-1 902) ; a Polish Jew of poor 
paientage, made a fortune in Russian railways, 
sought to reconcile Russian and Polish interests, 
and wrote to prove that war under modern con- 
ditions must become impossible. 

Block, Maurice (1816-1901), political econo- 
mist, was born at Berlin of Jewish parentage, 
settled in Pans, and in 1880 he was elected to 
the Academy. 

Bloemaert, Abraham (1564-1651), a Dutch 
painter, father of the copper-engraver, Cornelius 
Bi oemaeut (1603-88). [Bloo-mahrt ) 

Blomefield, Francis, author of the History of 
Norfolk (5 vols. 1739-75 ; new ed. 11 vols. 1805- 
lb), was born at Ferslield, 23d July, 1705, became 
rector of Hargham and Fersfield, and afterwards 
of Brockdish, and died in London of smallpox, 
16th January 1752. [Bloom'fild ] 

Blomfield, Chari es James (1786-1857), Bishop 
of London, was born at Bury St Edmunds, where 
Ins father was schoolmaster. Thence he passed 
to Trinity College, Cambridge, of which he was 
elected a fellow ; and taking orders in 1810, he 
became incumbent of St Botolpli, London (1819), 
Archdeacon of CL Chester (1822), and Bishop of 
Chester (1824), of London (1828). Blomfield’s 
reputation for classical scholarship rests on his 
editions of ACseh)lus, Callimachus, Euripides, 
&c. Soo I ife by his son (2 vols. 1863).— The 
fourth son, Sir Arthur William Blomhlld, 
architect, was bo.n at Fulham Palace, 6th March 
1829, from Rugby passed to Trinity College, 
Cambndge, in 1888 became an A R A., m 1889 
was knighted, and died m 1899. [Bloom'JUd.) 

Blommaert, Phiiip (1809-71), author, with 
Conscience a reviver of the Flemish tongue, was 
born and died at Ghent. [Blom-mahrt.] 

Blondel, a minstrel, who is said to have accom- 
panied Richard Cceur de Lion to Palestine, and in 
1193 to have fouud him out in the Austrian prison 
of Dlii renstein The poems that hav e come down 
to us under the name of one Blondel of Nesle in 
Picardy are poor and uninteresting ; they were 
edited by Tarbe (Rlieinis, 1S62). 

Blondel, David (1591-1055), a Protestant theo- 
logian, author of Pseudo-Isvdorus et Turrianus 
Vapulantes (Gen. 1628), &c. 

Blondin, Charles (really Jean Francois 
Gravelet), rope-dancer, was born at Uesdin, near 
Calais, 28th February 1824, and trained at Lyons. 
After a four years’ tour of the United States, 
on 30th June 1859, before 50,000 persons, he 
crossed Niagara on a tight-rope; on 4th July 
he crossed blindfold, trundling a wheelbarrow 7 ; 
on 19th August he carried a man on his back ; 
on 14th September 1860 he crossed on stilts in 
the presence of the Princo of Wales. His engage- 
ment at the Crystal Palace in 1862, where he per- 
formed on & rope 249 yards long, and 170 feet 
from the ground, drew immense crowds. He 
died at Eallug, 19th February 1897. 
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Blood, Thomas, adventurer, was bom in 
Ireland about 1618, and in the Great Rebellion 
Bided with the parliament. Deprived of his estate 
at the Restoration, he put himself in 1063 at 
the head of a plot to seize Dublin Castle and 
Ormonde, the lord-lieutenant. On its discoveiy 
his chief accomplices were executed ; but he him- 
self escaped to Holland. He soon found his way 
back to England, and thence proceeding to Scot- 
land, fought for the Covenant at Rullioh Green 
(1660). Oil the night of 6th December 1670, lie 
seized the Duke of Ormonde m his coach, and 
attempted to hang him at Tyburn ; on 9th May 
1671, disguised as a clergyman, with three accom- 
plices he entered the Tower, determined to carry 
off the regalia. After nearly murdering the 
keeper of the jewels, he actually succeeded in 
getting off with the crown, while one of his 
associates bore away the orb. They were pui- 
sued, however, and seized ; but at the instigation 
of Buckingham, who was accused of having 
hired Blood to attack Ormonde, King Charles 
visited the miscreant in prison, pardoned him, 
took him to couit, and restored him his 
estate of £500 a year. For several years Colonel 
Blood was an influential medium of royal 
patronage, until, quarrelling with Buckingham, 
he was committed by the King’s Bench. He was 
bailed out, but died on 24th August 1680. See 
Life by W. C. Abbott (1911). 

Bloomer, Amelia Jenks (1818-94), champion 
(1849) of women’s right to wear the breeches, 
was born at Homer, New York, and in 1840 
married a lawyer. 

Bloomfield, Robert, author of The Farmer's Boy , 
was born 3d December 1766 at Honmgton, near 
Bury St Edmunds. The son of a poor tailor, he 
was sent at fifteen to learn shoemaking in London, 
where he married most foolishly in 1790, and 
wrote his Farmer’s Boy in a garret. Through 
CJapel Lofft it was published m 1800, and achieved 
extraordinary popularity. The Duke of Grafton 
gave a small allowance to Bloomfield, who made 
jEolian harps, wrote poetry, and embarked in 
the book-trade, but failed. Latterly he became 
hypochondriac and half blind, and he died in 
poverty at Shefford, Bedfordshire, loth August 
1823. See lus Remains (1824) ; and Hart’s selec- 
tions from his Correspondence (1S71> 

Blore, Edward, a reviver of Gothic archi- 
tecture, was born at Derby, 13tli September 1787, 
the son of Thomas Blore (1764-1818), the topo- 
grapher, and died in London, 4th September 1879. 

Blouet, Paul (‘Max OVReU 1 ; 1848-1903), born 
in Brittany; was educated in Parrs; seived in 
the Franco-Geimau war and against the Com- 
mune, being severely wounded ; in 1873 came to 
England as a newspaper correspondent ; was 
French master at St Paul’s School (1876-84); 
and from 1887 lectured and acted m the United 
Kingdom, United States, aud colonies. His works 
include John Bull and his Island (1888), The Dear 
Neighbours (1886), A Frenchman in America (1891), 
John Butt & Co. (1894). [Bloody.] 

Blount, Charles (1654-03), deist, was born at 
Upper Holloway, London, the son of Sir Henry 
Blount (1602-82), traveller in the Levant. He 
became noted for his contributions (often flip- 
pant) to thepolitlcal, literary, and theological con- 
troversies or ths times. Despairing of marriage 
with his deceased wife’s sister, he died by his 
own hand. [Blunt.) 

Blount, Martha (1690-1762), the friend of 
Pope from 1710 or.earlier until hia death in 1744. 


Blount, Thomas (1618-79), was called to the 
bar, but lived and died a country gentleman at 
Orleton, Herefordshire. A zealous Catholic, he 
was author of some sixteen works, the best 
known being Ancient Tenures and Jocular Customs 
of some Manors (1679 ; new ed. 1815). 

Blow, John (c. 1648-1708), composer, became 
organ 1 st of Westminster Aobey m 1669, and of 
the Chapel Royal in 1676. For the stage he 
wrote a masque, Venus and Adonis, and he was 
author of many birthdav, New Year, and St 
Cecilia odes, about one hundred anthems, and 
fourteen services. His contemporaries thought 
him the greatest organist m the world. 

Blowltz, Henri Georges Adolphs Opper db 
(1825-1903), in 1871-1902 Paris correspondent of 
the Times, and originator of the * Interview/ was 
born of Jewish ancestry at Blowitz in Bohemia, 
and during 1849-60 was a German teacher in 
various French schools, 

BlUcher, Gebhard Leberecht von, Prince of 
Wahlstadt, Field-marshal of Prussia, was born at 
Rostock, m Mecklenburg, December 16, 1742. 
After two years in the Swedish service, he dis- 
tinguished himself in the Prussian cavalry, but 
retired from the service in disgust at troubles 
brought about by his own dissipation and in- 
subordination, and for 15 years farmed his own 
estates. In 1793 he fought, as colonel of hussars, 
against the French on the Rhine, and in 1806. as 
lieutenant-general, at Auerstadt, and was distin- 
guished, though not successful, at Ltibeck, Stral- 
sund, and elsewhere. When the Prussians rose 
against France in 1818, BlUcher took chief com- 
mand in Silesia, and at the battles of Lutzen, 
Bautzen, Haynau, displayed heroic courage. At 
the Katzbacn he cleared Silesia of the enemy ; 
at Leipzig he won very important successes ; in 
January 1814 he crossed the Rhine, and, though 
once routed by Napoleon, gained several battles, 
and, on 81st March, entered the French capital. 
In England, whither he followed the Allied 
Sovereigns, he received the freedom of the city 
of London, and Oxford made him D.C.L. After 
Napoleon’s return in 1815, BlUcher assumed the 
general command, suffered a Bevere defeat at 
Ligny, but completed Wellington’s victory at 
the battle of Waterloo by his timely appearance 
on the field, and his Prussians pursued the flee- 
iug enemy all through the night. On the second 
taking of Pans, BlUcher manifested a strong 
desire to retaliate on Paris the spoliation that 
other capitals had suffered. He died September 
12, 1819, at his estate of Krieblowitz, in Silesia, 
presented to him by the king. ‘Marshal For- 
waids' was not a great tactician, his victories 
being due mainly to dash and energy ; in speech 
and behaviour he was rough and uncultivated. 
See Lives by Scherr (1863), Unger (1908), E. F. 
Henderson (1911). [Ger. nearly Blee-her,] 

Blum, Robert, born in very humble circum- 
stances at Cologne m 1807, was secretary and 
treasurer of a theatre at Cologne, and subse- 
quently at Leipzig, until 1847, when he estab- 
lished himself as bookseller and publisher. His 
leisure was devoted to literature and politics, and 
when the revolutionary movement broke out in 
1848, Blum wag one of its most energetic leaders. 
Joining the Vienna insurgents, to whom he was 
bearer of a congratulatory address, he was 
arrested, and shot on 9th November. See Life 
by his son (Leip. 1878). [Bloom.] 

Blumenbaoh, Johann Friedrich, naturalist, 
was born at Gotha, 1 1th May 1762, studied at 
Jena and Gottingen, and at Gottingen be cam e 
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extra-ordinary professor in 1770, ordinary pro- 
fessor in 1778. Here he lecUued till 1835 on 
natural history, comparative anatomy, physi- 
ology, and the history of medicine. He died 22d 
January 1840. Among his works were Institu- 
tions Physiologicce (1787), Handbuch der Natur • 
geschichte (1780; 12th ed. 1830), Handbuch der 
Vergleichenden Anatomie und Physiologic (1804), 
and Collectio Craniorum Diver sarum Gentium, 
(1790-1828). See Memoir by Marx (1840), and 
Gottinger Professor tn (1872). 

Blumenthal, Jacques (1829-1908), pianist, born 
at Hamburg, studied under Heiz, and in 1849 
came to London. There he was api>ointed 
pianist to the Queen, taught music, and com- 
posed many brilliant, pretty pieces, with songs 
{My Queen , Ac.). [Bloo T men-taL] 

Blumenthal, Leonhard, Count von (1810- 
1900), Prussian general, who greatly distinguished 
himself in the wars of 1800 and 1870-71. 

Blundell, Peter (1520-1601), a kersey manu- 
facturer of Tiverton, the founder of Blundell's 
School there. 

Blunt, John Henry, D.D. (1823-1 lth April 
1884), theologian, bom at Chelsea, was for some 
years a manufacturing chemist, but m 1850 
entered Durham University. He took orders two 
years later, and in 1873 received the crown living 
of Beveretone, Gloucestershire. Among his seven- 
teen works are The Atonement (1855), Annotated 
Book of Common Prayer (1867), History of the 
English lie formation (1868), Book of Church Law 



Blunt, John James, divine, born in 1794 at 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, in 1812 entered St John’s 
College, Cambridge, graduated fifteenth wrangler, 
and obtained a fellowship. Till 1834 a curate in 
Shropshire, then rector of Great Oakley, Essex, 
in 1889 he became Lady Margaret professor of 
Divinity at Cambridge, whero he died 18th June 
1855, having the year oefore declined the bishopric 
ofSalisbury. His best-known work is Undesigned 
Coincidences (1833). See Memoir by Prof. Selwyn 
prefixed to his Two Introductory Lectures (1856). 

Blunt, Wilfrid Scawen (1840-1922), born at 
Petworth, Sussex, was educated at Stouyhurst 
and Oscott ; served as attach6 and secretary to 
British embassies (1859-70); mariied in 1869 
Anne, daughter of the Earl of Lovelace, grand- 
daughter of Byron ; and travelled through 
Spain. Algeiia, Egypt, and the Syrian desert, as 
recorued in two books by his wife (who became 
Baroness Wentworth in her own light, and died 
in 1917) In 188& he championed Arab! Pasha in 
®gypt *, in 1887-U8 was imprisoned for two months 
for taking part in a prohibited meeting in Gal- 
way. He bred Arab horses; wrote on Egypt. 
Islam, Ireland, Ac ; and composed sonnets and 
songs. See liia Poetical Works (2 vols. 1914) and 
My Diaries (1919 et seq.). 

Bluntsohll, Johann Kaspar (1808-81), jurist, 
born at Zurich, in 1833 became professor in its 
newly-founded university. In 1848 he went to 
Munich os professor of Civil and International 
Law ; in 1871 removed to Heidelberg ; and died 
at Karlsruhe. Amoug his works were Allgemeines 
Staatsrecht (1862), on which his reputation chiefly 
rests, and Deutsches Privatrecht (1853-54). See 
his Autobiography (1884). [Bloontsh'lee.) 

Boabdil (properly Abu-Abdallah), the last 
Moorish king or Granada, dethroned his father, 
Abu-l-Hasan, in 1481, and two years later was 
defe a t ed and taken prisoner by the Castilians 


near Lucenfc. He was set free on condition of 
paying tribute, and returned to Granada to 
struggle with his father and with his uncle for 
the throne. The fall of Malaga was but the pre- 
lude to the siege of the capital itself, which was 
finally starved out in 1491, spite of the reckless 
courage of the Moors and of Boabdil, whose weak 
and vacillating nature fell from 1dm in the hour 
of battle. The spot from which he looked his 
last oil Granada, after giving up to Ferdinand 
the keys of the city, still bears the name of el 
ultimo sospiro del Moro, ‘the last sigh of the 
Moor.' Boabdil soon crossed to Africa and flung 
away his life in battle. 

Boadicea (better Boudicca or Bonduca), ‘ the 
British warrior-(jueen,’ wife of Prasutagus, king 
of the Iceni, a tribe inhabiting the part of Britain 
now occupied by Norfolk and Suffolk. On her 
husband’s death (c 60 a.d.), the Romans seized 
her territory, and treated the inhabitants with 
brutal cruelty. The queen herself was scourged, 
her daughters were outraged, and the noblest 
among the Icem were treated as slaves. Boadicea 
gathered a large army, destroyed the Roman 
colony of Camulodumun (Colchester), took Lon- 
dimum and Verulamium (London and St Albans), 
and put to death, according to Tacitus, as many 
as 70,000 Romans Suetonius Paulinus, the 
Roman governor of Britain, who had been absent 
in Mona (Anglesey), now' advanced against her, 
and with only 10,000 men inflicted an over- 
whelming defeat on 200,000. The British loss is 
said to have been 80,000, the Roman only 400. 
Boadicea thereupon poisoned herself. 

Boar dm an, George Dana (1S01-S1V from 1825 
Baptist missionary in Burma, was born in the 
State of Maine, and educated at Andover. His 
widow married tjp more famous Judson. 

Bobbin, Tim. See Collier, John. 

Bocage, Manoei. du (1765-1806), a Portuguese 

B jet, best know'll by his sonnets. See Life by 
raga (Oporto, 1877). [Bo-kah'jeh] 

Boccaccio, Giovanni, was born either at Pans 
or at Florence in 1313. He was the illegitimate 
son of a merchant of Certaldo, and disliking a 
commercial career (during which he spent some 
time at Paris), he attempted but quickly aban- 
doned the study of canon law ; then at Naples he 
gave himself to story-w-nting in verse and prose, 
mingled in courtly society, and fell in love with 
the noble lady whom he made famous under the 
name of Fiammetta. Up to the year 1350 
Boccaccio lived alternately at Florence and at 
Naples, producing prose tales, pastorals, and 
poems. The Teseide is a graceful version in 
ottava rtma of the mediaeval romance of Palamou 
and Arcite, which was partly translated by 
Chaucer in the Knight’s Tale , and is the subject 
of Shakespeare and Fletcher’s Two Noble Kinsmen. 
The Filostrato , likewise in ottava rtma, deals with 
the loves of Troilus and Cressida, also in great 
part translated by Chaucer. After I860 Boccac- 
cio’s life is that of a diplomatist entrusted with 
important public affairs, of a scholar devoted to 
the cause of the new learning. During this 
period, in which he formed a lasting friendship 
with Petrarch, Boccaccio, as Florentine am- 
bassador, visited Rome, Ravenna, Avignon, and 
Brandenburg. In 1358 he completed his great 
work, the Decameron, begun some ten years 
before. During the plague at Florence in 1848, 
seven ladies and three gentlemen, leaving the 
city and betaking themselves to a country villa, 
while away ten days (whence the name Decameron) 
by etch In turn telling stories, a hundred in all. 
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In the garden. Many of these are licentious ; 
others are full of pathos and poetical fancy ; 
several are masterpieces of imaginative creation ; 
all are related in exquisitely graceful Italian. 
Boccaccio selected the plots of his stories from 
amid the floating popular fiction of the day, 
and especially from the fabliaux which had 
passed intoltaly from France, the matter being 
mediaeval, while the form is classical. Boc- 
caccio's originality lies in his consummate narra- 
tive skill, and in the rich poetical sentiment 
which transforms his borrowed materials. The 
two great tendencies which run through Euro- 
pean literature, the classical and the romantic, 
are seen working together in the Decameron 
as they are hardly to be seen elsewhere The 
influence of the book on European literature 
has been lasting and profound, not merely m 
Italy, but in France and England, Chaucer 
borrowed largely from it ; in less degree, 
Sidney, Tourneur, Marston, Fletcher, and Shake- 
speare. None of Dryden's works have had more 
enduring popularity than his Tales from Boccaccio. 
In later days, Keats (in Isabella), Tennyson (in 
The Falcon and The Jjover's Tale), Longfellow, 
Swinburne, and George Eliot are among those 
who have turned for their subjects to the deathless 
pages of the hundred tales Boccaccio for some 
time held a chair founded for the elucidation of 
the works of Dante, on whose Divina Commcdui he 
produced a commentary. During his last years lie 
lived principally in retirement at Certaldo, and 
would have entered into holy orders, moved by re- 
pentance for the follies of his youtli, had he not 
been dissuaded by Petrarch. He wrote m Latin 
an elaborate work oil mythology, De Grnealogia 
Deorum , and treatises such as De Clai is Mulier- 
ibus and De Montibus He died at Certaldo, 
21st December 1375. Some of the early printed 
editions (of which the 15th century pioduced 
more than a dozen) are rare and costly biblio- 
graphical curiosities ; a good recent one is that 
of Fansani (1857) Bee works on Boccaccio (in 
older English literature called John Bochas) by 
B&ldelli (1806), LiCndau (Stuttg. 1877), Koerting 
(Leip. 1880), Cresctni (1887), J. A Symouds (1894), 
and E. Hutton (1900). [Bok-katch' yo.] 

Boccage, Marie Anne Fiquet du (w*e Le Page), 
a beautiful French poetess, once famous, was 
bom at Rouen, 22d October 1710, and died in 
Paris, 8th August 1802. Her Paradis Terreitre 
<1748), La Colombiade (1756), &c., are now almost 
forgotten ; but her letters to her sister, written 
while travelling through England, Holland, and 
Italy, are still interesting. [Bok-kazh.] 
Boccherini, Luigi, composer, born at Lucca, 
14th January 1740, studied at Rome, appeared 
with preat success at Paris in 1768, and went to 
Madrid, where, his last years darkened by poverty 
and ill-health, he died 20th May 1805 He wrote 
866 instrumental works, mostly trios, quartets, 
and quintets for strings, in which the cello is 
prominent. See works by Picquot (Paris, 1851) 
and Schletterer (Leip. 1882). [Bok-ker-ee'nee.] 
Bochart, Samuel (1599-1667), bom at Rouen, 
after extensive studies, especially in the Semitic 
languages, at Pans, Sedan, Saumur, and Leyden, 
became Protestant pastor at Caen. In 1646 he 
published his GeographiaSacra.in 1668 Hierozoicon, 
slve de Animalibus Scriptures Scarce ; and in 1652 
visited the Swedish court. [Fr. pron. Bo-shar',] 
Booher. Joan, an Anabaptist, tried by Cran- 
mer, and owned at Smithfield, 2d May 1550. 
Bdokh. See Bobckh. 

Bboklin, Arnold, a painter mainly of mytho- 


logical subjects, born at Basel in 1827, worked at 
Munich, Weimar, Florence, and Zurich ; and died 
in 1901— a very great aitist. [Nearly Buk-leen . j 

Bode, Johann Elert (1747-1826), astronomer, 
born at Hamburg, was director of Beilin obser- 
vatory. The arithmetical relation subsisting 
between the distances of the planets from the 
sun is called Bode’s Law. [Bo'oeJi]. 

Bode, Wilhelm von (ennobled 1914), art critic, 
Dorn in Brunswick in 1845, became general 
director of the Prussian loyal museums m 1905, 
and wrote much on Rembrandt and on the history 
of ait, especially in the Renaissance period. 

Bodenstedt, Friedrich Martin von (1819- 
92), born at Peine in Hanover, had lived at 
Moscow, travelled in the Crimea, Turkey, Greece, 
and Asia Minor, edited the Weser Zeitung, filled 
the chairs of Slav languages and Old English at 
Munich, and been director of the Meiningen court 
theati e. Bodenstedt published many translations 
from the Russian, English (Shakespeare), and 
Persian, and several volumes of poetry, including 
dramas and romances. His most popular work 
is the Lieder des Mirza Schaffy (1851 ; 143d ed. 
Berlin, 1893), feigned to be a translation from the 
Tatar. See his Autobiography (1890). 

Bodichon, Madame (1827-90), advocate of 
women’s lights, a founder of Girton College, 
and a water-colour landscape-painter, was born 
Barbara Leigh Smith, the daughter of a Norwich 
M.P., and died in Algeria, having in 1857 married 
Eugene Bodichon, M.D. (1810-85). [Bod-ee-shon 9 .] 

Bodin, Jean (c. 1530-96), a great i»olitical 
thinker, was born at Angers and died of the 
plague at Laon, having been appointed king’s 
attorney there in 1576. According to Bodin’s 
greatest work, Les Six Livres de la Repnblique 
(1576; Latin version, 1586), property and the 
family form the basis of society, and a limited 
monarchy is the best possible form of government. 
In opposition to certain Protestant writers, he 
held that under no circumstances are citizens 
justified in rebelling against their ruler. One 
prince, however, may interfere in behalf of the 
oppressed subjects of another. His Methodus ad 
Facilem Histonarum Cognitionem (1566) is by 
some writers deemed the foundation of the 
true philosophy of history. His famous Collo- 
quium Heptaplomeres, fiist published by Noack in 
1857, is a conversation between a Jew, a Mo- 
hammedan, a Lutheran, a Zwinglian, a Roman 
Catholic, an Epicurean, and a Theist, who come 
to the conclusion that they will lea\e off dis- 
puting on religion, and live together in charity. 
Bodin, though so liberal in his opinions as to 
earn the reputation of an atheist, was not before 
his age in his notions about witchcraft, as is 
evidenced by his Demonomanie des Sorciers (1580). 
See Baudrillart’s Jean Bodin et son Temps (1858), 
and Flint’s Philosophy of History in Europe 
(1874). [Fr. pron. Bo-dan 9 .] 

Bodley, Siu Thomas, was born at Exeter, 
March 2, 1545. His family, forced to flee during 
the persecutions of Mary, settled at Geneva, 
where Bodley studied languages and divinity. 
In 1558 he entered Magdalen College, Oxford, 
gained a Merton fellowship, was elected a proctor, 
and officiated as public orator. He devoted him- 
self to the study of Hebrew, and, spending the 
years 1676-80 in Italy, France, and Germany, 
became proficient in modern languages. He 
was now employed by the queen in diplomatic 
missions to Denmark, France, and Holland; 
married a wealthy widow in 1587 ; and returned 
to his favourite city, Oxford, in 1607. where he 
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devoted himself to literature, especially to the 
extension of the university library, originally 
established by Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, 
and now called the Bodleian. He was kmghteu 
by King James m 1603, and died at Oxford, 
January 28, 1613. His Autobiography, with his 
letters, was published as Reliquiae Bodleiance 
(1703). See also Macray’s Annals of the Bodleian 
Library (1868 ; 2d ed. 1890). 

Bodmer, Johann Jakob (1698-1782), poet and 
litterateur, was born at Greifensee, near Zurich, 
and died at Zurich, having been professor of 
History from 1725 to 1775. The study of Greek, 
Latin, English, French, and Italian writers having 
convinced him of the poverty and tastelessness 
of existing German literature, he attempted a 
reformation ; but, though he was inexhaustibly 
active as an author, his own poems, diamas, and 
translations have no vigour or originality. Ho 
did better service by republishing the old German 
Minnesingers, and a part of the Nibelnngenhed , 
as also by his numerous critical writings. 

Bodoni, Giambattista (1740-1813), a Parma 
printer. See Life by Bernard i (1873). 

Bodtoher, Ludvig (1793-1874), Danish lovc- 
lyrist. [Nearly Bet-h'yer.] 

Body, Georoe, D.D , born at Chon ton Fitz* 
paine, near Crediton, 7th January 1840, was 
educated at Tiverton, St Augustine’s, Cantei- 
bury, and St John’s College, Cambridge ; m 18i>3 
took orders, and in 1883 became canun-inissioner 
of Durham. He was a High-Churchman, and an 
eloquent preacher. He died 5th June 1911. 

Boece, or Boyis, Hector (c 1465-1 536), Scottish 
historian, was born at Dundee, and studied at 
Montaigu College, Fans, where from al>out 1492 
to 1498 he was a regent or professor of Philo- 
sophy, and where he made the friendship of 
Erasmus. Bishop Elphinstonc then invited him 
to preside over his newly-founded uimersity of 
Aberdeen, and Boece accepted the otfice, though 
the yearly salary was but 40 merks, or about 
£2, 4s. 6d. sterling. The value of money, how- 
ever, was Immensely greater then than now, and 
ho was at the same time made a canon of the 
cathedral. In 1522 he published his lives, in 
Latin, of the Bishops of Mortlach and Aber- 
deen (Bannatyne Club, 1825 ; trans. by Moir for 
New Spalding Club, 1895); m 1527 the Latin 
History of Scotland , which, though proved to 
contain a largo amount of fiction, was deemed 
distinctly critical at the time of its publication. 
The king rewarded him with a pension of £50 
Scots, until he should be promoted to a benefice 
of 100 merks, which appears to have occuried m 
1634. See Bellendkn, John; and J Moir’s 
edition and translation of the History (New 
Spalding Club, 1895). 

Boeokh, Philipp August, classical antiquary, 
was born at Karlsruhe, November 24, 17S5, 
studied at Halle, in 1805 became professor of 
Philology at Heidelberg, and in 1811 of Rhetoric 
and Ancient Literature at Berlin, where ho 
lectured for upwards of forty years, and where 
he died, August 8, 1867. His four great works 
are his edition of Pindar (2 vols. 1811-21); Die 
Staatskaushaltung der Athener (2 vols. 1817 ; 3d 
ed. by Frttnkel, 1886). translated by Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis as The Public Economy of Athens 
(1828) ; Afetrologische Untersuchnngen (1888) ; and 
das Seemsen des Attischen Staats (1840). His 
lesser works have been collected (7 vols. 1858-74) ; 
and his Correspondence with K. O* Miiller was 
published in 1888. [Nearly Behk.} 


Boehm, Sir Joseph Kdoar, sculptor, was bom 
in Vienna, July 6, 1834. He was educated 1848- 
51 in England, and finally settled there in 1862. 
In 1867 he executed a colossal statue of the 
Queen ; of his seated statue of Thomas Carlyle 
(1875), enthusiastically praised by Ruskin, a 
replica was erected at Chelsea. His animal 
studies are also noteworthy. Boehm became an 
A.R.A. in 1878, sculptor-in-ordinary to the 
Queen in 1881, an R.A. in 1882, and a baronet in 
1889. The Queen’s effigy on the Jubilee coinage 
was from his designs. On 12th December 1890 
the Princess Louise found him sitting dead in 
lus studio. [Nearly Behrn or Baym.] 

Boehme, Jakob, theosophist and mystic, was 
born of poor parentsat Altseidenberg near Gorlitz, 
m Upper Lusatia, in 1575, and m boyhood herded 
cattle. He afterwards worked industriously as a 
shoemaker, but from his youth up devoted much 
of his tune to meditation on divine things. About 
1612 he published Aurora, containing revelations 
and meditations upon God, Man, and Nature, 
and showing a remarkable knowledge of Scrip- 
ture and of the writings of alchemists. It 
was condemned by the ecclesiastical authorities 
of Goilitz, and he suflered much persecution, 
though he was at last protected by the Saxon 
comt. Ills chief aim is to explain the origin of 
things, especially the existence of evil. God is 
the Ungrund or Urgntnd, the onginnl and un- 
distinguished unity, at once everything and 
nothing, which, however, has in itself the pi in- 
ciple of separation ; all things come into existence 
through the principle of negation, which in 
a way is identified with evil. The difficulties 
of the great problems of philosophy and religion 
aie rather concealed than explained under a 
cloud of mystical I .iguage and a system of triads, 
suggested by the Christian doctrine of the 
trinity. Boehme died at Gorlitz in 1624. Col- 
lected editions of his works were published at Am- 
sterdam in 1675 and 1730, and at Leipzig (1831-47). 
In England, whore Boehme was generally called 
Behnien, all his works were translated between 
1644 and 1662 (new ed. 1909 et seq.\ Newton 
studied him ; Henry More was influenced by him ; 
William Law might be called a disciple ; John 
Pordage (1608-98) and Jane Leade (1623-1 704) weie 
leadeis of the Philadelphians, a Behmenist sect. 
Points of contact with Spinoza, Fichte, Scliellmg, 
and Hegel revived interest in his speculations in 
Germany m the 19th century. See works by 
Hambergei (1844), Martensen (trails. 1885), Bou- 
troux (1888), Hartmann (Loud. 1S90), Deussen 
(Leip. 1911), A. J. Penny (1912). [Neatly Beh- 
meh or Bay-mch.] 

Boerhaave, Hermann (1668-1738), the most 
celebrated physician of the 18th century, was 
born at Voorhout, near Leyden ; in 1682 he went 
to Leyden, where lie studied theology and ori- 
ental languages, and took his degree m philosophy 
in 1689; but in 1690 he began the study of 
medicine, and in 1701 was appointed lecturer on 
the Theory of Medicine, in 1709 professor of 
Medicine and Botany. The two works on which 
his great fame chiefly rests, Institutioncs Medicos 
(1708) and Aphorismi de Cognoscendis et Curandis 
Morbis (1709), were translated into various 
European languages, and even into Arabic. 
Though so industrious in his own profession, he 
also undertook in 1718 the professorship of 
Chemistry, anti his Elementa Chrmuv (1724) occu- 

S 'es a high place in the history of chemistry. 

eanwhile patients came from allpaits of Europe 
to consult him, so that ho made a fortune of two 
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million florins. See Lives by Burton (2 vols. 
1748) and Johnson (1834). [ Boor-kah'veh .] 
Boethius, or Bofrrius, Anicius Manlius Sever, 
inlts, Roman statesman and philosopher, was 
born between 470 and 475 a.d. of a consular 
family, and studied with enthusiasm philosophy, 
mathematics, and poetry. Soon after 500 he was 
appointed a court minister by the Gothic king, 
iTieodoric, now ruling Italy from Rome ; and his 
Roman countrymen owed it to him that the 
Gothic rule was so little oppressive. He was 
made consul m 510, and his two sons shared the 
same honour in 522. But his bold uprightness of 
conduct at last brought down upon his head the 
vengeance of those whom he had checked in their 
oppressions. He was accused of treasonable 
designs against Theodoric, was stripped of his 
dignities, and, after imprisonment at Pavia, was 
executed in 525. During his imprisonment he 
wrote his famous De Consolation t Philosophic r, in 
which the author holds a conversation with 
Philosophy, who shows him tho mutability of all 
earthly fortune, and the insecurity of everything 
save virtue. The work, which in style happily 
imitates the best Augustan models, is theistic in 
its language, but affords no indication that its 
writer was a Christian. Boethius was the last 

? reat Roman writer who understood Greek ; his 
ranslations of Aristotle were long the only 
means of studying Greek philosophy*, and his 
manuals on arithmetic, astronomy, geometry, and 
music were generally used in the schools. 
Peiper’s (1871) is a standard edition of the Con - 
solatia , which was often translated— as by King 
Alfred into Anglo-Saxon, and by Chaucer into 
English prose (printed by Caxton in 1480). H. F 
Stewart, in his monograph (1891), is confident 
that Boethius was at least outwardly a Christian. 

Bogardus, James, American inventor, born 
In Catskill, New York, 14th March 1800, was 
apprenticed to a watchmaker, and early showed 
the bent of his mind by improvements in eight- 
day clocks, and by the invention of a delicate 
engraving-machine. The dry gas-meter is his 
invention, as is also the transfer-machine to pro- 
duce bank-note plates from separate dies ; and in 
1839 his plan for manufacturing postage-stamps 
was accepted by the British government. Later 
he introduced improvements in india-rubber 
goods and machinery ; and invented a pyrometer, 
a deep-sea sounding-machine, and a dynam- 
ometer. He died at New York, 13th April 1874. 

Bogatzky, Karl Heinrich von (1090-1774), a 
German devotional writer, was born at Jankowe 
in Lower Silesia, and died at Halle. His chief 
work is Das guldens Schatzkastlein der Kinder 
Gottes , which in 1893 had reached its OlBt edition, 
and which as Bogatzky ’s Golden Treasury was 
translated into English, recast, and expanded in 
1775 by John Bemdge (new eu. by Phinn, 1891). 
He wrote also many popular hymns, which were 
collected in 1749. See his Autobiography (new 
ed. 1872), and an English Life by Kelly (1889). 

Bogdano'vioh, Ippolyt Fedorovich (1744— 
1803), a Russian poet. 

Bogermaiin, Johann (1576-1633), professor of 
Divinity at Franeker, president in 1618 of the 
famous Synod of Dort, and the chief translator 
of the Bible into the standard Dutch version. 

Bogle, George (1746-81), born near Bothwell, 
in 1769 entered the service of the East India 
Company, and in 1774 was sent by Warren Hast- 
ings to Tibet, where he formed an intimate 
friendship with one of the Lamas. He returned 


in 1775, and died at Calcutta. See Clements R» 
Markham's Narrative of his Mission (1876). 

Bogue, David, a founder of the London 
Missionary Society, was born in Coldingham 
parish, Berwickshire, 18th February 1750 ; studied 
at Edinburgh ; in 1711 went to London to teach ; 
afterwards became an Independent minister at 
Gosport, and here also took a tutorship in a 
seminary for Independent students of theology. 
This became a great school of missionaries, and 
out of it grew the London Missionary Society. 
Bogue took besides an active part m the establish- 
ment of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
and the Religious Tract Society. He died at 
Brighton, 25th October 1825. In conjunction 
with Dr James Bennet, he wrote a History of 
Dissenters (3 vols. 1809). 

Bohemond I. (c. 1056-1111), eldest son of 
Robert Guiscard (q.v.), distinguished himself in 
his father’s war against the Byzantine emperor, 
Alexius Comnenus (1081-85). After his father’s 
death he was excluded from the throne of Apulia 
by his brother Roger, and only gained tho princi- 
pality of Tarentum after a long contest. He 
joined tho crusade of 1096, and took a prominent 
part in the capture of Antioch (1098). While the 
other crusaders advanced to storm Jerusalem, 
Bohemond established himself as prince in 
Antioch. He was mado prisoner, however, in 
1100 by a Turkish emir, and remained two years 
in captivity, Tancred meanwhile looking after 
his interests in Antioch. He then returned to 
Europe to collect troops, aud after defeating 
Alexius was acknowledged by him as Prince of 
Antioch. His younger son, Bohemond II., 
assumed the government of Antioch in 1126, and 
was killed in battle (1130). From Bohemond VI. 
Antioch was wrested by the Mamelukes (1268). 

Bohm. See Boehm. 

Bohme See Boehm e. 

Bobn, Henry George, publisher, was born of 
German parentage in London, Jar nary 4, 1796; 
in 1881 started as a second-hand bookseller ; and 
in 1841 issued his famous ‘guinea catalogue,’ con- 
taining 23,208 items. Next he tried the ‘re- 
mainder’ trade, and in 1846 began the issuo of 
the valuable series of works with which his name 
is identified. He retired from business in 1804, 
and died August 22, 1884. 

Bdhtlingk, Orra (1815-1904), Sanskrit scholar, 
was born of German ancestry at St Petersburg ; 
from 1835 to 1842 studied oriental languages, 
especially Sanskrit, at Berlin and Bonn ; and, 
after twenty-six years in his native city, removed 
in 1868 to Jena, and thence to Leipzig. Among 
his invaluable works aro the first European 
edition of the Indian grammarian Panini (1889), 
a Sanskrit Chrestomathy (1845), and a great Sans- 
krit dictionary (7 vols. 1855-75). [BehUingk.] 

Bohun, a family founded by the Norman 
Humphrey de Bohun, whose fourth descendant, 
Henry in 1199 was made Earl of Hereford. 
Humphrey, fourth Earl of Hereford (1276-1822), 
was taken prisoner at Bannockburn, and fell at 
Boroughbrfdge. In 1880 the heiress of the earl- 
doms of Hereford, Essex, and Northampton 
married Henry Bolingbroke (Henry IV.). [Boone. ] 
Boiardo, Matteo Maria, Count of Scandiano, 
one of the greater Italian poets, was born about 
1434 at Scandiano, a village at the foot of the 
Lombard Apennines. He studied at Ferrara, and 
in 1462 married the daughter of the Count of 
Norellara. He lived at the court of Ferrara on 
intimate terms with Dukes Borso and Ercole; 
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by the latter he was employed on diplomatic 
missions, and appointed governor in 1481 of 
Modena, and in 1487 of Reggio. As an adminis- 
trator he was distinguished fbr his clemency, 
and opposition to capital punishment. He died 
at Reggio, 21st December 1404. Boiardo has 
been called the ‘ Flower of Chivalry.’ His fame 
rests on the Orlando Innamorato (1486), a long 
narrative poem in which the Charlemagne 
romances are recast into ottava rvnui. Full of 
rich and graceful fancy, this is the only work m 
which the spirit of chivalry is found in union 
with the spirit of the Renaissance. Ariosto 
adopted Bofardo’s characters, and brought his 
narrative to a close in the Orlando Furtoso , by 
which the fame of the earlier poem has been 
unfairly obscured. After £omg through sixteen 
editions before 1545, Boiardo’s work became 
almost forgotten, its vigorous but rough and pro- 
vincial style being uncongenial to the Florentine 
taste. His other works comprise Latin eclogues, 
a versification of Lucian’s Timon , translations of 
Herodotus, the dss of Lucian, and the Golden 
Ass of Apuleius, and a series of sonnets and 
Canzoni (Reggio, 1499). The best edition is by 
Panizzi (9 vols. Lond. 1830-35). 

Boieldieu, Adrien Franqois, composer, was 
bom at Rouen, 15th December 1775; at eighteen 
brought out a one-act opera there ; and two 
years afterwaros repaired to Paris, where ho pro- 
duced many successful compositions. When 
the Conservatoire de Musique was established, 
Boieldieu became a professor (17971 ; the Caliphe 
de Bagdad (1799) was his first brilliant success. 
His unhappy marriage with the celebrated dancer, 
Clotilde Mafleuroy, induced him to accept an 
invitation to St Petersburg, where from 1803 to 
1810 he was imperial maitre de chapelle , and pro- 
duced several operas. Returning to Paris, he 
brought out Jean de Paris (1812), La Dame 
Blanche (1825), his masterpiece, and other works. 
His strength lies in bright and graceful melody, 
light but tasteful instrumentation, and pure 
harmony. He was elected an academician m 
1817, and on his death, 8tli October 1834, received 
a public funeral. His native city claimed his 
heart, and in 1875 erected a monument to hnn. 
The government further granted a pension to his 
son Adrien (1816-83), who himself composed 
several operas. See Pougin, Boieldieu , sa Vie, 
ees C Euvres (1875). [Bwah l-dc-uh'.) 

Boigne, Count Bbnoit de (really La Borgne), 
military adventurer, was bom at Chamb^ry in 
1761, served In the Irish Brigade in France, was in 
the Russian army, ./or a time, arrived in India in 
1778, took service in the East India Company’s 
Madras army, and entering Sindhia’s service, won 
an empire for his master He resigned in 1795, and 
came home to France, dying in 1830. His last 
years were marked by extraordinary benevolence. 

Bolleau (or Boileau Despr^aux), Nicolas, 
critic, was bom at Paris, 1st November 1686, 
studied law and theology at Beauvais, but 
inheriting a competence, devoted himself to 
literature. His first publications (1660-66) were 
satires, some of which brought him into trouble; 
in 1677 the king appointed him. along with 
Racine, a royal historiographer. LArt Poitique , 
imitated by Pope in the Essay on Criticism , was 
published in 1674, along with the first part of the 
clever serio-comic Lutrin. In 1669-77 Boileau 
published nine epistles, written, like his satires, 
on the Horatian model. His ode on the capture 
of Namur (1692, burlesqued by Prior) is a glaring 
example or servile flattery and bad verse. In his 


last years Boileau retired to Autenil, where he 
died on 13th March 1711. His works include 
several critical dissertations in prose, a collec- 
tion of epigrams, a translation of Longinus On 
the Sublime , a Dialogue des lleros de Roman , and a 
series of letters (many to Racine). His verse has 
wit and vigour, but he never rises to the level of 
the great satirists. His influence as a critic has 
been profound. The 16th century had flooded 
French literature with new words and new ideas 
He set up good sense, sobriety, elegance, and 
dignity of style as tliecardinal literary virtues, dis- 
countenancing the conceits of the salon coteries 
and the grossness and grotesqueness of the earlier 
writers. Through the influence of the ‘lawgiver 
of Parnassus,’ French prose became almost identi- 
cal with clear, precise, and polished composition ; 
but for more than a hundred years verse was 
robbed of fire and melody and suggestiveness, 
and the drama was divorced from real life. 
While ho refined he impoverished the vocabulary 
— the language lost its old pith, colour, and 
flexibility. See Pauly’s edition of Boileau (Paris, 
1894), and works on him by Monllot (1890) and 
La n son (1891). [Eim-Zo'.] 

Boisgobey, Fortune du (1824-91), a wntei of 
innumerable ‘police-novels,’ was l>orn at Gran- 
ville in Normandy. [Bwah-go-bai/.] 

Boisserde, Sulpick (1783-1854), born at Cologne, 
with Ins brother Melchior (1786-1851) collected at 
Stuttgart two hundred pictures, sold m 1827 to 
the king of Bavaria. [Bwass-ray ] 

Boissler, Gaston (1823-1908), French scholar, 
secretary (from 1895) and historian of the 
Acad6mie. [ Bioass-yay .] 

Boissonade, J ean Franqois (1774-1859), born at 
Paris, m 1828 beca ie professor of Greek Litera- 
ture in the College de France. [Bttxwjt-o-ftaM'.] 
Boissy d’Anglas, Francois Antoine de (1756- 
1826), French statesman, in 17S9 became major- 
domo to the Count of Provence (Louis XVI 11 ) 
and a niemU-r of the States-general. During the 
Reign of Terror he kept quiet ; but Tallien and 
Barbie induced him to join the conspiracy against 
Robespierre. Two months aftei , he was elected 
secretary of the Convention, and then a member 
of the Committee of Public Safety, m which 
capacity he displaced remarkable talent. He 
was afterwards president of the Council of Five 
Hundred ; w as called to the Senate by Napoleon ; 
and made a peer by Louis XVIII. His chief 
writings are Rccherches sur Malesherbes (1819) 
and Etudes LittJraires et Pocliques d'vn ViciUord 
(1826). [Bwas-see-don’-glah'.] 

Boito, Arrioo (1842-1918), composer and poet, 
was born at Padua, and studied at the Milau 
Conservatouo. His Inst important work was 
the Wagnerian opera Mejlstofele (1868), which, at 
first a dead failure, later grew in popularity. 
Other operas are Fro e Leandro and Ntrone. He 
wrote Ills own and other libietti (e.g. Verdi’s 
Otello and FalstaJJF); published songs, lyrical 
dramas, and novels ; and was a senator. [Bo'ee-fo.] 
Botvin, Marie (1773-1841), a French nun, who 
devoted herself to midwifery, and was super- 
intendent of the Maternite at Paris. Marburg 
University gave her the degree of M.D. [2?waA- 
vanP.] 

Boj&rdo. See Boiardo. 

Bojer, Johan, Norwegian novelist, born in 
1878, wrote The Great Hunger (trails. 1918), Tks 
Power of a Lie (trails. 1919), &e. 

Boker, Geo roe Henry (1823-90), poet, play- 
wright, and diplomatist, born in Philadelphia, 
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Bolanden, Konrad von. See Bischoff, E. K. 

Bdlokow, Henry W. F. (1800-78), a native of 
Mecklenburg, an ironmaster from 1841 of 
Middlesbrough, its first mayor and member of 
parliament. [Bel-ko.] 

Boldrewood, Rolf, the pseudonym of Thomas 
Alexander Browne, author of Robbery under 
Arms (1888), The Miners Right (1890), Old 
Melbourne Memories (1895), and Australian tales 
of adventure. Born m London, 6th Augdst 1826, 
he was taken to Australia in 1880 by Ins father, 
Captain Sylvester John Biowne, a founder of 
Melbourne. After a good education and a varied 
experience in stock-farming and other vocations, 
he became a police-magistrate and goldfields 
commissioner. He died at Melbourne, 11th 
March 1915. 

Boleyn, Anne, second wife of Henry VIIL, 
was born between 1502 and 1507, probably at 
Rochford Hall, Essex, and was the daughter of Sir 
Thomas Boleyn, afterwards Viscount Rochford 
and Earl of Wiltshire, by Elizabeth Howard, 
daughter of the Duke of Norfolk. She spent 
some three years (1519-21) at the court of France, 
and soon after her return to England was wooed 
by Lord Henry Percy, the heir to the earldom of 
Northumberland, and by King Henry himself, 
who in the April of 1522 began to shower wealth 
and honours on her father, and who ere this had 
dishonoured her sister Mary. Not till the king’s 
divorce from Catharine of Aragon was set afoot 
(in May 1527) does Anne seem to have favoured 
his addresses ; but long before Cramner pro 
nounced the divorce (23d May 1533) she was 
Henry’s mistress, and m the preceding January 
they had been secretly married. She was 
crowned with great splendour in Westminster 
Hall on Whitsunday ; but within three months 
Henry's passion had cooled. It was not lcvived 
by the birth, in September 1533, of a princess, 
the famous Elizabeth, still less by that of a still- 
horn son, on 29th January 1536. On next May- 
day the king rode off abruptly from a tournament 
held at Greenwich, leaving the queen behind, 
and on the morrow she was arrested and brought 
to the Tower. The story runs that his jealousy 
was kindled by her dropping a handkerchief to 
one of her lovers in the lists below; anyhow, a 
week before, a special commission had been 
secretly engaged in examining into charges of 
Anne’s adultery with her own brother, Loid 
Rochford, and four commoners. These on the 
12th, and on the 15th Anne and her brother, were 
tried and convicted of high-treason. Her own 
father and her uncle, the Duke of Norfolk, were 
instrumental in her death, the latter presiding 
over her judges, the twenty-six peers, and 
pronouncing her doom. No vestige of the 
evidence remains. On the 19th, on Tower 
Green, Anne was beheaded, the others having 
suffered two days earlier. Henry the noxt day 
married Jane Seymour. That Anne was guilty 
of adultery with Henry Is certain ; that she was 
guilty of incest with her brother, or even of 
adultery with her other alleged paramours, 
remains at least nob proven. See Hep worth 
Dixon’s History of Two Queens (1874); Paul 
Friedmann’^ Anne Boleyn (2 vols. Lond. 1885) ; 
and works cited under Henry VIII. [Bool'len.] 

Bollngbroke. See Henry IV. 

Bollngbroke, Henry St John, Viscount, one 
of the most gifted of English statesmen and 
orators, was born of good family at Battersea, on 
October 1, 1678, and educated at Eton (not at 


Oxford). After travelling on the Continent, he 
entered parliament in 1701 as Tory member for 
Wootton Bassett, became successively Secretary 
for War (1704) and Foreign Secretary (1710), and 
shared the leadership of the party with Harley. 
Made a peer in 1712, in 1713 he negotiated the 
peace of Utrecht He estranged his followers 
by his morbid love of secret scheming. After 
intriguing successfully for Harley’s downfall, 
ho was plotting a Jacobite restoration when 
Queen Anne died, and George I. succeeded. 
Fleeing to France, he was attainted in 1716, 
and acted for some time as Secretary of State 
to the Pretender. While living abroad he 
wrote his Refections on Exile. In 1723 he 
obtained permission to return to England, settled 
at Dawley, near Uxbridge, and became the 
associate of Pope, Swift, and other men of letters. 
A series of letters attacking Walpole in the 
Craftsman wore reprinted as A Dissertation on 
Parties. Disappointed in lus hope of readmission 
to political life, he returned to France, where he 
remained from 1735 to 1742. During these years 
he produced A Letter on the True Use of Retire- 
ment , and his most important contribution to 
literature— the Letters on the Study of History, 
laying down precepts for the historian’s guidance. 
His last yeais were spent at Battersea, where he 
wrote his Letters on the Spirit of Patriotism, 
and his Idea of a Patriot King. He died 12th 
December 1751. ‘The Alcibiades of his tune,’ 
he was idolised for the grace of his person, the 
charm of his manner, and the splendoui of his 
talents. An admirable speaker and writer, he 
was not a great statesman. He was the arch- 
intriguer of his time, selfish and insincere A 
pronounced Deist, he considered Christianity a 
fable, but hold thftt a statesman ought to profess 
the doctrines of the Church of England. Ills 
philosophy is sensational. His works, philo- 
sophical and political, are models of polished, 
pointed, declamatory prose. Mallet published his 
works in 1753-54. See books on him by Mae- 
kmght (1863), Churton Collins (1886), Sichel (2 
vols. 1900-2), and A. Hassall (rev. ed. 1915). 

Bolivar, Simon (1783-1830), ‘ the Liberator’ of 
South America from the Spanish yoke, was born 
in Cardcas, of noble family, studied law at Madrid, 
and was in Paris during the closing scenes of the 
Revolution. After the declaration of independ- 
ence by Venezuela in 1811, he obtained command 
of an army, and in 1813 entering Cardcas as con- 
queror, proclaimed himself dictator of western 
Venezuela. Fortune, however, soon deserted him ; 
but driven out in 1814, he made repeated descents 
on Venezuela from the West Indies, and in 1817 
began to make head against the Spaniards. 
Still, owing to dissensions among the patriots, 
it was only in June 1821 that the victory of 
Carabobo virtually ended the war; while it was 
not till 1824 that the royalist troops were finally 
driven out. In 1821 Bolivar was chosen presi- 
dent of Colombia, comprising Venezuela, Colom- 
bia, and New Granada. In 1822 he added 
Ecuador to the republic, and in 1824 drove the 
Spaniards out of Peru, of which he was for a 
time dictator. Upper Peru was made a separate 
state, and called Bolivia in his honour, while 
be was named perpetual protector; but his 
Bolivian constitution excited great dissatisfte- 
tion, and led to the expulsion of the Colombian 
troops. His assumption of supreme power, after 
his return to Colombia in 1828. roused the appre- 
hension of the republicans there* and in 1829 
Venezuela separated itself from Colombia. Boli- 
var, in consequence, laid down his authority in 
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1830, and died the same year. See F. Loraine 
Petre’s Life of him (1910). [ Bo-le4var .] 

Bolland, John (1596-1666), an Antwerp Jesuit, 
the first editor of the Bollaudist Acta Sanctorum. 

Bologna, Giovanni (1524-1608), Flemish sculp- 
tor and architect, was born at Douai, and died 
at Florence, having lived in Italy from 1551. 

See Life by Desjardins (Pans, 1884). [Bo-lon'ya ] 

Bolseo, Jerome, an ex-Carmel ite monk who 
opposed Calvin’s doctrine of pi odesti nation ab I 
Geneva (1551), and then, leturmng to Catholi- 
cism, wrote a libellous Life of linn (Par. 1577). 

Bolzano, Bernhard (1781-1848), a Catholic 
theologian, philosopher, and mathematician, was 
bom at Prague of Italian ancestiy. [Bol-tbah'no J 

Bomba. See Ferdinand II. (of Naples). 

Bonald, Louis Gabriel Ambroisk, Vicomik 
de (1754-1840), an ultramontane and monarchical I 
French writer, who, an Emigre at the Revolution, 
was ennobled by Louis XVIII. Ho wrote Them u 
IhtPonvoir Politique et Rcligieux (1796), IJgislu- 
tion Primitive (1802), and Rcclu'i che<> Philosophiqius 
(1818). — His son, Louis Jacques Maurice (1787- 
1870), became Archbishop of Lyons m 1839, and 
cardinal in 1841. 

Bonaparte (m Ital. four syllables, in Fr. and 
Eng. three, and spelt Buonaparte by Napoleon 
till 1796) is the name of an ancient family of 
Ajaccio in Corsica. From it descended Charles 
Bonaparte (1746-85), father of the Emperor 
Napoleon, who assisted Paoli in defending Corsica 
against the French, but ultimately took the 
French side, held various appointments in Cor- 
sica, and was ennobled by Louis XVI. As a 
Corsican commissioner he resided m Paris, where 
he gained for lus son Napoleon a free admission 
into the military school at Bnenne.— His wife, 
Maria Letizia Uamolino (1750-1836'), mother ot 
Napoleon I., and step-sister of Cardinal Fescli, 
lived to see her family placed on the thrones of 
Europe, and also to witness their downfall, sub- 
mitting to her change of fortune with remarkable 
dignity. Besides tne Emperor Napoleon (q.v ) 
and tiie sons named below, she had three daugh- 
ters, Marie Anne Elisa (1777-1820)— wife of Felix 
Bacciochi— Princess of Lucca, Grand Duchess 
of Tuscany ; Marie Pauline (1780-1825), who 
mariied Prince Camillo Borgbese, and became 
Duchess of Guastalla; and Maria Annunciata 
Caroline (1782-1839), wiie of Murat. 

JOSEPH Bonaparte (1768-1844), eldest brother 
of Napoleon, bom 111 Corsica, studied for the 
bar at Marseilles. Plenipotentiary to the United 
States in 1800, lie feigned the treaties of Lun6ville 
1801, and Amiens 1S02; assisted in the concoidat 
negotiations ; in 1805 was made ruler of the Two 
Sicilies ; and in 1806, king of Naples. A humane 
and accomplished man, but an ineffective ruler, 
m 1808 he was summatily tiansferred by his 
brother to the throne of Spain, but found him- 
self unprepared to cope with the Spanish in- 
surgents, and after the defeat of the French at 
Vittoria in 1813 returned to his estate at Mor- 
fontaine in France. After Waterloo he accom- 
panied Napoleon to Rochefort, and, himself 
taking ship to America, became an American 
citizen, lived for some years at Bordentown, in 
New Jersey, U.S., where ho employed himself in 
agriculture, but in 1832 returned to Europe, ami 
died at Florence. —His wife, Julia Marie Clary 
(1777-1845), daughter of a wealthy citizen of 
Marseilles, and sister-in-law of Bernadotte, king 
of Sweden, bore him two daughters. 

Lvcjen Bonaparte (1775-1840), Prince of 


Canino, and a younger brother of Napoleon, 
was born at Ajaccio, and was educated at Autun, 
Brienne, and Aix. In 1798 he was made a mem- 
ber of the Council of Five Hundred, and just 
before the 18th Brumaire he was elected its 
president. He was successful as Minister of the 
Interior; and as ambassador to Madrid (1800) 
undermined British influence. On condition that 
he would divorce his second wife (the widow of a 
stockbroker), the crowns of Italy and Spam were 
offered him ; but he refused them, and lived on 
his estate of Canino, in the States of the Church, 
being created by the pope Prince of Canino. He 
had never whoily shaken off his early strong 
republicanism ; and having denounced the arro- 
gant policy of lus brother towards the court of 
Rome, he was ‘ advised ’ to leave Roman territory, 
and in 1810 took ship for America, but fell into 
the hands of the English, and was kept in 
honourable captivity at Ludlow and Thorn- 
grove, Worcestershire, till 1814. After Waterloo 
he advised his brother to assume the place of 
absolute dictator. After the second restoration 
Lucien livod in and near Rome, occupied with 
science and art, and died at Viterbo. — His eldest 
son, Charles Lucien Jules Laurent Bona- 
parte (1803-57), Prince of Canino and Musiguano, 
acquired a reputation as a naturalist, writing a 
continuation of Wilson’s Ornithology of America , 
and the Iconografia della Fauna Italica ; his son, 
Lucien (1828-95), was a cardinal.— The second 
son, Paul Marie Bonaparte (1808-27), took part 
in the Greek war of liberation —The third son, 
Louis Lucien Bonaparte, born m 1813 at Thorn- 
grove, devoted himself to chemistry, mineralogy, 
and languages, and became an authority of the 
first rank m Basque, Celtic, dialectology, and 
comparative philc ogy generally. He was elected 
to the Assembly m 1849, and made a senator in 
1852. The Catalogue of 222 linguistic works 
(1858-88), written either by himself or with his 
encouragement, includes a Basque Bible, parts 
of the Bible in twenty-six English and Scots 
dialects, in seventy-two European tongues, and 
dialects, a treatise on tho Basque verb, &c. He 
lived long in England, where a Civil List pension 
of £250 was granted to him in 1883, but died at 
Fano, on the Adriatic, 3d November 1891. — The 
fourth son, Pierre Napoi eon Bonaparte (1815- 
81), passed through many changes of fortune in 
America, Italy, and Belgium In 1870 he shot 
a journalist, Victor Noir, in Pans, and though 
acquitted of murder, had to pay 25,000 francs to 
the relatives.— The youngest son, Antoine Bona- 
parte (1816-83), fled to America after an affair 
with the papal troops in 1836, but sat in the 
National Assembly in 1849. 

Louis Bonaparte (1778-1840), third brother of 
Napoleon, was educated in the artillery school at 
Chalons, and rose from one honour to another till 
in 1806 he was made king of Holland (really 
viceroy under his brother). Resigning in 1810, 
he returned to Pans in 1814, settled in Florence 
in 1826, and died at Leghorn. He wrote a 
novel, poems, a work on Dutch government, a 
history of the English parliament, and replies to 
Scott and other critics of Napoleon’s career. In 
1802 he married Hortense Eugenie Beauharnais 
(1783-1837), daughter of General Beauharnais 
(q.v.) by his wife Josephine, afterwards empress 
of the French. After the execution of her Ifether. 
Hortense lived in humble circumstances until 
Napoleon's marriage with Josephine. In obedi- 
ence to the plans of her step-fether, she rejected 
her intended husband, General Desaix, and 
married Louis Bonaparte. She lived mostly 
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apart from him, even as queen of Holland ; and on 
tn? downfall of the Napoleons, passed her time in 
various countries, settling finally at Arenenberg, 
Thurgau. She was the authoress of a work of 
travel, of seveial songs, and of Partant pour la 
Syria and other deservedly popular airs. Her 
three sons were Napoleon Louis Charles 
(1803-7); Louis Napoleon (1804-81), crown- 
prince of Holland; and Charles Louis Napo- 
leon, afterwards Napoleon III. (qf.v.X See 
article Morny, and Life by Miss Taylor (1907). 

Jerome Bonaparte (1784-1860), youngest 
brother of Napoleon, served as naval lieutenant 
in the expedition to Hayti, and lived in New 
York, where he married (1808) Elizabeth Patterson 

S 785-1879), daughter of a merchant in Baltimore. 

e served in the war against Prussia, m 1807 was 
made king of Westphalia, and fought at Wateiloo. 
He lived long in Florence, but in 1848 was 
appointed governor of the Invalides, and m 1850 
was made a French marshal. His mamage 
with Elizabeth Patterson having been declared 
null by Napoleon, the king of Westphalia was 
forced to marry Catharine, daughter of the 
king of Wurttemberg. By his flist wife Jeiome 
left one son, Jerome Bonaparte-Pattkrson 
(1805-70), who married a wealthy wife and had 
one son (1830-93), a soldier. By Ins second 
wife he had three cliildieu — Jerome Napoleon 
Charles (1814-47), Comte de Montfort; Ma- 
thilde (1820-1904), who married Piince Denu- 
doff ; and Napoleon Joseph Charles Paul, who, 
born at Trieste m 1822, passed Ins youth m 
Italy ; entaied the military service of Wiirttem- 
berg in 1837 ; and was banished from France 
(1845) for Republicanism. In 1848 (having on Ins 
brother’s death taken tho name of Jerome) lie was 
elected to the Legislative National Assembly. He 
commanded at the battles of Alma and Inker- 
mann. In 1859 he married the Princess Clotilde, 
daughter of Victor Emmanuel of Italy, by whom 
he had two sons and a daughter After the fall 
of the empire he took up his residence in Eng- 
land, but returned to France in 1872, and sat in 
the Chamber of 'Deputies. On the death of the 
Prince Imperial in 1879, the eldest son of Prmce 
Napoleon became the heir of the Bonapartist 
hopes ; and in 1886 father and son were exiled as 
pretenders to the throne He died at Rome, 
18th Match 1891. His eldest son, Victor (1862- 
1926), settled at Brussels, and was succeeded as 
head of the Bonapaite family by his son Louis 
(born 1914). See Napoleon, Napoleon II r. ; 
F. Masson, Napolion et sa Famille (1897 et seq .); 
Tschudi, Napoleon’s Mother (trans. 1900); Bing- 
ham, The Marriages of the lionapartes (1881) ; J. 
Turquan, The Sisters of Napoleon (trans. 1908) ; 
H. N. Williams, The Women Bonapartes (1908); 
Atteridge, Napoleon's Bi others (1909); the Mi- 
moires of Joseph, Lucien, and Jerome ; and Miss 
Taylor's Queen Hortense (1910). 

Bonar, Horatius, D.D. (1808-89), born in 
Edinburgh, became minister at Kelso (1887-66 : 
Free Church from 1848), and then at Edinburgh. 
He wrote well-known hymns— 4 l lay my sins on. 
Jesus, * I heard the voice of Jesus say,’ &c. 

Bonati, Guido, the great Italian astrologer of 
hi3 time, died in 1590. [Bo-nah'tee.] 

Bonayentura, or Bonaveniure, St, originally 
John of Fidanza, was bom in 1221 near Orvieto 
'•F^cany. In 1243 he became a Franciscan, in 
1253 a teacher at Paris, in 1256 general of his 
order, and in 1278 Bishop of Albano and cardinal. 
During the Council of Lyons he died, July 15 
1274^ from sheer ascetic exhaustion. In 1482 hp 


was canonised by Sixtus IV., and in 1587 was 
ranked by Sixtus V as the sixth of the great 
doctors of the church. His religious fervour 
procured for him the title of Doctor Seraphicus , 
and his mysticism attracted Luther, though lie 
promoted Mariolatry, celibacy, and a high view 
of transubstantiation. His most important works 
are the Breviloquium (a dogmatic) ; the Itinera- 
num Mentis in Deum , De Reductions Artium ad 
Theologiam , a commentary on Peter Lombard ; 
and liis Biblia Pauperum , or 4 Poor Man’s Bible.’ 
See his works (8 vols. Rome, 1588-96 ; new ed. 
Freiburg, 1882-92), and books about him by 
Richard (1873), Da Vicenza (1874), and Prosper 
(1886). [Bo-na-ven-too'ra.] 

Bonchamp, Charles, Marquis de (1760-93), 
born at the cli&teau of Jouverteil in Anjou, 
fought in the American levolntionary war, but, a 
strong royalist, became after the French Revolu- 
tion one of the bravest of the Vendoan insur- 
gents, and fell at Cliolet. [ Iiorf-shon ?.] 

Bond, Sir Edward Augusius, born at Han- 
well, 81st Dec. 1816, entered the British Museum 
in 1838, became keeper of the MSS., and was head 
librarian 1878-88. He published catalogues of 
MSS. and facsimiles of Anglo-Saxon charters in 
the museum, edited works for the Hakluyt 
Society and in the Rolls series, and helped to 
edit the Facsimiles published by the Palaeo- 
graplnc Society Just promoted a K.C.B., lie 
died 2d Jan 1898 


Bond, William Cranch(1789-1859), astronomer, 
born at Portland, Maine, and bred a watchmaker, 
became in 1840 director of the observatory at 
Harvard University His son, George Philips 
Bond (1826-65), succeeded Inin. 

Bondi, Clemente (1742-1821), Italian poet, 
became a Jesuit, but quarrelling with the order, 
tied to the Tyrol. Afterwards he lived at Venice, 
Mantua, and Milan, where lie found a patron in 
the Austrian Archduke Ferdinand. [lion-dee.] 
Bone, Henry, enamel-painter, was born at 
Truro, 6th February 1755, worked in tho Bristol 
china-works, and in London first enamelled 
watches and fans, and afterwards made enamel 
portraits, brooches, See. In 1801 he became 
enamel-painter to George III., and A.R.A. 
Elected R.A. in 1811. he exhibited Ins large 
enamel, ‘Bacchus ami Ariadne,' after Titian, 
which was sold lor 2200 guineas, and is now in tho 
National Gallery. He died Decomber 17, 1834, 
leaving a son, Henry Pierce Bone (1779-1855>. 

Boner, Charles (1815-70), bom at Bath, from 
1889 lived in Germany or Austria, and wrote a 
dozen books on chamois-hunting, Tiansvlvama 
&c. See Memoir (2 vols. 1871) 

Boner, Ulrich, one of the oldest German 
fabulists, was a preaching friar of Bern in 1324- 
49. His Edelstem , a collection of fables and 
jokes, was the first German book printed. 

Bonghi, Ruuoero (1826-95), Italian statesman 
and author, from 1870 professor of Ancient His- 
tory at Rome, was born at Naples. 


"wiuiBiu, irJOA, ttiimiiti-pHiuier, oorii ac Jooi- 
deaux, 16th March 1822, studied under her father, 
Raymond Bonheur (an artist of merit, who 
died in 1853), and in 1841 exhibited at the Salon 
Two Rabbits’ and ‘Goats and Sheep.’ In 1849 
she produced ‘Ploughing with Oxen,’ now in 
i 1 o e co r uxembour 8‘ Her famous ‘Horse Fair’ 
( J 858 .) yaf acquired for over £10,000 by Mr 
Vanderbilt, who presented it to the Gallery of 
Y( ?^ k ; One of two smaller replicas— that 
from wqich ttye well-kpown engraving wps made 
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—Is In the National Gallery, London. Holder of 
the Cross of the Legion of Honour, she directed 
an art school for girls, and died 25th May 1899. 
See book by Laruelle (1885). [Bon~ehr f . J 

Bonlfaoe, the name of nine popes. I , in 418-22, 
was canonibed; II., 580-32; III., 607; IV., GOO- 
615; V., 619-625 ; VI., for a fortnight in 896; 
VII., 984-85. Boniface VIII., unlike his pre- 
decessors a famous pope, was elected m 1294 
His tenure of the Homan see was marked by 
the most strenuous assertion of papal authority : 
in the bull Unarn Sanctam of 1302 he claimed 
supreme power alike m temporal and spiritual 
affairs. He failed, however, to assert a feudal 
superiority over Sicily, and sought without 
success to call Edward 1. of England to account. 
Philip the Fair of France, supported by his states 
and clergy, maintained the independence of lus 
kingdom ; disregarded many bulls and briefs, 
and even excommunication ; and at last, with the 
aid of Italian enemies of Boniface, made him 

} >risoner at Anagni, to which he had fled. Bom- 
ace died at Rome soon afterwards m 1303. For 
his simony Dante has placed lnm in the Inferno . 
—Boniface IX. became pope at Home in 1389, 
whilst Clement VII. was pope at Avignon. lie 
was notorious for his shameless sale of benefices, 
dispensations, and indulgences, and acquired a 
most despotic power in Rome. He died in 1404. 

Boniface, St, ‘ the Apostlo of Germany, ’ whose 
original name was Winfrid, was born about 680, 
and probably at Kirton or Crediton, in Devon- 
shire. A Benedictine monk in Exeter from his 
youth, he taught in the monastery of Nursling, 
near Hornsey, and in 716 went to convert the 
heathen Frisians, but was foiled by a war between 
them and the Frankish king. But in 718 at 
Rome he received a commission from Pope 
Gregory II. to preach the gospel to all the tribes 
of Germany. He laboured with great success in 
Thuringia, Bavaria, Friesland, Hesse, and Saxony, 
everywhere baptising multitudes, and was con- 
secrated bishop (723), archbishop and primate of 
Germany (732) He founded the bishoprics of 
Ratisbon, Passau, Freising, Salzbuig, Paderborn, 
Wurzburg, Eichstadt, and Erfurt, and the abbey of 
Fulda. His chief life-work was less converting 
heathens than seeking to bring everything in the 
Frankish kingdom into accordance with Roman 
Catholic order and suppressing the irregulai dies of 
Irish or Columban Christianity. In 747 Mainz be- 
came his primatial seat ; but in 754 he resigned the 
archbishopric, and had resumed his apostolical 
labours among th£ Frisians, when at Dokkum, 
near Leeuwardefi, he was killed by heathens 
(5th June 755). His remains were taken to Fulda. 
His ISpistoUe havo been edited by Giles (2 vols 
Loud. 1844) and JafT6 (Berlin, I860), with Life 
by Willibald (trails. 1916). He left also sermons, 
canons, and some Latin verges. See German 
works on Boniface by Setters (1845), Muller (1870), 
Werner (1875), Fischer (1881), and Ebrard (1882) ; 
also Men vale’s Conversion of the fVest (1878). 

Bonin, Eduard von (1793-1865), a Prussian 
general who fought against the Danes in 1848-9. 

Bonington, Richard Parkes, painter, was 
born at Arnold, near Nottingham, 25th October 
1801. His father, who had been governor of 
Nottingham prison, settled at Calais, and here 
and at Paris the son studied art, partly under 
Baron Gros. His water-colours sold rapidly. In 
1822 he began to exhibit in the Salon, and in 1824 
was awarded a medal there. He now occupied 
himself with lithography ; but about 1825 he took 
to oil-painting, and visited England, accom- 


panied by Delacroix, in whose studio he worked 
after his return to Paris. Next having visited 
Italy, he produced his splendid Venice views 
(1827). He also exhibited in the Royal Academy 
and the British Institution. His position was 
now fully established ; but having had a sun- 
stroke, lie fell into a decline, and visiting London 
for medical advice, died there, 23d September 
1828. Of late years the fame of Bonington has 
been steadily increasing. His ‘Henry III. receiv- 
ing the Spanish Ambassador' was bought by 
Lord Hertford for 49,000 francs ; and his ‘ Grand 
Canal, Venice,’ and the * Fishmarkct, Boulogne,* 
realised £3150 each. The National Gallery 
possesses the ‘Piazzetta, St Marks, Venice,’ 
‘Sunset,’ and three water-colours by the artist 
Bonitz, Hermann (1814-88), classical scholar, 
was bom at Langensalza, and died m Berlin. 
See monograph by Gompertz (Berlin, 1889). 

Bonlvard, Franqois dk (1493-1570), a younger 
son of a wealthy family, became in 1513 prior of 
St Victor at Geneva. Falling under the suspicion 
of the Duke of Savoy, he was kept a prisoner by 
him in 1519-20 ; in 1530 he was again seized, and 
taken to the Castle of Clullon at the east end of 
the Lake of Geneva, where he was imprisoned for 
six years Byron’s poem is purely imaginary. 
On the capture of Chillon by the Bernese and 
Genevese m 1536, he returned to Geneva, and 
received a pension in lieu of his priory. His 
chief works are his ChronitjHcs Je Geneve (1551 ; 
newed. 1831)and(partisan-Calvini8t)Def’Anei«n>ie 
ct Nouvelle Police de Geneve (1555). 

Bonnat, L£on Joseph Florentin (1833-1922), 
painter, born at Bayonne, studied at Madrid, iu 
Fans, and in Italy. He became famous for re- 
ligious pictures, an 1 latterly was best known as 
a great portrait- pain ter. He was a member of the 
Institute. [Bon-uah'.] 

Bonner, Edmund, Bishop of London, was born 
about 1500, of obscure and doubtful parentage. 
The reputation he gained at Oxford recom- 
mended him to Wolsey, who made him his 
chaplain His zeal m King Henry’s service 
after Wolsey’s fall earned him due promotion ; 
and in 1533 he was deputed to appear before the 
>opo at Marseilles, to appeal to a general council. 
I is language on this occasion is said to have 
suggested to his holiness the fitness of having 
him burned alive, or thrown into a caldron of 
molten lead, so that Bonner judged it prudent to 
depart. In 1540 he was made Bishop of London, 
and as such pronounced sentence on several 
Protestant martyrs, though it is certain he did 
his best to befriend Anne Askew. After Edward 
VI. *s accession, he gave proofs of his luke- 
warmness m the cause of reformation, and at 
length, in 1549, was committed to the M&rsh&lsea, 
and deprived of his bishopric. The accession of 
Queen Mary (1553) restored him to office ; and by 
lus part m the persecution of her reign he ren- 
dered himself thoroughly unpopular. On Eliza- 
beth’s accession (1558), Bonner accompanied his 
episcopal brethren to salute her at Highgate, 
but was excepted from the honour of kissing her 
hand. In May 1559 he refused the oath of su- 
premacy, so was deposed and again imprisoned 
In the Marslialsea, wnere he died in 1569. 

Bonnet, Charles d* (1720-93), naturalist and 
philosopher, bom at Geneva, distinguished him- 
self by researches on parthenogenesis, polypi, 
the tapeworm, the respiration of insects, the use 
of leaves, Ac. The decay of his sight led him to 
psychology, In which he combined sensationalism 
with belief in the immortality of the aoul and 
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the truth of Christianity. Collective editions 
of his works (8 vols ancl 18 vols.) appeared in 
1779 and 1788. See monographs by Lemoinc 
(1850) and the Due de Oaraman (1859). [Bon-nay. ] 
Boimeval, Claude Alexandre, Count de 
(1675-1747), a Fronch adventurer, servod with 
distinction m Italy and tho Netherlands, but for 
extortion and insolenco was condemned to death 
by a court-martial. Fleeing to Austria, ho fought 
against his native country, and r performod 
daring exploits under Prince Eugene in the war 
against Turkey As master-general of ordnance 
ia the Nethei lauds, he quarrelled with the 
governor, and was again condemned to death by 
a court-martial. Ilis sentence commuted, he 
went to Constantinople, became a Mohammedan, 
and achieved success as general m the war of 
the Porte with Russia, and m Persia, but was 
ultimately banished. See works by the Prince 
de Ligny (1817) and Vandal (1885). [Bon-val.] 
Bonneville, Nicholas de (1700-1828), was one 
of the earliest French students of German litera- 
ture, made a translation of Shakespeare, founded 
several newspapers, and wrote a history of 
modern Europe (1792). His De l’ Esprit des Re- 
ligions (1791) is still read [Bon-veel.] 

BonnlvarcL See Bonivard. 

Bonomi, Joseph, A R.A (1789-1806), archi- 
tect, was boin at Rome, and settled m England 
in 1767.— His son, Joseph (1796-1878), repeatedly 
visited Egypt and Palestine, and lllustiated im- 
portant works by Wilkinson, Birch, Lepsius, and 
other Egyptologists, and wioteon Nineveh. He 
was cuiator of Soane's Museum. [Bo-no'mee.] 
Bonpland, Aim£ (1773-1858), botanist, born at 
Rochelle, travelled with Humboldt in South 
America m 1799-1804, and collected and described 
6000 new species of plants. Named professor of 
Natural History at Buenos Ayres m 1816, he 
made an expedition up tho Parand ; but Francia, 
dictator of Paraguay, arrested him, and kept him 
prisoner for nine years. See Life by Brunei (3d 
ed. Paris, 1872). [Bon s -plon 9 .] 

Bonstetten, fcARL Victor von (1745-1832), a 
Swiss statesman who studied at Leyden, Cam- 
bridge, and Paris, lived much in Italy and at 
Copenhagen, and wrote books of travel, letters, a 
work on the imagination, &c. 

Bonvalot, Pierre Gabriel, born at lilpagne 
(Aube) in July 1853, from 1880 travelled much in 
Central Asia. [Bon ,J -val-6 ] 

Boole, Georoe (1815-64), mathematician and 
logician, was born at Lincoln, taught a school 
there in 1835-45, and became m 1849 professor 
of Mathematics in Queen's College, Cork 
Boone, Daniel (1735-1820), pioneer, born in 
Pennsylvania, led an expedition into Kentucky, 
then almost unknown. He was captured by tho 
Indians in 1769, but escaping, lived in the forest, 
and with a brother explored much country. As 
a land-agent he repeatedly repelled (1775-78) 
Indian attacks on a stockade- fort where Booues- 
borough now stands. In 1812 his claim to a tract 
of land was allowed. See Lives by Filson (1784)', 
Addington Bruce (1910), Gulliver (1916). 

Boorde, or Borde, Andrew, born about 1490 
near Cuckfield in Sussex, was brought up a 
Carthusian, after 1527 studied medicine at 
Orleans, Toulouse, Montpellier, and Wittenberg, 
visited Rome and Coinpostella, and for Cromwell 
carried through a confidential mission in France 
and Spain. He practised medicine in Glasgow 
(1586), travelled by Antwerp, Cologne, Venice, 
and Rhodes to Jerusalem, and in April 1549 died 


in tho Fleet prison in London. Boorde’s chief 
works are his Dyetaru and the Fyrst Boke of the 
Introduction of Knowledge, edited by Dr Furmvall 
in 1870. His Itinerary of Europe has perished, 
but the Itmerai'y of England or Pei egrination of 
Doctor Boorde was printed by Hearne in 1735. 
Many books have been fathered on the fantastic 
old reprobate. The earliest known specimen of 
tho Gypsy language occurs in the Introduction. 

Boos, Martin (1762-1825), a Bavarian Catholic 
priest, the originator about 1790 of a religious 
movement closely akm to that of the Protestant 
Pietists. Bitterly persecuted, in 1817 he accepted 
an appointment at Diisseldorf, and died near 
Neuwied. [Boze.] 

Booth, Barton (1681-1733), actor, the son of a 
Lancashire squire, was educated at Westminster, 
but, tui mug actor, played with success for two 
seasons at Dublin, and in 1700 appeared in Better- 
ton’s company in London. His performance of 
Cato in 1713 brought him wealth and honour. 

Booth, Charles (1840-1916), ship-merchant and 
social reformer, born at Liverpool, wrote Labour 
and Life of the People m Ijmdon( 17 vols. 1889-1903), 
with statistical tables and maps coloured accord- 
ing to poverty, ciinunality, &c. ; The Aged Poor m 
England and Wales (1894) ; and Old Age Pensions 
(1899). He was made a Privy Councillor in 1904. 

Booth, Sir Felix (1775-1850), a London dis- 
tiller, who furnished £17,000 for Ross’s Arctic 
expedition (1829-33), and after whom was named 
Boothia Felix. He was made a baronet in 1835. 

Booth, Junius Brutus, actor, was born a 
lawyer's son in London, 1st May 1796, received a 
classical education, but went on the stage at seven- 
teen, aiul suddenly became famous as Richard III. 
at Coven t Garden. In 1821 he migrated to the 
United States, where for thirty years he was 
famous m spite of eccentricity, if not insanity. 
Ho died 12th Nov. 1852.— His son, Edwin Thomas 
Booth, actor, born m Harford county, Md., Nov. 
13, 1833, appeared on the stage as a boy. After 
some years in California, and a visit to Australia, 
he returned to the Atlantic states m 1856, and, now 
recognised as a chief of his profession, visited 
Europe and Australia Ruined by opening a 
splendid theatre in New York in 1869, he settled 
with his creditors in 1877. He died 7th June 1893. 
See Life by Winter (1894) and Recollections by Ills 
daughter (1895). —Another son, John Wilkes 
Booth, born at Baltimore in 1839, was an unsuc- 
cessful actor In 1865 lie shot President Lincoln 
(q.v.), fled, but was tracked and shot on 26th April. 

Booth, William (1829-1912), born at Notting- 
ham, in 1855-61 minister of the Methodist New 
Connection, began in 1865 in the East End of 
London the work which in 1878 culminated in 
the Salvation Army, of which he was ‘ general.’ 
His wife (1829-90) and his son and successor, 
Biamwell Booth (l>. 1856), ably helped him. See 
Booth’s Darkest England (1890), Booth-Tucker’s 
Life of Mis Booth (1892), and Railton's of the 
General (1912). 

Boothby, Guy Newell (1867-1905), born at 
Adelaide, but long resident in England, wrote A 
Bid for Fortune, The Beautiful White Devil, Dr 
Nikola , The Red Rat's Daughter , Farewell Nikola 
(1901), &c. He crossed Austiaiia in 1891. 

Bopp. Franz (1791-1807), born at Mainz, studied 
oriental languages, and at Paris composed The 
Conjugation of the Sanskrit Verb (1816), in which 
he demonstrated the common origin or the Indo- 
European languages. From 1821 he was professor 
of Oriental Languages at Berlin, His great work, 
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A Comparative Grammar of Sanskrit , Zend, Greek , 
Latin , Lithuanian , Oid Slavonic , Gothic , and Ger- 
man (6 vols. 1888-52 ; 3d ed. 1868-71), was trans- 
lated into English by Kastwick. He also wrote 
on Celtic, Caucasian, Old Prussian, and Albanian 
languages. See a study by Lefinann (1892-97). 

Bora, Katharina von (1499-1652), having 
adopted Lutheran doctrines, escaped from the 
Cistercian convent of Nimptschen, near Gumma, 
in 1523, and married Luther in 1525. 

Borda, Jean Charles dk (1788-99), mathema- 
tician and astronomer, born at Dax, served m the 
navy, did good service in the American war, and 
helped to measure the arc oi the meridian and to 
establish the metric system. 

Borde, Andrew. See 13oorde. 

Bordeaux, Henry, Ftencli novelist and Aca- 
demician (elected 1919), bom in 1870 at Tlionon, 
studied law ere writing la Peur de Fine (1902), 
le lac Noir (1904), Us lioqitevillai d (1906), &c. 

Borden, Sir Robert Laird, G.C.M.G. (1914), 
born at Giand Pr6, Nova Scotia, in 1854, practised 
as barrister, became leadei of the Conservative 
party in 1901, in 1911 overthrew Laurter’s ministiy 
on reciprocity with the U.S.A., and was prime- 
minister of the Dominion till 1920. He oiganised 
Canada for war, and was the Hist overseas premiei 
to attend a Cabinet meeting m London (1915). 

Bordone, Paris (1500-71), a painter of the 
Venetian school, was born at Treviso, studied 
under Titian and Gioigione, and worked at 
Tieviso, Vicenza, Pans, Augsburg, Genoa, ami 
Venice. [Bor-do'neh.] 

Borelll, Giovanni Alfonso (1608-79), mathe- 
matician and astionomer, held professorships at 
Pisa and Messina, but settled in Rome. 

Borghese, a great family of Siena, afterwards 
at Rome. — Camillo Bouoiiese ascended the 
papal throne in 1605 as Paul V. A marriage 
with an lioness of the house of Aldobrandini 
brought the Borghese family into the possession 
of great wealth — Prince Borohesf. (1775-1832) 
joined the Fiench army, in 1803 mairied Pauline, 
Napoleon’s sister, ana became governor-general 
of Piedmont. He sold the Borghese collection of 
art treasures to Napoleon for 18,000,000 francs, 
receiving m part-payment the Piedmontese 
national domains ; when these were reclaimed by 
the king of Sardinia in 1815, lie received back 
part of the collection. The Borqhese Palace 
still contains one of the finest collections of paint- 
ings in Rome, though some of its treasures were 
sold in 1892-98. J^Bor-gay'zeh.] 

Borghesl, Bartolommeo, Count (1781-1860), 
Italian numismatist ami archaeologist. His 
works weie published by the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions at Paris (10 vols. 1862-97). [Bor-gay' eee.] 

Borgia, the Italian form of Borja, the name of 
an ancient family in the Spanish province of 
Valencia. Alfonso de Borja (1876-1458), bishop. 
Accompanied Alfonso of Aragon to Naples, and 
was chosen pope as Calixtus III. Rodrigo de 
Borja (1431-1508), his nephew', ascended the papal 
throne in 1492 as Alexander VI. (q.v.). Before 
this he had had a number of children by a 
Roman girl, Giovanna Catanoi, known as Vanozza. 
Two of these children, Csesar, the fourth, and 
Lucrezia, the fifth, acquired an unhappy renown. 
— CXbsar Boroia (1476-1507). ambitious and ener- 
getic, was a brilliant general and administrator. 
At seventeen a cardinal, he was suspected, 
perhaps rightly, of procuring the assassination 
of his elder brother, whom he shortly after 


succeeded as captain-general of tlie Church, for 
which post he readily doffed the purple. In the 
Princess Charlotte d’Albret, sister of the king of 
Navarre, a bride was found for Caesar (1499), who 
thereafter in two successive campaigns made 
himself master of Romagna, Perugia, Siena, 
Piombino, and Urbino ; he went so far as to 
tin eaten Florence itself, and was planning the 
reconstruction of a kingdom of Central Italy, 
with himself at its head. He was menacing 
Bologna when, on the eve of his departure for 
his third campaign, both he and Ins father 
were stricken with sudden illness at a farewell 
banquet given by the Cardinal of Corneto. There 
was talk of poison. Csesar’s youth triumphed 
over the malady, but the old man succumbed, 
and Cesar's enemies now raised their heads. 
The succession to the papacy of Julius II., lus 
bitterest enemy, after Pius’s brief reign of twenty- 
seven days, was fatal to him. Caesar surrendered 
at Naples, under the promise of a safe conduct ; 
but Gonsalvo de Cordova broke his oath, and 
(1504) had him earned to Valencia. In 1506, how’- 
o\er, he made lus escape to the court of Navarre, 
took command of the royal forces against the 
lebelhous Constable of Navarre, and fell at the 
siege of the citadel of Viana, 12th May 1507. De- 
spite attempts to rehabilitate it, liis memory 
lemains in execration. Yet amongst the peoples 
whom he governed he left the reputation of a 
just prince, upright and seveie He encouraged 
art, and was the friend of Pintuncchio, and the 
protector of Leonardo da Vinci. See Lives by 
Gamer (1912), Sabatiin (1912), Woodward (1918). — 
Lucrezia Boiigia, born at'Rome m 1480, married 
Sforza, Lord of Pcsaro (June 1493); but her 
father annulled this marriage (1497), and gave her 
(1498) to a nepheif >f the king of Naples. Father 
and brother having secured the assassination of 
tlie new husband (1500), Lucrezia now became 
the wife of Alfonso, son of the Duke of Este, who 
inherited the duchy of Ferrara. Lucrezia has 
been lepres^nted as outside the pale of humanity 
by her wantonness, vices, and crimes ; but 
recent historians show that m her youth she 
was rather the too pliant instrument in the hands 
of Alexander and of Caesar Borgia. She died, 24th 
June 1519, enjoying the respect of her subjects, 
a generous patroness ot learning and of art, 
besung by Ariosto and other poets. See Life by 
Gregoiovms(1874 ; trims. 1903); Story of the Bar- 
gain (1912), by J. Fyvie ; and books by C. Yriarte 
(1889-91).— Another Borgia, of the Spanish stock, 
Francesco (1510-72), was third general of the 
Jesuits, greatly furthered foreign missions, and was 
canonised in 1625 See Life by A. M. Clarke (1894)i 
Cardinal Stefano (1781-1804X of the same branch, 
was secretary of the Propaganda and a zealous 
collector of MSS. and art treasures. [Bor'jah.] 

Borgognono, Ambrogio (? 1445-1628), a Milanese 
painter, some of whose frescoes are at the Certosa 
ui Pavia and in Milan. Seo Pater’s Miscellanies 
(1895). [Bor-gon-yo'neh 1 
Boris Godunoff (1552-1605), Russian czar from 
1598, an able but hated administrator. 

Borlase, Wuxi am, Cornish antiquary, was 
born in St Jnst parish, February 2, 1695, and 
died August 81, 1772, at Ludgvan, of which he 
had been rector fifty years. He published The 
Antiquities of Cornwall (1754), The Islands ofSciUy 
(1756), and The Natural History of Cornwall (1 7 58). 

Born, Bfrtrand de, troubadour, born about 
1140 in P^rigord, played a conspicuous part in 
the struggles of the English king Henry II. and 
his sons, and died a monk before 1215. Soto* 
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forty of his songs of love and war and satires 
have been edited by Stimming (Halle, 1879). 

Bom, Ionaz, born m Transylvania in 1742, died 
at Vienna in 1791 ; was trained as a Jesuit, but 
became famous as a mineralogist. 

Borae, Ludwig, born 18th May 1786 at Frank- 
fort, where his father was a Jewish money-changei , 
first studied medicine at Berlin under the Jewish 
physician Marcus Herz, to whose beautiful wife 
he addressed the letters published in 1861. ,From 
1807 he studied law and political economy at 
Heidelberg and Giessen, and m 1809 returned 
to Frankfort, where in 1818 he had himself 
baptised, changing his name from Lob Baruch. 
In various journals started or edited by him 
(1812-21), he established his reputation as a 
vigorous opponent of the government. The 
French Revolution of July 1830 diew him to 
Paris, where he finally settled in 1832, and died 
of consumption 12th February 1837. His views 
are fully developed m his Bnefe aus Paris and 
Neue Brie/c aus Pans (1832-38), which, while 
reproaching the German people with every kind 
of vice ana folly, labour to incite the nation to 
revolution. He and Heine became bitterly 
hostile to each other; it was the mutual anti- 
pathy of a practical enthusiast and an {esthetic 
indifferentist See his Life by Gutzkow (1840), 
and other works by Gervinus (1838), Beurmnnn 
(1841), and Holzmann (1888). [Bur-neh.] 

Borodin, Alexander (1834-87), a Russian 
composer, who was born and died at St Peters- 
burg, and was first an army doctor, then a 
professor of chemistry. See Habets, liorodxn and 
Liszt (Eng. tr. 1895). 

Borrl, Giuseppe Francesco (1627-95), an 
Italian prophet and alchemist. 

Borromeo, St Carlo, was born 2d October 
1538, at his father’s castle of Arona, on the Lago 
Maggiore. He studied law at Pavia, and in 1560, 
by nis uncle, Pius IV., was appointed cardinal 
and Archbishop of Milan. The young cardinal 
did much to bring the Council of Trent to a 
successful conclusion, and had the principal part 
in drawing up the famous Catechismus Homanus 
The saintly simplicity of his manners, his ardent 
piety, and his self-forgetful devotion to duty, 
made him the ideal bishop. But his own severe 
morality and his determined efforts to maintain 
ecclesiastical discipline drew upon him the hos- 
tility of the monastic orders, and in 1569 a wretch 
of the order of the Umiliati shot at the arch- 
bishop. Borromeo devoted the greater part of 
his revenues to the relief of the poor, and during 
the famine of 1570, and the plague in 1576, 
showed such benevolence and devotion as to 
make his name a proverb throughout Christen- 
dom. He founded in 1570 the Helvetic College 
at Milan ; and he brought about an alliance of 
the seven Swiss Catholic cantons for the defence 
of the faith. Exhausted by his labours and his 
austerities, he died 4th November 1584. He was 
canonised in 1610. His theological works were 
published at Milan (5 vols. 1747). His Life has 
been written by Sailer, Dieringer, Sala (4 vols. 
Milan, 1857-59), AbW Sylvain (8 vols. Bruges, 
1884), Giussano (Eng. trans. 1884), Von Ah (2d ed. 
Einsiedeln, 1888), and E. H. Thompson (189£).— 
His nephew. Count Frederico Borromeo (1562- 
1681), was also a cardinal, and from 1595 Arch- 
bishop of Milan, where he founded the Ambrosian 
Library. [Bonro-may'o.] 

Borrow, George Henry, was born at East 
Derehmn, Norfolk, 5th July 1808. His father, 
a captain of militia, during the war moved 


about with his regiment to Scotland, Ireland, and 
many parts of England, then settled at Norwich, 
where young Borrow attended the grammar- 
school (1816-18), and for the next five years was 
articled to a firm of solicitors. Already he 
deserved his Gypsy title Lavengro (‘word- 
master ’), having picked up a knowledge of Irish, 
French, German and Danish (these two under 
‘ Taylor of Norwich ’), Welsh, Latin, Greek, even 
of Romany, the language of that strange Gypsy 
race of which he was almost an adopted member. 
On his father's death in 1824 he came up to 
London to seek his fortune, and fared ill as back- 
writer to Sir Richard Phillips the publisher. 
Anon he wandeied Gypsy- wise through England, 
and, on his wanderings, was all but poisoned by 
a Romany beldame, fought and vanquished the 
Flaming Tinman, with Isopel Berners tented in 
Mumper’s Dingle, and met with other moving 
accidents. Next— and here facts and dates are 
again realities, without any suspicion of fancy — 
as agent of the Bible Society he visited St 
Petersburg (1833-35), and Portugal, Spam, Mor- 
occo (1835-39). In 1840 he married a well-to-do 
widow, and settled down on a small estate of 
hors at Oulton, near Lowestoft, where, after 
travels in South-eastern Europe (1844), a tour in 
Wales (1854), and a residence of some years m 
London, lie ended his days, 26th July 1881. Among 
his chief woiks are The Zincali , or Gypsies of 
Spam (1840) ; The Bible m Sjmn( 1848); lavengro 
(1851); its sequel, The Romany Rye (1867); Wild 
Wales (1862); and Romano Iavo-IAl, or Woid-book 
of the English-Gypsy Language (1874). Of these, 
the first three increased, as the last three fell off, 
in vigour and interest. All but the first and last 
are autobiographical. His Letters to the British 
and Foieign Bible Society appeared in 1911, Ins 
Welsh Poems m 1915. See Watts-Dunton’s Old 
Familiar Faces (1916); Lives by Knapp (1899), 
Jenkins (1912), Thomas (1912), C. K. Shorter 
(1920); and J. Hooper’s centenary Souvenir 
(1913). 

Borthwiok, Peter (1804-52), born at Bortli- 
wick, Midlothian, from 1835 to 1847 was Tory 
M.P. for Evesham, and from 1850 editor of the 
Morning Post .— His son, Algernon (1830-1908), 
succeeded him as its editor and also proprietor, 
as he was likewise of the well-known Owl (1864- 
70). Knighted in 1880, and created a baronet in 
1887, he was Conservative M.P. for South Ken- 
sington (1885-95), and was then created Lord 
Glenesk. 

Boruwlaski, ‘Count’ Joseph (1789-1887), a 
Polish dwarf, at thirty only 3 feet 8 inches high, 
who from about 1800 lived at Durham 

Bory de Saint Vinoent, Jean Baptiste (1780- 
1846), a French naturalist, who visited Reunion, 
the Morea, and Algeria. 

Bosoan-Almogaver', Juan (c. 1495-1642), Span- 
ish poet, was a native of Barcelona. 

Bosoawen, Edward (1711-61), the admiral 
known as ‘Old Dreadnought,’ was the third 
son of Viscount Falmouth. He highly distin- 
guished himself at the taking of Portobelo (1739) 
and at the siege of Carthagena (1741), and in com- 
mand of the Dreadnought, in 1744, captured the 
French Mldte, with 800 prisoners. He had an 
important share In the victory off Cape Finisterre 
(8d May 1747), where he was wounded in the 
shoulder ; and in command of the East Indian 
expedition displayed high military skill in the 
retreat from Pondicherry. He returned in 1750. 
In 1755 he intercepted the French fleet off New. 
foundland, capturing two 64<gun ships and 1500 
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men ; In 1758, now admiral of the blue, he was 
appointed commander-in-chief of the successful 
expedition against Cape Breton. Boscawen 
crowned his career by his signal victory over the 
French Toulon fleet in Lagos Bay, 18th August 
1759. He received the thanks of parliament, a 
pension of £8000 a year, a seat in the Privy- 
council, and the command of the marines. 

Bos'oovloh, Roger Joseph (1711-87), a Jesuit 
mathematician and astronomer, born at Ragusa. 

Boselll, Paolo, born in 1888, represented his 
native town, Savona, in parliament from 1870. 
Father of the Italian Chamber of Deputies, a 
model ate, a studious economist, he became 
premier of a Coalition government m June 1916, 
to carry on the war against the Central Powers. 

Bosio, Francois Joseph, Baron (1769-1845), 
sculptor, was born at Monaco, and died director 
of the Academy ot Fine Arts in Pans. 

Bosquet, Pierre Franqois Joseph (1810-61), a 
French marshal, contributed greatly to the vic- 
tories of Alma and Iukermaim, and to the capture 
of the Malakoff. [Bos-kay.] 

Bosse, Abraham (c. 1605-78), a copper -en- 
graver, who was born and died at Tours. 

Bossuet, Jacques B^nigne, churchman, con- 
troveisialist, Fiance’s greatest pulpit oiator, was 
born at Dijon, 27th Septembei 1627, and educated 
in the Jesuits’ School there and at the College da 
Navarre in Pans. He received a canonry at Metz 
in 1652, and in 1661 preached before Louis XIV. 
His reputation as an orator spiead over France, 
and he became the recognised chief of the devout 
party at couit. In 1671 he entered the French 
Academy. For Ins pupil the Dauphin he is said 
to have written his Discoid a sur Vllistoire (Jniver- 
aclle (1679); as Bishop of Meaux (1681) he took a 
leading part in the Galilean conti oversy, and 
wrote the Doctrine de I'tiglise Catholique. He 
attacked with excessive violence the mysticism 
of F^nelon. He died at Paris, 16th April 1704. 
His gieatest works are the llistoire Univei selle, 
regai ded by many as the iirst attempt at a philo- 
sophy of history ; the Oraisons Funtbres ; and the 
llistoire des Paiiations dcs j&glises Protestantes 
(1688), His Politique Tirie de Sainte Venture ( 1 709) 
upholds the divine right of kings. Lachat’s ed ition 
of his works (1862-66) is in 87 vols. See Verlaque’s 
Bibliographie (1908), and works by Lauson (1890), 
R6bellmu (1900), Dinner (1916), and Mrs 8idney 
Lear (1881).—Jacques Bossuet (1644-1743), his 
nephew, became Bishop of Troyes, and left a volu- 
minous coirespondence. [Bos-way or Boe-se.e-ay.) 

Bossut, Charles (1730-1814), professor of 
mathematics at ,M6zieres and Paris, wrote a 
famous history of mathematics, and edited 
Pascal’s works. (Bos-see.) 

Boston, Thomas, author of The Fourfold State, 
was born at Duns, in Berwickshire, 17th March 
1670, and educated there and at Edinburgh 
University. For a time minister of Simprin (1699), 
he was in 1707 translated to Ettrick in Selkirk- 
shire, where he died, 20th May 1732. His Fourfold 
State (1720) discourses, not without flashes of in- 
sight and felicity of diction, of human nature in its 
fourfold state of primitive integrity (in Eden), 
entire depravity (by the fall), recovery begun on 
earth, and happiness or misery consummate here- 
after, and was long recognised as a standard exposi- 
tion of Calvinistic theology. The Crook in the Lot, a 
little book written in a quaint and striking style, 
and Boston’s posthumous Autobiography (1776) 
were great favourites with the Scottish peasantry. 
In the ecclesiastical courts Boston distinguished 


UimRelf by his zeal for the church’s independ- 
ence ; anil in* the controversy regarding the 
Marrow of Modern Divinity , he defended the 
anonymous Puritan soldier’s book against the 
charge that it was too free in its oilers of salva- 
tion. See Life by Rev. A. Thomson (1896). 

Boswell, James, Johnson’s biographer, was 
born at Edinburgh, 18th October 1740. The 
eldest son of Lord Auclnnleck, a judge in the 
Court of Session, who took his (official) title from 
his Ayrshire estate, he was educated at the 
Edinburgh High School and at the universities of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. A restless itch for 
writing made him, a boy of eighteen, keep an 
‘exact journal,’ write poems and prologues, and 
publish, at twenty-three, a series of would-be 
witty letters. During his second visit to London 
(1763) he had the supreme happiness to make the 
acquaintance of Dr Johnson. The disciple's 
reverence seems to have touched the master’s 
heart, and the acquaintance quickly ripened into 
a warm friendship. At Utrecht Boswell spent 
one winter between study and dissipation, ami 
on a tour through Germany, Switzerland, and 
Italy, made the acquaintance of Voltaire and 
Rousseau. With a letter of introduction from 
Rousseau to Paoli (q.v.), he repaired to Corsica, 
and for a time played the great Englishman to his 
heart’s content. His Account of Corsica (1768) 
bad a great success. Soon after his return he was 
admitted advocate (1766). In 1769 he married 
his cousin, a prudent and amiable woman, who 
bore him seven children. The old judge allowed 
lus son £300 a year, and from tune to tune paid 
his debts with grumbling and threats. Boswell 
never became a prosperous lawyer, and made 
visits to London almost every year. In 1773 he 
was elected a member of the famous Literary 
Club, and with Johnson made the memorable 
journey to the Hebrides. Boswell, by Croker's 
calculation, met Johnson m all on only 180 days, 
or 276 including the Scotch tour. In 1775 he 
enteied the Inner Temple, and was called to the 
English bar m 1786 ; in 1782 he had succeeded, on 
lus father’s death, to an estate of £1600 a jear. 
He now made some attempts to enter on a 
political career, but his sole prize was the re 
cordership of Cat lisle, which he resigned in a 
year. In 1789 bis wife died, and henceforward 
his drinking habits gained the better of him; 
but from his drunkard’s hypochondria and money 
difficulties he found refuge in the preparation of 
his Life of Johnson (1791). The book was received 
with delight ; a second edition was issued m 1793. 
But his success failed to lift him out of his gloom 
and intemperance, his health gave way, and ho 
died in London, 19th May 1795. Boswell’s Lift 
of Johnson is admittedly our greatest biography, 
and many have wondered how it could nave 
been written by a man of such weakness and 
vanity as Boswell. But vanity and folly by no 
means made up his whole mental equipment ; 
the man who could retain the friendship of 
Samuel Johnson was something more than a para- 
site and a fool. The Life is not nearly so much 
the work of memory as of artistic reproduction ; 
he adds not one word too much, but gives us 
the most vivid dramatic pictures by a few simple 
but subtle strokes. Standard editions are those 
by Napier (4 vols. 1884; two supplementary vols. 
contain Boswell’s Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides 
and 1 Johnsonlaua') and by Dr Birkbeck Hill 
(6 vols. 1887). See Boswell's Utters to Tempts 
(1856); Boswell iana (1874), by Charles Rogers; 
and Lives by Fitzgerald (1891. 1912), Leask 
(1897), And Mallory (1912). The famous essays by 
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Macaulay and Carlyle contradict ratlier than 
correct each other.— Boswell’s eldest son, Alex- 
ander (1775-1822), educated at Westminster and 
Oxford, set up at Auchinleck a private press, at 
which he printed many rare books in early 
English and Scottish literature, besides a volume 
of vigorous poems in the Ayrshire dialect (1803) ; 
in 1817 he contributed twelve songs to Thom- 
son’s Select Collection , of which ‘ Good-night, and 
joy be wi’ ye a’,’ 4 Jenny’s Bawbee,’ and ‘Jenny 
dang the Weaver’ are still popular. He was 
created a baronet in 1821, and died, 27th March 
1822, of a wound received the day betoie m his 
duel with James Stuart of Dunearn, who had 
challenged him as the author of anonymous 
political pasquinades — James’s younger son, 
James Boswell (1778-1822), edited the third 
Variorum Shakespeare (21 vols. 1821). 

Bosworth, Joseph, D.D. (1789-1876), Anglo- 
Saxon scholar, born in Derbyshire, was piofessor 
of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford from 1858, and m 
1867 gave £10,000 for a chair of Anglo-Saxon at 
Cambi idge 

Both, Andreas (1609-50) and Jan (1610-52), 
brothers, were born at Utrecht, and won a high 
reputation as painters m Italy. [Boat.] 

Botha, Louis (1863-1919), horn at Grevtown in 
Natal, was a member ol the Transvaal Volksruad, 
succeeded Joubert(1900)as conimander-in-chier of 
the Boer forces during the war, and in 1907 became 
prime-minister of the Transvaal colony under the 
new constitution. In 1907 and 1911 he attend) d 
imperial conferences in London ; in 1910 he be- 
came the fhst premier of the Union of South 
Africa Rallying moderate opinion, he suppressed 
De Wet’s rebellion in 1914, and in 1914-15 con- 
quered German South-west Africa. [liuta . ] 

Bothwell, James Hepburn, Earl of, born in 
1536 or 1537, in 1056 succeeded his lather as 
fourth earl and as hereditary Lord High Admiral. 
One of the greatest nobles m Scotland, he pro- 
fessed adherence to the Hefonnation, but stood 
staunchly by Mary of Guise, the Queen-regent, 
who in 1558 made him Warden of the Border 
Marches, and in 1560 sent him on a mission to 
France. Then it was that he first saw Queen 
Mary, and then that Throckmorton described 
him to Elizabeth as ‘a glorious, rash, and hazard- 
ous young man.’ In 1561, shortly after hei land- 
ing at Leith, Mary made him a privy-councillor ; 
but his own turbulence and Moray’s jealousy 
made the next three years of his life a period of 
captivity or exile— captivity first at Edinburgh 
Castle, and then for more than a twelvemonth in 
England. Not till her marriage with Darnley 
did Mary recall him from France ; but, on 20th 
September 1565, she restored him to all his 
dignities; and five months later he married at 
Holyrood, with Protestant rites, the Catholic 
sister of the Earl of Huntly. By hostile accounts, 
he had ere this had many mistresses, and was 
addicted to far fouler vices. Then came the 
murder of Rizzio by Darnley (9th March 1566), 
Both well’s appointment as keeper of Dunbar, 
Mary’s visit to him at Hermitage Castle, where 
he was lying sore wounded by the outlaw Jock 
Elliot (16th October), Darnley’s murder by Both- 
well (9th February 1567), the mock trial and 
acquittal (12th April), Mary’s abduction to Dun- 
bar (23d April), Botnwell’s divorce (3d and 7th 
May), his elevation to the dukedom of Orkney 
(12th May), his marriage to Mary (15th May), 
and the last parting at Carberry Hill (15th June). 
On the 27th he sailed from Dunbar, and driven 


by a storm over to Norway, on 2d September 
was brought by a Danish warship into Bergen. 
He never regained his freedom, but from 1568 
was imprisoned at Malmoe, and from 1573, more 
rigorously, at Dragsliolm in Zealand, where he 
seems to have gone mad before his death, on 14th 
April 1578. See his Life by Professor Sclnern 
(Danish, 1863 ; 2d ed. 1875 ; Eng. trans. 1880). 

Botolph, St, is said to have founded a 
monastery at Boston in 654, and died m 660. 

Botrel, Theodore (1868-1925), Breton poet, 
bom at Diurii, was sent in 1914 by the minister 
for war to cheer the Fiench troops with songs in 
the trenches. 

Botta, Carlo Giuseppe Guolielmo (1766- 
1837), Italian poet and historian, lived much in 
France.— His son, Paul Emile Botta (1802-70), 
atclueologist, in 1843 began to exploie the ruins 
near the Tigris, described in his Monuments de 
Ninive (1847-50). 

Bottesini, Giovanni (1823-89), the greatest 
master of the double-bass fiddle, was born at 
Crema in Lombardy [Bot-teh-zcc'nee.] 

Bottger, Jotiann Friedrich (1682-1719), the 
improver about 1710 of the porcelain manufacture 
at Meissen, Saxony. [Beht-yer.] 

Botticelli, Sandro, originally Alessandro Fili- 
pepi, was born at Floience in 1144, a tunnel's 
'.on Botticello was the nickname ot his elder 
In other Giovanni, a lirokei. Showing signs of 
genius loi painting, he was sent about 1458 to the 
-.chool of Fia Lippo Lippi He produced many 
works on classical subjects— the finest his ‘ Birth 
ot Venus,’ in the Uffi/i, and his ‘Pnma\era’ 
(Spring), in the Floience Academy Ills numerous 
devotional pictures aio maiked by much imagina- 
tive refinement— Lbe ‘Coronation of the Virgin,’ 
m the Florence Academy, and the large circular 
* Madonna and Child,’ in the Uffizi, being turnons 
examples The ‘Assumption of the Virgin,' in 
the National Gallery, is not by linn, but bv 
Fiancesco Botticini. Othei great works are 
‘Mars ami Venus,’ in the National Gallery; a 
‘ Nativity,’ also thero ; and three frescoes, repre- 
senting the * Life of Moses,’ the ‘ Destruction or 
Korah, Datlian, and Abi rain,’ and the ‘Temptation 
of Christ,’ executed in 1481-82, in the Sistine 
Chapel at the Vatican. Botticelli was powerfully 
impiessed by the teaching of Savonarola ; and in 
his lator yeais occupied himself with illustrat- 
ing Dante. His eighty-four pen and silver-point 
drawings, illustrating the Divina Commcdia, were 
acquired by the Berlin Museum at the Hamilton 
Palace sale. They have been admnably repro- 
duced, with eight In the Vatican (Beil. 1884-89). 
Botticelli died 17th May 1510. See monographs 
by Ullmann (1894), Streeter (1903), Julia Cnit* 
wright (1904), Diehl (1906), Horne 0908), A. j. 
Andei son(1912), L. Bmyon(1913) [Bot-tee-chel’lee.] 

Botticher, Karl (1806-89), writer on Greek 
architecture, was born at Nordhausen, and died 
at Berlin. See works by Blankenstein (1889) 
anil Clarissa Lohde (1890), his wife, a novelist. 

Bottlger, Karl August (1760-1835), a German 
archaeologist, father of Karl Wilhelm Bottlger 
(1790-1862), historian. [Beht4-her.] * 

Botzaris See Bozzaris. 

Bouch, Sir Thomas (1822-80), the engineer of 
the Tay Bridge (1878), whose fall the next year 
was his death 

Boucher, Francois (1703-70), a painter of much 
industry and ability, who modelled himself on 
Watteau, and who was born and died in Paris, 
having become a member of the Academy (1784^ 
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ftmi painter to Louis XV. See woiks by H. 
McFall (1908) and Mrs Bearno(1913) [Boo-shay ] 

Boucher, Jonathan (1738-1804), born in 
Cumberland, was a tutor and clergyman, a 
staunch loyalist, in America (1754-75), and in 
1785 became vicar of Epsom. His projected 
Archaic and Provincial Glossary came practi- 
cally to nought. 

Bouoher de Or^veoceur de Perthes, Jacques 
(1788-1868), French archaeologist, whose dis- 
coveries at Moulin Quignon, evidence of the 
antiquity of man, were received with mciediility. 

Bouoioault, Dion, dramatist and actor, was 
born at Dublin, 26th Dec. 1822, was educated at 
University College, London, and died in New 
York, lSth Sept. 1890. Among his 140 and more 
original pieces and adaptations, produced since 
1841, were The Colleen Ilawn (1860), The Octoroon 
(1861), Flying Scud (18 66), Arrah-na-Pogue (1864), 
Formosa (1869), The Shavghraun (1875), and The 
Jilt (1886). [i?oo-si-A,o or Boo-si-kolt.] 

Boud, Ami (1794-1881), goologist, born at Ham- 
burg, lived in Pans, and died at Vienna. [Boo-ay.] 

Boufflers, Louis Francois, Due i>e (1 644-171 1), 
served under Cond6, Tuienne, and Catmat in the 
wars of Louis XIV., with such distinction that 
he received the marshal's baton in 1693. His 
famous defence of Namur against William HI. in 
1695, and of Lille against Prince Eugene m 1708, 
made him a duke and peer of France. After the 
defeat of Malplaquet in 1709, ho conducted the 
French retreat with great skill. [Boo-Jlair.] 

Boufflers, Stanislas, Marquis dk (1737-1816), 
the ‘Chevalier de Boufflers,’ was born at Lun6- 
ville, the son of the witty Mai q line de Boufflers, 
who played a brilliant part at the court of Stanis- 
laus, the exiled king of Poland. He rose to be 
marhhal de camp, became governor of Senegal in 
1785, entered the French Academy (1788), corre- 
sponded with and married Mine de Sabran, and 
was a poet and liteiary man much adorned in 
Fiencli salons. See Life by N. Webstei (1916). 

Bougainville, Louis Antoine df., navigator, 
was born at Paris, 11th November 1729. In 1756 
ho served with distinction m Canada as Mont- 
calm’s aide-de-camp, as also in the campaign of 
1761 in Germany. Then entering the naval 
service, he accomplished the first French circum- 
navigation of the world (1766-69), which lie 
described in his valuable Voyage avtour du 
Monde. In the American war he commanded 
several ships of the line, and in 1779 was 
made chef d’escadre, in 1780 a field-marshal in 
the army. After tha outbreak of the Revolution 
he devoted himself solely to scientific pursuits. 
By Napoleon I he was made a senator, count of 
the empire, and member of the Legion of Honour. 
He died 81st August 1811. [Boo-gan 8 -veel ' .] 

Bough, Samuel, landscape-painter, was born, 
a shoemaker’s son, at Carlisle, 8th January 1822. 
He never received any systematic art instruction, 
but during 1846-49 was a scene-painter in 
Manchester and Glasgow. In 1855 lie settled in 
Edinburgh, where he died 19th November 1878, 
having been elected an A.R.8.A. in 1857, and an 
R.S.A. in 1876. His water-colours are of more 
uniform excellence than his oil pictures ; they are 
strongly influenced by David Cox, and are especi- 
ally remarkable for the delicate gray tones of 
their skies. See book by S. Gilpin (1909). [Bow.] 

Boughton, George Henry (1886-1905), painter, 
was born near Norwich, and at three was taken 
to Albany, New York, but in 1861 settled defi- 


nitely in Lofidon. Several of his pictures 
represent the old Puritan life in New England. 

Bouguer, Pierre (1698-1758), physicist, bom 
at Croisic m Brittany, in 1735 was sent with 
others to Peru to measure a degree of the 
meridian at the equator. There in 1735-42 they 
investigated the length of the seconds pendulum 
at great elevations, the deviation of the plumb- 
line through the attraction of a mountain, the 
limit of perpetual snow, the obliquity of the 
ecliptic, Ac. Bouguer’s views on the intensity 
of light laid the foundation of photometry ; in 
1748 he invented the heliometer. [Boo-gay.] 
Bouguereau, William Adolphe, born at La 
Rochelle, 30th November 1825, studied art while 
engaged in business at Bordeaux, and proceeding 
to Paris, in 1850 gained the Grand Prix de Rome. 
He returned from Italy in 1855, having the yeai 
before first made a distinct mark by ‘The Body 
of St Cecilia borne to the Catacombs,’ which, 
with his ‘ Mater Atflictorum ’ (1876, purchased by 
government for 12,000 francs), is now in the 
Luxembourg He died in August 1905 [Boog-ro' ] 
Boubours, Dominique (1628-1702), Jesuit, 
critic, biographer, was born and died at Paris 
Bouilhet, Louis (1821-69), poet and dramatist, 
was born at Cany m Seine Inleneure, and died at 
Rouen. See Lives by Angot (1885) and De la 
Villo de Mirmont (1888). [Boo-yay'.] 

Bouill6, Franqois Claude Amour, Marquis 
de, French general, was bom in 1789 at the 
castle of Cluzel m Auvergne, entered the army at 
fourteen, and served with distinction during the 
Seven Years’ War. In 1768 he was appointed 
governor of Guadeloupe, and afterwards com- 
maiider-iu-chicf in the West Indies. When war 
broke out in 1778. he took from the British 
Dominica, Tobago, Su Eustache, Saba, St Martin, 
St Chnstoplu r\s, and Nevis. Louis XVI nomin- 
al ed him a member of the Assembly of Notables in 
1787-88; in ]790ho was made commander-m-chief 
of the army of the Meuse, Saar, and Moselle. 
Foiced to flee from France for his share in 
the attempted escape of Louis XVI., m 1791 
be entered the seivice of Gustav us 111. of 
Sweden, and afterwards ser\ed under the Prince 
of CondA He refused in 1793 to take the chief 
command in La Vendee ; and went to England, 
where he wrote his Memoircs $ur la Revolu- 
tion He died m London, 14th November 
1800. See Gabriel’s Jx>vis XVI . , BouilU, et 
Varennes (1874). [Boo-yay.] 

Bouillon, Godfrey ok. See Godfrey. 


Bouilly, Jean Nicolas (1762-1842), a prolific 
Fiencli dramatist, the ‘po6te lacrymal/ and 
writer for the young, was born at La Coudraye, 
near Tours, and died at Paris. See Life by 
Carr6 de Busserolles (Tours, 1875). [Boo-yee.] 
Boulainvilllers, Henri, Comte de (1668-1722), 
born at St Saire in Normandy, resigned the 
military profession and devoted himself to 
writing (posthumous) works on the ancient 
families ot France. [Boo-lan^-vet-yay ] 
Boulanger, Georges Ernest Jean Marie. 
French general, was born at Rennes, 20th April 
1837, ana educated at St Cyr. He served in 
Italy, China, the Franco-German war, and against 
the Commune, being several times wounded, and 
through radical influence was minister of war 
from January 1886 to May 1887. As such he 
urged forward the expulsion of his former patron, 
the Due d’Aumale, and the other Orleans princes, 
and through the introduction of some army 
reforms and the appearance of a fortunate music* 
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hall song in his praise, was adopted as the em- 
bodiment of the ‘ revenge’ policy bv the Parisians, 
who for some months suffered from what was 
termed the Boulanger fever. In 1887, while com- 
manding at Clermont-Ferrand, he was, for le- 
mark8 on the then war minister, ordered under 
arrest ; in 1888, for disobedience to orders, he was 
deprived of his command, but immediately elected 
deputy for Dordogne and Nord. He was wounded 
in a duel with M. Floquet, the minister-president, 
in the same year. Boulangisin became leally 
formidable in 1889, and was supported with large 
sums of money by leading Royalists for their own 
ends. But when the government prosecuted 
Boulanger he lost courage and fled the country. 
He was condemned in absence ; his schemes 
wholly collapsed, and on 80th September 1891 he 
shot himself on his mistress’s grave in a cemetery 
in Brussels. See French works by Chincholle 
(1889) and Verly (1893). [Boo-lon u ‘Zhay ] 

Boulaydela Meurthe, Antoine, Comte (1761- 
1840), a French statesman, who espoused the 
Revolution, but opposed Jacobinism, and under 
the Empire had an important part in preparing 
the Code Civil. His chief work was Bournenne 
et see Erreurs (1880). [Boo-lay-de-la-Mert.] 

Boule. See Buhl. 

Boulton, Matthew, engineer, was born 8d 
September 1728, at Birmingham, where his father 
was a silver stamper. Matthew extended the 
business by the purchase of a piece of barren 
heath at Soho, near Birmingham, his works 
there being opened in 1762. He entered into 
partnership with James Watt (q.v.), and m 1774 
they established a manufactory of steam-engines, 
which proved leinunerative only after eighteen 
anxious years. They unproved also coining 
machinery— it was only in 1882 that a Boulton 
press at the Mint was Anally discarded Boulton 
died at Soho, 18th August 1809. See Smiles’s 
Lives of Boulton and Watt (1865). 

Bourbakl, Charles Denis Sauter, French 
general, bom at Pau, 22d April 1810, tought in 
the Crimea and Italy. In 1870 ho commanded 
the Imperial Guard at Metz ; and under Gam- 
betta he organised the Army of the North, and 
commanded the Army of the Loire. His attempt 
to break the Prussian line at Belfort, though 
ably conceived, ended in disaster ; m a series of 
desultory attacks on a much interior torce, Jan 
15-17, 1871, he lost 10,000 men. In the wietched 
retreat to Switzerland that followed lie attempted 
suicide. He retired in 1879, and died 17th Sept. 
1897. See Life by Grandin (1897). [Boor-bah-kee.] 

Bourbon, a French family which for generations 
occupied the thrones of France and Naples, and 
still reigns in Spain. It derived its name from 
the castle of Bourbon (now Bourbon-l’Archam- 
bault, 12 miles NW. of Moulms m dep. Allier). 
Adh&nar, sire of Bourbon in the 10th century, 
traced his descent from Charles Martel. After 
several changes the seigniory of Bourbon de- 
volved upon an heiress, who in 1272 married 
Robert, tne sixth son of Louis IX. of France, and 
the name and possessions of the house thus 
passed to a branch of the royal family of the 
Capets. From Duke Robert sprang two lines. 
Tfoe elder ended with the famous Constable de 
Bourbon (see Bourbon, Charles). A repre- 
sentative of the younger line inherited the 
possessions of the Constable, and became Duke 
of Venddme. His son, Antoine, obtained by 
marriage the throne of Navarre, and Antoine's son 
was the famous Henry of Navarre (Henry IV.) 
who in 1589, on the extinction of the male line of 


Valois, fell heir to the crown of France. See the 
articles on Henry IV., Louis XIII.-XVIII., Charles 
X., and Chambord (Comte de). From a younger 
son of Louis XIII. the Orleans branch (see 
Orleans, Duke of) descends. From Louis XIV. 
descend also the branches that held or hold the 
thrones of Spain, Parma, and Naples. A 
younger brother of Antoine (Henry IV. 8 father) 
iounded the houses of Cond6 (q.v.) and Conti 
(q.v.). The branch of Montpensier was founded 
hi the 15tli century. The sons and grandsons of 
Louis Philippe held titles derived from Paris. 
Chartres, Nemours, Bn, Joitiville. Aumale, ana 
Montpensier. See works by Acliaintre (1825), 
Coiffler de Moret (1828), Mure (1860-68), Dussieux 
(1869), and Bmgham (1889). 

Bourbon, Charles (1490-1527), known as ‘the 
Constable de Bourbon,’ was son of Gilbert de 
Bourbon, Count of Montpensier, and the only 
daughter of the Duke of Bourbon. He thus 
united the vast estates of both these branches 
of the Bourbon family ; and for his bravery at 
the battle of Marignano in 1515 he was made 
Constable of France. But powerful enemies 
strove to undermine him in the favour of 
Francis I. ; and, threatened with the loss of 
some of his lands and dignities, he renounced 
the service of Franco, and concluded a private 
alliance with the Emperor Charles V., and with 
Henry VIII. of England. At the head of a force 
of German mercenaries he joined the Spanish 
army in Lombardy in 1523, and, invading France 
in 1524, failed at the siege of Marseilles. Next 
year, however, he was chief commander at the 
great victory of Pavia, in which Francis I. was 
taken prisoner. But Cliailes V. distrusted him, 
though he made him Duke of Milan and Spanish 
commander in Northern Italy. Along with 
Geoige of Frundsberg he led the mixed army of 
Spanish and German mercenaries that stormed 
and plundered Rome in 1527. Bom bon was 
struck down in the fierce struggle— by a bullet 
fired by Benvenuto Cellini, as the latter asserted. 

Bourchier, Thomas (c. 1404-86), Aichbishop of 
Canterbury, became Bishop of Worcester in 1434, 
of Ely in 1444, Archbishop in 1454, and a cardinal 
in 1473. having also been lord chancellor (1455-56). 
See vol. v. of Hook’s Lives of the Archbishops. 

Bourdaloue, Louis (1632-1704), pulpit orator, 
was born at Bourges, and filled in succession 
the chairs of Rhetoric, Philosophy, and Moral 
Theology in the Jesuit College of his native 
place, but was chiefly memorable as a powerful 
and eloquent preacher in Pans and at court. 
The year after the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, he was sent to Montpellier to bring back 
the Protestants to the Roman Catholic Church. 
In his later years he relinquished the pulpit, and 
devoted his time to hospitals, prisons, and pious 
institutions. See his works (6 vols. 1900), and Life 
by F. Castets (Paris, 2 vols. 1901-4). [Boor-da-loo.] 

Bourdon de 1’Oise, Franqois Louis (1760 ?-97), 
took part m storming the Tuileries, sat in the 
Convention, voted for the execution of Louis 
XVI., but in 1797 was transported by the Directory 
to Cayenne, where he died [Boor-don0-del-u'ahf.] 

Bourgelat, Claude (1712-99), veterinary sur- 
geon, born in Lyons, founded there in 1761 the 
first veterinary school in Europe. [Boorzhdah.) 

Bourgeois, L£on Victor Auguste (1851-1925), 
French statesman, born in Paris, studied law, 
and served as Minister of Public Instruction 
(1890-92, 1898), of Justice (1892-98), Labour (1912- 
1913, 1917), Prime Minister (1895-96). A deputy 
from 1888, a senator from 1905, he was President 
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of tli6 Chamber 1902-8, of the Senate 1920. He i e- 
presented France at the Hague Conference 1907, 
and on the League of Nations 1920. [Boorzh-wah. ] 

Bourgeois, Sir Peter Francis (1756-1811), 
landscape painter, born in London of Swiss 
parentage, became a R.A. in 1793. 

Bourget, Paul, novelist and Academician 
(1894), born at Amiens m 1852, first wrote strik- 
ing verse : La Vie InquUte (1875), Edel (1878), and 
Les Aveux (1881). His Essais (1883) indicated 
Ids true strength ; the second series, Nouveaux 
Essais de Psychologie contemporaine (1886), was a 
singularly subtle inquiry into the causes of 
pessimism in France. Bouigct’s first novel, 
L' In kparable (1884), was follow etl by a steady 
stieain of works which placed him in the front 
rank of modern French novelists. He also wiote 
La Bairicade (1910) and Lc Tiibun (1911), dramas; 
Sensations d'ltalie (1892); Ontie Mei (1895), on 
the United States; Socxologu tt Litthaturc (1909); 
Pages de Critique et de Doctr uie (1912). His woiks 
after 1892 showed a marked reaction fiom lealism 
and scepticism towards mysticism, [Boor-zhay ] 

Bourlgnon, Antoinette, born at Lille, 13th 
January 1016, believing heiself called to restore 
the pure spirit of the gospel, fled from home, 
entered a convent, had chaige of a hospital at 
Lille, at Amsterdam (1007) gathered followeis and 
printed enthusiastic works, but was driven out. 
founded a hospital in Bast Friesland, and died 
at Franeker, 80th October 1080. Bouugniaimm 
about 1720 so prevailed m Scotland that till 1889 
a solemn renunciation was demanded from every 
entrant on the ministry. Her works were edited 
by Poiret (25 vols. Amsterdam, 1070-84; 2d ed. 
1717). See book by MacEwen (1910). [ Boor • 
in-yon ff .] 

Bourmont, Louis de Ghaisnes, Comte de 
(1773-1846), a French marshal, the conqueior of 
Algiers, was born and died at his paternal castle 
of Bourmont, in Apjou. He went into exile at 
the Revolution, but from 1794 to 1799 was engaged 
m the struggle in La Yend6e. Subsequently he 
obtained the lavour of Napoleon, and for his bril- 
liant services in 1818-14 was made general. In 1814 
he declared for the Bourbons ; yet, on Napoleon’s 
return from Elba, he went over to him, only once 
more to desert on the eve of Ligny. His evidence 
went far to bring about Ney’s execution. Ho was 
appointed minister of war in 1829, and in 1830 
received the command of the expedition against 
Algiers. His rapid success won him the mar- 
shal’s baton, but on the July Revolution he was 
superseded, and went to England to share the 
exile of Charles X. In 1833 Doni Miguel of Por- 
tugal placed him &t the head of lus troops, but 
the brief campaign was unsuccessful. [Boor-mon 0 . J 

Bcftirne, Hugh, the founder of the Primitive 
Methodists, was born 8d April 1772, at Fordhays, 
Stoke-upon-Trent, and died at Bemersley, 11th 
October 1852. His zeal as a Wesleyan preacher 
for large open-air meetings, carried on once from 
6 a.m. till 8 p.m«, received no countenance from 
the leaders of the denomination ; and in 1808 lie 
was cut off from the Wesleyan connection. But 
he quickly gathered round him many devoted 
adherents ; and in 1810 a committee of ton 
members was formed at Standley, noar Bemeis- 
ley. The title of Primitive Methodists was 
adopted in 1812; by the people they were 
sometimes called Ranters, Bourne and his 
brother founded the first chapel of the body at 
Tunstall in 1811. For the greater part of his life 
he worked os a carpenter and builder, but found 
time to visit Scotland, Ireland, and the United 


States. Amongst hm wntings was a History of 
the Primitive Methodists (1823). [Boorn.] 

Bourne, Vincent (1695-1747), lAtin poet, from 
Westminster passed m 1714 to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and after obtaining a fellowship in 
1720, became a master m his old school. Cowper, 
one of lus pupils, expressed his ‘love for the 
memory of Vinny Bourne,’ and actually thought 
him ‘ a better Latin poet than Tibullus, Proper- 
tins, Ausomus, and not at all inferior to Ovid.' 
Lamb, more happily, remarks : ‘ What a sweet, 
unpretending, pretty-mannered, matterful crea- 
ture ! Sucking from every flower, making a 
flower of everything. His diction all Latin, and 
his thoughts all English!’ Mitford’s edition 
(1840) of his Poemata (1734) has a memoir. 

Bourrienne, Louis Antoine Fauvelet de 
(1769-1834), was born at Sens, and at the military 
school of Bnenne formed the closest intimacy 
with Napoleon, who m 1797 made him his secre- 
tary He accompanied him to Italy and to 
Egypt, and in 1801 was nominated a councillor of 
state. In 1802 he was dismissed lor being impli- 
cated m a dishonourable bankruptcy ; but in 
1804 he was appointed to a post at Hamburg. 
He was recalled on a charge of peculation, and 
had to refund 1 ,000,000 francs. He now decidedly 
joined the party which sought the restoration of 
the Bourhons. After their return in 1815 he sat 
in the Cliamher of Representatives, where he 
figured as an opponent of Liberalism. He was 
also for a short time minister of state. The 
i evolution of 1830 and the loss of his fortune 
(occasioned by extravagance) caused his reason to 
give way, and he died in an asylum at Caen. His 
Mimoires (10 vols. 1829; new ed. 1895; trans. 
1893), an untrustworthy authority for Napoleon’s 
life, aie probably* ot by linn. See D'Almenas’ 
Bouvenus de Bom i lenne (1894) [Boor-n-en’.] 
Boursault, Edme (1636-1701), a French poet 
and playwnght, was born at Mussy-l’Ev^que in 
Aube, and died in Paris. See a work by Samt- 
Ren6 Taillandtei (1881). [Boor-so' ] 

Boussingault, Jean Baptiste (1802-87), agri- 
cultural chemist, was bom and died in Paris, and 
was professor of Chemistry at Lyons. See his 
Mbnoires (1892). [Boos-san a -go'.] 

Bouterwek, Friedrich (1765-1828), was bom 
at Oker, near Goslar, and from 1797 was professor 
of Philosophy at Gottingen. Of his Ceschichte der 
veuern Poesie und Beredsamkeit (12 vols. 1801-19), 
the pait relating to Spanish literature was trans- 
lated into Spanish (1828) and English (1828). 

Boutmy, Emile (1835-1906), French historian, 
born m Pans, wrote on the English constitution 
(1887) and people (1901). 

Boutroux, Emile (1845-1921), philosopher, pro- 
fessor at the Sorbonne(from 1888), member of the 
French Academy, was born at Montrouge, Paris. 

Boutwell, George Sewall (1818-19051, an 
Ameitcau statesman, born at Brookline, 
Massachusetts, was a member of the state 
legislature (1842-61), and governor of Massa- 
chusetts (1851 and 1852). Having joined the Re- 
ublicau party, in 1862 he organised the new 
epaitinentot internal revenue, and sat hi con- 
gress from 1862 to 1869, taking a leading part m 
the impeachment of President Johnson (1868). 
He was secretary of the treasury 1869-78. 

Bowdloh, Thomas Edward, African traveller, 
born at Bristol, 20th June 1791, conducted a 
successful mission to Ashanti (1816); mid on 
his return (1818) studied mathematics, Ac., in 
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Paris to such purpose as to gain a Cambridge 
prize of £1000. Aggrieved at his treatment by 
the African Company, he exposed their manage- 
ment in a volume which led government to take 
over their possessions. In 1822 he began a trig- 
onometrical survey of the Gambia, where ho 
died of fever, 16th January 1824. Soe his Mission 
to Ashanti (1819; newed. 1873), and the narrative 
ojf his last voyage, edited by his wife (1825). 

JBowdltOh, Nathaniel, LL.D. (1778-1^38), 
mathematician and astronomer, bom at Salem, 
Mass., died at Boston, having been a coopei, ship- 
chandler, clerk, supercargo, master of a merchant- 
ship, and from 1823 an actuary. He published 
New American Practical Navigator (1802) and 
an admirable translation of Laplace’s Meca tuque 
CHeste (1829-38). See Memoir by his son (1839) 
Bowdler, Thomas (1764-1825), editor of the 
‘ Family Shakespeare ' (1818) and of a ‘ bowdlerised ’ 
Gibbon (1826), was born of lich parents at Ashley, 
Bath, and died at Rhyddings, Swansea. 

Bowdoin, James (1727-90), an American states- 
man and scientist, of Huguenot descent, in 1785- 
80 governor of Massachusetts. [Bo'dcn ] 

Bowen, Charles Synge Christopher, Lord 
(1835-94), born at Woollaston reotorj , Chepstow, 
and educated at Lille, Rugby, and Balliol, became 
Recorder of Penzance (1S71) and a Loid Justice ot 
Appeal (1882). See Lite by Cunningham (1897) 
Bowen, Francis (1811-90), an Amencan niitor 
on philosophy and political economy, was born at 
CliaiIe8town, Mass., and died at Cambiidge See 
his Gleanings from a Literary life (1880). 

Bowen, Sir George Ferguson (1821-99), born 
at Taughbojne, Co Donegal, tioin the Chartei- 
house passed to Trinity, Oxloid, in 1844 obtained 
a Brasenose fellowship, and became gov ernoi ot 
Queensland (1859), New Zealand (1808), Victona 
(1878), Mauritius (1875), and llong-kong (1SS3), 
and royal commissioner at Malta (1888). lie was 
made a GC.M.G. m 1860 Stanley Lane Poole 
has edited his Thirty Yeais of Colonial Govern- 
ment (1889). [Bo'en.] - 

Bower, Archibald (1686-1760), ex -Jesuit 
author of a History of the Popes (7 vols 1748-66), 
was born at Dundee, and died in London. 

Bower, or Bowmaker, Walter (1385-1449), 
abbot of Inchcolin in the Firth of Fot th, continued 
the Latin Scotichronicon of Foidun (qv) from 
1153 to 1437. See Goodall’s edition (Bum. 1759). 

Bowerbank, James Scott, LL.D., F.R.S. (1797- 
1877), a London distiller, geologist, natuialist, 
and microscopist. His speciality was sponges. 
Bowes, Marjory, the first wife of Knox (q.v.). 
Bowie, Colonel Jim (c. 1790-1836), inventor of 
the curved dagger or sheath -knife named after 
him, fell in the Texan war. [Boo’ey ] 

Bowles, Caroline Anne. See Southey. 
Bowles, William Lisle, D.D., poet, was born 
24th September 1762; at King’s Sutton vicarage, 
Northamptonshire. Educated at Winchester and 
Trinity College, Oxford, m 1804 lie became a pre- 
bendary of Salisbury and rector of Bremhill, in 
Wiltshire. Here he spent in easy circumstances 
the rest of his long life, dying at Salisbury, 7tli 
April 1850. His Fourteen Sonnets , written chiefly 
on Picturesque Spots during a Journey (1789), bad 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Southey among their 
enthusiastic admirers , and through his influence 
over them Bowles may be looked on as the 
founder of a school of English poetry m which 
his own name was soon eclipsed by theirs. Of 
his subsequent poetical works (14 vols. 1789-1837) 


the longest is The Spirit of Discovery , and the 
best, perhaps, The Missionary of the Andes. In 
1806 he published an edition of Pope, and an 
opinion which he expressed on Pope’s poetical 
merits led to a rather memorable controversy 
(1809-25) in which Campbell and Byron were his 
antagonists. Of his prose writings maybe men- 
tioned a rather dry Life of Bishop Ken (2 vols. 
1830). See the Memoir by Gilflllan prefixed to 
his collected poems (Edin. 1855). [Boles.] 
Bowman, Sir William, Bart. (ere. 1884), 
oculist, was born in Nantwicli, 20th July 1816, 
and died in London, 29th March 1892. With 
Todd he published Physiological Anatomy (5 vols. 
1845-56), and gained a high reputation by his 
Lectures on Operations on the Eye (1849). His 
Collected Papers appealed in 1892. [Bo’ man.] 
Bowring, Sir John, born in Exeter, 17th Oct. 
1792, on leaving school entered a merchant’s 
office, and there pursued that course of polyglot 
study whereby, as ho afterwards boasted, he 
knew two hundred, and could speak a hundred, 
languages. The national poetry of different 
peoples had special attractions for him, and he 
translated the folk-songs of almost all thecountnes 
of Europe. In 1821 he formed a close friendship 
with Jeremy Bentham (q.v.), and in 1824 became 
the first editor of his radical Westminster Review. 
His Sketch of the Language and Literature of Hol- 
land (1829) procured for him the degree of Doctor 
of Laws from Groningen. He visited Switzer- 
land, Italy, Egypt, Syria, and the countries of 
the Zollverem, and prepared valuable government 
reports on their commerce. He sat m parliament 
for Kilmarnock from 1835 to 1837, for Bolton from 
1841 to 1849, and actively promoted the adoption 
of fiee trade. From 1849 to 1853 he was British 
consul at llong-kong ; m 1854 he was knighted 
and made governoi. In 1856 an insult having 
been offered to a Chinese pirate bearing the 
British flag (the ‘affair of the lorcha Arrow ’), 
Bowring oidered the bombardment of Canton, a 
proceeding which nearly upset the Palmerston 
ministry. In 1855 he concluded a commercial 
treaty with Siam, in 1858 made a tour through 
the Philippines ; and his accounts of those two 
visits are about the most readable of thirty-six 
works. Ho retired in 1859, and died at Claie- 
mont, Exeter, 23d November 1872. See his Auto- 
biographical Reminiscences (1877). 

Bowyer, Sir George, born in 1811 at Radley, 
near Oxford, in 1839 was called to the bar Con- 
vened to Catholicism in 1850, he represented 
Dundalk 1852-68, and the county of Wexford 
1874-80; his Home Rule principles estranged 
him from the Liberal party, and in 1876 led to his 
expulsion from the Reform Club. He succeeded 
his father as seventh baronet in 1860, and died 
suddenly in London, 7th June 1883. He wrote 
soveral able works on constitutional law and 
Catholic subjects [Bo'yer.] 

Bowyer, William (1699-1777). London printer 
and classical scholar, studied at St John’s 
College, Cambridge, and in 1722 went into part- 
nership with his father, William Bowyer (1663- 
1787). In 1767 he was nominated printer to the 
two Houses of Parliament He published several 
philological tracts, translated Rousseau’s para- 
doxical Discourse (1751), and wrote two essays 
on the Origin of Printing (1774) ; but his chief 
production was a Greek New Testament. 

Boxall, Sir William (1800-79), portrait-painter, 
from 1865 to 1874 was director of the National 
Gallery. He was elected an A.RA. in 1861, an 
R.A. in 1863, and was knighted in 1867. 
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Boyce, William (1710-79), born in London, 

In 1736 was appointed composer to the Chapel- 
royal, in 1768 organist. He holds a high rank as 
a composer of church music; Ins works include 
the song ‘ Hearts of Oak,’ the sci enata of Solomon 
(1743), and a valuable collection of Cathedral Music 
(3 vols. 1760). 

Boycott, Captain Charles C., the agent for 
Lord Erne in County Mayo, as one of tho first 
victims m 1880 of Mr Parnell’s system of social 
excommunication gave in the vetb ‘to boycott’ a 
new word to most Euiopean languages. He died 
atFlixton, Bungay, 21st June 1897 
Boyd, Andrew Kennedy Hutchison, D.D., 
LL.1)., born in Auelnnleck manse, Ayrshire, 3d 
November 1825, was educated at King’s College, 
London, and Glasgow University lie studied 
for the English bar, in 1851 received Presbytenan 
ordination, and had been minister ot Newton- 
on*Ayr, Kirkpatnck-Iiongray, and St Bemaid’s, 
Edmbuigh, before liis settlement m 1865 at St 
Andrews. He became known by lus essays in 
Fraser’s Magazine signed A.K.II.13., and lepimted 
as Recreations of a Counti g Faison (3 senes, 1859- 
61 )l He poisoned himself accidentally at Bourne- 
mouth, March 1, 1899. See his Tnenty~jiie Ycais 
of St Andrews (2 vols 1S92), St Anduws and Elsi- 
where (1895), and Last Ycais of St Andiews (1896) 
Boyd, Benjamin (c. 1790-1851), from 1841 a 
great Australian squatter, was born at Merton 
Hall Wigtownshne, failed in his scheme to make 
* Boyd Town ’ m New South Wales a great com- 
mercial port, and disap peaied in tho Solomon 
Islands on his way back from California. 

Boyd, Mark Alexander (1663-1601), a Scottish 
Latinist and free-lance, who was born and died 
at Penkill Castle, Ayrshire. 

Bovd, Zachary (c. 1585-1653), Scottish divine, 
was educated at Kilmarnock and at the univer- 
sities of Glasgow and St Andrews, afterwards 
becoming a regent or professor of the Protestant 
college of Saumur in France Returning to 
Scotland in 1621, he was two years later appointed 
minister of the Barony parish, Glasgow, and was 
thrice elected rector of the university. His 
principal prose work, The Last Battell of the Soule 
in Death (1629), was reprinted, with & life of the 
author, by Gabriel Neil, in 1831 ; of the quaint 
Zion's Flowers (1644)— mostly metrical versions of 
Scripture history, and commonly called Boyd s 
Bible’— -a selection was reprinted m 1855 ; and 
the Four Inters of Comfort (1640) were reprinted 
in 1878. He left his MSS. and library, with a 
considerable legacy, to Glasgow University. 

Boydell, John (1719-1804), was born at Dor- 
rington, Shropshire, in 1741 trudged up to 
London, where he learned engraving, started a 
print-shop, and in 1790 was Lord Mayor. From 
his ‘Shakespeare Gallery’ of 162 pictures by 
Opie, Reynolds, Northcote, West, &c., was 
engraved a superb volume of plates (1803) to 
accompany a splendid edition of Shakespeare s 
works 79 vols. fob, 1792-1801). The immense 
sums of money he spent on these illustrations 
brought him into difficulties. 

Boye, Kaspar Johannes (1791-1853), a Danish 
poet and dramatist, horn in Norway. 

Boyen, Leopold yon (1771-1848) Prussian 
general. See his Erinnerungen (8 vols. 1889-90). 

Boyer, Alexis, Baron de (1757-1883), a great 
PS’onch surgeon was boru a tailor s son at 
Uzerches in Limiusin, and in 1805 was appointed 
flrat surgeon to Napoleon whom he eocom- 
ponied on his campaigns. IBwan- yaif.J 


Boyer, Jean Pierre, president of Haytl, was 
born a mulatto, 28th February 1776, at Port-au- 
Pnnce. Sent early to France, in 1792 he entered 
the army, and distinguished himself against the 
British on their invasion of Haytl Ho aided 
Petion in overthrowing Dessalines in 1806, and 
establishing an independent republic in the 
western part of the island. President P6tion on 
his deathbed recommended him as his successor 
(1818). After tho death of Christophe, he united 
the negro district with the mulatto in 1820, next 
year added also the eastern district, hitherto 
Spanish, and in 1825, for 150,000,000 francs, 
obtained recognition ol independence from 
France. He governed Hayti well for fifteen 
years, but his partiality to the mulattoes made 
the pure negioes rise m insurrection in 1843. 
Boyer fled, and died at Paris, 9th July 1850. 

Boyle, Charles (1676-1731), fiom 1703 fourth 
Earl of Orrery, in 1721 was imprisoned in the 
Tower as a Jacobite. In the great controversy 
on the letters of Fhalans, he was Atterbury’s 
stalking-horse against Bentley (q.v.) , and the 
‘Orrery* was named in his honour by its in- 
ventor, George Graham. 

Bovle, Georoe David (1828-1901), born in 
Edmbuigh, the son of a Loul President, was 
educated at Edinburgh Academy, the Charter- 
house, and E\eter College, Oxford, became vicar 
of Kiddei minster in 1867, and m 1880 Dean of 
Salisbury. See lus Recollections (1895). 

Boyle, John (1707-62), fifth Earl of Orrery 
(1731), and fifth Earl of Cork (1753), is re- 
membeied more by his rancorous Remarks on 
Swift (1751), his intimate friend, as was also 
Pope, than by an excellent translation of the 
Letters of Pliny (17511 

Boyle, Richard (..566-1643), the Great Earl of 
Cork, was born at Canterbury, of good family. 
After studying at Cambndge and the Middle 
Temple, he vent over to Ireland with a few 
pounds m his pocket to hew his way to fortune 
(1588). He married an heiress, purchased large 
estates in Munster and impioved them, promoted 
the immigration of English Protostanta, and won 
the favour of Queen Elizabeth. He built bridges, 
founded harbours and towns, elected thirteen 
strong castlos, and from his ironworks reaped 
£100,000 About 4000 persons found employ- 
ment on his vast plantations. He was knighted 
in 1603 ; in 1620 became Viscount Dungarvan 
and Earl of Cork ; and in 1631 was made lonl high- 
treasurer, an office which remained hereditary in 
his family. In his old age the Munster rebels 
compelled bun to turn his castle into a fortress, 
but he soon raised a little army, smote the rebels, 
and quenched rebellion in his borders. See Lift 
ami Utters by D Townshend (1904). 

Boyle, The Hon. Robert (1627-91), physicist, 
fourteenth child of the first Earl of Cork, was 
born at Lismore Castle in Munster, studied 
at Eton, and went to the Coutiuent for six 
years. On his return in 1644, he fouud himself 
in possession, by his father’s death, of the manor 
of Stalbridge, where he devoted himself to chem- 
istry and natural philosophy. He was one of 
the first members of the association ( 1645 ) which 
became the Royal Society. Settling at Oxford in 
1654, he experimented m pneumatics, and un- 
proved the air-pump. As a director of the East 
India Company (for which he had procured the 
Charter) he worked for the propagation of Chris- 
tianity in the East, circulated at his own expense 
translations of the Scriptures, and by bequest 
founded tb» ‘Boyle Lecture#’ in defence 91 
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Christianity. In 1668 he took up residence in 
London with his sister, Lady Ranelagh, and 
gave much of his time to the Royal Society. In 
1088 he shut himself up, in order to repair the 
loss caused bv the accidental destruction of his 
MSS. He believed in the possibility of some of 
the alchemistic transmutations; but has justly 
been termed the true precursor of the modern 
chemist. He discovered ‘ Mariotto’s law ’ seven 
years before Manotte (q.v.). See his woiks (with 
correspondence and Life by Ur Hitch, 5 vols. 
1744), and Life by Flora Masson (1914) 

Boyle, Roger (1621-79), soldier and states- 
man, was third son of the Earl of Cork, and 
in childhood was made Baron Bioghill. Edu- 
cated at Trinity College, Dublin, he in the Civil 
War first took the royalist side; but after the 
death of the king, came under the personal 
iufluenca of Cromwell, and distinguished himself 
in the Irish campaign. He became one of 
Cromwell's special council, and a momber of 
his House of Lords. On Cromwell’s death, he 
tried to support Richard, but foreseeing that his 
cause was hopeless, crossed to Ireland, and 
secured it for the king. Four months after the 
Restoration he was made Earl of Orrery. He 
wrote poems, six tragedies, two comedies, a 
romance entitled Parthenissa (105 i), and a Trea- 
tise of the Art of War (1677). 

Boylesve, Rkn£ (1867-1926), Fiencli novelist 
and Academician (1918), wrote L' Enfant h la 
Balustrade (1903), &c. [Bwa-lev.] 

Bozzaris, Marcos (1788-1828), Greek patriot, 
was born at Suli m Epirus, and m 1803 was forced 
to retreat to the Ionian Isles by All Pasha (q.v.) 
In 1820 at the head of 800 expatnated Suliotes 
he gamed soveial victories for All against the 
sultan ; in 1822 he skilfully defended Missolonghi, 
but fell in an attack on the Turkish-Al banian 
army at Karpetiisi. [Bot-tzah'rees.] 

Brabazon, Hercules Brabazon (1821-1906), 
English painter and sqmte (who changed lus 
name from Shai pe), born in Pans, excelled as a 
water-colourist. See Life by Hind (1912). 

Braboume, Edward Huoessi-n Knatchbull- 
Hugessen, Lord (1829-93), politician ami writer 
of children’s story-books, bom at Mersh&m, 
Hatch, Kent, was raised to the peerage in 1880. 

Bracoio, or Fortebracci, nicknames of Andiea 
de Montone (1368-1424), a fiee-lance born at Peru- 
gia. In 1416 he obtained the sovereignty of his 
native city; m 1417 lie held Rome for a tune. 
Next he commanded the troops of Queen Joanna 
of Naples, and was created Count of Fcggia and 
Prince of Capua. In 1423, by the queen’s com- 
mand, he was crowned Prince of Aquila and 
Capua. His ambition now soared to the throne 
of Naples itself. He overran Campania and 
Apulia, and advanced into Calabria, but in a 
battle before Aquila was wounded and taken 
prisoner. Three days later he died. [ Bratch'yo .] 

Braoe, Charles Lorino, author and philan- 
thropist, was born at Litchfield, Connecticut, 
19th June 1826, and died in the Engadine, 11th 
August 1890. He founded the Children’s Aid 
Society in 1853, and wrote notes of visits to 
Hungary (1852), Germany (1853) Norway (1857), 
and California (1869), besides The Races oj the Old 
World (1863), Gesta Chrlsti (1882), &c. 

Bracegirdle, Anne (c. 1663-1748), a lovely aud 
virtuous actress, who played from 1688 to 1707. 

Braohelll, Hugo Franz (1834-92), statistician, 
was born at Brttnn, and died in Vienna. 


Braohet, Auguste, philologist, was born at 
Tours, 29th July 1844, trainea under Diez and 
Littr6, and attached to the Bibliotheque Nationale 
in 1864. He held posts in the Fcole des Hautes 
fitudes and tcoU Poly technique. Of his many works 
on philology, things Italian, and miscellaneous 
matters, the best known are his Grainmaive 
Ihstonque of French (1867 ; trails. I860), which 
reached a 20th edition in ten years, and the 
Dictionnaire Etymologique (1870 ; trails. 1878). 
He died at Cannes, 31st May 1898. [ Brah-shay .] 

Brachvogel, Albert Emil (1824-78), a play- 
wright and novelist, was born at Breslau. 

Brackenbury, Sir Henry, general, was born 
at Bolingbioke, Lincolnshire, 1st September 1887, 
ami was educated at Tunbridge, Eton, and Wool- 
wich. He entered the artillery in 1866, and 
served m the Indian Mutiny, the Ashanti cam- 
paign (1873-74), the Nile Expedition (1884-85), 
Ac. ; was made a member of tlie Council of India 
(1891), director-general of oidnance (1899-1904), 
and Privy Councillor (1904). Author of seveial 
woiks, he died Apnl 20, 1914. 

Bracton, Henry de, an ecclesiastic and jurist, 
was a ‘justice ltineiant,’ in 1264 became arch- 
deacon of Barnstaple and chancellor of Exeter 
I Catliedial, and died m 1268. His De Ijegibus et 
I Coimu’tudunbus Anglue, the eailiest attempt at 
a systematic treatment of the body of English 
law, was tlist punted entiie in 1569 (edited by Sir 
Travels Twiss, 6 vols. 1878-83; by G. E. Wood- 
bine, 1915 et seq.)\ and in 1887 F. Maitland 
published a Collection of Cases , with proofs that 
this was the actual collection on which Biacton’s 
treatise was founded. 

Braddock, Edward, a British general, born in 
Poithshire about 1695, entered the Coldstream 
Guards in 1710, and, appointed to command 
against the French in America, on July 8, 1755, 
reached the Mouongahela. On the 9th he pushed 
forward to invest Fort Duquesne (now Pitts- 
burgh), when, 7 miles from It, he was attacked 
by a party of 900 French and Indians, and the 
dense cover exposed the British to a withering 
fue After two hours’ fighting, m which Brad- 
dock, whose bravery was never called in question, 
had four horses shot under him, and was mortally 
wounded, the survivors made a hasty retreat 
under Washington, the only one of Braddock *s 
staff who escaped unhurt. No less than 63 out of 
86 officers, and 914 out of 1373 men engaged, were 
killed or wounded. The French loss was trifling. 
Braddock died July 13, 1765, at Great Meadows, 
about 60 miles from the scene of his fatal surprise. 
See Win throp Sargent's monograph (Philadelphia, 
1855), and Parkman’s Montcalm and Wolfe (1884). 

Braddon, Mary Elizabeth, novelist, was born 
in Soho Square, London, in 1837, the daughter of 
a solicitor. She early showed a turn for literature, 
which she indulged by sending verses, &c., to 
a Brighton newspaper. Neither a comedietta 
brougnt out at the Strand in 1860, a volume of 
verse, nor one or two novels, had had much 
success, when, in 1862, Lady Audley’s Secret , the 
story of a golden-haired murderess, attained an 
enormous popularity, in three months reaching 
its eighth three- volume edition. Aurora Floyd 
(1863) was little less popular. Of some seventy- 
five novels by her. perhaps the best is Ishmael 
(1884), a tale of the Second Empire, which depends 
not so much on sensation as on character. Several 
of them appeared in Belgravia, of which she was 
for some years editor. She married in 1874 the 

? ublisher, Mr John Maxwell (1825-95), and died 
’ebruRry 4, 1915, 
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Bradford, John (c. 1510-55), a Marian martyr, 
burnt at Smithfleld, was bom at Manchester, and 
in 1551 became a prebendary of St Paul’s. 

Bradford, William (1590-1656), a ‘Pilgrim 
Father,' was born at Ansterfleld, near Doncaster, 
and, having m 1608 escaped to Amsterdam, in 1620 
sailed in the Mayflower, and m 1621 succeeded 
Carver as governor of Plymouth colony. 

Bradford, William (1663-1752), an early Amer- 
ican printer, was a Leicestershire Quaker. 

Bradlaugh, Charles, a social reformer, but 
vigorous anti-socialist, was boin in London 28th 
September 1833. He was m turn errand-boy, 
small coal-merchant, and troojier at Dublin. 
Buying his discharge, he returned to London in 
1853, became tnne-keeper to u builder, clerk to a 
solicitor, and ere long a busy secularist lecturer, 
and pamphleteer under the name of ‘ Iconoclast ’ 
His voice was heard m all popular causes, alike 
on platforms throughout the country and in the 
pages of his National Reformer; in 1880 he was 
elected M.P. for Northampton. He claimed to 
make affirmation of allegiance in lieu of taking 
the parliamentary oath ; but the House refused 
to allow him either to make oath or to affiim 
He was thrice re-elected, and at length, m 1886, 
having taken the oath, was allowed to take his 
seat. In parliament he gained respect by his 
strong sense and debating power, and lie earned 
wide popularity by his agitation against perpetual 
pensions. Of his writings the best known is the 
Impeachment of the House of Brunswick. His 
republication, in conjunction with Mrs Annie 
Besant (q.v.), of a pamphlet, The Fruits of Philo- 
sophy— n proposed solution of the over- popula- 
tion question — led m 1876 to a sentence of six 
months* imprisonment and a £200 flue, but the 
conviction was quashed on appeal He died 
30th January 1891. See Life by his daughter and 
J. M. Robertson (2 vols. 1894). 

Bradley, Edward (‘Cutlibert Bede,’ 1827-89), 
was born at Kiddermmstei , and educated at Dm - 
ham University. His facetious dcsciiption of 
Oxford life in Adventui es of Verdant Gi een (1853- 
57) was the first and most popular of 26 works. 

Bradley, Francis Herbert, O.M. (1846-1924), 
half-brother of Dean Biadley, wrote Appeal ance 
and Reality (1893) and other philosophical works. 

Bradley, George Granville (1821-1903), Dean 
Stanley’s biographer, fiom Rugby passed to Uni- 
versity Colloge, Oxford, and became a fellow 



lege, and in 1881 dean of Westminster. 

Bradley, IIbnkY? D.Litt , philologist, bom in 
1845 at Manchester, became jomt-editoi of the 
Oxford English Dictionary m 1889, Aiul died m 1923. 

Bradley, James, astronomer, was born at 
Sherborne, Gloucestei shire, in 1693, and fiom 
Noi thl each gram mat -school passed m 1711 to 
Balhol College, Oxford. His genius for mathe- 
matics and astiononiy soon won him the friend- 
ship of Halley and Newton, and secured his 
election to the Royal Society in 1718. In 1719 
he obtained the vicarage of Bndstow, and m 
1720 a sinecure rectory m Pembrokeshire ; but 
he resigned both in 1721 on his election to tho 
Savilian professorship of Astronomy at Oxford. 
In 1729 he published his discovery of the aber- 
ration of light; in 1748 he discoveied that the 
inclination of tho earth’s axis to the ecliptic is 
not constant. In 1742 he succeeded Halley as 
regius professor of Astronomy at Greenwich, and 
in 1752 he received a crown pension of £25Q * 


ear. He died at Chalford, Gloucestershire, 18th 
uly 1762, and was buried at Mmchmhampton. 
His 60,000 astronomical observations fill two 
folio vote. (1798-1805). See Rigaud’s Works and 
Correspondence of Bradley, with Memoir (1832). 

Bradshaw, Georoe (1801-68), originator in 
1839 of railway guides, was a Manchester Quaker 
map-maker, and died of cholera at Christiania. 

Bradshaw, Henry, librarian, was born m 
London, 2d February 1831, of Anglo-Irish Quaker 
ancestry, but the son of a City banker. At Eton 
(1843-50) he rose to be head of the school, but 
from King’s College, Cambridge, took only a 
second class. A master for two yeais at St 
Columba’s College, Dublin (1854-56), he then 
entered the University Library, Cambridge, of 
which from 1867 he was head He died 10th 
Feb. 1886. His published writings only partially 
illustrate his amazing knowledge of Celtic and 
ecclesiastical antiquities, Chaucer, early printing, 
&c. See Memoir by Prothero (1889) 

Bradshaw, John, regicide, boin near Stockport 
in 1602, m 1627 was called to the bar at Gray’s 
Inn ‘ He practised,’ says bis friend Milton, ‘ with 
singular success ; ’ still, be was little known 
when, on 13th Jan. 1649, be waB appointed presi- 
dent at the trial of Charles I. On that solemn 
occasion his manners were as short as his speeches 
weie lengthy. For re waul he was made per- 
manent president of the Council of State and 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, with a 
grant of estates worth £2000 per annum. His 
' sti ft* republicanism ’ embroiled him with Crom- 
well, who twice attempted to depnve bun of his 
office of chief-justice of Chester ; but there is no 
direct proof that he ever engaged m the Fifth 
Monarchy plots After Oliver’s death he was 
appointed a commitjtoner of the Great Seal ; and 
his last public act was to protest against the 
seizure of Speaker Lenthall by the aimy. He 
died 22d No\ ember 1659, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey, but was dismteried and 
gibbeted with Oiomwell and Ireton. 

Bradshaw, William (1571-1618), a rigid Puri- 
tan, author of many treatises, was born at Market 
Boswortli, studied at Emmanuel College, Cam- 
budge, and died at Chelsea. 

Bradstreet, Ann (1612-72), nU Dudley, Puri- 
tan poetess, in 1628 married Simon Bradstreet 
(1603-97), afterwaids governor of Massachusetts. 
In 1630 they emigrated with the Wmthrops. 
Her Phineas-Fletchei -like poems were piivately 
printed at New Yoik in 1897. 

Brad'wardine, Thomas, born at Chichester 
about 1290, studied with distinguished success 
at Merton College, Oxford, and m 1825 was 
one of the proctors of the university. His 
fame as a theologian was founded on his theo- 
logical lectures De Causa Dei contra Pdagium 
(edited by Sir Henry Savile, 1618), an able defence 
of tho Augustmian doctrines of grace, fully 
proving his right to the title of ‘Doctor pro- 
fundus. ’ Called about 1836 to London, he became 
chancellor of St Paul’s, a prebendary of Lincoln, 
and confessor to Edward III , whom he accom- 
panied on his campaigns m France. In 1348 
Bradwardme was elected Archbishop Stratford’s 
successor by the chapter of Canterbury, and, m 
spite of a dispute with the king, he had been 
consecrated at Avignon in July 1349, when, 
returning to England, he died* of the Black 
Death at Lambeth, 26th August. 

Brady, Nicholas (1659-1726), born at Bandon, 
was educated at Westminster, Christ Church 
(Oxford), and Dublin, and held from 1696 to his 
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death the living of Richmond, along with Strat- 
ford-on-Avon and Glapham in succession, 'i ho 
metrical version of the Psalms by him and Nahum 
Tate (q.v.) was authorised in 1606. 

Braga, Theophilo (1843-1924), born in the 
Azores, was president of the Portuguese republic, 
Oct. 1910- Aug. 1911 (provisional) and May-Oct. 
1916. Poet ami savant, he vviote a history of 
Portuguese literature , 

Bragg, Braxton (1817-76), Confederate geneial, 
born in North Caiolma, commanded in seveial 
great battles of the Civil War.— Ills Inothei, 
Thomas (1810-72), was governor of N. Carolina, 
1854-68, Attorney-General in 1861-03. 

Bragg, Sir Wim.iam Henry (b 1802; K.BB 
1920), English physicist, Qnain Professor ol 
Physics, London (1915), Nobel prizeman (1915)— 
with his son, William Lawrence BraooO.. 1890) 
—has studied radio-activity, X-rays, ciystals, Ac. 

Braham (i.e. Abraham), John, tenor, was born 
in London of Gennan-Jewish parents about 1774, 
and, left an orphan, hawked pencils in tho 
streets. Leoni, a chorister of Duke's Place 
synagogue, gave him instruction in music and 
singing ; he appeared at Covent Garden in 1787, 
but his first great success was at Drury Lane 
(1796). To study singing he visited France, 
Italy, and Austria (1797-1801), in company with 
one Nancy Storace, singing at Pans, Florence, 
Milan, Venice, and Vienna; and for half a 
century he held the reputation of one of the 
greatest tenors. In 1809 he had an engagement 
at the Royal Theatre, Dublin, for fifteen nights, 
at 2000 guineas. He squandered a fortune by 
purchasing the Colosseum m Regent’s Park for 
£40,000, and building the St James’s Theatre 
at a cost of £30,000. He died at Brompton, 17th 
February 1856. In Sir Walter Scott’s words, 
Braham 4 was a beast of an actor, but an angel of 
a singer ; ’ and it was as a concert-singer that he 
most excelled, his great declamatory power ami 
florid execution giving a wonderful effect to his 
rendering of his 4 Death of Nelson’ ( 1811) Most 
of his operas were' produced at Drury Lane ; 
but the bulk of his own compositions were very 
feeble. One of his daughters, Francos, in 1840 
married Earl Waldegrave. Four tunes married, 
she was for many years a leader of society, and 
died 5tli July 1879. [Biay'am.) 

Brahe, Tycho (or Tyqe), astronomer, was 
born of noble family at Knudstrup in South 
Sweden— then under the Danish crown— 14th 
December 1540, and was sent to study law at 
Copenhagen, Leipzig, Wittenberg, Rostock, and 
Augsburg, but privily devoted himself to astron- 
omy. In 1563 he discovered serious errors in 
the astronomical tables, and in 1572 carefully 
observed a new star in Cassiopeia. In 1576 he 
received from the king, Frederick II. of Denmark, 
the offer of the island of Hveen in the Sound, as 
the site for an observatory, with an endowment ; 
and straightway the foundation-stone of his 
Uraniborg (or Castle of the Heavens) was laid. 
Here for 20 years Brahe prosecuted his observa- 
tions with unwearied industry and epoch-making 
success — though he rejected the Copernican 
theory for a modification of the Ptolemaic system. 
After the death of Frederick in 1588 he was in- 
volved in many disputes and quarrels, partly 
rovoked by his neglect of the duties of some of 
is many appointments— notably that of prebend- 
ary of Roskilde. He became unpopular with 
the government, lost some of his revenues, and 
in 1597 left the country. After residing at 
Rostock and at Wandsbeck near Hamburg, he 


accepted in 1599 an invitation of the Emperor 
Rudolf II. to Benatky near Prague (where he 
had Kepler as assistant) ; and there he died, 24th 
October 1601. His complete works appeared at 
Prague in 1611 ; his Lotters have been edited by 
Frijs (Copenhagen, 1876); and see also the Life 
(Edin. 1890) by J. L. E. Dreyer, who also edited 
the Opera Omnia (Copen. 1913 et seq.). [Brah'hay.) 

Brahms, Johannes, composer, was born in 
Hambuig, where his father was a musician in the 
theatre, on 7th May 1833, and early began tho 
study of music. In 1863 his performance of some 
of his first sonatas greatly impressed Schumann ; 
in 1863-64 ho was conductor of the Singakademie 
in Vienna, where in 1869 he finally settled. His 
works (some 120 m number) are marked by 
ascetic earnestness and regard for pure musical 
form ; and of all tho composers of his day 
Brahms app toadied most noaily to Beethoven. 
His subjects touch every department but the 
dramatic. Over fifty of liis works aie vocal ; as 
a song-vviitei lie had no living equal in Germany. 
As a pianist he was unrivalled in the perform- 
ance of his own works and of Bach’s. He died 
at Vienna, 3d April 1897. See Lives by Deiters 
(1881 ; tians. 1887), Reimann (1897), F. May (1905), 
and Kal beck (1904-14); and Brahms’s correspond- 
ence with Joachim, the Hei tzogen bergs, &c. (Brief- 
wcchscl, 7 vols. 1907-12). 

Braid, James (1795-1850), boin in Fite, studied 
medicine at Edinburgh, settled as a surgeon in 
Manchester, and studied hypnotism. 

Braldwood, Thomas (1715-98), after studying 
at Edinbmgh University, opened a school there, 
and from 1760 onwards became famous ns a 
teacher of the deaf and dumb. His school, 
which was visited by Dr Johnson in 1773, was 
ten years later transferred to Hackney, London. 

Braille, Louis (1809-521, born at Coupvray, 
near Paris, at three became blind, and at ten 
entered the Institution des Jeunes Aveugles at 
Paris, where, as pupil and (from 1826) professor, 
he laboiued with high success to invent a system 
which the blind could both read and write in re- 
lief. See article Blind in Chambers’s Encyclopaedia. 

Brainard, John Gardiner Calkins(1796-1828), 
poet, was born and died at New London, Conn. 
Whittier edited his Remains (1832). 

Brainerd, David (1718-47), missionary from 
1742 to the American Indians, was born at Had- 
dam, Conn , studied three years in Yale College, 
and died at Northampton, Mass., m tho house of 
Jonathan Edwards. See Life by latter (1749). 

Braithwaite. See Brathwaite 

Brakelonde. See Jocelin de Brakelonde. 

Bramah, Joseph, inventor, was born at Stain- 
brough, near Barnsley, Yorkshire, April 18, 1748. 
A farmer’s son, he was lamed in his sixteenth 
year, so was apprenticed to the village carpenter, 
and presently became a cabinetmaker in London, 
where he distinguished himself by the number, 
value, and ingenuity of his inventions and im- 
provements in water-closets (his first patent, 
1778), pumps and fire-engines, boilers for steam- 
engines, paper-making, main-pipes, wheel car- 
riages, the beer-machine used at tne bar of public- 
houses, safety-lock (patented 1788), the hydro- 
static press (1796), and a very ingenious machine 
for printing bank-notes (1806). He was one of 
the first to propose the application of the screw- 
propeller; and in all, he took out eighteen 
patents. He died 9th December 1814. [ Brah-mah .] 

Bramante, Donato (1444-1514), architect, was 
born near Urbino, and, at first a painter, resided 
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In Milan from 1472 to 1499, then went to Rome, 
where he was employed by Popes Alexander VI. 
and Julius II. The greatest work he undertook 
was the rebuilding of St Peter’s (begun 1506). 
When only a small portion of his plans had been 
realised, he died, and succeeding architects de- 
parted widely from the original design of a grand 
cupola over a Greek cross. [Brah-man'teh.] 

Bramhall, John (1594-1(563), a great anti- 
Puritan Irish prelate, was educated at Sidney- 
Sust.ex College, Cambridge. Going to 1 1 olaml 
as Wentworth’s chaplain in 1633, he soon became 
Archdeacon of Meath, and in 1034 Bishop of 
Derry. When the Civil War broke out, for 
safety’s sako ho crossed to England ; in 1044 the 
royalist disasters drove him to the Continent. 
The Restoration gave him the see of Armagh. 
He imitated Laud in policy and losomblod lnm 
in person, but was iar his inferioi in intellect. 
His collected works appeared in 1<>77. 

Brampton, Baron. See Hawkins, Hf.nry. 

Bramwell, George William Wi lsiiere, Baron 
(1808-92), jurisconsult, the son of a liOndon 
banker, was called to the bar in 1838, appointed 
a Baron of the Exchequer and knighted (1856), 
and made a Lord Justice of Appeal (1876). He 
retired from the bench in 1881, and was raised to 
the peerage in 1882 See Meinon by C. Fairfield 
(1899). — His brother, Sir Frederick Joseph 
Bramwell (1818-1903), engineer, was knighted 
1881, and created a baronet 1889. 

Brand, Henry Bouverie William, Viscount 
Hampden (1814-92), a son of Lord Dacrc, was 
educated at Eton, and entering parliament as a 
Libei al in 1852, was Speaker fiom 1872 to 1884, 
when lie was raised to the peerage — His son and 
successor, Henrv RonEirr (1841-190(5), became 
governor of New South Wales in 1895 

Brand, John, antiquary, born at Washington, 
Durham county, 19th August 1744, was appren- 
ticed to a shoemaker in Nowcastle, and educated 
at the grammar-school there, and al Lincoln 
College, Oxford, where he graduated B.A hi 
1775. He had been ordained some years pre- 
viously, and in 1784 was presented to a rectory 
in the City of London ; in tlio same year he was 
elected resident secretary of the Soc iety of Anti- 
quaries, which office he held until lus death, 
11th September 180(5. His Popular Antiquities 
(1777 ; expanded by Ellis, 1813) was re-edited by 
W. C. Ha/.litt in 1870, and re-arianged by Initi as 
Faiths and Folklore in 1905. 

Brand, Sir Jan Hendrik (1823-88), President 
of the Oianga Fiq,o^3tate from 1864 till his death, 
was born in Capetown. He defeated the Basutos 
(1865i69), and favoured friendship with Britain. 

Brandan, St. See Brendan. 

Brande, William Thomas, chemist, born in 
London 11th February 1788, died 11th February 
1866, having become an F.R.S. in 1809, professor 
of Chemistry to the Apothecaries’ Company in 

1812, Davy’s successor at the Royal Institution in 

1813, and head of the coinage department of the 
Mint in 1854. He published a Manual of Chevns- 
ti*y (1819 ; 6th ed. 1848), a Dictionary of Materia 
Medica (1839), and a Dictionary of Science and Art 
(1842 ; new ed. 1876). 

BrandeB, Georg Morris Cohen (1842-1927), 
literary critic, was born in Copenhagen, 
where he graduated at the uimerslty in 1864 
Several Aesthetic and philosophic books raised 
a charge of scepticism, which was not re- 
moved by his Main Curt'enU cf Nineteenth century 
^iUratnfe (6 vols. 1872-90; trans. 1901-6), His 


Danish Posts appeared in 1877 ; from 1877 to 1882 
he lived in Berlin, where he wrote lives of Las- 
>alle, Tegn^r, and Beaconsfield. Among his later 
works are French Romanticism (1882), Holberg 
(1885), Poland andRussia( 1888), Shalxsjteareitmm. 
1808), Ibsen and Bjornson (1800), Recollections of 
my Childhood (1906), Arntole France (trans. 1908), 
and Goethe (Cop. 2 vols. 1915). [Brand-ez.] 

Brandis, Christian August (1790-1867), born 
at Hildesheim, fioin 1822 was professor at Bonn, 
edited Austotle, and wrote on ancient philo- 
sophy. — His son, Sir Dietrich Brandis (1824- 
1907), oigamsed forestry in Pegu, and was in- 
spector-general of forestry to the Indian govern- 
ment. 

Brandi, Alois, born at Innsbruck in 1855, 
became professor of English Philology at Berlin 
in 1895, ami has written on English romanticism, 
on Old and Middle English literature, and on the 
pre-Sliakespoaieaii diama. 

Brandon, Charles (c. 1484-1545), was the son 
of Henry VII.’s standard-bearer who fell at Bos- 
worth (1485), and by Henry VIII was m 1514 
cieated Duke of Suffolk. Next year he married 
Mary, sister to the king, and widow of Louis 
XII. of France, and so was the grandfather of 
Lady Jane Grey. 

Brandon, Richard, the executioner of Charles 
I., as well as of Strafford, Laud, &c , succeeded 
his father, Giegory Brandon, in 1640, and died, 
full of remorse, 20th June 1649. 

Brandram, Samuel (1824-92), public reader, 
from Trinity College, Oxford, proceeded to 
Lincoln’s Inn, and was called to the bar. 

Brandt, Sebastian, was born at Strasburc in 
1458; studied and ) 'ctnied at Basel; and died 
in his native city, *16th May 1521. His Narren - 
schxff (Basel, 1494), or ‘Ship of Fools,' a satire 
on the follies and vices of his times, is not very 
poetical, but is full of sound sense and good 
moial teaching. Tlio best editions are by Zarncke 
(1834) ami Goedeko (1872) Locher translated it 
into Latin (1497), and Heniy Watson into English, 
The Grete Shyppe of Fooles of the Worlde (1509). 
See also Barclay (Alexander). 

Brangwyn, Frank, R A. (1919), painter, bom 
at Bruges m 1867, of Welsh exti action. See Li To 
by Sluiw-Spai row (1910). 

Brant, Joseph (1742-1807X Mohawk chief, 
fought for the British in the Indian and Revolu- 
tionary wars, exerting his immense influence to 
bring about a general Indian peace. In later years 
an earnest Christian, he translated St Mark’s 
Gospel and the Piayer Book into Mohawk, and in 
1780 visited England. A colossal bronze statue 
of linn was unveiled at Brantford in 1886. 

BrantOme, Pierre de Bourdeilles, Seig- 
neur de, was born about 1540 in P^rigord, the 
third son of Francois, Comte de Bourdeilles, and 
was educated at Paris and at Poitiers In his 
sixteenth year the abbacy of BrantOme was 
bestowed on him by Henry II., but he never 
took orders, and spent most of liis life as a 
courtier and free-lance. In 1661 he accom- 
panied Mary Stuart to Scotland, and in 1565 he 
joined the expedition sent to Malta to assist the 
Knights of St John against the sultan. He 
served in Italy under tne Marshal de Brissac, 
in Africa under the Spaniards, and m Huugary 
as a volunteer against the Turks. He was made 
chamberlain to Charles IX. and Henry III , and 
fought against the Huguenots. About 1694 he 
Viegan to write his memoirs, and thenceforth 
lived in retirement until lus deftth on the 15th 
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July 1014. His works, first published in 1659, 
comprise Vies des Grands Capitaines , Vies des 
Dames Galantes , and Vies des Davies lllustres. 
Their literary merit and historical interest are 
very considerable. Their matter is often ot the 
most scandalous description, but they give a 
wonderfully vivid picture of their author’s times. 
There are editions by Lacour and M6uin6e (13 
vola. 1859-94), and by Lalanne (12 vols, 1865-96). 

Brasidas, tho great Spartan general who from 
481 B.C. distinguished himself in the Pelopon- 
nesian war, and who in 422 at Ainphipolis, with 
a handful of helots and mercenaries, had to 
encounter the flower of the Athenian army under 
Cleon. In the battle both generals were killed, 
but the Athenians were completely beaten. 

Brasseur de Bourbourg, Charles Etienne 
(1814-74), a French priest who wrote much on 
the antiquities of Central America. He was 
bom at Bourbourg in Nord, and died at Nice. 

Brassey, Thomas, born, a farmer's son, at 
Buerton near Chester, 7th November 1805, was 
articled to a land-surveyor; in 18S4 obtained, 
through George Stephenson, contracts for a 
viaduct; and in 1836 settled m London as a 
rail way. con tractor. His operations soon ex- 
tended to all parts of the world; for Ins con- 
tract of the Great Northern Railway (1847-51) he 
employed between 5000 and 6000 men. He died 
at Hastings, 8th December 1870. See Helps’s 
Lije and Labours of Brassey (1872). — His 
eldest son, Thomas, Earl Brassey, was bom 
at Stafford. 11th February 1836, educated at 
Rugby and University College, Oxfoid, and 
called to the bar m I860. Ho was Liberal M.P 
for Devonport (1365) and Hastings (1868-86) 
As Civil Lord of the Admiralty (1880-84), and 
Secietary (1884-85), he made jiis influence felt 
m naval questions; and he was made K.C.B. 
in 1880, baron in 1886, earl in 1911, and m 
3895-1900 was govei not of Victoria In The 1 Sun- 
beam,' It.Y.S. (1917), and othei winks, he tells of 
the 800,000 miles he sailed in foity years m the 
yacht which lie gave as a hospital-ship during the 
Gieat War. He died Feb. 21, 1918. Loul Brassey 
founded and edited (1886-90) The Naval Annual , 
and published WoiJc and ll'ayes, lintish Seamen 
(1877), The Eastern Question (1878), Foreign Work 
and English Wat/cs (1879), The British Navy (5 vols. 
1882-83), Collected Tapers (5 vols. 1894-95), &c. 
See his Voyages and Travels, edited by Captain 
Eardley Wilmot (2 vols. 1895). 

Brathwaite, Richard, minor poet, was 
probably born near Kendal in 1588; enteied 
Oriel College, Oxford, in 1604 ; passed after- 
wards to Cambridge, and thence to London. In 
1611 he published The Golden Fleece, a collection 
of poems ; in 1614 three works, one of them a 
book of pastorals, entitled The Poet's Willow; and 
in 1615 the collection of satires, A Strappado for the 
Devil , in imitation of The Abuses Whipt and Stript 
of George Wither, liis ‘ bonme brother.' Bratn- 
waibe lived as a country gentleman in Westmor- 
land and Yorkshire, and died near Richmond, 
4th May 1673. Of Ins twenty-four books, the 
Barnabas Jtinerarivm , or Barnabees Journal, pub- 
lished in 1638 under the pseudonym ‘ Corym- 
Imsub,' has been often reprinted under the title of 
* Drunken Barnaby’s Four Journeys' — a lively 
book in rhymed Latiu and English doggerel. 

Bratlaim, Demeter (1818-92), a Roumanian 
statesman, like his brother Ion (1821-91) and 
Ion's sou Ion (1866-1927), who in 1916 as premier 
brought Ron man fa into the Gieat War against 
the Central Powers, j 


Brauer, Adrian. See Brouwer. 

Braun, Alexander (1806-77), born at Ratis- 
l)Oi», from 1852 was professor of Botany at Berlin. 
See Life by Mettenius (Berlin, 1882). [Brown,] 

Braun, August Emil (1809-56), archaeologist, 
was born at Gotha, and in 1833 settled in Rome. 

Braun, Ferdinand (1850-1918), German physi- 
cist, born at Fulda, leceivod a Nobel prize m 1909. 

Braun, Karl (1822-98), a Liberal politician 
and author, was born in Nassau. 

Brawne, Fanny. See Keats. 

Braxfield, Lord, the ‘ paper ’ title of Robert 
Macqueen (1722-99), a Scottish judge, hard- 
headed, hard-heaited, haid-drinking, who was 
boi n near Lanark, and died in Edinburgh. 

Bray, Anna Eliza ( nie Kempe), author, was 
born in London, 25th December 1790, and was in- 
tended for the stage, but in 1818 married the 
artist, Charles Alfred Stothard (q.v., 1786-1821). 
In 1825 she married the Rev. E. A. Bray (1778- 
1857), vicar of Tavistock; and after his death 
she settled in London, where she died, 21st 
January 1883. Between 1820 and 1874 she pub- 
lished a score of romances, books’of travel, &c., 
the best being The Borders of the Tamar and the 
Tavy (1836 ; 2d ed. 1879) ; Life of Thomas Stothard, 
R.A. (1851) ; and A Peep at the Pixies (1854). 
Her Autobiography was edited by J A. Kempe 
in 1884, in winch year also appeared a 12 vol. 
edition of her romances. 


Bray, Thomas (1656-1730), divine and philan- 
thropist, born at Marton, in Shropshire, and 
died incumbent of St Botolph Without, Aid- 
gate, having published Catechetical Lectures, &c , 
and been the means of establishing eighty paro- 
chial libraries in England, and thirty-nine in 
America— his home from 1699 to 1706. Out of 
Ins library scheme grew the S.P.C.K. ; and he 
may also be regarded as tho founder of the S.P.G. 

Brayley, Edward Wldlake. See Britton. 

Brazza, Pierre Savorgnan de, explorer, was 
born of Italian descent at Rio de Janeiro, 26th 
January 1852. He entered the French navy in 
1870, served on the Gaboon, and in 1876-78 
explored the Ogoway. In 1878 the French 
government gave him 100,000 francs for explor- 
ing the country north of the Congo, whore he 
secured vast grants of land for France, and 
founded several stations— that of Brazzaville on 
the N. shore of Stanley Pool. In 1883 ho re- 
turned, largely subsidised by the French govern- 
ment ; and by 1886 lie had established twenty- 
six stations. He continued to explore till 1897 
be.nginlS^l governor of French Congo. He 
died 15th September 1905. See works by Neu- 
ville (1S84) and Ney (1888) [. Brat-za .] * 

Breadalbane. See Campbell. 

Breakspear, Nicolas. See Adrian. 

J J IOH ® L ( 18 ®5-1915), French comparative 
philologist and mythologist, born m Rhenish 
Bavaria, in 1859 settled in Pans. 

Breckinridge John Cabell, vice-president 
5* the Uu i ted States, was born 21st January 
1821, near Lexington, Kentucky, where he prac- 
tised law until 1847, when he was chosen major 
of a volunteer regiment for the Mexican war 
He sat in congress 1851-55, and in 1856 was 
elected vice-president, with Buchanan as presi- 
uent. In 1860 he was the pro-slavery candidate 
V tt o P res ^ enc y> but was defeated by Lincoln. 
A U.S. senator from March to December 1801, he 

ra e i l fiAo &S L ai ?S° ^ Confederate major-general 
in 1862, held important cqipmands, was sec re* 
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tary of war in Jeff Davis’s cabinet, and escaped 
to Europe, whence he returned in 1868. He died 
at Lexington, 17th May 1875. 

Bredahl, Christian Hviid (1784-1860), a 
Danish dramatic poet, a follower of Roussdau’s. 

Brederode, Henry, Count of (1531-68), a 
leader of the nobility m the struggle of the 
Netherlands against Spain. [Bray-deh-ro'deh.] 

Bree, Matthias Ignatius van (1778-1839), a 
Flemish historical painter, sculptor, and archi- 
tect.— His brother, Philipp Jacob (1786-1871), 
was also an historical painter. [Bray.) 

Brehm, Alfred Edmund (1829-84), naturalist, 
was the son of C. L. Brehm (1787-1864), orni- 
thologist and pastor of lienthendorf, in Thur- 
ingia. He studied at Jena and Vicuna, travelled 
in Africa, Spain. Norway, Lapland, Siberia, and 
Turkestan, and became keeper of the Hamburg 
Zoological Garden m 1863. His magnum opus 
is the Illustrierte'i Thierleben (new ed. 13 vols. 1911 
et seq.), on which many other natuial histoiies 
are largely based. [Biaym.] 

Breitmann, Hans. See Lkland, C. G. 

Bremer, Fredrika (1801-65), Swedish novelist, 
was born neai Abo in Finland, and was brought 
up near Stockholm. In 1828 appeared the first 
volume of her Sketches of Every-day Life, but the 
second volume, The H. Family (1833; trans. 
1844), first revealed her power. She varied her 
literary labour by long journeys m Italy, Eng- 
land, the United States, Greece, Palestine, 
whicli supplied the materials for her Homes 
of the New World (1853) and Life in the Old 
World (1862). Latterly she devoted herself to 
the education and emancipation of women, and 
the aim is rather too apparent in her later novels, 
Hertha and Father and Daughter ( 1859). Her reli- 
gious views she set forth in her Morning Watches 
(1842). Of the stories perhaps the most perfect 
is The Neighbours (1837 ; Eng. 1844). The Diary , 
The President's Daughters, Brothers and Sisters, 
Strife and Peace , and Scenes in Dalecarlia are only 
less popular. See her Life and Letters, edited by 
her sister (trans. 1868). Mary Howitt was respon- 
sible for the English translations. [Bray-mer.] 

Brenchley, Julius Lucius (1817-73), a native 
of Maidstone, who travelled much in America, 
Jaran. the South Sea Islands, Ac., made valuable 
collections, and published two or three works. 

Brendan, St (484-577), an Irish saint, who, 
after seven years’ fruitless voyaging in search of 
‘the mysterious land far from human ken,’ once 
more set sail witfy, sixty friends, and at length 
reached ‘that p&radise amid the waves of the 
sea.’ He afterwards founded the monastery of 
Olonfert. The Navigation of St Brendan was a 
very popular book in Western Europe as early as 
the lltn century. In old maps ‘St Brendan’s 
country ’ is placed west of the Cape Verd Islands. 
See books by Schroder (1871), Novati (Bergamo, 
1892), and O’Donoghue (1894), and the Marquis of 
Bute in the Scottish Review (1898). 

Brennns, the Latinised form of a Celtic royal 
title, is the name by which we know the leader 
of the Senonian Gauls who, m 890 b.o., crossed 
the Apennines, overthrew the Roman army at 
the Allia, and plundered Rome, but were ulti- 
mately driven away by Camillus, Also the 
Gallic chief who invaded Greece, 279 b.c., at the 
head of 150,000 toot and 20,000 horse, but was 
repelled from Delphi by Greek valour, earth- 
quake, and the supernatural help of Apollo. 

Brent&no, Clemens, romanticist, the brother 
Of Bettina von Arnim (q.v.), was born at Ehren- 


breitstein, 8th September 1778. Save for the 
six years (1818-24) that he passed with the ‘ Nun 
of Dulinen,’ recording her revelations, he led a 
restless, unsettled life, and showed plain signs of 
derangement some years before his death at Aschaf- 
fenburgon 28th July 1842. His collected works 
(9 vols. 1852-55) include poems, plays, stories, 
Ac., the best Die Geschichte vombraven Kaspar . 
There is a good selection by Diel (1873), who 
also wrote Ins Life (1878). —His nephew, 
Lujo Breniano, political economist, was born 
at Aschaffenburg, m Bavaria, 18th December 
1844. He studied at Dublin, and at four German 
universities ; and in 1868 went to England to 
study the condition of the working-classes, and 
especially trades’ associations and unions. The 
outcome of this was his English Guilds (1870) and 
Die Ai belter gilden der Gegenwart (2 vols. 1871-72). 
He became professor of his subject at Breslau 
(1873), Strasburg (1882), Vienna (1888), Leipzig 
(1889), Munich (1891-1917). He gave his support 
to the * Socialists of the chair ' ( Kathedersozialis- 
ten) against the German free-trade school, and 
has written works on wages (1877), labour in rela- 
tion to land (1877), compulsory insurance for 
workmen (1881), Ac. [Bren-tah’no.] 

Bronx, Johann, the reformer of WUrttemberg. 
was born 24th June 1499, at Weil in Swabia, and 
died superintendent at Stuttgart, 11th September 
1570. He was co-author of the Wiirtemberg Con- 
fession of Faith, and his Catechism (1551) has 
held the next place to Luther’s m Protestant 
Germany. See Life by Hartmann (1862). [Brentz ] 
Breton, Jules Adolphe, a French painter of 
peasant life, was bom at Courrifcres, near Arras, 
1st May 1827, was educated at 8t Omer and at 
Douai, and trainer’ as a painter under F^lix 
Dovigue at Ghent, and Drilling at Paris. He was 
also a poet. See his autobiographical Life of an 
Artist (Eng trans. 1892) and his treatise La Pein - 
fu»e(1904) ; also Mother’s Modern Painting (1896). 
He died 5th July 1906. [Breh-tonf.) 

Breton, Nicholas (1545-1626), poet. Little is 
known of his life save that he studied at Oriel 
College, Oxford. Forty-two of his pastorals, 
satires, Ac , in verse and prose, were edited by 
Dr Growirt in 1877 and 1893. [BHt'ton.) 

Breton de los Herreros, Don Manuel (1796- 
1873), Spanish dramatist. [Er-ray'roas.] 
Bretschneider, Heinrich Gottfried von 
(1739-1810), an Austrian satirist, of unsettled life 
and eccentric habits. [Bret-shnV der.] 
Bretschneider, Karl Gottlieb (1776-1848L 
theologian, was bom at Gersdorf in Saxony, and 
died at Gotha. See autobiography (Gotha, 1851> 
Brett, John (1830-1 902X painter of landscape 
and sea-pieces, became A.R.A. in 1881. 

Brett, Robert (1808-74), a Stoke Newington 
surgeon who took an active part in the Tractariaa 
movement. See Life by Belcher (1890). 

Breughel, Pieter (c. 1520-69), the founder of 
a family of Dutch painters, was born in the 
village of Breughel, near Breda, and died at 
Brussels. He painted chiefly the pleasures of 
rustic lifa— His son, Pieter (a 1564-1637). is 
called ‘ Hellish Breughel ’—because he loved to 
paint scenes with devils, hags, or robbers.— 
A younger son, Jan (1568-1625), called ‘Velvet 
Breughel,’ was chiefly a flower-painter, but was 
also distinguished for his landscapes and for his 
minute finish of small figures. His son, Jan 
(1601-78), followed him closely. See a French 
monograph by Michel (1892). [Brek'htl.] 

Brewer, Ebknezer Cobham (1810-97), born in 
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London, took a first class in the law tiipos from 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, in 1835, and the >ear 
before received orders. He then became a Lon- 
don schoolmaster. Of thirty compilations by 
him the best known is his Dictionary of Phrase 
and Fable (1870 ; 100,000tli, 1895). 

Brewer, John Sherren, boin at Norwich m 
1810, graduated with classical honours at Queen’s 
College, Oxford, in 1833, took ordeis, And was 
appointed professor of English in King’s College, 
London, m 1841. For neaily twenty years lie 
laboured in the Record-office, editing the Monu • 
menta Franciscana (1858), Roger Bacon (1869), 
Giraldus Cambrensis (1861), vols. i.-iv. of the 
Calendar of Papers of the Reign of Henry VIII 
(1862-72), be. He became Honoiary Fellow of 
Queen’s College in 1870, and in 1877 lector of 
Toppesfield in Essex, where he died, February 1(3, 
1879. See Memoir prefixed to his English Studies, 
edited by Dr Wace (1880). 

Brewster, Sir David, physicist, was born at 
Jedburgh, December 11, 1781. He was educated 
for the Church of Scotland at the university of 
Edinburgh ; but a constitutional nervousness dis- 
inclining him for a clencal life, he became editor 
in 1802 of the Edinburgh Magazine , and m 1808 ot 
the Edinburgh Encyclopaidia. Previous to this 
he had entered deeply on the study of optics. 
The kaleidoscope was invented by him in 1816, 
and years after he improved Wheatstone's 
8tei eoscopo by introducing retracting lenses. 
In 1819 the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal took 
the place of the Magazine; and in 1831 Brewster 
was one of the chief originators of the British 
Association. In 1815 lie was elected an F.R S 
and Copley medallist; in 1818 the Rumford gold 
and silver medals were awarded him for his dis- 
coveries on the polarisation of light; in 1825 he 
became corresponding member of the Institute of 
France ; m 1832 he was knighted, and had a pen- 
sion conferred upon him ; in 1838 he was appointed 
principal of St Salvador and St Leonaid’s, St 
Andrews ; in 1849 -he was elected one of the eight 
Foreign Associates of the French Institute. He 
was principal of Edinburgh University from 1859 
till close on his death at Allerly, Melrose, Feb- 
ruary 10, 1868. Among his works were an edition 
of Legendre’s Geometry , translated by Thomas 
Carlyle (1822), a Life of Newton (1828 ; enlarged 
ed. 1855), Letters on Natural Magic, addressed to 
Sir Walter Scott (1831), Martyrs of Science (1811), 
More Worlds than One (1854), treatises on the 
Kaleidoscope, Optics, &c. See Home Life of 
Brewster , by his daughter, Mrs Gordon (1869). 

Brialmont, Henri Alexis (1821-1903), a Belgian 

S eneral, engineer, and authority on fortification, 
;c.,wasbornatVenloo. He designed the fortifica- 
tions of Antwerp, Lifcge, Namur, Bucharest, &c. 

Brian, a famous king of Ireland, the Bnan 
Boroimlie or Boru (‘ Brian of the tribute ’) of the 
annalists, was born in 926; in 976 succeeded his 
murdered older brother as chief of the Dal Cuis ■ 
aud. after much fighting, made himself king of 
Cashel two years later. Having established his 
rule over all Munster, he marched into Leinster, 
and was acknowledged as king by its chiefs in 
984. With the help of Maelsechlaiun Mac Domh- 
naill. chief king of Ireland, lie crushed an out- 
break of the Leinster men in 1000 ; then, aided by 
the Danes of Dublin, he overpowered his late ally. 
He subdued the Connaughtmcn, and the men of 
the north ; and after marching from Meath to 
Armagh, made a circuit of Ireland, taking host- 
ages everywhere. He thus became Ardrigli na 
Erenn, chief king of Ireland. The aged hero was 


killed after defeating the Danes of Dublin at 
Clontarf, 23d April 1014. 

Brianchon, Charles Julien (1785-1865), a 
mathematician, born at S6vres. [Bree-onO -shon? .] 

Briand, Aristide, born at Nantes in 1862, a 
socialist, framer of the law for the separation of 
chinch and state (1906), was French premier in 
1909-11, 1913, 1915-17, 1921-22, 1925-26, Foreign 
Minister from 1925. [Bree-on^ ) 

Brioe, St, Bishop of Tours in the 5th century. 

Bride, Sr. See Bridget. 

Bridge, Sir John Frederick (1844-1924 : Kt. 
1897), composer, born at Oldbury, was deputy 
organist of Westminster Abbey from 1875, organist 
1882-1918, professor of Music in London Univ. 
Iiom 1902. See Ins A Westminster Pilgrim (1919). 

Bridges, Charles (1794-1869), an evangelical 
clergyman, author of An Exposition of Psalm cxix. 
(1827) His son, John Henry Bridges (1835-1906), 
was a leading Positivist. 

Bridges, Robert Seymour, poet laureate (from 
1913) and cutic, bom 23d Oct. 1844, from Eton 
passed to Corpus College, Oxford, gave up medi- 
cine in 1S82, and among other scholarly works 
published Ptometheus the Fit c-giver, Eros and 
Psyche, Nero, and an Essay on Milton's Prosody. 

Bridget, St, born of noble family at Flnstad 
in 1302 or 1303, married a judge, by whom she 
had eight children, was for some years mistress 
of the Swedish royal household ; and after pil- 
grimages to Compostella and elsowhere, and the 
death of hei husband, founded the monasteiy of 
Wadstena, m East Gothland, the cradle of a new 
order (of St Bridget or of St Salvator), which 
flourished in Sweden until the Reformation 
It had seventy-four establishments scattered 
throughout Europe, and has still a few represen- 
tatives in Spain, Bavaria, and Belgium. In 1349 
St Bridget went to Rome, where she founded 
a Swedish hospice, and having made a pilgi image 
to Palestine, died at Rome on her return, 23d 
July 1373. She was canonised in 1391. Her 
daughter, ‘St Catharine of Sweden’ 0335-81), 
was canonised in 1489. The Revelationes Stce. 
Bngittce, wntten by her confessors, has passed 
through many editions. See F. Partridge, Life 
of St Bridget (1888), 

The Irish St Biigit or Bride of Kildare (453- 
523) entered a convent at Meath in her four- 
teenth year, aud founded four monasteries, the 
cluof at Kildare, where she was buried. Her 
legendary history is a mass of astonishing 
miracles, some of which were apparently trans- 
ferred to St Brigit from the Celtic goddess 
Ceridwen. She was regarded as one of the three 
great saints of Ireland, the others being St 
Patrick and St Columba, and was held in great 
reverence in Scotland. 

Bridgewater, Francis Eoerton, Duke or 
(1736-1803), the * father of British inland naviga- 
tion,’ succeeded his elder brother as third and 
last duke m 1748. In 1762-72 he constructed, 
after the plans of the celebrated Brindley, the 
earliest canal in England, 42 miles long, uniting 
Worsley with Manchester and Runcorn on the 
Mersey above Liverpool. 

Bridgewater, Francis Henry Egf.rton, Earl 
of (1758-1829), son of John Egerton, Bishop of 
Durham, and a grandnephew of the first Duke of 
Bridgewater, succeeded his brother as eighth 
and last earl In 1823. He was a prebendary of 
Durham, but lived many years in Paris, his house 
nil] of cats and dogs, dressed up like mannikins, 
and hia garden of rabbits and clipped birds, for 
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he was fond of shooting. By his last will, dated 
February 25, 1825, he left £8000, to be paid to 
the author of the best treatise ‘ On the Power, 
Wisdom, and Goodness of God, as manifested 
in the Creation.’ The president of the Royal 
Society, Davies Gilbert, to whom the selection 
of the author was left, resolved that the money 
should be allotted to eight different persons — 
Dr Chalmers, William l’rout, M.D., Kirby, Dean 
Buckland, Sir Charles Bell, J. Kuld, M.D., 
Whewell, and P. M. Roget, M D. 

Bridgman, Frederick Arthur, figure-painter, 
was bom at Tuskegee, Alabama, in 1847 ; for a 
time was a bank-note engraver at New York, but 
meanwhile studied art; and m 1866 went to Paris. 
He painted much in Bnttany, the Py'onees, 
Algiers, Kgypt, Ac., and died in 1928. 

Bridgman, Laura, tlio lamous blind -mute, 
was born in Hanover, New Hampshiie, U S., 21st 
December 1829. She w r as a bright, intelligent 
child, but at two was seized with a violent fever 
which utterly destroyed sight, hearing, smell, and 
in some degree taste. Dr Samuel Howe (q v ) of 
Boston undertook her education at the Perkins 
Institution, and here from the age of eight she 
learned reading, writing, geography, algebra, and 
history, as well as needlework and household 
duties. She became a skilful teacher of blind 
deaf-mutes, and died at Boston, 24th May 1889. 
See Life by the Misses Howe (1903). 

Brldport, Lord. See Hood, Alexander. 

Brierley, Benjamin (1825-96), a Manchester 
silk-weaver, in 1855 as * Ab-o’-th’-Yate ’ began to 
publish tales, Ac., in Lancashire dialect. 

Brieux, Eugene, French dramatist and Acade- 
mician, bom in Paris in 1858, by Maternity and 
other powerful plays, gamed a reputation as 
Augier’s successor. [Bi ee-oo. ] 

Briggs, Henry, mathematician, was born in 
1561 at Warley Wood, near Halifax, Yoikslure, 
ami in 1588 became a fellow of St John’s College, 
Cambridge. In 1592 he was appointed reader of 
the Physic Lecture, in 1596 fust reader m geom- 
etry at Gresham House, London, and in 1619 
first Savilian professor ol Astronomy m Oxford. 
He died January 26, 1631. Briggs made an lin- 
poitant contribution to the theory of logarithms. 

Brigham Young. See Young. 

Bright, Henry (1814-73), a water-colour land- 
scape-painter, was born at Saxniundhatn, and 
died at Ipswich. 

Bright, James Franck. See Bright, Richard. 

Bright, JoHN o 0 On of Jacob Bright, a Quaker 
cotton -spinner at Rochdale, was horn there, 
November 16, 1811, and educated at a Friends’ 
school at Ack worth, and afterwards at York and 
Newton. While in his father’s factory he took 
a great interest in public questions ; and after 
a foreign tour (1835), which took in Palestine, 
he lectured at Rochdale on lus travels, as well 
as on commerce and political economy. When 
the Anti-Oorn-Law League was formed in 1839 he 
■was a leading member, and, with Cobden, engaged 
in Free-trade agitation throughout the kingdom. 
In 1848 he became M.P, for Durham, and strongly 
opposed the Corn Laws until they were repealed. 
In 1845 he obtained the npi>omtment of select 
committees on the Game Laws, and on cotton 
cultivation in India. In 1847 he was elected 
a member for Manchester; in 1852 aided in 
the temporary reorganisation of the Corn-Law 
League. Like Oobden a member of the Peace 
Society, he energetically denounced the Crimean 
war (1854), In his abseuce on the Continent 


through illness, he was rejected by Manchester. 
Elected in 1857 for Biimingham, he seconded 
the motion (against the Conspiracy Bill) which 
led to the overthrow of Palmerston’s govern- 
ment ; and he advocated the transference of 
India to the direct government of the crown. 
During the civil war in America he warmly 
supported the cause of the North. His name 
was closely associated with the Reform Act of 
1867. In 1868 he accepted office as President of 
the Board of Trade, but in 1870 retired through 
illness. He supported the disestablishing of the 
Irish Church (1869) and the Irish Land Act of 
1870. lie took office in 1873, and again in 1881, as 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, but retired 
from the Gladstone ministry m 1882, being unable 
to support the government m its Egyptian policy. 
In 1886-83 he strenuously opjosed Gladstone’s 
Home Rule policy, and was a great power in the 
Unionist party, being then as always lecognised 
as one, of the most eloquent speakers of his time. 
He was Loid Rector of Glasgow University in 
1880. He died 27th Match 1889 .See Ins Speeches 
(1868) and Letters (with memoir by Leech, 1885; 
new ed 1S95), and Lives by Robertson (1877), 
Vince (1898), O’Brien (1910), Tre\elyan (1913). 

Bright, Richard, physician, was born at 
Bristol, 28th September 1789, and studied at 
Edinburgh, London, Berlin, and Vienna, and 
fiom 1820 was connected with Guy’s Hospital. 
He died 16th December 1858 He made many im- 
portant medical obsei Nations (‘Bright’s disease* 
of the kidneys is named after him) and wrote 
numerous dissertations. His Travels through 
Leaver Hungary (1818) contains a valuable account 
of the Gypsies. — His son, James Franck Bright, 
D.D. (1832-1920), y a from 1881 to 1906 master 
of University College, Oxford. He was author 
of a History of England (5 vols. 1875-1904). 

Bright, Timothy (c. 1551-1615), a Yorkshire 
doctoi and clergyman, the originator in 1588 of 
modern shorthand 

Brigltta. See Bridget. 

Bril, tw r o landscape* painters, brothers, who 
were both born in Antwerp, and both died in 
Rome— Mattys Bril (1550-84), and the more 
celebrated Paul Bril (1556-1626). 

Brillat Savarin, Anth f. lm e (1755-3 826), French 
gastronomer, born at Belley, was a deputy in 
1789, and mayor of Belley m 1793; took refuge 
in Switzerland, and afterwards in America, 
where he played in the orchestia of a New York 
theatre ; and from 1790 until his death was a 
member of tho Court of Cassation. His Physx- 
ologie du Gofit (1825), an elegant and witty com- 
pendium of the art of dining, has been reputedly 
republished and translated ; a late English form 
is A Handbook of Gastronomy , with 62 etchings 
by Lalauze (1884). [ Bree-yah' -Sa-va-ran ?'.) 

Brindley, James, engineer, was humbly born 
at Thornsett, near Chapel-en-le-Firth, Derby- 
shire, in 1716. Apprenticed to a millwright, ne 
became an engineer, and in 1752 contrived a water- 
engine for draining a coal-mine. A silk-mill 
on a new plan, and several others of lus works, 
recommended him to the Duke of Bridgewater 
(q.v.), who employed him (1769) to execute the 
canal between Worsley and Manchester— a diffi- 
cult enterprise crowned with complete success 
(1772). He also commenced the Grand Trunk 
Canal, and completed the Birmingham, Chester- 
field, and others ; in all, constructing 365 miles of 
canals. Up till the last he remained illiterate ; 
most of his problems w r ere solved without writ- 
ings or drawings : aud when anything specially 
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difficult had to be considered, lie would go to bed 
and think it out there. He died at Turnhurst, 
Staffordshire, 80th September 1772. 

Brink, Jan ten (1834-1901), ft Dutch critic, 
born at Appingadam. after a short residence 
at Batavia, became in 1862 Dutch master at 
the Hague, and in 1884 professor of Dutch Litera- 
ture at Leyden, having earned for himself a 
foremost place as a critic of acuteness and 
insight, especially in the department of faction 
and belles-lettres.— Bernard ten Brink (1841- 

92) , philologist, was born at Ainsteidam, ancl 
became professor in 1870 of Modern Languages 
and Literature at Marburg, in 1873 of English at 
Strasburg. Invaluable to English philologists 
are his Chaucer-Studien (1870), Geschichte der 
englischen Literatur (1874 ; Eng. trans. 1883- 

93) , Chaucer's Sprache und Versknnst (1884), Beo- 
wulf (1888), and five lectures on Shakespeare 
(1895). 

Brinkley, John (1768-1835), born at Wood- 
bridge, graduated from Caius College, Cambridge, 
as senior wrangler, and became in 1792 Irish 
Astronomer-Royal, m 1826 Bishop of Cloyne. 

Brinton, Daniel Garrison, writer on North 
American ethnology, was born at Thorn bury, 
Penn., 13th May 1887, and died 31st July 1899. 

Brinvilliers, Marie Madeleine, Marquise de, 

{ Kdsoner, was the daughter of Dreux d’Aubray, 
ientenant of Pans, and in 1651 married the 
Marquis de Brinvilliers. A gay and careless 
spendthrift, he allowed her to do as she pleased, 
and even introduced to her a handsome young 
officer, Sainte Croix, who inspired her with a 
violent passion. Her father had Sainte Croix 
sent to the Bastille, where he learned from an 
Italian the properties of arsenic On his release 
he imparted the fatal knowledge to his mistress, 
who, during his incarceration, had aflected the 
greatest piety, spending most of her time in 
visiting the hospitals and in attending the sick. 
She now resolved to destroy her father, and, to 
test the efficacy of the poison, tried it on patients 
m the H6tel Dieu .' Having satisfied herself, she 
commenced operations on her parent, kissing and 
poisoning him continually for eight months, until 
her patience was exhausted, and she at last 
administered a very violent dose. He died, and 
no one suspected his daughter, who next poisoned 
her two brothers and her sisters; her object 
being to find means of supporting her extravagant 
style of living with her paramour. She made 
several attempts to poison her husband ; but 
Sainte Croix is said to have given him antidotes, 
fearing he would have to wed the widow. Sainte 
Croix died suddenly in 1G72— his glass mask 
having fallen off while he was preparing a 
poison — and left documents inculpating the 
marchioness. She fled to England and Germany, 
and next to a convent at Lifege. From this, 
however, she was decoyed by an officer of 
justice disguised as an abbt, and conveyed to 
Paris. Among her papers was found a confession 
of her crimes, and after having been put to the 
torture, on 16th July 1676 she was beheaded and 
burned. Scribe made her the subject of a comic 
opera, and Albert Smith of a romance (1856). 
See also works by Bauplein (1871), Toiseleur (1888), 
and H. Stokes (1911). [Fr. pron. BranP-vee-yay' ] 
Brins, Aloys von (1820-87), a professor at 
Erlangen, Prague, Tubingen, and Munich, who 
was a great authority on the Pandects. 

Brldn, FftiKDXRiKX Elisabeth (1752-1818), the 
pastor’s daughter at Sesenheim, near Strasburg, 
who In 1770-71 was loved by, and still more 


loved, Goethe. She never man led. See work 
by Duntzer (Stuttg. 1898). 

Brisbane, General Sir Thomas Makdouoall, 
soldier and astronomer, was born at Bnabano 
House, Largs, Ayrshire, July 23, 1778 ; at sixteen 
entered the army, and served with distinction in 
Flanders, the West Indies, Spain, and North 
America ; from 1821 to 1825 was governor of New 
South Wales ; in 1886 was made a baronet, in 
1837 a G.C.B. ; and died January 27, 1860. 
He catalogued in Australia 7385 stars, and re- 
ceived the Copley medal from the Royal Society. 

Brlssao, Charles i e Cossri , Comte de (1 505-68), 
a celebrated French marshal, whoso brother and 
two sous were also soldiers. See Life by Mar- 
ehand (Par. 1889). 

Brissot, Jean Pierre, born near Chartres, 
14th January 1754, after completing Ins studies 
at Paris, abandoned the legal profession for that 
of authorship. His Thboric des Lois Crimmelles 
(1780) was followed by Ins Ihbliothkque des Lois 
Criminelles (1782-86), which established ins repu- 
tation as a jurist. He was imprisoned for four 
months in tne Bastille on the false charge of 
having written a brochure against the queen ; to 
escape from a new term there lie retirod in 1787 
to London, and next year visited North America 
as representative of the Socilte des Amis des Noirs . 
In 1789 he was elected representative for Paris 
in the National Assembly, where he exercised a 
predominant influence over all the early move- 
ments of the Revolution. He also established 
Le Patriote Frangais, which became the organ of 
the eailiest Republicans. As the Revolution 
proceeded, Brissot was recognised as the head of 
the Girondists or Bnssotins He contributed 
powerfully to the fall of the monarchy, strongly 
enjoining war against Austria and England, and 
the diffusion of lepublican principles. In the 
Convention his moderation made him suspected, 
and, with twenty other Girondists, he was guil- 
lotined, October 81, 1793. See his Memoirs (1880), 
and Ellery’s Brissot de Warville (1916). [Bites-so.\ 

Bristow, Henry William (1817-89), from 1872 
was senior director of the Geological Survey. 

Britann'ious, or in full, Claudius Tiberius 
Britanmcus Caesar, was the son of the Emperor 
Claudius and Messalina, and was born 42 a.d. 
Claudius’ second wife, Agrippina, caused her 
husband to adopt her son Nero, and treat Brl- 
tannicus as an imbecile ; and Nero, after his 
accession, had his half-brother poisoned in 55. 

Britton, John, topographer and antiquary, the 
son of a small fanner and village shopkeeper, was 
born 7th July 1771, at Kington St Michael, near 
Chippenham. At sixteen he went to London, 
and was in turn cellarman, clerk, and compiler 
of a song-book. Some contributions to a dra- 
matic miscellany led the publisher to employ 
him, with Edward Wedlake Brayley (1778-1854), 
to compile the Beauties of Wiltshire (1801); its 
success led up to the Beauties of England and 
Wales (15 vols. 1808-14), which cost £50,000. He 
died 1st January 1857. 

Britton, Thomas (1654?-1714), ‘the musical 
small-coal man,' founded a fashionable musical 
club, collected books, and studied occult sciences. 

Brieeux, Auguste (1808-58), a French poet, 
bom at Lorient, dealt with Breton life. 

Broadhurst, Henry (1840-1911), born at Little- 
more, Oxford, was a stonemason, like his father, 
till 1872, when he became secretary of the Labour 
Representation League. He sat in parliament as 
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&n Advanced Liberal in 1880-92, 1894-1906. See 
Autobiography <1901). 

Broadwood, John (1732-1812) founder, with 
the Swiss Burkhardb Tschudi, of the great 
London pianoforte house, was bom at Cockburns- 
path, Berwickshire and walked tip to London 
to become a cabinet-maker there. — His grand- 
son, Henry Fowler Broadwood (1811-93), was 
likewise a great improver of the piano. 

Brooa, Paul, surgeon and anthropologist, was 
born at Sainte-Foy-le-Grande, Gironde, 28th June 
1824, and died in Paris, 9th July 1880. 

Brooohi, Giovanni Battista (1772-1820), poet, 
mineralogist, and traveller, born at Bergamo, died 
at Khartoum. See Life by Stoppani (1874). 

Brook, Sir Isaac (1769-1812), major-general, 
had served in the West Indies and Holland, when, 
on 16th August 1812, the American general Hull 
surrendered to him with an army of 2000 men who 
had invaded Canada. He was shot in the battle 
at Queenston, Ontario, on 18th October. See 
Life by Lady Edgar (1905). 

Brook, Sir Thomas (1847-1922), sculptor, boin 
at Worcester, was elected an A K. A. in 1883 and 
an RA. in 1891, and created K.C.B. in 1911. 

Brookes, Barthold Heinrich (1680-1747), a 
German poet, was born and died at Ham bui g 
See Life by Brandi (Innsb. 1878). 

Brookhaus, Friedrich Arnold (1772-1823), 
the founder of the well-known firm of Brockhaus 
in Leipzig, and publisher of the Conversations - 
Lexikon , was born at Dortmund, and from 1811 
to 1817 carried on business in Altenburg. See 
his Life and Letters (3 vols. 1872-81). The busi- 
ness was afterwards carried on by his sons 
Friedrich (1800-65) and Heinrich (1804-74); from 
1850 by the latter alone, and subsequently by 
Heinrich-Eduard (1829-1914) and by Heimich- 
Rudolf (1838-98), Heinrich’s sons — Hermann 
Brockhaus, orientalist, third son of the founder 
Brockhaus, was bom at Amsterdam, 2$tl» Jnnu- 
aiy 1806; studied at Leipzig, Gottingen, and 
Bonn, and lived successively in Copenhagen, 
Paris, London, and Oxford. From 1848 till In-, 
death, 5th January 1877, he uas professor ot 
Sanskrit at Leipzig. [Biok’house.] 

Brodle, Sir Benjamin Collins, surgeon, was 
born at Winterslow Rectory, Wiltshire, in 1783. 
He studied at St George’s Hospital, of which 
he became assistant-surgeon and surgeon. In 
1810 he was elected F.R.S., in 1811 received the 
Coploy medal, and in 1834 was created a baronet. 
He died at his Surrey seat, Broome Park, 21st 
Oct. 1862. See Autobiography, in his Collected 
1 Forks (3 vols. ’ 1865), and Life by T. Holmes 
(1898). —His son, Sir B. C. Brodie (1817-80), the 
discoverer of graphitic acid, in 1855 became pro- 
fessor of Chemistry at Oxford. 

Brodle, William, deacon of the Edinburgh 
Wrights* Incorporation, was hanged for burglary, 
1st October 1788. 

Brodle, William, R.8.A. (1815-81), sculptor, 
was bom at Banff, and died in Edinburgh. 

Broglie, a prominent French family, of Pied- 
montese origin ; its most important members 
have been : (1) Francois Marie (1671-1745), first 
Due de, marshal of France, took part in every 
campaign from 1689.— (2) Victor Francois (1718- 
18041 his son, the most capable French com- 
mander in the Seven Years’ War, Made a mar- 
shal in 1769. he entered the Russian service after 
the Devolution. — (8) Achiliji Charles LdoNc* 
Victor (1786-1870), grandson of the last, and son 


of Prince Claude Victor (born 1757, guillotined 
1794), was distinguished as a Liberal politician 
and an earnest advocate of the abolition of 
slavery. He was foreign secretary (1832-34) and 
prime-minister (1835-36) under Louie-Philippe ; 
after 1851 he lived in retirement. He was a 
member of the Academy, and published Ecrits et 
Disoours (3 vols. 1863). See his Souvenirs (4 vols 
1886).— (4) Jacques Victor Albert (1821-1901), 
his eldest son, early entered the field of 
literature, and was elected an Academician in 
1862. Ambassador at London (1871-72), he then 
became leader of the Conservative right centre, 
and with a view to force a monarchical govern- 
ment on France, lie brought about the resigna- 
tion of Thiers, and the election of M&cM&hon, in 
1873. He was twice premier— in 1873-74 and in 
1877 — resignation being on both occasions forced 
on him by Gambetta’s exposure of his reactionary 
tactics. His most important works are his 
orthodox L'Eglise et UEmpire Remain au IV. 
Siecle (6 vols. 1856-69), Le Secret du Roi Louis XV. 
(2d ed. 2 vols 1879), two hostile works on 
Frederick the Great (1882 and 1884), Maurice de 
Saw et le Marquis d'Argenson (1891), and LaPaix 
d’Aix la Chapelle (1892). [Broll'y* or Brogg-ley.] 

Broke, Sir Philip Bowes Vere, rear-admiral, 
born at Broke Hall, Ipswich, 9th September 
1776, entered the service in 1792, was made 
captain m 1801, ami appointed to the .Shannon 
frigate, 38 guns, in 1806. In her he fought the 
memorable duel with the American Chesapeake 
frigate, off Boston, 1st June 1813, which has 
made * brave Broke ’ ever since a hero m popular 
English song. The Americans were confident 
of success, but proved no match for Broke’s 
thoroughly disciplined men, who, after delivering 
two terrific broadsides, sprang across the bul- 
warks, ami ran uj the English colours fifteen 
minutes after the commencement of the action. 
A blow receuod m boarding seriously affected 
Broke’s health, and he retired from active service 
with a baronetcy. He died m London, 2d January 
1841. See Life by Dr Brighton (1866). [Brook.] 

Brome, Richard, a minor dramatist, of whose 
life but little is known save that he was of humble 
origin, having been in his earlier days servant to 
Ben Jenson, that he lived in familiar friendship 
with Dekker, Ford, and Shirley, wrote as many 
as twenty-four popular plays, was a devout 
believer, though a hater of Presbyterians and 
Puiitans, and died about 1652. His best plays 
are The Northern Ixiss , a comedy, written mostly 
m prose, and The Jomal Crew. Other plays are 
The Lancashire Witches, written in collaboration 
with Hey wood. The Court Beggar, and The Quern 
and Concubine. Brume’s dramatic works were 
reprinted in 8 vols. in 1873. See article by A. 
C. Swinburne in Foi tnightly, April 1892. 

Brdndated, Peter Oluf (1780-1842), a Danish 
archaeologist, author of Reisen und Untersuchun- 
gen in Griechenlaiul (1826-30). 

Brongnlart, Alexandre (1770-1847), a natural- 
ist and geologist, from 1800 director of the porce- 
lain manufactory at Sevres, was bom and died In 
Paris.— His son, Adolphe Theodore (1801-70), 
was a botanist. [Brong^yahV.] 

Broun, Heinrich Georo (1800-62), naturalist, 
was born at Ziegelhausen, near Heidelberg. 

Bronta, Charlotte, one of the moat gifted 
English novelists, was bom at Thornton, York- 
shire, 21st April 1810. Her father, originally 
Patrick Prunty (1777-1801), who was a clergyman, 
belonged to Ireland ; her mother was a native of 
Cornwall. Her life almost to its close waaoos 
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Of sorrow and struggle. In 1821 the family 
removed to Haworth, a village situated amid the 
Yorkshire moors, and in 1822 the mother died. 
In her eighth year Charlotte was sent to Cowan’s 
Bridge School, the Lowood of which she lias 

iven so dark a picture in Jane Eyre. After the 

oaths of two of her sisters there, Charlotte, 
whose own health had broken down, was taken 
back to Haworth, and remained there until 1831, 
when she was sent to a school at Roehead kept 
by Miss Wooler. with whom she formed a lifb-long 
friendship. Mr Bronte's austere and gloomy 
nature cast a shadow over las children’s lives. 
His means were narrow, and his daughters, 
Charlotte, Emily (born 20th August 1818), and 
Anne (born 25th March 1820), were forced to seek 
a livelihood as governesses. To (it themselves 
for higher educational work, Charlotte and Emily 
studied at Brussels from 1842 to 1844. In 1846 
the three sisters published a volume of poems by 
Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell-Currer Bell being 
the pseudonym of Charlotte. The book attracted 
little notice. Its authors then turned to prose 
fiction ; Charlotte writing The Professor ; Anne, 
Agnes Grey ; and Emily (‘ Ellis Bell ’), the strange, 
moving romance of Wuthenng Heights The Pro- 
fessor having been rejected on the score of defi- 
ciency in plot-interest, Charlotte set to work 
upon Jane Eyre (1847), which gained a great 
but not an uncontested success Her brother 
Branwell died in September 1848, her sister 
Emily on 19th December, and after the death 
of Anne (28th May 1849), Charlotte was left alone 
with her father in the gloomy Ha wot th pai sonage. 
A third novel, & Ihirley, appealed in 1849, and in 
1852 Vi lleite, which was hei own favourite. She 
married in 1854 Mr Nicholls*, who had been her 
father’s curate at Hawoith. Her bnef marned 
life was a happy one, though her husband would 
have wished her to abandon her literary work. 
A new story, Emma, had lieen begun, however, 
before her death, which occur) <xl at Hawoith, 
81st March 1855. See Life of Charlotte Jhonte, 
by Mrs Gaskell (1857) ; A Note on Charlotte Jii ante, 
by A. C. Swmbume (1877); Charlotte Bronte, by 
Sir Wemyss Reid (1877); Mary Robinson’s study 
on Emily (1883), and Augustine Birrell’s on 
Charlotte (1887) ; Leyland's Bronte Family (18861 ; 
Dr Wright’s The Brontes m Ireland (1893) ; 
the bibliography, Ac., of the Bronte Society 
(1894 et seq.); and works by liam«dcn (1897), 
A. M. Mackay (1897), Bounell (1903), C. K. Shorter 
(1896-1908), and M. Sinclair (1912). 

Bronzino, II, a name given to Agnolo di Cosimo 
(1502-72), to his pupil and nephew Alessandro 
Allori (1535-1607), and the latter’s son and pupil 
Cnstofono Allori (1577-1621), Florentine painters. 

Brooke, Loud. See Grkville, Fulke. 

Brooke, Emma, author of A Superfluous Woman 
(1894). Transition (1896), &c., was the daughter of 
a landlord and capitalist. An early girl student 
at Cambridge, about 1882 she settled at Hamp- 
stead, and became a piomineut member of the 
Fabian Society. She died in 1926. 

Brooke, Henry, dramatist and novelist, was 
born In 1708, at Rantavan, County Cavan, the 
son of a wealthy clergyman. In 1720 he entered 
Trinity College, Dublin ; in 1724 went to study 
law in London, where he became the chosen 
friend of Pope and Lyttelton ; in 1728 married 
his cousin and ward, a girl of fifteen ; in 1740 
returned in ill-health to Rantavan, and in 1745 
was made barrack-inaster of Mullingar, a post 
worth £400 a year. He died In Dublin, 10th 
October 1783. Iiis poem, Universal Beauty 


(1735), is supposed to have suggested Erasmus 
Dai will’s Botanic Garden. Gustavos Vasa (1789), 
the acting of which was prohibited at Dniry 
Lane, was afterwards produced in Dublin as the 
Patriot. His plays are forgotten ; and his novel, 
The Fool of Quality (5 voR 1766; new ed. with 
biographical preface by Kingsley, 1859). is the 
sole sutvivor of his numerous works. Bee also 
Brookiana (2 vols. 1804) 

Brooke, Sir James, Rajah of Sarawak, was 
born at Benares, 29tli April 1803, ami educated 
at Norwich. He entered the East India army 
(1819), was seriously wounded in the Burmese 
war, and, quitting the service in 1880, conceived 
the idea of putting down piracy in the Eastern 
Archipelago Having at his father’s deatli (1835) 
inherited £30,000, he sailed in 1838 in a schooner- 
yacht from London for Sarawak, a province on the 
north-west coast of Borneo. When he arrived 
there (1839), for assistance given to the uncle of 
the sultan of Borneo against rebel tribes, he 
was by the sultan made Rajah of Sarawak (1841). 
Brooke instituted free trade, framed a new code 
of laws, declared the Dyak custom of head-hunt- 
ing a capital crime, ana vigorously set about the 
extirpation of piracy. Revisiting England in 
1847, he was created K.C.B. ; and made governor 
of the island of Labuan, near Sarawak, which had 
been purchased by the British government. In 
1857 Brooke, superseded in the governorship of 
Labuan, but still acting as Rajah of Sarawak, 
sustained successfully, with his native forces, a 
senes of attacks by a large body of Chinese, who 
were irritated at his effbits to prevent opium- 
smuggling. The country prospeied greatly under 
his regime. Biooke died at Bunutor, in Devon 
slnre, 11th June 1808, and was succeeded as Rajah 
by lus nephew, Bn Chailes Johnson Brooke (1829- 
1917). See Brooke’s own Lelleis (1853), and Lives 
by Jacob (1876) and St John (1879). 

Brooke, Rupert, poet, bom at Rugby in 1887, 
Fellow of King’s Coll., Cambridge (1913), died on 
military service at Lemnos, 23d April 1916. His 
Poems appeared in 1911 ; 7.974 and Other Poems in 
1915; his dissettation on John Webstei m 1916. 

Brooke, Siupfokd Augustus (1832-1916), born 
in Letterkenny, Donegal, after a bi illiant course 
at Trinity College, Dublin, took orders, held 
two London curacies, and in 1866 became in- 
cumbent of St James’s Chapel, in 1876 of 
Bedford Chapel, Bloomsbury, where his ser- 
mons, at once rich in thought and graceful in 
literary form, made him oue of the chief preachers 
in London. In 1872 he was appointed a royal 
chaplain ; in 1880. through inability any longer 
to believe in miracles, he seceded from the Church 
of England, but continued to preach in his pro* 
prietaiy chapel. He published Lift of RoberU 
son of Brighton ( 1865), Theology in the English 
Poets (1874), Primer of English Literature (1876), 
Milton 0879), Histoiy of Early English Literature 
0892), Tennyson (1894), Sermons (9 vols. 1868-94), 
English Literature to the Conquest (1898), Poetry if 
Browning (1902), &c. See Life by Jacks (1917). 

Brookfield, William Henry (1809-74), the 
friend of Tennyson and Thackeray, was born at 
Sheffield, studied at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and became a school inspector, rector ol Somerby, 
and a royal chaplain. See memoir by Lord 
Lyttelton prefixed to his Seimons (1875), 

Brooks, Charles William Shirley, editor of 
Punch , was born in London, an architect’s son, 
29th April 1816. He was articled in 1882 to an 
Oswestry attorney, but turning reporter, and 
settling in Loudon, wrote dramas, newspaper 
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articles, and magazine work ; in 1870 lie suc- 
ceeded Mark Lemon as editor of Punch. Of his 
novels the chief are Aspen Court (1865), The Gor» 
dian Knot (I860), The Silver Cord (1861), and 
Sooner or Later (1868). He died 23d February 1874. 
Bee Lives by Johnson (1897) and Layard (1907). 

Brooks, Phillips (1835-93), Protestant Epis- 
copal bishop, was born at Boston, studied at 
Harvard, and after serving cures in Philadelphia 
and Boston, was conseciated Bishop of Massa- 
chusetts in 1891. A keen thinker and powerful 

E readier, he published several volumes. See Ins 
ife by Allen (1901). 

Broome, Sir Fri- dkrick Napier, was born in 
Canada, 18th November 1842, emigiated to New 
Zealand in 1857, and in 1804, while on a visit to 
England, married Lady Baiker, the widow of 
Colonel Sir G. R. Barker, R A (1817-61) She. 
whose maiden name was Mary Ann Stewait, was 
born in Jamaica, and was the author of Station Life 
in New Zealand (1S69) and neaily a score moie 
works. In 1869 they returned to London; but 
in 1875 Broome was appointed Colonial Secretary 
of Natal, in 1877 of Mauritius, in 1882 Go\ernor 
of Western Australia, and m 1891 of Trinidad. 
Knighted in 1877, he died 26th Nov 1890. 

Broome, William (1689-1745), born at Has- 
lington, Cheshire, from Eton passed to St John’s 
College, Cambridge, held four livings in Suffolk and 
Norfolk, and wrote six books of Pope’s Odyssey 
Brosohl, Carlo (1705-82), under the name 
'Farinelli’ was the most famous of ‘castrato’ 
singers. He was born at Naples, and died at 
Bologna; visited London in 1734; and in Spam w r as 
made a grandee, with a pension of £2000 a year. 

Brosses, Charles de, historian, was born at 
Dijon, 17th February 1709, and died president of 
the parliament of Burgundy, 7th May 1777 
Among lus works were : Lettres sur Herculaneum 
(1750) ; Histoirc des Navigations aux Terres 
Australes (1756); Du Culte des Dieux Fttiches 
(1760, the word fetich being flist used by him in 
the sense now usual); the ingenious Fonnation 
Micanique des Jjxngues (1765) ; and Histone de la 
Mpublique Iiomaine (1777). Colomb edited his 
Lettres Writes d'ltalie en 17S ( J~/ f 0 in 1885, and 
Lord R. Gower translated selections from his 
Letters { 1897). See Life by Marnet (1875). [ Bross .] 
Brothers, Richard (1757-1824), the originator 
of the Anglo-Israelite craze, was born in New- 
foundland, and from 1772 to 1789 served in 
the British navy. Refusing to take the oath 
requisite to enable him to draw Ins lieutenants 
half-pay, he came at last to the workhouse In 
1793 he announced himself as the apostle of a 
new religion, ‘t!fe Nephew of the Almighty,’ 
and * Prince of the Hebrews, appointed to 
lead them to the Land of Canaan ; ’ and in 
1794 he published A Revealed Knowledge of the 
Prophecies and Times. For prophesying the 
death of the king and the destruction of the 
monarchy he was committed m 1795 to New- 
gate, and thence for eleven yeais to a lunatic 
asylum. His disciples included Nathaniel Hal* 
hed (1751-1830), the M.P. and orientalist, William 
Sharp (q.v.), the engraver, and John Fmlayson 
(1770-1854), a lawyer from Fife. 

Brough, Lionel (1836-1909), comedian, born at 
Pontypool, took to the stage in 1864. — His brother, 
Robert Barnabas Brough (1828-60), wrote bur* 
lesques, romances, &c., and was father of Fanny 
Brough (1854-1914), comedienne. [Bruf.] 
Brougham, Henry, Lord Brougham and 
Vaux, waa born in Edinburgh, 19th September 


1778, his father being of an old Westmorland 
family, and his mother a niece of Robertson the 
historian. Educated at the High School and 
university of Edinburgh, in 1800 he was admitted 
to the Scottish bar ; and in 1802 helped to found 
the Edinburgh Review , to whose first twenty 
numbers he contributed eighty articles. His 
Liberal views shut him out from the hope of 
promotion in Scotland ; in 1805 he settled m 
London ; in 1806 was secretary to a mission to 
Lisbon ; and in 1808 was called to the English 
bar. Entering parliament in 1810 he carried 
an act making participation in the slave-trade 
felony. In 1812 he earned the repeal of the 
Orders in Council ; but contesting Liverpool 
against Canning, was defeated, and remained 
without a seat till 1816, when he was returned 
for Winchelsea. He never acquired a very large 
practice at the bar, but be repeatedly distin- 
guished himself by speeches of great vigour and 
ability — his most famous appearance being m 
defence of Queen Caroline (1820). His eloquence 
and boldness, though they forfeited for him the 
favour of the crown, gained him that of the 
people, and in 1820-30 Biougham was the popular 
idol. In 1822 he used his power, though in vain, 
in support of a scheme ol national education ; 
and he did much for the establishment of the 
London Univeisity, of the first Mechanics’ In- 
stitute, and of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. In 1830 he was returned for 
the county of York. The aristocratic Whigs 
would, had they dared, have excluded Brougham 
from the Reform ministry, but found him indis- 
pensable ; be was persuaded to accept a peerage 
and the chancellorship (1830), and assisted mate- 
rially in carrying the Reform Bill. But his 
anogance, self-confidence, and eccentricities 
rendeied linn as unpopular with his colleagues 
as lie was on the* ^ench He went out with the 
Whig government in 1834, and on its reconstruc- 
tion was shelved, never to hold office again. He 
■was founder of the Social Science Association 
(1857); but it is as a law-iefoimer that Biougham 
will be best remembered. In 1816 he mtiouuced 
a bill amending the law of libel, and m 1827 
made proposals for dealing with law-reform on 
a large scale. After he left office, he secured 
great changes in the law of e\idence. As an 
orator and as a debater m parliament, Brougham 
was inferior only to Canning, though fiery de- 
clamation and fierce invective Mere carried beyond 
bounds. His miscellaneous writings are upon an 
almost incredible variety of subjects, including 
mathematical and physical science, metaphysics, 
history, theology, and even romance, and, num- 
bering 133, have but little permanent value (11 
vols. 1855-61 ; 2d ed. 1878). Rogers remarked of 
him, ‘Thero goes Solon, Lycurgus, Demosthenes, 
Archimedes, Sir Isaac Newton, Lord Chesterfield, 
and a great many more m one post-chaise ; ’ and 
O’Connell’s gibe ran, * If Brougham knew a little 
of law, he would know a little of everything.’ 
While not engaged in parliament. Brougham 
chiefly resided at Cannes ; there he died, 7th May 
1868, and was buried. His own Life and Times 
(8 vols. 1871), written in extreme old age, is very 
untrustworthy. See Atlay’s Victorian Chancellors 
(vol i. 1906). [Broo'm or Broo'am.] 

Broughton, Lord. See Hobhouse. 

Broughton, John (1705-87), pugilist. 

Broughton, Rhoda (1840-1920), novelist, was 
born, a clergyman’s daughter, near Denbigh. Her 
first, and perhaps her heat, novel, Not Wisdy but 
Too Well (1867), was followed by Cometh up at tt 
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Flower (1867), Bed as a Rose %s She (1870), Nancy 
0878), Joan (1876), Belinda (1883), Doctor Cupid 
(1886), Alas! (1890), Scyllaor Charybdis f (1895), 
Lavinia (1902), A Fool in her Folly (1920), &c. 

Broutsals, Francois Joseph Victor (1772- 
1888), founder of a theory of medicine which 
strongly resembles the Brunoman system of 
John Brown, was born at St Malo and died at 
Vitry, having served as a surgeon in the navy 
and army, and m 1820 been appointed a pro- 
fessor at Val-de-Gr&ce, in 1830 in the Academy of 
Medicine in Paris. See monograph by Reis (Par. 
1869). [Broos-say.] 

Brouwer, or Bkauwer, Adrian, painter, was 
born at Oudenarde in 1605 or 1606, studied 
at Haarlem under Franz Hals, and about 1630 
settled at Antwerp, where he died of the plague 
in January 1638. His favourite subjects were 
scenes from tavern life, country merrymakings, 
card-players, smoking and drinking groups, and 
roisterers generally. See Lives by Schmidt (Leip. 
1873) and Bode (Vienna, 1884). [Brou/wer.] 

Brown, Alexander Crum. See Brown, John. 

Brown, Charles Brock den, novelist, was 
bom of Quaker ancestry at Philadelphia, January 
17, 1771, and died of consumption, February 22, 
1810. After abortive studies in law, he was the 
first American to adopt literature as a profession. 
Wieland (1798) was followed by Ormund (1799), 
Arthur Mervyn (1800), Edgar Huntly , or the Ad- 
ventures of a Sleep-walker (1801), Clara Howard 
(1801), and Jane Talbot (1804), novels full of inci- 
dent and subtle analysis, but extravagant and 
Qodwinesqne. See Life by W, H. Prescott (1834). 

Brown, Ford Madox, historical painter, a 
grandson of the founder of the Brunoman system, 
was born at Calais, 16th April 1821. His earlier 
studies were conducted at Bruges, Ghent, and 
Antwerp ; and during a three years’ residence in 
Paris he produced his * Manfred on the Jungfrau’ 
(1841), and ‘ Parisma’s Sleep’ (1842), works in- 
tensely dramatic in feeling, but sombre in colour- 
ing. In 1844-45 lie contributed three subjects to 
the Westminster cartoon competitions , one of 
them was carried out in 1861 as an oil-picture, 
* Willelmu8 Conquistator.’ A visit to Italy (1845) 
led him to seek greater variety and richness of 
colouring, and its results were seen in ‘ Wyclif 
reading his Translation of the Scriptures to John 
of Gaunt (18481, and ‘ Chaucer reciting his Poetry ’ 
(1851). In 1850 ne was a contributor of verse, prose, 
and design to the Pre-Raphaelite Germ, and in his 
youth Rossetti worked in his studio. Among the 
most important works in his fully developed 
manner are * Cordelia and Lear,' * Christ washing 
Peter’s Feet,' ‘Work,’ ‘The Last of England, 
'Romeo and Juliet,’ ‘The Entombment,’ ‘Crom- 
well dictating the Vaudols Despatch to Milton,’ 
and, in landscape, the ‘ English Summer After- 
noon.' In 1865 he held an exhibition of his col- 
lected works in London. In 1879 he engaged on 
a great series of twelve frescoes depicting the 
history of Manchester for the town-hall of that 
eity. He had just completed it, when he died, 
6th October 1898. See Life by Ford Madox 
HuefTer (1896). 

His son, Oliver Madox Brown, author and 
artist, was born at Finchley, 20th January 1855, 
and died of blood-poisoning, 5th November 1874. 
At twelve he executed a water-colour—* Margaret 
of Aqjouand the Robber’ — of considerable merit ; 
and in 1870 his equestrian 'Exercise* found a place 
on the line in the Royal Academy. In 1871-72 he 
wrote his first novel, published in an altered and 
mutilated form in 1878 as Gabriel Denver, and 


reprinted in original form and under Its first title 
of The Black Swan in his Literary Remains (1876). 
See Life by Ingram (1883), 

Brown, Sir George (1790-1865), British general, 
was born ami died at Linkwood, near Elgin. Ho 
served in the Peninsula (1808-13), and in the 
Crimean war (1854-55) commanded the Light 
Division, being wounded at Inkeimann. In 1860 
he became commander-in-chief in Ireland. 

Brown, Georoe Douglas (1869-19021, born in 
Ayrshire, wrote as ‘George Douglas’ The House 
with the Green Shutters (1901), a powerfully real- 
istic novel, an antidote to the ‘Kailyard School. 

Brown, George Lorino (1814-89), American 
artist, born hi Boston, gained a high reputation 
as a landscape-painter. 

Brown, Henry Kjrke (1814-86), American 
sculptor, from Italy returned in 1846 to Brooklyn. 

Brown, John ( c. 1627-85), the ‘Christian carrier,' 
of Pnesthill, Ayrshire, shot by Claverhouse. 

Brown, John (1715-66), a clergyman, born at 
Rothbury, who wrote poems, tragedies, essays, 
&c., and finally cut his throat. 

Brown, John, of Haddington, author of the 
Self- interpreting Bible, was born in 1722 at Car* 
pow, near Abernethy, Perthshire. A poor 
weaver’s child, early orphaned, he had but scanty 
schooling; but, as a herd-boy on the Tayside 
hills, he studied Greek, Latin, and Hebrew. For 
a time he was a pedlar , during the ’45 served in 
the Fife militia ; taught in several schools ; and 
having studied theology in connection with the 
Associate Burgher Synod, was in 1751 called to 
the congregation of Haddington. He was a man 
of great learning ; open-handed, on a stipend of 
£50 a year; a kindly humorist, though harrowing 
self-doubts tormented him all his life through; 
ami a powerful preacher. In 1768 he accepted 
the unsalaried Burgher chair of Divinity ; and on 
19th June 1787 he died at Haddington. Among 
his twenty-seven ponderous woiksare Dictlonaiy 
of the Bible (1768) and Self -interpreting Bible 
(2 vols. 1778). See lus Memoirs and Select Re- 
mains (1856), and study by R. Mackenzie (1918) 
— John Brown, D.D., his grandson, was* son of 
the Rev. John Brown of Whitburn (1754-1832). 
Born in 1784, he studied at Edinburgh University 
(1797-1800), and kept school for three years at 
Elie, meantime attending, during the summer 
vacations, the Burgher Theological Hall In 
1806 he was ordained to a pastorate at Biggar, 
and in 1822 called to Edinburgh, where from 1884 
he was also professor of Exegatical Theology, 
revered for saintliness and learning. He died 
13th October 1858. He published close upon 
twenty religious works. See Dr Cairns’s Memoir 
of him (I860).— His son, again, Dr John Brown, 
the essayist, was born at Biggar, 22d September 
3810, attended the High School at Edinburgh, 
and studied arts and medicine at the university 
there, becoming M.D. m 1838. His practice was 
never large, His life was quiet and uneventful 
(though some years were clouded by fits of de- 
pression). He died 11th May 1882. Almost all 
Dr John Brown’s writings are comprised within 
three volumes— the two Horce Subsecivce (‘ leisure 
hours,’ 1858-61) and John Itech and other Papers 
(1882). Humour is the chief feature of his genius 
—humour with its twin-sister pathos; we find 
them both at their highest perfection in his 
sketches of ‘Rab’ and ‘ Marjorie ’—the uncouth 
mastiff and the dear dead child. Writing of 
nothing that he did hot know, he wrote, too, of 
nothing that he did not love or greatly care for* 
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Hence both the lucidity and the tenderness of 
his essays, which rank with Lamb's, and with 
Lamb's alone in the language. See Peddie’s 
Recollections of hini (1893), Taylor Brown’s Life 
of him (1903), and his own Letters (1907).— Alex- 
andkr Crum Brown, half-brother of Dr John 
Brown, was bom in Edmbmgh in 1838, and in 
1869-1908 was professor of Chemistry there. 
—Samuel Brown, chemist (1817-1856), was a 
grandson of John Brown of Haddington, and son 
of Samuel Brown, provost of that burgh (1779- 
1889), and was educated at Edinburgh High 
School and University, where he graduated M.l). 
in 1889, but immediately surrendered himself to 
the fascination of chemistry. The dream of his 
life was the possibility of reconstructing the 
whole science of atomics, and in 1843 he delivered 
in Edinburgh four memorable lectures on the 
atomic theory. He was author of the Tragedy of 
Galileo (1850), and two volumes of Essays , Scientific 
and Literary (1858). 

Brown, John, founder of the Brunonian system 
of medicine, born in 1736, of poor parents, in 
Bunkle parish, Berwickshire, taught at Duns 
and in Edinburgh, and after studying medicine 
became assistant to Professor Cullen (q.v.). Con- 
ceiving himself slighted by Cullen, he commenced 
giving lectures himself upon a new system of 
medicine, according to which all diseases are 
divided into the sthenic, or those depending on 
an excess of excitement, and the asthenic ; the 
former to be removed by debilitating medicines, 
as opium, and the latter by stimulants, such as 
wine and brandy. His system found strong 
support in Germany and Italy. In 1779 he took 
his M.D. at St Andrews, and in 1780 published 
Elementa Medicines (English version, with Life 
by Dr Beddoes ; 2d ed. 1795). Overwhelmed with 
debt, in 1786 he removed to London, where he 
died, 17th October 1788. His works were edited, 
with a memoir, by his son (3 vols. 1804). 

Brown, John, abolitionist, was born in Tor- 
rington, Connecticut, May 9, 1800, of pilgrim 
descent. He was successively tanner and land- 
surveyor, shepherd and fanner, in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, ana New York ; and, a strong abolitionist., 
wanaered much through the country on anti* 
slavery enterpnses. He was twice married and 
had twenty children. In 1854 five of his sons 
removed to Kansas, and joining them after the 
border conflict had begun, Brown became a leader 
in the strife. In reprisal, he once ordered five 
pro-slavery men at Pottawatomie to be shot. 
Ossawatomie, Brown’s home, was burned in 1856, 
and a son killed. When the war in Kansas ceased, 
Brown began to dflll men in Iowa. His scheme 
next was to establish a stronghold in the moun- 
tains of Virginia as a refuge for runaway slaves, 
and in order to force attention and secure recruits 
he made his harebrained attack on the U.8. 
armoury at Harper’s Ferry in Virginia. In 1869 
he had assembled twenty-two men (six of them 
coloured) and boxes of rifles and pikes on his 
farm near the town ; and on the night of the 18th 
October, with eighteen men, he broke into the 
armoury and took several citizens prisoners. The 
citizens shot some of the invaders, and next day 
Colonel Robert E. Lee (afterwards famous), with 
a company of marines, arrived from Washington. 
Brown and six men, barricading themselves in an 
engine-house, continued to fight until his two sons 
were kHled and himself severely wounded. Tried 
by a Virginia court for insurrection, treason, and 
murder, ne was convicted and hanged at Charles- 
town, Virginia, December 3, 1859. Four of his 


men were executed with him, and two others 
later. See the Lives by Redpath (I860), Sanborn 
(1885), Von Holst (Boston, 1888), and Villard (1910). 

Brown, John (182C-83), for thirty-four years 
personal attendant of Queen Victoria, born at 
Craitlienaird, Balmoral, died at Windsor Castle. 

Brown, Sir John (1816-90), founder of the 
Atlas Works at Sheffield, employing 4500 hands, 
in veil ted the method of rolling plate-armour for 
war-ships, and first made steel rails. 

Brown, Lancelot (1715-83), the landscape- 
gardener, famous as * Capability Brown,’ was bom 
at Kirkliatle, Northumberland. 

Brown, Oliver M. See Brown, Ford Madox. 

Brown, Peter Hume, LL.D. (1850-1918), Scot- 
tish Historiographer Royal (from 1908), was bom 
in Haddingtonshire, ana studied at Edinburgh. 
Author of Li ves of Buchanan (1890), John Knox 
(2 vols. 1895), Goethe (1920), a History of Scotland 
(3 vols. 1898-1909), &c., in 1898 he became editor of 
the Privy Council Register of Scotland ; in 1901 
professor of ancient Scottish history, Edinburgh. 

Brown, Rawdon Lubbock (1803-83), explorer 
of the archives of Venice, his home from 1833. 

Brown, Robert (1773-1858), botanist, son of 
the Episcopal clergyman at Montrose, was edu- 
cated at Aberdeen and Edinburgh, and served 
in a Scottish regiment. In 1798 he visited London, 
and in 1801 went as naturalist with Captain 
Flinders to the Australian coasts ; in 1805 he 
bi ought home nearly four thousand species of 
plants. Appointed librarian to the Lmnean 
Society, he published the Piodiomus Flora ? Novce 
Holland ice (1810). His adoption of Jussieu’s 
natural system led to its general substitution in 
place of the Lmnean method ; Humboldt called 
him ‘facile prmceps botauicoruin ’ In 1810 Brown 
received charge of lanks’s library and splendid 
collections; and when, m 1827, they were trans- 
fen ed to the British Museum, he became botanical 
keepei there. The Ray Society in 1866-68 re- 
printed his works, except tbe Prodromus. 

Brown, Robert (1842-95), botanist and geog- 
rapher, born at Campster in Caithness, studied 
at Edmbmgh University, travelled in Greenland, 
sub-arctic Canada, the West Indies, and the Bar- 
bary States, and wrote The Countries of the World 
(6 vols.), Our Earth (3 vols ), Science for All (5 vols A 
and The Story of Africa and its Exjdorers (4 vols.). 

Brown, Samitcl. See Brown, John. 

Brown, Thomas (1778-1820), a Scottish meta- 
physician, born at Kirkmabrock manse, Kirkcud- 
brightshire, in 1792 entered Edinburgh University, 
and, abandoning law for medicine, became in 1806 
Dr Gregoiy’s partner in Ins large practice. His 
bent, however, was for literature and philosophy. 
He contributed to the Edinburgh Review; and in 
1804 appeared his Cause and Effect. In 1810 he 
became colleague to Dngald Stewart, professor of 
Moral Philosophy. Brown’s chief contribution 
to psychology is the establishment of a sixth or 
muscular sense ; his lectures (with a memoir by 
Welsh) reached a 20th edition in 1860. 

Brown, Rev. Thomas Edward (1831-97), second 
master of Clifton College, author of Betsy Lee, 
Fo'c's'le Yams , and other Manx poems. 

Brown, Tom, 1 of facetious memory * In Addi- 
son’s phraRe, was born at Shifnal, Shropshire, 
in 1663. His studies at Christ Church, Oxford, 
were most probably cut short by his irregularities, 
but are remembered by his clever extempore 
adaptation of Martial's epigram, 1 Non amo te, 
Sabldi :’ ‘I do not love thee. Dr Fell.' After 
a few years of teaching at Kingston-on-Thames, 
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he settled in London, where he made an uncertain 
living by writing satirical poems and pamphlets, 
many of them remarkable more for their scurrility 
than their wit. He is principally interesting now 
as the assailant of Dryaen, Sherlock, D'Urfey, Sir 
Richard Blaclcmoie, &c. He lived a .shifty and 
disreputable life, and dying 16th June 1704, was 
buried in the Westminster cloisters near his 
friend, Mrs Afra Belin. 

Brown, Ulysses. See Browne. 

Brown, Sir William (1784-1864), was born at 
Ballymena, County Antrim, and after spending 
some years in the United States, established at 
Liverpool a branch of his father’s linen business. 
A Liberal reformer and advocate of a decimal 
coinage, he was four times M.P. for South Lan- 
cashire. In 1857, at a cost of £40,000, ho founded 
the Free Public Library of Liverpool, was made a 
baronet in 1863, and left a fortuno of £900,000. 

Brown, William Haig, LL.D. (1823-1907), 
born at Bromley, Middlesex, graduated with high 
honours from Pembroke Cof., Cambridge, in 1846, 
and became head-inaster of Kensington grammar- 
school in 1857, of the Charterhouse in 1803. 

Browne, Charles Farrar, ‘ Artemus Ward,’ 
was born at Waterford, Maine, 26th April 1884. 
He worked at Boston and elsewhere as a com- 
positor, became a reporter, and in 1858, under 
the style of ‘Artemus Ward, showman,’ wrote foi 
the Cleveland Plamdealer a description of an im- 
aginary travelling menagerie. This was lollowed 
by letters in which grotesque spelling and an 
inextricable interweaving of business puffery and 
moralising served to convey sound sense and 
shrewd satire. In 1861 ‘Artemus Waid’ entered 
the lecture field, and started a panorama, whose 
artistic wretchedness furnished occasion for 
countless jokes. In 1864 he was disabled by pul- 
monary consumption ; but in 1866, having rallied 
somewhat, he went to London, where he con- 
tributed to Punch , and was very popular as ‘ the 
genial showman,’ exhibiting his panorama at the 
Egyptian Hall. Altera short sojourn in Jeisey, 
he returned to England, to die at Southampton, 
Cth March 1867. His publications were Artemus 
Ward , His Book (1862) ; Artemus Ward, His Pano- 
rama (1865) ; Artemus Ward among the Mormons 
(1866) ; Artemus Ward in England (1867) 

Browne, Edward Harold, born 6th March 
1811, at Morton House, Bucks, from Eton passed 
to Emmanuel College, Cambridge, whore he be- 
came fellow and tutor. Professor of Hebrew at 
Lampeter (1841), and Norrisian professor of Divin- 
ity at Cambridge (1854), he was consecrated Bishop 
or Ely in 1804, and translated to Winchester in 
1878. He died 17th December 1891. Besides 
sermons, he wrote a book on the Pentateuch, and 
an Exposition of the Tldrty-nine Articles (1850; 
18th ed. 1887). See Life by Dean Kitchin (1895). 

Browne, Felicia Dorothea. See Hemans. 

Browne, George, Count de (1698-1792), an 
Irish soldier of fortune, entered the service of 
Russia in 1780, and for thirty years was governor 
of Livonia and Esthonia. 

Browne, Hablot Knight, 1 Phiz,’ was bom at 
Kennington, London, 15th June 1815. He was 
apprenticed to a line-engraver, but soon took to 
etching and water-colour painting, and in 1833 
gained a medal from the Society of Arts for an 
etching of 'John Gilpin.’ In 1836 he succeeded 
Seymour and R. W. Buss as Illustrator of Dickens’s 
Pickwick ; and his reputation was maintained bv 
his designs to Nicholas Nickleby, Master Humphrey r s 
Clock, Martin ChuszUwit, Dombey , David Copper- 


field , Bleak House, Little Dorrit , and A Tale of Two 
Cities. He also illustrated many of Lever’s and 
several of Ainsworth’s novels. He laboured for 
thirty years with unceasing activity, save for 
occasional breaks during the hunting-season, and 
a little travel. Struck with paralysis in 1867, he 
died at West Brighton, 8th July 1882. His son 
Gordon F. BrowNE (bom 1858), is well known as 
a book-illustrator. See Life by D. C. Thomson 
(1884) ; Phiz and Dickens , by Edgar Browne (1918). 

Browne, James, LL.D. (1793-1841), ‘stickit 
minister,’ editor, book-compiler— his best-known 
work A History of the Highland Clans— and convert 
to Catholicism, was born near Coupnr-Angus. 

Browne, John Ross (1817-75), American trav- 
eller and humorist, was born in Ireland, but was 
brought as a child to the States, and died at 
Oakland, California. 

Browne, Robert (c. 1550-1633), founder of the 
Browmsts, was born at Tolethorpe, Rutland, and 
after graduating at Cambridge in 1572, was a 
schoolmaster in London, and an open-air preacher. 
In 1580 he began to attack the Established Church, 
and soon after formed a distinct church on con- 
gregational principles at Norwich. Committed to 
the custody of the sheriff, he was released through 
the influence of his kinsman, Lord Burghley ; but 
in 1581, with his followers, was obliged to take 
refuge at Middleburg, in Holland. In 1584 he 
leturned, vid Scotland, to England, and reconcil- 
ing himself to the Church, m 1586 became master 
of Stamford grammar-school, in 1691 rector of 
Acliurch, Northamptonshire. Of a very violent 
temper, he was, when eighty years old, sent to 
Northampton jail for an assault on a constable, 
and in jail he died. The Browmsts may be 
said to have given birth to the Independents or 
Congregationalists. 

Browne, Sir Samuel James, an Indian gen- 
eral (1824-1901), who lost an arm and gained the 
V.O. in the Mutiny, and served before in the 
Puiyaub campaign of 1848-49, as afterwards in 
the Afghan one of 1878-79. He was made a 
K.C.S.l. in 1876, a K.C.B. in 1879. 

Browne, Sir Thomas, author of the lleligio 
Medici, was born in London, October 19, 1605, 
and educated at Winchester College and at Broad- 
gate Hall (now Pembroke College), Oxford He 
next studied medicine, travelled in Ireland, 
France, and Italy, continued his medical studies 
at Montpellier and Padua, graduated as Doctor of 
Medicine at Leyden and at Oxford, and settled in 
1637 at Norwich. He lived calmly throughout 
the troubles of the Civil War, maintained an 
active correspondence with antiquaries and scien- 
tists, and was knighted by Charles II. on his 
visit to Norwich in 1671. He died October 19, 
1682, and was buried m the church of St Peter’s 
Mancroft, whence in 1840 his skull was ‘knav’d 
out of its grave’ and placed in the hospital- 
museum. His greatest work is his earliest, the 
Religio Medici , written about 1685— a kind of 
confession of faith, revealing a deep insight into 
the dim mysteries of the spiritual life. The 
surreptitious publication of two editions in 1042 
obliged him to issue an authorised edition in 
1648 ; it was translated into Latin, and had the 
honour of insertion in the Index Expurgatorius. 
Pseudodoxia Epidemica , or Enquiries into . . . 
Vulgar and Common Errors (1646), a strange and 
discursive amalgam of humour, acuteness, learn- 
ing, and credulity, is by far the most elaborate of 
his works. Hydriotaphia ; Urn Burial (1658), 
mainly a discussion of burial-customs, shows all 
the author’s vast and curious learning set in 
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language of rich and gorgeous eloquence. The 
Garden of Cyrus (1(558), the most fantastic of 
Browne’s writings, aims to show that the number 
live pervaded not only all the horticulture of 
antiquity, but that it lecurs throughout all 
plant-life, as well as the ‘ figurations’ of animals. 
After his death appeared Miscellany Tracts (1683), 
Letter to a Friend (1690), and Christian Morals 
(1716), an incomplete work, evidently intended 
to be a continuation of the Religio Medici. 
Browne’s works aie unsystematic and unequal : 
his thought is strikingly original, often expressed 
with quaint humour or searching pathos. His 
favourite theme is ever the mystery of death. 
His style is too idiomatic and difficult to be 
popular, and his studied brevity often lulls into 
obscurity. Charles Lamb boasted that ho was the 
first ‘among tho moderns’ to discover Sir Thomas 
Browne’s excellences, De Quincey ranks him with 
Jeremy Taylor as the most dazzling of rhetori- 
cians, and Lowell calls him ‘om most imaginative 
mind since Shakespeare.’ There are editions of 
the works by Simon Wilkin (4 vols 1835-30), and 
Sayle(3 vols. 1004-7). See Gieenliill’s editions of 
the Religio anti llydriotaphia (1881 and 1806), and 
Gosse’s monograph (‘ Men of Letters,’ 1905). 

Browne, Thomas A. See Boldrewood, Rolf. 

Browne, Sir Thomas Gore (1807-87), British 
general, fought m the Afghan campaign of 1842, 
and was afterwards governor of St Helena, New 
Zealand, Tasmania, and Bermuda. He was made 
a K.G.M.G. m 1869 

Browne, Ulysses Maximilian, Count, born at 
Basel, 28d October 1705, of an lush Jacobite 
family, became one of the foremost field-marshals 
in the army of Maria Theresa. As governor of 
Silesia (1739-42) he had to face the first of 
Frederick the Great’s attacks, and m the Seven 
Years’ War he commanded the Austrians at 
Lobositz (1756). He was mortally wounded at 
the battle of Prague, and died June 26, 1757. 

Browne, William, pastoral poot, was born at 
Tavistock in 1591 ; from Exeter College, Oxford, 
proceeded to the Inner Temple ; and then was 
tutor to Robert Dormer, the iutuie Earl of Car- 
narvon. According to Wood, he was taken into 
the household of the Herberts at Wilton, and 
there ‘ got wealth and purchased an estate.’ He 
was living at Dorking about the close of 1640, 
and seems to have died about 1643. His great 
work was Britannia's Pastorals (books i. ii. 1613- 
16, book iii. first printed by the Percy Soc., 
1852). His works have been edited by W. C. 
Hazlitt (2 vols. Roxburgh© Club, 1868) and 
Gordon Goodwin (2 vols. 1894). 

Browne. WiLUftM George (1768-1813), born m 
London, studied at Oriel College, Oxford, and in 
1792 j- 98 travelled in Egypt, Dar-FCir, and Asia 
Minor, in 1800-2 in Tuikey and the Levant, and 
in 1812 set out for Turkey, but was murdered in 
Persia. His Travels are valuable, but dull. 

Browning, Robert, born at Camberwell, May 
7, 1812, attended lectures at Unhersity College, 
and then travelled abroad. Pauline , a dramatic 
poem. written at the age of nineteen, was pub- 
lished in 1838 ; Paracelsus (1885) revealed its 
author’s energy, boldness of thought, lofty 
aspirations, and grip of human passion. In 1837 
he wrote (for Macready) his first tragedy, Straf- 
ford. SordeUo (1840) traces, not without much 
crabbed writing and elliptical thinking, the soul’s 
development of an Italian poet named by Dante. 
Bells and Pomegranates (1841-46) included the 
plays Pippa Passes, King Victor and King Charles , 
and Colowbe’s Birthday ; the tragedies The Return 


of the Druses, A Blot in the ’Scutcheon (produced at 
Drury Lane\ Luria , and A Soul's Tragedy ; ami 
the dramatic lyrics How they Brought the Good 
News from Ghent to Aix, Saul, The Ix>st Leader , and 
The Pied Piper of ilamelin — poems winch still 
remain the most popular of all Browning’s wilt- 
mgs. In 1846 he married Elizabeth Barrett, and 
with her he settled at Florence ; their son, R. 
B. Browning, the sculptor, was bom there in 
1849. In 1850 he published Christmas Eve and 
Faster Day ; Men and Women (1855) contained 
some of its author’s finest work — FraLippo, Childe 
Roland, Andrea del Sarto, Evelyn Hope , Holy Cross 
Day , and Up at a Villa. After the death of his 
wife (1861) he settled permanently in London 
with nis only son. Dramatis Personas (1864) in- 
cluded Abt Vogler , Caliban, A Death in the Desert. 
and llabbi ben Ezra, in which the writer unfolded 
his views upon music, philosophy, and im- 
mortality. His masterpiece, The Ring and the 
Book (1869), is an epic dealing most searchingly 
with the passions of humanity, and has for its 
baMs the narrative of a murder by an Italian 
count, as related by the various persons con- 
cerned. Hervi Riel (1871) is a poem upon a 
Fiench sailor hero. Balaustion's Adventure (1871) 
includes a ‘ Transcript’ from the Alcestis of Euri- 
pides ; Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau, Saviour of 
Society (1871), deals with the career of Louis- 
Napoleon ; Fifine at the Fair (1872) handles a 
question in morals ; Red-cotton Night-cap Country 
(1873) tells the story of a famous Norman law 
case ; Aristophanes’ Apology (1875) was a second 
%6iiture amongst the great Greek poets ; The Inn 
Album (1875) is a graphic story of a deeply- 
wronged woman; Pacchiarotto (1876) ga\e the 
author an opportunity of defending his poetic 
methods ; Agamemnon (1877) is a graphic tran- 
script of iEschylqf ; La Saisiaz, the Two Poets oj 
Croisic (1878), vmaicates faith in a future life; 
and Dramatic Idylls (1879-80) are vigorous char- 
acter sketches. Jocoseria (1883) consists of narra- 
tive poems. Fenshtah’s Fancies (1884) discusses 
the relation of man with the divine. Parleyings 
with Certain People of Importance in their Day 
(1887) indicates Browning’s views upon philo- 
sophical, literary, artistic, and other questions. 
As a poet, Browning is distinguished for the 
depth of his spiritual insight, his dramatic energy, 
and power of psychological analysis. His style 
is too frequently obscure and difficult, his versi- 
fication hard and rugged, and his rhymes forced. 
On 12th December 1889— the very day his last 
volume of poems, Asolando ; Fancies and Facts . 
was published— Browning died at Venice. See 
Ins Works (centenary ed. 10 vols. 1912); Mrs 
Sutherland Orr’s Handbook to Browning (1885); 
works by Symons (1887), Fothei uighain (1887 and 
1898), Gosse (1890), Slinip (1890), J. T. Nettlesliip 
(1S68 ; 2d ed. 1890), Chesterton (1908), Dowden 
(1904), Griffin and Mmchin (1910); Berdoe’s 
Bi owning Ci/clopwdia (1892): the Life by Mrs 
Sutherland Orr (1891 ; revised by Kenyon, 1908) ; 
Burdett’s The Brownings (1928); Stopford Brooke’s 
The Poetry of Robert Browning (1902). 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning, poetess, was 
born at Coxhoo Hall, Durham, March 6, 1806, but 
spent her girlhood mostly on her father's estate, 
near Ledbury, in Herefordshire. At ten she 
read Homer in the original, and at fourteen wrote 
an epic on The Battle of Marathon. About 1824 
she seriously injured her spine, the result of an 
accident while endeavouring to saddle her horse, 
and was long an invalid. The family ultimately 
settled in London. Her Essay on Mind , and other 
Poems, was published when she was nineteen 
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In 1833 she issued a translation of the Prometheus 
Bound, This was succeeded by The Seraphim , 
and other Poems (1838), in which volume was 
republished the fine poem on Cowper’s grave. 
When staving at Torquay, her brother and a 
party of mends were drowned in a boating ex- 
pedition, and the shock confined her for many 
years to a sickroom. In 1844 appeared the 
Poems, which contained The Cry of the Chil- 
dren, a noble outburst over the wrongs of young 
children employed in factories. In 1846 Bhe first 
saw Robert Browning, and next autumn they 
were married. The Poems of 1850 contained an 
entirely new tianslation of the Prometheus 
Bound. In Casa Guidi Windows (1851) she ex- 
pressed her sympathy with the regeneration of 
Italy. Auroia Leigh (1856) is a poem into which 
all the treasuies of its writer's mind and heaiL 
have been pouied In Poems before Cong i ess 
(I860) she again manifested her interest in Italian 
freedom. She died at Florence, 30th Juno 1861. 
The JAist Poems (1862) included sevoral transla- 
tions written in early life. Greek Christian Poets 
and the English Poets (1863) consisted of prose 
essays and translations, from the Athenmm of 
1842. Her so-called Sonnets from the Portuguese 
are the best love-poems in the language. See hei 
Letters to 11. 11. Home (1876) ; her Letters, ed. by 
Kenyon (1897); her ami her husband’s Letters 18U5- 
h 6 (1899) ; Bayne, Two Great Englishwomen (18S0) ; 
Iugram’s Life (1889); Wise’s Bibliography (1918). 


Brownrlgg, Elizabeth, a midwife hanged at 
Tyburn, m 1767, for the barbarous murder of a 
workhouse apprentice, Mary Clifford. 

Brownrlgg, Sir Robert (1759-1833), conqueied 
in 1814-15 the Kandyan kingdom m Ceylon. 

Brown-S6quard, Edouard, physiologist, was 
born at Port Louis, Mauritius, 8th April 1817, the 
son of a Philadelphia sea-captain and a lady 
called S6quard. He studied at Paris, graduated 
M.D. in 1846, devoted himself to physiological 
research, and received many prizes for his ex- 
periments on blood, muscular irritability, animal 
heat, the spinal cord, and tho nervous system. 
In 1864 he became professor of Physiology 
at Harvard, ill 1869 returned to Pans as pro- 
fessor of Pathology in the School of Medicine, 
in 1873 became a medical practitioner in New 
York, and in 1878 succeeded Claude Bernard 
as professor of Experimental Medicine at the 
College de France. He repeatedly lectured 
in England also* He published lectures on 
Physiology and Pathology of the Nervous System 
(Phila. 1860), Paralysis of the Lower Extremities 
(I860), Nervous Affections (1873), Dual Character of 
the Brain ( 1877), &c. He died m Puns, 2d April 
1894. See Eloy, La MHhode de Brown-Seguai d 
(Pans, 1893). [Brown- Say -kahi J .] 

Brownson, Orestes Augustus (1803-76), a 
versatile American writer, was born at Stock- 
bridge, Vermont, and died at Detroit, having in 
turn been a Presbyterian, a Universahst, a 
Unitarian pastor, ana from 1844 a Catholic. 

Brnce, a family illustrious in Scottish history, 
descended from Robert de Bruis, a Norman 
knight, who accompanied William the Conqueror 
to England in 1066. The name is traced to the 
domain of Bruis, near Cherbourg. The first 
Robert de Bruis received extensive lands chiefly 
in Yorkshire. His son, the second Robert, was a 
companion in arms of Prince David of Scotland, 
afterwards David I., from whom he got the lord- 
ship of Annandale. On the war m England 
between Stephen and Matilda, niece of the king 
Of Scots, Robert de Bruis adhered to Stephen, 


and renounced his allegiance to David, resigning 
his lands in Annandale to his son Robert. In 
the battle of the Standard tradition relates that 
he took prisoner his son Robert, who, then 
fourteen years of age, fought on the Scottish 
side. He died in 1141. His English estates 
were inherited by his eldest son, Adam, whose 
male line terminated in Peter Bruce of Skelton, 
Constable of Scarborough Castle in 1271. 
Robert Bruco, second lord of Annandale, had 
two sous : Robert, who died without issue 
before 1191, and William, whose son, Robert, 
fourth loid of Annandale, married Isabel, second 
daughter of David, Earl of Huntingdon and 
Chester, brother of William the Lion, and thus 
founded the royal House of Bruce. He died in 
1245.-— Robert de Bruce (1210-951, fifth lord of 
Annandale, son of the fourth lord, did homage 
to Henry III. in 1251 on the death of his 
mother for her lands in England, and was made 
Sheriff of Cumberland and Constable of Carlisle. 
On the Scottish throne becoming vacant at the 
death, in 1290, of the ‘ Maid of Norway,’ grand- 
daughter of Alexander III., Baliol and Bruce 
claimed the succession, the former as great-grand- 
son of David, Karl of Huntingdon, by his eldest 
daughter, Margaret; the latter as grandson, 
by his second daughter, Isabel. Edward I. 
of England as umpire decided in favour of Baliol 
in 1292. To avoid swearing fealty to his success- 
ful rival, Bruce resigned Annandale to his eldest 
son, Robert de Bruce (1253-1304), who is said 
to have accompanied Edward I. of England to 
Palestine in 1269. In 1271 he married Marjory, 
Countess of Garrick, and in her right became 
Earl of Carrick. In 1292 he resigned the earldom 
to his eldest son, Robeit, the future king. On 
the death of his father in 1295 ho did homage to 
Edward for his English lands, was made Con- 
stable of Carlisle, and fought for tho English 
king against Baliol. On Baliol’s defeat he applied 
to Edward for the crown, but was refused It. 

His eldest son, Robert Bruce, hero of the 
Scottish War of Independence, was bom in 1274 
nt Lochmaben or Turn berry or in Essex In 1296, 
as Eail of Carrick, he swore fealty to Edward I. at 
Berwick, and in 1297 renewed his oath of homage 
at Carlisle. Shortly after, with his Carrick vassals, 
he joined the Scottish revolt under Wallace, but 
by the Capitulation of Irvine made lus peace 
with the English monarch. In 1298 Bruce again 
rose against Edward, and after Falkirk had his 
lands wasted by the English. He was one of the 
four regents of Scotland in 1299, but did not 
again fight against Edward till the final rising in 
1306. With John Corny n, the nephew of Baliol, 
he seems to have made an agreement as to their 
rival claims to the throne. They met in the 
church of the Mmoiite Friars, Dumfries (10th 
February 1306) ; a quarrel took place ; and Bruco 
in passion stabbed Comyn, who was despatched 
by Kirkpatrick. Bruce now assembled his 
vassals and asserted his rights to the throne, and 
two months later was crowned king at Scone. 
An English army under the Earl of Pembroke 
took Perth and drove Bruce into the wilds of 
Athole. At Dairy, near Tyndrum, Bruce was 
defeated by Macdougal, the Lord of Lorn, Comyn’s 
uncle, and by and by took refuge in Rathlin, off 
the north coast of Ireland. In the spring of 
1307 he landed in Carrick, surprised the English 
garrison in his own castle of Turnberry, and Tater 
in the year defeated the English under the Earl 
of Pembroke at Loudon Hill. After the death 
of King Edward in 1307, the English were cleared 
out of the country and all the great castles 
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recovered except Stirling, which the governor 
promised to surrender if not relieved before the 
24th June, this led to the memorable battle of 
Bannockburn, 24th June 1314, when the English 
ion™n E<hva,d l h a,,,ountl »ft it is said, to 

i2 0 ft2S 0,, J ou 5.?s l s totally louted b y Bruce w| th 

«ooJV* t 1,1 v 31 Tt Bru H e P as8ed over to Ireland to 
assist his brother Edward, and defeated the 
Anglo-Irish at Slane. Up to a truce (1823) the 
Scots repeatedly invaded England ; and on the 
accession of Edwaid III. in 1327 hostilities 
recom liienced with a great Scottish inroad into 
the northern countios. The war was at last 
closed by the Treaty of Northampton (1328), 
recognising the independence of Scotland, and 
Bruce s right to the throne. In 1329 Bruce 
died of leprosy at Cardross Castle, on the Firth of 
Clyde. Hi s heart was to be carried to Palestine 
and buried in Jerusalem, but Douglas, who boie 
it, was killed fighting against the Moors in Spain, 
and the sacred relic was brought to Scotland, 
and buried in Melrose Abbey. Bruce’s body was 
interred in the Abbey of Dunfermline, where m 
1818 his bones were discovered. Marjory, his 
daughter by Ins first wife (a daughter of the Earl 
of Mar), married Walter the High Steward, and 
their son afterwards ascended the throne as 
Robert II. His immediate successor, David II 
(q.v.), was the sou of his second wife, a daughter 
of the Earl of Ulster. See Su Ileibort Maxwell’s 
Robert the Bruce (1897) — His biothei, Edward, 
was actively engaged m the struggle loi Scotland’s 
independence. In 1315 the chieftains of Ulster 
tendered to him the crown of Ireland. With 6000 
men he embarked at Ayr, and by a senes of vic- 
tories over the English made himself master of 
Ulster. He was crowned king of Ireland in 1316, 
but was slain at the battle of Dundalk m 1818. 

Bruce, James, ‘the Abyssinian,’ was born at 
Kinnaird House, Stirlingshire, December 14, 1730, 
studied at Harrow and Edinburgh Unnersity, 
and in 1754-01 was a wme-merchant m London. I n 
■ 1763-65 he was consul-general at Algiers. In 
1768 he set out from Caiio on lus famous journey 
to Abyssinia by the Nile, Assouan, the Bed Sea, 
and Massowah. In 1770 he was at Gomlar, had 
many adventures, and held for atime a government 
appointment. He reached the source of the Abai, 
or nead-stream of the Blue Nile, then considered 
the mam stream of tho Nile (14th Nov 1770); 
and having remained till the end of 1771, he 
returned, through great hardships, by way of 
Seunaar, Assouan, Alexandria, and Marseilles. 
In France he visited Buffon and other distin- 
guished men, and in 1774 he was back in Scotland. 
His long-expected Travels to Discover the Sources 
of the Nile were’’ published in 1790, in five large 
quartos with plates and charts. The work con- 
tained such curious accounts of the manners of 
the Abyssmiaus that by many— as by Dr Johnson 
— his tales were set down as fabrications. Modern 
travellers have strongly confirmed his general 
accuracy. Bruce, who was a huge, self-assertive, 
dictatorial man, died April 27, 1794, at Kinnaird, 
of a fall down-stairs. See the Life by Murray in 
the later editions of the Travels ; and that by Sir 
Francis Head (1844). 

Bruoe, Jambs. See Elgin, Earl of. 

Bruoe, John Collingwood, antiquary, was 
born at Newcastle in 1805, and died there, 5th 
April 1892, having graduated at Glasgow in 1826, 
and been trained for the Presbyterian ministry, 
but devoted himself to teaching. His works 
include The Roman Wall (1861 ; 3d ed. 1866); The 
•Bayeux Tapestry Elucidated (1856); Lapidarium 


Septentrional 't (1875), an account of all the Roman 
monuments in the north of England • and a 
Handbook to the Roman Wall (1863 ; 3d ed! 1885). 

w Br ? 0e ;^i ICHAK , I ;» Scofcti8h Poet, was born 27th 
March 1746, at Kin ness wood, near the eastern 
shore of Loch Leven. A weaver’s son, he tended 
sheep in his boyhood, but m 1762 was sent to 
Edinburgh University to study for the ministry. 
He had all his life to struggle with poverty ; and 
after lie left the uimersity in 1765, and settled 
as a schoolmaster, first at Gairney Bridge, then 
near Tillicoultry, to poverty were added sickness 
and melancholy. He died of consumption, 5th 
July 1767, aged twenty-one. His tender and 
pathetic Poems on Several Occasions were pub- 
lished by the Rev, John Logan (q.v.), his college 
friend, in 1770. Logan has been charged with 
publishing poems by Bruce, including the Ode to 
the Cvckoo, as his own Logan’s claim is defended 
by Da\ id Lamg, J Small (1873-78), and R. Small 
{British and Foreign Evan. Rev. 1879) ; Bruce’s 
by Ins biographers Mackelvie (1887), Grosart 
(1865-86), and Mackenzie (1906), and by T. Bayne 
{N. and Q., 1902). J * 

Bruce, Robert. See Bruce, Family of. 

Bruce, Robert (1554-1631), from 1587 to 1600 
was a Presbyterian minister in Edinburgh, and 
thereafter- suffered much for his opposition to 
James VI. ’s attempts to introduce Episcopacy. 

Bruce, Sir William, of Kinross, Scottish 
aichitect, the rebuilder of Holyrood in 1671-79. 
died at a great age in 1710. 

Bruoe- Joy, Albert (1842-1924), sculptor, born 
at Dublin, studied under Foley. 

Bruch, Max (1838-1919), composer of violin 
coneeitos, &c., was born at Cologne. [ Broohh .] 
Brucker, Johann Jakob (1696-1770), historian 
and biographer, W. s born and died at Augsburg. 
He is chiefly remembered by his Histona Cntica 
Philosophic? (5 vols 1742-44) [BrooPer.] 
Bruckner, Anton (1824-9G), Austrian composer. 
Brudenell, James Thomas. See Cardigan. 
Brueghel. See Breughel. 

Brueys, David Augustin de (1640-1723), play- 
wright and theologian, converted m 1682 by 
Bossuet to Catholicism, was born at Aix, and 
died at Montpellier. [Bree-es’.] 

Brugmann, Karl (1849-1919), born at Wies- 
baden, became professor of Comparative Philology 
at Leipzig m 1887. Of Ins many works ou Gicek 
grammar, classical antiquities, &c., t lie best 
known is the lndo-Germanxc Gmmmar (2d ed. 
1897-1906; tians. 1888-95). [Ihwg'man.] 
Brugsoh, Heinrich Karl, Egyptologist, was 
bom at Berlin, February 18, 1827. In 1853 he 
first visited Egypt, and subsequently spent his 
time till his death (10th September 1894) at 
Oharlottenburg, alternately in Egypt, as head of 
the khedival School of Egyptology, or fulfilling 
missions for Germany— and in Germany, where 
he lectured at Gottingen, Berliu, aud elsewheie. 
He was also attached to a German mission to 
Persia. He was successively Bey and Pasha 
Of over thirty books on Egyptology, including a 
grammar, dictionary, &c., and written in French, 
German, aud Latin, tho best-known in England 
is Eqypt under the Pharaohs (1S79). [Broojfsft.J 
Bruhl, Heinrich, Count von (1700-63), the 
unworthy prime-minister of Augustus III., king 
of Poland ami Elector of Saxony. With the 
basest sycophancy, he humoured the whims of 
liis luxurious master, draining the coffers of the 
state, and burdening the country with debt. He 
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himself meanwhile maintained a most splendid 
and costly establishment. [Nearly Breal ] 
Bnimmell, George Bryan, ‘Beau Bruiiimell/ 
was born in London, 7th June 1778, the son 
of Lord North’s private secretary, and grandson 
of a gentleman's gentleman At Eton, ami 
during a brief sojourn at Oxford, he was less 
distinguished for studiousness than for the 
exquisiteness of his dross and manneist and 
after four years m the army, having come into 
a fortune of £30,000, he entered on his tine 
vocation of arbiter of elegancies. His success 
was brilliant ; but the pace was too hot, and his 
wit was, moreover, too fine for his twenty years' 
patron and adinner, the Prince Regent. They 
quarrelled in 1813, and gambling debts three years 
later foiced Brummell to flee to Calais. He 
struggled on theie reckless as before for fourteen 
years ; from 1830 to 1832 held a sinecure consulate 
at Caen ; and, after three years of drivelling im- 
becility, died in tbo pauper lunatic asylum o! that 
old Norman city, 30th March 1840. See Lives by 
Jesse (1844 ; new ed. 1886) and De Monval (1906). 

Brunck, Richard Franqois Philippe (1729- 
1803), classical scholar, was born and died at 
Strasbuig, having been educated under the 
Jesuits in Paris, a military commissary during 
the Seven Years’ War, and a pnsoner during the 
Terror. His Analecta Veterum Poetai urn Gue- 
corum (1772-76) was followed by editions of 
Anacreon (1778), Apollonius Rhodius (1780), Aris- 
tophanes (1781-83), Poetce Gnomici (1784), Virgil 
(1785), and Sophocles (1786). [Broonk.] 

Brune, Guitlaume Marie Anne, a Froncli 
marshal of the First Empne, was bom at Brives- 
la-Gaillarde, 13th March 1763 Appointed m 
1799 to the command of the army in Holland, 
he defeated the Duke of York at Bergen, and 
forced him to capitulate at Alkmaar. On the 
return fiorn Elba he had joined the empeior, and 
on 2d August 1815 was brutally murdered by a 
royalist mob at Avignon [Nearly Breene.] 
Bruneau, Alfred, French composer, born in 
Paris 1857, made operas from Zola's Le R&ve 
(1891), J'Attaque du Mouhn (1893), Mcssidor 
(1897). See Her vey ’a Bruneau (1907) [Broo-no.] 
Brunei', Sir Marc Isambard, engineer, born at 
Hacqueville, near Rouen, in 1769, escaped from 
Paris to tlie United States in 1793 ; in 1794 
he was appointed to survey for the canal from 
Lake Champlain to the Hudson at Albany. He 
was afterwards an architect in New York, and 
chief-engineer for the city. On his return to 
Europe in 1799, he married the daughter of 
William Kingdom, Plymouth, and settled in 
England. A plan submitted by him to govern- 
ment for making block-pulleys by machinery 
was adopted in 1803, and on its completion in 
1806 the saving on the first year was about 
£24,000. He received £17,000 as a roward. He 
constructed public works in Woolwich arsenal, 
Chatham dockyard, &c., and made experiments 
in steam-navigation on the Thames in 1812, but 
his scheme for steam-tugs was declined by the 
navy board. The destruction of his sawmills at 
Battersea by fire (1814) led to his bankruptcy 
(1821), when he was thrown into prison for debt. 
He was released on a grant of £5000 being made 
by government. His most remarkable under- 
taking was the Thames Tunnel (1825-43). He 
was knighted in 1841 ; and died m London, Decem- 
ber 12, 1849. See Life by Beamish (1862).- His 
only son, Isambard Kingdom Brunbl, was bom 
at Portsmouth, 9th April 1806, and in 1823, after 
two years spent at the College Henri Quatre in 


Paris, entered his father’s office. He helped him 
in the Thames Tunnel, and himself, in 1829-31, 
planned the Clifton Suspension Bridge, which 
was completed only m 1864 with the materials of 
his own Hungerford Suspension Bridge (1841- 
45) over the Thames at Charing Cross, lie de- 
signed the Great Western (1838), the first Bteam- 
ship built to cross the Atlantic, and the Great 
Britain (1845), the first ocean screw-steamer The 
Great Eastern , the largest vessel ever built, was 
built under his sole direction in 1853-58 In 1833 
he was appointed engineer to the Great Western 
Railway, and constructed all the tunnels, bridges, 
and viaducts on that line. Among docks con- 
structed or improved by him were those of 
Bristol, Monkwearmouth, Cardiff, and Milford 
Haven. He died suddenly, 15th September 
1859. See Idfe by his son (1870) 

Brunelleschi, Filippo (1377-1446), one of the 
greatest Italian architects, was born and died at 
Florence. A goldsmith first, then a sculptor, he 
finally devoted himself to architecture, at Romo 
became imbued with classical traditions, and, 
soon after his return to Florence in 1407, oflered 
his plan for completing the cathedral, founded in 
1296, and now wanting only a dome. Brunel- 
leschi's dome (1420-61) is, measured diametrically, 
the largest in the world, and served as a model to 
Michaelangelo for that of St Peter’s. Besides 
this masterpiece he also executed the churches of 
Spiuto Santo and San Lorenzo, tho designs for 
the Pitti Palace, &e. See Lives by his contem- 
porary, Antonio Manetti (ed. by Frey, Berl. 1887), 
and Fabric zy (Stuttg. 1892). [Btoo-nel-letfkee.) 

Brunet, Jacques Charles (1780-1867), bibliog- 
rapher, was born and died m Pans. [Brec-nay'.) 

Bruneti&re, Ferdinand, cntic, was born at 
Toulon, 19th July 1849, wrote much for the Revue 
des Deux Morules (its editor from 1893), became 
professor at the Ecole Normals, ami in 1894 a 
member offhe Academy. Besides fitudes Critiques 
and Questions de Critique, lie published Historic 
it IAttSrature (1884-87). Lc Roman Naturaliste 
(1883), History of French Literature (trails. 1898), 
<fec. lie died 9th Dec. 1906. [Br eent-yehr.] 

Brunhilda, the daughter of the Visigothic king 
Athanagild, married King Sigbert of Austrasia 
in 567, and afterwards as regent for her two 
grandsons, Theodebert II., king of Austrasia, and 
Theodonc II., king of Burgundy, divided the 
government of the whole Frankish world with 
ner rival Fredegond, who governed Neustna 
for the youthful Clotaire II. On Fredegond’s 
death in 598 she seized on Neustna, and for a 
while united under her rule the whole Merovingian 
dominions, but was overthrown m 618 by the 
Austrasian nobles under Clotaire II., and put to 
death by being dragged at the heels of a wild horse. 

Brunt, Leonardo (1369-1444), a famous human- 
ist, a native of Aiezzo, and hence styled Aretmo. 
In 1405 he obtained the office of papal secretary. 
His Historia Florcntina procured for him the 
rights of citizenship, and at a later period, 
through the favour of the Medicean family, he 
was appointed state secretary. Bruni aided in 
advancing the study of Greek literature mainly 
by his literal translations into Latin of Aristotle, 
Demosthenes, Plato, and Plutarch. Among his 
original works were Lives of Petrarch and Dante 
in the vernacular. [Broo-uee.] 

Brunne, Robert de, tho name by which 
Robeit Manning, or Mannyng, is usually desig- 
nated from his birthplace Bourn, in Lincolnshire, 
which is 6 miles from the Gilbertine monastery 
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of Sempringham that ho entered in 1288. He 
died about 1338. His chief work is his Handlyng 
Synne (1303), a free and amplified translation into 
English verse of William of Wadington’s Manuel 
des Pcchiez, with such judicious omissions and 
excellent additions as made his version much 
more entertaining than the original. It is one of 
our best landmarks in the transition from eaily 
to later Middlo English. He also made a new 
version in octosyllabic rhyme of Waco’s Brut 
d’ Angleterre, and added to it a translation of the 
French rhyming chronicle of Peter Langtoft. 

Brunnow, Philipp, Count von (1797-1875), 
born at Dresden, entered the Russian service in 
1818, and was Russian ambassador in London both 
before and after the Crimean war. [Broon-no.] 

Bruno the Great (925-05), the third son of 
Henry the Fowler, became Aicli bishop of Cologne 
m 953, and Duke of Loirame in 954, and was 
distinguished alike for piety and learning. See 
a work by Pfeiller (Cologne, 1870). 

Bruno, St (c. 1040-1101), founder of the Carthu- 
sian order, was born at Cologne, became rector 
of the cathedral school at Rlieiins, but, oppressed 
by the wickedness of lus time, withdrew in 
1080 to the wild mountain of Chartreuse, near 
Grenoble. Here with six friends he founded the 
austere Carthusians. In 1094 he established a 
second Carthusian monastery at Della Torre m 
Calabria, where he died. An earlier St Bruno 
(970-1009) was martyred by the heathen 
Prussians. 

Bruno, Giordano, a restless speculative 
thinker, was born at Nola, near Naples, in 1548, 
was trained a Dominican, but doubting the 
dogmas, fled to Geneva, whence Calvinist suspi- 
cion of his scepticism drove him to Pans, whole 
he lectured. Here the zeal of the orthodox Aris- 
totelians foiced him to withdraw to London (1583), 
where he knew Sidney, and Oxford, where lie 
repeatedly gave lectuies. In 1585 he was in Pans 
again, in 158(5 in Wittonbeig, in 1588 m Plague, 
then in Helmstedt, Franktort, Padua; and in 1592 
in Venice he was arrested by the officers of the 
Inquisition and conveyed to Rome in 1593. There, 
on 17tli February 1(>00, he was burnt as an 
obstinate heretic. His philosophy, which was 
strongly anti-Aristotelian, was a pantheistic, 
poetic, fantastic system based on the Copeimcan 
astronomy, Nicolaus von Cusa, Neoplatonism, 
Stoicism, Epicuieamsm. Of his works (mostly 
wi itten in Italian) the most famous is the Spaccio 
della Bestia Trionfante. See works by Baithoi- 
mess (1840), lierti, Sigvvart, G Louis, Brunhofer, 
Maclntyie, liiehlj^trans. 1900), Boulting (1910). 

Brunswlok, Chari.* s William Ferdinand, 
Duke of (1785-1800), fought m the Seven Yeats’ 
War, commanded the Piussian and Ausbiiau 
tioops in France and at Valmy, and diedot wounds 
soon aftor his sore defeat by Napoleon at Auer- 
Rtadt (see Life by FiLztnaurice, 1901). — His sou 
ami successor. Frederick- Willi am ( 17 /l— 1815), 
came to England hi 1809, and with his ‘Black 
Biunswickers ’ — so called from their uniform, m 
mourning for the losses at Auerstadt — enteied 
the British service, fighting iu the Peninsular 
war ; he fell at Quatre Bros. 

Brunton, Mary (nie Balfour; 1778-1818), 
novelist, born in Burray, Orkney, mniried Rev. 
Alexander Brunton (1772-1854), and wrote Self- 
Control (1810), Discipline (1814). 

Brunton, William (1777-1851), a pioneer of 
afceam navigation, was born at Dalkeith. 

10 


Brusilov, Alexei (1850-1020), Russian Com. 
mander-in-chief, June to August 1917, beived 
against Turkey 1877, and won fame (1915-171 
in the invasion of Galicia and in the Caipathians. 
Hw tioops mutinied, and Kornilov took his place. 

Brutus, Lucius Junius, the legendary hero 
who established republican government at Rome. 
The soil of a rich Roman, on whose death Tarquin 
the Proud seized the property and killed an elder 
brother, he himself escaped only by feigning 
idiocy, whence the name Bi utus (‘ stupid ’). When 
popular indignation was roused at the outrage on 
Lucretia, he drove the royal family from Rome. 
He was elected one of the first two consuls (509 
b.c.). He sentenced to death his own two sons 
for conspiring to lestore the monarchy, and fell 
repelling an attack led by one of Tarquin’s sons. 

Brutus, Marcus Junius (85-42 b c.), sided with 
Pompey when the civil wai broke out, but after 
Pharsalia submitted to Caesar, and was appointed 
governor of Cisalpine Gaul. He divorced his wife 
to marry Portia, the daughter of Cato, his master. 
Cassius prevailed on him to join the conspiracy 
against Caesar (44 b c.); and, defeated by Antony 
and Octavian at Philippi, he killed himself. 

Bruy^re. See La Bruy£re. 

Bry, Theodorus de (1528-98), engraver and 
geographer, born at Liege, died at Frankfort. 

Bryan, Michael (1757-1821), born at Newcastle, 
published a Dictionary of Painters and Engraven 
(2 vols. 1813-1(5 ; new ed. 1903-5). 

Bryan, William. See O’Bryan. 

Bryan, William Jennings, boin at Salem, 111., 
19th Match 18(50, giaduated from Illinois College 
hi 1881, studied law at Chicago, and practised 
at Jacksonville and in Nebiaska. Elected to 
Congress m 1890, n Democratic candidate for 
the piesidoney lie was crushmgly defeated by 
M'Kmley m 1890 and 1900, by Taft in 1908. A 
gieat stump-oiator, founder and editor of The 
Commoner he was appointed Secretary of State by 
Wilson (1913), but as an ardent pacilist, resigned 
in June 1915 over Amei ica’s second Lusitania 
note to Germany He was leading an Anti- 
Darwiman campaign when he died, 20th July 1925. 

Bryant, J \oon (1715-1S04), boin at Plymouth, 

! iu 1756 became secretary to liis old pupil, the 
Duke of Marlborough. His Analysis of Ancient 
Mythology (3 vols. 1774-70) was laigely based upon 
tho Abbe Bauier. 

Bryant, William Cullen, poet and journalist, 
was bom of good New England stock at Cum- 
mington, Massachusetts, November 3, 1794, and 
at thirteen published The Embargo , a satirical 
poem. Tho majostic blank verse of Thanatopsis 
(1817) surpassed anything previously written by 
an American. Meantime Bryant nad studied 
law, and been admitted to tho bar, but continued 
to contribute prose and verse to the North Ameri- 
can Review. In 1825 he became editor of The 
New York Review } when it failed (1826) assistant- 
editor of the Evening Post y and in 1829 editor-in- 
chief. The paper was democratic, but inclining 
to anti-slavery views assisted in 1856 in forming 
the Republican party. Bryant’s public addresses 
and let tore to his paper on his visits to Europe 
and the West Indies were published in volume 
form ; Iris poetry meantime had sunk deep into 
the minds of his countrymen. At seventy-two 
hecommenced a blank-verse translation of Homer. 
He died at New York, June 12, 1878. His com- 

S lete works were published in 4 vols. (1883-84Y 
ee the Life by his son-in-law, Parke Godwin (J 
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vols. 1883), that by Bigelow (1890), and that by 
>V. A. Bradley (1905). 

Bryoe, David (1803-76), an Edinburgh at chi* 
tecfc, whose specialty was ‘Scottish Baronial.’ 

Bry06 t James (1806-77), geologist, was a 
schoolmaster in Belfast and Glasgow. 

Bryoe, James, Viscount (cr. 1914), born at Bel- 
fast, May 10, 1838, was educated at Glasgow High 
School and University, and Ti linty College, Oxfoid, 
where he graduated m 1862asdouble first. Elected 
a fellow of Oriel, and called to the bar in 1S67, he 
was regius professor of Civil Law at Oxfoid from 
1870 to 1893, and entered pailianient in 1880 for 
the city of Aberdeen. In 1905 lie was made lush 
Secretary, and in 1907-13 was ambassador to the 
United States, signing the Anglo-American Arbi- 
tration Treaty in 1911. A strong Ilome-Ruler, 
he took an active interest in university retorm, tlie 
Eastern question, &c. He wrote The Holy lloman 
Empire (1864), Transcaucasia and Ann at (1877), 
The American Commonwealth (1 888 ; new ed 1910), 
Impressions of South Africa (1897), Studies in Con - 
temporary Biography (1903), South America (1912), 
Modern Democracies (1921). O.M. (1907), pi esnlent 
Of the British Academy, he died 22d January 
1922. See Ins Life by H. A. L. Fisher (1927) 

Brydges, Sir Samucl Eoerton, horn at 
Wootton House, Kent, Nov. 30, 1762, was called 
to the bar in 1787, but retired five yeais latei 
to his books at his countiy house. Among 
these are his edition of Phillips's Theatrum 
Poetarum Anglicanonim(vol. i. 1800); his Censuva 
Literaria, containing Titles and Opinions of old 
English Books (10 vols 1805-9); and lus edition 
of Collins’ Peerage of England (9 vols 3 812). 
The claim of his family to the barony of Chandos 
broke down, but Brydges was gratified with a 
8wedish knighthood m 1808 and an English 
baronetcy in 1814. He represented Maidstone 
in 1812-18, and printed privately at the ‘Lee 
Priory Pross’ small editions of many raie Eliza* 
bethan books. After 1818 he lived abroad until 
his death near Geneva, 8th September 1837. See 
his Autobiography J(2 vols 1834). 

vJ*rydone, Patrick (1741-1818), of Lennel 
House, Coldstream, wrote a well-known Tour 
through Sicily and Malta (1773). 

Bryskett, Lodowick (c. 1545- c. 1612), son of 
Antonio Biuschetto (who came to England from 
Genoa about 1535), studied at Cambridge, toured 
Europe with Sir Philip Sidney (1572-75) and. 
while Secretary to the Munster Council, learned 
Gieek from liis friend Edmund Spenser, whose 
con vei Nations he records in A Discourse of Civill 
Life (1600). See his Life and Correspondence , by 
Plomer and Cross (1927). 


Buache, Philippe (1700-73), a French geo- 
grapher, like his nephew Jean Nicolas Buache 
(1741-1821). [Bee-ahsh.) 

Bucoleuch, Duke of. See Scott. 

Buoer, or Butzer, Martin, reformer, was 
bom in 1491 at Schlettstadt, in Alsace, at fourteen 
entered the Dominican order, and went to Heidel- 
berg to study theology, Greek, and Hebrew. In 
1621 he quitted the order, and was appointed 
chaplain to the Elector-Palatine. He married 
a former nun in 1622, and next year settled in 
Strasburg. In the disputes between Luther and 
Zwingli, Bucer adopted a middle course ; but his 
view of the sacraments exposed him to Luther’s 
harsh reprobation. At the Diet of Augsburg he 
declined to subscribe to the proposed Confession 
of Faith, and afterwards drew up the Confessio 
Tetrapolltana (1630) * at Wittenberg, however, an 


agreement was in 1536 entered into between Bucer 
and the Lutherans. Assailed for his refusal to 
sign the Interim in 1548, Bucer, on Cranmer’s 
invitation (1549), came to England to teach the- 
ology at Cambridge. His modesty, blameless life, 
and great learning gained lum many friends m 
England ; but he died, February 27, 1551. In 
Mary’s reign his remains were exhumed and 
burnod. His chief work was a translation and 
exposition of the Psalms (1529). Lenz has edited 
(1880) his correspondence with the Landgrave of 
Hesse, whoso ‘second ’ maniage Bucer defended. 
See German books by Baum (1860), Tollin (1880), 
A. Lang (1900); bibliography by Mentz and 
Enehson (1891); and the Diet. Nat. Biog. 

Buch, Leopold von (1774-1853), u German 
geologist and traveller. [Boohh.] 

Buchan, Alexander, LL.D. and F.R.S. (1829- 
1907), was born at Kimiesswood, near Kimoss* 
studied at Edinburgh, and became secretary of 
the Scottish Meteorological Society m 1860. 

Buchan, David, explorer, boin in 1780, was a 
naval lieutenant in 1806. He explored the river 
Exploit for 1G0 miles (1811), and in 1818 was 
appointed to the command of a Polar expedition 
when Ross and Parry started on their voyage 
in search of a north-west passage. Buchan 
i (‘ached Spit/hergen with the Dorothea and Trent, 
but all attempts to pierce the gigantic icy harrier 
were m vam. In 1825 he was high-shenff of 
Newfoundland, and in 1837 sailed on another 
arctic voyage, fiom which he never returned. 

Buchan, Elsfisth ( nee Simpson ; 1738-91), tho 
daughter of a BaufKhiie innkeeper, and tho wife 
ot a potter, m 1784 founded at Irvine an nbsmd 
sect, announcing heiselt to her forty-six followers 
as the Woman of Rev. xu. [Buh'han.] 

Buchan, John, Scottish novelist, historian, and 
Consei vative M.P. (1927), born in 1875, was private 
secretary to Milner in S. Africa 1901-3, wrote 
Nelson’s History of the War (24 vols. 1915-19), and 
was Director of Information in 1917-18. 

Buchan, Peter (1790-1854), collector of Scot- 
tish ballads, m 1S16 set up a printing-press at his 
birthplace, Peterhead. He wiote many books. 

Buchan, William (1729-1805), physician, was 
born at Ancrmn, Roxburghshire. Of his Domestic 
Medicine (1769) 80,000 copies were sold in his 
lifetime. He also wrote Cold Bathing , Diet, &c. 

Buchanan, Claudius, born at Cambuslang, 
near Glasgow, 12th March 1700, studied at Glas- 
gow University, and, through the influence of 
the Rev. John Newton, at Cambridge (1791-95), 
From 1797 ho was a chaplain to the East India 
Company at Barrackpui ; m 1799 lie became vice- 
piovost of the college founded by Lord Wellesley 
at Fort William. He translated the Gospels into 
Persian and Hindustani, and made two tours 
through southern and western India; but de- 
barred as a chaplain from direct missionary enter- 
prise, he returned in 1808 to England. There, 
by his sermons and his periodical, The Star oj 
the East , he excited so much interest that the 
government took his side, and before his death. 
9th February 1815, the first English bishop had 
been appointed to Calcutta. See his Life by 
Pearson (3d ed. 1819), and his Christian Researches 
m India (1858). [Bu-kan'nan.] 

Buchanan, Duoald (1716-68), & Gaelic poet, 
born In Balquhidder parish, Perthshire. 

Buohanan, George, humanist and reformer, 
was born of poor parents, at Killearn, Stirling, 
shire, in February 1506 ; received the rudiments 
of his education in Scotland ; but at fourteeu was 
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sent by an uncle for two years to the university 
of Paris. In 1524 he matriculated as a ‘poor’ 
student at St Amliews, m 1525 took Ins B.A., 
in 1520 returned to France, graduated M.A., and 
was appointed piofessor m the college of Sle 
Barbe. He returned to Scotland about 1535 as 
tutor to the son of the Earl of Cassilis ; and soon 
after James V. entrusted him with the education of 
one of his illegitimate sons. To this period be- 
long Buchanan’s two satires against the Fran- 
ciscans, the Somnlum and brancxscanus. At 
the instance of Cardinal Beaton, Buchanan was 
imprisoned in the castle of St Andrews; but 
escaping, fled to England and Paris (1539). Till 
1542 he was a professor at Bordeaux, then m 
Fans, and in 1547 at Coimbra in Portugal, wlieie 
ere long he was arrested by the Inquisition as a 
suspected heretic. During his confinement he 
began his Latin paraphrase of the Psalms. On 
his release ho came to England, and thonco again 
returned to France in 1552. In 1555-00 he was 
tutor to the son of the famous Marshal do 
Brissac. Now he returned to Scotland, to be 
made classical tutor to Queen Mary ; and to her 
he dedicated his completed veision of tho Psalms. 
In 1560 Moray appointed him principal of St 
Leonard’s College at St Andrews ; and in 1567 
he was moderator of the General Assembly. In 
his Detectio Maria i Iiegmce Buchanan stated 
with undue violence the case of the insurgent 
lords against Mary. He now became tutor to the 
young king, Jatnos VI., and in 1570-78 was keeper 
of the Privy Seal. His last years he gave to 
the completion of his Latin History of Scotland, 
published just before his death, 2$th September 
1582. In his own day, lus European leputation 
lested mainly on lus skill m Latin poetry, as 
also on his History of Scotland, still valuable for 
its (partisan, but acute) view of his own time. 
Buchanan’s influence after lus death was chiefly 
through his tract De Jure llegni , in which he 
states with boldness the doctrine that kings exist 
by the will, and for the good, of tho people. 
He had the reverence and affection of men them- 
selves eminent for genius and virtue ; while, 
to those opposed to him in politics and religion, 
he was a monster of vice and ingratitude. 
Soe Lives by living (1817) and P. Hume Brown 
(1800 and 1906), Wallace (1900), Macmillan (1906) 
Buchanan, James, fifteenth president of the 
United States, was born at Stony Batter, near 
Mercersburg, Pennsylvania, April 23, 1791, the 
son of an immigrant Irish farmer. Ho was 
educated at Dickinson College, and in 1812 was 
admitted to the bar, where he enjoyed a large 
practice. He served m the state legislature 
(1814-16), and in’ congress (1820-31). He was sent 
in 1832 to negotiate the first commercial tieaty 
with Russia ; from 1833 to 1845 was a member of 
the United States senate ; and, secretary of state 
then till the close of Polk's presidency in 1849, 
succeeded in settling the Oregon boundary 
question. He was ambassador to England from 
1853 to 1856, and in the latter year, on the 
nomination of the Democratic party, he was 
elected president. During his administration 
the slavery question drew to a head. Buchanan 
himself was strongly in favour of the maintenance 
of slavery ,* and he freely supported the attempt 
to establish Kansas as a slave state. As the close 
of his term approached, it became evident that 
a conflict was impending, and the election of 
Lincoln precipitated the outbreak. After his 
retirement in March 1861, Buchanan took no part 
in public affairs: but he published in 1806 a 
defence of his administration, He died at his 


home, Wheatland, Lancaster, June 1, 1868. See 
hts Life by G. T. Curtis (2 vols. New York, 188S). 

Buchanan, Robert, D.D. (1802-75), a leader m 
the Free Church Disruption, was born at St 
Niniaiis, near Stirling, and died in Home, after a 
forty- two > ears’ ministry in Glasgow. See his 
History of the Ten Years’ Conflict (2 vols. 1849), 
and his Life by tho Rev. N. L. Walker (1877). 

Buchanan, Robert Williams, poet, novelist, 
playwright, was born atCaverswall, Staffordshire, 
18th August 1841, the son of Robert Buchanan 
(1813-60), schoolmaster, Socialist lecturer, and 
author, who was a native of Ayr, and lived in 
Manchester and Glasgow. He was educated at 
Glasgow High School and University, wlieie his 
closest friend was Davul Gray (q.v., 1S38-61). In 
1800 the two set out for London ; but gloom and 
poverty hung over their steps, and fame came too 
late for the elder. Buchaiiftii’s Undertones (18C3) 
was followed by Idylls and Legends of Jnverbimi 
(1865) and London Poems (I860), the latter his first 
distinct success Later volumes of veise are 
Waysule Posies (1866); North Coast Poems (1867); 
Napoleon Fallen: a Lyrical Drama (1871); The 
Drama of Kings (1S71) ; Ballads of Love , Life, and 
Humour (1882) ; The City of Dream (1888), and The 
Wandering Jew (1893). He has besides contri- 
buted to the magazines, and one of his articles 
earned an unhappy notoriety, that under the 
pseudonym of' Thomas Maitland,’ on ‘The Fleshly 
School of Poetry,’ m the Contemporary for Oct. 
1871. Among lus novels are 'The Shadow of the 
Sword (1876), A Child of Nature (1S79), God and 
the Man (1SS11, The Martyrdom of Madeline (18S2), 
Woman and the Man (1893), and Effie Hethe-nngton 
(1S96); among his plays, A Nine Days’ Queen , 
Ixxdy Clare , Storm-beaten, Sophia, A Man’s Shadow, 
and Dick Sheridan, lie died 10th June 1901. 
See his Life by H.mett Jay (1902). An edition 
of his Poetical Works appeared in 1902 (2 vols.). 

Buchez, Philipps Benjamin Joseph (1796- 
1805), Fiench physician and publicist, published 
works on social science, histoiy, and philosophy, 
stuvnig to weld Communism and Catholicism, 
and began the Ilistoire Parian* nta ire de la Revolu- 
tion Fmngaise (40 vols. 1833-3S). In 184S he was 
piesident of the National Assembly. [Bee-shay.] 

Biichner, Ludwig (1824-99), physician and 
materialist philosopher, was born ut Darm- 
stadt. — His brother, Geouq (1S13-37), also a 
doctor by piofession, made a name for himself as 
a poet; and his sister, Luisb (1823-77), was a 
poetess and novelist. [ Beehh'ner .] 

Buck, Dudley, organist and composer, was 
born at Hartford, Conn., 10th March 1839, and 
studied at Leipzig, Dresden, and Pans, returning 
to America in 18G2. He died 7th October 1909. 

Buckhurst, Lord. See Sackville. 

Buckingham, George Vili.iers, Duke op, 
second son of Sir George Villiers, was born at 
his father’s seat of Brooksby, Leicestershire, 20th 
August 1592. In 1614 he was brought under the 
notice of James I., and was soon received into 
high favour, as successor to the Earl of Somerset. 
He was knighted, raised to the peerage as 
Viscount Villiers in 1616, and became Earl of 
Buckingham in 1617, Marquis in 1618. Offices 
and lands were heaped on him so profusely, thatj 
from a threadbare lianger-on at court, ‘ Steenie 
became, with a single exception, the wealthiest 
uoble in England. In 1623 while the Spanish 
match was in progress. Buckingham persuaded 
Charles to go to Madrid and prosecute his suit in 
person ; the ultimate failure of the negotiations 
was largely owing to his arrogance. On bis ip» 
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turn Buckingham, now a duke, was made Lord- 
Warden of the Cinque Ports. He negotiated the 
marriage of Charles with Henrietta Maria of 
France, and maintained his ascendency after 
Charles’s accession in 1625. But the abortive 
expedition against Cadiz exposed him to im- 
peachment hy the Commons, and only a dis- 
solution rescued him. Ills insolence m making 
love to the quoen of France next made mis- 
chief. In 1627 lie appeared with an armament 
before Rochelle ; but the Huguenots refused him 
admission within the harbour; and when his 
troops made an ill-supported descent on the 
neighbouring lie de Rh6, they were defeated, 
spite of lus brave conduct. For a second expedi- 
tion to Rochelle he had gone down to Ports- 
mouth, when on 23d August 1628 ho was assassi- 
nated by a discontented subaltern, John Felton. 
See Gibbs, The Romance of George Vilhers (1008). 
—Georoe Villiers, second Duke of Bucking- 
ham, was born at Wallingford House (on the 
site of the Admiralty), 30th January 1627, and, 
after his father's assassination, was brought up 
with Charles I.'s children. On the outbreak of 
the Civil War, he hurried from Cambridge to the 
loyalist camp, and lost, recovered, and once moie 
lost lus estates — almost his life, too, during Loid 
Holland’s unfortunate rising in Surrey (1648), 
when his younger brother did meet a lieio’s 
death. He attended Charles II. to Scotland, and 
after the battle of Worcester and an escape more 
marvellous even than his master’s, went again 
into exile. Returning secretly to England, he 
married, m 1657, the daughter of Lord Fairfax, 
to whom his forfeited estates had been assigned. 
The Restoration gave them back to Buckingham, 
and brought Buckingham to court, where lor 
twenty-five years he was the wildest and wicked- 
est rou6 of them all. In 1667 he killed in a duel 
the Earl of Shrewsbury, whose countess, lus 
paramour, looked on, disguised as a page. When 
sated with pleasure, he would turn for a change 
to ambition, and four tunes his mad freaks lodged 
him in the Tower.- He was mainly instrumental 
in Clarendon’s downfall ; was a member of the 
infamous ‘Cabal;’ and on its break-up in 1073 
jiassed over, like Shaftesbury, to the popular side. 
But crippled with debt, he letired, alter Charles’s 
death in 1085, to his manor of Helmsley, in York- 
shire, and amused himself with the chase. He 
died on 16th April 1687 at Kirkby-Moorside, miser- 
ably, if not, indeed, ‘m the worst inn’s worst 
room. ’ The wittiest of lus comedies, The Rehearsal 
(1671), was a travesty of Dryden’s tragedies ; but 
Buckingham himself is best remembered as the 
‘Zimri’ of Dryden’s Absalom ami Achitophel, a 
portraiture of merciless fidelity. See the copious 
Life of him by Lady Burghclere (1903).— George 
Nuoent-Temple-Grenvillk (1753-1813), who m 
1779 succeeded his uncle as Earl Temple, was 
in 1784 created Marquis of Buckingham ; and lus 
elder son, Richard (1776-1839), was in 1822 
elevated to the dukedom of Buckingham and 
Chandos. The second duke, Richard Plant a- 
genet (1797-1801), went bankrupt for over a 
million in 1847, and thereafter turned author, 
publishing 18 vole., chiefly of court history. 

Buckingham, James Silk, traveller and 
lecturer, was born, a farmer’s son, at Flushing, 
near Falmouth, 25th August 1786, and went to 
sea before he was ten. After years of wandering, 
he In 1818 started a journal at Calcutta, whose 
strictures on the Indian government led to its 
suppression (1828). In London he established 
the Oriental Herald (1824) and the Athcweum 
(1828). From 1882 to 1837 he was member for 


Sheffield, and then travelled for four years in 
North America. He was projector of the British 
and Foreign Institute (1843-46), and president of 
the London Tempeianee League (1851). Besides 
eighteen books of tiavel, &c., he had published 
two volumes of lus Autobiography, when he died, 
30th June 1855.— His youngest son, Leicester 
(1827-65), was a skilful dramatic adapter. 

Buckinghamshire, Duke of. See Sheffield. 

Buckland, William, D.D., geologist, was 
born at Tiverton, Devonshire, 12th March 1784. 
From Winchester he passed in 1801 to Corpus 
Chnsti College, Oxioid, of which lie became a 
Fellow (1808), and in 1813 he was appointed 
Oxfoid reader in Mineralogy. In 1818 ho became 
reader m Geology at Oxford, and was elected an 
F.IIS ; m 1822 he received the Copley medal for 
his account of the Kirkdale Cave, which m 1823 
he supplemented with Reliquue Dduviaiue. In 
1825 lie was made a canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford, m 1845 Dean of Westminster ; but under 
lus great and continuous labours his mental 
faculties gave way seven years before his death, 
which took place at Clapliam, 14th August 1856. 
See Life by his daughter, Mrs Gordon (1894) — 
His son, Francis Trevelyan Buckland, born 
17tli December 1826, at Christ Church College, 
Oxfoid, was educated at Winchester and Christ 
Church, and alter five years studying mcdicino 
at St George’s Hospital, London, was assistant 
surgeon to the 2d Life Guaids (1854-63). From 
his boyhood a zealous naturalist, he contributed 
largely to the Times, Field, Queen, and Juiul and 
Water , which last he staited in 1866 ; and he was 
also author of Curiosities of Natural Histonj (4 
vols. 1857-72), l<ish-hatclunq (1863), Logbook of a 
Fishernmn and Zoologist (187o), Nutnial Ihstoiy 
of British Fishes (1881), and Notes and Joltings 
from Animal Life (1882). In 1807 he was ap- 
pointed inspector of salmon-fisheries, in 1870 
special commissioner on salmon-fisheries m 
Scotland, and in 1877 on the Scotch hei ring- 
fisheries. He died December 19, 1880. See Life 
by G. C. Boinpas (1885). 

Buckle, Georoe Earle, editor of the Times 
fioni 1884 to 1912, was bom at Twerton vicarage, 
Bath, 10th June 1854. At Oxford he won the 
New digate, took a double tirst, and was elected a 
fellow of All Souls. He completed Monypenuy’s 
Life of Disraeli from vol. ill. (1914-20). 

Buckle, Henry Thomas, was born at Lee, in 
Kent, 24th November 1821, the son ot a London 
shipowner, a Tory and staunch churchman. A 
sickly child, ho was for a very short time at an 
academy m Kentish-Town ; no other school and 
no university claims credit for his education, 
which yet was liberal in the highest degree. In 
1840 he found himself master of £1500 a year ; by 
1850 lie knew eighteen ioreign languages, and 
had amassed a library of 22,000 volumes, chosen 
mostly to help him in a magnum opus, of which 
all that was ever published was but a fragment, 
An Introduction to the History of Civilisation in 
England (2 vols. 1857-61). His health was shat- 
tered by the loss of an idolised mother ; and on 
29th May 1862, after six months’ wandering in 
Egypt and Palestine, lie died of typhoid fever at 
Damascus. For twenty years he was accounted 
one of the first chess players of the world. 
Buckle’s Miscellaneous and Posthumous Works 
were edited by Miss Helen Taylor (1872; new 
ed. by Grant Alien, 1885). See his Life by A. 
H. Iiuth (2 vols. 1880); and Buckle and his 
Critics , by J. M. Robertson (1896). 

Buckley, William (1780-1856), born near 
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Macclesfield, was a biicklayer first, then a 
private, and, for conspiring at Gibraltar to shoot 
the Duke of Kent, was turn sported in 1802, but 
escaped, ami lived thirty-two years with the black 
fellows of Victoria. See Life by J. Morgan (1852). 

Buokstone, John Baldwin, comedian and 
dramatic wnter, was born at Hoxton, London, 
14th September 1802, and, having in 1822 ex- 
changed an attorney’s office for tho provincial 
stage, appeared next year at the Suney Theatre. 
His success secured him an engagement (1827) at 
the Adelphi, where he continued till 1833 as 
leading low comedian. Except for a visit to the 
United States m 1840, and short engagements at 
Drury Lane and the Lyceum, he thencefoi ward 
played chiefly at the llaymarket, of which lie 
was lessee from 1853 till 1878. lie died 31st 
October 1870. He wrote 150 pieces for the stage. 

Budseus (Latinised from Guillaume Bude), the 
greatest French scliolarofhis age, was born m Pans 
in 1407. Of his works on philology, philosophy, 
and juiisprudencc, the two best know n are one on 
ancient coins (1514) and the Commentai n Lingua » 
Graces (1519). Louis XII. and Francis 1 also 
employed linn in diplomacy. At Ins suggestion 
Francis founded the College de France. Though 
Buspccted of a leaning towards Lutheranism, he 
was loyal librarian at his death, 23d August 1540. 
See his collected woiks (4 vols. Basel, 1557); 
monographs by Rel>itt6 (1840), I)e Budc (1884), 
Delaiuello (1907) ; and Ins Lettres inedilcs (1887) 
Budd, George (1808-82) and Willi vm (1811- 
80), two brothei s, born at Noith Tawton, Devon- 
shire, wero both of them celebiated physicians, 
the one in London, the other in Bristol 
Budde, Karl Ferdinand Reinhard (born 
1850), was fiom 1900 piofessor at Mai bin g, and 
lias published Die Bibhsche Vrgescluchte (18S3), 
works on Samuel and Judges, &c. [Boed-dr 7i.l 
Buddha (‘ tho enlightened ’), tho founder of 
Buddhism, was the son oi the iapih of the Sakya 
tribe ruling at Kapihwastu, 100 miles noith of 
Benares, and was bom in the later part of the 
6th or the earlier part of tho 5th century b.c. 
His personal name was Siddlmrtha ; but he was 
also known by his family name of Gautama, and 
by many epithets, such as Sakya Muni, kc. 
When about thirty years old lie left the luxuries 
of tho court, his beautiful wife, and all earthly 
ambitions for the life of an ascetic ; but aftei six 
yeais of self-torturo saw in tho contemplative 
life the perfect way. For some forty years lie 
taught, securing the devotion of multitudes, and 
died about eighty years old at Kuslnngara in 
Oudli His systajn was perhaps rather a revolu- 
tionary reformation of Brahmanism than a new' 
faith ; the key-note of it being that existence is 
necessarily miserable, and that ‘Nirvana,’ or 
non-existence, the chief good, is to bo attained 
by diligent devotion to Buddhistic rules. The 
death of the body does not bring Nirvana : the 
unholy are condemned to transmigration through 
many existences. Buddhism spread steadily over 
India, and in the 8d century b.c. was dominant 
from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin. In the 
earlier conturies of our epoch it began to decline, 
was relentlessly persecuted by triumphant Brah- 
manism in the 7tn and 8th centuries, and stamped 
out of continental India (except Nepal) by in- 
vading Mohammedanism. ^ But it had spread to 
Tibet, Ceylon, Burma, and Siam, where it is still 
the dominant faith ; and in China and Japan it is 
perhaps tho chief of the several religions pro- 
fessed. See works by Prof, and Mrs Ithys-Davids, 
Coomaraawamy (1016), Monier Williams (1889), 


Copleston (1802), Stclierbatsky (1923), A. B. Keith 
(1923); and the Life by Oldenberg. 

Budgell, Eustace (1686-1737), was born at 
Exeter, a cousin of Addison’s, and from Tnnity 
College, Oxford, proceeded to the Inner Temple. 
He lost £20,000 by the South Sea Bubble, from a 
contributor to the Spectator degenerated to a 
Grub Street writer, aud at last drowned himself 
in the Thames. 

Bufifon, Georges Louis Leclerc, Comte de, 
was boin at Montbard, in Burgundy, September 
7, 1707, the son of a weaitny lawyer. After 
studying law at the Jesuit college m Dijon, he 
devoted himself to science, travelled for eighteen 
months with young Lord Kingston m Switzerland 
and Italy, and while on a visit to England (1733) 
translated into French Newton’s Fluxions. Ad- 
mitted to tho Academy, he was m 1739 appointed 
director of the Jardin du Roi, and formed the 
design of his Histoire Naturelle f m which all the 
known facts of natural science were to be dis- 
cussed m language of the loftiest eloquence. In 
producing the fifteen volumes of the Histoire (1749- 
67), which brought him an immense reputation, 
ho was assisted by several less-known naturalists. 
Though he may be ranked among the philosophes , 
Button was not one of the leaders or militant 
members of the party. After receiving various 
high honours, he vva* made Comte de Buflon by 
Louis XV. He died at Paris, April 16, 1788. He 
was over-confident in his speculations ; much 
that passed for eloquenco is now iccogmsed as 
fustian ; but he invested natural science with 
new dignity and interest. lie claims a place m 
the history of the doctrine of evolution, having 
taught that an unbroken succession of forms 
can bo tiaced through tho animal kingdom. 
See Richard’s c^’ion of his (Euvrcs computes 
(1825-28), his Cor» espondance (2 vols. 1860), and 
works on linn by Flourens (1844), Nadault de 
Buffon (1863), and Lebasteur (1SS9). 

Bugeaud, Thomas (17S4-1849), French marshal, 
was born at Limoges, and served in the Napoleonic 
campaigns, and with great distinction m Algeria 
and Morocco (18So-44), his victory at Isly gaining 
him fhe title Due d’lsly. He died of cholera in 
Paris. See works by Count d’ldeville (Eng. 
trans. 2 vols. 1SS2) and Roches (1885). [ Bce-zko 

Bugenhagen, Johann (1485-155S), one of 
Luther’s helpers in the Refoi mation. See Lives 
bv Bellermann (1859), Vogt (1868), Zitzlaff (1886), 
aud Henng (1SS8). [Boo-gen-hah'gen ; g's hard.] 

Bugge, Soph us (]$33-l ( X)7), born at Laur- 
vik, studied at Clu istiama, Copenhagen, and 
Beilin, ami in 1S00 was appointed professor of 
Comparative Philology ami Old Norse at the 
umveisity of Christiania. [ Boog-geh .] 

Buhl, oi, propei ly, Boulle, Charles Andr6 
(1642-1732), a Parisian cabinet-maker in the sei* 
vice of Louis XIV. 

Bulgarin, Tiiaddeus (1789-1859), Russian 
author and journalist, a zealous supporter of 
re»action and of absolutism. See Ins Memoirs 
(Ger. trans. 6 vols. 1858-61). [Bool-gah'reen.] 
Bull, George, D.D., divine, was born at Wells, 
25th March 1634, and studied at Exeter College, 
Oxford, whence lie retired in 1649, having refused 
to take the commonwealth oatli. Ordained m 
1655, lie took the small parish of St George’s, 
Bi istol, and subsequently obtained the rectory oi 
Siddington, Cirencester (1658), that of A veiling, 
Stroud (1685), tho archdeaconry of Llandaff (1686 X 
and tho bishopric of St Davids (1705). He died at 
Brecknock, if th February 1710. His Harmonm 
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Apostolica (1670), designed to reconcile Paul and 
James as to justification, occasioned controversy, 
and, in answer, Bull published his Examen Cen- 
sures and Apologia pro Harmonia. His greatest 
work, the DefensloFideiNiceno! (1685), wasdireoted 
against Arians and Sociniana ; for his Judicium 
Ecclcsice CathoUcce (1694) the thanks of the French 
clergy were sent to him through Bossuet. These 
are included in Dr Burton's edition of his works 
(8 vols. Oxford, 1827), with a Life by R. Nelson ; 
and they are translated in the Library of Anglo- 
Catholic Theology (Oxford, 1842-55). 

Bull, John, musician, born in Somerset about 
1563, was appointed organist m the Queen’s 
Chapel m 1591, first music lecturer at Gresham 
College in 1596, and organist to James I. m 1607. 
A Catholic, he fled beyond seas in 1613, and at 
Brussels entered the archduke’s son ice ; in 1617 
he becamo organist of Antwerp Cathcdial, and 
there he died, 12th March 1628. He seems to 
have been, appropriately, the composer of the 
air of ' God save the King.’ 

Bull, Ole Bornemann, violinist, was born, 5th 
February 1810, at Bergen, in Norway. In 1829 
he went to Cassel, to study under Spohr, but was 
so coldly recoivcd that he betook himself to 
Gottingen to study law ; in 1831 he accompanied 
Paganini to Paris, but here his fortune sunk so 
low that he thought of drowning lumself in the 
Seine. The patronage of a lady of rank saved 
him, and soon he rose to fame as a violinist. He 
was received in Italy with prodigious enthusiasm, 
and after visiting England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, made a tour of tuumph through Russia, 
Germany, and Norway. In 1S43-45, 1852-57, 
1867-72, &c., he was in America, making enor- 
mous sums by his concerts, but losing heavily 
by land speculations, especially an attempt to 
found a Scandinavian colony in Pennsylvania. 
He died at his villa near Bergen, 17tli August 
1880. If he was half charlatan, half genius, 
assuredly he was quite as much a bizarre virtuoso 
as a great artist- See Memoir by Sara C. Bull 
(1886). IP'leh Bor'neh-mann Bool.] 

Bailor, Charles (1806-48), born in Calcutta, 
during 1822-25 was Carlyle’s pupil at Edinbuigh 
and elsewhere. He was called to the bar in 1S31, 
and sat in parliament as a philosophical Radical 
from 1830. He went to Canada in 18SS as private 
secretary to Lord Durham (q v.). 

Boiler, Sir Redvers Henry (1839-1908), 
entered the army in 1858, and was promoted 
lieutenant-general in 1894, having served in the 
Chinese war of 1860, the Red River expedition, the 
Ashanti and Kaffir wars, the Zulu war (winning 
a V.C.X the Egyptian war, and the Soudan ex- 
pedition. C.B.(1874), K.C.M.G. ,1882), and K C.B. 
(1885), he held chief command' at Aldershot in 
1898, and in 1899-1900 in Natal during the South 
African war, where he raised the siege of Lady- 
smith. He returned in 1901 to his command at 
Aldershot, but was retired in samo year. 

Bollinger, Heinrich (1504-75), a Swiss Re- 
former, who was the son of a priest, and himself 
married In 1529 a former nun, two years later 
becoming pastor of the principal church at 
Zurich, and Zwingli’s successor as leader of the 
reformed party in its struggle with the Catholics, 
as well as with the Zealots and the Lutherans. 
His History of the Reformation was edited by 
Hotfcinger and Vdgeli (8 vols. 1838-40) See Lives 
by Pestalozzi (1858) and Chris to ffel (1875). [Bool'- 
ling-er; g as in ring.] 


Billow, Prince Bernhard von, bom at Flott- 
beck, Holstein, in 1849, was Chancellor of 
tho German Empire 1900-9. Foreign Secretary 
(1897), count (1899), prince (1905), he wrote 
Imperial Germany (new ed. 1916). 

Billow, Friedrich Wilhelm, Baron von 
(1755-1816), Prussian general, in 1813 commanded 
m the first successful encounter with the French 
at Mockern. His victories at Grossbeeren and 
Dennewitz saved Berlin ; he was prominent in the 
battle of Leipzig, and bv taking Montmartre 
finished the campaign of 1814. In 1815 he joined 
BlUcher by forced marches, and came to Welling- 
ton’s aid at Waterloo. See Life by Vamliagen 
von Ense (Berl. 1854). [Bee-16.] 

Billow, Hans Guido von, pianist and conductor, 
was born at Dresden in 1S30, the son of Karl 
Eduard von Bulow (1803-53), poet and author. 
After studying law at Leipzig and Beilin, ho 
gave himself to music, spent some time with 
Wagner, and in 1857 became the pupil of Liszt, 
whose daughter Cosuna (later Wagner's wife) he 
married. In 1854 he became Prussian court- 
pianist, m 1864 pianist to the Bavarian court, 
and head of a music-school at Munich. In 1869 
family troubles led him to resign. Subsequently 
lie undertook the great concert tours through 
winch he became known m England and Amonca. 
Court music-director at Moiningen 1880-S5, lie 
died at Cairo, 13tli Feb. 1894. See his Eaily 
Correspondence (trails. 1897). 

Bulwer, Henry Litton, diplomatist and 
author, was born in London, 18th February 1801, 
the elder brother of Lord Lytton (q.v.). Edu- 
cated at Harrow and Cambridge, he entered the 
diplomatic service m 1827, and was attache 
at Berlin, Brussels, and the Hague. During 
1830-37 he successively represented, as an Ad- 
vanced Liberal, Wilton, Coventry, and Maryle- 
bone. In 1887 he became secretary of embassy 
at Constantinople, where 1m negotiated a very 
important commercial treaty. In 1848 he was 
made minister plenipotentiary at Madrid, and, as 
arbitrator, negotiated the peace between Spain 
and M orocco next year. His firmness and candour 
offended Narvaez, the Spanish marshal-dictator, 
who, pretending to have discovered Bulwer’s 
complicity m certain plots, ordered him to leave 
Madrid. The House of Commons indorsed lus 
conduct, and he was made a K.C.B. in 1848, a 
G.C B in 1851. In 1849 he proceeded to Wash- 
ington, where he concluded the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty; in 1852 to Florence, and in 1856 to 
Bucharest. From 1858 to 1865 he was am bass- 
ador to the Ottoman Porte, and ably carried 
out Palmerston’s policy on the Eastern Question. 
Created Lord Dalling and Bulwer in 1871, he 
died at Naples, 23d May 1872. Among his works 
were An Autumn m Greece (1826) ; France, Social, 
Literary, and Political (1834-36) ; a Life of Byron 
(1835) ; Historical Characters (1868-70) ; and an 
unfinished Life of Palmerston (1870-74). 

Bulwer Lytton, Sir Edward. See Lytton. 

Banbury, Henry William (1750-1811), caries- 
turist, was bom at Mildenhall, Suffolk, the son 
of the Rev. Sir William Bunbury. Educated at 
Westminster and Cambridge, he early became 
distinguished for his humorous designs, which 
entitle him to rank after Rowlandson and 
Gillray. — His son, Sir Henry Edward Bunbury 
(1778-1860), succeeded his uncle as seventh 
baronet in 1820, having previously served in the 
army. He wrote several historical works on the 
Peninsular war, &c. See memoir by his son 
(1868).— His second son, Sir Edward Herbert 
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Bunbury (1811-05), who succeeded as ninth 
baronet 111 1880, published an admirable History 
of Ancient Geography (2 vols. 1879). 

Bungay, Thomas, a Franciscan mathematician 
and philosopher of about 1290, who was accounted 
a magician. He was born at Bungay, and biuied 
at Northampton. 

Bungener, Louis Felix (1814-74), Protestant 
writer, was born at Marseilles of German ances- 
try, and died at Geneva. [BccnPzh'nayr ] 

Bunn, Alfred (c. 1706-1800), the ‘ Poet Bunn,' 
from 1833 to 1840-48 was the quarrelsome mana- 
ger of Coveut Garden and Drury Lane theatres. 
He married, unhappily, in 1819, the tragic actress, 
Margaret Agnes Somerville (1799-1883), a native 
of Lanark. He wrote libretti. 

Bunsen, Chuistian Karl Josias, Baron, 
diplomatist and scholar, was born, 25th August 
1791, at Korbach, in Waldeck, and studied at 
Mai burg, Gottingen, Copenhagen, Berlin, Pans 
(for Persian and Arabic), and Koine, wlieie he 
was appointed (1818) secretary to the Prussian 
embassy at the papal court (Niebuhr being 
ambassador), and in 1827 resident minister. He 
gave much time to Plato, Egyptology, chuich 
history, liturgical history, and biblical criticism, 
and was a great supporter of the Archaeological 
Institute. Becoming involved m the disputes 
between tlie Prussian government and the Arch- 
bishop of Cologne, he was recalled from Home in 
1838, and in 1839 appointed Prussian ambassador 
at Bern. In 1841 he was sent to London on a 
special mission about an Anglo-Prussian bishopric 
in Jerusalem, and next year was appointed 
ambassador at the English court. In 1844 he 
drew up a constitution for Prussia closely 
resembling the English. In the Sleswick- 
Holstein question Bunsen strongly advocated 
the German view. Differing from the court on the 
Eastern Question, he resigned m 1854, and lived 
at Heidelberg and Cannes. He died at Bonn, 
28th November 1860. His chief works are : The 
Church of the Future (1845 ; Eng. ed. 1847) ; two 
works on Ignatius of Antioch (1847); Egypt's 
place in Universal History (0 vols. 1844-47 ; 2d 
ed. 1867); Hippolytus and his Age (2 vols. 1852), 
written for English readers, and In its second 
edition forming part of Christianity anil Man- 
kind (7 vols. 1854); Signs of the Times (Leip. 
1855 i Eng. trans. 1856); God in History (3 vols. 
Leip. 1857-58 ; Eng. trans. 1870) ; and the Bibel- 
werk (9 vols. 1858-70). See lus Memoir (1868) by 
his widow, Frances Waddington (1791-1876), and 
her own Life and Letters by Hare (1879). His five 
sons were Beiqrich (1818-85), rector of Doning- 
ton, Shropshire ; Ernst (1819-1903), author of Bible 
Chronology , Islam, &c. ; Georg (1824-96), Prussian 
statesman ; and the diplomatists, Karl (1821-87) 
and Theodor (1832-92). [Boo ii sen.] 

Bunsen, Robert Wilhelm (1811-99), chemist 
ftml physicist, was born at Gottingen, and 
studied there and at Pat is, Borim, and 
Vienna. After lecturing at Gdttingen and Cassel, 
he filled the chair of Chemistry at Marburg, 
at Breslau, and from 1852 till 1889, when he 
retired, at Heidelberg. Ho wrote many papers 
on chemistry, physics, and geology; invented 
the charcoal pile, the Bunsen burner, and the 
magnesium light, first producing magnesium 
on a large scale; and with Kirchhoff (q.v.) 
originated spectrum analysis. He wrote on 
hygrometry(1880), the properties of the hydrated 
oxide of iron (1837), Gasometry (1857; trans. by 
Koscoe), the analysis of ashes and mineral w&tert, 
flame- reaction, Ac. See Nature for 1881, 1899, 


Bunting, Jabez (1779-1858), Wesleyan minister, 
and president from 1835 of the Wesleyan Theo- 
logical Institute, was born at Manchester. See 
the Life by his son (1887). 

Bunyan, John, author of the Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress, was born at Elstow, near Bedford, in 1628, 
son of a * braseyer’ or tinker, in which craft John 
(baptised 30th November) was duly trained. 
In 1644 he was drafted into the army, m June 
1645 returned to Elstow, and there aoout 1649 
married a poor gul who brought with her two 
books which had belonged to her father, the Plain 
Man's Pathway to Heaven and the Practice of Piety. 
About this time Bunyan began to pass through 
those deep religious experiences which he has 
described so vividly m his Grace Abounding. In 
1653 he joined a Christian fellowship incorrectly 
described as a Baptist church (as baptism and 
other matters wero left to the individual con- 
science), which had been organised by a converted 
loyalist major, and about 1655 he was asked by 
the brethien to addiess them. This led to his 
preaching m the villages round Bedford ; and in 
1656 he was brought into discussions with the 
followers of Georgo Fox, which led to his first 
book, Some Gospel Truths Opened (1656), a vigorous 
attack on Quakerism. To this Edward Burrough, 
the Quaker, replied, and Bunyan gave rejoinder 
in A Vindication oj Gospel Truths Opened. In 
November 1660 ho was arrested while preaching 
m a farmhouse near Aiupthill. During the twelve 
years imprisonment in Bedford county gaol which 
followed, Bunyan wrote Profitable Meditations, 
Praying m the Spirit, Christian Behaviour , The 
Holy City, The Resurrection of the Dead, Grace 
Abounding, and some smaller works. He was 
released after the Declaration of Indulgence of 
1672, under whiejj he became a licensed preacher, 
and pastor of the church to which he belonged ; 
but in February 1075 the Declaration of Indul- 
gence was cancelled, and on 4th March a warranty 
signed bv thirteen magistrates, was issued for his 
arrest. JBi ought to ti ml under the Conventicle 
Act, Bunyan was sent to prison for six months in 
the town gaol. It was during this later and 
briefer imprisonment, and not during the twelve 
years in the county gaol, that he wrote the first 
part of the Pilgrim's Progress. When first issued 
(February 1678) it contained no MrWoi Idly Wise- 
man. Many passages were added in the second 
and third editions (autumn of 1678 and spring of 
1679). There followed the Life and Death of Mr 
Badman (1680), the Holy War (1682), and the 
second part ot the Pilgrim, containing the story 
of Christiana and her children (1684). Bunyan 
had been pastor at Bedford for sixteen years, 
when, after a ride through the rain from Reading 
to London, he was seized with a fatal illness at 
the house of a friend. Here, in Holborn, he died, 
31st August 1688, and was buried in Bunhili 
Fields, the Campo Santo of the Nonconformists. 
Bunyan w’rote something like sixty books, but he 
is best remembered by tne Grace Abounding, the 
Holy War, and the Pilgrim's Progress. The Pil- 
grim's Progress sprang at once into fame, 100,000 
copies being sola in ten years. It was reprinted 
at Boston in New England in 1681 ; it was trans- 
lated into Dutch, Welsn, Walloon French, German, 
Polish, and Swedish between 1682 and 1743, and 
since then into eighty-four languages and dialects. 
An incomplete folio edition of Bunyan's general 
works was published in one volume in 1692; 
complete editions in two volumes folio were issued 
in 1736-37 and 1767. See Lives by Southey 
(1880), Offor (1862), Froude (1880), Brown (1886: 
new ed. 1888), and Hale White (1904). 
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Buol-Sohauenstein, Karl Ferdinand, Count 
(1797-1866), an Austrian diplomatist and states- 
man. [Boo-ol’Shou/en-stine.) 

Buonaparte. See Bonaparte. 

Buonarroti. See Michael Ang elo. 
Buondelmontl, a Guelph leader at Florence in 
the first half of the 13th century. 

Buononoinl, or Bononcini, three Italian com- 
pose! s. Giovanni Maria (1640-78) wrote instru- 
mental piecos, songs, and chuich music ; his sons, 
Marc Antonio (lGoO-1726) and Giovanni Battista 
(1672-1750), composed operas. The latter settled 
in London in 1720, and was Handel’s rival in 
popularity. [Bnn-on-chee'nce.] 

Burbage, Richard (c. 1567-1619), actor, the 
eon of James Burbage, himself an actor, and the 
bn ilder of the Shot ed i tch and Blackfi lars theati es. 
Richard made his debut eaily, and had earned 
the title of ‘Roscius,’ when the doath of his 
father m 1597 brought him a shaie in the Black- 
friars Theatre. In 1599, together with hisbiother 
Cuthbert, he pulled down the Shoreditch house, 
and built the famous Globe Theatre as a summer 
playhouse, while tho Black friars was to be a 
winter one. He took as paitneis Snakespeaie, 
Heiuinge, Condell, and ofcheis. See Mia C. C. 
Stopes’s Burbage (1913). 

Burbank, Luther (1849-1926), born at Lan- 
caster, Mass., by indefatigable experiment bred 
new fruits and flowers at Santa Hosa, California. 

Burchell, William John (e 1782 -1863), botanist 
and natmalist, bom at Fulham, Unveiled in S. 
A fnca (1810-15), S. Amenca (1820-29) 
Burckhardt, John Lewis, traveller, born at 
Lausanne. November 24, 1784, was educated at 
Neuchfttel, Leipzig, and Gottingen. In 1806 he 
brought an introduction from Blumenbach to Sir 
Joseph Banks, of tho Afiican Association, and 
was sent to explore tlie interior of Africa. By 
way of Malta he proceeded, disguised as an 
oriental, to Aleppo, where ho studied more than 
two years ; then he visited Palmyra, Damascus, 
Lebanon, and in 1812 Cairo. Buthmdeied from 
going by Fezzau to the Niger, lie went to Nubia, 
and thence in 1814 to Mecca, wheie ho was 
accepted not only as a true belie\ er, but as a great 
Moslem scholar. In 1815 he returned to Cairo, 
and in 1816 ascended Mount Sinai. When at 
last on the point of joining the Fe/zan caravan, 
for which he had waited so long, he was earned 
off by dysentery at Cairo, October 15, 1817. His 
collection of oriental MSS , in 350 volumes, was 
left to Cambridge University. His journals of 
travel were published in 1819-30 by the Afiican 
Association. [ Boork-kari .] 

Burder, George (1752-1832), Congregationalist 
minister in Lancaster, Coventry, and from 1803 
London. His Village Sermons had a vast circula- 
tion. See Life by H. Burder (1833). 

Burdett', Sir Francis, Bart., the most popu- 
lar English politician of his time, was born 25th 
January 1770. Educated at Westminster and 
Oxford, he spent three years (1790-93) on the 
Continent, aud was a witness of the French 
Revolution. In 1793 he married Sophia, 
youngest daughter of Coutts, the great banker ; 
in 1796 was elected M.P. for Boronglibridge, 
Yorkshire, and in 1797 succeeded to the batonetcy. 
In the House of Commons he made himself 
conspicuous by his opposition to the war, and 
his advocacy of parliamentary reform, Catholic 
emancipation, freedom of speech, prison reform, 
and other liberal measures. His candidature for 


Middlesex in 1802 involved linn in four years' 
costly and fruitless litigation ; but in May 1807, m 
which same month he fought a duel with a Mr 
Pauli, ho was returned for Westminster, and 
represented it till 1837. Burdett having in 1810 
published, in Cobbett’s Political Register , a Letter 
to Ins Constituents, declaring the conduct of the 
House of Commons illegal in impiisoning a radical 
orator, the Speaker’s warrant was issued for his 
apprehension. For two days he barricaded his 
house; the populace supported him, and in a 
stieot contest between them and the militaiy ono 
life was lost; but after two days an cntiy was 
forced, and Bmdetl conveyed to the Tower. Tlie 
proiogation restored him to liboity. In 1820 a 
letter on the ‘Peteiloo massacre ’ involved him 
in three months’ imprisonment and a line of 
£1000. In 1835 lie joined the Consei vatives ; m 
1837 was returned lor Wiltshire, which he repre- 
sented till his death, on 23d January 1844. 

Burdott-Coutts, Angela Georgina, Baron- 
ess, daughter of Sir Fiancm Burdett, was born 
21st Apul 1814. In 1837 she inherited much of 
the pioperty of her giandfather, Thomas Coutts 
(q v.) Tlie use she made of this wealth, to miti- 
gate sufleuug, made her desoi vedly populai. In 
1871 she received a peerage, in 1872 the fieedom 
of the Citj of London ; ami she died 28th Decem- 
bm 1906. * In 1881 she mamed William Ashmcad- 
Baitlett (1851-1921), who in 1882 assumed her 
name, in 1885 was elected Consei vatu e member 
for Westminster, in 1921 was made a P.C. 
[Bur-dett'-Kootts.] 

Burdon-Sanderson, Sir John (1S28-1905), bom 
at Jesniond, Newcastle, held chairs of Thj siology 
and Medicine in London and Oxfoid, and did 
much to advance pathology and physiologv. Bee 
his Lile by Lady limdon-Sandeisoii (1911) 

Burger, Goitfried August, lyric poet, was 
bom 31st Dccomber 1717, at Molmeiswendc, near 
Halberstadt, tlie son of tho Lutheran pastoi In 
boyhood ho displayed no inclination to study, 
and Latin he especially abhoircd ; but he showed 
a relish for verse, though his only model was the 
hymn-book. He was educated at Aschcrslebeu 
and Halle, where in 1764 be began to study 
theology ; but in 17GS be nngiated to Gottingen, 
and entered on a course of jurisprudence. His 
life here was wild and oxtiavagant, and ho might 
have bunk into obscunty but for the intimacy 
which he happily formed with Voss, the two 
Stolbergs, and others of that youthful poet band. 
He studied closely tho ancient and modern 
classics ; Shakespeare and Percy’s Ilchqucs had 
the strongest influence of all. As these inspired 
him, so lie m turn inspired Bn Walter Scott, 
whose eailiest production was a translation of 
Burger’s Lenorc. Thrice Burger mamed, and 
thrice unhappily — first in 1774, Dora Leonhart; 
next in 1785, her sister Auguste, the 4 Molly ’ of 
his poems, who had borne him a son in Dora’s 
lifetime; and lastly, in 1790, his ‘Swabian 
maiden,’ Elise Ilahn (1769-1833), whom ho 
divorced in 1792. Unfortunate speculations in- 
volved him in embarrassment; and, favourite 
poet though he was of the German nation, he 
was left to earn his bread by translations and 
similar hack-work. He died at Gottingen, 8th 
June 1794. Of his poems, the first collection of 
which appeared in 1778, there have been numer- 
ous editions, the best being Reinhaid’s (4 vols. 
1796-98), Tittmann’s (1869), Grisebach’s (2 vols. 
1873), and Sauer’s (1884). See his Life by During 
(1826), PrOhle (1856), and Von Wiuzbach (1900), 
and his Letters (1802-74). [ Byr-ger ; g hard.) 
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Bingos, Willl»m, A.U.A. (1827-81), a London 
architect, Ins specialty French Gothic. 

Burgess, John Baonold, a painter, largely of 
Spanish subjects, was born ut Chelsea, 21st 
October 1830, and in 1877 was elected an A R A.. 
In 1889 an R.A. He died 12th Novembei 1897. 

Burgh, Hubert de, from 1215 to 1232 was the 
patriotic Justiciar of England, the virtual ruler 
for the last foui years of the iealin f but now is 
chiefly remembered as the gaoler of Frmce 
Arthur (q.v), He was created Karl of Kent in 
1227, and died at Ban stead, Suney, Pith Way 
1243. Walter de Burgh, Karl of Ulster, who 
died at Galway in 1291, was Ins grand-nephew. 

Burghley, William Cecil, Lord, one of Eng- 
land’s greatest statesmen, was born at Bourn, 
Lincolnshire, 13th September 1520, tlio son ot 
Richard Cecil ot Burghley, Northamptonshire, 
who rose high m favour with llenry VIII., and 
left laigo estates at Ins death m 1552. Edu- 
cated at Stamford and Grantham, young Cecil 
passed in 1535 to St John’s College, Cambridge, 
where he was remarkable for Ins diligence 
and aptitude, but where he formed an attach- 
ment for a wine-seller's daughter, Maiy Cheke, 
the sistor of the great Greek scholar They 
weie man led m 1541, two months after his 
entering Gray'd Inn, but bhe died tlnee years 
Intel, leaving him one son. At Giay’s Inn he 
studied not merely law, but histoi v, genealogy, 
and theology. In 1547 llenry VIII. appointed 
him cuslos bievtum. Ills second mainage (1515), 
to the daughter of Sir Anthony Cooke, procuied 
him the patronage of the Pioteetor Someiset, 
who made him Master ot Requests (1547), ami 
Ins secretary (1548). He shaied m Somei set's 
disgiace, even to two months’ imprisonment in 
the Tower; but. in 1550 Ins pie-emment abilities 
secured for linn the post of secretary ol state, 
and in 1551 the honour of knighthood. With a 
sagacity far beyond the spit it of Ins ago, he en- 
deavoured to tlnow tiado open, and did succeed 
in abolishing somo monopolies. Dining Maty’s 
reign he conformed to Catholicism Pnor to 
Mary’s death, ho had entered into correspondence 
with Elizabeth, who m 1558 appointed him chief 
secretary of state. A life of Cecil fiom this tnno 
until Ins death would be a forty years’ history 
of England when England was gieatest. His 
policy at home and abroad was at once shrewd 
and cautious, liberal and comprehensive, while he 
displayed decision, ready and stem, when neces- 
sity demanded. He was above animosities and 
favouritism. Had he been less just, lnstory might 
have been more* generous to Ins memoiy, whose 
darkest blot is his employment of a whole army 
of spies. The queen created him Baton Burghley 
<1571), K.G. (1572), and lord high treasurer (1572 
—an office he hold till Ins death). His emolu- 
ments were as nothing to lus expenditure, which 
was lavish in the building and beautifying of his 
mansions — Burghley, Theobalds in Heits, and 
Cecil House m the Strand. He died 4tli August 
1698, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
His first-born, Thomas, was created Earl of Exeter 
in 1605 (the marquisate dates from ISO]). The 
second son, Robert, was created Earl ot Salisbury 
in 1005 (marquisate 1780). See Lives by Nates 
(1828-81), Martin Hume (1 898), and Jessopp (1 900), 
and works cited under Elizabeth. [Bur-ley.] 

Burgkmalr, Hans (1478-1531), painter and 
wood-engraver, was born and died at Augsburg. 
The father-in-law of the elder Holbein and tire 
friend of Dlirer, he is best known by his wood- 


cuts, amounting to nearly 700. See monograph 
by Alfred Schmid (Mun. 1888). f Boork-mlrc.] 

Burgon, John William (1819-88), born at 
Smyrna, enteicd Worcester College, Oxford, in 
1841, gained the Newdigate (1845) and an Oriel 
fellowship (1848), and was vicar of St Mary’s, 
Oxford (1803-7(5), professor of Divinity at 
Gresham College, London (1868-75), and Dean 
of Chichester from 1870. Of lus forty-five works 
may be mentioned Lives of Twelve Good Men 
(1888). See his own Life by Goulburn (1891). 

Burgoyne, John, general and dramatist, born 
24th Feb. 1723, enteied the army m 1740, eloped 
three years later with a daughter of the Earl ot 
Dei by, and resided nine years m France (1747-56). 
Then he distinguished himself in Portugal by the 
capture of Alcantara (1702), and sat in parliament 
as a Tory, till m 1774 he was sent out to America. 
In 1777 he led an expedition fiom Canada ; on 6th 
July he took Ticonderoga ; but on 17th October, 
after two engagements, was forced to surrender 
to Geneial Gates (q.v) at Saratoga. Having 
gone over to the Wings, he was commander-m- 
clnef in Ireland in 1782-83 lie was the author 
of pamphlets m Ins own defence, of The Maid of 
the ()a\s{ 1775), and of The llurrss (1780), a most 
successful comedy; and ho died on 3d June 1792 
See his Life by E. B. de Fonblanquo (1870).— Ills 
natuial son, Sir John Fox Burgoyne (1782- 
1S71), engineer officer, was with Moore at 
Coiunna in 1800, and served under Wellington 
thiough all the Peninsular war, well earning tlio 
K C.B ( 1 838) In the Cnmean war he was chief 
ot the Bntish enguieeung depat tment, was un- 
justly iccalled, but was made a baionet (1856), 
constable ot the Towel (1805), and a field-marshal 
(1808) See lus Lite by Wrottesley (1873). 

Buridan, Jeaf schoolman, born at Bethime 
in Artois about 1300, studied at Paris under 
Occam, became himself a teacher of the Nomin- 
alist philosophy, and was rector of the university 
of Pans in 1327 He was alive in 1358. IDs works 
tieat of logie, metaphysics, physics, ethics, and 
politics — almost every subject save theology 
Tho sophism known as * Bundan’s ass’ (which is 
bound to starve between two bundles of hay of 
exactly equal size and attractiveness) does not 
occui in his vvoiks, but is suggested m Aris- 
totle and m Dante. 

Burke, Edmund, wtis born, an attorney’s son, 
at Dublin, 12th January 1729, and in 1743 entered 
Trinity College, where he do voted himself to very 
extensive and desultoiy reading, graduating B.A. 
in 174S. Two years later he entered the Middle 
Temple, London, hut soon abandoned law for 
htei ary w ork. His Find tcation of Naha al Society , 
m which, with well-concealed irony, he confutes 
Bolinghroke’s views of society by a reductio ad 
ahsuidnm , was published anonymously in 1756, as 
also was lus Philosophical Inquiry into the Origin 
of our Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful . Tlio 
same year Burke made a happy marriage with the 
daughter of a Bath physician, Dr Nugent. From 
1759 till 1788 he contributed largely to the Annual 
Register . In 1761-63 he was back in Dublin as 
private secretary to ‘Single-speech Hamilton,' 
then Secretary for Ireland. In 1765 he became 
private secretary to tho Marquis of Rockingham, 
at that time premier, and entered parliament for 
tho pocket borough of Wendover. His eloquence 
at once gained him a high position in tlio Whig 
party. The Rockingham administration lived 
only about a year ; but though ho held no office 
till the downfall of the North ministry in 1782, 
Burke's public activity never ceased till his 
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death. His eloquence, political knowledge, and 
force of character gave him a foremost place. 
Lord North’s long administration (1770-82) was 
marked by the unsuccessful coercion of the 
American colonies, by corruption, extravagance, 
and reaction. Against this policy Burke and his 
Whig friends could only raise a strong protest. 
The best of Burke’s writings and speeches belong 
to this period, and may be described as p defence 
of sound constitutional statesmanship against 
prevailing abuse and misgovernnient. OJ/sa ra- 
tions on the Present State of the Nation (1769) was a 
reply to George Grenville ; On the Causes of the 
Present Discontents (1770) treats of the Wilkes con- 
troversy. Perhaps the hnest of his many efforts 
are the speech on American Taxation (1774), the 
speech on Conciliation with America (1775), and 
the Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol (1777)— all advo- 
cating wise and liberal measures, which would 
have averted the miscliiof that ensued. In 1773 
Burke visited Pans, in 1774 ho had to retire 
from his seat for Wendover, but was elected by 
Bristol. But his suppoit of the proposals for 
relaxing the restrictions on the trade of Ii eland 
with Great Britain, and for alleviating the laws 
against Catholics, cost him the seat (1780), and 
from that tune till 1794 he represented Malton. 
When the disasters of the American wai brought 
Lord North’s government to a close, Burke 
was Paymaster of the Forces under Rockingham 
(1782), as also under Portland (17S3). After the 
fall of the Whig ministry in 1783 Burke was never 
again in office, and, misled by party feeling, he 
opposed Pitt’s measuie for Free Trade with 
Ireland and the Commercial Treaty with France. 
In 1788 he opened the trial of Warren Hastings by 
the speech which will always rank among the 
masterpieces of English eloquence. His Reflec- 
tions on the French Revolution (1790) reached an 
eleventh edition in a year, was read all over 
Europe, and powet fully encouraged its rulers in 
strenuous resistance to the Revolution. Burke, 
alienated on this subject from Fox and the Whigs, 
became more and more vehement m his denuncia- 
tions of the French innovations The Appeal from 
the New to the Old Whigs , Thoughts on French 
Affairs , and Letters on a Regicide Peace urge the 
government not only to fight the Revolution but 
to suppress free opinions at home. Buike died 
9th July 1797, and was buried in the little church 
at Beaconsfleld, where m 1708 he had purchased 
the estate of Gregories. During his whole political 
life Burke’s private affairs were sadly embar- 
rassed ; he had to borrow money to buy tliat 
estate, and he was always deep m debt. Two pen- 
sions were granted him in 1794, when a proi>osal 
to raise him to the peerage as Lord Beaconsfield 
was arrested by the death of his only son. 
Burke ranks as one of the foremost orators and 
political thinkers of England. He had vast 
Knowledge of affairs, a glowing imagination, 
passionate sympathies, and an inexhaustible 
wealth of powerful and cultured expression ; but 
his delivery was awkward and ungainly, and 
speeches which captivate the reader only served 
to empty the benches of the House of Commons. 
A collected edition of his woiks appeared in 
3792-1827 ; another with his Correspondence in 
1852 (8 vols.) ; the Select Works in 1874-78 (3 
vols. ed. Payne); his writings on Irish affairs in 
1881 (ed. Matthew Arnold). See the Life by Prior 
(1824; 6th ed. 1854); Lord 3Ioi ley’s longer (1867) 
and shorter (1879) monographs; and Lecky’s 
History of England in the Eighteenth Century. 

Burke, Sir John Bernard (1816-92), herald 
and genealogist, was the son of John Burke 


(1787-1848), who came from Tipperary, settled in 
London as a literary man, and in 1826 published 
the Peerage and Baronetage of the United Kingdom. 
Called to the bar in 1889, the son was appointed 
Ulster King-of-arms in 1853., knighted in 1854, 
and made keeper of Irish state papeis m 186.. 
Besides editing the Peerage (issued annually 
since 1847), he published The landed Gentry 
(1846), Extinct Peerages (1846), Anecdotes of the 
Aristocracy (1849), Family Romance (1853), Vicissi- 
tudes of Great Families (1859), Rise of Great Fami- 
lies (1873), and Reminiscences (1882). 

Burke, Robert O’Hara (1820-61), ono of the 
first to cross the Australian continent from south 
to north, was born at St Cleram. County Galway, 
and educated m Belgium, served in the Austrian 
army (1840), joined the Irish Constabulary (1848), 
and emigrated to Australia in 1853. While in- 
spector of police in Victoria he accepted the 
leadership of an expedition, and after many 
hardships, reached with Wills the tidal waters of 
the Flinders River. Burke died of starvation on 
his return journey, 28th June 1861. An expedi- 
tion brought his remains and Wills’s to Melbourne. 
See Wills’s Exploration of Australia (1803). 

Burke, Thomas (1829-82), from 1868 permanent 
Irish ui.der-secretary, was brutally murdered 
wjth Lord Frederick Cavendish (q.v.). 

Burke, Thomas Nicholas (1830-83), a witty 
and eloquent Dominican, born at Galway, visited 
tli© States in 1872, and published lectures and 
sermons. See Life by Fitzpatrick (new ed. 1894). 

Burke, William (1792-1829), was an Irishman, 
like William Hare, his partner in a series of 
infamous murders, committed at Edinburgh, to 
supply dissection subjects to Dr Robert Knox. 
Hare, the more execrable wretch of the two, was 
admitted king’s evidence, and, according to 
Serjeant Ballantine, died some time in the sixties 
a blind beggar in Loudon ; while Burke was 
hanged, amid the execrations of the crowd. 

Burkitt, William (1650-1703), Biblical com- 
mentator, was born at Hitchain, Suffolk, and 
died vicar of Dedham. 

Burleigh. See Burqhley, and Balfour (John). 

Burlingame, Anson (1820-70), diplomatist, 
born at New Berlin, New York, was educated 
at Harvard, became a lawyer at Boston, and 
entered congress in 1864. He was sent as U.S. 
minister to China by Lincoln ; and when return- 
ing was made Chinese envoy to the U.S. and 
Europe. He negotiated the Burlingame treaty 
between China and the U.S. (1868). 

Burlington, Richard Boyle, Earl of (1695- 
1753), was an enthusiastic architect, a great 
admirer of Palladio. 

Burmann, a Dutch family of scholars, origin- 
ally from Cologne.— (1) Peter * the elder ’ (1668- 
1741) studied law at Utrecht and Leyden, and 
became professor of History and Rhetoric at 
Utrecht, afterwards of Greek at Leyden. His 
chief works are editions of the Latin classics. 
—(2) His nephew, Peter ‘the younger* (1714-78), 
studied at Utrecht, and became professor at 
Franeker, then at Amsterdam, and keeper of 
the public library there. He edited Virgil, Aris- 
tophanes, Claudian, Propertius, and a Latin 
anthology. [Boo/mawn.] 

Burznelster, Hermann (1807-92JL naturalist, 
was bom at Stralsund, and died in Buenos Aires. 

Burn, Richard (1709-85), born at Winton, in 
Westmorland, was educated at Queeu's College, 
Oxford, and from 1736 was vicar of Orton, lu his 
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liatiye county Among his eight works were the 
Justice of the Peace and Ecclesiastical Law, both 
°r which passed tin ongh many editions ; a History 
of the Poor-laws; and a History qf Cumberland. 

Burn, William (1789-1870), architect, was born 
In Edinburgh, and trained under Snnrke in Lon- 
don. He lounded a successful business first in 
Edinburgh, and then, after 1844, m London. 
Specimens of his work are scattered over the 
whole kingdom. His unhappy ‘ restoration ’ of 
St Giles’, Edinburgh (1829-33), has been as far 
as possible undone. 

Bur'naby, Frederick Gustavus, a daiing 
traveller and dashing sabrour, was born at Bed- 
ford, 3d March 1842. The son of the ‘ squarson ’ of 
Soniersby Hall in Leicestershire, he was educated 
at Bedford, Harrow, and privately in Germany, 
and early became a capital linguist. He joined 
the Itoyal Horse Guards Blue m 1859, and was 
promoted captain in 1866, lieutenant-colonel in 
18S0, and colonel m 1881. His experiences 
in Central and South America, in the Carlist 
camp in 1874, and with Gordon in the Soudan in 
1875, prepared him for the groat exploit of his 
life— his ride in the winter of 1875 across the 
steppes of Tartary. His brightly written Rule to 
Khiva (1876) at once made linn famous; and 
indeed his stature of 6 ft. 4 in., immense stiengtli, 
reckless courage, outspoken frankness, and un- 
compromising Jingoism were exactly the kind 
of qualities for a hero of the English people. 
Ho contested Birmingham without success m 
1SS0, but polled 15,735 votes. In 1876-78 he 
travelled in Asia Minor and Armenia, his On 
Horseback through Asia Minor being no less 
successful than his earlier book. In Graham’s 
expedition to the Eastern Soudan ho was badly 
wounded at El Teb ; and in 18S4 he made lus 
way without leave to join Sir Herbert Stewart’s 
column in the Nilo expedition, and was killed by 
an Arab spear-tlnust at Abu Klea, 17tli Januai v 
1885. Burnaby was a daring aeronaut, and 
crossed the Channel to Normandy in 1882 m a 
balloon. See Life by Ware and Mann (18S5). 

Burnand', Sir Francis Cowlf.y, born in 1836 
and knighted in 1902. was educated at Eton and 
Trinity College, Cambndgo (1854-5S), and after- 
wards went to Cuddesdon with a \ lew to Anglican 
orders. In December 1858 he joined the Catholic 
Church, and for four months continued his theo- 
logical studies at the house of the Oblate Fathers 
at Bayswater. A farce by him had been pro- 
duced at Eton in 1851, and at Cambridge he had 
founded the ‘A.D.C.,’ of which ho published a 
history In 187ft. * He was called to the bar in 
1862, but the success of some early dramatic 
ventures altetod his plans; and he produced a 
hundred and odd pieces, chiefly extravaganzas 
and burlesques. He joined H. J. Byron in 
starting Fun, but in 1863 left that paper foi 
Punch , of which he was editor 1880-1906. His 
first contribution to Punch was Mokeunna, a 
burlesque on sensational lomance writing; to 
this succeeded Happy Thoughts (1868), New Hutoi'y 
of Sandford and Merton (1872), & 'tmpmore, by 
‘Weeder’ (1878), &c. He died April 21, 1917. 
See his Records and Reminiscences (1903). 

Burnard, Nevill Northey (1818-78), a self- 
taught Cornish sculptor, whose later years were 
unfortunate, was born at Alternon, and died in 
Redruth Infirmary. 

Burne-Jones, Sir Edward, was born of Welsh 
ancestry at Birmingham, 28th August 1838, and 
from King Edward’s School therepassed in 1858 
to Exeter College, Oxford, where William Morris, 


the poet, was his friend. He left without taking 
a degree, having relinquished orders for art , and 
about 1857 submitting some pen-drawings to 
Rossetti, whose work had powerfully influenced 
him, he received from him encouragement and 
guidance in his attempts as a painter. From 
the first he was a fascinating colourist, and his 
earlier works, as ‘The Merciful Knight’ (1864) 
and ‘The Wine of Circe’ (1867), attain, in water- 
colour, greater brilliancy and purity of hue than 
is usual even In works executed in oil, and are 
sometimes, as in ‘ Love among the Rums ’ (1873), 
on such an extended scale as we usually asso- 
ciate with the more dignified medium. About 
1870 he began to be known as an oil-painter, and 
his works henceforth are inspired by the earlier 
art of the Italian Renaissance, and show more of 
grace and less of emphasis than his former 
paintings. Among his pictuies are ‘The Days 
of Creation,’ ‘The Beguiling of Merlin ’(sold m 
1892 for £3780) and ‘The Mirror of Venus * (1877), 

* Laus Veneiis' (painted 1873-75), ‘ Le Chant 
d’Amour’ and ‘Pan and Psyche’ (1878), ‘The 
Golden Stairs’ (1880), ‘The Wheel of Fortune’ 
(1S83), ‘King Cophetua’ (1884), ‘The Brazen 
Tower’ (1888), and ‘Briar Rose’ (1890). He 
furnished striking designs for stained glass, e g. 
at Christ Church, Oxford, lie became D C.L. 
of Oxford 1881, A.R.A. 1885 (resigned 1893), and 
a baionet 1S94 He died 16th June 1898 ; and at 
the sale oflns works ‘ Love the Pilgrim’ brought 
£5250. Bee monograph by Malcolm Bell (1892 ; 
4th ed. 1898), the Art Annual by Julia Cartwright 
(1894), and the Memorials by his wife (1904). 

Burnell, Arthur Coke (1840-82), Sanskut 
scholar, bom at St Briavels, Gloucestershire, 
dm mg 1860-68 wy* a civil servant in India. 

Burnes, Sir Alexander, was bom 16tli May 
1805 at Montrose, a son of the provost, whose 
father was Robert Burns’s cousin. In 1S21 he 
entered the Indian army, and his knowledge of 
oriental languages gained him rapid promotion. 
After some important missions, he was, at his own 
suggestion, sent on a twelve-months’ expedition 
into Central Asia. Starting from Lahore in 1832, 
and adopting the Afghan dress, he passed through 
Peshawur and Kabul, and crossed the Hindu 
Kush to Balkli. Thence he passed on to Bokhara, 
Astrabad, and Teheran, and journeying through 
Ispahan and Shiraz, embarkedat Bushire for India. 
On his return to England in 1833, he was received 
with high honours ; and in 1839, having previ- 
ously been knighted, he was appointed political 
resident at Kabul, where he was murdered by 
tho Afghan mob, 2d November 1841. See his 
Travels into Bokhara (1834), and KaJnd (1842); 
and Kaye’s Lives of Indian Officers (1869). 

Burnet, Gilbert, the Whig broad-church 
Bishop of Salisbury, was born at Edinburgh, 
ISth Sept. 1643. At ton he entered Marischal 
College, Aberdeen, and, four years later taking 
his M. A., applied himself first to law and then to 
divinity with such diligence that in 1661 he was 
admitted a probationer. In 1063 he visited 
Cambridge, Oxford, and London, and next year 
perfected his Hebrew under a rabbi of Amster- 
dam. In 1665 he became minister of Salton, 
Haddingtonshire, in 1669 professor of Divinity at 
Glasgow ; but in 1674, having brought on himself 
the enmity of his old patron Lauderdale, he 
resigned his chair, and settled in London, whero 
he w'as made chaplain to the Rolls ChapeLaml 
afterwards lecturer at 8t Clement’s. In 16<7 he 
published his Memoirs of two Dukes of Hamilton ; 
in 1679-81 the first two volumes of his History of 
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the Reformation; in 1680 Some Passages in the 
Life and Death of the Earl of Rochester ; and in 
1682 his Life of Sir Matthew Hale . In 1680 he 
declined the bishopric of Chichester ; m 1683 he 
attended the execution of his friend Russell. 
Charles II. exhibited his un kingly spite by 
depriving him of his lectureship ; and on James’s 
accession Burnet went to the Continent, and 
travelled through France, Italy, Switzerland, and 
Germany. In 1684 ho was introduced to the 
Prince of Orange, with whom he became a gieat 
favourite. When William came over, Burnet 
accompanied him as royal chaplain, and in 
1680 was appointed Bishop of Salisbury. 
His first pastoral letter, founding William’s 
right to the throne on conquest, gave so much 
offence to parliament that it was burned by 
the hangman. In 1698 he was appointed 
preceptor to the Duke of Gloucester; in 1699 
he published his Exposition of the Thnty-mne 
Articles , which was condemned as heteiodox by 
the Lower House of Convocation. In 1714 
appeared vol. in. of his History of the Reforma- 
tion; and on 17th March 1715 he died at Clei ken- 
well. His liist wile was lemaikable lor her 
beauty, the second for her fortune, and the thud 
for her piety. See his History of My Own Time 
(1724-34), the essential Supplement (1902), and 
the Life by Clarke and FoxciofL (1907). 

Burnet, John (1784-1868), painter, was born at 
Musselburgh, and died at Stoke Newington. He 
is better known by his admirable engravings of 
Wilkie than by his own paintings; of them the 
best is the ‘ Greenwich Pensioners ’ (1837). 

Burnet, Thomas (r. 1035-1715), born at Croft, 
N.R. Yorkshire, studied at Cambndge, and ni 
1685 w r as elected Master of the Chaitm house. He 
became clerk of the closet to William III , but 
had to resign the post m 1692 on account of Ins 
Archceologia Philosophica (also in English), which 
treated the Mosaic account of the Fall as an 
allegory. His Telluns Theoiia Sacra (1680-89), 
also translated 9 r rather recomposed m Eng- 
lish by the author, is a mere cosmogony, but 
abounds in sublime conceptions. See Life by 
Heathcote prefixed to its seventh edition (1759) 

Burnett, Frances Hodgson (1849-1924). 
novelist, born at Manchester, m 1865 em ignited 
with her patents to Tennessee. She nmnied l)r 
Burnett in 1873, divoiced him in 1898, and in 
1900 mamed Stephen Townsend, a London sur- 
geon and author. Her fiist liteiary .success was 
That Lass o' Lowrie's (1877). llawoi th's (1879) was 
also a powerful study of Laneashiie manufactur- 
ing life. Later works included plays ami Through 
One Administration (IS83), Little Loul Faunitrroy 
(1886— by far her most popular stoiy), The One I 
knew best of all { 1893, autobiographical), A Lady 
of Quality (1896), ami JHs Uiace the Duke of 
Osmonde (1897). 

Burnett, James. See Monboddo. 

Burnett, John (1729-84), an Aberdeen mer- 
chant who founded two theological premiums 
Burnett, Sib William (1779-1861), physician- 
general of the navy, was born at Monti ose, and 
died at Chichester. 

Burney, Db Charles, musician and author, 
was born at Shrewsbury, 12tli April 1720, and 
having studied music there, at Chester, and 
under Dr Arne in London, commenced giving 
lessons in music himself. After composing three 
pieces— Alfred, Robin Hood , and Queen Mab—for 
Drnry Lane (1745-60), he settled as organist at 
Lynn, in Norfolk (1751-60), where he planned his 
History of Music (4 vols. 1776-89). to collect 


materials for which he travelled (1770-72) ill 
France, Italy, Germany, and Austria. Beside 
minor works, and accounts of his two tours, 
Burney wiote a Life of Metastasio, and nearly all 
the musical articles in Rees’s Cyclopaedia. In 1783 
lie became organist to Chelsea Hospital, where 
he died 12tli April 1814. He knew intimately 
many of the most eminent men of the day, in- 
cluding Burke, Dr Johnson, Reynolds, and 
Garrick. See the Life (1832) by his famous 
daughter Fanny, Madame D’Aiblay (q.v.). — His 
son, Charles Burney, D.D. (1757-1817), was a 
schoolmaster and < lassical critic; another son, 
Jamts (1750-1821), was a captain in the navy, 
and wrote Voyages ; and a daughter of Ins second 
marriage, Sarah Harriet (c. 1770-1844), pub- 
lished four or five novels. 

Burnouf, Jean Louis (1775-1844), philologist, 
was professor of Rhetoric at the College de 
France (1817), inspector and libianan of tho uni- 
versity, and member of the Acadenne des Inscrip- 
tions (1836). He was tho author of giammars of 
Greek and Latin, and of a translation of Tacitus.— 
His son, Eoai'NE, a great onentalist, was born at 
Parts, 1st April 1801. He became a member of 
the Academic des Inscriptions in 1832, and from 
then till his death (28tli May 1852) was professor 
of Sanskrit at the Collfege de France. His 
llrst works were on Pali (1826-27), Zend MSS,, 
ami the Xen da vesta (1829-43); his Commcntaue 
sur le Yagna (1833) revealed the language and 
doctrine ol Zoroaster to the western world. He 
attempted to decipher the cuneiform inscriptions 
of Persepolis (1836). In 1840 ho published text 
and translation of the Iihdgavata Purdna , a 
system of Indian mythology, and m 1844 his 
Ihston'e du lionddhismr. See his Correspondence 
(1891), and Lives by Barthelemy Samt-Iljlairo 
(1892) and Beiger (1893).— Eugene’s cousin, Emile 
Louis (1821-1907), philologist, directed the Fiench 
school at Athens, and wrote on Sanskiit, Greek, 
the Science of Religion, Japanese mythology, 
ami Latin liymnology. 

Burns, Sir George (1795-1890), a Glasgow 
philanthropist and founder of the Cuimrd (q v.) 
Company, was cieated a baronet m 1889, see 
Lire by Hodder (1890)— Ills son, John (1S29- 
1901), was cieated Baion Inverclyde in 1897, and 
was succeeded by Ins son, George (ISO 1-1905) — 
both of them chan men of the Cunaid Company. 

Burns, Jabkz, D.D. (1805-76), born at Oldham, 
was a minister of the Methodist New Connec- 
tion at London (1826) and at Perth (1830-35), 
and returned to London to become minister of 
a General Baptist congregation in Marylebone. 
He lectui ed on tempeiance, peace, abolition of 
capital punishment, Ac., and wiote Sketches and 
Skeletons of Sermons (15 vols.), the Pulpit Cyclo - 
pcedia (4 vols. 1846-60), &c. 

Bums, John, labour leader, born of Scottish 
parentage in London in 1858, worked as an 
engineei, took to Socialism, and, elected M.P. for 
Battersea in 1892, became President of the Local 
Government Board in 1905, of the Board of Tiade 
1914, but resigned when war began. He was the 
first working-man Cabinet minister in Britain. 

Burns, Robert, was born at Alloway, near 
Ayr, January 25, 1759, the son of a small 
farmer. In 1766, the father, an intelligent man 
with a great belief in education, moved to Mount 
Oliphant, four miles south-east of Ayr ; in 1777 
there was another move to Lochlea. The boy’s 
education, begun at a school at Alloway Mill, 
and continued by one John Murdoch, was 
thoroughly literary ; he was exercised m turning 
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verse Into prose, selecting synonyms, and 
bo forth. Unlike Hogg, Burns had always more 
or less consciously studied the technique of his 
art Among early influences ought to be 
lcckoned the popular tales and ballads and songs 
of Betty Davidson, an old woman who lived with 
the poet’s family. lie read Allan Ramsay, and 
began to write a little Acquaintance with 
sailors and smugglers widened his moral ideas, 
and he became a kind of rural Don Juan, though 
lie had too much heart for the i 6lc. 'Die death 
ot Burns’s father m 1784 left linn to try to farm 
tor himself. Farming without capital was, e\en 
then, like gambling without capital— one leverse 
meant ruin. Burns's husbandry at Mossgiel near 
Mauchlino went ill; the entanglement with 
Jean Aimour (1767-1884) began ; and out of his 
poverty, his passion, his despair, amt Ids desperate 
mirth, came the extruordmuiy poetic harvest of 
1785. To this year belong the Epistle to Davie , 
Death and Dr Hornbook , The Twa lleids , The 
Jolly Beggais, Hallow E’en , The Cotter ’o Eat unlay 
Night, Jloly Willie’s Piayer, The Holy Fair, and 
The Address to a Mouse. If we had only the 
verses of this year. Burns would remain the 
greatest oi known popular poets. His topics 
were topics at which, piobably, dozens of other 
rural rhymers weie hammering. But then Bums 
touched them with the hand of a master; and no 
poet peihans of any language has e\er attained 
such a wild perleetion as lie reaches in the ieck- 
less mernment of The Jolly Beggars. The next 
year found Burns still busy ; it was another 
annus mirabihs, though much of the veise is 
satirical, and necessauly less interesting. The 
Twa Dogs is a mastei piece of humour; The 
lAXment ami Despowle ncy remind one ot Regmer. 
In this yeai theie was abundant tioublo with Jean 
Armour; thoio was the Highland Maiy (Maiy 
Campbell) episode, and her death. Looking about 
him toi money, that ho might cmigiate to Jamaica, 
Burns published the famous and much-sought- 
after Kilmarnock edition of Ins poems (COO copies, 
178o). Their fame spread, Bums got a few 
pounds, and was just about to sail, when the 
praises and promises of admirers induced him to 
stay in Scotland. In winter he went to Edin- 
burgh, met the wits and the great, and was a 
lion. The poems were reprinted in 1787, and 
some money came in (about £500 ultimately). 
On returning to the country, he was much made 
of, and ‘ fell to his old love again,’ Jean Armour ; 
then, after a Highland tour, went back to 
Edinburgh, and began the epistolaiy flirtations 
with Mrs M‘Leliose (Olannda). By this date 
Johnson had set about publishing his Scots 
Musical Museum, to which we owe all that is 
briefest and brightest of Burns. He contiibuted 
an astonishing nuin her of the most beautiful, 
tender, passionate, and vivacious songs in any 
language, chiefly adapted to old Scottish aus, 
anil moulded now and then on old Scots vvoids. 
Tn 1788 Burns married Jean Armour. Ho took a 
lease of Ellisland farm, on the Nith, above 
Dumfries, and next year received an appoint- 
ment in the Excise. Tam o' Shunter (1790) 
was written in one day; by this time Ellis- 
land, like all Burns’s worldly enterprises, had 
proved a failure. He left his farm, withdrew 
to Dumfries and to gauging, flirted with the 
French Revolution, drank, wrote songs, ex- 
..prossed opinions then thought Radical, and 
made himself unpopular with the local lairds. 
In 1795 he turned patriot again, and wrote 
songs against the French. He died on July 21, 
1796, at Dumfries, and there is buried. 


Bums is so much the greatest of Scottish 
poets that no other comes into the reckoning, 
Scott is a genius more universal, more genial ; 
but for the mere essence of poetry and spirit 
of song, Burns has no equal, not in Scots 
poetiy only, but in the literature of the world. 
He is not merely a lyric poet of unsurpassed 
energy, and of an art usually unerring, but he 
is a satirist and a descriptive poet second to 
few. He takes our hearts by storm ; he rushes 
in with the fifes and pipes playing gloriously ; he 
wins us at once by a natural intrepid gallantry of 
art. It is for this gay courage, or again for his 
brief natuial sadness, that he is so esteemed, and 
for an art simple, unaffected, completely appro- 
priate, and classically clear. It is not the faults 
of Burns, on the whole, nor his shamefaced 
gloiymg m them that remain m the memory 
and the imagination. It is the good element 
in him, the tender heart and proud courage and 
sound humour that survive. On the rest the 
righteousness of Oblivion scatters his poppy, 
and leaves us only the memory of a great poet. 

Wee the poems (Kilmarnock, 1786 — a tine copy 
now at Alloway cost £1000 ; Edinburgh, 1787 ; 
London, 1787 ; Edmbuigh and London, 1793); 
tiie editions, with Life, by Currie (4 vols. 1800), 
Allan Cunningham (8 vols. 1834), Chambers (4 
vols. 1851 ; new ed. by Wallace, 1896), Scott 
Douglas and Nicliol (7 vols. 1877-82), and 
Henley and Henderson (1696-97). See Lives by 
Lockhart (1828; new ed. 1914), Shairp (1879), 
Alexander Smith (1SGS); Letters to Clarmda 
(1802; 1843; 1897); Letteis to Mrs Dunlop 
(1808); the Essays byCailjlo and R. L. Steven* 
son (/I fen and llook *«). A Life and Works m 
French by Angellicr uas published in 1893; and 
theie aio nioieor ’ess full Geimau translations 
by Freihgratli, Rnele, Bartscli, and others, as 
well as Flemish and other versions. See William 
Jacks’ Bums m other Tongues (1896). 

Bums, William Chalmers (1813-68), born at 
Dun manse, near Biechm, from 1846 was a 
riesbytonan missionary in China. See Memoir 
(1870), by his brother Islay (1817-72), who from 
1864 was Fioe Church professor of Theology at 
Glasgow. See Memoir of him by Prof. Blaikie 
prefixed to Ins Jlemains (1874). 

Burnside, Ambrose Everett, American gen- 
eral, born at Liberty, Indiana, 23d May 1824, 
served an apprenticeship to a tailor, but gradu- 
ated at West Point in 1847. Ho left the army as 
first-lieutenant in 1852, but returned as colonel 
of volunteers in 1861, commanded a brigade at 
Bull Run, and m February 1862 captured Roan- 
oke Island. Having lendered important services 
at South Mountain and Antietam, he in No- 
vember reluctantly superseded M'Clellan. On 
13th December he crossed the Rappahannock, 
and attacked Lee near Fredericksburg, but was 
repulsed with a loss of over 10,000 men. In 
1863 lie successfully held Knoxville, and in 1864 
led a corps under Grant through the battles of 
the Wilderness and Cold Harbour. Resigning m 
April 1865, ho was elected Governor of: Rhode 
Island (180C-6S), and U.S. senator in 1875 and 
1881. He died at Bristol, R.I., 3d September 
1881. See Life by Poore (Prov. 1882). 

Burr, Aaron, an American statesman, born at 
Newark, New J ersey, 6th February 1756, graduated 
at Princeton, where his father and grandfather 
(Jonathan Edwards) had been president of the 
college, and in 1775, joining the patriot army, 
gained a high reputation. Called to the bar lit 
1782, he was attorney-general 1789-91, U.S, 
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senator 1791-97, and vice-president of the U.8. 
1800-5. His defeat in a contesfc’for tho governor- 
ship of New Yoik led linn to force a duel (lltli 
July 1804) on Alexander Hamilton, Ins peisonal 
rival, who fell mortally wounded. Buir fled to 
South Carolina, and though indicted foi mauler, 
returned and completed hi** term as \ ice-pi est- 
dent. He now prepat ed to raise a force to 
conquer Texas, and establish theic a republic, 
and ultimately (said his enemies, unjustly) dis- 
member the Union. This enterprise was pio- 
claimed by the president, and Buir tried for 
treason (1807). Acquitted, but ba.ikiupt in 
reputation, he spent some wretched years m 
Europe, and in 1812 lesumed his law piactlce in 
New York. Here, shunned by society, he died, 
14th September 1836. See his Journal (1908) and 
Lives by Meiwin (1900), Wamlell (1925). 

Burritt, Elihu, ‘the learned blacksmith,' 
was born at New Britain, Conn., Decomber 8, 
1810. He worked as a blacksmith m his native 
place and at Worcester, Mass., but devoted all 
his leisure to mathematics and languages — 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, and most of 
the modern European languages. He was best 
known to the world as an earnest apostle of 
peace, through his Christian Citizen and his 
travels over Europe and the United States. His 
chief works are Sparks from the Anvil (1848), 
Olive Leaves (1858), Peace Paptis (I860), and A 
Walk from John o' Groat's to Land's End (1865). 
He took a piominent part m advocating an 
ocean penny-postage. For many years lie lived 
in England, in 1865-70 as U.S. consul at Birming- 
ham. He died at New Bntain, 6th March 1879. 
See Life by Chailes Northoncl (1879). 

Burroughs, John, boin at lloxbury, New 
York, April 3, 1837, was brought up on a faun, 
and after some years of teaching, journalism, and 
clerking in the treasury department at Washing- 
ton, settled down m 1874 on a farm in New 
York, to divide Ins tune between literature, 
fruit-culture, and periodic duties as a bank- 
exaimner. His books mostly deal with country 
life, and include Wake Rohm (1871), Winter Sun- 
shine (1875), Birds and Poets (1877), locusts ami 
Wild Honey (1879), Pepacton (1881), Fresh Fields, 
Signs and Seasons (1886), Riveiby, Whitman (1896), 
The Light of Day, Liter a nj Values, bar and Near 
Breath of Life (1910). He died March 29, 1921. 

Burrows, Sni George (1801-87), physician, was 
in 1874 cicated a baronet. 

Burrows, Montagu (1819-1905), born at Had- 
ley. near Barnet, rose m the navy to rom- 
mander (1852), and then, going up to Oxfoid, 
took a double first, and in 1862 became Chichele 
professor of Modern History. Among his worke 
are Worthies of All Souls (1874), Wichfs Place in I 
History (1882), Life of Hawke (1883), The Cinque 
Parts (1888), Commentaries on the Histoi u of Ena- 
land (1893), and Autobiograjihy (1908). 

Burt, Edward, General Wade’s agent in road- 
making through the Highlands (1726-26), in 1754 
published his Utters from the North of Scotland 
and died in London, 4th February 1755.) * 

^«omas (1837-1922), Liberal and Labour 
M.P. for Morpeth 1874-1918, was born at Murton 
Row in IVnemouth parish, and began life as a 
miner. He became a Pi ivy-Counci llor in 1905. 
See Life by Watson (1908). 

Burton, Sir Frederic William (1816-1900) 
water-colour painter, was born atChfden, County 
Clare, and educated at Dublin. From 1874 to 
l$04 be was director Qf tbe $ityional Gallery. 


Burton, John Hill, historian, was born at 
Abeideen 2 2d August 1809. Having graduated 
at Manschal College, Aberdeen, he was articled 
to a lawyer, but soon caine to the Edinburgh bar, 
wheio, however, he mainly devoted himself to 
study and letters. He was in 1854 appointed 
Secretary to the Prison Board of Scotland, and 
was a Prison Commissioner, Historiographer 
Royal for Scotland, an LL.D. of Edinburgh, and 
D.C.L. of Oxford. He died near Edinburgh, 
10th August 1881. From 1833 he contributed 
to the Westminster Review on law, history, and 
political economy ; to Blackwood’s Magazine, the 
Scotsman, &c., he furnished many literary 
sketches ; and he published a Life of ltume (1846), 
Lives of Simon Lord Lovat and Duncan Forbes of 
Culloden (1847), Political Economy (1849), Narra- 
tives fiom Criminal Trials in Scotland (1852), 
The Book-Hunter (1862), The Scot Abroad (2 vols. 
1864), The Cairngorm Mountains (1864), History of 
Scotland (7 vols. 1867-70 ; revised ed. 8 vols. 
1873), History of the Reign of Queen Anne( 18S0), 
&c. See Memoir by Ins wife, prefixed to a new 
edition of The Book-Hunter (1S82). 

Burton, Lord. See Bass. 

Burton, Sir Richard Francis, traveller, was 
born m 1821 at Torquuy (not at Barham 
House, Heits), the son of Colonel Burton, ami 
educated in France and England, in 1842 he 
served in Sind under Sir Charles Napier, and 
having mastered Hindustani, Persian, and 
Arabic, mado (disguised as an Afghan pilgrim) 
the daring journey described in his Pilgrimage 
to El Medinuh ami Mecca (1855). After visiting 
Somaliland and service m the Crimea, he In 1856 
set out with Spoke (q.v.) on the journey which 
led to tho discovory (1858) of Lako Tanganyika, 
and aftei wards travelled in North America. In 
1861 he was consul at Fernando Po, and went 
on a mission to Dahomey. He was subse- 
quently consul at Santos in Brazil, at Damascus, 
and (1872) at Trieste. In 1876-78 ho visited 
Mulian, and m 1882 Guinea ; and ho was knighted 
in 1886. He died at Trieste 20th October 1890. 
Among Burton’s many woiks mo : First Footsteps 
in East Afnca (1856), Lake Regions of Cential 
Afiicci (1860), City of the Semite (1861), WundeHngs 
in 11 est Africa (1863), 'The Nile Basin, Vikunn and 
the Vampue (1869). He also wrote on Sind Goa 
Abbeokuta, Paiaguay, Biazil, Syria, Zanzibar, 
Iceland (Ultima Thule, 1875), Bologna, and 
Midian ; on Falconry, Swoid and Bayonet Exer- 
cise ; and translated Camoens (1880), with a Life 
ami Continental i/(1881). The master of tlmty-live 
languages, lie published in 18S5-88 a literal tians- 
lation of the Arabian Nights (10 vols. and 6 of 
supplement), of which his wife issued an expur- 
gated edition. Lady Bui ton, the companion of 
his wandeiings from 1861, wiote Inner Life of 
J i rabi(l i * : 9VPt, India (1879), Ac. -ami 

nso*wi MarC 1 1 89 ?*, ’ See 1,cr Ll,e ot Bichat d 
(1895), the counterblast by Miss Stisted (1897), 
and the Life by T. Wright (1906). ' ' 

Burton, Robert, author of the Anatomy of 
Melancholy, was born at Lindley, Leicester 
shire, in 1577, was educated at Nuneaton 
Sutton Coldfield, and Brasenose College Ox- 
was elected a stuefent of 
Christ Church. In 1616 lie was presented to 

lG30^o f tlm ri£f rage r°a Sfc T,101nftS » a»d about 
J 10 recfc ? r y of Segrave. Both livlnra he 

ho P diJd U V rPh 1 r fc his lif ? afc Chrisfc ^rcli, where 
the llfe’nf ^!L nUa 7 168 r 9 * Little 19 known of 
to An tli n. iv femoentus (Junior ;» but according 
to Anthony 4 Wood : He was an exact matb^ 
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matician, a curious calculator of nativities, a 
general read scholar, a thro* paced philologist, 
and one that understood the surveying of lands 
well. . . . His company was very merry, facete, 
and juvenile.’ Not unnaturally, it was rumoured 
— falsely— tliat the author of the Anatomy of 
Melancholy died a suicide's death. The first 
edition of the great work appeared in quarto 
In 1621. Four more editions in folio were 
published within the author’s lifetime, each 
with successive alterations and additions ; the 
final form of the book was the sixth edition 
(1661-52). One of the most interesting paits 
of the book is the long preface, ‘ Democritus to 
the Header,’ in which Burton gives indirectly 
an account of himself and his studies. This 
strange book is a farrago from all, even the most 
out-of-the-way classical and medieval writers, yet 
not one quotation but lends strength or illus- 
tration to his argument Every page is marked 
by keen irony, profound and often gloomy 
humour, and by strong and excellent sense ; 
while throughout there runs a deep undeitone 
of earnestness that at times rises into a giave 
eloquence of quite singular chaim Milton, Dr 
Johnson, Sterne, Byron, and Lamb were all 
influenced or impressed by the book. See the 
edition by Slillleto, with in trod, by Bullen (3 
vols. 1893). 

Bury, Blaze de. See Blaze. 

Bury, Lady Charlotte Susan Maria (1775- 
1861), youngest child of the fifth Duke of Argyll, 
married in 1796 Colonel John Campbell (d. 1809), 
and in 1818 the Rev. Edward John Bury (1790-32). 
Beautiful and accomplished, she published sixteen 
novels and other works, including probably the 
anonymous Diary illustrative of the Times of 
George IV. (2 vols. 1838). 

Bury, Richard de. See Aungerville. 

Busbeoq, Ooier Ghiselin de (1522-92), a Flem- 
ish diplomatist, in 1556-62 the Emperor Ferdi- 
nand’s ambassador at Constantinople. He wrote 
two works on Turkey. See his Life and letters 
by Forster and Daniell (2 vols. 1880). [Bys-bek' .] 

Busby, Richard (1606-95), born at Lutton- 
Bowine, Lincolnshire, from Westminster School 
passed to Christ Church, Oxford, and from 1640 
till his death was head-master of Westminster. 
He is the type of pedagogues alike for learning, 
assiduity, and unsparing application of the bircli ; 
none the less for his own loyalty and piety, and 
the grateful affection of his pupils. Among them 
were Dryden, Locke, South, and Atterbury. See 
Life by Russell Barker (1895). 

Busoh, Moriiz (1821-99), a German publicist, 
bom at Dresden, who from a Radical became an 
adherent of Bismpsck's. 

Busoh, Wilhelm (1832-1908), comic artist, was 
born -near Hanover, and began in 1859 to draw 
for the Fliegcndc Bldtter. (BoosJt.] 

Bdsohlng, Anton Friedrich (1724-93), geo- 
grapher, was born in Schaumburg-Lippe, and 
died the director of a gymnasium in Berlin.— 
His son, Johann Gustav (1733-1829), published 
many works on German antiquities, literature, 
and art [ Bysh-ing .] 

Busenbaum, Hermann (1600-68) was born in 
Westphalia, and died rector of the Jesuit College 
at Mllnster. His Medulla Theologies Moralis 
(1645) became a standard authority in Jesuit 
seminaries, though several of its propositions 
were condemned hy the popes. ‘When the end 
is lawful, the means also are lawful’ is perhaps 
its most famous maxim. [Boo-sen-Qowm.] 


Bush, Joseph (1826-1906). Wesleyan minister, 
was born at Ashly, near Spilsby, Lmcolnslme. 

Bushnell, Horace, divine, was born at New 
Preston, Conn., 14th April 1802, and died 17th 
February 1876 at Hartford, where fiom 1833 
to 1859 he was a famous Congregational pastor. 
His works include Christ in Theology (1851), 
Nature and the Supernatural (1858), The Vicarious 
Sacrifice (1865), Woman Suffrage (1869), &c. See 
Life by Ins daughter (1880). 

Busk, Hans, one of the chief originators of the 
volunteer movement, was born 11th May 1815, 
and educated at King’s College, London, and 
Trinity College, Cambndge. He was called to 
the bar in 1841, and m 1847 was high-sheriff of 
Radnorshire. Even as an undergraduate he urged 
the government to establish lifle clubs as a 
defence against invasion. In spite of Lord 
Melbourne’s discouraging reply, he founded a 
nfie club at the university, and helped in 1858 
to revive the only existing volunteer corps, the 
Victoria Rifles. He was one of the first to 
advocate life-ship stations, fitting out a model 
at his own expense ; and assisted in founding 
the South Kensington School of Cookery. He 
died 11th March 1882. — His sistei, Rachel 
Harribtte Busk (lslS-1907), folklorist and 
traveller, published Folk-songs of Italy (1886), and 
collections from Spain, the Tyrol, and the East. 

Buss, Frances Mary (1828-95), promoter of 
the higher education of women and founder of 
the North London Collegiate School for Ladies. 
See Life by Ridley (1890). 

Bussy-Rabutln, Roger, Comte de (1618-93), a 
French corn tier and soldier, author of the cele- 
biated Histoire amomcuse des Gaules( 1606 ; with 
iutiod. by Samte-Beuve, 2 vols. 1868). His 
Mhnoires were edited by Lalanne (1857). See his 
Letteis to his cousin Madame de Sevigne and 
others (5 vols. 1859), nd his Life by Gailly (1910). 

Butcher, Samuel Henry (1850-1910), M.P. lor 
Cambndge University from 1900, was bom m 
Dublin, the eldest son of the Bishop of Meath. 
Educated at Mailborougli and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, he was senior classic ami cluuicelloi’s 
medallist m 1873, gained a fellowship, resigned it 
on his nmriiage in 1870 to the youngest daughter 
of Aiclibishop Tieneh, and then was elected to 
an extraordinary fellow ship at University College, 
Oxford. In 1882 he succeeded Blackie as Greek 
professor at Edinburgh, but resigned m 1903. 

Bute, John Stuart, thud Eari. of (1713-92), 
succeeded lus father in 1723, and about 1*37 
was made one of his Lords of the Bedchamber 
by Frederick, Prince of Wales. On the prince’s 
death (1751), Bute became Groom of the Stole to 
lus soil, afterwards George III., over whose mind 
he obtained a strong influence. In 1701 he 
was appointed one of the principal secretaries 
of state ; and from 29th May 1762 to 8th Apnl 
1703 lie was prune-minister. His go\ eminent 
was one of the most unpopular that ever held 
office, its fundamental principle being the suprem- 
acy of the royal prerogative. Bute may have 
been incapable; but, worse than that, he was 
deemed by the popular verdict ‘unfit to be 
prime-minister of England, aa (1) a Scotsman^ 
(2) the king’s friend, and (8) an honest man. 
For some time he retained his influence ovei the 
king, but from 1768 his life was chiefly spent 
in the country, where he engaged in botany 
and science study. See Life by Lowit Fraser 
(1912).— His fourth descendant, John Patrick 
Ckichton-Stuart (1847-1900), bom at Mount- 
Stuart, Bute, ia 1848 suceeeUeil his father 
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as third Marquis of Bute. Educated at Harrow 
and Christ Church, Oxford, in 1868 he was ad- 
mitted into the Catholic Church by Monsignor 
Cai>el. He was author of several woiks, including 
a translation of the Roman Bieviary (2 vols. 1870). 

Butler, Alban (1711-78), Catholic hagio- 
grapher, was born at Applotree, Northampton; 
was educated at Douai, and became professor 
there; was for some time chaplain to the Duke 
of Norfolk ; and at his death was head of the 
English College at St Omer. His gi eat work is 
the Lives of the Saints (4 vols. 1756-50) — His 
nephew, Charles Butler (1750-1832), a lawyer, 
wrote on legal and theological subjects. 

Butler, Benjamin Fbanklin, lawyer, general, 
and congressman, was born at Deerfield, New 
Hanipshue, 5th November 1818. Graduating at 
Waterville College, Maine, in 1838, and admitted 
to the bar in 1840, he became notod as a criminal 
lawyer, a champion of the working-classes, and 
an ardent Democrat, both in the legislature and 
m the state senate. In 1861 he was appointed 
major-general of volunteers, and in 1862 took 
possession of New Orleans (1st May), where 
prompt and severe measures crushed all opposi- 
tion. In December ‘Beast Butler,’ as the 
Confederates called him, was supeiseded, but 
in November 1863 received a command m Vir- 
ginia, and next year made an expedition against 
Fort Fisher, near Wilmington. Elected to Con- 
gress in 1866, he was prominent in the Republican 
efforts for the reconstruction of the southern 
states and the impeachment of President Johnson. 
In 1878 and 1879 ho was nominated for governor 
of Massachusetts by the National party, and 
endorsed by Democrats, in 18S2 elected, but m 
1883 again defeated. His nomination for presi- 
dent in 1884 was not taken seriously. He died 
at Washington, lltli January 1893. See his Auto- 
biography (1892). 

Butler, Lady Eleanor (1745-1829), and Miss 
Sarah Ponsonby (1755-1831), two Irish recluses, 
known as the ‘Maids of Llangollen’ or ‘Ladies 
of the Vale.’ They settled about 1774 at Plas 
Newydd, Llangollen, and were visited here by 
Mine, de Genlis, Miss Seward, De Qumcey, &c. 

Butler, Frances Pierce. See Kemble. 

Butler, Georoe, D.D. (1774-1853), born m Lon- 
don, from a school kept by his father in Clieyue 
Walk, Chelsea, proceeded to Sidney Sussex Col- 
lege, Cambridge, of which he was elected a 
fellow. He was head-master of Hanovv 1805-29, 
when he letired to the Nortliamptomshiie rectory 
of Gayton, and Dean of Peterborough fiom 1842. 
— His eldest son. Georoe Butler, D D., born in 
1819, was educated at Harrow, at Trinity, Cam- 
bridge, and at Exeter College, Oxford, wheio m 
1841 he gained the Hertford, and in 1843 took a 
first in classics. He married Josephine (1830- 
1906), daughter of John Grey (q.v.), a prominent 
advocate of Women’s Rights ; became vice-prin- 
cipal of Cheltenham College ; and was principal of 
Liverpool College 1867-82, whenMrGlaJstonegavo 
him a Winchester canonry. Author of religious, 
educational, and other works, he died 14th March 
1890. See Recollections by his wife (1892) and her 
Personal Reminiscences of a Great Crusade (on 
behalf of social purity, 1896). —His brother, Henry 
Montagu Butler, D.D. (1833-1918), bom at Gay- 
ton, was educated at Harrow and Trinity, Cam- 
bridge, where he was senior classic in 1865. He 
was head-master of Harrow 1859-85, when he 
accepted the deanery of Gloucester, to exchange 
it, however, next year for the mastership of 
Trinity. In 1888 lie married the senior classic 


of the year before, Miss Ramsay, of Girton College, 
daughter of Sir James Ramsay of Bailiff. 

Butler, J ames. See Ormonde. 

Butler, Joseph, ono of the most eminent of 
English divines, was born 18th May 1692 at 
Wantage, in Berkshire, the youngest of the eight 
cluldien of a retired draper. With a view to the 
Presbyterian ministry, he attended a dissenting 
academy at Gloucester, afterwards at Tewkes- 
bury, where the future Archbishop Seeker was 
his schoolfellow. At twenty-two he gave proof 
of high metaphysical ability in a Jettor to Dr 
Samuel Clarke, and about the same time joined 
the Church of England, and entered Onol College, 
Oxfoul. He graduated in 1718, and took outers ; 
in the same year lie was appointed preacher at 
the Rolls Chapel, where he preached those re- 
markable sermons which lie published in 1726. 
The first tlireo, On Human Nature , constitute 
ono of the most important contributions ever 
made to moral science — the scope of the reason- 
ing, briefly, that virtue is consouant with, and 
vice a violation of, man’s nature. He became 
prebendary of Salisbury (1721), and lector of 
Haughton-le-Skenio near Darlington (1722); m 
1725 he was presented to the ‘golden rectory’ of 
Stanhope, also m Durham. Here he resided in 
great i etiremeut till 1733, busy on his Analogy. 
Seeker desired to see him promoted to somo 
more important position, and mentioned Ins 
name once to Queen Caroline. Tho queen 
thought he had been dead, and asked Archbishop 
Blackburne. ‘No, madam,’ said the Aich- 
bishop, ‘he is not dead, but he is buried.’ In 
1733 Butler became chaplain to his friend Lord 
Chancellor Talbot, and in 1736 a prebendary of 
Rochester, and clerk of the closet to Queen 
Caroline. In 1736 ho published the Analogy of 
Religion, Natural and Revealed, whose germs 
were contained in his three seimons, and which 
has entitled him, m the words of Chalmers, to be 
called the ‘Bacon of theology.’ In 1738 he was 
made Bishop of Bristol, m 1740 Dean of St 
Paul’s ; m 1747 he declined the primacy , and in 
1750 lie was translated to Duiluim. He died at 
Bath, loth June 1752, ami was buried m Bustol 
Cathedral. See the splendid edition of his 
Works by Mr Gladstone (2 vols 1896), Ins Sub- 
sidiary Studies on him (1896), and Lues by Bait- 
lett (1839), W. L. Collins (1881), and w/ A. 
Spooner (1902). 

Butler, Josephine. See Butler, Georoe. 

Butler, Samuel, author of Ilndibras, the son 
of a small farmer, was baptised at Strensliani, 
Worcestershire, 8th February 1612. He was 
educated at Worcester gcainmar- school, ami 
‘thence went,’ says Wood, ‘as his brother, now 
living, affirms, to the university of Cambridge ; 

et others of the neighbourhood say to Oxon, 

ut whether true I cannot tell.’ As secretary 
to a Mr Jeffreys, a justice of the Peace, of Eails- 
Croome, Worcestershire, he is said to havo occu- 
pied his leisure with music and painting He 
was afterwards in tho sorvice of the Countess 
of Kent, and became intimate with Seldom 
Later, he is said to have been clerk to a 
Puritan gentleman, Sir Samuel Luke, of Cople 
Hoo, near Bedford, who is supposed to have 
sat for Hud 1 bras. After the Restoration he 
became secretary to the Earl of Carbery, Lord 
President of Wales, by whom he was appointed 
steward of Ludlow Castle. About this time he 
took a wife, whose fortune was lost in ill 
securities. The first part of Hudibras appeared 
ifi 1663, the second in 1664, and the third in 
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1078. The poem secured immediate popularity, 
and was a special favourite of Charles Il/s, 
who, however, rewarded its author with only 
a solitary grant of three hundred pounds, by 
Butler distributed among his creditors. From 
the Earl of Dorset, who introduced Hudxbras 
to the king, he received some kindness ; but 
his best friend was William Longueville of the 
Temple. He died in Rose Street, Covent 
Garden, of a consumption, on 25th September 
1680, and was buried, at Longueville’s expense, 
in the churchyard of St Paul's, Covent Garden. 
The Posthumous Work* (1716) are mainly spurious, 
unlike his Genuine Remains in Verse and Prose 
(1769). There is an edition of Butler's works, in- 
cluding his Characters , by A. R. Waller (1905-8). 

Butler, Samuel (1774-1889), born at Kenil- 
worth, from Rugby passed to St John’s College, 
Cambridge. In 1798-1886 he was head-master of 
Shrewsbury, then Bishop of Lichfield and Coven- 
try. See Life (1896) by his grandson, Samuel 
Butler (1836-1902), philosophical satirist, writer 
on evolution, novelist, painter, and composer, 
author of Erewhon (1872 : rev. ea. 1906), Erewhon 
Revisited , The Way of all Flesh , &c. See Records 
and Memorials (1903), by Streatfeild ; Life by H. 
Festing Jones (1919), J. F. Harris (1916) ; and a 
study by G. Cannan (1915). 

Butler, Walter (c. 1600-34), an Irish soldier 
of fortune, the chief agent in Wallenstein’s 
murder, seven months alter which he himself 
died at Schorndorf in Swabia. 


Butler, William Archer (1814-48), religious 
and philosophical writer, was born at Anner- 
ville, near Clonmel. The child of a mixed 
marriage, he turned Protestant while still a 
schoolboy at Clonmel, and two years later 
entered Trinity College, Dublin, where he was 
appointed professor of Moral Philosophy in 1837. 

Butler, Sir William Francis (1888-1910), born 
at Suirville, Tipperary, was educated at Dublin, 
and became ensign of the 69th regiment m 1858. 
captain in 1872, a C.B. in 1874, lieutenant-colonel 
in 1880, a lieutenant-general in 1900, G.C.B. in 
1906, and P.C. in 1909. He served on the Red 
River Expedition (1870-71), on the Ashanti 
Expedition (1878), in* the Soudan (1884-85), and 
commanded in South Africa in the years 1898- 
99. He published The Great Lone Land (1872), 
Wild Noith Ixind (1878), For Out (1880), The 
Campaign of the Cataracts (1887), Sir Charles 
Napier (1890), and Sir George Colley (1899). See his 
Autobiography (1911). In 1877 he married Eliza- 
beth Southerden Thompson, battle- painter, born 
at Lausanne about 1848. She studied drawing at 
home, in Florence, and in the School of Art, Ken- 
sington, from five to sixteen, when she began to 
paint in oil. After several rejections, her first 
Academy picture, ‘ Missing,' was hung in 1873, 
aud in 1874 the * Roll Call ' made her reputation. 
Later pictures are 'Quatre Bras ’(1875), 4 Bala* 
klava* (1876), ‘ Inkermann ’ (1877. purchased by 
the Fine Art Society for £3000), * Listed ’ (1878), 

‘ Floreat Etona,' 4 Scots Greys at Waterloo’ (1882), 
‘The Camel Corps’ (1894), and ‘On the Morrow of 
Talavera* (1898). She lias illustrated Preludes 
(1875) by her younger sister, Mrs Alice Meynell. 
See her Autobiography (1928). 


Butt, Isaac, the first ‘ Home Ruler,’ was the son 
of the Protestant rector of Stranorlar, and was 
bom at Glenftn, County Donegal, 6th September 
1818. Educated at Raplioe and at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, he gained a brilliant reputation for 
his accomplished scholarship, edited the Dublin 
University Magatine from 1884 to 1888, and filled 


the chair of Political Economy from 1886 to 
1841. He was called to the Irish bar in 1888, 
and ere long became a foremost champion of the 
Conservative cause, actively opposing O'Connell’s 
Repeal Association in 1843. But from 1852 to 
1865 he represented Youghal as a ‘ Liberal Con- 
servative,’ and he defended Smith O’Brien and 
others in the state trials of 1848, as all the Fenian 
prisoners between 1865 and 1869. In 1871 he was 
returned for Limerick to lead the Home Rule 
party in the House of Commons, but soon 
found, to his mortification, that he could not 
control the forces he had fonned. He died 
near Dundrum, in County Dublin, 5th May 1879. 

Butterfield, William (1814-1900), was the 
architect of Keble College, Oxford ; St Augus- 
tine’s College, Canterbury; the chapel and 
quadrangle of Rugby; All Saints’, Margaret 
Street, London ; and St Albans, Hoi born. 

Buttmann, Philipp (1764-1829), bom at Frank- 
fort, is best known by his Greek grammar (1792 ; 
2‘2d ed. 1869) and Lexilogvs (2 vols 1818-25), both 
of them translated into English. [ Boottfman .] 

Butzer, Martin. See Bucer. 

Buxtehude, Dietrich (1637-1707), organist and 
composer, was born at Helsingor, Denmark, and 
won fame in Lubeck. See study by Pnro (1918). 

Buxton, Sir Thomas Fowell (1786-1845), phi- 
lanthropist, born at Earls Colne, Essex, studied 
with brilliant success at Trinity College, Dublin, 
m 1807 married a sister of Mrs Fry, and in 1808 
entered business as a brewer with well-rewarded 
energy. As M.P. for Weymouth from 1818 to 
1837 he took a prominent part in every debate 
on the amelioration of criminal law and prison 
discipline, suttee abolition, and slave emancipa- 
tion. In 1824, at Wilberforce’s reouest, he suc- 
ceeded him as head of the anti-slavery party. 
He was created a baronet in 1840. See his 
Memoirs (1848), * .ted by his third son, Charles 
(1823-71), an independent Liberal M.P. from 1857, 
a partner in the brewery of Truman, Hanbury, 
Buxton & Co., and father of Sydney, 1st Karl 
Buxton (cr. 1920), who, born in 1853, was Post- 
master-geneial in 1905-10, Pres of Board of Trade 
1910-14, Governor-general of 8. Africa 1914-20. 

Buxtorf, Johann (1564-1629), Hebraist, was 
born at Kamen, m Westphalia ; in 1591 became 
professor of Hebrew at Basel, and died there of 
the plague. His Lexicon Chaldaxctm, Talmudicum , 
et Rabbinicum was completed by his son (1639), 
and has been recast by Fischer and Gelbe (2 vols. 
1866-74) See Life by Kautzsch (1879)— That 
son, Johann (1599-1664), succeeded to the Hebrew 
chair, as also did Ins son, Jakob (1645-1704), and 
his nephew, Johann (1668-1732). [Boox-torf. 1 

Buys-Ballot, Christoph Henrik Diedrik 
(1817-90), meteorologist, the inventor of the 
aeroklmoscope and of a system of weather 
signals, was Dorn at Kloetingen in Zeeland, and 
died at Utrecht. [Bize-Bal-lot.] 

Bvles, Sir John Barnard (1801-84), judge and 
legal writer, was born at Stowmarket. 

Bvng, George, Viscount Torrington (1663- 
1788), admiral, was bom at Wrotham, Kent, at 
fifteen entered the navy, and in 1688 recom- 
mended himself to William of Orange by his zeal 
in the cause of the Revolution. Made rear- 
admiral in 1703, he next year captured Gibraltar, 
and for his gallant conduct at the sea-fight of 
Malaga was knighted by Queen Anne. In 1708 
he commanded a squadron fitted out to oppose 
invasion by the Pretender. He pursued the 
French fleet to the Firth of Forth, took one 
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ship, and forced the rest back to Dunkirk. 
For his services during the ’15 he was created 
a baronet; and in 1718 he commanded the 
fleet sent to Sicily, on 81st July utterly destroy- 
ing the Spanish fleet off Messina. In 1721 he 
was created Viscount Torrington.— His fourth 
son, John Byno, was born in 1704, in 1727 was 
appointed to a frigate, and served in the Medi- 
terranean. Rear-admiral in 1745, he went in 
1747 to the Mediterranean, where the death of 
Vice-admiral Medley gave him the chief com- 
mand. In 1750 he was sent with a 1 poorly 
equipped squadron to relieve Minorca, at that time 
blocK&ded by a French fleet. Off the Castle of St 
Philip on 20th May, he gave the signal to engage 
the enemy's fleet. The van under Rear-admiral 
West at once attacked, but the rear, under Byng, 
got into some disorder and hardly came within 
gunshot. The van suffered great loss, and Byng 
sailed away to Gibraltar and left Minorca to its 
fate. In England the public was furious, and 
Byng was brought home under arrest. Acquitted 
of cowardice or disaffection, he was found guilty 
of neglect of duty, and condemned to death, but 
recommended to mercy. The king refusing to 
pardon him, Byng was shot on the Monarque at 
Portsmouth, 14th March 1767, ‘ to encourage the 
others.’ See TunstalVs Study (1928). 

Byng, Julian, 1st Viscount Byng of Vimy (cr. 
1926), corn in 1862, commanded the 9th Army 
Corps in Gallipoli (1915), the Canadian Army 
Corps (1916-17), and the 3d Army (1917-18). 
Governor-general of Canada (1921-26), he was Com- 
missioner of the Metropolitan Police from 1928. 

Bynkerahoek, Cornelis Van (1678-1743), a 
Dutch jurist. [Bgng-kers-hook ; j? as iiy in buy.] 

Byrd, or Birds, William (1548-1628), com- 
poser, studied under Tallis, became organist 
of Lincoln in 1568, a gentleman of Queen Eliza- 
beth's Chapel-royal in 1569. Composer of the 
first English madrigals (1588 ; collected 1921), he 
wrote much sacred music (including the canon 
Non Nobis, Domino), and largely for the virginal. 
See a monograph by Howes (1928). 

Byrglus, Justus, or Jost BCroi (1552-1688), 
inventor of celestial globes, bom in the Swiss 
canton of St Gall. [Bter-gi-oos; g hard.] 

Byrom, John (1692-1763), poet and steno- 
grapher, was born at Broughton, near Man- 
chester. From Merchant Taylors' School he 
passed to Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
was elected a fellow in 1714. He studied medi- 
cine at Montpellier, and returned to Loudon to 
make his bread by teaching a new system of 
shorthand, but in 1740 he succeeded to the 
family estates. He was a strong Jacobite. His 
diary (2 vols. Chethara Soc. 1854-7) gives glimpses 
of Bentley, Bishop Butler, Samuel Clarke, Wes- 
ley, and William Law. His Poems have been edited 
by Sir A. W. Ward (8 vols. Chetham Soc. 1894-1912). 

Byron, George Gordon, sixth Lord Byron 
of Rochdale, was born in London, 22d Janu- 
ary 1788. His mother was Catherine Gordon, 
heiress of the Gordons of Glght ; his father 
was John Byron, nephew of the fifth or * wicked ’ 
Lord Byron, and son of Admiral John Byron 
(1723-86), who, sailing with Anson, was wrecked 
in the Wager , and wrote a classical account of 
the disaster. The Buruns, or Byrons, appear 
immediately after the Conquest as holding lands 
in Lancashire, Nottingham, and Derby; New- 
•tead Abbey was given to Sir John Byron by 
Henry VIIi. at the dissolution. In tne 17th 
century the Byrons were strong royalists, and 
the Sir John Byron of the day was created 


Lord Byron of Rochdale in 1648. The fifth or 
* wicked ’ lord (1722-98) killed his cousin, Mr 
Chaworfch, in a duel, sold the great Lancashire 
estates, was generally unpopular, and seems to 
have been mad. Captain John Byron, his heir 
and the poet's father, was at least as great a 
rascal. He seduced, borrowed money from, 
eloped with, married, and ill-treated the Mar- 
chioness of Carmarthen ; the only offspring of 
this marriage who lived being Augusta, afterwards 
Mrs Leigh (1782-1851). Next he married Cath- 
erine Gordon, whose fortune he spent, and whom 
he would probably have ill-treated If she had not 
been at least as great a vixen as he was a rascal. 

The poet's early life was mostly passed at Aber- 
deen. At his grandfather’s death in 1798 (the 
father had fortunately died seven years before), 
Mrs Byron and her son removed to England, and 
m 1801 Byron was sent to Harrow. Thence in 1805 
he proceeded to Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he spent nearly three years and perpetrated not 
a few follies. His first work, Hours of Idleness 
(1807), is probably the worst first book ever 
written by a considerable poet, and it was 
savagely * cut up ’ in the Edinburgh Review . He 
published a ext year a rejoinder, English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers, an imitative but, m its way, 
capital Popian satire, and Boon afterwards (in 
June 1809) started for a grand tour. After 
brief visits to Spain and Malta, he made hia way 
to Greece and the iEgean, where he spent the 
greater pari of two years. This voyage ‘ made ’ 
Byron ; it required something absolutely new to 
awaken his powerful and original faculties. On 
his return, he found his affairs wretchedly in- 
volved. He spoke sometimes in the House of 
Lords, and went much into society ; but he never 
liked England, where the life was too uniform to 
suit him. Childe Harold, appearing 20th February 

1812, had, before the end of March, run through 
seven whole editions. Besides smaller pieces, 
the Giaour and the Bride of Abydos appeared in 

1813, the Corsair , Lara, and the Hebrew Melodies 
in 1814, the Bride of Corinth and Parisina in 
1815. During these years he was the darling of 
society, and the object of the maddest devotion 
from many women, notably Lady Caroline Lamb. 
On 2d January 1815, to the surprise of all, he 
married Anne Isabella Milbanke (1792-1860), 
heiress in her own right of the barony of Went- 
worth. His daughter Ada was born in December 
1815, and in January 1816 Lady Byron left her 
husband’s house for ever. 

Forty-five years after the poet's death, Mrs 
Beecher Stowe informed the world that Lady Byron 
(then dead) had informed her that the separation 
was due to her discovery of a more than sisterly 
affection between the poet and his sister Augusta. 
But proof is wholly wanting : and the relations 
between Lady Byron and Mrs Leigh subsequent 
to the separation are hopelessly incompatible 
with the story. Anyhow, Byron was now held 
up to such obloquy in newspapers and by 
society, that he left England never to return. 
He first went up the Rhine to Switzerland, 
where he met the Shelleys, with whom he con- 
nected himself by friendship with the poet, and bv 
a liaison with Jane or Claire Clairmont, Godwin's 
stepdaughter. Venice was his headquarters for 
some two years. Here in 1819 he became the 
accepted lover of the Countess Teresa Guicctoll ; 
and till 1820 he was much in her society at 
Ravenna. In 1820 he removed to Pisa, and in 
1822 to Genoa. Hence he set out in July 1828 to 
join the movement for recovering the independ- 
ence of Greece. Weary months, spent chiefly in 
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the Ionian Islands, passed before he could get 
Into active work ; at last he landed at Misso- 
longhi on 5th January 1824; laboured against 
bad weather, disunion among the Greeks, and 
other checks ; caught rheumatic fever, and died 
on 19th April. His body was brought to Eng- 
land, and buried in the church of Hucknall- 
Torkard, near Newstead. Allegra (1817-22), 
Byron's illegitimate daughter by Claire Clair- 
mont, died in a convent to his great grief ; his 
daughter Ada (1815-52) married in 1885 the Earl 
of Lovelace, and left two children, Lord Went- 
worth and Lady Anne Blunt. 

Byron’s literary activity since he left England 
had Deen very great. His wife’s desertion called 
forth two snort poems, The Dream and Dark- 
ness, which were, perhaps, his very finest 
achievements. In the course of the seven years lie 
completed Childs Harold; wrote a series of dramas 
or dramatic poems (Manfred, Cain, Marino 
Faliei'o, Sardanapalus, &c ), which contain 
much of his most characteristic work ; and pio- 
duced besides the wonderful bravura of Mazeppo i, 
the cleverness of Beppo, and the vast satiric 
medley of Don Juan. In his own day, his 
'morality' was the principal subject of discus- 
sion, and was most harshly judged. More 
recently the poet’s pride and vanity of birth, his 
alternations of ostentatious prodigality and sharp 
business practice, his childish vanity of all kinds, 
have received severe treatment. The English 
estimate of his literary genius sank from the date 
of his death. Every competent critic admits 
Byron’s power. For passion of a certain kind, 
and ior picturesqneness of a certain kind, he is 
almost unequalled. But his work fails utterly 
when he portrayed anything besides his own 
personal emotions and experiences, and displays 
insincerity and theatricality when, m default of 
actual emotion and experience, he endeavoured 
to simulate them. The monotony of the Byronic 
hero is universally admitted A second great 


defect is Byron’s extraordinary weakness a a 
regards poetic form. Hardly a long passage, cer- 
tamly no long poem, can be cited which, after 
brilliant images, forcible expressions, and melo- 
dious verse, does not break down into common, 
place thought and phrase, inharmonious rhythm, 
even into sheer bellman’s rhyme. This strikes 
one less m his satirical work. Byron had no 
humour ; but he had a keen and versatile wit. 
His letters, though somewhat artificial, are of 
singular excellence. His poetical influence in his 
own country for a time swept all before it, but 
it gradually declined, and is now almost non- 
existent. Abroad it maintained itself. The whole 
Romantic school in France, Heine to a certain 
extent in Gennany, Pushkin and Lennontoff in 
Russia, Espronceda in Spain, and Leopardi in 
Italy, Byronised very markedly. The Life by 
Thomas Moore (2 vols. 1830) is still the standard 
one ; m it was utilised much of Byron’s own 
Memoirs, the MS. of which had been carefully 
burnt in 1824. See too, besides works cited under 
Beecher, Blessington, Guiccioli, Hobhouse, Leigh 
Hunt, Shelley, and Tielawny, monographs by 
Nichol (1879), Jeatfieson (1883), Ethel Mayne 
(1012); Sir J. Fox’s Byron Mi/stery (1924); the 
Works ed by Prothero and Coleridge (13 vols. 
1897-1904); and the Con espondeace (1924). 

Byron, Henry James (1834-84), dramatist, 
born in Manchester, entered the Middle Temple 
in 1858, and was for many years a prolific and 
popular writer of burlesques and extravaganzas. 
He was the first editor of Fun, and leased several 
theatres, where he produced more ambitious 
plays. The best was Cyril's Success (1868); the 
most successful Our Boys (1875). 

Bystrdm, Johann Niklas (1783-1848), Swedish 
sculptor, lived and died m Rome. [Bees-trem.] 

Bywater, In» am (1840-1914), humanist, born 
in London, was Greek professor at Oxford 1893- 
1908, and translated Aristotle’s Poetics, Ac. 


ipABALLERO, Fernan, the pen-name of 
the daughter of Nikolaus Bohl vou 
Faber (1770-1836), a German merchant 
in Spam, who had married a Spanish 
wife, and wrote on the history of 
Spanish literature. Born at Morges, on the 
Lake of Geneva, m 1797, she spent great part 
of her childhood m Germany, but returned 
to Spain in 1818, and in 1814 married a mer- 
chant named Planell, whom she accompanied to 
America. Widowed, she married the Marques 
de Arco Hennoso, two years after whose death 
in 1835 she maflried an advocate named Arrom, 
to become a third tune a widow in 1863. She 
died at Seville, April 7, 1877. The first of her 
fifty romances was La Gaviota (1849) ; others are 
Elia, Clemencia , La Familia de Alvareda . Her 
works (17 vols.) include a collection of Spanish 
folk-tales and songs. [Ca-val-yai’ro.) 

Oabanel', Alexandre (1823-89), painter, was 
born at Montpellier, and died in Paris. 


f Pierre Jean Georges (1757-1808), 

physician and philosophical writer, born at 
Gosnac, Charente-Inftrieure, attached himself 
to the popular aide in the Revolution. He 
furnished Mirabeau with material for his 
speeches on public education ; and Mirabeau 
died in his arms. During the Terror he lived 
in retirement, and was afterwards a teacher in 
the medical school at Paris, a member of the 


Council of Five Hundred, then of the senate. 
He died near Meulan His chief work is his 
once-famou8 Rapports du Physique et du Moral 
de V Homme (1802). [Ca-ba-necss.] 

Cabell, James Branch, born in 1879 at Rich- 
mond, Va, nunie his name by Jurgen (1919) and 
other stories, veise, Ac. 

Cabet, Etienne (1788-1850), communist, was 
born at Dijou, and died at St Jxmis, having gone 
out to Texas in 1874 to found an 'Icarian coin- 
uiunity,’ so named after his Voyage en Icarie 
(1840), a ‘philosophical and social romance,' 
describing a communistic Utopia. [ Ca-bay ,J 

Gable, G F.o rg e W a 8H i noton (1 844-1925), author, 
born in New Orleans, at nineteen volunteered 
into the Confederate service. After the war he 
earned a precarious living at counting-room and 
other work in New Orleans, ere taking up a 
literary career in 1879. In 1884 he went to New 
England. His Creole sketches in Scribner's made 
his reputation. Among his books are Old Cinds 
Days (1879), The Granditsimes (1880), The Silent 
South (1885), Bylow HUl (1902), Kincaid's Battery 
(1908), Lovers of Txntisiana (1918). 

Oabot, or Cabotto. Giovanni, discoverer of 
the mainland of North America, was a Genoese 
pilot, who was naturalised at Venice in 1476, and 
about 1490 settled in Bristol. Under letters-patent 
from Henry VII. he set sail from Bristol in 1497, 
with two ships, accompanied by his three sons, 
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md on 24th June sighted Cape Breton Island 
and Nova Scotia. — His second son, Sebastian, 
was born probably at Venice in 1474, and is 
commonly said to have sailed in 1499 with two 
ships in search of a North-west Passage, follow- 
ing the American coast from 60“ to 80* N. lat. 
According, however, to Harrisse, this expedition 
was really commanded by the elder Cabot, for 
the whole of whose work Sebastian calmly took 
credit. In 1612 he entered the service of Ferdi- 
nand V. of Spain as a cartographer, but returned 
to England in 1617, where he appeals ta have 
been offered by Henry VIII., through Wolsey, 
the command of an expedition which ‘tooke none 
effect.' In 1619 Cabot returned to Spain, and, as 
pilot-major for Charles V., examined in 1526 the 
coast of Brazil and the Plate River. An attempt 
to colonise ending in failure, he was imprisoned, 
and banished for two years to Africa. In 1588 
he obtained his former post m Spain ; but in 
1548, again in England, he was made inspector of 
the navy by Edward VI., to whom he explained 
the vaiiation of the magnetic needle He seems 
to have died in London m 1557. Of his famous 
map, (1644) a copy exists m the Biblioth&que 
Nationals at Paris. See Wmsor's History of 
America (1885), works by Nicholls(1869), Hai risse 
(1882-96), Weare (1897), Beazley (1898), and Bib- 
liography by Wmship (1900). 

Cabral, or Cabrera, Pedro Alvarez, the 
Portuguese discoverer, in the same year as Pmzon, 
of Brazil, was born about 1467, and, after Vasco 
da Gama’s first voyage, commanded a fleet of 
thirteen vessels bound for the East Indies. On 9th 
March 1500 he sailed from Lisbon. Falling into 
the South American current of the Atlant ic, he 
was earned to the unknown coast of Brazil, of 
winch, on 25th April, he claimed possession for 
the king of Portugal. He now made for India ; 
but losing seven of Ins ships, he lauded at Mozam- 
bique, of which he first gave clear information, 
and, sailing thence to Calicut, established the first 
commercial treaty between Portugal and India. 
He returned to Lisbon, 31st July 1501, and died 
about 1620. See study by J. R. M'Clyinont (1914). 

Cabrera, Don Ration (1810-77), a Carlist leader 
in 1888-40 and 1848-49, was boi n at Tortosa, and 
died at Wentworth, near Staines, having married 
a wealthy English lady. In 1839 Don Carlos 
created him Count of Morelia. [Ca-hni'ra.] 

Caooinl, Giulio (1558-1616), born at Rome, with 
Jacopo Peri paved the way for opera by setting to 
music the dramas Dafne and Euridice. 

Oada Mosto. See Caoemosto. 

Cadbury, the name of a firm of cocoa manufac- 
turers who began business in 1860 with 12 work- 
men, and now employ several thousand hands, at 
Bourueville, a suburb of Birmingham, amply pro- 
vided with libraries, baths, reading-rooms, girls’ 
gardens, sick-homes, &c. for the Cocoa Colony. 

Cade, Jack, leader of the insurrection of 1450, 
was by birth an Irishman. He had murdered a 
woman in Sussex, had fled to France, and served 
awhile against England, and then had settled in 
Kent as a physician, and married a squire’s 
daughter. Assuming the name of Mortimer, and 
the title of Captain of Kent, he marched on 
London with upwards of 40,000 followers, and 
encamped at Blackheath. On 8d J uly he entered 
London, where for two days he maintained strict 
order, though he forced the Lord Mayor to pass 
judgment on Lord Say. one of the king’s detested 
favourites, whose head Cade’s men straightway 
cut off in Cheapside. On the third day some 


houses were plundered ; and that night the citi- 
zens held London Bridge. A promise of pardon 
now sowed dissension among the insurgents ; 
they dispersed, and a price was set upon Cade’s 
head. He attempted to reach the coast, but was 
killed (July 18) in a garden near Heathfleld iu 
Sussex. See J. Clayton’s True Story of Jack Cade 
(1910). 

Oad ell, Francis (1822-79), born at Cockenzie, 
in 1850-59 explored the Murray River. 

Cadell, Robert (1788-1849), partner from 1811 
in the Edinburgh publishing-house of Constable A 
Co., after whose failure in 1825 he began business 
again, and realised a handsomo fortune by his 
editions of Scott’s works. 

Cademosto, Aloys da (c. 1482-80), who was 
born and died in Venice, in 1465, for Prince 
Henry the Navigator, undertook a voyage to the 
Canaries and as far as the mouth of the Gambia ; 
in 1456 lie made a second voyage to Senegambia. 

Cadogan, William (1676-1726), an Irish gen- 
eral, who served under Marlborough, and was 
created Baron Cadogan in 1716, Earl Cadogan in 
1718.— George Henry, the filth Earl (1840-1915), 
in 1895-1902 was the Lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 
[Kad-ug'an.] 

Cadorna, Count Luigi (1860-1 928), Italian chief 
of staff (1914) and commander-in-cluef against 
Austria (1915-17), the son of General Count 
Raffaele Cadoi na (1815-97), who took Rome in 1870. 

Cad'oudal, Georges (1771-1804), was born, a 
millers son, near Auray in Lower Brittany, from 
1798 to 1800 led the royalist Chouans against the 
lepublicans, and was guillotined for conspiring, 
with Pichegru, against Napoleon. See a work by 
his nephew (Par. 1887). 

Cadwaladr, a Welsh prince, who, blinded by 
Iiisli pirates, resisted Henry II., and died m 1172. 

Caedmon, the first English poet of known 
name, died about 680 a.d. Bede tells us that, un- 
learned till mature m years (later accounts make 
him a cowherd), lie became aware in a semi- 
lniiaculous manner that he was called to exer- 
cise the gift of leligioiiB poetry, was educated, 
became a monk at Whitby, and spent the rest 
of Ins life in composing poems on the Bible 
histories and on religious subjects. The * Para- 
phrase ’ ascribed to Caedmon is extant in a single 
MS. of the 10th century in the Bodleian, con- 
sisting of 229 folio pages, 212 of which contain 
the account of the creation and the story 
of Genesis down to the ottering of Isaac, the 
Exodus ol Isiael, and part ot the book of Daniel; 
the remaining pages comprise a poem of Christ 
and Satan. It is certain that this poetry, at 
least in its present form, is due to various 
authors, and probably to different times. The 
extant MS. was presented by Archbishop Ussher 
to Franciscus Junius, by whom it was printed 
at Amsterdam In 1655. Whether any part of the 
extant paraphrase is the work of Bede’s poet is 
extremely doubtful. The fine Northumbrian 
poem known as ‘ The Dream of the Holy Rood,’ 
part of which is inscribed in runic letters on the 
Ruthwoll cross, the whole being found in a 
MS. at Vercelli, was formerly ascribed to Caed- 
mon. See Gollancz’s sumptuous edition of the 
M8. (1927); Grein-Wttlker’s Bibliothek der angel - 
a&chsischen Poesie (vol. ii. Leip. 1894) ; and Chas. 
W. Kennedy’s prose translation (1916), [Kad'mon.) 

Osesalpinuo. See Cesalpino. 

Caesar, Caius (or Gaius) Juuus, son of a 
Roman prsetor, was bom 12th July 102 b.o. His 
aunt was wife of Marius ; and in 88 b.c. Julius 
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himself married Cornelia, daughter ot Cimia, and 
thus incurring the wrath of Cinna’s enemy, Bulla, 
went to Asia (81) till Bulla's death (78). Elected 
pontifex in 74, he became the leader of the 
democratic party in overthrowing Sulla’s consti- 
tution (70). After a year in Spain as quaestor, he 
married Pompeia (67), a relative of Pompey. In 65, 
as curule eedile, he lavished vast sums of money 
on games and public buildings, and was subse- 
quently pontifex maximus and praetor. There 
is some ground for believing he was indirectly 
concerned in Catiline’s conspitacy. In 61 he 
obtained the province of llispania Ulterior, 
and on his return he was elected consul. With 
i are tact and sagacity ho reconciled Poinpey and 
Ciassus, and formed with them the First Tnnm- 
titrate (60 b.c.). Ccesar gave Pompey lus daughter 
Julia in marriage, while he married Calpurnia 
Next he obtained the province of Ga 1 ha Cis- 
alpine, Gallia Transalpina, and Illynciim ; and 
passing into Gaul (58) lor nine years conducted 
those splendid campaigns by which he com- 
peted the subjugation of the West to Home. In 
us first campaign he vanquished the Helvetn and 
Ariovistus ; in 57 the Belgic confederacy and the 
Nervii ; and in 66 the Veneti and other peoples 
of Brittany and Normandy. Ho next drove two 
linading German tribes across the Rhine; ami 
(50 b.c.) invaded Britain. In 54, on a second 
invasion of Britain, he ciossed the Thames, and 
enforced at least the nominal submission ot the 
'<outh-east of the island On his return to Gaul, 
he was himself defeated by the rebellious Kbu- 
rones, but exacted a terrible vengeance on their 
leaders. Visiting northern Italy, he had hastily 
to return in midwinter to quell a general rebellion, 
headed by young Veicmgetoux. The struggle 
was severe; at Gergovia, the capital of the 
Arverni, Caesar was defeated. But by the cap- 
ture of Alesia (52) he crushed the united armies 
of the Gauls In the meantime Cnissus had 
fallen in Asia (53), and Pompey gone over to 
the aristocrats. Under his dnection the senate 
called upon Caesar, now in Cisalpine Gaul, to 
resign Ins command and disband lus army, and 
intrusted Pompey with large powers. His iorces 
far outnumbered Caesar’s legions, but they weie 
scattered over the empire. Enthusiastically sup- 
ported by his victorious troops, Caesar crossed the 
Rubicon (a small stream which separated his pro- 
vince from Italy Proper), and moved swiftly 
southwards. Poinpey fled to Bruiidusium, pur- 
sued by Caesar, and thence to Greece (49) ; and 
in three months Caesar was master of all Italy. 
After subduing Pompey’s legates in Spain, he was 
appointed dictator. Pompey had gathered in 
Egypt, Greece, and the East a powerful army, 
while his fleet swept the sea. Caesar, crossing 
the Adriatic, was driven back with heavy loss 
from.Dyrrhachium. But in a second battle at 
Pharsalla, 9th August 48 bc., the senatorial 
army was utterly routed, and Pompey himself fled 
to Egypt, where he was murdered. 

Caesar, again appointed dictator for a year, and 
consul for five years, instead of returning to 
Rome, went to Egypt, where out of love for Cleo- 
patra (who subsequently bore him a son) he 
engaged in the successful ‘Alexandrine War’ 
(47), He overthrew a son of Mithridates in 
Pontus, and, after a short stay in Rome, routed 
the Pompeian generals, Scipio and Cato, at 
Thapsus (April 6, 46 b.c.) in Africa. After his 
victories in Gaul, Egypt, Pontus, and Africa had 
been celebrated by four great triumphs, he had 
still, spite of his wise and noble generosity, to 
quell an insurrection in Spain by Pompey’s sons. 


He now received the title of ‘Father of his 
Countiy,’ and also of imperatoj, was made dic- 
tator for life, and consul for ten years; his 
person was declared sacred, and even divine; 
his statue was placed in the temples ; his portrait 
was struck on coins ; and the month Quintills 
was called Julius in his honour. He proposed 
to make a digest of the whole Roman law, to 
found libraries, to drain the Pontine Marshes, 
to enlarge the harbour of Ostia, to dig a canal 
through the Isthmus of Corinth, ana to quell 
the inroads of the barbarians on the eastern 
frontiers ; but m the midst of these vast designs 
he was cut off by assassination on the Ides 
(15th) of March 44 b.c. The alleged motive of 
the sixty conspirators— mostly aristocrats, headed 
by Brutus and Cassius— was that Ctesar was aim- 
ing at a hereditary monarchy. Csesar was of a 
noble presence, tall, thm-featured, bald, and close- 
shaven. As general and statesman he takes a 
foremost place in the annals of the world ; and 
excepting Cicero, he was the greatest orator ot 
Ins time. As a historian, he has never been sur- 
passed in simplicity, directness, and dignity. He 
was, in addition, a mathematician, philologist, 
juiist, and architect. The main outcome of his 
1 lie-work was the transformation of the Roman 
republic into a government under a single ruler. 
Of Ciesai’s works the Commentaries on the Gallic 
and Civil wars alone have been preserved. See 
the Roman histones of Menvale, Arnold, Momm- 
sen, Ihne, and Ferrero (trans. 1907) ; and works on 
Caesar by Napoleon III. (1865-66), Fronde (1879), 
Stoflel (Par. 1888-91), W. W. Fowler (1892), T. A. 
Dodge (1893), and T. R. Holmes (1907, 1911). 

Caesar, Sir Julius (1558-1636), judge, was born 
at Tottenham, the son of Cesare Adelmare, physi- 
cian to Queen Mary. Judge of the Admiralty 
Comt in 1584, Chancellor of the Exchequer m 
1606, Master of tft , Rolls m 1614, lie sat in six 
parliaments, and was knighted in 1603. 

Caffarelli, the stage name of Gaetano Majorano 
(1703-83), a great Neapolitan castrate singer. 

Caflfyn, Kaihlekn Mannington (died 1926), 
born at Tipperary, wrote (as 4 Iota ’) A Yellow Aster 
(1894) and other novels. 

Cagliari, Paolo. See Veronese. [CaTya-ra.] 

Cagliostro, Count Alessandro di, charlatan, 
was born at Palermo, 8tli June 1748, of poor 
parentage, his true name Giuseppe Balsamo. 
When thirteen years old he ran away from school, 
and was afterwards sent to the monastery of 
Caltagirone, where he became assistant to the 
apothecary, and picked up his scanty knowledge 
of chemistry and medicine. He soon made the 
monastery too hot for him, and in 1769 he set 
out to seek his fortune; in company with the 
Greek sage Althotas, he is vaguely represented 
as travelling in parts of Greece, Egypt, and 
Asia. At Rome he married a very pretty 
woman, Lorenza Feliciani, who became a skilful 
accomplice m his schemes ; and in 1771 the pair 
set out on their wanderings, visiting Germany, 
London, Paris, Spain, Courland, 8t Petersburg, 
Warsaw, and where not else. Successful alike as 
physician, philosopher, alchemist, and necro- 
mancer, he carried on a lively business in his 
‘elixir of immortal youth,’ founded lodges of 
‘Egyptian freemasons,’ and at Paris In 1785 
played a part in the afllur of the Diamond 
Necklace, which lodged him for a while in the 
Bastille. In May 1789 he revisited Rome; on 
20th December the Inquisition detected him 
founding ‘some feeble ghost of an Egyptian 
lodge.’ He was imprisoned, and condemned to 
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death for freemasonry. His sentence was com- 
muted to life-imprisonment in the fortress of 
San Leone, near Urbino. He died 28tli August 
1795. Such is the ordinaiily received account, 
made familiar by Carlyle’s Miscellanies; but for 
difficulties in identifying Cagliostro with Balsamo 
and other points, see Trowbridge’s Caglicstro(\91Q). 
His M^motres (1785) are not authentic. [Col-yes' t) 0 . J 

Qa gniar d de la Tour, Baron Charles (1777- 
1859), a French physicist. [Can-yar\] 

Oagnola, Luioi, Marchesr (1762-1833), an 
architect, born at Milan, whose masterwork is 
the triumphal Arco della, Pace (1807-38), of white 
marble, in Milan. [Can'yo-la.] 

Oall laux , Joseph, born in 1863 at Le Mans, 
became French Finance Minister m 1899, 1906, 
1911, 1913, and 1925, Premier in 1911. Arrested 
in 1918, he was convicted (1920) of corresponding 
with Germany during the war. In 1 914 his second 
wife shot M. Calmette editor of the Figaro, but 
was acquitted. [Ca-yo.) 

Oailliaud, Fr^d^ric (1787-1869), traveller in 
Egypt, the White Nile region, Ac.. was born and 
died at Nantes, where m 1827 he became keeper 
of the Natural History Museum. [Ca-ec-yo'.) 

Oaillid, Ren£ (1799-1839), born at Mauzc in 
Poitou, in 1827-28 by his advontuious journey 
from Sierra Leone to Timbuetoo and Tangier 
gained a prize of 10,000 fiancs. [Ca-yay ] 

Cain, Auguste Nicolas (1822-94), animal sculp- 
tor, was born and died m Pans. [ Ca-an o.] 

Caine, Sir Thomas Henry Hall, K.B.E. (1918), 
novelist, born (of Manx blood on Ins father’s 
side) at Runcorn m 1853, was ti allied as an 
architect, and wrote Recollections of Rossetti (1882), 
My Story (1908); The Deemster (1887 ; dramatised 
as Ben-my-chree), and other popular novels 

Caine, William Sproston (1842-1903), tem- 
perance reformer and (from 1880) Liberal M.P., 
was born at Seacombe, Cheshire. 

Calrd, Sir James, born at Stranraer in 1816, 
published High Farming the Best Substitute foi 
Protection (1849) and English Agriculture in 1850- 
51 (1852), which has been translated into German, 
French, and Swedish. He sat in pailiament as 
a Liberal 1857-66, and m 1864 obtained a grant 
for the publication of agricultural statistics 
Appointed chairman of the Royal Commission 
on Sea Fisheries in 1863, he was made a K C B. 
in 1882. He died 9th February 1892. 

Calrd, John, a great Scottish preacher, born at 
Greenock in Dec. 1820, studied at Glasgow, and 
became minister at Newton-upon-Ayr (1845), Edin- 
burgh (1847), Errol in Perthshire (1849), and Glas- 
gow (1857). His Religion in Common Life , preached 
before the Queen at Crathie in 1855, quickly carried 
his fame throughout the Protestant world ; Dean 
Stanley said it was the greatest single sermon of 
the century. He received the degree of D.D. in 
I860, was appointed professor of Divinity in 1862, 
and was Principal of Glasgow University 1878-98. 
He died 80th July 1898. He published Sermons 
(1858); An Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion 
f 1880), which revealed a strong Neo-Hegelian lean- 
ing; Spinoza (1888).— His brother, Edward, was 
born March 1885. From Glasgow he passed as a 
Snell exhibitioner to Balliol College, Oxford, and 
became in 1864 fellow and tutor at Merton. In 
1866 he was appointed professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy at Glasgow University ; from 1893 to 1907, 
when he resigned, he was master of Balliol. His 
works are a Critical Account of the Philosophy of 
Kant (1877X Hegel (1888), Tty. Social Philosophy 


and Religion of Comte (1885), The Evolution of 
Religion (1893), Ac. He died 1st November 1908. 

Cairne8, John Elliot, economist, was born at 
Castle Bellingham, County Louth. 26th Decem- 
ber 1823. He was placed in his father’s brewery; 
but, much against his father’s will, went to 
Trinity College, Dublin, where he graduated B. A. 
m 1848. In 1856 he was appointed professor of 
Political Economy at Dublin, in 1859 at Queen’s 
College, Galway, and in 1866 at University Col- 
lege, London An accident in the hunting-field 
in 1860 led to a breakdown in health ; and, 
having resigned his chair in 1872, he died at 
Blackn eath, 8th July 1876. His ten works in- 
clude Character and Logical Method of Political 
Economy (1857), The Slave Power (1862), Essays on 
Political Economy (1873), and Some Leading Prin- 
c iples of Political Economy (1874). Cairnes may be 
regarded as a disciple of Mill, though differing 
from him on many points ; he is second only to 
him among recent English economists. 

Cairns, Hugh MacCalmont Cairns, Earl, 
was born in County Down, Ireland, in December 
1819, and educated at Belfast and Trinity College, 
Dublin. He was callod to the bar at the Middle 
Temple in J 844, entered parliament for Belfast 
in 1852, and quickly made his mark in the House 
as a debater. He became Q.C. in 1856, in 1858 
Solicitor-general, in 1866 Attorney-general under 
Loid Derby and a judge of appeal, and in 1867 
Baron Cairns. Under Disraeli he was made Lord 
Chancellor m 1868, and again in 1874, and was 
created Viscount Garmoyle and Earl Cairns in 
1878. For some years he led the Conservatives 
in the Upper House lie died at Bournemouth, 
2d April 1885. He prepared measures for simpli- 
fying the transfer of land, and projected that 
fusion of law and equity which was carried out by 
Lord Selborne. He took an active interest in all 
philanthropic schemes. 

Cairns, John, D.D., LL.P., theologian, was 
born at Ayton Law, Berwickshire, 28d August 
1818, was a distinguished student at Edinburgh, 
and was ordained at Berwick in 1845, where he 
lemaiued till 1876, having from 1867 been pro- 
fessor of Theology m the United Presbyterian 
Church. He became principal in 1879. Dr 
Cairns, who was an eminent preacher, published 
the Memoir of Dr John Brown (1860), and Un- 
belief in the 18th Century (1881). He died 12th 
March 1892. See Life by MacEwen (1895). 

Cairoli, Benedetto (1825-89), Italian states- 
man, born in Pavia. In youth a revolutionary 
and a Garibaldian, he was in 1878 and 1879 radical 
prime-minister of Italy. 

Calus, Dr John, physician and scholar, was 
born at Norwich, 6th October 1510, Cams (pro- 
nounced Keys) being a Latinised lorm of Kayes 
or Keys. He entered Gonville Hall, Cam- 
bridge, in 1529, and in 1588 was elected a 
fellow thereof having Just before been appointed 
principal of Fiswick r s Hostel. In 1589 he went 
abroad, in 1541 was created an M.D. of Padua ; 
returning to England in 1544, he lectured on 
anatomy in London, then practised at Shrews- 
bury and Norwich. In 1547 he was admitted a 
fellow of the College of Physicians, of which he 
was subsequently nine times elected president. 
He also became physician to Edward VI., Queen 
Mary, and Queen Elizabeth. Gonville Hall, 
founded in 1848 by Edmund Gonville, rector of 
Thelnetham, Suffolk (d. 1851), was by Caius In 
1557 elevated into a college, which took the 
name of Gonville and Caius College, and of 
which in 1559 he became master. A loyal 
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Catholic, he had great trouble with his Pro- 
testant fellows, who burned his inass vestments, 
and whom In return he put in the stocks. He 
died 29th July 1578. He was author of A Boke or 
Counseill against the Sweatyng Sicknem (1552), 
and of other works (collected in 1912) on subjects 
critical, antiquarian, and scientific. 

Oajetan, Cardinal (1469-1684), properly 
Thomas de Vio, born at Gaeta, in 1508 became 
general of the Dominicans, in 1517 cardinal, in 
1519 bishop of Gaeta, and in 1528 legate to Hun- 
gary. In 1518 he sought to induce Luther to 
recant at Augsburg. He died at Rome. 

Oalame, Alexander (1810-64), a Swiss painter 
of Alpine scenery, born at Vevey, died at Men- 
tone. See monograph by Rambert (Par. 1884). 

Oal'amy, Edmund, Puritan divine, was bom in 
London in 1600; studied at Pembroke Hall, 
Cambridge (1616-19) ; and afterwards became 
domestic chaplain to Felton, Bishop of Ely. In 
1626 he was appointed lecturer at Bury St 
Edmunds, but resigned when the order to read 
the Book of Sports was enforced (1686) ; in 1639 he 
was chosen minister of St Mary Aldermanbury, 
London. He had a principal share in Smcctym- 
n«tw(1641), a reply to Bishop Hall’s Divine Right 
of Episcopacy. He disapproved of the execution 
of Charles, and of Cromwell’s protectorate, and 
was one of the deputation to Charles II. m 
Holland. His services were recognised by a royal 
chaplaincy and the offer of the bishopric of 
Coventry and Lichfield, which he refused through 
conscientious scruples (his wife’s, according to 
Tillotson). Ejected for nonconformity in 1662, 
he continued to attend service in his old church, 
till heart-broken by the Great Fire, he died 29th 
October 1666. He published nineteen sermons, 
Ac. — One of his five sons, Dr Benjamin Calamy 
(1642-861 rose to be a prebendary of St Paul’s, 
and published A Discourse about a Scrupulous 
Conscience , dedicated to Judge Jeffreys ; another, 
Edmund (1685-86), was ejected for nonconformity. 
His son, Edmund Calamy, D.D. (1671-1782), 
studied three years at Utrecht, and, declining 
Carstares' offer of a Scotch professorship, from 
1694 was a Nonconformist minister in London. 
He visited Scotland in 1709, when Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and Aberdeen all conferred degrees on 
him. His forty-one works include Account of 
the Ejected Ministers (1702) and an interesting 
Autobiography, first published in 1829. 

Oalas, Jean (1698-1762), a tradesman of Tou- 
louse, who was broken on the wheel on the 
monstrous charge of having murdered his eldest 
son (who had hanged himselQ, ‘ because he had 
contemplated conversion to Catholicism.’ A re- 
vision of the triql followed, and the parliament 
at Paris in 1765 declared Calas and all his family 
innocent. Louis XV. gave them 80,000 llvres, but 
neither the parliament of Toulouse nor the fanat- 
ical monks were ever brought to account. See 
Voltaire's Sur la ToUrance; a French monograph 
by Goquerel (2d ed. 1870), a German one by Dry- 
ande (1887); and essays by Mark Pattison (1889) 
and Kegan Paul (1891). [Ca-ldhsf,] 

Oaloraft, William (1800-79), shoemaker and, 
from 1829 to 1874, hangman, was born at Baddow, 
near Chelmsford. 

Oaldara, Antonio (1670-1786), comt>oser, was 
bom in Venice, and died in Vienna. [Cal-dah'ra.) 

Oaldara, Polidoro. See Caravaggio. 

Oaldeoott, Randolph, an artist and book- 
illustrator, unrivalled as an exponent of the 
humours of animal life and the joys of the 


country-house and hunting-field, was born at 
Chester, 22d March 1846 A clerk in a bank, 
first at Whitchurch (1861-67) and then at Man- 
chester (1867-72), he nad early developed a talent 
for art, and was encouraged by his success in the 
London illustrated papers to remove to the 
metropolis. His health, however, gave wav, and 
after vain attempts to restore it by trips abroad, 
he died at St Augustine, Florida, 12th February 
1886. See Memoir by Blackburn (1886). 

Calderon, Don Serafin Est^banez (1801-67), 
Spanish poet and historian, a native of Malaga. 
See Life by his nephew (2 vols. Madr. 1888). 

Oal'deron, Philip Hermogenes (1833-98), 
painter, was born at Poi tiers, the son of a Spanish 
Protestant refugee who wrote Cervantes Vindicado 
(1854), Ac. Brought to England in 1846, he 
studied in London and Pans, and regularly con- 
tributed to the Royal Academy from 1868, his 
subjects being chiefly historical or imaginative 
Elected an A.R.A. in 1864, an R.A. in 1867, lie 
became in 1887 keeper of the Royal Academy. 

Calderon de la Barca, Pedro, Spam’s greatest 
dramatist, was born of good family at Madrid, 
17th January 1600. After schooling under the 
Jesuits, he studied law and philosophy at Sala- 
manca (1613-19), and during ten years’ service in 
the Milanese and in Flanders saw much of men 
and manners that he afterwards utilised. On 
Lope’s death in 1635, he was summoned by Philip 
IV. to Madrid, and appointed a sort of master of 
the revels. In 1640 the rebellion in Catalonia 
roused him once more to take the field ; but in 
1651 he entered the priesthood, and in 1653 with- 
drew to Toledo. Ten years went by, and he was 
recalled to court and to the resumption of liis dra- 
matic labours, receiving, with other preferments, 
the post of chaplain of honour to Philip ; and ho 
continued to write for the court, the church, and 
the public theati* till his death, 25th May 1681. 
Castilian and Catholic to the backbone, Calderon 
wrote for his contemporaries, liis fellow-country- 
men, his co-rehgionists. Posterity and the outer 
world must fail to appreciate his perfect fidelity 
to the Spanish thought and manners of his age ; 
his passion seems to them bombast, his nice 
points of honour fantastic, and his plots a very 
labyrinth for mtricacv. This, though 8chlegel 
pronounced him * the fourth in a mighty quater- 
nion, with Hoiner, Dante, and Shakespeare; 
His autos sacramentdles, outdoor plays for the 
festival of Corpus Christi, number 72, and have 
been divided into seven classes— biblical, classi- 
cal, ethical, 4 cloak and sword plays,' dramas of 
passion, and so forth ; the finest of them is El 
Divino Orfeo. Of his regular dramas 118 are 
extant. About a score or them are known to 
English readers through the renderings of one or 
more of the following translators : Shelley (a fine 
fragment from The Magician ) ; Denis M‘Carthy 
(10 plays, 1853-78); Edward FitzGerald (8 plays, 
1858 et seq.); Archbishop Trench (2 plays, with 
essay on * Life and Genius/ 1856 ; 2d ed. 1880) 
See the edition of the autos by Apontes (1760), of 
the plays by Hartzenbusch (1850), Garcia Ramon 
(1882), and Maccoll (four plays, 1888) ; also Fitz- 
maurice-Kelly’s Spanish Literature (1898), Menen- 
dez y Pelayo’s Calderon (Mad. 1881), and Miss 
Hasell’s Calderon (1879). [Cbi-day-roan'.j 

Oalderwood, David (1575-1650), ecclesiastical 
historian, was probably born at Dalkeith, and. 
after studying at Edinburgh, was in 1604 ordained 
minister of Cralling, Roxburghshire. In 1617 he 
joined in a protest against granting the power of 
framing new church laws to an ecclesiastical 
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council appointed by the king, and was imprisoned 
and banished. In Holland he published (1625) the 
Alton Damascenum against Episcopacy. After 
King James’s death (1625), he returned to Scot- 
land, and spent years in collecting materials 
for a history of the Church of Scotland. In 1640 
he became minister of Pencaitland. Eis History 
of the Kirk qf Scotland was printed for the Wodrow 
Society (8 vols. 1842-45). 

Oalderwood, Henry, born at Peebles in 1880, 
from 1856 to 1868 was minister of Greyfriars, Glas- 
gow, and then became professor of Morali Philo- 
sophy at Edinburgh. He died in Edinburgh, 
19th November 1897. He was the author of 
'/Tie Philosophy of the Infinite (1854 ). Moral Philo- 
sophy (1872), Mind and Brain (1879), Evolution 
and Man (1898), Vocabulary of Philosophy (1894), 
David Hume (1898), Ac. 8ee Life by his son 
and by the Rev. D. Woodside (1898). 

Oaldioott, Alfred James, Mus.D. (1852-97), 
composer and head of the London College of Music. 

Oaldwell, Anne. See Marsh, Mrs. 

Oalepino, AMBROOfo (1435-1511), an August- 
inian monk, born at Bergamo, compiled a poly- 
glot dictionary. 

Calhoun, John Caldwell, a statesman of 
Irish Presbyterian descent, was born in Abbeville 
County, South Carolina, March 18, 1782, studied 
at Yale, and became a successful lawyer. In 
congress he supported the measures which led 
to the war of 1812-16 with Great Britain, and 
promoted the protective tariff. In 1817 he joined 
Monroe’s cabinet as Secretary of War, and did 
good work in reorganising the war department. 
He was vice-president under John Q. Adatns(1825- 
29), and then under Jackson. In 1829 he declared 
that a state can nullify unconstitutional laws ; and 
his Address to the People of South Carolina (1831) set 
forth his theory of state rights. On the passing 
by South Carolina in 1832 of the nullification 
ordinance he resigned the vice-presidency, and 
entered the senate, becoming a leader of the 
states-rights movement, and a champion of the 
interests of the slave-holding states. In 1844, as 
Secretary of State, he signed a treaty annexing 
Texas ; but once more in the senate, he strenu- 
ously opposed the war of 1846-47 with Mexico. 
He died at Washington, March 81 . 1850. He, Henry 
Clay, and Daniel Webster were ‘ the great trium- 
virate’ of American political oratms. See the 
Life by R. S. Jenkins (1851) ; his collected works 
(6 vols. 1853-54), with a Life by Crall6 ; and H. 
von Holst’s John C . Calhoun (1882). [Cal-hoon'.] 

Calig'ula, Caius Cacsar Augustus Germaki- 
cub, Roman emperor, the youngest son of Ger- 
manicus and Agrippina, was born at Antiuin, 
August 81, 12 a.d. Educated in the camp, he 
was nicknamed Caligula from his soldier's 
boots (c aligae). He ingratiated himself with 
Tiberius, and, on his death or murder in 87 a.d., 
was found to have been appointed co-heir along 
with the emperor’s grandson ; the senate, how- 
ever, conferred imperial power on Caligula alone. 
At first he seemed lavishly generous • but when 
illness, the result of his vicious life, had weakened 
his faculties, the lower qualities of his nature 
obtained the complete mastery. Besides squan- 
dering in one year the enormous wealth left by 
Tiberius (£5,626,000), he banished or murdered 
his relatives, excepting his uncle Claudius and 
sister Drusilla (with whom he carried on incestu- 
ous intercourse) ; filled Rome with executions and 
confiscations; amused himself while dining by 
having victims tortured and slain in his presence ; 
and uttered the hideout wish, that all the Roman 


people had but one neck, that he might strike it 
off at a blow ! His favourite horse he made a 
member of the college of priests and consul. 
Finally, he had declared himself a god, when 
he was assassinated, January 24, 41 a.d. 

Calixtus, the name of three popes : Calix- 
tus or Callistus I. (from 218 to 222 a.d.), 
according to Hippolytus, his bitter opponent, 
was originally a slave, and had twice under- 
gone severe punishment for his crimes before 
he became a priest under Zephyrinus, whom 
he succeeded.— Calixtus II. (1119-24), formerly 
Guido, Archbishop of Vienne, in 1121 over- 
came the antipope Burdinus (Gregory VIII.), 
who was supported by the emperor Henry 
V., and in 1122 concluded with the emperor the 
concordat of Worms, which settled the Investi- 
ture Controversy.— Calixtus III. (1465-58), for- 
merly Alfonso de Borja (Ital. Borgia ), born at 
Jativa in Spain, was successively counsellor to 
Alfonso V. of Aragon, Bishop of Valencia, and 
cardinal. He laboured in vain to organise a 
crusade against the Turks, and raised to the 
cardinalate his nephew, Rodrigo Borgia (after- 
wards Alexander VI.). The name Calixtus III. 
was also assumed by an antipope whom Frederick 
Barbarossa set up in 1168 against Alexander III. 

Calixtus, Georg (properly Callisen ), Lutheran 
theologian, was born, 14th December 1586, at 
Medelbye In Sleswick, and from 1608 to 1609 
studied at Helmstedt, where, after travelling for 
four years in Germany, Belgium, England, and 
France, he became professor of theology. Al- 
though acknowledged by learned Romanists to 
be one of their ablest opponents, he was, for some 
statements in his work De Prcecipuis Religionist 
Christiana Capitibus (1618) which seemed favour- 
able to Catholic dogmas, and of others in his 
Epitome Theologian M oralis (1634) and De Tolerantia 
Reformatorum (1658) which approached too near 
to the Calvinistic standpoint, declared guilty of 
abominable heresy. Having stated subsequently 
that the doctrine of the Trinity was less distinctly 
taught in the Old than in the New Testament, and 
having finally, at the conference of Thom in 
1645, been on more intimate terms with the Cal- 
vinistic than the Lutheran theologians, he was 
accused of apostasy. His friends in Brunswick, 
however, stood firmly by him, and he retained 
his chair till his death on 19th March 1666. See 
Henke, Oeorg Calixtus und seine Zeit (1858-60) 

Calkin, James (1786-1862), composer, was born 
and died in London, and for thirty years was 
organist to the Regent Square Church. 

Callcott, John Wall (1766-1821), composer, 
was born at Kensington, and abandoning medicine 
for music, in 1785 was made Mub. Bac., in 1800 
Mus. Doc. of Oxford. In 1806 he published his 
Musical Grammar ; the year after, his mind gave 
way. He recovered in 1812, but only for four 
years. He was especially celebrated for his 
glees. The best of these were published in 1824, 
with a memoir by his son-in-law, W. Horsley.— 
His brother, Sir Augustus Wall Callcott 
(1779-1844), was bom at Kensington, and for six 
years was a chorister at Westminster. In 1790 
*ne exhibited a portrait at the Academy, and from 
1804 devoted himself to landscape-painting. He 
became an A.R.A. in 1806, an R.A. in 1810, and 
was knighted in 1887. In 1827 he married Maria, 
daughter of Admiral Dundas, and widow of Capt. 
Graham, R.N. Lady Callcott (1785-1842) wrote 
Little Arthur's History of England and fourteen 
less-known works. 

Oallim'aohus, an Alexandrian poet, gramma- 
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rlan, and critic of the 3d century b.c., was born 
at Cyrene in Libya, and became head of the 
Alexandrian Library. The mere fragments that 
represent most of his eight hundred works have 
been edited by O. Schneider (2 vols. 1870-73) ; his 
six extant Hymns and sixty-four Epigrams by 
Wilamowits-Hdllendorff (1897). 

Oallis'thenes of Olynthus, a kinsman and 
pupil of Aristotle, devoted himself to natural 
and political history, and accompanied Alexander 
the Great in his expedition to India. His bold 
outspoken ways lea to his being put to death on 
a pretended charge of treason, 828 ac. Only a 
few fragments of his historic works remain, and 
these are not valuable. The History of Alexander 
ascribed to him belongs to the 2d or 3d century 
a.d., and is much more romance than history. 
See Westermann, De Callisthene (Leip 1838-42). 

Callls'tratus, an Athenian orator, whose elo- 
quence is said to have fired the imagination of 
tne youthful Demosthenes. For his Spartan 
sympathies he was condemned to death in 301 b o , 
and on his return from exile in Macedonia, was 
actually executed. Another Callistratus was a 
grammarian and critic. 

Calllstus. See Hippolytus. 


Callot, Jacques, engraver, was bom at Nancy 
in 1594, and early devoted himself to art m 
opposition to his father’s wishes. A boy of 
twelve, he attached himself to a band of Gypsies, 
and wandered with them to Florence ; thence a 
gentleman sent him on to Rome, where, however, 
some Nancy merchants recognised him, and 
induced him to return home. He twice revisited 
Italy, and the second time (about 1612) became 
Thomassin's pupil at Rome in drawing and 
engraving ; afterwards he repaired to Florence, 
where, by numerous spirited etchings, he gained 
great fame. In 1621 he returned to Nancy, there 
to be favourably received by the Duke of Lor- 
laine. For Louis XIII., who invited him to Paris, 
he executed etchings of the siege of Rochelle, 
but refused to commemorate the capture of Ins 
native town. He died m Paris, 28th March 
1635. His activity as an artist was marvellous 
His 1600 realistic engravings are invaluable from 
the vivid light they cast on the manners of the 
17th century. His ‘Miseries of War,’ and Ids 
‘ Gypsies.’ are especially celebrated. See works 
on him by H. Green (1804), Thausing (Vienna, 
1881), Meaume (Nancy, 1860), Dumast (Nancy, 
1876), Houasaye (Par. 1875), Vachon (Par. 1886), 
Bouchot(Par. 1890), Plan (Brass. 1911). [Cal-loh'.) 

C&lmet, Augustin, born at Mesnil-la-Horgne, 
near Commercy, February 26, 1672, entered the 
Benedictine order in 1689, and was successively 
appointed teacher’* of philosophy m the Abbey 
Moyen-Moutier (1698), sub-prior at Munster in 
Alsace (1704), prior at Lay (1716), abbot of 8t 
Leopold (1718), and abbot of Senones in Lorraine 
(1728). He died at Paris, October 25, 1757. His 
writings, commended by both Roman Catholics 
and Protestants, include Commentary on the Bible 
(23 vole. Paris, 1707-16), Historical and Critical 
Dictionary of the Bible (4 vols. 1722-28), History of 
the Bible and of the Jews (2 vols. 1718), Universal 
History (17 vols. 1785-71), and History of Lorraine 
(4 vols. 1728). See Lives by Digot (Nancy, 1861), 
and Guillaume (4b. 1876). [Cal-may.] 

Oalomar / de, Don Francisco Tadeo, Duke 
(1775-1842), a reactionary Spanish statesman, 
who died in exile at Toulouse. 

Oalonne, Charles Alexandre db (1784-1802), 
born at Douay, studied law, and in 1788 was 


made Conti oiler-general ot Finance. As such he 
gained favour among the courtiers, who had 
complained of Turgot and Necker, by showering 
on tnern sums obtained by borrowing and in- 
creased taxation. In 1786, when the people could 
bear this no longer, Calonne advised the king to 
convoke the Assembly of the Notables, and 
distiibute the burden of taxation more equally. 
In opening the Assembly (1787), he described 
the general prosperity of France, but confessed 
that the annual deficit of the treasury had risen 
to 115 million francs, and that during 1776-86 the 
government had borrowed 1250 millions! The 
Notables demanded a statement of accounts ; 
and failing to satisfy them, he was banished 
to Lorraine. After this, he resided chiefly in 
England, until in 1802 Bonaparte permitted him 
to return. He died very poor. [Ca-Ion'.] 

Calovius, or Kalau, Abraham (1612-86). 
Lutheran controversialist, was bom at Mohrun- 
geu in East Prussia, and became successively 
professor at Komgsberg (1637), preacher at 
Daimg (1643), and professor at Wittenberg (1650). 
He was six times married. 

Calprenede, Gautier des Costes de la (1610- 
63), officer of the guards and royal chamberlain 
of France, wrote tragedies, tragi -comedies, and 
the clever but tedious ‘heroic romances,’ Clio- 
pdtre, Cassandre , &c. ( Calp’r-nehd } 

Calpurnius Siculus, Thus, a Latin bucolic 
poet of the middle of the 1st c. a.d. His Eclogues 
aie m Postgate’s Corjm* (1904), and were trans- 
luted by E. J. L. Scott (1891). 

Calvaert, Denis (c. 1540-1619), called also 
Dionisio Fiamminoo, paintei, was born at Ant- 
werp, and settled at Bologna There he opened 
a school, among whose students were Guido Rem, 
Domemchino, and Albani, who afterwards, how- 
ever, were pupils of the Caracci. [ Cal-vahrt .] 

Calve, Emma, a French operatic singer, bom 
in 1866, made her diibut at Brussels m 1882, and 
appealed m London m 1892. 

Cal'vorley, Charles Stitart, prince of paro- 
dists, was the son of the Rev. Henry Blayds (who 
m 1852 took the name of Calverley), and was 
lioin at Martley, 22d Dec. 1831. From Harrow 
he passed to Balliol, Oxford, but migrated in 
1852 to Christ’s, Cambridge. Ho graduated as 
second classic in 1856, m 1858 was elected a 
fellow, and in 1865 was called to the bar, and 
settled in London. A fall on the ice in the 
winter of 1866-67 put an end to a brilliant career ; 
and lie died at Folkestone, 17th Feb. 1884. One 
of the most gifted men of his time, and unrivalled 
as a humorist, Calverley will be remembered by 
his two little volumes, Verses and Translations 
(1862) and Fly Ixaves (1872), whose gem, ‘ Butter 
and Eggs,’ appeared first m Chambers's Journal 
for Nov. 1869. His rendering of Theocritus (1869) 
shows at once his ripe scholarship and his facile 
mastery of English verse. See Memoir by Sendall, 
prefixed to his Literary Remains (1886). 

Calvert, Edward (1799-1888), an over-fastidi- 
ous artist, who painted nymphs and shepherds 
of Arcady, was bom at Appledore, N. Devon, 
served as a naval midshipman (1814-20); en- 
tered the Academy’s schools in 1824, and never 
exhibited after 1836. He visited Greece in 1844, 
and died at Hackney. The friend of Blake, he 
was influenced still more by Stothard. See the 
sumptuous Memoir by his son (1898). 

Calvert, Frederick Crace (1819-78), chemist, 
was bom in London, resided in France (1888-46X 
and then settled as a consulting chemist in Man- 
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cheater. He was largely instrumental iu intro- 
ducing carbolic acid as a disinfectant. 

Calvert, George. See Baltimore, Lord. 

Calvert, Georoe Henry (1803-89), a many- 
sided author, great-grandson of Lord Baltimore, 
was born in Maryland, studied at Harvard and 
Gttttingen. and from 1843 lived at Newport, 
Rhode Island. His works embrace poems, 
tragedies, comedies, essays, translations from the 
German, and studies or Goethe (1872), Words- 
worth (1878), Shakespeare (1879), and Coleridge, 
Shelley, and Goethe (1880). 

Calvin. John, was born, 10th July 1609, at 
Noyon, in Picardy, where Ins father, G6rard 
C&ulvin or Cauvin, was proctireur-flscal and 
secretary of the diocese. He studied Latin at 
Paris (m>m 1628) under Cordenus ; subsequently 
as a law-student in Orleans he received from the 
Scriptures his first impulse to theological studies. 
From Orleans he weut to Bourges, where he 
learned Greek, and began to preach the reformed 
doctrines. After a short stay (1533) at Pans, now 
a centre of the 4 new learning ’ and of religious 
excitement, he visited Noyon. We next find him 
at Saintonge ; at Nerac, the residence of the queen 
of Navarre ; at AngoulSme, with his friend Louis 
du Tillet ; then at Paris again. Persecution raged 
so hotly, that Calvin was no longer safe m France ; 
at Basel he issued in 1586 his Christiana Religio - 
nis Institution with the famous preface addressed 
to Francis 1. After a short visit to Italy, to 
Ren6e, Duchess of Ferrara, he revisited his native 
town, sold his paternal estate, and set out for 
Strasburg, by way of Geneva, where Farel per- 
suaded him to remain and assist in the work 
of reformation. The citizens had asserted their 
independence against the Duke of Savoy ; and 
magistrates and people eagerly joined with the 
reformers. A Protestant Confession of Faith was 

f iroclaimed, and moral severity took the place of 
icense. The strain, however, was too sudden 
and extreme. A spirit of rebellion broke forth 
under the ‘Libertines,’ and Calvin and Farel were 
expelled from the city (1538). Calvin, withdrawing 
to Strasburg, devoted himself to critical labours 
on the New Testament; and here in 1539 he 
married the widow of a converted Anabaptist. 
But in 1541 the Genevans, wearying of the Liber- 
tine license, invited Calvin to return ; and after 
some delay, he acceded to their request. By 
his College of Pastors and Doctors, and his 
Oonsistorial Court of Discipline, he founded a 
theocracy, which was virtually to direct all the 
affairs of the city, and to control the social and 
individual life of the citizens. His struggle with 
the Libertines lasted fourteen years, when the 
reformer’s authority was confirmed into an abso- 
lute supremacy (1565). During that long struggle 
occurred also Calvin’s controversies with Casteffio 
(q.v.), Bolsec (q.v.), and Servetus (q.v.). The last, 
whose speculations on the Trinity were abhorrent 
to Calvin, was apprehended at Vienne by the 
Catholic authorities (to whom Calvin forwarded 
criminating documental, and was sentenced to be 
burned, but effected his escape, and at Geneva, 
on bis way to Italy, was subjected to a new trial, 
condemned, and burnt to death (1558). Calvin’s 
intolerance was approved by the most conspicu- 
ous Reformers, including the gentle Melanchthon. 
Through Bess he made his influence felt in the 
great struggle in France between the Guises and 
the Protestants. In 1561 his energies began to 
foil ; and he died on 27th May 1564. 

None can dispute Calvin's intellectual great- 
ness, or the powerful services which he ren- 


deied to the cause of Protestantism. Stem In 
spirit and unyielding in will, he is never selfish or 
petty in lus motives. He rendered a double service 
to Protestantism : he systematised its doctrine, 
and he organised its ecclesiastical discipline. 
His fame is enduring as a religious writer, as a 
social legislator, aud a powerful and graceful 
writer of modern French. His commentaries 
embrace the greater part of the Old Testament 
and the whole of the New except the Revelation. 
—The first collected edition of Calvin’s works is 
that of Geneva (12 vols. fol. 1617). A complete 
critical edition by Baum, Cunitz, Reuss, Ac. ap- 
peared at Brunswick (59 vols. 1868-1000). By the 
‘Calvin Translation Society’ in Edinburgh, his 
works were collected and translated into English 
(52 vols. 1844-56). His letters were published by 
Bonnet (2 vols. Paris, 1854) ; in an English trans- 
lation by Constable aud Gilchrist (1855 et seq.y. 
The libraries of Geneva and Zurich contain about 
3000 MSS. sermons and other short writings by 
Calvin. Beza’s life of him appeared in French in 
1564, and m Latin in 1576. See also monographs 
by W. Walker (1906), L. Penning (1912), H. Y. 
Reyburn (1914), E. Doumergue (1899-1910). 

Cam (G&o/, Diogo, Portuguese explorer, in 1482 
discovered the mouth of the Congo, near whose 
bank an inscribed stone erected by him as a 
memorial was found in 1887. 

Cambatarta, Jean Jacques R£ois de (1758- 
1824), Duke of Parma and High Chancellor under 
Napoleon, was born at Montpellier. The Projet 
de Code Civil, published in his name, formed the 
basis of the Code Napolion. [CovP-ba-say-re&s.] 

Cambert, Robert (c. 1628-77), an early operatic 
composer, was l>orn in Palis, and in 1673 caine to 
London, where he died. [ Cam-hen '. ] 

Cambio. See Arnolfo m Cambio. 

Gambon, Paul (1843-1924), as French ambas- 
sador in London, 1898-1921, greatly promoted the 
Entente Cordiale.— His brother, Jules Cambon 
(b. 1845), was French ambassador in Berlin fiom 
1907 till the outbreak of war in 1914. 

Cambrensis. See Giraldus. 

Cambridge, George William Frederick 
Charles, Duke of (1819-1904), was boru at 
Hanover, the only son of George III.’s seventh 
son, Adolphus Frederick (1774-1850). who was 
created first duke in 1801. Promoted major- 
general in 1854, he fought at Alma and Inker- 
mann ; in 1862 was made field-marshal ; and from 
1856 to 1895 was commander-in-chief. He married 
an actress, Miss Farebrotlier, their children bear- 
ing the name Fitzgeorge. See Lives by Veruer 
(military ; 1905) ana Sheppard (private ; 1906). 

Camby / ses (Kambujiya), second king of the 
Medes and Persians, succeeded his father, Cyrus, 
in 529 b.c. He put his brother Smerdis to death, 
and in 527 or 525 invaded and conquered Egypt. 
He meditated further conquests, but the Tynan 
mariners refused to serve against Carthage; 
an army sent to seize the temple of Ammon 
perished in the desert ; and one which he led in 
person to Nubia purchased some conquests dearly 
at the price of myriads of lives. He had given 
himself up to drunkenness and hideous cruel- 
ties, when news came, in 522, that Gauradta, a 
Magian, had assumed Smerdis' character, and 
usurped the Persian throne. Oambyses marched 
against him from Egypt, but died in Syria from 
an accidental wound in the thigh. 

Camden, Charles Pratt, Earl ( 1713-94), 
was educated at Eton and Cambridge, and called 
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to the bar in 1788. Lord Chancellor from 1766 to 
1770, he was President of the Council (1782-94), 
and was created Earl Camden in 1780. 

Camden, William, scholar, antiquary, and 
historian, was born in London, where his father 
was a painter, 2d May 1661. His education, 
commenced at Christ's Hospital, was completed 
at St Paul’s School and at Oxford. Appointed 
second master of Westminster School in 1676, and 
head-master in 1698, he undertook his survey of 
the British Isles, the famous Britannia (1586 ; 
6th ed. 1607). It was first translated from the 
Latin by Philemon Holland in 1610 ; the latest 
and best translation is that by Gough and Nichols 
(2d ed. 4 vols. 1806). Of this great work of Cam- 
den Bishop Nicolson said it was ‘ the common 
sun whereat our modem wi iters have all lighted 
their little torches.' In 1697 Camden was made 
Clarencieux King-at-arms, an appointment which 
gave hi in more leisure for his favourite studies 
His other most important works, all in Latin, 
are a list of the epitaphs in Westminster Abbey 
(1600), a collection of old English historians 
(1603), a narrative of the trial of the Gunpowder 
plotters (1607), and Annalso/the Reign of Elizabeth 
to 1588 (1615). He died at Chislelmrst (his house 
was afterwards Napoleon III.’s), 9th November 
1628, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Camerarius, Joachim (1606-74), changed his 
original name Liebhard into Camerarius, because 
his forefathers had been Kammerer (chamberlains) 
to the bishops of Bamberg. His works include 
an excellent biography of his friend Melanchthon 
(1606), a collection of letters by that reformer 
(1569), and Epistolce Familiar ts (8 vols. 1583-96). 
—His son, Joachim Camkrarius (1534-98), was 
one of the most learned physicians and botanists 
of his age. — Rudolf Jakob Camerarius (1665- 
1721) was also a physician and botanist. 

Cameron, Sir Charles Alexander (1830- 
1921), chemist and hygienist, born in Dublin, 
and knighted in 1886, wrote Reminiscence » (1918). 

Cameron, Charles H. See Cameron, Julia. 

Cameron, Sir Ewen (1629-1719), ‘ of Locldel,' 
a Highland chieftain, who was knighted in 1681, 
fought at Killiecrankie(1689), and is said to have 
slain the last wolf in Scotland. His grandson, 
Donald (c. 1695-1748), the ‘ Gentle Lochiel,' was 
‘ out' in the '45, and died in exile. 

Cameron, John (c. 1579-1625), the ‘ walking 
library,’ was bom in Glasgow, and educated at 
its university. In 1600 he went to the Continent, 
whore his erudition secured him appointments at 
Bergerac, Sedan, Sauinur, Ac. ; and returning to 
Britain in 1620, he was two years later appointed 
principal of Glasgow University. In less than 
a year, however; he returned to Sauinur, and 
thence to Montauban, where he received a divinity 
professorship, and where, as at Glasgow, his 
doctrine of passive obedience made him many 
enemies. He was stabbed by one of them in 
the street, and died from the wound. His eight 
theological works, in Latin and French (1616-42), 
are sala to be the foundation of Amyraut’s doc- 
trine of universal grace (1684). 

Cameron, Julia Margaret, nU Pattle (1815- 
79), bom at Calcutta, married in 1838 the Indian 
jurist, Charles Hay Cameron (1796-1880), and died, 
like him, in Ceylon. She took admirable photo- 
graphs of Tennyson, Darwin, Carlyle, Newman, Ac. 

Cameron. Richard. Covenanter, was bom about 
1643 in Falkland, where, having studied at 8t 
Andrews 1662-68, lie became precentor and school • 
master under an Episcopal incumbent. ‘ Com 


veited by the iield-preachers,’ he next is said to 
have been tutor in the household of a Sir Walter 
Scott of Harden (of whom genealogists know 
absolutely nothing), and then to have been 
licensed to preach by the ‘ celebrated John 
Welsh’ (that worthy’s grandson, possibly). In 
1678 he really did go to Holland, and returned in 
1680 in time to publish the Sanquhar Declaration. 
Retiring then, with some sixty armed comrades, 
to the hills between Nithsdale and Ayrshire, he 
succeeded in evading capture for a month, though 
6000 merks was set on nig head. On 20th July 
1680, however, they were surprised by a body of 
dragoons on Airds Moss, near Auchfuleck, and, 
after a brave light, Cameron fell. His hands 
and head were fixed on the Netherbow Port, 
Edinburgh. See Life by Prof. Herkless (1897). 

Cameron, Simon, American statesman, bom in 
Pennsylvania, 8th March 1799, was a journeyman 
printer and newspaper editor, in 1845 became a 
senator, was Lincoln’s secretary of war (1861-621 
and minister plenipotentiary to Russia (1862-63), 
and died at New York, 26th June 1889. 

Cameron, Vf.rney Lovett, African explorer, 
was born at Radipole, near Weymouth, 1st July 
1844, enteied the navy in 1867, and served in the 
Mediteiranean, West Indies, Red Sea, and on the 
east coast of Africa, taking part in the Abyssinian 
expedition, and in the suppression of the slave- 
trade. In 1872 he was appointed to the command 
of an east-coast expedition to relieve Livingstone, 
and starting from Bagamoyo m March 1878, m 
August at Unyanyembe met Livingstone’s fol- 
lowers bearing his remains to the coast. At 
Uju» he found some of Livingstone’s papers ; 
and then he made a survey of Lake Tanganyika, 
winch proved to be disconnected with the Nile 
system In the belief that the Lualaba was the 
upper Congo, he resolved to follow its course to 
the west coast ; but iiati veliostility prevented him 
from forestalling Stanley’s discoveries in 1877, 
and striking south-west he reached Benguela 
on the 7th November 1875. Made C.B. and 
commander, In 1878 he travelled overland to 
India, to satisfy himself of the feasibility of 
a Constantinople-Bagdad railway ; and in 1882, 
with Sir Richard Buiton, he visited the Gold 
Coast. Among his works are Across Africa 
(1877), Our Future Highway to India (1880), and 
several boys’ books. He died from a hunting 
accident at Leighton-Buzzard, 26th March 1894. 

Oamillus, Marcus Furius, a Roman patrician 
who first appears as censor m 408 b.c. He 
took Veu m 896, after a ten years’ siege ; and in 
894 his magnanimity induced Falerii to surrender 
unconditionally. Condemned on a charge of 
misappropriating the booty, but really because 
of his patrician haughtiness, he went into banish- 
ment at Ardea (891) ; but, Brennus (q.v.) having 
captured and destroyed all Rome except the 
Capitol, he was recalled and appointed dictator, 
appeared according to the legend just as the 
garrison were about to purchase the Gauls’ de- 
]>arture, and drove the invader from the town. 
He routed the .fiqui, Volsci, and Etrusci ; and in 
867 b.c., though eighty, he became for the fifth 
time dictator, and defeated the Gauls near Alba. 
He died of the plague, 865 b.c. 

Oammaerta, ]&milv, Belgian (French-writing) 
poet and patriot, was born In Brussels in 1878. 

Oamoens ( CamSes \ Luis de, the greatest poet 
of Portugal, was bom at Lisbon Tn 1524, and 
studied for the church as an ‘honourable poor 
student’ at Coimbra, but declined to take orders. 
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His Amphitrides was acted before the university. 
Returning to Lisbon, probably in 1542, he fell in 
love with Donna Caterina Ataide, who returned 
his affection ; but her father prohibited their 
union, and the poet had to content himself with 
passionate protestations in his Jiimas — slioit 
poems after the model of the Italians. For 
reasons not ascertained Camoens was banished 
from Lisbon for a year, and joining a Portuguese 
force at Ceuta, served there for two years, losing 
his right eye by a splinter. In 1550 he again 
returned to Lisbon, where for the next three 
years he seems to have led a somewhat discredit- 
able life ; and having been thrown into pnsou 1 or 
his share in a street affray, was released only on 
his volunteering to proceed to India. At Goa 
(1553-56) he engaged in two military expeditions, 
but his bold denunciations of the Portuguese 
officials at length led to an honourable exile to a 
lucrative post at Macao (1550). Returning 
to Goa (1558), he was shipwrecked and lost 
everything except his poem, The Lusiads. At 
Goa he was thrown into prison through the 
machinations of his former enemies ; but at 
length, after an exile of sixteen years, Camoens 
returned to Portugal to spend the remainder 
of his life at Lisbon in poverty and obscurity, 
in 1572 he published 'I he Lusicuh , which 
had an immediate and brilliant success, but 
did little for the fortunes of its author, who 
died in a public hospital, 10th June 1)80. In 
The Lunads (Os Lusiados, ‘the Lie-atamans’), 
Camoens did for the Portuguese language 
what Chaucer did for English and Dante for 
Italian— besides making himself the mteipieter 
of the deepest aspirations of the Portuguese 
nation. It has been called ‘The Epos of Com- 
merce,’ and the Portuguese regard it as their 
national epic. The radical faults of the poem 
are its inartistic construction and its puerile use 
of the classical mythology. Of Camoens’ 352 
sonnets, 70 have been well translated by Auber- 
tin (1881); and the whole by Sir R. Burton 
(1885). We have English lendei mgs at The Liquids 
by Sir R. Fanshawe (1055), Mickle (1775 , 0th ed 
1877), Musgrave (1826), Quill man (books i -v 
1853), Sir L. Mitchell (1854), Aubertin (1S78), and 
Sir R Button (1881) See Burton’s Camoens 
(1882), Aubrey F. G. Bell’s monograph (1923), and 
a Portuguese Life by BiAga(1907). [C'u-mo'enPsfc.] 

Gampan, Jeanne Louise Hemuette (1752- 
1822), who was born in Pans, and died at Mantes, 
from 1770 till 1792 was Marie Antoinette’s con- 
fidant, and during the Reign of Terror withdrew 
to the valley of Chet reuse, beyond Versailles. 
After Robespierre’s fall, she opened a boarding- 
school at St Germaui-en-Laye ; and in 1806 
Napoleon appointed her head of the school at 
Kcouen for the daughters of officers of the Legion 
of Honour. She wrote Vie Privee de Marie 
Antoinette (1823), Journal Anecdotique (1824), and 
Correspondance aveo la Reme H or tense (2 vols. 
1885). See works by Flanunermont(1886), Carette 
(1891), and V. M. Montague (1914). 

Oampanella, Tomma'so (1568-1639), Italian 
philosopher, was born at Stilo in Calabria, entered 
the Dominican order in his fifteenth year, was 
as a theological or political heretic confined in a 
Neapolitan dungeon for twenty-seven years, and 
seven times racked, and died in the Dominican 
monastery of St Honors, near Paris. An oppo- 
nent of the schoolmen, he wrote over fifty works, 
chiefly In Latin, among them Philosophia Sensibus 
Demonstrate, (1592), De Monarchia Jfispanica, 
Atirotoglconm Libri VII . (1617), De Sensu Rerum 


et Magia (1620), Philosophia Epilogistica RtalU 
(1623), Universalis Philosophia (1638), Philosophia 
Rationale et Realis (1688), and Civitas Sol is (1628), 
an imitation of Plato’s Republic. His poems and 
sonnets, published by his German disciple, Tobias 
Adami, m 1622, were, after a long search, redis- 
covered by J. G. Orelli, and by him republished 
in 1834. The Sonnets were translated into 
rhymed English by J. A. Symonds in 1878 ; his 
complete works were published at Turin in 1854 ; 
and his Life lias been written by Baldacchini 
(1847), Berti (1878), and Amabile (3 vols. 1882). 

Campbell, a Scottish family, to which geneah 
ogists have chosen to assign an Anglo-Norman 
origin, deriving its surname from the Latin De 
Campo Bello. According, however, to the Duke 
oi Argyll, it is purely Celtic, of Scoto-Irish 
origin ; and Cambel , as tho name was always 
formerly written, is just the Celtic cam beul, 
‘curved mouth.’ Sir Duncan Campbell of 
Lochow, created Lord Campbell in 1445, and his 
descendants, the ducal house of Argyll (q.v.), 
ha\e been noticed already. From his younger 
son, Sir Colin Campbell of Glenorchy ( circa 1400- 
78), are descended the earls and marquises of 
Breadalbane (creations 1681 and 1831-85); and 
from the younger son of the second Earl of 
Argyll, who fell at Flodden in 1513, the earls of 
Cawdor (ere. 1827). [Cambell.] 

Campbell, Alexander (1788-1866), founder 
about 1827 of the ‘Disciples of Christ’ or 
‘ Campbellites,’ was born near Ballymena, Antrim, 
and emigiated to the States in 1807. In 1826 
ho published a translation of the New Testa- 
ment, in which the word * baptism ' gave place 
to immersion. In 1841 he founded Bethany Col- 
lege in West Virgiuia, and here he died. He 
wrote much. See Lite by Richardson (1868). 

Campbell, Sir Colin, Lord Clyde, was born 
in Glasgow, 20th October 1792. His father was 
acaipenter, named Macliver, but Colin assumed 
the name of Campbell from his mother’s brother, 
Colonel John Campbell, who in 1802 put him to 
school at Gosport. He was gazetted an ensign 
in 1808, and by 1813 had fought his way up to a 
captaincy, serving on the Walclieron expedition 
(1809), when he contracted a life-long ague, and 
through all the Peninsular war, where lie was 
severely wounded at the siege of San Sebastian 
and the passage of tho Bidassoa. He took part 
m the expedition to the United States (1814), and 
then passed nearly thirty years in garrison duty 
at Gibraltar, Barbadoes, Demerara, and various 
places in England, in 1887 becoming lieutenant- 
colonel of the 98th foot. For the brief Chinese 
campaign of 1842 he was made a C.B., and for his 
brilliant services in the second Sikh war (1848-49) 
a K.C.B., thereafter commanding for three years 
at Poshawur against the frontier tribes. On the 
outbreak of the Crimean war in 1854 he was 
appointed to the command of the Highland 
Brigade ; the victory of the Alma was mainly Ills ; 
and his, too, the splendid repulse of the Russians 
bv tli© ‘ thin red line * in the battle of Balaklava. 
He was rewarded with a K.G.C.B., with a sword 
of honour from his native city, and with several 
foreign orders, and in 1856 was appointed In. 
spector-general of Infantry, When on 11th July 
1857 the news reached England of the Mutiny, 
Lord Palmerston offered him the command of 
the forces in India : he started next day fot 
Calcutta. He reached it in August; on 17th 
November, with 4700 men, effected the final relief 
of Lucknow ; and on 20th December 1868. having 
five months earlier been created Lord Clyde, 
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announced to the viceroy that the rebellion was 
ended. Returning next year to England, he was 
made a field-marshal, and received a pension of 
£2000. He died at Chatham, 14th August 1868, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. See 
Lives by Lieutenant-general Shad well (2 vols. 
1881) and Archibald Forbes (1895). 

Campbell, Duncan (c. 1680-1780), a deaf-and- 
dumb London soothsayer, born in Lapland, of 
an Argyllshire father. See his Life by Defoe 
(1720 ; new ed. by Aitken, 1895). 

Campbell, Georoe (1719-96), divine, was born 
at Aberdeen, and educated there at the grammar- 
school and Marischal College. Abandoning law 
for divinity, he was in 1748 ordained minister of 
Banchory Ternau ; iu 1757 was called to Aber- 
deen ; and in 1759 was appointed Principal of 
Marischal College, in 1771 piofessor of Divinity. 
His works included the famous Dissertation on 
Miracles (1762) in answer to Hume, Philosophy 
of Rhetoric (1776), and Lectures on Ecclesiastical 
Histoi'y (1800), with a memoir by G. S. Keith 

Campbell, James Dykes (1888-95), Coleridge’s 
biographer, was for many years a successful 
merchant in Mauritius. 

Campbell, John, Baron, Lord Chancellor of 
England, was bom, 15th September 1779, at Cupar- 
Fife, a son of the parish minister. He studied 
for the ministry at St Andrews University, 
became (1798) a tutor in London, joined Lincoln’s 
Inn (1800), read law and acted as reporter and 
made dramatic critic to the Morning Chronicle , 
and was called to the bar in 1806 His nisi pnus 
'Reports’ (1808), brought him into notice, and 
by 1824 he was leader of the Oxford circuit. He 
became king’s counsel in 1827, Whig M.P. for 
Stafford in 1830, and for Dudley m 1832, in which 
year he was made solicitor-general and knighted. 
Attorney-general in 1884, he was defeated at 
Dudley, but returned for Edinburgh. He be- 
came Lord Campbell (1841), and for six weeks 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, next, Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster (1846), Chief-justice of 
the Queen’s Bench (1850), and Lord Chancellor 
of England (1859). He died 22d June 1861. He 
was a courteous and painstaking judge ; he 
carried statutes on defamation, compensation for 
death by accident, and against obscene publica- 
tions. His Lives of the Chief-justices (1849-57) 
and of the Lord Chancellors (1845-47), though 
readable, are disfigured by the obtrusion of 
himself, and in the later volumes by misrepre- 
sentation and inaccuracy. Repealing Arbutli- 
nott’s bon-mot on Curll’s biographies. Sir Charles 
Wetherell declared that ‘his noble and bio- 
graphical friend had added a new terror to death.’ 
His wife, a daughter of Lord Abinger, was created 
Baroness Stratneden in 1836. See Life by his 
daughter, the Hon. Mrs Hardcastle (1881). 

Campbell, John, LL.D. (1708-75), the diligent 
compiler of Lives of the Admirals, Ac., was liorn 
in Edinburgh and died in London. 

Campbell, John Francis, of lolay, folk- 
lorist, was born 29th December 1822. Educated 
at Eton and Edinburgh University, he held 
offices at court, and was afterwards secretary 
to the lighthouse and coal commissions. He 
travelled muoh, and died at Cannes, 17th Febru- 
ary 1885. An enthusiastic Highlander and pro- 
found Gaelic scholar, he is chiefly remembered 
by his Popular Tales of the West Highlands (4 
vols. Edin. 1860-62), one of the most important 
contributions ever made to the study of folk-tales. 
Campbell, John M’Leod, theologian, was 


bom at Kilnmver, Argyllshire, in 1800, entered 
Glasgow University at eleven, and was ordained 
minister of Row, near Helensburgh, in 1825. His 
views on the personal assurance of salvation and 
on the universality of the atonement led to his 
deposition for heresy in 1881. For two years he 
laboured in the Highlands as an evangelist, and 
then for six and twenty, from 1888, preached 
quietly without remuneration to a congregation 
that gathered round him in Glasgow. From 
1870 he lived at Rosneath, and here he died, 
27th February 1872. He wrote Christ the Bread 
of Life (1851), The Nature of the Atonement (1856), 
and Thoughts on Revelation (1862). See the 
Memorials by his son (2 vols. 1877). 

Campbell, Lewis (1880-1908), bom in Edin- 
burgh, and educated there, at Glasgow, and 
Oxford, took Anglican orders, and was professor 
of Greek at St Andrews 1868-92. 

Campbell, Mrs Patrick, actress, bom at 
Kensington of mixed English and Italian parent- 
age, married in 1884, went on the stage in 1891, 
and gained fame in the Second Mrs Tanquemy 
(1898). Her first husband fell in South Africa in 
1900; in 191 4 she married George Corn wallig-Wesb. 

Campbell, Reginald John, born at London in 
1867, studied at Oxford, entered the Congrega- 
tional ministry in 1895, was pastor of the City 
Temple, London (1903-15), and m 1907 startled 
the evangelical world by his exposition of an 
‘advanced’ New Theology. In 1916 lie was or- 
dained a minister of the Church of England. 

Campbell, Thomas, poet, was born in Glasgow, 
27th July 1777, the youngest of the eleven chil 
dren of an unfortunate merchant. Fiom the 
grammar-school he passed in 1791 to the uni- 
versity, in 1795 went as tutor to Mull, and in 
1797 repaired to Edinburgh nominally to study 
law ; but he was mo j and more diawn to the 
reading ami writing oi poetiy. The Pleasures oj 
Hope, published in 1799. ran through four editions 
in a twelvemonth. During a tour on the Con- 
tinent (1800-1) Campbell visited Hohenlinden, at 
Hamburg fell in with the prototype of Ins Exile 
of Eiin, and sailed past the batteries of Copen- 
hagen. In 1803 he married and settled in London, 
having refused the offer of a chair at Wilna, and 
resolved to adopt a literary career. He con- 
tributed articles to The Edinburgh Encyclopaedia, 
and compiled The Annals of Great Britain from 
George II. to the Peace of Amiens. In 1806, 
through Fox’s influence, he received a yearly 
pension of £200. In 1809 appeared Gertrude of 
Wyoming; in 1818 Campbell was again in Ger- 
many, and on his return he published his 
Specimens of the B-ntxsh Poets. In 1820 he deliv- 
ered a course of lectures on poetry at the Surrey 
Institution ; and from this date to 1880 he edited 
The New Monthly Magazine, conti lbuting thereto 
The Last Man and other poems. In 1827-29 he 
was thrice elected Lord Rector of the university 
of Glasgow. He died at Boulogne, 15th June 
1844, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Campbell is an established English classic. It 
is in liis lyrics that he has soared highest into 
the heaveu of song : Hohenlinden , Ye Mariners 
of England , and Tm Battle of the Baltic are in 
their own way unsurpassed. See his Life and 
Letters by Beattie (1849), Cyrus Redding’s Remi - 
msccnces (1859), a short Life by Hadden (1900), and 
editions of the poems by Allinghatn (1890), Lewis 
Campbell (1904), and Logie Robertson (1908). 

Campbell, Thomas (1790-1858), sculptor, was 
bom in Edinburgh and died in London, 
i Campbell-Bannerman, Sir Henry, was boru 
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in 1886, the second son of Sir James Campbell. 
Lord Provost of Glasgow in 1840-48. He assumed 
the name Bannernian in 1872. Educated at Glas- 

E )w and Trinity College. Cambridge, he became 
iberat M.P. for the Stirling burghs in 1868, was 
Chief Secretary for Ireland in 1884, and, having 
been converted to Home Rule for Ireland, War 
Secretary in 1886, G.C.B in 1895, Liberal leader 
In 1899, Prime-minister in 1906. He resigned 
April 4, 1908. and died April 22. A 4 pro- Boer,' 
he granted tne ex-republics responsible .govern- 
ment ; and he launched the campaign against the 
House of Lords. See the Life by Spender (1928). 

Oampe, Joachim Heinrich (1746-1818), educa- 
tionist, born near Holzminden. after serving with 
Basedow (q.v.), founded an institution of his own, 
and in 1787 reorganised the school-system in 
Brunswick, where he also established a large 
publishiug-house. He wrote some works on edu- 
cation, and a German Dictionary (6 vols. 1807-11); 
but his books for the young were specially popu- 
lar— e. g. Robinson der Jungere. [Cam'peh. J 
Oampegglo, Lorenzo (1472-1589), born at 
Bologna, studied law, married early, and after his 
wife’s death took orders. He was made Bishop 
of Feltri (1612), a cardinal (1517), papal legate to 
England to incite Henry VIII. against the Turks 
(1618), and bishop of Salisbury and archbishop 
of Bologna (1524). Joint judge with Wolsey in the 
divorce suit against Catharine of Aragon, he ended 
by displeasing all parties (1529). [Cam-pefo. ] 
Camper, Peter (1722-89), anatomist, was born 
at Leyden and died at the Hague. 

Camphau8en, Wilhelm (1818-85), painter of 
battle-pieces, was born and died at Dusseldorf. 
I Camp-hou/zen.] 

Oampi, a family of artists at Cremona. Giulio 
Campi (1600-72), the eldest brother, studied 
under Giulio Romano, and has left a flue 
altar-piece at Cremona.— Antonio Campi was a 
successful imitator of Correggio, and had some 
merit as an architect and engraver. He died 
after 1691.— Vincenzo Campi (died 1591) excelled 
in small figures ; some of his portraits and paint- 
ings of fruits also^are highly valued.— Bernar- 
dino Campi (1522-90) was the son of a goldsmith, 
and possibly a kinsman of the threo brothers. 
He studied first under Giulio, but soon excelled 
his master. Although he imitated Titian with 
such success that it has been difficult to distin- 
guish the copies from the originals, he is not 
purely Venetian in his style, but borrowed much 
from both Correggio and Raphael. [Cam-pet.] 
Campion, Edmund, the first of the English 
Jesuit martyrs, was bom 25th January 1540, the 
son of a London tradesman, and from Christ's 
Hospital passed to St John’s College, Oxford. 
He became the most popular man at the univer- 
sity, but hankered after the old religion, although 
lie took deacon’s orders in the Church of England 
in 1569. in which year he helped to re-establish 
the Dublin University. Suspected of leanings 
towards Rome, and fearing arrest, he escaped to 
Douai, and in 1578 joined the Society of Jesus in 
Bohemia. In 1580 he was recalled from Prague, 
where he was professor of Rhetoric, to accompany 
Parsons on the Jesuit mission into England. The 
audacity of his controversial manifesto known as 
Campion's 'Brag and challenge.’ which was 
followed by his Decern Rationes, or *Ten Reasons,’ 
greatly Irritated his opponents. In July 1581 
he was caught near Wantage, and sent up to 
London, tied on horseback, with a paper stuck 
on his hat inscribed 'Campion, the seditious 
Jesuit.' Thrice racked, he waa tried on a charge 


of conspiracy of which he was innocent, hanged 
on 1st December 1581, and, with other sufferers in 
the same cause, beatified by Leo XIII. in 1886. 
See Life by Richard Simpson (1867 ; new cd. 1896). 

Campion, Thomas (1567-1620), physician, poet, 
and composer, was born at Witham in Essex, 
studied at Cambridge and abroad, and died in 
London. See Bullen f s edition of his Works (1889), 
and P. Vivian’s (1909). 

Campomanes, Pedro Rodriquez, Count of 
(1728-1802), Spanish statesman and writer on 
political economy. [ Ca m-po-mah'nays. ] 

Oamuoolnl, Vincenzo (1775-1844), painter of 
biblical and classical subjects, was born and 
died at Rome. [Ca-moo-chee'nee.] 

Camus, Arm and Gaston (1740-1804), bom 
m Pans, was sent in 1793 to make Dumouriez 
prisoner, but was himself with four colleagues 
seized and delivered over to the Austrians. After 
an imprisonment of two and a half years, he 
was exchanged for the daughter of Louis XVI., 
and on his return to Paris was made member, 
and afterwards president, of the Council of Five 
Hundred, but resigned in 1797, and devoted 
his time to literature. [ Ca-meess.) 

Canaletto, Antonio (1697-1768), Venetian 
painter, studied at Rome, painted a series of 
views in Venice, paid two visits to England, but 
died in his native city. — His nephew, Bernardo 
Bellotto, surnamed Canaletto (1720-80), 
attained high excellence as a painter, and also 
as an engraver on copper. He practised his art 
in Venice, Rome, Verona, Brescia, Milan, Dresden, 
and England, where he painted a masterly 
interior of King’s College Chapel, Cambridge. 
He died in Warsaw. See R. Meyer, Die beidten 
! Canaletti (Dresden, 1878). 

Candace (Gr. Kanda'ki ), the name of a queen 
(or rather dynasty) of Ethiopia in the first 
Christian century. 

GandlUh, Robert Smith, ecclesiastic, was 
born in Edinburgh in 1806, but was brought up 
at Glasgow. Entering the university at twelve, 
he graduated five years later, and after study- 
ing divinity, and living two years at Eton as 
private tutor to a Scottish pupil there, was licensed 
to preach m 1828. Minister from 1884 of St 
Geoige’s, Edinburgh, he became famous as a 
preacher, and ere long was one of the boldest 
leaders of the ‘ non-intrusion ’ party. After the 
Disruption he co-operated with Dr Chalmers in 
organising the Free Church, and from Chalmers’ 
death was its virtual leader, his name being 
associated with education and the movement for 
union with other dissenting Presbyterians. He 
was made Moderator of the Free Assembly in 
1861, Principal of the New College in 1862, and 
a D.D. of Edinburgh. He died there, October 
19, 1873, having published over twenty works 
since 1841.* See Life by Dr W. Wilson (1880). 

Candolle. See De Candolle. 

N Danina, Luioi (1795-1856), architect and anti- 
quary, was bom at Casale, lived in Turin and 
• Rome, and died at Florence. [Ca-7ieJna.] 

Canning, Charles John, Earl, third son of 
George Canning, was born in London, 14th 
December 1812, and was educated at Eton and 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he obtained high 
honours. He entered parliament in 1886 aa Con- 
servative member for Warwick, but next year 
was raised to the Upper House as Viscount 
Canning by his mother’s death, both his elder 
brothers having predeceased her. In 1841 he 
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became Under-secretary in the Foreign Office. 
Under Lord Aberdeen he was Postmaster-general ; 
and in 1866 he succeeded Lord Dalhousie as 
Governor-general of India. The war with Persia 
was brought to a successful close in 1867. In 
the same year (10th May) the Indian Mutiny 
began with the outbreak at Meerut. Canning’s 
conduct was decried at the time as weak— he 
was nicknamed ‘Clemency Canning;’ but the 
general opinion now is that he acted with 
singular courage, moderation, and judiciousness. 
In 1868 he became the first viceroy, and in 
1869 was raised to an earldom. He had married 
in 1885, Charlotte, elder daughter of Lord Stuart 
de Rothesay, and sister to Lady Waterford ; and 
she having aied at Calcutta on 18th November 
1861, he retired from his high office, and died 
in London, 17tli June 1862. See Life by Sir H. 
S. Cunningham (1892), and A. J. C. Hare’s Story 
of Two Noble Live it (8 vols. 1894). 

Canning, Elizabeth (1734-73), a London 
domestic servant who in January 1763 disappeared 
for four weeks, and then alleged she had been 
seized by two men and carried to a house at 
Enfield Wash, where she had been ill used by an 
old woman, and starved in an upper room, to 
compel her to an immoral life. She identified 
Susannah Wells and an old Gypsy named Mary 
Squires as her persecutors; and Squires was 
sentenced to be nanged, Wells to be burned m 
the hand. The lord mayor made further in- 
vestigations, whfch resulted in Squires’ free 
pardon ; and the case now became the excitement 
Of the town. On 29th April 1764 Canning was 
tried at the Old Bailey for perjury, and after 
an eight days’ trial, in which the jury seem to 
have been completely puzzled between the thirty- 
eight witnesses who swore that Squires had been 
seen in Dorsetshire, and the twenty-seven who 
swore to her having been in Middlesex, was sen- 
tenced to seven years’ transportation. She died 
at Weathersfleld, Connecticut. See Paget’s Para- 
doxes and Puzzles (1874). 

Canning, Georoe, statesman, was born in 
London, April 11, 1770. His father, who claimed 
descent from William Canynges of Bristol, dis- 
pleased his family by marrying beneath his 
station, and died in poverty when his son was one 
year old. His mother, who was twice subse- 
quently married, to an actor first, then a linen- 
draper, for the next thirty years was a not too 
successful actress; but she lived to participate 
in the good-fortune of her boy, whose education 
meanwhile waa liberally provided by his uncle, 
Stratford Canning, a banker. From Eton he 
passed in 1788 to* Christ Church, Oxford, and 
thence in 1790 to Lincoln’s Inn. But in 1794, 
at Bqrke’s suggestion, he entered parliament for 
Newport, Isle of Wight, as a supporter of Pitt ; 
in 1796 he was appointed an under-secretary of 
state; and in 1798 he established his reputation 
by his speeches against the slave-trade and 
Tierney’s motion for peace with the French 
Directory. He gave valuable assistance to the 
ministry, not only by his voice in parliament, 
but by nis pen in the Anti-Jacobin (1797-98) ; the 
'Needy Knife-grinder' is one of his happiest 
efforts. In 1800 he married Joan 8cott> who was 
sister to the Duchess of Portland, and had 
£100,000. Pitt resigned office in 1801 ; when he 
again became premier. Canning was treasurer 
of the navy until Pitt’s death (1804-6). In 
the Portland ministry (1807) Canning as Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affliirs planned the seizure of 
the Danish fleet, which did so much to upset 


the schemes of Napoleon ; and he recom* 
mended the Energetic prosecution of hostilities 
in Spain under both Moore and Wellesley. His 
disapproval of the Walcheren expedition led to a 
misunderstanding with Castlereagh (q.v.X secre- 
tary-at-war, which resulted in a duel. After 
the Portland ministry fell, Canning held no high 
office for many years. All his eloquence was 
enlisted in favour of Catholic emancipation 
in 1812, when he was elected for Liverpool, a 
seat exchanged for Harwich in 1822. In 1814 
he went as ambassador to Lisbon, in 1816 was 
made President of the Board of Control, and 
supported the Liverpool ministry in all their 
repressive measures until 1820, when he resigned 
in consequence of the action of the government 
against Queen Caroline. Nominated Governor- 
general of India in 1822, he was on the eve of 
departure when Castlereagh’s suicide called him 
to the head of Foreign AfTairs. He infused a 
more liberal spirit into the cabinet, he asserted 
British independence against the Holy Alliance, 
and gave a new impetus to commerce by a gradual 
laying aside of the prohibitive system. He 
arranged the relations of Brazil and Portugal; 
drew the French cabinet into agreement with 
the British respecting Spanish-American affairs ; 
was the first to recognise the free states of 
Spanish America ; promoted the union of 
Britain, France, and Russia in the cause of 
Greece (1827) ; protected Portugal from Spanish 
invasion ; contended earnestly for Catholic eman- 
cipation ; and prepared the way for a repeal of 
the corn laws. In February 1827 paralysis 
forced Lord Liverpool to resign, and Canning 
formed an administration with the aid of the 
Whigs. His health, however, gave way under 
the cares of office, and he died 8th August 
at the Duke of Devonshire’s Chiswick villa, in 
the room where Fox had died twenty-one years 
earlier. He was buried, near Pitt, in Westminster 
Abbey. His widow next year was created Vis- 
countess Canning. As a parliamentary orator 
Canning was remarkable for acuteness, power 
of expression, and well-pointed wit; still, on the 
whole, he was inferior to Pitt, Burke, and Fox. 
See his Speeches edited by Therry (6 vols. 1828) ; 
A. Stapleton’s Political Life of Canning (1831), 
and George Canning and his Times (1859); the 
masterly sketch m Lord Dalling’s Historical 
Characters (1867) ; books by Hill (1887), Phillips 
(1903), Temperley (1905), and Bagot (1909); and 
lus Official Correspondence, edited by E. J. Staple- 
ton (2 vols. 1887X 

Canning, Sir Samuel (1823-1908), engineer-in- 
ch let of the Atlantic cables of 1865-69, was born 
at Ogbourne St Andrew, near Marlborough. 

Canning, Sir Stratford. See Stratford. 

Cano, Alonso (1601-67), a painter of Granada, 
who in 1639 was appointed court painter and 
architect. Accused (falsely, it seems) of having 
murdered his wife, he was racked ; but no con- 
fession having been elicited, he was acquitted 
and taken back into the royal favour, and spent 
his last years in acts of devotion and chanty. 
[CoVno.] 

Cano, Juan Sebastian del, the first circum- 
navigator, was born at Guetaria on the Bay of 
Biscay. In 1519 he sailed with Magellan (q.v.), 
and, after his death, safely navigated the Victoria 
ho«ie to Spain, 6th September 1522. He died in a 
second expedition, 4th August 1526. 

Oano'va, Antonio, sculptor, was born Novem- 
ber 1, 1757, at the Venetian village of Possagtto, 
and having displayed remarkable talent in 
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modelling as a boy, studied at Venice aud Rome 
(1779). His 'Theseus* (1782) was greeted as well 
worthy to vie with classic art, and he was re- 
garded as the founder of a new school. Never- 
theless, he did not ngorously adhere to the severe 
simplicity of the antique, but endeavoured to 
infuse into his works a peculiar grace such as 
characterised his 'Cupid and Psyche,’ which was 
produced soon after he had completed m 1787 the 
monument of Pope Clement XIV. Other works 
were a ‘Winged Cupid/ ‘Venus and Adonis/ a 
'Psyche holding a Butterfly/ ‘Penitent Magda- 
len/ aud ‘Perseus with the nead of the Medusa, 
a second famous papal monument, and one at 
Vienna to an archduchess. In 1802 he was ap- 
pointed by Pius VII. curator of works of art, aud 
was called to Paris to model a colossal statue of 
Napoleon. In 1815 the pope sent linn again to 
Paris to recover the works ot ait taken there, and 
he visited England. Created Marquis of Ischia, 
he died in Venice, 18th Oct. 1822. See Lives by 
Missirini (1824), Cicognara (1823), D’Este (1864), 
Malamani (1911), aud his Memone (1885). 

C&novas del Castillo, Antonio, Spanish Con- 
servative statesman and historian, bom at Malaga, 
8th Feb. 1826, became a member of the Cortes in 
1854, and was premier 1875-81, 1884-85, 1890-02, 
and from 1895 till 8th August 1897, when, at the 
bath of Santa Aguida, Vittona, lie was shot by an 
Anarchist iu the presence of his wife. 

Canrobert, Francois Certain, Maishal of 
France, born at St Cer6 in Lot, 27th June 1809, 
had seen close upon twenty years’ bnlliant ser- 
vice in Algeria, and had supported the coup d'ttat 
of 1851, when he commanded in the Crimea in 
1854, aud was wounded at the Alma. On St 
Amaud’s death Canrobert assumed the chief 
command. He commanded at Magenta and 
Solfermo (1859); m the Franco-German war of 
1870 he was shut up m Metz with Bazame, and 
became a pi isoner m Geimany. He died 28th Jan. 
1895. See Lives by Grandin (1895), Martin (1895), 
FClix (1 895), Bapst (1898 et seq.) [ Confl-ro-berr .] 

Cant, Andrew (c. 1590-1663), Scottish Coven- 
anter, became minister of Pitsligo 1638, ot New- 
battle 1638, and of Aberdeen 1640. In July 1638 
he had been sent there to persuade the inhabitants 
to subscribe the Covenant ; and in Nov. of that 
same year he was a member ot the Glasgow 
Assembly which abolished Episcopacy Withal, 
he was a zealous royalist. He was with the Scots 
army when it obtained possession ot Newcastle ; 
and m 1641 preached before Charles I. at Edin- 
burgh. His son, Andrew, was principal ot Edin- 
burgh University 1675-85 

Oantaouze'nus, Johannes, a Byzantine soldier 
and statesman in the reigns of Andronicus II. 
and III , the latter of whom in 1341 left him 
guardian of his son, Johannes V., then nine 
years old. Cantacuzenus, however, proclaimed 
himself the child’s colleague, and after a flve 
years’ civil war secured his recognition, as 
well as the marriage of one daughter to the 
young emperor, and of another to the Sultan 
Orchan. A second war, during which the Turks 
occupied Gallipoli, caused his retirement in 1355 
to a monastery, where he died in 1883. He wrote 
a history of his time, and a defence of Christian- 
ity.— M atthias, his son, was also made a col- 
league in the empire in 1853, and on his father’s 
abdication began a war which ended, two years 
later, in his own deposition. He too died in 1383. 

Cantartnl, Simone (1012-48), an Italian painter, 
born at Pesaro, and nence called ‘II Pesarese/ 
studied under Guido Reni at Bologna. His 


intolerable arrogance made him numerous ene. 
mies ; and after a quarrel with his chief patron, 
the Duke of Mantua, he died at Verona, perhaps 
having poisoned himself. [Caa-to-ree'n««.J 

Cantelupe, St Thomas de (c. 1218-82), born at 
Hambleden, near Henley-on-Thames, studied at 
Oxford, Paris, and Orleans, and was made 
chancellor of Oxfoid University (1262), Chancellor 
of England by Simon de Montfort (1264-65), and 
Bishop of Hereford (1275). He died at Orvieto, 
and was canonised in 1820.— His uncle, Walter 
de Cantelupe, was Bishop of Worcester from 
1237 till his death in 1260. 

Canton, John, electrician, born at Stroud, 81st 
July 1718, settled ps a schoolmaster m London, 
and was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society 
in 1749. He invented an electroscope and an 
electrometer ; originated experiments in induc- 
tion; was the first to make powerful artificial 
magnets ; and in 1762 demonstrated the com- 
pressibility of water. He died 22d March 1772. 

Oantd, Cesare, Italian author, born 8th 
December 1807, at Brivio in the Milanese terri- 
tory. Imprisoned as a liberal in 1888, he de- 
scribed the sorrows of a prisoner in a historical 
romance, Afarghenta Pvsterla (1888), which was 
only less popular than Manzoni’s I Promem 
Sposi. To his great Storia Universale (85 vols, 
1836-42) succeeded a multitude of works on 
Italian history and literature, as well as lighter 
works, and Manzom ; Remmiscenze (2 vols. 1888). 
He died 11th March 1895. [Kan-too\] 

Canute, or Cnut, king of the English, Danes, 
and Norwegians, was born about 994, the son of 
Sweyn, king of Denmark, by his first wife, Gun- 
lnld. a Polish princess. His father died in 
England m his career of conquest (1014), and 
Cnut was at once chosen by his fleet king of 
England, while his elder brother, Harold, 
succeeded as king of Denmark. But the Witan 
sent for Ethelred to be king, and Cnut was soon 
obliged to flee back to Denmark, first cutting off 
the hands, ears, and noses of the English hos- 
tages, and landing them at Sandwich. In 1015 he 
put to sea again with a splendid fleet, landed in 
Dorsetshire, ravaged the country far aud wide, 
and by Christmas had made himself master of 
Wessex Early next year he marched to York, 
and overawed all Northumbria mto submission. 
Already he was master of England, save London, 
when Ethelred’s death and the election by the 
Londoners of Ins vigorous son Edmund to be 
king gave a new turn to the struggle. Twice 
Cnut failed to capture London; the final struggle 
took place at Assandun, or Ashingdon, when, 
after a desperate battle, the English fled. Ed- 
mund and Cnut met at the isle of Olney, iu the 
Severn, and divided the country between them : 
Cnut taking the northern part, and Edmund the 
southern Edmund’s death in 1016 gave the 
whole kingdom to the young Danish conqueror. 
His first act was to put to death some of the 
more powerful English chiefs, and to send 
Edmund’s two little sons out of the kingdom. 
In 1018 he levied a heavy Danegeld, with which 
he paid off his Danish warriors, keeping only the 
crews of forty ships. The kingdom he divided 
into the four earldoms of Mercia, Northumber- 
land, Wessex, and East Anglia. From this time 
onwards till his death Cnutfs character seems to 
have become completely changed. At once he 
laid aside his ruthless temper to become a wise, 
temperate, devout, and law-abiding ruler. He 
strove also to govern England according to 
English ideas, restored the equal rights that had 
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prevailed in Edgar’s time, and gradually replaced 
the Danish earls with native Englishmen. 
ASthelnoth became Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
Godwins, Earl of Wessex. He himself married 
Emma, the widow of Kthelred. He was libeial 
to monasteries and churches, and reverent to the 
memory of the native saints. He made a 
pilgrimage to Rome in 1026-27, and his letter 
sent thence to his subjects reveals alike the noble 
simplicity Of his nature and his high conception 
of the duty of a king. The death of Harold m 
1018 liad given him the crown of Denmark ; that 
of Olaf in 1030 secured him m the possession of 
Norway. He died at Shaftesbury, 12th Nov. 
1035. See Larson’s Canute, the Great (1912). 

Oanvnges, William ( c . 1399-1474), a great 
Bristol merchant, mayor, ami M.P., who rebuilt 
St Mary Redcliffe, and, having taken ordeis, in 
1469 became dean of the college of Westbuiy. 

Capeflgue, BAmsTi: Honors Raymond (1802- 
72), a French historical writer, born at Maiseilles. 

Capel, Arthur, Lord, born about 1610, was 
raised to the peerage in 1641, and fought foi the 
king through the Great Rebellion Captured at 
Colchester m 1648, ho escaped from the Tower, 
but was retaken, and beheaded 9th March 1619. 
— His eldest son, Arthur (1631-83), was created 
Earl of Essex m 1661. Viceroy of Ireland (1072— 
77), and first Lord-commissioner of the Treasury 
(1679), on the discovery of the Rye House Plot he 
was sent to the Tower, where he was ionnd with 
his throat cut— probably by lus own hand From 
him the present Earl of Ebsex is descended. 

Capel, Monsiqnor Thomas John (1830-1911), 
a Homan Catholic churchman, celebrated till 
about 1878 as a Loudon pulpit oiator, died at 
Sacramento. He figures as ‘ Catesby ’ in IMluur. 

Capell, Edward (1713-81), was born near Bury 
St Edmunds, and published an edition of Shake- 
speare (10 vola. 1768) and Notes and Various 
Headings to Shakespeare (3 vols. 1783). 

Capella, Martianus Mineus Felix ( fio . 4S0 
a.d.), a native of Africa, whose Satiricon , a kind 
of encyclopaedia, highly esteemed during the 
middle ages, is a medley of proso and verse, full 
of curious learning. The best editions aie by 
Kopp (1836) and Eyssenhardt (1866). 

Capetlan Dynasty, tho third Frankish dyn- 
asty, which was founded by Duke Hugo*Capet m 
987, and continued to rulo France till 1328. 

Capgrave, John (1393-1464), chiomcler, theo- 
logian, and provincial of the Augustine B’riars in 
England, was bom and died at Lynn, studied 
probably at Cambridge, and was ordained priest 
about 1418, having already entered lus order at 
Lynn. His workq include, in Latin, Bible com- 
mentaries; sermons; Nova legenda Anglire, 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 1516 ; De illus - 
tribus’ Henricis, giving the lives of twenty-four 
emperors of Germany, kings of England, Ac., all 
of the name of Henry ; and Vita Ilumfredi Duds 
Glocestrice. Among his English works are a life of 
St Katherine in verse (ed. by Horst nann, Early 
Eng. Text Soc. 1898), and A Chronicle of England 
from the Creation to 1UV7 (‘Rolls Series,’ 1858). 
Ye Solace of Pilgrimes, a descuption of Rome, was 
traced to him, and edited by Mills (1911). 

Capistrano, Giovanni da (1886-1450), born at 
Capistrano in the Abruzzi, entered the Franciscan 
order at thirty. From 1426 he was employed as 
legate by several popes, and acted as inquisitor 
against the Fraticelli. In 1450 he preached a 
crusade in Germany against Turks and heretics, 
and opposed the Hussites in Moravia. His fanati- 


cism led to many cruelties, such as the racking 
and burning of forty Jews in Breslau. When 
Belgrade was besieged by Mohammed II. in 1466, 
he led a labble of 60,000 to its lelief ; but he died 
at lllock, on the Danube. He was canonised in 
1690. [Ca-pis-trah'no.] 

Capito, or Kopfel, Wolfgang Fabricius 
(1478-1541), reformer, born at Hagenau m Alsace, 
entered the Benedictine order, and in 1515 be- 
came professor of Theology at Basel. He ap- 
proved of Luther’s action, but in 1519 entered the 
service of Archbishop Albert of Mainz ; and did 
not till later declare for the Reformation. See 
Capito und Bucer, by J. W. Baum (1800). 

Capo d’lstrias (or D’Istria), Ioannes Anto- 
nios, Count, president of the Greek republic, 
was born, lltli February 1776, in Corfu, and in 
1809, after holding a high position in the Ionian 
Islands, passed to the diplomatic service of 
Russia. In 1828 lie entered on a seven years’ 
presidency of Greece ; but imbued as lie was with 
Russian ideas, lus autocratic measures aroused 
discontent; and on 9th October 1831 he was assas- 
sinated in a church at Nauplia. See Lives by 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy (Berl. 1864), and Dragou- 
lms (Pur 1891) His leeble brother, Iony Augos- 
tinos (177S-18;»7), succeeded him, but resigned in 
the following April. 

Cappello, Bianca (1548-87), the Venetian mis- 
tress, and from 1579 wife, of B'rancesco de’ Medici, 
Duke of Florence (1541-87), with whom she was 
supposed, but falsely in all likelihood, to have 
been poisoned by his brother, the Cardinal Fer- 
dinando. See monograph by Saltini (1863). 

Cappellus, Ludovicus (1585-1658), French 
Protestant and pioiessor of Theology at Saumur. 

Cappo'ni, Gino, Marchese (1792-1876), his- 
torian and Dante scholar, blind from 1844, was 
bom and died aL Florence. See Lives by 
Montft/io (1872) and Von Iteumont (1880). 

Caprivi, Georg Leo, Graf von, German im- 
perial chancellor, was born m Berlin, 24tli Feb. 
1831, the descendant of a family originally Friulian, 
winch .settled m Silesia in the 17th c , and is 
sometimes called Capnvi de Caprara de Monte- 
cuculi Entering tho army in 1849, he fought m 
the campaigns ot 1864 and 1866, and in the Franco- 
German war of 1870 was chief of the staff to the 
10th Army Coi ps. In 1883-88 lie was at the head 
of tho Admiralty, and then commander of his old 
army corps, till, on Bismarck’s fall m 1890, he 
became impel lal chancellor aud Prussian pnme- 
miiuster His principal measures were the army 
bills of 1892-93 and the commercial treaty with 
Russia in 1894, in the October of which year 
he was dismissed. He died 6th Feb. 1899. See 
Life by Gothein (1918). [Ao-pree'-vee.] 

Capua, Penelope Smyth, Princess of (d.1882), 
was an Irish young lady who in 1836 was four 
times married (at Rome, Madrid, Gretmt Green, 
and St George’s, Hanover Square) to ‘Bomba’s’ 
brother, the Prince of Capua (d. 1862), 

Capus, (Vincent Marie) Alfred, bom at Aix- 
en-Provence in 1858, turned from engineering to 
journalism, wrote Qui Perd Gagne (1890) and 
other novels ; La Veins (1901) aud other plays. 
Elected to the Acad6iuie iu 1910, he died iu 1922. 

Oaraboo, an impostor— Mary Wilcooke (1701- 
1864), a runaway domestic servant— who appeared 
at Aimondsbury, Gloucestershire, in April 1817, 
and posed as a lady of rank ignorant of English, 
from an island near China, called Javasu. 
Caracal]*, Rowan emperor, the sop gt tli# 
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Emperor Septtmius Severua, was bom at Lyons, 
188 A.D. He was originally named Bassianus , 
from his maternal grandfather, but his legal 
name was M. Aurelius Antoninus. Uaracalla was 
a nickname given him from his long hooded 
Gaulish tunic. After his father’s death at 
Eboraoum (York) in 211 he ascended the throne 
as co-regent with his brother Publius Septimms 
Antoninus Geta, whom he murdered. Ho next 
directed his cruelty against all Geta’s adherents, 
killing twenty thousand of both sexes— (including 
the great jurist Papinianus. Alter almost 
exhausting Italy by his oxtortious, ho turned 
to the provinces. In 214 he visited Gaul, Ger- 
many, Dacia, and Thrace ; and after a campaign 
against the Aletnauni, assumed the surname 
Alemannicus. He was assassinated, 8th Apnl 217, 
on the way from Edeo.su to Carrha*. 

Caraooi, or Carracci, Ludovico (1556-1610), 
the son of a butcher, was born at Bologna, studied 
at Venice and Parma, and with his two eousius, 
established m Bologna an ‘ eclectic ’ school of 
painting. Some of his finest works are presen ed 
at Bologna— among others, the ‘Madonna and 
Child Throned,’ ‘Madonna and Child Standing,’ 
the ‘Transfiguration,’ and the ‘ Nativity of St 
John the Baptist.— Aoosti no Caracci (1557- 
1602) was also born in Bologna, and became 
a disciple of his cousin Ludovico, but ho was 
too versatile to devote himself closely to any 
subject, though his ‘ Communion of St Jerome,’ 
still at Bologna, is an admirable work He 
dabbled in poetry and literature, and was a really 
great engraver on copper. His brother’s jeal- 
ousy is said to have dnven him from Rome 
(where they did the frescoes m the Farneoe 
palace) to Parma, where he diod — A nnibai t 
Caracci (1560-1609), boin m Bologna, was bred a 
tailor, but rapidly became a great pamtei under 
Ins cousin, and soon outstripped both him and 
his brother. The influence of Correggio and of 
Raphael largely moulded his style. Ills fame 
reached Rome, where he was employed to fresco 
the Farnese palace. He was bulled close to 
Raphael m the Pantheon. His most celebrated 
easel-picture is the ‘ Three Maries,’ now at Castle 
Howard.— Antonio Marziale Car\c<i (1583- 
1618), natural son of Agostino, was a pupil of 
Annibale. [Ca-rafc/i'er.] 

Caracciolo, Prince Franciw o (1752-99), had 
risen to the supreme command of King Feuli- 
nand’s navy, when in December 1798 ho nod with 
him before the French from Naples to Palermo 
Learning, however, of the intended confiscation 
of the estates of all absentees, he obtained per- 
mission to return to Naples, and theie entered 
the service of the ‘ Parthenopean Republic.’ 
For two months he ably directed the operations 
of the revolutionists, and not till their cause 
seemed hopeless did he quit the capital. He 
was captured in peasant disguise, and on 29th 
June was brought on board Nelson’s flag-ship, 
tried by a court-martial of Neapolitan officers, 
and hanged from the yard-arm ot a Neapolitan 
frigate. See Nelson; Paget’s Paradoxes and 
Pvxzles (1874) ; Gutteridge, Nelson and the Nea- 
politan Jacobins (1908). [Ca-ratch'o-lo.] 
Oarfte'tftOUf, C A RAT X cos, or Oabadoc, a British 
king, warred gallantly against the Homans 
(48-90 A.D.), but at length was completely over- 
thrown by Ostorius near Ludlow. His wife and 
daughter* fell into the hands of the victors ; lus 
brothers surrendered ; and he himself was deliv- 
ered up by Cartfsmandua, queen of the Brigantes. 
He was carried to Rome, 51 a.d., and exhibited 


in triumph by the emperor Claudius. According 
to tradition he died at Rome about 54 a.d. ; but 
there is absolutely no ground for supposing that 
the Claudia of 2 Tim. iv. 21 was his daughter, 
and introduced Christianity into Britain. 

Garafa, Michele (1785-1872), operatic com- 
poser, was born at Naples, and died in Paris. 

Caraffa, an ancient Neapolitan family, to 
which several caidinals and Pope Paul IV. (n.v.) 
belonged.— Carlo Caraffa (1517-61) fought in 
the Netherlands, joined the Knights of Malta, 
and was made cardinal by his uncle. Paul IV., 
who, however, had ultimately to banish the 
cardinal and his brothers from Rome for extor- 
tion. Pius IV. caused him to be put to death. 

Caran d’Aohe was the name assumed by Em- 
manuel Pon 6 (1858-1909), French caricaturist, 
born in Moscow 

Carausius (c. 215-293), Roman Emporor m 
Bntuin from 287 (ill his nnuder by Allectus, 
was oiigmally a Batavian pilot. 

Caravaggio, Michel Anoelo Merisi or 
Amfriohi da, painter, was born in 1569 at Cara- 
vaggio His father, a mason, employed him in 
preparing plaster for the fresco-painters of Milan, 
and, after studying the works of the great 
masters there for live years, and afterwards in 
Venice, lie went to Rome, where at length 
Cardinal del Monte noticed one of Ins pietuies. 
But his quairolsomeness soon involvecl him m 
difficulties. Having killed a man he fled to 
Malta, and tlieie obtained the favour of the 
Grand-master ; m making his way back to Rome, 
ho was wounded, lost all Ins baggage, caught a 
violent fever, and on reaching Porto Ercole, lay 
down on a bank and died (1609). Caravaggio 
gave in bis paintings expression to Ins own wild 
and gloomy character ; his ‘ Christ and the 
Disciples at Emmaus’ is in the National Gallery. 
— Polidoro Catdaua da Caravagoio (c. 1492- 
1543) was murdered by his seivant at Messina. 
He aided Raphael in Ins Vatican frescoes. His 
‘Christ bearing the Cross’ is m the Naples 
Museum. [Ca-ra-vafo ] 

Gar'cano, Giulio (1812-84), a Milanese poet. 

Cardan (Ital. Cardano; Latinised Cardanus), 
Jerome, mathematician, naturalist, physician, 
and philosopher, was born at Pavia, September 
24, 1501, tho natural son of a jurist of Milan. 
His education was us irregular as Ins birth, but 
he finally giaduated m medicine at Padua. As 
professor of Mathematics at Milan he practised 
medicine and gradually gamed a high reputation. 
In 1552 he visited Scotland, on an invitation 
fiom Archbishop Hamilton, and cured him 
ot asthma. In 1559 he became professor of 
Medicine at Pavia, later at Bologna ; and there 
m 1570 we find him in prison for heresy or debt, 
or both. Having regained his liberty in 1571. 
he went to Rome, where Gregory XII. peusioned 
him. He died in Rome, September 2, 1576, a 
few weeks after finishing lus candid autobio- 
graphy, De Propria Vita. Some have asserted 
that he starved lnmself to death, to fulfil a pre- 
diction he had made as to the time when he 
should die. He was a devoted astrologer. 
Cardan reveals throughout his works (10 vols. 
Lyons, 1063) an intellect of rare subtlety and 
force, with a sound conception of scientific 
method in spite of his empiricism and imperfect 
knowledge. He wrote over a hundred treatises 
on physics, mathematics, astronomy, astrology, 
rhetouc, history, ethics, dialectics, natural his- 
tory, music, and medicine. See Lives by Henry 
Morley (2 vols. 1854) and W. G. Waters (1809). 
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Oordi. See Ciooli. 

Cardigan 5 James Thomas Brudenell, Earl 
of (1797-1808), sat in the House of Commons 
from 1818 to 1887, when he succeeded his father 
as seventh earl. He entered the army in 1824, 
and rapidly bought himself into the command of 
the 15th Hussars, which he resigned in 1833, on 
the acquittal of au officer whom he had illegally 
put under arrest. From 1830 to 1847 he com- 
manded the 11th Hussars, on which he spent 
£10,000 a year, and which he made the crack 
regiment in the service. He never was popular 
with his officers, and his treatment of them 
brought about a duel with Captain Harvey 
Tuckett, for which in 1841 Cardigan was tned 
before the House of Lords, but escaped through 
a legal quibble. He commanded a cavalry 
brigade under Lord Lucan m the Crimea, and 
led the Six Hundred at Balaclava. He was 
inspector-general of cavalry 1855-00. 

Carducot, Giosufe (July 27, 1836-Feb. 16, 1007), 
Italian poet, was horn, a physician's son, atVahli- 
caste! lo, Pisa province. In 1800 lie became pro- 
fessor of Italian Liteiatme at Bologna, in 1876 
was returned to the Italian pai Lament as a re- 
publican, and in 1890 was nominated a senator. 
He was awarded a Nobel prize m 1906. See 
complete edition of lus Poems (Bologna, 20 vols 
1889-1909) ; Ins Coi respondance (1913-14) ; studies 
by Chmiini (1903), A. Jeauroy (Par H>11), O 
Williams (1914), Benedetto Cioeo (1920), and A 
N Bickerstetli’s selection and verse tianslations 
(1913). [Kar-doot'chce.] 

Cardwell, Edward, Viscount (1813-80), born 
in Liverpool, at Oxfoid obtained a double flist 
and a fellowship From a Peelite gradually 
becoming a Libeial, lie was Piesident of the 
Board of Tiade (1852-55), Chief-socretaiy for Iie- 
land (1859-61), Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster (1 S61 -64), Colonial Secretary (1864-66), and 
Secretary for War (1808-74). Heoigauiser of the 
British army, he was raised to the peerage m 1874 

Oardme, Maria Antonin (1784-1833), chef de 
cuisine and author, was horn and died in Pans. 
He wrote Les Dfjeunets de VKmpereur Napolton , 
La Cuisine Franqaise , &c , and, as Talleyiaiid’s 
cook, played an nnpoitant part at the Congress 
of Vienna. [ Ka-rem'. ] 

Carew, Bamfylde Moore (1693-c. 1770), son 
of the rector of Bickleigli, near Tiverton, and 
4 king of the gipsies.’ 

Carew, John Edward (c. 1785-1S68), sculptor, 
was born at Waterford, and died in London. 

Carew, Richard (1555-1620), Cornish topo- 
grapher and poeti,-was born and died at Antony 
House, near St Germans. 

Carew, Thomas (c. 1598-1039), poet, after 
quitting Coipua Christi College, Oxford, without 
a degree, studied in the Middle Temple. 'Between 
1013 and 1619 he visited Italy, Holland, Franco ; 
afterwards he rose into high favour with Charles I. 
His Poems (1640, ed. by J. W. ELo worth, 1893 ; 
and A. Vincent, 1899), mostly lyrical and amatory, 
exhibit much fancy and tenderness. 

Carey, Henry, poet and musician, is believed 
to have been an illegitimate son of George Savile, 
Marquis of Halifax (1038-95), and was very young 
when he published his first volume of poems 
( 1718 ). He wrote innumerable songs, witty 
poems, burlesques, farces, and dramatic pieces, 
sometimes composing the accompanying music. 
His best-known poem is ‘Sally m our Alley;’ 
there is no sufficient ground for attributing 
‘ God save the King ’ to him. He died suddenly, 


by his ovfti hand apparently, 4th October 
1748. 

Carey, Henry Charles, political economist, 
was born, 15th December 1793, at Philadelphia. 
Hither his father, Matthew Carey (1700-1839), 
a journalist who had been thrown into puson lor 
Nationalist opinions, had emigrated from Ireland 
in 1784, to become a successful publisher and 
author, known especially for his Vindicvm Hibcr- 
nica written to confute Godwin and other Eng- 
lish misrepresenters of Ireland Henry Charles 
early became a partner in lus father’s bookselling 
business ; and when m 1835 he retired from busi- 
ness to devote lninself to his favourite study, 
lie was at the head of the largest publishing 
concern in the United States. He died 18th 
October 1879. Among Ins works were Principles 
oj Political Economy (3 \ols. 1887-40) and Prin- 
ciples of Social Science (3 vols. 1858-59). Origin- 
ally a zealous free-tiader, he came to regard free 
tude as impossible in the existing state of 
American industry ; it might be the ideal to- 
vvaids which the country should tend, but a 
peiiod of pioteetion was indispensable. See 
Memoir by Eldei (Plnl. 1880). 

Carey, James (1845-83), a Dublin builder and 
town-councillor, who joined the Fenians about 
1861, and helped to found the 4 lnvincibles’ in 
1881. He betrayed his associates in the murder 
of Lord Fiedonck Cavendish (q.v.) and Mr 
Bin he, and on the voyage between Capetown 
and Natal was shot dead by a bricklayer, Patrick 
O’Doiinell, who was hanged in London. 

Carey, John, LL D. (1756-1826), an Irish 
classical master in London, remembered by his 
G tad us ad I’urnassum (1824). 

Carey, Sir Kqf\rt (c 1560-1639), youngest 
son of Lord Hui&.ion, for the last ten years of 
Elizabeth’s reign was English waulen on the 
Bolder marches. He was pi esent at her death- 
bed (1003), and in sixty houts galloped with the 
news to Edinburgh. Cliailes I created hnn Earl 
of Monmontn. He died 12th Apnl lb39, 

Carey, Rosa Nouchktte (1840-1909), born iu 
London, wrote many stones for guls. 

Carey, William, D D , missionary and orient- 
alist, was born at Pauleispuiy. near Towcester, 
17th August 1761. Appi enticed to a shoemaker, 
he joined the Baptists in 1783, and thiee years 
later became a minister, first at Moulton m 
Northamptonshire, and then at Leicester. In 
1793 he and a Mr Thomas were chosen the first 
Baptist missionaries to India, where he founded 
the Serampur mission m 1799, and from 1801 to 
1830 was Oriental piofessor at Fott- William Col- 
lege, Calcutta. He died 9th June 1834. Besides 
his labours on the Bible or portions thereof in 
about forty ouental languages, he published 
grammars and dictionaues of Bengali, Marathi, 
Sanskrit, fee. See Lives by Culross (1881) and 
Dr G Smith (1884). 

Cargill, Donald, Covenanter, was bom about 
1019 at Rattray, near Blairgowrie, studied at 
Aberdeen and St Andrews, and in 1655 was 
ordained minister of the Barony parish in Glas- 
gow. Ejected for denouncing the Restoration, 
he became an indefatigable field preacher, fought 
at Bothwell Bridge, and -took part with Richard 
Cameron in the famous Sanquhar declaration 
(1680). Having excommunicated the king, 
the Duke of York, and others at Torwood, Stir- 
lingshire, he was seized, and suffered at the cross 
of Edinburgh, 17fch July 1681. [g hard.] 

Oarlsslml, Giacomo (1604-74), composer, was 
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organist from 1628 in Rome. He did much to 
develop the sacred cantata. [Ca-rw'si-mee.] 

Carl. See Charles. 

Oarldn, Emilie (1807-921, Swedish novelist, 
was born at Stroinstad, and died at Stockholm. 
The first of her novels (31 vols. 18G9-75) appealed 
in 1838; many have been translated into English. 
See her Reminiscences (1878). 

Carleton, Guy, Lord Dorchester (1724-ISOS), 
born at Strabane, Co. Tyrone, seived under 
Cumberland on the Continent, under Wolfe m 
Canada. Governor of Quebec 1706-70, 1775-77, 
1786-91, 1793-96, be successfully defended the 
city against the Americans, whom he defeated 
at Lake Champlain, 1776. In 1782-83 he was 
British Commander- in -chief in America. As 
soldier ' and statesman ho did much to save 
Canada for the British Empire. See L\ ft by 
A. G. Bradley (‘Makers of Canada,’ 1907). 

Carleton, Will (1845-1913), author of Farm 
Ballads (1873), City Ballads (18S5), &c , born m 
Hudson, Michigan, graduated at Hillsdale College. 

Carleton, William (1794-1869), born at Prillisk, 
Co. Tyrone, of peasant biith, the youngest of 
fourteen children, took to tuition and literature 
in Dublin, contributing sketches to the Christian 
Examiner , republished as Traits and Stoi les of the 
Irish Peasantry (1830). A second sei les (1833) was 
no less well received ; and in 1839 appeared the 
powerful story, Fardorougha the Miser His tales, 
mostly pathetic, include the humoious Misfor- 
tunes of Barney Branagan. Valentine M l Clutchy 
1845), Rody the Rover (1846), The Black Prophet 
1847), and The Tithe Proctor (1849) aie also note- 
worthy. See his Autobiography (2 vols 1896) 
Carll, Giovanni Rinaldo (1720-95), Italian 
economist and archaeologist, best known by his 
Della Moneta (1754-60). [CaVlee.] 

Carlile, Richard (1790-1843), born at Ash- 
burton, Devon, became a chemist’s boy and a tin. 
man’s apprentice, vended the Radical Black Dwarf 
through London, next sold thousands of Southey’s 
Wat Tyler, reprinted Hone’s Parodies, and wrote 
a series of imitations of them, for which he got 
eighteen weeks in the King’s Bench. This was 
the first of a series of imprisonments whose total 
amounted to nine years and lour months. See 
Holyoake’s Life and Character of Jt Cm lile (1848). 

Carlisle, George William Frederick 
Howard, seventh Earl of, K.G., was born m 
London, 18th April 1802. Educated at Eton and 
Christ Church, Oxford, he took in 1821 the 
Chancellor’s and Newdigate prizes, and graduated 
with a first-class in classics. M P. for Morpeth in 
1826, he at once attached himself to the cause of 
parliamentary reform. In 1830 he was elected for 
Yorkshire, and after the Reform Bill, for the 
West Riding, a seat which he lost in 1841, but 
recovered in 1846. Under Melbourne he was 
Chief-secretary for Ireland (1835-41), and under 
Russell (1846-52) Chief-commissioner of Woods 
and Forests, and afterwards Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. In 1848 he succeeded to 
the peerage, and was Lord-lieutenant of Ireland 
in 1855 and 1859. He wrote a Dutry in Turkish 
and Greek Waters (1854), Poems (I860), &c. lie 
died at Castle Howard, 5th December 1804. 

Carlisle, Lucnr, Countess of (1599-1660), second 
daughter of the ninth Earl of Northumberland, 
in 1617 married James Hay, afterwards Earl of 
Carlisle (d. 1686). Witty and beautiful, she was 
the friena of Strafford, and, after his fall, played 
an Intricate game of intrigue, which in 1649 
brought her for some rapnths to the Tower. 


Carlo Doloi. See Dolci. 

Carlos, Don, son of Philip II. by his first wife, 
Maria of Portugal, was born at Valladolid, July 
1545 He was sent to study at Alcala de Henares, 
where bo profited so little that the king 
invited a nephew, the Archduke Rudolf, to 
Spain, intending to make hun Ins heir. Weak, 
vicious, and cruel, he eaily conceived a strong 
aversion towards the king’s confidants, and m 
confession to a priest, on Christmas Eve 1567, 
betrayed his puipose to assassinate a certain 
person. As the king was believed to bo the 
intended victim, this confession was divulged; 
and Don Cailos was tried and found guilty of 
conspiring against the life of his father. The 
sentence was left ior the king to pronounce. 
Philip declared that he could make no exception 
m favour of such an unworthy sou ; but sentence 
of death was nob formally recorded. Shortly 
afterwards Don Carlos died, July 24, 1568. The 
suspicion that he was poisoned or strangled has 
no valid evidence to support it; and the story 
which obtained currency through Schiller’s Don 
Carlos was due to the romancing pen of Samt- 
R&il m 1672 Its credibility was shattered first 
in 1817 by Llorente, and in 1829 by Ranke. See 
works by Gachard (2d ed. Paris, 1867) and 
Mauronbreeher (2d ed. Berlin, 1876), and Stirling- 
Maxwell’s Don John of Austria (1883). 

Carlos, Don (1788-1865), Recond son of 
Chatles IV. of Spain, on the accession of liia 
niece Isabella in 1838, asserted his claim to the 
throne— a claim reasserted by his son, Don 
Carlos (1818-61), Count de Montemolin, and 
by his nephew, Don Carlos (1848-1909). (Jailist 
risings, whose strength lay in the Basque prov- 
inces, occuried m 1834-39 and 1872-76. 

Carlos, or Careless, William, a royalist officer 
who hid with Charles II. (q.v.) m the oak at 
Boscobel, and died m 1689. 

Oarlstadt (properly, Andreas Rudolf Boden* 
stein), reformer, born prior to 1483 at Carlstadt 
in Bavaria, in 1517 joined Luther, who in 1521 
rebuked his iconoclastic zeal, and whom he after- 
wards opposed on the question of the Eucharist. 
Accused of participation m the Peasants' War, 
he fled to Switzerland, and became professor of 
Theology at Basel. He died 25th December 1541. 

Carlyle, Alexander, of Inveresk, was bom, 
26th January 1722, at Cummertiees manse, Dum- 
friesshiiH, but brought up at Prestonpans. 
Educated at Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Leyden, 
he was minister of Inveresk from 1748 till his 
death, 25th August 1805. The friend of Hutne, 
Adam Smith, Smollett, John Home, &c., with 
Robertson the historian he led the moderate 
party m the Church of Scotland ; he was Moder- 
ator of the General Assembly in 1770, and was 
made Dean of the Chapel-ioyal in 1789. His im- 
posing presence earned him the name of ‘Jupiter 
Carlyle;' ‘he was,' says Sir Walter Scott, ‘the 
giandest demigod I ever saw ’ See liis interest- 
ing Autobiography , first edited in 1860 by John 
Hill Burton (new ed. 1910). 

Carlyle, Thomas, was born, 4th December 
1795, at Ecclefechan In Dumfriesshire. He was 
the second son of James Carlyle (1758-1882), a 
stonemason of fearless independence and strong 
natural faculty ; but his first son by his second 
wife, Margret Aitken (1771-1858). From the 
Ecclefechan school he proceeded in 1805 to 
Annan Academy ; and in 1809 he entered Edin- 
burgh University, where he excelled in geometry. 
In 1818 he bogan preparation for the ministry of 
the Church of Scotland ; but in 1814 he competed 
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successfully at Dumfries for the mathematical 
mastership of Annan Academy, and in 1810 
accepted the post of assistant at the parish (or 
grammar) school of Kirkcaldy. Ere long tne 
work of teaching became intolerable, and when 
in the end of 1818 he removed to Edinburgh, 
he had abandoned all thoughts of the ministry. 
Here he obtained private teaching; for Brewster, 
editor of the Edinburgh Encyclopaedia, he wrote 
many articles, chiefly biographical and geo- 
graphical ; and he translated Legendre’s Elements 
of Geometry. In 1819 he began the study of Scots 
Law, but found law as uncongenial as divinity. 
Till 1822 he lived in Edinburgh, absorbed in 
German literature, especially Goethe, who had an 
abiding influence on him In 1821 lie was 
introduced through Ins friend Edward Irving, 
to Irving’s pupil Miss Jane Baillie Welsh (1S01- 
06), only daughter of Dr John Welsh, medical 
practitioner in Haddington, who had loft his 
daughter sole heiress of the small estate of 
Craigenputtock, 10 miles from Dumfries. In 
1822 Irving, entering on the pastorate of the 
Caledonian Chapel in London, recommended 
Carlyle as tutor to Charles Duller (q.v.). Car- 
lyle found his duties pleasai.o, and was now 
able to give substantial pecuniary aid to Ins 
family, particularly as regarded the education 
of his younger brother John Aitken Carlyle, 
M.D. (1801-79), the translator in 1840 of Dante’s 
Inferno. Now also he arranged to write a Life 
of Schiller and a translation of the Wilhelm 
Meister of Goethe. He paid his first visit to 
London m 1824, and remained there till the pub- 
lication in book-form of his Schiller (1825). At 
this time he received the lirst of a series of 
letters from Goethe, and made the acquaintance 
of Coleridge, Thomas Campbell, Allan Cunning- 
ham, Procter, and other notabilities In 1825 
he removed to tlio farm of Hoddam Hill, near lus 
father’s farm of Mainhill, which he had leased, 
his brother Alexander doing the farming, while 
he translated German romances. In 1820 his 
father and he had removed to Scotsbrig farm, 
when in October he married Miss Welsh, and 
settled m Edinburgh. Here he completed four 
volumes of translations from Tieck, Musceus, 
and Richter ( German Romance , 1826), and sent 
his first article on Jean Paul Richter to the 
Edinburgh Review* in 1S27. In 1828 they removed 
to Craigenputtock, and theie they lived for six 
years, Carlyle writing meanwhile magazine 
articles on Burns, Samuel Johnson, Goethe, Vol- 
taire, Diderot, Schiller, &c. Ho also wrote a 
History of German Lit nature, the best parts of 
which were subsequently published in the form 
of essays; and m 1833-34 there appeared in 
Fraser's Magazine his most characteristic work, 
Sartor * Rcsartus , the fantastic hero of which, 
Teufelsdrockh, illustrates In his life and opinions 
the mystical ‘Philosophy of Clothes.’ In Sartor 
he abandoned the simple diction of lus earlier 
essays for the thoroughly individual style of lus 
later works — eruptive, ejaculatory, .but always 
powerful. In 1884 Carlyle, resolved to try Ins 
fortune m London, established himself m the 
house, 6 Cheyne Row, Chelsea, In which he lived 
till the day of his death. II is French Revolution , 
which established his reputation as a literary 
enius of the highest order, appeared in 1837. 
n 1837, 1838, 1839, and 1840 lie lectured on 
‘ German Literature,’ ‘The History of Literature,’ 
‘The Revolutions of Modern Europe,’ and 
'Heroes and Hero-worship.' In 1838 appeared 
Sartor in book-form, and tne first edttion of his 
Miscellanies; in 1889 Chartism, the first of a 


series of attacks on the shams and corruptions 
of modern society; in 1848 Past and Present , 
and m 1850 Latter-day Pamphlets. Cromwell'S 
Utters and Speeches (1845) completely revolu- 
tionised the public estimate of its subject In 
1851 he published a biogtaphy of his friend John 
Sterling. From this time Carlyle gave himself 
up entirely to his largest work, The Jlistory oj 
Friedrich II. commonly called Frederick the Gnat 
(1858-05). As Loid Rector of Edinburgh Univer- 
sity he delivered an addiess m which he em- 
bodied lus moral experiences in the form of 
advice to the younger members of Ins audience 
(I860); three weeks later his wife died very 
suddenly. Carlyle’s grief developed into re- 
morse when he discovered from her letters and 
journal that during a period of their married 
life Ins irritability of temper and unconscious 
want of consideration for her wishes had caused 
her much misery and even ill-health. The Letters 
and Memorials of Jane Welsh Cailyle prove Mrs 
Carlyle to have been one of the keenest critics, 
most brilliant letter-writers, and most accom- 
plished women of her time. In 1867 there 
appeared m Macmillan's Magazine Carlyle’s view 
of British democracy, under the title of * Shoot- 
ing Niagara.' He prepared a special edition of 
Ins collected works, and added to them in 1875 
a fresh volume containing ‘The Early Kings 
of Norway’ and an ‘Essay on the Portraits 
of John Knox.’ In 1874 he accepted the 
Prussian Older of Merit, bestowed in recogni- 
tion of his life of Frederick the Great, who 
founded the Order When Disraeli offered him 
a G.C.B. and a pension, he declined l>oth. 
He died on 5th February 1881 at his house 
m Chelsea, and was laid in the churchyard of 
Ecclefechan beside Ins kindred. As a prophet 
in the guise of a mai of letters, Cailyle exerted 
a gieater influence on British literature during 
the middle of the nineteenth century, and on the 
ethical, religious, and political beliefs, of his 
time, than any of his contemporaries. As a 
humorist usiiic. humour as a weapon for the 
enforcement ot his opinions, he has no superior. 
As a master of the graphic m style he has no 
rival and no second. Irutable and intolerant 
though he was, he was incapable of conscious 
injustice, vindictiveness, or insincerity. See his 
Reminiscences (Fronde’s and Noi ton’s editions); 
Fronde’s Life (4 \ols. 1882-84); lus wife’s Letters 
and Memorials (1883); lus and her Love Letters 
(1909); lus Coriespondence with Emerson (1883), 
Eai l y Letters (1886-88); Bibliography , by Shepherd 
(1881); book** by Wylie (1881), Moncure Conway 
(1881), Masson (1885), Garnett (1887), Nichol (1892), 
Duffy (1892), Chesterton (1902), Craig (1908), Ralli 
(1920), and D. A. Wilson (1923 ztseq.). The contro- 
versy about his relations with his wife, reopened 
in 1903 by New Letters of Mrs Carlyle’s, prefaced 
by Crichton-Browne, and Froude’s My Relations 
with Carlyle , was continued by Alex. Carlyle 
(1903) ami D. A Wilson (1913). 

Oarmagnola, Francesco (1390-1432), condot- 
tieio and cominander-in-chief of the Venetian 
forces, beheaded for failure. [Car-man-ycfUx.] 

Carman, Bliss, a Canadian nature-poet, born 
at Fredericton, New Brunswick, in 1801, con- 
tributed poems to the Atlantic Monthly, Century, 
Ac. ' His Collected Poems appeared m 1905. He 
collaborated with Ricluird Hovey. 

Carmen Sylva, the pen-name of Elizabeth, 
queen of Ronmania, who was born 29th De- 
cember 1843, the daughter of Prince Hermann 
of Wied Neuwied, and married King (then 
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Prince) Charles of Roum&ma in 1869. Her only 
child, a daughter, died in 1874, and out of her 
sorrow arose her literary activity. Two poems, 
printed privately at Leipzig in 1880 under the 
name * Carmen Sylva,’ were followed by Stiirme 
(1881), Leidens Ei aengang (1882 ; trans. as Pilgrim 
Sorrow by H. Zimmern, 1884), Penstes d'uneReine 
(1882), Meister Manole (1892), and other woiks in 
German, Roumanian, French, and English. In 
the war of 1877-78 she endeared heiself t6 her 
people by her devotion to tho wounded She 
aied March 2, 1916. See her Fiom Memory's 
Shrine: Reminiscences (1911), and Life by her 
collaborator, Mme. Kreinnitz (new ed. 1908) 

Carnarvon, Henry Howard Molyneux 
Herbert, Earl of (1831-90), took a first-class 
in classics at Oxford in 1852, having succeeded 
his father as fourth earl in 1849 As Lord Dei by's 
Colonial Secretary (1866) he had moved the second 
reading of a bill for the confederation of the 
British North American colonies, when, with 
the future Marquis of Salisbury, he resigned 
office upon the Reform Bill of 1867. On Disiaeli’s 
return to power in 1874, Carnarvon resumed office 
as Colonial Secietary, vainly tried to promote 
federation in 8 Africa, and once more resigned 
(Jan. 1878) on the despatch of the British fleet to 
the Dardanelles. In 1885-86 he was Lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, and his negotiations with Parnell 
gave rise, two years later, to controversy Car- 
narvon was author of The Druses of Mount Lebanon 
(1860) and Reminiscences of Athens and the Morea 
(1869); translated the Agamemnon , Odyssey , and 
Prometheus Vmctus; and edited new letters of 
Chesterfield’s. See nlso his Essays (1896), Speeches 
on Canadian Affaits (1902). 

Carneades (c 213-129 b c ), Gieek philosopher, 
founder of the Third or New Academy, was horn 
at Cyrene, and died at Athens [Car-nc’a-deez.) 

Carneg'Ie, Andrew, iron-master, was born 
25th November 1835, in Dunfeimlme, whence 
his father, a weaver, emigrated in 1848 to Pitts- 
burgh. Factoiy hand, telegraphist, and railway 
clerk, he invested lus savings in oil lands, and 
after the civil war in the business which grew 
into the largest non and steel works in Anieuca. 
He retired Tn 1901, a multi-nnllionaii e, to Skibo 
Castle in Sutherland, and died at Lenox, Mass., 
11th August 1918. His benefactions exceeded 
£70,000,000, including public libraries through- 
out U.S A. and Britain, Pittsburgh Carnegie 
Institute, Washington Carnegie Institution, Hero 
Funds, Hague Peace Temple, Pan-Amencan 
Union Building, and great gifts to Scottish 
and American universities, Dunfermline, &c. 
Besides records of coaching tours, and an Auto- 
biography (1 ( >20), lie wrote Triumphant Denioc- 
racy y The Gospel of Wealth , Problems of To-day . 

Carnot, Lazare Nicolas Marguerite (1758- 
1823), the ‘organiser of victory’ during the 
French Revolution, was born at Nolay, C6te 
d’Or, entered tlie army as engineer, in 1791 be- 
came a member of the Legislative Assembly, 
and in the Convention voted for the death of 
Louis XVI. During a mission to the army of 
the north, he took temporary command and 
gained the victory of Wattignies. Elected into 
the Committee of Public Safety and entrusted 
with the organisation of the armies of the 
Revolution, he raised fourteen armies, and drew 
up a plan of operations by which the forces 

the European reaction were repelled from the 
frontier. Though he endeavoured to restrict the 
power of Robespierre, he was accused after the 
Reign of Terror ; but the charge was dismissed. 


Having as a member of the Directory opposed, 
in 1797, the extreme measures of Barras, his 
colleague, he was sentenced to deportation as a 
suspected royalist Escaping to Germany, he 
wrote a defence which conduced to the over- 
throw of his colleagues in 1799. The 18th Bru- 
maire brought him back to Paris, where in 1800, 
as Minister of War, he helped to achieve the 
brilliant results of the Italian and Rhenish cam- 
paigns. He retired when he understood the am- 
bitious plans of the emperor, but on his reverses, 
hastened to offer his services, and received 
the command of Antwerp m 1814, which he 
heroically defended. During the Hundred Days 
ho was Minister of the Interior; and after 
the second restoiation retired first to Warsaw, 
and next to Magdeburg, where he died. He 
wrote much on mathematics, military tactics, 
<fec. See his son’s Mcmoires (2 vols. 1861-64 ; new 
ed. 1907) ; his Correspondance , ed. by Charavay 
(1892 et seq ) ;f Lives bv Arago (1850), Picaud 
(1885), and Bon nat (1888). — His son, Nicolas 
Leonard Sadi (1796-1832), founder of the science 
of tliermo-dynamics, was born at Paris, became a 
captain of engineers, but died of cholera. He 
wiote Reflexions sur la Puissance du Feu (1824). — 
Another son, Lazarf. IIippolyte Carnot, born 
at St Omer, Ctii Aptil 1801, was in early life a 
disciple of St Simon, but left that school pro- 
testing against Enfantm’s ‘ organisation of adul- 
tery,’ and devoted himself to the inculcation of 
a more orthodox and virtuous socialism. After 
the February Revolution (1848) he was appointed 
Minister of Public Instruction, but soon re- 
signed In 1863 he entered the Corps Legislatif, 
and the National Assembly in 1871. Elected 
a life-senator m 1875, he died 16th March 
1888. lie wrote an Exposk of St Simoruan- 
ism and Memoires of bis father, Gr6goire, and 
Bar6ro.— Mahje Fkanqois Sadi Carnot, Presi- 
dent of the French Republic, was born at 
Limoges, 11th August 1837. the eldest son of the 
last named. He studied at the Ecole Poly- 
techniquo, and became a civil engineer. In 
1871 be was chosen to the National Assembly, 
and was finance minister in 1879 and 1887. Dis- 
tinguished for integrity and moderation, he was 
in Dec. 1887, on Gr6vy’s resignation, chosen Presi- 
dent of the Republic, but was stabbed at Lyons 
by an aiiaiclust, 24th June 1894. See Dteyfous’ 
Les trois Carnot (1895). [Car-noh.] 

Caro, Annibale (1507-66), Italian poet and 
prose- writer, lived as secretary with a succession 
of cardinals, and died at Rome. [Caii-ro.] 

Caro, Elme 14arie (1826-87), Me plnlosophe 
des dames,’ born at Poilieis, became in 1857 a 
lectui er at the ficole Normal®, in 1864 professor 
at the Sorbonne, and in 1876 was elected to the 
Fiench Academy. His works include Le Mysti- 
cisme a u XFIll* Slide (1852-54), L’ldte de Dieu 
(1864), La Philosoyhie de Goethe (1866), Le Pessi- 
misme au XIX 9 Siecle (1878), Milanges et Portraits 
(1888), and Variitis LitUraxres (1889). 

Caroline of Anspach (1683-1737), the queen ot 
George II. (q.v,), upheld Walpole and humoured 
the king. See Greenwood’s Hanoverian Queens oj 
England (1909), and study by W. H. Wilkins 
(1901). For her granddaughter Caroline Matilda, 
see Struensee. 

Caroline, Amelia Elizabeth (1768-1821), wife 
of George IV., was the second daughter of Charles 
William, Duke of Bruuswick-Wolfenbdttel, and 
of George III.'s sister, Augusta. In 1795 she 
married the Prince of Wales. The marriage was 
disagreeable to him, and although she bore him a 
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daughter, the Princess Charlotte (q.v.), he let 
her live by herself at Shooters Hill and Black- 
heath, the object of much sympathy. Reports to 
her discredit led the king in 1806 to cause in- 
vestigation to be made into her conduct, which 
was found to be imprudent, but not criminal. 
In 1814 she obtained leave to visit Brunswick, 
and afterwaids to make a farther tour. She 
visited the Mediterranean coasts, ami lived lor 
some time on the Lake of Como, an Italian, 
Bergami, being in her company. When George 
came to the throne in 1820, she was oflered an 
annuity of £50,000 to renounce the title of queen 
and live abroad ; when she refused, and made a 
triumphal entry into London, the government 
instituted proceedings against her for adultery. 
Much that was very repiehensible was proved, 
blither husband’s usage, and the splendid defence 
of Brougham, caused such a general feeling m 
her favour, that the ministry gave up the Divorce 
Bill. She assumed the rank of loyalty, but was 
turned away from Westminster Abbey door at 
George IV. ’s coronation, July 11), 1821. On August 
7 she died. See books by Cleriei (trans 1007), 
L. Melville (1912), and Greenwood’s Hanoverian 
Queens (v ol li 1911). 

Carolus-Duran. See Duran. 

Oarovd, Friedrich Wilhelm (1780-1852), 
liberal Catholic philosopher, born at Coblenz. 

Carpaocio, Vittore (c 1455-1522), painter, was 
born in Venice, some say as late as 1465. Ills 
rich colouring and acemate perspective, his 
boundless invention, his powerful delineation of 
character, ami his love of varied incident are 
visible m the nine subjects liom the life of St 
Ursula which he painted, 1400-95, foi the school 
of St Ursula, Venice (now m the Aceadenna). 
The nine subjects from the lives of the Saviour, 
ami Saints Jerome, Geoige, Tryphomus, 1502-8, 
pamted for the school of San Gioigiodo Selnavom, 
are still preserved there. In 1510 he executed for 
San Giobbe lus masterpiece, the ‘ Piescntation m 
the Temple,’ now m the Aecademia. Iiis later 
woilcs show a marked decline. The ‘Viigm and 
Child adored by the Doge Mocemgo,’ m the 
National Gallery, London, is piobably not his 
See study by Ludwig and Molmenti (trans 1907). 
[Kar -patch' o.] 

Oarpeaux, Jean Baptiste (1827-75), sculptor, 
bom at Valenciennes, in 1854 obtained the Pric 
de Rome. His chef d’ceuvie is the marble gioup, 
'The Dance,’ m the facade of the New Opeia in 
Paris. See studies by Chosneau (1880), Vitiy 
(1912). [ Kar-po .] 

Carpenter, Edward, social reformer and poet, 
born at Brightoirfn 1844, wiote My Days anil 
Dreams: an Autobiography, in 1916. 

Carpenter, Mary (1807-77), philanthropist, 
was born at Exeter, the eldest child of Lant 
Carpenter, LL. D. (1780-1840), Unitarian minister 
at Exeter 1805-17, and afterwards at Bnstol. 
Trained as a teacher, she took an active part in 
the movement for the reformation of neglected 
children, and founded a ragged school and several 
reformatories for girls. With philanthropic aims 
she visited India four times, and America once 
(1878). Besides tier lefornmtory writings she 
published Our Convicts (1864), The Last Days of 
Jtammohun Roy (I860), and Six Months in India 
1868). See Mai'y Carpenter , by J. E. Carpent-ei 
1879).— Her brother, William Benjamin Car- 
penter(1813-85), biologist, born at Exeter, studied 
vfhedlcine at Bristol, London, and Edinburgh 
His graduation thesis (1889) ou the nervous sys- 


tem of the invertebrates led up to his Principles 
of General and* Compai ative Physiology (1889). 
Removing to London m 1844, lie was appointed 
Fullerian professor of Physiology at the Royal 
Institution, lecturer at the London Hospital and 
University College (1849), examiner at the uni- 
versity of London, and its registrar (1856-79), 
and, on lus retirement, C B. He made valuable 
researches on the Foratmmfeia, Fozoon Canadense, 
feather-stars and ct molds, mind and brain, and 
unconscious cerebration. Other works are Prin- 
ciples of Human Physiology (1846), Principles of 
Mental Physiology (1874), ami Natwe an a Man 
(1888), with a memoir by J. E Carpenter. The 
Micioicope and its Revelations is still pooular. 

Carpenter, William Boyd (1841-1918), born at 
Liverpool, was Bishop of Ripon 1884-1911, then 
Canon of Westminster, K.C.V O. (1912), wrote 
Some Pages of my Life (1911), and Further Pages 
(1916), and was a great pulpit orator. 

CarpinI, or Johannes de Pian del Carpink, 
a Fianciscan monk, was born m Umbria about 
1182, and died Archbishop of Antivan some time 
betoro 1253 Ho was head of the mission sent by 
Pope Innocent IV. to the emperor of the Mongols, 
whoso warlike advances had thrown Christendom 
into consternation. A big, fat man, more than 
sixty years old, he started from Lyons in April 
1245, and, crossing the Dnieper, Don, Volga, 
Ural, and Jaxartos, m the summer of 1246 
reached Karakorum, beyond Lake Baikal, thence 
teturnmg to Kmff m June 1247, and so back to 
Lyons. The hardships of the journey were great, 
and one ride of 3000 miles in 106 days surpasses 
the best records of most modem travellers. 
Hakluyt copied much of the Latin narrative of 
Ins tiavels into lus Navigations and Discoveries 
(1598), but the first complete edition of the text 
was D’Avezac’s (1839) [Car-pee'nee ] 

Carpo'crates of Alexandria flourished in the 
lirst decades of the 2d century a d., and founded 
the Gnostic sect of Carpocratians. 

Carpzov, Benedict (1595-1666), writer on law, 
held high offices at Dresden ami Leipzig. His 
biother Johann Benedict (1607-57), professor 
of Theology at Leipzig, published his Systema 
Theologicum m 1653. 

Cair, J os i- ph Williams Comyns (1849-1916), 
ciitie, pl.iy \Might, and dweetor of the New 
Galleiy, was called to the bar m 1872. 

Carr, Robert. See Oveubury. 

Oarraooi. See Caracci. 

Carranza, BAimioLOMiCus de (1608-76), bom 
at Miranda in Navane, entered the Dominican 
order, became piofessor of Theology at Valla- 
dolid, ami m 1554 accompanied Philip II to 
England, where he was confessor to Queen Mary, 
ami where his zealous efforts to re-establish 
Catholicism gained him the confidence of Philip 
and (ho archbishopric of Toledo. Here, however, 
lie was accused of heresy, and imprisoned by the 
Inquisition in 1559. In 1507 he was reraov*ed to 
Rome, ami confined in the castle of St Angelo. 
He died a few days after his release. 

Carrel', Arm and, publicist and republican, was 
born at Rouen, 8th May 1800, in 1880 became 
editor of the National, and, wounded in a duel 
with Emile de Girardin, died two days after, 24th 
July 1886. Littr6 and Paulin edited his (Euvres 
Politiques et LxtUraires (5 vols. 1857-58). 

Carr^r, Luigi (1801-50), poet, was born and 
died in Venice. See Life by Venanzio (1 854). 

Garrick, Thomas (1802-75), miniaturist, was 
bom near Carlisle, and died at Newcastle. 
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Carrier, Jean Baptiste, an infamous revolu- 
tionist, was bom at Yolai, near AuriUac, in 1750. 
In the National Convention he helped to form 
the Revolutionary Tribunal, voted for the death 
of the king, demanded the arrest of the Duke of 
Orleans, and assisted m the oierthrow of the 
Girondists. At Nantes in 1793 he massacred in 
four months 16,000 Vendean and other prisoners, 

S ' by drowning thorn in the Lone (the 
s), but also by shooting them, as in a 
. After the fall of Robespiorie, Qutiei 
was tried, and perished by the guillotine, DCe. 10, 
1794. [Kar-yay.] 

Carrier- Belleuse, Albert Ernfst (1824-87), 
French sculptor, was bom at Anuy-le-Cbiiteau. 

Carri&re, Euq&ne (1849-1006), ailist, boin at 
Gournay-sur-Ma* ne, lesuled at Pans, and was 
called by E. de Goncouib ‘the modem Madonna 
painter/ His poi traits are remai table. See 
study by E. Fame (1908). [Ka-ree-ar'.] 

Carrl&re, Moriz (1817-96), philosopher, born 
at Griedel, m Hesse, in 1853 became professor of 
Philosophy at Munich. Among Ins works (13 
vols 1886-91) are Asthetik (1859) and Kunst and 
Kulturent wxckelu ng (1 863-7 4) 

Carrington, Richard Christopher (1826-76), 
astronomer, was born in Chelsea. 

Carroll, Lewis. See Dodgson, Charles. 
Carruthers, Robert, LL.D. (1799-1878), bio- 
grapher of Pope, born at Dumfries, was editor 
and piopnetor of the Inverness Conner. 

Carson, Christopher or ‘ Kir ’ (1809-68), born 
in Kentucky, in Missouri becamo a tiappei and 
hunter. His knowledge of Indian habits and 
languages biought him to be guide in Fiemont’s 
n\ploiations, and Indian agent in New Mexico 
(1853). For services in the civil war he was made 
brigadier-general. See Life by Burdett (1869). 

Carson, Rdward Henry, Lord, Lord of Appeal 
(1021), was born in Dublin in 185 4. Conservative 
M.P. (1892-1921) for Dublin Umveisity, Q.C of 
the Irish Bar (188U) and English Bat (1894), 
Solicitor-geneial for Ireland (1892), for England 
(1900-6), Attorney-general (1915), Fust Loid of 
the Admiralty (1917), he was a member of the 
Wai Cabinet, July 1917-Jan. 1918. He organised 
the Ulster Volunteers, and long and violently 
opposed Home Rule. 

Carstares, William, born in Cathcart manse, 
near Glasgow, Feb. 11, 1649, studied at Edinburgh 
and Utrecht, and became friend and adviser to 
the Pnnce of Orange. Coming to London in 
1672, he was arrested in 1675, ami imprisoned in 
Edinburgh till 1679. In 1683 lie was again 
arrested, and puc to the torture of the boot and 
thumb-sciew ; his deposition as to Argyll’s 
plot was used against Baillie of Jerviswood, 
After an impusonment of a year ami a half, 
he returned to Holland to be second minister of 
the English church at Leyden (1686) and chaplain 
to the Prince of Orange. Ho accompanied him 
in the invasion of 1688, and afterwards secured 

g ood relations between the new king and the 
cottish Church. From 1693 to the death of 
the king in 1702 he could not have had more 
influence in Scottish affairs if ho had boon 
rime-minister ; he was popularly called ‘ Car- 
inal Carstares’ by the Jacobites. He was 
elected principal of Edinburgh University in 
1703, in 1704 was presented to the church of 
Greyflriars, and in 1705-14 was four times Moder- 
ator of the General Assembly. His influence 
helped to pass the Treaty of Union. He died 


December 28, 1715. See Life of Car states, by 
Principal Story (1874). 

Carstens, Asmus Jakob (1754-98), reviver of 
art m Germany, was bom near Meswick, and 
studied art at Copenhagen; in 1783-88 barely 
supported himself by poiti ait-painting in Lilbeck 
and Berlin before Ins 4 Fall of the Angels ’ gamed 
him a piofossorship in the Acadomy. He was a 
precursor of Overbeck ami Cornelius. Many of 
ins subjects aie classical— from Dante and Shake- 
speare. S<*e lines by Femow (1806; new ed. 
1867), Sclione (1866), and Sacli (1881). 

Carte, Richard D’Oyly (1844 1901), built the 
Savoy Theatie, where he pioduced Gilbeit and 
Sullivan’s operas. 

Carte, Thomas, historian, was born in 1686 at 
Clifton-upori-Durisnioro vieaiage, near Rugby. 
Educated at Unnersity College, Oxfoid (1098- 
1702), bo took Ins M.A both there and at Cam- 
bridge, and receiving holy orders in 1707, was 
appointed leader at the Abbey Church, Bath. 
In 1714, however, he lesigned rather than take 
the oaths to the Hanoverian government. In 
1722 he was suspected of complicity in the con- 
spiracy of Atterbury, whose secretary he was, 
and £1000 was offered for his apprehension ; 
but he escaped to Franco, where he remained till 
17‘28. Aftei his return, he published a Life of 
James, Dole of Onnondc (2 vols. 1736), and a 
History of England to 167>4 (4 vols. 1747-65), whoso 
prospects were blighted by an unlucky note, 
ascnbmg to the Pretender the gift, of touching 
for the king’s evil Carte died at Caldecott 
House, near Abingdon, 2d April 1754. 

Carter, Elizabeth (1717-1806), Greek scholar, 
poet, Ac., best known by her translation of 
Epictetus, was born at Deal, and died m London 
Among her ft lends w'ero Dr Johnson, Bishop 
Butler, Archbishop Seeker, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Buike, and Iloiace Walpole See Lives by Pen- 
nington (2d ed. 1808) and Miss Gaussen (1906). 

Carter, George (1737-94), painter, was born at 
Colchester, and died at Hendon. 

Carter, Hi nry. See Lesi ie, Frank. 

Car'teret, John, Earl Granville, orator, 
diplomatist, and statesman, was born April 22, 
1690, the son of Baion Cartel et, and studied at 
Westminster School and Christ Church College, 
Oxford. Oil the accession of Georgo I., Cartel et 
became, as a Whig, a Lord of the Bedchamber. 
Tn 1719 he w r as ambassador extraordinary to 
Sweden, and arranged treaties of peace between 
Sweden, Denmark, Hanover, and Prussia. In 
1721 he was appointed one of the two foreign 
secretaries, and as such, attended in 1723 the 
congress of Cambrai. As Lord • lieutenant of 
Ireland (1724-30) he ordered the prosocution of 
the author, printer, and publisher of Drapwr's 
tetters; on his recommendation Wood's coinage 
was abandoned (1725). In spite of the Drapier 
prosecution, Swift and he became warm friends. 
In 1730-42 he led in the House of Lords the party 
opposed to Walpole, and became the real head of 
the next administration, although nominally only 
Secretary of State— his foreign policy being to 
support Maria Theresa. He was with George II. 
at the battle of Dettingen (1743). Now become 
Earl Granville, he was driven from power by the 
Pelhams in 1744, though from 1751 till his death 
he was President of the CounQil under Henry 
Pelham, and twice refused the premiership. He 
died January 2, 1768. See the Life by Ballantyne 
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Carteret, Phtlu*, navigator, sailed as lieutenant 
In Byron’s voyage (1704-bb), and commanded the 
second vessel in Wallis’s expedition (22d August 
1766). Separated from Wallis next April while 
clearing the Strait of Magellan, he discovered 
Pitcairn and other small islands (one of the 
Solomons bears his name), and returned round 
the Cape of Good Hope to England, 20th March 
1769. He retired m 1794, a rear-admiral, and 
died at Southampton, 21st July 1796. 

Gartesius. See Descartes. 

Cartier, Sir Georges Etienne (1814-73), be- 
came Attorney-general for Lowei Canada in 1850, 
and was Prime minister from 1858 to 1862. See 
Life by John Boyd (1915). 

Cartier, Jacques, Fiench navigator, discoverer 
of the St Lawrence, was born ami died at St Malo. 
Between 1534 and 1541 he made three voyages of 
discovery to North America. See Lifo by Jouon 
des Lotigrais (Par. 1888), and Memon with Biblio- 
graphy by J. P. Baxter (N.Y. 1906) [Kar-tee-ay ] 

Cartouohe, Louis Dominique (c. 1693-1721), 
the head of a Paris band of robbers, was broken 
on the wheel. See work by Maurice (Par 1859). 

Cartwright, Edmund, inventor of the powor- 
loom, was born at Mamham, Notts, 21th April 
1743. Educated at Wakefield and University 
College, Oxford, he became rector of Goadby- 
Marwood, Leicestershire (1779), where on his 
glebe he made improvements in agncultuie. 
A visit in 1784 to Aikwnght's cotton-spinning 
nulls resulted (1785-90) m his power -loom. 
Attempts to employ it at Doncaster and Man- 
chester met with fierce opposition ; it was not 
till the 19th century that it came into pi action! 
use. Cartwright also took out patents for 
combing wool (1790) and various other inven- 
tions ; he e\en joined Robert Fulton m Ins 
eflorts after steam-navigation. All theso labours 
brought hnn no direct gam, but m 1809 govern- 
ment made him a grant of £10,000. He died at 
Hastings, 30tli October 1823. See his Lifo (1843). 

Cartwright, John, the ‘Father of Reform/ 
and elder brother of the preceding, was born 17th 
September 1740. He served m the navy (1758- 
70) under Howe; in 1775 he became major to the 
Notts militia Ho now began to write on politics, 
advocating annual pail laments, the ballot, and 
manhood suffiage, and afterwaids taking up 
reform in farming, abolition of slavery, the 
national defences, and the libeities of Spam and 
Greece. Fined £100 for sedition m 18*20, he 
died in London, 23d September 1824. Of his 
eighty books and tracts a list is given m the 
Life by his niece (1826). 

CartWTight, PsffeR (1785-1872), Methodist 
preacher, born in Virginia, was oi darned in Ken- 
tucky 4n 1806, and in 1823 remo\ed to Illinois. 
See his Autobiography (1856), and The Backwoods 
Preacher (Lond., 1809). 

Cartwright, Thomas, Puritan divine, was born 
in Hertfordshire in 1535 Forced to quit Cam- 
bridge as a Protestant, he returned on Mary’s 
deatli, and, after a sojourn in Ireland (1565-67), 
became in 1669 Lady Margaret Divinity professor. 
But his lectures offended the authorities, who 
deprived him. He travelled on the Continent, 
and after his return to England in 1672 was 
several times imprisoned for nonconformity. 
He was pastor awhile of the English church in 
Antwerp, and venturing back in 1585 was once 
more committed to prison. He died master of a 
hospital at Warwick, 27th December 1603. 
Cartwright, William (1611-48X playwright, 


poet, and preacher, was born at Northway, near 
Tewkesbuiy, and died at Oxford. See Life by 
R. C. Goffln (1918). 

Cams, Julius Victor (1823-1903), zoologist, 
t>orn at Leipzig, from 1849 to 1851 was keeper of 
the museum of comparative anatomy at Oxford. 
In 1853 lie became professor of Comparative Ana- 
tomy at Leipzig. [Kah'roos ] 

Cams, Karl Gustav (1789-1869), scholar, physi- 
ologist, physician, and artist, born at Leipzig. 
See his Lebensermnerungen (1865-66). 

Caruso, Enrico (1874-1921), Neapolitan tenor. 

Carver, John, born about 1575, was the leader 
of the Pilgrim Fathers, and died at New Ply- 
mouth, Massachusetts, m April 1621, within five 
months of their landing 

Cary, Alice (1820-71), poet, story-teller, Ac., 
xvas born near Cincinnati, and removed m 1852 
to New York.— Her sister, Phcebe (1824-71), also 
w'roto verse. See Mrs Ames’s Memorial of the 
sisters (1873). 

Cary, Henry Francis, translator of Dante, 
was boin at Gibraltar, 6th December 1772. He 
was educated at Rugby, Sutton Coldfield, and 
Birmingham, m 1790 entered Christ Church, 
Oxford, and m 1796 took holy ouiers. In 1805 
lie published a tianslation of the Inferno, in 1814 
of the v r hole Dinna Com media , a translation 
remarkable for fidelity, force, and expressive- 
ness. He afterwards translated Pindar’s Odes 
and Aristophanes’ Birds, and wrote memoirs in 
continuation of Johnson’s Lives of the roets. 
Assistant-librarian in the British Museum (1826- 
37), he died 14th August 1844, and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey beside Samuel Johnson. 
See Memoir by his son (2 vols. 1847). 

Cary, Lucius. See Falkland. 

Cary, Sir Robert Sec Carey. 

Casa, Giovanni della (1503-56), author, was 
botn near Florence, and died m Rome. 

Casabianca, Louis, a French naval officer, 
born at Bastia about 1755, sat m the National 
Convention of 1792, and was captain of the flag- 
ship LVrient at the battle of the Nile, August 1, 
1798 lie was mortally wounded , the ship 
caught flte; his ten-vear-old son would not lea\e 
him ; and both perished in the final explosion. 

Casanova de Seingalt, Giovanni Jacopo, 
ad\enturer, was born at Venice, 2d April 1725, 
and by 1750 had been abb(‘, secretary to Cardinal 
Aquauva, ensign, and violinist at Rome, Con- 
stantinople, Corfu, and his own birthplace, 
where lie cured a senator of apoplexy. His 
inegulanties drove hnn from Venice, but after 
roaming tlnough Northern Italy and France he 
was back there in 1755, and was then condemned 
to fi\e years’ imprisonment in the ‘Piombi.’ In 
fifteen months’ time he effected a daring escape, 
and for nearly twenty years wandered through 
Europe, visiting most of its capitals, and making 
the acquaintance of the greatest men and women 
of the day, from the pope to Madame de Pompa- 
dour, and from Cagliostro to Frederick the Great. 
Alchemist, cabalist, knight of the papal ouler of 
tho Golden Spur, and spy, he was ever} where 
introduced to the best society, and had always 
to ‘vanish’ after a brief poriod of felicity. In 
1785 he established himself with the Count of 
Waldstein, at his castle of Dux in Bohemia, and 
there he died 4th June 1798 Ilis clever, cynical 
Mtmoircs icrits par Lui-m^me (12 rols. Leip. 
1828-38 ; trans. 1922-23) are unmatched as a self- 
revelation of scoundrel ism. See books by Le Gras 
(trails. 1928), Bleakley (1923); Life by Mayuial 
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(trana. 1911). — Two of his brothers were paintois 
— Giovanni Battista (1728-95), from 1764 duec- 
tor of the Dresden Academy ; and Francesco 
(1727-1805), famous for his battle-pieces. 

Casas, Las. See Las Casas. 

Oasati, Gaetano, born in 1838 near Mon/a, 
travelled much In Central Africa, especially Un- 
yoro, till 1889. He died in 1902. [Kos-ah'tee.] 

Oasaubon, Isaac, classical scholar, was born 
at Geneva, February 18, 1559, and was often 
hampered in li is incessant labours by broken 
health and narrow means. In 1583 he became 
professor of Greek at Geneva ; in 1580 he married 
the daughter of the famous Henri Stephens. He 
was made Greek professor at Montpellier in 15%, 
and royal librarian at Pans in 1598. After the 
death of Henry IV his Protestantism exposed 
him to risk ; and removing m 1010 to London, 
he was made a prebendary of Canterbury, and 
died in London, July 12, 1614. His works include 
De Satyi ica (hertorum I'oesi et Romanorum Satuxt 
(1605), De Libertate Ecclesiwtica (1607), the Exer- 
citut tones conti a liaronium (1014), and editions of 
Aristotle, Theophrastus, Persius, Suetonius, Ac. 
See Life by Mark Pattison (2d ed 1892) — His son, 
Meric Casaubon (1599-1071), born at Geneva, 
studied at Oxford, and died rector of Ickham, 
near Canterbury. He edited Maicus Aurelius, 
Ac., and vindicated his father m two Latin 
works. iKa$s-6'bon<?.] 

Casement, Roger David, Irish traitor, as 
British consul denounced Congo and Putumayo 
rubber atiocities. Knighted in 1911, he was de- 
graded and executed (Aug 3, 1916) for high 
treason, having been arrested (April 23) on land- 
ing in Ireland from a Getman submarine to head 
the Sinn Fein rebellion. 

Casimir, the name of many Polish soveieigns. 
Under Casimir I m 1041, Clmstianity was estab- 
lished. Casimir III., the Great (1310-70), king 
from 1333, founded Cracow university (1364). 

Casimir-Pdrier, Jf.an Pierre Paul (1847- 
1907), born at Paris, son of Casimir P6rier (q.v.), 
was a moderate republican deputy from 1874, 
became under-secretary for instruction and for 
war. vice-president and president of tlie Chamber 
(1885-93), Piemier Dec. 1893 to May 1894, then 
again piesident of the Chamber. On Carnot’s 
assassination (June 1894), he was elected President 
of the Republic, but resigned Jan. 15, 1895. 

Caspar!, Karl Paul (1814-92), born at Dessau, 
professor of Theology at Christiania, wrote p.n 
Arabic grammar, works on Isaiah, Micah, Daniel, 
and a church histoiy. [Kas-pah'ree.) 

Cass, Lewis, born at Exeter, New Hampshire, 
9th October 1782, was called to the Ohio bar m 
1803, but rose to be general m the war of 1812. 
He was then for eighteen years civil governor of 
Michigan, which under his skilful administration 
became a settled state. In 1831-36 he was 
Secretary of War, and in 1836-42 Minister at 
Paris. He twice failed in a try for the presidency, 
sat in the senate 1845-57, and was Secretary of 
State in 1857-60. He died at Detroit 17th June 
1866. His position was generally one of oompro- 
inlse r but was bitterly hostile to Britain. He 
published works on the Indians (1823) and France 
(1840). See Lives by W. L. Smith (1856) and 
M'Laughlin (1891). 

Cassagnao, Adolphe Granier de (1806-80), 
journalist, came from Gers to Paris in 1882, 
where his vehement writing in the journals 
brought him many duels and law-suits. In 1840 
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he went to the West Indies and married a OreolA 
Until 1848 a zealous Orleanist, he became a 
strenuous imperialist, and as such represented his 
native department from 1862 to 1870. He be- 
came editor of the semi-official Ls Pays , and 
published two romances and a number of compila- 
tions.— His son, Paul Adolphe Marie (bom 2d 
December 1843), joined him on Ia Pays (1866), 
fought at Sedau in 1870. After 1872 he violently 
advocated the imperialist cause, as deputy was 
tioublesome to fi lends and foes, and edited the 
‘Vietorist’ organ AutoriU till his death, 4th 
November 1904. [Kas-san-yatf .] 

Cassander (c. 354-297), from 818 king of Mace- 
donia, the father of Philip. 

Cassell, John (23d January 1817— 2d April 
1865), the son of a Manchester innkeeper, came 
to London in 1836 as temperance advocate, in 
1847 started as a tea and coffee merchant, and, 
turning author and publisher, in 1859 entered into 
partnership with Messrs Petter & Galpin. 

Oassianus, Joannes (360 ’-448?), monk, spent 
some years as an ascetic in the Egyptian deserts, 
was ordained by Chrysostom at Constantinople 
m 403, and afterwards instituted seveial monas- 
teries in the south of France, including the Abbey 
of St Victor at Massilia (Marseilles), which served 
as a model for many in Gaul and Spain. Cas- 
sianus was one of the first of the ‘ semi-Pelagians.’ 
There is an edition of his works by Gaz<ciis (1616). 
See Wiggers’ De Johanne Cassiano (1822), and Life 
by Pnncipal Gibson m voL xi of Nicene and Post - 
Nicene Fathers (1895). 

Cassie, James (1819-79), Scottish painter of 
landscapes and sea-pieces. 

Cassini, Giovanni Domenico (1625-1712), 
astronomer, was born near Nice, in 1650 became 
professor of Astronomy at Bologna, and in 1669 
took cliargo of the observatory at Pans, where he 
died. He greatly extended our knowledge of the 
sun’s parallax, the periods of Jupiter, Mars, and 
Venus, the zodiacal light, Ac. — His son and suc- 
cessor, Jacqufs (1677-1756), wrote on astronomy 
and electricity.— His bon, Caesar (1714-84), also a 
distinguished scientist, left a son, Jean Do- 
minique (1748-1845), who, keeper of the Paris 
'observatory, and ennobled, completed the groat 
map of France begun by his father. 

Cassiodorus, Magnus Aurelius (468-568), was 
born of noble family at Scylaceum (Sqmllace) in 
Calabria, and became secretary to the great Ostro- 
gothic king, Theodoric. He was qmestor and 
pratorian prefect, sole consul in 514, and after 
Theodoric’s death (526) chief minister to Queen 
Amalasontha. His history of the Goths (De Rebus 
Gelicis ) we possess only in Jordanes* epitome. 
Of his official letters Hodgkin published a con- 
densed translation in 1886. - 

Cassius, or m full, Caius Cassius Longinus, 
conspirator, was quarter to Crassus in the Par- 
thian war (54 b.c.), saved the credit of Roman arms 
after the commander’s disastrous defeat and death, 
and as tribune of the people (49) attached him- 
self to Pompey. After Pharsalia he was taken 
prisoner and pardoned by Osar. In 44 b.c. as 
pnetor he attached to himself the aristocrats who 
resented Osar’s supremacy, and won over M. 
Brutus ; and the same year Osar was murdered. 
But popular feeling blazed out, and Mark Antony 
seized his opportunity. Cassius fled to the east, 
united his forces with those of Brutus, and at 
Philippi being routed, compelled his freedman to 
kill him. 

Cassius. See Dion Cassius. 
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GaMivellaunus, a British chief who fought 
against Caesar on his second invasion, 54 ac. 

Oaataftos, Francisco Xaver de, Duke of 
Bailen (1756-1852), a Spanish genera], who in 
July 1808 compelled 18,000 French to surrender 
at Bailen, but was defeated by Lannes at Tudela. 
Under Wellington he took part in tlie battles ..of 
Albuera, Salamanca, and Vittoria. 

Castel&r, Emilio (1882-00), Spanish orator, 
statesman, and writer, was born at Cadiz. 
He studied at Madrid, in 1856 became pio- 
fessor there of History and Philosophy, began 
early to write on letters and politics, and m 
1804 started La Democracia. After the abortive 
rising of I860 he was condemned to death, but 
contrived to escape to Paris, returning at the re- 
volution of 1868. All his eloquence could not 
hinder the crowning of King Amadeus, though it 
helped to bring about his downfall in 1878 'then 
the Cortes made Castelar dictator, but he found 
himself unable to crush either Socialism oi 
Carlism. In the beginning of 1874 a hostile vote 
m the Cortes obliged him to resign, and soon 
after the pronunciamunto in favour of Alfonso 
XII. drove him across the frontier Ho returned 
to Spain in 1876, and till his withdrawal from 
public life in 1893, he often spoke in the Cortes 
with all his old lire and eloquence. His writings 
include La Civihsazion en los ci nco primeros sxqlos 
(2d ed. 1865), Quest iones poll ticas (1870), Discmsos 
parlamentarios (1871), Vula de Byron (1873), El 
Movwuento repubheano en Europa (2 vols. 1874), 
La Question dc Oriente (1S76). See Lives by 
Sanchez de Real (Madr. 1874), Sandoval (Par. 
(1886), D. Hannay (1896), and Araco (1900), also 
Grant Duff’s Miscellanies (lw7^). 

Oastelli, Ionaz Franz (1781-1802), a German 
poet, was fxirn and died in Vienna. 

Gastellio, Sebasti anus (1515-03), a theologian, 
born in Savoy, studied at Lyons, and about 1540, 
on Calvin’s recommendation, was appointed 
rector of a school at Geneva. His toleration, how- 
ever, and views as to the Song of Solomon (a mere 
erotic poem to linn) and Christ’s descent into hell 
embroiled him with the reformor; and in 1544 
he was forced to migrate to Basel, where m 1553 
he became Greek professor. Ho translated the 
Bible into Latin and French. 

Castelnau, Noel Marie Joseph £douard de 
C uKifcRES de, boin at Aveyion, in 1851, of a great 
military, royalist, Catholic family, seived in 1870- 
71, was a member of the Conecil de Guerre in 

1913, took command of the Army of Lorraine m 

1914, directed the Champagne offensive Sept. 

1915, and (Dec.) became JoHre’s Chief of Staff. 

Oastl, Giambattista (c. 1721-1803), bom at 

Prato, Tuscany, took orders, but in 1764 went to 
Vienna r where he became poet -laureate. On 
Joseph II.’s death he returned to Florence, and 
in 1798 removed to Paris. He wrote the 48 Novelle 
Galanti (Pans, 1793), and Gli Animali Parlanti 
(1802), a political satue of charming spnib and 
grace, freely rendered by W. S. Rose n 1819. 

Oastlglione, Baldassare, Count (1478-1529), 
author, was born near Mantua, and in 1505 was 
aent by the Duke of Urbino as envoy to Henry 
VII. of England, who made him a knight. He 
lived much in Rome, and died at Toledo on an 
embassy for Clement VII. His chief work, It 
Cortegiano (Eng. trans. 1561), a manual for 
courtiers, and his Italian and Latin Poems are 
models of elegance ; and his Letter a (1769-71) il- 
lustrate political and literary history. See his Lxfe 
and Letters by Mrs Ady (1908). [Ca+teeLyo'nay.] 


Castiglione, Carlo Ottavio, Count (1784- 
1849), numismatist, editor of Ulfilas, &c., was 
born at Milan and died at Genoa. 

Oastilho, Antonio Feliciano (1800-75), Portu- 

E iese poet, was born and died at Lisbon. See 
ife by his son (Lisb. 1881). [Cas-tecl-yo . J 
Castillejo, Crist<5val de (c. 1490-1556), last of 
the Spanish court poets, was born at Ciudad 
Rodrigo, and died in Vienna. [Cas-teel-yay-ho ] 
Castlereagh, Robert Stewart, Viscount, was 
boru 18tli June 1769, the sou of an Ulster pro- 
prietor, who in 1789 was created Baron London- 
derry, in 1795 Viscount Castlereagh, m 1796 
Earl, and in 1816 Marquis, of Londonderry. 
Robert was educated at Annagh, and, after a 
twelvemonth at St John’s College, Cambridge, 
was making the grand tour of Europe when in 
1790 he was leturned to the Irish parliament as 
Whig member foi County Down— the election 
cost his father £60,000 He turned Tory in 1795, 
and next year became Keeper of the Privy Seal ; 
but he continued a steadfast supporter of Catholic 
emancipation. As lush Cinef-secretary from 
1797, he bent his whole energies to forwarding 
Pitt’s measure of Union— a measure carried in 
1800, largely through Castlereagh’s skill m buy- 
ing up the borongh-morigeis , but Pitt’s pledges 
to the Catholics were defeated by George II I. ’s 
bigotry, and Castlereagh with Pitt retired from 
office. In the weak Addington ministry (1S02) 
ho was Piesideut of the Board of Control ; 
but the second era in his career was as Wai 
Minister from July 1805 to January 1806, and 
again from April 1807 to September 1809. The 
bombardment of Copenhagen and seizure of the 
Danish fleet, the extension of the war to the 
Peninsula, and selection of Wellesloy for general, 
may be set oft against tho Waleheren expedition, 
whose failure was & j to the king’s obstinacy 
in giving Lord Chatham the command. But 
Castlereagh was made the scapegoat, and the 
shilly-shally behaviour of his colleagues caused 
him to challenge his great rival, Canning. On 
21st September 1809 they met upon Putney 
Heath, and, at the second lire, Canning received 
a slight, wound in the thigh. Castlereagh ’s real 
greatness begins with March 1812, when, as 
Foreign Secretary under Lord Liverpool, he 
liecame the soul of the coalition against Napo- 
leon m 1813-14. He represented England at the 
congresses of Chatillon and Vienna in 1814-15, at 
the treaty of Pans m 1815, at the congress of Aix- 
la-Chapclle in 1818 ; and lie was preparing to start 
lor a congress at Verona, when, on 12th August 
1822, m a fit of insanity, he committed suicide 
with a penknife at Foots Cray, his Kentish seat. 
England and Europe owe much to Castlereagh 
for tho forty years’ peace that succeeded Napo- 
leon’s downfall. Yet no statesman, save Strafford, 
was ever pui sued with more rancorous hatred— a 
hatred that raised a shout of exultation as he 
was borne to his grave in Westminster Abbey. 
To many even at the present day he is still the 
cold-blooded repressor of the Irish rebellion, the 
•executioner in enamel,’ the sympathiser with 
the Holy Alliance, the tool of Mettermch, Queen 
Caroline’s persecutor, and the author of the 
Pcterloo massacre and the coercive ‘Six Acts.’ 
His failings have been exaggerated, lus splendid 
services m diplomacy lost sight of or tardily re- 
cognised ; but, in truth, as a minister, Lord 
Castleroagh was not lovable. He had succeeded 
his father as second marquis in 1821, and reaving 
no issue by his accomplished wife, a daughter of 
the Earl of Buckinghamshire, whom he married 
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in 1794, was himself succeeded by his half-brother, 
Sir Charles Stewart (1778-1854), a gallant [soldier, 
diplomatist, and statesman, who edited Castle- 
re&gh’a Correspondence and Despatches (12 vols. 
1847-58). See Sir A. Alison’s Lives of the two 
brothers (8 vols. 1881) ; Lady Londonderry’s Life 
of Castlereagh (1904), and A. Hassell's (1909); 
and Lord Salisbury’s essay. [Formerly Kas'l-ray'.] 
Oastren, Matthias Alexander (1813-52), phil- 
ologist, was born at Tervola, m the north of Fin- 
land, studied at Helsingfors (1830-86), and in 1838 
walked through Finnish Lapland, in 1839 through 
Karelia, to collect ballads, legends, &c. On his 
return, he published in Swedish a translation of 
the great Finnish epic, the Kalevala, During 
1841-45, conjointly with Lonnrot, he prosecuted 
researches among the Laplanders ; whilst, as 
ethnographer to the St Petersburg Academy, he 
in 1845-49 extended his investigations to China 
and the Arctic Ocean. On his return he was ap- 
pointed professor of the Finnish language and 
literature at Helsingfors. His eighteen works, 
ublished mostly in Swedish (twelve after his 
eath), include his travels, lectures on Finnish 
mythology and the Altai races, grammars, 
vocabularies, &c. See his Life by Snellinan 
(1870). A son, Robert Castren (1851-83), wrote 
on Finnish history. [ Kas-trayn .] 

Oaatro, Guillen de (1569-1681), dramatist, was 
born in Valencia, commanded a Neapolitan for- 
tress, but later lived in Madrid, and died in 
poverty. To his Las Mocedades del Cid Corneille 
was deeply indebted. See Lord Holland’s Lives 
of Lope de Vega awl Castro (1817) 

Castro, Inez de, the daughter of a Spanish 
nobleman, in 1340 came to Portugal in the train 
of her cousin Costan^a, the bride of the Infante, 
Dom Pedro. Her boauty captivated him, and, 
after Costan^a’s death in 1345, lie made her his 
mistress, in 1354 lus wife But by authority of 
his father, Alfonso IV., she was stabbed to death 
in January 1355. 

Castro, JoXo de, born at Lisbon in 1500, 
volunteered against the Moors at Tangiers, ac- 
companied Charles -V. to Tunis, and had already 
fought and travelled in the East, when m 1545 he 
sailed to India at the head of a small expedition. 
Here, after lus heroic relief and defence of Diu, 
he was appointed Portuguese viceroy, but died in 
the arms of B’raneis Xavier, June 0, 1548. See 
Life by Andrada (1051 ; trans. 1004). 

Castniccio-Castracani (1281-1328), a Ghibel- 
line soldier of fortune, who in 1327 was made 
Duke of Lucca. [ Kas-trootsh'yo-Kai-tra-kah'nee ] 
Catalani, Angelica, born m 1779atSinigaglia, 
was educated in a convent near Romo, r hero at six 
she displayed wonderful vocal powers. 8he made 
her debut at Venice in 1797, and had a succession 
of triumphs m every country in Europe for over 
thirty years, making vast sums of money— e g, 
nearly £10,000 during a four months’ engagement 
in London (1800). She retired from th6 stage in 
1827, settling near Florence ; in 1849 she repaired 
with her daughters to Pans, where she died of 
cholera on 18th June. [Ka-ta-lah'nce.] 
Oatohpole, Margaret (1773-1841), a Suffolk 
girl who for horse-stealing and jail-breaking 
was twice sentenced to death (1797, 1800), but 
was transported to Australia, where she married 
and died respected. See the semi-fictitious Life 
by the Rev. R. Cobbold (1845). 

Oatesby, Mark (c. 1679-1749), naturalist, was 

E robably corn and aied in London, and travelled 
i North America in 1710-19 and 1722-26. 
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Oatesby, Robert (1573-1005), was a North* 
amptonshire Catholic of good fortune and lineage, 
being sixth in descent from Richard IIL’sCatesby, 
hanged three days after Bosworth. Robert had 
suffered much as a recusant both by fines and 
imprisonment, when in 1004 he engaged in the 
Gunpowder Plot. He was shot dead in the de- 
fence of Holbeach House. 

Catharine, Sr, ’a virgin of royal descent in 
Alexandria, who publicly confessed the gospel 
at a sacrificial feast appointed by the Emperor 
Maximinus, and was beheaded, after they had 
vainly attempted to torture her on a toothed 
wheel, 307 a.d —St Catharine ok Sienna (1847- 
80) vias the daughter of a dyer in Sienna. She 
became a Dominican, and so is a patron saint 
of the Dominicans. Her enthusiasm converted 
hai doned sinners, and she pi evaded on Pope 
Gregory XI. to return fiom Avignon to Rome. 
Christ's Stigmata were said to be imprinted on 
her body. She was canonised in 1401. She wrote 
devotional pieces, letters, and poems (od. by 
Tomasseo, i860); her ecstatic Dialogue was Eng- 
lished m 1896. See books by Miss Drano (new 
ed. 1915), E G. Gatdner (1907), C. M. Antony 
(1916).— Other saints are Catharine of Boiogna 
(1413-68), Catharine of Sweden (d. 1381), and 
Catharine Ricci (1522-89), a Tuscan prioress. 

Catharir e de' Medici (French spelling Mcdicis), 
wife of one king of France, and mothoi of three, 
was the daughter of Lorenzo de' Medici, Duke 
of Urbino, and was born at Florence in 1519. 
In her fourteenth year she was married to 
Henry, second son of Francis I , but was 
slighted at the French court, even after the 
accession of hor husband. On the accession 
of her eldest son, Francis II., in 1559, she found 
some scope for her ambition ; and on the acces- 
sion of her second son, Chailes IX., in 15G0, the 
government fell entirely into her hands. She 
sought to rally the Huguenot lendeis around 
the throne to sene as a counterpoise to the 
Guises But after the peaco of Amboise, she 
became alarmed at the increase of tbo Protestant 
power, and entered into a secret treaty with 
Spam, and into a plot with the Guises, which 
resulted m the fearful massacre of St Bartholo- 
mew’s Day. She got her third son elected to the 
Polish throne. But her tyrannical administra- 
tion at home roused a Catholic party, hoaded by 
her fouith son, the Duke of Alengon ; and it was 
believed that she was privy to the machinations 
that led to his death. When, after Charles IX.’s 
death, Henry IJ.I. returned from Poland to be 
king of France, lus mother still ruled the court; 
but, having betrayed all who trusted them, she 
and her son were abhorred by Catholic and Pro- 
testant alike. She diod at Blois, 5tli January 
1589. See works by Reunion t (1854), T. A. Trol- 
lope (1850), Capefigue (1850), and Miss Sicliel (1905 
and 1908), ami her letters (1880-99). [Meh'di-cce.] 
Catharine I. (c. 1684-1727), Empress of Russia, 
was the daughter of a Lithuanian peasant, her 
oi iginal name being Martha Skavronska. Left an 
orphan, she was brought up by a Lutheran pastor 
at Marienburg in Livonia. In 1702 she married a 
Swedish dragoon, but Marienburg being taken 
by the Russians, she became the mistress of 
Prince MenschikofT, and then of Peter the Great, 
being in 1703 baptised into the Greek Church as 
Catharina Alexievna. 8he was married to the 
emperor in 1712, and on Peter’s death in 1725 was 
acknowledged Empress of Russia, when she sur- 
rendered herself to Menschikoff’s direction. 
Catharine II., Empress of Russia, was born 
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at Stettin, 2d May 1729, daughter of the Prince of 
Anhalt-Zerbst, and was married to Peter, heir 
to the Russian throne, in 1745. She soon quar* 
relied with her husband, and her intimacy first 
with Soltikoil and then with Poniatowski was 
scandalous. After Peter Ill.’s accession m 1702, 
the conjugal differences became continually 
wider. Cathanno was banished to a separate 
abode, till Peter was dethroned by a conspnaey, 
and Catharine made empress. A few days after- 
wards Peter was muidered (July 1702). Catharine 
now made a show of regard for tho Gieek Chuich, 
although her principles were those of tho French 
philosophers. The government was carried on 
with great energy ; and the dominions ami power 
of Russia rapidly increased When discontent 
was manifested, the young prince Ivan, the hope 
of the disaffected, was murdered in the castle of 
Schlusselburg. From that time internal politics 
consisted in court intrigues lor and against one 
favourite or another, Potemkin (q.v ) being the 
best known The first partition of Poland In 
1772 and tho Turkish war (1774) vastly mcicased 
the empire ; so did a war with Sweden (1790) and 
another Turkish war (1792) The second and 
third partitions of Poland, and the incorporation 
of Courland with Russia, completed the tnumphs 
of Catharine’s reign. A stroke of apoplexy cut 
her off on the 17tn November 1790. She was a 
woman of great ability, and though she had 
in full the vices of her tune and station, dis- 
tinguished French authors flattered her and 
lived at her court. See works by Wahszewski 
(trans. 1894), Hod get ts (1914), Anthony (1920). 

Catharine of Valois (1401-87), the youngest 
daughter of Charles VI of France, m 1420 was 
married at Tioyes to Hemy V. (q v.) of England ; 
in 1421 gave birth to Henry VI. ; and, after 
Henry V.’s death (1422), inarned Owen Tudor, a 
poor Welsh squire, her son by whom, Edmund, 
was Henry VI I. ’s father. Catharine died at 
Bermondsey Abbey. See vol. lit. of Miss Strick- 
land’s Queens of England 

Catharine of Aragon, Queen of England, the 
first wifo of Henry VIII., and fourth daughter of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, was born December 1185. 
Marned on 14th November 1501, when scarcely 
sixteen, to Arthur (1480-1502), Prince of Wales, 
son of Henry VII., she was left a widow on 2d 
April, and on 25tli June was betrothed to her 
brotlier-m-law Henry, as yet a boy only eleven 
years old. The pope’s dispensation enabling such 
near relatives to marry was obtained m 1504, aiul 
the marriage took place m June 1509, seven weeks 
after Henry’s accession to the crown. Between 
1510 and 1518 she boro him five children, one 
only of whom, the FWncess Mary, survived ; but, 
though Henry was very far from being a model 
husband, and though he had conceived a passion 
for Anne Boleyn (q.v.) as early as 1522, he 
appears to have treated Queen Catharine with all 
due respect until 1527. He now expressed 
doubts as to the legality of lus mamage, and set 
about obtaining nullification, which, all other 
means failing, was at length pronounced by 
Cranmer in May 1583. Queen Catharine, who had 
offered a dignified passive resistance, lived at 
Ampthill, in Bedfordshire, and afterwards at 
Kimbolton Castle. Hunts, where she led an austere 
religious life until, on 7th January 1586, she died 
— apparently of cancer of the heart. See Froude’s 
Divorce of Catharine of Aragon (1891) and Martin 
Hume’s Wives of Henry VIII. (1905). 

Catharine Howard, a granddaughter of the 
second Duke of Norfolk, in the same month as 


Anne of Cleves was divorced (J uly 1540) became 
Henry VIII. ’s fifth queen. In the November of 
the following year she was charged by Cranmer 
with intercourse before hor mainage with a 
musician and a kinsman, and on 13th February 
1542 she was beheaded. See Martin Hume's 
Wives of Hem y VIII (1905). 

Catharine Parr. See Parr. 

Catharine of Braganza (1G38-1705) was the 
daughter of the Duke of Braganza, who in 1040 
became John IV. of Portugal. In May 1002 she 
was married at Portsmouth to Charles II. (q.v.), 
seven years after whose death— she mourned it 
deeply — she returned to Portugal. See Life by 
Miss L L. Davulson (1908). 

Cathcart, William Schaw (1755-1843), first 
Earl Cathcart, son of the ninth Baion Cathcart, 
was educated for the bar at Eton and Glasgow, 
but entering the army, seived in the wars m 
America, Flanders, and Germany. In 1803-5 he 
was commander-in-chief m Ireland ; in 1807 
commanded the land-forces at Copenhagen, 
and was made Viscount Cathcart. Sent in 1813 
as ambassadoi to St Petersburg, he accom- 
panied the Czar Alexander in Ins campaigns ; 
m 1814 he was made an earl — His eldest son 
and successor, Charles Murray (1783-1859), 
long known as Lord Greenock, served with high 
distinction in Spam and at Waterloo, and m 
1846-49 was commander-in-chief in British North 
America.— A younger son, Sir Georoe Cath- 
cart (1794-1854), served with the Russians 
m the campaigns of 1812 and 1813, and as aide- 
de-camp to Wellington was present at Quatre 
Bras and Waterloo After helping to suppress 
the Canadian rebellion of 1S35, and being deputy- 
lieutenant of the Tower, in 1852 as governor at 
tho Capo ho brought to a successful end the 
Kafiir war. In tho 0 mea in 1854, as general of 
division, his bravery was conspicuous especially 
at Inkermann (November 6), where he fell. He 
wrote valuable Commentaries on the Warm Russia 
and Germany t n 1812-13 (Lond. 1850). 

Cathelmeau, Jacques (1759-93), Vendean 
leader, was born at Pm-en-Mauge, Lower Anjou. 
A poor li non-merchant at the Revolution, m 1793, 
at the head of a handful of recruits, he became 
famous for his exploits, the greatest of them the 
storming of Cholet ; and supreme command w r as 
forced upon him after the victory of Saumur. 
Attacking Nantes, he penetrated into the town, 
but received a musket-ball, and died twelve days 
later. [Kaht-lce-no'.} 

Catherine. See Catharine. 

Catili'na, Lucius Sergius, Roman conspirator, 
w'as born about 108 b.c. of an impoverished 
family, and fell into profligacy and crime. An 
adherent of Sulla, despite lus infamies he was 
elected praetor in 68, and next year governor 
of Africa, but was disqualified for the consulship 
in 66 by charges of maladministration. Dis- 
appointed and burdened with debts, he entered 
into a conspiracy with other Roman nobles like 
himself; but the plot was revealed to Cicero 
by Fulvia, mistress of one of them. In Novem- 
ber 08 Catiline explained to his confederates a 
plan for assassinating Cicero and the hostile 
senators, and other details of a complete revolu- 
tion-details soon made known to Cicero. When 
the chosen assassins came to the house of the 
consul, they were repulsed ; and when two days 
later Catiline appeared in the senate, Cicero made 
his famous speech against him. Catiline’s reply 
was drowned in cries of execration. He escaped 
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from Rome, but Lentulua, Cethegus, and others 
of the conspirators were arrested and executed. 
Insurrections in several parts of Italy weie sup- 
pressed ; and m January 62 Catilme encountered 
the forces of the republic at Pistol ia (now 
Pistoia), and after a desperate battlo was de- 
feated and slain. Sallust’s Bellum Catthnaunm 
is a historical masterpiece. 

Oatinat, Nicolas (1037-1712), marshal, was 
bom in Paris, and died near St Denis. 

Gatlin, -George, ethnologist, was bdrn at 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., July 20, 1790, and bied to the 
law, but soon turned to drawing and painting. 
During 1832-40 he was studying the Indians of 
the Far West, e\ery where painting portraits (470 
full length) and pictures illustrative ot life 
and manners, now in the National Museum 
at Washington Gatlin spent eight years m 
Europe with a Far West show ; travelled (1852- 
57) in South and Central America; and again 
lived m Europe until 1871. lie died at Jersey 
City, December 23, 1872. His works include 
Manners of the Noith American Indians (2 vols. 
1841), The North American Portfolio (1844), and 
Last Rambles in the Rocky Mountains (18G8). 

Catnach, James (1792-1841), born at Alnwick, 
from 1814 printed ballads m broadsides m the 
Seven Dials. See books by Hmdley (1878-87). 

Oato, Dionysius, the name prefixed to a 4th- 
century volume of 104 moral precepts in Latin 
dactylic hexameters, which was a great favourite 
during the middle ages. The author is unknown 
An English version by Benedict Buigh was 
printed by Caxton before 1479 ; a good edition is 
Nemethy’s (Budapest, 1892). 

Cato, Marcus Porcius, ‘ the Elder,’ was born 
at Tusculum in 234 n c lie distinguished 
himself at the capture of Tarentum (209), and 
m the second Punic war ; and became suc- 
cessively quaestor, aidile, prcetor, and consul 
(195). In Spain be ciushed a formidable insurrec- 
tion ; and in 191 be gamed glory m the campaign 
against Antiochus Meanwhile, he strove to stem 
the tide of Greek refinement and luxury, ami advo- 
cated a return to a simple^ and stricter social life 
after the ancient Roman pattern In 184 elected 
censor, he discharged so rigorously the dutios 
of lus office that Censor became Ins permanent 
surname. lie repaned watercourses, paved 
reservoirs, cleansed drains, raised the rents 
paid by the tax-farmers, and reduced the contract 
prices paid by the state. More questionable 
.reforms were those m regard to the prico of 
slaves, dress, furniture, equipages, and the like. 
Good and bad innovations he opposed with equal 
intolerance. Sent on a mission to Carthage m 
175, he was so impressed by the dangerous power 
of the Carthaginians that afterwards he ended 
every speech in the senate with the words : 
‘ Moreover, I vote that Carthage must be de- 
stroyed.’ Cato (who treated Ins slaves with 
old-fashioned cruelty, and m old age became 
avaricious) died in 149. He wrote several works, 
of which only the De Re Rustica (ed. hy Keil, 
Leip. 1884-1902), and a few fragments of his 
Origines , a summary of the Roman annals, have 
been preserved. We possess his life by Cornelius 
Nei>ofl, Plutarch, and Aurelius Victor. 

His great-grandson, Marcus Porcius Cato, 

* the Younger,' called ‘ Uticensis ’ from the 
place of his death, was born 95 b.c., and served 
in the campaign against Spartacus. Military 
tribune in 07, ne brought back with him from 
Greece the Stoic philosopher, Athenodorus. As 
quaestor he carried through a rigorous reform 


into the treasury offices. As tribune (68) he 
delivered a famous speech denouncing Ceesar 
as an accomplice of Catiline, and began a course 
of strenuous opposition to Crassus, Pompey, 
and Caesar, which hastened the formation of the 
lirst triumvirate He was afterwards forced to 
side with Pompey, and after the battle of Phar- 
salia (48) escaped into Africa, and undertook the 
defence of Utica. When he had tidings of Caesar’s 
decisive victory at Thapsus (40), he resolved to 
die rather than surrender ; and, after spending 
the night reading Plato’s Phcedo, committed 
suicide by stabbing himself in the breast. 

Oats, Jacob (1577-1060), statesman and poet, 
was born at Brouwershaven in Zeeland, and after 
studying law at Leyden and Orleans, settled at 
Middelburg. He rose to high office in the state, 
and was twice ambassador in England (1627 and 
1052) From this time till his death, ‘Father 
Cats’ lived at his villa near the Hague, writing 
the autobiography printed m the 1700 edition of 
his Poems (new ed. 1878-82). 

Cattermole, George, water-colour painter and 
book -illustrator, was born at Dickleborough, 
Norfolk, 8th Augfist 1800. At sixteen he was 
engaged upon Britton’s English Cathedrals, and 
in 1830 he visited Scotland to obtain materials 
for his fine illustrations to the Waverley Novels. 
He was largely employed by the publishers, con- 
tributing to the annuals, and illustrating Master 
Humphrey' s Clock. In 1822 he was elected an 
associate exhibitor, and in 1833 a member, of the 
Water-colour Society ; in 1850 he turned his at- 
tention to oil-painting. Ho died at Clapham 
Common, 24th July 1808. 

Catullus, Gaius Valerius, the greatest lyric 
poet of ancient Italy, was born at Verona, prob- 
ably in 84 b c. He lived mainly at Rome, where 
he settled about 02 b c., and at his villas at Tibur 
and Sirmio lie began to write verses when a 
boy of sixteen In Rome he became intimate 
with Cicero, the Metelli, Hortensius, and prob- 
ably Lucretius ; and in Rome he met the 
4 Lesbia’ whom he sang in verses unequalled in 
tlie lyric poetry of passion. A final rupture seems 
to have Happened in 57 b.c., and in that year 
Catullus accompanied Mommius to his province 
of Bithyma. Ho returned to Rome disappointed 
in his hopes of enriching himself, and entered 
impetuously as an aristocrat into the contest of 
parties. A fiery, unscrupulous partisan, he 
assailed his enemies, including Julius Caesar, 
with equal scurrility and wit In all probability 
he did not survive the year 54 b c. His extant 
works comprise 110 pieces, many of them ex- 
tremely brief, while the longest contains only 
some 400 lines. But in this slender body of 
poetry, theie are besides the magnificent love- 
poems, graceful, playful verses of society, fierce, 
satiric poems, elaborate descriptive and myth- 
ological pieces (some of them adapted from the 
Greek), and the strange, wild, imaginative Attis. 
For fire and music and unlaboured felicity of 
phrase their author has no superior among the 
lyric poets of all time. The text of the works, 
lost for more than three hundred years, was dis- 
covered in the 14th century at Verona • three 
important MSS. survive. Editions are by It. Ellis 
(1866-67), Bah ren s (1876-85), Schmidt (1884), Riese 
(1887), Owen (1892), Palmer (1890); verse transla- 
tions by Martin (1861), Cranstoun (1807), Ellis 
<1867-71), Grant Allen (Attis, 1892), Burton and 
Si ni tliers (1894), Tremenheere ( Lesbia , 1898), Stut- 
taford (1912); prose by Cornish (1918). Soe also 
Munro’s Criticisms of Catullus (new ed. 1906); 
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Sellar's Roman Potts of the Republic (new ed. 1881) ; 
and Lafaye’s Catulle et set Modules (1894). 

Cauchy, Auoustin Louis (1789-1857), the 
founder with Bolzano of the Theory of Functions, 
was born in Paris. His Memoirs sur la Thiorie 
des Ondes (1815) helped to establish the undulatory 
theory of light ; at Prague, where he resided as 
tutor to the Comte de Chambord, he published his 
Mimoire sur la Dispersion, die la Lumikre (1837). 
He was professor of Astronomy at Paris (1848-52), 
but refused the oath of allegiance to Napoleon 
III. A reissue of his works, in 26 vols , was com- 
menced by the Academy in 1882. See his Life by 
Valson (1868). [Ko-sliee.] 

Caulalncourt, Armand de (1772-1827), was 
made a general of division m 1805, and shortly 
after created Duke of Vicenza. Faithful to the 
last to Napoleon, he was Minister for Foreign 
Affairs in 1818, and during the Hundied Days 
resumed the office, receiving a peerage of France, 
of which he was deprived after the restoration. 
See his Souvenirs (1887-40) [Ko-lan g -koor ] 

Caulfield, James (1764-1826), a London print- 
seller, who also compiled or edited a score of 
works, chiefly historical. 

Cau8, or Caulx, Salomon de (1576-1626), a 
Huguenot engineer, who was born at Dieppe, and 
died in Paris, but spent much of his time m Eng- 
land and Germany. The invention of the steam- 
engine has been claimed for him. 

Cavagnari Sir Louis, born in France in 1841, 
was educated at Christ’s Hospital, London, and 
in 1857 was naturalised as a Bntish subject. He 
had seen twenty-one years’ military ami political 
service in India, and had just been made a 
K.C.B., when on 8d September 1879 lie was 
murdered at Kabul by the rebel troops of the 
Afghan Ameer. \Ka-van-yah'ree.] 

Cavalgnao, Louis EuafcNE, born in Paris, 15th 
October 1802, was a son of General Jean Baptiste 
Cavaignac (1762-1829), a member of the National 
Convention, fired a soldior, ho served in the 
Morea, and afterwards in Algeria, whither he was 
sent (1832) into honourable exile for free speech 
in favour of republican institutions. Hero he 
won great distinction by his energy and intrepid- 
ity, and was made governor-geneial in 1848, when 
in view of revolutionary dangeis he was called to 
Paris and became Minister of War. As military 
dictator he quelled the formidable insurrection of 
June, after a most obstinate four days’ contest. As 
candidate for the presidency of the republic, he 
received 1,469,166 votes against Louis Napoleon’s 
5,562,834. On the coup d r 6tat of December 1851, 
he was arrested but soon released ; and though 
he refused to give^his adhesion to the Empire, he 
was permitted to reside m France. He died, 28th 
October 1857, at his ch&teau near Tours. See 
Life by Deschamps (2 vols. 1870). [Ka-van-yak.] 

Cavalcanti, Guido (c. 1230-1800), Italian poet, 
married a Ghibelline, so was banished by the 
Guelphs, and returned to Florenco only to die 
there. See works by Capasso (Pisa, 1879) and 
Ercole (Milan, 1885).— Bartolommeo Caval- 
canti (1503-62), a noble and eloquent Florentine, 
led a revolt against the Medici, and was after- 
wards employed by Pope Paul III. 

Oavaloaielle, Giovanni Battista (1820-97), 
art writer, was bom at Legnago, ana in 1846 
roceeded to Germany, where he met Sir J. A. 
rowe (q.v.), with whom he returned to Italy. 
Banished for his share in the revolution of 1848, 
he accompanied Crowe to London, and there their 
first joint work, Early Flemish Painters (1857 ; Sd 


ed. 1879), was. published. Cavalcaselle returned 
to Italy in 1858, and prepared with Ciowe A New 
History of Painting in Italy (3 vols. 1861-68 ; new 
ed. 6 vols 1903-14). ’Other joint woiks are A 
History of Painting in N. Italy (2 vols. 1871 , new 
ed. 3 vols. 1912), Titian (1876), and Raphael (1883). 
[ Ka-val-ka-zel'leh. ] 

Cavalier, Jean (1681-1740), a journeyman 
baker of Anduze, who in 1702 became a famous 
leader of the Huguenot CamiBards, withal a 
piophet and preache.. He surrendeied to Villais 
in 1704, and entered the service of Savoy. He 
settled with a British pension in England, and 
died at Chelsea, governor of Jersey. [ Ka-val-yay ] 

Gavaliere, Emilio del (c. 1550-99), composer, 
was born in Home. [Ka-val-yay'iay j 

Cavalli, Francesco (c. 1600-76), composer, was 
boin and died at Venice. 

Cavallini, Pietro (1259-1344), Roman painter 
and aitist in mosaic, a pupil of Giotto. [Aa-ra- 
lee'nee ] 

Cavazzola, P\olo (1486-1522), painter, was 
born and died at Verona. [Ka-vat'so-la.) 

Cave, Edward (1691-1754), ‘ Sylvanua Urban,' 
bom at Newton, near Rugby, set up a small 
printing-office in London, and in 1731 started the 
Gentleman's Magazine . Samuel Johnson became 
its pailiamentary reporter in 1740 ; and with Ins 
hand m Johnson’s, Cave died. 

Cave, William (1637-1713), church histonan, 
born at Pickwell, died a canon of Windsor. 

Cavedone, Giacomo (1577-1060), painter, was 
bom at Sassuohi, assisted Guido Rem at Rome, 
and settled m Bologna. [Ka-vay-do’neh ] 

Cavell, Edith (1866-1915), English nurse, boin 
a vicar’s daughter, tended friend and foe alike ni 
Brussels, yet was i .thlessly executed (Oct 12) 
by the Germans for helping Belgian and Allied 
fugitives. 

Cavendish, the surname of the ducal House ot 
Devonslme, a family directly descended from the 
clnef-justico Sir John Cavendish, who in 1381 was 
beheaded at Bury St Edmunds by Jack Straw’s 
followers ; ami from Sir William Cavendish of 
Cavendish, Suffolk (c 1505-57), a brother of 
Wolsey’s biographer. His third wife, the cele- 
brated ‘ Bess of Hardwick,’ afterwards Countess 
of Shrewsbury, brought Chatsworth into the 
family; and William, their second son, was m 
1618 made Earl of Devonshire. His great-grand- 
son, William (1640-1707), was, under the last two 
Stuarts, a steadfast member of the Whig opposi- 
tion. He succeeded as fourth eail in 1684, and, 
for his services at the Revolution, was m 1694 
raised to be Duke of Devonshire and Marquis of 
Harti'ngton. His great-grandson, William (1720- 
64), succeeded as fourth duke in 1755, and was 
prime-minister from November 1756 to the follow- 
ing May. William, fifth duke (1748-1811), was a 
bit of a poet ; but is less remembered than his 
beautiful duchess, Lady Georgian* Spencer (1757- 
1806), whom Gainsborough and Reynolds painted. 
William, sixth duke (1790-1858), was chiefly dis- 
tinguished by his sumptuous embassy to St 
Petersburg (1826). William, seventh duke (1808- 
21st December 1891), had for twenty-four years 
been Earl Burlington when he succeeded his 
cousin in the ducal title. His eldest son, 
Spencer Compton Cavendish, eighth Duke of 
Devonshire (23d July 18S8-22d March 1908), but 
for thirty-three years known as Marquis of Har- 
tington, was educated at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge) and entered parliament in 1857, being first 
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returned for North Lancashire, then In 1869 for 
the Radnor boroughs, in 1880 for North-east 
Lancashire, and in 1885 for the Rossendale divi- 
sion of that county. Tlie representative of a 
great Whig house, lie was chosen as early as 1851) 
to move the vote of want of confidence that over- 
threw the Derby government, and between 18o3 
and 1874 held office as a Lord of tho Admiralty, 
Under-secretary for War, War Secretary, Post- 
master-general, and, from 1871, Chief-secretary 
for Ireland. Neither a born statesman noil great 
orator, he had yet shown an * infinite capacity for 
taking pains,' when, m February 1875, on Mr 
Gladstone’s temporary abdication, he was chosen 
leader of the Liberal opposition He led it 
admirably, and in the spring of 1880, on the down- 
fall of the Beaconsfield administration, was 
invited by the Queen to form a ministry. lie 
rejected the offer, and served under Mr Glad- 
stone, first as Secretary of State for India, and 
then as War Secretary from 1883 to 1885 But 
disapproving Irish Home Rule, he became head 
of the Liberal Unionists from 1886, and served in 
the Unionist government as Lord President of 
the Council from 1895 till 1903, when as a fiee 
trader he withdrew. See Life by Holland (1911). 

His younger brother, Lord Frederick Caven- 
dish, was born 30th November 1836, and was 
also educated at Trinity, taking Ins B.A in 1858. 
He sat in parliament as Liberal member for tlie 
northern division of the West Riding of York- 
shire from 1865 till the spring of 1882, when 
he succeeded Mr Forster as Chief-secretary for 
Ireland. Between 7 and 8 p.m., on 6th May, 
having only that morning readied Dublin, he 
and Mr Burke, an unpopular subordinate, were 
stabbed to death in the Phoenix Park. Eight 
months later, twenty ‘Irish Invincibles’ were 
tried for the murder, and, Carey (q.v.) turning 
Queen’s evidence, live were hanged, three sen- 
tenced to penal servitude for life, and nine to 
various tenns of impiisoninent. 

‘Cavendish.’ See Jones, Henry. 

Cavendish, Ada, actress, came out in London 
in 1863, and becauys the second wife of Frank 
Marshall, dramatist. She died 5tli October 1895. 

Cavendish, George, the biographer of Wolsey, 
was born about 1500, and became Wolsey's 
gentleman-Usher at least as early as 1527. In 
attendance upon liia great master till tho end 

S November 28, 1530), he afterwards retired to Ins 
ouse at Glemsford, m Suffolk, where ho lived 
quietly with his wife, a niece of Sir Thomas More, 
till the close of his own life in 1561 or 1562. The 
best edition of his Life of Cardinal Wolsey is 
Singer’s (1815), reprinted with a good introduc- 
tion in Morley’s * Universal Library ’ (1886). 

Cavendish, Henry, natural philosopher, eldest 
son of Lord Charles Cavendish, and a grandson 
of the second Duke of Devonshire, was born at 
Nice, October 10, 1731. From a school at 
Hackney he passed in 1749 to Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge, but quitted it three years later without 
a degree ; thereafter he devoted the whole of his 
long life to scientific investigations, having had 
a laree fortune bequeathed him by an undo. A 
silent, solitary man, he had his magnificent 
library in London, four miles from his resi- 
dence on Clapham Common, so that he might not 
encounter persons coming to consult it. His 
female domestics had orders to keep out of 
his sight, on pain of dismissal. Uis dinner he 
ordered daily by a note placed on the hall-table. 
He died, unmarried, at Clapham, March 10. 1810, 
leavhig more than a million sterling to his 


relatives. Cavendish may almost be called th& 
founder of pneumatic chemistry. In 1760 lie dis- 
coveied the extreme levity of inflammable air, 
now known as hydrogen gas— a discovery which 
led to balloon experiments ; and later, lie ascer- 
tained that water resulted from the union of two 
gases— a discovery which has erroneously been 
claimed for Watt. The famous Cavendish Experi- 
ment was an ingenious device for estimating the 
density of the earth. Cavendish also wrote on 
astronomical instruments ; his Scientific Papers 
were edited by Clerk Maxwell, Larmor, and 
Thorpe (1921). See Life by G. Wilson (1846), and 
A Histoi'y of the Cavendish Laboratory (1910). 

Cavendish, Thomas (c. 1555-92), circumnavi- 
gator, was born at Trnnley St Martin, near 
Ipswich, and, after squandering his patrimony 
at court, shared in Grenville’s expedition to 
Virginia (1585). On 21st July 1580 he sailed from 
Plymouth with 123 men and three ships of 40, 
60, and 140 tons, and, by Sierra Leone and Brazil, 
leached tho Strait of Magellan. During the nine 
months on the Pacific he burned three Spanish 
towns and thirteen ships ; then, with a rich 
booty, but only his largest vessel, he returned by 
the Cape of Good Hope to England, 10tli Septem- 
ber 1588. Elizabeth knighted him A second 
expedition (1591) ended in utter disaster, and 
Cavendish died broken-hearted off Ascension. 

Cavendish, William, Duke of Newcastle, son 
of Sir Chailes Cavendish, and nephew of the first 
Earl of Devonshire, was born m 1592, and edu- 
cated at St John’s Collego, Cambridge. James 1 .4 
111 1610 created him Knight of the Bath, and in 
1620 Viscount Mansfield. Charles I., who was 
splendidly entertainod by him at Welbeck and 
Bolsover, in 1628 created him Earl of Newcastle, 
and in 1638 appointed linn governor to his son, 
afterwards Charlos II. His support of the king 
in the Civil War was munificent. As general of 
all the forces north of the Trent, he had power 
to issue declarations, confer knighthood, coin 
money, and raise men; the last function he 
executed with great zeal. After Marston Moor 
(1644) he livod on the Continent, at times in great 
I>overty, till the Restoration. In 1665 he was 
created Duke of Newcastle ; and he died 25th 
December 1076. He was author of two works on 
horsemanship, and of several poor plays. See Ins 
Life by his second wife (1667 ; new editions, 
1886, 1915) —She, Margaret Lucas (1624-74), 
the daughter of an Essex house, where ‘all the 
brothers were valiant, and all tho sisters virtuous,* 
had married him in 1645, and herself wrote a 
dozen folio volumes of poems, plays, letters, Ac. 
See E Jenkins, The Cavalier and his Lady (new 
ed. 1893). 


uavour, count Camillo Benso di, restorer of 
Italian nationality, was born at Turin, August 
10, 1810, of an ancient Piedmontese house. His 
liberal opinions led him in 1881 to retire from the 
army ; and devoting himself to agriculture, he 
vastly improved the family estates. He widened 
his economic and political knowledge by travel 
in France and England. In conjunction with 
Count Cesare Balbo, he in 1847 established a 
newspaper, 11 Risorgimento, in which he advo- 
cated a representative system ; and on his sug- 
gestion, tlie king was petitioned for a constitution, 
which was granted in February 1848. Cavour 
strenuously opposed the ultra-democrats, and 
counselled alliance with England. In D’Azeglio’s 
ministry he had an important place ; and from 
succeeded D’Azeglio as premier, 
till hia resignation in 1859, he wag the originator 
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and director of the Sardinian policy. Superin- 
tending also finance, commerce, agriculture, 
home office, and foreign affairs, he greatly im- 
proved the financial condition, introduced free 
trade measures, consolidated constitutionalism, 
weakened clerical influence, and made Sardinia 
a power in Europe. Through his advice Sardinia 
took part in the Crimean war, and so he managed 
to bring the Italian question before the Congress 
of Paris in 1856. In 1858 he planned with Napo- 
leon to drive Austria out of Italy, and m 1859 he 
conducted with masterly tact and astuteness a 
diplomatic contest with Austria. The peace of 
Villafranca, leaving Venetia Austrian, was a bitter 
disappointment, and Cavour resigned ; returning, 
however, to his great task m 1860. Popular feel- 
ing in central Italy declared for union with the 
north, and thus Parma, Modena, and Tiscany 
came under the sway of Victor Emmanuel ; but 
Cavour had to purchase the acquiescence of 
France by the surrender of Nice and Savoy. He 
secretly encouraged the expedition of Garibaldi, 
which in 1860 achieved the deliverance of Sicily 
and southern Italy. In 1861 an Italian parliament 
was summoned, and Victor Emmanuel was de- 
clared king of Italy, though Rome and Venetia 
still were wanting. Thus nad Cavour achieved 
his task, but not without a fearful strain on his 
health, and he died June 6, 1861. See works by 
De la Rive (traus. 1863), Bianchi (1885), Massan 
(1873), Mazade (traus. 1877), Count Nigra (trans. 
1893), Countess M Cesaiesco (1899), Kraus (1902), 
Oadogsn (1907), Oral (Eng. 1914), Thayer (1915); 
lus iMtere (1888-87). [Ka-voor'.} 

Caxton, William, the first English printer, 
was born in Kent, probably at Tenterden, about 
1422. He was apprenticed in 1438 to Robert 
Large, a London mercer who was Lord Mayor 
in 1439-40. On his master’s death in 1441, he 
went to Bruges, and became in 1462 governor 
of a chartered association of English mer- 
chants in the Low Countries. In 1471 he at- 
tached himself to the household of Margaret, 
Duchess of Burgundy, the sister of Edward IV. ; 
and apparently towards the end of 1476 he set 
up his wooden printing-press at Westminster. 
Tne art of printing he nad acquired in Bruges, 
perhaps from the famous Colard Mansion ; and 
in 1474 he put through the press at Bruges the 
first book printed in the English tongue, the 
Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye. The Game and 
Playe of the Chesse was another of Caxton’a 
earliest publications ; but the Dictes or Sayengis 
of the Philosophres (1477) is the first book proved 
to have been printed in England. Of 107 books 
printed by him, only 621 copies have been traced ; 
of 82 books only one complete copy is known, of 
10 more only fragments survive. Caxton enjoyed 
the patronage and friendship of some of the chief 
men of his tune. He was diligent in the exercise 
of his craft or in translation till within a few 
hours of his death, about the close of 1491. See 
works by C. Knight (1854), W. Blades (1861-82), 
L. Kellner (1890) ; a paper Dy G.P.Winship (1909); 
8. de Ricci's Census of Caxtons (1909); and E. 
Gordon Duff's English 16th Century Books (1918). 


Oayley. Arthur, mathematician, was bom at 
Richmond, Surrey, 16th August 1821. He was 
educated at King T s College, London, and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, anti graduated as senior 
wrangler and first Smith's prizeman in 1842. He 
was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1849, 
and established a practice as a conveyancer. In 
1868 he was elected first Sadlerian Professor of 
pure Mathematics at Cambridge, and in 1875 a 


fellow of Trinity. He was president of the Royal 
Astronomical Society (1872-78), and of the British 
Association at its Southport meeting in 1888, 
where his address on the ultimate possibilities of 
mathematics attracted much attention. His 
chief book is an Elementary Treatise on Elliptic 
Functions (1876) ; his Mathematical Papers were 
published (1889-98) in 18 vols. with index vol. 
He died at Cambridge, Jan. 26, 1895. 

OaylUfl, Anne Claude Philippe de TuBifeRES, 
Comte de (1692-1705), an archaeologist who was 
born and died in Paris, and after serving m 
the Spanish War of Succession, travelled m 
Italy and the Levant, returning to Pans in 1717 to 
devote himself to the study of antiquities, and 
the promotion of the fine arts See works by 
Nisard (1877) and Rocheblave (1890). [Keh-leess'.) 

Cazalfes, Jacques Antoine Marie de (1752- 
1805), a leader of the French monarchists in the 
early Revolution times, from 1791 to 1803 an 
Emigre in Coblenz and in England. [Ka-za-less.] 

Cu bes, a Theban, disciple and friend of Soc- 
rates, and reputed author of the Pmax , or 
‘ votive tablet,’ a dialogue representing allegori- 
cally the temptations of this life. Modern 
criticism assigns the work to the 2d century 
a.d. See Jerram’s Cebetis Tabula (1878). 

Oecchi, Giammaria (1618-87), an Italian play- 
wright, was born and died at Florence. 

Cecil. See Burghley and Salisbury. 

Cecil, Richard (1748-1810), evangelical divine, 
was the son of a London dyer. Converted after 
a wild and infidel youth, he studied three years 
at Queen’s College, Oxford, took orders in 1776, 
and from 1780 was minister of St John’s Chapel, 
Bedford Row. See Life by J. Pratt (1854). 

Cecilia, St, the p troness of music, especially 
church music, was a convert to Christianity, 
said to have suffered martyrdom in 230 a.d. 

Oeorops, the first king of Attica. 

Celakovsky, Franz Ladislaus (1799-1852), 
Bohemian poet, died at Prague, professor of 
Slavonic Philology —His son, Ladislaus Cela- 
kovsky (1834-1902), was from 1880 professor of 
Botany at Prague. [Tsay-la-kotfski.] 

Oelano, Thomas de, author of the Dies Irce, 
born at Celano in the Abruzzi, was an early dis- 
ciple of St Francis of Assisi, on whose life he is a 
leading authority. He spent the years 1221-28 
in the Rhineland, and died about 1255. See The 
Dies Iras by Warien (1897), and The Lives of St 
Francis of Assisi, trans. by Howell (1908). 

Odleate, Madame (c. 1814-82), dancer, born in 
Paris, made her d6but in 1827 at New York, and 
in America married one Elliott, who died early. 
At Liverpool in 1880 she played Fenella in 
Masa niello ; in 1831-33 she wastherage m London : 
in 1834-37 in America. She retired m 1874, and 
died in Paris. [Say-lest.] 

Oelestine was the name of five popes 
Celestine I. (422-32); II. (1143-44); III. (11 OI- 
OS); IV. (1241), and V. The last was the Nea- 
politan Peter di Morrone, who, born in 1215, 
after a long life of ascetic severities was much 
against his will elected pope in 1294. He re. 
signed his office after five months— ‘the great 
refusal,' for which Dante places him at the 
entrance of hell. He was imprisoned by his suc- 
cessor, Boniface VIII., and died in 1296. He 
founded the Celestines, and was canonised in 1318. 

GolUXii, Benvenuto, goldsmith, sculptor, and 
engraver, and the author of one of the most la- 
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foresting autobiographies ever written, was born 
3d November 1500 in Florence, a city which he 
was forced to quit in early life through having 
taken partin ‘an affray.’ He then travelled to 
Rome, where his skill as an artist in metal-work 
gained him the favour of the highest nobles and 
prelates. By his own account he was as expert 
with sword and dagger as with his goldsmith’s 
tools, and he had apparently no scruple in mur- 
dering or maiming any who endeavoured to 
thwart him. He states that at the siege of 
Rome in 1527 it was he who killed the Constable 
Bourbon, and that he afterwards shot down the 
Prince of Orange before the castle of St Angelo. 
He stood high m favour with Pope Clement VII., 
but was eventually flung into prison for the 
murder of a rival goldsmith. In 1534 he was 
pardoned and set free by Paul III., who wished 
him to engrave dies in the mint ; soon afterwards, 
having spoken contemptuously of the pope’s 
artistic tastes, he was cast into an oubliette of St 
Angelo. He escaped through his knowledge of 
the castle’s vaults, but was immediately recap- 
tured, and was only saved from the pope’s ven- 
geance by the intercession of Cardinal d’Este. 
For some years he lived alternately in Rome and 
Florence, Mantua and Naples. In 1537 he was 
honourably received at the court of Francis I. of 
France, but soon returned to Florence, where he 
worked under the patronage of Cosmo de’ Medici, 
and where he executed his famous bronze ‘ Per- 
seus with the head of Medusa.’ He began to 
write his autobiography in 1558, and died at 
Florence Feb. 13, 1571. The autobiography was 
translated by Roscoe (1822), J. A. Sy monels (1887), 
A. Macdonell (1903), Cust (1910). See monographs 
by E. Plon (1882), H. Focillon (1911), and the 
author of Sir Kenelm Digby (1899). [Tchel-lee' nee ] 

Celsius, Anders (1701-44), the constructor in 
1742 of the centigrade thermometer, was born at 
Uppsala. He was the grandson of Magnus Celsius 
(1621-79), astronomer and decipherer of the Hel- 
sing runes, and nephew of Olof Celsius (1670- 
1756), professor of Theology and author of the 
HieroboUinicon. Anders became in 1730 professor 
of Astronomy at Uppsala, where in 1740 a splen- 
did observatory was erected for him. 

Celsus, a philosopher and friend of Lucian, who 
wrote, about 176-180, during the persecution of 
Marcus Aurelius, under the title Ixtgos Alethes 
(*true word’), the first notable polemic against 
Christianity. The book itself has perished ; but 
fragments of high interest occur as quotations in 
Origen's Contra Celsum. See Keim, Celsus’ Wahres 
Wort (1878); Pelagaud, titude sur Celse (1878); 
Froude’8 Short Studies, vol. iv. ; and J. Patrick’s 
Origen in Reply to Celsus (1892). 

Celsus, Aulus Cornelius (Jlo 50 a.d.), a Latin 
physician, wrote on medicine, rhetoric, history, 
philosophy, war, and agriculture. His only ex- 
tant work is the De Medicind (ed. by Daremberg, 
Leip. 1859 ; Eng. trans. 1756). 

Oencl, Beatrice, according to Muratori, was 
the youngest of the twelve children by his first 
marriage of Francesco Cenci, a Roman nobleman 
of colossal wealth. After his second marriage, 
he treated the children of his first wife in a re- 
volting manner; and the beauty of Beatrice 
inspired him with an incestuous passion, so, with 
her step-mother and her brother Giacomo, she 

S lannea his murder, and two hired assassins 
rove a nail into his brain (0th September 1598). 
The crime was discovered, and both she and 
Giacomo were racked ; Giacomo confessed, but 
Beatrice maintained her innocence. All, how- 


ever, were beheaded (10th September 1590). 
Thus Muratori, whilst others allege that Beatrice 
was the victim of an infernal plot. Bertolotti’s 
(1879) aud later investigations, however, deprived 
the story of some of the romantic elements on 
winch Shelley’s tragedy mainly turns. Beatrice 
was not sixteen, but twenty-two years of age, 
was far from beautiful, and before her trial bore 
an illegitimate son. And the sweet and mournful 
picture in the Barberini Palace in Rome cannot 
possibly be a portrait of Beatrice by Guido, who 
never painted m Rome till some nine years after 
her death. See Edinburgh Review for January 
1879, Swinburne’s Studies (1894), Marlon Crawford 
in Century Magazine , January 1908, and Beatrice 
Cenci (2 vols. 1923), by C. Ricci. [Tchen-tchee.] 

Centlivre, Susannah (c. 1667-1728), dramatist, 
is said to have been born in Ireland, her surname 
either Freeman or Rawkins, and to have been 
the wife or mistress of two or three gentlemen, 
when in 1700 she produced a tragedy, The Per - 
jured Husband , and subsequently appeared on the 
stage at Bath. In 1706 she married Joseph Cent* 
livre, head-cook to Queen Anne, with whom she 
lived happily till her death, December 1, 1728. 
Her nineteen plays (with Life, 8 vols. 1761 ; new 
ed. 1872) include The Busybody (‘Marplot’ its 
leading character, 1700) and A Bold Stroke for a 
Wife (1717). [Sent-leevr.] 

Gerdio (died 534) landed in Hampshire in 495, 
and founded the kingdom of Wessex. 

CerlnthU8, a Judaico-Gnostic heretic born at 
Alexandria, who is said to have lived m Ephesus 
contemporaneously with the aged apostle John. 

Cervantes Saavedra, Miguel de, the author 
of Don Quixote, was born at Alcald de Henares in 
1547, and baptised on the 9th of October. He was 
the fouith of seven children born to Rodrigo de 
Cervantes (d. 1585), a poor medical practitioner, 
and his wife. Leonor de Cortinas (d. 159SX The 
sboiy of his having studied at Salamanca is im- 
probable ; the first known productions of his pen 
appeared in 1569 in a collection of pieces on the 
death of the queen. Early in the same year he 
passed over into Italy in the service of Cardinal 
Giulio Acquaviva, but shortly afterwards enlisted 
as a soldier ; and at the battle of Lepanto he re- 
ceived three severe gunshot wounds, in the chest 
and in the left hand, which was permanently 
maimed. After having seen further service 
against the Turks m Tunis, he was returning to 
Spam in 1675 when the galley he sailed in was 
captured by Algerine corsairs, and with his 
brother Ilodrigo and others he was carried into 
Algiers, where he remained m captivity five 
years, during which he made four daring at- 
tempts to escape. In 1580 he was ransomed by 
the efforts of Trinitarian monks, Algiers traders, 
and his devoted family. Finding no permanent 
occupation at home, he drifted to Madrid, 
and essayed a literary career. In Dec. 1584 he 
married Catalina de Salazar y Palacios (1566- 
1626). The marriage was childless, but Cervantes 
had an illegitimate daughter, Isabel de Saavedra 
(c. 1585-1652). His first important work was the 
Galatea, a pastoral romance, printed at Alcali in 
1585. For some years he strove to gain a livelihood 
by writing for the stage. He produced by 1687 be- 
tween twenty and thirtyplays, of which two only, 
La Numanda and Los Tratos de Argtl, have sur- 
vived. In 1587 he became commissary to the fleet 
at Seville., In 1694 He was appointed a collector of 
revenues for the kingdom of Granada ; but in 1697, 
failing to make up the sum due to the treasury, he 
was sent to prison at Seville, released on giviug 
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security, but not reinstated. Local tradition 
maintains that he wiota Don Quixote in prison at 
Argamasilla in La Mancha. In 1608 he was 
living at Valladolid ; in September 1604 leave 
was granted to print the first part of Don Quixote, 
and early in January 1605 the book came out at 
Madrid. It leapt into popularity at once, 
though Lope de Vega wrote sneering! y of it ; but 
instead or giving his readers the sequel they 
asked for, Cervantes busied himself with writing 
for the stage and composing short tales, or ‘ ex- 
emplary novels' as he called them. His Viage 
del Pamaso, a poem of over 8000 lines m terza 
rima, reviews the poetry and poets of the day . In 
1618 he published his twelve Novelas. In 1614 a 
pseudonymous writer brought out a spurious 
second part of Don Quixote , with an insulting 
preface, which served to spur Cervantes to the 
completion of the genuine second part (1615). 
While it was in the press he levied Ins vauous 
plays and interludes, and a little before his 
death finished the romance of Persiles and Sigis- 
munda. He died at Madrid, 23d April 1616. 

In right of Don Quixote Cervantes ranks as one 
of the great writers of the world ; but his shoit 
novels also are the best of their kind ; and if a 
good deal of his poetry is weak, there is much 
that only a poet could have written Numanda 
is, with all its defects, the most powerful and 
original drama m the language. His minor works 
all show signs of the author’s care ; Don Quixote, 
on the other hand, is the most carelessly 
written of all great books. Cervantes, it is 
plain, did not regard it as such. He was very 
proud of its popularity ; but all he ever claims 
for it is that it will amuse, and that it did the 
state some service m laughing chivalry romances 
out of fashion. He wrote it by fits and starts, 
and he neglected it for his other works. But it 
may be that we owe more to this carelessness 
than we think. In his other works Cervantes 
studied recognised models ; in Don Quixote he 
followed the bent of hm own genius alone, and 
wrote only as instinct prompted him. Written 
in a desultory fashion, it had time to grow and 
ripen under his hand ; Don Quixote and Sancho, 
outlines at first, became by degrees flesh and 
blood realities to his fancy, beings that he loved ; 
and the story — the second part especially— served 
him as a kind of commonplace-book. 

The first complete edition of Cervantes' works 
was Rivadeneyra’s(12 vols. Mad. 1863-64). Of Don 
Quixote notable editions aie those of Clemencin 
(1889), Lopez Fabra C1874), Fitzmaurice - Kelly 
(1898), Cortqjbn (1905 et seq.). The oldest tiansla* 
tiou is the English by Shelton (1612-20 ; new ed. 
1896). Others are by Phillips (1689), Motteux 
(1702), Jervas (1742), Smollett (1755), Duffield 
(1881), Orraaby (1885), Watts (1888-89). See mono- 
graphs* by Navarrete (1819), Watts (1891), Perez 
Pastor (1897-1902), L. Ruis (1895-1904), Calvert 
(1905). and Fitzmaurice-Kelly (1918), editor of the 
Complete Woi'ks m English (8 vols. 1901 et seq.). 
[Ser-van'teez ; Span. Ther-vahn'tehs.) 

Oeialpino, Andrea (Latinised Cresalpinus ; 
1619-1603), botanist and physiologist, was born 
at Arezzo and died at Rome. 

Oesari or Arpino, Giuseppe (c. 1568-1640), 
painter, oorn at Arpino, was honoured by five 
popes, and died at Rome. [Tchay'za-ree.] 

Odiarottl, Melchiors (1780-1808), Italian poet, 
was born at Padua, where in 1768 he became 
professor of Greek and Hebrew. His translations 
of Macphereon'a Ossian (1768) and the Iliad un- 
questionably threw fresh life into Italian litera- 


ture. His Filosofia delle Lingue and Filosofla del 
Gusto are the best of his works (42 vols. Pisa, 
1800-13). [Tchez-a-rottee.) 

Cesnola, Count Luioi Palma di (1882-1904), 
collector, was bom near Turin. He served in 
the Austrian war (1848), with the Sardinian con* 
tingent in the Crimean war, went to New York 
in 1860, and fought in the civil war. Appointed 
American consul at Cyprus in 1865, lie com- 
menced a series of excavations ; his splendid col- 
lection of statues, lamps, vases, Ac. is in New 
York Metropolitan Museum of Art, of which he 
was Director (see Handbook by Prof. J. L. Myres, 
1915). See his Cyprus (1877), and hie brother’s 
Salammia (1882). [Tchez' no-la.] 

Ces pedes, Pablo de (1586-1608), Spanish 
painter, born at Cordova, studied at Rome under 
Michelangelo and Raphael, and in 1577 became 
a canon at Cordova, where he established a 
school of art, and was also active as an architect 
and writer. [SeJpe-dez ; Span. Thes'pay-days.) 

Cetewayo, ruler of Zululand from 1874, in 
1879 defeated the Bntish at Isandula, but him- 
self was defeated at Ulundi. He was restored in 
1883 to a portion of his kingdom, but was soon 
driven out by his subjects, and died at Ekowe, 
8tli February 1884. [Nearly Ketch-way-o.] 

Cdzanne, Paul (1839-1906), French post-ini- 
pressiouist painter, was bom at Aix-en-Provence. 
He excelled in Provencal landscapes. See studies 
by Vollard (tr 1924), Klingsor (tr. J925). 

Chab&s, Francois (1817-82), Egyptologist, born 
at Bnangon, while in commerce became a learned 
linguist, and from 1851 gave himself up to hiero- 
glyphics. [S/m-6a/i'.] 

Chabrier, Alexis Emmanuel (1841-94), French 
composer, was born at Ambert, Puy de D6me. 
His operas are Gwendoline (1886), Le Roi Malgri 
lui (1887), Bnseis (uril iiished). 

Chad, St (Ceaddu), born m Northumbria, 
was a pupil of St Aldan, spent part of lua 
youth in Ireland, and in 664 became abbot of 
Lastmghani, in 666 Bishop of York. Doubt 
having being cast on the validity of his con- 
secration, he withdrew in 669, but was immedi- 
ately made Bishop of Mercia, fixing the see at 
Lichfield. He died m 672 

Chadwick, Sir Edwin (1801-90), social reformer, 
born near Manchester, was called to the bar in 
1830. Appointed an assistant poor-law commis- 
sioner, in his report (1833) he laid the foundation 
of the later systems of government inspection. 
On the organisation of the new Poor-law Board, 
Chadwick was appointed secretary; in 1854 he 
retired with a pension He was made a K.C.B. 
in 1889. See books by Richardson (1885) and 
Miss Hutchins (1909). 

Chaikovsky. See Tschaikovsky. 

ChalUu, Paul de. See Du Chaillu. 

Chalkon'dylas, Nikolaos, an Athenian, wrote 
about 1450 a history of the Turks and the fall of 
the Greek Empire. — His brother Demetrios 
(1424-1511) came after the Turkish conquest from 
Athens to Italy, and at Florence aud Milan 
taught Greek, published grammars, and edited 
Homer, Isocrates, and Suiaas. 

Challemel-Lacour, Paul Armand, politician, 
was born at Avranches, 19th May 1827, and 
lectured at Paris and elsewhere on philosophy, 
being banished in 1851-54 for his independent 
views. Subsequently an active journalist, he 
was made prefect of Lyons by Gambetta in 1871, 
and, elected a member of the National Assembly, 
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was one of the most gifted representatives of 
republicanism and anti-clericalism. Successively 
foreign minister, senator, ambassador at Berne 
and in London, vice-president (1890), and presi- 
dent J1898) of the Senate, he wrote on philosophy 
and w. von Humboldt, translated Ritter’s History 
of Philosophy , edited Madame d’Epmay’s works, 
and was an Academician. He died 26tli October 
1896. [ShaU-mel-La-koor' .} 

Challlf, Jambs, astronomer, born at Braintree 
in Essex, 12th December 1803, graduated senior 
wrangler and first Smith’s prizeman at Cambridge 
in 1825, was ordained in 1830, and m 1836 became 

S rofessor of Astronomy at Cambridge, where he 
ied 8d December 18S2. In August 1840, whilst 
preparing to test Adams’ results, he twice un- 
consciously noted the planet Neptune before its 
discovery at Berlin on 23d September. 

Ohalloner, Richard, was born at Lewes, Sep- 
tember 29, 1691, and turning Catholic, was 
sent in 1704 to the English College at Douay, 
where he became a professor, and remained until 
1730. He then served as a missionary priest in 
London, until in 1741 he was consecrated Bishop 
of Debra and coadjutor of Bishop Petre, whom he 
succeeded as Vicar Apostolic of the London dis- 
trict in 1758. During the * No Popery ’ riots of 
1780 he was secreted near Highgate, and he died 
in London, January 12, 1781. Among his thirty- 
four works are the Catholic Christian Instructed 
(1737), an answer to Conyers Middleton s Letters 
from, Rome; the Garden of the Soul (1740), still the 
most popular prayer-book with English Catholics; 
his revision of the Douay version of the Bible (5 
vols. 1750), substantially the Bible used by them ; 
Memoirs of Missionary Priests. 1577-1681 (2 vols 
1741), and Britannia Sancta (2 vols. 1745). See 
his Life and Times by E. H. Burton (2 vols. 1909). 

Ohalmers, Alexander (1759-1834), was born at 
Aberdeen, studied medicine there, but about 1777 
became an active writer for the press in London, 
and the busiest of booksellers’ hacks. His edi- 
tions of Burns, Beattie, Fielding, Gibbon, Boling- 
broke, Shakespeare, Johnson, and Boswell’s 
Johnson are now of no importance ; that of The 
British Essayists, in 45 vols., Is still esteemed ; 
but his reputation depends mainly on the 
General Biographical Dictionary (82 vols. 1812- 
14). [Tchah'mers.) 

Ohalmers, George (1742-1820), Scottish anti- 
quary, was born at Fochabers, and was educated 
there and at King’s College, Aberdeen. Having 
afterwards studied law at Edinburgh, m 1703 he 
went to North America, where he practised as a 
lawyer at Baltimore till the breaking out of the 
war of independence. He then settled in London 
(1775), and was appointed clerk to the Board of 
Trade in 1786. Of his thirty-three works the 
chief is Caledonia ; an Account, Historical and 
Topographical, of North Britain (vols. i —III. 1807- 
24). In 1888-95 it was reprinted at Paisley in 7 
vols., comprising the matter prepared for the 
unpublished 4th vol., and furnished with a much- 
needed index. Among his other works are A 
Collection of Treaties between Great Britain and 
other Powers (2 vols. 1790) ; Lives of Defoe, Paine, 
Ruddiman, and Mary Queen of Scots ; and edi- 
tions of Allan Ramsay and Lyndsay. 

Ohalmers, George Paul, R.S.A., was born at 
Montrose in 1888, served as errand-boy to a 
surgeon, and apprentice to a ship-chandler ; but 
in 1858 came to Edinburgh, and studied art under 
Scott Lauder. Elected R.8.A. in 1871, he died 
from accidental Injuries, 20th February 1878. 
He executed some important portraits. He is re- 


presented in the National Gallery of Scotland 
by 'The Legend.’ See his Lives by J. M. Gray 
(1879) and Plnnington (1896). 

Chalmers, James (1782-1858), a Dundee book- 
seller, born in Arbroath, for whom has been 
claimed the invention of adhesive stamps. 

Chalmers, Thomab, D.D., D C.L., was born 
at Anstruther, Fife, 17th March 1780, educated 
at St Andrews, and in 1808 ordained minister 
of Kilmany. He carried on mathematical and 
chemistry classes at St Andrews in 1803-4, and 
in 1808 published an Inquiry into National Re- 
sources. Shortly after this he came under profound 
religious impressions ; in 1815 he was translated 
to the Tron parish in Glasgow, where his magnifi- 
cent oratory, partly published as Astronomical 
Discourses (1817) and Commercial Discourses (1820), 
took the city by storm. He laboured hard to 
abate the appalling ignorance and immorality of 
Ins pansh by ‘re-modelling and extending the 
old parochial economy of Scotland.’ To tho 
English compulsory assessment for the pool, 
he preferred the old Scottish method of volun- 
taiy church-door conti ibutions, administered by 
elders ; and as minister of St John’s parish (after 
1819), by reviving this method, he in four years 
reduced the pauper expenditure in the parish 
from £1400 to £280 per annum. Edward Irving 
was for two years his assistant. In 1823 he ac- 
cepted tho Moral Philosophy chair in St Andrews, 
where ho wrote his Use and Abuse of Literary and 
Ecclesiastical Endowments (1827). In 1827 he was 
transferred to the chair of Theology m Edin- 
burgh, and m 1882 published a work on politi- 
cal economy. In 1833 appeared his Bridgewater 
treatise, On the Adaptation of External Nature to 
the Moial and Intellectual Constitution of Man. 
As convener of the Church-extension Committee 
(1834), after seven years of enthusiastic labour, 
he collected £300,000 for building 220 new 
churches. Meanwhile, the struggles In regard to 
patronage became keener, until in 1843 Chalmeis, 
followed by 470 ministers, left the church of his 
fathers, and founded the Free Church, whose swift 
and successful organisation was greatly owing to 
his indefatigable exertions. He spent the close 
of his life as principal of the Free Church College, 
and in completing his Institutes of Theology. He 
died suddenly. May 30, 1847. His works, in 84 
vols., deal especially with natural theology, 
apologetics, and social economy. As a religious 
orator Chalmers was unrivalled, and never did 
Scotland produce a greater or more lovable soul, 
or one more fervid from the strength of a resolute 
will. See Memoirs, by his son-in-law, Dr Hanna (4 
vols. 1849-52); Correspondence (1853) ; and smaller 
books by Dean Ramsay (1850), D. Fraser (1881), 
Mrs Oil pliant (1898), and W. G. Blaikie (1897). 

Ohalon, Alfred Edward, R.A. (1780-1860), 
water-colour portrait painter, was born at 
Geneva, of Huguenot ancestry, and came with his 
family to Kensington in 1789. —His elder brother, 
John James Chalon, A.R.A. (1778-1854), was 
chiefly a landscape-painter. 

Ohalybaeua. Heinrich Moritz (1796-1862), 
was appointed in 1889 professor of Philosophy at 
Kiel, but was dismissed in 1852, owing to his 
Germanic sympathies, and died at Dresden. His 
chief work is his System der speculative Ethik 
(1850). [Ka-lee-baif oos.] 

Cham, the pseudonym of the caricaturist, 
Amed6e de No6 (1819-79), Cham being the French 
for Ham, the son of Noah. He was the son of 
the Comte de No6 by an English mother, was 
born in Paris, and in 1848 began his femous con* 
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nection with the Charivari. See Life by Ittbeyre 
(Par. 1886). {Shone. L 

Chamberlain, Houston Stewart (1855*1927), 
a British admiral’s sou, married Richard Wagne/s 
daughter, and wrote in German on music, Kant 
(trails. 1914), and philosophy. Rabidly anti* 
English, he was naturalised as a German in 1916. 

Chamberlain. Joseph, born in London, July 8, 
1836, was educated at University College School, 
entered Nettlefold’s screw factory at Birmingham, 
and retired in 1874 with a fortune. A Radical 
politician, in 1868 he became a Birmingham town- 
councillor, and in 1878-76 was Mayor. Returned 
unopposed for Birmingham in 1876, he soon made 
his mark in parliament, and in 1880 was appointed 
President of the Board of Trade, with a seat in 
the cabinet. To his exertions was due the passing 
of the Bankruptcy Bill. Regarded as the leader 
of the extreme Radical party, he enunciated 
schemes for the regeneration of the masses, and 
during the general election of 1886 produced an 
‘unauthorised’ programme, which included the 
readjustment of taxation, free schools, and the 
cieation of allotments by compulsory pm chase. 
In February 1886 he became President of the 
Local Government Board, but resigned in Match 
because of his stiong objections to Mr Glad- 
stone’s Home Rule Bill, of which he became the 
most strenuous opponent By the Marquis 
of Salisbury he was sent to America ns one 
of the British commissioners to settle the 
disputes about flslieiies between the United 
States and Canada. After the Marquis of 
Hartiugton went to the Upper House (1891) 
Mr Chamberlain became leader of the Liberal 
Unionists in the House of Commons, and in the 
Coalition Government of 1895 he took office as 
Secretary for the Colonies. Even before the 
Transvaal troubles and the South Afiican war 
(1899-1902) he had acquired the reputation of a 
great colonial administrator— a reputation in- 
creased by his management of colonial inteiests 
generally and his visit to South Africa. In Sept. 
1903 he resigned office in order to advocate, in 
addition to retaliatory tariffs as a means of self- 
Uefeuce, a preferential treatment of the colonies 
and the imposition of duties ou imported giaiu 
and food (a Tariff Reform policy Mr Balfour, the 
Premier, did not see his way to accept as a 
practical measure). In 1906 he practically with- 
drew from public life in consequence of ill -liealth, 
and on July 2. 1914, he died. He was the first 
Chancellor of Birmingham University, whose wel- 
fare he did much to promote. See his Speeches, 
ed. by C. W. Boyd (1914), and Lives by 8. H Jeyes 
(1896; re-edited 1908), Miss Marris (1900), Mack* 
in tosh (1914). — Hi®, eon, Sir (Joseph) Austen 
Chamberlain (b. 1863), was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (1908-6, 1919-21), Secretary for India 
(1915-17), a member of Lloyd George’s War 
Cabinet, Lord Privy Seal, leader of the House 
and Unionist leader 1921-22. As Foieigu Secie- 
tary from 1924, he was made K.G. in 1925 for 
negotiating the Treaty of Locarno.- His second 
son, Arthur Neville Chamberlain (b. 1869), 
Lord Mayor of Birmingham 1915-16, in 1928-24 
was Chaucellor of the Exchequer, from November 
1924 Minister for Health. 

Oh&mberlayne. William (1619-89), poet, prac- 
tised as a physician at Shaftesbury, and fought 
as a royalist at Newbury. His works are Low's 
Victory , a Tragi-Comedy (1658), and Pharonnida , 
an Hsroiok Poem (1669). 

Chamber*, Ephraim (c. 1680-1740), born at 
Kendal, while apprentice to a globe-maker in 


iiondon conceived the idea of a cyclopaedia (2 folio 
vols. 1728) that? should surpass Harris’s Lexicon 
Technicum (1704). A French translation cave 
rise to the great French EncyclopidU . 

Chamber*. Geoboe (1808-40), marine painter, 
was born at Whitby. 

Chamber*, Sir William (1726-96X architect, 
was born of Scotch ancestry at Stockholm, but 
brought up in England. Somerset House (1776) 
was his design, and he wrote a Treatise of Civil 
Architecture (1759). 

Chambers, William, publisher, was born, 
16th April 1800, at Peebles, where his father was 
a cotton manufacturer. In 1814 he was 
apprenticed to a bookseller in Edinburgh, and 
in 1819 started business for himself, to book- 
selling afterwards adding printing. Between 
1825 and 1830 he wrote the Book of Scotland 
and, in conjunction with his brother Robert, a 
Gazetteer of Scotland. In 1832 he started 
Chambers's Edinburgh Journal , six weeks in 
advance of the Penny Magazine; and soon 
thereafter he united with Robert in founding 
the business of W. & R. Chambers, the best 
known of whose many publications are, besides 
the Journal and a numerous series of educational 
works, a Miscellany (20 vols.), Papers for the 
People (12 vols.), the Cyclovcedia of English Litera- 
ture (2 vols. 1844 ; 3 vols. 1901, 1923); Chamber's 
Encyclopasdia (10 vols. 1859-68 ; new edition, 1922- 
1927). In 1859 William founded and endowed an 
institute in his native town. Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh (1865-69), ne promoted a successful 
scheme for improving the older part of the city ; 
and he carried out at his own cost a restoration 
of St Giles’ Cathedral. He died 20th May 1883, 
having shortly before recened the offer of a 
baronetcy. He was made LL.D of Edinburgh 
in 1872. Besides m uy contributions to tne 
Journal, he wrote a south's Companion, a History 
of Peeblesshiie (1864), Athe Gilroy , Stories of 
Remarkable Persons, Stories of Old Families , and a 
Historical Sketch of St Giles' Cathedral (1879). — 
Robert Chambers, born in Peebles, 10th July 
1802, began business as a bookseller in Edin- 
burgh in 1818, and gave his leisure to literary 
composition. In 1824 he produced the Tradi- 
tions of Edinburgh ; and between 1822 and 1834 
lie wrote twenty-five volumes. The success of 
the Journal was materially promoted by his 
essays and his literary insight. In 1844 he 
published anonymously the Vestiges of Creation, 
which prepared the way for Darwin’s Origin of 
Species. The authorship, ascribed to him in the 
Athenaeum of 2d December 1854, was first an- 
nounced in Mr Ireland's introduction to the 12th 
ed. (1884). He received the degree of LL.D. 
from St Andrews m 1863. The labour of pre- 
paring the Book of Days (2 vols. 1868) broke his 
health, and lie died at St Andrews, 17th March 
1871 Other works by Robert are Popular 
Rhymes of Scotland (1847X » History of the Re- 
bellions in Scotland , Life of James I., Scottish 
Ballads and Songs (1829), Dictionary of Eminent 
Scotsmen, Ancient Sea Margins (1888), The Lift and 
Works of Robert Bums (4 vols. 1851 ; new ed. by 
W. Wallace, 1896), Domestic Annals qf Scotland (3 
voIb. 1859-61X and Songs of Scotland prior to 
Bums (1862).— His son Robert Chambers, born 
in 1882, became head of the firm in 1888, and 
conducted the Journal till his death, March 28. 
1888.— See W. Chambers’* Memoir cfWiUiam and 
Robert Chambers (1872; 18th ed., with supple- 
mentary chapter, 1884X 

Chora oord, Henri Charles Dikudonn*, 
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Comte de, was bom in Paris, 29th September 
1820, seven months after the assassination of his 
father, the Due de Berri (q.v.). On the day of 
his baptism, the * Child of Miracle ’ was presented 
by the Legitimists with the chateau of Cham- 
bord ; hence in 1844 he dropped the t.tle of Due 
de Bordeaux for that of Comte de Chambord. 
When Charles X. abdicated in 1830, he did so in 
(fcvour of his little grandson ; but the people in- 
sisted on the ‘ citizen king,’ and the elder Bour- 
bons were driven into exile. They fixed their 
court successively at Holyrood, Prague, and 
Gdrz, where the young count was trained in 
clerical and absolutist ideas by his aunt, the 
Duchesse d’AngoulGme. A good, dull, timid 
soul, whom D’Orsay likened to ‘a palace with no 
room furnished but the chapel,’ ‘Henry V.’ had 
three times a chance of regaining the crown of 
his ancestors — in 1848, 1870, and 1873, on which 
last occasion, three months after Thiers’ over- 
throw, he paid an incognito visit to Versailles. 
Each tune he fooled away lus opportunities, 
always vanishing just when his presence was in- 
dispensable, and ever protesting that he would 
‘never abandon the white flag of Joan of Arc.' 
A fall from his horse (1841) had lamed him for 
life; his marriage (1846) with the Princess of 
Modena (1817-86) brought him no successor ; and 
he passed forty years of blameless inertia. He 
died, after long suffering, at his castle of Frohs- 
dorf, in Lower Austria, 24th August 1883. See 
Bourbon ; the Comte de Falloux’ Memoires d'vn 
Royalist* (1888) ; and Lives by Nouvion (1884) and 
Dubose de Pesquidon (1887). [Shonff-borr' .] 
Chamfort, Nicolas (1741-94), gaining an en- 
trance into the highest literary circles of Paris, 
lived for years ‘by his wit, if nob by Ins wits,* 
and at tne Revolution was bailed in tlie 
clubs as ‘La Rochefoucauld-Chamfort.’ After a 
time, however, certain incisive witticisms— such 
as, ‘Be my brother or I will kill you’— drew 
down on him the anger of the Jacobin leaders. 
Threatened with arrest, he tried to commit 
suicide, and died after several days’ suffering. 
His works (ed. by ,Auguis, 5 vols. 1824-25) include 
tales, dramas, iloges , brilliant maxims, and even 
more admirable anecdotes. [S/ion0-/orr.] 
Chamler, Frederick (1796-1870), novelist, born 
in London, entered the navy in 1809, and retiring 
in 1888, was promoted captain in 1856. His 
eighteen works, now almost forgotten, include 
sea-stones, a continuation of James’s Naval 
History (1837), and a Review of the French Revolu- 
tion of 181$ (1849). [Shah-me-ay 1 . ] 

Ohamlnade, C£cii.e Louise Stephanie, com- 
poser, was bom in Paris in 1861. 

Ohamlsso, Adelbbrt von, German lyric poet, 
was bora at the ch&te&u of Boncourt, in Cham- 
pagne, 80th January 1781. The French Revolu- 
tion driving his parents to settle in Pnissia in 
1790, he became a page of the queen, and entered 
the array. But in 1806 he returned to France, for 
thongh no admirer of Napoleon, he would not 
fight against his native land. In the circle of 
Madame de Stael at Coppet he began that study of 
natural science which he afterwards pursued at 
BerUn. In 181&-18 he accompanied a Russian 
exploring expedition round the world as natur- 
alist: and on his return was appointed keeper of 
the Botanical Garden of Berlin. In 1885 he was 
elected to the Academy of Science ; and, after a 
happy domestic life, he died at Berlin, 21st 
Angust 1888. He wrote several works on natural 
history, but his tame rests partly on his poems, 
still more on his quaint and humorous Feter 


Schlemihl (1818), the story of the man who lost 
his shadow. His collected works have been 
edited by Hitzig (6th ed. 4 voIr. 1874). See his 
Life by Fulda (Leip. 1881), and in English by 
Lentzner (1898). [Sha-mees'so.] 

Champfleury, the assumed name of Jules 
Fleury-Hurson (1821-89X French author, who 
was born at Laon, and died at Sfcvres, head of the 
Porcelain Museum there. In early pieces for the 
theatre, and later romances, he achieved some 
distinction as a realistic writer. Works of greater 
value, however, are those on the history of carica- 
ture, literature, art, pottery, Ac. [Shono-Jlay-ree ' .] 

Champlain, Samuel de (1567-1685), French 
governor of Canada, was born at Brouage m 
Saintonge, and in 1603 made his first voyage to 
Canada. In 1604-7 he explored the coasts, and 
on his third voyage in 1608 he founded Quebec. 
In 1612) he was appointed lieutenant of Canada, 
and had a busy time with attacks on the Iro- 
quois, explorations of the interior, and journeys 
to France, until 1629, when he had to surrender 
to an English fleet, and was carried captive to 
England. Liberated in 1682, he returned to 
Canada in 1633. See Life by Narcisse de Dionne 
(1905). [Shon* -plant'.] 

Champneys, Basil, architect, was born in 
1842, the son of William Welldon Champneys 
(1807-75), dean of Lincoln from 1868. 

Champolllon, Jean Francois (1791-1882), the 
founder or modern Egyptology, was born 
at Figeac, dep. Lot. He was educated at 
Grenoble, and devoted himself from his boyhood 
to the study of oriental languages, especially 
Coptic. In 1807 he went to Paris, and in 1816 
became professor of History at Grenoble. He had 
already published (1811-14) the first two volumes 
of IjEgypte sous les Pharaons(3 vols.), when he was 
expelled fVom his chair for his Bonapartist sym- 
pathies. His decipherment of the hieroglyphics 
was set forth in three works (1821-28). He was 
sent by the king on a scientific mission to Italy in 
1824-26, and in 1826 was appointed conservator 
of the Egyptian collections. In 1828-30 be accom- 
panied a scientific expedition to Egypt; on his 
return be was made a member of Hie Acad&nle 
des Inscriptions (1830), and a chair of Egypt- 
ology was founded for him in the College de 
France. See Life by Hartleben (1906).— His elder 
brother, .Jkan Jacques Champollion-Fiqeac 
(1778-1867), archaeologist, was born at Figeac. 
After holding at Grenoble the offices of librarian 
and piofessor of Greek, he was appointed in 1828 
conservator of MSS in the Royal Library in 
Paris, but after the February revolution was 
deposed from office by Carnot. In 1848 he was 
appointed librarian of the palace of Fontaine- 
bleau. His works include Annales des Lagides 
(2 vols. 1819), Les Toumois du Roi Rent (1827-28), 
and numerous publications of French historical 
documents. After his brother’s death, he pre- 
pared, with the help of his MSS., L’Egypte 
ancienne et modeme (1840) and Utcriture dbnotique 
tgyptienne (1848). See Les deux Champolllon 
(Gren. 1887) by nis son, Aim£ (1812-94), himself 
an archaeologist, [Shonsr-j>ol-yon0-Fee-zhaV.] 
Chancellor, Richard, English seaman, was 
brought up in the household of the father of Sir 
Philip Sidney, and was chosen in 1568 as ‘pilot* 
general ’ of Sir Hugh Willoughby’s expedition in 
search of a North-east Passage to India. The ships 
were parted in a storm off the Lofoden Islands, and 
Chancellor, after waiting seven days at Vardohuus. 
proceeded alone into the White Sea, and travelled 
thence overland to the court at Moscow, where 
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he concluded a treaty giving freedom of trade 
to English ships. His interesting account of 
Russia is in Hakluyt’s Navigations. Next spring 
he returned to England, where his hopeful reports 
led to the establishment of the Muscovy Com- 
pany. In 1555 he made a second voyage to the 
White Sea and to Moscow. In July 1556 he set 
sail homewards, but on 10th November was lost 
in Aberdour Bay, Aberdeenshire. 

Chandler, Charles Frederick, chemist, was 
bom at Lancaster, Mass., 0th December 1836, 
and studied at Harvard, Gdttingen, and Berlin. 

Chandler, Richard (1788-1810), archaeologist, 
was born at Elson, Hants, and educated at Win- 
chester and at Queen’s and Magdalen Colleges, 
Oxford. His Marmora Oxoniensia (1768) is an 
elaborate description of the Oxford marbles. He 
afterwards travelled through Greece and Asia 
Minor for the Dilettanti Society. The materials 
collected were given to the world in Ionian 
Antiquities (1769), Inscriptiones Antiques (1774), 
Travels in Asia Minor (1775), and Travels in Greece 



Chandler, Samuel (1693-1766), an industri- 
ous writer, was bom at Hungerford, became 
Presbyterian minister at Peckham, and preached 
at the Old Jewry from 1726. 


Chand 08 , a great English family, descended 
from a follower of William the Conqueror. Its 
greatest member was Sir John Chandos, the 
Black Prince’s follower, who fell in battle, 1st 
January 1870 ; and its last representative in the 
direct male line was another Sir John (died 1428), 
whose sister married one Giles Brydges. Their 
descendant, Sir John Brydges, was lieutenant of 
the Tower under Queen Mary, and was created 
Baron Chandos in 1554. James Brydges (1673- 
1744), eighth Lord Chandos, sat in parliament for 
Hereford from 1698 to 1714, and was created 
Duke of Chandos in 1719. In 1796 the title 
passed by marriage to the family of Grenville, 
till 1889 dukes of Buckingham and Chandos. 
See J. R. Robinson, The Princely Chandos (1893). 


Ohangarnler, Nicolas Annf. Th^odule 
(1793-1877), French general, born at Autun, went 
in 1880 to Algeria, where he saw all the active 
service there was to be seen. In 1848 he acted as 
provisional governor-general of Algeria, but re- 
turned to Paris to take command of the Paris 
garrisons and of the National Guard In the 
Legislative Assembly he held a neutral position 
between Orleanists and Legitimists, whilst 
opposing the Bonapartists. After the coup d’ttat 
in 1851 he went into exile; in the Franco- 
Prussian war he -was shut up in Metz with 
Bazaine. He diM at Versailles. See Life by 
Comte d’Antioche (1891). [Shont-garn-yay'.] 


Ohanler, Am&lie (nie Rives), bom in 1863 at 
Richmond, Va., divorced from J. A. Chanler, 
married Prince Troubetzkoi. The Quick and the 
Dead (1888) was the first of numerous novels. 


Ohannlng, William Ellery, bom 7th April 
1780 at Newport, R.I., graduated at Harvard in 
1798, and in 1808 was ordained to a Congre- 
gational church in Boston, where his sermons 
were fkmous for their ‘ fervour, solemnity, and 
beauty.' He was somewhat of a mystic, held 
Christ to be more than man, but was ultimately 
the leader of the Unitarians.' In 1821 he received 
the title of D.D. from Harvard University, and 
next year he visited Europe, and made the 
acquaintance of Wordsworth and Coleridge. 


Among his Works (6 vols. 1841-46) were his Essay 
on National Literature, Remarks on Milton , Charac- 
ter and Writings of Finilon, Negro Slavery , and 
Self-culture. He died October 2, 1842, at Benning- 
ton, Vermont. See Lives by his nephew, W. H. 
Ohannlng (8 vols. 1848 ; new ed. 1880), Frothing- 
ham (1887), and Chadwick (1908). 

Chantrey, Sir Francis Legatt, sculptor, was 
born at Norton, in Derbyshire, 7th April 1781. 
His father, who was a carpenter, and rented a 
small farm, died when Chantrey was only twelve 
years of age, and the boy was in 1797 apprenticed 
for seven years to a carver and gilder in Sheffield. 
His efforts at modelling in clay and drawing 
pencil portraits and landscapes were encour- 
aged by J. R. Smith, the mezzotint engraver, 
and in 1802 he was enabled to cancel his inden- 
tures. He studied for a short time at the 
Royal Academy, employing himself also in wood- 
carving ; and in 1805 received his first commis- 
sion, a marble bust for Sheffield parish church. 
This was followed by commissions for colossal 
busts of admirals for Greenwich Hospital ; and 
on his marriage in 1807 to a well-to-do cousin 
his struggles were over. In 1808 he was suc- 
cessful in the competition for the statue of 
George III. for Guildhall, and during the rest 
of his life he was largely employed on works of 
portraiture. His best-known statue-group is 
the ‘Sleeping Children’ m Lichfield Cathedral. 
His busts include those of Watt, Wordsworth, 
and Scott ; his statues Sir Joseph Banks (1827), 
Sir John Malcolm (1837X Francis Homer, Pitt, 
George IV., and the Duke of Wellington ; while 
his head of Satan, and his * Plenty ’ designs for 
Sheaf House, Sheffield, and his * Penelope ’ at 
Woburn, are examples of his rare treatment of 
ideal and imaginative subjects. In 1816 Chantrey 
was elected an A.R A , m 1818 an R.A. ; and in 
1885 he was kmgh jd. He made a fortune of 
£150,000; and at his death, Nov. 25, 1841, be- 
queathed to the Royal Academy, with liferent to 
his widow (d. 1875), a sum of £i05,000 in 8°/ 0 (after- 
wards 2J 0 / 0 ) Consols to purchase native works of 
art, the president to receive £300 per annum.the 
secretary £50. The collection is now in the Tate 
Gallery. See books by G. Jones (1849), J. Holland 
(1851), Fish (1904). 

Ch&niy, Antoine Eugene Alfred (1828-88), 
French general, born at Nouart (Ardennes), served 
m Algeria, Lombardy, &c. Placed in December 
1870 at the head of the second Army of the Loire, 
he resisted the invaders inch by inch. In 1873-79 
he was governor-general of Algeria. Chosen a 
life-senator in 1875, he was put forward for the 
presidency in 1879. He was ambassador at St 
Petersburg in 1879-81. See Cliuquet, Le GbUral 
Chanzy (1884X [Shonfr-zee' .] 

Chapelaln, Jean (1595-1674), a learned, indus- 
trious writer, who passed for a poet and critic, 
and was an original member of the Academic. 
His unreadable epic, the PuceUe , in twenty-four 
books, was gibbeted by Boileau. See works by 
Fabre (1890-99X Mtihlan (1898), Collas (1912X 
[SfcaTip-Ian*.] 

Chaplin, Henry, Viscount (cr. 1916X born in 
1841, and educated at Harrow and Christ Church, 
Oxford, became Conservative M.P. for Sleaford 
(1868), Wimbledon (1907), Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster (1885), President of the Board of 
Agriculture (1889) and Local Government Board 
(1895-1900), and tariff commissioner (1904X A 
lifelong Protectionist, he was titular leader of 
the Opposition during the Asquith Coalition 
Government, 1915-16. He died 29th May 1928. 
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^Chapman, George, was bom near Hitchin, 
Hertfordshire, about 1559, and is supposed to have 
studied at Oxford and Cambridge. To Lawrence 
Keyrais’a Second Voyage to Guiana (1596) he pre- 
fixed a spirited poem. His earliest extant plav, 
The Blind Beggar of Alexandria, was produced in 
February 1695-96. The excellent comedy, AU 
Fool s, printed in 1605, was probably produced in 
1699. In 1698 he completed Marlowe’s Hero and 
Leander. After partial translations from the 
Iliad in 1698 and 1610, the complete i trans- 
lation of The Iliads of Homer, Prince of Poets, in 
rhymed verses of fourteen syllables, appeared in 
1611. Having finished the Iliad , he set to work 
on the Odyssey (1616), followed (about 1624) by 
the minor works. In spite of all harshnesses, 
obscurities, conceits, and mistakes in Greek, 
Chapman’s translation of Homer is a noble 
achievement. He joined Jonsoti and Marston in 
the composition of Eastward Ho (1605), and in 
1606 published a graceful comedy, The Gentleman 
Usher. In 1607 appeared Bussy d'Ambois, and in 
1613 The Revenge of Bussy d’Ambois— tragedies 
containing much inarticulate bombast inter- 
mingled with exalted poetry. The Conspiracie and 
Tragedie of Charles , Duke of Byron (1608), are also 
undramatic, but abound in fine poetry. Chap- 
man's other plays are The May Day (1611), The 
Widow’s Tears (1612), and Cccsar and Pompey 
(1631). Two posthumous tragedies (1654), Alphon- 
ms and Revenge for Honour, bear his name with 
doubtful right, but their authorship is uncertain. 
The Ball, a comedy, and The Tragedie of Chabot 
(1689) were the joint work of Chapman and 
Shirley. Among Chapman’s non-dramatic works 
are Enthymice Raptus (1609), Petrarch’s Seven 
Penitentiall Psalmes (1612), The Divine Poem of 
Musams (1616), and The (leorgicks of Hesiod (1618). 
He died 12tli May 1634. Minto detected in him 
the rival poet of Shakespeare’s sonnets. See his 
plays and original poems, ed. by Parrott (1910 
et seq.), and Shakespeaie and Chapman (1917), by 
J. M. Robertson. 


Chapman, Walter. See Chepman. 

Ohapone. Hester, nie Mulso (1727-1801), bom 
at Twywell, Nortliaiite, wrote for the Rambler 
(No. 10), Gentleman's Magazine , &c : but is chiefly 
remembered by her Letters on the Improvement oj 
the Mind (1772). She married an attorney in 1760, 
but next year was left a widow. See her Works 
with Life (4 vols. 1807). [SJia-poan'.J 
Ohap'pell, William, F.S.A. (1809-88). was a 
member of a great London music publishing 
house. His Collection of National English Airs 
(2 vols. 1838-40) grew into Popular Music of the 
Olden Time (2 vols. 1855-59 ; new ed. 1898). 
Chappell took a principal part in the foundation 
in 1840 of the Musical Antiquarian Society, the 
Percy Society, and in 1868 of the Ballad Society. 
He published in 1874 voLi of a History of Music. 

Chaptal, Jean Antoine (1756-1882), statesman 
and chemist, bom at Nogaret, was in 1811 made 
Gomte de Chanteloup by Napoleon. [ Shap-tal,\ 
Charoot, Jean Martin (1825-98), pathologist, 
was bom at Paris, studied medicine at Paris, 
where be became a professor, doctor at the Sal- 
pttrftre hospital, and a member of the Institute. 
He contributed much to our knowledge of 
chronic and nervous diseases, and made hypnot- 
ism a scientific study.— Hie son, Jean Baptiste 
CifABOOT, born 1867 at Neuiliy. was also a 
doctor, and commanded two South Polar Expe- 
ditions in Use Francois (1908-5) and Pourqnoi 
Fast (1908-I0X IShahr.ko.) 


Ohard, John Rouse Merriott, V.C. (1847-97). 
born near Plymouth, as lieutenant heroically held 
Rorke’s Drift a whole night (Jan. 22, 1879) against 
8000 Zulus with eighty men of the 24th Regiment. 

Chardin, Jean Baptiste Simeon (1699-1779), a 
great Parisian still-life and genre painter, was a 
son of the king’s billiard-table maker. Bee study 
by Furst (191 1). [Shahr-dan?. ] 

Chardin, Sir John or Jean (1648-1718), travel- 
ler, born in Paris, went to India in 1668 to buy 
diamonds ; resided in Persia ; visited France in 
1670, and returned to India and Persia. In 1681 
he settled as a Protestant in England and was 
knighted by Charles II. His Journal du Voyage, 
and an English translation appeared in 1686-1711. 

Chardoxmet, Hilaire, Comte de ( 1889 - 1924 ), 
French chemist, born at Besangon, was the 
pioneer of the artificial silk industry. 

Charlemagne, Karl or Charles the Great, king 
of the Franks and Roman emperor, was born on 
2d April 742, perhaps at Aix-la-Chapelle, and was 
the eldest son of Pepin the Short and grandson 
of Charles Martel. On Pepin’s death (768) 
Charles and his brother Carloman jointly suc- 
ceeded to the throne ; and on Carloman’s death 
(771) Charles became sole king, and in 772 fought 
against the Saxons. At the request of Pope 
Adrian I., he crossed the Alps in 778, and over- 
threw the Lombard kingdom, confirming Ravenna 
to the papal see. In 776 he was again reducing 
the Saxons ; in 776 he suppressed an insurrection 
in Italy; and in 777 secured the submission of 
the Saxon chiefs. From Spain, wlnfcher lie had 
gone to fight the Moors and Arabs (778), he was 
summoned to crush the Saxons ; in 781 he was in 
Rome The Saxons rising in arms once more, 
destroyed a Frankish army in 782, which Charle- 
magne fearfully avenged. * A more general rising 
followed, but in 783-785 the Frankish monarch 
persuaded the chiefs to submit to baptism and 
become his faithful vassals. In 788 Bavaria was 
absorbed in lus dominions, and next the country 
of the Avars to the Ilaab ; the eastern * mark,’ 
the nucleus of the Austrian empire, being estab- 
lished to defend the frontier there (798). In 800 
he marched into Italy to support rope Leo III. 
against the rebellious Romans, and on Christmas 
Day 800, in St Peter’s Church, was crowned by 
the pope, and Raluted as Carolus Augustus, em- 
peror of the Romans. The remaining years of 
liis reign were spent in further consolidating his 
vast empire, which extended from the Ebro to 
the Elbe. Bishoprics were founded in the Saxon 
country ; many of the Slavs beyond the Elbe'were 
subjugated. The emperor zealously promoted 
education, agriculture, arts, manufactures, and 
commerce. He built sumptuous palaces, parti- 
cularly at Aix-la-Chapelle and Ingelheim near 
Bingen, and many churches. Learned men were 
encouraged to come to his court, and he himself 
could speak Latin and read Greek. His fame 
spread to all parts of the world ; in 798 Haroun 
Al-Raschld sent ambassadors. The emperor, 
who was of most commanding presence, died 
28th January 814, and was buried at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. His reign was a noble attempt to 
consolidate order and Christian culture among 
the nations of the West ; but as his successors 
were weaklings, his empire fell to pieces. Besides 
his Capitularies or collection or laws, there are 
letters and Latin poems ascribed to him. His LI fe 
was written in Latin by his secretary, Eginhard 
(q.v.), a recent edition being by Garrod and 
Mowat (19151 See Lives by Cutts (1882), Mom- 
bert (1 889), Hodgkin (1897), Wis (1900); Wells, 
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The Age of Charlemagne (1898) ; and Roland 
[Shari main , ; Fr. nearly Sharl-mahn'ye ] 

Charles, surnamed Martel (‘the Hammer’), 
was the natural son of Pepin of Heristal, mayor 
of the palace under the later Merovingian kings, 
and was bom about 688. Chosen duke in 714 
by the Austrasian Franks, he became m 720 
mayor of the palace and real ruler of all the 
Franks. He had much hard fighting with the 
Saxons, Alemanm, and Bavarians, ana he it was 
who rolled back the tide of Moslem conquest, 
in a desperate battle between Tours and Poitiers 
(782). Charles finished his work by driving the 
Saracens out of Burgundy and I .angued oc (787). 
He died m 741, leaving the kingdom to be divided 
between his sons— Carloman and Pepin. 

Charles I., born at Dunfermline on 19th No- 
vember 1600, was a sickly child, unable to speak 
till his fifth year, and so weak in the ankles that 
till his seventh he had to crawl upon Ins hands 
and knees. Except for a stammer, he outgrew 
both defects, ana became a skilled til ter and 
marksman, as well as an accomplished scholar 
and a diligent student of theology. He was 
created Duke of Altiany at his baptism, Duke of 
York in 1605, and Prince of Wales in 1016, four 
'ears after the death of Prince Henry had left 
inn heir to the crown. The Spanish match had 
been mooted as early as 1614 ; but it was not till 
17th February 1623 that, with Buckingham, 
Charles started on the romantic incognito journey 
to Madrid. Nothing short of his conversion 
would have satisfied the Spanish and papal 
courts ; and on 5th October he landed again in 
England, eager for rupture with Spain. The 
nation’s joy was speedily dashed by Ins betrothal 
to the French princess, Henrietta Maria (1609- 
09) ; for the marriage articles pledged him to 
permit her the free exercise of the Catholic 
religion, and to give her the upbringing of their 
children till the age of thirteen. 

On 27th March 1625 Charles succeeded his 
father, James I ; on 18th June he welcomed his 
little bright-eyed queen at Dover, having married 
her by proxy six weeks earlier. Barely a twelve- 
month was over when he packed off her tiouble- 
some retinue to France— a bishop and 29 priests, 
with 410 more male and female attendants. 
Thenceforth their domestic life was a happy one ; 
and during the twelve years following the murder 
of Buckingham (1592-1628), in whose hands he 
had been a mere tool, Charles gradually came to 
yield himself up to her unwise influence, not 
wholly indeed, but more than to that of Strafford 
even, or Laud. Three parliaments were sum- 
moned and dissolved in the first four years of 
the reign ; then fbr eleven years Charles ruled 
without one, in its stead with subservient judges 
and' the courts of Star Chamber and High Com- 
mission. In 1627 he had blundered into an 
inglorious French war ; but with France he con- 
cluded peace in 1629, with Spain in 1680. Peace, 
economy, and arbitrary taxation were to solve 
the great problem of his policy— how to get 
money, yet not account for it. The extension 
of the snip-tax to the inland counties was met 
by Hampden's passive resistance (1687) ; Laud’s 
attempt to Anglicise the Scottish Church, by the 
active resistance of the whole northern nation 
(1089). Once more Charles had to call a parlia- 
ment: two met in 1640— the Short Parliament, 
which lasted but three weeks, and the Long, 
which outlasted Charles. 

It met to pronounce Strafford’s doom ; and, 
his plot with the army detected, Charles basely 


sacrificed his loyal servitor to fears for the 
queen’s safety, at the same time assenting to a 
second bill by which the existing parliament 
might not be dissolved without its own consent 
That pledge, as extorted by force, Charles pur- 
osed to disregard ; and during his visit to Edin- 
urgh, in the autumn of 1641, he trusted by 
lavish concessions to bring over the Scots to his 
side. Instead, he got entangled in dark sus- 
picions of plotting the murder of the Covenanting 
lords, of connivance even in the Ulster massacre. 
Still, his return to London was welcomed with 
some enthusiasm, and a j>arty was forming in the 
Commons itself of men who revolted from the 
sweeping changes that menaced both church and 
state. Pym’s ‘Grand Remonstrance’ justified 
their fears, and Charles seemed to justify the 
‘Grand Remonstrance’ by his attempt to arrest 
the five members (4tli January 1642); but that 
ill-stricken blow was dictated by the knowledge 
of an impending impeachment of the queen 
heiself. On 22d August he raised the royal 
standard at Nottingham ; and the four years' 
Civil War commenced, in which, as at Naseby, he 
showed no lack of physical courage, and which 
resulted at Naseby in the utter annihilation of 
his cause (14th June 1G45). Quitting his last 
refuge, Oxford, he surrendered himself on 6tli 
May 1640 to the Scots at Newark, and by them 
in the following January was handed over to 
the parliament. His four months’ captivity at 
Ilolmby House, near Northampton ; his seizure, 
on 3d June, by Cornet Joyce; the three months 
at Hamilton Court; the flight on 11th November; 
the fresh captivity at Cansbrooke Castle, m the 
Isle of Wight— these lead up to the ‘ tiial’ at 
Westminster of the ‘tyrant, traitor, and mur- 
deier, Charles Stuart.’ He had drawn the sword, 
and by the sword he perished, for it was the 
army, not parliam it, that stood at the back of 
his judges. Charles faced them bravely, and 
with dignity Thrice he refused to plead, deny- 
ing the competence of such a court; and hts 
retusal being treated as a confession, on SOtli 
January 1649 he died on the scaffold in front of 
Whitehall, with a courage worthy of a very 
martyr On the snowy <th of February they 
bore the ‘ white king ’ to his grave at Windsor 
in Henry VII I. ’s vault ; in 1813 the Prince Regent 
had his leaden coffin opened. Six children sur- 
vived linn— Charles and James, his successors; 
Mary, Princess of Orange (1681-60); Elizabeth 
(1035-50); Henry, Duke of Gloucester (1689-60) ; 
and Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans (1644-70), the 
last born ten weeks after Charles’s final parting 
from his queen. See the articles Henrietta 
Maria, Laud, Strafford, Eliot, Hampden, 
Prynne, Pym, Cromwell, Bradshaw, Ac. ; the 
Histories of Clarendon, Hallam, Green, Guizot, 
and Ranke ; I. D’lsraeli’s Commentaries on the 
Life and Reign of Charles 1. (5 vols. 1828-80) ; 
tetters of Charles I. to Henrietta Maria (Camden 
Soc. 1856) ; Chancellor's Life of Charles 1600~t5 
(1886) ; Calendar of State Papers, 16BS-49 (22 vols. 
1858-93) ; the Athenaeum (1881) ; the sumptuous 
Lives by Sir John Skelton (1898) and Allan Fea 
(1904); and, specially, S. R. Gardiner's History 
of England , 160$- 48 (10 vc’s. 1868-82 ; new ed. 
1888-84), and History of the 0 eat Civil War (8 vols. 
1886-91 ; new ed. 1898). 

Charles H, bom at St James's on 29th May 
1680, was present at Edgehill (1642X and in 1646, 
after a twelvemonth in the western counties, 
escaped to France by way of Scilly and Jersey. 
He got little good from two years spent in Paris; 
then he passed on to Holland, whence, in 1648, 
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with nineteen English royalist war-ships, he made 
an expedition to the Thames. His father beheaded 
—Charles did liis utmost to save him— and his 
hopes disappointed from Ireland and Montrose, 
in 1650 he accepted the terms of the Scottish 
commissioners, and landed on 23d Jure at the 
month of the Spey. That was a dreary time of 
prayers, fastings, and sermons for the gay young 
prince. Less a king than state-prisoner, he must 
sign and re-sign the two Covenants, must put 
away his old friends, must acknowledge his 
father’s blood-guiltiness and mother’s idolatry 
But the defeat at Dunbar and his ‘ start ' for the 
Highlands gained Charles somewhat more liberty; 
ana, having on 1st January 1651 been crowned at 
Scone, in the following August he suddenly 
marched, with 10,000 men, into England. Few 
Joined the Scots, and, catching them up at Wor- 
cester, Cromwell utterly routed them on 3d Sep- 
tember. For six weeks Charles wandered a 
fugitive, a thousand pounds set on his head, 
now hiding in the oak at Boscobel, now riding 
disguised as a serving-man, anon lurking at 
Stonehenge. More than forty persons were 
privy to his secret, yet on 15th October he 
embarked at Shoreham for Normandy. Nearly 
three years followed of exile in France, nearly 
two at Cologne, then three in the Low 
Countries, needy everywhere, everywhere pro- 
fligate ; but at last, on 26th May 1660, Charles 
landed at Dover, recalled to the throne by the 
fall of the Protectorate and the nation’s dread 
of military despotism. 

Of the four parliaments that succeeded the 
Convention, the first or ‘Cavalier’ parliament 
lasted from 1661 to 1679 ; from March 1681 
Charles ruled without one. The first seven 
years (1660-67) were the period of Clarendon’s 
ascendency, of constitutional loyalty to church 
and state, as anti-Catholic as it was anti-Puritan. 
Next came the Catholic - Presbyterian Cabal, 
broken up by the Test Act of 1673 ; and then 
the fierce struggle between the Court and 
Country factions, in which Shaftesbury played 
the chief part, and from which, in the end, 
Charles issued victorious. As early as 1661 he 
accepted a secret subsidy from France, and no 
act of his reign was more unpopular than the 
sale next year of Dunkirk. In 1665 a naval 
Dutch war, due to commercial jealousy, was 
forced on by Clarendon’s enemies. In spite of 
two English victories, with an indecisive en- 
gagement between (Lowestoft, Downs, and North 
Foreland), in June 1667 De Ruyter sailed up the 
Thames, and burned several war-ships lying at 
Chatham— that night Charles was very merry in 
his harem. The peace of Breda (21st July!, 
which in August was followed by Clarendon^ 
downfall, left both nations exhausted, and 
France the sole gainer. Temple’s Tnple Alliance 
(1668), between England, Holland, and Sweden, 
was on Charles’s part a mere bid for popularity, 
a means too of raising his price with Louis XIV. ; 
and by the secret treaty of Dover (1670) he 
entered on an alliance with France, became its 
pensioner, and undertook the conversion of 
England. A sea-fight with the Dntch in South- 
woia Bay (1672) was bloody but indecisive ; and 
the strong anti-French feeling forced Charles to 
conclude a peace (1674), and to consent to the 
marriage of his niece Mary with his nephew 
William of Orange (1677). Still, by two other 
secret treaties (1676-78), and by also intriguing 
with the opposition, Louis secured his end, to 
cut England off from continental politics. 

At home, the abortive Savoy Conference was 


followed by the ejection of nearly 2000 Noncon- 
formist ministers (1662) ; the Great Plague (1665) 
carried ofT nearly 70,000 Londoners; and the 
Great Fire (September 1666) consumed 18,200 
houses. Sir John Coventry, for plain speaking, 
got his nose slit by Charles’s bullies (1670) ; the 
‘stop of the Exchequer ’ (1672) plunged the chief 
city bankers in bankruptcy , and Charles’s two 
Declarations of Indulgence (1662-72) were met by 
the Conventicle and Test Acts. Clarendon’s foes 
had cause to dread Clarendon’s son-in-law, the 
king’s brother, James, Duke of York ; and his 
open profession of Catholicism (16721 gave a pre- 
text for Shaftesbury’s Exclusion Bill, and colour 
to Oates’s trumped-up Popish Plot (1678-80). 
Men’s shame at that shameful panic, and disgust 
at the thought of the bastard Monmouth on the 
throne, caused a Tory reaction; and the Tory 
reaction drove the Whigs on to open resistance — 
the Rye-house Plot (1683). Shaftesbury died 
beyond the seas, Lord Essex by his own hand in 
the Tower, and Russell and Sidney by the heads- 
man’s axe. Struck with apoplexy, and reconciled 
on his deathbed to the Catholic Church, Charles 
passed away on Friday the 6th of February 1685. 
On the night of the 14th he was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. With him ended the worst 
reign m English history, whose sole great 
measure was the Habeas Corpus Act (1679). On 
22d May 1662 he had married poor plain Cath- 
arine of Braganza (1688-1705). The marriage was 
childless, and her influence on English politics 
was slight os compared with that of his number- 
less mistresses. Of these, before the Restoration, 
two only call for notice—* brown, beautiful, bold, 
but insipid’ Lucy Walter (1630-58), the mother 
of James, Duke of Monmouth and Buccleuch 
(1649-85); and Catherine Peg, the mother of 
Charles Fitzcharles, Earl of Plymouth (1657-80). 
Then came the splendid termagant, Barbara 
Villiers or Palmer (1640-1709), whom Charles 
made Countess of Castlemain in 1661, Duchess of 
Cleveland in 1670, and who was mother of the 
three Fitzroy Dukes of Southampton and Cleve- 
land (1662-1730), Grafton (1663-90), and Northum- 
berland (1665-1716). By ‘pretty, witty’ Nell 
Gwynn (1650-87) Charles was father of Charles 
Beauclerk, Duke of St Albans (1670-1726); almost 
his last words were ‘ Let not poor Nelly starve.’ 
There were, besides, ‘ la belle Stewart ’ (Duchess 
of Richmond), the Duchess of Mazarin, and many 
more, with, last but not least, the hated ‘ Madam 
Carwell,’ i e. Louise de Kdroualle (1649-1784), the 
subtle, ‘baby-faced’ Breton. She was made 
Duchess of Portsmouth in 1672, French Duchesse 
d’Aubigny in 1684 ; and she was the mother of 
Charles Lennox, Duke of Richmond (1672-1728). 
See the articles Monk, Lauderdale, Leeds 
(Danby), Halifax. &c. ; the Histories of Claren- 
don, Burnet, Hallam, Macaulay, Ranke, and 
Green ; the Diaries of Pepvs and Evelyn ; Gram- 
inont’s Memoirs; Massoirs Life of Milton ; the 
Calendars of State Papers 161*9-67 (21 vols. 1860-87) ; 
Harris’s Life of Charles II. (1766); Hoskyn’s 
Charles II. in the Channel Islands (1854) ; P. Cun- 
ningham’s Nell Choynn (new ed. 1893); H. N. 
Williams’s Rival Suit anas (1916); Molloy’s Royalty 
Restored (1885); O. Airy’s Charles II. (1904), E. 
Scott’s King in Exile (1905), Travels of the King 
(1907) ; R. Cra w furd’s Last Days of Charles II. (1909)l 
C harles L, ‘the Bald’ (828-77), was king 
of France from 848 and emperor of the West 
from 875— Charles II. of France, ‘the Fat* 
(889-88), king from 884, had become emperor in 
Germany (as Charles III.) in 881. but was deposed 
for making a disgraceful treaty with the Northmen 
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In 887.— Charles III., ‘the Simple’ (879-929), 
king from 893, made peace with the Northmen, 
and was deposed in 922.— Charles IV. (1294-1328) 
was king from 1822.— Charles V., ‘the Wise’ 
(1387-80), succeeded his father, John II., in 1804, 
and regained most of the territory lost to the 
English. — His son, Charles VI., 4 the Foolish ' 
(1868-1422), lost the battle of Agincourt, and died 
insane. 

Charles VIL, king of France, was bom in 1408, 
and, on succeeding his father, Charles VI , in 
1422, held with his army the southern provinces : 
Paris and the north being in the hands of the 
English, who proclaimed Henry VI. of England 
king of France, and appointed the Duke of Bed- 
ford regent. Charles was compelled to evacuate 
Champagne and Maine ; but in 1426 at Montargis 
Dunois gained the first victory over the English, 
who in 1427 laid siege to Orleans. Joan of 
Arc roused the fervour of both nobles and 
people ; the siege of Orleans was raised in May 
1429; the English gradually lost all they had 
mined in France ; and their cause became hope- 
less after the treaty concluded at Arra* (1485) 
between the French king and the Duke of Bur- 
undy. Bayonne fell in 1451, and with the 
eath of Talbot under the walls of Castillon in 
1458, the whole south finally passed to France, 
and the Hundred Years’ War came to an end. In 
1436 Charles entered Paris. He devoted himself 
to the reorganisation of the government, and 
under his rule France recovered m some measure 
from her terrible calamities. His last years were 
embittered by the conduct of his son, the 
Dauphin, afterwards Louis XL He died at 
Melun, 22d July 1461. See the great work by Du 
Fresne de Beaucourt (0 vols. 1881-92).— Charles 
VIII., ‘the Affable* (1470-98), succeeded his 
father, Louis XI , in 1483 ; in 1495-96 he failed 
in an attempt to secure the kingdom of Naples. 

Charles IX., king of France, the second son of 
Henry II. and Catharine de’ Medici, was born at 
St Germain-en-Laye in 1550, and succeeded his 
brother, Francis II., in 1560. He was a pro- 
ficient in manly exercises, and possessed much 
physical energy, with some literary accomplish- 
ments. But, weak and wavering with all his 
cruelty and cunning, he was completely subject 
to his mother, whose counsels drove him to 
authorise the atrocious massacre of St Bartholo- 
mew, 24th August 1572. Its consequences were 
far from favourable to the Catholic cause, while 
scarce two years later (May 80, 1574Hhe wretched 
king died miserably. See works by De.«\jardins 
(1874) and De la Barre-Duparcq (1875) 

Charles X, ktas of France, third son of the 
Dauphin Louis, ana grandson of Louis XV., was 
bom at Versailles, 9th October 1757. He re- 
ceived the title of Comte d’ Artois, and in 1778 
married Maria Theresa of Savoy. The first emi- 
gration was headed by him and Cond4. After 
taking a small part in the war of 1792, Charles 
went to St Petersburg; thence in 1798 to Eng- 
land. In spite of the failure of the expedition to 
Quiberon Bay in June 1795, another was at- 
tempted under Artois in October, but he had 
not courage to land and head the insurgents, 
whom he basely left to the vengeance of Hoche. 
After this he lived partly at Holyrood and partly 
at Hartwell, until the allies entered Paris in 
1814, when he appeared in France as lieutenant- 

S moral of the kingdom. After the second restore.- 
on, in alliance with the priests, he headed the 
Ultras in their struggle with the Constitution- 
alists. The death of Louis (1824) brought him to 


the throne as Charles X He took the oath of 
adherence to the Charte, and was at first popular, 
but soon showed signs of restoring the absolutism 
of the old French monarchy. Popular discontent 
rapidly increased; but in 1829 Charles called 
Prince Polignac to the head of affairs. A threat- 
ening royal speech, on 2d March 1880, was 
followed by a remonstrance, signed by 221 
deputies, upon which the king dissolved the 
chambers. The deputies who signed the address 
were all re-elected, but the celebrated five ordin- 
ances of 25th July were signed by the king, 
putting an end to the freedom of the press, and 
dissolving the recently elected chamber. Pans 
took up arms, and the king, as a last resource, 
with his elder son, the Due d’Angoulgme(q.v.), 
abdicated on 2d August 1880 in favour of his 
grandson, the little Comte de Chambord. But it 
was too late ; the Revolution was completed, and 
Louis-Philippe was chosen king of the French. 
Charles resided for some time at Holyrood again, 
and afterwards at Prague. He died of cholera at 
Gdrz, 6th November 1836. See works by V6drenne 
(1879), Petit (1886), Villeneuve (1889), and Imbert 
de Saint-Amand (1891). 

Charles I. of Germany was Charlemagne (q.v.); 
Charles II. was Charles I. of France; and 
Charles III. was Charles II.— Charles IV. 
(1316-78) was the son of John of Bohemia, and 
held his court mainly at Prague. 

Charles V., emperor of Germany, was bom at 
Ghent, 24th February 1500. From his father 
Philip, son of the Emperor Maximilian and Mary 
of Burgundy, he inherited the Low Countries, the 
county of Burgundy, and a claim to the imperial 
crown ; from his mother, Joanna, daughter of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, he inherited Spain, 
Naples, and Spanish America. In 1517 he went to 
Spain, and was nAue joint ruler with his mother, 
now insane ; and in 1519 he was elected to the 
Holy Roman Empire. Next year he was crowned 
emperor at Aix-la-Chapelle, and a few months 
later (15211 presided at the Diet of Worms, which 
condemned Luther r opinions. 

The history of Western Europe was now largely 
the rivalry of Charles and Francis I. of France. 
Henry VIII. of England and the popes favoured 
now the one and now the other ; and the result 
was almost continuous war, broken by the Treaty 
of Madrid (1526), the Ladies’ Peace of Cam brat 
(1529), and the Peace of Crespy (1544). Charles 
claimed the duchy of Burgundy and the duchy of 
Milan. Francis asserted his right to these, 
and demanded homage of Charles for Flanders 
and Artois. At first the war— mainly in Italy— 
was altogether in Charles’s favour. Henry VIII. 
aided the emperor, and Francis’s greatest subject, 
the Constable Bourbon, leagued with Charles ana 
Henry. In 1524 Charles’s troops drove the French 
out or Italy and invaded Provence ; and next year 
Francis was defeated and taken prisoner at Pavia, 
being released in 1526 only on yielding to Charles 
on all the points in dispute. Straightway the 
Holy League was formed against Charles by Pope 
Clement VII., Henry VIII., Francis, and the Vene- 
tians ; but in 1527 a motley army of Spaniards, 
Italians, and Germans, led by Bourbon, who fell 
in the assault, sacked Rome, and imprisoned the 
pope. Charles, denounced as the anthor of the 
sacrilege, disclaimed all part in it. The Peace of 
Gambrai (1529) left Charles master of Italy. 

During these years Charles had been resident 
in Spain, where it required all his tact to suppress 
discontent and extort the ftmds needed for his 
foreign schemes. In 1529 he proceeded to Italy, 
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and at Bologna was crowned by the pope king of 
Lombardy and emperor of the Romans. In vain 
he urged the pope to call a general council for 
settling the Lutheran problem. At the Diet of 
Angsburg (1680) Charles confirmed the Edict of 
Worms, and the Protestants formed the League 
of Schmalkald. The threat of an invasion by the 
Sultan forced Charles to make concessions. In 
1686 Charles in person crushed the corsair Bar* 
baroesa, and captured Tunis. In 1536 he invaded 
Provence from Italy, but accomplished nothing ; 
Francis, in desperation, called in the aid of the 
Turk. In 1588 the pope (Paul III ), Francis, and 
Charles agreed at Nice to a ten years’ truce. 

In 1689 Charles travelled through France to 
the Low Countries, quelled an insurrection at 
Ghent, and stripped the town of all its privi- 
leges ; and held another diet m Germany In 
1641 he conducted against the pirates of Algiers 
a fleet which was utterly wiecked by storms. 
The war with Francis about Milan went on 
again for three years ; the Turkish fleet win- 
tered at Toulon, whereat Henry VIII was so 
indignant that he concerted with Charles an 
invasion of France ; it forced Francis to 
make the unfavourable peace of Crospy (1544) 
Charles’s league with the pope drove the Pro- 
testants to arms, but two campaigns saw their 
power broken, and the Augsburg Interim (1548) 
followed. Charles’s severe enforcement of the 
Interim, his cruel treatment of his prisoner, the 
Landgrave of Hesse and the Elector of Saxony, 
ami his evident design to make himself absolute 
master of Germany, led to the overthrow of all 
his plans. Maurice of Saxony, who, although a 
Protestant, had hitherto supported Chailes, 
worsted the emperor and soon was in a position 
to command the most favourable conditions for 
the Protestants, and by the Treaty of Passau 
(1552), and by the Peace of Augsburg (1555), Pro- 
testantism received legal recognition. He had 
tried in vain to persuade his brother Ferdinand 
to waive his claims to the empire in favour of his 
son Philip, and the princes of Germany, Catholic 
as well as Protestant, refused to entertain 
Charles’s suggestion.' Disappointed in his dearest 
hopes, and broken in health by gout, Chailes laid 
down his imperial dignity and resigned the king- 
dom of Spain to his son (1556), who had married 
Mary of England. Retiring to the monastery of 
Yuste, in Estremadura, he spent the rest of Ids 
life in complete seclusion, dying on 21st Sep- 
tember 1558. Don John (q.v ) of Austria was 
an illegitimate son of Charles V. See Robertson’s 
Life of Charles V., and Prescott’s continuation ; 
Ranke’s History of the Reformation in Germany ; 
Sir W Stirling-Maxwell’s Cloister Life of Charles 
V. ; Lives by E. Armstrong (1902), C. Hare (1917), 
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Charles I of Spain was Charles V. of Germany 
• v -)- ~~ { Charles II. (1661-1700), who succeeded 
Is father, Philip IV., in 1665, was a feeble king. 

(1713-88) was a younger son 
of Philip V., and succeeded his half-brother, 
Ferdinand VI., in 1759.-His sou Charles iv! 
(1784-1819) was the king whose fleet Nelson 
destroyed at Trafalgar, and who had to abdicate 
in Napoleon's favour in 1808. 


CflUUlM X (1622-60), king of 8weden, the son 
of tM Count Palatine by Gustavns-Adolphus’ 
sister, took port in the Thirty Years’ War, and 
on the abdication of his cousin, Queen Christina 
(1664% succeeded to the throne of a kingdom im- 
poverished by her extravagance. He overran 
Poland in 1665 ; forced the 'Great Elector to 
acknowledge his lordship over Prussia; and 


crushed the forces of the Polish king anew in 
a terrible three-days’ battle at Warsaw (July 
28-30, 1656). His next war was with the Danes, 
when he crossed the Great and Little Belt on 
the ice, and extorted the Treaty of Roeskild 
(165S), which gave to Sweden the southern parts 
of the Scandinavian peninsula, heretofore Danish. 
In 1659 he was driven from a new attack on 
Copenhagen by help of the Brandenburgers and 
Dutch ; and he died suddenly at Gothenburg, 
23d February 1660, being succeeded by his infant 
son, Charles XI. (1655-97% 

Charles XII. of Sweden, the son of Charles 
XI., was born 17th June 1682, and on the death 
of his father in 1697 was declared of age. Den- 
mark, Poland, and Russia thought this a favour- 
able time for combining to humble Sweden. The 
young king at once flung an army into Zealand, 
ami in concert with Sir George Rooke’s Anglo- 
Dutch squadron speedily compelled the Danes 
to sue for peace. Charles now hastened to meet 
the Russians, 50,000 strong, at Narva, stormed 
their camp witli but 8000 Swedes, and routed 
them with great slaughter, 80th November 1700. 
lie next dethroned Augustus II., and procured 
the election of Stanislaus Leszczynski as king of 
Poland. Augustus was pursued to Saxony, his 
hereditary dominion, and forced to sign a humili- 
ating peace (1706). In 1707 Charles had collected 
an army of 45,000 men in Saxony, and m the Janu- 
ary of the following year suddenly burst into 
Russia, and almost captured Peter the Great at 
Grodno. He drove the Russians before him, and 
had won a battle at Smolensk, when he suddenly 
turned southwards to the Ukraine, trusting to 
the promises of the Cossack hetman Mazeppa. 
But Mazeppa failed to bring forward his 30.000 
Cossacks, and, after a winter of fearful hardship, 
Charles, with 23,000 men, laid siege to Pultowa, 
where the Czar defeated him (8th July 1709) 
Charles fled across the Turkish frontier to Bender. 
The Czar and the king of Denmark assailed the 
Swedish territoiies, but Charles stirred up the 
Porte to war with Russia. Ere long, however, 
the Turks became suspicious of Charles and im- 
prisoned him ; but escaping, he made his way 
through Hungary and Germany in sixteen days, 
till he reached Stralsund in November 1714. A 
month later the town was forced to capitulate to 
an allied army of Danes, Saxons, Prussians, and 
Russians, Charles having escaped four days 
before. Nothing daunted, ho attacked Norway 
m 1716 ; and soon after he formed a highly 
ambitious scheme. He was to make terms with 
the Czar by surrendering the Baltic provinces of 
Sweden, then conquer Norway, next land in 
Scotland and replace the House of Stuart on the 
throne, with the help of the Jacobite party 
within and that of Cardinal Alberoni without 
No sooner had he purchased his peace with the 
Czar than he burst into Norway ; and during the 
siege of Frederikshald was killed (11th December 
1718) by a musket-shot fiom the foi tress— not, 
as was long alleged, by a treacherous shot from 
his own ranks. Charles was brave to the pitch 
of reckless folly, determined to the noint of 
foolish obstinacy. His hardy frame defied alike 
fatigue, heat, and cold : he shared the coarsest 
food and severest labour of the common soldier 
with a winning cheerfulness. He was able and 
sagacious in counsel. But his ambition was fatal 
to his country* and after his death, Sweden, ex- 
hausted by his wars, ceased to be numbered 
among the great powers. Voltaire's Histoire ds 
Charles XII. remains, spite of errors, the best 
life; there are also good sketches by King 
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Oscar II. (Eng. trails 1879), Nisbet Bain (1896), and 
Oscar Browning (1899). 

Charles XIV., king of Sweden and Norway, 
originally Jean Baptiste Jules Bkrnadotte, 
was born, a lawyer's son, at Pan, January 26, 
1764. He entered the French army in 1780 as a 
common soldier, became an ardent partisan of 
the Revolution, and fought his way up to the 
command of a division in 1794, and a marshal’s 
baton in 1804. He distinguished himself greatly 
in the German campaigns in 1796 and the year 
after under the eye of his great chief himself in 
Italy. In 1799 he was minister of war, and for 
his conduct at Austerlitz was named hi 1805 
Prince of Pontecorvo. In the campaigns of 1806 
he commanded the first army corps. After Jena 
he pursued the Prussians to Halle, and Blucher 
to Lubeck, compelling him to surrender (No\ em- 
ber 7). He received the command of the Fiench 
troops m North Germany and Denmaik, and led 
the Saxon troops at Wagram. But he had never 
been liked or trusted by Napoleon, whose jealousy 
now became so apparent that Bemadotte re- 
turned to Paris. In 1810 he was elected heir to 
the throne of Sweden. He turned Piotestant, 
and changed his name to Charles John , and the 
health of the Swedish king, Charles XIII., failing 
next year, the reins of government came almost 
entirely into his hands. He refused to comply 
with Napoleon’s demands, which were opposed 
to Swedish interests, and was soon involved in 
war with him. He took part in the final struggle 
at Leipzig, but showed much reluctance to join 
in the invasion of France. He became king of 
Sweden on Charles’s death in 1818, and won for 
himself the character of a wise and good king. 
H.e died March 8, 1844. and was succeeded by his 
son Oscar. See Life by Sarrans 11845), and Ber- 
nadotte, the First Phase , by D. Plunket Barton 
(1914). 

Charles (Carl) I. (1887-1922), emperor of Austi ih 
and king (as Carl IV.) of Hungary, succeeded his 
rand -uncle, Fiancis Joseph (q.v.), in 1916. 
’lie elder son of Archduke Otto (d. 190o), son 
of Francis Joseph’s brother, the Archduke Call 
Ludwig, Charles became heir presumptive on the 
assassination at Sarajevo (June 28, 1914) of Ins 
uncle, Archduke Franz Ferdinand. He mairied 
(1911) Piincess Zita of Bourbon-Parma. In Nov- 
ember 1918 he was compelled to abdicate 

Charles d’Orldans (1391-1465). See Orleans. 

Charles of Anjou (1225-1285), youngest son of 
Louis VIII. of France, received the crown of 
Naples and Sicily from Pope Urban IV., slew 
Manfred, and provoked the rising against the 
French known as * the Sicilian Vespers ’ 

Charles the^dold, Duke of Burgundy, was 
born at Dijon 10th November 1483. From his 
yoilth he was a declared enemy of Louis XI. of 
France, nominally feudal superior of Burgundy, 
and he early formed an alliance with the Duke of 
Brittany and some of the great nobles of France. 
Their united forces ravaged Picardy, threatened 
Paris, defeated the king at Montlh6ry, and 
extorted from him favourable terms. In 1467 
Charles succeeded his father, Philip the Good, 
as Duke of Burgundy. Richer and more power- 
ful than any prince of his time, he conceived the 
design of restoring the old kingdopi of Bur- 
gundy, and conquering Lorraine,* Provence, 
Daupnine, and Switzerland. Louis invited him 
to a conference, and while he hesitated, stirred 
up the citizens of Lifege to revolt. At the news 
Charles seized the king, and but for Comines 
(q.v.), would have put him to death. He com- 


pelled Louis to accompany him to Llfege, and 
sanction by* his presence the cruelties which 
he indicted on the citizens. War raged between 
them till 1475, when Charles turned anew to 
his favourite scheme of conquest, and soon made 
himself master of Lorraine. Imading Switzer- 
land, he stormed Granaon, and hanged and 
drowned the garrison , but was terribly defeated 
by the Swiss near that place (1st March 1476) 
Presently he besieged Morat, but sustained a 
more terrible defeat (June 22). The news that 
Duke Rene of Lorraine was attempting to recover 
his territories roused him from despair. He laid 
siege to Nancy ; but his army was small, and his 
Italian mercenaries went over to the enemy. 
Chailes fought with all his wonted recklessness, 
and perished in the battle, January 5, 1477. His 
daughter Mary married the Emperor Maximilian I. 
See Lives by Kiik (3 vols. 1863) and Putnam (1908) 
Charles Edward. See Stewart. 

Charles (Karl Ludwig Johann), Archduke ot 
Austria, third son of the Emperor Leopold II., 
was born at Florence, 5th September 1771 En- 
trusted in 1796 with the chief command of the 
Austrian army on the Rhine, he defeated Moreau 
and Jourdan in soveral battles, drove the French 
over the Rhine, and took Kehl. In 1799 he was 
again victorious ovei Jourdan. Next year lll- 
health compelled him to accept the governor- 
generalship of Bohemia. Recalled after Hohen- 
linden to the chief command, he checked the 
progress of Moreau In 1805 he commanded 
against Massena in Italy; then, upon bad tidings 
from Geimany, made a masterly retreat to 
Croatia In 1809 he won the great battle of 
Aspern ; but Napoleon soon retrieved his for- 
tunes at Wagram. He died 80th April 1847- See 
his A usgewahUe Schriften(fi vols. Vienna, 1893-94). 

Charles Albei* (1798-1849), king of Sardinia, 
in 1800 succeeded his father, Prince Charles 
Emmanuel of Savoy-Carignan. In 1817 he married 
Maria Theresa, daughter of the Archduke of 
Tuscany. When the revolution took place hi 
Piedmont in 1821, he was temporarily regent, m 
1829 was api>ointed viceioy of Sardinia, and on 
the death ot Charles Felix in 1831 ascended the 
throne. His moderation earned Mazzim’s denun- 
ciations but the applause of all far-sighted men. 
In 1848 he 'declared war against Austria ; but 
after the fatal battle of Novaia, 24th March 1849, 
he had to abdicate in favom of his son, Victor 
Emmanuel II. He died broken-hearted in Portu- 

f ;al See works by Cibrano (Turin, 1861), Cappel- 
etti (1891), Costa de Beauregard (1889-90). 

Charles, Elizabeth (1828-96), born at Tavi- 
stock, the dauglitei of John Bundle, M.P., in 
1851 married Andrew Paton Charles (d. 1868). 
From 1850 she published many works, the best 
known her Chronicles of the Schdriberg-Cotta Family 
(1803). See her Our Seven Homes (1897). 

Charle8Worth, Maria Louisa (1819-80), author 
of Ministering Children (1854), &c., was bom at 
Little Blakenham rectory, near Ipswich, and 
died at Nutfleld, near Reigate. 

Oharlet, Nicolas Toussaint (1792-1845), 
painter and engraver, bom at Paris, held a 
clerkship under the Empire, but lost it at the 
Restoration (1815), and betook himself to art. 
After studying under Gros, he gradually formed a 
style for himself. The B^ranger of caricature, he 
was especially successful in his sketches of 
children and military incident. See Lives by 
Lacombe (1856) and Dayot (1892). iSftar-lay.) 
Charleton, Walter (1619-1707), physician, 
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philosopher, antiquary, and author, was born at 
Shepton- Mallet, and died at Nantwich. 

OharlftYOtx, Pierre Francois Xavier oe 
(1682-1761), a French Jesuit traveller, born in 
St Quentin, twice visited Canada, and voyaged 
down the Mississippi to New Orleans. He pub- 
lished his Journal, histories of San Domingo, 
Japan, and Paraguay, and a Histoirt de la Nou - 
vtue France (1744 ; Eng. trans. New York, 6 vols. 
1866-72) [Sharl-moah.) 

Charlotte, Princess, born at Carlton l^ouse, 
London, 7th January 1796, was the only child of 
the future George IV and Caroline of Brunswick, 
who parted immediately after her birth. A 
bright, lively, warm-tempered girl, she was 
brought up in strict seclusion, seeing her father 
rarely, and her mother only for two hours a 
week. Her six months’ engagement to Prince 
William of Orange she herself broke off in June 
1814, greatly to George’s fury. On 2d May 1816 
she married Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg ; but 
the marriage, a happy one, was cut short on 5th 
November 1817 by her death, after giving birth 
to a still-born boy. See works by Lady R. Wei- 
gall (1874), Mrs H. Jones (1885), C. E. Pearce (1911) 

Charlotte Elisabeth (1652-1722), only daughter 
of the Count Palatine, and grand-daughter of 
Elizabeth of Bohemia, in 1671 became second 
wife of Philip, Duke of Orleans (1640-1701). See 
Life and Letters (1889), and Lire by A. Barine 
(trans. 1909). 

Oharlotte Sophia (1744-1818), niece of the 
Duke of Mecklenburg, married George III. (a.v.) 
and had fifteen children. Her eldest daughter, 
Charlotte Augusta Matilda (1766-1828), in 1797 
married the future king of Wtlrttemberg. See P. 
Fitzgerald’s Good Queen Caroline ( 1899), and Green- 
wood's Hanoverian Queens (1911). 

Oharmes, Francis (1848-1916), French journal- 
1 st, Academician (from 1908), senator, joined the 
Journal des Dibats staff in 1872, and became 
director of the Revue des Deux Mondes in 1907. 

Oharnook, Jos(d. 1693), the founder in 1686-90 
of Calcutta by the removal thither from Htigli of 
the factories of the East India Company. 

Oharnook, Robert (c. 1663-96), the Romanist 
ex- fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, who was 
hanged at Tyburn for his share in Barclay’s plot 
to assassinate William III. 

Oharnook, Stephen (1628-80) puritan, chaplain 
to Henry Cromwell, was eminent as a preacher. 

Oharpontior, Gustave, born in 1860 at Dieuze, 
Lorraine, composed both music and libretto of 
Louise (1900) and Julien (1918) and succeeded his 
teacher, Massenet, in the Acad6nne des Beaux 
Arts. See also De Charpentier. 

Oharron, Pierre (1541-1608), born at Paris, 
assailed the League in Discours Chrttiens (1589) 
vindicated Catholicism in Let Trois Viritts(lb9A), 
and in his chief work, De la Sagesse (1601), took 
a sceptical attitude towards all forms of leligion. 
He waa a friend of Montaigne. [Shar-ronv.] 

Charted!, Francis (1676-1782) colonel, card- 
sharper, thief, and scoundrel generally, was a 
native of Dumfriesshire, and purchased an estate 
hi Bast Lothian. His only daughter married the 
fourth Bari of Wemyss. [Chapters.] 

Ohartler, Alain (e. 1894-c. 1441) born at Bay- 
eux, was secretary to Charles VI. and Charles VII. 
According to an Impossible legend, Margaret the 
dauphiuess, herself a poetess, once stooped to 
kiss him as he ley asleep, iu token of her 


admiration of his verses. In his Livre des Quatre 
Dames four ladies bewail the deaths of their lovers 
who fell at Agincourt. Chartier showed skill in 
handling the ballade and other lyrical forms, but 
he is more interesting as a prose-writer than as a 
poet. See monographs by Delaunay (1876) and 
Joret-Desclosieres.(1877). [Shart-yay.] 

Chartres, Robert, Due de (1840-1910), grand- 
son of Louis-Philippe, bom at Paris, served in 
the American Civil War and under Chanzy in the 
Franco-German War. His son, Prince Henry of 
Orleans (1867-1901) bom at Ham, travelled to 
Tibet and S.E. Asia. 

Chase, Salmon Portland, American states- 
man, born at Cornish, New Hampshire, 13th 
January 1808, in 1880 settled as a lawyer in Cin- 
cinnati, where he acted as counsel for the defence 
of fugitive slaves. In 1841 he helped to found 
the Liberty party, which in 1844 brought about 
Clay’s defeat. Chase was returned to the senate 
in 1849 by the Ohio Democrats, but separated 
from the party m 1852 when it committed itself 
to slavery. He was twice governor of Ohio 
(1855-59) and in 1861-64 was secretary of the 
treasury. In 1864 Lincoln appointed him chief- 
justice of the U.8. ; as such he presided at the 
trial of President Johnson (1868). He died at 
New York, 7th May 1873. See Lives by Schuckers 
(1874) and Trof. A. B. Hart (1896). 

Ohase, William (1849-1916), painter, born in 
Franklin, Iud., during 1872-78 was in Europe 
studying at Munich under Piloty. 

Chasles, Michel, geometrician, was bom at 
]£pcmon, near Chartres on 15th November 1793. 
He entered the Ecole Polytechnique in 1812, and 
in 1829 addressed to the Brussels Academy a 
memoir on duality and homography in geometry. 
Its introduction expanded into the Origins et 
Developpement des Mithodes en Geomitne (1837). 
In 1841 he was appointed to , the chair of 
Mechanics and Geodesy at the Ecole Polytech- 
mque, and in 1846 to that of Higher Geometry 
at the Sorbonne. In 1852 appeared his Traite de 
Gbometrte superLeure ; in 1860, Porismes d'Eudide ; 
in 1865, Sections Coniques ; in 1870, the Progres de 
la Giomitrie. He died at Paris on 18th Decem- 
ber 1880. In 1867 he reported to the Academy 
that he had come into possession of autographs of 
Pascal’s which proved that he had anticipated 
Newton’s greatest discoveries. Ultimately, how- 
ever, he had to admit that these and about 
27,000 other autographs (of Julius Caesar, Dante, 
Shakespeare, &c.) were forgeries. The forger, 
Vrain-Lucas, was convicted. [Shahl] 

Chasles, Philar$!te, a voluminous writer, 
was born at Mainvilliers, near Chartres, 8th 
October 1798. Early imbued with Rousseau’s 
ideas, he was apprenticed at fifteen to an ardent 
Jacobin bookseller, along with whom he was sent 
to jail after the Restoration. Released by 
Chateaubriand’s influence, he went to England, 
where he worked m a printer's ; and during his 
seven years’ residence laid the foundation of his 
large knowledge of English literature. After his 
return to France he reviewed English books for 
the Revue encydopHique. In 1837 he became 
librarian of the Biblioth&que Mazarine, in 1841 
ptofessor of Northern Languages at the College 
de France. He died at Venice, July 18, 1878. 
See his Mbnolres (2 vols. 1876-78) 

OhasgA David Hendrik, Baron (1765-1849), 
Dutch soldier, born at Thiel, in Guelders, took 
French service in 1787; was lieutenant-colonel 
in 1793; and two years later was inarching 
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towards the Netherlands under Pichegru. * Gdn6- 
ral Baionette,’ as Napoleon nicknamed him, 
afterwards fought with great distinction in 
Germany and Spain ; he was made a baron by 
Louis Bonaparte in 1809. As lieutenant-general 
of the Dutch forces in 1815 he did good service at 
Waterloo against his old comrades, the French ; 
as governor of Antwerp he for three weeks held 
the citadel with 5000 men against 60,000 Belgians 
and French (1882). [Shas-say.) 

Ohauepot. Antoine Alphonse (1888-1905), 
was an employee in the Paris arsenal, and in 
1868 produced the model of his rifle, adopted 
in 1806. He subsequently became a hotel-keeper 
in Nice. [S/tas-jx/.J 

Ohastel&rd, Pierre de Boscosel de (c. 1540- 
68), a hapless French poet, who, as page in the 
household of Marshal Damville, came to Scot- 
land with Queen Mary (1561). Here he fell 
madly in love with the queen, ventured to 
conceal himself under her bed, was discovered 
and forgiven, but on a repetition of his offence 
was hanged at St Andrews. He is the subject of 
a tragedy by Swinburne. [Shaht-lahr.] 

Chateaubriand, Francois Ren 6, Vicomtk 
de, writer and politician, was born of a noble 
Breton family at St Malo, 4th September 1768. 
He served for a short time as an ensign, and in 
1791 sailed to North America, spending eight 
months in the travels recounted m his Voyage en 
Amerique. Returning to France, he married, but 
forthwith joined the army of the emigres, and 
was left for dead near Namur. From 1793 to 
1800 he maintained himself in England, chiefly 
in London, by teaching and translation ; m 1797 he 

f mblished an Essai mr Us Revolutions, Atala, a 
ove-story of savage life (1801), established his 
literary reputation ; and the Genie die Christian - 
isme (1802), a vindication of the Church of Rome, 
raised him to the foremost position among the 
French men of letters of the day. Its author 
was in 1808 appointed secretary to the embassy 
at Rome, where he wrote his Lettres sur Vltalie , 
and in 1804 was sent as envoy to the little 
republic of Valais. But on the murder of the 
Due d’Enghien, Chateaubriand refused to hold 
office under Napoleon. He set out to the East in 
1806, visited Greece, Palestine, and Egypt, and 
returned to France in 1807. Two years later he 
issued Les Martyrs , a prose epic of Diocletian's 
persecutions. From 1814 to 1824 he gave a 
thorough-going support to the Restoration 
monarchy. lie was made a peer and minister, 
and in 1822-24 was ambassador extraordinary 
at the British court. Disappointed in his hope 
of becoming prime-minister, from 1824 to 1880 
he figured as aTLiberal ; but on the downfall 
of Charles X. went back to the Royalists. His 
Htics were thus a tissue of inconsistencies, but 
regard him as a mere time-server is to mis- 
understand his character; he was really senti- 
mental, imperious, and rebellious. During the 
reign of Louis-Philippe he occupied himself m 
writing his celebrated Mbnoires d'outre Tombe. 
Parts of this eloquent autobiography appeared 
before liis death, July 4, 1848: the whole, in 
6 vole., not till 1902 (translated in 1902). His 
writings also include the Itiniraire de Paris A 
Jirusalem; Les Natchez , a prose epic dealing with 
savage life in North America ; and two works of 
fiction, Reni and Le Dernier des Abencerrages. 
Chateaubriand was not a thinker; he dealt in 
false sentiment and extravagant imagery. But 
when he Is at his best his brilliant and 
glowing diction acts on the reader like an en- 


chantment He has beeu justly called the father 
of the Romkntic school. See works by Saiute- 
Beuve (1877), Bir6 (1902-3), Cassagne (1911 et seq.) t 
Giraud (1904-12), J. Lemaitre (1912), and Gnbble 
(1910) ; his Correspondence (1912 et eeq,). 

ChAtelet-Lomont, Gabrielle J&milie, Mar- 
quise du (1706-49), distinguished alike for her 
beauty and talent, studied Latin and Italian with 
her father the Baron de Breteuil, and subsequently 
mathematics and the physical sciences. She 
soon found a host of suitors. Her marriage with 
the Marquis du CMtelet-Lomont did not hinder 
her from forming, in 1733, a Undresse for Voltaire, 
who came to reside with her at her ch&teau 
of Cirey, on the borders of Champagne and 
Lorraine. Here they studied, loved, quarrelled, 
and loved again ; but in 1747 the philosopher 
liad to make room for M. Saint-Lambert, a cap- 
tain of the Lorraine Guards. The Marquise 
wrote Institutions de Physique (1740), and trans- 
lated Newton’s Pnnctpia. See Lives by Capeflgue 
(1868) and Hamel (1910). [ Shaht-lay-Lo-mon f.) 

Chatham, William Pitt, Earl op, often 
spoken of as ‘ the elder Pitt,’ orator and states- 
man, was the younger son of Robert Pitt of 
Boconnoc, in Cornwall, and was bom in West- 
minster, November 15, 1708. Educated at Eton 
and Trinity College, Oxford, he obtained a 
cornetcy m the Blues (1731), and in 1735 
entered parliament for the family borough Old 
Sarum. He espoused the side of Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, then at deadly feud with the 
king, and offeied, as leader of the young 
‘ Patriot ’ Whigs, a determined opposition to 
Walpole. Walpole being driven from power, the 
king found it necessary, in 1746, to allow Pitt’s 
admission to the Broad Bottom administration ; 
subsequently he was paymaster-general, but 
resigned in 1755* The Duchess of Marlborough 
had left him £10,000 in 1744; and Sir William 
Pynsent left linn £3000 a year and the Somerset 
estate of Burton-Pynsent, the family seat thence- 
forward of the Pitts. In 1756 Pitt became 
nominally secretary of state, but virtually premier. 
He immediately put into execution his own plan 
of carrying on the war with France, raised 
the militia, and strengthened the naval power ; 
but the king’s old enmity and German pre- 
dilections led him to resign in April 1757, to 
be recalled in June, in obedience to the loud 
demands of the people Now his war policy 
was characterised by unusual vigour, sagacity, 
and success. French armies were beaten every- 
where by Britain and her allies— in India, in 
Africa, in Canada, on the Rhine— and British 
fleets drove the few French ships they did not 
capture or destroy from almost every sea. But 
the prime mover of all these brilliant victories 
found himself compelled to resign (1761) when, 
through Lord Bute, the majority of the cabinet 
refused to declare war with Spain. Pitt received 
a pension of £3000 a year ; and his wife, sister of 
George Grenville, was created Baroness Chat- 
ham. In 1766 he formed a new ministry, choos- 
ing for himself the almost sinecure office of 
Privy Seal, with a seat in the House of Lords as 
Viscount Pitt and Earl of Chatham. Ill-health 
prevented Chatham from taking any active part 
in guiding his weak and embarrassed ministry, 
and he resigned in 1768, to hold office no more. 
He spoke strongly against the arbitrary and 
harsh policy towards tne American colonies, and 
warmly urged an amicable settlement of the 
differences. But when it was proposed to make 
peace on any terms, ill though he was, Chatham 
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came down to the House of Lords (2d April 1778), 
and by a few broken words secured a majoiity 
against the motion. But exhausted by speaking, 
on rising again to reply to a query, he fell back 
into the arms of his friends, and died May 11, 
1778. He was honoured with a public funeral 
and a statue in Westminster Abbey ; government 
voted £20,000 to pay his debts, and conferred a 
pension of £4000 a year on his descendants. His 
imposing appearance and his magnificent voice 
added greatly to the attractions of his oratory. 
His character was irreproachable, though his 
haughtiness irritated even his friends. See Lives 
by F Thackeray (1827), Frederic Harrison (1905), 

A. vou Ruville (trails. 1907), Rosebery (1910), 

B. Williams (1913); and books by Wmstanley 
(1912) and Hotblack (1917).-His eldest son, 
John, second Earl of Chatham (1756-1835), 
commanded the luckless Walcheren Expedition 
(1809). For his second son, see Put. 

Chatrlan. See Erckmann. 


Ghatterton, Henrietta, Lady (1806-76), author 
of twenty-nine works of fiction, travel, &c , was 
the daughter of Prebendary Iremonger, and 
married first an Irish baronet and then Mr E. H. 
Denng, whom she followed m 1875 into the Roman 
Catholic communion. See her Life (1878). 

Ghatterton, Thomas, was born at Bustol, 
20th November 1752. His father, a sub-chanter 
in the cathedral, and master of a charity school, 
was a roy8tenng fellow, yet a lover of books and 
coins, a dabbler m magic ; he had died in the 
August before the poet was born. The mother, 
a poor schoolmistress and needlewoman, brought 
up her boy and his sister beneath the shadow of 
St Mary Redcliffe, that glorious church where 
their forefathers had been sextons since the days 
of Elizabeth. He seemed a dull, dreamy child 
till his seventh year; then he ‘fell m love’ with 
an old illuminated music folio, and, quickly 
learning to read from a black-letter Bible, began 
to devour every book that fell in his way. He 
was a scholar of Colston’s bluecoat hospital 1760- 
()*>, and then was bound apprentice to Lambert, 
an attorney. In December 1762 he wrote his first 
poem, On the Last Epiphany; m the summer of 
1764, the first of his pseudo-antiques, Elinour 
and Juga , which he professed to have got from 
Canynge’s Coffer in the muniment room of St 
Mary’s. Next, early m 1767, for one Burgum, a 
pewterer, he concocted a pedigree of the De 
Bergham family (this brought him five shillings); 
and in 1768 he hoaxed the whole city with a 
description, ‘ from an old manuscript,’ of the 
opening of Bristol Bridge in 1248. His life at 
Lambert’s was a sordid one; he slept with the 
footboy, and took his meals in the kitchen. Yet, 
his duties over — and he discharged them well — 
he had ample leisure for his darling studies, 
poetiy, history, heraldry, music, antiquities. An 
attempt to draw Dodsley had failed, when, in 
1769, he sent Horace Walpole a • transcript * of The 
Ryu o/PeyncUyneyn Englande, wroten by T. Rowleie 
1A69, for Mastre Canynge. Walpole, quite taken 
in, wrote at once to nis unknown correspondent, 
expressing a thousand thanks for the manuscript. 
Back came a fresh batch of manuscript, and with 
it a sketch of Chatterton's own history. The 
poetns, however, being shown to Mason and 
Gray, were pronounced by them to be forgeries ; 
and Walpole’s next letter was a letter of advice 
to stick to his calling. A ‘Last Will and 
Testament of Thomas Ghatterton . . . executed 
in the presence of Omniscience, this 14th of April 
1770/ falling into his master’s hands, procured 


the hasty cancelling of his indentures ; and ten 
days later the boy quitted Bristol for London. 
There he arrived with his poems, and perhaps 
five guineas in his pocket, and lodged first in 
Shoreditch ; next, from the middle of June, at 
Brooke Street, Holborn. Abstemious, sleepless, 
he fell to work as with a hundred hands, pouring 
forth satires, squibs, stories, political essays, 
burlettas, epistles in Junius’ style (for ‘ Wilkes 
and liberty ’), and the matchless BcUade oj 
Charitie . For a while his prospects seemed 
golden. The publishers spoke him fair ; he ob- 
tained an interview with the Lord Mayor Beck- 
ford ; m the first two months he earned eleven 
guineas (at the rate of from a farthing to two- 
pence a line) ; and he sent home glowing letters, 
with a box of presents for his mother and sister. 
Then Beckford died; the ‘patriotic’ publishers 
took fright ; the dead season set in ; he had over- 
stocked the market with unpaid wares ; a last 
desperate application failed for the post of sur- 
geon to a Bristol slaver. He was penniless, 
starving, yet too proud to accept the meal his 
landlady offered nun, when, on 24th August 
1770, he locked himself into his garret, tore up 
his papers, and was found the next morning dead 
—poisoned with arsenic. They buned him in the 
paupers’ pit of the Shoe Lane Workhouse, a site 
usurped fi fty-six years later by Farrmgdon 
Market. For eighty years the Rowley contro- 
versy was waged witn no less bitterness than 
ignorance, the Rowleyans including Jacob Bryant 
(1781), Dean Milles (1782), and Dr S. R. Maitland 
(1857); the anti-Rowleyans, Tyrwhitt (1777-82) 
and Warton (1778-82). The subject was laid to 
rest by Skeat in his edition of Chatterton (1871); 
the bogus ‘ early English ’ is the boy poet’s own 
invention. See Chattertoniana, by Hyettand Baze- 
ley (1914). The Rowley Poems were edited by 
Steele (1899) and Hare (1911), the complete poeti- 
cal works by H. D. Roberts (1906). See Watts- 
Dunton's essay in Ward’s English Poets (1880) ; 
Sir H. Croft's Love and Madness (1780) ; books by 
Dix (1837), Sir D. Wilson (1869), Masson (new ed. 
1900), H. Richter (1900), J. H. Ingram (1910). 

Chatto, Wn liam Andrew (1799-1864), a writer 
on wood-engraving, angling, playing-cards, &c., 
was born at Newcastle-on-Tyne, and died m the 
Charterhouse. 

Chaucer, Geoffrey, was bom in or about 
1340 (not 1828), and was the son of John Chaucer, 
a vintner and tavern-keeper in London, jierhaps 
the John Chaucer who was deputy to the 
king’s butler. It is possible he may have gone 
to Oxford or to Cambridge ; certainly in 
1357 and 1358 he was a page m the service of the 
wife of Lionel, Duke of Clarence; whence he 
would seem to have been presently transferred 
to the king’s household. In 1859 he served in 
the campaign in France, and was taken prisoner 
at ‘ Betters’ (?R4thel), but was soon ransomed, 
the king contributing £16 towards the required 
amount. From this time no mention has yet 
been found of him till 1367, when the king grants 
him a pension. He is described as * our beloved 
yeoman,’ and as ‘ one of the yeomen of the king’s 
chamber.’ In 1866 one Philippa Chaucer appears 
amongst the ladies of the queen’s bedchamber, 
and there is no good reason for doubting that 
this is the poet’s wife. She seems to have had 
two sons and a daughter; but apparently 
Chaucer’s married life was disturbed and un- 
happy. In the year 1869 Chaucer comes certainly 
before us as a poet, with his Death of Blanche the 
Duchess (wife of John of Gaunt), in many ways a 
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crude composition. In 1870 he went abroad on 
the king’s service ; in 1872-78 on a royal mission 
to Genoa, Pisa, Florence ; in 1876, abroad, it is 
not known where ; in 1877, to Flanders and to 
France; in 1878, to Italy again. Meanwhile in 
1874 he was appointed Comptroller of the 
Customs and Subsidy of Wools, Skins, and 
Tanned Hides in the port of London ; in 1882, 
Comptroller of the Petty Customs ; and in 1885 
he was allowed to nominate a permanent deputy. 
In 1874 the king granted him a pitcher of wine 
daily ; and John of Gaunt conferred on him a 
pension of £10 for life. In 1875 he received from 
the crown the custody of lands that brought him 
in £104 (over £1000 of our money). In 1880 he 
was elected a knight of the shire for Kent. The 
following writings certainly belong to the period 
1809-87 1 The Assembly of Fowls, The House of 
Fame, Troilus and Cressula, and The Legend of 
Good Women; also what ultimately appeared as 
the Clerk’s, Man of Law’s, Prioress's, Second 
Nun’s, aud Knight’s Tales in the Canterbury 
Tales. By far the most important influence 
acting upon him during this middle period of his 
literary life was the influence of Italy. Dante 
profoundly impressed him, and he appreciated 
worthily the works of Petrarch and Boccaccio. 
Much of his subject-matter he derived from his 
great Italian contemporaries, especially from 
Boccaccio ; and the influence of the Italian poets 
recreated him aa an artist, giving him a new and 
loftier conception of artistic form and beauty. 
What he did was to imitate not the letter 
but the spirit of his Italian masters. And 
in the heroic heptastich, and presently in the 
heroic couplet, he found metrical forms that 
satisfied the highest ideal. The crowning work 
of the middle period of his life is certainly 
Troilus and Cressula— a work in which the abun- 
dant wealth of his genius is lavishly displayed. 
The Prologue to the Legend of Good Women is an 
admirable piece of writing ; but the theme was 
soon felt to be wearisomely monotonous, and was 
abandoned. His next great subject was the Can- 
terbury Pilgrimage. But about the close of 
1886 he was deprived of both his places in the 
civil service ; and from this time to very nearly 
the end of his life things went ill with him. 
Possibly he was involved in court intrigues; 
possibly also there was dissatisfaction with his 
official work. In 1889 he was appointed Clerk of 
the King's Works, but two years afterwards we 
find him superseded. What glimpses we have of 
him in the succeeding years show him in per- 
petual impecuniosity and distress. Thrift was not 
one of his virtues. No sort of provision seems to 
have been made against a ‘rainy day and now 
came many rainy days. In 1894 King Richard 
granted him a pension of £20 for life ; but the 
advances of payment he applies for, and the issue 
of letters of protection from arrest for debt, 
indicate his condition. An improvement came 
with the accession to the throne of the son of his 
old patron John of Gaunt. In 1899 King Henry IV. 
granted him a pension of 40 marks (£26, 18s. 4d.). 
This would raise his income to at least £500 a 
year of our money. And we may believe his few 
remaining months were spent in comfort. He 
seems to nave died on the 25th October 1400, and 
was laid in that part of Westminster Abbey which 
through his burial there came afterwards to be 
called the Poet's Corner, In spite of all his re- 
verses and troubles, it was during this last period 
of his life that Chaucer’s genius shone brightest. 
The design of the Canterbury Tales was indeed too 
huge for completion ; and no doubt tor all his 


vigour and buoyancy his troubles interfered with 
his progress. His work remains but a fragment ; 
but it is a fragment of large and splendid dimen- 
sions, consisting of parts that are admirably 
finished wholes. His greatest achievement is the 
Prologue (1887) to the Tales , which tor its variety, 
humour, grace, reality, and comprehensiveness 
is, as a piece of descriptive writing, unique in all 
literature. Chaucer is in order or time the first 
great poet of the English race ; and in order of 
merit he is amongst the first of all our poets. In 
the middle ages in England he stands supreme, 
with neither equal nor second. Many works 
have been ascribed to Chaucer, and were long 
printed in popular editions, that are certainly 
not his— e.g. The Court of I jove, Chaucer's Dream , 
The Complaint of the Black Knight, The Cuckoo aiul 
Nightingale, The Flower and the Lea/, and much 
of the extant Romaunt of the Rose. See editions 
(1894-95) by Skeat, the Canterbunj Tales by Pollard 
(2 vols. 1894), his Primer, works by Ward, Ten 
Brink, Skeat, Lounsbury, Legoms (trans. 1913); 
Chaucer Society publications bv Furmvall, 
Spurgeon, &c. ; Lowell’s My Study Windows. 

Chaumette, Pierre Gabpard (1763-94), a 
French Revolutionist, was born a shoemaker’s 
son at Nevers. Successively a seaman and a 
clerk, he at the Revolution attached himself to 
Camille Desmoulins, and soon gained such popu- 
larity by his extreme sansculottism that he 
was appointed procurator of the Paris commune. 
His extravagances disgusted Robespierre, and 
he perished on the scaftold. [Sho-mett.] 

Ohavannes. See Puvis dk Chavannes. 

Choke, Sir John, was born in 1514 at Cam- 
bridge, and in 1529 obtained a leilowslnp of St 
John’s College, where he embraced the Reformed 
doctrines. He laboured earnestly to advance 
Greek studies, and m 1540 was appointed first 
regius professor of \jrreek. His new mode of pro- 
nouncing Greek was assailed by Bishop Gardiner, 
but established itself in England. In 1544 he 
became tutor to the Prince, afterwards Edward 
VI., whose accession secured Cheke a seat in par- 
liament (1547), the provostship of King’s College 
(1548), and knighthood (1552). He was stripped 
of everything at Mary’s accession, and went 
abroad, but in 1556 was treacherously seized in 
Belgium, and brought to the Tower. Fear of 
the stake induced him to abjure Protestantism, 
but his recantation preyed on his mind, and he 
died 13th September 1557. See Life by Strype 
(best ed. 1821). 

Ohekhov, Anton (1860-1904), Russian novelist 
and dramatist, born at Taganrog, studied medicine 
at Moscow, but took to literature, and won his 
way into the front rank with tragi-comedies 
‘of inaction ’— Jua nov (1889), Uncle Vanya, The 
Seagull, The Three Sisters, and The Cherry Orchard 
(1904), and short stories of Russian life, showing 
great psychological penetration. 

Chelmsford, Frederic Thesiger, Baron 
(1794-1878), was a midshipman in the navy, but 
exchanged the sea for law, and was called to the 
bar in 1818. He was knighted and made Solicitor- 
general in 1844, Attorney-general in 1845 and 1852, 
and Lord Chancellor m 1858 and 1866.— His son. 
Frederic Augustus Thesiger (1827-1905), second 
Baron, G.C.B., served through the Cinnea, the 
Mutiny, and the Abyssinian campaign of 1868 
He commanded in the Kaffir war or 1878 and 
in the unfortunate Zulu war of 1879, having 
resigned the governorship of Caj>e Colony. He 
was lieutenant of the Tower (1884-89). — HU 
son, Frederick John Napier Thesiger first 
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Viscount (b. 1868), was governor of Queensland 
(1905-9), of New South Wales (1909-18), viceroy 
of India (1916-21), First Lord of the Admiralty 
in 1924. [Chemz'ford.] 

Ohenmitl. Martin (1622-86), Lutheran theo- 
logian, was born at Treuenbrietzen, in Branden- 
burg. His skill in astrology led to his being 
appointed ducal librarian at Konigsberg in 1549, 
ana thenceforth he devoted himself to theology. 
His opposition to Osiander led hun to Witten- 
berg (1658) ; and he was appointed a preacher at 
Brunswick in 1654, and * superintendent ’ in 
1667. His works include Examen Concilxi Tri - 
dentini (1665-78) and De duabus Naturis in 
Christo (1571). See Lives by Pressel (1802), Lentz 
(1866), and Hachfeld (1867). [Kem-neets.] 

Chenery, Thomas, journalist and orientalist, 
was born in Barbadoes in 1826, educated at Eton 
and Caius College, Cambridge, and called to 
the bar. Sent out as Times correspondent to 
Constantinople during the Crimean war, he was 
on the Times staff till 1877, when he became its 
editor. As Hebraist and Arabist he had few 
equals, and his translation of the Assemblies of Al 
Hariri (1867) procured him a chair of Arabic at 
Oxford iu 1868. He died 11th February 1884 

Oheneylz, Richard (1774-1830), chemist and 
mineralogist, was born in Dublin of Huguenot 
ancestry, and lived much in France. 

Chenier, Marie- Andr^, French poet, was born 
at Constantinople, 30th October 1762, the third 
son of the French consul-general and a Greek 
lady. At three he was sent to France, and at 
twelve was placed at the College de Navarre, 
Paris, where Greek literature was his special 
subject. , At twenty he entered the army, and 
served for six months m Strasburg , but dis- 
gusted with the frivolity of military life, returned 
to Paris, and gave himself up to strenuous study. 
To this period belong his famous idyls, Le Men- 
diant and L’Aveugle. His health giving way, he 
travelled in Switzerland, Italy, and the Archi- 
pelago. In 1786 he returned to Paris, and began 
several ambitious poems, most of which remained 
fragments. The most noteworthy are Suzanne, 
V Invention , and 'Remits, the last being in plan 
and spirit an imitation of Lucretius. In 1787 he 
went to England as secretary to the French am- 
bassador, but his residence there proved uncon- 
genial ; in 1790 he returned to Paris to find him- 
self in the ferment of the Revolution, which at 
first he supported ; but alarmed by its excesses 
he mortally offended Robespierre by pamphlets. 
He was thrown Into prison, and after six months 
was executed on 25tn July 1794, just three days 
before the close of the Reign of Terror. See 
his (Euvres Complttes, ed. by Dnnoff (1908 et seq.)\ 
his (Euvres Inidites, ed. by Abel Lefranc (1914); 
and French works by Becq de Fouquifcres (1881), 
Faguet (1902). — His younger brother, Marie 
Joseph de Chenier (1764-1811), was an ardent 
republican, sat in the Legislative Assembly, 
and wrote satires and heavy plays. [Sbayn-yay.] 

Gheops (Grecised form of Khufu) was king of 
Memphis in Egypt, of the fourth dynasty, famous 
as the builder or the largest pyramid. The date 
usually assigned to him is about 8000 b.c. His 
successor and brother Chephren (Khafra) built 
th« next largest pyramid. 

CRtftJUliaa, Walter (c. 1478-1588), was an Edin- 
burgh notary, who, with a bookseller, Andrew 
Myliar, In 1507 received a patent from James IV. 
to set up the first Scottish printing-press. 

OhftrtmllftS, ft family at Geneva whose founder, 
Abraham Cherbuliez, a prosperous bookseller, 


lefr three sons— (1) AndriH (1795-1874), professor 
of Ancient Literature at the Geneva Academy ; 
(2) Antoine Elis^e (1797-1869), an eminent 
publicist, professor of Law and Political Economy 
at Geneva, at Paris the redoubtable antagonist of 
Proudhon and the socialists, and finally professor 
at Zurich ; (8) Joel (1806-70), who succeeded to 
his father’s business, and edited the Revue 
Critique (1883 et seq.). His Lendemain du 
dernier Jour d'un Condamni (1829) was a clever 
burlesque and more upon Victor Hugo’s well- 
known tour-de-force, while his Genkve (1867) was 
a solid contribution to the history of the city. 
Of the sisters, the eldest, Madame Tourte- 
Cherbuliez (1798-1868), wrote tales and novels ; 
and the youngest, Adrienne (1804-80), trans- 
lated into French the tales or Zschokke and 
Kleist.— Victor Cherbuliez, son of Andr6, was 
born at Geneva, 19th July 1829, and studied 
there, at Paris, Bonn, and Berlin, first mathe- 
matics, then philology and philosophy; after 
which he lived in Geneva as a teacher, until his 
call to Paris m 1804 to join the staff of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes. Naturalised (1880), he was 
elected to the French Academy in 1881. Cherbuliez 
began his literary career with compounds 
between fiction and criticism, from these he 
turned to work which really proved his powers. 
The strong and striking Comte Kostia (1863) was 
followed by a series of novels which, always 
clever and original, if sometimes mannered and 
over-inventive, lifted Cherbuliez into the front 
rank of French writers of fiction. The best 
are : l^e Roman d'une honntte Femme (I860), La 
Revanche de Joseph Noirel (1872), Meta Hotaenis 
(1878), Miss Rovel (1875), Samuel Brohl et 0(1877), 
L'ldte de Jean Ttterol (1878), Noirs et Rouges (1881), 
La Vocation du Comte Ghislain (1888), and Le 
Secret du Prtcepteur (1898). He wrote also as 
* G. Valbert ’ in the Revue des Deux Mondes many 
literary and political articles. He died 1st July 
1899. See Saintsbury’s French Novelists (1891) 
and Faguet’s tloge (1899). [Sher-beel-yay.] 
Cherubini, Maria Luigi Carlo Zenobio Sal- 
vatore, composer, was born at Florence, 14th 
September 1760, and in his boyhood produced 
seventeen works which were performed m Floren- 
tine churches. In 1778-82 he studied at Bologna 
and Milan under Sarti. In 1780 his first opera, 
Quinto Fabio , was produced, and a succession 
of dramatic works followed. In 1784 he was in 
London, in 1785 in Paris, and from 1788 he made 
Paris his home. Hitherto his operas (all for- 
gotten) had been m the light Neapolitan style 
of Paisiello or Cimarosa ; a change is distinguish- 
able in his first Paiisian opera, Dimophon (1788), 
and more distinctly developed in Lodoiska 
(1791). Subsequent works were Elise (1794), 
Mtdte (1797), Les deux Joumtes (or * The Water- 
carrier ’ 1800), his operatic masterpiece, and An- 
acreon (1808). His lofty manner irritated Napoleon. 
In 1805 he visited Vienna (where two of his operas 
were produced) ; but the war cut short his stay. 
In 1808 he entered on a third period with his 
Mass in F. Louis XVIII. made him a knight of 
the Legion of Honour and maUre-de-chapelle. 
Later works were a Mass in C (1816), ftnd 
Requiems in C and D (1817 and 1886), all of the 
highest rank, besides numerous other church 
pieces, and six string quartets. In 1822 he 
became director of the Paris Conservatoire, and 
raised it to greatness. His work on counterpoint 
and fugue (1885) remains a standard book. He 
died 15th March 1842. His music, which shows 
affinities with Mozart, holds the stage in Germany 
rather than in France. See the Lives by Bellasis 
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(Loud. 1871), Pougin (1888), and Crowest (Load. 
1890; new ed. 1915). [Kay-roo-beefnee. ) 

Ohes'elden, William, bom in 1688 at Somerby 
near Melton-Mowbray, in 1711 established him* 
self in London aa a lecturer on anatomy, and 
next year was elected an F.K.S. As surgeon to 
three London hospitals, he acquired great reputa- 
tion, especially by his ‘ lateral operation for the 
stone* in 1727. He died at Bath, 10th April 1752. 
See the Asclepiad (1886). 

Ohesney, Francis Rawdon, the explorer of 
the Euphrates, was born at Annalong, County 
Down, 16th March 1789, and was gazetted to the 
Royal Artillery in 1805. In 1829 he inspected 
the route for a Suez canal ; after 1831 he four 
times explored a route to India by Syria and 
the Euphrates. He commanded the artillery at 
Hong-kong in 1848-47. In 1850 he published his 
Survey of the Euphrates and Tigris , and in 1868 a 
Narrative of the Euphrates Expedition. He died 
80th Januanr 1872. See Life by his wife and 
daughter, edited by Stanley Lane-Poole (2d ed. 
1898).— A nephew, Col. Charles Cornwallis 
Chksney (1826-76), was author of the well-known 
Waterloo Lectures (1861) delivered at Sandhurst. 
—His younger brother, Gkn. George Tomkyns 
Chesnev (1830-95), became a member of the 
Council of the Viceroy of India in 1886, and in 
1892 Conservative M.P. for Oxford. He was 
the author of The Battle of Dorking (1871), The 
Private Secretary (1881), The Lesters (1893), &c. 

Chester, Joseph Lemuel, genealogist, born in 
Norwich, Connecticut, 30tli April 1821, was a 
newspaper editor in Philadelphia, and in 1858 
came to England, where he edited the Registers 
of Westminster (1876), &c. He was an LL.D. of 
Columbia College, and D.C.L. of Oxford, but 
always retained the title of Colonel, a remini* 
sconce of the honorary post of aide-de-camp to a 
Pennsylvania governor. He died in London, 
26th May 1882. See Dean’s Memoir (1884). 


Chesterfield, Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl 
of, statesman, orator, wit, and man of letters, 
was born in London, September 22, 1694 He 
studied at Cambridge, made the grand tour, and 
sat in the House of Commons as member for St 
Germains m Cornwall from 1716 to 1726, when he 
succeeded his father as fourth Earl of Chester- 
field. In 1780 he was made Lord Steward of the 


Household. Until then, as a Whig, he had sup- 
ported Walpole ; but being ousted from office for 
voting against an excise bill, he went over to the 
opposition, and was one or Walpole’s bitterest 
antagonists. He Joined the Pelham § ministry 
in 1744, made an excellent Irish Lord-lieutenant 
in 1745, aud was in 1746 one or the principal 
secretaries of sthte. Intimate with Swift, Pope, 
and Bolingbroke, he drew from Johnson the 
famous indignant letter Besides the well-known 
Utters to his [natural] Son (ed. Lord Mahon, 1845- 
58 ; Bradshaw, 1892), he also wrote Letters to his 
Godson and Successor (ed. by Lord Carnarvon^ 
1889). He died March 24. 1778. His Utters to 
Lord Huntingdon appeared in 1928, his veree in 
1927. See Life by CJralg (1907) ; essays by Sainte- 
Beuve, Churton Collins, Austin Dobson. 


Chesterton, Gilbert Keith, born in Kensing- 
ton in 1874. wrote (at first as art-critic) for the 
reviews ana papers, and is the author of vivacious 
and paradoxical books (The Napoleon of Netting 
HiU , Heretics , What 's Wrong with the World, Ac.), 
a play (Magic, 1918), Poems (1915), and works on 
Browning, Watte, Dickens, and G. B. Shaw. 



founder of a bluecoat hospital and of a public 
library at Manchester. 

Ohettle, Henry, dramatist and pamphleteer, 
edited Greene’s Groat s-ioorth of Wit (1592), wrote 
thirteen plays of considerable merit, and was 
part author of thirty-five others, including Robin 
Hood, Patient Grisel, The Mind Beggar of Bethnal 
Green , and Jane Shore. He died about 1607. 

Chevalier, Albert (1862-1928), composer ami 
singer of costermonger ballads, was born the 
son of a French teacher at the Kensington 
Grammar School. He appeared as an actor 
at the old Prince of Walesa in 1877, and con- 
tinued to play with various companies till in 
1891 he came oefore the public as a music-hall 
singer Writing, composing, and singing his 
songs of the humour and pathos of coster life (of 
fifty well-known ones, forty are his own creations), 
he from the first took np the line in which he 
came to be known as the ‘ costers* laureate.* See 
his Before I Forget (1901). [Shval-yay.] 

Chevalier, Michbl, French economist, was 
born at Limoges, January 18, 1806, and trained as 
an engineer An ardent StSimonian, he attached 
himself to Enfantm, and helped to compile the 
propagandist Livre Nouveau. After six months’ 
imprisonment in 1832, he retracted all he had 
written in the Globe against Christianity and 
marriage. He was sent by Thiers to inquire 
into water and railway communication in the 
United States; was made a councillor of state 
in 1838 ; and in 1840 professor of Political 
Economy in the College ae France. In 1845 he 
was returned by Aveyron to the Chamber of 
Deputies. After the revolution of 1848 he made 
onslaughts that were never met upon Louis 
Blanc’s socialism in articles collected as L’Or- 
ganisation du Travail (1848) and Questions poli~ 
tiques et sociales (if 2). As a free-trader he aided 
Cobden in carrying into effect in 1860 the com- 
mercial treaty between France and England, 
becoming a senator and Grand Officer of the 
Legion of Honour. He died at Montpellier, 
28th November 1879. [Shval-yay J 

Chevallier, Temple (1794-1873), astronomer, 
was born m Suffolk, and from 1885 to 1871 was 
professor of mathematics at Durham, from 1841 
also of astronomy. [Shexf a-leer.] 

Ohevreul, Michel EuofeNE, chemist, born at 
Angers, August 31, 1786, studied chemistry at 
the Collbge de France in Paris. He lectured at 
the College Charlemagne, and held a technical 
post at the Gobolms. In 1826 he entered the 
Academy of Sciences, and in 1830 became 
director of the Museum of Natural History. 
Early discoveries were those of margarine, oleine, 
and stearine; and these studies and his theory 
of saponification opened up vast industries. 
Between 1S28 aud 1864 he studied colours. This 
patriarch of the scientific world, * le doyen des 
etudianta de France,’ died April 9, 1889, his 
hundredth birthday having been celebrated three 
years before with great enthusiasm. [Sheh-vruL] 

Cheyne, Georoe, physician, was born in 1671 
at Methlick, Aberdeenshire, and, after studying 
at Edinburgh under Pitcairn, started a London 
practice in 1702. Full living made him enor- 
mously fht (thirty-two stone weightX as well as 
asthmatic, but from a milk and vegetable diet 
he derived so much benefit that he recommended 
it in all the later of his twelve medical treatises. 
He died at Bath, 18th April 1743. [C/wd*.] 

Cheyne, John (1777-1836), medical author, 
was bom at Leith, and died at Sherrington, neat 
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Newport Pagnell, having practised in Dublin 
from 1809 to 1881. 

CSieyne. Thomas Kbllv (1841-1915), chief 
editor of the Encyclopaedia Biblica (4 vols. 1900-8) 
and author of CrUica Biblica, was born in London. 
Educated at Merchant Taylors' School and Wor- 
cester College, Oxford, he became fellow of 
Balliol College in 1868. He was rector of 
Tendring in Essex from 1881 to 1885, and in 
1885-1908 was Oriel professor of the Interpre- 
tation of Scripture at Oxford and Canon of 
Rochester. A member of the Old Testament 
Revision Company, he contributed much to 
magazines and reviews. Among his books are 
The Prophecies of Isaiah (1880), Exposition of 
Jeremiah and Lamentations (1883), The Book of 
Psalms (1888), The Origin of the Pscdter (1891), 
Founders of Old Testament Criticism (1893), and 
Introduction to Isaiah (1895). [Chain' ie.] 

Ohiabrera, Gabriello (1552-1637), an Italian 
poet, was born and died at Savona. Educated at 
Rome, he entered the service of Cardinal Cornaro, 
but was obliged to leave it for revenging himself 
upon a Roman nobleman. An enthusiastic 
student of Greek, he strove to imitate Pindar, and 
was not less happy in catching the naif spirit of 
Anacreon, while his Lettere Famigliari introduced 
the poetical epistle into Italian literature His 
lyrics were published at Rome in 1718, at Venice 
in 1737, ana at Milan in 1807. Prefixed is a 
fragment of autobiography. [Kee-a-bray'ra.] 

Chichele, Henry (c. 1362-1443), educated at 
Winchester and Oxford, in 1408 became Bishop 
of St Davids, and in 1414 Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. See vol. v. of Hook's Archbishops of 
Canterbury. ( Chitch'lay .] 

Chigi, a princely Italian family, whose founder, 
Agostino Chigi (died 1512) of Siena, in Rome be- 
came banker to the popes, aud was noted for his 
pomp and encouragement of art. See Cugnom’s 
Agostino Chigi U Magnijico (Rome, 1881) —A 
descendant, Fabio Chigi, became jxjpe as Alex- 
ander VII. (1656-67).— Flavio Chigi (1810-85) 
was a nuncio and cardinal. [Kee'-jee.] 

Child, Francis James, the most learned of 
ballad editors, was born in Boston, Mass., 
February 1, 1825. He graduated at Harvard in 
1846, and, after a year or two spent in Europe, 
was in 1851 appointed to the chair of Rhetoric, 
which he exchanged m 1876 for that of Anglo- 
Saxon and Early English Literature. JIis lirst 
work was Four Old Inlays (1848) ; but more im- 
portant were his annotated Spenset (5 volh 1805) 
and English and Scottish Ballads (8 vols. 1857-59 ; 
newed. 10 vols 1882-97). He died 11th Sept. 1890. 

Child, Sir Jo8iah (1630-99), writer ot. com- 
merce, was the second son of a London merchant. 
He himself made a fortune of £200,000 as a navy 
victualler at Portsmouth and a director of the 
East India Company. In 1678 he was made a 
baronet. In his Brief Observations concerning 
Trade and Interest (1668 ; 8d ed. 1690) he explains 
his plans for the relief and employment of the 
poor, substituting districts or unions for parishes, 
and transporting paupers to the colonies.— His 
brother, Sir John Child, was governor of Bom- 
bay, where he died, 4th February 1690. 

Child (nSe Francis), Lydia Maria, American 
author, born in Medford, Mass., in 1802, pub- 
lished her first novel in 1821, and in 1828 married 
David Lee Child (1794-1874), a journalist, with 
whom she edited the Anti-slavery Standard in 
New York in 1848-44. Her works, nearly thirty 
in nnmber, include novels, the best of them 
relating to early New England hiBtory, and an 


ambitious but inaccurate work on the history ot 
religion (1855). She died 20th October 1880. 

Child, William (c. 1006-97), composer of 
anthems, was born in Bristol, and died at 
Windsor, organist there off and on from 1682. 

Childe, Henry Langdon (1781-1874), improved 
the magic lantern and invented dissolving views. 

Childers, Hugh Culling Nardley, born in 
London, 25th June 1827, the son of a Yorkshire 
clergyman, was educated at Che&in and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, taking his B.A. in 1850. 
After seven years m Australia, he returned to 
England in 1857, and sat as a Liberal for Ponte- 
fract 1860-85, and for South Edinburgh 1886-92, 
holding office as First Lord of the Admiralty 
1868-71, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
1872-73, War Secretary 1880-82, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer 1882-85, and Home Secretary 1886. 
He died in London, 29th January 1896. 

Childers, Robert Caesar (1838-76), orientalist, 
was born at Nice, held a Civil Service post in 
Ceylon (1800-64), and in 1873 became Pali pro- 
fessor at University College, London. — His son, 
Robert Erskink Childers (1870-1922), served in 
South Africa and the GieatWar, wrote a spy 
story, The Riddle of the Sands (1908), became a 
Sinn Fem irreconcilable, and was executed by 
the Irish Free State autlionties. 

Childs, George William (1829-94), bom in 
Baltimore, was proprietor from 1864 of the Public 
Ledger newspaper. He devoted liis wealth to 
beneficence, erecting memorials in England to 
Cowper, George Herbeit, Leigh Hunt, and Shake- 
speare. See )us Recollections (1890). 

Chlllingworth. William, theologian, was bom 
at Oxford in 1602, the son of a prosperous citizen, 
and in 1618 became a scholar, m 1628 a fellow of 
Trinity. Through the arguments of an able 
Jesuit, ‘John Fisher,’ he embraced Catholicism, 
and in 1630 went to Douay, where, urged to write 
an account of his conversion, he was led to re- 
nounce that faith by examination of the questions 
at issue. He became thereafter involved in con- 
troversies with several Catholic divines, aud his 
answers are contained in his Additional Dis- 
courses. In the quiet of Lord Falkland’s house at 
Great Tew in Oxfordshire he wrote his famous 
book, The Religion of Protestants a safe Way to 
Salvation (1637) — a demonstration of the sole 
authority of the Bible in the matter of salvation, 
and of the free ri^lit of the individual con- 
science to interprets. His conclusion is, in his 
own oft-quoted words: ‘The Bible, I say, the 
Bible only, is the religion of Protestants.’ 
He left also nine sermons, and a fragment on the 
ajiostolical institution of episcopacy. In 1688 he 
took orders, and was made Chancellor of Salis- 
bury, with the prebend of Brixworth in Notts 
annexed. In the Civil War he accompanied 
the king’s forces, and before Gloucester devised 
a siege-engine like the old Roman testudo. At 
Arundel Castle he fell ill, and after the surrender 
was lodged in the bishop’s palace at Chichester, 
where he died, 80th January 1648. 8ee Lives by 
DeifMaizeaux (1725) and Birch (1742), the 1888 
edition of the Works (8 vols.), and Tulloch's 
Rational Theology (1872). 

Ghinglf Khan. See Genghis Khan. 

Chipiez. See Perrot. 

Chippendale, Thomas (flo. 1782-62), a London 
furniture maker, born in Worcestershire. 

Ohigholm, Alexander (c. 1792-1847), historical 
and portrait painter, was bom at Elgin, and died 
In Rothesay, having in 1818 settled » London- 
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Ohltty, Joseph (1770-1841), a special pleader 
and legal writer, like lus son, Thomas (1802-78). 

Chl&dnl, Ernst Florens Friedrich (1756- 
1827), founder of the science of acoustics, was 
born at Wittenberg, and died at Breslau. See 
Life by Melde (2d ed. Marburg, 1888). [Klod-nce.] 

Ohlodwig. See Clovis 

Ohloplokl, Joseph (1771-1854), a Polish soldier 
and patriot, who served under Napoleon, was 
made a general by the Emperor Alexander, but, 
became dictator in the Polish insurrection of 

1830, and died in exile at Cracow. [Klo-pvtF-kee j 

Choate, Rurus (1799-1859), lawyer, was born 

in Essex, Mass., and admitted to the bar in 1823. 
lie sat in congress from 1830 to 1834, and then 
settled in Boston, where he rose to be leader of 
the bar. He sat in the U.S. senate 1841-45. 
Hailing for Europe in ill-health, he died at Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia. See Memoir by Brown, pi ell zed 
to his writings (1862), and Neilson’s Memories 
of Choate (1884). — His nephew, Joseph Hodges 
Choate (1882-1917), an eminent lawyer and ac- 
complished orator, born at Salem, was U.S. 
ambassador to Biitain in 1899-1905. [Chdt.) 

Ohodowleoki, Daniel Nikolaus (1726-1801), 
painter and copperplate engraver, was born at 
Danzig. See Life by F. Meyer (Berl 1887) and 
Austin Dobson’s Eighteenth Century Vignettes (2d 
series, 1894). [Ko-do-vee-etz'kee.] 

Choiseul-Amboise, Etienne Fhanqois, Due 
PE fl 71 9-85), minister of Louis XV , served with 
credit in the Austrian Wars of Succession, and, 
through Madame de Pompadour, became lieu- 
tenant-general in 1748, and I)uc de Choiseul in 
1758. He arranged in 1756 the alliance between 
France and Austria against Frederick the Great, 
and made himself popular by the terms he 
obtained in 1763 at the close *f a disastrous war, 
as also by his opposition to the Jesuits. He im- 
proved the army and navy, developed trade 
and industry, and reopened intercourse with 
India, whose princes were assisted by French 
officers in their endeavours to expel the British 
from the peninsula. He had spies 111 every 
court, and Catharine of Russia nicknamed him 
Le Cocher de VEurope. His power survived the 
death of his patroness in 1764, but Madame 
Dubarry alienated Louis from his able minister, 
who retired 111 1770 to his eatate of Chanteloup. 
See works by Grasset (1874), Maugras (1889), and 
Daubigny (1892). [Shwah-ziil'On l, -bxvahz ' .] 

Chopin, Fr£d£rio, composer and pianist, was 
born March 1, 1809, at Zelazova Vola, a village 
near Warsaw, his father being a Fienchman 
settled there. The boy* trained at the Conserva- 
toire, played in public at the age of nine ; in 
1825 he published his first work ; and after visit- 
ing Vienna, Dresden, Ac., he started for Pans in 

1831. Here he found fame, and lost his health ; 
here he became the idol of the salons, giving 
lessons to a select dientile of pupils, ana em- 
ploying his leisure in composition. He rarely 
performed in public, though, in Mendelssohn’s 
judgment, he was ‘a truly perfect virtuoso’ as 
well as a thorough musician, with a faculty for 
improvisation such as perhaps no other pianist 
ever possessed. In 1886 he was introduced to 
George Sand (Madame Dudevant) by Liszt ; the 
intimacy lasted for seven years, when George 
Baud ‘gave her butterfly the congl.’ Chopin 
visited England in 1887 and 1848, playing in Lon- 
don, Manchester, Edinburgh, ana Glasgow. 
Long enfeebled oy consumption, he died at 
Paris, 17th October 1849. On a groundwork of 


Slavonic airs &n<\ rhythms, notably that of the 
mazurka, Chopin raised superstructures of the 
most fantastic and original beauty ; his style is 
so strongly marked as to amount to a mannerism. 
He seldom composed for the orchestra; but 
for the piano he wrote a great deal of music 
superlatively artistic in form, impregnated with 
subtle romance, and full of exuberant fancy. His 
compositions comprise upwards of 50 mazurkas, 
27 dudes, 25 pr dudes, 19 nocturnes, 18 waltzes, 
12 polonaises, 4 ballades, 4 impromptus, 8 sonatas, 
2 concertos for piano and orchestra, and a funeral 
inarch. See Lives by Liszt (trails. 2d ed. 1918), 
Karasowski (trans. 2d ed. 1906), Niecks (1888), 
Willeby (1892); books by Kleczynski (new ed 
1913), Huneker (1901), Gauche (1913). (SAo-panir.) 

Chorley, Henry Fothergill, musical critic, 
was born at Blackley Hurst, Wigan, 15th Decem- 
ber 1808, and educated in Liverpool. He joined 
the Athemenm staff in 1883, and soon had charge 
of the musical department, from which he retired 
in 1868; lie wrote also many literary reviews. 
He published some half-dozen artificial romances, 
three acted dramas, and some graceful verse; 
but is remembered by his Music and Manners in 
France and Germany (1841) and his charming 
Thirty Years' Musical Recollections (1862). He 
held and expressed very decided opinions in music 
(hostile to Berlioz and Wagner). He died 16th 
February 1872. See Autobiography (2 vols. 1873). 

Chosroes, or Khosru, reigned over Persia 581- 
579 a.d., waged war with Rome for twenty years, 
and at home promoted agriculture, commerce, 
and science. His grandson, Chosroes II. (591- 
628), inflicted on the Byzantine empire great 
disaster, conquering Syria' and Egypt. 

Chretien de Troyes, an old French poet of 
whose life nothing more is known than that he 
lived about 1175 and * *s a favourite of Mary, 
Louis VII ’s daughter, and wife 111 succession to 
the Counts of Chamiwigne and of Flanders. He 
woiked up the Round Table legends into numer- 
ous spirited and yet refined poems, which had a 
wide literary influence and were translated by 
the German minnesingers. A collection of his 
works was issued by W. Forster at Halle in 
1884-99. [Krayt-yanff day Trtoah.] 

Christian IL (1481-1559), king of Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden, mounted the throne of 
Norway and Denmark in 1513. His marriage in 
1515 to a sister of the Emperor Charles V. did not 
extinguish his love for his mistress Dyveke(q.v.V 
In 1520 he overthrew Sten Sture, the regent of 
Sweden, and thereafter was crowned king. But 
liis treacherous massacre in the Stockholm * blood 
bath ’ of the foremost men in Sweden (November 
8-10, 1520) roused such a spirit that he was 
speedily driven out by Gustavus Vasa. In Den- 
mark a popular revolt drove him for refuge to the 
Netherlands, and placed his uncle, Frederick I., 
on the throne. Assisted, however, by Charles V., 
Christian landed in Norway in 1681, but at Agger- 
huus uext year was totally defeated, and spenThis 
remaining years in imprisonment. 

Christian IV., king of Denmark and Norway, 
and Duke of Sleswick-Holatein, was born in 1877, 
and elected successor to his father, Frederick II., 
in 1588. He assumed the government of the duchy 
ip 1593, of the kingdom in 1596. His first war 
with Sweden (1611-13) ended in an advantageous 
peace ; his second (1648-46) cost him much of the 
territory across the Sound. In the Thirty Years 
War he became chief of the Protestant league 
(1625V but his disasters so damped his ardour 
that in 1629 he was glad to make room for Qua* 
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tavus Adolphus. He strengthened his country’s 
maritime power, extended its commerce to 
the East Indies, and by restrictions upon the 
Hanse towns greatly increased the inland trade. 
The well-known ballad, King Christian stood by 
tho lofty Matt, commemorates his heroism in the 
sea-light with the Swedes before Kiel in 1044. 
He aied at Copenhagen, February 28, 1048 — 
Christian VIII. (1786-1848), from 1839 was king 
of Denmark.— Christian IX., king of Denmark 
(1818-1906), ascended the throne in 1863, and 
next year was deprived of Sleswick-Holstein. 

Christian, Fletcher, the ringleader in the 
mutiny of the Bounty (see Adams, John; and 
Bliqh). His brother, Edward, was a Iaw profes- 
sor at Cambridge from 1788 till his death in 1823. 

Christian, William (1608-63), from 1648 re- 
ceiver-general of the Isle of Man, was shot for 
treason, m 1651, to the Countess of Derby. 

Christie, James (1730-1803), the foundor in 
1766 of a great London line of auctioneers. Two 
of his sons were James (1773-1831), antiquary and 
auctioneer, and Samuel Henry (1784-1864), 
student of magnetism, who was teacher and pro- 
fessor of mathematics at Woolwich 1806-50 - 
Samuel's son, Sir William Henry Mahoney 
Christie (1845-1 922), was Astronomer-ioyal (1881- 
1910). See Roberts’s Memorials of Christie's (1 897). 

Christie, Thomas (1761-96), essayist and re- 
volutionist, born at Montrose, died in Surinam. 

Christina, of Spain. See Maria Christina. 

Christina, queen of Sweden, was born 17th 
December 1626, and succeeded her father, Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, in 1632. Clever and beautiful, 
she received a man’s rather than a woman’s 
education. During her minority the kingdom 
was governed mainly by Chancellor Oxenstiern. 
In 1644 she assumed the reins of i>ower, and in 
1650 was crowned with the title of king. For 
four years thereafter she ruled with vigour, and 
patronised learned men, such as Grotius, Sal- 
masius, and Descartes. In 1654, however, weary 
Of the personal restraint which royalty imposed 
on her, she abdicated^ in favour of her cousin, 
Charles Gustavus, reserving to herself sufficient 
revenues, entire independence, and supreme 
authority over her suite and household. Leaving 
Sweden, she embraced Catholicism at Brussels, 
and entered Rome on horseback iu the costume 
of an Amazon. At Fontainebleau in 1657 she 
caused her grand equerry, Monaldeschi, to be 
executed in her own household for treason. The 
death of the king in 1660 made her hasten from 
Rome to Sweden ; but, failing in her attempt to 
be reinstated on the throne, she again left the 
country. In 1666 she aspired to the crown of 
Poland, but was unnoticed by the Poles. The re- 
mainder of her life was spent at Rome in artistic 
and scientific pursuits. Here she died April 19, 
1689. See Lives by Woodhead (2 vols. 1863), Bain 
0M9), Claretta (Turin, 1892), and Gnbble (1913). 

Ohriitine de Ptean (c. 1S63-1431), a French 
teas, born in Venice, in 1868 was brought by 
lkther, an astronomer, to the court of Charles 
V., married a Frenchman, and losing him in 1889, 
took first to letters and then entered a convent. 
Roy has edited her poems (1886-91). 

Oltirirtlson, Sir Robert, toxicologist, was bom 
at Edinburgh, the son of the professor of Human- 
ity, July IS, 1797. After graduating in 1819, lie 
proceeded to London and Paris, and in the French 
capital studied toxicology under Orfila. He was 
in 1822 appointed professor of Medical Juris- 
prudence at Edinburgh, and from 1832 to 1877 


held the chair of Materia Medica. He became 
physician to the Queen (1848), president of the 
Edinburgh Royal Society (1868-78), and a baronet 
(1871). During a vigorous old age he could walk, 
run, or climb better than any of his coevals. 
He died 28d January 1882. Besides contributing 
to medical journals, Christison wrote the standard 
Treatise on Poisons (1829), &c. See Lift, edited 
by his sons (1885-86). 

Cristophe, Henri, king of Havti, was born a 
slave on the island of Grenada, October 6, 1767. 
Coming to Hayti, he joined the black insurgents 
against the French m 1790. and, from his gigantic 
stature and courage, soon became a leader among 
thorn, and by Toussaint l'Ouverture was ap- 
pointed brigadier-general. In 1802 lie gallantly 
defended Cape Hayti against the French. He 
and P6tion overthrew Dassalines in 1806 ; and 
in 1807 he was appointed president. Civil war 
commenced between him and Potion ; but Chris- 
toplie was proclaimed king of Hayti as Henri I. 
in 1811, and ruled with vigour. But his avarice 
and cruelty led to an insurrection ; and he shot 
himself, October 8, 1820. 

Christopher (from Gr. Christophoros , ‘ Christ- 
bearer’), a Syrian saint, said to have been 12 
feet high, and to have suffered martyrdom under 
the Empeior Deci us (249-251). For the legends 
about linn see monographs by Sinemus (Hanover, 
1868) and Mainguet (Tours, 1891). 

Christy, Edwin P. (1815-62), minstrel, was 
singing with two assistants at a public house in 
Buffalo in 1842, but steadily mci eased the reputa- 
tion of his troupe, and the success of his enter- 
prise in New York and London, till, becoming 
insane during the civil war, he threw himself out 
of a window. Originally the songs were real 
negro songs, and the humour genuine darkie fun. 

Christy, Henry (1810-66), a wealthy ethno- 
logist, bom at Kingston-upon-Thames, who ex- 
plored French prehistoric caves. 

Chrysippus, Stoic philosopher, was born about 
280 b.c. at Soli in Cilicia. He came as a youth to 
Athens, and devoted himself to philosophy under 
Cleanthes. Of his works, which exceeded 700, 
only a few fragments remain. See monographs 
by Petersen (Altona, 1827) and Gercke (Leip. 
1884). [Krisip’pus.] 

Chrysoloras, Manuel, the first to transplant 
Greek literature into Italy, was born at Constan- 
tinople. About 1891 ho was sent by the Byzan- 
tine emperor, John Palreologus, to England and 
Italy to entreat assistance against the Turks, 
and in 1897 he settled at Florence and taught 
Greek literature. He was afterwards employed 
by Pope Gregory XII. in an attempt to promote 
a union of tne Greek with the Roman Church, 
and in 1418 went with John XXIII. to the 
Council of Constance, where he died, 16th April 
1415. His chief work was a Greek grammar, 
Erotemata (Venice, 1484). —His nephew, John 
Chrysoloras, also taught Greek in Italy. 

Ohrys'ostom, St John (Gr. Chrysostoms, 
‘golden -mouthed;’ so named from his elo- 
quence), was born at Antioch about 847 a.d., and 
trained by his pious mother Anthusa. He 
studied oratory for the career of advocate; 
but, in his twenty-third yfear was baptised and 
ordained an anagndstes or ‘Reader.’ After six 
years spent as a monk in the mountains, illness 
forced him to return in 880 to Antioch, where 
he was ordained deacon in 881, and priest in 
886. The eloquence and earnestness of his 
preaching secured for him the reputation of 
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the greatest orator of the church; and in 398 
the Emperor Arcadius made him archbishop of 
Constantinople. Chrysostom bestowed much of 
his revenues on hospitals, sought to reform the 
lives of the clergy, and sent monks as mis- 
sionaries into Scythia, Persia, and other lands. 
His faithfbl reproof of vices moved the Em- 
press Eudoxia to have him deposed and 
banished in 403— first to Niceea, and then to 
the Taurus mountains, and finally to Pityus on 
the Euxine. Compelled to travel hither on foot, 
with his bare head exposed to a burning sun, 
the old man died on the way at Comana, in 
Pontus, September 14, 407 a.d. HIs body was 
brought to Constantinople and reburied with 
honour in 438. His works are very numerous, 
and consist of admirable Homilies, Commentaries 
on the whole Bible, part of which have perished, 
Epistles , Treatises on Providence, the Priesthood, 
&c., and Liturgies. The best edition is Montfau- 
con’s (13 vols. fol. 1718-38 ; reprinted by Migne, 
18<J3). See works by Neander (tr. 1838), Stephens 
(1872), Thierry (1874), Busk (1885), Chase O&TX 
Schatf (1891), and Puech (trans. 1902). 

Chubb, Charles (1772-1846), patentee of im- 
provements in ‘detector’ locks, originally (1818) 
patented by his brother, Jeremiah, of Portsea 
was in the hardware business at Winchester ana 
Portsea previous to his settlement in London. 
Under his son, John Chubb (1816-72), further 
patents were taken out. 


Chubb, Thomas, deist, was born at East-Harn- 
ham near Salisbury in 1679. His father, a malt- 
ster, died early; consequently the children weie 
poorly educated and early sent to work. Thomas 
was first apprenticed to a glover in Salisbury, 
but his eyesight failing, in 1705 he became a 
tallow-chandler; as such he died, 8th February 
1747. He had already contrived to pick up 
considerable learning, when a perusal of the 
‘historical preface* to Whiston’s Primitive 
Christianity Revived impelled him to write his 
own tract, The Supremacy of the Father asserted, 
which Whiston helped him to publish in 1715. 
Encouraged bv Jekyll and others, he continued 
to write ; ana a quarto volume of his tracts, 
published in 1780, made his name widely known 
His opinions drifted nearer and nearer to deism, 
yet he went regularly to church, and regarded 
the mission of Christ as divine. See his Post- 
humous Works (2 vols. 1848). 


Ohudlelgh, Elizabeth (1720-88), Countess of 
Bristol, and mistress and bigamous wife of the 
Duke of Kingston— prototype of ‘ Beatrix ’ in 
Esmond. See Pearce’s Amazing Duchess (1911). 

Chunder Sen, Kjsshub (1888-84). a Hindu, the 
chief developer after 1858 of the Tneistic society 
called the ‘Brahmo Somaj of India,’ which 
originated with Rammohun Roy (q. v.). He visited 
Europe in 1870. See Max Muller’s Biographical 
Essays (1884), and a Life by Mozooindar (1888). 

Church, Frederick Edwin, landscape-painter, 
born at Hartford, Conn., 14th March 1826, painted 
in South America, the Arctic Regions, and the 
East. He died in April 1900. 

Ghuroh, Sir Richard (1785-1873). born at 
Cork of Quaker parentage, had served with dis- 
tinction in the British and Neapolitan services, 
and been made a C.B. (1815) and K.C.H. (1822), 
when in 1827 he was appointed generalissimo of 
the insurgent Greeks— their success was due 
largely to his strategy. He lived afterwards in 
Athens, and died there. See Lives by Stanley 
Lane-Poole (1890) and E. M. Church (1395). 


Church, Richard William, Dean of St Paul’s, 
was born at Lisbon, 25tli April 1815. He took a 
first-class from Wadham College, Oxford, in 1880, 
in 1888 was elected a fellow of Oriel, and in 1853 
became rector of Whatley, near Frome, in 1871 
Dean of St Paul’s. He died 9th December 1890. 
Among his works, besides several volumes of 
sermons, were Essays and Reviews (1854), Life of 
St Anselm (1871), The Beginning of the Middle Ages 
(1877), Dante : an Essay (1879), with a translation 
of the De Monarchia by his only son, F. J. 
Church, a young man of rare promise, who died 
in 1888 ; Spenser (1879) and Bacon (1879); The 
Oxford Movement (1891), and Occasional Papers 
(1897). See Life by his daughter (1894), and a 
shorter one by D. C. Lathbury (1905). 

Churoh, William, the inventor in 1822 of the 
first type-setting machine. 

Churchill, Charles, satirist, was bom in West- 
minster in February 1731. After leaving West- 
minster School, he did not enter Oxford or 
Cambridge, being apparently disqualified by an 
imprudent Fleet marriage at seventeen. In 
1756 he was ordained priest, ‘through need, 
not choice,’ and at his father’s death in 1758 
he succeeded him as curate of St John’s, 
Westminster But after a bankruptcy, a formal 
separation from his wife, and a course of 
unclerical dissipation, he gave up the church 
and cast himself upon the town (1763). His 
Ro8ciad (1761) had already made him famous 
and a terror to actors. The Apology (also 
1761) was a savage onslaught on lus critics, 
particulaily Smollett Night (1762X a long poet- 
ical epistle, contained some nervous lines, but 
was on the whole a poor production, marred by 
impudent bravado. The Ghost (1762) is an in- 
coherent and tiresome poem of over four thousand 
lines Churchill nexf helped Wilkes in the North 
Briton, and heaped cimeous ridicule upon the 
Scotch in The Prophecy of Famine (1763), an 
admirable satire— undoubtedly his best work. 
For The Epistle to Hogarth (1763) the great carica- 
turist paid the poet by gibbeting him as a bear 
in torn clerical bands, with a pot of porter and a 
club. Other works are The Duellist , The Author , 
The Conference, Gotham, The Candidate, The fare- 
well, The Times , and Independence, la October 
17G4 he crossed to Boulogue to see Wilkes, and 
died of fever on 4th November. He was buried 
at Dover. Churchill left two unfinished satires 
—The Journey and the masterly Dedication. 
He lacked the chief essentials of true satire, a 
real insight into the heart of man and that rarest 
power of preserving likeness in unlikeness, but 
possessed fatal volubility in rhyming, a boister- 
ous energy, and an instinctive hatred of wrong. 
See Lowe’s edition of The Rosciad (1891). 

Churchill. Lord Randolph Henry Spencer, 
third son of the seventh Duke of Marlborough, 
was born at Blenheim Palace, February 18, 1849, 
and educated at Eton and Merton College, Ox- 
ford. Returned for Woodstock in 1874, in which 
year he married an American lady, he became 
conspicuous in 1880 as the leader of a guerilla 
band of Conservatives known as the ‘Fourth 
Party ; ' and ere long had a considerable follow- 
ing among the younger Conservatives, who re- 
garded him as the niture leader of the Tory 
Democracy. After a plucky attempt to defeat 
Mr Bright at Birmingham in 1885, Lord Ran- 
dolph was returned for South Paddington. He 
was Secretary for India in Lord Salisbury's first 
ministry (1886-86), and then, in his second, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and leader of the House 
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of Commons from July to December 1886, when 
he resigned. He visited South Africa m 1891, 
and died 24th January 1896. See books by Escott 
(1895), Lord Rosebery (1906), and his son (1906). — 
That son, Winston Leonard Spencer Churchill 
(b. 1874). served in Cuba, Sudan, India, and was 
captured by the Boers (1899), but escaped. War 
correspondent to the Morning Post , he wrote 
four books on his experiences, besides a novel, 
Savrola , and a Life of his father (1906) Con- 
servative M.P. for Oldham m 1901-6, for Eppiiig 
from 1924, he sat as Liberal M.P. for N.W. 
Manchester (1906-8), Dundee (1908-22), and was 
Under-secretary for the Colonies, President of 
the Board of Trade (1908), Home Secretary 
(1910), First Lord of the Admiralty (1911-16), 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster (1915) then 
a colonel in France, Minister of Munitions (1917), 
Secretary for War (1918-22), Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (1924) 

Churchill, Winston, historical novelist, was 
boin at St Lotus, Missoni i, in 1871. 

Churchyard, Thomas (c. 1520-1604), soldier, 
poetastei, &c., was born at Shrewsbury. 

Chute, Anthony, a minor Elizabethan poet, 
assailed by Nashe, died about 1595. 

Olaldlnl, Enrico (1811-92), Duke of Gaeta, was 
born at Castelvetro, Modena, studied medicine at 
Parma, fled after the insurrection of 1830, but 
fought again for the national cause in 1848, 1849, 
and 1859-61, gaming two victories in the latter 
war, besides capturing Gaeta and Messina. In 
1864 he became a senator, and in the war of 
1866 occupied Venice. [Tchal-dee'nee.] 

Ciaran, the name oi two Irish sixth-century 
saints, the one the founder of Clonmacnoise, 
and the other Bishop of Ossory. 

Cibber, Colley, actor, manager, and drama- 
tist, was bom in London, 6th November 1671. 
He was the son of the Sleswick sculptor, Cams 
Gabriel Cibber (1630-1700), among whose best- 
known works are ‘ Melancholy ’ and ‘ Raving Mad- 
ness.’ He was educated at Grantham, and in 1690 
joined the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, where 
he remained, with shoft intervals, during his 
whole theatrical career of forty-three yeais. In 
1696 his first comedy, Love's Ijist Shift, was pro- 
duced, the author playing Sir Novelty Fashion ; 
it established his fame both as dramatist and 
actor. Poet-laureate from 1780, he died suddenly, 
11th December 1757. Cibber contributed largely 
to the improvement in decency which followed 
Jeremy Collier’s famous philippic in 1G98, his 
comedies do not rely for ludicrous effects on the 
outraged husband. His Apology for the Life of 
Mr Colley Cibber , Comedian (1740; new ed. by 
Lowe, 1888), is one of the most interesting auto- 
biographies m the language. — His son, the actor 
and dramatist, Theophilus (1703-58), married 
the actress Susannah Maria Arne (q.v.). [Sib’ber. ] 

Clbrario, Luioi (1802-70), historian and politi- 
cian, was born at Turin, became Education 
minister and foreign minister of Sardinia, and 
wrote on political economy, the history of Savoy 
and of Turin, and numismatics. See the Life by 
Odorici (1878). [ Tchee-brah' ree-o .] 

Cioero, Marcus Tullius, orator, statesman, 
and man of letters, was born in 106 b.c. at Arpi- 
num in Lfttinm, of good family. At Rome he 
learned law and oratory, Greek philosophy, and 
Greek literature. His first important speech, in 
his twenty-sixth year, was the successful defence 
of a client against a favourite of the dictator 
Sulla. After a visit to Athens, ahd a tour in Asia 
Minor, he was (70) elected quiestor, and obtained 


an appointment in Sicily ; at the request of the 
Sicilians he undertook his successful impeach- 
ment of the infamous Verres in 70 b.c. In 66 he 
was praetor, and supported in a great speech 
(Pro Lege Manilla) the appointment of Pompey 
to conduct the war with Mithridates. In 08 he 
was consul, and foiled the plot of Catiline. The 
‘ father of his country ’ was now for a brief space 
the great man of the day. But the tide soon 
turned. Cicero might have saved the country, 
but had violated the constitution — a Roman citi- 
zen could not be capitally punished save by the 
sentence of the people in regular assembly. 
Clodms, now tribune, pressed the charge, and 
after Cicero in 58 had taken refuge at Thessa- 
lonica, he was condemned to exile, and his house 
at Rome and his country houses at Formiee and 
Tusculum were plundered. But in 57 the people 
almost unanimously voted his recall. Now, how- 
ever, he was no longer a power in politics ; and, 
nervously sensitive to the fluctuations of public 
opinion, he could not decide between Pompey and 
the aristocracy and Ceesar and the new demo- 
cracy. Thus, though lie ultimately inclined to 
Caesar, he lost the esteem of both parties, being 
regarded as a tr miner and time-server. In 62 
he composed his speech in defence of Milo, who 
had killed Clodms in a not. Next year he was in 
Asia, as governor of Cilicia In 49-48 he was with 
Pompey’s army in Greece, but after Pharsalia 
threw himself on the mercy of the conqueror. 
In 40-44 he wrote most of his chief works on 
rhetoric and philosophy, living in retirement 
and brooding over his disappointments. In 48, 
alter Caesar’s death, his famous speeches against 
Antony were delivered, and cost him his life As 
soon as Antony, Ootavian, and Lepidus had 
leagued themselves in the triumvirate, they pn> 
scribed their enemies, and Cicero’s name was in 
the fatal list. Old and feeble, lie fled to bis villa 
at Fonniae, pursued by the soldiers of Antony, 
and was overtaken as he was being carried in 
a litter. With a calm courage which ‘has half 
redeemed his fame,’ lie put his head out of the 
litter and bade the murderers strike. He died in 
43 bc., in his 63d year. As orator and pleader 
Cicero stands in the first rank; of his speeches 
the most famous are those against Verres and 
Catiline. As a politician he failed. Ajb an 
essayist and letter-writer he is most attractive. 
His essays on ‘old age,’ ‘ friendship/ and 'duty' 
(De Offlms ) are still good reading; and his Tus- 
culan disputations, lus treatises on the ‘nature 
of the gods ’ and * true ends of human life ’ (De 
Fimbus), illustrate the various ancient philoso- 
phies. The best edition of Cicero's works is by 
Baitei and Kayser (11 vols. 1861-69); of his 
Epistles, by Prof. R. Y. Tyrrell (7 vols. Dublin, 
1879-1901). See Lives by Middleton (1741), 
Forsyth (2d ed. 1869), Jeens (1880), Trollope (1880), 
Lucas Collins (new ed. 1885), Strachan-Davidson 
(1894), Sihier (1914), and Gaston Boissier’s Cicero 
and his Friends (trans. 1897). [Sifse-ro ] 

Old, The(c. 1040-99), Spain’s national hero, was 
born at Burgos. His name was Rodrigo or Ruy 
Diaz, and Cid is the Moorish Sidi (‘my lord’); 
Campeador (‘ champion ’) is often added. A com- 
pound of condottiere and patriot, lie was con- 
stantly fighting from 1065 ; his great achievement 
the capture of Valencia (1094). See work by H. 
Butler Clarke (1897). [Sid; Span. pron. Theed.] 

Cigoli, properly Ludovico Card! (1559-1618), 
painter and architect, was bom at Cigoli, near 
Florence, and by Clement VII. was invited to 
Rome. [Tehee’ go-lee.] 
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oillan, St, the Irish apostle of Franconia, 
slain at Wlirzburg in 697. 

Oimabn6 > Giovanni, painter, was born at 
Florence about 1240, when the fine arts were 
practised in Italy chiefly by Byzantines, and 
painting had degenerated into a mechanical con- 
ventionalism. He at first adopted traditional 
forms, but soon turned to nature, and led the 
way to the naturalism of his great pupil Giotto 
(q.v.). In his stiff draperies he made little pro- 
ress, but he softened his outlines, improved his 
esh-tints, and gave projection and rotundity to 
Ids forms. Ho executed several important frescoes 
in the church of St Francis at Assisi ; and m his 
later years he was capo maestro of mosaics of the 
Duomo of Pisa. His mosaic of Christ in glory in 
the apse was probably his last work, lie died 
about 1302. [Tchee-ma-boo'ay.] 

Glma da Gonegliano, Giovanni Battista 
(c. 1460-1508), a religious painter of the Venetian 
school, born at Conegliano [Tehee' mah.] 
Clmarosa, Domenico (1749-1801), composer of 
operas, was born at Aversa, studied music at 
Naples, and produced his first opera there in 
1772. In 1789 he was summoned to St Petersburg 
by Catharine II., in 1792 to Vienna ; and m 1793 
lie returned to Naples, where his comic opera, II 
Matrlmomo Segrcto , was repeated seventy times 
He died at Venice. [Tchee-ma-ro'za.] 

Gimon, Athenian commander, was the son of 
Miltiades, the conqueior at Maiathon. Unable 
to pay the flue of 50 talents from which his father 
escaped by dying, he was kept in prison until it 
was discharged by his wealthy brother-in-law 
Callias. With his patron Aristides, he was placed 
over the Athenian contingent to the allied fleet, 
which, under Pausanias, continued the war 
against Persia (477 b.c.) His greatest exploit 
was his encounter with a Persian fleet at the 
river Eurymedon (46G), when he destroyed or 
captured 800 out of 850 ships, and defeated the 
land-forces on the same day. lie likewise drove 
the Persians from Thrace, Cana, and Lycia ; and 
expended much of the money which he had 
obtained by the recovery of lus patrimony m 
Thrace upon the improvement of Athens. He 
advocated a close alliance with Sparta ; and when 
the Helots revolted, he twice led an army to 
support the Spartans ; but the second time, 
having lost the confidence of his allies, he was 
ignominiously dismissed. At Athens he was 
opposed by the democracy, headed by Ephialtes, 
who procured Ids ostracism. He was recalled in 
454, and may have been instiumental in obtaining 
a five years’ armistice with Sparta. Cimon died 
c. 449 at the siege of ajCyprian town. 

Glnolnna'tus, Lufcius Quincthts, a favourite 
hero of the old Roman republic, m 460 b c was 
chosen consul, and two years later dictator 
When the messengers came to tell Cmcinnatus of 
his new dignity they found him ploughing on his 
small farm. He rescued the consul Mmucius, 
who had been defeated and surrounded by the 
JEqui. Sixteen days after, he laid down his 
dictatorship and returned to his farm. In 439, at 
the age of eighty, ho was once more made dicta- 
tor to deal with a plebeian conspiracy. 

Olneas, a Thessalian, the friend and minister 
of Pyrrhus, was the most eloquent man of his 
time. He died about 270 b.c. 

dnna, Luc/us Cornelius, a patrician* who 
supported Marius. Sulla, after driving Marius 
from Rome, and before setting out against Mith- 
ridates, allowed China to be elected consul on his 
swearing not to disturb the existing constitution. 


No soouer, however, had he onteied on office (87 
b.c.) than he linfieached Sulla, and agitated for 
Marius’ recall. Cinna and Marius next declared 
themsolves consuls after a cruel massacre. 
Marius died a few days later ; and Cinna in 84 b.c. 
prepared to meet Sulla, but was slam by his own 
disaffected troops at Brundusium. During his 
fourth consulate his daughter Cornelia had been 
married to Julius Caesar. 

Cinq-Mars, Henri Coiffier de Ruz£, Mar- 
quis de, was born in 1020, the second son of the 
Marshal Marquis d’Effiat At nineteen lie was 
chief-equerry to Louis XIII., but already m his 
dreams he was a duke and peer of France, and 
husband of the Princess Maria of Gonza^a. Find- 
ing his projects derided by Richelieu, his former 
patron, he conspired with the king’s brother, 
I)nke Gaston of Orleans, to murder the cardinal. 
With this was combined a wider plot with Spain ; 
but the conspiracy was discovered, and Cinq- 
Mars, with DeThou, was executed at Lyons, 12th 
September 1642. See De Vigny’s well-known 
romance Cinq-Mars (1826) [Sank-Marss]. 

Cipriani, Giambattista, historical painter, 
born at Florence m 1727, received some in- 
struction there from an English painter, Hug- 
ford, and then studied in Rome. In 1755 he 
accompanied Sir William Chambers to London, 
where his graceful drawings, engraved by Bar- 
tolo/zi, gained great popularity. He was a 
member of the St Mattin’s Lane Academy, and 
in 1768 was elected a foundation member of the 
Royal Academy, to whose exhibitions he contrib- 
uted till 1779, and whose diploma he designed in 
I7G8. He married in 17C1 an English lady or 
fortune, and died at Hammersmith, 14th Decem- 
ber 1785. [Tcliee'pree ah-nee.) 

Cirencester, Richard of See Richard. 

Civitali, Matteo (14 5-1501), an Italian sculp- 
tor, who was born and died at Lucca. See Life 
by Ynaite (Par. 1S8C) [Tchee-vee-tah'lee.) 

Cladel, Llon (1835-92), a French novelist, 
born at Montau ban. [Kla-del M 

Clairaut, Ai.f.xis Clsude (1718-65), mathe- 
matician, was born and died in Paris. Admitted 
at eighteen to the Academy of Sciences, he is 
leinembered by his Figure de la Terre (1743), his 
theory of the lunar apogee, and his computation 
of the return of Halley’s comet f Klay-ro'.] 

Clairmont, ‘Claire’ (1798-1879), Godwin's 
step-daughter, the mother by Byron of Allegra. 

Olairon (1723-1803), properly Claire Joseplie 
Hippolyte Leyris de la Tudi, a French actress, 
born near Conde m Flanders. See Life by E. de 
Goncourt (Par. 1890) and George Moore’s Impres- 
sions and Opinions (1891) 

ClaparSde, Edouard (1882-71), a Swiss natur- 
alist, professor of Comparative Anatomy at 
Geneva. [Kla-pa-rehd' .] 

Clapperton, Hugh, African explorer, was born 
at Annan, Dumfriesshire, 18th May 1788. At 
thirteen he went to sea ; and, transferred to a 
man-of-war, he rose to be lieutenant. Returning 
to Scotland on half-pay in 1817, he was Bent in 
1821 with Ondney and Denham to discover the 
source of the Niger. By way of Tripoli and 
Murzuk, they reached Kukaon Lake Chad in 1823; 
and Clapperton proceeded westward with Oud- 
ney, who died by the way. He still pushed on 
alone to Sokofco, but had here to retrace his steps, 
and, with Denham, returned to England in 1825. 
The journey had thrown light on Bornu and the 
Houssa country, but the great problem of the 
source of the Niger was untouched. To solve it* 
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Clapper ton, now a commander, started again 
from the Bight of Benin in December 1825, in 
company with Captain Pearce, R.N., Lander 

S py.), &c. The others died early on the journey, 
ut Clapperton and Lander reached Sokoto 
Here the vexations of detention by the Sultan, 

{ oined to the hardships of the journey, so affected 
lis health that he died April 13, 1827. See the 
Narrative of the first journey (1826), the Journal 
of the second (1829), and the Records of Clapper- 
ton's Last Expedition, by Lander (1830). 

Clare, John, peasant poet, the son of a poor 
labourer, was born at Helpstone, near Peter- 
borough, July 13, 1793 After some scanty 
schooling, he began to do outdoor woik in his 
seventh year, and for eleven months was an 
under-gardener at Burghley Park ; meanwhile he 
studied Thomson’s Seasons , and began to cultivate 
verse writing. He enlisted in the militia (1812), 
associated with Gypsies, m 1817 worked at a 
lime-kiln, but was discharged for wasting his 
time in scribbling, and had to apply for parish 
relief. His Poems, descriptive of Rural Life (1821), 
had a good reception ; but though the Marquis of 
Exeter and other patrons secured him £45 a year, 
he continued unfortunate. He died in the lunatic 
asylum, Northampton, 20th May 1864. See Lives 
by Martin (1865) and Cherry (1873). 

Clare, St (1193-1253), born of a noble family 
of Assisi, in 1212 founded the order of Franciscan 
nuns, ‘Poor Clares ’ SeeLifebyE.G Smith(1915). 

Clarence, an English ducal title, conferred for 
the first time in 1862 on Lionel, third son of 
Edward III. and Philippa. The most notable 
Dukes of Clarence, all royal, are Thomas, the 
third son of Henry IV., who fell at the battle of 
Beauge (1421); George (1449-78), the third sur- 
viving son of Richard of York, and brother of 
King Edward IV. (Shakespeare’s Clarence), who 
perished in the Tower — in a butt of malmsey, 
according to three contemporary writers ; William 
IV. who was Duke of Clarence before his acces- 
sion ; and Prince Albert Victor of Wales, who was 
born at Frogmore Lodge, Windsor, 8th January 
1864, and died at Sandringham, 14th January 
1892, having In 1890 been created Duke of Clar- 
ence. See Memoir by Vincent (1893). 

Olarendon, Edward Hyde, Eari, of, was born 
18th February 1008 at Dinton, near Salisbury, 
the third son of a Wiltshire squire. Destined for 
the church, he went up to Magdalen Hall in 1622 ; 
but the death of his elder brothers left him heir 
to the property, so in 1625 he quitted Oxford 
for the Middle Temple, of which his uncle, Sir 
Nicholas Hyde, the chief- justice, then was 
treasurer. Though he rose in his profession, he 
loved letters better than law ; for his friends he 
chose such brilliant spirits as Falkland, Ben 
Jonson, and Chillingworth. He married twice — 
in 1629, Ann, daughter of Sir George Ayliffe; 
next, in 1632, Frances, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Aylesbury, Master of Requests and of the Mint, 
who bore him four sons and two daughters In 
1640 he was returned for Wootton-Bassett to the 
Short Parliament, for Saltash to the Long ; and 
up to the summer of 1641 he acted heartily with 
tne popular party. Then he drew back. Enough, 
he deemed, had been done ; a victorious oligarchy 
might prove more formidable than a humbled 
king ; nor could he conceive ‘ a religion without 
bishops.' Charles's answer to the Grand Remon- 
strance was of Hyde's composing, so were most 
of the subsequent able manifestoes ; and though 
in a midnight interview with the king he de- 
clined to take St John's post of solicitor-general, 


theucetorwaid, with Falkland and Colepeper, he 
formed a veritable privy-council. He headed the 
royalist opposition in the Commons till, in May 
1642, he slipped away, and followed Charles into 
Yorkshire. He witnessed Edgehill ; in 1048 was 
knighted, and made Chancellor of the Exchequer; 
in March 1645 attended the Prince of Wales to 
the west of England ; and with him a twelve- 
month later passed on to Scilly and Jersey. In 
Scilly, on ISth May 1646, he commenced liia 
History ; in Jersey lie tarried two whole years. 
From November 1649 till March 1651 he was en- 
gaged in a fruitless embassy to Spain ; next for 
nine years he filled the office of a ‘Caleb Balder- 
stone’ in the needy, greedy, factious little court 
of Charles II. Charles had made him High Chan- 
cellor m 1658, and at the Restoration he was 
confirmed in that dignity, in November 1660 
being created Baron Hyde, and in the following 
April Earl of Clarendon. In November 1659 his 
daughter Anne (1638-71), then lady-in-waiting to 
the Princess of Orange, had entered into a secret 
mairiage-contract with the king’s brother, James, 
Duke of York ; and nine months later they were 

{ irivately married at her father’s house. He, on 
earning the news, if news indeed it was, burst 
into a passion of the coarsest invective against 
her ; yet people fancied that in Catharine of 
Braganza he purposely selected a barren bride 
for the king, that so his own daughter might 
some day come to the throne. Nor as chief 
minister was he otherwise popular. A bigoted 
churchman, a thorough Conservative, and always 
a lawyer, he would fain have restored things to 
the status quo of twenty years earlier. He could 
not satisfy the Cavaliers, who contrasted his 
opulence with their own broken fortunes ; he 
did more than enough to irritate the Puritans. 
The sale of Dunkirk, the Dutch war, the very 
Plague and Great Fire, all heightened his un- 
popularity ; and in 1667 he fell an easy victim to 
a court cabal. The great seal was taken from 
him; impeachment of high treason followed; 
and on 29th November, at Charles's bidding, he 
quitted the kingdom for France. All but mur- 
dered at Evreux by some English seamen, at last 
the old man settled at Montpellier, where and at 
Moulins he spent nearly six tranquil years. 
Then moving to Rouen, ho sent a last piteous 
entreaty that Charles would permit him to ‘ die 
in his own country ;’ nay, at Rouen must he die, 
on 9th December 1674. No monument marks 
his grave in Westminster Abbey. 

The failings and merits of the statesman are 
mirrored in his great History of the Rebellion in 
England (3 vols 1704-7), with its supplement and 
continuation, more faulty and less valuable — 
the History of the Civil War in Ireland (1721), 
and the Life of Edward , Earl of Clarendon 
(8 vols. 1759). The best edition is that by W. 
Dunn Macray (6 vols. Clarendon Press, 1888). 
We have, besides, twenty-five essays by Claren- 
don, his Contemplations on the Psalms (begun in 
1647, and finished, like the Life, during his 
second exile), several controversial writings, and 
3 vols. of his state papers (1767-86 ; calendared, 
1872-76). See Ranke’s able analysis of the 
History, works cited under Charles I. and 
Charles II., the Hon. Agar-Ellis’s Historical 
Inquiry respecting the character of Clarendon 
(1827), Lady Theresa Lewis’s Friends of Clarendon 
(3 vols. 1852), the Lives by T. H. Lister (1888), 
Sir H. Craik (1911), and J. R. Henslowe’s Anne 
Hyde (1915) 

Olarendon, George William Frederick Vil- 
likrs, Earl op, was born in London, 12tli 
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January 1800 His grandfather, Thomas Villiers, 
second son of the Earl of Jersey, having married 
in 1752 the heiress of the last Lord Clarendon of 
the Hyde family, was made Baron Hyde (1756) 
and Earl of Clarendon (1776). Having studied at 
Cambridge, he early entered the diplomatic 
service, and in 1838 was appointed ambassador 
at Madrid, where he employed his great influence 
in helping Espartero to establish a constitutional 

? ;ovemment. In 1888 he succeeded his uncle as 
burth earl, and in 1840 was made Lord Privy Seal 
under Melbourne. When the Whigs fell (1841) 
he became an active member of the opposition ; 
but warmly supported Peel and his own brother, 
Charles Pelham Villiers, in the abolition of the 
corn laws. Under Russell he became President 
of the Board of Trade in 1846, and from 1847 to 
1852 was Irish viceroy. The insurrectionary 
follies of Smith O Brien might have set the 
whole country in a blaze but for the viceroy’s 
prompt measures ; and his impartiality helped to 
reconcile party exasperations, though it did not 
avert the bitter hatred of the Orangemen. He 
was thanked in the speech from the throne in 
1848, and in 1849 received the garter Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs (1853), he incuired 
the responsibility of the Crimean war, and Roe- 
buck’s resolution in 1855 cost him his office, 
which he resumed at Palmerston’s desire. He 
resumed his old office in 1865 and 1868, and died 
27th June 1870. See Life by Sir II. Maxwell (1918). 

Claretie, Jules (proper ly Arsine Arnaud). 
novelist, was born at Limoges in 1840, and died 
in 1913. While a schoolboy in Paris he pub- 
lished a novel, and ere long became a leading 
critic and political writer. His short story 
Pierrille (1863) was praised by George Sand ; 
and his novels, Mademoiselle Cachemire (1865) 
and Un Assassin , renamed later Robert Burnt 
(1806), gained general applause. During the 
Franco-German war he sent a series of remark- 
able letters to the Rappel and Opinion Nationale, 
and acquired the materials for a later series of 
bright and vigorous anti-German books of an 
historical character. Later nov els w ere Madeleine 
Bertin (1868); Le Tram 17 (1877); Monsieur le 
Ministre , an enormous success (1881); Le Million 

S 82); Michel Berthier (1883) , and Le Prince Ztlah 
85). He first made a hit on the stage with his 
volution plays, Ias Muscadine (1874), Le Regi- 
ment de Champagne (1877), and Les Mirabcau 
(1878) ; in 1885 lie became director of the Tlie.Uro 
Fran <j a is, and in 1888 an Academician. [Klahi -tee ] 
Clark, Alvan (1804-87), a telescope manufac- 
turer at Cambridgeport, Boston, was born at 
Ashfleld, Mass. Frgjn 1862 he was assisted by 
his son, Alvan GrAham Clark (1832-97). 

Ol&rk, Sir Andrew, physician, was born at 
Wolfhill, near Coupar-Angus, 28th October 1826, 
and educated at Aberdeen and Edinburgh. In 
1854 he settled in London, where he acquired a 
high reputation for his skill in the treatment of 
diseases affecting the respiratory, renal, and 
digestive organs. Among his patients were 
‘George Eliot' and Mr Gladstone. Created a 
baronet in 1888, he died 7th November 1893. He 
published several medical works. See Life by 
Canon MacColl and Dr Allchin (1896). 

Clark, Charles Heber. See Adeler, Max 
Clark, Sir James, physician, born at Cullen, 
Banffshire, 14th December 1788, took his M.A. 
at Aberdeen, studied medicine at Edinburgh and 
London, was a naval surgeon 1809-15, practised 
eight years at Rome, and in 1826 settled in 
London In 1837 Clark, who had been physician 


to the Duchess of Kent, was appointed physician 
in ordinary to Queen Victoria, and in 1838 was 
created a baronet. He wrote on climate, con- 
sumption, Ac. He died June 29, 1870. 

Clark, Thomas (1801-67), chemist, was bom at 
Ayr, became a manufacturing chemist in Glasgow, 
lectured on chemistry there, and in 1833 obtained 
the chair of Chemistry at Manschal College, 
Aberdeen. He fell into ill-health in 1848, and 
died 27th November 1867. He discovered the 
soap-test for hardness m waters. 

Clark, William Georoe, man of letters was 
bom in March 1821, and educated at Sedbergh 
and Shrewsbury. He entered Trinity College. 
Cambridge, in 1840, and, graduating second 
classic in 1844, was a resident fellow till 1873. 
He had taken orders in 1858, but resigned them 
in 1869, and published a remarkable pamphlet, 
The Present Dangers of the Church of England 
He was public orator from 1857 to 1869. He 
died at York, 6th November 1878. Clark tra- 
velled in Spam, Greece, Italy, and Poland, and 
published his experiences. He edited the G’am- 
bridge Essays (1855), and was long an editor of the 
Journal of Philology Other works were his 
lectures on the Middle Ages and the Revival of 
learning (1872), and the famous Cambridge 
Shakcsjieare (9 vols. 1863-66), in collaboration with 
Mr Glover and afterwards Mr Aldis Wright. Its 
text was i ('printed in the 4 Globe Edition’ (1864). 

Clark, William Tierney (1783-1852), con- 
structor m 1S39-49 of the suspension-bridge at 
Budapest, was bom at Bristol. 

Clarke, Adam, LL D. (c. 1702-1832), Wesleyan 
divine, was born near Portrush. From 1782 he 
preached in places as widely different as the 
Channel Islands and Shetland, but after 1805 
lived mostly m Loud m. His first work was a 
lhbliog) aphical Dictionary (8 vols. 1802-6); his 
greatest his edition of the Holy Scriptures (8 
vols. 1810-26) with a commentary. Clarke 
denied the eternal sonship of Christ, though main- 
taining his diwnity; held that Judas repented 
unto sahation, and that the tempter of Eve was 
a baboon. See his Life (3 vols. 1833) 

Clarke, Charles Cow den, was born 15th De- 
cember 1787, at Enfield, Middlesex, where his 
father kept a school. Keats was a pupil, and in 
a poetical epistle (1816) addresses Clarke as ‘you 
who first taught me all the sweets of song.’ He 
early imbibed a passion for the theatre, and after 
his parents’ retirement to Ramsgate 0810), con- 
tinued to pay frequent visits to London, where 
he formed the friendship of Leigh Hunt, Shelley, 
Hazlitt, Charles and Mary Lamb. On his father’s 
death in 1820, he became a bookseller in London, 
and ere long partner as music publisher with 
Alfred Novello, whose sister, Mary Victoria (bom 
1809), be married in 1828. A year later Mrs Cow- 
den Clarke began her famous Concordance to Shake - 
sjieare’s Plays(l84b), In 1S34 Clarke entered on that 
twenty years’ course of public lectures on Shake- 
speare and other dramatists and poets which 
brought him so much celebrity and profit Some 
of them were published, as his Shakespeare Char- 
acters, chiefly those Subordinate (1863), and MolQre 
Characters (1865). The joint productions of the 
pair were the valuable Shakespeare Key (1879) ; an 
annotated edition of Shakespeare (1869), now re- 
issued as Cassell's Illustrated Shakespeare ; and 
Recollections of Writers (1878), fall of reminis- 
cences of Keats, Lamb, Dickens, Ac. In 1856 
they went to live at Nice, but removed in 1861 to 
Genoa, where Charles died, 18th March 1877, and 
his widow on 12th Jan 1S98. She alone wrote 
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no\ els, > oluines of \ erso, &c See her Chai la, Cow- 
den- Clarke (1887) ami Autobiographic Sketch (1896). 

Clarke, Sir Edward, KC„PC, born in Lon- 
don, 15th February 1841, had a brilliant career of 
fifty years (1804-1914) at the bar. In 18S0-19UU 
h»* sat for Plymouth as Conseivative M P. ; in 
1886-92 he was Solicitor-general. He published 
works on the Bible, an autobiography (1918), &c. 

Clarke, Edward Daniel, traveller and author, 
bom at Willlngdon Vicarage, Sussex, 5th ( June 
1769, passed from Tunbridge school t-o Jesus 
College, Cambridge, and from 1790 to 1799 was 
tutor and travelling-companion in noblemen's 
families, making the tour of Britain, France, 
Italy, Switzerland, and Germany. In 1799-1802 
he thus traversed Finland, Russia, Scandinavia, 
Tartary, Asia Minot, Syria, Egypt, and Greece. 
In 1808 he was appointed first professor of miner- 
alogy at Cambridge Ordained m 1805, he hold 
two livings from 1809 until his death, 9th March 
1822. His Travels (0 vols. 1810-23) were received 
with extraordinary favour ; his other works were 
chiefly on antiquarian subjects and mineralogy. 
See Life by Bishop Otter (1825) 

Clarke, Henri Jacques Giuilai’me (1765- 
1818), a Napoleonic marshal of Irish ancestry, m 
1809 created Due de Feltie. 

Clarke, Hyde (1815-95), a somewhat fanciful 
ethnologist, was born in London, and employed 
as a civil engineer in the improvement of More- 
cambe Bay and Barrow, and next in the exten- 
sion of telegraphs and lailways in Upper India. 
He became cotton councillor m Turkey, and m 
1808 founded the Council oi Foreign Bondholders 

Clarke, Jacob Auoijst us Lockhart (1817-80). 
a London physician, who studied the brain. 

Clarke, James Freeman (1810-88), theologian, 
studied at Harvard, became a Unitaiian pastor, 
in 1841 founded the Chinch of the Disciples at 
Boston, and held a chair of Natural Theology 
at Harvard (1867-71). He wrote many books, 
including an Autobiography (1891) 

Clarke, John Sleeper ( 1833 - 90 ), comedian, 
was born at Baltimore, U S , and died in London. 

Clarke, Marcus (1846-81), son of a London 
barrister, went at eighteen to Australia, where 
he became the principal prose author; his chief 
work, For the Term oj his Natural Life, a story of 
the convict settlements. 

Clarke, Mary Anne, nke Thompson (1770—1852), 
was mistress during 1803-7 to Frederick, Duke 
of York (1763-1827), ami trafficked in commis- 
sions. Imprisoned for libel in 1813, she settled 
in Paris. 

Clarke, Samuel, D.D., born at Norwich, 
October 11, 1675, studied at Cams College, Cam- 
bridge Descartes’ system then held almost uni- 
versal sway; but he adopted the views of Newton, 
and expounded them in his edition of Rohault’s 
Physics. Along with philosophy he studied 
theology and philology. Chaplain from 1698 to 
Bishop Moore of Norwich, in 1706 he became 
chaplain to Queen Anne, and in 1709 rector of St 
James’s, Westminster. By his work on the 
Trinity (1712). in which he denied that that doc- 
trine was held by the early church, he raised the 
controversy in which Watcriand was his chief 
opponent. Clarke was a vigorous antagonist of 
the Deists; he wrote against materialism, em- 
piricism, and necessitarianism, and maintained 
the essential immortality of the soul. He taught 
that the fundamental truths of morals were as 
absolutely certain as the truths of mathematics ; 
space and time he held to be attributes of an 


infinite and immaterial being. His famous Dis- 
course concerning the Being and Attributes of God , 
originally the Boyle Lectures of 1704-5, was in 
answer to Hobbes, Spinoza, Blount, and the free- 
thinkers, and contained the famous demonstra- 
tion of the existence of God, often, but inaccu- 
rately, called an a priori aigument. Clarke’s keen 
correspondence with Leibnitz (published in 1717) 
dealt with space and time and their relations to 
God, and moral freedom. He died 17th May 
1729. See Life by Hoadly, prefixed to Ids col- 
lected works (4 vols. 1788-42), that by Whiston 
(1741), and a German one by R. Zimmermann 
(Vienna, 1870) 

Clarke, William Branwhite (1708-1878), bom 
at East Bergholt, Suffolk, was educated at Ded- 
ham and Cambridge, took orders, in 1839 went out 
to New South Wales, and in 1841 discovered gold 
in the alluvium of the Macquarie. 

Clarkson, Thomas, philanthropist, was born 
at Wisbeach, the son of a clerical schoolmaster, 
March 28, 1760. From St Paul’s School he 
passed to St John’s College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated in 1783. He gained a prize for a Latm 
essay in 178£, on the question, 'is it right to 
make slaves of others against their will’’ which 
in an English translation (1786) was widely read. 
He now devoted himself to an indefatigable 
crusade against African slavery. Wilberforce 
brought the subject before parliament m 1787, 
and m 1807 the law foi the suppression of the 
sla\ e-trade passed the legislature. Claikson 
next wiotea History of the Abolition of the Afi icon 
Slavr-tiailc (2 vols. 1808). He became a leading 
member of the Anti-slavery Society, formed in 
1823 for the abolition of slavery in the West 
Indies, and saw the oliject of its efforts attained 
in 1838. In deacon’s orders in the Chinch of 
England, he kept close to the Society of Fi lends, 
but never joined its ranks. He died at Playford 
Hall, near Ipswich, S>*i tember 36, 1846. See 
Lives by Taylor (1889 and 1876) and Elmes (1854). 

Classen, Johannes (1805-91), classical scholat, 
was born and died at Hamburg 

Olaudel, PAUL,dramatist, poet, Catholic mystic, 
Ambassadoi at Tokyo 1921-26, then at Washing- 
ton, was born in 1868 at Villeneuve-sur-F6re. 

Claude Lorraine (properly named Claude 
Gel£e, and called ‘Le Lorrain * from his native 
province), a celebrated landscape-painter, w'as 
born at Chamagno, near Mirocourt, in Lorraine, 
about 16*10, went with a relative when still a boy 
to Italy, and in Rome ground colours for 
Agostmo Tassi, a landscape-painter. He seems 
also to have studied under Godfrey Waals at 
Naples, and after some travels finally settled at 
Rome in 1627. From 1629, when he drew four 
landscapes for Pope Urban VIII., his works were 
much sought after. He died 21st November 1082. 
Claude’s landscapes, which number about four 
hundred, are found m Italy, France, Spain, and 
Germany, and in particular England, which 
contains fifty-four. Four of his best works 
—‘Morning,’ ‘Noon,’ ‘Evening,’ and ‘Twilight* 
—are at St Petersburg. The sketches of his 
pictures in the six Libri Veritatis , now in the 
library of the Duke of Devonshire, were engraved 
in mezzotint by Earlom. Claude was somewhat 
restricted in his range of subjects and effects, 
and had little sympathy with nature in her 
wilder and sterner moods. His composition, if 
rather formal, is always graceful ana well con- 
sidered, and his colour is singularly mellow and 
harmonious. Claude producea about thirty etch- 
ings; Hamerton pronounced * Le Bouvler’ ‘the 
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finest landscape etching in the world.’ See 
Ruskin’s Modern Painters; Mrs Mark Pattison 
(Lady Dilke), Claud Lorrain (Paris, 1884) ; Dullea, 
Claude le Lorrain (Lond. 1887) ; and Grahame, 
The Portfolio (March 1895). 

Olaudlanns, Claudius, the last of the great 
Latin poets, came from Alexandria to Rome m 
895 a.d., and obtained patrician dignity by 
favour of Stilicho, whose fall (408) he seems not 
to have long survived. A pagan, he wrote first 
in Greek, though he was of Roman extraction ; 
but in Gibbon’s words, he ‘assumed m Ins 
mature age the familiar use and absolute com- 
mand of Latin.’ We have two epic poems by 
him, Raptue Proserpince and the fragmentary 
Gigantomachia, besides panegyrics on Honorius 
and Stilicho, Eidyllia , Epigrammata , &c. There 
are editions by Gessner (1769), Jeep (Leip. 187ft- 
79), Birt(Berl. 1892), Platnauer (with trails. 1922) 
Olaudlaniu Mamertinus, a Latin fathei, 
presbyter at Vienne, whose works have been 
edited by Engelbrecht (Vienna, 1885). 

Claudius L, fourth Roman emperor, whose full 
name was Tiberius Claudius Drusus Nero Ger- 
inanicus, was the younger son of Drusus, brother 
of the Emperor Tiberius, and was born at Lyons 
in 10 B.C. His supposed imbecility saved him 
from the cruelty of Caligula; but in his privacy 
he had studied history, and wrote in Latin and 
Greek several works now lost. After Caligula’s 
assassination (41 a.d.). Claudius was found by 
the soldiers hiding m the palace, and proclaimed 
emperor. By giving largess to the troops who 
had raised him to the throne, he commenced 
the practice which subjected Rome to a military 
despotism. His first acts gave promise of just 
overnment, but in 42, when a conspiracy against 
nil was detected, his timidity led him to yield 
himself entirely to the guidance of his third wife. 
Messalina, who practised cruelty, extortion, and 
profligacy without lestraint. The emperor lived 
in scholarly retirement, and expended enormous 
sums in building, especially the Claud lan Aque- 
duct. Abroad his arms were victorious. Mauri- 
tania was made a Roman province, the conquest 
of Britain was commenced, and the frontier pro- 
vinces ill the east were settled Messalina at last 
married herself publicly to a young lover, ou 
which the emperor put her to death. He next 
married his niece, Agrippina, who poisoned him 
(54), to secure the succession of Nero, her son by 
an earlier husband. 

Claudius, Appius, a Roman decemvir (451 and 
450 b.c ). who gained the favour of the citizens by 
his ability, but began to show lus real aims 
towards absolute power The indignation of the 
populace reached a height on his gaining posses- 
sion of- Virginia, daughter of a plebeian, Lucius 
Virginius, who was with the army, by pretending 
that she was the born slave of one of fus clients. 
Her lover Icilius summoned Virginius from the 
army, but another inock-trial again adjudged the 
girl to the decemvir To save her from dishonour, 
the father seized a knife and slew her. Public 
indignation and the father's appeal to the army 
overthrew the decemviri, and Appius died in 

g rison by his own hand. The story is familiar 
) English readers from Macaulay’s Lays. 
Claudius, Matthias (1740-1815), a German 
poet and prose writer, who died at Hamburg. 
See Life by Herbot (4th ed. Gotha, 1878). 

Olaughton, Thomas L*oh (1808-92), was pro- 
fessor of Poetry at Oxford (1842-47), Bishop of 
Rochester (1867-77), and then till 1890 of 8t 
Albans.— His brother, Piers Calvkrley Claud h- 


ton (1814-84), wfts Bishop of St Helena (1859-62), 
and then till 1870 of Colombo. 

Glaus, Karl (1835-99), zoologist, born at Cassel, 
became professor at Wurzburg (1860), Marburg, 
Gottingen, and Vienna (1873). 

Clausel, Bertrand (1772-1842), a French mar- 
shal, born at Mirepoix, Anfege, obtained distinc- 
tion in the Italian and Austrian campaigns, but 
more especially as commander m Spain in 1812. 
Condemned to death as a traitor on the return of 
the Bourbons, he was in 1819 permitted to come 
back from America to France , and from 1835 to 
1837 was governor of Algeria. [Klo-zel.] 

Clausen, Sir GsoROE(Kt. 1927), R. A.(1908$, land- 
scape and figure painter, born m London m 1852. 

Clausewitz, Karl von (1780-1831), a Prussian 
general, whose writings revolutionised the theory 
of wai, was born at Burg. He served with dis- 
tinction in the Prussian and in the Russian 
service, in 1815 became chief of a Prussian army 
corps, and was ultimately director of the army 
school, and Gneisenan’s chief of staff. He died 
of cholera at Breslau His VomKnege(On War, 
1873 , rev. ed. 1908) is a standard work. See Life 
by Sch wai tz (Berlin, 1877) and H. Camon’s Clause- 
witz (Par. 1911). [Klou/zuy-veetz.] 

Clausius, Rudolf ( 1822-88), physicist, born at 
Koslm, studied at Berlin, and m 1869 became 
professor of Natural Philosophy at Bonn. He 
studied optics and electiicity, and shared the 
honour of establishing thermo-dynamics on a 
scientific basis. See a monograph by Riecke 
(Got. 1889). [Klow'zi-oos ] 

Claverhouse. See Graham, John. 

Clavijero, Francisco Xavier (1 721— 87V, Jesuit, 
was born at Vera Cruz, and died at Bologna. 
His valuable Italian'] istory of Mexico was trans- 
lated byC Cullen in 1787. [Klah-vee-hay'ro.] 

Clay, Cassius Marcellus, abolitionist, a 
nephew of Henry Clay, was born in Kentucky, 
19tli October 1S10, graduated at Yale in 1832, 
was elected in 1835 to the Kentucky legislature, 
in 1845 started at Lexington a vigorous anti- 
slaveiy paper, volunteered in the Mexican war 
(1846), and in 1861-69 was U.S. Minister to Russia. 
He died in July 1903. See lus Life (1886). 

Olay, Henry, statesman and orator, was born 
in 'the Slashes,’ Hanover county, Virginia, April 
12, 1777. He was the son of a Baptist preacher 
who died in 1781, and from his employment m a 
grist-mill was nicknamed ‘ the null-boy of the 
Slashes ’ At fifteen he became an assistant-clerk 
in the chancery court of Virginia ; and in 1797 he 
was licensed to piactise law, and went to Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, where he soon acquired a high 
leputation. He was sent m 1806, and again in 
1S09, to the U S. senate for short terms. He 
entered the lower house of congress m 1811, and 
was chosen its speaker, a post he filled for many 
years. He was active in bringing on the war of 
1812-15 with Great Britain, and was one of the 
commissioners who arranged the treaty of Ghent 
which ended it. By his course in regard to the 
4 Missouri Compromise’ of 1821, he won the title 
of 4 the great pacificator.’ In 1824, 1831, and 1844 
he was an unsuccessful candidate for the presi- 
dency. The compromise of 1850 between the 
opposing free-soil and pro-slavery interests was 
largely Clay’s work. He died at Washington, 
July 29, 1852. Of several Lives, the best is that 
by Carl Schurz (2 vols. Boston, 1887). 

Clayton, John Middleton (1796-1866), states- 
man, was born in Sussex county, Delaware, 
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studied at Yale, and practised as a lawyer. In 
1829 he became a United States senator, and, 
while secretary of state in 1849-50, he negotiated 
the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty with Britain. 

Olehnthes (c. 800-220 b.c.), a Stoic philoso- 
pher, born at Assos in Troas, studied under Zeno 
for nineteen years, and, on his death, succeeded 
him. He died of voluntary starvation. His only 
extant writing, a Hymn to Zeus, is one of the 
purest and noblest of Greek poems. See his 
Fragments and Zeno's, edited by Pearson (1891). 

Oleasbv, Richard (1797-1847), an ex- Russia 
broker who in 1840 undertook the great Icelandic 
dictionary, completed in 1873 by Vigfusson. See 
prefixed Memoir by Dasent. 

Oleland, John (1709-89), best forgotten as the 
author of Fanny Hill (1750), spent much of his 
early years in the East and on the Continent. 


Oleland, William (c. 1661-89), Covenanting 
poet, studied at St Andrews and Utrecht, and 
had fought at Drumclog, Bothwell Brig, and in 
Argyll's expedition, when, as colonel of the 
Cameronians, he fell in the gallant defence of 
Dunkeld against the Jacobite clansmen. 

Glemencean, Georges, born in La Vendee in 
1841, practised in Paris as a physician, lived in 
U.S.A. 1865-69, in 1871 was m the French National 
Assembly, and, sent in 1876 to the Chamber, was 
a leader of the extreme left. The destroyer of 
many ministries, he was himself Premier from 1906 
to 1909, and again from 1917 to 1920. An ardent 
patriot and great statesman, ' the Tiger,’ despite 
ins age, valiantly led France through critical years 
to final victory in the Great War, and presided at 
the Peace Conference in 1919: *t l a bien m&riti 
de sa patrie.’ He was elected to the Academe 
Francaise in 1918 A brilliant journalist, he 
founded L'Aurore and other paj>ers See study 
by H M Hyndinan (1919) [Kli-monP-so.] 


Clemens, Samuel LANOHORNE(‘Mark Twain ’), 
was born at Florida, Missouri, November 30, 1835. 
A printer first, and afterwards a Mississippi pilot, 
he adopted his pseudonym fiom a well-known 
call of the man sounding the river in shallow 
places (* Mark twain ’ meaning * by the mark two 
fathoms’). In 1861 he tried silver-mining in 
Nevada; next edited for two years the Virginia 
City Enterprise ; in 1864 moved to San Francisco. 
In 1867 he visited France, Italy, and Palestine, 
gathering material for lus Innocents Abroad (1869), 
which established his reputation as a humorist. 
He was afterwards an editor at Buffalo, New 
York, where he married Miss Langdon, a lady of 
wealth. Later he removed to Hartford, Conn , 
and joined a publishing firm which failed, but 
largely recouped his losses by lecturing and 
writing. He died 21st April 1910. Among his 
books are Tom Sawyer (1876), A Tramp Abroad , 
Life on the Mississippi, Huckleberry Finn, More 
Tramps Abroad , What is Man (1910). See his 
autobiography (1908); Life by Paine (1912). 

Clement, or Clemens, is the name of seventeen 
popes, of whom three, as schismatics, are not 
usually reckoned. The first. Clemens Romanus, 
was one of the Apostolic Fathers, and is reckoned 
variously as the second or third successor of St 
Peter in the see of Rome. According to Light- 
foot, he was a freedman of Jewish parentage 
belonging to * Cesar's household.' The second of 
the two epistles attributed to him is certainly not 
by Clement; but the first is generally accepted as 
his, and was probably written about 95 a. d It 
is addressed to the Corinthian Church, and treats 
of social dissensions and of the resurrection. 


The first edition was edited by Patrick Young in 
1633. from the incomplete Alexandrian MS., then 
in tne king’s library. This was the only copy 
known until in 1876 Bryennlos (q.v.) published 
a complete MS. (dated 1056) found at Constan- 
tinople ; and in 1876 a complete Syriac MS. came 
into the possession of Cambridge University. 
See Lightfoot’s exhaustive edition (1869-77 ; new 
ed. 1890), where the second epistle will also be 
found. The other works attributed to Clement— 
the Apostolic Constitutions and Canons, two 
Syriac epistles on Virginity, the Clementinas (the 
Recognitions and Homilies ), and two epistles to 
James are all undoubtedly spurious. — Clement 
II., a Saxon, was pope in 1046-47.— Clement III. 
(1187-91) allayed an old feud between the Romans 
and the popes.— Clement IV. fGui Foulques). 
pope in 1165-68, supported Charles of Anjou and 
encouraged Roger Bacon. — Clement V. (1805-14), 
formerly archbishop of Bordeaux, suppressed the 
Templars, and removed the seat of tne papacy to 
Avignon (1308), a movement disastrous to Italy.— 
Clement VI. (1342-52), also French, was the 
fourth of the Avignon popes, a patron of art and 
learning, but no saint.— Clement VII. (1523-84), 
Giulio de’ Medici, was a cunning diplomatist but a 
most unlucky pope, allied himself with Francis I. 
against Charles V., was besieged by the Constable 
Bourbon and became his prisoner, and refused 
to sanction Henry VIII. 's divorce.— Clemeni 
VIII. (1592-1605), an Italian, secured peace 
between France and Spain, and extended the 
States of the Church.— Clement IX. (1667-69) 
and Clement X. (1670-76), both Italians, were 
unimportant popes. — Clement XI. (1700-21) 
issued the bull Unigenitus against the ‘ Gallican 
liberties ’ of the French church.— Clement XII. 
(1780-41) and Clement XIII. (1758-69), Italians, 
did little of consequence.— Clement XIV. (1769- 
74), Ganganelli, an excellent and accomplished 
but much calumniated pope, suppressed in 1778 
the Jesuit order. 

Clement of Alexandria, Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, a Church father, was l>orn probably at 
Athens, of heathen parents, about 160 a d., 
and lived chiefly in Alexandria. In his earlier 
years he devoted himself to philosophy. After 
coming to Alexandria he was made a presbyter, 
and about 190 became bead of tbe celebrated 
Catechetical school In 203 the persecution 
under Scverus compelled him to flee to Palestine. 
He seems to have died between 213 and 220. His 
most distinguished pupil was Origen. The chief 
writings of Clement that have survived, besides 
a practical treatise, Who is the Rich Man that is 
Saved, are the Missionary , the Tutor , and the 
Miscellanies, which form a connected series, 
probably continued m his lost Outlines, which 
was an investigation of the canonical writings 
The first is an exhortation to abandon idolatry ; 
the second, Christian ethics; and the third, 
treatises and observations on Greek and Christian 
literature, designed as an introduction to 
Christian philosophy. They exhibit a man of 
pure and gentle spirit, sincere piety, wide reading, 
and wider sympathies : but his learning is un- 
digested, his style verbose, and his method de- 
sultory. See editions by Dindorf (4 vols. Oxf. 
1868); Sthhlin (Leip. 1905rt seq.)’, the translation in 
Clark’s Ante-Nicene Library (1877-79) ; monographs 
by J. Patrick (1914) and R. B. Tollinton (1914). 

Clement, Jacques (1504-89), the Dominican 
who stabbed Henry III. (q.v.) of France. 

dementi, Muzio (1762-1882), pianist and com- 
poser for the pianoforte, was born at Rome, and 
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was brought to England In 1766 by Peter Beck* 
ford, H.r. He conducted the Italian opera In 
London 1777-80. See Life by Unger (1918). 

Olennell. Luke (1781-1840), engraver, was 
bom at Ulgham, near Morpeth, studied under 
Bewick at Newcastle 1797-1804, came to London 
then, and from 1817 was more or less insane. See 
Austin Dobson's Bewick and his Pupils (1884). 

Oleome'des, author in the 2d century a.d. of a 
Greek treatise On the Circular Theory of the 
Heavenly Bodies (ed. by Ziegler, Leip. 1891), 
which sets forth the Stoic theory of the universe 
and affirms the spherical shape of the earth. 

Oleon, a loud-voiced Athenian demagogue and 
leader of the war-party at the time of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, was originally a tanner. He ad- 
vocated (427 B.c.)the slaughter of the Mytilenean 
prisoners, but his first great success was the 
reduction of Sphactena, in which a Lacedaemonian 
force had long held out Perhaps this exploit 
was really due to his colleague Demosthenes, but 
many of his countrymen must have credited 
Cleon with military genius, for m 422 he was sent 
to oppose the Spartan Brasidas in Macedonia. 
But he fell under the walls of Atriphipolis 

Oleopa'tra, born in 69 b.c., should by the will 
of her Father, Ptolemy Auletes (died f>l b.c ), one 
of the Macedonian kings of Egypt, have shared 
the throne with her younger brother, Ptolemy. 
But she was ousted by Ptolemy’s guardians, and 
was about to assert her rights, by help of Syrian 
troops, when Caesar arrived m Egypt m pursuit 
of Pompey. Caesar, captivated by her charms, 
warmly espoused her cause, and, after the Alex- 
andrine war, in which Ptolemy fell, replaced her 
upon the throne. Cleopatra bore him a son, who 
was called Csesanon (afterwards cut off by 
Augustus), and soon followed her lover to Rome. 
After Caesar’s murder and the battle of Philippi, 
Antony summoned her to appear before him at 
Tarsus in Cilicia. She was then in her twenty- 
eighth year, the perfection of Greek beauty (sho 
was pure Greek by descent) ; and the splendour 
of her loveliness and her wit fascinated Antony. 
They spent the next winter in Alexandria. 
Antony then went to Rome to marry Octavia, the 
sister of Octavian, but soon returned to the arms 
of Cleopatra, who met him m Syria (36 h c.), and 
accompanied him on his march to the Euphrates. 
From this time his usual residence was with her 
at Alexandria, where he heaped upon her and 
her children extravagant gifts and honours ; 
his infatuation cost him all his popularity at 
Rome It was at Cleopatra’s instigation that 
he risked the great sea-fight of Actium ; and 
when she fled witlf sixty ships, he flung away 
half the world to follow her When Octavian 
(Augustus) apjieared victorious before Alexandria, 
Cleopatra entered into private negotiations with 
him. Antony, told that she had killed herself, 
fell upon his sword ; but on learning that the 
report was false, ho had himself carried into her 
presence, and died in her arms. Finding that 
she could not touch Octavian, and scorning to 
grace her conqueror’s triumph at Rome, she took 
poison, or, as It is said, killed herself by causing 
an asp to bite her bosom (80 b.c.). See books by 
P. W. Sergeant (1909), Brome Weigall (1914). 

'Clerk, John ( 1728 - 1812 ), of Eldin, writer on 
naval tactics, was the seventh son of the anti- 
quary, Sir John Clerk of Penicuik (1676-1766), 
whose Memoirs were edited by J. M. Gray for 
the Scottish Historical Society in 1893. He 
prospered as an Edinburgh merchant, and by 
1773 purchased the small estate of Eldin at. 


Lasswade, where he devoted himself to etching, 
geology, and the study of naval tactics. In 1779 
he communicated to his friends a new manoeuvre 
for ‘breaking the enemy’s line;’ and in 1782 
printed 60 copies of his Essay on Naval Tactics, 
which was published in 1790 (new ed. 1804).— His 
son, John Clerk (1757-1882), was raised as Lord 
Eldin to the Scottish bench in 1828. 

Clerke, Charles (1741-79), a captain R.N., who 
succeeded to the command of Cook’s expedition, 
but himself died soon after off Kamchatka. 

Clerk-Maxwell. See Maxwell. 

CRsinger, Jean Baptiste Auguste (1814-83), 
sculptor, born at Besangon, died m Pans. 

Cleveland, Duke of. See Charles II. 

Cleveland, Grover, the twenty-second presi- 
dent of the United States, was bora at Caldwell, 
New Jersey, March 18, 1837, the son of a Presby- 
terian minister. In 1859 he was admitted to the 
bar, and began to practise at Buffalo. From 
1863 to 1866 he was assistant district attorney 
for Erie County, and in 1870 was chosen shenff. 
After filling the office of Mayor of Buffalo, he was 
in 1882 elected governor of New York by a ma- 
jority of 190,000 votes. In 1884 he was nominated 
by the Democrats for the presidency, and, de- 
feating Blaine, the Republican, took his seat as 
president in 1885. In a message to congress m 
1887 he strongly advised a readjustment of the 
tanfl’ on certain manufactured articles of im- 
port, and the admission duty-free of some raw 
materials. Protectionists classed the president’s 
message as a free-trade document, but this was 
denied by the Democrats, and its doctrines 
were adopted at the convention of that party 
m 1888, when Mr Cleveland was unanimously 
nominated for re-4* jction. In the following 
August, on the rejection of the proposed Fisheries 
Treaty Wl\h Canada by the Republican majority 
in the senate, the president sent a message to 
congress, declaring a policy of ‘ retaliation ’ 
against Canada now necessary. At the election 
in November he was defeated by the Republican 
candidate, General Harrison, over whom, how- 
ever, he secured a large majority m November 
1892. In 1895 he evoked intense excitement 
throughout the whole civilised world by his 
application of the ‘ Monroe Doctrine ’ to Britain’s 
dispute with Venezuela over the frontier question. 
He died 25th June 1908. See Lives by King (New 
Yoik, 1885) and J. Lowiy Whittle, (1896), and Ins 
Writings and Speeches, edited by Paiker (1892). 

Cleveland, John, the cavalier poet, was bom 
at Loughborough, Leicestershire, m June 1618, 
the son of a poor clergyman, ousted by the par- 
liament from the living'of Hinckley in 1645 In 
1627 he entered Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
graduated B.A. four years later, and then 
migrated to St John’s, wheie he was elected to 
a fellowship in 1684, and lived nine jears ‘the 
delight ana ornament of the society.’ He 
vigorously opposed Cromwell’s election to the 
Long Parliament for Cambridge, and was for his 
loyalty himself qjected from his fellowship in 
1645. He betook himself to the king’s army, 
and was appointed judge-advocate at Newark, 
but was obliged to surrender with the garrison. 
In 1655 he was arrested at Norwich, but was 
released by Cromwell, who could admire the 
courageous manliness of the poor poet’s letter 
addressed to him. In 1656 he published a volume 
containing thirty-six poems- elegies on Charles 
I., Straffoid, Laud, and Edward King, also some 
stinging satires. Cleveland now went to live At 
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Gray’s Inn, where he died April 29, 1658. Iu 1677 
was published, with a short Life, Clievelandi 
Vindidce, See Berdan’s edition (1910). 

Olevaley, John (1747-86), and Robert (1747- 
1809), twin brothers, born at Deptford, from 1704 
were both marine painters. 

Clifford, a family descended from Walter, 
Richard FitzPonce’s son, who by marriage, prior 
to 1188, acquired Clifford Castle on the Wye, 17 
miles W. or Hereford, and who thence assumed 
the surname Clifford. He was the father of Fair 
Rosamond, Henry II.’s mistress, who seems to 
have died about 1176, and to have been buried at 
Godstow Nunnery, near Oxford. The legend of 
her murder by Queen Eleanor appears first iu the 
14th century ; the Woodstock maze, the clue, the 
dagger, and the poisoned bowl belong to a yet 
later age. Among Walter’s descendants were 
the soldier-judge Roger de Clifford, who by 
marriage with Isabella de Vipont got Brougham 
Castle in Westmorland ( circa 1270); John (1435- 
61), the savage Lancastrian ; Henry (1455-1523), 
the ‘shepherd lord;’ Henry (1493-1542), fifteenth 
Lord Clifford and first Earl of Cumberland ; 
George, third earl (1568-1605), naval commander, 
whose daughter, Anne (1590-1676), married first 
the Earl of Dorset, and then the Earl of Pem- 
broke; and Henry, fifth and last earl (1591-1643). 
To a cadet branch belonged Thomas Clifford 
(1630-78), a Catholic member of the Cabal, who in 
1672 was created Lord Clifford of Chudleigh. 

Clifford, George ( d . 1750), a wealthy Dutch 
banker and burgomaster, Linnaeus’ patron 

Clifford, John, Baptist divine was boin in 
1836 at Sawley, near Derby, studied at the Baptist 
College in Nottingham and at University College, 
London, and in 1858-1915 was pastor or a charge 
in Paddington. M.A., B.Sc., LL.B., D.D., he was 
a leading passive resister to the Education Act 
of 1902, a strong Nonconformist Liberal. Com- 
panion of Honour (1921), he died Nov. 20, 1923. 

Clifford, William Kinodon, F.R.8., mathema- 
tician, was born at Exeter, May 4, 1845 In 1860 
he passed to King’s College, London, and thence 
in 1863 to Trinity College, Cambridge, whore ho 
excelled in gymnastics, and came out second 
wrangler m 1867, next year bein^ elected a fellow. 
A High-Churchman at first, Clifford soon threw 
off all dogmatic restraints, and discussed the 
fundamental questions of religion with complete 
independence. In 1871 he was elected to the 
chair of Matheipatics and Mechanics at University 
College, London, which post he retained until 
his untimely death at Madeira, March 3, 1879. 
In 1878 he published part i. of Elements of Dy- 
namics; a further instalment appeared in 1887. 
His Common Sense of the Exact Sciences was com- 
pleted by Professor Karl Pearson in 1885 ; his 
Mathematical Papers were issued in 1881 ; 
his lectures on Seeing and Thinking in 1879 ; 
and his Lectures and Essays were edited, with a 
memoir, by L. Stephen and F. Pollock (1879; 2d 
ed. 1886). — Mrs Clifford ( nie Lucy Lane, a Bar- 
badian, whom he married in 1875) is the author 
of Mrs Keith’s Crime (1885), Aunt Anne (1892), A 
Flash of Summer (1895), Ac., besides Anyhow 
Stories and Very Short Stories and Verses. A 
Woman Alone, and Woodside Farm (1902). 

(Hinton, an American family, descended from 
Charles Clinton (1690-1778), who emigrated from 
Ireland In 1729 to New York state.— His third 
son, James (1786-1812), served with distinction 
against the French, and as brigadier-general 
during the War of Independence.— His brother, 
G goaos (1789*1819)# eat in the New York assem* 


bly, in 1775 was Bent to the second Continental 
Congress, and in 1776 as general of militia served 
against Sir Henry Clinton. In 1777 he was chosen 
first governor of New York, to which post lie 
was re-elected in 1780 and 1801 ; and to him was 
due the conception of the Erie Canal. In 1804 
he was chosen vice-president of the United 
States, and in that office he died at Washington. 
—James’s son, De Witt (1769-1828), admitted 
to the New York bar in 1788, was private 
secretary to his uncle from 1790 to 1795. He sat 
in the state legislature (1797) and in the state 
senate (1798-1802) ; and in 1802 he was elected to 
the U S. senate, but resigned in the same year on 
being appointed mayor of New York by his 
uncle. In this office he continued, save for two 
short intervals, uutil 1815 ; he was defeated by 
Madison in the presidential contest of 1812. He 
pressed the Erie Canal scheme, was elected gover- 
nor of the state in 1817, and m 1825 he opened the 
canal. He died in office at Albany, 11th February 
1828. See Life by Campbell (1849). 

Clinton, Sir Henry, British general, born 
about 1738, was the son of the Hon. George 
Clinton, governor of Newfoundland, and after- 
wards of New York. He first entered the New 
York militia, then in 1751 the Guards, served 
with conspicuous gallantry m the Seven Years’ 
War, and was promoted major-general in 1772. 
Sent to America in 1775, he fought at Bunker 
Hill, and in 1776 was repulsed in an attack on 
Charleston, but was shortly afterwards knighted 
for liis services under Howe. After Burgoyne’s 
surrender in 1778, Clinton succeeded Howe as 
commander-m-chief. In 1780 he captured Charles- 
ton and the entire southern army; but after 
Cornwallis’ capitulation at Yorktown in 1781, 
Clinton resigned his command and returned to 
England, where in 1783 he published a Narrative 
of the campaign In 1794 he was appointed 
governor of Gibraltar, and died there 23d De- 
cember 1795. His two sons, 8ir William Henry 
(1769-1840) and Sir IIenry (1771-1829), both rose 
to be generals and G.C.B’s, the younger being 
one of Wellington’s favourite officers. 

Clinton, Henry Fynes (1781-1852). scholar, 
was born at Gamston, Notts ; was educated at 
Southwell, Westminster, and Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, where ho graduated B.A. in 1803 ; repre- 
sented Aldborough In parliament from 1806 till 
1826 ; and died at Welwyn. His great works on 
Greek and Roman chronology are the Fasti 
Hellenici (1824-34) and Fasti Romani (1845-50). 

Clisson, Olivier de (1336-1407), a famous 
French knight, a comrade of Du Guesclin. 

Glitherow, Margaret(ti^« Middleton), a Catho- 
lic martyr, the wife of a York butcher, was 

S rested to death, 25th March 1586. See her Life 
y Lietitia S. Oliver (1886). 

Clive, Caroline, novelist, was bom in Lon- 
don, 24th June 1801, the daughter of Mr Meysey- 
Wigley, M.P. for Worcester. In 1840 she married 
the Rev. Archer Clive ; and, for several years a 
great invalid, she died, through her dress catch- 
ing fire, at Whitfield, Hereford, 18th July 1878. 
Between 1840 and 1872 she published eight 
volumes of Poems by 1 V.' (new ed. 1890), but she 
is best known by Paid Ferroll (1855), a really 
strong sensation novel, much superior to Why 
Paul Ferroll killed his Wife (f860). 

Clive, Kitty, comic actress, was born in Lon- 
don in 1711, the daughter of William Raftor, a 
Jacobite lawyer from Kilkenny. She came out at 
Drury Lane about 1728, and chiefly at Drury 
Lana aha continued to play till 1769# whan aha 
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quitted th® stage, and retired to Twickenham. 
About 1781 she had married George Clive, a 
barrister, but they soon parted. She died at 
Little Strawberry Hill, 6th December 1785. 
Garrick, Handel, Horace Walpole, and Dr Johnson 
all liked her, the last remarking to Boswell that 
‘in the spnghtliness of humour he never had 
seen her equalled.’ See her Life by Percy Fitz- 
gerald (1888). 

Olive, Robert, the creator of our Indian 
empire, was born at the manor-house of Styche, 
near Market- Dray ton, 29th September 1725. He 
was the eldest of thirteen ehildien ; his father, a 
lawyer and small landowner, of a very old Shrop- 
shire fhmily. The boy was brought up by an 
uncle near Eccles. There, and at all his four 
schools— Lostock, Market-Drayton, Merchant 
Taylors', and Hemel-Hempstead— he proved a 
much better fighter than scholar; m 1748 he 
was packed off to India as a writer in the service 
of 'John Company.’ He reached Madias penni- 
less, and the drudgery of his life there moved 
him to suicide. But the pistol snapped twice, 
and he flung it from him, exclaiming : ‘ It appears 
I am destined for something; I will li\e.’ The 
capture of Madras by the French (1746), Clive’s 
escape thence to Fort St David, his share in its 
defence, in the fruitless siege of Pondicherry 
(1748), and in the storming of Devikota (1749)— 
these events bring us up to Clive’s daring dash 
upon Arcot (1751). He seized it, and held its 
enormous citadel for eleven whole weeks against 
7000 natives and 120 French soldiers. His own 
little force was reduced to 80 Englishmen and 
120 sepoys ; but, after a last desperate assault, 
the siege was raised (14th November), and Clive 
followed up his success by the victories of Aim 
and Kaveripak, and the captuie of Kovilam and 
Chingalpat. In 1753 he mamed Margaret Maske* 
lyne, sister to the astronomer, and sailed with her 
for England, where he was presented with a 
diamond-hilted sword, cleared lus father's estate, 
stood for St Michaels, but was unseated, and 
otherwise got through a very fair foitune. So in 
1755 he was back m India, and a twelvemonth 
later was summoned from Madras to avenge the 
atrocity of the Black Hole. Calcutta was soon 
retaken ; Chandernagore, the French settlement, 
captured; and at Plassey, on 23d June 1757, 
Clive’s 8200 men (two-thirds of them sepoys) en- 
countered Suraj ud Dowlali’s 50,000 plusbO French 
gunners. The lustre of his great victory was 
sullied by the only two blots on Clive’s memory. 
In his dealings with Mir Jattler, the would-be 
next nawab of Bengal, he had imposed on a 
o-between, the merchant Onnchand, with a 
ctitious treaty ;• And now from Mir Jaffier 
he accepted upwards of £200,000. For three 
years -sole ruler in all but name of Bengal, 
Clive, in 1760, with a fortune of more than 
£40,000 a year, returned to England, to be hailed 
by Pitt as ‘a heaven-born general. ’ In 1761 he 
entered parliament as member for Shrewsbury ; 
in 1762 was raised to the Irish peerage as Baron 
Clive of Plassey ; in 1764 was created a Knight 
of the Bath. But meanwhile m India the Com- 
pany's affairs had fhllen into the utmost disorder; 
and Clive was the only man who could set them 
right He arrived at Calcutta m 1765, and at 
once applied himself wisely and firmly to reform 
the civil service and re-establish the military 
discipline. This second governorship, lasting 
but twenty-two months, marks the beginning of 
our Indian administration, as Plassey of our mili- 
tary supremacy. Early in 1767 Clive quitted 
India, never to return ; in all he had spent there 


less than a doaen years. This tune he came back 
to England poorer than when he last left it ; but 
this time lie came back to encounter a storm of 
obloquy. The energy with which he had cleansed 
that Augean stable had raised up a host of 
influential enemies, who employed their influence 
to stir up ill-feeling against nun. His early pro- 
ceedings in India were in 1772 made the subject 
of animadversion in parliament and next year 
matter ior the inquiry of a select committee. He 
was examined and cross-examined like a sheep- 
stealer. The censure implied m the ultimate 
resolution was hardly wiped out by its rider, 
that he ' did at the same time render great and 
meritorious services’ (21st May 1778). Sickness, 
opium, mental depression — on 22d Nov. 1774 
Clive died by his own hand. He is buried m the 
church of Moreton Say, the parish that gave him 
birth — Clive’s eldest son, Edward (1754-1839), 
was governor ot Madras 1798-1803, and m 1804 
was made Earl of Powis, having twenty years 
earlier married the daughter of the last Earl of 
Powis of the Hm-oert line. See Lives by Sir 
John Malcolm (3 vols. 1836, with Macaulay’s 
essay thereon), Malleson (1882 and 1893), Sir C. 
Wilson ( 1890), and Sir A J Aibuthnot (1899); 
also Biowmng’s Dnnnatic Idylls (2d series, 1880). 

Clodd, Edward, born at Margate, 1st July 1840, 
secretary of the London Joint-Stock Bank (1872- 
1915), wrote Childhood of the World (1873), Myths 
and Dreams ( 1885), Story of Creation (1888), Primi- 
tive Man (1895), Pioneers of Evolution (1 S97), Story 
of the Alphabet (1900), Huxley (1902), Animism 
(1906), and Memories (1916). 

Clodius, Publius C. Pulcher, a Roman tri- 
bune (58 be), who bi ought about Ciceio’s banish- 
ment, and tyiannisod with Ills gladiators till, on 
19th Jan. 52 b c , li# \as slam by Milo. 

Clootz, Jean Baptiste du Val dk GrXce, 
B\ron, ‘ Anacliaisis Clootz,’ was bom at Schloss 
Gnadentlial, neai Cleves, 24th June 1755, but 
fiom Ins eleventh year was educated in Pans. 
While still young be traversed Europe under the 
name of Anacharsis, lavishing his money to pro- 
mote the union of all nations in one family. In 
the French Revolution he saw the fulfilment of 
Ins dreams. He constituted himself the ‘orator 
of the human race,' and weaned the National 
Assembly with his ravings against Christianity 
Witli all its folly his enthusiasm w’as honest, and 
he was both hated and feared by Robespierre, 
who involved him m Hubert's downfall. He was 
guillotined, March 23, 1794. Of his absurd 
books, may be named ; Certitude des Preuves du 
Mohammidisme (Loud 1780), and La Rtpubhqw 
du Genre Hu main (1793) See Life by Avenel (2 
vols Par. 1865) and by Stern (Berl. 1915). [Kloats J 

Olopton, Sir Hugh, a benefactor of his birth- 
place, Stratford-on-Avon, in 1492 was Lord Mayor 
ot London, and died 15tli September 1497. 

Close, Francis, D D. (1797-1882). from 1824 to 
1856 was a clergyman at Cheltenham, and then 
till 1881 Dean of Carlisle. A strong Evangelical, 
he published seventy works against horse-racing, 
tobacco, theatres, &c. 

OlostermaiL John (1656-1718), was boin at 
Osnaburg, and in 1681 settled in England as a 
portrait- painter. 

Olotaire I. ( Hlothar \ Chlotar), son and suc- 
cessor of Clovis (q.v.), first king of the Franks is 
Gaul, reigned as sole king from 558 to 561,-^ 
Clotairk II. reigned from 5S4 to 628. 

Clotilda, St (475-545), daughter of Chilperic. 
king of Burgundy, in 493 married Clovis (q.v.) 
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After his death she lived a life of austerity and 
good works at Tours, where she died. 

Clouet, or Janet, Franqois (c. 1510-72), a 
portrait-painter, born at Tours. See Lord R. 
Gower's Three Hundred French Portraits (1875). 

Clough, Arthur Hugh, poet, was born at 
Liverpool, January 1, 1819. His father, a cotton- 
merchant, of an old Denbighshire family, in the 
winter of 1822-23 emigrated to Charleston, South 
Carolina, and there the boy lived in the midst of 
a home-life of singular happiness, until m 1828 he 
was taken back to school at Chester, and next 
year at Rugby, then under Dr Arnold. In 1887 
he entered Balliol College, Oxford, but astonished 
all who knew his powers by taking only a second- 
class in 1841 ; in 1842 he was elected a fellow of 
Oriel. For a time he fell under the spell of New- 
man’s influence, but this was soon followed by a 
eriod of severe inward struggle, its result that 
e felt it his duty to withdraw in 1848 from 
Oriel. The same year he published the Bothie of 
Tober-na-Vuolich, a ‘Long Vacation pastoral’ in 
hexameter verse He travelled in France and 
Italy, part of the time with Emerson, and was 
appointed on his return (October 1849) Warden of 
University Hall, London. His life here was far 
from congenial, but he found much help in the 
warm friendship of Carlyle. At Rome, m 1849, 
he had written his Amours de Voyage , and at 
Venice, during a holiday m 1850, he wrote Dip- 
sychus . In 1852 he resigned his office, and sailed 
to America, where he commenced his revision of 
Dryden’s Plutarch; but an exannnership m the 
Education Office soon recalled hurt to England. 
In 1854 he married, and the remaining seven 
years of his life were spent in the calm peace of 
domestic happiness. In 1850 he was nominated 
secretary to the commission for examining 
scientific military schools on the Continent, and 
the duties of this office carried him to France and 
to Vienna. But his health now gave way, and, 
after visits to Greece, Constantinople, the Pyre- 
nees, and Italy, he died at Florence, of paralysis, 
Nov. 13, 1801 — His sister, Anne Jemima (1820- 
92), was the first principal of Newnham College, 
Cambridge. See Matthew Arnold's Thyrsis; the 
Memoir by F, T. Palgrave prefixed to Clough's 
Poems (1802): that by his widow prefixed to 
his Poems ana Prose Remains (2 vols. 1809) ; mono- 
graphs by S. Waddington (1883), J. I. Osborne 
(1920) ; and Memoir of Anne Clough (1897) [Fluff. J 
Olovio, Giulio, or Jurni Glovichisch (1498- 
1578), miniaturist, was born in Croatia, and died 
at Rome, having for fifty years been a monk. 
See Life by J. W. Bradley (1890). 

Clovis (old Ger. Chlodwig, modem Ger. Ludwig , 
Fr. Louis), Merovingian king, was born in 405 a d., 
and succeeded his father, Childerlc (481), as king 
of the Salian Franks, whose capital was Touniai. 
His first achievement was the overthrow of the 
Gallo-Romans under Syagrius, near Soissons. 
He then took possession of the whole country 
between the Somme and the Loiie, and estab- 
lished himself in Soissons. In 493 he married 
Clotilda (q.v.). She was a Christian, and earnestly 
desired his conversion. In a great battle with 
the Alemanni near Cologne, Clovis as a last 
resource invoked the God of Clotilda, offering if 
victorious to turn Christian. The Alemanni were 
routed, and on Christmas Day Clovis and several 
thousands of his soldiers were baptised by 
Remigius, Bishop of Rheims. In 507, love of 
conquest concurring with orthodox zeal, Clovis 
marched against the Arian Visigoth, Alaric II., 
whom he defeated and slew at Vougl6, near 


Poitiers, taking possession of the whole country 
as far as Bordeaux and Toulouse; but he was 
checked at Arles by the Ostrogoth Theodoric. 
Clovis now took up his residence in Paris, where 
he died in 511.— Clovis II., son of Dagobert, 
reigned over the Franks from 688 to 656. 

Clowes, William (c. 1640-1604), surgeon, served 
with Leicester in the Low Countries and on board 
the fleet that defeated the Armada. He became 
surgeon to the queen, and after a prosperous 
practice in London retired to Plaistow in Essex. 
He wrote five books in clear and vigorous Eng- 
lish.— His son, William (1682-1648), was also a 
well-known surgeon. [ Klooz .] 

Clowes, William (1779-1847), born at Chiches- 
ter, in 1803 started tne London printing business 
carried on by his son, William (1807-88). 

Oluseret, Gustave Paul, communist, was 
born in Paris, 13th June 1823, served in the June 
insurrection of 1848, the Crimea, Algeria, under 
Garibaldi, and the American civil war on the 
Federal side, becoming a general in 1862, and 
after the war founding the New York New Nation. 
He returned to Pans in 1868, took a prominent 
part in the Commune (1871), escaped to England, 
America, and Switzerland, returned to France 
under the amnesty (1880), and in 1888 was elected 
to the Chamber of Deputies. He published 
Mhnoires (1888), and died 22d August 1900. 

Olutterbuck, Robert (1772-1831), who was 
born and died at Watford, wrote The History of 
Hertfordshire (3 vols. 1815-27). 

Cluverius, or ClOver, Philipp (1580-1622), 
the founder of historical geography, was bom at 
Danzig, studied law at Leyden, and visited Nor- 
way, England, Scotland, France, Italy, &c. See 
Life by Partsch (Vienna, 1891). 

Clyde, Lord. See Campbell, Sir Colin. 

Olytffimnes'tra, in Homeric legend, the wife of 
Agamemnon. 

Coates, Robert (1772-1848X ‘ Romeo Coates,* a 
Bath beau and miserable amateur actor, was born 
in Antigua, came to England about 1780, and 
died in London. See Life by Robinson (1891). 

Coats, Sir Peter (1808-90), and Thomas 
(1809-83), two brothers, thread manufacturers at 
Paisley, of which they were both munificent 
benefactors. The former was knighted in 1869. 

Cobbe, Frances Power (1822-1904) was born 
at Newbridge near Dublin, and went to school 
at Brighton. Her interest was early aroused in 
theological questions; and her mother’s death 
led her to Theodore Parker, whose counsels are 
contained in his famous Sermon of the Immortal 
Life. Her father, too, died in 1857, when, leaving 
Newbridge, she travelled in Italy and the East, ana 
wrote Cities of the Past (1864) and Italics (1864). 
A strong Thoist, a supporter of women’s rights, 
and a prominent anti-vivisectionist, she pub- 
lished since 1857 more than thirty works, among 
them Friendless Girls (1861); Criminals, Idiots , 
Women, and Minors (1869) ; Darwinism in Morals 
(1872) ; The Hopes of the Human Race Htrtafler 
and Here (1874); Re-echoes (1876); The Peak in 
Darien (1882); Scientific Spirit of the Age (1888); 
and an Autobiography (1894). 

Gobbett, William, born at Farnham. Surrey, 
on 9th March 1768, was the son of a small fanner, 
and grandson of a day-labourer. From scaring 
crows the boy rose to be ploughman ; but a visit 
to Portsmouth and a sight of tne fleet had spoiled 
him for farming, when, in May 1788, a sudden 
freak took him to London. He reached it with 
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Just half-a-crown, and for nine months was quill- 
driver to a Gray’s Inn attorney. Enlisting then 
in the 54th Foot, lie first spent a year at 
Chatham, where he mastered Lowth’s English 
Grammar, and read through a whole lending 
library — Swift's Tale of a Tub had been his boy- 
hood’s delight. Next he served as sergeant major 
in New Brunswick (1785-91), meanwhile studying 
rhetoric, geometry, logic, French, and fortifica- 
tion. On his return he obtained a most flattering 
discharge ; in February 1792 married ; bub m 
March went to France to get out of a court- 
martial on three of his late officers, whom he had 
taxed with peculation. Six months later he 
sailed for America. At Philadelphia he taught 
English to French refugees; and, as ‘ Peter Por- 
cupine,’ wrote fierce onslaughts on Dr Priestley, 
Tom Paine, and the native Democrats. Twice 
he was prosecuted for libel, and in 1800 he 
returned to England. The Tories welcomed him 
with open arms ; and m 1802 he started his 
famous Weekly Political Register , which, with one 
three-months break in 1817, continued till his 
death. But, Tory first, it altered its politics in 
1804, till at last it became the most uncom- 

{ ironiising champion of Radicalism. A great 
over of the country, Cobbett settled at Botley in 
Hampshire, where he planted, farmed, and went 
in for manly sports ; a true soldiers’ friend, he 
got two years in Newgate (1810-12) for his 
strictures on the flogging of militiamen by Ger- 
man mercenaries. In 1817 money muddles and 
dread of a second imprisonment drove linn once 
moie across the Atlantic ; and he fanned in Long 
Island till, in 1819, he ventured back again. Bot- 
ley had to be sold, but he started a seed-farm at 
Kensington, and stood for Coventry (1821) and 
Preston (1820) Both times he failed ; but his 
ill-advised trial for sedition (1831) was followed 
next year by Ins return for Oldham. On 18th 
June 1835 he died at Normanby farm, near Guild- 
ford, and was buried at Farnham. The Ruial 
Rides (new ed. with notes by Pitt Cobbett, 1885) 
are unsurpassable. They were a reprint (1830) 
from the Register , and followed or were followed 
by Porcupine's Works (12 vols. 1801), the excellent 
and entertaining English < Dammar (1818), the 
savage History of the Reformation (1824-27), the 
Woodlands (1825), the shrewd, homely Advice to 
Young Men (1880), and forty or fifty more works. 
Cobbett was the originator of Hansard's Debates 
(1806), and Howell’s State Trials (1809). See Lives 
by K. Smith (1878), E. I. Carlyle (1904), Cole 
(1924); Life and Letteis by Lewis Melville (1913). 

Oobbold, Richard (1797-1877), author of Mar - 
garet Catchpole (1845) and other works, was born 
at Ipswich, aud 'for fifty years was rector of 
Wortham, near Dias.— His mother, Elizabeth 
Cobbold (1707-1824), published some wonderful 
poetry; and his third son, Thomas Spencer Cob- 
bold (1828-86), lectured in London on botany, 
zoology, comparative anatomy, geology, anil 
helminthology. He wrote Entozoa (1864), Tape- 
worms (1866X Human Parasites (1882), &c. 

Oobden, Richard, * the Apostle of Free Trade,* 
was born at Heyshott, near Midhurst, Sussex, 3d 
June 1804. His father had to sell his farm in 
1814; and Richard, the fourth of his eleven 
children, was sent for five years to a ‘ Dotheboys’ 
school in Yorkshire. In 1819 he was received 
into an uncle's warehouse in London, where he 
showed great aptitude both as clerk and commer- 
cial traveller. In 1828 he and two friends entered 
into a partnership for selling calicoes by com- 
mission in London. They set up an establish- 


ment for calico-printing in Lancashire in 1881, 
and in 1832 Cobden settled in Manchester. In 
1835 he visited the United States, and in 1886-37 
the Levant. The result was two pamphlets, 
England , Ireland , and America (1835), and Russia 
(1836), the former preaching free-trade and non- 
intervention, the latter directed against ‘ Russo- 
phobia.’ He contested Stockport unsuccessfully 
on free- trade principles in 1837. In 1888 se\en 
merchants of Manchester founded the Anti-Com- 
law League ; its most prominent member was 
Cobden. His lectures all over the country and 
his speeches in parliament (to which Stockport 
returned him in 1341) were characterised by 
clear, quiet persuasiveness ; and to them was in 
great part due, as Peel acknowledged, the aboli- 
tion of the com laws in 1846. Cobden’s zeal 
for free trade in com had, however, to such a 
degree withdrawn his attention from private 
business that he was now a ruined man, and a 
subscription of £80,000 was raised m recogni- 
tion of his services; with this m 1847 he re- 
pui chased Dun ford, the farmhouse in which he 
was bom. As his health, too, had suffered, he 
travelled for fouiteen months m Spain, Italy, 
Russia, &e., and during bis absence was elected 
tor both Stockport and the West Riding; he 
chose the latter constituency. He shared 
Blight’s unpopularity for opposing the Crimean 
war ; and on Palmerston’s appeal to the country 
to suppoit him m his Chinese policy, of which 
Cobden was a strenuous opponent, he retired 
fiom the West Ruling and contested Huddersfield, 
where, however, he was defeated (1857). In 1859 
he levisited America, and meanwhile was elected 
for Rochdale. Palmerston offered him the Presi- 
dency of the Board of Trade; but Cobden felt 
bound to decline. Ill-health forbade his taking 
further part in pa lamentary proceedings, but 
m 1859-60 be arranged the treaty of commerce 
with France. Cobden spoke out strongly in 
favour of the North during the American civil 
war, and in 1864 strenuously opposed interven- 
tion in favom of Denmark. He died m London, 
April 2, 1865, ami was buried at Lavington, 
Sussex. His Sjieecnes on Questions of Public Policy 
weie edited by John Bught and Thorold Rogers 
(1870). See Life by Loul Morley (2 vols. 1881 ; 
14th ed. 1920), and books by Sir E. Watkm (1891), 
Mrs Salis Schwabe (1895), J. A. Hobson (1918). 

Cobet, Carel Gabriel (1813-89), a Dutch 
Hellenist, born in Paris, and from 1846 a pro- 
fessor at Leyden. 

Cobham, Lord. See Oldcastle. 

Coooaio, M erl! no. See Folengo. 

Cocceius, or Kocii, Johannes (1608-69), theo- 
logian, born at Bremen, in 1686 became professor 
of Hebrew at Franeker, and m 1650 of Theology 
at Leyden His Hebrew Lexicon (1669) was the 
first tolerably complete one. [Kok-setfyus.) 

Cooceli, Heinrich Freiherr von (1644-1719), 
born at Bremen, studied m Leyden from 1667 to 
1670, and then went to England. In 1672 he be- 
came professor of Law at Heidelberg, in 1689 at 
Utrecht, and in 1690 at Frankfort-on-the-Oder. 
In 1718 the emperor made him a baron. His 
work on civil law (Juris Publici Pruderdia, 1695) 
was long a text-book. — His youngest son, 
Samuel (1679-1755), bom at Heidelberg, also in 
1708 became professor at Frank fort-on- tne-Oder, 
and was ultimately Frederick the Great’s chan- 
cellor. He reformed the Prussian administration 
of justice, and wrote on law. See a monograph 
by Trendelenburg (Berl. 1803). [AbA:-<jay / ye«.] 
Oocolns, Ernst (1325-90), a Leipzig oculist. 
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Ooohba. See Bar-cochba. 

Oochlseus, or Dobeneck, Johann (1479-1552), 
Luther's opponent, was born near Nuremberg, 
and died a canon of Breslau. See German mono- 
graphs by Otto (1874) and Getz (1880). 

Ooohraae, Lord. See Dundonald. 

Ooohr&ne, Robert, a Scottish architect or 
mason, by James III. created Earl of Mar. 
Angus and other lords hanged him, with three 
more royal minious, over Lauder Bridge in 1482. 

Ooektrarn, Sir Alexander, G.C B., judge, 
was born 24th December 1802, m 1822 entered 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, in 1829 was called to 
the bar, and soon became distinguished as a 
pleader before parliamentary committees. In 
1847 he became Liberal M.P. for Southampton, 
in 1850 a knight and Solicitor-general, in 1851 
Attorney-general, in 1850 Chief-justice of the 
Common Pleas, in 1858 a baronet (m succession 
to an uncle), and m 1859 Lord Chief-justice. He 
prosecuted in the Palmer case, and presided over 
the Wainwnght and Tich borne cases He icpre- 
sented Britain m the Alabama arbitration at 
Geneva. He died 20th November 1880. [Ao'&wru.J 

Cock burn, Alison, poetess, was bom 8th 
October 1718, the daughter of Robeit Ruthoriord 
of Fairnilee, Selkirkshire. In 1731 she married 
Patrick Cockburn, advocate, and in 1753 was 
left a widow, with an only soil who piedeceased 
her in 1780. She died 28d .January 1795, having 
for sixty years and more been a queen of Edin- 
burgh society. Of her lyrics the best known is 
the exquisite version of The Flowers of the Forest 
(‘I’ve seen the smiling of Foitune beguiling'), 
commemorating a wave of calamity that swept 
over Ettnck Forest, and first printed in 1705 
In 1777 she discerned in Walter Scott ‘ the most 
extraordinary gen ms of a boy ; ’ in 1786 she made 
Bums’s acquaintance See her Letters (edited 
by Craig-Brown, 1900) 

Cockburn, Henry, Scottish judge, was born 
20th October 1779, perhaps at Cockpen, but more 
probably in the Parliament Close of old Edin- 
burgh. He entered the High School in 1787, and 
the university in 1798 Dugald Stewart’s lectures 
‘were like the opening of the heavens;’ and 
through a debating club he became the com- 
panion of Jeffrey, Horner, and Brougham, from 
whom he imbibed Whig opinions He was called 
to the Scottish bar in 1800; and in 1807 his 
uncle, the all-powerful Lord Melville, gave him 
an advocate-deputeahip — a non-political post, 
from which, on political grounds, he ‘had the 
honour of being dismissed’ in 1810. He rose, 
however, to share with Jeffrey the leadership of 
the bar, and with Jeffrey was counsel lor three 
prisoners accused of sedition (1817-19). A zeal- 
ous supporter by pen as well as by tongue of 
parliamentary reform, he became Solicitor-gene- 
ral for Scotland under the Grey ministry in 
1880 ; had the chief hand in drafting the Scottish 
Reform Bill ; was elected Lord Rector of Glasgow 
University (1881); in 1884 was made, as Lord 
Cockburn, a judge of the Court of Session ; and 
three yean later a lord of justiciary. He died, 
26th April 185A at Bonally Tower, his beautiful 
home Dy the base of the Pentlands since his 
marriage in 1811. He contributed to the Edin- 
burgh Review, and was author of an admirable 
Life of Jeffrey (1852) and of four posthumous 
works : Memorials of his Time (1858 : new ed. 1909), 
Journal , 1831-AU (2 vols. 1874), Circuit Journeys 
(1888), and Trials for Sedition in Scotland (1888). 

Cockburn, Piers, a freebootei of Hmideiland, 


near St Mary’s Loch, whose execution at Edin- 
burgh in 1529 suggested the exquisite Border 
Widow’s Lament. 

Cooker, Edward (1031-75), a London school- 
master, whose Anthmetick (1678), the first English 
work leally adapted to commerce, has passed 
through over a hundred editions. 

Oookerell, Charles Robert (1788-1863), a 
London architect, who travelled In the Levant 
and Italy 1810-17, was professor of architecture 
m the Royal Academy 1840-57, and built the 
Taylor Buildings at Oxford.— His father, Samuel 
Prpys Cockkrfll (1754-1827), was also an archi- 
tect ; ami so was his second son, Frederick 
Pepys Cockerell (1838-78). 

Oookerill, John (1790-1840), was born at Has- 
lingden, Lancashire, the son of William Cockenll 
(1759-1832), an inventor who in 1807 established 
a machine factory at Liisge. John and an elder 
brother, having irt 1812 taken over their father’s 
business, m 1815 started a woollen factory at 
Beilin, and in 1817 the famous works at Seraing. 

Oockton, Henry, comic novelist, was born in 
London m 1807, and died 26th June 1853 at Bury 
St Edmunds, where iu 1841 he had married and 
taken to malting. Unless for their illustrations, 
all of his ten works are almost forgotten but 
one — Valentine Vox, the Ventrilo^ust (1840). 

Oodrington, Sir Edward, admiral, was born 
of a good old Gloucestershire family, 27th April 
1770, and entered the navy in 1783. In 1794 he 
was lieutenant of Lord Howe’s flagship in the 
action off Usliant on the glorious 1st of June. 
At Trafalgar, in 1805, he was captain of the Orion , 
and leader of a squadron. He afterwards served 
in the North Sea, in Spanish waters, and in North 
America, and rose to the rank of vice-admiral in 
1821. In 1826 he was appointed commander-in- 
chief of the Mediterranean squadron, and took 
the leading part in the battle of Navanno, which 
destroyed the Turkish navy, 20th October 1827. 
lie received the Grand Cross of the Bath, with 
Russian and French orders ; but, the battle being 
constdeied an ‘untoward event,’ was recalled. 
Admiral of the red in 1837, in 1839 com mander- 
in-chief at Portsmouth, he died April 28, 1851. 
See Memoir by lus (laugh tei, Lady Bourchier 
(2 vols. 1873).— One son, General Sir William 
John, G.C.B. (1804-84), was commander-in-chief 
in the Crimea from 11th November 1855. — 
Another, Admiral Sir Henry John, K.C.B. 
(1808-77), took part in the destruction ot St Jean 
d’Acre, and served m the Baltic in 1854-55. 

Oody, Samuel Franklin (1862-1918), horse- 
man and airman, born in Texas, was killed in 
flying. ‘Colonel ’ Cody was not related to William 
Frederick Codv (‘Buffalo Bill’: 1846-1917). of 
Iowa, who from 1888 ran a ‘Wild West Show. 

Ooehoorn, Mknno, Baron van (1641-1704), the 
‘Dutch Vauban,’ was born near Leeuwarden. and 
died at the Hague. [Koo-hoarn.] 

Ooello, Alonso Sanchfz (r. 1515-90), Spanish 
portrait- painter —Claudio Coello (1621-98), 
Spanish religious painter 

Coffin, Charles Hayden, singer and actor, was 
born at Manchester of American parentage in 1862. 

Ooggeshall, Ralph de. abbot from 1207 to 1218 
of the Cistercian abbey of Coggeshall. was a native 
of Cambridgeshire, and wrote a Latin Chronicle, 
edited by J. Stevenson in 1875. 

Cogniet, Ltfox (1794-1880), historical and por- 
trait painter, was born and died iu Paris. 

Cogswell, Joseph Green, LL.D. (1786-1871), 
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bibliographer, born at Ipswich, Ma^s , studied at 
Harvard and Gottingen, and was professor of 
Geology at Harvard from 1820 to 1823, when he 
established the Round Hill School witli Bancroft 
(q v.). He next edited the New York Review 
(1886-42), and, with Halleck and Washington 
Irving, assisted in planning the Astor Library, 
of which from 1848 he was superintendent. 

Cogulnloeanu, Michael (1817-01), Roumanian 
historian and statesman. 

Oohorn. See Coehoorn. 

Coke, Sir Edward, juiht, was born of a good 
old Norfolk family, at Mileham, 1st February 
1552. From Norwich school he passed m 1567 
to Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1571 to 
Clifford's Inn, in 1572 to the Inner Temple ; and 
he was called to the bar m 1578. His use 
was rapid— from recorder of Coventry (1585) to 
member for Aldeburgh (1589), Solicitor-general 
(1592X Speaker of the House of Commons (1593), 
Attorney-general (1594), Chief-justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas (1606), Chief-justice of the King’s 
Bench and privy councillor (1613) Meanwhile 
he had married twice, first, m 1582, Bridget 
Paston, who brought him £30,000, and died 27th 
June 1598 ; next, nineteen weeks later, l>ady Eliza- 
beth Hatton, the granddaughter of his patron, 
Lord Burghley. The rancour shown by him in 
the prosecutions of Essex, Raleigh, and the Gun- 
powder conspirators (1000-3-5) has gained him 
little credit with posterity; but from 1606 he 
stands forth as a vindicator of the national 
liberties, opposing, unlike Bacon, every illegal 
encroachmeiit on the part of both church and 
crown. Alone of twelve judges, he resisted the 
royal prerogative ; and in the Overbury case he 
showed an indiscreet zeal to come at the real 
truth. His removal from the bench on most 
trivial grounds (November 1617) was aggravated 
by a quarrel with his wife ; and though ten 
months afterwards he was recalled to the council, 
his conduct in parliament from 1620 as a leader 
of the popular party, an opponent of Spam and 
of monopolies, estranged him for ever from the 
court. In 1621-22 he suffered nine months’ dur- 
ance in the Tower , still, old though he was, he 
carried his opposition into the next reign, the 
Petition of Right (1628) being largely his doing. 
He died at Stoke Poges, 3d September 1634, and 
was buried at Tfttleshall in Norfolk. Coke’s 
four Institutes (1628-44) deal with tenures, 
statutes, criminal law, and the jurisdiction of 
the several law-courts. The first of these, and 
most famous, which in 1832 reached a 19th 
edition, is the so-called Coke upon Littleton— & 
commentary that? in spite of its puerile ety- 
mologies, has still a real, if mainly historical, 
value. Eleven of the thirteen parts of his epoch- 
making Law Reports were published during his 
lifetime (1600-15) ; and the whole, translated out 
of the original French and Latin, fills 6 vols. in 
Thomas and Fraser’s edition (1826). See Lives 
by Woolrych (1826) and C. W. .Jonnson (2 vols. 
1887). [Pronounced Cooke in Ins lifetime.] 

Ooke, Thomas (1747-1814), Methodist bishop, 
born at Brecon, graduated in 1768 at Oxford, and 
became a curate In Somerset, but in 1777 joined 
the Methodists, and was attached to the London 
circuit. He nine times visited America, and died 
in the Indian Ocean on a missionary voyage to 
Ceylon. He published, besides religious works, 
extracts from his American Journals (1790), a 
History of the West Indies (8 vols 1808-11), and, 
with Henry Moore, a Life of Wesley (1792). 

T. W. See Leicester of Holkham. 


Colard, M-Cnhio n, the first printer of Bruges, 
of French extraction, died in 1484. 

Colbert, Jean Baptiste, French statesman, 
was born at Rheims, 29th August 1619, obtained 
a post m the War Office, and in 1651 entered 
the service of Mazarin. When in 1661 he 
became the chief minister of Louis XIV., he 
found the finances in a ruinous condition, and 
immediately began his reforms. Dishonest ad- 
ministrators were imprisoned ; farmers of the 
state-revenues were forced to yield up the re- 
sources of the crown , the debts of the state 
were reduced by arbitrary composition ; and in 
all the departments of finance order and economy 
were introduced, so that in ten years the tevenue 
was more than doubled. Agriculture was im- 
proved and commerce extended, roads and canals 
were made He reorganised the colonies in 
Canada, Martinique, and St Domingo, and 
founded others at Cayenne and Madagascar. 
He found France with a lew old rotten ships, 
and m a few years had provided her with one of 
the strongest fleets in the world, with well- 
equipped arsenals, and a splendid body of sea- 
men. He improved the civil code, and introduced 
a marine code. The Academies of Inscriptions, 
Science, and Architecture were founded by him. 
In short, Colbert was the patron of industry, 
commerce, art, science, and literature — the 
foundei of a new epoch in France His aim was 
to raise the strength of France by developing 
evoiy side of the national life In this— often by 
ai bitrary measures— he entirely succeeded during 
the early part of Louis’s reign, but the wars and 
the extravagance of the court undid all that had 
been accomplished Colbert died 6th September 
1683, bitterly disappointed, and hated by the 
people as the cause of their oppressive taxes. 
Seo his iAttres, Jh mictions et Memoires (8 vols. 
1862-82) ; Lives by Clement (3d ed. 1892), Ney- 
marck (1877), Gourdault (6th ed. Tours, 1885), 
and Dussieux (1886); and Cosnac’s Mazarin et 
Colbert (1892) [Kol-bayr'.) 

Colburn, Henry, a London publisher, who in 
1814 started the A ew Monthly Magazine , and died 
16tli August 1855. 

Colburn, Zkrah (1804-40), born in Vermont, 
U.S , displayed such powers of calculation that 
in 1S10 his father left Vermont to exhibit him. 
He answered in twenty seconds such questions 
as * How many hours m 1811 years?’ and a few 

ears later solved much more complicated pro- 

lems with equal rapidity. He was shown m 
Great Britain and Paris ; from 1816 to 1819 he 
studied at Westminster School at the expense of 
the Earl of Bristol. His father died in 1824, and 
he returned to America ; here he was a Methodist 
preacher for nine years, and from 1835 professor 
of Languages at Norwich, Vt His remarkable 
faculty disappeared as he grew to manhood. 

Oolby. Thomas Frederick (1784-1852), entered 
the Engineers m 1801, rose to the rank of m^jor- 
general, and from 1802 to 1846 was engaged in 
the ordnance survey, its director from 1820. See 
Memoir by Portlock (1869). 

Oolohester, Charles Abbot, Lord, Speaker 
of the House of Commons, was bom at Abing- 
don, 14th October 1757. He was educated at 
Westminster and Christ Church, Oxford, and in 
1779 entered the Middle Temple. In 1792 his 
practice was bringing him £1500 per annum ; In 
1794 he received tne post, worth £2700, of clerk 
of the rules in the Court of King’s Bench. 
Returned to parliament as a strong Tory in 1795, 
he improved in lus first session the legislation 
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fogarding temporary and expiring laws ; and it 
is due to liia exertions that municipal bodies 
receive a copy of all new acts as soon as they are 
printed, To him too we mainly owe the Private 
Bill Office and the royal record commission, 
whose proceedings he for many years superin- 
tended. But his greatest service was in the 
Act (1800) for taking the first census. Speaker 
from 1802 until 1817, ne then received a pension 
of £4000 a year, and was created Baron Colchester, 
his fether having been rector of All Saints, Col- 
chester. He died 7th May 1829. See his Diary 
and Correspondence (8 vols. 1861), edited by his 
son Charles, second Lord Colchester (1798-1867), 
who was postmaster-general m 1858. 

Cole, George. See Cole, Vicat. 

dole. Sir Henry, was born at Bath, 15th July 
1808, educated at Christ’s Hospital, and became 
assistant-keeper of the Records m 1888. He 
wrote much for the newspapers, and, as ‘Felix 
Summerly,’ produced about twenty children’s 
books. He was chairman of the Society of Arts, 
did valuable service on the committee of the 
Great Exhibition of 1851, founded the South 
Kensington Museum, and in 1860 became its 
director. Made a K.C.B. in 1875, he died 18th 
April 1882. See his Autobiography (2 vols. 1884). 

Cole, Thomas (1801-48), born at Bolton, re- 
moved to America in 1819, where lie became 
one of the best-known landscape-painters In 
1880 two of his pictures appeared in the Royal 
Academy, and he afterwards made sketching 
tours through England, France, and Italy; but 
all his best landscapes were American. 

Cole, Vicat, landscape-painter (especially of 
Surrey scenes), was born at Portsmouth, 17th 
April 1883, the son of the painter, George Cole 
(1810-88). From 1853 a frequent contributor 
to Royal Academy exhibitions, he was elected 
an A.K.A. in 1870, and an ll.A. m 1880. He died 
6th April 1898. See Life by Chignell (8 vols. 1899). 

Oole, William (1714-78), Cambridge antiquary, 
the friend of Horace Walpole, took Anglican 
orders, hut was always inclined to Catholicism. 
He left his MSS. to the British Museum. 

Oolebrooke, Henry Thomas, the pioneer of 
Sanskrit scholarship, was born m London, 
15th June 1765, the son of Sir George Cole- 
brooke, banker, and chairman of the East India 
Company. He was educated at home, and in 
1782 obtained a writership in the Bengal service. 
His duties as revenue officer at Tirhut led him to 
make a minute study of Bengal husbandry, and 
his Remarks thereon (Calcutta, 1795) formed 
so searching a criticism of the existing policy 
that the work could not be published in England. 
At Purneah his legal functions led him to study 
Indian law and learn Sanskrit ; and he began In 
1794 publishing essays on Indian religion, poetry, 
and science in the Asiatic Researches. Removed 
in 1795 to the magistracy of Mirz&pur, he trans- 
lated from the Sanskrit the Digest of Hindu Law 
on Contracts and Successions (4 vols. 1798) On 
his return from a mission to Nagpur (1799-1801) 
he whs appointed a judge of the new court 
Of appeal at Calcutta and honorary profes- 
aor of Hindu Law and Sanskrit at the college 
of Fort William. Yet he contrived during this 
busy period to publish the first (and only) volume 
of his Sanskrit Grammar (1805), and to write 
his fkraous articles on the, Vedas, the Jains, 
Ac. He obtained a seat on the council (1807), 
retired in 1814, and died in London, 10th March 
1887. See Life by his son, Sir T. E. Colebrooke 


(1873), and Max Muller’s Biographical Essays 
(1884). 

Oolenso, John William, Bishop of Natal, was 
born at St Austell, January 24, 1814, and graduat- 
ing in 1836 from St John’s College, Cambridge, 
as second wrangler, was elected a fellow. In 
1888 he became an assistant-master at Harrow, In 
1842 a tutor at Cambridge, and in 1846 rector of 
Forncett St Mary in Norfolk. He published 
Miscellaneous Examples in Algebra in 1848, Plane 
Trigonometry in 1851, and Village Sermons in 1853, 
in winch same year lie was appointed first Bishop 
of Natal. He soon mastered the Zulu language, 
prepared a grammar and dictionary, and trans- 
lated the Prayer-book and part of the Bible. In 
a Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans 
(1861) he objected to the doctrine of eternal 
punishment. He became convinced of the im- 
probability of many statements of facts and 
numbers in the Bible ; and The Pentateuch and the 
Book of Joshua Critically Examined (7 parts, 1862- 
79) brought down upon its writer an avalanche 
of criticism, and was condemned in both Houses 
of Convocation. In 1864 he was deposed from 
his see by his Metropolitan, Bishop Gray of 
Capetown ; but on appeal the Privy-council de- 
clared the deposition ‘null and void’ (1805); 
and in 1866 the Court of Chancery ordered the 
payment of his income, with arrears. Bishop 
Gray next publicly excommunicated him, and 
consecrated a new bishop with nearly the same 
diocese. In 1874 Colenso visited England, con- 
ferred with the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
pleaded the cause of Langalibalele, a dispossessed 
Zulu duel. He was author of Ten IVeeks in 
Natal (1855) ; The New Bible Commentary Literally 
Examined (1871-74); Lectures on the Pentateuch 
and the Moabite Stone (1878) ; and a volume of 
Sermons (1878). His works in algebra and arith- 
metic are still standard school-books. He died 
at Durban, Natal, June 20, 1888. See Life by Sir 
G. W. Cox (2 vols. 1888). 

Cole'peper, John, a native of Sussex, served 
abroad, and was returned for Kent in 1040 to 
the Long Parliament. There he pursued a course 
much the same as Hyde's (see ClarendonX 
and in 1642 was created Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, m 1643 Master of the Rolls, and in 
1644 Lord Colepeper. He died 11th June 1660. 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, was born October 
21, 1772, at Ottery St Mary, Devonshire, where 
his father was vicar and master of the grammar- 
school. A singularly precocious child, he was 
sent in his ninth year to Christ’s Hospital, 
and here plunged with eagerness into a whole 
library of literature, reading Homer and Virgil 
for the mere pleasure of it. He translated the 
hymns ofSynesius, and studied works on medicine 
in Latin, on metaphysics in Greek, but during 
the last of his eight years at school suffered 
much from rheumatic fever and other ailments. 
During his first year at Jesus College, Cambridge 
(1791), he did good work in classics, and became 
one of four selected candidates for the Craven 
scholarship in 1703 ; but chiefly gave himself up 
to general literature, and turned a strong Liberal. 
He got into money difficulties, became de- 
pressed, and, fleeing to London, enlisted in the 
15th Dragoons ; but was bought out, and returned 
to Cambridge, to leave it, however, without a 
degree. At Bristol in 1794 he got engaged to 
Sara Fricker, a sister-in-law of Southey and of 
Lovell, and formed with them the Quixotic plan 
of emigration to the banks of the Susquehanna, 
where they were to fbund a Communist ‘ Pantiao- 
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eracy.* After a visit to London, wheie he re- 
newed his acquaintance with his schoolfellow 
Lamb, he began a course of miscellaneous lectur- 
ing on literary and political subjects. Joseph 
Cottle, the Bristol bookseller, offered him thirty 
guineas for a volume of poems, with a guinea for 
•very additional hundred lines ; and on the 
strength of this he married Sara Fricker (1795X 
and went to a small cottage at Clevedon. But 
we soon And him in Bristol getting his volume 
of poems ready for the press (it was published in 
April 1790), and starting a weekly journal, the 
Watchman, which only reached its tenth number 
— the generous Cottle bearing all the loss. 
Coleridge next preached in tjie Unitarian 
chapels around Bristol. Another friend — 
Thomas Poole of Nether Stowey— provided him 
with a small house and garden ; and to Stowey 
in 1797 Coleridge removed with his wife and 
child. Poole also very generously raised a sum 
of money to provide an annuity. In 1796 Words- 
worth and Coleridge exchanged visits; in July 
1797 the Wordsworths moved to Alfoxden ; and 
during that winter Coleridge was their almost 
daily companion. Wordsworth and he dis- 
cussed the principles of poetry, and planned 
the Lyrioal Ballads (1798), that memorable 
little volume to which Coleridge contributed 
the Ancient Mariner. While living at Stowey, 
Coleridge still preached occasionally ; but m 1798 
he accepted an annuity of £150 from the brothers 
Wedgwood, given to him on the condition that 
he would devote his life wholly to poetry and 
philosophy. In that year he started with the 
Wordsworths for Germany, and studied German 
at Ratzeburg and Gdttmgen, returning to Eng- 
land in June 1799. Next winter lie went up to 
London, and there translated Wallenstein. lie 
now made fresh attempts at journalism, and for 
a few months wrote both piose and verse for the 
Morning Post. In July 1800 he went north to 
Keswick, whither Southey followed linn in 1803, 
whilst the Wordsworths weie already settled at 
Grasmere. Rheumatism and neuralgia had ere 
this tortured Coleridge ; he had had recourse to the 
anodyne of opium ; and little by little the habit 
grew, until the ‘Kendal black drop’ at length 
enslaved him. It injured his constitution and 
killed his imagination ; it enfeebled his will and 
destroyed his sense of truth and honour. In 
1808 he started with the Wordsworths on their 
memorable Scottish tour, but left them in a 
fortnight. In April 1804 ne sailed for Malta to 
be secretary to the governor, an office for which 
he was utterly unsuited. From Malta he went to 
Sicily, to Napjas. and to Rome ; and in 1800 he 
returned to England. He began in 1808 what 
mjght have been a very remarkable series of 
lectures at the Royal Institution ; but the ex- 
periment failed. He projected a new weekly 
paper, The Friend, printed at Penrith at his own 
expense, which survived from August 1809 to 
March 1810. The habit of opium-eating could 
not now be hidden from his friends ; the Words- 
worths tried their utmost to befriend him, but 
were misunderstood, and an estrangement lasted 
for years. 

During Coleridge's later years in London he 
tried the experiment of lecturing on Shakespeare. 
Occasionally his appearances were brilliant ; more 
usually they were absolute failures : but his con- 
versational powers increased. All his life he 
had been In the habit of receiving gifts freely 
from such friends as the Beaumonts and Wedg- 
woods, Wordsworth and De Quincey ; and though 
lie occasionally did generous things to others, his 


neglect of hifl own family put a neveie stiain upon 
the tie that bound these friends to him From 
1816 he lived at Highgate with Mr and Mrs Gill- 
man. Though a wreck of his former self, as he 
grew older the baneful opium-habit lessened; 
he was able to do a good deal of miscellaneous 
writing, and he became a sort of oracle to a 
circle of worshippers. In 1828 he took a short 
tour with the Wordsworths to the Rhine. He 
died 23d July 1834, and was buried at High- 
gate. As a poet, critic, and philosopher Cole- 
ridge was a star of the first magnitude in the 
firmament of letters. He was marked as a poet 
by originality, insight, grace, musicalness, deft 
subtlety of thought, naturalness, and charm ot 
diction ; and he may be said to have inaugurated 
a new era by his poetic idealism. He was one of 
the most suggestive of critics. Though not pro- 
foundly learned, he was very widely read ; and 
he did more than any one to leaven English 
philosophy, literature, and theology with the 
spirit of Germany. Coleridge’s works include : 
1‘oems (1796); Wallenstein (1800); The Friend 
(1809-10); Remorse (1813); Christabel , KuUa 
Khan, &c. (1816) ; The Statesman's Manual (1816) ; 
Sibylline leaves (1817); Biogiaphia Literaria 
fl817) ; A ids to Reflection (1825) ; Literary Remains 
(4 vols. 1836-38); Confessions of an Enquiring 
Spii it (1840) ; Essay on Method (1845) ; and Anima 
Poelee (1895) See, besides reminiscences by 
Allsop, Cottle, De Quincey, Lamb, &c , and the 
leferences in the memoirs of Wordsworth and 
Southey, works on Coleridge by Brandi (1882), 
Traill (1884), Dykes Campbell (1893), J. Aynarct 
(in French, 1907), and his grandson Ernest Hart- 
ley Coleridge (Coleridge’s tetters, 1895 ; Complete 
Poetical Woilcs, 1912) 

Coleridge’s eldest son, Hartley (1796-1849), 
born at Cleved n, Somerset, was brought 
up by Southey at Gieta Hall, and was edu- 
cated at Ambleside school and Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford. His scholarship was great but 
unequal ; his failures to win the Newdigate 
filled him with ‘a passionate despondency;’ 
and when at length he had gained with credit 
an Oriel fellowship he forfeited it by in- 
temperance. He spent two years in London, 
tried taking pupils at Ambleside, occasionally 
writing for Blackwood's Magazine, lived some 
time at Grasmere, and then went to live at Leeds 
with one Bingley, a publisher, for whom he 
wrote biographies, published under the titles of 
Bwgraphia Borealis (1833) and Worthies of York- 
shire and Lancashire (1836). Bingley also printed 
a small volume of his poems m 1883. Hartley 
subsequently lived at Grasmere, with two short 
intervals of teaching at Sedbergh grammar- 
school. Provided for by an annuity, he con- 
tinued to write poetry, and edited Ford and 
Massinger. His clays were spent in fitful study, 
lonely reverie, and wanderings over the Lake 
Country, with occasional lapses into intem- 
perance. His poetry is graceful, tender, and 
sincere. His Poems were collected by his brother 
Derwent, with a Memoir (2 vols. 1851)* also his 
Essays and Marginalia (2 vols. 1851). See E. A. 
Towle’s Hartley and Sara Coleridge (1912). 

Sara, the gifted daughter of the great Cole- 
ridge, was born 28d December 1802, at Greta 
Hall, Keswick, and brought up by Southey. In 
1822 she translated Dobrizhofer’s Latin Ac- 
count of the Abipones, and in 1825 the ‘Loyal 
Servitor’s’ memoirs of the Chevalier Bayard. 
In 1829 she married her cousin, Henry Nelson 
Coleridge, and helped to edit her Dither's 
writings. She died 3d May 1852. Her own 
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works were Pretty Lessons for Good Child ten 
(1834) and Pliantasmion (1887), a fairy-tale. Her 
Memoirs aud Letters were edited by her daughter 
in 1878 — Her son, Herbert Coleridge (1830-61), 
educated at Eton and Balliol, was called to the 
bar, but devoting himself to comparative philo- 
logy, worked for the Philological Society’s dic- 
tionary, and wrote a Thirteenth Century Glossat tal 
Index (1859) and an essay on King Arthur. . 

John Duke Coleridge, Lord Coleridge 
(1821-94), was the eldest son of the judge Sir 
Johu Taylor Coleridge (1790-1876), the poet’s 
nephew and Keble's biographer. Educated at 
Eton and Oxford, he became successively So- 
licitor-general (1868), Attorney-general (1871), 
Chief-justice of the Common Pleas (1878X and 
Lord Chief-justice of England (1880). 

Oolerldge-Taylor, Samuel (1875-1912), born 
in London, the son of a West African and an 
Englishwoman, composed Hiawatha (1898-1900) 
and other cantatas and orchestral works. 

Coles, Cowper Phipps (1819-70), born at 
Ditcham Park, Hampshire, became captain in 
the navy in 1856. He designed a kind of turret- 
ship which sank with him off Cape Finisterre. 

Oolet, John, born m London about 1467, was 
the son of Sir Henry Colet, twice Lord Mayor. 
Colet studied at Oxford, and about 1493 travelled 
to Italy. Here he became acquainted with the 
views of Savonarola, which subsequent study 
and experience led him to regard with increas- 
ing approval. Having returned to England m 
1496, and been ordained priest, he lectured at 
Oxford on the Epistles of St Paul, and at- 
tracted great attention, his principles of inter- 
pretation being at every point opposed to those 
of the scholastic theologians. In 1498 .Erasmus 
came to Oxford, and it is one of Colet’s chief claims 
to remembrance that he powerfully influenced 
that scholars opinions ou the proper methods of 
Scripture interpretation and on the value of the 
scholastic philosophy. In 1505 Colet was made 
Dean of St Paul’s, and continued to deliver 
lecturos on different books of Scripture, which 
gave rise to much diversity of opinion ; charges 
of heresy were brought against him, but Arch- 
bishop Warham refused to support them. With 
the large fortune Colet inherited from his father 
lie founded St Paul’s School in 1509-12. He died 
of dropsy, 16th September 1519. See Seebolun’s 
Oxford Reformers (2d ed. 1869), and Life by the 
Rev. J. H. Lupton (1887 ; new ed. 1909). 

Colfax, Schuyler (1828-85), American states- 
man was bom at New York, and died at Mankato, 
Minnesota. Originally a newspaper editor, in 
1868 he was elected vice-president of the United 
States, m Grant’s first term Implicated, appar- 
ently unjustly, in the Credit Mobilier charges of 
1873, he spent the rest of his life in political re- 
tirement. See Life by Hollister (1886). 

Ooligny, Gaspard de, born at Ch&tillon-sur- 
Loiug, 16th February 1519, early distinguished 
himself in the wars of Francis I. and Henry II. 
In 1652 he was made admiral of France, though 
he never commanded at sea ; in 1557 he saved his 
country by holding St Quentin with a handful of 
man for seventeen days against the army of Spain. 
It was during his imprisonment, after the capture 
of this town, that he embraced Protestantism, to 
the furtherance of which the rest of his life was 
consecrated. After the defeat of Dreux (1562), 
where Cond6 was taken prisoner, Coligny drew off 
the Huguenot remnant into' Normandy ; in the 
second Huguenot war. on G'ond6's death (1569), he 
was appointed generalissimo and 'brought about 


the laveuiable peace of St Geimam (1570) Cath- 
arine de’ Medici, however, alarmed at the grow- 
ing jiower of the Huguenots and at Coligny's 
ascendency over young Charles IX., determined 
by one desperate stroke to regain her power ; 
and Coligny was one of the first victims in the 
massacre of St Bartholomew, 24th August 1572. 
He was the noblest Frenchman of his time. His 
religious zeal was purely disinterested, and he 
had France’s welfare deeply at heart. His great 
aim was to make the Huguenots a national party, 
and to defeat the schemes of Spam, who he saw 
was bent on supremacy. See Lives by Blackburn 
(Phila, 1869). Ber8ier(trans. 1884), Del&borde (Par. 
1880), and Whitehead (1904X [Kol-een-yee.) 

Colins, Alexander (c. 1526-1612), sculptor, 
was born at Mechlin, ana died at Innsbruck. 

Oollard, Frederick William (1772-1800), a 
London piano-manufacturer, born at Wivelis- 
combe, Somerset, like his brother and paitner, 
William Frederick (1776-1866). 

Oolle, R^fkaello del (c. 1490-1566), an Italian 
religious painter. 

Golleoni, Bartolommeo (1400-76), a famous 
condottiere, born near Bergamo. See Life by 
Oscar Browning (1891), and Verrocchio. 

Colley, Sir Gkoroe, born in 1885, went as an 
ensign m the 2d or Queen's Foot to Cape Colony 
in 1854. He was a border magistrate in 1857-58, 
surveyed the Trans-kei, and served with his regi- 
ment in China in 1860. He was then major of 
brigade at Plymouth, and a professor at the Staff 
College. He ably managed the transport service 
in the Ashanti expedition, and in 1875 accom- 
panied Sir Garnet Wolseley to Natal, where he 
w as colonial treasurer, ami prepared a valuable 
report and map of the Transvaal and Swaziland. 
From 1876 to 1880, except for brief service in 
Zululand and the Transvaal, he was private secre- 
tary to Lord Lytton, then viceroy in India. Ap- 
pointed governor and commander-in-chief of Natal 
in April 1880, he commanded against the Boers at 
Lamg’s Nek and Ingogo, and fell, shot through 
the forehead, at Majuba Hill, February 27, 1881. 
See Life by Sir W. Butler (1899). 

Collier, Arthur (1680-1782), was born at 
Steeple Langford lectory, Wiltshire, studied at 
Oxford, and himself became rector of Langford 
in 1704. At Balliol he had devoted himself to 
the study of Descartes and Malebranche ; and his 
Claris Universalis (1713, but written 1703) coin- 
cides remarkably with Berkeley’s Theory of 
Vision (1709). See Life by R Benson (1887). 

Collier, Jeremy, noqjuror, was born at Stow 
cum Quy, Cambridgeshire, 23d September 1650. 
His father was a clerical schoolmaster at 
Ipswich, and here and at Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, he was educated, afterwards becoming 
rector of Ampton near Bury St Edmunds, and 
lecturer at Gray’s Inn. His reply to Burnet's 
Inquiry into the State of Affairs (1688) cost him 
some months in Newgate. He next waged war- 
fare on the crown with incisive pamphlets, and 
was arrested in 1092 on suspicion of being in- 
volved in a Jacobite plot. In 1096 he gave 
absolution to the would-be assassins Friend and 
Parkyns on the scaffold, for which offence he was 
outlawed. In 1097 he published his Short View of 
the Immorality of the English Stage , which fell 
like a thunderbolt among the wits. Congreve and 
Vanbrugh answered angrily, and were crushed 
anew by Collier. Dryden in the preface to his 
Fables (1700) acknowledged that he had been justly 
reproved. Collier continued to prsaoh to a con- 
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gregation of nonjurois, ami was consecrated 
bishop in 1718. He upheld the ‘ usages,' and laid 
himself open to a charge of holding Romish views 
He died April 2(5, 1726 Of his forty-two books 
and pamphlets, those on the stage alone are still 
remembered. His largest works were the Great 
Historical , Geographical , Genealogical , and Poetical 
Dictionary (4 vols. folio, 1701-21), and An Ecclesi- 
astical History of Great Britain (2 vols. folio, 
1708-14 ; new ed. by Lathbury, 1852). 

Collier, John (1708-80), the Lancashire poet, 
'Tim Bobbin,’ was born at Urmston, near Man- 
chester, the son of the curate of Stretford, and 
from 1729 to his death in 1780 was usher or master 
of a school at Milnrow, near Rochdale He early 
wrote verse and painted grotesque pictures , Ins 
rhyming satire, The Blackbird, appeared m 1789, 
and his View of the Lancashire Dialect (in humor- 
ous dialogue), his most notable production, in 
1775. See Lite by Col. Fishwick, prefixed to Ins 
Works (Rochdale, 1895). 

Collier, John Payne, born in London, 1 1th 
January 1789, became in 1809 a parliamentaiy 
reporter for the Times, next for the Morning 
Chronicle , and, called to the bar in 1829, wrote 
regularly for the latter down to 1847. His real 
literary career commenced in 1820 with The 
roetical Decameron. From 1825 to 1827 he issued 
a new edition of Dodsley's Old Plays , ami in 1831 
his History of English Dramatic Poetry, and 
Annals of the Stage to the Restoration. Appointed 
librarian by the Duke of Devonshne, he fiom 
1835 to 1889 published New Facts logardmg 
Shakespeare, followed by an edition of the plays 
(8 vols 1842-44), and Shakesjware's Libiary (1844), 
a reprint of the histories, novels, and eaily 
dramas on which Shakespeare drew. In 1852 he 
announced his discovery of an extensive series 
of marginal annotations m a 17th-century hand 
on a copy of the second Shakespeare folio (1631- 
32) he had bought— the ‘Perkins folio.’ These 
he published as Notes and Emendations to Shake- 
speare, and calmly lifted them into his 1853 
edition of Shakespeare. The emendations were 
furiously applauded or furiously assailed ; the best 
Shakespearian students were more or less scepti- 
cal. Collier’s alleged discovery of his suspiciously 
long-lost notes of Coleridge’s lectures on Shake- 
speare and Milton, delivered in 1811, was also 
called in question When at last in 1S59 the folio 
was sent to the British Museum for examination, 
it was conclusively proved that the boasted 
emendations were recent fabrications. (Jollier 
died at Maidenhead, 17t,h September 1883, and 
after his death -edme manipulated books were 
discovered in his own library. See Dr Ingleby’s 
Complete View of the Shaksperc Controversy (1801) , 
Collier’s own An Old Man's Diary (1871-72) ; and 
Life and Bibliography by Wheatley (1885). 

Collin gs, Jesse (1831-1920), born at Littleham- 
cmn-Exmouth in Devonshire, became head of a 
Birmingham business, and took an active part in 
municipal life. Elected Radical M.P. for Ipswich 
in 1880, he sat for Bordesley (Birmingham) as a 
Unionist (1886-1918), and was specially identified 
with the Agricultural Labourers’ Union and meas- 
ures for promoting allotments and small holdings 
(‘three acres and a cow'). P.C. (1892), he was 
under-secretary for the Home Office in 1895-1902. 
See Life by himself and Sir J. L. Green (1920). 

OolUngwood, Cuthbert, Lord, admiral, was 
born at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 20th September 
1750. He entered the navy at eleven, and from 
1778 his career was closely connected with that 
of Nelson, whom he followed up the ladder of 


piomotion step by step. Among the great natal 
victories in which he bore a prominent pait, weio 
those of Lord Howe off Brest m 1794 , of Lord 
Jervis off Cape St Vincent in 1797 ; and of 
Trafalgar m 1805, where he held the second com- 
mand. A peerage was his reward. Alter several 

{ rears’ uneventful service in the Mediterranean, 
le died at sea, March 7, 1810, and was buried 
beside Nelson, in St Paul’s. See Ids Correspond- 
ence and Life (1828), and shorter Lives by W. 
Davies (2d ed. 1878) and Clark Russell (1891) 
Collins, Anthony, deist, was born 21st June 
1670, at Heston, near Hounslow. He passed from 
Eton to King’s College, Cambridge, and became 
the disciple and friend of John Locke. In 1707 he 
published his Essay concerning the Use of Reason ; 
in 1709 Priestcraft in. Perfection . In 1711 he 
visited Holland, where he made the friendship 
of Le Clere ; m 1713 appeared his Discourse on 
F icc -thinking, best known of all his works, to 
which Bentley replied in his famous Remarks. 
In 1713 Collins made a second visit to Holland; 
in 1718 lie became treasurer for Essex, and in 
1721 issued his Grounds and Reasons of the Chris- 
tian Religion. He died 13th December 1729. 
Collin8, Charles A See Collins, William. 
Collins. John Churton (1848-1908), who 
graduated from Balhol College, Oxford, in 1872, 
w is a lrarnpd critic and editor of English classics, 
and in 1904 became professor of English Litera- 
ture at Birmingham. See Life by Ins son (1911). 

Collins, Michael (1890-1922), Iiisli politician 
and Sinn Fein leader, born near Clonakilty, was 
largely lesponsible for the negotiation of the 
treaty with Great Britain in 1921. He was killed 
in an ambush between Bandon and Macroom. 

Collins, Mortix r (1827-85), the son of a 
Plymouth solicitoi, lesigned m 1856 a mathe- 
matical mastership m Guernsey to devote him- 
self to fiction, essays, verse, &c. Among his 
novels are Sweet Anne Page (1868); Marquis and 
Mei chant (1871) ; Two Plunges for a Pearl (1872) ; 
Mr Canngton, by * Robert Turner Cotton ’ (1878) ; 
Ti ansmig ration (1874); From Midnight to Mid- 
night (1876) ; and A Fight with Fortune (1876) 
See Life (1877) by his second wife (d. 1885) who 
collaborated with him in several works. 

Collins, William, poet, was bom at Chichester, 
25th December 1721, the son of a hatter, who 
was twice mayor. From the prebendal school 
of his native city he passed m 1783 to Win- 
chester, and thence in 1741 to Oxford, as a demy 
of Magdalene Ho took his B.A. m 1748; and 
lia\ ing been pronounoed 4 too indolent even for 
the aimy,’ and dissuaded from entering the 
church, as the sole alternative he came to 
London and sought to make a living by litera- 
ture. He now fell into ‘ irregular habits/ and 
was at times reduced to the greatest straits ; Dr 
Johnson once rescued him from the bailiflfe by 
obtaining an advance from a bookseller on the 
promise of Collins to translate the Poetics of 
Aristotle It was during this period, however, 
that he wrote his Odes, upon which his fame as 
a poet now rests. They attracted no notice at 
the time of their publication (1747k and they 
were little valued even by Gray and Dr Johnson. 
By the death of an uncle in 1749, Collins in* 
harited £2000, which enabled him to retire to 
Chichester, and apparently to pursue a regular 
course of study. It was about this time that he 
met Home, the author of Douglas, and gave him 
his Ode on the Superstitions of the Highlands, a 
poem in which, says Lowell. * the whole 
Romantic School is foreshadowed/ It was first 
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published in the Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh (1788). Before 1758 Col- 
lins felt the approaches of the mental disease to 


which he finally succumbed, and sought relief in 
a visit to France. On his return he gradually 
became worse, and his reason completely gave 
way. though he sometimes had lucid intervals. 
He died on 12th June 1759, so unknown to fame 
that no newspaper of the day has any notice of 
his death. See memoir by W. Moy Thomas, pre- 
fixed to Works (Aldine ed. 1892). 

Oolllna, William, R.A., landscape and figure 
painter, was born in London, September 18, 1788, 
of a Wicklow family. In 1807 he entered the 
Royal Academy as a student; in 1812 his ‘Sale 
of the Pet Lamb’ was sold for 140 guineas ; and 
from this time his pictures became popular. 
He exhibited 169 works, of which the best known 
are the ‘ Blackberry Gatherers ’ and * The Bird- 
catchers * (1814), 4 Scene on the Coast of Norfolk ’ 
(1815), ‘ The Fisherman’s Departure ’ (1826), ' As 
Happy as a King ' (1836), and ‘ Early Morning ’ 
(1846). Collins was elected an R A. in 1820 ; 
studied and sketched in Italy m 1886-88 ; and 
died in London, February 17, 1847. See Life 
(1848) by his elder son, William Wilkie Collins.— 
His second son, Charles Allston Collins 
(1828-78), in early life painted Pre-Raphaelite 
pictures which are valued by collectors. In 
1860 he married the younger daughter of Charles 
Dickens, and having already turned his attention 
to literature, produced The Eye-witness essays 
(I860), two novels, &c. 

Collins, William Wilkie, novelist, elder son 
of William Collins. R.A., was born in London, 
8th January 1824. He was educated partly at 
Highbury, but during 1836-39 was with his 
parents in Italy. After his return he spent four 
years m business, and then entered Lincoln’s 
Inn: but gradually took to literature, the Life 
of his father (1848) being lus earliest production. 
To it succeeded Antonina, or the Fall of Rome 
<1850), Basil (1852), Hide and Seek (1854), The 
Dead Secret (1857), The Woman in White (I860), 
No Name (1862), Armadale (1866), The Moonstone 
<1868), The New Magdalen (1878), &c. — in all, 
nilly a score of novels and collections of novel- 
ettes. He died 23d September 1889. See Swin- 
burne’s Studies in Prose and Poetry (1894). 

Gollinsoa, Peter (1694-1768), botanist and 
naturalist, was born at Hugal Hall, near Win- 
dermere, and became a manufacturer of hosiery. 

CoUinson, Sir Richard (1811-83), admiral and 
arctic navigator 1850-54, was born at Gateshead. 
See Journal of H.M.S. Enterprise , with a memoir 
by his brother (1889). 

Gollot d’Herbois, Jean Marie (1751-96), bom 
in Paris, had been a provincial actor, but was 
attracted by the Revolution back to Paris, where 
his impudence, his loud voice, and his Almanack 
du Pert Girard , secured his election to the 
National Convention. In 1798 he became presi- 
dent of the Convention and a member of the 
murderous Committee of Public Safety. Sent by 
Robespierre to Lyons, he took bloody revenge 
guillotine and grapeshot on the inhabitants 
for having once hissed him off the stage. He 
Joined in Hie successful plot against Robespierre 
(17941 but himself was expelled from the Con- 
vention, and banished to Cayenne (1795), where 
he died. [Kd'lo-der-bwah'.) 

dolman, Geobob, 'the Elder,’ playwright and 
manager, was bom in 1782 at Florence, the son 
*>f the English envoy. He was educated at 
Westminster and Oxford, and called to the bar 


in 1755. In 1760 his first piece, Polly Honey* 
combe, was produced at Drury Lane with great 
success ; next year came The Jealous Wife , and in 
1766 The Clandestine Marriage, written in con- 
junction with Garrick. In 1767 he purchased, 
with three others, Covent Garden Theatre, 
and held the office of manager for seven years, 
when he sold his share. In 1776 he pur- 
chased the Haymarket Theatre from Foote. 
In 1785 he had a stroke of paralysis, and he died 
in confinement 14th August 1794.— His son, 
George Colman, ‘ the Younger,’ was bom Octo- 
ber 21, 1762, and educated at Westminster, 
Oxford, and Aberdeen. During his father’s ill- 
ness he acted as manager of the Haymarket, and 
on his death the patent was transferred to him. 
As Examiner of Plays from 1824 he showed him- 
self both arrogant and finical. In industry he 
rivalled his father, and he made money by his 
John Bull, Iron Chest, Heir at Law , and other 
comedies, and by songs like ‘ Mynheer Van Dunck.’ 
He died 17th October 1836. See his Random 
Records of My Life (1880). 

Colman, St, an Irish monk of Iona, who in 
661 became bishop of Lindisfarne, but in 664 
withdrew to Iona on the defeat of the Celtic 
party at the Council of Whitby. He died in 
Mayo, 8th August 676. 

dolman, Samuel (1882-1920), American painter, 
born in Portland, Maine, studied in Europe in 
1860-62, was elected a member of the National 
Academy m 1862, and first president (1866-71) of 
the American Society of Painters in Water- 
colours. His pictures include scenes from 
Algeria, Germany, France, Italy, and Holland. 

Oolnaghi, Paul (1751-1883), printseller, from 
Italy came to Paris, and then settled in London. 

Colomb, Sir John Charles Ready, a high 
authority on naval matters, was born 1st May 
1838, the son of Gen. G. T. Colomb, and rose to 
be captain m the Royal Marine Artillery 1854-69. 
He was Conservative M.P. for Bow and Bromley 
1886-92, and for Yarmouth 1895-1906 ; in 1888 he 
was made a K.C.M.G. He died 27th May 1909. 

Colonna, a Roman family, which took its 
name from a village among the Alban Hills. 
From it have sprung a pope (Martin V., q.v ). 
several cardinals generals, statesmen, and noted 
scholars, and Vittoria Colonna (c. 1492-1547). 
The daughter of the Constable of Naples, at 
four years old she was betrothed to a boy of the 
same age ; at seventeen they were married. 
After her husband’s death in the battle of Pavia 
(1525), Vittoria found her chief consolation iti 
solitude and the cultivation of the Muse. During 
seven years of her widowhood she resided alter- 
nately at Naples and Ischia, and then in the 
convents of Orvieto and Viterbo. Later she 
lived in Rome, where she died in February 1547. 
She was the loved friend of Michelangelo, admired 
by Ariosto, and the intimate associate of the 
reforming party at the papal court. Her poems 
appeared at Parma in 1588 ; the best edition is 
by Visconti (Rome, 1840). See her Correspond- 
ence (Turin, 1888), Mrs H. Roscoe's Vittoria 
Colonna, her Life and Poems (1868), studies by 
Von Reumont (1881), the Hon. Alethea Lawley 
(1888), and Maud Jerrold (1906). 

Colonna, Giovanni Paolo (c. 1640-96), church* 
composer and head of the Bologna Conservatorio. 

Colonsay, Lord. See M'Nkill. 

Oolquhoun, Archibald Ross (1848-1914), bom 
off the Cape, travelled extensively for engineer- 
ing, political, and journalistic purposes. First 
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Administrator of Mashonaland, he wrote many 
works of travel and politics. [ Ko-hoon '.] 

Colquhoun, John, second sou of Sir James 
Colqunoun of Lugs, was bom in Edinburgh, 0th 
March 1806. studied at Edinburgh University, 
served in tne Dragoons 1829-84, and became a 
supreme authority on sport in Scotland. His 
Moor and Loch (1840) was much extended and 
improved in the 4th (1878) and 6th (1884) editions. 
Rocks and Rivers appeared in 1849 ; Salmon Casts 
and Stray Shots , 1858; and Sporting Days , 1866. 
He died at Edinburgh, 27th May 1885.— His 
uncle, John Campbell Colquhoun (1785-1854), 
wrote much on mesmerism. He was sheriff- 
depute of Dumbartonshire from 1815. 

Oolquhotw, Patrick (1745-1820), born at Dum- 
barton, became in 1782 provost of Glasgow, and 
in 1792 a London police-magistrate He was 
indefatigable in forwarding reforms, and wrote 
innumerable pamphlets, besides Police of the 
Metropolis (1795) and Population and Wealth of 
the British Empire (1814). 

Oollton, Edward (1686-1721), a Bristol mer- 
chant and philanthropist, Tory and high-church- 
man. He bestowed over £70,000 in establish- 
ing or endowing almshouses, schools, and other 
public benefactions. From 1689 he lived chiefly 
at Mortlake. His ‘day’ falls on 18th November, 
and is celebrated yearly at Bristol in dinners 
held by Conservative, Liberal, and non-political 
societies founded in honour of his memory. 

Colt, Samuel (1814-02), inventor, born in 
Hartford, Conn., ran away to sea in 1827, and 
about 1882 travelled o\er America, lecturing on 
chemistry. In 1835 he took out his first patent 
for a revolver, which after the Mexican war was 
adopted for the U.8. army. He expended over 
$2,600,000 on an immense armoury in Hartford, 
where he died, and where his widow erected a 
handsome Episcopal church to his memory. 

Oolton, 0harlk8 Caleb (c. 1780-1832), clergy- 
man, sportsman, gambler, suicide, and author of 
the aphoristic Lacon (2 vols. 1820-22). 

Columba, Colum-cille or Colm, St, was 
born at Gartan, County Donegal, 7th December 
521, the son of a chief related to several of 
the princes then reigning in Ireland and in 
the west of Scotland. lie studied under St 
Finnian at Moville on Strangford Lough and 
under another St Finnian at Clonard ; in 546 
he founded the monastery of Derry, and in 
553 that of Durrow. The belief that he had 
caused the bloody battle of Culdremline in 
561 led to his excommunication and exile from 
his native land. - Accompanied by twelve dis- 
ciples, he fouud a resting-place in the little 
island of Hy (Iona or I Colum-cille). and having 
planted a monastery there (563), he set him- 
self to convert the Northern Piets ; and he 
and his followers founded monasteries on the 
Pictish mainland, the Western Islands, and the 
Orkneys. The parent house of Iona exercised 
supremacy over all these, as well as over the 
Columban churches In Ireland and those after- 
wards established in the north of England. In 
his system the bishops were subordinate to 
the abbots, though episcopal orders were recog- 
nised and bishops only could ordain. The Colum- 
ban churches kept Easter on a different day from 
the Roman churches, aud their clergy had a 
peculiar tonsure. Coluraba’s health began to flail 
In 598, and he died 9th June 697. An Alius pub- 
lished by Dr Todd in the Liber Hymnorum has 
been ascribed to him by unbroken tradition. On 
U>e night before bis death be was engaged on a 


transcript of the Psalter, and the Annals ofCltm- 
macnois state that he wrote three hundred book* 
with his own hand. See the Life by Adamnan 
(q.v.) ; the Life ofColumciUe, compiled by Manus 
CrDonuell (1532), ed. and trails, by O’fcelleher 
and Schoepperle (Illinois Umv. Press, 1918X 

Columban, or Columbanus, St, sometimes 
called ‘ the younger Columba,’ was bom in Lein- 
ster in 543, studied under St Comgall at the 
monastery of Bangor in Down, about 585 went to 
Gaul with twelve companions, and founded the 
monasteries of Anegray, Luxeuil, and Fontaine 
m the Vosges country. His adherence to the 
Celtic Easter involved him in controversy ; and 
the courage with which he rebuked the vices of 
the Burgundian court led to his expulsion. After 
a year or two at Bregenz, on Lake Constance, he 
passed into Lombardy, and in 612 founded the 
monastery of Bobbio, in the Apennines, where he 
died 21st Nov. 615. His writings, all in Latin, 
comprise a monastic rule, six poems on the vanity 
of life, seventeen sermons, and a commentary on 
the Psalms (1878). See Life by Mrs T. Coucannon 
(1915), Latin Life by the mouk Jonas (trans. 
1896), Moutalembert’s Monks of the West, Miss 
Stokes’s Six Months in the Apennines (1892), and 
her Three Months in the Forests of France (1895). 

Columbus, Christopher (Latinised from the 
Italian Cristoforo Colombo; Spanish, Crist6bal 
Colon discoverer of the New World, was born at 
Genoa c. 1446, the son of a wool-comber, and was 
bred to the same trade. But at fourteen he went 
to sea, fought with Tunisian galleys, and about 
1470, wrecked in a sea-fight off Cape St Vin- 
cent, reached the shores of Portugal on a plank. 
In Lisbon he married Filippa Momz. As early as 
1474 he had conceded the design of reaching 
India by sailing westward— a design in which he 
was encomaged by the Florentine astronomer 
Toscanelli ; in 1477 he ‘ sailed 100 leagues beyond 
Thule,' probably to or beyond Iceland; and, 
having also Msited the Cape Verd Islands and 
Sierra Leone, he began to seek a patron for bis 
intended expedition. He applied to John II. of 
Portugal ; later by letters to Henry VII. of 
England ; then to the powerful Duke of Medina 
Cell, who referred him to Isabella the Catholic, 
queen of Castile. After an adverse judgment 
from a board of advisers mainly ecclesiastics, his 
plans were rejected, but afterwards reconsidered ; 
and finally, after seven years of alternate en- 
couragement and repulse, they were accepted 
by Ferdinand aud Isabella in April 1492. On 
Friday, 8d August, Columbus set sail from the 
bar of Saltes, an island near Palos, in com- 
mand of the small Santa Maria , with 50 men, 
and attended by two little caravels, the Pinta 
and the Nina, the whole squadron compris- 
ing only 120 adventurers. He first made the 
Canary Islands ; and though he found it hard to 
keep up the courage and patience of his crews, 
new land was descried on Friday, 12th October— 
now believed to have been Watling’s Island in 
the Bahamas. He then visited Cum and His- 
paniola (Hayti), planted a small colony, and set 
sail with his two caravels (for the flagship had 
been wrecked). After an exceedingly tempestuous 
voyage, he re-entered the port of Palos, March 
15, 1498, and was receive! with the highest 
honours by the court. He sailed on his second 
voyage on 25th September, with three carracks. 
and seventeen small caravels, and on 8d November 
sighted Dominica in the West Indies. After a 
| succession of wretched quarrels with his asao- 
I elates, and a longand desperate illness in Hisp&nW 
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ola, he leturued to Spain much dejected in 14*5. 
His third voyage, begun in 1498, resulted in the 
discovery of the South American mainland. In 
1500 Columbus and his brother were sent home in 
irons by a newly-appointed royal governor ; but 
the king and queen repudiated this action, and 
restorea Columbus to favour. His last great 
Voyage (1502-4), along the south side of the Gull 
of Mexico, was accomplished m the midst of 
great hardships and many distresses, Spanish 
jealousy of the foreigner woiking against him 
on sea no less than at court. He died at 
Valladolid, in Spain, May 20, 1506, and was 
buned m a monastery near Seville, whence 
in 1536 his remains and those of his son 
Diego were removed to Santo Domingo, m His- 
paniola. In 1796 they weie said to have been 
transferred to the cathedral at Havana , arul 
bi ought to 8pain in 1899, they were deposited 
(1902) in Seville cathedral. A man of aident 
impulse and poetical imagination, Columbus was 
hardly the stuff that leaders are made of, con- 
sequently he failed to control the turbulent and 
adventurous spirits among his followers. Al- 
though an honestly and earnestly religious and 
truly conscientious man, he was not seldom 
guilty of acts which subsequently brought him 
many compunctions of conscience. Irritable and 
impetuous, he was, nevei theless, magnanimous 
ana benevolent. His conduct in the capture and 
sale of slaves, though justilled by the jurists and 
divines of the time, was indignantly condemned 
by the queen, and can only be explained by the 
desire of Columbus and the crown to obtain some 
revenue from his new discoveries, and by the 
expectation that while detained in slavery the 
natives might become chustiamsed.— His brother 
Bartholomew, who died in Cuba in 151$, 
assisted him effectively m his labours —Another 
brother, Giacomo (called in Spain Diego) also 
assisted him in his West Indian government — 
Christopher’s eldest son, Diego (c. 1480-1526), 
was the heir to his honours, merits, and mis- 
fortunes ; while a natural son, Don Fernando 
(1488-1539), wrote an important Life of his father 
(Italian translation, Venice, 1571). Seo the Lives 
by Irving (1831), St John (1850), Crompton (1859), 
Helps (1868), Traducci (Eng. trans. 1891), Elton 
(1892), C. K. Adams (1892), and Markham (1892) ; 
his letters, edited by Major (1870) ; the Journal of 
his first voyage (ert. Markham, Hakluyt Soc. 1893); 
Winsor’s Columbus (1891) ; and works by Hari isse 
(1895-1900), Timelier (1904), and F. Young (1906) 

Columella, L. Junius Moderatus, Roman 
writer on agriculture, was born at Gades in Spain, 
and flourished about 60 b.c He resided for some 
time in Syria but chiefly at Rome, and died 
probably at Taren turn. His De Re Rustica, in 12 
books, treats of arable and pasture lands, culture 
of vines, olives, Ac., care of domestic animals, 
Ac., gardening (in dactylic hexameters), arbori- 
culture, Ac. Editions are Schneider’s in Scriptores 
JUi Rusticas (1794), and Postgate’s (1904). 

Colvin. John Russell, born at Calcutta in 
May 1807, was educated at St Andrews and the 
East India College at Haileybury, and in 1826 
went out to Bengal. Private secretaiy to Lord 
Auckland from 1836 to 1842, in 1854 he became 
lieutenant-governor of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces. He died in the fort of Agra, then be- 
sieged by the mutineers, 9th Sept. 1857. See the 
Life in the ‘Rulers of India’ series by his son, 
Sir Auckland Colvin (1895)/— That son, born in 
1888, was educated at Eton and Haileybury, 
entered the India Civil Sendee in 1858. in 1880 


was appointed English Controller -general In 
Egypt, in 1881 was made a K.C.M.G., in 1887-92 
was lieutenant-governor of the N.W. Provinces, 
and died 26th March 1908. 

Colvin, Sir Sidney, born at Norwood, Surrey, 
18th June 1845, studied at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he gamed the chancellor’s medal 
for English verse (1865), and, graduating in 1867 
as third classic, became a fellow in 1869. He was 
elected Slade professor of Fine Art at Cambridge 
in 1873, and director of the Fitzwilliam Museum 
m 1876, a post which he resigned on becoming 
keeper of the Department of Prints and Drawings 
m the British Museum (1884-1912). His writings, 
for periodicals or in book-form, aie marked by 
accurate scholarship and poetic feeling, and deal 
with Dtirer, Flaxman, Landor, Keats, R. L. 8., 
Ac. He died May 11, 1927. See his Memories (1921). 

Combe, Abram (1785-1827), an Edinburgh 
socialist, a disciple of Robert Owen. 

Combe, George, phrenologist and moral philo- 
sopher, was born, a brewer’s son, in Edinburgh, 
October 21, 1788. He became a Writer to the 
Signet in 1312, and practised till 1837, when he 
devoted himself to popularising his views on 
ihrenology and education. Through Spurzhemi 
m became a convert to phrenology, and wrote 
Essays on Phrenology (1819) and Elements of 
Phrenology (1824, 9th ed. 1862). But his most 
important production is The Constitution of Man 
(1828 ; 10th ed. 1898), which was violently opposed 
as inimical to revealed religion. He numbered 
amongst his friends Cobden, Robert Chambers, 
and ‘George Eliot.’ He travelled and lectured 
in the United Kingdom, Germany, and America, 
and published Notes on the United States (1841). 
Comlie niarned, in 1883, Cecilia (1794-1868), 
daughter of Mrs Siddons ; he died 14th August 
1858. Other works were lectures on Popular 
Education (1838), Moral Philosophy (1840), Prin- 
ciples of Criminal Legislation (1854), The Currency 
Question (1855), The Relation between Science and 
Religion (1857). Combe’s ideas on popular educa- 
tion were carried out for some years in a secular 
school which he founded in Edinburgh in 1848, 
wlieie the sciences were taught, including physi- 
ology and phrenology. See Life by C. Gibbon 
(1878); and Combe’s views and articles on Educa- 
tion, collected by Jolly (1879).— His brother, 
Andrew, M.D., was born in Edinburgh, October 
27, 1797, and in 1823 commenced to practise there. 
In 1836 lie received the appointment of physician 
to the king of the Belgians, but his health failing, 
he returned to Scotland, where in 1838 he became 
a physician to Queen Victoria. He died at 
Gorgie, near Edinburgh, August 9, 1847. His 
Principles of Physiology (1884) reached a 16th 
edition in 1860. See Life by George Combe 
(1850). [Koam.] 

Oombe, William, author of Dr Syntax, was 
born at Bristol in 1741, and educated at* Eton and 
Oxford, which he quitted without a degree. 
4 Godson ’ (or natural son) of a rich London alder- 
man, who died in 1762, leaving him £2100, he led 
for some years the life of an adventurer, now 
keeping a princely style at the fashionable water- 
ing-places, anon a cook at Douai, and a common 
soldier. The last forty-three years of his life 
were passed mostly within the ‘rules’ of the 
King’s Bench debtors’ prison : but he died at 
Lambeth, 19th June 1828. Of his eighty-six 
works published between 1774 and 1824, the 
Thru Tours of Dr Syntax (1812-21) alone are 
remembered, and even they owe much to Row* 
land sou’s illustrations. [JCoom.] 
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Combe rmere, Staplkton-Cqtton, Viscount, 
field-marshal, sou of Sir Robert Salusbury 
Cotton, Bart., of Combermere Abbey, Cheshire, 
was born 14th November 1772 at Llewenny Hall, 
Denbighshire. Educated at Audletn and West- 
minster School, he entered the army in 1790, and 
in 1794 was made lieutenant-colonel of a new 
regiment of light dragoons, with whom he served 
four years in India. In 1808 he proceeded to the 
Peninsula ; in 1809 succeeded to the baronetcy ; 
and in 1810 was appointed to the command of 
the whole allied cavalry. He was present at the 
battles of Talavera, Llerena, Salamanca, the Pyre- 
nees, Orthez, and Toulouse ; m 1814 was created 
Baron Combermere ; and, though not at Waterloo, 
commanded the cavalry of the aimy of occupa- 
tion m France. He was commander of the 
forces in the West Indies, 1817-20; command**!- 
m-chief in Ireland, 1822-25; and commander m 
India, 1825-30, where m 1827 he captured the Jat 
fortress of Bhaitpur. Made a viscount m 1827, 
Constable of the Tower m 1852, and a field- 
marshal in 1855, he died 21st February 1865. 
See his Correspondence (2 vols. 1860). 

Combes, Francois (1816-90), historian, was 
born at Albi, and died at Bordeaux. 

Comenius, or Komenski, John Amos, educa- 
tional reformer, was born 26th March 1592, m 
Moravia, either at Comna or at Nivmtz. His 
parents belonged to the Moravian Brethren. He 
studied at Herborn (1612) and then at Heidel- 
berg, became rector of the Moravian school of 
Prerau (1614-16) and minister at Fulnek, but 
lost all his property and library m 1621, when 
that town was taken by the Impel lalists. Settling 
at Lissa in Poland (1628), he here worked out his 
new theory of education, w'rote Ins DuUuiica 
Magna , and was chosen bishop oi the Moravian 
Brethren in 1632. In 1631 lie published his 
Janua IAnguarum Resetata, and m 1639 Ins Pan- 
soplaas Prodromes. In 1641 ho was invited to 
England by parliament to assist m letorming 
the system of public instruction ; but owing to 
the outbreak of the Civil War theie, he went 
to Sweden (1642). He returned to Lissa m 1648, 
and m 1660 went to Saros-Patak, Hungary. Here 
he composed his Orbxs Sensuahum Pictus (Nurem. 
1658), the fl rst picture-book for children. Fin- 
ally, he settled in Amsterdam, and died at Naai- 
den 15th November 1671. See Lives bv Laurie 
(1881) and Kvacsala (German, 1892), and Keat- 
ingo’s translation of The (heat Didactic (1896). 

Oomgall, St (c. 615-002), founded about boS 
the great abbey of Bangor, in County Down. 

dominos, Phim*pk df. (1445-1509), a French 
statesman and historian, born at the castle of 
Coniines near Courtrai, in 1463 entered the court 
of Burgundy, but in 1472 passed oier to the 
service of Louis XI. of France He was rewarded 
with the rich ftef of Talmont, wedded the heiress 
of Argenton, and became one of Louis’s most 
trusted advisers. Louis’s death brought him the 
loss of much property, and even eight months’ 
imprisonment in an iron cage; but in 1493 he 
was restored to a measure of favour. He accom- 
panied Charles VIII. on his Italian expedition 
(1494), was present at the battle of Fomovo, and 
met Machiavcdh lie held places and pensions 
under Louis XU. His Mhnoues (1524; best 
ed. by Chant-elaiue, 1881), dealing mainly with 
Louis XL, but partly with C'liailes VIII., are the 
earliest French example of history as distinguished 
from the chronicle : Danett’s English translation 
(1601) was edited by C. Wliibley m 1897. See 
his Lettres el Negotiations, edited by Kervyn 


de Lettenhove (Brussels, 1867-68), and Whibley’a 
Literary Portraits (1904), [Kom-een' ] 

Com' modus, Lucius Aurelius (161-192 a.d.), 
from 180 Roman emperor, was the son of the 

S ;reat Maicus Aurelius and the profligate Faustina. 
Ie was carefully educated, but lived to become 
one of the most worthless and bloody wretches 
that ever disgraced a throne. At his father’s 
death he was fighting the Marcomanui on the 
upper Danube, but at once concluded a tieaty, 
and hastened to Rome. After the discovery 
of his sister Lucilla’s plot against his life in 183, 
he gave uncontrolled vent to his savagery. At 
length his mistress, Marcia, finding her own 
name maiked down m his tablets foi death, tiled 
lirst to poison him, then had him stiangled by 
Narcissus, a lamous athlete. 

Common, Andrew Ainslie. astronomer at 
Ealing, was born at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 7th 
August 1841, and died m 1903. 

Comne'nu8, a family, originally Italian, of 
which many members occupied the Byzantine 
Illume fiom 1057 to 1185 and that of Trebizoud 
from 1204 to 1461 See Alexius, Isaac, and Anna 
Comnfna —David Comnenus, the last in Trebi- 
zond, was executed at Adnanople in 1462, with 
all Ins family, by Mohammed II. The attempt to 
derive the Bonaparte family fiom a branch of 
the Comneni settled m Corsica is baseless. 

Comonfort. Ygnacio (1812-63), President of 
Mexico for two months m 1857-58. 

Comparetti, Domfnico (1835-1927), bom at 
Rome, in 1S59 was appointed to the chair of 
Gieek at Pisa and subsequently at Florence and 
at Rome Among his works are one on Greek 
dialects in South Italy (1866), Vngil the Magi- 
cian (1872; Eng tra’>s. 1895), Homer and Phis- 
tiatus (1881), Canti et Rncconti del Popolo Iial - 
uiiio (1869 et seq , in conjunction with D’Ancona), 
and Book o/Btndibad (Folklore Soc. 1882). 

Compton, Henry (1632-1713), youngest son of 
the second Km l of Northampton, had seen some 
military service, when in 1662 he entered the 
church ; m 1674 he became Bishop of Oxford, 
and in 1675 of London. Suspended for two 
vears under Janies II., he cordially welcomed 
William of Oiange. 

Comte, Auguste, the founder of Positivism, 
was born 19th January 1798 at Montpellier. At 
the Lyc4e there lie was distinguished equally 
foi Ins aptitude for mathematics and his resist- 
ance to official authority ; at the Ecole roly- 
technique m Paris (1814-16) he took the lead 
m a protest of the students against the manners 
of one of the tutors, and was expelled. A few 
months were spent with his parents, and then 
Comte returned to Paris, where for a time he 
made a scanty living by teaching mathematics. 
Already, it seems, he had freed lumself from the 
influence of all existing social and religious 
theories, and a reforming zeal was beginning to 
possess lus mind, when in 1818 lie came into con- 
tact with Saint-Simon, by whom his inclination 
towards the reconstruction of thought and life 
was strengthened. Comte remained for six 
years the disciple and collaborator of the older 
thinker; but there gradually became apparent 
a disagieement of aim and method, and the 
necessity felt by Comte of asserting the inde- 
pendence of his own conceptions led to a violent 
rupture. In 1825 Comte married, but the union 
proved unhappy, and after seventeen years of 
intermittent discord ended in a separation. In 
1828 Comte began a course of lectures in exposL 
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tion of his system of philosophy, which was 
attended by several eminent men or science, but 
the coarse was for a few months interrupted by 
an attack of insanity. His labours were after- 
wards resumed, and during the publication of 
his PhUosophis Positive (6 vols. 1880-42) he made 
his livelihood chiefly as examiner and tutor in 
the Bcole Polytechnique. After these positions 
were taken from him, owing to the prejudices 
of his colleagues, he resumed the private teaching 
of mathematics, but in his later years he was 
supported entirely by a ‘subsidy* from J. S. 
Mill, Grote, and other friends. In 1845! Comte 
became acquainted with Clothilde de Vaux, and 
until her death within a year afterwards a 
close intimacy was maintained between them. 
On Corate's side it was a pure and passionate 
attachment, and its influence is clearly shown in 
his later works, especially in the most important 
of these, the Politique Positive. Comte died 5th 
September 1857, anti was buried in P^re-la-Cliaise. 

The aim of the Positive philosophy is to organise 
our knowledge of the world, of man, of society 
into a consistent whole. All human conceptions 
are regarded as having passed through a theo- 
logical and then a metaphysical stage into a 
positive or experiential stage. The abstract 
sciences form a hierarchy— mathematics, astro- 
nomy, physics, chemistry, biology, sociology. 
The sociological development is from militarism 
to industrialism ; the iullest life, according to 
the Positive polity, is that which rests on the 
fullest knowledge. The main office of a reor- 
ganised spiritual power is to strengthen the 
social tendencies of man at the expense of the 
personal or individual. In the Positive religion 
(it being impossible to affirm or deny the idea of a 
Deity) tne object of reverence and love is Human- 
ity, a unity consisting of all men and women, 
past, present, and to come, whose lives are 
devoted to the well-being and progress of the race. 

Comte’s works are Cours de Philosophle Posi- 
tive (6 vols. 1880-42 ; freely translated into Eng- 
lish and condensed by Harriet Martineau, 2 vols. 
1858), Traiti Elimentaire de Giometrie Analytique 
(1843), TraiU d'Astronomie Populaire (1845), Dis- 
cours mr V Ensemble du Positivisms (1848), Systems 
de Politique Positive (4 vols. 1851-54 ; Eng. trans. 
1875-77), and Catichisme Positiviste, on Sommaire 
Exposition de la Religion Universelle (1852 ; trans. 
(1888). Comte’s Testament was published in 1884, 
his litres in 1902-5. See books by Ingrain, 
Hutton, Gruber, and Deherme (1909) [Kon?t.] 

Oomyn, Cummino, or Cumyn, a family which 
took its name from the town of Coniines, near 
Lille, on the Franco- Belgian frontier. While 
one branch remained there, and gave birth to 
Philippe de Comines (q.v.), another followed 
William of Normandy to England. In 1069 the 
Conqueror made Robert of Coniines, or Corny n, 
Earl of Northumberland ; his younger son, 
William, became Chancellor of Scotland about 
1133. By 1250 his descendants in Scotland 
included four Earls (Buchan, Menteitli, Angus, 
and Athole) and thirty- two belted knights of 
the name of Comyn ; but seventy years after- 
wards this great house was overthrown. See 
Bruce, and Mrs Cumming-Bruce’s Family Records 
of (he Bruces and the Comyns (Edin. 1870). 

Gonant, Thomas Jefferson (1802-91), biblical 
scholar, filled chairs of Languages in various 
colleges. He made new versions of both Old 
and New Testaments, translated Gesenius’ 
Hebrew grammar, and was one of the American 
committee for the revision of the Old Testament. 


Ckmde, Louis I. de Bourbon, Prince de, 
younger brother of Antony of Bourbon, king of 
Navarre, was born 7th May 1580. During the 
wars between Henry II. and Spain, he distin- 
guished himself at the siege of Meta, the battle 
of St Quentin, And the capture of Calais from 
the English. On Francis II. 's accession (1559), 
Conde, like his brother, joined the Huguenots, 
took part (1500) in the unlucky Conspiracy of 
Ambolse against the Guises, and escaped execu- 
tion only by the death of the king. The regent, 
Catharine de M6dicis, the Guises r bitter enemy, 
made concessions to the Huguenots, and Conde 
became governor of Picardy. The massacre of 
Huguenots at Vassy by Guise (1562) led to the 
first civil war, and Cond6 and Coligny gathered 
a Huguonot army; but at Dreux Cond6 was 
defeated and taken prisoner. In the second 
Huguenot war (1567-69) Cond6 had coins struck 
with the inscription : ‘ Louis XIII., first Chris- 
tian king of France ; ' but at Jarnac (1569) he was 
defeated, taken prisoner, and shot. 

His great-grandson, Louis Prince de Cond6, 
known as ‘ the Great Conde,’ was bom 8th Sep- 
tember 1621, and educated by the Jesuits at 
Bourges. In 1648, as generalissimo of the 
French forces, he defeated the Spaniards at 
Rocroi ; and in 1644 and 1645 lie defeated the 
Bavarians at Freiburg and Nordlingen. The cap- 
ture of Dunkiik followed in 1646, and a great 
victory at Lens in 1648 over the famous Spanish 
infantry. The court party came to terms with 
the Fronde by his help; but Cond6 gave such 
offence to the queen and Mazarin by his arro- 
gance that they imprisoned him and his brothers 
for a y ear. But popular feeling forced Mazarin to 
leave Paris and set Cond6 at liberty, who erelong 
raised an army and began the third war of the 
Fronde. At Bleneau he defeated the royal 
troops, but was at length forced by Turenne to 
Paris, where he was defeated, and a peace was 
concluded (1653). Its terms, however, Cond6 
would not accept, and going over to Spain, served 
for six years against his country. The battle of 
the Dunes, near Dunkirk, where Turenne, aided 
by 6000 of Cromwell’s Ironsides, defeated the 
Spaniards, put an end to the war. Yet so formid- 
able was uond6 still, that the young king found 
it advisable to restore him to all his honours and 
estates. In the next war with Spain, Franche 
Comt6 was overran by his advice and help (1668). 
In 1674 he fought lus last battle at Seneffe, against 
William of Orange. It lasted seventeen hours, 
and both sides claimed the victory. On Turenne’s 
death in 1675, Cond6 succeeded him in the com- 
mand of the army on the Rhine, but his health 
now rendered him unfit for active service. Re- 
tiring to Chantilly, he lived there till his death 
on llth December 1686, associating much with 
Moliere, Racme, Boileau, and La Bruyire. He 
had always scoffed at religion, but the year before 
his death he announced his conversion, and took 
especial pleasure in the society of Bossuet. He 
had no political genius, and as a commander he 
owed his successes more to fiery energy than to 
military talent. See Lives by Mahon (trails. 1845 ), 
Fitzpatrick (2d ed. 1874), and E. Godley ( 1915 ) ; 
and the Due d’Aumale’s Jlistolre lies Princes ds 
Condi (7 vols. 1869-96). [Kon^-day. J 

Condor, Josiah (1789-1855), a London book- 
seller, editor, author. — Ilisgiandson, Lieut.-Col. 
Claude Reionier Conder, born at Cheltenham, 
29th Dec. 1848, entered the Royal Engineers in 
1870, and was employed in the Palestine Explora- 
tion survey 1872-77. lie afterwards served in 
Egypt and Bochuanaland, and then on the staff 
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of the Ordnance Survey at home. He has written 
much on Palestine. He died 16th February 1910. 

Oondlllao, Etienne Bonnot de Mably de, 
a French philosopher, the founder of Sensation- 
alism, was born of a noble family at Grenoble, 
30th ‘September 1715. As a child his delicate 
health delayed his progress in education ; but in 
youth he numbered among his friends Rousseau, 
Diderot, Duclos, Ac. Many of his works were 
composed for his pupil, the Duke of Parma, 

g randson of Louis Xlv. ; and he was titular AbW 
e Mureaux. He was chosen a member of the 
French Academy in 1768. He withdrew to his 
estate of Flux, near Beaugency, and died on August 
8, 1780. He based all knowledge on the senses. 
Among his works were Essai sur VOmgine 
des Connaissances Humaines (1746), TraiU des 
tiystemes (1749), Traiti des Sensations (1754), 
Logique (1781), and Langne des Calculs (1798). 
The first of several editions of his C Euvres Com - 
pletes appeared in 1798. See monographs by 
Robert (Paris, 1869), R6thor6 (1864), Dewaule 
(1892), and Saltykow (1901). [Kon^-dee'yak.) 

Oondorcet, Marie Jean Antoine Nicolas 
Caritat, Marquis de, was born, the son of a 
cavalry officer, at Ribemont, near St Quentin, 
on September 17, 1743. In childhood he breathed 
the closest atmosphere of clerical and aristocratic 
exclusiveness, with the result of making linn in 
after years the enemy of all privilege and a 
thorough-going sceptic. At thirteen, after dis- 
tinguishing himself in the Jesuit school at 
Rheims, he began his mathematical studies at 
the College of Navarre in Paris. His success 
was rapid and brilliant; and the high approval 
of Clairaut and D’Alembert determined his 
future. His Essai sur It Calcul Integral (1765) 
won him a seat in the Academy of Sciences; in 
1781 he entered the French Academy He took an 
active part in the Encyclopfahe. On the outbreak 
of the Revolution he made eloquent speeches 
and wrote famous pamphlets on the popular 
side, was sent by Paris to the Legislative As- 
sembly in 1791, and m 1792 became president of 
the Assembly. He voted that the king should 
receive the most severe punishment except 
death, and, as deputy for Aisne in the National 
Convention, he sided usually with the Girondists. 
Accused and condemned by the extreme party, 
he found refuge m the house of a generous lady, 
Madame Vernet, for eight months ; but, driven to 
change his place of concealment, was recog- 
nised and lodged iu the jail of Bourg-la-Reine, 
where he was found dead the next morning, 8th 
April 1794. In his Progres de l’ Esprit Humam 
(1794) written in hiding, he insisted on the 
justice and necessity of establishing a perfect 
equality of civil and political rights between the 
individuals of both "Sexes, and proclaimed the 
indefinite perfectibility of the human race. II is 
complete works have been issued in 1804 (21 vols.) 
and 1847-49 (12 vols., with a Life by Arago). See 
his Correspondence with Turgot (1888), and Life by 
Robinet (1898) and Cahen (1904). [Kon ff -dor-say.] 
Oonegllano. See Cima. 

Confucius is a Latinised form of the Chinese 
K'ung FA-tsze. or ‘the Master K'ung,’ K'ung 
being the family name of the sage, and Fft-tsze the 
denomination applied to him by his disciples. 
He was born in 551 b.c., at Ch'ueh village, in the 
state of Lft, a part of the present province of 
Shan-tung. His lineage is traced through the 
dukes of Sung to the kings of the Shang or Yin 
dynasty. His father, a distinguished soldier, 
died in the child's third year, leaving the mother 


in straitened circumstances. The sage tells us 
that ‘at fifteen his mind was set on learning, and 
at thirty he stood firm in his convictions. He 
married at nineteen, and had a son Lt and two 
daughters. About the time of his marriage we 
find him in charge of the public stores of grain 
and of the public herds ; in 581 he commenced 
his career as a teacher. In 501 the duke of 
Lff appointed him governor of the town of 
Chung-tft, where a marvellous reformation in 
the manners of the people speedily took place 
The next year saw him first minister of works, 
and next minister of crime ; and for three years 
Confucius was the idol of the people. But this 
success did not last long. The prosperity of the 
state awakened the jealousy and fears of its 
neighbours, who brought about a breach be- 
tween Confucius and his duke; and in 497 
Confucius left Lft, not returning till 485 or 484* 
During this long period he visited many states, 
attended always oy a company of liis disciples. 
On his final recall to Lft by a new duke, he was 
well received, but did not re-enter political, life. 
In hm last years he is said to have put the 
finishing hand to his labours on the ancient 
writings. He himself tells us that he reformed the 
music to which the ancient odes were sung, and 
edited the odes themselves ; probably then also 
he wrote the only classical work assigned to 
his own pencil— the Ch'un Ch'iH , embracing the 
events m the history of Lti from 722 to 481 b.c. 
In the Con/ucian Analects , or memorabilia com- 
piled soon after his death, we have abundant 
information of the Master’s sayings and doings. 
It is often said that Confucianism is a system 
of morality without religion. That Confucius 
was emphatically a moral teacher is true; his 
greatest achievement as such was his formulating 
the golden rule, ‘What you do not wish done 
to yourself, do not do to others.’ And though 
this high morality was not without a religious 
sanction, we do not fl i in Confucius the expres- 
sions of a fervent piety, and his model or ideal 
man does not commune with God or implore 
forgiveness. Duke Ai, who had been unable to 
follow liis counsels, caused a temple to be built, 
where sacrifices or offerings should be presented 
to the sage from generation to generation. Suc- 
ceeding dynasties did honour to him by titles and 
offerings ; and none more so than the late Manchft- 
Tatar dynasty. The lineal representative of the 
sage, with the title of kung or duke, ranked next 
to the members of the imperial house. Although 
not a state religion in republican China, Con- 
fucianism is the recognised basis of the ethical 
teaching m national education. See Legge’s 
Chinese Classics, vol. i. (1861), and Confucius’Life 
and Teaching (6th ed 1887); German works by 
Plath (1866-75), Faber (1878), and Gabelenti 
(1888) ; G. G Alexander’s Confucius the Grtat 
Teacher (1891); J. J. M. de Groot’s Religion in 
China (1912); Confucianism and its Rivals , by 
Prof. H. A. Giles (1915) ; The Ethics of Confucius , 
with Commentary by M. M. Dawson (1915). 

Congreve, Richard (1818-99), Positivist evan- 
gel ist, was born at Leamington, and educated 
under Arnold at Rugby. Of Wadham College, 
Oxford, he was a scholar, fellow, and tutor, 
but resigned after having become definitively a 
disciple of Comte. In 1855 he published a good 
edition of Aristotle’s Politics . later works are 
Lectures on the Roman Empire of the West (1855), 
Elisabeth of England (1862), and Essays (1874X 
besides many Positivist sermons and addresses. 

Congreve, William, the greatest master of the 
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English comedy of repartee, was born at Bardsey, 
near Leeds, and baptised on February 10, 1070. 
He was educated at Kilkenny and at Trinity 
College, Dublin ; and in London he entered the 
Middle Temple. His first publication was Incog- 
nita , or Love and Duty Reconciled (1691), a novel 
of cross-purposes and disguises; his translation 
of the eleventh satire of Juvenal appealed in 
Dryden’s Juvenal and Persius (1092). In January 
1098 his comedy the Old Bachelor was brought out 
-under Dryden’s auspices, and had a brilliant suc- 
cess. His second comedy, the Double Dealer , 
which appeared in November 1698, was m 6very 
way stronger than the Old Bachelot , out the 
satire on the heartless sexual morals of the tune 
was too serious to please the people satmsed. 
The Mourning Muse of Alexis, a poetic dialogue 
•on Queen Mary’s death, was as full of artificial 
ponceits as Incognita. Love for Love, the finest 
prose comedy in the English language, was pro- 
duced in 1695. So late as 1842 Macready revived 
it (modified of course) at Drury Lane, and 
there have been still later revivals (as in 1871). 
Abundant and brilliant as is the wit, the corusca- 
tions do not, as in Congreve’s other plays, out- 
dazzle the sweeter and softer light ol the 
humour ; and the chaiacterisation is true, some of 
it beautiful. In 1697 Congreve’s one tragedy, the 
Mourning Bride , appeared. The honours it re- 
ceived in the 18th century wore as excessi\ e as the 
contempt it met with in the 19th ; although no 
doubt it is fhll of improbabilities Congreve 
was next busily occupied in the famous Jeiemy 
Collier controversy, defending the morality of the 
new stage. Congi eve’s last play, The 1 Vay of the 
World (1700), though quite as full of intellectual 
brilliance as Love for Love, and evidently written 
with more care, not to say labour, lacks the 
humorous impulse seen in Congreve’s master- 
piece. It was received with comparative cold- 
ness, and Congreve wrote no more lor the stage ; 
hut he lived till January 19, 1729. Socially Ins 
life was one unbroken success, m spite of some 
physical suffering. Leigh Ujmt’s (1840) was long 
the standard edition ; the Complete Works were 
edited by Montague Summers (1923), the Plays 
by Ewald (* Mermaid,’ 1888), Street (1895), Dobi^e 
<1935). See the Life by Gosse (new ed. 1924). 

Congreve, Sir William (1772-1828), eldest 
son of Sir William Congreve, Bart , Comptroller 
of the Woolwich Laboratory, parsed through 
Woolwich Academy, and in 1808 invented the 
Congreve rocket. He became an F.R.S. and 
M.P. for Gatton. 

Conlngton, John, classical scholar, was boin 
at Boston, 10th August 1825. He was educated 
at Beverley, and for five years at Rugby, obtained 
a derayship at Magdalen College, Oxford, in 1848, 
and next year carried off the Hertford and Ireland 
scholarships. In 1846 he migrated to University 
College, where in 1848 he was elected a fellow. 
Determining not to take orders, he tried the study 
of law, but soon abandoned it, and was Latin 
professor at Oxford from 1854 until his untimely 
death at his native place, 23d October 1869. His 
greatest work is his edition of Virgil (3 vols. 
1801-68), with its singularly subtle and suggestive 
essays. He published, among other translations, 
a metrical version of Horace’s Odes (1863) ; Mneid 
(1800X i n Scott’s ballad-metre ; Iliad (1868), in 
Spenserian stanza* and Horace’s Satires and 
RpUtUs (1809), in the couplet of Pope. In 1872 
appeared his edition of Persius and his Miscel- 
laneous Writings, with a short Life by Prof. 
H. J. 8. Smith. 


Conklin g, Rosiotc (1829-88), born in Albany, 
N.Y., sat in congress as a Republican, 1868-62, 
1864-66 ; m the senate, 1867, 1878, 1879. In 1876 
lie received 93 votes for the presidential nomina- 
tion ; in 1880, supporting Grant and opposing 
Blame, he split the Republican party. 

Connaught, Arthur William, Duke of, third 
son of Queen Victoria, was bom at Buckingham 
Palace, 1st May 1850, entered Woolwich Academy 
in 1866, in 1879 mairied the Princess Louise 
Margaret of Pmssia (1800-1917). F.M. (1902), In- 
spec toi-geneial ol the Foices (1904-7), he was Coni- 
niander-in-chief in the Mediterranean (1907-9). 
In 1911-16 lie was Governor-general of Canada 
Of Ins children, Margaret (1882-1920) mamed 
(1906) Gustaf Adolf, Crown Prince of Sweden , 
Pi nice Aithur (b. 1883) married the Dnchrs* 
of Kile (1913), and was Governor-general of South 
Afnca in 1920-23 ; Patncia(b. 1886) man led Hon. 
Alex. Ramsay, D.S.O., R.N., in 1919. 

Conolly, Arthur (1807-c. 1842), went out to 
India, lose to be captain, and was executed at 
Bokhara, with Col. Stodaart, whose rescue had 
been the object of his mission. In 1829-30 he 
had journeyed overland to India by way of St 
Petersburg, Astrabad, and Kandahar. 

Conolly, John (1794-1866), physician, born at 
Maiket Rason, Lincolnshire, graduated at Edin- 
burgh in 1821, and m 1827 settled m London, 
where he was for two years a proiessor in Uni- 
veisity College. From 1839 to 1844 he was resi- 
dent physician at Han well Asylum ; afterwards 
he was visiting physician. Under him mechanical 
lestiamt was discontinued; and although his 
views vveie admittedly not original, to him the 
revolution in our asylum management is mainly 
due. See Memoir by Sir James Clark (1869). 

Conrad, or Konrad I , king of the Germans, 
was the son of the Count of Franconia, and 
nephew of the Emperor Arnulf. Elected king on 
the extinction of the direct Carlovmgian line iu 
911, he gradually re-established the imperial 
authority over most of the German princes, 
carried on an unsuccessful war with France, ana 
at last fell mortally wounded at Quedlinburg 
(918) in a battle with the Hungarians. 

Conrad II. (c. 990-1039), elected king of the 
Gei mans in 1024, was the son of the Duke of 
Franconia In 1020 lie crossed the Alps, chas- 
tised the rebellious Italians, was crowned at 
Milan, and was anointed Roman emperor by the 
pope. He was soon recalled to Germany to put 
down four revolts, which he achieved by 1083. 
In 1032 he succeeded to the kingdom of Bur- 
gundy , in 1036 a fresh rebellion recalled him 
to Italy; but this tune he was forced to grant 
various privileges to his Italian subjects. Shortly 
after his return he died at Utrecht. 

Conrad III. (1093-1152), the first Hohenstaufen 
king of the Germans, wus the son of Frederick of 
Swabia. While unaer twenty, he had bravely 
supported Henry V., who in return granted him 
the duchy of Franconia. He unsuccessfully con- 
tested the crown of Italy with the Emperor 
Lothair of Saxony, on whose death the princet of 
Germany, fearing the growing preponderance of 
the Guelph party, offered Conrad the throne, and 
he was crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle, 21st February 
1138. He was immediately involved in a quarrel 
with Henry the Proud, Duke of Bavaria and 
Saxony, and head of the Guelpha in Germany ; 
and the struggle was continued under Henry’s 
son, Henry the Lion (q.v.). When St Bernard 
of Clairvaux preached a new crusade, Conrad set 
out for Palestine witli a large army <1147). A 
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new Bavarian rebellion was defeated before bis 
death at Bamberg. 

Conrad of Montferrat held Tyre against 
Salad m, and was stabbed by an assassin in 1192. 

Conrad von Wtirxburg, poet, died at Basel 
in 1287. His unfinished Trojan War , in 60,000 
lines, is inferior to his smaller nariative poems. 

Conrad, Joseph (Teodor Jozef Konrad Ivor- 
zenmwski 1857-1924), waH born in tbe Ukiaine of 
Polish parentage, became a sailor (1874-94), a lint- 
ish subject (1884), and a noted English novelist 
and stylist, his first book Almayer's Folly (1895). 

Conradln of Swabia (1252-68), the last 
Hohenstaufen emperor, was the son of Conrad 
IV. (1237-54) His uncle, Manfred (q.v.), had 
assumed the crown of Sicily on a rumour of Con- 
rad in’s death, and Pope Clement VI. ’s hatied of 
the Iiohenstaufens led him to otter the crown of 
the Two Sicilies to Charles of Anjou, who invaded 
Italy and slew Manfred at Benevento (1266). But 
the Neapolitans, detesting their new master, sent 
deputies to Bavaria to invite Conradm to assert 
his rights. Conradin accordingly appeared in 
Italy with 10,000 men, gained several victories over 
the French, but was defeated near Tagliaeo/zo, 
22d August 12(58, and taken prisoner along with 
Frederick of Baden. With the pope’s consent, 
they were executed at Naples. 

Conrart, Valentin (1G03-75), a founder of the 
French Academy, fiom 1634 its first secretaiy 

Consalvl, Ercole (1757-1824), who was liorn 
and died at Rome, was made caidinal and secre- 
tary of state by Pope Pius VII (1800), and con- 
cluded the concordat with Napoleon (1801) At 
the Congress of Vienna he secured the lestoiation 
of the Papal States ; as papal secretary he sup- 
pressed all monopolies, feudal taxes, and exclusive 
rights. He was a liberal pation of science and 
art. See Life by E. Daudet (Par. 18o(>). 

Conscience, Hendrik (1812-83), Flemish novel- 
ist, was born at Antwerp, and died at Brussels, 
director since 1866 of the Wiertz Museum His 
Phantazy (1837), a fine collection of tales, ami Ins 
most popular romance, De Leeuw van Vlaendercn 
(1838), early made his name deal to Ins fellow- 
countrymen ; but it was bis senes of chatming 
pictures of Flotmsh life, beginning with Hoe man 
schilder wordt (1843), that, tlnough tianslations, 
earned his name ovei Europe A complete 
edition appeared at Antweip (1867-80), another 
in 1912. See Lives by Eekhoud (Brussels, 1881) 
and Pol de Mont (Haarlem, 1883). 

Considerant, Victor-Prospf.r, Socialist, was 
born at Salins, dep. Jura, 12th October 1808, 
and entered the army, which, howevei, he soon 
loft to promulgate Fomiei’s doctnnes On the 
death of his master <1837), Considerant became 
head of his school, and edited the Phalange An 
Englishman, Mr Young, having advanced money, 
Considerant established a socialist colony or 
PhalansUre in Euie et Loire ; but the experiment 
failed, and with it the Phalange. Of his numerous 
writings the chief is the Destines Sociale. In 1849 
he was accusod of high tic.ison, an 5 fled from 
France. In Texas ho founded a community, 1m 
R eunion , which flourished for a tune. Ho re- 
turned to France in 1869, and died 27th Dec. 1893. 
See Life by Coignet (1895). [Confl-scc-day-ron 9 .) 

Constable, Archibald, publisher, was bom at 
Cam bee, Fife, 24th February 1774, and became a 
bookseller's apprentice in Edinburgh (1788-95). 
He then started as a bookseller at the Cross of 
Edinburgh, and speedily gathered ioui»d him the 
chief book-collectors of the time. He drifted 
16 


Into publishing, bought the Scots Magazine in 
1801, and was chosen as publisher of the Edin - 
burgh Review (1302). He published for all the 
leading men of the time, and his quick apprecia- 
tion of Scott became tbe envy of the book -trade. 
In 1812 he purchased the copyright of the En- 
cyclopaedia Jiritannica for over £13,000. In the 
crisis of 1826 Constable & Co. failed for over 
£250,000. The only noteworthy issue of Constable 
after tins failure was lus celebrated Miscellany. 
He died July 21, 1827. See Archibald Constable 
and his Literary Correspondents , by his son, 
Thomas Constable (3 vols. 1873). 

Constable, Henry (1562-1613), poet, the son 
of Sir Robert Constable of Newark, at sixteen 
entered St John’s College, Cambridge, early 
turned Catholic, and betook himself to Paris, lie 
was pensioned by the French king, and seems to 
have been employed in confidential missions to 
England ami Scotland. He died at Liege. In 1592 
was published Ins Diana, a collection of twenty- 
threo sonnets ; two years later, the second edition, 
containing seventy-six, but some by his friend, 
Sir Philip Sidney, and otliei poets. »See editions 
by W. C. Hazlitt (1859) and J Gray (1897). 

Constable, John, R A., landscape-painter, was 
born at East Beigholt, Suffolk, vvheiehis father 
was a landownoi and miller, 11th June 1776 
Educated at Lavenham and Dedham, he assisted 
his father fora year in the null (1794), but his 
love of ait was lriepressible, and Sir Geoige 
Beaumont prevailed on his family to send him to 
London. Here he armed in 1795 ; and, after a 
yeai spent in lus old employment, he in 17 ( i9 
enteied the schools of the Royal Academy, to 
whose exhibition he sent a work m 1802. In 1816 
lie man ted Mai y Bicknell , and m 1S2S, on the 
death of her fatliei, solicitoi fo the Admiralty, 
an inheiitanee of £20,000 enabled Constable to 
devote himself exclusi' *dy to his beloved but un- 
reinuneiativ e lamlsc&i e work. In 1821 he won 
the be-,L artistic triumph of his life, in the 
applause which greeted Ins ‘Hay-wain’ in the 
Pans Salon. Not less maiked was the impression 
pioduced by lus ‘White Horse,’ at 1 die in 1825. 
Both gained gold medals and exeieised a powetful 
influence upon landscape ait m Fiance. In 1819 
he was elected AHA, in 1829 R A. His later 
yeaix weie saddened by the deaths of his wife and 
Ills Inend Archdeacon Fisher, by ill-health, and 
by great depiession of spirits, but lie woiked 
steadily at lus art, though lus landscapes still 
w'ere fiequently unsold. He was engaged upon 
‘Arundel Mill and Castle’ at the tune of his 
sudden death, 31 s* March 1837 Three of his 
finest landscapes, the ‘Valley Faun,’ ‘Cornfield/ 
and ‘Hay-wain,’ were already m the National 
Gallery’’ m 1888, when five more were gifted by 
the painter’s family. His ‘Salisbury Cathedral’ 
is at South Kensington, where and in the British 
Museum lus work in water-colour and pencil may 
be studied. See books by C. R. Leslie (1843), 
C. J. Holmes (1902), Lord Plymouth (1903). 

Oonstans, youngest of Constantine the Great’s 
thiee sons, m 337 a.p. received lllyricum, Italy, 
and Afi ica as bis share of the empire. After the 
defeat and death of his elder brother Constantino 
(340), Constans becamo sole ruler of the West till 
his death m 350.— Constans II. (630-68), elder 
son of Constantine 1TI., as Emperor of the East 
from 641 made himself odious by cruelty, and 
was found drowned in his bath. 

Constant, Benjamin (1845-1902), a lifelong 
Parisian, was a jiainter first of Eastern subjects, 
latterly of portraits. [A'cm^-sfoa^.] 
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Constant fla Rebeoque, Henri Benjamin, 
author and politician, was born of French 
Huguenot ancestry at Lausanne, 23d October 
1767. Educated at Oxford, Erlangen, and Edin- 
burgh, he In 1796 settled in Paris as a publicist 
He entered the Tribunate in 1799, but was 
banished from France in 1802 for denouncing the 
despotic acts of Napoleon. After travelling in 
Germany and Italy with Madame de Stael, he 
settled at Gdttingen. On Napoleon’s fall m 1814 
he returned to Paris; during the Hundred 
Hays became one of Napoleon’s Councillors, 
though previously he had styled Napoleon a 
Genghis Khan ; and after the second restoration 
of tne Bourbons wrote and spoke m la\our of 
constitutional freedom. He was roturned to the 
Chamber of Deputies in 1819, and became the 
leader of the liberal Opposition He died 8th 
December 1830. De la Religion (5 vols 1824-31) 
is a notable work. He likewise wrote a remark- 
able novel, Adolphe (1S1G), a short story of love 
and disillusion. His Conespomience appeared 
in 1844, his CEuvres Politiques m 1875, his letters 
to Madame Recamier and his family in 1882- 88, 
Ond his Journal Intime in 1895. 

Constantine I., surnamed ‘the Great,' Roman 
emperor, otherwise Flavius Valerius Aurelius 
Constantinus, was born c. 274, at Naissus, in 
Upper Moesia. He was the eldest son of Con- 
stantins Chlorus and Helena, and first distin- 
guished himself as a soldier in Diocletian’s famous 
Egyptian expedition (290), next under Galenus 
in the Persian war. In 305 the two emperors 
Diocletian and Maximian abdicated, and were 
succeeded by Constantins Chloius and Galenus 
Constantine joined his father, who ruled m the 
West, at Boulogne on the expedition against the 
Piets, and ere Constantins died at York (300) he 
proclaimed his son Ins successor. Galenus did 
not dare to quarrel with Constantine, yet lie 
granted him the title of Ciesar only, refusing that 
of Augustus Political complications now in- 
creased, until in 30S tiiere were actually no less 
than si x emperors at once — Galenus, Licnmis, 
and Maxnnin in the East ; and Maximian, Max- 
entius his son, and Constantino m the West. 
Maxentius drove his father from Rome, and after 
some intrigues, Maximian died by suicide (309). 
Maxentius threatened Gaul with a large army 
Constantine crossing the Alps by Mont Cetus, 
thrice defeated Maxentius, who was drowned 
after the last great victory at the ^dvian Bndge 
near Rome (312). Before the battle a flaming 
cross inscribed ‘In this conquer’ was said to 
have caused Constantine’s conversion to Chris- 
tianity; and the edict of Milan (31 8), issued 
conjointly with Lieinius, gave civil rights and 
toleration to Christians throughout the empire. 
Constantine was now sole emperor of the West ; 
and by the death of Galenus in 311 and of 
Maxiiuin in 813, Lieinius became sole emperor of 
the East. After a war (814) between the two 
rulers, Lieinius had to cede lllyncuin, Paiinoma, 
and Greece; and Constantino for the uext nine 
years devoted himself vigorously to the correction 
of abuses, the strengthening of his frontiers, and 
the chastising of the barbarians. Having in 323 
again defeated Lieinius, and put him to death, 
Constantine was now sole governor of the Roman 
world. He chose Byzantium for his capital, and 
In 880 inaugurated it under the name of Con- 
stantinople (‘City of Constantine ’). Christianity 
became a state religion in 824, though pagan- 
ism was not persecuted. In 325 was held the 
great Church Council of Nicaea, m which the 
court sided agafust the Ariaua. Yet it was only 


shortly before his death that Constantine received 
baptism. The story of his baptism at Rome by 
Pope Sylvester in 326, and of the so-called Dona- 
tion of Constantine, long treated as an argument 
for the temporal power of the papacy, is utterly 
unhistorical. His later years were stained with 
bloodshed, especially the execution of his eldest 
son Cnspus (826) for treason and of his own second 
wife Fausta (827) on some similar charge. He 
proposed to divide the empire between his three 
sons by Fausta, Constantius, Constantine and 
Constans ; but in 840 Constantine II. lost his 
life in war with Constans. Constantine the Great 
died on 22d May 887. See works by E. L. Cutts 
(1881), J. B. Filth (1905), Prof. Coleman (1916). 

Constantine III. reigned part of 641 only; 
Constantine IV., emperor in 668-685, gave up 
much territory to the Bulgarians, Serbs, and 
Croats; Constantine V., called Iconoclast and 
other uncomplimentary names, was a capable but 
unscrupulous ruler from 741 to 775, always at 
fend with the monks ; Constantine VI was 
nominally ruler from 780 to 797 ; Constantine 
VII , called Porphyrogenitus (912-959), flavoured 
peace, literature, and learning, and wrote his- 
torical and political works; Constantine VIII.- 
X. were insignificant; Constantine XI. (1403- 
53), last emperor of the Eastern Empire, came to 
the crown as a Palseologus in 1448, anu fell fighting 
the Turks at the great siege of Constantinople. 

Constantine (1868-1923) led the Gieeks to vic- 
tory m the Balkan wars (1912-13), and succeeded 
lus father, George I., as king of the Hellenes, 1913. 
William II. ’s brother-m-law, he thwarted Vemze- 
los, was deposed 1917, recalled 1920, deposed 1922. 

Constantine Nikolaevltch (1827-92), second 
son of Tsar Nicholas I., m the Ciimean war com- 
manded the Russian fleet, and held the British 
and French in check before Cron s tad t. In 1865 
and 1878 he became president of the council ; in 
1882 lie was dismissed for revolutionary views. 

Constantius Chlorus, nephew of Claudius IL 
and father of Constantine (q.v.), became Csesax 
in 292 a d., had Britain, Gaul, and Spain as his 
government, and after re-establishing Roman 
power in Britain and defeating the Alemanni, 
became Augustus in 805, but died at York in 800. 
—(2) Constantius, third son of Constantine I.. 
was Roman emperor, 837-301 a.d. He fought 
with the Peisians ; and after the death in 350 of 
his brother Constans, became sole emperor. 

Contari'ni, a Venetian family, was one of the 
twelve that elected the first doge, and furnished 
between 1043 and 1674 eight doges, four patri- 
aichs, and many generals, statesmen, artists, 
poets, and scholars.— Cardinal Gasparo Con- 
tarini (1483-1542) was Venetian ambassador at 
the court of Charles V., and papal legate at the 
Diet of Ratisbon (1541), where he displayed great 
moderation.— Simone (1563-1033) was Venetian 
ambassador at several Italian courts, in Spain, in 
Constantinople, &c., and was a Latin poet.— 
Ludovico (1629-58) was ambassador in Paris. 
[Kon-ta-ree'nee.] 

Conti, House op, a younger branch of the 
Bourbon House of Cond6 (q.v.). Its founder, 
Armand de Bourbon Conti (1629-06), brother of 
the great Conde, took his title from the little 
town of Conti, near Amiens. Though feeble and 
deformed, and set aside for the church, he took 
with ardour to the career of arms, but after 1657 
retired from the world.— Louis Armand (1001-85). 
his eldest son, died childless after a short but 
promising career in grms. — Another son, 
Francois Louis (1664-1709), Prince de la Roche- 
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gur-Yon ©fc de Conti, was educated under the eyes 
of Oond6, and in his first campaign in Hungary 
covered himself with glory, but falling into dis- 
grace with the court, was banished to Chantilly. 
Subsequently he served under the Due de Luxem- 
bourg, and took a brilliant part m the victories of 
Steinkfrk and Neerwinden. In 1G97 he narrowly 
escaped being made king of Poland. On his 
return to France he was still coldly received by 
Louis, but in 1709 received the command of the 
army of Flanders, only to die 22d February of 
the same year.— The last of the line was Louis 
Franqoib Joseph (1784-1807). [ Kon-tee .] 

Conway, Henry Seymour (1721-95), field- 
marshal and statesman, Horace Walpole’s friend. 

Conway, Hugh, the pseudonym of Frederick 
John Fargus, who was born 26th Docember 1847, 
the son of a Bristol auctioneer. He adopted it 
from the school frigate Conway , stationed on 
the Mersey, which he entered m 1801 ; but his 
father did not wish him to be a sailor, and in 
1868, after some years as a clerk, he succeeded to 
the auctioneer business, employing hm leisure in 
writing clever newspaper verse and tales. Some 
songs of his appeared in 1878, a volume of verse 
in 1879; but it was his melodramatic story, 
Called Back (vol i. of Arrowsimth’s Bristol 
Library, 1884), that made him famous. Fargus 
sold his share in the auctioneer’s business, and 
went to London, but died of malarial fever at 
Monte Carlo, 15th May 1885. 

Conway, Moncure Daniel, born in Virginia, 
17th March 1832, entered the Methodist ministry 
in 1850, but, after a divinity course at Cambridge, 
became a Unitarian preacher in Washington m 
1854, and in Cincinnati in 1857. He was a strong 
opponent of slavery, and in 1863 came to England 
to lecture on the war. In Ijondon ho became 
head of the South riace Institute (for advanced 
religious thought), which he ii nally gave up in 
1897, wrote much for the press, and published 
Demonology and Devtl-lore (1879), Thomas Cailyle 
(1881), Pine and Palm (IS 87), Life of Paine (1892), 
an autobiography, and other books He died m 
November 1907. 

Conway, William Augustus (1789-1S28), an 
English actor who in a fit of insanity drowned 
himself off Charleston, U.S. 

Conway, Sir William Martin, born at 
Rochester in 1856, and educated at Tiimty, Cam- 
bridge, was art piofessor at Liveipool 1885-88, 
and Cambridge 1901-4. Knighted m 1895, he 
has wv tten Climbing in the Karakoram Himalayas 
(1894), The First Crossing of Spitsbergen (1897), Ac, 

Conybeare, William John (1815-57), joint- 
author with Dean Bfowson of a widely-known 
Life and Epistles of St Paul (1851), was the eldest 
son of William Daniel Conybeare (1787-1857), the 
geologist, who in 1844 became dean of Llandaff. 
He was educated at Westminster and Trinity, 
Cambridge, became a fellow, and m 1842 was 
appointed principal of Liverpool Collegiate In- 
stitution, which ill-health compelled him to ex- 
change in 1848 for the vicarage of Axniinster. 
Essays (1856) and a novel were his only other works. 

Cook, Edward Dutton, was born in Loudon, 
a solicitor’s son, 80th January 1829, spent four 
years in his father’s office, then entered a railway 
office, which he left to follow lits literary and 
artistic tastes. He studied painting and engrav- 
ing, wrote a successful melodrama, acted as dra- 
matic critic for the Patt Matt (1867-76) and then 
for the World till his death, 11th September 
1888. Among h(s sixteen works were half-a- 


dozen novels, A Book of the Play (1876), Hours with 
the Flayers (1881)* end On the Stage (1883). 

Oook, Eliza (1818-89), minor poetess, daughter 
of a London tradesman, contributed to magazines 
from an early age, and issued volumes of poetry 
in 1838, 1864, and 1865. She conducted Eliza 
Cook’s Journal (1849-54), much of it republished 
as Jottings from my Journal (1860) and Diamond 
Dust (1805). 

Qook, James, navigator, was born at Marton, 
in Cleveland, Yorkshire, the son of an agricul- 
tural labourer, 28th October (possibly November) 
1728. For a time in a haberdasher's shop, he ran 
away to sea, was bound apprentice to Whitby 
shipowners, and spent several years in the coast- 
ing arid Baltic trade. In 1755 he entered the 
navy, and in 1759 became master. He was for 
ten years engaged in surveying about the St 
Lawrence and the shores of Newfoundland. In 
1768-71, in command of the endeavour , he con- 
veyed to the Pacific the expedition for observing 
the transit of Venus. On the return, New 
Zealand was circumnavigated and charted ; the 
east coast of Australia was surveyed and taken 
possession of for Britain ; the strait between 
Australia and New Guinea was sailed through, 
and the voyage completed by way of Java and 
the Cape of Good Ilopc. Cook, now a com- 
mander, was given the command of a second 
voyage of discovery m the Resolution and Adven- 
ture , in 1772-75, to discover how far the lands of 
the Antarctic stretched northwards, and sailed 
round the edge of the ice, reaching 71° 10' S., in 
long. 110° 54' W. During the inter\als between 
the Antarctic voyages, Cook visited Tahiti and 
the New Hebrides, and discovered New Caledonia 
and other groups. Owing to Cook’s precautions, 
there was only one death among his crews 
during all the three years. Captain Cook’s next 
and last voyage (177 .-79) was to discover a 
passage round the north coast of America from 
the Pacific, and was by way of the Cape, Tas- 
mania, New Zealand, the Pacific Islands, the 
Sandwich Islands (now discovered), and the west 
coast of North America, which lie surveyed from 
45° N. as far as Icy Capo m Behring Strait, 
where ho was compelled to turn back, reaching 
Karakakoa Bay in Hawaii, in January 1779. The 
natives, at first friendly, suddenly changed their 
attitude ; and on February 14, when Cook landed 
with a party to recover a stolen boat, set upon 
them with sudden fury, Cook being clubbed and 
stabbed to death. Cook did more than any 
other navigator to add to our knowledge of the 
Pacific and the Southern Ocean. An account of 
the first voyage originally appeared m Hawkes- 
worth’s Voyages (vo Is. ii. and ui , 1773) ; the narra- 
tive of the second was written by Cook himself 
(2 vols. 1777) ; that of the third was partly by 
Cook and partly by Captain King (8 vols. 1784>. 
His owm journal of the first voyage was edited 
by Wharton in 1893. See Lives by Kippis (1788, 
reprinted 1883), Besant (1890), and Kitson (1907X 

Cook, Joseph, LL.D. (1838-1901), preacher, 
born at Ticonderoga, New York, graduated at 
Harvard and Andover, and after three years’ 
pleaching went to Europe in 1871, where he 
studied in Germany, and made a tour of the 
Mediterranean countries. In 1878 he turned 
lecturer ; and he had published Biology (1877), 
Heredity (1878), Marriage (1878), Labor (1879), 
Socialism (1880), Occident and Orient (1884-86X Ac. 

Cook, Thomas, railway excursion and tourist 
pioneer, was bom at Melbourne, Derbyshire, 
November 22, 1808, and died 18th July 1892, his 
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first railway trip (a temperance one) being made 
from Leicester to Loughborough in 1841. See 
Fraser Rae, The Business of Travel (1891). 

Oook*, Benjamin (1784-93), composer of glees, 
Anthem*. &c., was organist of Westminster 
Abbey from 1762* as from 1802 was his son, 
RoBBavifWho drowned himself in 1814. 

Oooke, Georgs Frederick, actor, born in 
Westminster in 1766, made his d6but at Brent- 
ford in 1776, and between 1784 and 1800 attained 
a front rank in his profession in spite of drinking 
habits. From 1801 to 1810 he played at Coven t 
Garden both in comedy and in tragedy, and 
rivalled Kemble in the public favour. His 
best characters were Richard, Shylock, Iago, Sti 
Giles Overreach, and Sir Pertinax MacSycophant. 
In 1810 he visited America, and died m New 
York city, 26th September 1811. A monument 
marks his grave, erected in 1821 by Edmund 
Kean, who regarded Cooke as the greatest of 
actors. See Life by William Dunlap (1818). 

Cook©, Henry, D.D. (1788-1868), from 1829 
to 1867 was a prominent Belfast Presbyterian 
minister. See Life by Porter (3d ed. 1875). 

Cooke, John Esten (1830-86), novelist, bio- 
grapher, &c., was born at Winchester, Virginia. 

Cooke, Mordecai Cubitt (1825-1914), mycolo- 
gist, was born at Horning, Norfolk. 

Cooke, Thomas (1703-56), hack-writer and 
translator of Hesiod, &c., was born at Braintree. 

Cooke, Thomas Simpson (1782-1 848), a tenor 
singer and composer, born in Dublin, and from 
1815 connected with Drury Lane, London. 

Cooke, Sir William Fothergii.l (1806-79; 
Kt., 1869), born at Ealing, studied medicine, 
took up telegraphy, and in 1887 became Wheat- 
stone's partner. In 1845 they patented the single 
needle apparatus ; in 1846 Cooke formed a com- 
pany, which paid £120,000 for the partners’ earlier 
patents. In 1867 he got the Albert gold medal. 

Oookworthy, William (1705-80), porcelain 
manufacturer, the discoverer of kaolin near St 
Austell, was a Plymouth druggist and Quaker, 
born at Kingsbridge, Devon. 

Coolidge, Calvin, thirtieth President of U.S A. 
(1923-29), was born in 1872 at PI j mouth, Vt , be- 
came a lawyer, was governor of Massachusetts 
1919-20. Vice-President 1921-28, then Piesident 
on Hat ding’s death, he was triumphantly le- 
elected by the Republicans in 1924. 

Cooper, Abraham (1787-1868), battle-painter, 
R.A ftom 1820, was born in London. 

Cooper, Ashley. See Shaftesbury. 

Cooper, Sib Astley, surgeon, was bom, a 
clergyman’s eon, at Brooke Hall, Norfolk, 23d 
August 1708. From sixteen a medical student in 
London and Edinburgh, he lectured on anatomy 
at St Thomas’s Hospital (1789) and at the College 
of Surgeons (1793), m 1800 became surgeon to 
Guy's, and in 1813 professor of Comj>arative 
Anatomy in the College of Surgeons. An essay 
on the loss of the membrana tympani gained him, 
In 1802, the Copley medal of the Royal Society, 
Of which he was elected a follow in 1805. In 
1804-7 appeared his great work on Hernia, which * 
wa* followed by Dislocations and Fractures (1822), 
Anatomy and Diseases of the Iireait (1829-40), 
Anatomy of the Thymus Gland (1882), &c. His 
annual income, which in the fifth year of his 
practice was only £100, had in 1818 risen to 
£21,000. In 1817 he tried the bold (but unsuc- 
cessful) experiment of tying the aorta ; in 1820 
removed a tumourfrom the head of George IV., 


and was made a baronet. In 1827 he became 
president of the College of Surgeons, in 1828 
sergeant-surgeon to the king, and in 1830 vice- 
president of the Royal Society. He died 12th 
February 1841, and was buried in the chapel of 
Guy’s Hospital. Surgery, hitherto ‘frightful 
alternatives or hazardous compromises,’ was by 
him raised into a science. See Life (1848). 

Cooper, Charles Alfred (1829-1916), born at 
Hull, in 1868 became assistant-editor, and in 
1880-1906 was editor, of the Edinburgh Scotsman . 
See his An Editor's Jtetrospect (1896). 

Cooper, Charles Henry (1808-66), born at 
Great Marlow, from 1849 was town-clerk of Cam- 
bridge, and wrote on its annals, worthies, &c. 

Cooper, James sFenimore, American novelist, 
was born at Burlington, New Jersey, September 
15, 1789. His father, a wealthy Quaker and 
Fedeialist member of congress, removed to 
Cooperstown, New York, then in a wild frontier 
region of great natural beauty. Cooper entered 
Yale College in 1808, was expelled during his 
third year, in 1800 shipped as a common sailor, 
and in 1808 entered the navy as a midshipman. 
He rose to the rank of lieutenant, but in 1811 
resigned his commission and mained Susan, a 
sister of Bishop Be Lancey of New York. His 
first novel, Precaution (1819)* was a failure ; and 
the thirty two which followed it were of extremely 
unequal quality The best were the stones of 
the sea and of Red Indians— The Spy (1821), 
The Pilot (1823), The Last of the Mohicans (1820), 
The Prairie (1820), The lied Rover (1831), The 
Bravo (1831), The Pathfinder (1S40), The Deerslayer 
(1841), The Two Admit aU (1842), Wing -and- Wing 
(1842), and Satanstoe (1845). His other writings 
include a meritorious Naval History of the United 
States (1839 ; abridged edition, 1841), and Lives of 
Distinguished American Naval Officers (1846). After 
visiting England and France, he was U.S. consul 
at Lyons (1826-29), and then tiavelled in Switzer- 
land ami Italy till 1831. His later years were 
much disturbed by literary and newspaper con- 
troversies and actions for libel, in nearly all of 
which he was successful, conducting his own 
lawsuits, and usually pleading his own cases. 
He died at Cooperstown, September 14, 1851. 
Sco Life by Lounsbury (1882). 

Cooper, Peter (1791-1883), manufacturer and 
philanthropist, was born and died in New York, 
lie erected large ironworks in Baltimore in 1828, 
and m 1830 constructed the first locomotive 
engine ever built in America. He afterwards 
built an iron- wire factory in New York and 
blast-furnaces in Pennsylvania; and promoted 
the laying of the Atlantic cable. To provide the 
working-classes with educational advantages, he 
erected and endowed the Cooper Union (1854-59) 
in New York. See Life by Mrs Carter (1889). 

Cooper, Samuel (1609-72), miniaturist, was 
born and died m London. 

Cooper, Thomas, the Chartist poet, born at 
Leicester, 28th March 1805, was apprenticed to 
a shoemaker at Gainsborough, taught himself 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and French, apd at 
twenty-three turned schoolmaster and Metho- 
dist preacher. After reporting for some Mid- 
land newspapers, he became leader of the 
Leicester Chartists in 1841, lectured in the Pot- 
teries during the riots in August 1842, and got 
two years for sedition in Stafford jail. Here he 
wrote The Purgatory of Suicides , a poem in the 
Spenserian stanza, and Wise Sam and Modem 
Instances, a series of tales* which were both pub* 
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llshed tn 1845. In 1848 he began to lecture on his- 
tory and politics in London, and set up two short- 
lived penny weeklies. He published two novels, 
Alderman Ralph. (1853) and The Family Feud 
(1854), and m 1855, relinquishing sceptical opinions 
he had held since his imprisonment, became a 
Christian lecturer. In 1807 his friends purchased 
him an annuity ; and he had just got a pension of 
£200 when he died 10th July 1892. See his Auto- 
biography (1872) and Thoughts at Fourscore ( 1885). 

Cooper, Sir Thomas Sidney (1803-1902), animal- 
painter, knighted in 1901 in the ninety-eighth 
year of his life, was bom at Canterbury, was 
successively coach-painter, scene-painter, and 
drawing-master, lived three years at Brussels 
(1827-30). and was elected an A. It. A. m 1845 and 
an R.A. in 1867. See his My Life (2 vols. 1890). 

Coote, Sir Bvre (1726-83), born at Ash Hill, 
Co. Limerick, entered the army early, and Loin 
1754 to 1762 seived in India. It was he who in- 
duced Clive to risk the battle of Plassey (1757), in 
1760 he defeated Lally at Wandiwasli ; and Ins 
capture of Pondicherry in 1761 completed the 
downfall of the French in India. Made a K.B. 
in 1770, Coote in 1779 assumed the comniand-iu- 
chief in India, and m 1781, by his rout of Hyder 
Ali at Porto Novo, a second time saved the 
presidency. lie died at Madras. 

Cope, Charlie West, subject- painter, was born 
at Leeds, 28tli July 1811, the son of a landscape- 
painter. Educated at Marlow and Leeds, he 
studied at the Royal Academy and in Italy, and 
roduced a long series of saeied, historical, and 
omestic subjects. He was elected an A.R A in 
1843, an R.A. in 1848 ; and from 1867 to 1874 wns 
professor of Painting He retired m 1883. He 
was an original member of the Etching Club. He 
died at Bournemouth, 20th August 1890. See his 
son’s Reminiscences of Charles West Cope (1891). 

Cope, Edward Drinker X 1840-97), naturalist 
and palaeontologist, bom in Philadelphia 

Cope, Sir John, K B , was a cornet in 1707, 
and in 1742 commanded the troops sent to assist 
Maria Theiesa On the landing of Prince Chailes 
Ski ward in 1745, lie was appointed commander- 
in-chief of the forces in Scotland. After a fiuit- 
less march to the Highlands, ho returned by sea 
to Dunbar, and on 21st Sept, was routed at 
Prestonpans. ‘ A little, dressy, finical man,’ Cope 
died 28tli July 1700 See Life by Cadell (1899). 

Coper'nlous, Nicolas, founder of the modern 
astronomy, was bom 19tli Feb. 1473, at Thom, 
then (kt» again since 1919) a pait of Poland. 
His father was a Germanised Slav, his mother a 
German ; and Poland and Germany both claim 
the honour of produ<*i«tg him. Brought up under 
his uncle, the prince-bishop of Krmland, from 
1491 on be studied mathematics, optics, and per- 
spective at Cracow university, and in 1496 canon 
law at Bologna. In 1497 he was appointed canon 
of Frauen burg, the cathedral city of Ennland, on 
the Frisches Haff. The year 1500 he spent at 
Rome, where he lectured on astronomy, and (6th 
November) ‘ Observed an eclipse of the moon.’ In 
1501 he began the study of medicine at Padua ; 
in 1503 he was at Ferrara made doctor of canon 
law ; in 1505 he left Italy for Prussia. ‘Scholas- 
ticus’ of Breslau till 1638, and canon of Frauen- 
burg, yet he never became a priost. As 
medical attendant on his uncle, he lived with 
him from 1507 till 1512 in the princely castle of 
Heilsberg, 46 miles from Frauenburg. where 
he had toilsome duties. After his uncle's death 
in 1612, he lived at Frauenburg, not merely 


studying the stars, but executing with vigour 
and success the offices of bailiff, military gover- 
nor, judge, tax-collector, vicar-general, physician, 
and reformer of the coinage. His difficulties 
were increased by the intrigues and wars by 
which West Prussia was restored to the Teutonic 
Knights and incorporated with Brandenburg. 
The De Revolutionibus , proving the sun to be the 
centre of the universe, he completed in 1580; in 
1542 he was seized with apoplexy ; and on 24th 
May 1543 the first printed copy of the work 
was touched by his dying hands. Copernicus also 
published a Latin translation of the Epistles of 
Theophylactus Simocatta and a treatise on 
trigonometry. See Lives by Gassendi (Par. 1654), 
Von Hi pier (1878), Polkovski (Warsaw, 1873), and 
Dr Prowe (3 vols. Berlin, 1883-84). 

Copland, James (1791-1870), physician, was 
born at Deerness, Orkney, studied at Edinburgh, 
and settled m London in 1820. He wrote a 
Dictionai y of Practical Medicine (3 vols. 1832), Ac. 

Copleston, Edward (1776-1 849), boin at Offwell 
rectory, Honiton, became a scholar of Corpus 
Clinsti College, Oxford (1791), a fellow of Oriel 
(1795), ptofes8or of Poetry (1802), provost of Onel 
(1814), dean of Chester (1826), and Bishop of 
Llandaff and dean of St Paul’s (1828). His 
Advice to a Young Reviewer is a piece of admir- 
able irony See Memoir (1851) and Remains (1854). 

Copley, John Singleton, portrait and histori- 
cal painter, was born 3d July 1737, at Boston, 
Mass His parents, both of English extraction, 
had emigrated from Limerick m the pievions 
year. His mother in 1747 remarried a portrait- 
painter, Peter Pelham (d 1751), and Copley at 
sixieen himself was executing portraits; m 1766 
Washington sat to him. In 1766-67 he sent over 
works for exhibition m London ; and in 1774 he 
left for England. He was well received by 
Reynolds, West, aii(H .range, and was commis- 
sioned to paint the king and queen for Governor 
Wentworth. Passing to the Continent m August, 
he studied in Italy, and returned to London in 
the end of 1776 His ‘ Youth rescued from a 
Shark,’ piesented by linn to Christ's Hospital 
School, was followed by ‘The Death of Chatham’ 
(1779-80) and the still liner ‘ Death of Major Peir- 
son ’ (1783) — both in the National Galleiy. In 
17S9-90 lie executed the immense ‘Siege and 
Relief of Gibraltar,’ now in the Guildhall. 
Among his other woiks are ‘The Surrender of 
Admiial de Winter;’ ‘Charles I. demanding the 
Five Members,’ now in Boston; and ‘Charles I. 
signing Straflord’s Death-warrant ’ Elected an 
A. R.A in 1777 and an R.A. m 1779, he died 9th 
September 1815, leaving a son, the future Lord 
Lyndhuist (q.v.). See his tetters and Papers 
(Mass Hist. Soc. 1915), and Lives by Perkins 
(1878) and a gianddanghter, Mrs Amory (1882). 

Coppde, Francois (1842-1908), poet, was born 
in Paris. For three years a war- office clerk, 
he eaily gave himself to poetry, and with he 
Rehqnaire (1866) ami Les Intimitis (1867) gained 
the front rank of the ‘ Parnassians.* Later 
volumes of poetry were Les Humbles , te Cdhier 

f ouge, Olivier (his one long jioein), Jm Ricits et Us 
Ugies, and Contes en Vers. His earliest dramatie 
poem, te Passant (1869), owed much to Sarah 
Bernhardt, and was followed bv Deux Douleurs, 
L'Abandonnie, te Luthier de Crhnone , La Guerre 
de Cent Ans , Madame de Maintenon (1881X Sew® 
ToreUi (1888), Les Jacobite e (1885), te Pater (1890), 
Pour la Couronne (1895). Copp6e entered ths 
Academy in 1884, and won feme in yet another 
field by his Contes en Prose, Vingt Contes Nouveau*, 
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and Contes Rapides, See French study by H. 
School) (1909), [Koppay.] 

Ooqueltfi, BknoIt Constant; actor, born a 
bakers ion at Boulogne, 28d January 1841, was 
admitted to the Conservatoire in 1859, and made 
his dihut at the Thifttre Frangais, Dec. 7, 1860. 
Here, and after 1897 at the Porte St Martin, he 
played with unbroken success, both in classical 
pieces and In riles created by himself. In the 
broader aspects of comedy standing without a 
rival. He died 27th January 1909. -His brother, 
Ernest Alexandre (1848-1909), also a ntamber 
of the Compile Frangaise, died a fortnight after 
Ooqnelin <txrU, whose son Jean (b. 1865) is like- 
wise an actor. [Kok-lanV. ] 

Ooquerel, Athanase Laurent Charles (1795- 
1868), from 1830 an eloquent minister of the 
French Reformed Church in his birthplace, 
Paris. His writings, all marked by earnestness 
and liberal sympathies, include a reply to Strauss 
(1841), six collections of sermons (1842-50), and 
Chrutologie (1858).— His son, Athanase Josu£ 
Laurent (1820-75), born at Amsterdam, was a 
still more ‘advanced’ theologian, and in 1862 
was through Guizot’s influence ousted from the 
ministry. He died at Fismes, in Marne. Among 
his works were an edition of Voltairo’s letters on 
toleration (1863) and Jean Calas (1857). See Life 
by Stroehlm (Par. 1885). [Kok-rel.] 

Corais, or Coray, Adamantios (1748-1833), 
Hellenist, born at Smyrna, abandoned mercantile 
pursuits, and in 1785 settled as a doctor in Pans. 
He published editions of Greek classics, Atakta , 
ou Milanges sur la Literature Grecque Moderns (5 
vols. Paris, 1828-35), &c See his Autobiography 
(Par. 1829-33) and posthumous papers and letters 
(5 vols. Athens, 1881-91) ; and a Greek Life by 
Therianos (3 vols. Trieste, 1889-90). 

Coram, Thomas, philanthropist, was born at 
Lyme Regis, Dorsetshire, in 16G7 or 1068. A 
shipwright seemingly, in 1694 he was settled at 
Taunton, Massachusetts, and m 1719 in London, 
after suffering shipwreck off Cuxhaven. In 
Loudon he interested himself in the settlement 
of Georgia and in planting English artisans in 
Nova Scotia ; but he bad ere this begun bis long 
agitation for the foundation of a foundling hos- 
pital. Children weie first admitted in 1741. 
More thoughtful for others than for himself, 
Coram fell into poverty, so in 1745 his friends 
raised an annuity of £161. He died 29th March 
1751. His portrait was painted by Hogarth, a 
warm patron of his scheme. 

Corbet, Richard (1582-1635), poet-bishop, the 
son of a gardener at Ewell, Surrey, from West- 
minster School passed to Broadgates Hall, Ox- 
ford, and thence to Christ Church. He had been 
vicar of Cassington, Oxfordshire, and Stewkley, 
Bucks, as well as a prebendary of Salisbury, when 
in 1620 he was made Dean of Christ Church. In 
1624 he was consecrated to the see of Oxford, 
and in 1682 translated to Norwich. Corbet’s 
Poems (1647; ed. by Gilchrist, 1807) l effect the 
Jovial temper of the man. His longest piece is 
Iter Boreale, a holiday-tour of four students ; the 
best and best-known is the Fairies' Farewell . 

Corbet, Robert, a naval captain whose bru- 
tality to hi$ men was hardly expiated by his 
gallant death in an engagement with two French 
frigate* off Mauritius, 18th September 1810. 

Otfbet, William (1779-1842), born in County 
Cork, anu expelled from Trinity College, Dublin, 
for treasonable conduct, entered the French 
army, and was made a general of division for his 


services in Greece during 1828-81. See Madden's 
United Irishmen (8d series, 1846). 

Oorbould, Richard (1757-1881), painter and 
book-illustrator, father of the landscape-painter, 
Henry Corbould (1787-1844), who was the 
father of the historical painter, Edward Henry 
Corbould (1815-1905). 

Oordav, Charlotte, whose full name was 
Marie Charlotte Corday d ’Armans, was born at 
St Saturnin, near S6es (Orne), 27th July 1768. 
Of a noble family, she yet welcomed the 
Revolution, for from Voltaire she had imbibed 
‘philosophic’ theories, from Plutarch ideas of 
antique heroism. But the Jacobins horrified 
her ; and her hatred of their acts was intensified 
by converse with Girondists who had fled to 
Caen. She resolved to rid her country of one of 
the heads of the Jacobins, and came with that 
view to Paris. Whether to slay Robespierre or 
Marat was decided by the demand of the latter 
for two hundred thousand more victims. Twice 
she failed to obtain an audience, but on the 
evening of 13th July 1793 she was admitted on 
the plea of important news from Caen. She 
found Marat in his bath, and her pretended 
denunciation of the fugitive Girondists called 
forth the lemark : ‘I will have them all guillo- 
tined at Paris.’ Straightway she drove her knife 
to his heart ; he died with a stifled cry. Char- 
lotte was brought before the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, where she gloried in the act. In the 
Conciergerie she sat to the artist Hauer ; on the 
evening of 17th July she was guillotined. See 
works by Dubois (1888), Vatel (1872), Van Alstine 
(1889), Austin Dobson (1890), Maiy JeaflVeson 
(1894), E. Defranee (1909), H. d’Almeras (1910) 

Gorderius, or Mathurin Cordier (1478-1564), 
Latin grammarian, was born in Normandy, turned 
Protestant, and settled at Geneva. 

Oordier, Chari.es (1827-1905), sculptor, was 
bfcrn at Cambrai, and settled in Paris. 

Cordova See Gonsalvo. 

Corelli, Arcangelo (1653-1713), a composer, 
surnamed ‘ II divino,’ was born at Fusignano 
near Bologna ; visited Pans and Germany as a 
violin-player; and ultimately settled at Rome. 
His concertos, sonatas, and minor pieces for the 
violin mark an epoch in chamber music, and had 
great influence ou Bach. A selection of his 
sonatas was edited by Joachim. [Ko-rcl'lec.] 

Corelli, Marie (1864-1924), popular novelist, 
Charles Maekay’s adopted daughter, wrote A 
Romance of Two Worlds (1886), Thelma (1887), 
Wormwood (1891), The Soul of Lilith (1892), Bar ah- 
has (1893), The Sorrows of Satan (1896), The Mighty 
Atom (1896), God's Good Man (1904), «c. 

Coriola'nus, Caius or CNiEus Marcius, a 
haughty Roman patrician, surnamed Coriolanus 
from his heroism at the capture of the Volscian 
town of Corioli (493 b.c.) The plebeians having 
refused to elect him to the consulship, he argued 
during a famine against the gratuitous distribu- 
tion of the corn from Sicily unless the plebeians 
should give up their tribunes, but lately insti- 
tuted. For this he was banished. He took 
refuge with the Volscians, and aided them against 
Rome. His victories alarmed the Romans, who 
on his approach (488 b.c.) sent deputations to 
plead with him. He was deaf to every entreaty. 
At last, the noblest matrons, headed by his 
mother Veturia, and his wife Volumnia, leading 
her two children, came to his tent. Their tears 
moved him, and he led back the Volsci. 

Cork, Earl of. See Boyle, Richard. 
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Oormenln, Louis Marie de la Haye, Vicomte 
de (1788-1868), publicist, was born in Paris. 

Cornaro, a Venetian noble family, two of 
whose members were : (1) Caterina (1454-1510), 
married King James II. of Cyprus in 1472, after 
whose death eight months later she was kept in 
mild imprisonment by the Venetians until 1489, 
when she set up a kind of court for poets and 
scholars at Asolo, near Bassano.— (2) Luigi 
(1467-1666), at forty finding his health much im- 
paired by intemperance, adopted strict rules both 
in meat and drink, by which means he prolonged 
a cheerful old age almost to a hundred year s. At 
eighty-three he published his famous Discorsi 
della Vita Sobria (Eng. trails. 1779). [Kor-nah-ro. ] 

Corneille, Pierre, greatest tragic dramatist of 
France, was bom at Rouen 6th June 1606 Trained 
for the bar, he tried to obtain a practice m his 
birthplace, but in 1629 removed to Paris, where 
his comedy MShte, already performed at Rouen, 
proved highly successful. It was followed by 
Clitandre , La Veuve, La Galenc du Palais, Jxi 
Suivante, and La Place lloyale. In these early 
pieces intricate and extravagant plots are handled 
with ingenuity, but the writers poetic genius 
flashes out only in occasional verses. For a time 
Corneille was one of Richelieu’s ‘five poets,’ en- 
gaged to compose plays on lines laid down by the 
cardinal ; among the pieces thus produced were 
Les Tuileries, L'Aveugle de Smyme, and La Grande 
Pastorale. Corneille, however, was too indepen- 
dent to retain Richelieu’s favour. Mklce (1635) 
showed a marked advance on his earlier works ; 
and in 1636 the Cid took Paris by storm. 
Richelieu ordered his literary retainers' to wnte 
it down ; but adverse criticism was powerless 
against the general enthusiasm. Hoi ace, founded 
on the story of the Horatu, and Cinna, appealed 
in 1639 ; Polyeucte, a noble tragedy, m 1640 , and La 
Mort de Pompte in 1641. Le Menteur (1642) entitles 
Corneille to be called the father of French comedy 
as well as of French tragedy. Theodore was 
brought out in 1645, and Ilodogune m 1640. Be- 
tween 1647— when he was made an academician — 
and 1658 Corneille produced Herachvs, Don Sanche 
d’ Aragon, Andromkde , Nicomkie, and Pcrtharxte. 
These pieces, of which the last was damned, 
show a decline in dramatic and poetic power ; 
and Corneille occupied himself with a verse trans- 
lation of the Imitatio Christl. He returned to 
the stage in 1659 with CE'dipe, which was followed 
by La Toison d’Or , Sertorins, Sovhonisbe , Othon, 
Agisilas, Attila, and Tits et Bcihuce (1670). In 
1671 he joined Moli&re and Qumanlt in writing 
the opera Psychi. His last works were Pulchci'ie 
(1672) and Surkna (1674). After his marriage 
in 1640 he lived haljjtnally in Rouen until 1662, 
when he settled ih Paris. During lus latei 
years lus popularity waned before that of Racine, 
an Jnfefior poet but more dexterous playwright, 
whose cause was espoused by Boileau ami 
the king. Corneille died in Paris 1st October 
1684. See Marty- La veaux’s edition (12 vols. 
1862-6W, and works by Guizot (1852 ; traus. 
1857X Taschereau (1828; new ed. 1865), Trollope 
(Loud, 1881), Lodge (Balt. 1891), Bouquet (1SS8), 
Faguet (8th ed. 1901), Lteby (1892), Lanson (1898), 


See G. Reymer’s Thomas Corneille, Sa Vie et See 
Outrages (1893) % [Kor-nay / ee.] 

Cornelia. See Gracchus. 

Cornelias, Lucas (1495-c. 1552), painter, bora 
at Leyden, the sou of Cornells Engel brechtsen, 
Lucas van Leyden’s master, was taught by his 
father, but to support his large family had to act 
as a cook, whence his sobriquet Kok. Visiting 


England about 1527, he was appointed by Henry 
VIII. royal painter. About 1532 lie passed to Italy. 
— Jakob Cornelisz, who flourished at Amsterdam 


Honen, and himself was a dramatist of merit, 
his tragedies — Camma, Laodice , Pyrrhus, BMnice, 
Timocraie , Ariane, Bradamante, &c.— being in 
general superior to his comedies. He also wrote 
a verse-translation of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, He 
was made a member of the Academy in 1685. 


about 1500-30, and Cornelis Cornelisz (1662- 
1638), of Haarlem, were also painters. [ Kor - 

naifleess ] 

Cornelius Nepos. See Nkpos. 

Cornelius, Peter (1824-74), composer, born at 
Mayence, was the nephew of Peter von Cornelius 
(q.v.). Going to Weimai in 1852, he became de- 
voted to Liszt, Wagnei, and the New German 
school. There he produced his famous comic 
opera, The Baiter of Bagdad (a failure in 1858), 
and his giand opera, the Cxd (1865). 

Cornelius, Peter von, painter, born at Diissel. 
dorf m 1783, in 1811 joined the group of Veit, 
Schadow, and Overbeck m Rome. While there he 
aided in thedecoiationof the Casa Bartoldi. From 
Rome he passed to Dusseldorf, where he became 
dnector of the academy ; in 1819 he was called to 
Munich. Here he remained till 1841, and executed 
the large frescoes of Greek mythology m the Glyp- 
tothek and the New Testament frescoes in the 
‘ Lud wig’s Church,’ which was built to give scope 
for lus genius. In 1841 he was appointed director 
of the Berlin Academy. Among his productions 
at Beilin aro the frescoes for the Campo Santo, 
or royal burial-place, the finest his ‘Four Riders 
of the Apocalypse.’ He died in Berlin, 6th March 
1807. See Life by Forster (2 \ols. 1874). 

Cornell, Ezra (1867 74), an American telegraph 
contractor who founded the Cornell University 
(186b) at Ithaca, New York. 

Cornu'tus, L Annajur, a Libyan Stoic philo- 
sopher, banished from Rome by Nero, 68 a d. 

Cornwall, Barry. See Procter. 

Cornwallis, Caroline Frances (1786-1858), 
dauglitei of a Kentish clergyman, mastered Latin 
and Greek thoroughly, and coi responded with 
many eminent persons. Her refusal to wed 
Sismondi did not forfeit his friendship, and she 
li \ eel much in Italy. Her Philosophical Theories 
(1842) was the first of twenty ‘Small Books on 


Great Subjects’ — Ragged St bools, Cnminal Law, 
Greek Philosophy; &c She died at Lidwells, 
Kent. See her Letters and Remains (1864). 

Cornwallis, Charles, Marquis, son of the 
first Fail Cornwallis, was bom in London, De- 
cember 81, 1738, and was educated at Eton and 
the Military Academy of Turin. Having served 
as aide-de-camp to the Marquis of Granby during 
part of the Seven Years’ War, and been returned 
for the family borough of Eye (1760), in 1766 he 
was made a colonel, in 1770 Constable of the 
Tower, and in 1771 a major-general. Though 
personally opposed to taxing the American colon- 
ists, he accepted a command m the war, and 
with an inferior force defeated Gates at Camden 
in 1780, and more than held his own at Guil- 
ford (1781). But his ojierations were hampered, 
by the incapacity of Howe and Clinton ; and at 
length he was forced to surrender at Yorktowa, 
Virginia, 19th October 1781— a disaster that 

? >roved the ruin of the British cause m America, 
n 1786 he was appointed governor-general of 
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India and commander-in-chief, and distinguished 
himself by hie victories over Tippoo Sahib and by 
unwearying efforts to promote the welfare of the 
natives, fie returned from India in 1793, to be 
made Marquis. As lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 
with Castlereagh for secretary, he crushed the '98 
rebellion and showed a rare union of vigour and 
humanity. As plenipotentiary to France lie nego- 
tiated the peace of Amiens in 1802. Reappointed 
governor-general of India in 1804, he died at 
Ghazipur, October 5, 1805. See his Correspond- 
ence, edited by Charles Ross (8 vols. 1859). and 
his Life by W. Seton-Rarr (1890). 

Oorot, Jean Baptiste Camille, landscape- 
painter, was born at Paris, 20th July 1790, and 
educated at Rouen. He became an assistant in 
a Pans drapery establishment, but in 1822 took up 
the systematic study of art. In 1825 lie settled 
in Rome ; in 1827 returned to Paris, and con- 
tributed his ‘Vue prise 4 Narni ’ and his ‘Cam- 
pagne de Rome ’ to the Salon. His main sketch- 
ing ground was at Barbizon, in the Forest of 
Fontainebleau ; but he made two other visits to 
Italy in 1835 and 1843 His earlier productions 
are precise in execution, and it was not until 
about 1840 that he asserted his full individuality, 
and developed his style, characterised by great 
breadth and delicacy, and sacrificing accuracy of 
detail to unity of impression and harmony of 
general effect. He made way slowly, but wealth 
and fame came to him in the end At the Salon 
he won medals in 1838, 1848, 1855, and 1807 ; m 
1846 he received the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour, and in 1867 became an officer of the 
order. He died m Pans, 23d February 1875. 
Among his masterpieces are ‘Danse de Nymphes,’ 
‘Macbeth,’ ‘Homere et les Bergers,’ ‘Orph^e,’ 
• Joueur de Flftte,’ and ‘ Le Bhcheron.’ See 
works by Moreau-Nelafcon (1905). D. C. Thomson 
(1892, 1914), J. W. Mollett ( Painters qf Barbigon, 
1890), B. Meynell (1908). [Ror'o.] 

Correggio, Antonio Allegri da, was so styled 
from a small town 20 miles E. of Parma, where 
he was born about 1494, and studied art under 
his uncle and three other masters. In 1514 he 
painted for the Franciscan convent a ‘Virgin 
Enthroned,’ now in the Dresden Gallery , in 
1518 he began his great senes of mythological 
frescoes for the convent of San Paolo at Padua. 
From 1521 to 1524 he was engaged upon ‘The 
Ascension* in the cupola of the Benedictine 
church of San Giovanni. The decoration of the 
cathedral of Panna was commissioned in 1522. 
Meanwhile Correggio was also much occupied 
with easel-pictures. Among these are the ‘ Ecce 
Homo’ (National Gallery, London) and his very 
celebrated Adoration of the Shepherds, known as 
‘La Notte’ or ‘The Night,’ commissioned in 
1522, now in the Dresden Gallery, a work of 
marvellous softness and delicacy. Five years 
later he painted ‘IlGiomo.'an exquisite picture 
of St Jerome (Parma Gallery). In 1580 Cor- 
reggio removed from Parma to his native town, 
and purchased an estate. The ‘Jupiter and 
Atitiope’ of the Louvre, the ‘Education of 
Owt>m;of the National Gallery, the ‘Danae’ of 
the Borghese Gallery, and the ‘ Leda ’ of the 
Berlin Museum, have been assigned to the 
painter's later years; the ‘Reading Magdalene,’ 
of which the picture in the Dresden Gallery is 
now regarded as merely a 17th-century copy, 
was completed in 1628. He died at Correggio, 
6th Marco lm, and was buried in the Franciscan 
church there. His only son JPoraponio was bom 
in 1621, and was alive in 1698. He also was a 


painter, and an altarplece by him is in the Academy 
at Parma. See Julius Meyer's article in Allg* 
meines Kiinstler-lAxioon (1870; trans. 18761 a 
French Life by Mignaty (2d ed. 1886), the Life by 
Corrado Ricci (trans. 1896), and that by Sturge 
Moore (1906). [Kor-rtfo.] 

Corri, Domenico (1746-1825), composer, was 
bom in Rome, in 1771 came to Edinburgh, and 
in 1787 removed to London, where he entered 
into partnership with his son-in-law Dussek (q.v.). 

Oorssen, Wilhelm Paul (1820-75X philologist, 
was born at Bremen, studied under Boeckh and 
Lachmann, was professor at Schulpfortairoin 1846 
to 1866, and then settled in Berlin. His earliest 
great work is his treatise on the pronunciation 
of Latin (2 vols. 1858-69; 2d ed. 1868-70); the 
second (2 vols. 1874-76) tried to prove against the 
world that Etruscan was cognate with Latin. 

Oort, Cornelis (c. 1583-78), engraver, bom at 
Hoorn in Holland, settled in Rome. 

Cort, Henry (1740-1800), navy ageut in Lon- 
don, was also the inventor of ‘puddling’ pro- 
cesses, and a great ironmaster. Ruined by a 
prosecution, he was ultimately pensioned. 

Cortes, Hernando, the conqueror of Mexico, 
was bom at Medellin, in Estremadura, in 1485, 
of noble family, and studied at Salamanca. He 
sailed for San Domingo in 1504, and accom- 
panied Velazquez m his expedition to Cuba. 
Fired by discoveries of Alvarado and others, 
Velazquez fitted out an expedition against 
Mexico, the command of which he gave (1518) 
to Cortes. The armament with which he entered 
on the conquest of the vast and civilised empire 
consisted of 5.50 Spaniards, some 250 Indians, 
twelve or fifteen horses, and ten brass guns. 
Refusing to obey orders sent from Velazquez to 
supersede him, he landed first at Yucatan, and 
fought his first battle at Tabasco. At San Juan 
de Ulua messengers from Montezuma, king of 
Mexico, reached him, bringing presents. Having 
founded Vera Cruz, and burnt his ships, he 
marched to Tlascala, whose warlike inhabitants, 
subdued after hard fighting, became hencefor- 
ward his faithful allies. After some delay he 
staited on his march to Mexico, with his Tlascalan 
allies ; and at Cholula an ambuscade, prompted 
by Montezuma, was frustated by his sleepless 
vigilance. On 8th November 1619 he reached the 
capital, a city situated in a great salt lake, and 
approached by three long causeways, with draw- 
bridges at the ends. At the lowest estimate its 
inhabitants exceeded 800,000. Montezuma was 
audaciously carried off to the Spanish quarters, 
and constrained to submit to a public act of 
vassalage to Spain, as well as to give gold to the 
value of 100,000 ducats. But meantime the Mexi- 
can hatred of the invaders was beginning to sur- 
mount their fear, and in the sixth month of his 
imprisonment Montezuma asked Cortes to depart. 
The conqueror craved delay ; and learning that 
eighteen ships under Narvaez had arrived In the 
bay of San Juan, despatched against him by 
Velazquez, Cortes left Alvarado in command, and 
hastened with a handful of men to meet Narv&ex, 
whose 800 men he easily defeated and induced to 
embrace his cause. And now he heard from Al- 
varado that the Spaniards were besieged In their 
quarters in Mexico. Cortes at once marched to 
his lieutenant’s relief, and found himself fiace to 
face with a whole nation in arms under Monte- 
zuma’s brother. A general attack was made upon 
him, and not repulsed without a desperate 
struggle. Montezuma died during the flighting. 
Cortes burned the two great idols of Mexico, 
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but saw that he must leave the capital. The 
start was made at midnight, 1st July 1520 ; but 
in the difficult passage by pontoons over the 
gaps in the causeways, the Spaniards were 
assailed by such furious and overwhelming mul- 
titudes that the retreat became a confused and 
hopeless rout In that awful night Cortoft lost 
460 Spaniards, forty-six horses, his artillery, 4000 
Indian allies, and most of the Mexican prisoners. 
AtOtumba, whither the miserable survivors re- 
treated, they were once more encompassed with 
an innumerable host, but a desperate battle 
ended in victory. The exhausted Spaniards were 
kindly received by their TIascalan allies, and 
Cortes proceeded to repair his disaster. He had 
still 550 foot soldiers, with forty horsemen and 
eight or nine cannon. Supported by 10,000 
Indian allies, and with a fleet of brigantines built 
at Tlascala, he began the formal siege of Mexico. 
After destroying innumerable canoes on the 
lakes, he made a series of simultaneous incur- 
sions along the causeways. The Mexicans were 
filled with the fury of despair, and although 
famine and pestilence fought for the Spaniards — 
fifty thousand Mexicans perishing during the siege 
—the city had to be destroyed before it could be 
taken. It fell at length, 13th August 1521, after a 
siege of several months. Cortes was formally 
appointed governor and captain-general of New 
Spam in 1522. He next sent out Alvarado to 
the conquest of Guatemala, Sandoval to the 
north, and Christoval de Olid to Honduras. 
The last rebelled, and Cortes set out to subdue 
him ; but before his arrival Christoval had been 
assassinated, so he leturned to New Spain (1520), 
to find Ponce de Leon invested with the powers 
of government. In May 1528 he arrived in Spam, 
was received with honour by Charles V., ami 
created a marquis. He returned in July 1530 
as captain-general, but not as civil governor, of 
New Spain. Poor and broken in health, he le- 
turned to Spam in 1540, accompanied Charles 
in his unhajipy expedition against Algiers, and 
died neglected near Seville, 2d December 1547. 
His body, carried to Mexico in 1562, was finally 
deposited in Mexicocity See Life by Helps(1871), 
McNutt (1909), and Prescott’s History. [ Kor-tays .] 

Oorvi'nus, Matthias. See Matthias. 

Oorvisart-Desmarets, Jean Nicolas, Baron 
db (1755-1821), Parisian doctor, professor at the 
Oollfege de France, and introducer of percussion 
in studying heart diseases, was born at Vouziers 
in Champagne. 

Copy, formerly Johnson, William (1828-92), 
the author of Ionica , Poems (1858-77 ; new ed. 
1905), was assistant-master at Eton from 1845 to 
1872, and died at Hampstead. See his Letters and 
Journals, edited byCormsli (1897) 

Coryaie, Thomas (c. 1577-1617), bom at Od- 
combe- rectory, Somerset, entered Gloucester 
Hall, Oxford, m 1590, but lea without a degree, 
and after James I. ’a accession lived by lus wits, 
or rather his wit, about court. In 1008 he set out 
on a journey afoot of 1975 miles through Pans, 
Lyons, Turin, Venice, Zurich, and Strasburg, and 
in 1611 published Coryat's Crudities: Hastily 
gobled up in Five Moneths' Travels (new ed. 1905). 
Dedicating his travel-worn shoes in Odcombe 
church, he started for Constantinople, Greece, 
Smyrna. Alexandria, Palestine, Mesopotamia, 
Persia, Afghanistan, and Agra. He died at Surat. 

Oosgram William Thomas, first President of 
the Bfxeoutive Council of the Irish Free State 
(from 1982), was born in Dublin in 1880. 

Ootlmo, Aonolo di. See Bbohkho. 


Oosln, John, Bishop of Durham, was bom in 
1594 at Norwich. Educated there and at Cafus 
College, Oambrfdge, he became a fellow, and after 
various preferments, master of Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge (1685), and dean of Peterborough (1640). An 
intimate friend of Laud, he had already come into 
collision with the Puritans about his ritualistic 
reforms, and, deprived in 1644 of his benefices, 
retired to Paris, where for nineteen years of exile 
he kept up a Church of England service. At the 
Restoration he recovered his preferments, and in 
■ December 1660 was consecrated Bishop of Dur- 
ham. During his first seven years he spent 
£34,500 upon his two castles, his cathedral, the 
library at Durham, and deeds of general benevo- 
lence. Imperious in temper, he sternly repressed 
Puritan and Roman Catholic recusancy alike; 
for, however devoted to ancient ritual and order, 
he hated Popery, and never ceased to regret the 
perversion of his own ‘ lost son * who had turned 
Roman Catholic. He died in London, 15th Jan- 
uary 1672. All Cosin’s writings are inconsiderable 
save his Collection of Private Devotions (1627) 
which was denounced by Prynne in his Brief Sur- 
vey of Mr Cozen' s Cozening Devotions. A lasting 
service to the church was his contribution, in- 
valuable from his profound liturgical learning, to 
the final levision (1661) of the Prayer-book. 
Cosin’s works were collected in the 'Library of 
Anglo-Catholic Theology ‘ (5 vols. 1843-55) His 
Correspondence was edited by Ornsby (1868-72) 
See LiTe by P. II. Osmond (1913). [Cutfn.] 

Oosmas, surnamod Indicopleustes , a merchant of 
Alexandria who after much travel in India, Ac., 
returned to Egypt about 550 a.d., and in monastic 
retirement wrote a Greek work on Christian Topo- 
graphy (ed by Montfaucon 1706, and by Winstedt 
1010; tians. with notes by M'Crindle, Hakl. Soc. 
1898) 

Cosmas and Dam? n, SS., Arabian brothers, 
physicians at JGgiea in Cilicia, who were cast into 
the sea as Christians, but rescued by an angel. 
Therealter, burning and stoning having proved 
ineflectual, they were beheaded in 303 a.d. 

Cosmo de’ Medici. See Medici. 

Cosquin, Emmanuel, folklorist, was bom at 
Vitrj-le- Francois in Marne, where his father was 
a notary, 25th June 1841 In his great Contes 
popnlaires de Lorraine (2 vols. 1886) lie contends 
for the transmission of our folk-tales from India 
within the historical period. (Jfos-fcana.] 

Costa, Isaac Da. See Da Costa. 

Costa, Lorenzo (c. 1400-1635), painter, was 
born at Ferrara, and died at Milan. 

Costa, Sir Michael, conductor and compbser, 
was born at Naples, 4th February 1810. Trained 
at the conservatorio there, he settled in England 
(1828) and in 1831 his ballet of Kenilworth waa 
produced with success. He was conductor at the 
King’s Theatre (1832) at Covent Garden (1846), to 
the Philharmonic Concerts (1846) and to the 
Sacred Harmonic Society (1848). His oratorio 
KIL produced at the Birmingham Festival of 
1855 (where he conducted till 1879) raised him to 
eminence ; Naaman y less successful, was first sung 
at Birmingham in 1804. From 1857 till 1877 he 
conducted at the Handel Festival, and in 1871 he 
became director of Her Mitfesty’s Opera. He was 
knighted in 1869. Costa composed ballets and 
operas, including MaUk Adhel (1888) and Don Car- 
los (1844) He died at Brighton, 29th April 1884. 

Costello, Louisa Stuart (1799-1877) author- 
ess, was bom in Ireland, and in Paris and London 
I painted miniatures from about 1814 to 1886, when 
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she published Specimens of the Early Poetry of 
France, ii> which she was aided by her brother 
Dudusy (1808-65). But it was her bright desci ip- 
tions of travel in Auvergne, tlie Pyrenees, Wales, 
the Tyrol, Ac. that made her really popular. 
Her semi-historical novels were read in their clay. 

Goiter (c, 1870-1440), the usual name of 
Laurens Janszoon (according to the Dutch the 
inventor of printing), who was born and died at 
Haarlem. He is supposed to have made his great 
invention between 1420 and 1426, to have been 
sacristan (Rosier) at Haarlem, and to have died of 
the plague. No question has caused more dis- 
cussion than that between Coster and Gutenberg ; 
for the former’s claim see Hesscls' Haailem the 
Birthplace of Printing (1888) 

Coster, Charles i>e (1827-79), Belgian story- 
teller, born at Munich, studied at Brussels His 
prose epic in Old French, The Legend ofTyl Ulen • 
epiegel (trails. 1918), took ten years to wnte. 

Cosway, Richard (1740-1821), miniaturist, born 
at Tiverton, studied aitm London, and was elected 
A.R.A. in 1770, R A. in 1771. lie painted oil- 
subjects a la Correggio, but it was m portraiture 
that he made his mark, and soon his miniatures 
were ‘ not only fashionable, but the fashion itself.’ 
The Prince of Wales appointed him painter-in- 
ordinary, and Mrs Fitzlierbert and all the beauties 
sat to him. His small female full-lengths with 
the faces finished m water-colour, though slight m 
execution, are full of exquisite grace; and Ins 
ivory miniatures are delicate and valuable Per- 
sonally Cosway was vain and eccentric. In 1781 
be married the Irish - Italian Malua IIadfield, 
herself a skilful artist. She separated from him, 
and died after 1826. See Daniell’s Catalogue Bai - 
sonnf of Cosway’s JVork (1 S f >0), and the Life of him 
by Williamson (1905). 

Cotelerln8, the Latinised name of the French 
patristic scholar, Jean Baptiste Cotelier (1629-86) 

Cotes, Roger, mathematician, born at Bur- 
bage, near Leicester, July 10, 1682, from St Paul’s 
School, London, passed to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he became a fellow m 1705, and 
Pluinian professor of Astronomy and Natural 
Philosophy in 1706. He was elected F R S. in 
1711, and took orders in 1713. His admirable pre- 
face explaining the Newtonian philosophy, and 
answering objections to gravitation, is prefixed to 
the second edition (1713) of Newton’s Principia. 

He died 5th June 1716. ‘Had Cotes lived,’ said 
Newton, ‘we might have known something.’ 

Gotgrave, Randle, the author of our earliest 
French dictionary, was a native of Cheshire : was 
admitted scholar of St John’s College, Cambridge, 
m 1587; became secretary to Lord Burghley; 
and was alive as late as 1682, in which year be 
carried the second edition of bis dictionary 
through the press. The first edition had appeared 
in 1611, and editions revised by James Howell 
were issued in 1650, 1660, and 1673. 

Ootman, John Sell, a leading water-colour 
landscapist of the ‘Norwich School,’ was born 
16th May 1782, and educated at Norwich gram- 
mar-school, till, about 1798, he went up to 
London to study art, and there made Turnei’s 
acquaintance. In 1807 he returned to Norwich, 
where he taught drawing and published etchings 
and engravings of local architecture, brasses, Ac. 

In 1864 he Became, through Turner, drawing- 
master in King’s College, London, but his later 
years were clouded by much suffering. He died 
24th July 1842,— His sons, Miles Edmund (1810- 
58) and Joseph John (1814-78), were landscape- 
painters. See Binyon, Oromcand Cotman (1906). 


Gotta, a publishing-house established at Ttibln- 

f en in 1640. The family came originally from 
taly. Its most prominent members have been 
Johann Friedrich (1701-79), theological professor 
at Tubingen, Gottingen, and Jena ; and his grand- 
son, Johann Friedrich, Freiherr Cotta von Cotten- 
dorf (1764-1832). Educated at Tubingen, and for 
some time an advocate, in 1787 he undertook the 
family business, and in 1795 established the 
famous Horen, a literary journal, under Schiller’s 
editorship. Already in 1798 he had sketched out 
the plan for the Allgemeine Zeitung (1798). The 
Almanack fur Damen (1798) and other periodicals 
were no less successful. Cotta now likewise 
published the works of Schiller, Goethe, Herder, 
Fichte, Schellmg, Jean Paul, Tieck, Voss, the 
Humboldts, Ac. In 1810 he moved to Stuttgart, 
and in 1824 introduced the first steam printing- 
press into Bavaria. In the diet of Wurtemberg, and 
afterwards as president of the Second Chamber, 
lie was ever the fearless defender of constitutional 
rights; he was, too, the liist Wiirttemberg pro- 
prietor who abolished serfdom on his estates. 
He was succeeded by his son, Georg (1796-1868) ; 
and he by lus son Georg Astolf (1833-76). 

Oottin, Sophie, n6e Risteau (1770-1807), born 
at Pans (not Tonuems), married at seventeen a 
Patisian bankei, who left her a childless widow 
at twenty. For eomfoit she turned to letters, 
wrote veiscs and a lengthy history, and m fiction 
won unfading laurels. Wlie had already written 
Claire d'Albe (17 99), Mathilde (1805), Ac., when in 
1806 she wrote Elisabeth, on les Exiles de Sibb'ie, a 
stoiy stamped with real unsought pathos. [ Kot - 
tan ,J J 

Cottle, Joseph (1770-1853), from 1791 to 1799 
a Bristol bookseller, remembered as the first 
publisher of Southey, Coleridge, and Wordsworth. 
His own verses are forgotten, but his Early 
Recollections (1887 ; 2d ed 1847) is still a chief 
source for out knowledge of the Lake poets.— His 
elder brother, Amos Simon Cottle (1768-1800), 
educated at Bristol and Cambridge, wrote various 
works, including Icelandic Poetry (1797). 

Cotton, Charles (1030-87), the friend of Izaak 
Walton and translator of Montaigne, was bom at 
his father’s estate of Berosford in Staffordshire. 
His father, himself a man of great ability, was 
a warm friend of Ben Jonson, Selden, Donne, 
and other illustrious men The boy travelled on 
the Continent, and early wrote verses Which 
were handed about among lus friends. In 1656 
he married his cousin Isabella, s: '”*r of the 
famous Colonel Hutchinson. Though a sincere 
loyalist, he seems to have lived securely enough 
under the Commonwealth, and the decay of his 
father’s estate was due mainly to uuprosperous 
lawsuits. In 1064 Cotton issued anonymously 
his burlesque poem, Scarronides, or the First 
Book of Virgil Travestle, added to in later editions 
in grossness as well as in bulk. Later works 
are his Voyage to Ireland in Burlesque (1070), 
Burlesque upon Burlesque (1075), Planter’s Manual 
(1076), and a treatise on fly-fishing contributed 
in 1676 to the fifth edition of Walton's Complete 
Angler . In 1685 appeared his translation of 
Montaigne’s Essays— a mastei piece. See his Life 
and Poetry by Sem bower (1911). 

Cotton, George Edward Lynch, D.D., born 
in 1818, was educated at Westminster and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and from 1886 was a master 
at Rugby under Arnold and Tait; in Tom 
Brown’s School Days he appears as *the young 
master.’ In 1852 he became head of Marl- 
borough College, which he raised to a position 
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among the first schools of England, and in 1858 
Bishop of Calcutta, wheie his schools for the 
children of the poorer Anglo-Indians and 
Eurasians are monuments of the services he 
rendered to education. He was drowned in the 
Ganges, 6th October 1866. See Memoir (1871). 

Cotton, James Sutherland, born in Madras 
Presidency, 17th July 1847, from Winchester 
passed to Oxford, and became a fellow of Queen’s. 
Called to the bar in 1874, he assisted Sir W. 
Hunter (q.v.) in lus woiks upon India, edited the 
Academy from 1881 to 1896, and died 10th Julyl918. 

Cotton, John (1585-1652), bom in Derby, was 
a tutor at Cambridge, and from about 1012 held 
a charge at Boston, Lincolnshire. Cited for his 
Puritan views before Laud, he in 1633 fled to 
Boston, Mass., where he pleached till his death. 
His works, nearly fifty in number, include a 
catechism, forms of prayer, and his defence 
against Roger Williams of the civil authority in 
religious matters. 

Cotton, Sir John Hynde, Bart. (c. 1685-1752), 
from 1708 to 1734 was Jacobite M.P. for the city 
or county of Cambridge. 

Cotton, Sir Robert Bruce, antiquary, was 
born at Denton, Hunts, 22d January 1571. 
From Westminster School (the famous Camden 
his master) he passed to Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1585. At 
Cotton House in Westminster, on the site of the 
present House of Lords, lie accumulated books, 
manuscripts, coins, &c., and practised large hos- 
pitality. His papers read before the Antiquarian 
Society Rpread wide the reputation of his learn- 
ing ; King James knighted him in 1603, created 
him a baronet in 1611, and frequently consulted 
him. But he kept the scholar in prison for 
eight months in connection with the Overbury 
case (1615-16). Cotton, returned to parliament 
in 1604, from about 1620 identified himself with 
the constitutional opposition to the crown. 
His protest against the proposed debasement 
of the coinage (1620), his frank criticism of 
kingcraft in his Raujne of Henry III. (1627), his 
Dangers wherein the Kingdom now Standeth (1628), 
and the frequent meeting in his house of Eliot, 
Pym, Selden, and Coke, marked him out to the 
court as an enemy. A seemingly ironical tract, A 
Proposition to Bridle the Impertinency of Parlia- 
ments, having fallen into Wentworth’s hands, it 
was found on inquiry that the original was in 
Cotton’s library, from which a copy had been 
made, though without his knowledge. Cotton 
was flung into prison, but released on the occasion 
of the birth of an heir to the throne (29th May 
1630). His library, however, was not restored to 
him; and he pined and died. Cth May 1631. 
Fourteen of his tracts weie collected as Cotton's 
Postbjuma in 1651. — His son, Sir Thomas Cotton 
(1594-1662), had the books restored to him ; and 
his great-grandson, Sir John Cotton (1679-1731), 
in 1700 bestowed them on the nation. 

Ootton, Sir Stapleton. See Combermkre. 

Couch, Jonathan (1789-1870), Cornish natu- 
ralist, for sixty years doctor at nis native village 
Polperro.— -His son, Richard Quiller Couch 
(1816-63), was also a naturalist, au antiquary, and 
Cornish scholar, from 1845 a doctor at Penzance; 
and his son. Sir ArthurThomas Quiller-Couch, 
is the novelist ' Q,’ who, born at Bodmin in 1863, 
graduated at Oxford, and became profesvsor of Eng- 
lish Literature at Cambridge, 191 2*. He completed 
R. L. Stevenson's St Ives, and wrote Dead Man's 
Bock (1887), The Splendid Spur (1888), Noughts and 


Crosses (1891), Blue Pavilions (1891), The Delectable 
Duchy (1893), la (1896), &e. [Kootch.] 

Ooucy. RaoUl or Renaut, Castellan db, a 
French Trouvdre or court poet of about 1207-18, 
whose heart, ’tis said, was unwittingly eaten by 
his mistress, the lady of Fayel, thiough the device 
of her jealous husband. He was named after 
the Ch&teau de Coucy (near Laon), the historic 
ruins of which were destroyed by the retreating 
Germans in March 1917. [Koo$-see.] 

Coulanges. See Fustkl de Coulanqbs. 

Coulevain, Pierre de, pen-name of the French 
novelist Mile. Favre de Coulevain, whose Vile 
Inconnue (1906 • trails. 1911) contains kindly 
criticism of England and English ways. She 
died in 1913. 

Coulomb, Charles Augustin db (1786-1806), 
born at Angouldme, experimented on friction, and 
invented the Torsion Balance for measuring the 
force of magnetic and electrical attraction. 

Couperin, Franqois (1668-1733), organist and 
composer of suites, &c., was bom m Paris. 

Couperus, Louis (1863-1923), Dutch poet and 
novelist, born at the Hague, wrote a powerful 
tetralogy, The Books of the Small Souls. 

Oourayer, Pierre Franqois (1681-1776), a 
Roman Catholic divine, was born at Rouen, and 
died in London, having had to leave France in 
1728 on account of his defence of Anglican orders. 

Courbet, Gustave (1819-77), the founder of 
realism in painting, was born at Ornans, Franche- 
Comt6. Sent by his father, a well-to-do farmer, 
to study law in Pans, in 1841 he took to landscape 
work. In 1844 lie began to exhibit at the Salon ; 
and his works created a groat sensation in 1850. 
His hunting scenes and animal subjects are 
especially vigorous and spirited. In 1871 he 
joined the Commune, was concerned in the de- 
struction of the Ve*r’ hue Column (16th May), and 
was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment and 
a Hue for its restoration, his pictures being sold in 
1877 towards that purpose. On his release (1878) 
he retned to Vevey. See Lives by H. d’ldeville 
(1878), Estignard (1897), L. B6n6dite (trails. 1912). 

Courier de Mdrd, Paul Louis, a brilliant 
French wuter, was born in Paris in 1772. From 
the, field of Wagram (1809) he was carried insen- 
sible to Vienna ; thenceforth he devoted himself 
to letters. Settling at Florence, he became 
embroiled with the Lauren tian librarian over a 
MS. of Longus, and in the Ixttre A M. Renouard 
revealed his incomparable ironic faculty. He 
removed to Paris m 1812, and in 1814 to his estate 
of Varetz in Tonrame. In 1816 he issued the 
Pitition aux Deux Chambres, a scathing ex]>osure 
of tiie wrongs of the peasantry He continued 
the attack in witty letters to the Censeur; his 
masterpiece, Simple Discours de Paul Louis, Vig- 
neron (1821), derided the scheme to purchase 
Chatnbord for the Due de Bordeaux by a 
‘ national offering.' Imprisoned in Sainte PAlagie, 
he got to know B6ranger. On May 10, 1825, he 
was found shot dead by an assassin. See memoir 
in A. Carrel’s edition (4 vols. 1884), and a work 
by Gascliet (1911). [JToor-yay.] 

Courteline, Georges (pen -name of G, MoinauxX 
French dramatist, born at Tours in 1860. 

Courtenay, Sir William (c. 1796-1888), the 
name assumed in 1882 by a crazy Cornishman. 
John Nicholls Thom, who claimed to be a Knight 
of Malta, and who, having gathered a hundred 
scythe-armed followers, was shot in the ‘battle* 
of Bosenden, in Keut, Slat May 1888. 
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Oourthope, WilluM John, C.B. (1842-1917), 
born at Mailing vicarage, near Lewes, was edu- 
cated at Harrow and New College, Oxford, where 
in 1885-1901 he was professor of Poetry. In 
1898-1907 he was First Civil Service Commissioner. 
Among his works are The Paradise of Birds (1870), 
Addison (1884), Life of Pope (1889), and History of 
J tnglisk Poetrv (6 vole. 1895-1909). 

Courtney or Pbnwith, Lord (Leonard Henry 
Courtney), was born, a bankers son, at Pen- 
sance, July 6, 1882. Educated at St John’s 
College, Cambridge, he graduated second wringler 
and first Smith’s prizeman in 1855, and became 
a fellow in 1856. In 1858 he was called to the 
bar, and from 1872 to his visit to India (1875-70) 
filled the chair of Political Economy at University 
College, London. He wrote for the Times , and 
his pamphlets and magazine articles placed him 
among the ablest and most advanced doctrinaire 
Liberals, an early advocate for proportional 
representation and a wide extension of local 
government. He was returned for Liskeard in 
1876, and m 1885 for Bodmin, Cornwall. He was 
Under-secretary of State m the Home and Colo- 
nial Offices, m 1882 - 84 Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury, m 1886-92 Chairman of Committees 
and Deputy-speaker. Cieated a baron m 1906, he 
died 11th May 1918. See Life by Gooch (1920). 

Oeurvolfder, Benjamin, a French valet hanged 
for the murder of his master, Lord William 
Russel I (1767-1 840) [K oor- vwa hz-yay. ] 

Cousin. Jean (1501-c. 1590), French sculptor, 
glass-stainer, and painter, was born at Soucy, 
near Sens. See two works by Didot (1872). 

Cousin, Jean, a navigator of Dieppe, for whom, 
and not Pinzon, has been claimed the discovery 
of Brazil in 1500. See article by Captain Gambler 
in Fortnightly for January 1894. 

Oonsln, Victor, philosopher, was born in 
Paris, November 28, 1792. Appointed in 1815 
assistant-professor to Royer-Collard, he threw 
himself heartily into the reaction against the 
sensualistic philosophy of the 18th century, 
and became an exponent of the Scottish meta- 
physicians. In 1817 he visited Germany, and 
studied Kant, Jacobi, Fichte, Schelling, and 
Hegel. For his liberalism he was in 1821 deprived 
of his offices; and on a second visit to Germany 
in 1824-25 he was arrested as a Carbonarist at 
Dresden, and detained for six months at Berlin. 
On his return to France he took a decided stand 
against the reactionary policy of Charles X., and, 
reinstated at the Sorbonne in 1827, exerted 
great influence on numerous devoted pupils. 
During 1820-27 he published his editions of 
Proclus and Descartes and part of his celebrated 
translation of Plato. After the revolution of 
1880, when his friend Guizot became prime-min- 
ister, Cousin was made a member of tne Council 
of Public Instruction, and in 1882 a peer of France 
and Director of the Ecole Normale. In 1880 
he was elected a member of the Academy ; in 
1840 be became Minister of Public Instruction 
under Thiers. The revolution of 1848 found 
in Cousin a friend, and he aided Cavaignac’s 
government. After 1849 he disapi>eared from 
public life, living for many years in the Sor- 
bonne; he died at Cannes, 18th January 1867. 
His philosophy is eclecticism : sensationalism, 
Idealism, scepticism, and mysticism he held to 
be incomplete rather than false. His brilliant lec- 
tures ana attractive personality revived the study 
of philosophy in Stance. Cousin’s chief works are 
Fragment PnUooopMguee (1820), three works on 
the history of philosophy and ethics (1827-41), a 


treatise on Kant’s philosophy (1842), Etudes sur 
leg Femmes et la SocitU du XVII* Bttde (1858), his 
famous Du Vrai, du Beau , et du Bien (1854 ; 28d 
ed. 1881), books on Aristotle, Locke, Kant, and 
Pascal, and his editions of Abelard and Pascal’s 
Pensies. See works by Janet (1885), Jules Simon 
(1887 ; trans. by Masson, 1888), and Barthilemy 
St Hilaire (8 vols. 1895). [Koo-zanfi.] 

Cousins, Samuel, engraver, born at Exeter, 9th 
May 1801, in 1814 was apprenticed to S. W. 
Reynolds, the mezzotinter, and in 1820 started 
on his own account, and produced the * Master 
Lambton ’ after Lawrence, which at once estab- 
lished his reputation. It was followed by a long 
series of admirable plates after Reynolds, Law- 
rence, Landseer, Leslie, Millais, Leighton, &c. 
He was elected an A.R.A. in 1835 and a Royal 
Academician Engraver in 1855 ; he retired in 
1880. To the Academy he presented £15,000 to 
found annuities for poor artists. He died 7th 
May 1887. See Memoir by G. Pycroft (1887). 

Coustou, the name of a French family of 
sculptors, including Nicolas (1658-1733), his 
brother, Guillaume (1678-1746), and the latter’s 
son, Guillaume (1716-77). 

Gouthon, Georges (1756-94), born at Orcet, 
near Clermont, in Auvergne, was an advocate at 
the outbreak of the Revolution. Sent by Puy de 
D6me to the National Convention, he, spite of his 
crippled limbs, made himself conspicuous by bis 
shrieking hatred of the priesthood and the 
monarchy. He became a bloodthirsty partisan 
of Robespierre, and in July 1793 a member of the 
Comitt de Salut Public. At Lyons he crushed the 
insurrection with merciless seventy, and outdid 
himself after his return to the Convention with 
his frothy ravings against Pitt and England. 
Robespierre’s fall brought down Couthon also; 
lie was thrown into prison, delivered by the mob 
with whom he was popular, recaptured by the 
soldiers of the Convention, and executed, along 
with St Just and Robespierre. [Koo-tong / .] 

Coutts, Thomas (1735-1822), banker, was the 
son of an Edinburgh merchant and .banker, who 
was lord provost in 1742-44 He founded the 
London banking-houso of Coutts & Co. with his 
brother Janies, and on his death in 1778 became 
sole manager. Keen and exact in matters of 
business, although charitable and hospitable in 
private, he left £900,000. By his first wife, a 
servant of his brother’s, he had three daughters, 
who married the Earl of Guilford, the Marquis of 
Bute, and Sir Francis Burdett; in 1815 he 
married Harriot Mellon (q.vA See Burdett- 
Coutts, and a book by Richardson (1900). 

Coventry, Sir John, a staunch cavalier who 
had sat in the Long Parliament (1640), and at the 
Restoration was made a Knight of the Bath. 
Elected for Weymouth in 1667, he asked, during 
a debate on playhouses (Oct. 1670) a question 
reflecting on the king’s amours. Charles and his 
minions were furious, and one December night 
Coventry was pulled from his coach and his nose 
slit to the bone. The ‘Coventry Act' made 
maiming a capital offence. Coventry died in 1682. 

Coverdale, Miles, born in Yorkshire in 1488, 
studied at Cambridge, was ordained priest at 
Norwich in 1514, joined the Austin Friars at 
Cambridge, and probably imbibed his liking 
for the new doctrines from the prior Robeix 
Barnes, who was burned as a Protestant in 1540. 
According to Foxe, Coverdale was at Hamburg 
with Tyndale in 1529. His own translation of 
the Bible appeared in 1585, with a dedication 
to Henry VI II., and secured the royal license In 
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1537. The Prayer Book retains the Psalms of this 
translation, and many of the finest phrases in 
our authorised Version of 161JL are directly due to 
Coverdale. In 1538 Coverdale was sent by Crom- 
well to Paris to superintend another English 
edition of the Scriptures. Francis I. had granted 
a license, but during the printing an edict was 
issued prohibiting the work. Many of the 
sheets were burned, but the presses and types 
were hastily carried over to London. Grafton and 
Whitchurch, the noted printers of that day, were 
thus enabled to bring out m 1589, under Cover- 
dale's superintendence, the ‘Great Bible,’ which 
was presented to Henry VIII. by Cromwell. The 
second ‘Great Bible,’ known also as ‘Cranmer’s 
Bible’ (1540), was also edited by Coverdale, who 
on Cromwell’s fall found it expedient to leave 
England. While abroad he married, received the 
degree of D.D. from TUbmgen, and acted as 
Lutheran pastor in Rhenish Bavaria. In Marcli 
1648 he returned to England, was well received 
through Cranmer’s influence, and in 1551 was 
made Bishop of Exeter. On Mary’s accession ho 
was deprived of his see, but was suffered to leave 
the couutry, at the earnest intercession of the 
king of Denmark, whose chaplain. Dr Macchabaeus 
(MacAlpine), was Coverdale’s brother-in-law. 
From Denmark he passed to Westphalia and 
Geneva. Returning to England in 1559, he did 
not resume his bishopric, but was made D.D. 
by Cambridge in 1563, and in 1564 was collated by 
Grindal to the living of St Magnus, near London 
Bridge, which he resigned from growing Puritan 
scruples about the liturgv in 1566. He continued 
to preach, but died in February 1568. Most of 
Coverdale’s works, including his letters, were 
edited for the Parker Society by the Rev. 
George Pearson (2 vols. 1844-46). See Memonale 
of Myles Coverdale (1838) and F. Fry’s The Bible 
by Coverdale (1867). 

Cowell, Edward Bylks (1826-1903), a great 
Sanskrit scholar, born at Ipswich, was educated at 
Ipswich grain mar-school and Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford, and in 1856 sailed for Calcutta, to 
fill the chair of History in the new Presidency 
College, becoming also soon after principal 
of the Sanskrit College. lie returned home 
in 1864, and was elected in 1867 professor of 
Sanskrit at Cambridge and in 1874 a fellow of 
Corpus. In 1896 Oxford made him a D.C.L. 

Cowell, Joseph Leathley (1792-1863), mid- 
shipman, portrait-painter, and comedian, was 
born near Torquay of the good old family of 
Wifcchett, and died in London, having from 1821 
acted chiefly in America. See his Autobiogi aphy 
(1844). His son, Samuel Houghton Cowell 
(1820-64), comedjin and comic singer, was born 
in London, and 1 * died at Bland ford ; and a grand- 
daughter was Miss Bateman (q.v.). 

Oowen, Sir Frederic Hymen, composer, born 
at Kingston, Jamaica, 29th January 1852, was 
brought as a child to England. He early showed 
decided musical talent, which was cultivated by 
a course of study miller Benedict and Goss, as 
also at Leipzig and Berlin. Among his works 
ate the operas Pauline (1876), Thorgnm (1890), 
Signa (1803), aud Harold (1895); the cantatas 
The Rose Maiden , Sleeping Beauty , The Water 
Lily, iec. ; oratorios (including Ruth, 1887) ; half- 
a-dozen symphonies, one of which, No. 8 (Scan- 
dinavian), is esteemed throughout Europe; a 
number of overtures, pianoforte pieces, and 
minor works, and over 200 sbngs. In 1888-92 
and 1900-7 he was conductor to the Philharmonic, 
In 1900-10 of the Scottish Orchestra. He was 


knighted in 1911, and published My Art and My 
Friend* in 1913. 

Cowley, Abraham, in his own day considered 
the greatest of English poets, was born in Lon- 
don, 1618, the seventh and posthumous child of 
a stationer. Attracted to poetry by the Faerie 
Queen, he wrote excellent verses at ten, and at 
fifteen published five poems. From Westminster 
School ne proceeded in 1637 to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and while here wrote, among many 
other pieces, a large portion of his epic the 
Davideis, its hero Wing David. During the Civil 
War he was ejected from Cambridge (1644), but 
at St John’s, Oxford, studied for other two years. 
In 1646 he followed Henrietta Maria to Paris, 
was sent on royalist missions, and carried on her 
correspondence in cipher with the king. He 
returned to England in 1656, was arrested, 
released on £1000 bail, and, perhaps as a blind, 
took the Oxford M.D. (1657). On Cromwell’s 
death he again went to Paris, returned to Eng- 
land at the Restoration, was disappointed in his 
hope of the mastership of the Savoy, but at 
length received a comfortable provision. He 
died at Cbertsey, 28th July 1667, and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. Cowley’s Davideu , Ptit- 
darique Odes , Mistress , and graceful essays are in 
Grosart’s edition (1881), and Waller’s (1905-6) 

Cowley, Hannah, nte Parkhouse (1743-1809), 
who was born and died at Tiverton, from 1776 
wrote thirteen lively dramatic works, including 
The Belles Stratagem (1782), aud several volumes 
of feeble Della Cruscan verse. 

Cowley, Henry Richard Charles Welles- 
ley, Earl (1804-84), the son of the first Baron 
Cowley, a younger brother of Wellington, was 
secretary or ambassador to Vienna, Constanti- 
nople, Switzerland (1848), the Germanic Con- 
federanion (1851), and Pans (1852-67). He was 
created Earl Cowl* in 1857 and a K.G. in 1866. 

Cowper, William Cowper, Earl(c. 1664-1 723X 
became a barrister in 1688, M.P for Hertford in 
1695, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal in 1705, 
Baton Cowper in 1706, Lord Chancellor in 1707 
and 1714, and Earl Cowper in 1718, in which year 
be resigned, ami from a Whig became a leader 
of the opposition. — His brother, Spencer 
Cowper (1669-1727), M.P. and judge, was tned 
in 1699 for the murder of a Quakeress, Sarah 
Stout. See Paget’s Paradoxes (1874). [Koo-per.) 

Cowper, William, surgeon and anatomist, was 
bom at Patersfteld, in Sussex, in 1666, settled as 
a surgeon in London, and died 8th March 1709. 

Cowper, William, was bom at Berkhanipstead 
rectory, Hertfordshire, 15th November 1781. 
Among his school fellows at Westminster were 
Churchill the poet and Warren Hastings'; on 
leaving he was articled to an attorney, and called 
to the bar in 1754. In 1759 a sinecure appoint- 
ment, as ‘Commissioner of Bankrupts,’ gave him 
a certain independence ; m 1763 he was appointed 
Clerk of the Journals of the House of Lords. He 
had always been subject to fits of despondency ; 
and the disqovery that the appointment involved 
a so-called examination before the bar of the 
House unmanned him altogether. A fixed idea 
that every one was hostile to him took possession 
of his mind ; and he several times attempted to 
make away with himself. He fell into a state of 
religious despair ; but in a private asylum at St 
Albans he was restored by judicious treatment. 
In 1765 he drifted to Huntingdon, where he 
became an inmate in the family of Mr Unwin, a 
retired clergyman, who, with nis with and two 
children, lived a life of almost perpetual devotion, 



Into which Cowper plunged, spending most of his 
time in religious exercises ana correspondence. 

Oowper continued to reside with Mrs Unwin 
after her hnsband’s death (July 1767), but they 
soon removed to Olney, where John Newton, 
then enrate, acquired complete influence over the 
gentle invalid; under him, Cowper worked 
among the poor, devoting his whole tnno to pious 
exercises and good works In 1773 his insanity 
returned ; in Newton's vicarage lie remained 
for more than a year, refusing to return i to ins 
own house. After his recovery (never complete) 
he lost the companionship of Newton, who was 
presented in 1779 to a London rectory. The 
effect of his departure was miraculous ; obviously 
the constant intercourse with him, aided by the 
sameness of life, had a depressing effect upon 
Cowper. The old gloom reappears in letters 
to Newton, while m correspondence with 
(young) Unwin he is full of playfulness. To 
the quiet of this period we probably owe the 
tranquillised state of tnind which makes Cowper’s 
poetry contrast so strangely with his early ex- 
periences. Mrs Unwin perceived that variety of 
occupation was necessary to Cowper ; he followed 
with docility her suggestions, and when she bade 
him write poetry he did so. His first volume 
(1782) consisted of several poems on abstract 
subjects, a poetical dialogue called ‘Table Talk’ 
being added to. enliven the book It is to the 
playful command of a new and valued friend, 
Lady Austen, now (1781) living in Newton’s 
deserted vicarage, that we owe Covvper’s greatest 
work, The Task. She it was told him the story 
of John Gilpin (the poem appeared first in the 
Public Advertiser, 1784), and was his better angel. 
Cowper was apparently engaged to marry Mrs 
Unwin, but tins pioject was defeated by a 
return of mental illness (not by Mrs Unwin’s 
jealousy of Lady Austen, as is often said). How 
his friendship with Lady Austen was inter- 
rupted is not known, but in 1783 she re- 
tiied to Bristol, and Cowper writing to (young) 
Unwin declared the friendly relations at an end. 
The Task, published m 1785, had a powerful effect 
on the literary tastes of the time ; in it Cowper 
was the first to protest against the smoothness 
and artificial perfection Popo had established. 
In his blank verse he took that splendid in- 
strument from Milton’s hand, without Milton’s 
grandeur of tone yet with a sweetness and 
serious power all his own ; and in the poem we 
have Nature's very face painted by one who 
loved her for herself. 

On Lady Austen’s departure, Cowper partially 
fell into his old melancholy, until in 1786, a 
cousin, Lady Hesketh, appeared as necessary 
comforter; and his translation of Homer (1791) 
was carried on under her influence She procured 
the removal of the sad poet and ills ailing com- 
panion to Weston-Underwood, near Olney, wheie 
they received from the Throckmortons much 
consolation in their waning days. He also trans- 
lated poems from the French of Mine, de la 
Mothe Guyon and the Latin and Italian poems 
of Milton ; and sixty-seven of the Olney Hymns 
are his work. In 1787 he had another lapse, and 
again attempted suicide. From this attack he 
neve? completely recovered, and Mrs Unwin in 
1791 had a stroke of paralysis. In 1794 a pension 
of £800 wfca aasignea to him. When Mrs Unwin 
died in 1796 he heard the news not without emo- 
tion, and, growing gradually weaker, died peace- 
fnllyySflth April 1800, at Bast Dereham, Norfolk, 
his home for the last five years. Out of the gloom 
of his last waning years came two of his most 


beautiful and touching poems, 4 To My Mother's 
Picture ’ and ‘ My Mary. The staudara edition of 
Cowper’s woiks is that by Southey (15 vols. 1884- 
1837, 1853-64). Others are those of Gtimshawe 
(8 vols. 1835), the Aldiue (1865), and the Globe 
(1870) ; editions of the letters by Benliam (1884), 
of the poems by Bailey (1905) and Milford (1905) ; 
selections by Mrs Oliphant and Mrs Meynell. 
See Lives by Hayley (2- vols. 1808 ; 4th ed. 4 vols. 
1812), Goldwin Smith (‘ Men of Letters ' series, 
1880), and Thomas Wright (1892) [ Koo'per .] 

Cox, David, landscape-painter, was bom at 
Deriteud, a suburb of Birmingham, 29th April 
1788. His father was a blacksmith, and he 
worked at the forge for a time ; after studying 
drawing under Joseph Barber, he was a travelling 
scene-painter. He next took lessons in Londou 
from John Varley ; in 1805-6 visited North Wales, 
which to the end of Ins life was his favourite 
sketching-ground ; and taught as a drawing- 
master from 1814 to 1826 in Hereford, publishing 
A Treatise on Landscape Painting. In 1818 he 
joined the Society of Painters in Water-colours, 
to whose exhibitions he was a regular contribu- 
tor. From 1827 till 1841 London was his head- 
quarters, but he was constantly sketching in the 
country, and occasionally made brief visits to 
the Continent, executing water-colours of noble 
quality. In 1839 he turned his attention seriously 
to oil-painting, and executed about a hundred 
works in oil. These are less widely known than 
his water-colouis, but they are of at least equal 
quality In 1841 he settled at Hai borne, near 
Birmingham, where he died 7th June 1859. It 
was dm nig this period that he produced his 
greatest woiks They mainly owe their inspira- 
tion to the scenery of North Wales, and especially 
of Bettws-y-Coed, which ho visited every autumn. 
Among his oil pictures are ‘Lancaster Castle’ 
(1846) , ‘Peace and War’ (1846), 18^ by 24 in., 
for which Cox received £20, but which fetched 
£3602 in 1872; ‘The Vale of Clwyd’ (1846 and 
1848); ‘The Skylark’ (1849); ‘Boys Fishing’ 
(1849) ; and 4 Bettws-y-Coed Church.’ Among his 
very numerous water - colours are ‘ Lancaster 
Sands ’ (1835) ; ' Ulverston Sands ' (1835) ; 4 Bolton 
Abbey* (1847); ‘Welsh Funeral’ (1850); and 
‘Broom Gatherers on Chat Moss’ (1854) His 
water-colour ‘The Hayfleld’ fetched £2950 in 
1875 See Livos by N. N. Solly (1875) ami William 
Hall (1881) — His son, David Cox the younger 
(1809-85), was also a water-colour painter. 

Cox, Edward William (1809-79), barrister, 
recorder of Helston and Portsmouth, spiritualist, 
and originator or proprietor of the Ijxw Times, 
Field, Queen, and Exchange and Mart, was born at 
Taunton, and died very rich at Moat Mount, 
Middlesex. He published much on law, Conser- 
vatism, dreams, &c. 

Cox, Hm George William (1827-1902), solar 
mytliologist, wa* educated at Rugby School and 
Trinity College, Oxfoid. lie took oiders in I860, 
and after holding curacies in Devonshire and 
an assistant-mastership at Cheltenham, became 
vicar of Bekesbourne in Kent and afterwards 
rector of Scrayingham, York. In 1877 he suc- 
ceeded to his uncle's baronetcy. Among his 
works are Tales of Ancient Greece (1868), Aryan 
Mythology (1870), History of Greece (1874), Com - 
parative Mythology and Folklore (1881), Lives oj 
Greek Statesmen (1886), and Life ofColeneo (1888). 

Cox, Richard (1500-81), reformer, was bom at 
Whaddon, Bucks, was educated at Eton and 
King’s College, Cambridge, and became head- 
master of Eton, dean successively of Lincoln 
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Christ Church, and Westminster (1549), a refugee 
in Frankfort (1655-58), where he contended 
bitterly with Knox, and Bishop of Ely (1559). 

Cox, Robert (1810-72), of Gorgie, near Edin- 
burgh, an anti-Sabbatarian writer. 

Coze, Henry Octavius, librarian, was born 
at ,Bucklebury vicarage, Berkshire, September 
20, 1811. Educated at Westminster and Wor- 
cester College, Oxford, lie entered the manuscript 
department of the British Museum m 1883. In 
1888 he became a sub-librarian of the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, and in 1860 its head ; here his 
marvellous knowledge and patient kindliness 
made him the very ideal of the librarian. 
Already in 1857 he had been sent to the Levant 
on a tour of discovery, which resulted indeed in 
his finding many couices, though the grasping 
greed of the monks made it impossible to buy 
them. Coxe held several curacies near Gxfoid, 
and in 1868 became rector of Wytham Ho died 
July 8, 1881. Among his works weie editions of 
Roger of Wendovei's Chronicle (5 vols. 1841-44) 
and Gower’s Vox Clamcintis (1850), and his Cata- 
logues of MSS in the Oxford colleges (1852) and 
of the Bodleian MSS. (1853-54). See Dean 
Burgon’s Lives of Twelve Good Men (1888). 

Coxe, William (1747-1828), author of History 
of the House of Austria and thiiteon other works 
of history and travel, was born in London, and 
from Eton passed to King’s College, Cambridge, 
of which he became a fellow in 1768. Ah tutor to 
the sons of four persons of quality, ho spent 
much of twenty years on the Continent ; and he 
died, a prebendary of Salisbury and archdeacon 
of Wilts, at Bemerton rectory. 

Goxie, Michiel (1497-1592), painter, was born 
and died at Mechlin — His son, Rachael Coxie 
(1540-1610), was an inferior painter. 

Ooxwell, Henry Tracey (1819-1900), aero- 
naut, born at Wouldham rectory, near Rochester, 
was educated for the aimy but settled as a 
surgeon-dentist in London. From boyhood he 
had taken a keen interest in ballooning, and in 
1845 established the Aerostatic Magazine, since 
then making some 700 ascents— the most lemark- 
able m 1862, when he reached, with Mr Glaisher, 
a height of seven miles. See his My Life and 
Ballooning Adventures (2 vols. 1887-88) 

Coyne, Joseph Stirling (1803-68), playwright, 
born at Birr, King’s County, died m London. 

Cozens, Alexander, w'ator-colour painter, was 
one of the two natural sons of Peter the Great 
by a woman from Deptfoid who accompanied the 
Czar to Russia. After studying m Italy, he came 
to England in 1746, and died in London, 23d 
April 1786.— His s$n, John Robert Cozens (1752- 
c. 1799), also a V&ter-colour landscape" pam ter. 
in 1776 visited Switzerland, and in 1783 returned 
from'Italy. In 1794 his mind gave wav, and m 
his later days he was befriended by Sir George 
Beaumont and Dr Munro Turner and Girton 
copied his drawings, and Constable pronounced 
that * his works were all poetry,’ that lie was ‘ the 
greatest genius that ever touched landscape.’ 

Crab, Roger (c. 1621-80), hermit, served (1642- 
49) in the Parliamentary army and then set up 
in business as a ‘ haberdasher of hats ’ at Ches- 
ham, Bucks; but in 1651 Rold off his stock-in- 
trade, distributing the proceeds among the poor, 
and took up his residence in a hut, his sole arink 
water, and his food bran, turnip-tops, dock-leaves, 
and grass. He published The English Hermits, 
Dagon*s Downfall , and a tract against Quakerism ; 
and died at Bethnal Green, 


Crabbe, George, poet, was bom on Christmas 
Eve of 1754, &t Alueburgh, on the Suffolk sea- 
board. His father, ‘salt-master’ and warehouse- 
keeper, was a clever, strong, violent man ; the 
mother, a meek, religious woman ; and of three 
brothers, one perished captain of a slaver, 
another was lost sight of in Honduras. George, 
the eldest, got some schooling at Bungay and 
Stowmarket, then from 1768 to 1774 was surgeon's 
apprentice at Wiekham-Brook and Wood bridge. 
In his first place he had to help the ploughboy ; 
in his second lie fell m love with Sarah Elmy 
(‘Mira’), who lived with her uncle, a wealthy 
yeoman, at Parham. A spell of drudgery in lus 
fathei’s warehouse — nine months in London, 
picking up surgery cheaply — some three years’ 
struggling practice at Aldeburgh— at last in April 
1780, with £3 in his pocket, lie sailed again for 
London, resolved to try his fortune in literature. 
Eight years before lie had written verses for 
Wheble’s Magazine; he had published Inebriety , a 
Poem (Ipswich, 1775); ana now his Candidate 
soon found a publisher, unluckily a bankrupt 
one. A season of penury, dire as Chatterton’s, 
was borne by Ciabbe with pious bravery ; he had 
to pawn clothes and instruments; appeals to 
Lords Thurlow, North, Shelburne, met no re- 
sponse; and early in 1781 he saw himself 
threatened with arrest for debt, when he made his 
case known to Burke. Burke pro\ed a generous 
patron ; from the hour of their meeting Crabbe 
was a ‘ made man.’ He stayed at Beaconsfield ; 
he met Fox, Johnson, and Reynolds ; Thurlow 
gav e linn £100 ; Dodsley brought out his Library ; 
and the very next winter he was ordained to tne 
curacy of his native town. He resided as 
domestic chaplain to the Duke of Rutland at 
Belvoir Castle (1782-85); married Miss Elmy 
(1783); held four livings in Dorset, Leicester, 
and Lincoln shires but spent thirteen happy 
years m Suffolk, at Paiham, Great Glemliam, and 
Rendham (1792-1805); returned to Muston, his 
Leicestershire rectory ; and his wife having died 
there in 1813, exchanged it the next year for 
Trowbridge in Wiltshire. His gentle, kindly life, 
in which botamsing had given place to fossil- 
hunting, was broken now and again by visits to 
London ; he witnessed the Bristol riots (1831), as 
fifty-one years before he had witnessed those of 
Lord George Gordon ; and on 3d February 1832 he 
died at Trowbridge. Three novels, a treatise on 
botany, and poems untold all perished in grand 
yearly ‘incremations;' but still Crabbe published 
The Village (1783), The Newspaper (1785), The 
Parish Register (180T), The Borough (1810), Tales 
(1812), Tales of the Hall (1819), for which last and 
the earlier copyiights Murray paid him £3000. 
An admirable Life by his son, the Rev. Georqk 
Crabbe (1785-1857), vicar of Brodheld, Suffolk, 
is prefixed to Crabbe’s Works (8 vols. 1884). See 
also Ward’s edition (1905-7); Lives by Ainger 
(1903) and Huchon (1907); Qnain Essay by W. 
Strang (1914); and the Romance of an Elderly 
Poet, by Broad ley and Jerrold (1913). 

Oraokenthorpe, Hubert M. (1865-96), the 
author of Wreckage, Vignettes, Ac., was found 
dead in the Seine. See his Last Studies (1897). 

Oradclock, Charles Egbert, the pen-name of 
Mary Noaillea Murfree (1860-1922), who, born at 
Murfreesboro, Tenn., wrote from 1884 many tales 
of mountain back wood life. 

Craig, Alexander (c. 1567-1627) a worthless 
Scottish poet, was born at, and died near, Banff. 

Craig, Edward Gordon (b. 1872), a son of Ellen 
Terry, Ts a pioneer in the Art of the Theatre; 
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Gralc.Sim Jamei jBibson ( 1765-1860), an Edin- 
burgh Wnig, made a baronet in 1831. 

S Cftraljb Str Jambs Hbnry (1748-1812), a British 
neralwho Berved with distinction in America, 
a Netherlands, the Oape, Sicily, &c. 

Oralg, John, Scottish Reformer, was born in 
1512, neat year lost his father at Fiodden, and 
was educated at St Audrews. He joined the 
Dominicans there, but fell under suspicion of 
heresy, and after a brief imprisonment (15301 
went to Rome. Through Cardinal Pole he gained 
admission to the Dominican convent of IJologna; 
but Calvin’s Institutes converted him to Pro- 
testantism. On 18th August 1559 lie was lying in 
the dungeon of the Inquisition, condemned to 
suffer next morning at the stake, when Pope Paul 
IV. died, and the mob set the prisoners at liberty. 
A bandit befriended him ; a dog brought him a 
purse of gold ; he escaped to Vienna, and there 
preached in his friar’s habit, one of ins hearers 
being the Archduke Maximilian. Presently the 
new pope, learning his whereabouts, demanded 
his surrender ; but Maximilian gave him a safe- 
conduct, and in 1560 lie returned to Scotland. In 
1563 he was appointed coadjutor to Knox ; in 
1567 incurred some censure for proclaiming, 
under strong protest, the banns between Mary 
and Bothwell : and in 1572 was sont to ‘ illumi- 
nate the dark places' in Angus and Aberdeen- 
shire. He came back to Edinburgh m 1579 as a 
royal chaplain, had a share with Melville in the 
Second Book of Discipline, and drew up the 
'Confession of Faith.’ Ho died 12th Dec 1600. See 
Memoir by T. G Law prefixed to facsimile leprint 
of his Short Summe of the whole Catechisme (1883). 

Oralg, Sir Thomas (1538-1608), writer on 
feudal law, was bora either at Craigfinlray 
(Aberdeenshire) or in Edinburgh. Fiotn St 
Andrews he passed in 1555 to Paris, and in 1563 
was admitted a Scottish advocate, being next 
year appointed jusiicc-depute of Scotland, and 
in 1673 shenff-depute of Edinburgh. Besides an 
epithalamium on Queen Mary’s marnage with 
Daruley, several more Latin poems, and the 
masterly Jus Feudale (1608 ; 3d ed 1732), he wiote 
De Unions Regnorum (Scottish Hist. Soc. 1910), and 
Latin treatises on James VI. ’s right to the English 
throne and on the homage contnnersy between 
Scotland and England. James wanted to knight 
him in 1603, and, on his declining, ga\e him the 
title off-hand. See Life by P. F. Tytler (1823). 

Oraigie, Pearl, nie Richards (‘John Oliver 
Hobbes’), novelist, born at Boston, U.S., m 1807, 
married 1887, in 1892 turned Catholic, in 1895 got 
a divorce, and died in 1906. She wrote Some 
Emotions and a Moral (1891) ; The Sinner's Comedy 
(1892) ; Study in Temptations (1893) ; The Gods , 
some Mortals , and Lord Widcenham (1895); The 
Herb-moon (1896): The Ambassador (a play, 1898) ; 
The School for Saints (1898) ; Robert Orange (1900). 

Oraik. George Lillie (1798-1866), born at 
RennowAy, Fife, studied for the Church at St 
Andrews, but came to London in 1826, and in 
1849 became professor of History and English 
literature in Queen’B College, Belfast. Among 
hie works were Pursuit of Knowledge under Diffi- 
m Ities (1831), History of Uterature and Learning 
in England (6 vols. 1844), History of British Com- 
merm ($ vote. 1844), Spenser (1845), Bacon (1846- 
47 ), The English Of Shakespeare (1856), and History 
of English Language and Uterature (1861 ; 9th 
ed. 1888).— Hte youngest daughter, Georgiana 
Marion Craijc (1881-95), born in London, married 
Mr A. W. May, and from 1857 published over thirty 
"wrete — Lost and Won (1859) the most popular. 


Oralk, Mbs. Dinah Maria Mulock, the author 
of John Halifax , was born at Stoke-upon-Trent, 
20th April 1820. Settling in London at twenty, 
she published The Ogilvies (1849), Olive (1850), 
The Head of the Family (1861), and Agatha’s 
Husband (1858). She never surpassed or even 
equalled her John Halifax, Gentleman (1857), its 
scene laid at Tewkesbury, which has been trans- 
lated into French, German, Italian, Greek, and 
Russian. A pension (1864) of £00 she set aside 
for authors less fortunate than herself; in 1865 
she married Mr George Lillie Craik, nephew of 
the above-named and a partner in the publishing 
house of Macmillan, and spent a period of quiet 
happiness and literary industry at Corner House, 
Shortlands, Kent, where she died 12th October 
1887. Much of Mrs Craik’s verse is collected in 
Thirty Years' Poems (1881). She produced in all 
forty-six works— viz. fourteen more novels and 
several volumes of prose essays, including A 
Woman’s Thoughts about Women (1868) and Con- 
cerning Men, and other Papers (1888). 

Cramer, Johann Baptist (1771-1858), pianist, 
was born at Mannheim, the son of Wilhelm 
Cramer (1745-99), a musician who settled in 
London in 1772. From 1788 the son undertook 
concert tours on the Continent, and gained a 
high reputation. Ho founded in 1828 the musi- 
cal publishing firm which bears his name, and 
after some years’ residence m Paris died in Lon- 
don. Most of his compositions are forgotten, 
but his Studies is an important work. [Krah-mer.] 

Cranach, Lucas, painter, so named from 
Kronach, near Bamberg, where he was born 4th 
October 1472. He seems to have been instructed 
by his father, and, becoming in 1504 court- 
painter at Wittenberg to the Elector Frederick, 
was ennobled. In 1609 lie accompanied an em- 
bassy to the Emperor Maxumlian. and while in 
the Netherlands portrayed the future Charles 
V. In 1537, and again in 1540, he was elected 
Burgomaster of Wittenberg. He repaired to 
Augsburg in 1550 to sharo the captivity of John 
Frederick, and on the Elector’s release (1552) 
went with him to Weimar, where he died 16th 
October 1553. His paintings include sacred and 
a few classical subjects, hunting-scenes, and por- 
traits. He was closely associated with the German 
Reformers, many of whom (including Luther and 
Melanchthon) were portrayed by himself and his 
pupils. A ‘ Crucifixion ’ in the Stadtkirche, 
Weimar, is his masterpiece. His wood engravings 
are numerous. Of three sons, all painters, the 
second, Lucas the Younger (1515-86), painted so 
like his father that their works are difficult to 
distinguish. See German works by Heller (18211 
Schuchardt (3 vols. 1851-71), Warnecke (1879 a 
and Lindau (1888). [Kran'ah.] 

Cr&nbome, Viscount. See Salisbury. 

Cranbrook, Gathorne Gathorne - Hardy, 
Earl (1814-1906), was born at Bradford, the 
son of John Hardy, Esq., of Dunstall Hall, 
Staffordshire. Educated at Shrewsbury and at 
Oriel College, Oxford, he was called to the bar in 
1840, and in i860, after unsuccessfully contesting 
Bradford nine years earlier, was returned as a 
Conservative by Leominster. In 1865 he defeated 
Mr Gladstone in the celebrated Oxford Univer- 
sity election ; in 1878 he was made Viscount and 
in 1892 Earl Cranbrook. He was Under-secretary 
for the Home Department (1858-59), President of 
the Poor-law Board (1866-67), Home Secretary 
(1867-68), War Secretary (1874-78), Secretary for 
India (1878—80), and Lord President of the Oouneit 
(1885-92). See Life by his son (1910). 
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Uraue, Stephkn (1870-1000), bom at Newark, 
N.J., became known as a novelist through The 
Red Badge of Courage (1805). 

Crane, Thomas Frederick, folklorist (1844- 
1937), bom in New York City, was educated at 
Ithaca, New York, and graduated at Princeton in 
1804. He was assistant-professor of Modem 
Languages at Cornell in 1868-78, professor of 
Spanish and Italian there in 1878-84, professor 
or Romance Languages in 1884-1909. His best- 
known work is Italian Popular Tales (1885). 

Crane, Walter (1845-1916), painter, poet, and 
socialist, was born at Liverpool, the son of 
a portrait- painter, Thomas Crane (1808-59). 
Among his many book -illustrations may be 
named his Toy-Books (1869-75), The Baby's Opera 
(1877), The Sirens Three (1885), and Renascence 
(1891). In 1802 he exhibited ‘The Lady of 
Slialotb’ at the Academy, and he was a constant 
contributor to the Grosvenor from its founda- 
tion In 1877. His pictures mostly deal, in de- 
corative and archaic fashion, with imaginative 
subjects, such as ‘The Riddle of the Sphinx’ 
(1887). He also produced many very delicate 
landscapes in water-colours, and designed wall- 
papers and decorations. He was art-uirector to 
the city of Manchester (1898-96), to Reading 
College (1898), and principal of the Royal 
College or Art, South Kensington (1898-99). See 
his An Artist's Reminiscences (1901), and a study 
by P. G. Konody (1902). 

Cranmer, Thomas, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
was born of a good old family at Aslacton, Not- 
tinghamshire, 2d July 1489. He learned Ins 
grammar of a ‘ marvellous severe schoolmaster,’ 
who seems to have cowed his spirit : still, his 
father trained him in all manly exercises. By his 
widowed mother he was sent m 1508 to Jesus 
College, Cambridge, where in 1510 he obtained 
a fellowship. He forfeited it by his marriage with 
‘ black Joan ' of the Dolphin tavern, but regained 
it on her death before the year’s grace was up ; 
and taking orders in 1523, proceeded D.D., and 
became a divinity tutor. In 1529 the plague 
was raging in Cambridge, and Cranmer re- 
moved with two pupils to Waltham. Here he 
met Fox and Gardiner; and their talk turning 
on the divorce, Craumor suggested an appeal 
to the universities of Christendom. The sug- 
gestion pleased Henry VIII. ; so Cranmer became 
a counsel in the suit. He was appointed a royal 
chaplain and archdeacon of Tauntou ; was at- 
tached to the household of Anne Boleyn’s father 
(Anne at the time being Henry’s paramour) ; and 
was sent on two embassies, to Italy in 1580 and 
to Germany in 1532. At Rome the pope made 
him grand penitentiary of England ; at Nurem- 
berg he had maiTf£d a niece of the Reformer 
Osiander, when a royal summons reached him to 
return- as Warh&m’s successor in the see of Can- 
terbury. He sent his wife secretly over, and 
himself following slowly, was consecrated on 
80th March 1688. He took the oath of allegiance 
to the pope, with a protest that he took it ‘ for 
form’s sake.’ In May Cranmer pronounced 
Oatharine’s marriage null and void db initio, 
and Anne’s, four months earlier, valid ; in Sep- 
tember he stood godfather to Anne's daughter 
Elizabeth. It was the same throughout the 
entire reign. Cranmer annulled Henry’s mar- 
riage with Anne Boleyn (1586), divorced him 
from Anne of Cleves (1540), informed him of 
Catharine Howard’s preuuptial frailty, and strove 
to coax her into confessing it (1541). Sometimes 
he raised a voice of timid entreaty, on Anne 
17 


Boleyn’s behalf, on Cromwell’s ; still, if Henry 
said they were guilty, guilty they needs must be. 
He did what Tie dared to oppose the Six Articles 
(1539X one of which made the marriage of priests 
unishable with death ; but he failed to stick to 
is opposition, and sent away his own wife to 
Germany, whence he did not recall her till 1548. 

A kindly, humane soul, yet he was not ahead 
of his compeers— More, for instance, or Calvin— 
in the matter of religious toleration. We cannot 
acauit him of complicity in the burning of Fnth 
and Lambert for denying Transubstantiation 
(1533-88), of Friar Forest for upholding the papal 
supremacy (1538), of two Anabaptists (1588), of 
Joan Bocher for denying Christ’s humanity 
(1550), and of a Dutch Anan (1551). With the 
dissolution of the monasteries he had little to 
do; but he bestirred himself in promoting the 
translation of the Bible and a service-book, 
in curtailing the number of holy days, and 
in negotiating an eirenicon with foreign Re- 
formers. On the path, indeed, towards Protes- 
tantism, he was over in advance of Henry VIII., 
though to Henry he surrendered his right of 
private judgment as completely as ever Ultra- 
montane to Pope. Henry repaid him with im- 
plicit confidence, and twice saved him from the 
plots of his enemies (1543-45). 

On 28th January 1547 Henry died, and Cranmer 
sang mass of requiem for his soul. He had been 
slowly drifting into Protestantism ; but now the 
inrushing tide swept him onward through all 
those religious changes by which the mass was 
converted into a communion — changes stereo- 
typed in the Second Prayer-book of 1552. During 
this as during the preceding reign he meddled 
little with affairs of state, though he was one of 
the council of regency. What he did do was not 
too creditable. In gross violation of the canon 
law he signed Seymour’s death-warrant; he 
had a chief hand' <n the deposition and im- 
prisonment of Bishops Bonner, Gardiner, and 
Day ; and won over by the dying boy-king’s 
pleading, he reluctantly subscribed the instru- 
ment diverting the succession from Mary to Lady 
Jane Grey (1653). Herein he was guilty of con 
scious perjury, yet. the twelve days’ reign over, 
he made no attempt to fleo. On 14th September 
he was sent to the Tower, on 13th November was 
arraigned for tieason, and, pleading guilty, was 
condemned to die. In March 1554 he was re- 
moved to Oxford. He bore himself bravely and 
discreetly in a scholastic disputation, as also 
upon his trial before the papal commissioner, 
whose junsdiction he refused to recognise. In 
October from the jail he witnessed Latimer’s 
and Ridley’s martyrdom ; and on 14th February 
1556 lie was formally degraded. And now in 
rapid succession he signed seven recantations, 
each more submissive than its predecessor. The 
last he transcribed on 21st March, and forthwith 
they brought him to St Mary’s Church. If 
not before, he learned at least now from the 
sermon that he must bum ; anyhow, when they 
looked for him to read his recantation, instead 
he retracted all that he had written. With 
a cheerful countenance he then hastened to 
the stake, and, fire being put to him, thrust his 
right hand into the flame, and kept it there, 
crying ; 1 This hath offended l Oh this unworthy 
handr Among Cranmer’s forty-two writings, 
the chief of which have been edited by Jenkyns 
(4 vols. 1838) and Cox (2 vols. Parker Society, 
1844-46), may be noticed his prefaces to the Bible 
(1540) and the First Prayer-book (1549); the Refor- 
matio lAQ\m JScclesiasticarum (1571) ; and A Defmc* 
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Of the Doctrine of the Sacrament (1560). See Nar- 
ratives of the Reformation, edited by Nichols (Cam- 
den Society, 1859), with a sketch of Cranmer by 
Ralph Monce, his secretary ; and Lives by 8trype 
(1694), Gilpin (1784), Todd (1881), Le Bas (1838), 
Dean Hook (Lives of the Archbishops , vols. vi.-vii. 
1868), Collette (1887X Mason (1898), Pollard (1905). 

Cr&nworth, Robert Monsey Rolfe, Lord 
(1790-1868), Lord Chancellor in 1852-58 and 1865- 
67. was the son of the rector of Oran worth, Nor- 
folk, and graduated from Trinity, Oxford,, in 1812. 

Or&ghaw, Richard, religious poet, was born 
in London about 1613, the only son of the Puritan 
poet and clergyman, William Crashaw (1572- 
1626). From the Charterhouse he proceeded in 
1631 to Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, and in 1637 
became a fellow of Peterhouse. His Catholic 
leanings prevented him from receiving Anglican 
orders, and in 1644 he lost his fellowship for re- 
fusing to take the Covenant. He went to Paris, 
embraced Catholicism, and suffered great dis- 
tress, until after 1646, through Cowley, he was 
introduced to Queen Henrietta Maria, who 
recommended him at Rome; and in April 
1649 he became a sub-canon at Loretto, but 
died four months aftenvards. In 1634 Crashaw 
published a volume of Latin poems Epigram- 
matum Sacrorum Liber (2d ed. 1670), in which 
occurs the famous line on the miracle at Cana : 
l Nympha pudica Dmm vidit et erubuit ’ (the 
modest water saw its God and blushed) ; in 1646 
appeared his Steps to the Temple , republished at 
Paris in 1652, under the title Carmen Deo Nostro , 
with 22 vignette engravings designed by Crashaw. 
His works have been edited by Grosart (1872-88), 
Tutin (1893 and 1905), and Waller (1904). 

Cra88U8, Lucius Licinius (140-91 b c.), orator, 
in 95 was elected consul, along with Quintus 
Scsevola ; and during their consulship was 
enacted a rigorous law banishing from Rome all 
who had not the full rights of citizens, which was 
one of the chief causes of the Social War. Crassus 
is one of the speakers in Cicero’s De Oratore, and 
indeed represents the writer's own opinions. — 
Marcus Licinius, surnamed Dives, the triumvir, 
born before 115 b c., the son of a partisan of 
Sulla, who on the return of Marius and Cmna to 
Rome in 87 made away with himself. Cmna sub- 
jected the boy to a jealous surveillance, to escape 
which he went to Spain. He afterwaids joined 
Sulla (83), and distinguished himself in the battle 
against the Sainnites at the gates of Rome. As 
praetor he crushed the Servile revolt by the con- 
quest of Spartacus at the battle of Lucauia (71), 
and in 72 was made consul with Pompey, a 
colleague whom he hated. Caesar valued the 
friendship of Crassus, the richest of Roman 
citizens. Plutarch estimates his wealth at over 
7000 talents, and Pliny states that his lands were 
worth 8000 talents (say £2,000,000). About 60, 
Caesar, Pompey, and Crassus entered into the 
first triumvirate. In 65, as consul with Pompey, 
Crassus had Syria assigned him for his province, 
and in war against the Parthians, misled by a 
treacherous guide, he was utterly defeated in 
the plains of Mesopotamia. Retreating towards 
Armenia, be was beguiled into a conference with 
the Parthian general, Surenas, and slain. His 
head was sent to Orodes, who poured melted 
gold into the lips, saying : * Sate thyself now 
with that of which in life thou wert so greedy.’ 
See Oman’s Seven Roman Statesmen (1902). 

Oratl'nus (e. 519-424 b.c.), a Greek comic poet, 
who did not begin to exhibits till sixty -fl ve. N ext 


to Eupolis and Aristophanes, he best represents 
the Old Attic comedy. He limited the number 
of actors to three, and was the first to add to 
comedy the interest of pungent personal attack ; 
even Pericles did not escape. Aristophanes repaid 
him in kind, but his allegation of habitual in- 
temperance Cratinus himself admitted and de- 
fended humorously. Of his twenty-one comedies, 
nine of which obtained the first public prize, 
we possess only some fragments, collected in 
Meineke’s Fragmenta Comicorum Grcecorum (Berl. 
1840).— A younger Cratinus, a contemporary of 
Plato, belonged to the Middle Comedy. 

Oratlppus, a Peripatetic philosopher, a native 
of Mitylene, and a contemporary of Cicero, whose 
son Marcus he instructed at Athens in 44 B.C. 
Pompey visited him after Phars&lia, and Brutus 
turned aside to Athens to hear him, even while 
making preparations to meet Octavian and 
Antony. Nothing that he wrote has survived. 

Craven, Lady. See Anspach. 

Graven, Mrs Auoustus (1808-91), Catholic 
novelist, was born in London, the daughter of a 
Fronch emigr6, M. de la Ferronays, who after the 
Restoration was French ambassador at St Peters- 
burg and Rome, and for a time French foreign 
minister. In 1834 Pauline de la Ferronays married 
the young diplomatist, Augustus Craven (died 
1884), a grandson of the Margravine of Anspach. 
Among her novels, written in French and trans- 
lated into English, are Anne Slverin, Elaine , 
Una, and Lucia; but she fs best known by her 
JUcit d’une Sceur (1865X a record of tender affec- 
tion, bereavement, and mystical piety. See Life 
by Mrs Bishop (1895). 

Graven, William (1606-97), a zealous adherent 
of the Queen of Bohemia, was the son of a 
London citizen, and in 1627 was created Lord, in 
1604 Earl of, Craven. 

Crawford, Thomas (c. 1530-1608), of Jordan- 
hill, Renfrewshire, in 1570 captured Dumbarton 
Castle from Queen Mary’s adherents by escalade. 

Crawford, Thomas, sculptor, born in New 
York City 22d March 1814, in 1884 went abroad 
for his studies, and settled in Rome, where he at 
first worked under Thorwaldsen. Many of his 
earlier groups have found a place in Boston 
collections ; his later works include the fine 
Washington monument at Richmond and the 
bronze figure of Liberty surmounting the dome 
of the capitol at Washington. Stricken with 
blindness In 1856, Crawford died in London, 10th 
October 1857.— His son, Francis Marion Craw- 
ford (1854-1909), novelist, was born in Tus- 
cany. He had his education at Concord, N. H. % 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Karlsruhe, and 
Heidelberg. At Rome he devoted himself to 
the study of Sanskrit, and during 1879-80 was 
engaged In press work at Allahabad, where he 
was admitted to the Catholic Church. His 
first novel, Mr Isaacs (1882), was succeeded by 
Dr Claudius (1883), A Roman Singer and An 
American Politician £1884), Zoroaster (1885k 
Saracinesca (1886), Marxio's Crucifix (1887), With 
the Immortals (1888), The Ralstons (1896), Casa 
Braccio (1896), The Heart of Rome (1908), Ac. 

Crawford, William Harris (1772-1884X 
bom in Virginia, practised law at Lexington, 
Georgia, and was elected to the state senate in 
1802 and to the U.S. senate in 1807 and 1811. 
Appointed minister to France in 1818 and 
secretary of the treasury in 1816, he was a 
Democratic candidate for tne presidency in 1824. 
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Crawford and Baloarres, Alexander Wil- 
liam Crawford Lindsay, (25tli/8th) Earl of 
(1812-80), born at M uncaster Castle, Cumberland, 
and educated at Eton and Trinity, Cambridge, 
succeeded his father in 1869. His researches 
enabled him in 1848 to establish his father’s 
claim to the Crawford title (the premier earldom 
of Scotland : ere. 1898). A great book-collector, 
he wrote Letters on the Holy Land (1838), Progres- 
sion by Antagonism (1846), Sketches of the History 
of Christian Art (1847), Lives of the Lindsays (1849), 
and The Earldom of Mar (1882). He died in 
Florence ; his body, stolen from the mausoleum 
at Dunecht, near Aberdeen, was after some 
months found in a wood close by in July 1882. — 
His son and successor, James Ludovic Lindsay, 
F.R.S., LL.D. (1847-1913), president of the Royal 
Astronomical Society in 1878-80, in 1888 pre- 
sented to the nation the admirably equipped 
observatory at Dunecht; the apparatus and 
library were transferred to the Royal Obset vatory 
on Blackford Hill, Edinburgh. — His son, the 27th 
Earl, David Alexander Edward Lindsay, P.C. 
(b. 1871), held various portfolios, 1916-22, and be- 
came Cliaucellor of Manchester University ml 923. 

Crawfurd, George, who died at Glasgow in 
1748, published a Scottish peerage in 1716 

Crawfurd, John (1783-1868), oiientahst, was 
born in Islay, and died m London, having served 
(1803-27) as an East Indian army doctor. 

Graver, Caspar de (1584-1669), a Flemish 
historical and portrait painter, born at Antwerp, 
lived first at Brussels and afterwards at Ghent 

Creasy, Sir Edward Shepherd, born at 
Bexley, Kent, in 1812, from Eton passed to 
King’s College, Cambridge, and in 1834 was 
elected a fellow. Called to the bar in 1837, he 
went on the home circuit for over twenty years, 
and in 1840 was appointed professor of History 
at London University, in 1860 chief-justice of 
Ceylon, and knighted. In 1870 he came home 
invalided on a year’s leave of absence, in 1871 
went out again, but had to return finally in 1873, 
and died at Hampton Wick, January 27, 1878. 
He was author of The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the 
World (1851), Invasions of England (1852), History 
Of the Ottoman Turks (1854-56), &c. [Kreessie ] 

Crdblllon, Prosper Jolyot dk, dramatist, was 
born at Dijon, January 13, 1674, and educated in 
Paris for the law. His tragedy of I dominie was 
successfully produced in 1703. It was followed 
by Atrie et Thyeste (1707), Electre (1709), and 
Rhadamiste et Zinobie (1711), his masterpiece. 
After writing several other pieces, Cr6billon fell 
into neglect and produced nothing for over 
twenty years. He wAs then pushed forward as a 
dramatic rival to Voltaire by Madame de Pom- 
padour,- elected to the Academy, awarded a 
pension of 1000 francs, and appointed royal 
censor and a royal librarian. His Catilina was 
brought out with great success in 1748. Among 
his other works were Xciycte, Stmiramis, Pyrrhus , 
and Ls Triumvirate the last written when he was 
eighty-one. He died June 17, 1762. There are 
editions of his works by Perelle (2 vols. 1828) and 
Vitu (1885).-— His younger son, Claude Prosper 
Jolyot de CrEbillon, was bom in Paris, Feb- 
ruary 14, 1707. After writing a number of slight 
pieces for the stage, he acquired great popularity 
as an author or filthy Actions. In 1740 he 
married an Englishwoman, Lady Stafford. The 
indecency ef his Tjs Sopha , conte morale having 
offended Madame de Pompadour, he was banished 
from Paris for five years, but ou his return in 


1755 was appointed to the censorship. He died 
forgotten, April 12, 1777. [Kray-bee-yons.] 

Credi, Lorenzo di (1459-1537), painter, was 
the fellow-pupil, lifelong friend, and executor of 
Leonardo aa Vinci, and lived and died at Flor- 
ence. He painted mainly Holy Families, and 
executed his works with great care. I Kiuy-dee .] 
Creech, Thomas (1650-1700), translator of 
Lucretius, was bom at Blandford, became head- 
master of Sherborne and rector of Welwyn, 
Herts, and hanged himself for love or penury. 

Creech, William (1745-1815), an Edinburgh 
bookseller, Lord Provost in 1811-13, who pub- 
lished the first Edinburgh edition of Bums, the 
works of Blair, Beattie, and Dugald Stewart, and 
Mackenzie’s Mirror and Lounger. 

Creighton, Mandell (1848-1901), historian, 
born at Carlisle, was elected a fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford, in 1866. He became vicar of 
Einbleton, Northumberland, in 1875, first pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History at Cambridge in 
1884, Bishop of Peterborough in 1891, ami of 
London (1896). His chief works are Simon de 
Montfort (1876), History of the Papacy during the 
Reformation Period (5 vols. 1882-94), and Queen 
Elisabeth (1897). See Life (1904) by his wife (b. 
1850), hetself an educational and social worker. 

Cremieux, Isaac Adolphe (1796-1880), jurist 
and politician, boin of Jewish parents at Nimes, 
became a Paris advocate in 1830, in 1842 entered 
the Chamber, and in 1848 was a member of the 
provisional government. Imprisoned at the coup 
d'itat , m 1876 he was made a senator. He founded 
the Alliance Israilite Universelle. [Kmym-yuh.] 
Oresswell, Sir Cresswell (1794-1863), born in 
Newcastle, from 1858 was judge of the newly- 
created Probate and Divorce Court, and died 
in London through a arriage accident 
Crestien de Troies. See Chretien. 

Creswick, Thomas, landscape-painter, was 
born at Sheffield 5th February 1811. He re- 
moved to London in 1828, when two of his 
pictures were exhibited at the Academy. Cres- 
wick loved to paint the streams and wooded 
dells of his nati\e land ; the figures introduced 
were often from the brush of Ansdell, Cooper, 
Frith, &c. He was also a book-illustrator. 
Elected an A. R A. m 1842, an R. A. in 1851, he 
died 28th December 1869. [Krcsfik.) 

Oreuzer, Friedrich (1771-1858), born at Mar- 
burg, from 1804 to 1845 was professor of Philo- 
logy and Ancient History at Heidelberg. His 
first and greatest work was his perversely in- 

C ious Symbolik vnd Mytholoaie der alten Volker, 
nders der Griechen (4 vols. Leip. 1810-12). See 
Life by B. Stark (Heid. 1874> [Kroit-aer.] 
Crewe, Lord. See Houghton. 

Oribb, Tom (1781-1848), prize-fighter, was bom 
at Bitton, Gloucestershire, and died at Woolwich. 

Oriohton, Jambs, the 'Admirable/ son of the 
Lord Advocate, Robert Crichton, was born at 
Elliock, Sanquhar, 19th August 1560, and edu- 
cated at St Andrews, where George Buchanan 
was his tutor, and where he graduated M.A. in 
1575. He was for two years in France, apparently 
in the French army. In 1579 at Genoa he 
delivered a Latin oration before the senate; in 
1580 at Venice he addressed a Latin poem to 
the then Aldus Manutios, who issued a handbill 
announcing a great scholastic disputation in 
which Crichton, athlete, scholar, poet, and lin- 
guist, was to take part. In 1531 (according to 
Aldus) Crichton went to Padua and overcame 
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all the scholars there in public disputations. At 
the end of 1688 Aldus issued an edition of Cicero’s 
Dt UniwnttaU , dedicated to Crichton’s memory. 
This evidence of his death was disbelieved, as a 
Jam ea Crichton, now known to have been a kins- 
man, was in Milan in 1584-85, and published Latin 
poems there. In 1601 Thomas Wright, in Passions 
of the Mind , related that when m Italy he heard 
that a young (unnamed) Scotsman, ‘of most rare 
and singular parts, ’ was basely slam by an Italian 
prince in disguise. John Johnston, in Heroes 
Scoti (1608), states that Crichton was killed at 
Mautua by a son of the duke in a nocturnal 
brawl. This is proved by Mantuan state papers 
to have occurred on 3d July 1582. It is doubtful 
whether it was a deliberate murder, as the people 
believed, or whether, as the prince asserted, each 
claimed the wall, and failed to recognise the 
other before Crichton was mortally wounded 
and the prince’s companion killed. Johnston 
first used the epithet ‘admirable’ (‘omnibus in 
studiie admirabilis *); but Crichton owes his pop- 
ular reputation mainly to Sir Thomas Urquhart, 
who wrote a fantastic account of him (Dis- 
covery of a most exquisite Jewel !. 1652)— largely 
accepted by later biographers, including P. F. 
Tytler (1819), as well as by Harrison Ainsworth 
in a novel (1837). Even Aldus’s testimony to 
Crichton’s versatility is weakened by the fact 
that he was prone to extravagant praise. 
Crichton’s extraordinary powers of memory 
are, however, corroborated by Burchelati, a 
physician of Treviso, in his Epxtaphiomm 
Dialogi Septem (1583); and there is no reason 
to doubt his linguistic facility or his skill as 
a fence r. But his numerous printed Latin 
verses and prose essays indicate no special 
capacity. See D. Crichton in the Proc. Soc. 
Antiq. Scot. (1909). [ICrVton ; old Scots, Krihh- 
ton, the ch as in loch.] 

Orillon, Louis des Balbeb de Berton de 

a 641-1615), sumamed ‘ Le Brave,’ was born at 
nrs in Provence. Under Francis of Lorraine, 
Duke of Guise, then the model of chivalry, he 
was trained for war, and, still a boy, covered 
himself with glory at the siege of Calais and the 
capture of Quines. He distinguished himself 
further at Dreux, Jarnac, and Moncontour. 
Wounded at Lepanto (1571), he was yet sent to 
carry the news of the victory to the pope and the 
French king. He abhorred the massacre of St 
Bartholomew, but took part in the siege of La 
Rochelle in 1573. When tne peace with Savoy was 
concluded, Crillon retired to Avignon, and ended 
his days in the exercise of piety and penance. 
See Life by Montrond (5th ed. 1874). [Kree-yono.] 

Crisp, Stephen (1628-92), a Colchester Quaker 
propagandist, who travelled in Holland and Ger- 
many. See Life by C. Fell Smith (1892). 

Orispl, Francesco (1819-1901), statesman, 
was born at Ribera in Sicily, and was called 
to the bar at Palermo, bat joining the revolution- 
ary movement of 1848, had to flee to France. He 
organised the successful movement of 1859-60, 
ana re-entered Sicily with Garibaldi. In the 
restored kingdom or Italy he became deputy, 
president of the chamber, minister, and in 1887- 
90, Mkd again in 1894, premier— a member of the 
Left> strongly anti-clerical, and maintaining the 
alliance with Germany at the cost even of alienat- 
ing France. In 1896 strenuous efforts were made 
to discredit Mm by connecting him with a series 
of bank scandals : in 1806.the Abyssinian disaster 
of Adowa compelled his resignation. [Kris-pee.] 


Crispin, St, under the reign of Diocletian fled, 
with his brother Crispinian, from Rome and 
worked ns a shoemaker in the modern Soissons, 
whilst striving to spread Christianity. In 287 
he and his brother suffered martyrdom by being 
thrown into molten lead. 

Oristo'fori, or Cristofali, Bartolommeo (1655- 
1731), harpsichord-maker, the inventor of the 
pianoforte, was born at Padua, and died at Flor- 
ence. See Life by Puliti (Flor. 1874). 

Critchett, George, ophthalmic surgeon, born in 
London in 1817, from 1846 was assistant-surgeon 
and (1861-68) surgeon to the London Hospital, 
and in 1876 became ophthalmic surgeon and 
lecturer at the Middlesex Hospital, where his 
operations acquired a European fame. He died 
in 1882, leaving a successor in his son, 8irGeorob 
Anderson Critchett (b. 1845), baronet (1908). 

Orltias, a pupil of Socrates, but rather a 
hearer than a doer of his word. On his return to 
Athens from banishment, he headed the oligar- 
chical party, and was afterwards the worst of the 
thirty tyrants set up by the Spartans (404 B.C.). 
In the same year he fell at Munychia, resisting 
Thrasybulus and the exiles He had a high 
reputation as an orator, and besides wrote pdetry. 

Crivelli, Careo (c. 1435-93), painter, born at 
Venice, wotked much at Ascoli. [Kruvel'lee.] 
Croce, Benedetto, Italian philosopher, his- 
torian, critic, senator, was born in 1866 at Pes- 
cassoroli (Aqmla), settled in Naples, and wrote 
on literature and history, later on philosophy. 
His works on aesthetics and logic (Filosofla deUo 
Spirito), economics and ethics ( Filosofla della 
Pratica), on Vico, Hegel, Marx, Goethe, Dante, 
Anosto, &c., have been translated. In 1920-21 
he was Minister of Education under Gfolitti. See 
Wildon Can’s Philosophy of Benedetto Croce (1918), 
and his Autohxograph (trans. 1928). [Krd’chay.] 
Crockett, Samuki. Rutherford (1860-1914'* 
‘Kailyai d’ novelist, born near NewGalloway, Kii k- 
cudbnght, became in 1886 Fiee Church minister 
at Penicuik, but lestgned for a literary career in 
1895. In 1893 he attained to fame by his sketches, 
'The Stickit Minister. The Raidei's 11894) had a 
reat success, and was followed by The Lilac Sun- 
onnet, Men of the Moss Ilags, Ac. 

Crookford, Wim.iam (1775-1844), a London 
fishmonger, founded a famous gaining club (1827). 

Croesus, the last king of Lydia, succeeded hie 
father, Alyattes, in 500 b o. He made the Greeks 
of Asia Minor his tributaries, and extended his 
kingdom eastward from the Aegean to the Halys. 
His conquests, his mines, and the golden sand 
of the Pactolus made his wealth proverbial. 
But his beloved son Atys was killed while hunt- 
ing, and the only son left him was dumb ; whilst 
Cyrus defeated and made him a prisoner (546). 
As to his death, nothing is known. [Krcc-trus.] 

Croft, Sir Herbert, Bart. (1751-1816), from 
1786 vicar of Prittlewell, Essex, but from 1802 a 
bankrupt debtor on the Continent, wrote a 
memoir of Dr Young for Johnson’s Live* of the 
Poets, besides Love and Madness (1780), Ac. 

Croft, William (1677-1727), musician* born at 
Nether Eatington, Warwickshire, in 1700 became 
a chorister in the Chapel Royal, in 1704 Joint- 
organist, and in 1707 sole organist. In 1708 he 
succeeded his old teacher. Dr Blow (q.v.), as 
organist of Westminster Abbey and choirmaster 
of the Chapel Royal ; and in 1718 he took his 
Mus. Doc. at Oxford. Thirty of his anthems for 
state ceremonies were printed in 1724. 
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Crofts, Behest, R.A. (1847-1911), battle- 
painter, born at Leeds, was educated at Rugby, 
studied art in London and at Diisseldorf, ana 
became Keeper of the Royal Academy. 

Oroke, Richard (1489-1558), an early Greek 
scholar, who was born and died in London, 
studied at Cambridge, Oxford, and Paris, lectured 
on Greek at Leipzig and at Cambridge alter his 
return (1517) to England Ordained a priest in 
1619, he was sent to Italy (1529-80) to further 
Henry VIII.'s divorce, and in 1581 became rector 
of Long Buckby, near Daveutry. 

Oroke, Thomas W., D.D. (1824-1902), born near 
Mallow, in 1874 became R.C. Bishop of Auckland, 
New Zealand, and in 1870 Archbishop of Cashel. 
He was a strong Nationalist. 

Croker, John W ilson, was born at Galway, 20th 
December 1780, the son of the surveyor-general 
of Irish customs. After four years at Trinity 
College, Dublin, in 1800 he entered Lincoln’s Inn, 
but in 1802 was called to the Irish bar Two 
satires on the Irish stage and on Dublin society 
(1804-5) proved brilliant hits , so did his Sketch 
of Ireland Past and Present (1807), a i>ainphlet 
advocating Catholic emancipation In 1809 he 
helped to found the Quarterly, to which he contri- 
buted 200 articles. He had entered parliament 
for Downpatrick in 1807 ; and now in 1809 he was 
rewarded with the lucrative secretaryship of the 
Admiralty for his warm defence of the Duke of 
York in re Mary Anne Clarke (q.v.). That 
post be held till 1830, and then retired with a 
pension of £1500. After 1832, he refused to 
re-enter parliament; he would not even take 
office under Peel, his old friend (1884); and with 
Peel he broke utterly on the repeal of the Corn 
Laws (1840). He died 10th August 1857. Among 
the seventeen works that he wrote or edited 
were his Stories for Children from English 
History (1817X which suggested the Tales of a 
Grandfixther ; the Suffolk Papers (1823); his Bos- 
well's Johnson (1881); and Essays on the Early 
French Revolution (1857). He is better remem- 
bered for his onslaught on Keats, and Macaulay’s 
onslaught on him (Macaulay * detested him more 
than cold boiled veal’); and as the originator of 
the term Conservative, a founder of the Athe- 
meum Club, and the * Rigby ’ of Disraeli's Con- 
ingsby— the jackal of ‘Lord Monmouth’ (the 
Marquis of Hertford). See Ins Correspondence 
and Diaides , edited by Jennings (3 vols. 1884). 

Oroker, Thomas Crofton, Irish folklorist, was 
born at Cork, 16th January 1798, and in 1814 was 
apprenticed to a Quaker merchant, but four 
yeara later got a clerkship in the Admiralty 
through John Wilson Croker, a friend, though 
no relation, of Ww father’s. He retained tins 
post till 1860, and died at Old Brompton, 8th 
August 1854. As a boy of fourteen he had begun 
to collect songs and legends of the I nth peas- 
antry ; in 1818 he sent Moore nearly forty old Irish 
melodies; and in 1825 published anonymously 
his Fairy Legends and Traditions of the South 
of Ireland, a work which charmed Scott and was 
translated into German by the brothers Grimm 
(1820). A second series followed in 1827, and the 
whole reached a 6th edition in 1882. Of nearly 
twenty more works the best were Researches tn 
the South Of Ireland (1824), Legends of the Lakes 
(1829 *, reissued as KiUarney Legends, 1876), The 
Adventures of Barney Mahoney (1882X and Popu- 
lar Songs of Ireland (1880). See Life by his son, 
prefixed to the 1869 edition of the Fairy Legends . 

(ML Jambs, physicist, was bom in 1821 at 
mar Ooupar-Angua. He re- 


ceived an elementary -school education, but In 
science was Vholly self-trained. Successively 
millwright, insurance-agent, and keeper of the 
museum of Anderson’s College, Glasgow, he was 
on the Scotch Geological Survey 1807-81. Made 
an F.R.S. and LL.D. in 1876, he died at Perth, 
16th Dec. 1890. Among his works were The 
Philosophy of Theism (1857), Climate and Time 
(1875), Climate and Cosmology (1880), Mdlar Evolu- 
tion (1889), and The Philosophical Basis of Evolu- 
tion (1890X S ee his Autobiography (1890). 

Oroly, Georoe, LL.D. (1780-1860), poet, 
lomance- writer, biographer, and preacher, was 
born at Dublin, and educated at Trinity College. 
He took orders in 1804, and coming in 1810 to 
Loudon, in 1835 became rector of 81 Stephen’s, 
Walbrook. From 1817 he published some forty 
woiks— -the best-known the romance of SalathleL 
See Memoir prefixed to his Book of Job (1863X 

Orome, John (‘ Old Crome ’), landscape-painter, 
the chief of the * Norwich School,’ was bom in 
that city, the son of a poor weaver, 22d December 
1708 After serving as an errand-boy to a physi- 
cian, he was apprenticed to a house-painter 
(1783) ; but through Mr T. Harvey of Catton pro- 
cured employment as a di swing-master, and was 
permitted by linn to study works by Gains- 
borough and the Dutch masters in Ins collec- 
tion. He was mainly influential in founding, 
m 1803, the Norwich Society of Artists, of 
which he was president in 1808. He occasion- 
ally visited London, where he exhibited m the 
Academy and the British Institution ; and a tour 
through Belgium and France in 1814 resulted in 
‘The Fishmarket on the Beach, Boulogne,’ and 
‘The Boulevard des Italians, Paris.’ But his 
subjects were nearly always derived from the 
scenery of his native county, which, though 
founding on the B tch landscapists, he treated 
in a singularly direct and individual fashion. 
His works realised only most moderate prices 
during his lifetime ; but he is now recognised as 
one ot the great English landscapists. He prac- 
tised, though rarely, as a water-colour painter ; 
and his etchings of ‘Norfolk Picturesque Scenery ’ 
were published in 1834. He died, 22d April 
1821, at Norwich.— His eldest son, John Bkrnay 
Crome (1794-1842), painted landscapes in a similar 
style, often sold for his father’s. 

Gromek, Robert Hartley (1770-1812), an en- 
graver, bom in Hull, published Blair’s Grave 
with Schiavonetti’s engravings after Blake. He 
visited Scotland to collect and publish the 
Rcliques of Burm (1808) and Select Scottish Songs 
(1810), and meeting Allan Cunningham, published 
his fabrications in Remains of Nithsdale and Gal- 
loway Song (1810X 

Cromer, Evelyn Baring, Earl (1901X maker 
of modern Egypt, was born at Cromer in 1841, 
and entered the Royal Artillery in 1858. Secre- 
tary to his cousin, Lord Northbrook, when 
Viceroy of India (1872-70X controller-general of 
Egyptian fluauce (1879-80), and finance minister 
of India (1880-83), in 1888-1907 he was Agent and 
Consul-general iu Egypt. G.O.B., K.C.S.L,O.M., 
he was made a baron m 1892. a viscount in 1899. 
He died Jan. 29, 1917. See Life by Traill (1807X 
and his own Modem Egypt (1908X Abbas II. (1915), 
aud Political and Literary Essays (8 series, 1908-16). 

Crompton, Samuel, inventor of the spinning- 
inule, was bom, the eon of a small fenner, at 
Fir wood near Bolton, Lancashire, December 8 , 
1753. When he was old enough, he assisted his 
mother (s widow team 1759) in the tan. wove, 
and fiddled at Bolton tkeatm At twenty- 
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one he was so much annoyed at the bi caking 
ends of yarn that he set to work to invent a 
spinning-machine better than Hargreaves’. After 
five years* labour, in 1779 he framed a machine 
which produced yarn of such astonishing fineness 
that the house was beset by persons eager to 
know the secret. His machine was such that 
any mechanic who saw it could carry away the 
leading features, so he could not leave the 
house for fear of his discovery being stolen. He 
had spent every farthing he had; he had no 
funds wherewith to obtain a patent; and a Bolton 
manufacturer persuaded him to disclose the inven- 
tion to the trade, under the promise of a liberal 
subscription: all that he got was £67, 6s. 6d. 
Soured by this treatment, m the course of time 
he saved money enough to begin manufacturing 
on a small scale at Oldhams, near Bolton, and 
latterly at Bolton, but not till his rivals had a 
hopeless start of him. After the use of the mule 
had told distinctly on British manufacturing 
prosperity, a sum of between £400 and £500 was 
raised for him by subscription, and efforts were 
made to procure him a‘ national reward. Five 
thousand pounds was all he obtained in 1812, and 
he returned to Bolton almost broken-hearted. He 
tried bleachiug at Over Darwen, then failed as 
partner in a cotton firm. Some friends purchased 
him an annuity of £68. He died at Bolton, June 
26, 1827. See Life by French (2d ed. 1860). 

Oromwell, Oliver, was born at Huntingdon, 
April 26, 1599, the grandson of Sir Henry Crom- 
well, and great-grandson of a Welshman, Richaid 
Williams, who took the surname of his patron, 
Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex. His mother 
was a daughter of Sir Thomas Steward of Ely, 
apparently quite unconnected with the Royal 
Stewarts. He was first-cousin to John Hampden. 
Educated at Huntingdon grammar-school and at 
Sydney-Sussex College, Cambridge, he seems to 
have earned away a modest share of classical and 
general culture, and went to London to study 
law. In 1617 his father died, leaving him a 
moderate estate at Huntingdon ; and in 1620 he 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir James Bour- 
chier, a London merchant. He embraced Puri- 
tanism in its most enthusiastic fonn, and sup- 
ported the ministry of its proscribed preachers. 
In 1628 he sat for Huntingdon in the stormy third 
parliament of Charles, raising his voice against 
Romanising ecclesiastics ; and then returned to 
fanning at Huntingdon, whence he removed to 
St Ives and afterwards to Ely, where property 
had been left him by his uncle. He appears to 
have come into collision as a local patriot with 
the king’s commissioners for the drainage of the 
Fens. He sat for Cambridge in the Short and 
Long Parliaments (1640) ; in the latter, though no 
speaker, he was vehement on the Puritan side. 
When war broke out (1642) he vigorously organ- 
ised his district for the parliament ; anu as 
captain of a troop of horse fought at Edgeliill. 
Now he formed nis unconquerable Ironsides, 
combining rigid discipline with strict morality 
and organised enthusiasm. While the cause of 
the parliament was depressed elsewhere, his 
constancy, capacity, and courage upheld it in 
the eastern counties, which had formed them- 
selves Into an association. In 1644 lie, under 
Manchester, joined the Scots before York, and at 
Marston Moor the charges of his cavalry decided 
the day. He now stood forth as the leader of the 
Independent and thoroughgoing party against the 
Presbyterian moderates; and while the Presby- 
terian and aristocratic generals, were set aside by 
the Self-denying Ordinance, he, under Fairfax, 


led the new model army to decisive victoiy at 
Naseby, June 14, 1645. As representative or the 
army in its contest with the Presbyterian parlia- 
ment, he marched on London, and coerced the 
parliament. It was no doubt under his directions 
that Joyce carried off the king from Holmby, 
though it seems that Cromwell desired to make 
terms with the king. As a prisoner in the Isle 
of Wight, the king, while ne was negotiating 
with the parliament, was carrying on intrigues 
with his partisans in England and Scotland, 
which brought on the second Civil War and the 
invasion of England by Hamilton. After swiftly 
quelling the insurrection m Wales, Cromwell 
marched northwards, and totally destroyed the 
invading army of Hamilton at Preston. The 
soldiery now clamoured for justice on the king ; 
and Cromwell, despairing of any arrangement 
with the faitliless Charles, brought him to 
trial, and signed the death-warrant (January 
1649). The Commonwealth having been estab- 
lished, Cromwell suppressed the Levellers, and 
was next sent to Ireland to end the civil war 
still raging tiiere. This he did effectually, and 
on the whole humanely, though it cost some 
strokes of sanguinary seventy, the necessity for 
which he himself deplored. On his return from 
Ireland he (Fairfax having declined) took the 
command against the Scots, who had called in 
Charles II. Invading Scotland, he was out- 
general! ed by Leslie, and was m extreme peril, 
when a false move of the Scots enabled him to 
win the decisive victory of Dunbar. The 
royalists proper having inarched into England, 
he followed, and on September 8, 1651. at Wor- 
cester, gained his victory which ended the Civil 
War— his ‘crowning mercy.’ He now declared 
for a constitutional settlement and an amnesty ; 
while the parliament, reduced by revolutionary 
expulsions to the 4 Rump,' was bent on perpetu- 
ating its own power. After fruitless negotiations 
Cromwell turned it out with unwise violence 
and contumely. Supreme power being now in 
the hands of himself and the other chiefs of the 
army, he called the Puritan convention, nick- 
named the Barebones Parliament; but the Bare- 
bones Parliament proving too visionary and re- 
volutionary, was dismissed, and supreme power 
reverted to Cromwell and liis officers. 

Cromwell was now declared Protector under an 
instrument which provided for government by a 
single person with one (reformed) House of Par- 
liament and a Council of State, the Protector’s 
nominees to which required election by the par- 
liament (December 16, 1658). The Protector’s 
power of legislating by ordinance till parliament 
should meet was largely used by Cromwell for 
reorganisation and reform. But when parlia- 
ment met, it fell to questioning his authority, 
and he was compelled to exclude the disaffected 
by a test. His second parliament, from which 
the recalcitrants were excluded at the outset, 
offered him the title of king. Cromwell wavered ; 
but the stubborn resistance of the republican 
soldiers decided him to decline the offer. The 
Upper House was, however, restored ; the Pro- 
tector was empowered to name his successor; 
fixed revenue was voted to him ; and he was in- 
stalled os Protector with a ceremonial resembling 
a coronation. When parliament met again, its 
two Houses fell into a collision which compelled 
Oromwell to dissolve it; and his power thence- 
forth rested upon the army, though it was his 
constant desire to revert to constitutional govern- 
ment. His protectorate was a perpetual conflict 
with republican resistance on the one hand and 
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With royalist plots and risings on the other, while 
his life was constantly threatened by royalist 
assassins. Yet he was able to inaugurate a great 
policy, home and foreign. He reorganised the 
national church on the principle of comprehen- 
sion, including all but Papists, Prelatists, and 
▲ntitrinitarians, while the ministry was weeded 
by commission. He upheld toleration as far as 
he could, and curbed the persecuting tendencies 
of parliament. For law reform he aid his best. 
He united Scotland and Ireland to England, 
giving them both representation in parliament. 
Scotland, having free trade with England, en- 
joyed great prosperity under his rule. Ireland 
he sought to make a second England in order and 
industry, though his measures were high-handed. 
He saved the universities from the fanatics, put 
good men at their head, and encouraged letters. 
But his foreign policy brought him most renown. 
Under him the Commonwealth became the head 
and protectress of Protestant Europe. He made 
peace with Holland, tried to form a league of all 
the Protestant states, and protected the Wal- 
denses. In the interest of religious liberty and 
commerce he allied himself with France against 
Spain. He took Jamaica, and Blake's naval vic- 
tories over the Spaniards brought at once glory 
and treasure. His troops, with those of France, 
won the battle of the Dunes, and he obtained 
Dunkirk. He sedulously fostered British com- 
merce, and by the hand of Blake chastised the 
pirate-states of Barbary. His boast that he 
would make the name of Englishman as respected 
as that of Roman had been was justified. His 
court was simple and frugal, vet dignified ; and 
though there was a strain or coarseness in his 
character (as illustrated in occasional horseplay), 
his bearing in public upheld the majesty of the 
state. His speeches are very rough and un- 
methodical, but they are marked by sense, force, 
and intensity. He was fond of music, and not 
without regard for art. It seems that his govern- 


ment was striking root ; but disease and care, to- 
gether with grief at the death of his favourite 
daughter. Lady Claypole, cut short his life. He 


daughter. ljaay uiaypoie, cut snort nis lire, ne 
died September 8, 1658, and the fabric of govern- 
ment which his mighty arm had sustained fell 
speedily to the ground. Of his greatness as a 
soldier and statesman there can be no question, 
but it is difficult to pronounce how far ambi- 
tion mingled with higher motives ; religious 
enthusiasm is often associated with fanaticism 
and self-deception. He was laid with great pomp 
In the tomb of the kings at Westminster, but 
after the Restoration his body was gibbeted at 
Tyburn and afterwards buried there. See Noble 
(1787)and Waylen(1892 ; newed. by J. G Cromwell, 
1897) for the family history ; Carlyle, Cromwell's 
letters and Speeches (1846); Lives or Studies by 
Goldwin Smith (1867) ; F. Harrison (1888), R F D. 
Palgrave (1890), Church (1894), S. R. Gardiner 
(1897), Roosevelt (1900), Firth (1900), Morley 
(1900) ; and works cited at Charles I. and II. 

Cromwell, Richard, born October 4, 1626, was 
the third son of Oliver, but by the deaths of two 
elder brothers, Robert and Oliver, became his 
father’s heir. He was an amiable and popular 
but weak man, devoted to field-sports and 
pleasure. When the Protector had been em- 
powered to nominate his successor, an effort was 
made to train Richard to the work of govern- 
ment, but In vain. Scarcely had he entered on 
the Protectorship when the forces of anarchy, 
both parliamentary and military, broke loose; 
finding himself unable to restrain them, and 
deep in debt, he abdicated in May 1659. After 


the Restoration he lived abroad as John Clarke; 
but he returned to England about 1680, and 
lived and died (July 12, 1712) at Cheshunt. 

Cromwell. Thomas (malleus monackorum, ‘ the 
hammer of tne monks 0, was born about 1485, the 
son of a Putney blacksmith, cloth - shearer, 
brewer, and innkeeper. During eight or nine 
years passed on the Continent (1504-12) he seems 
to have served as a common soldier, to have been 
befriended at Florence by Frescobaldi the banker, 
to have acted as clerk at Antwerp and to a Vene- 
tian merchant, to have visited Rome, and to have 
traded on his own account at Middelburg. Any- 
how, by 1518 he was back in England and 
married ; there, step by step, he rose to wealth 
and importance as a wooi-stapler and a scrivener, 
half usurer, half lawyer, having originally been 
bred to the law. Wolsey employed him as early 
as 1514 ; through Wolsey, probably, he got into 
parliament (1523); he was Wolsey’s chief agent 
in the unpopular work of suppressing certain 
smaller monasteries for the endowment of his 
colleges at Ipswich and Oxford (1525); and finally 
he became his factotum and secretary. He was 
cheaply faithful to the cardinal, aiding him not 
only oy quick-witted advice and by pleading his 
cause in parliament, but even with £5 out of his 
own savings. Withal, he made himself friends of 
Wolsey’s enemies ; and his fidelity ingratiated 
him with Henry VIII. Him Cromwell promised 
to make the richest king ever in England, and 
counselled him to cut the knot of the divorce by 
declaring himself supreme head of the church. 
Counsel and promise were carried into effect by 
the Act of Supremacy (1534) ami by the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries (1536-89). To abolish 
papal authority break the power of the church, 
humble the nobility, and make the king absolute, 
were Cromwell’s aims ; in their accomplishment 
he stuck at nothing At heart, it would seem 
still a Catholic— for so late as 1535 he bequeathed 
£46 for a priest to sing mass for his soul— he yet 
did his utmost to Protestantise the English 
Church ; and that English ‘ Terror,’ in which 
perished More and Fisher and hundreds of lowlier 
victims, set in with Cromwell’s rise and ebbed 
with Cromwell’s fall. Among the posts and 
honours showered on him were those of privy- 
councillor (1531), chancellor of the exchequet 
(1533), secretary of state and master of the rolls 
(1584), vicar-general (1535), lord privy seal and 
Baron Cromwell of Oakham (163G), knight of the 
Garter and dean of Wells (1537), lord great cham- 
berlain (1589), and finally, on 17th April 1540, 
Earl of Essex. The hatred all men bore hun, the 
Catholic reaction, and Henry’s aversion to Anne 
of Cleves, the coarse Lutheran consort of Crom- 
well’s choosing, combined to effect his rum : less 
than eight weeks after his elevation to the earl- 
dom he was sent to the Tower. His entreaties 
for * Mercy, mercy !’ availed him nothing ; as 
little did his filthy revelations of Henry’s dis 
course with him touching Anne of Cleves. 
Condemned under a bill of attainder, he was 
bunglingly beheaded on Tower Hill, 28th July 
1540. See Life by Mem man (1902). 

Crook, George. American soldier, bom in 
Ohio in 1828, graduated at West Point in 1852, 
served in California till 1861, and was actively en- 
gaged throughout the civil war, in which he rose 
to the rank of major-general He served against 
the Indians In Idaho (1866-72), in Arizona (1872- 
76), and crushed the great rising in Wyoming 
and Montana (1875-77). He died 21st March 1890 

Crookes, Sir William (kt, 1897), O.M., bon 
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In l/omlon in 1882, was a pupil and assistant of 
Hoflinann at the Royal College of Chemistry, 
next superintended the meteorological depart- 
ment or the Radcliffe Observatory, Oxford, 
and from 1865 lectured on Chemistry at the 
Science College, Chester. In 1859 he founded 
the Chemical News , and in 1864 became also 
editor of the Quarterly Journal of Science. F.R.S. 
in 1863, in 1880 he was awarded by the Acadbnie 
dee Sciences 8000 francs and a gold medal. In 
1898 he was president of the British Association, 
in 1887 of the Chemical Society, and in 1918 
of the Royal Society. Sir William Ciookes died 
4th April 1919. He was a high authority on 
sanitation ; discovered the metal thallium in 
1861, the sodium amalgamation process in 1865. 
&c. ; improved vacuum tubes and promoted 
electric lighting ; invented the radiometer (1878- 
76) and the spinthariscope; and was the author 
of Select Methods of Chemical Analysis (1871). and 
of works on diamonds, beetroot sugar, wheat, 
dyeing, calico-printing, and psychical research. 

Cross, Marian. See Ei.iot, Qeorge. 

Cross, Richard Assheton Cross, Viscount 
(1828-1914). l»orn at Red Scar, Preston, was 
educated at Rugby and Trinity, Cambridge, and 
called to the bar in 1849. Entering parliament 
as a Conservative m 1857, he was home secretary 
(1874-80 and 1885-86), in 1886 was made a viscount, 
then to 1892 was secretary of stato for India, and 
in 1895-1900 was lord privy seal. 

Crosse, Andrew (1784-1855), electrician, bom 
atFyne Court, Somerset, was educated at Bristol 
and at Brasenose, Oxford. His principal re- 
searches were as to the artificial formation of 
minerals by processes of electrical deposition and 
the improvement of wines, cider, &c., by electri- 
city. His announcement in 1837 that under 
certain circumstances organisms (of the genus 
Acarus) appeared in solutions of inorganic 
substances excited much attention but more 
ridicule. See Memoir (1857) by his second wife 
( d . 1895), and her Red Letter Days of my Life (1892). 

Orossley, Sir Francis (1817-72), carpet-manu- 
facturer and philanthropist, was born and died 
at Halifax, for which he was Liberal M P from 
1852 till 1859 (then for the West Riding), and to 
which he presented a public park (1857) at a cost 
of £41,000, besides almshouses and an orphanage. 
He was made a baronet in 1863. 

Orotoh, William, composer, was bom at Nor- 
wich, 5tli July 1775. A carpenter’s son, at two 
he could play God Save the King , and in 1779 was 
performing in London as a musical prodtgy In 
1797 he became professor of Music at Oxford, and 
in 1822 first principal of the Royal Academy of 
Music. He composed many pieces for the organ 
and piano, two oratorios, ten anthems, &c., and 
wrote Elements of Musical Composition (1812) and 
Styles of Music of all Ages (1807-18). He died 
suddenly at Taunton, 29th December 1847. 

Crowe, Catherine, nke Stevens (1800-76), bom 
at Borough Green, Kent, in 1822 married Lieut.- 
col. Crowe, and spent great part of her after-life 
In Edinburgh. Her mind was morbid and de- 
spondent, ever hovering on the border-line of 
insanity, which it crossed once in one violent but 
brief attach. Her translation of Kernels Seeress 
of Prevorst (1845) prepared the way for her well- 
known Night-side, of Nature (1848), a collection of 
stories or the supernatural. She wrote also 
tragedies, juvenile cooks, and novels-the best 
Susan Hopley (1841) and Lilly Dawson (1847). 

Crowe, Mrs. See Bateman, Kate (1842-1917). 


Crowe, Sir Joseph Aroiier, art-writer, bom 
In London, 20th October 1825, studied art for 
seven years in Paris and travelled on the Conti- 
nent, where in 1847 he met Cavalcaselle (q.v.). He 
was a special correspondent in the Crimea, Indian 
Mutiny, and the Franco- Austrian war; and in 
1857-59 was director of the School of Art at Bom- 
bay. In 1860 he was appointed consul-general at 
Leipzig and afterwards at Dlisseldorf; in 1882 
commercial attach6 at Paris. C.B. in 1886, 
K.C.M.G. in 1890, he died at Gam burg (Baden), 
Sept. 6, 1896. See his Reminiscences (1896) 

Orowquill, Alfred. Bee Forrester. 

Crowther, Samuel Adjai (1812-91), bishop of 
the Niger territory, born in Ochugu, to the east 
of Dahomey, was carried off as a Blave in 1819, 
and sold more than once, but taken by a British 
man-of-war and landed at Sierra Leone in 1822. 
He was baptised in 1825, taking the name of a 
London vicar; conducted a mission school at 
Regent’s Town ; accompanied the Niger expedi- 
tions of 1841 and 1854; was ordained In London 
in 1842, and consecrated bishop in 1864. A D.D. 
of Oxford, he translated the Bible into Yoruba. 
See J. Page’s The Block Bishop (1908). 

Oruden, Alexander, bom at Aberdeen, 81st 
May 1701, took his M. A. at Marischal College, but 
for a short time was under restraint On his re- 
lease he left Aberdeen, and, after ten years’ tutor- 
ing, in 1782 started as a bookseller in London. 
In 1787 appeared his admirable Concordance of 
the Holy Scriptures It was dedicated to Queen 
Caroline, who promised to ‘remember him,' but 
died a few days later. Oruden now relapsed 
into insanity, and for ten weeks was kept In 
a madhouse, as again for a fortnight in 1768. 
Earning meanwhile his livelihood as a press- 
reader, he assumed the title of 'Alexander the 
Corrector,’ and in 1756 began to go through the 
country reproving Sabbath-breaking and pro- 
fanity. But many a good and kindly action was 
interwoven with his crack-brained courtships, his 
dreams of knighthood and a seat in parliament. 
He was just back from a visit to Aberdeen when 
he died at his prayers in his Islington lodgings, 
1st November 1770. See Life by A. Chalmers, 
prefixed since 1824 to the Concordance. 

Crulkshank, George, was bom in London, 
September 27, 1792, the son of Isaac Cruikshank 
(c. 1756-1811), who, as well as his eldest son, 
Isaac Robert Cruikshank (1789-1856), was also a 
caricaturist. He thought at first of the sea as a 
profession, but, some of his sketches having 
come under the notice of a publisher, was in- 
duced to illustrate children’s books and songs. 
The Scourge (1811-16) afforded scope for his 

g enius, and from thenceforth he pursued this 
is true vein. His illustrations for Hone’s 
political squibs attracted attention ; but in the 
exquisite series of coloured etchings contributed 
to the Humorist (1819-21), and In tne etchings to 
the Points of Humour (1823-24), his true artistic 
power began to be visible. This finest period 
of his art culminated in the etchings to Peter 
Schlemihl (1828) and to Grimm’s German Popular 
Stories (1824-26), which latter, now extremely 
scarce, was reproduced in 1868, with a preface by 
Mr Ruskin. Similar in artistic aims and method 
are the spirited little woodcuts contributed to 
Italian Tales (1 824), Mornings at Bow Street (1824- 
27), and Clark's Three Courses and a Dessert (1880). 
His numerous plates in Bentley's Miscellany and 
Ainsworth's Magazine mark a third period, in 
which he aimed at greater elaboration and 
completeness, and frequently attained great; 
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power of tragic design. The finest specimens of 
this period are the great series to Dickens's Oliver 
Twist and Ainsworth’s Jack Sheppard, Guy Fawkes , 
The Tower of London, Windsor Castle, and The 
Miser’s Daughter, of which, as of Oliver Twist, lie 
thirty years afterwards claimed the chief author- 
ship. Among the best productions of his later 
years are the large ana elaborate etchings to 
Brough's Life of Sir John Falstaff (1858). As a 
water-colourist he left work marked by consider- 
able skill and delicacy : and in his late years lie 
devoted himself to oil-painting, showing more 
humour, fervour, and inventive ability than 
artistic power. His ‘ Worship of Bacchus ' (1862) 
is a vigorous protest against drunkenness ; and 
to the cause of temperance he also devoted many 
of his designs, especially the powerful series of 
The Bottle (1847). He died 1st February 1878, 
and is buried in St Paul's. There are col- 
lections of his works in the British Museum, 
Royal Aquarium, and South Kensington Museum. 
The last, presented (1884) by his widow, num- 
bers 8481 items. See A. M. Cohn's Catalogue 
(1914), Marchmont’s The Three CiuiLslianhs 
1898), and Lives by Bates (2d ed 1879), Jon old 
2d ed. 1883), and Stephens (1891). [Krook- shank. ] 
Orusenstolpe, Magnus Jakob (1795 - 1865), 
political writer and novelist, was born at JflnkGp- 
fng, and died at Stockholm. [Kroosen-stol'jKiy.] 
Cruslus, Christian Auoust (1715-75), philo- 
sopher, died a professor at Leipzig. [ Kroo-zi-oos .] 
Cruvellhler, Jean (1791-1874), born at 
Limoges, became professor of Pathology at 
Montpellier in 1824 and of Pathological Anatomy 
In Paris in 1836. [Kree-vayl' yay. ) 

Csoma do Korda, Alexander (1784-1830). a 
Hungarian traveller and philologist, born in the 
Transylvanian village of Kdrds, studied at Nagy- 
Enyed and Gttttingen In 1820 he started for 
Central Asia, finding his wav in Asiatic dress by 
Bagdad and Teheran to Bokhara, thence by 
Kabul and Lahore to Cashmere and Tibet, which 
he visited for the third time (1827-31). At Cal- 
cutta he completed his Tibetan grammar and 
dictionary ana was appointed librarian to the 
Asiatic Society, but in January 1836 he started 
on another journey to Tibet, only to die of fever 
six days after reaching Darjeeling. See English 
Life by Dr Theodore Duka (1885). [ Cho'mo .] 
Oteslas, a Greek historian of Persia, was 
physician to Artaxerxes Mneinon, and accom- 
panied him in the expedition against his rebellious 
biwher Cyrus, 401 B.C. See Gilmore's edition 
of The Fragments ofKUsias ’ Persika (1888). 

Otesibius, a Greek inventor iu mechanics, 
flourished at Alexandria about 250 b.c. 

Oubitt, Sir William (1785-1861), born at 
Dilham, Norfolk, had been a miller, cabinet- 
maker, and millwright until 1812, and then 
chief-engineer in Ransoine’s works at Ipswich 
in which he was a partner 1821-26. He removed 
to London in 1828. The Bute docks at Cardiff, 
the South-Eastern Railway, and the Berlin water- 
works were by him. He also invented the tread- 
mill ; and for his services in connection with the 
Great Exhibition buildings he was knighted iu 1851, 
Oudllp, Mrs. See Thomas, Annie. 

Ondworth, Ralph, chief of the 1 Cambridge 
Platonists,' was born In 1617 at Aller, in Somer- 
set, in 1682 entered Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1689 was elected a fellow, and became a 
popular tutor. In 1645 he was appointed Master 
of Clare Hall and regius professor of Hebrew : 
to 1660 rector of North Cadbury, Somerset, and 
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in 1654 Master of Christ’s College; in 1662 rector 
of Ashwell, Hei tfordshire ; ana in ld78 preben- 
dary of Gloucester. He died at Christ’s College, 
July 26, 1688. His True Intellectual System of the 
Universe (1678), portentously leanied, ample, and 
discursive, aimed to establish the reality of a 
supreme divine Intelligence against materialism ; 
to vindicate the eternal reality of moral ideas ; 
and to prove moial freedom and responsibility. 
The marvellously impartial statement of his anta- 
gonists’ arguments brought on him the charge of 
Arianism and even atheism. His sermon before 
the House of Commons (1647) shows the best 
features of the Latitudinarian school. His im. 
portant Treatise Concerning Eternal Moralitu was 
published in 1781. See monographs by Lowrey 
(1884), W. It. Scott (1891). 

Cueva, Juan de la (c. 1550-1607), a Spanish 
poet and dramatist, born at Seville. 

Oui, C& 3 AR Antonovich (1835-1918), Russian 
composer, was born at Vilna, the son of a 
French teacher. An expert on fortification, lie 
became lieut. -general of Engineers. Practically 
a self-taught musician, he composed William 
Mtcliff (1861) and other operas, &c. [Koo-ee.) 

Cujaclus, properly Jacques de Cujas or 
Cujaus (1522-90), jurist, was born at Toulouse, 
and died a professor at Bourges. His complete 
works were edited by Fabrot (10 vols. 1658). 

Cullen, Paul, cardinal, was born near Ball!- 
tore, County Kildare, April 27, 1808. After a 
brilliant couise in the Propaganda College at 
Rome he was ordained piiest in 1829, and was 
successively vice-rector and rector of the Irish 
College in Rome and rector of the Propaganda 
College. In 1850 consecrated archbishop of 
Armagh and primate of Ireland, he commenced 
a vigorous and uncompromisingly ultramontane 
reign of eight-anfl uwenty years, in which he 
established lasting memorials to his memory in 
new churches, schools, convents, and hospitals. 
He denounced mixed education, and opposed all 
revolutionary opposition to the crown. His de- 
nunciations of Femanism made him many enemies 
among the more hot-headed Irishmen but greatly 
increased the respect of English Protestants. 
Translated to Dublin in 1852, he was created a 
cardinal priest in 1866, the first Irishman to attain 
that dignity. He died at Dublin, Oct 24, 1878. 

Cullen, William, physician, was born at 
Hamilton, 15th April 1710. After some ex- 
igence as an apprentice apothecary in Glasgow 
on board ship, and in London, he studied at 
Edinburgh under Munro, and started practice 
in his native town. William Hunter (q.v.) was 
a pupil. In 1740 Cullen graduated M.D. at 
Glasgow, established himself there as a physician, 
and lectured on medicine. In 1751 he was ap- 
pointed to the chair of Medicine, but in 1756 re- 
moved to Edinburgh, where for thirty-five years 
he occupied successively the chairs of Chemistry, 
Institutes of Medicine, and Medicine, besides 
teaching clinically in the Infirmary. To him is 
largely due the recognition of the important 
part played by the nervous system in health 
and disease. Many of his speculations as to 
reflex nervous action of sensory and motor fibres 
and the connection of sensory and motor nerves 
are accepted facts. He bitterly opposed the 
Brunonian system (see Brown, John). He died 
5th February 1790. Cullen’s chief works are 
Synopsis Nosologies Methodioos (1769) ; Institutions 
of Medicine (1772) ; Practice qf Physic (1776-84); 
Treatise of Materia Medico (1789). See life by 
Thomson and Creigie (2 vols. 1&82-40). 
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Culpeper, John. See Colepbper. 

Culpeper, Nicholas (1616-64), born in London, 
studied at Cambridge, and started in 1640 to 
practise astrology ana physic in Spitalflelds. In 
1649 he published an English translation of the 
College of Physicians* Pharmacopoeia, A Physical 
Directory, renamed in 1664 Pharmacopoeia Lon • 
dtotntii, or the London Dispensatory. This in- 
firingement of a close monopoly, together with 
his Puritanism, brought Culpeper many enemies. 
In 1663 appeared The English Physician Enlarged, 
or the Herbal. Both books had an enormous sale, 
and both are included in Dr Gordon’s collective 
edition of his Works (4 vols. 1802). 

Culpeper, 8ir Thomas (1678-1662), bom of 


good Kentish family, studied at Hart Hall, 
Oxford, and at one of the Inns of Court, was 
knighted in 1619, and bought Leeds Castle in 
Kent, where, or at Greenway Court, near Holling- 
bourn, he mostly lived. His Tract against U surie 
(1621) contended for the reduction of interest to 
six per cent.— His third son, Sir Thomas (1026- 
97), studied at University College, Oxford, and 
having made the graud tour, and been knighted 
soon after the Restoration, retired to Green way 
Court. Besides editing his father’s treatise in 
1668, he himself wrote pamphlets on usury. He 
wrote also Essayes or Moral Discourses (1655-71X 

Oulverwel, Nathanael, one of the Cambridge 
Platonists, born in Middlesex, entered Emmanuel 
College in 1633, was elected fellow in 1642, and 
died about 1651. His vigorous Light of Nature 
(1652) was edited in 1857 by John Brown, D.D., 
of Edinburgh, with an essay by Cairns. See 
Campagnac’s Cambridge Platonists (1902). 

Cumberland, Richard (1631-1718), bom in 
London, was educated at St Paul’s School and 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, and became 
rector of Brampton, Northamptonshire (1658), 
vicar of All Saints, Stamford (1667), and bishop 
of Peterborough (1691). He was a man of great 
acquirements and of simple piety ; his frequent 
saying, ‘a man had better wear out than rust 
out, explains his high idea of episcopal duty. 
His De Legibus Naturce (1672), written in reply to 
Hobbes, founds morality on a utilitarian basis. 

Cumberland, Richard, playwright, was born 
19th February 1732 in the lodge of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. He was the great-grandson 
of Bishop Cumberland and maternal grandson of 
Dr Richard Bentley. From Bury St Edmunds 
and Westminster, where he was contemporary 
with Cowper, Churchill, and Warren Hastings, 
he passed to Trinity College, Cambridge, and was 
a fellow at twenty. Becoming private secretary 
to Lord Halifax, he gave up his intention of 
taking orders. As secretary to the Board of 
Trade (1776-82), he undertook a secret mission to 
Spain (1780) which cost him £4500, a sum that 
ministers refused to reimburse when the Board 
was suppressed. Having obtained a compensa- 
tion allowance of about half his salary, Cumber- 
land retired to Tunbridge Wells, where he wrote 
ferces, tragedies, comedies, pamphlets, essays, 
and two novels, Arundel and Henry. Of his 
comedies may be named The West Indian, The 
Brothers, The Fashionable Lover , The Jew and The 
Wheel of Fortune. Cumberland is alluded to in 
Goldsmith's Betaliation with not unkindly satire 
as ‘the Terence of England, the mender of hearts; • 
in Sheridan's Critic he is gibbeted as ‘Sir Fretful 
Plagiary/ He died at Tunbridge Wells, 7th May 
1811. See his rambling Memoirs (2 vols. 1807). 

Cumberland, William Augustus, Duke of 
Q721-6&X second sou of Geoige II., adopting a 


military career, was wounded at Dettlngeu m 
1743, and defeated, not inglorlously, at Fontenoy 
by Marshal Saxe in 1746. Sent next to crush 
the Young Pretender’s rebellion, he did so 
effectually at Cnlloden (1746), and by his cruelties 
earned the lasting title of ‘Butcher’ to set off 
against his reward of £25,000 a year. In 1747 he 
was defeated by Saxe at Laffeld, and In 1767 
had to surrender at Klostor-Zeven. after which 
he retired. See works by Campbell-Maclachlan 
(1876), E. Charteris (1918).— Also see Clifford, 
Ernest Augustus, and George V. (of Hanover). 

Gumming, Constance Frederic a Gordo n- 
(1837-1924), the sister of the lion-hunter, was 
bom at Altyre, Elginshire. She lived two years 
in Ceylon and two in Ftfi, also visiting Tahiti, 
China, Japan, California, Hawaii, New Zealand, 
Australia, and has written At Home in Fiji (1881\ 
A lady's Cruise in a French Man-of-war (1882), 
Fire Fountains— Hawaii (1883), Wanderings in 
China (1885), Two Happy Years in Ceylon (1891), 
Memories (1904-5), &c. 

Gumming, John, expounder of prophecy, was 
born in Fintray parish, Aberdeenshire, 10th 
November 1807. He took his M.A. at King’s 
College, Aberdeen, in 1827, and from 1832 to 1879 
was minister of the Scottish Church, Covent 
Garden, London. Edinburgh University gave 
him its D.D. in 1844. He died 5th July 1881. 
His works number over a hundred. 

Gumming, Roualeyn George Gordon-, the 
African lion-hunter, was born 15th March 1820, 
the second son of Sir William Gordon Gordou- 
Cumming of Altyre. Educated at Eton, he en- 
tered the Madras Cavalry in 1888, served for a 
time in Canada, and joined the Cape Mounted 
Rifles in 1848 ; but he soon resigned his com- 
mission, and, till his return to England In 1848, 
engaged in those famous hunting exploits nar- 
rated in his Five Years of a Hunter's Life (1850) 
and The Lion-Hunter of South Africa (1858). He 
died at Fort Augustus, 24th March I860. 

Cu mmin s. Maria Susanna, novelist, bom at 
Salem, Mass., April 9, 1827, began to write in 
1850 for the Atlantic Monthly and other magazines. 
Of The himplighter (1854) 40,000 copies sold in 
two months ; later novels were Mabel Vaughan 
(1857), El Fureidis (1860), and Haunted Hearts 
(1864). She died at Dorchester, October 1, 1866. 

Cunard, Sir Samuel (1787-1865), bom at Hall- 
fax, Nova Scotia, succeeded early os a merchant 
and shipowner, came to England In 1888, Joined 
with George Burns, Glasgow, and David M'lver, 
Liverpool, in founding (1889) the Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Company, and obtained a contract 
for the mail service between Liverpool and 
Halifax, Boston, and Quebec. The first passage 
(1840) was the Britannia’s in 14 days 8 hours. 
Iron steamers were introduced in 1865, and 
paddle-wheels gave way entirely to the screw 
after 1862. Cunard was created a baronet in 
1859. 

Ciumlngham, Allan, poet and man of letters, 
was born in Keir parish, Dumfriesshire, 7th 
December 1784. His father was factor to Miller 
of Dalswinton, and therefore neighbour to Bums 
at Ellisland ; and Allan, a boy of twelve, followed 
at the poet’s funeral. At ten he was apprenticed 
to a stone-mason brother, but continued to give 
all his leisure to poring over songs and stories. 
His first publications were his sham-antique verse 
and prose contributions to Cromek’s Remains 
of Nithsdale and Galloway Song (181Q> Hogg he 
already knew, and these gained him the acquaint- 
ance of Scott, with whom ‘Honest Allan ’ was 
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always a great favourite. He now removed to 
London, and became one of the best-known 
writers for the London Magazine, as well as from 
1815 to 1841 manager in Chantrey’s studio, 
▲thong his works were Traditional Tales of the 
English and Scottish Peasantry (1822); Songs of 
Scotland , Ancient and Modem (1826); Lives of 
British Painters , Sculptors , and Architects (6 vols. 
1829-88) ; and Life of Wilkie (8 vols. 1848). He 
died in London, 90th October 1842. Of his five 
sons, Captain Joseph Davey (1812-51), ami M^or- 
general sir Alexander (1814-98;, both served in 
the Indian army ; the former wrote a good His- 
tory of the Sikhs (1849), and the latter many 
books on Indian architecture and statistics ; 
Peter (1816-69), an antiquary and man of letters, 
is remembered by his Handbook of London (1849; 
recast by H. Wheatley, 8 vols. 1891) ; and Francis 
(1820-75), also an Indian soldier, edited Marlowe, 
Massinger, and Ben Jonson. 

Cunningham, John, D.D., LL.D. (1819-98), 
bom at Paisley, in 1845 became minister of 
Crieff, and in 1886 succeeded Principal Tulloch at 
St Andrews. He wrote The Church History of 
Scotland (1859 ; new ed. 1888), Ac. 

Cunningham, William, D.D., was bom at 
Hamilton in 1805, educated at Duns and Edin- 
burgh, and ordained minister at Greenock in 
1830. He was called to Trinity College Church, 
Edinburgh, in 1884, and soon became a leafier 
In the Disruption controversy. He was appointed 

{ >rofessor of Theology in the Free Church College 
n 1848, of Church History in 1845, and its princi- 
pal on Chalmers's death in 1847. He was modera- 
tor of the Free Assembly in 1859, when he 
received a testimonial of over £7000. He died at 
Edinburgh, 14th December 1861. His literary ex- 
ecutors published from his MSS. Historic Theology 

E J2), Reformers and Theology of the Reformation 
12), and Discussions on Church Principles (1868). 
Life by Rainy and Mackenzie (1871). 
Ounnlnghame - Graham, Robert Bontine, 
born in 1862, the son of Win. Cunningltaino 
Graham Bontine of Ardoch, Cardross, Dum- 
bartonshire, sat for N. Lanarkshire 1886-92, and 
writes clever travel sketches and stories. 
Ounobelinus. See Cymbeline. 

Curd, Carlo Maria (1809-91), an Italian Jesuit 
expelled for heterodoxy in 1877. [ Koor-tchee .] 
Curel, Francois, Vicomtk dk (1854-1928), 
French dramatist, novelist, and Academician 
(1918), bom at Metz, was trained as an engineer. 

Oureton, William, D.D.,« LL.D. (1808-64), 
Syriac scholar, born at Westbury, Shropshire, 
in 1837 entered the British Museum as assistant- 
keeper of MSS. Here he brought to light a Sy riac 
version of the Epistles of Ignatius (q.v.) and 
other MSS. He was a canon of Westminster. 

Curfe, Pierre (1859-1906), and his wife (Marie 
Sklodowska, born in 1867 at Warsaw), worked 
jointly at Paris on magnetism and radio-activity, 
and discovered radium. Son of a Paris physician, 
M. Curie became professor of Physics at the 
Sorbonne in 1901, shared a Nobel prize in 1908, 
and was run over and killed in Paris. Mine. 
Curie isolated polonium and radium in 1910, and 
got a Nobel prize in 1911. She was appointed 
professor of Radiology at Warsaw in 1919. [Ku'm.] 
Ourll, Edmund ( 1675-1 747), a London bookseller, 
gibbeted by Pope in the Dunciad. He was twice 
0716 and 1721) at the bar of the House of Lords 
for publishing matter regarding its members; 
was tried and convicted for publishing obscene 
books (1725), fined (1728) fbr the issue of Nun in 


Her Smock and De Usn Flagrorum , and pilloried 
for his Memoirs of John Ker of Kersland. His 
announcement of Mr Pope's Literary Corre- 
spondence (1785) led to the seizure of the stock, 
and furnished Pope (who instigated its publica- 
tion) with a sufficient excuse for the issue 
of an authentic edition (1787-41). Curll did not 
deal solely in garbage, as a list of his contains 
107 standard works. His Curliad (1729) Is styled 
a 4 hypercritic upon the Dunciad Variorum.' It 
was of Curll's biographies that Arbuthnot wittily 
said they had added a new terror to death. 

Curran, John Philpot, Irish orator, was bom 
at Newmarket in County Cork, July 24, 1750. 
At Trinity College. Dublin, he was as idle and 
reckless as he had been at school, but yet learnt 
something of law* and the boisterous taproom 
debates of his life in Dublin and London shaped 
him into an orator After two years at the 
Middle Temple, London, he was called to the 
Irish bar in 1775. Here his conviviality, wit, 
and vehement eloquence soon made him a pro- 
minent figure, and led to his being employed in 
many of tne greatest causes of the time. In 1782 
he became King’s Counsel, and in 1783 was re- 
turned to the Irish parliament for Kilbeggan. 
He became a strong supporter of Grattan, but 
his eloquence proved less effective in the House 
than before an Irish Jury. His sarcastic retorts 
involved him in duels, of which, in the course of 
his career, he fought five, all fortunately without 
serious harm. Although a staunch Protestant, 
Curran had a warm sympathy with his suffering 
Catholic countrymen, and was constant in Ins 
unavailingappeals on their behalf to government. 
With his defence of Archibald Hamilton Rowan 
in 1792 commenced the long series of defences 
in state-trials which have shed such a lustre on 
his name. The insurrection broke out in 1798, 
but was speedily I ippressed, whereupon the 
prosecutions of its leaders at once began ; Curran 
flung himself into their defence with heroic 
energy. Then came the Union, which Curran 
had always opposed as 4 the annihilation of Ire- 
land.’ His own health was now shattered, and 
domestic troubles darkened hi9 later years. His 
wife eloped with a clergyman, and his youngest 
daughter, Sarah, died in Sicily a few months 
after the hapless fate of her lover, Robert 
Emmet. (MacDonagh’s Viceroy's Postbag . 1904, 
deals with Curran as a 'heartless and inhuman 
scoundrel ’ in her regard.) After Pitt’s death 
(1806) Curran was Master of the Rolls in 
Ireland till 1814. He died in London, 14th 
October 1817. His remains were re-interred m 
Glasnevin Cemetery, Dublin, in 1884. See Lives 
i son, W. H. Curran (1819), A. Stephens 

S O’Regan 0817), and Phillips (1860), also 
y T. Davis, prefixed to his Speeches (1855). 
Currie, James, the earliest editor of Burns, 
was born at Kirkpatrick-Fleming manse, Dum- 
friesshire, Sist May 1756. He spent five years at 
Cabin Point, Virginia, in a mercantile situation 
(1771-76), then studied medicine at Edinburgh 
and Glasgow ; and, settling in Liverpool in 1780, 
soon obtained a good practice. His chief medical 
work was the able Reports on the Effects of Water 
in Febrile Disease 0797) ; but he is best remem- 
bered by his edition of Burns (1800; 7th ed. 
1818), with a Life and criticism of the poet's 
writings, which he undertook solely for the 
benefit of Burns's ffcmfly. He died at Sidmoutb, 
81st August 1805. See Life by his son (1881X 
OttrtU, Benjamin Robbins (1809-74), and 
George ticknor Curtis (1812-94), two brotheti^ 
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bom at Watertown, Mass., both writers on legal 
subjects, and the latter also a biographer. See 
Memoir of th<* fonner (2 vols. 1879). 

Curtis, George William, born in Providence, 
Rhode Islaud, 24th February 1824, after four 
years in Burope (1840-60) joined the staff of the 
New York Tribune , and was one of the editors of 
Putnam's Monthly from 1852 to 1809. He com- 
menced the ‘Editor’s Easy Chair* papers in 
Harper's Monthly in 1853, and became principal 
leader-writer for Harper's Weekly on its establish- 
ment in 1857. A novel, Trumps (1802), and most 
of his books appeared first in these journals. He 
died at New York, 31st August 1892. See Lives 
by Winter(1893), Chadwick (1893), and Cary (1894). 

OnrtiUf, Ernst, born September 2, 1814, at 
LUbeck, studied at Bonn, Gbttmgen, and Berlin, 
visited Athens with Brandis in 1837, and next 
accompanied Ott fried Mtiller in his travels 
through Greece. Tutor (1844-49) to the Crown 
Prince Frederick of Prussia, m 1856 he succeeded 
Hermann as professor at Gdttingen, whence he 
was recalled in 1868 to Beilin. Fiotn 1853 a 
member of the .Academy of Sciences, he was one 
of its permanent secietaries 1871-93. He died 
July 11, 1896. Among his works are Klassische 
Studien (1840), Naxos (1846), Peloponnesos (1851- 
52), Olympia (1852), Die Ionier (1855), Die Topo- 
graphic iileinasiens (1872), Ephesos (1874), Alter- 
tumund Gegenwart (1875-82), Griechische Gescluchte 
(1857-61; 5th ed 1881 etseq.; Eng. trans. by A. 
W. Ward, 1868-76), and Die Ausgrabungen zu 
Olympia (1877-78).— His brother, Georg Curtius, 
one of the greatest Greek scholars, was born 
at Lttbeck, April 16, 1820, and studied at Bonn 
and Berlin. After teaching at Dresden and 
Berlin, he became in 1849 extraordinary, in 1851 
ordinary, professor of Classical Philology at 
Prague, at Kiel in 1854, at Leipzig in 1862. He 
died August 12, 1885. The chief of his many 
works were Griechische Schulgrammatik (1852 ; 
20th ed. 1890; Eng. trans. 1863); Erldutentngen 
to the foregoing (1863; trans. by Abbott, 1870); 
Grundzttge der Griechischen Etymologie (1858 ; 
trans. by Wilkins and England, 1875-76); and 
Dos Griechi&ches Verbum (1873-76; trans. by 
same, 1880). The famous Studien zur Griech. 
und Lat. Grammatik (10 vols 1868-77) contained 
papers by him, Brugmann, Fick, G. Meyer, 
Wfndisch, &c. See Monograph by Windisch 
(1887). [Koor'tzee-oos ] 

Curtins, Mettus or Mettius, a noble Roman 

outh who in 862 b.c. is said to have leapt on 

orseback into a chasm which had opened m the 
forum, and which the soothsayers declared could 
only be filled by throwing into it the most 
precious treasure of Rome. 

Curtins, Quintus, a Roman historian, who 
about 41-64 a.d. wroto De Rebus Gestis Alexandri 
Magni , in ten books, of which the first two have 
been lost and the text of the remainder is 
imperfect. It has little value as history ; but its 
style, if mannered, Is elegant. The editio princeps 
was published at Venice about 1471. Modern 
editions are those of MUtzell (1841), Zumpt (2d 
ed. 1864), Vogel (1875-80), and Schmidt (1886). 
See a French monograph by Bosson (1887). 

Curwen, John, the apostle of the Tonic Sol fa 
system, was born at Heckmondwike, Yorkshire, 
14th November 1816, the son of an Independent 
minister, and himself in 1844 was settled as 
Independent minister at Pialstow. In 1841 he 
began to advocate the sol fa system; in 1843 
bis Grummar of Vocal Music appeared ; in 1864 
Im resigned bis ministry and gave himself wholly 


to the cause. He died at Heaton Mersey, Lanca- 
shire, 6th May 1880. See Memorials (1882). 

Ourson of Kkdlkston, George Nathaniel, 
Marquis (1859-1925), eldest sou of Lord Scars- 
dale (1831-1916), rector of Kedlestou, Derby 
was educated at Eton and Balliol, Oxford, and 
elected a fellow of All Souls. Entering parlia- 
ment m 1886, he was Under-secretary of State for 
India 1891-92, for Foreign Affairs 1895-98, Viceroy 
of India (1899-1905). with an Irish peerage, 
Chancellor of Oxford University (1907) and a 
representative peer (1908), and in 1911 was made 
an eail, in 1921 a marquis. Lord Privy Seal 
(1915-16), in 1916 ho was made K.G., a member 
of Lloyd George's War Cabinet, Lord President 
of the Council, and leader in the House of Lords ; 
and in 1919-24 was Foreign Secretary. He wrote 
on Eastern questions, on university lefoun, Ac. 

Curzon, Robert, Lord Zouche (1810-78), bora 
in Loudon, studied at Oxford, travelled in the 
Levant (1833-37), was an attachi at Constanti- 
nople, and wiote Monasteries in the Levant (1849). 

Ou8a, Nicolaus ok (1401-64), born at Cusa or 
Kues ou the Moselle, in the archbishopric of 
Tieves, was the son of a poor fisherman named 
Chrypfls or Krebs, and studied at Deventer with 
the Brothers of the Common Life and at Padua. 
As archdeacon of Lifege he took a prominent part 
in the Council of Basel, insisting in De Concor- 
dant ia Catholica that the pope was subordinate 
to Councils ; but ultimately he sided with the 
pope, and was made bishop of Brixen in Tyrol and 
cardinal. As papal legate he visited Constanti- 
nople to promote the union of the Eastern and 
Western churches ; and he made a disciplinary 
visitation of the German monasteries. He ex- 
posed the false Isidorian decretals, was in advance 
of his time in science, denounced perverted 
scholasticism in De Docta Ignorantia, taught that 
the earth went round the sun, and in pantheistic 
tendencies and otherwise was a precursor of Gior- 
dano Bruno. See German monographs by DUx 
(1848), Scharpff (1871), and Glosaner (1891). 

Gushing, Caleb (1800-79), American states- 
man, born in Salisbury, Mass., was admitted to 
the bar in 1821, sat in the state legislature and 
senate, and was elected to Congress in 1885-48. 
He arranged the first treaty between China and 
the United States in 3844 ; raised and com- 
manded a regiment in the war with Mexico ; and 
was U.S. attorney-general in 1858-57, counsel for 
the U.S. at the Geneva Conference in 1872, and 
minister to Spam in 1874-77. 

Cushing, Paul. See Wood-Seys, Boland. 

Cushman, Charlotte Saunders (1816-76), an 
actress, who was born and died at Boston, U.8., 
appeared first in opera in 1834, and as Lady 
Macbeth in 1835. In 1844 she accompanied 
Macready on a tour through the northern states, 
and afterwards appeared in London, where she 
was well received in a range of characters that 
included Lady Macbeth, Rosalind, Meg Merrllees, 
and Romeo— her sister Susan (1822-69) playing 
Juliet. She retired from the stage in 1876. 

Cu8t, 8ir Edward (1794-1878), general and 
military historian, was born and died In London, 
the sixth son of the first Lord Brownlow. 

Oust, Robert Needham, LL.D. (1821-1909), 
born at Cockayne-Hatley. Bedfordshire, was edu- 
cated at Eton, and entered the Indian civil service. 
He held important posts in North India, In 1864- 
65 was a member of the legislative council and 
returned to England in 1869. He published works 
on the modern languages of the Bast Indi es 
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® , of Africa (1882), and of Oceania, as well as 
istlcand Oriental Essays (3 series, 1880-91), 
Pictures of Indian Li/e (1881), Evangelisation of the 
Non-Christian World (1894), &c. 

Custer. Geo roe Armstrong, born in Ohio in 
1889, graduated at West Point in 1801, and served 
with distinction through the civil war. As a 
cavalry commander in the west, he several times 
defeated the hostile Indians ; but on 15th May 
1870 he attacked 9000 Sioux on the Little Big 
Horn, m Montana, and he and his 1100 men were 
all destroyed. See Life by Whittaker (1878). 

Outhbert, St, was born about 035— by one 
legend in Ireland, the sou of a petty king ; but by 
another in Lauderdale, then part of Noi tliumbi ia. 
In 051 he was certainly a shepherd boy there, and 
while watching his flock by night had a vision 
which made him resolve to become a monk. The 
same year he entered the monastery of Old 
Melrose, and in 000 accompanied its abbot Eata 
to Itipon. In consequence of the dispute about 
Easter, Eata returned to Melrose (061), and Cutli* 
bert, having accompanied him, was elected prior 
In 604 he left Melrose for the island monastery 
of Lindisfarne, of which he became prior, his 
old master, Eata, being abbot. But in 070 he 
quitted Lindisfarne for a hermit’s cell built with 
his own hands on one of the Fame group Here, 
in 684, he was visited by Ecgfrid, king of North- 
umbria, who came entreating him to accept the 
bishopric of Hexham He reluctantly complied, 
but shortly after exchanged the see of Hexham 
for that of Lindisfarne. Still thirsting after 
solitude, at the end of two years he roturned to 
his cell, where he died 20th March 687 The 
fame of St Cuthbert had been great during his 
life; it became far greater after his death. 
Churches were dedicated to him from the Trent 
and Mersey to the Forth and Clyde. His body re- 
mained fincormpt, as was believed) at Lindis- 
farne till 875, when the monks, bearing it on 
their shoulders, fled inland from the Danes. 
After many wanderings it found a resting-place 
at Chester-le-Street in 883 ; in 995 it was 
translated first to Ripon and then to Durham. 
Here, inclosed in a costly shrine, and believed 
to work miracles daily, it remained till the 
Reformation. The grave was opened in 1826, 
when inside a triple coffin his skeleton was found, 
still entire, wrapped in five robes of embroidered 
silk. Until the Reformation no woman was 
suffered to approach his shrine. See the ancient 
Lives by Bede, Simeon of Durham, and Reginald 
of Durham, and the modern ones by Raine (1828), 
Eyre (1849 ; 8d ed. 1887), and Fryer (1830). 

Cutler, Sir John (c. 1608-93), a miserly London 
merchant, who was a liberal benefactor of 
Gresham College. He died worth £300,000. 

0utt8, John Currs, Lord (1601-1707), one of 
William HI.'s and Marlborough’s generals, who 
served in Ireland and the Low Countries, was 
probably born at Arkesden, near SaflVon-Walden, 
and died in Dublin. 

Ouvier, Leopold ChrStikn Fr4d4ric Dago* 
bbrt, foremost of comparative anatomists, better 
known by hia adopted literary title, Georges 
Cuvier, waa bom 24th August 17C9, at Mont- 
b&iard, then belonging to Wiiittemberg, his 
ancestors being Huguenot refugees. He studied 
for the ministry at Stuttgart; and his love for 
zoology was confirmed by residence as a tutor on 
the Normandy coast (1788-94). In 1795 through 
Geoffrey Saint- Hilaire he was appotrted assistant 
professor of Comparative Anatomy in the Jardin 
des Plantes, and elected a member of the French 


Institute ; in 1803 he became permanent secretary 
of the Academy of Sciences. After the Restora- 
tion he was made Chancellor of the University of 
Paris, admitted into the cabinet by Louis XVII L, 
and in 1826 created grand-officer of the Legion of 
Honour. His opposition to the royal measures 
restricting the freedom of the press lost him the 
favour of Charles X. ; but under Louis-Philippe 
he was made a peer of France in 1831, and next 
year Minister of the Interior. He died of 
paralysis, May 13, 1832. In his plans for national 
education, in his labours for the French Pro- 
testant Church, and in scientific work, he was 
alike indefatigable. He was conspicuous for an 
unsurpassed grasp of facts rather than for origin- 
ality or power of generalisation, and proved a 
foimidable opponent of the Theory of Descent. 
Although his four types— Vertebrate, Mollusc, 
Aiticulate, and Radiate— are now known to give 
a false simplicity to nature, his structural method 
made classification more natural. Now also 
paleontology was linked to comparative anatomy. 
Among Cuvier’s more important works are ; 
lemons (V Anatomic Comparts (1801-5) ; I* Anatomic 
des Mollneqnes (1816); Les Oteements Fossiles des 
Quadi nptdes (1812) ; liistoire natnrelle des Poissons 
(1828-49), wutten in concert with Valenciennes. 
Best known is Le Regne Animal distribut d’apits 
son Organisation (1817), which has passed through 
so many editors’ hands. See Mrs R Lee’s 
Memoirs of Baion Cuvier (1838), Pasquier’s Eloge 
(1833), Carus’s Geschichte der Zoologie (1872), 
Haeckel’s Histoi'y of Cieat ion (1876), and Ducrotay 
do Blamville’s Cuvier et Ocoffroy Saint-Hilaire 
(1890). [Fr. pron. nearly Keev-yay ] 

Cuyp, or Kuyp, Jacob Gerrits, ‘Old Cnyp* 
(c. 1575-1649), a portrait-painter of Dordrecht.— 
His son, Albert Cuyp (1620-91), who was born 
and died at Dordrecht, excelled in cattle, moon- 
lights, wintry lands apes, still waters with ships, 
horse-maikets, hunts, camps and cavalry-fights, 
and golden sunlight. A fine example of his art 
has realised over £5000. England is particularly 
rich in Ins works. [Ktpc.] 

Cymbeline, in Shakespeare’s play, a king of 
Britain, whose original was Holinshed’s half- 
historical Cunobelmus, who died c. 43 a.d., and 
of whom several coins are extant 
Cynewulf, an old English poet, probably of 
the eighth century, identified by some with 
Cynewulf, bishop of Lindisfarne (787-80). Four 
poems, J ul wina, Christ , Elene, and The fates of the 
Apostles have his name worked into the text in 
runes. These and others attributed to him have 
been edited singly and m groups by Greul and 
Wulker, Gollancz, Holthansen, Strunk, Cook, 
Ktapp, and others. Some lines from The Dream 
of the hood appear on the Ruthwell Cross, Dum- 
friesshire. See Dr Kennedy’s translation, and its 
Intioduction (1910). [Kee’ ne-ivoolf . ) 

Cyprian, St. Thascius Ctccilius Cyprianus, 
one of the great Fathers of the church, was born 
about 200 a.d., probably at Caithage; and, after 
teaching rhetoric there, became a Christian 
about 245. He was made a bishop In 248, when 
his zealous efforts to restore strict discipline soon 
brought him a host of enemies. In the Decian 
persecution he had to seek safety in flight ; and 
after his return to Carthage in 251 the rest of 
his life was a constant struggle to hold the 
balance between severity and leniency towards 
the ‘ Lapsed ’ (i.e. those who had conformed for 
a time to heathenism). Excommunicated by the 
Roman bishop Stephen for denying the validity 
of heretic baptism, at a synod at Carthage in 266 
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Cyprian maintained that the Roman bishop, 
spite of the primacy of Peter, could not claim a 
Judicial authority over other bishops. On 14th 
September 268 he suffered martyrdom under the 
Bmperor Valerian. His zeal, fidelity, and self- 
denial were undeniable. His writings consist of 
Epistles and treatises which are themselves pas- 
toral epistles of a bishop to his flock (see the 
translation by Wallis, 2 vols. 1869). In De CcUho • 
Ucas Ecduice Unitate he holds that the unity of 
the church is founded upon the episcopate, not 
of Rome, but of the universal church. See Lives 
by Poole 0840 ; new ed. 1890), Peters (Ratisbon, 
1877), Fechtrup(Munich, 1878), Freppel(8d ed. Par. 
1890), and Archbishop Benson (1897); and Hartel’s 
edition of his works (Vien. 1868-71). [Sip-ri-an.] 


Cyrano de Bergerac. See Bergbrac. 

Cyrenlus, a Orecised form of Publius Sulpicius 
Quirinus, named in Luke ii. as governor of Syria. 
He was appointed governor in 6 a.d., but may 
have also held the post some years earlier. 

Cyril and Methodius, apostles of the Slavs, 
were brothers, and natives of Tliessalonica. 
Cyril, born in 827, had been a disciple of Photius, 
and was sumamed ‘ the philosopher.’ The Tartar 
Kliazaro to the north-east of the Black Sea 
having about 860 asked the Bmperor Michael III. 
to send them Christian missionaries, Cyril was 
sent and made many converts. The Bulgarians 
of Thrace and Moesia were evangelised by Metho- 
dius, who baptised their king Bogoris m 801. 
At the request of the Duke of Moravia, the 
brothers went thither, prepared a Slav trans- 
lation of the Scriptures and chief liturgical 
books, and won the hearts of the people from the 
Roman missionaries. The two brothers were 
summoned to Rome to explain their conduct, 
and Cyril died there in 869. Methodius, who in 
the same year was consecrated at Rome Bishop 
of the Moravians, completed the evangelisation 
of the Slava. Called to Rome a second time in 
879 to justify his celebration of the mass in the 
native tongue, he gained the approval of Pope 
John VIII., returned to his diocese in 880, and 
probably died at Hradisch on the March, 6th 
April 885. Both brothers are recognised as 
saints by the Roman Catholic Church, after 
having been condemned as Arians by several 
popes. The Cyrillic alphabet, modified out of 
the Greek by Cyril, superseded a more ancient 
Slavonic alphabet. See German works by Ginzel 
(2d ed. 1860), Dflmmler and Miklosich (1870), 
and Bonwetsch (1885). [Sir-rtl J 

Cyril of Alexandria, St, one of the Fathers 
of the church, was born at Alexandria, and 
brought up under the care of his uncle Theo- 
philus, whom, after some years spent as a monk 
in the Nitrian desert, he succeeded as patriarch 
of Alexandria in 412. He forthwith closed the 
churches of the Novatians, and in 415 expelled 
the Jews from the city. With the shameful 
murder of Hypatia (a.v.) he was at least in- 
directly connected. The latter part of his life 
waa spent in the relentless persecution of Nes- 
tori us (q.v. X The council of Ephesus in 481 con- 
demned Nestorius, with his doctrine of the two 
natures in Christ. After this, John of Antioch 
and his adherents (numbering from 80 to 40 
bishops), who had arrived at Ephesus too late, 
constituted a synod of their own, which con- 
demned Cyril. The emperor confirmed both of 
these depositions ; but Cyril kept his patriarchate 
till his death in 444. Among his extant works 
are a defence of Christianity, written against the 
Bmperor Julian in 488 ; a series of homilies and 


treatises on the Trinity, the Incaraation,and the 
Worship of God in spirit and in truth. The best 
edition is that of Aubert (7 vols. Paris, 1688V. 
See Kopallik, Cyril von Alexandria (Mainz, 1881). 

Cyril of Jerusalem, St (c. 815-886), ordained 
presbyter about 845, tried to be neutral during 
the Arian controversies, and in 851 was ordaineu 
Bishop of Jerusalem. He was twice expelled 
from his see, in 858 and by a synod at Con- 
stantinople in 860; but on the accession of Julian 
in 861 he returned to his flock till 867, when, by 
order of Valens, he was again expelled. He re- 
turned again on the death of Valens in 878, and 
took part, on the orthodox side, in the second 
council of Constantinople. His KatCchiseis (in- 
structions to catechumens) have been edited by 
Tcmttee (Paris, 1720 : new ed. 1844), and by 
Reisehl and Rupp (1845-60). There is a trans- 
lation in the Oxford Library of the Fathers (1838). 
See works by Gonnet (1876) aud Mader (1891). 

Oyrillus Luoaris. See Lucaris. 

Gyros the. Great (Kurus), the founder of the 
Persian empire, was the fourth in a line of kings 
of Auzan or Susiana (called by the Hebrews 
Elam) who formed a branch of the Persian royal 
dynasty of the Acluemenides (q.v.). According 
to Herodotus, Cyrus was the son of Mandane, 
daughter of Astyages, king of Media, and the 
Persian Cambyses. He was to have been killed 
by Astyages had not a herdsman saved him till 
he was old enough to be sent to Persia. This 
and the very different stories of Xenophon and 
others have been superseded by the evidence of 
recently discovered monuments. Cyrus was the 
son of Cambyses I., graudson of Cyrus I., and 
great-grandson of Teispes, conqueror of Elam, 
who was also the great-grandfather of Hystaspes, 
the father of Darius (q.v.). In the sixth year of 
Naboniilus, king of Babylon (649 b.c.), Cyrus, 
‘king of Elam, conquered Astyages, king of 
Media, made him a prisoner, and took his capital, 
Ecbatana. By 546 he was * king of Persia.’ In 
538, favoured by a revolt of the tribes on ‘ the 
Lower Sea,’ or Persian Gulf, he advanced on 
Babylon from the south-east, and, after giving 
battle to the army of Akkad, took Sippara (Seph- 
arvaim) and Babylon itself * without fighting.' 
The account of the siege of Babylon by Cyrus 
recorded by Herodotus must therefore be eiro- 
neous. Cyrus, a polytheist and an idolater, at 
once began a policy of religious conciliation. 
The nations who had been carried into captivity 
in Babylon along with the Jews were restored to 
their native countries, and allowed to take their 
gods with them The empire of Lydia had fallen 
before the army of Cyrus eight years before (in 
646), and after the conquest of Babylonia lie was 
master of all Asia from the Mediterranean to the 
Hindu Kush. The conqueror’s hold over Asia 
Minor and Syria was much strengthened by his 
friendly relations with the Phoenicians and the 
Jews; In the Old Testament he is called the 
Shepherd and the Anointed of Jehovah. After 
he had extended his empire from the Arabian 
desert and the Persian Gulf in the south, to the 
Black Sea, the Caucasus, and the Caspian in the 
north, he died in 528— according to Herodotus 
and Diodorus, during an unsuccessful struggle 
with Tomyris, queen of the Massagetce, on tne 
Jaxartes. Three years before he had made his 
son and successor Cambyses * king of Babylon.* 
The CyropcedUt of Xenophon is a historical ro- 
mance. See Sayce’s Introduction to Ezra, 
Nehemlah, and Esther (2d ed. 1887) ; also his Fresh 
Light from the Ancient Monuments (1883). [ST'imJ 
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Chrrns THE Younger, second son of Darius 
Notnus and Parysatis. was born in 424 b.c., 
conspired against his brother Artaxerxes Mne- 
mon (404), was sentenced to death, but after- 
wards pardoned and even restored to his dignity 
as satrap of Asia Minor. In 401 he left Sardis 
at the head of 100,000 Asiatics and 18,000 Greek 
mercenaries, encountered his brother at Cunaxa, 
500 stadia from Babylon, and was there dofeated 
and slain. See Xenophon. 

Ozartoryiki, Adam Georoe, son of Prince 
Adam Czartoryski (1784-1823), was born at War- 
saw, 14th January 1770, and educated at Bdin- 
burgh and London. He fought against Russia in 
the Polish insurrection of 1794, and, sent to St 
Petersburg as a hostage, gained the friendship of 
the Grand-duke Alexander and the confidence of 
the Emperor Paul, who made him ambassador to 
Sardinia. When Alexander ascended the throne 
he appointed him assistant to the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. As curator of the university of 
Wilna (1803) he exerted all his influence to keep 
alive a spirit of nationality ; and when some of 
the students were sent to Siberia, Czartoryski 
resigned his office. Into the Revolution of 1830 
he threw himself with all his heart. He was 
elected president of a provisional government, 
and summoned a national diet which in January 
1831 declared the Polish throne vacant and 
elected Czartoryski head of the national govern- 
ment. He immediately devoted half of his large 
estates to the public service ; and, though in 


August he resigned his post, continued to fight 
as a common soldier. After the suppression of 
the rising, Czartoryski— excluded from the am- 
nesty ana his Polish estates confiscated— escaped 
to Paris, where he afterwards resided, the liberal 
frieud of liis poor expatriated countrymen. In 
1848 he freed all his serfs in Galicia, and during 
the Crimean war he endeavoured to induce the 
allies to identify the cause of Poland with that of 
Turkey. He refused the amnesty offered to him 
by Alexander II., and died near Pans, 15th July 
1861. See his Memoirs, translated by Gielgud 
(1888). [Tchar-to-rUkee.\ 

Czermak, Johann Nepomuk (1828-73), physi- 
ologist, the founder of laryngoscopy, was bora 
m Prague, studied at Vienna, Breslau, and Whrz- 
burg, ana was professor successively at Cracow, 
Pesth, Jena, and Leipzig. His collected works 
were published in 1879. [Lcher-mak.] 

Czerny, Karl (1791-1857), pianist and com- 
poser, was born and died at Vienna. He studied 
under Beethoven and dementi, and himself 
taught Liszt, Thalberg, and Dohler. 

Czerny George (1766-1817), the Turkish Kara- 
djouije , or ‘Black George,’ the leader of the 
Servians in their struggle for independence, after 
the treaty of Slobosye (3th July 1808) was elected 
governor and recognised as Prince of Servia by 
the sultan He had returned from a two years’ 
exile in Austria when he was murdered at the insti- 
gation of his rival, Prince Milosch. [Tcher-nee.) 


ACIER, ANDRfi (1651-1722), scholar, 
bora of Protestant parents at Castres, 
studied at Saumur, and in 1672 came 
to Paris, where m 1683 he married 
Anne Lef^bre (1654-1720), his old pre- 
ceptor’s daughter, and two years later with 
her embraced Catholicism. He subseauently 
became royal librarian, member of the French 
Academy, and its perpetual secretary. His works 
include a Delphin edition of Festus and Verrius 
Flaccus (1681), as well as indifferent translations 
of Horace, the Poetics of Aristotle, Epictetus, and 
Plutarch’s Lives . His wife’s works include 

Delphin editions of Floras, Aurelius Victor, and 
Eutropius ; and translations of Anacreon, 
Sappho, some plays of Plautus and Aristophanes, 
Terence, the Iliad and the Odyssey. \Dass-yay.] 

Da Costa, Isaak (1798-1860), Dutch poet, was 
born at Amsterdam, the son of a Portuguese Jew, 
studied at Leyden, and in 1822, a year after 
taking his doctorate of philosophy, embraced 
Christianity. See Dutch Lives by Koenen (1861), 
Pierson (1865), and Ten Brink (1888). 

Daendela, Herman Willem (1762-1818), a 
Dutch general, bom at Hattem, in Guelderland, 
from 1808 to 1811 was governor-general of the 
Dutch Bast Indies, and in 1815 was entrusted 
with the organisation of the Dutch colonies on 
the coast of Africa, where he died. [Dahn'dels.] 

Da tty, Thomas, from 1847 till his death in 
1680 a Leicestershire clergyman, who some time 
before 1678 invented 1 Daffy's Elixir.’ 

Daft Bichard, a famous Notts cricketer, was 
bom 2a November 1885, and died in 1900. 

Da Gama. See Gama. 

Dagobert, the name of several Merovingian 
French kings, the first reigning 681-8. 

Daguerre. Louis Jacques Mand* ( 1789 - 1851 ), 


born at Cormeilles, had been a scene-painter in 
Paris, when, from 1820 onwards, and partly in 
conjunction with M. Niepce, he perfected his 
‘ daguerrotype ’ prdi .ss. [Da-gerr' ; g hard.] 

Dahl, Johann Christian Clausen 0788-1857), 
a Norwegian landscape-painter, from 1821 pro- 
fessor of Painting at Dresden. 

Dahl, Michael (1656-1743), portrait-painter, 
bora at Stockholm, in 1688 settled in London. 

Dahlgren, Adolph (1809-70), a U.S. rear- 
admiral, who Introduced a new shell-gun in 1850. 

Dahl'gren, Karl Fredrik (1791-1844), Swedish 
poet and humorist, born at Stensbruk in Oster- 
gotland, studied at Uppsala, and fiont 1815 was 
a preacher at Stockholm. His works— novels, 
tales, poems, dramas, &c — (ill 5 vols. (1847-52). 

Dahlmann, Friedrich Christoph (1785- 
1860), German historian, was bom at Wismar, 
studied at Copenhagen and Halle, and in 1818 
became professor or History at Kiel, in 1829 of 
Political Science at Gottingen, where he pub- 
fished (1830) his invaluable Quellenkunde der 
deutschen Geschichte. Banished in 1837 by the 
King of Hanover, he went to Leipzig, next to 
Jena, where he wrote his masterpiece, Gtschichte 
von Danemark (3 vols. 1840-48). In 1842 he 
became professor of History at Bonn, and in the 
movement of 1848 headea the constitutional 
liberals. See Life by Springer (Leip. 1870-72). 

Dahn, Julius Sophus Felix (1884-1912), publi- 
cist, historian, poet, was bom at Hamburg, the 
sou of the actor, Friedrich Dahn (1811-89). He 
studied at Munich and Berlin, ana became pro- 
fessor of German Jurisprudence at Kdnigsberg 
and Breslau. See his Erinncrungen (1890-98). 

D&tmler, Gottlieb (1834-1900), motor-builder, 
invented (1885) at Kauustatt a petroleum-motor 
for automobiles. 
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Daintree, Richard (1831-78), geologist, was 
born at Hemingford Abbotts, near St Ives, was 
educated at Bedford and Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and from 1852 lived chiefly in Australia. 
D’Albert. See Albert. 

Dale. David, was born 6th January 1789 at 
Stewarton, Ayrshire. Apprenticed to a Paisley 
weaver, he afterwards travelled the country, buy- 
ing up the homespun linen yam, about 1763 
became clerk to a silk-mercer, then an importer 
of French and Dutch yarns. On Arkwright’s 
visiting Scotland it was agreed that he and Dale 
should engage in cotton-spinning together at 
New Lanark, near the Falls of Clyde. Tliei e Dale 
built mills (1785) and became prosperous. In 
1799 he sold these mills to Robert Owen (q v.), 
his son-in-law. Dale spent his last years at 
Glasgow in works of benevolence and in preach- 
ing to a church of his own, the * Old Indepen- 
dents.’ He died 17th March 1806. 

Dale, Robert William, D.D. LL.D. (1829-95), 
from 1863 Congregational minister in Birmingham 
and author of many works, was born in London. 
See Life by his son (1899). 

D’Alembert, Jean le Rond, born in Pans, 
November 16, 1717, was found the day after 
his birth near the church of St Jean-le- 
Rond, whence his name— the surname he himself 
added long after. He was the illegitimate son of 
Madaine de Tencin and the Chevalier Destouches, 
and was brought up by the wife of a poor gla/ior ; 
but his father secured him 1200 francs a year 
At the College Mazarin the boy showed his life- 
long passion for mathematics. On leaving col- 
lege, he returned to his kind foster-mother, and 
pursued his favourite studies for thirty years, 
broken only by two ineffectual attempts to earn 
a living by law and medicine. In 1741 he was 
admitted to the Academy of Sciences; in 1743 
appeared his epoch-making Traitt. de Dijnamvpie. 
Later works were Le Cause gbierale ties Vents 
<1747) ; La Pricession des Equinoxes (1749) ; and 
Difftrents Points Importants du Systeme du Monde 
(1754). Frederick the Great offered him the presi- 
dency of the Academy of Berlin in 1752, but ho 
declined to leave France, while accepting a 
pension of 1200 francs ; the French king granted 
him a similar sum. In 1762 Catharine II. of 
Russia invited him, but in vain, to undertake the 
education of her sou. D'Alembert was tenderly 
attached to Mademoiselle L’Espinasse(q.v.), with 
whom he lived in Platonic affection (1765-76), and 
whose death was a crushing blow to him lie died 
October 29, 1783. His Opuscules Mathematiqves 
(8 vols. 1761-80) contain an immense number of 
memoirs; his GErivres Littiratres were edited by 
Bidot (5 vols. 1821), and his (Euvres et Corre • 
evondances intdites by C. Henry (1887). For 
Diderot’s great Encydopidie he wrote the famous 
Discours PrUiminaire , a noble tribute to litera- 
ture and philosophy. Besides numerous articles 
in the Ejicycldptdie (the mathematical poition of 
which he edited), he published books on philo- 
sophy, literary criticism, the theory of music, and 
a treatise Sur la Destruction des Jksuites (1765). 
He became secretary to the Academy in 1772, and 
wrote lives of all the members deceased since 
1700— one of the most pleasing of his works. See 
Life by Bertrand (Par. 1889). [Da'lonff-bair.] 


Aberdeen, studied at Marischai college, and 
kept a school for thirty years In Oxford, where 
he died. He wrote the Are Signorum, vulgo 
Character Universalis (1661) and Didasoalocophus, 


or the Deaf and Dumb Man's Tutor (1680)— both 
reprinted for the Maitland Club in 1884. 

Dalhousie, Earl of. See Maulb, Fox. 

Dalhousie, James Andrew Broun-Ramsay, 
Marquis of, ‘ greatest of Indian proconsuls,’ was 
third son of the ninth Earl of Dalhousie, and was 
born at Dalhousie Castle, Midlothian, April 22, 
1812. Educated at Harrow and Christ Church, 
Oxford, he succeeded in 1882, by the death of his 
only remaining brother, to the courtesy-title of 
Lord Ramsay. In 1885 he stood unsuccessfully 
for Edinburgh as a Conservative ; in 1887 was 
elected for Haddingtonshire ; in 1888, on the 
death of his father, entered the House of Peers as 
Earl of Dalhousie. In 1848 Peel appointed him 
Vice-president of the Board of Trade, and in 1845 
he succeeded Mr Gladstone as President. When 
Peel resigned office in 1846, Lord John Russell 
asked Lord Dalhousie to remain at the Board 
of Trade in order to carry out the regulations he 
had framed for the railway system. In 1847 he 
was appointed Governor-general of India— the 
youngest viceroy ever sent thither. His Indian 
administration was not less successful In the ac- 
quisition of territory than m developing Indian 
resources and improving the administration. 
Pegu and the Punjab were conquered ; Nag- 
pur, Oudh, Sattara, Jliansi, and Berar annexed. 
Railways on a colossal scale were planned and 
commenced , 4000 miles of telegraph were spread 
over India ; 2000 miles of road were bridged and 
metalled ; the Ganges Canal was opened ; and 
important irrigation works all over India were 
executed. Noteworthy also are Dalhousie’s ener- 
getic action against suttee, thuggee, female in- 
fanticide, and the slave-trade ; the organisation 
of the Legislative Council ; the improved training 
of the civil service, which was opened to all 
natural-born British subjects, black or white; the 
development of trade, agriculture, forestry, 
mining, and the postal service. In 1848 he was 
made a K.T. ; in 1849 received the inarquisate 
and the thanks of parliament ; and in 1852 was 
nominated Warden of the Cinque Ports Broken 
m health, Dalhousie sailed from Calcutta in 
March 1850, and on 19th December 1860 he died 
at Dalhousie Castle. See monographs by tho 
Duke of Aigyll (1865), Trotter (1889), Lee Warner 
(1904) ; and lnS Private letters (1910). 

Dallam, Robert (1602-65), born probably in 
London, was like his father, Thomas Dallam, 
a celebrated organ-builder. 

Dallas, Eneas. See Glyn, Isabella. 

Dallas, George Mifflin (1792-1864), was born 
in Philadelphia, the son of A. J. Dallas (1759- 
1817), a lawyer of West Indian birth and Scottish 
descent, who was secretary of the treasury and 
war-secretary under President Madison. The 
younger Dallas graduated at Princeton College in 
1810. Admitted to the bar, he entered the 
diplomatic service, and in 1881 was sent to 
the U.S. senate by Pennsylvania. He was U.S. 
minister to Russia 1887-1839, and in 1844 was 
elected vice-president of the United States. In 
1846 his casting-vote as president of the senate 
repealed the protective tariff of 1842, though lie 
had been a Protectionist. Minister to Great 
Britain 1856-61, he died at Philadelphia. His 
posthumous writings include loiters from London 
(1869), a Life of his father (1871), and his Diary. 

Dalling, Lord. See Bulwer. 

Dalou, Jules (1888-1902), sculptor and com- 
munard, was born in Paris. [Da-lod. 1 
Dalrym'ple, Alexander ( 1787-1808), hydro- 
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grapher, was t>orn at New Hailes, Musselburgh, 
a younger brother of Lord Hailes (q.v.). In 
1752 he sailed for Madras as writer in the 
East India Company’s service ; in 1779 became 
hydrographer to the Company, in 1705 to the 
Admiralty ; and died three weeks after lus 
summary dismissal from the latter office. 

Dalrymple, Sib James, the second son of the 
first Viscount Stair (q.v.), was called to the 
Scottish bar in 1075, and became a chief clerk 
of the Court of Session, and in 1698 a baronet. 
His Collections concerning the Scottish llistoi'y pre- 
ceding 1158 (1705) is still of value. 

Dalton, John, chemist, was bom Cth Septem- 
ber 17G0, at Kaglesflcld, near Cockermouth, the 
son of a Quaker weaver. Ho went to a Quaker 
school at Pardsliaw Hall, and after 1781 became 
assistant in a boarding-school kept by a cousin m 
Kendal, of which in 1785 he and a brother became 
the proprietors Here his love of mathematical 
and physical studies was developed, and hero 
in 1787 he commenced a meteorological journal 
continued all his life, recording 200,000 obser- 
vations. He collected buttei flies and gathered a 
great hortus siccus and herbarium. In 1793 he 
was appointed teacher of mathematics and the 
physical sciences in New College, Manchester, 
and later supported himself in Manchester by 
private tuition. In 1794 he first desenbed colour- 
blindness (‘Daltonism’), exemplified in his own 
case and that of lus brother. He was an P.R S. 
and an associate of the Pans Academy. In 1833 
he received a pension of £150, raised m 1836 to 
£300. In 1837 he had a shock of paralysis, and 
he died at Manchester, July 27, 1844. His chief 
physical researches woie on mixed gases, the 
force of steam, the elasticity of vapours, and 
the expansion of gases by heat ; and in chemistry 
on the absorption of gasos by water, on carbonic 
acid, carbu retted hydiogcn, &c., while his atomic 
theory elevated chemistry to a science. Dalton 
was unquestionably one of the greatest of 
chemists. In his liamts he was simple, in 
manners grave and reserved but kindly He 
‘never found time* to marry. See Lives by I)r 
Angus Smith (1836), Di Henry (1854), Lonsdale 
(1874), and Sir H. Roscoe (1895). 


Dalton, John Cali, (1825-89), physiologist, was 
born at Chelmsford, Mass., and lived in New York. 


Dalyell, or Dalzell, Thomas (c. 1599-1685), 
the ‘Muscovy general,' bom at Binns, Linlith- 
gowshire, served in the Rochelle expedition (1628) 
and in Ireland, was taken prisoner at Worcester 
(1651), but escaped, and in 1655 entered the 
service of Russia and fought against the Tartars 
and Turks. In 1£<*6 appointed commander-in- 
chief in Scotland, he defeated the Covenanters 
at Bullion Green in the Pentlands. A devoted 
royalist, he never shaved Ins beard after Charles 
I/a execution. — His descendant, Sir John 
Graham Dalykll (1775-1851), published a scoie 
of works, chiefly on Scottish antiquarian sub- 
jects. [Dee-ell.] 

Dalsiel, Edward (1817-1905), born at Wooler, 
fifth of the twelve sons of a Northumbrian artist, 
in 1889 joined his brother Georgo in London, and 
gradually built up (with him and a third brother, 
Thomas) the great business of the * Brothers 
Dalziel/ wood-engravers. 

Damala. See Bernhardt, Sarah. 


Dam’&SIU, the name of two popes, the first, a 
Portuguese, in 866-884 ; and the second in 1048. 

Damer, Anns Seymour (1749-1 828), amateur 
sculptress and friend oLHorace Walpole, was the 


daughter of Field-marshal Conway, and in 1767 
married the Worthless John Damer, who shot 
himself nine years afterwards. 

Damianl, Pietro (1007-72), bom at Ravenna, 
herded swine in boyhood, but rose to be cardinal 
and Bishop of Ostia (1057). He supported the 
policy of Hildebrand (Gregory VII.) without 
sharing his arrogance, and was employed m 
important missions. He died at Faenza. His 
letters, speeches, &c., were collected by Cardinal 
Cajetan (best ed. 4 vols Ven. 1743). See Life by 
Neukirch (Gdtt. 1875). [Da-mee-uh! nee.] 

Damianus, St. See Cosmas. 

Damien, Father Joseph, bora near Louvain, 
3d January 1841, from 1873 spiritual guide to the 
700 lepers confined on the small Hawaiian island 
of Molokai. Sent on a mission to Honolulu, and 
learning of the neglected state of the lepers, he 
volunteered to cast in his lot with theirs, and 
became physician of their souls and bodies, their 
magistrate, teacher, carpenter, gardener, cook, 
and even gravedigger at need. He long worked 
on single-handed, but was ultimately joined by 
another priest. For twelve years he escaped the 
contagion ; but in 1885 the malady appeared in 
linn, yet he continued unabated his heroic 
labours till near his death, 10th April 1889. See 
Lives by Clifford (1889) and Cooke (1889), and 
R. L. Stevenson's hither Damien (1890). 

Damiens, Robert Francois (1714-57), the 
would-be murderer of Louis XV., was born near 
Arras. Known in his youth as llobat le Diable , 
lie was by turns a soldier and a servant in Paris ; 
m 1750 lie was forced for a lobbery to flee to 
Belgium, but soon ventured back to Paris. Al- 
ready he had plotted the king’s murder, instigated, 
as was asserted, by the Jesuits. On 4th January 
1757 he went to Versailles, next day followed the 
king about eveiywh re, and about 6 p.m., as the 
king was entering his cai riage, stabbed him. He 
was seized, and nearly tluee months later slowly 
toitured to death, being finally toru to pieces by 
four horses. [Dah-mee-o)rf .] 

Damocles, a courtier and flatterer of the elder 
Dionysius, tyiant of Syracuse, who, having ex- 
tolled the happiness of royalty, was reproved in 
a singular manner. He was seated at a table, 
richly spread, but on looking upwards he saw a 
keen -edged sword suspended over his head by a 
single horse-hair. [ Dam'o-klcez .] 

Damon and Pythias (more correctly Phintias), 
two Pythagoreans of Syracuse, remembered as 
the models of faithful friendship. Condemned 
to death by the elder Dionysius, tyrant of Syra- 
cuse, Pythias begged to be allowed to go home to 
arrange Ins affairs, and Damon pledged his own 
life tor his fi lend s. Dionysius consented, and 
Pythias returned just in time to save Damon 
from death. Struck by so noble an example, the 
tyrant iiardoned Pythias, and desired to be 
admitted into their sacred fellowship. 

Dampler, William, navigator and hydro- 
grapher. was born near Yeo\ ll m 1652. He gamed 
a great knowledge of hydrography in voyages to 
Newfoundland, Bantam, Jamaica, and Campeachy 
Bay. After two years among the lawless log- 
wood cutters of Yucatan, he joined in 1679 a 
band of buccaneers who crossed the Isthmus of 
Darien and ravaged the coast as far south as 
Juan Fernandez. In another expedition (1688), 
after seizing a Danish ship at Sierra Leone, he 
coasted along the shores of Clnli, Peru, and 
Mexico, sailing thence across the Pacific, ami 
touching at the Philippines, Chlua, and 
Australia. Marooned on Nicobar Islands (1688^ 
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he made his way in a native canoe to Atcheen, 
and got back to England (1691), where he pub- 
lished his interesting Voyage round the World 
(1697). He conducted (1099-1700) a voyage of 
discovery to the South Seas, in which he ex- 
plored tne north-west coast of Australia, also the 
coasts of New Guinea and New Britain, giving 
his name to the Dampiei Aichipelago and Slrait. 
On the return voyage lie was wrecked off Ascen- 
sion, and lived with his crew on turtles and 
goats for five weeks, until relieved, ^he old 
buccaneer was a better pilot than commander, 
and his cruelty to his lieutenant led to his being 
court - marfcialled. Yet in 1708 he was le- 
appointed to the command of two piivateers 
(the master of one of them Alexander Selkirk) 
to the South Seas, when he was said to have been 
guilty of drunkenness, brutality, and even cowar- 
dice. Dampier returned home at the close of 
1707, poor and broken, nor dul Ins angry Vin- 
dication re-establish his reputation. Next year he 
sailed again as pilot to a privateer, which rescued 
Selkirk, and returned in 1711. He died in March 
1715. See Life by Clark Russell (1889), and 
Masefield’s edition of the Voyages (1907). 

Da'na, Charles Anderson, born at Hinsdale, 
N.H., 8th August 1819, spent two }eais at Hai- 
vard, and was a member ot the Brook Farm com- 
munity. During 1848-62 he edited the New York 
Tribune, which opposed the extension of slavery 
to new territories ; and fiom 1S63 to the close of 
the war he was assistant-secretaiy ot war. In 
1867 he purchased the New York Sun, and suc- 
cessfully managed it on democratic lines. He 
published translations and anthologies, collabo- 
rated in a Life of Giant (18(58), and with George 
ltipley, a lormer associate at Brook Faim, edited 
the New American Cyclopaedia (1857-03) and the 
American Cyclopaedia (1S73-70), both ni 16 vols. 
He died at New York, ISth Oct. 1897. 

Dana, James Dwight, mineralogist and geolo- 
gist, was born at Utica, N.Y , 12th February 1813. 
He graduated at Yale m 1833, and was sent out m 
1838 as a scientific observer in the U.3. exploring 
expedition under Wilkes, visiting the Antarctic 
and Pacific, duiing winch Dana’s ship was 
wrecked. He afterwards with his father-in-law, 
Silliman, edited the American Journal of Science. 
aud in 1846 was elected professor of Natural 
History and Geology at Yale. Among his works 
are System of Mineralogy (1837), Manual of 
Mineralogy (1848), two treatises on corals, Text- 
book of Geology (1864), and Hawaiian Volcanoes 
(1800). He died 14th April 1895. 

Dana, Richard Henry, poet and prose writer, 
was born at Cambridge, Mass., 15th November 
1787. He was educated at Harvard, and admitted 
to the bar at Boston in 1811. In 1818 ho became 
associate editor of the North American Review , to 
which he contributed largely. His Dying Raven 
(1821), The Buccaneer (1827), and some others of 
his poems were warmly praised by critics ; but 
Dana’s best work was in criticism. He died at 
Boston, 2d February 1870. 

His son, Richard H. Dana, author and lawyer, 
wa$ born 1st August 1815, and graduated at Har- * 
vard in 1837. During a break in his college career, 
occasioned in part by an affection of the eyes, he 
shipped as a common sailor, and made a voyage 
round Cape Horn to California and back. Tins 
voyage be described in Two Years before the Mast 
(1840), the best book of the kind ; in 1840 he was 
admitted to the Massachusetts bar, and was 
especially distinguished in maritime law. Among 
bis works are The Seaman's Friend (1841) aud To 


Cuba and Back (1859). He also edited Wheaton’s 
International Law, and was a prominent Free- 
soiler and Republican. He died in Rome, 7th 
January 1882. See Life by Adams (2 vols. 1890). 

Danbv, Francis, painter, was born near Wex- 
ford, 16th November 1793. In 1812 he began to 
exhibit in Dublin ; in 1818 he visited London, 
but at Bristol on the way back his money ran 
short and he stopped there till 1824. His ‘ Upas 
Tree ’ was exhibited in London (1820) ; his * Dis- 
appointed Love* (1821); his ‘Delivery of Israel 
out of Egypt * (1825), which gained him his elec- 
tion as an A.R.A. ; and his ‘Opening of the Sixth 
Seal ’ (1828). From 1829 to 1841, owing to domes- 
tic troubles largely of his own making, he lived 
abroad, chiefiy on the Lake of Geneva, painting 
little, and boating. After his return to England, 
lie settled in 1847 at Exmouth, where he died 9th 
February 1861. His ‘Fisherman’s House— Sunset’ 
(1846) is now m the National Gallery. His three 
sons, John, Janies Francis, and Thomas, were all 
landscape-painters. 

Danby, Lord. See Leeds, Duke of. 

Danoe, George (1700-68), architect, designed 
the Mansion House (1739) and many other 
London buildings.— His son, George Dance 
(1741-1825), rebuilt Newgate (1770-83), and was 
one of the original Royal Academicians. 

Dancer, Ann. See Barry, Spranger. 

Dancer, Daniel (1716-94), the Pinner miser, 
who lived on a few ponce a day, went swathed in 
hay-bands, and died worth £3000 a year. 

Danckerts, Henry (c. 1630-80), engraver and 
architectural paintei, was born at the Hague 
and died at Amsterdam, having lesided m 
England during 1GG8-79. 

Dancourt, Florent Carton (1661-1725), French 
dramatist, actor, and court favourite, became 
devout in his old age, which he spent in retire- 
ment in the countiy. He excelled in depicting 
the stupidity of the peasantry and the follies or 
the bourgeoisie. See works by Barthelemy (1882) 
and Lemaltre (1882). [Donfl-koor ] 

Dandolo, Enrico (c. 1108-1205), a Venetian, 
eminent in learning, eloquence, aud knowledge 
of affaii8, who in 1173 was sent as ambassador 
to Constantinople, and m 1192 was elected doge. 
As such lie defeated the Pisans, and in 1201 
marched at the head of the crusaders, and sub- 
dued Tiieste and Zara, the coasts of Albania, the 
Ionian Islands, and Constantinople, 17th July 
1203. When the Emperor Alexius was murdered 
by his own subjects, Dandolo laid siege to Con- 
stantinople and took it by storm 13th April 1204. 
He established there the empire of the Latins, 
and caused Count Baldwin of Flanders to be 
chosen emperor.— Giovanni Dandolo was doge, 
1280-89; Francesco, 1828-39; Andrea, 1342-54. 

Dangerfield, Thomas (1050-85), inventor of the 
Meal-tub Plot, was the son of a farmer at Wal- 
tham in Essex, and had been a thief, vagabond, 
and soldier on the Continent, pseudo-convert to 
Catholicism, coiner, &c., when in 1079 he 
accused the Presbyterians of plotting to destroy 
the government. Imprisoned when this was 
shown to be a lie, he excused himself as having 
been deceived by a tale invented by the Roman 
Catholics to screen a plot of their own against 
the king’s life. Papers proving this would, he 
alleged, be found in a meal-tub in the house 
of a lady (who was tried and acquitted). He 
himself was now whipped and pilloried, and on 
returning from Tyburn was killed by a blow in 
the eye from the cane of a bystander. 
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Daniel, according to the lx>ok in the Bible 
which bears his name, was one of the Jews 
carried to Babylon, and gained a high position at 
the court of Nebuchadnezzar, Darius, and Cyrus. 
In the Hebrew canon the book, which nowhere 
claims to be written by Daniel, is not included in 
the Prophets, but appeals among the miscel- 
laneous ‘Writings.’ Objections to the Danielic 
authorship were made by Porphyry in the 3d 
century a.d. ; and modern critics hold that the 
book was not written till the religious persecution 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, about 108-105 b.c. 

Daniel, George (1016-67), a forgotten Cavalier 
poet, of Beswick, near Beverley. Dr Grosart 
edited his poems (4 vols. 1878). 

Daniel, Samuel, poet, was the son of a music- 
master, and was born in 1562 near Taunton. 
He entered Magdalen Hall, Oxford, in 1507, but 
left it without a degree. He was some tune 
tutor at Wilton to William Herbert, son of the 
Earl of Pembioke, afterwards at Skipton to 
Anne Clifford, daughter of the Earl of Cumber- 
land. In 1604 he was appointed to read new plays ; 
in 1007 became one of the queen’s grooms of the 
privy chamber, and in 1015-18 had charge of a 
company of young playeis at Bustol. Retmng 
then to a faun which he possessed at Beckington, 
in Somerset, he died there m October 1019. 
Daniel was highly commended by Lodge, Carew, 
and Drummond of Hawthornden, although Ben 
Jonson described him as ‘a good honest man 
. . . but no poet.’ Coleridge, Lamb, and Hazlitt 
unite in praising him. As a sonneteer Daniel is 
exquisite; some of the ‘Delia’ series rank near 
the best sonnets in English. His woiks include 
also epistles, masques, and dramas ; but lus chief 
production is a i>oem in eight books, A Hitton / 
of the Civil Wars between York and Lancaster. 
His Defence ofRyme (1602) is in admirable proso 
Dr Giosart reprinted his woiks (5 vols. 1885-96) 

Daniel, William Barker (c. 1764-1833), an 
unbeneiiced clergyman and sportsman, compiler 
of the well-known Ruial Sports (2 vols. 1801). 

Danlell, John Frederic, F.It.S., D.C.L. (1790- 
1845), born in London, became Chemistry professor 
in King’s College, London (1831), and wrote an 
Introduction to Chemical Philosophy (1839). He 
invented a hygrometer (1820), a pyrometer (1830), 
and the Daniell electric battery. 

Danlell, Thomas, R.A. (1749-1840), landscape- 
painter, was born at Kmgston-oii-Thames, and 
with his nephew, William Daniell, R.A. (1769- 
1887), pamtod in India during 1784-94. 

Dan'neoker, Johann Heinrich von ( 1758 - 
1841), sculptor, was bom at Wnldenbueh, near 
Stuttgart, and fr am 1790 was professor of Sculp- 
ture in that city. His masterpiece, ‘ Aiiadne on 
the Panther* (1816), is at Fiaukfort. 

D’Annunxio, Gabriele, Italian poet, novelist, 
dramatist, journalist, airman, Principe (1924), 
was born in 1868 at Francavilla, near Pescara. 
His * Romances of the Rose ’ ai e II Piaceie (1889), 
L‘ Innocents, and Tnonfo della Morte ; Le Vergini 
dells Rocce (1896) is one of a ‘ Lily ’ trilogy ; 
II Fuooo (1900), first of a ‘ Pomegranate ' series. 
His tragedies include La Cittd Morta (1898) : La 
Qioconda; Francesca da Rimini. Le Martyrt at St 
Sibastien (1911) is a mystery play. Grace, volup- 
tuousness, affectation characterise this apostle 
of a new Renaissance. He urged war against 
Austria, served, and was wounded (1916); in 
1919 lie seized and held Flume, despite the Allies. 

Dante Alighieri, ( that singular splendour of 
the Italian race,* as Boccaccio, Ids first biogra- 


pher, calls him, was born, a lawyer's son, at 
Florence in May 1266. He was baptised 
Durante, afterwards contracted into Dante; 
and the old biographers loved to dwell on the 
appropriateness of both names, ‘the much-en- 
during’ and ‘the giver.’ In his Vita Nuova , the 
New (i.e. probably Early) Life, lie relates how he 
first set eyes on ‘the glorious lady of his heart, 
Beatrice,’ he then being about nine years of age, 
and she a few months younger. To Boccaccio, 
and to his statement alone, we owe the generally 
accepted f&ct that she was the daughter of Folco 
Portinari, for Dante himself never gives the 
slightest clue as to her family name. That 
chance meeting m May 1274 determined the 
whole future course of the poet’s life. The story 
of his boyish but unquenchable passion is told 
with exquisite pathos m the Vita Nuova. There 
is no evidence that any similar feeling was 
aroused in the heart of Beatrice herself. She 
was married early to one Simone de’ Bardi, but 
neither this nor the poet’s own subsequent 
marnage interfered with his pure and Platonic 
devotion to her, which became even intensified 
after her death, on June 9, 1290. Shortly after 
Dante married Gemma Donati, daughter of a 
powerful Guelph family That it proved an 
unhappy marriage is a mere conjecture, based on 
the fact that after Dante’s exile he never appears 
to have seen his wife again. In 1289 Dante 
fought at Campaldino, where Florence defeated 
the Ghibellmes, and was at the capitulation of 
Capiona. He was registered in one of the city 
guilds— that of the Apothecaries— being entered 
as ‘ Dante d’Aldighieri, poeta.' In 1800, after 
filling minor public offices, and possibly going on 
some embassies abroad, he attained to the dignity 
of one of the six priors of Florence— a dignity 
lasting for only twp nonths. It was towards the 
‘ White Guelplis’ or more moderate section that 
his sympathies tended ; as prior he procured the 
banishment of the heads and leaders of the rival 
factions, showing characteristic sternness and 
impartiality to Guelph and Ghibelline, White and 
Black, alike. Shortly afterwards the leaders of 
the Whites were permitted somehow to return. 
The partiality thus shown was a prominent 
feature in the accusation against Dante ; blithe 
had a complete answer in the fact that then he 
was no longer m office. 

In 1301, in alarm at the threatened interference 
of Charles of Valois, Dante was sent on an em- 
bassy to Rome to Pope Boniface VIII. From 
that embassy he never returned, nor did he ever 
again set foot m his native city. Charles espous- 
ing the side of the Neri or Blacks, their victory 
was complete ; and in January 1802 sentence of 
banishment went forth against Dante and others, 
nominally on the baseless charge of malversation 
in offleo. This was followed by a yet severer 
sentence on March 10, which condemned them 
to be burned alive if ever caught, and which 
was repeated in 1811 and 1815. Dante’s principal 
halting- places seem to have been— first Verona, 
in Tuscany, in the Lunigiano, near Urbino, and 
then Verona again. During this period he is said 
to have visited Paris; but some of his biogra- 
phers connect that visit with the period of his 
early education. Among these is Serravalle, who 
wrote as late as 1417, and who is also the sole 
authority for Dante’s alleged visit to England 
and Oxford. Those Who, like Boccaccio, take 
him to France during his exile, suppose him to 
have been recalled to Italy and politics by the 
election of Henry of Luxemburg as emperor and 
his visit to Italy, where no emperor had set foot 
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tor more than fifty years. The exile’s hopes were 
now roused to the highest pitch, but were finally 
crushed by Henry’s unexpected death on August 
24, 1318, after which Dante took refuge in 
Romagna, and finally in Ravenna, where for the 
most part he remained until lus death, on Sep- 
tember 14, 1821. He was buried with much 
pomp at Ravenna, and there he still lies, restored 
in 1865 to the original sarcophagus. Dante had 
seven children, six sons and one daughter, 
Beatrice, a nun at Ravenna ; but his family be- 
came extinct m the 16th century. A cast was 
taken from his face aiter death, so that we have 
an absolutely authentic record of his features. 

The dates and sequence of his various works 
are matter of conjecture. Doubtless the Vita 
Nuova is the earliest. By far the most celebrated 
is the Divina Commedta, m which he purposes 
4 to say of Beatrice that which never yet was said 
of any woman.’ In this vision of Hell, Purgatory, 
and Heaven we have an encyclopaedic view of the 
highest culture and knowledge of the age on 
philosophy, history, classical literature, physical 
science, morals, theology, expressed in the 
sublimest and most exquisite poetry, and with 
consummate power and beauty of language. The 
Divina Commedia may be said to have made 
the Italian language, which was bpfore so rude 
and unformed that Dante himself hesitated to 
employ it on such a theme, and is said to have 
commenced his poem m Latin. No work prob- 
ably in the world, except the Bible, has given 
rise to so vast a literature. To say nothing of 
nearly six hundred MSS. in which it was copied 
before printing became common, there have been 
published about three hundred editions; it has 
been a hundred tunes translated into various 
European languages; and of commentaries, in- 
troductions, essays, and monographs there is no 
end. The next most important work is the 
fragment called the Convito, or Banqvet, which 
takes the form of a commentary on some canzom , 
or short poems, of the author, of which there are 
only three, though the work, if completed, would 
have contained fourteen. The De Monarchia 
(in Latin) expounds Dante's theory of the 
divinely-intended government of the world by a 
universal emperor acting in harmony with a 
universal pope. Another unfinished work, De 
Vulgari EloquiOy discusses the origin of language, 
the divisions of languages, and the dialects of 
Italian in particular. Canzoniere is a consider- 
able collection of short poems, canzoni, sonnets, 
&c. ; and, finally, we have a dozen epistles ad- 
dressed mainly to leading statesmen or rulers. 
There are also some Eclogues and other minor 
works, as well as several of doubtful authenticity 

Editions are: B’or the Com>nedia t Biunone 
Bianchi, Scartazzini, Witte, Casella (1926), Grand- 
gent (Boston, 1913); for the complete works, 
Fraticelli, Barbera (1921), Societa Dantesca 
Italian a (1921), and Edward Moore, D.D. (Oxf. 
4th ed. 1924). Bee also the Bibliograjia Dantesca of 
Colomb de Batines, continued by Carpellini, Petz- 
holdt, Ac. ; L. G. Blanc’s Vocabolario Dantesca ; 
A Shadow of Dante , by Maria F. Rossetti ; Mooi e’s 
Dante and his Early Biographers (1890) and Studies 
in Dante (1896-97) : Boswell’s Vita Nuova and its 
Author (1895); Butler's translation of Scartazzini’s 
Ompanion to Dante (1894) ; and his own Dante : 
Ms Times and his Work (1895) ; and works by 
Vernon, Paget Toynbee, E. G. Gardner, J. B. 
Fletcher (1916), Groce (1920). Verse translations 
are by Cary, Wright, Cayley, Pollock, Longfellow, 
Plnmptre, Haselfoot, O. L. Shad well, Henry 
Johnson ; W. M. Rossetti, and Sibbnld (the Inf. 


only); piose by Dr John Cailyle (Inf. only), A. 
J. Butler, C. E. Noiton, H. F. Tozer. [Dan-teh 
Adee' gee-ay' ree ; g hard.] 

Danton, Gkoroes-Jacques, born of farmer- 
stock at Arcis-sur-Aube, 20th October 1759, at 
the outbreak of the French Revolution was 
practising as an advocate in Paris. Mirabeau 
lecogntsed his genius, and hastened to attach 
him to himself The year before, with Marat and 
Camille Desmoulins, Danton had instituted the 
Cordeliers’ Club, which soon became the rallying- 
point. of all the hotter revolutionists. There the 
tall brawny man, with harsh and daring counten- 
ance, beetling black brows, and a voice of enor- 
mous power, thundered against the aristocrats. 
His share in the maich on the Tuileries (10th 
August 1792) is very doubtful, but it is certain 
that immediately thereafter he appears as 
Minister of Justice. And now the gigantic per- 
sonality of the man seemed to overshadow all 
around linn. The advance of the Prussians for 
a moment struek panic to the heart of France ; 
on 2d September Danton utteied the famous 
words: ‘Pour les vaincre, pour les atterier, que 
faut-U? De l’audace, encore de l’audace, et 
toujours de l’atidace.’ Pans was moved with 
resistless enthusiasm ; she poured forth aimy after 
army of her sons, but the September massacres 
in the piisons were an outburst of cowardice and 
fear. Danton had, perhaps, a shaie in this atro- 
city, but Marat was mainly responsible. Danton 
voted for the death of the king (January 1793), was 
one of the nine original members of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, and frequently went on 
missions to Dumouriez and other republican 
generals. In the Convention he bent his giant 
strength to crush the Girondists, or moderate 
party, on whose fall (October 1793) the extremists 
found themselves supreme. Hencefoith all his 
energies were devoted at once to fire the hearts of 
Frenchmen against the foreign enemy and to 
conciliate domestic hatreds. He strove to abate 
the pitiless severity of the Revolutionary Tri 
burial, which he had himself set up; but al 
though Hebert and his party were cut off, Dan- 
ton’s policy of clemency failed to commend itself 
to the Mountain, whose ferocious instincts saw 
a more promising leader in Robespierre. For a 
while Danton went to his native Arcis, and forgot 
all the machinations of his enemies in the quiet 
of domestic happiness with his second wife. 
Soon his friends summoned him to Paris, there to 
be arrested and brought, on 2d April 1794, with 
Camille Desmoulins and a group of Ins friends, 
before the Revolutionary Tribunal. His defence 
was sublime m its audacity, its incoherence, its 
heroism and magnificent buffoonery. The first 
two days of his trial his mighty voice and pas- 
sionate eloquence moved the people so greatly 
that the Committee concocted a decree to shut 
the mouths of men who had ‘ insulted Justice 
thus only could they send to his doom the greatest 
figure that fell in the Revolution (April 5, 1794). 
See Lives by Bougeart, Robinet, Madelin (1914), 
Belloc (1899), Beesly (new ed 1906). [Donff-tono.j 

D’Anville, Jean Bapiste Bourguiqnon (1697- 
1782), a geographer and map-maker, was born and 
died in Paris. [Dono-veeU] 

D’Arblay, Madame, or Frances Burney, was 
born at Lynn, 18th June 1762, the daughter of 
Dr Burney (q.v.), then organist ther* In 1760 
he removed to London ; in 1766 his second mar- 
riage gave Fanny a kind step-mother. Already 
at ten she had begun her incessant scribbling of 
stories, plays and poems, though but two yean 
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before she was ignorant of her letters ; on her 
fifteenth birthday, m a fit of repentance for such 
waste of time, she burned all her papers, but 
she could not erase from her brain the plot of 
Evelina. This was sold for £20, and published 
anonymously in 1778, not even her father having 
seen the manuscript. He at once recognised his 
daughter’s touch, and soon confided the secret to 
Mrs Thrale, who, as well as Dr Johnson, petted 
the gifted young authoress. The praises showered 
on the book by Johnson, Reynolds, Burke, and 
the whole world of fashion, might well have 
turned her head ; but, urged to write a comedy, 
she had the sense to suppress it m deference to 
the criticisms of her father and Samuel Crisp, 
the ‘ daddy ’ of her letters. Cecilia (1782) was no 
less successful than her llrst novel. At Windsor, 
in the house of Mrs Delany, she became known 
to the royal family, and m 1786 was appointed 
second keeper of the robes, with a salat y of £200 
a year. Site soon found her menial duties intoler- 
ably tedious, and her health declined ; but her 
veneration for the queen kept her from resigning 
until compelled by the remonstrances of Burke, 
Boswell, and Windham. At length in 1791 sho 
retired with a pension of £100, and recovered her 
health and spirits by travelling in England. At 
Norbury Park, Mickleham, near Dorking, she met 
General D’Arblay, a French refugee, and married 
him on her pension m 1793. Her tliiid novel, 
Camilla (1796), brought her 3000 guineas, with 
which she built Camilla Cottage, near Mickleham. 
It was, however, only a pecumaiy success, while 
her tragedy, Edury and Elvina , had already been 
damnea in 1795, spite of the acting of Mrs 
Siddons and Kemble From 1802 to 1812 she 
lived at Passy, near Paris, with her husband, 
who had procured civil employment theie, 
then returned to England with her son, Ali-k- 
ander (1794-1837), tended her father till his 
death in 1814, and in the same year published 
her last novel, The Waiulerer, another failure 
At the first Restoration she joined her husband 
in Paris, was at Brussels during Waterloo, and 
soon after returned finally to England with her 
husband, who died 8d May 1818. Her son was 
tenth wrangler at Cambridge that year, took 
orders, became minister at Ely Chapel in 1836, 
and died of rapid decline. Madame D’Arblay 
published in 1832 her memoirs of her father, 
written in a strangely pretentious style, and died 
6th January 1840 See her Letters and Diaries 
(7 vols. 1842-46, 1904-5), her Eaily Diary (1890), 
and monogiaphs by L. B Seeley (1889), Austin 
Dobson (1903), Miss C. Hill (1904-12). 

Darboy, Georges, born 16th January 1818 at 
Fayl-Billot, in Hju»to-Marne, in 1859 was made 
Bishop of Nancy, in 1863 Archbishop of Paris, 
lie upheld the Gallican theory, waged a long 
struggle with the Jesuits, and at the Vatican 
Council opposed the dogma of papal infallibility, 
but when it was adopted was one of the first to 
submit. During the German siege of Paris he 
was unceasing in labours of benevolence, and 
under the Commune he refused to leave his flock. 
Arrested as a hostage by the Communists, 4th 
April 1871, he was shot in the court of the prison 
of La Roquette, 24th May. He died like a 
Christian martyr, words of forgiveness on his 
lips and his hands lifted in blessing. His 
two immediate predecessors had likewise died 
a bloody death— Sibour murdered during the 
celebration of a religious rite (Jannary 3, 1857); 
Affre shot down on the barricades (June 1848). 
See Life by L. O. Price (1915). [Dar-bwah'.] 

Darby, John Nelson (1800-82), the principal 


founder in 1£S0 of the Plymouth Brethren or 
* Darby ites,’ was born in London, was educated 
at Westminster School and Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, was for a year or two an Anglican clergyman, 
and died at Bournemouth. He wrote thirty 
works. See his Personal Recollections (1881). 

D’Arc. See Joan of Arc. 

Daroy, Thomas, Lord (1467-1537), a Yorkshire 
soldier and statesman, ennobled in 1505 and be- 
headed for his part in the Pilgrimage of Grace. 

Dargan, William (1799-1867), a great con- 
structor from 1831 of railways in Ireland, was bom 
in Carlow County, and died at Dublin. 

D’Argens, Jean Baptiste de Boyer, Marquis 
(1704-71), a French philosophical writer whose 
works fill 88 volumes, was born at Aix in Pro- 
vence and died near Toulon, having resided from 
1744 to 1769 at the court of Frederick the Great. 
See his Mlmoires (new ed. Paris, 1807). [Dar-jonff.] 

D’Argenson, RknR Louis, Marquis (1694- 
1757), a French statesman, was the son of the 
Marquis d’Argenson (1652-1721) who created the 
secret police and established the lettres de cachet. 
He fell a victim in 1747 to the machiuations of 
Madame de Pompadour, as ten years later did his 
brothei, Marc Pierre, Comte d’Argenson (1696- 
1764), who became war-minister m 1743 Marc 
Antoine Rene D’Ahgenson, Marquis de Panlmy 
(1722-87), Ren6’s son, was a bibliographer. See 
works by Zevort (1880), the Due de Broglie (2 
vols. 1891), and Ogle (1893). [DaPjonir-sono. ] 

Darius I, ( Ifystaspis ), born in 548 b.c., was the 
son of Hystaspes, of the family of the Achse- 
inemdes (q v ), and ascended the Persian throne 
in 521, after putting to death the Magian Gomates 
(‘Smeidis’), who gave hnnself out to be Bardes, 
Cambyses’ brother. He had for several years to 
contend with revolt in all parts of his empire. 
Babylon resisted him with especial obstinacy for 
nearly two years (520-19), and, revolting a second 
time, was again taken (514) He then reorganised 
the Persian empire, removing the seat of govern- 
ment to Susa, while he pushed his conquests 
as far as the Caucasus and the Indus. In 
his expedition against the Scjthians tn 515, 
after earning 700,000 men across the Bosphorus 
on a budgo of boats, and subduing Thrace 
and Macedonia, he was led on by the retreating 
Scythians as far as the Volga, and leturned to the 
Panubo with the loss of 80,000 of his warriors. 
He returned to Susa, leaving Megabazus in 
Thrace with a large part of his army. His first 
expedition against the Athenians miscarried 
through the wreck of his fleet at Mount Athoa in 
492 ; the second was decisively defeated at 
Marathon in 490. He died m 485, before the 
Egyptian revolt (487) had been subdued and in 
the midst of preparations for a third expedition 
against the Athenians, and was succeeded by 
Xerxes (q.v.). Darius was a Persian by birth, 
and bred m the Zoroastrian faith, which under 
him became the state religion. —Darius II. 
(Ochue, called by the Greeks Nothos , ‘bastard’), 
illegitimate son of Artaxerxes I , in 424 b.c. 
snatched the crown from Sogdianus, his also 
illegitimate brother, who had slain the rightflil 
kui'', Xerxes II. He was the tool of the eunuchs 
and women ofliis harem, especially his cruel step- 
sister and spouse Parysatis ; and his reign was a 
long series of miseries, crimes, ami revolts ruth- 
lessly suppressed. After the failure of the Sicilian 
expedition of the Athenians in 415, Darius broke 
the humiliating treaty of 449. He died at Baby- 
lon in 405, ana was succeeded hy his eldest son, 
Artaxerxes II.— Darius III. ( Codomannus ), sou 
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of a daughter of Artaxerxes II. (q.v.), began to 
reign in the same year as his conqueror Alexander 
the Great (836). Defeated at the Gramcus (834), 
at Issue (8331, and at Arbela (881), he was slain 
during ms flight by one of his satrups (330). 

Dark, Jambs Henry (1795-1871), the purchaser 
in 1886 of the lease of Lord’s cricket-ground. 

Barley, Felix Octavius Carr ( 1822 - 88 ), an 
artist, born in Philadelphia, and best known by 
his illustrations to Washington Irving’s Sleepy 
Hollow and Rip van Winkle, Judd’s Margdrd, and 
Cooper’s, Dickens’s, and Sumns’s novels. 

Darley, Georoe (1795-1846), poet and mathe- 
matician, was born in Dublin, and from about 
1822 led a solitary life in London. His Poetical 
Wwks were edited by Colies (1908). 

Barling, Grace (1815-42), 1x>rn at Bam borough, 
was the daughter of William Darling (1795-1860), 
lighthouse-keeper on Longstone, one of the Fame 
Islands, and with her father, on 7th September 
1838, rescued the survivors of the Forfarshire, 
bound from Hull to Dundee. She died of con- 
sumption. See Grace Darling , by E. Hope (1876), 
and the Journal of William Darling (1880). 

Darlington, William (1782-1863), botanist, 
born at Birmingham, Penn., died at Westchester. 

Darme8t6ter, James (1849-94), born of Jewish 
parentage, at Ch&teau-Salins in Lorraine, was 
educated at Paris, and in 1877 be 9 ame professor 
of Zend at the Ecole ties Hautes Etudes, in 1885 
at the College de France. Besides works on the 
Zend-Avesta, he wrote Essais de Literature 
Anglaise, and a French translation of his wife’s 
poems. She, Agnes Mary F. Robinson, boin 
at Leamington in 1857, and afterwards Mine. 
Duclaux has published much admirable poetry, 
a novel, Lives of Emily Bionte, Froissart, Renan, 
&c.— His brother, Arsine (1846-88), trained to be 
a rabbi, passed to the study of mediaeval French. 

Darnley, Henry Stewart, Lord (1546-67), 
the husband of Mary, Queen of Scots (q.v ), was 
the eldest son of the Earl of Lennox by Lady 
Margaret Douglas, so a grandson of Margaret 
Tudor and a cousin of Mary. 

Daru, Pierre Antoine, Comte (1767-1829), 
financier, poet, and historian, born at Mont- 
pellier, at sixteen entered the army, was im- 
prisoned during the Terror, and by Napoleon was 
made intendant-general in Austria and Prussia, 
and by Louis XVIII. a peer.— His son, Nai>ol£on 
(1807-90), opposed the coup d'itat, and was pro- 
scribed : but became a member of the National 
Assembly in 1871, of the senate in 1876. 

Darusmont, Frances, or Fanny Wright 
(1795-1852), abolitionist and socialist, born at Dun- 
dee, lived mostly in America from 1818, in 1838 
married (unliappily)a Frenchman, and died at Cin- 
cinnati. SeeLifebyGilbert(1855). [Da-ree-monV .] 

Darwin, Charles Robert, the discoverer of 
natural selection, was born at Shrewsbury, 
February 12, 1809. His grandfather was Dr 
Erasmus Darwin (q.v.); Ins iather Dr Robert 
Waring Darwin, F.RS. (1766-1848); and his 
mother was a daughter of Josiah Wedgwood. 
After five years at Shrewsbury grammar-school, he 
studied medicine at Edinburgh University (1825- 
27), and then, with a view to the church, entered 
Christ's College, Cambridge, in 1828. Already at 
Edinburgh he was a member of the local Plinian 
Society; he took part in its natural history 
excursions, and read before it his first scientific 
paper— on the Flustra or sea-mats. But it was 
at Cambridge that his biological studies seriously 
began. Here he became acquainted with Pro* 


fessor Henslow, the botanist, who encouraged his 
interest also in zoology and geology. In 1881 he 
took his B.A, and shortly after was recommended 
by Henslow as naturalist to H.M.S. Beagle , 
then about to start for a scientific survey of 
South American waters. He sailed on December 
27, 1831, and did not return till October 2, 1836. 
Meanwhile lie visited Teneriffe, the Cape Verde 
Islands, Brazil, Monte Video, Tierra del Fuego, 
Buenos Aires, Valparaiso, Chili, the Galapagos, 
Tahiti, New Zealand, Tasmania, and the Keeling 
Islands, in which last he started his famous 
theory of coral reefs. It was during this long 
expedition that Darwin obtained that intimate 
knowledge of the fauna, flora, and geology of many 
climes which so admirably equipped hun for the 
great task he was to perform. By 1840 he had pub- 
lished several works on the geological and zoolo- 
gical discoveries of his voyage, on coral reefs, 
volcanic islands, &e.~- works that placed him at 
once in the front rank of scientists. He formed 
the friendship of Sir Charles Lyell, was secretary 
of the Geological Society m 1838-41, in 1839 was 
elected F.R.S , and in 1839 married his cousin, 
Emma Wedgwood (1808-96; see II. Litchfield’s 
Emma Darwin, 1915). From 1842 he passed his 
time at Down, Kent, as a country gentleman among 
his garden, conservatories, pigeons, and fowls. 
The practical knowledge thus gained (especially 
as regards variation and interbreeding) was in* 
valuable ; 3nd private means enabled him to 
devote himself unremittingly, in spite of continu- 
ous ill-health, to science. At Down he addressed 
himself to the great work of his life— the problem 
of the origin of species. After five years’ unre- 
mitting work, he ‘allowed himself to speculate’ 
on the subject, and drew up in 1842 some short 
notes, which he enlarged in 1844 into a sketch of 
conclusions for his own use. These embodied 
in embryo the principle of natural selection, the 
germ of the Darwinian Theory ; but with consti- 
tutional caution Darwin delayed publication of 
his hypothesis, which was only precipitated by 
accident. In 1858 Alfred Russel Wallace (q.v.) 
sent home from the Malay Aichipelaco a memoir 
addressed to Darwin ; and this, to liis surprise, 
Darwin found to contain in essence the main idea 
of his own theory of natural selection. Lyell and 
Hooker persuaded him to read a letter of his own 
of the previous year simultaneously with Wallace’s 
before the Linnean Society, which was accordingly 
done on July 1, 1858 Hereupon Darwin set to 
work seriously at once to condense his vast mass 
of notes, and put into shape his great work on 
The Origin of Species by means of Natural Selection , 
published in November 1859. That epoch-making 
work was received throughout Europe with the 
deepest interest, was violently attacked and 
energetically defended, but in the end succeeded 
in obtaining recognition (with or without certain 
reservations) from almost all conrpetent biologists. 
From the day>f its publication Darwin continued 
to work on unremittingly at a great series of 
supplemental treatises. The Fertilisation of 
Orchids appeared in 1862, The Variation of Plants 
and Animals under Domestication m 1867, and The 
Descent of Man in 1871. The last-named work, 
hardly less famous than the Origin of Species, 
derives the human race from a hairy quadruman* 
ous animal belonging to the great anthropoid 
group, and related to the progenitors of the 
orang-utan, chimpanzee, and gorilla. In it Dar* 
win also developed his important supplementary 
theory of sexual selection. Later works were 
The Expression of the Emotions in Man and 
Animals (1878), Insectivorous Plants (1875), 
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Climbing Plants (1875), The Effects of Cross and 
Self Fertilisation in the Vegetable Kingdom (1876), 
Different Forms of Flowers in Plants of the same 
Species (1877), The Power of Movement in Plants 
(1880), and The Formation of Vegetable Mould 
through the action of Worms (1881). It is as the 
great leader of evolutionary biology that Darwin 
will be mainly remembered. Though not him* 
self the originator of the evolution hypothesis, 
nor even tne first to apply the conception of 
descent to plant and animal organisms, Darwin 
was undoubtedly the first thinker to gain for that 
conception a wide acceptance among biological 
experts. By adding to tne crude evolutionism of 
Erasmus Darwin, Lamarck, and others his own 
specific idea of natural selection, he supplied to 
the idea a sufficient cause, which raised it at once 
Irom a hypothesis to a verifiable theory. His kind- 
liness, honesty of purpose, devotion to truth, and 
attachment to his friends, rendered him no less 
remarkable on the moral and emotional than on 
the intellectual side of his nature. He died 
suddenly, April 10, 1882, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. See his Life and Letters 
(1887; with Mote Letters, 1908) by his son, Sir 
Francis, F.R.S. (1848-1925), botanist, Piesident 
ot the British Association in 1908, fellow of Chi ist’s 
College.— An elder son, Sir George Howard, 
K.O.B., F.R.S. (1845-1918), educated at Timity 
College, from 1888 to 1912 was professor of Astro- 
nomy at Cambridge, distinguished for his work 
on tides, tidal friction, and the equilibrium of 
rotating masses. He was President of the British 
Association in South Africa, 1905. 

Darwin, Erasmus, born near Newark, 12tli 
December 1731, studied at Cambridge and Edin- 
burgh, and at Lichfield became a popular physician 
and prominent figure from his ability, his radical 
and freethinking opinions, his poetry, his eight- 
acre botanical garden, and his impel ious advocacy 
of temperance in drinking. After his second 
marriage in 1781, he settled in Derby, and then at 
Breadsal! Priory, where he died suddenly 18th 
April 1802. By his first wife he was grandfather 
or Charles Darwin ; by his second of Francis 
Galton. His philosophy of nature is inconse- 
quent and untenable, but many of his ideas 
are original and contain the germs of important 
truths. Sometimes he is exceedingly happy in 
seeing analogies in nature ; at other times he is 
quite fantastical In his verse, too, amid fre- 
quent extravagance and incomprehensibility, 
there burst forth strains of genuine poetry. The 
‘Loves of the Plants '(1789), a part of his Botanic 
Garden, was happily builesqucd in the ‘Loves 
of the Triangles’ in the Anti-Jacobin. Interest 
In Darwin’s speculations has been revived by the 
recognition ofhiR partial anticipation of Lamarck’s 
views on evolution and so of his own famous 
grandson’s. His chief prose works are Zoonomia , 
or the Laws of Organic Life (1794-90) and Phyto- 
logia (1799). See Life by Charles Darwin with 
Krause's essay (1879) ; books by Brandi ( 1902 - 9 ). 

Dasent, Sir George Webbb, was born 22d 
May 1820, in St Vincent, of which his father 
was attorney-general. He was educated at West- 
minster School and King’s College, London ; 

? graduated B.A. from Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 
n 3840; and was called to the bar in 1852, 
in which year also he took his D.C.L. He 
was (1845-70) a Times assistant-editor, and 
married a sister of its editor, Mr Delane. He 
often acted as civil service examiner in English 
and modern languages, from 1872 to 1892 was a 
Civil Service Commissioner, and was knighted in 


1876. Among his works, besides four novels, 
are a translation of The Prose or Younger Edda 



wegian of Asbjdrnsen ; and translations from the 
Icelandic of the Saga of Burnt NkU (1801) and 
the Story of Gisli the Outlaw (1866). His intro- 
duction to Asbjdmsen’s Popular Tales was a solid 
contribution to folklore. He died 11th June 1896. 

Dash, Countess, the pseudonym of Gabrielle 
Anna Cisteme de Courtlras, Vicomtesse de Saint- 
Mars (1804-72), who, born at Poitiers, married 
early, and, after losing her property, wrote 
novels, readable enough, if of little worth. 

Dashkoff, Princess Ekaterina Romanovna 
(1743-1810), born at St Petersburg, married 
Prince Dashkoff at fifteen, and was left a widow 
three years after. She was an intimate friend 
of Catharine II., one of the heads of the con- 
spiracy against Peter III. which had secured her 
the throne. Quarrelling with Catharine, she 
visited Germany, England, France, and Italy, and 
made the acquaintance of Garrick, Dr Blair, Dr 
Robertson, &c. The empress and she were 
reconciled, but on Catharine’s death in 1796 she 
was ordered by Paul III. to retire to her estates 
at Novgorod. See autobiography (traus. 1840). 

Dash wood, Sir Francis (1708-81), the founder 
of the profligate ‘monks of Medmenham* or 
‘Franciscans,’ succeeded an uncle as Lord Le 
Despencer in 1762, and was postmaster-general, &c. 

Daub, Karl (1765-1830), a speculative theo- 
logian, was bom at Cassel, studied at Marburg, 
and became in 1795 professor of Theology at 
Heidelberg. See works by Rosenkranz (1887) 
and Strauss (2d ed. 1844). [Dowb.] 

Daubenton, Louis Jean Marie (1716-99), a 
natuialist, born at Montbar m Burgundy, who 
wrote much for E .fTon's Histoire Naturelle and 
the Encyclopidxe. [Do'bono-tono.] 

Daube'ny, Charles Giles Bridle (1795-1867), 
born at Stratton m Gloucestershire, became pro- 
fessor of Chemistry at Oxford m 1822, of Botany 
in 1834. He wrote on volcanoes (1826X the 
atomic theory (1881), &c. 

D’Aublgn6, Jean-Henri Merle, ecclesiastical 
historian, was born at Eaux-Vives, near Geneva, 
16tli August 1794, studied at Berlin under 
Neander, and in 1818 became pastor of the 
French Protestant Church in Hamburg. In 1823 
he was appointed court-preacher at Brussels; but 
after the revolution of 1830 he declined the post 
of tutor to the Prince of Orange, and, returning 
to Geneva, took part in the institution of the new 
Evangelical Church, and filled its chair of Church 
History until his sudden death, October 20, 1872. 
His Histoire de la Reformation an Seizikme SiMe 
(1835-53) has enjoyed immense popularity; other 
works were Germany, England, and Scotland 
(1848) ; a vindication of Cromwell (1848) ; Trois 
SUcles de Lutte en Acosse (1849); and Histoire de la 
Reformation en Europe au Temps de Calvin 0862- 
78). See Life by Bonnet (Par. 1874). [Do'beeu-yay.] 

D’Aubign<>, Theodore Aorippa, scholar, was 
born 8th February 1650 near Pons in Samtonge. 
Of noble family, but poor, he as a soldier in 1567 
distinguished himself in the Huguenot cause, and 
by Henry IV. was made vice-admiral of Guienne 
and Brittany. His severe and inflexible character 
frequently embroiled him with the court; and 
after Henry’s assassination (1610) he withdrew to 
a life of literary study at Geneva. He died April 
29, 1680, leaving a worthless son, Constant, who 
was father of Madame de Maintenon. D’AubignG’s 
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JUstoire Universality 1550-1G01 (Amsterdam, 1616- 
20), In France was burned by the common hang- 
man. His biting satire is shown m his Confession 
Catholiqne dn Sieur de Sancy and his Am nt a res 
du Baron de Fceneste. See his Histoire Secrete, 
icrite par Ini-mime (1731) ; also French studies by 
R6aume (1883), Mori Hot (1884), Rocheblave(1910). 

Daubigny, Charles Francois (1817-78), land- 
scape-painter and etcher, was born and died in 
Paris. See Life by Hennet (1875). [Do’been-yce ] 

D&Ubrte, Gabriel Auguste (1814-90), geologist 
and mineralogist, was born at Met/, and from 
Strasburg was called to Pans in 1801. 

D’Aubuuon, Pierre (1423-1503), of noble 
French family, entered the service of the Empeior 
SigiBmund, and fought against the Tuiks. Re- 
turning to France, he served with the Armag- 
nacs against the Swiss, and covered himself with 
glory at their defeat near St Jacob (1444). He 
next joined the order of the Knights Hospitallers 
of St John of Jerusalem, and became grand- 
master in 1470. Mohammed ll.’scaieer ot con- 
quest, which threatened to spread over Western 
Europe, was stayed alone by D'Aubusson and 
his little colony of Christian soldiers in Rhodes. 
In May 1480 an army of 100,000 Turks invested 
the town, but were forced to raise tlie siege after 
a month’s desperate fighting. [Do'beess-sonu.] 

Daudet, Alphonse, born at Nimes 18th May 
1840, after being educated at the Lyons Lye6e, 
was an usher at Alais: but, when only seventeen, 
set out lor Pans with his older biotber, Ernest 
(1887-1921), who became a journalist and novelist 
of some mark, and both obtained appointments 
as clerk or private secretary in the office of the 
Due de Moray. Alphonse’s poem Ias Amoureuscs 
(1858) was followed by theatrical pieces (written 
partly in collaboration), Im Dermere Idole ( 1862), 
L'CEillet Blanc (1805), Le Frere Aine (1868), Le 
Sacrifice (1869), Lise Tavernier , and L’Arlesicnne 
(1872). In the journals appeared some of his best 
work, Lettres de Mon Moulin (collected 1869), 
Robert Helmont (1874), Contes du J.undi (1878), and 
the charming extravaganza of Tartann de Taras- 
con (1872), continued in Taitarm sur les Alpes 
(1885) and Port Tarascon (1890). Ia Petit Chose 
(1868) is full of pathos and of lemmiscences of 
his own early struggles ; Jack (1876) is the story 
of a bastard ; in Fromont Jeune et Rislcr Aink 
(1874) the devotion of a man of business to his 
firm, his wife, and his brother meets with an evil 
return. Le Nabab (1877) was a transpaient cari- 
cature of Morny ; the chief paits in Les liois en 
Exil (1879) are supposed to have been plajed also 
by actual persons ; the hero of Numa Roumcstan 
(1881) bears some resemblance to Gambetta ; in 
L’Evangiliste (1883) the Salvation Army was intro- 
duced ; Sapho (1884) is a tale of the infatuation of 
a young man for a courtesan ; and in L’Jmmortel 
(1888) all the author’s powers of ridicule aie em- 
ployed to throw discredit on the French Academy. 
Daudot has been compared with Dickens. lie 
died 16tli Dec. 1897, and Le Soutien de Famille 
came out in 1898.— His wife, Julia Allard (b. 
in Paris 1845), wrote Souvenirs (1910), poems, Ac. 
See Daudet’s autobiographic papers, Trente Ans de 
Paris (1887) and Souvenirs d’un Homme de Lettres 
(1888): Blrnest's MonFrire et Moi (1882) ; books by 
R. H. 81ierard(1894), and Lion Daudet (trans. 1899), 
Alphonse's son (b. 1867), novelist and royalist 
fournalist, also author of Souvenirs. [Do-day.] 

Dauglish, John (1824-64), an Edinburgh M.l). 
who in 1856 invented aerated bread, was bom in 
London and died at Malvern. 

D’Aulnoy, Marie Catherine Jumelle de 


Bern faille, Countess (c. 1650-1705), wrote 
many tedious romances, but is remembered by 
her charming Contes des Fies (1698), whose White 
Cat , Yellow Dwarf &c., are not altogether un- 
worthy of the inimitable Perrault. [Doal-nwah 1 .] 
D’Aumale. See Aumale, Duo d\ 

Daumer, Georo Friedrich (1800-75), was 
bom at Nuremberg, where he taught in the 
gymnasium, and where Kaspar Hauser (q.v.) was 
committed to his care. He abandoned pietism 
for bitter antagonism to Christianity, but in 1859 
became a foremost champion of Ultramontanism. 
His many philosophical writings reflect his vary- 
ing positions : Ins poetical works, especially 
Mahomet (1848), gained a high reputation. He 
died at Wurzburg. [Dow'mer.] 

Daumier, Henri (1808-79), caricaturist, was 
born at Marseilles and died at Valmondois, in 
Ins old age blind ami befnended by Corot. See 
a study by M Sadleir (1925). [Dom'yay ] 

Daun, Leopold Joseph, Graf von (1705-60). 
born at Vienna, served against the Turks ana 
through the war of the Austrian Succession, in 
1754 being made a field-marshal. In the Seven 
Years’ War (1757) lie neutralised the Austrian 
defeat under Browne near Pi ague by duviiig 
Frederick the Great, who had beleaguered that 
city, to Kolin, and forcing him to evacuate 
Bohemia On 14lh October 1758 he gained 
another victoivat Hoclikirch, and came near to 
annihilating the Prussian army. In 1759 at 
Maxen he forced Fink to surrender with 11,000 
men. After tins, however, lie gamed no important 
successes, Frederick having grasped tlio tactics 
of ‘ the Austrian Fabms Cunctatoi .’ [Down.] 
Daurat, Jean (c. 1510-88), a gifted French 
scholar, as president of the College de Coqueret 
superintended the studies of Ronsard, Du Bellay, 
Baif, and Belleau. These poets, with whom he 
was united in the famous PRlade, he caiefully 
trained for the task of reforming the vernacular 
and ennobling French literature by imitation of 
Greek and Latin models. [Do-rah.] 

D’Avenant, Bin Wii liam, poet and playwright, 
was born in February 1606 at Oxford, where his 
lather kept the Crown, a tavern at winch Shake- 
speare used to stop on the way between London 
and Stratford. Hence a Useless Rcandal as to 
I D’Avenant’s parentage, winch D’Avcnant was 
I willing enough to fostei. In his twelfth year 
1 the precocious boy penned an Ode in Remembrance 
I of Master Shalcespcaie , not printed, however, until 
1638. After a short period of study at Lincoln 
I College, lie became page to Frances, Duchess of 
| Richmond ; next was m the household of the aged 
poet, Fulke Greville, Lonl Brooke; and in 1628 
took to writing for tlio stage. During the next 
ten years he produced many plays, the least poor 
of which were The Cruel Brother (1630) and 
The Wits (1036) In 1638, at the request of the 
queen, he was appointed poet-lau reate in suc- 
cession to Ben Jonson About tlio same time he 
lost his nose through an illnehs — a calamity 
which laid him open to the merriment of such 
wits as Suckling and Denham. He afterwards 
became manager of Drury Lane Theatre, but in 
the Civil War was flung into the Tower. He 
soon escaped to France, and returning, so distin- 
guished himself that he was knighted by Charles 
at the siege of Gloucester (September 1648). 
D’Avenant again got into difficulties, and was 
confined in the Tower for two years, where he 
completed his tedious epic of Gondibert (1651). 
In 1666 1m gave what was practically the first 
opera in England, with Mrs Coleman as the first 
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actress that ever appeared on an English stage ; 
in 1058 he succeeded in opening a theatre. He 
died April 7, 1068. A collected edition of his 

S lays, with memoir, was edited by Logan and 
laldment (5 vols. Ed in. 1872-74). — Charles 
D'Avenant (’1650-1714), his eldest son, studied at 
Balliol, sat in parliament under James II. and 
William III., and was commissioner of excise and 
joint-licenser of plays, secretary to the Commis- 
sioners for Union with Scotland, and inspector- 
general of imports and exports. Among his 
writings are Discourses on the Revenues of England 
(1098) and A Discourse upon Grants (1700). 

David (Heb., ‘beloved’), the second king over 
Israel, was the youngest son of Jesse, a Beth- 
lehemite, and distinguished himself by slaying 
Goliath. Saul appointed him to a military com- 
mand, and gave him his daughter Michal to wife ; 
but he had soon to flee from the king's jealousy. 
In the cave of Adullam, near Gath, he gathered 
a troop of 400 freebooters, with whom he ranged 
through the country between Philistia and the 
Dead Sea. Saul’s expeditions against him put 
him to great straits, and lor over a year David 
became a vassal of the Philistine king of Gath. 
After the death of Saul and Jonathan at Gilboa, 
he reigned seven and a half years m Hebron over 
the tribe of Judah, while Isnbosheth, Saul’s son, 
ruled the rest of Israel. On the death of Ish- 
bosheth, all Israel chose David as king. He 
conquered the independent city of Jebus (Jeru- 
salem), and made it the political and religious 
centre of Ins kingdom, building a palace for him- 
self on its highest lull, Zion (the ‘ city of David ’), 
and placing the Ark of the Covenant there under 
a tent. In the course of a few yeais the conquest 
of the Philistines, Moabites, Aramaeans, Edom- 
ites, and Ammonites reduced the whole territory 
from Egypt to the Euphrates. The last years 
of his long reign of thirty-two years in Jeiu- 
salem were troubled by attempted revolutions 
by his sons Absalom ami Adomjah The death 
of the greatest of the kings of Israel took place 
at earliest 1018, at latest 993 b.c. ‘The sweet 
singer of Israel ‘ was doubtless the creator of 
the sublime religious lyric poetry of the Hebrews, 
though possibly not many of the Psalms as wo 
have themaie David’s own handiwork. 

David, or Dfwi, St, the patron saint of Wales, 
according to the Anvales Cambiur (10th century) 
died in 001, Bishopof Mom Judeorum, or Menevia, 
afterwards St Davids. He presided over two 
Welsh Synods, at Brefi and 4 Lucus Vietona*.’ 

David I., king of Scotland, was the youngest 
of the six sons of Malcolm Canmore and St Mar- 
garet (q.v.). Born c. 1080, he was sent in 1093 
to England alongVith his sister Matilda (who in 
1100 married Henry I. of England), and remained 
for several years at the English court. In 1107, 
when his elder brother Alexander succeeded to the 
throne, David became Prince of Cumbria, with a 
territory which, besides part of Cumberland, in- 
cluded all southern Scotland except the Loth Ians. 
By his marriage in 1113 to Matilda, willow of the 
Norman Earl of Northampton and daughter of 
the Saxon Earl of Northumbria, he became Earl of 
Huntingdon. In 1124 he succeeded bis brother on 
the Scottish throne ; in 1127 he swore, with the 
other great barons of England, to maintain the 
right of his niece, Matilda, to the English crown. 
In 1185, then, he took up arms on her behalf when 
Stephen seized the throno, and penetrated into 
England as far as Durham, where peace was pur- 
chased by the confirmation of the earldom of 
Huntingdon to his son Henry, and the promise 


of that of Northumberland. In 1138 the war 
was, however; renewed, and David, deserted by 
Bruce and others of his Anglo-Norman xassals 
who owned large estates in England, was signally 
defeated at the * Buttle of the Standard, near 
Nortliallerton. The next year a second peace 
was concluded, when the promised earldom of 
Northumberland was bestowed on Prince Heury. 
The rest of David’s reign— which marks the end 
of Celtic and the beginning of Feudal Scotland 
— was devoted to the welding of the different races 
of Scotland into one nation, the civilisation of the 
people by the erection of burghs, the promotion 
of trade, manufactures, and commerce, and the 
founding or restoration of bishoprics and religious 
houses According to Bellenden, ‘the croun 
was left indegent throw ampliation of gret reritis 
to the kirk,’ a state of matters that led James I. 
(of Scotland) to remark, while standing by 
David’s tomb at Dunfermline, that *he was ane 
sair sanct for the crown.’ He is often called 4 St 
David,' though he was never formally canonised ; 
but his name was inserted in the calendar pre- 
fixed to Laud’s Prayer-book for Scotland (1037). 
He died at Carlisle, 24th May 1153, and was 
succeeded by bis grandson, Malcolm. 

David II , only son of King Robert Bruce, was 
born at Dunfermline, 5tli March 1324, and was 
man led in 1328 to Eihvard 1 1. ’s daughter, Joanna. 
In 1329 he succeeded his father, and in 1331 was 
crowned, with his child-queen, at Scone. In 
1334 the success of Edward Baliol (q v.) and 
Edward III.’s victory at Halidon Hill forced 
David’s guaidians to send him and his consort to 
Fiance, whence he returned in 1341. Five years 
later he invaded England, but at Neville’s 
Cross, near Durham, was utterly routed by the 
Archbishop of York, 17th October 1346. For 
eleven years a pr> <oner, in or near London, 
and at Odibam in* Hampshire, at length in 1357 
he was released on promise of a ransom of 100,000 
merits, whose non - payment involved him in 
shameful dependence on England. In 1363 he 
actually proposed to Ins parliament that Edward 
III.’s second son should succeed him on the 
Scottish throne , and though the proposal was 
curtly rejected, the intrigue between the two 
kings was ended only by David’s death at Edin- 
burgh Castle, 22d February 1371. Queen Joanna 
dying in 1302, David next year bad married Mar 
garet Logie, a comely willow, whom lie divorced 
m 1369. By neither marriage had he any issue, 
so w'Rs succeeded by lus sister’s son, Robert IT. 

David, Ff.LiciKN (1810-76), composer, was born 
at Cadenet, dep. Vaucluse, and was first a chorister 
m Aix cathedral, then at twenty entered the 
Paris Conseivatoire. He became an anient dis- 
ciple of St Simon and of Enftmtm ; and finally, 
on the break-up of the brotherhood in 1833, be- 
took himself, with se\eral of his fellow-dreamers, 
to the East From Constantinople the enthusiasts 
made their way to Smyrna and Cairo ; as they 
had no means, they suffered greatly from want, 
sickness, and ill-usage. In 1885 he returned to 
Paris, and published his Mtlodies Orientals for the 
pianoforte. They were unsuccessful ; and David 
remained in obscurity till his Disert (1844), a 
grand 4 Ode-symptomfe,’ had a sudden and com- 
plete success. Later w’orks were Moist an 
Sinai (1846), Chnstophc Colomb (1847), La Perk 
du Brisil (1851), Het'culaneum (1869), and Ijnlla 
Rookh (1862). In 1802 he was appointed an officer 
of the Legion of Honour, and in 1869 librarian to 
the Paris Conservatoire. [Dah-vetd.] 

David, Ferdinand (1810-78), violinist, was 
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born at Hamburg, studied from thirteen under 
Spohr at Cassel, and was concertmoister at Leip- 
zig from 1886 till his death at Klosters m the 
Orisons. See work by Bckardt (Leip. 1888). 

D&Vid, Gerhard (c. 1460-1623), born at Oude- 
water in Holland, in 1484 entered the Painters' 
Guild of Brnges, of which he became dean in 
1501. The National Gallery, London, contains 
his admirable ‘Canon and Patron Saints.’ See 
Portfolio for December 1895. ( 

David, Jacques Louis, historical painter, was 
bom at Paris, 31st August 1748. He gamed the 
‘prix de Rome* in 1774, and at Home devoted 
himself to drawing from the antique. On Ins 
return to France his ‘ B el i sari us ' (1780) procured 
his admission to the Academy. Soon afterwards 
he married, and visited Italy again and also 
Flanders. It is in the works of this period, such 
as the ‘Oath of the Horatii ’ (1784), ‘ Deatli of 
Socrates’ (1788), and ‘Brutus Condemning his 
Son’ (1789), that the classical feeling is first 
clearly visible. David entered with enthusiasm 
into the Revolution, and in 1792 became a repre- 
sentative for Paris in the Convention. He voted 
for the death of Louis XVI., was a member of 
the Committee of Public Safety, and was the 
artistic director of the great national f6tes 
founded on classical customs. After Robes- 
pierre’s death he was twice imprisoned, and nai- 
rowly escaped with his life. Released m 1795, 
he produced his masterpiece, ‘The Rape of the 
Sabines ’ (1799), ami in 1804 was appointed couit 
painter by Napoleon After the Bourbon restora- 
tion he was banished in 1810 as a regicide, 
and died at Brussels, 29th December 1825. See 
Le Peintre David , by his grandson (1880). 

David, Pierre Jean, sculptor, known as 
David d’ Angers, was born at Angers, 12th March 
1789 In spite of the opposition of his father, 
a wood-carver, he resolved to become an artist ; 
and, tramping to Paris m 1808, placed himself 
under Jacaues Louis David, the painter. In 
1811 hia rilievo of the ‘ Death of Epaminondas ’ 
gained the ‘grand prix,’ and David proceeded to 
Rome, where he became intimate with Canova. 
In 1810 he returned to France. A statue of the 
Great Conde established his reputation ; and in 
1826 he was elected to the Institute and ap- 
pointed a professor in the School of the Fine 
Arts. During the July revolution, David fought 
in the ranks of the people; in 1885-37 he ex- 
ecuted the pediment of the Pantheon ; in 1848 
his republicanism procured him a seat in the 
Constituent Assembly. After the coup d'etat he 
was exiled, but soon returned from Greece to 
France. He died 5th January 1856. In the 
Angers museum 200 of his works are preserved, 
as well as 400 of his medallions and many draw- 
ings. See Life by Jouin (1878-90). 

Davids, Thomas William Rhys (1843-1922), 
born at Colchester and educated at Bughtou 
and Breslau, in 1860 entered the Ceylon civil 
service, in 1877 was called to the bar in London, 
and was professor of Pali and Buddhist Literature 
in University College, London, 1882-1912; of 
Comparative Religion in Manchester, 1904-15, 
Davidson, Andrew Bruce, D.D., LL.D. (1831- 
1002), born in Aberdeenshire, was educated at 
Manschal College, Aberdeen, and at the Free 
Church College, Edinburgh, where in 1863 he 
became professor of Hebrew and Old Testament 
exegesis. See Life by J. Strahan (1917). 

Davidson, John, poet, born at Barrhead, Ren- 
frew, in 1857, in 1890 went to London, and from 


1885 to his suicide in 1909 wrote a erse, plays, 
novels, &c. See study by H. Fmeinan (Phil, 1910). 

Davidson, Randall Thomas, Lord Davidson 
of Lambeth (1928), born 7th April 1848 at Muir- 
house near Edinbuigh, studied at Harrow and 
Trinity College, Oxford ; was chaplain to Arch- 
bishop Tait and to Queen Victoria, Dean of 
Windsor, Bishop of Rochester (1R91) and of Win- 
chester (1896), and Archbishop of Canterbury 
(1903 ; resigned 1928). He wrote the life of 
Archbishop Tait (bis father-in-law) in 1891. 

Davidson, Samuel, D.D., LL.D. (1807-98), 
exegete, born near Ballymena, was professor 
successively at Belfast and in a Congregationalist 
college at Manchester, but, regarded as too ‘ad- 
vanced,’ resigned in 1857. His works include 
Sacred Hermeneutics (1843), Treatise on Biblical 
Criticism (1852), Introduction to the Old and New 
Testaments (5 vols. 1862-68), Canon of the Bible 
(1877), and Doctrine of Last Things (1883). 

Davidson, Thomas (1838-70), the ‘Scottish 
probationer,’ was born ncai Jedburgh, studied at 
Edinburgh, and m 1864 was licensed as a U.P. 
pteacher. See Life by Rev. Janies Brown (1877). 

Davidson, Tiiomas (1840-1900), author of works 
on medieval philosophy, Roainini, education, art, 
&c., was born at Deer in Aberdeenshire, studied 
at Abeideen, and, going out to the States in 
1867, settled at Cambridge, Mass., in 1875, an 
indefatigable and original thinker, teacher, and 
lecturer. Aristotle and Educational Ideals and 
A History of Education were published in 1900. 

Davies, Cecilia (c. 1750-1836), a vocalist, like 
her sister Marianne (1744-c. 1816), who also 
played Benjamin Franklin’s armomca. 

Davies, Christian, ‘Mother Ross ’ (1067-1739), 
was born at Dublin and died at Chelsea Pen- 
sioners’ Hospital, having in 1693 enlisted as a 
private, and served through Marlborough’s cam- 
paigns. She was many times married. See 
Meme Dowie’s Women Adventurers (1893). 

Davies, John (1565-1618), poet and writing- 
master, was born at Hereford. His poems, not 
without merit but prolix and tedious, were col- 
lected by Dr Grosart (2 vols. 1873) 

Davies, Sir John, poet and statesman, was 
born of a good family at Tisbnry, Wiltshire, in 
1569. At sixteen he entered Queen’s College, 
Oxford, whence he passed to the Middle Temple. 
He was called to the bar in 1695, but was dis- 
barred three years later for breaking a stick in 
the dining-hall over the head of a wit whose 
raillery had provoked him. He returned to 
Oxford, but in 1601, after ample apologies, was 
readmitted to the Middle Temple, and was re- 
turned to parliament for Corfe Castle. On the 
death of Elizabeth he accompanied the official 
commissioners to the Scottish court and 
quickly came into favour with James I., who 
sent him in 1603 as solicitor-general to Ireland. 
Three years later he was appointed Irish attorney- 
general and was knighted. He supported severe 
repressive measures, and took part m the planta- 
tion of Ulster. He was for some time speaker of 
the Irish parliament; but was returned to the 
English parliament in 1014 for Newcastle-under- 
Lyme, and practised as king’s serjeant in England. 
He had been nominated chief-justice a month be- 
fore his death of apoplexy, 7th December 1626. 
In 1622 he collected into one volume his three 
chief poems— Orchestra, or a Poeme of Dancing 
(1596); Noses Teipmm (1599), a long didactic piece 
on the soul’s immortality ; and Hymns to Astrrea 
(1699), a collection of clever acrostics on the name 
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Elizabeth Regina. His complete works were col* 
lected by Dr Grosart (8 vols. 1809-76). — His 
widow, Eleanor Touch et, daughter of Baron 
Audley, married again, and survived till 1052. 
She imagined herselt a prophetess. 

Davies, Mary, Welsh vocalist, born m London, 
Peb. 27, 1855, in 1888 mained Mr Cadwuladr 
Davies (died 1905), and retired m 1901. 

Davies, Sir Henry Walford (KL. 1922), com- 
poser, organist, and professor of Music at Aber- 
ystwyth, was born at Oswestry m 1869. 

Davies, William Henry, poet and ‘super- 
tramp,’ was born at Newport, Mon., in 1870. 

Davila, Enrico C ateri no (1576-1631 ),h i storian , 
born near Padua, enteied the service of France, 
and then that of Venice. He was shot near 
Verona by an assassin His great work is the 
Storia delle Guerre civili di Franc* a, 1558-98 (1630 ; 
trans. 1647). [ Dah'vee-la .] 

Da Vinol. See Leonardo da Vinci. 

Davis, Henry William Banks (1833-1914), 
landscape and animal painter, born at Finchley, 
became an A.R.A. in 1878, an R A. in 1877. 

Davis, Jefferson, president of the Conlederale 
States, was born in Christian county, Kentucky, 
June 3, 1808, studied at West Point, and served 
in several frontier campaigns, but resigned his 
commission in 1885. He entered congress in 
1845 for Mississippi, and served with distinction 
in the Mexican war (1846-47) as colonel of volun- 
teers. He was sent to the senate in 1847, 1848, 
and 1850 . and in 1853-57 was Secretary of War. 
Returning to the senate, he succeeded Calhoun 
as leader of the extreme State Rights parly, and 
as such carried m the senate (May 1860) his seven 
resolutions asserting the inability of congress 
or the legislatures of the territories to piohibit 
slavery. The lower house of congress refused 
to concur; the failure of the Democratic National 
Convention at Charleston to adopt like resolu- 
tions caused the disruption of the Democratic 
party ; and the election of Lincoln to the presi- 
dency was an immediate result. In January 1861 
Mississippi seceded from the Union ; a few weeks 
later Davis was chosen provisional president of 
the Confederate States, an appointment confirmed 
for six years m November. The history of his 
presidency is that of the war of 1861-65 (see the 
articles on Grant, Sherman, Lee, and Stonewall 
Jackson). In May 1865, after the collapse of his 
government, Davis was captured by Union 
cavalry, imprisoned for two years in Fortress 
Monroe on Hampton Roads, then released on 
bail. Though indicted for treason, he was never 
brought to trial j^'fcnd he was included in the 
amnesty of 1808. After 1879 he resided on an 
estate bequeathed to linn in Mississippi. In 1881 
he published The Rise and Fall of the Confedenitr 
Government. He died 6th December 1889; m 
1893 his remains were translated lrmn New 
Orleans to Richmond. See Lives by Alfriend 
(1808k Pollard (1809), and his widow (2 vols. 1891) ; 
also Craven ’8 Prison-life of Jefferson Davis (I860). 

Davis, John, navigator, was born at Sandridge, 
near Dartmouth, about 1550, and undertook in 
1585-87 three Arctic voyages in search of a north- 
west passage. In the last voyage he sailed with a 
barque of apparently not over twenty tons as far 
as 78* N. lai., and discovered Davis Strait. He 
next made two ill-flited voyages towards the South 
Seas and as pilot of a Dutch vessel to the East 
Indies. In his last voyage as pilot of an English 
ship he was killed by Japanese pirates at Bintang, 


neAr Singapore, 30th December 1005. His World’s 
Hydrographical V Description (1595) and The Sea- 
man’s Secrets (1594) were edited by Captain A. H. 
Markham (Hakluyt Soc. 1878). See Life by Sir 
Clements R. Markham (1889). 

Another John Davis, of Limehouse, a navi- 
gator to the East Indies, died at Batavia in 1022, 
having published in 1618 A Ruter or Briefs Direc- 
tion for Readie Sailings into the East India. 

Davis, Moll ( fo . 1669), an actress and dancer, 
mother by Charles II. of Lady Mary Tudor, 
whose son was the Earl of Derwentwater (q.v.). 

Davis, Richard Harding (1864-1916), born at 
Philadelphia, wrote novels and plays, and was a 
famous war correspondent. 

Davis, Thomas Osborne (1814-45), Irish poet 
and patnot, was born at Mallow, the son of an 
army surgeon, and studied at Trinity College, 
Dublin Called to the Irish bar in 1838, he joined 
the Repeal Association though a Protestant, and 
m 1841 became joint-editor with John Dillon of 
the Dublin Morning Register. In 1842, with 
Dillon and Duffy, he founded the Nation news- 
paper, ‘to direct the popular mind to the great 
end of nationality.' His Poems and Essays were 
published in 1846 (new ed. 1915), Prose Writings 
in 1890. See Memoirs (1890) and Short Life (1896) 
by Sir C. G Duffy. 

Davis, William (1627-90), a Gloucestershire 
highwayman, known as the ‘Golden Farmer' from 
Ins always paying in gold. He was hanged for 
shooting a pursuing butcher. 

Davison, Mrs. See Goddard, Arabella. 

Davison, William (c. 1541-1608), Queen Eliza- 
beth's secretary in 1580-87, and her stalking-horse 
in the execution of Mary Stuart, after which he 
was imprisoned for two years in the Tower. 

Davitt, Michaej. founder of the Irish Land 
League, was born, a peasant’s son, at Straid, 
County Mayo, in 1S46. E\icted from their small 
holding, the family emigrated to Haslingden in 
Lancashire (1851); and here m 1857 the boy lost 
lus right arm through a machinery accident in a 
cotton-factory. In 1866 he joined the Fenian 
movement, and was sentenced in 1870 to fifteen 
yeais’ penal servitude. He was released in 1877 ; 
and, supplied with fluids from the States, 
began an anti-landlord crusade which culminated 
in the Land League (October 21, 1879). Davitt 
was thenceforward m frequent collision with the 
government, and from February 1881 to May 1S82 
was imprisoned in Portland for breaking his 
ticket-of-leave. His Leaves fiom a Prison Diary 
were published in 1885. A strong Home Ruler, 
but Socialistic on the question of land nationalisa- 
tion, after the split in the party he opposed Mr 
Paniell (q.v.), and was returned to parliament in 
1S92 as an anti-Patnellite, but unseated on the 
ground of clerical intimidation. In 1895 he was 
returned unopposed by South Mayo, but resigned 
in 1899 He tiled 30th May 1906. [Dah'vilt. ] 

Davout (not Davoust), Louis Nicolas, French 
marshal, was born 10th May 1770, at Anuoux, 
in Burgundy; was educated with Bonaparte 
at the military school of Brienne. As general 
he accompanied Bonaparte to the East, and 
mainly secured the victory at Aboukir. A mar- 
shal of the empire (1804), he acted a brilliant part 
at Austerlitz (1805) and Auerstkdt, and was made 
Duke of Auerstadt (1808). At Eckimthl and at 
Wagram he checked tile Austrians’ attack, and in 
1811 was created Prince of Eckimihl. As aover- 
nor of Poland he ruled that country with the 
harshest despotism ; in the Russian campaign of 
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1812 he gathered fresh laurels on the fields of 
Mohilev and Vitebsk. After the retreat from 
Moscow he became governor-general of the Han so 
towns, and at Hamburg maintained a regime ot 
repression till the first restoration of the Bour- 
bons. On Bonaparte's return from Elba, Davout, 
was appointed war minister ; and after Waterloo 
he received the command of the remnant of the 
French anny under the walls of Paris. In 1810 
he was made a peer of France. He died June 1, 
1828. See his Correspondance (5 vols 1885-87), 
and Lives by Chenier (1880), his daughter, the 
Marquise Blocqueville (3 vols. 1870-80), and 
Montegut (1882). [Dah-voo.] 

Davy, David Elisha (1769-1851), a Suffolk 
antiquary, who lived at Yoxford and Ufford 

Davy, Edward ( 1806-85), telegraphic inventor, 
born at Ottery St Mary, went out to Australia in 
1839, and died at Malmesbmy, Victoria. 

Davy, Sir Humphry, chemist, was born 17th 
December 1778, at Penzance, where his father 
was a wood-carver At the school there and at 
Truro he developed a taste for story-telling, 
poetry, and angling, and for experimental science 
In 1795 he was apprenticed to a Penzance suigeou. 
wrote veTses, made chemical experiments, entered 
on an encyclopaedic course of study, and in 1797 
seriously took up chemistry. Dr Bed does (q v ), 
who in 1798 established a Pneumatic Institute at 
Clifton, took him as his assistant. Here he met 
Coleridge and Southey, and experimented on the 
respiration of gases (more than once nearly losing 
his life), and discovered the effect of laughing- 
gas. The account in his Researches, Chemical 
and Philosophical ( 1799) led to his appointment as 
lecturer to the Royal Institution. He delivered 
his first lecture in 1801 ; and his eloquence and 
the novelty of his experiments soon attracted 
brilliant audiences In 1803 he began researches 
in agriculture, on which he delivered his epoch- 
making lectures — Elements of Agricultural Chem- 
istry (1813). His fame chiefly rests in the views 
originated in his Bakenan lecture On Some Chemi- 
cal Agencies of Electricity (1806), followed up by 
the grand discovery that the alkalies and 
earths are compound substances formed by 
oxygen united with metallic bases. He first 
deco m posed potash in 1807 ; when he saw tho 
globules of the new metal, jmfassium, his delight 
was ecstatic. He next decomposed soda and the 
alkaline earths, baryta, strontia, lime, and mag- 
nesia ; and discovered the new metals, sodium, 
barium, strontium , calcium, and magnesium. The 
earths proper he proved to consist of metals 
united to oxygen. He lectured in Dublin in 1808- 
9, and received the LL.D. of Trinity College. In 
1812 Davy was knighted, and married Mrs 
Apreece, nit Jane Kerr (1780-1855), a lady of con- 
siderable wealth ; in 1813 he resigned the chemical 
chair of the Royal Institution, when he was 
elected honorary professor of Chemistry. To 
investigate his new theory of volcanic action he 
visited the Continent with Faraday, and was 
received with the greatest distinction by the 
French savans, though England and France were , 
at war. In 1815 he investigated tire-damp and 
Invented his safety-lamp. He was created a 
baronet in 1818, and in 1820 succeeded Sir Joseph 
Banks as President of the Royal 8ociety. In 
2820-28 his researches on electro-magnetism were 
communicated to the society. In 1820 he had an 
apoplectic attack. He twice visited the Conti- 
nent fbr the recovery of his health, and died at 
Geneva 29th May 1829. Among his writings were 
Elements of Chemical Philosophy (1812) ; On th 


Safety-lamp (1818); Salmonta, or Days of Fly- 
fishing (1828); and Consolations in Travel (1830)— 
all included in his Collected Works (9 vols. 1839- 
40). See Memoirs (1836) by his brother, John 
Davy, M.D. (1790-1868), who also wrote on 
Ceylon, physiology, the Ionian Islands, Ac. ; Sir 
Humphry’s Fragmentary Remains (1858) ; and 
Lives by Dr Paris (1831)nnd Dr T.E.Thorpe (1896). 

Davy, John (1763-1824), composer of ‘The 
Bay of Biscay,’ Ac., was born, an illegitimate 
child, atCreody Bridge, near Exeter; was brought 
up by his uncle, an harmonious blacksmith ; 
played and taught music at Exeter and London ; 
and in London died penniless. 

Davys, John. See Davis. 

Dawe, George, R.A. (1781-1829), a London 
mezzotinter and portrait-painter. Ilia father, 
Philip Dawe, and a brother, Henry Edward 
(1790-1848), were both also mezzotmteis. 

Dawes, Charles Gates, Republican Vice-Presi- 
dent of U S.A under Coolulge, 1925-1929, finan- 
cier, mid general, born in 1865 at Marietta, Ohio, 
was head of the commission which drew up the 
‘ plan ’ (1924) for German Reparation payments. 

Dawes, Richard (1708-66), Hellenist, was 
born near Market Bosworth. Cobet ranks him 
with Bentley and Porson as one of the ‘three 
English R’chards,’ his own masters. 

Dawes, Sophia (1790-1840), born at St Helens 
in the Isle of Wight, was a fisherman’s daughter, 
an inmate m a woikhouse, an office! \s mistress, a 
servant in a brothel, nn.stioss to the Due de 
Bourbon (1756-1830), wife (1818) to his aide-de- 
camp, the Baion de Fenchcies, and perhaps the 
Due’s nmrdeiess (1S30) 

Dawes, William Rutter (1799-1868), astrono- 
mer, was born at Christ's Hospital. 

Dawkins, Sir William Bond (1838-1929; Kt. 
1919), was horn at Buttington vicarago, near 
Welshpool, and educated at Ilo^sall School and 
.Jesus College, Oxford. lie joined the Geological 
Stuvcy in 1862, became curator of Manchester 
Museum in i860, and professor of Geology in 
Manchester in 1874. His books arc Cave-hvvtiug ; 
or, Caves and the Early Inhabitants of Euioje 
(1874) ; and Early Man in Britain (1880). 

Dawson, Georof, preacher and lecturer, was 
born m London, 24tli February 1821, taught for 
a time in Ins father’s academy, and studied at 
Aberdeen and Glasgow. He became pastor of 
Rickinanswortli Baptist Chapel in 1843, of 
Mount Zion, Birmingham, in 1844. But lie 
could not be fettered by theological forms of 
belief, so resigned; anil the ‘Church of the 
Saviour' was built for him (1847), which borrowed 
its ritual from many sources. Since his sudden 
death at King’s Norton, near Birmingham, 30tli 
November 1870, have been published: Sermons 
(4 vols. 1878-82), Prayers (2 vols. 1878-83), Bio- 
graphical lectures (2 vols 1886-87), and Every Day 
Counsels (1888). See Memoir by Crosskey (1876). 

Dawson, Henry (1811-78), landscape-painter, 
was born at Hull, till 1885 was a Nottingham 
lace-maker, then took to art, and died at his 
house at Chisvick, the price of his pictures 
having risen fiom £5 or less to £800 or more. 
See Life by his son (1890). 

Dawson, Jambs (1717-46), the son of a Man- 
Chester apothecary, was bred for the church at 
St John’s College, Cambridge, but having held a 
captaincy in Prince Charles Edward's army, was 
hanged on Kennington Green. His sweetheart 
dieef in her coach there simultaneously. 
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Dawson, Sir John William, LL.D., bom at 
Picfcou, Nova Scotia, October 1820, studied at 
Edinburgh, and afterwards devoted himself to 
the natural history and geology of Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick. He was appointed super- 
intendent of education in Nova Scotia in 1850; 
ami from 1865 to 1803 was principal of M ‘Gill 
University, Montreal. In 1882 he received the 
Lyell medal of the London Geological Society ; 
in 1884 he was knighted ; and in 1886 he was 
President of the British Association. A syste- 
matic anti-Darwinian, he died 19th Novembei 
1899. Among his works are Arcliaia (1858), Story 
of the Earth and Man (1872), Dawn of Life (1875), 
Origin of the World (1877), Fossil Men (1878), 
Egypt and Syria (1885), The Meeting-place of Geology 
and History (1894), and Relics of Primeval Life 
(1897).-— His son, George M Dawson, LL I). 
(1849-95), also a well-known geologist and natu- 
lalist, was born at Pictou, and died at Halifax 

Dawson, Matthew (1820-98), trainer, was bom 
at Gullane, and died at Newmarket. 

Dawson, Nancy (c. 1730-67), hornpipe dancer, 
was born and died in London. 

Day, Daniel (1683-1767), a Wappmg pump and 
block maker, the founder of Fairlop Fair. 

Day, John (1522-84), a native of Dunwicli, was 
an early London printer, his most celebrated pro- 
duction Foxo’s Book of Mai tyrs. 

Day, John, dramatist, studied at Cains College, 
Cambridge, is mentioned in Henslowe's Diary in 
1598 as an active playwright, and collaborated 
freely with Chettle, Dekker, <fec. His Woiks, 
privately printed by A. H. Bullen in 1881, in- 
clude a graceful comedy, Humour out of Breath , 
and Ihe Parliament of Bees , an allegorical masque 

Day, Thomas, author of Sandfnrd and Merton , 
was born in London, 22d June 1748, and thirteen 
months later by his father's death became heir to 
£900 a year. From the Charterhouse he passed 
to Corpus, Oxford, where he formed a clovse friend- 
ship with Richard Lovell Edgeworth (q.v.). In 
1765 he entered the Middle Temple, in 1775 
was called to the bar, but never practised. A 
disciple of Rousseau, he brought up an orphan 
blonde and a foundling brunette, one of whom 
should become his wife. That scheme miscarried ; 
and, admitted to the Lichtleld coterie, he pro- 
posed tirst to Honora and next to Elizabeth 
Sneyd. She sent him to France to acquire the 
French graces ; as acquired by him they but 
moved her to laughter. Finally in 1778 he 
married an appreciative heiress, Esther Millies, 
and spent with her eleven happy years, farming 
on philanthropic and costly pnnciples in Essex 
and Surrey, till oil 28th September 1789 he was 
killed by a fall from a colt he was breaking in. 
His -wife died broken-hearted two years after- 
wards, and both lie in Wargrave churchyard near 
Henley. Two only of Day’s eleven works call for 
mention-— The Dying Negro (1778) and the His- 
tory of Sandjbra and Merton (8 vols. 1788-89). 
The poem struck the keynote of the anti-slavery 
movement; the child's book, like its author, is 
sometimes ridiculous but always excellent. See 
Lives by Keir (1791) and Blackman (1862). 

Daye, Stephen (c. 1610-68), born in London, 
in 1639 set up at Harvard the first New England 
printing* press. He died at Cambridge, Mass. 

D’Azara, Felix (1746-1811), naturalist, bom in 
Aragon, wrote an important Natural History of 
the Quadrupeds of Paraguay (1801 ; Eng. trans. 
1888), and Voyages dans VAmiriqus Meridionals 
(4 vols. 1809). [Da-safc'ro.] 


Deacon, Thomas (1697-1763), a Manchester 
lionjuring clergyman and medical practitioner, 
who in 1733 was consecrated a bishop, and three 
of whose sons engaged in the ’45, the eldest being 
hanged and the second transported, whilst the 
third died before his trial. 

Do&k, Francis (1803-76), Hungarian statesman, 
practised as an advocate, entered the national 
diet in 1832, and played the part of a moderate 
in 1848 and 1866. [Day-ahl<f.) 

Deakin, Alfred (1857-1919), born in Mel- 
bourne, became minister of public woiks and 
water-supply, and solicitor-general of Victona, 
and under the Commonwealth attorney-general 
(1901)an<l prm re- in mister (1903-4, 1905-8,1909-10). 

De Amlcis, Edmondo (1846-1908), Italian 
author, born at Oncglia, wrote novels and stories, 
and books on Spain, London, Holland. Constanti- 
nople [A-mee-cheess.] 

Deane, Henry, was Archbishop of Canterbury 
from 1501 till his death m 1503, having previously 
been prior of Llanthony near Gloucester, chan- 
cellor and justiciary of Ireland, Bishop of Bangor 
(149o) and of Salisbuiy (1500) 

Deane, Richard, born in 1610 at Temple 
Gmting in Gloucestershire, fought through the 
Great Rebellion for the Parliament, sat on 
Charles I.’s trial, commanded afterwards by sea 
and land, and fell m the great naval battle with 
the Dutch off the North Foreland, 2d June 1053. 

De Bary, Heinrich Anton (1831-88), botanist, 
was born at Fiankfort-on-Main, and died at 
Strasburg, first rector of its reorganised univer- 
sity. He studied the morphologyand physiology 
of the fungi ami the inyxomyceta\ [Bah'iee.] 
Debrett', John (d. 1822), a London publisher, 
known by his Peerage (1st ed. 1802). 

De Bry, Theodjt (152S-98), bom at Lifrge, was 
a goldsmith and copperplate engraver who 
settled m Frank fort-on-Mam about 1570, and 
established a printing-house there. [Bret.] 
Debussy, Claude Achille, composer, was born 
22d August 1862, at St Germain-en-Laye. His 
cantata L'Knfant Prodigue won linn the Prix de 
Rome (18S4); the Pi ilnde a VApres-Midi d’un 
Fauns won Inin fame, enhanced by his opera, 
Pelleas et MUisande (1902 : founded on Maeter- 
linck’s play). He rejected melody as ‘almost 
untidy lie.’ He died 26th Maicli 1918 
Decamps, Alexandre -Gabriel (1803-60), 
painter, was born m Pans. His ‘Defeat of the 
Cimbri ’ (1S34) had a great success. [Di-konP'.] 
De Candolle, Augustin Pyrame, botanist, was 
born at Geneva, 4th February 1778, and there and 
m Paris studied chemistry, phjsics, and botany. 
His eailiest work, on lichens (1797), was followed 
by Astmgalogia (1802) and Propriites Medicates des 
Plantes (1804). He flist lectured on botany in the 
College de France in 1804. His Flore Frangaise 
appeared in 1805. For the government he 
traversed France and Italy m 1806-12, investi- 
gating their botany and agriculture. He was 
appointed in 1807 to a chair at Montpellier ; in 
1816 he retired to Geneva, where a professorship 
of Botany was founded for him. He died 9th Sep- 
tember 1841. His greatest work, Rsgni Vegctabihs 
Systema Naturals (vols. i.-ii. 1818-21), was on a 
smaller scale continued in the L*rodromus System 
atts Naturalis Regni Vegetabilis(\7 vols. 1824-73, 
the last ten by his son and others).— 1 That son, 
Alphonse De Candolle (1806-93), published the 
great Gbgraphie Bdaniqus (2 vols. 1856) and 
L'Origine dss Plantes Cultivees (18881; he also 
edited his father's Mbnoires (1S62). [D’Konf-doC.] 
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Deo&'tur, Stephen, American naval coni' 
wander, was born in Sinnepuxent, Maryland, 5th 
January 1779, of French descent, and became a 
midshipman in 1798. He served against the 
French, and in the war with Tripoli (1801-5) gained 
great distinction ; his achievement of burning 
the captured Philadelphia oft* Tripoli, and then 
escaping under the fire of 141 guns, Nelson pro- 
nounced ‘the most daring act of the age.' 
Promoted captain in 1804 and commodore in 
1810, in the war with England in 1812 he captured 
the frigate Macedonian, but in 1814 surrendered, 
after a resistance that cost lum a fomth of his 
crew, to four Bntish frigates. In 1815 he chastised 
the Algerines for piracy, and compelled the dey 
to declare the American flag inviolable. He was 
killed in a duel by Commodore James Bairon, 
near Bladensburg, 22d March 1820. 

De Caus. See Caus. 

Deoazes, ]£lie, Due (1780-1800), French states- 
man, was called as a Fiench advocate and judge 
to the Hague by the king (1806), supported the 
Bourbon restoration, and after 1815 was the 
moderate liberal minister of Louis XVIII. (q.v.), 
who made him a duke. He was ambassador 
in London (1820-21), and held dignities under 
Louis Philippe. In nis later years lie developed 
the coalfields on his estates at Deeazevillo m 
Aveyron.— His eldest son, Louis Charles (1819- 
86), was French Minister of Foreign Affairs in 
1873-77. [Deh-kahz'.] 

De Charpentler, Jean (1786-1855), the true 
author of tne glacial theory, Avas bom at Frei- 
burg, and became professor of Geology at 
Lausanne —His brother, ToubSAiNT de Char- 
pkntier (1779-1847), was an entomologist. 

Deoius, a Roman emperor, whose name in full 
was C. Messius Quintus Trajanus Decius. He 
was born about 200 a.d. at Budalia, in Lower 
Pannonia, and was senb in 249 by the emperor 
Phtlippus to reduce the rebellious army of Moesia. 
The soldiers proclaimed him emperor against his 
will, and Philippus encountered him near Verona, 
but was defeated and slain. Deems’ brief reign 
was one of warring Avith the Goths, and he was 
killed near Abricium in 251. Under him the 
Christians were persecuted Avith gieat seventy. 

Deoken, Karl Klaus von der, Afiican 
traveller, was born 8tl» August 1833, at Kotzen, 
Brandenburg, served (1851-60) m the HauoA r erian 
army, and tlieu from Zanzibar started on a 
journey to Lake Nyasa, winch failed through 
the treachery of his Aiab guide. In 1862, with 
Kersten, he climbed Kilima-Njaro to the height 
of 13,780 feet In 1863 he coasted East Africa ; 
and after a visit to Europe was murdered on his 
next expedition by a Somali, 25th September 1865. 
See Kersten’s Von der Decken'x Jleiscn in Ostafrika 
(4 vole. 1869-79). 

Decker, Sir Matthew (1679-1749), a political 
economist, bom at Amsterdam, came to London 
to 1702, and having made a fortune in commerce, 
received a baronetcy m 1716, and sat in parlia- 
ment. He published anonymously two pamph- 
lets: one (1748) proposed to raise all the public 
supplies from a tax upon houses ; the other (1744) 
contained many good arguments for free tiade. 

Decker, Thomas. See Dekker. 

Decor?, Frans (1884-78), a Flemish lyrical 
poet, was born at Antwerp and died at Brussels. 

Dee, Dr John, alchemist, was born in London, 
18th July 1627, and educated there, at Chelms- 
ford, and from 1642 to 1645 at St John’s College, 
Cambridge, where be studied eighteen hours a 


day. One of the original fellows of Trinity 
(1546), he earned the reputation of a sorcerer by 
his mechanical beetle in a representation of 
Aristophanes’ Peace , and next year he fetched 
lrom the Low Countries sundry astronomical 
instruments. This Avas the first of many foreign 
visits— to Louvain and Pans (1548-51), Venice 
and Presburg m Hungary (1563), Lorraine (1571), 
Frank fort-on-Oder (1678), Bohemia (1583-89), and 
even, it is said, St Helena. He was imprisoned 
under Queen Mary on suspicion of cornpassing 
her death by magic (1555) ; but Edward VI. had 
conferred two church livings on him, and Eliza- 
beth showed lum considerable favour, twice 
visiting him at his Mortlake home, and m 1595 
making him Avarden of Manchester College. He 
Avas constantly in difficulties, though he claimed 
to have found in the ruins of Glastonbury a 
quantity of the Elixir, one grain of which trans- 
muted into gold a piece of a warming-pan. In- 
deed, he appears to have been as much dupe as 
deceiver, the dupe of lus own assistant, Edward 
Kelley, during 1582-88. This knave, who had lost 
both eais in tne pillory, professed to confer with 
angels by means of Dee’s magic ciystal. and 
talked him into consenting to a community of 
Avives. Dr Dee died wretchedly poor, in Decem- 
ber 1608, and Avas buried in Mortlake church.— 
His eldest son, Arltiur (1579-1651), was likewise 
an alchemist, a friend of Sir Thomas Browne. 
Of Dr Dee’s seventy-nine Avorks, only thirteen 
have ever been printed : the rest are in MS. at 
Oxford, Cambridge, and the British Museum. 
They deal with logic, mathematics, astrology, 
alchemy, navigation, geography, and the refor- 
mation of the calendar (1583). See his Private 
Diary , edited by J. O Halliwell (Halliwell- 
Phillipps) for the Camden Society (1842X 

Deering, John Peter, R.A., M.P. (1787-1850), 
an architect, in 1827 changed his surname from 
Gandy to Deering. He designeil Exeter Hall. 

Deffand, Marie dk Viciiy-Chamrond, Mar- 
quise du (1697-1780), one of the most brilliant of 
letter- writers, Avas a member of a noble Bui- 
gundian house. She was educated in a Pans 
convent, and as a girl became famous for her 
wit, audacity, and beauty. In 1718 she married 
the Marquis du Deffand, but they soon separated; 
and for a number of years she led a life of 
gallantry and became a conspicuous figure in 
Paris literary society. She Avas a correspondent 
of Voltaire, Montesquieu, and D’Alembert. In 
1753 she became blind, and in 1754 invited 
Mademoiselle Lespmasse to live with her and 
help her to preside over her salon. The arrange- 
ment lasted for ten years, when a quarrel broke 
out, and Mademoiselle Lespinasse departed, taking 
aAvay with her D’Alembert and others of the 
elder lady’s former admirers. From 1766 Madame 
du Deffand corresponded with Horace Walpole, 
Avho pressed his purse on her when she fell into 
pecuniary troubles. 8he died at Paris. See Cor- 
respondance de Madame du Deffand (new ed. 5 
vols. 1865-67) ; her Lettres a Horace Walpole (8 vols. 
1912 ; ed. by Mis Paget Toynbee) ; and works by 
Asse (1877) and Perey (1898). [Defjonfi.) 

Defoe, Daniel, the author of Robinson Crusoe, 
was bom in 1059 or 1060 in the parish of St 
Giles, Cripplegate, London, the son of Janies 
Foe, a butcher there— the change to De Foe or 
Defoe being made by Daniel about 1703. He had 
a good education at a dissenting academy, and 
was in business as a hose-factor about 1685. He 
apparently travelled in France, Germany, Italy, 
Spain, was out with Monmouth, was in King 
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William’s anny in 1688 ; he became bankrupt in 
1002, but later paul up his debts. lie next 
became accountant to the glass-duty commis- 
sioners and secretary to a tile factoiy. His 
Essay upon Projects appeared m 1697, and he 
became noted as an able pamphleteer in support 
of the king's policy— as in his vigorous poem, 
The True-born Englishman (1701). Ills restless 
pen was active throughout the bitter struggle 
under Anne between the High-Church party and 
the Dissenters ; and his famous treatise, The 
Shortest Way with the Dissenters (1702), hist de- 
ceived and then infuriated his opponents. The 
House of Commons oideied the pamphlet to be 
burned ; and, when tried at the Old Bailey in 
July, he was sentenced to pay a line oi 200 marks, 
to stand thrice in the pillory, and to be impri- 
soned during the queen's pleasure. On the first 
day he suflered appeared his vigorous Hymn to 
the Pillory. In Newgate he continued an in- 
cessant literary activity upon * occasional con- 
formity’ and other controversies, and after his 
release he stiuted his Review (February 1704- 
June 1713), at first a weekly, then a bi-weekly, 
and finally a tri-weekly newspaper. This was 
his largest, if not his most important work, 
embracing in over five thousand pages essays 
on almost every branch of human knowledge. 
During the same nine years ho published eighty 
distinct works, with 4727 pages, as one editor 
computes. His ‘Scandal Club’ was the forc- 
l miner of the Tatlers and Spectators. 

About November 1703 Defoe was released from 
prison through Harley, who procured him em- 
ployment Giving Alms no Charity (1704) was a 
masteily denunciation of indiscriminate chanty 
and national workshops. In 1705 appeared 'Jhe 
Consolidator, a political satire, which perhaps 
supplied a hint for Gulliver's Travels; and in 1706 
The 'True Relation of the Apparition of one Mrs 
Veal , which G. A. Aitken proved to be founded 
on fact or supposed fact Jme Divmo was a 
tedious political satire in twelve books of poor 
verse. In 1704-5 Defoe was sent by Harley 
on seciet missions m England ; in 1706-7 he 
was in Scotland as a secret agent to promote tho 
Union. His History of the Union appeared m 
1709. After Harley’s fall (1708) he found him- 
self able to be a staunch Whig under Godolphm ; 
but on Harley’s return to power (1710) he 
once more supported a Tory ministry In his 
Review he strove in vain to preserve the semblance 
of consistency ; and, playing a dubious part in 
the intrigues that preceded the accession of the 
House of Hanover, he found himself in a general 
discredit which his Appeal to Honour and Justice 
(1715) did not jpniove. In 1718 he was in 
equivocal government service, too ingeniously 
sub-editing Jacobite and High-Church organs. 
Defoe was not scrupulous in his point of 
honour, but it is certain he never was a Tory. 
In 1715 appeared the first volume of the Family 
Instructor , and on 25th April 1719 the first volume 
of the immortal Robinson Crusoe , which, founded 
on the adventures of Alexander Selknk (q v ), 
at once leaped into popularity. Perhaps no man 
in the whole history of literature ever devised at 
fifty-eight a more splendid masterpiece of creative 
imagination. The same year appeared the second 
volume, and in 1720 the greatly inferior sequel. 
In this his most prolific year he also gave to 
the world the life and Adventures of Duncan 
Campbell; the famous Memoirs of a Cavalier; 
and Captain Singleton, a book of great brilliancy. 
In 1722 he issued Moll Flanders, a marvel of the 
Aovelistic art ; The Journal of the Plague Year, 


better known by tho title in the second edition, 
A History of Hie Plague, a fresh masterpiece of 
verisimilitude ; and the History of Colonel Jack, 
which, unequal throughout and actually feeble 
towards its close, is in parts the most charming 
of all his books Later works were Roxana 
(1724), a weaker Moll Flanders ; A Tour through 
Great Britain (1724-26) ; A New Voyage round the 
World (1725); The Complete English Tradesman 
(1725-27), a glorification of money-getting ; and 
The Political Histoi-y of the Demi (1720), winch 
may be grouped with his System of Magic (1726) 
and the Essay on the Reality of Apparitions (1727). 
Other works are his rather ignoble Religious 
Courtship (1722) and The Use and Abuse of the 
Marriage Bed (1727). Everybody's Business is No- 
body's Business (1725) is an amusing diatribe upon 
the insolence of domestic servants. 

Meantime Defoe had built himself ‘a very 
handsome house ’ at Stoke-Newington, where he 
amused himself with gardening and the company 
of his three daughters ; but in his last days his 
aflairs seem to havo fallen into confusion, one of 
his sons had behaved uwdutifully, and he was 
under apprehensions of trouble. He died in 
Ropemakers’ Alley, MoorfieldB, 26th April 1731, 
and was buried in tiunlull Fields. Defoe remains 
one of our greatest English writers, a brilliant 
journalist, an incomparable realist in fiction, the 
master of a simple but subtle and artistic style 
See the Lives by Chalmers (1786), Walter Wilson 
(1830), Chadwick (1859), Lee (1869), H. Morley 
(1889), T. Wright (1894)— who aigues that Robin- 
son Cutsoe is a kind of allegoiy of Defoe’s own life 
—Whitten (1900) ; the studies by Scott, Lamb, 
Hazlitt, Forster, Leslie Stephen, Minto, Dottiu 
(1924), and by W. P. Trent (m Camb. Eng. Lit., 
vol. ix., 1912); editions by Scott, Hazlitt, Aitken 
(1895), and first edition reprints (1925 et seq ). 

Defregger, (1835-1921), Tyrolese painter, 

was born a peasant’s son at Stronach, nearLienz. 
studied under Piloty at Munich, and became a, 
professor in the Munich Academy. 


Degas, Hilaire-Germain Edgari> (1834-1917) 
one of the greatest ‘ Impressionist’ painters, born 
at Paris. See study by Vollard (1928). [De-gah’.] 
De Gerando, Joseph Marie, Baron (1772- 
1842), author and philanthropist, was born of 
Italian ancestry at Lyons. In 1797 he went to 
Pans, but soon fled to Germany, where he entered 
the army of Massena as a private. While with his 
legiment he wrote a tieatise which was ‘crowned’ 
by the Academy and published as Des Signes 
et de VAit de Pensei' (1800). In 1802 appeared his 
De la Generation des Connaissances Humaines, a 
precursor of his Histoire de Philosophic (1808), 
which gamed him admission to the Academy. 
Napoleon made him secretarv-geiieral to the 
Ministry of the Interior. His Visiteur du Pauvre 
(1820) obtained the Montyon prize, as also did his 
Du Perfectionnement Moral (1824). He was created 
a peer in 3887, and died vice-president of the 
Council of State. [Day Zhay-rans-do.] 

De Gubernatis. See Gubernatm. 

Dehmel, Richard (1863-1920), German poet, 
was born, a forester’s son, at Wemlisch-Herins- 
dorf, Brandenburg. He left insurance work for 
literature. See his Mein Ltben (1922). 

D£jaset, Pauline Viroinik (1797-1875), born 
at Paris, played children’s rdles with marvellous 
precocity. Her sou brtUe parts endeared her to 
Lyons citizens. Her principal triumphs were 
won at the ThSAtre du Palais-Royal (1834-44). 
She next played at the Vari6t6s, in the provinces, 
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and In London, till 1859, when she undertook the 
management of the Folies-Dramatiques. She left 
the boards in 1868, and next year received a 
pension of 2000 francs. See Lives by Duval 
(1870) and Leoomte (1892). {Day-zha-zay' .] 

Dekker, Thomas, dramatist, was born in Lou- 
don about 15T0. He was a very prolific writer, 
but only a few of Ins plays were printed. In 
1600 he published two comedies, The Shoemaker's 
Holiday , or the Gentle Craft , and The Pleasant 
Comedy of Old Fortunatus. The first of these 
pieces is one of the pleasantest of old plays, and 
the second abounds in poetry of rare beauty. 
Dekker’s next play was Satiromastlx (1602), which 
held up to ridicule Ben Jonson, with whom ere 
this he had collaborated, and who in 1G19 told 
Drummond of Hawthornden that Dekker was a 
knave. In 1G03 Dekker published a pamphlet, 
The Wonderful Year , which gives a heart-rending 
account of the plague. To the same date belongs 
the very amusing tract, The Bachelor's Banquet , 
in which he describes with gusto the ills of hen- 
pecked husbands. His most powerful writing is 
seen in The Honest Whore (1004 ; part li., 1GS0). 
Middleton assisted him in the first part. In 1007 
he published three plays written in conjunction 
with Webster, the Famous History of Sir Thomas 
Wyat , Westioard Ho , and Northward Ho. The 
Bellman of London (1008) pamphlet gives a lively 
account of London vagabonds ; and Dekker pur- 
sued the subject in Lanthom and Candlelight 
(1008). In The Gull’s Hornbook (1009) the life of 
a town-gallant is racily depicted. The excellent 
comedy. The Roaring Girl (1011), was written 
partly by Dekker, but chiefly by Middleton. 
From 1013 to 1010 Dekker was confined in the 
King's Bench prison for debt, as previously in 
the Counter prison. With Massinger he com- 
posed the Virgin Martyr; and Lamb was doubt- 
less right in ascribing to Dekker the most beauti- 
ful scene (II. i.). The Sun’s Darling, licensed in 
1G24, but not printed until 10.30, was written in 
conjunction with Ford. A powerful tragedy, 
The Witch, of Edmonton (posthumously published 
in 1658), was written by Dekker, Ford, and 
Rowley. We hear of Dekker in 1037, when he re- 
published his Lanthom and Candleliqht as English 
Villainies, and then he drops out of notice His 
plays were collected in 1878 (4 vols.), and his 
pamphlets m 1884-86. See M L. Hunt’s study 
(1912) and Tucker Brooke’s Tudor Drama (1912) 

De la Beohe, Sir Henry Thomas (1796-1855), 
geologist, born near London, served a year in the 
army, and in 1817 became a fellow of the Geologi- 
cal Society, of which he was elected president in 
1847. In 1820 he published a paper on the tem- 
perature and deptn of the Lake of Geneva ; m 
1824 he visited Jamaica, and published one on its 
geology. Other works are a Manual of Geology 
(1831), Researches in Theoretical Geology (1834), and 
a Geological Observer (1853). He undertook to 
form a geological map of England ; and govern- 
ment instituted the Geological Survey and placed 
him at its head (1832). He founded the Geological 
Museum In Jennyn Street and the School of Mines. 
In 1848 he was knighted, and in 1853 elected a 
corresponding member of the Academy of Sciences 
in Puns. [Baysh.] 

De 1ft Borde, Henry Francois, Count (1774- 
1888), Napoleonic general, was born, a baker's 
son, at Dijon. [Bord.] 

Delftbord©, Jean Joseph (1724-94), a French 
financier, bom at Jacca in Spain.— His youngest 
son, Alexandre Louis Joseph, Marquis (1774- 
1842), was a statesman and writer on art ; and his 
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son, LtfoN, Marquis (1807-09), was a traveller in 
the East and an archaeologist. 

Delacroix, Eugene (1799-1863), painter, born 
at Charenton Saint-Maurice, near Burls, entered 
the atelier of Gu6rm, exhibited 'Dante and Virgil’ 
in 1822, m 1824 the ‘ Massacre of Scio. ’ In 1857 he 
was chosen by the Institute Delarocho’s successor. 
See works by Mis Bussy (1907); his Correspon- 
dance , and his Journal (1893). 

De la Mare, Walter, poet and novelist, born 
in 1873 at Charlton in Kent, published Songs 
of Childhood in 1902 as ‘Walter Ramal,’ and in 
1920 collected his Poems. His stories include 
The Return (1910) and Memoirs of a Midget 
(1921). 

Delambre, Jean Joseph (1749-1822), astrono- 
iner } born at Amiens, became a tutor m a wealthy 
family, and studied under Lalando. He first 
attracted attention by his tables of the motion of 
Uranus, discovered by Herscheli m 1781 ; and 
in 1792-99 was engaged, with Mecham, in measur- 
ing the arc of the nieiidian between Dunkirk and 
Barcelona. He was elected to the Academy, and 
in 1803 perpetual secretary of the mathematical 
section of the Institute. In 1807 he succeeded 
Lalando as professor of Astronomy at the College 
de France; in 1814 he was appointed a member of 
the Council of Public Instruction. [Daydon ( J-br.] 

De la Motte, William (1775-1863), a water- 
colour landscape and marine painter, was born of 
Huguenot ancestry at Weymouth. 

Deland, Margaret Wade ( nee Campbell), born 
at Allegheny, Pa., in 1857, was educated at New 
Rochelle, N.Y., and Cooper Union, taught in- 
dustrial design in the Girls' Normal College 
(1878-79); and next year married Lorin F. Delaml 
of Boston. She has published 'Jhe Old Garden, 
and other Verses (1880), John Ward, Preacher 
(1888), Philip and his Wife (1894), &c. 

Delane, John Thadeus, was born in London, 
a barrister’s son, 11th October 1817. Brought up 
at Easthampstead m Berkshire, and educated at 
private schools and King’s College, London, he 
graduated m 1839 from Magdalen Hall, Oxloid, 
where he was more famous for horsemanship 
than reading. Mr Walter, however, his father's 
neighbour in Berkshire, had early marked his 
capable character; and in May 1841, not yet 
twenty-four, he became editor of the 'Times. For 
thirty-six yeais Delane held this post, aided, 
however, for twenty-five of them by George Dasetit 
(q.v.). Under him the 'Times attained a circula- 
tion and an influence unparalleled m journalism. 
He wrote no articles, but contributed excellent 
reports and letters. His exposme of the railway 
mania, his attacks upon the management of the 
Crimean war, and hisstrong opposition to Britain’s 
assisting Denmark m 1864 weie noteworthy. He 
resigned in 1877, and died Nov. 22, 1879. See 
Lives by Dasent (190S), Sir E. Cook (1916). 

Delany, Mrs (Mary Granville), was born at 
Coulston, Wiltshire, 14th May 1700. The niece 
of Lord Lansdowne, she married first, in 1718, 
' fat, snuffy, sulky ’ Alexander Pendarves (1059- 
1724); ana secondly, in 1743, the Rev. Patrick 
Delany (1685-1768), an Irish divine, Swift’s friend, 
and the author of a dozen volumes. After his 
death she lived chiefly in London, till her own 
death at Windsor on 16th April 1788. Her much- 
admired * paper-mosaics, ’ or flower-work, have 
long since failed ; but sho is remembered through 
her patronage of Miss Burney and by her Auto* 
biography and Correspondence (0 vols. 1801-02), 

De la Pole. See Pole. 
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Dft la Aam6e, Louise. See Ouida. 

De la Rive, Auguste Arthur (1801-78), elec- 
trician, was born at Geneva, and from 1828 filled 
the chair of Physics there. 

Delaroohe, Hippolyte, known as Paul, 
painter, was born in Paris, 17th July 1797. He 
studied under Baron Gros, and excited admiration 
in 1824 by his * Joan of Arc before Cardinal Beau- 
tort,’ followed by his ’Death of Queen Elizabeth ’ 
(1827)- In 1881 he produced the 'Princes in 
the Tower ; ’ in 1888, ‘ Cromwell contemplating 
the Corpse of Charles I. in 1884, 4 Execution of 
Lady Jane Grey ; ' and in 1837, ‘ Charles I. insulted 
by the Parliamentary Soldiers,’ and ‘Strafford 
receiving Laud's Blessing on the Way to Execu- 
tion.* From this period until 1841 he was en- 
gaged on his grandest work— the series of paintings 
in the Ecole des Beaux Arts, in the execution 
of which he was aided by Armitage and other of 
his pupils. Later works were ‘ Made Antoinette 
before the Tribunal’ (1851), ‘The Finding of 
Moses* (1852), * Calvary ’ (1853), and * Hie Floating 
Martyr. He also executed striking portraits of 
Gulsot (1888), Thiers (1850), Ac. He died Novem- 
ber 4. 1850, having been made a member of the 
Institute in 1882, and professor of Painting in the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts in 1888. See Rees, Vemet 
wnd Delaroche (1880). [Deh-la-rossh'.] 

Dd la Rue, Warren, astronomer and electri- 
cian, was born in Guernsey, January 18, 1815. 
He was educated at Paris, and early entered his 
father’s business— the manufacture of paper- wares 
— for which his inventive genius devised many 
new processes. He took part in the Exhibitions 
of 1851 and 1802, aud tlie Paris International 
Electrical Congress (1801) ; and was president of 
the Royal Astronomical Society, the Chemical 
Society, and the London Institution. In 1878 he 
became secretary of the Royal Institution, and 
in 1880 a corresponding member of the Acadltnie 
des Soiences. He died in London, 19th April 1889. 

Delaunay, Louis ARsfcNE (1820-1908), actor, 
was born in Paris, and made his d£but in 1840 
at the Odeon. In 1848 he trod the boards of the 
Theatre Frangais, and in 1850 became its secre- 
tary. One of the most accomplished actors until 
his retirement in 1887, he found some of his 
greatest parts in the plays of Hugo, Pailleron, Do 
Musset, and Augiers. [Deh-lo'nay.) 

Delavigna, Jean Francois Casimir, dramatist, 
satirist, and lyrist, was born at Havre, April 4, 
1798. He became popular through his Messiniennes 
(1818X satires upon the Restoration. Les Vipies 
Siciliennes (1819), a tragic piece, was followed 
by the comedies L’acole des Visillards and Les 
Comidlens (1821). Hp was made an Academician 
in 1825. His IMs XI. , partly founded on 
Quentin Durward , was brought out inl888. Other 
drmm&rf were Ls Parla, Marino Faliero , Les Enjdnts 
d? Edouard , Don Juan d'Autriche (1885), and La 
Fills du Cid (1889> He died at Lyons, December 
11, 1848.— His brother, Germain (1790-1808), 
wrote vaudevilles aud libretti [Deh-la-vcen-y.] 

Delaware. Thomas West, Lord, the first 
governor of Virginia, arrived there from England 
in June 1610, but nine months later was pros- 
trated by ill-health, and died in 1618. 

DflbrUok. Martin Friedrich Rudolf (1817- 
1908), Prussian statesman, born at Berlin, iu 1864- 
66 reorganised the Zollverein, aud was tor year* 
Bismarck’s right-hand man. 

Defeated, ThAofhile (1852-1928), French 
Foreign Minister 1898-1905, 1914-15, promoted 
the Entente and figured iu Moroccan crises. 

19 


Delesoluae, Louis Charles (1809-71), French 
communist, wAs born at Dieux. His politics 
drove him from France to journalism in Belgium 
(1835), but the February revolution (1848) brought 
him back in Paris, where his facile pen made 
him popular with the rabble but brought him 
imprisonment and a fine of 10,000 francs. He 
escaped to England, but venturing back to Paris, 
in 1858 was sentenced to two years’ imprison- 
ment, and was next transported till 1859. (See 
his De Paris & Cayenne; Journal cTun Transports , 
1867.) In 1868 he started the Biveil, to promote 
the International; in the Pans Commune he 
played a prominent part, and died on the last 
barricade. [Dek-lay-kleez.] 

Delibes, Leon (1836-91), composer of comic 
operas, was born at St Gennain du Val, Sarthe, 
and died m Paris, where in 1865 he had become 
secoud director at the Grand Opera, and in 1880 
a Conservatoire professor. [Deh-leeb.] 

DeliUe, Jacques, poet, born near Aiguee-Perse 
in Auvergne, June 22, 1788, was illegitimate, and 
was brought up by charity. Educated at the 
College de Lisieux in Pans, he obtained a pro- 
fessorship in Amiens. His verse translation of 
the Georgies (1709) had an extraordinary vogne, 
and was bepraised by Voltaire. Its author was 
made an Academician in 1774, and, after holding a 
canon ry at Moissac, was presented by the Comte 
d’Aitois with the abbacy of Saint-Severin, worth 
800,000 livres a year. Us Jardins (1782), a did- 
actic poem, was generally accepted as a master- 
piece. The Revolution compelling Delille to 
leave France, he travelled in Switzerland and 
Germany, and then in London occupied eighteen 
months in translating Paradise Lost . After his 
return to France in 1802 he produced a transla- 
tion of the AZneid (1804), V Imagination (1806), 
Les Trois Rlgnes (1809 and La Conversation (1812). 
Blind in liis old age, he died May 1, 1813. During 
his life he was regarded by his countrymen as the 

S reatest French poet of the day, and was even 
eclared the equal of Virgil and Homer ; but his 
fame suffered a rapid eclipsa See Sainte-Beuve’s 
Portraits Litteraires t vol. ii. [Deh-leel.] 

De Lisle, Ambrose Lisle March Phillipps 
(1809-78), born at Garendou Park, Leicestershire, 
in 1824 became a Catholic and wrote in defence 
of Catholicism. 


De Lisle. See Rouqet de Lisle. 

Delltzsoh, Franz (1818-90), theologian aud 
Hebraist, born at Leipzig, became professor of 
Theology at Rostock in 1846, at Erlangen in 
1850, at Leipzig in 1867. His vast learning and 
exegetical sagacity gave him a foremost place 
among conservative German theologians, while 
his great personal influence over a generation of 
Leipzig students, and a long series of profoundly 
learned books, extended a sound knowledge of 
Old Testament exegesis in Germany, England, and 
America. See Lire by S. I. Curtiss (1891).-- His 
son, Friedrich (1850-1922), in 1877 became pro- 
fessor or Assynology at Leipzig, in 1898 at 
Breslau, m 1899 at Berlin. [Day-leetch.) 

Delius, Frederick, composer, born iu 1868 at 
Bradford, grew oranges in Florida, and settled in 
France. 

Delius, Nikolaus, Shakespearian critic, was 
born at Bremen, 19th September 1818, and 
studied at Bonn and Bsrlin, and in England and 
France. He settled in 1846 at Bonn, where he 
became extraordinary professor in 1856, and 
professor in 1868, and where he died 18th Novem- 
ber 188& His early lectures were on Sanskrit End 
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the Romance tongues, but he afterwards devoted 
himself to English and Shakespeare. His edition 
of Shakespeare (7 vols. 1854-01 ; 5th ed. 1882) is 
a masterpiece. [Daflee-ooss.] 

Della Robbia. See Robbia. 

De Lolme, John Louis (1740-1800), born at 
Geneva, was an advocate there, but about 1700 
came to England, where, in spite of his literary 
activity, he lived in great poverty, always in debt 
and repeatedly in prison. Having inherited a 
small property, he returned to Geneva i^i 1775. 
His Constitution of England was first published in 
French (Amst. 1771) ; the English translation, by 
another hand seemingly, did not appear till 1775. 
The woik, which flattered England, reached a 
tenth edition .(with Life, 1853); its author was 
called by Isaac D’Israeli ‘the English Montes- 
quieu.’ (Th o Parallel "between England and Sweden , 
1772, was an unauthorised translation of part of 
it.) He published also in 1782 his History of the 
Flagellants; in 1790 Strictures on the Union. In 
1810 Dr Thomas Busby tried to prove that De 
Lolme was Junius. [ Deh-lol’m .] 

Delonev, Thomas (c. 1550-1600), English bal- 
ladist and writer of Action. His Jack of Neiubui y, 
Thomas of Beading, and Gentle Craft, with theii 
lively dialogue and cliaracteiisation are not fai 
from the later novel. Mann edited his works 
(1911); see a study by Chevalley (Paris, 1926). 

Delorme, Marion, born at Blois, 3d October 
1613, came early to Paris, where her beauty and 
wit gathered a group of high-born lovers round 
her— among them the Duke of Buckingham, the 
Prince de Cond6 f Saint-Evremoud, the Due de 
Brissac, and the Comte de Grammont. Even 
Richelieu was not insensible to her charms, and 
revenged himself for her contempt by separating 
her from Cinq-Mars, her love for whom was the 
one ennobling passion of her life. Dining the 
early days or the Fronde her house was the 
rallying-point of its chiefs, and Mazarin was 
about to imprison her when she suddenly died 
2d July 1660. See Mirecourt’s imaginative Con- 
fessions de Marion Delorme (1851). [Deh-loi-m.] 

Delorme, Philibert (c. 1510-70), architect, 
was born at Lyons, and died in Palis. See 
monograph by Bacliou (Par 1887). 

Delplt, Albert (1849-93), French novelist and 
playwright, born at New Orleans, died in Paris. 

Deluo, Jean Andr£ (1727-1817), geologist and 
meteorologist, was bom at Geneva, and, settling 
in England in 1778, was reader to Queeu Charlotte 
till his death at Windsor. [Deh-leek.] 

Demades, an Athenian orator of great elo- 
quence but of no principle. A bitter enemy 
to Demosthenes, he promoted the Macedonian 
interest, and was sent away in safety by Philip 
when taken prisoner at Cliceronea (838), but liaa 
not the grace to be honest even in liis anti- 
patriotism, aud was put to death for his treachery 
by Antipater in 818. [Dee'ma-deez.) 

Dembinski, Henry (1791-1804), was bom near 
Cracow, entered the Polish army in 1809, and 
fought under Napoleon against Russia and at 
Leipzig. In the Polish revolution of 1830 he was 
commander-in-chief ; in 1883 he entered the ser- 
vice of Mehemet Ad. Ou the outbreak of the 
Hungarian insurrection, Kossuth appointed him 
commander-in-chief. He was h&nmered by the 
jealousy of Gdrgd; aud after the defeat of 
Kapolna (February 26-28, 1849) was forced to re- 
sign. On Kossuth? resignation he fled to Turkey, 
but in 1850 returned to Paris. He was author 
Of Mbnoires (1888) and four other works. 


Demetrius, the name of several kings of Mac* 
donia, of whom the one sumamed Poliorcetes, 

‘ taker of cities.’ was the son of Antigonus (a.v.), 
and obtained tne crown in 294 B.c. He died the 
prisoner of Seleucus in 288. Several of the 
Seleucid kings of Syria were also called Demetrius. 

Demetrius, or Dmitri (1588-91), youngest son 
of Czar I van the Terrible, was murdered by the 
regent Boris GodunofT, but in 1605 was personated 
by a runaway Moscow monk, Grigoriy Otrepieff. 
the * false Demetrius,’ who was crowned czar ana 
killed next year in a rebellion. See M6riin4e's 
Le Faux Dhnetrius (1853). 

Demetrius Phalereus, orator and statesman, 
was so named from the Attic seaport of Phalerum, 
where he was humbly born about 845 b.c. Edu- 
cated with Menander in the school of Theophras- 
tus, he entered on public life about 825, in 817 
was intrusted by Cassander with the government 
of Athens, and discharged its duties for ten years 
so well that the Athenians erected 800 statues to 
his honour. Latterly he became dissipated ; and, 
when Demetrius Poliorcetes approached Athens 
with a besieging army in 807, Demetrius had to 
flee— first to Thebes and next to the court of 
Ptolemy Lagi at Alexandria. On Ptolemy’s death 
he retreated to Busiris in Upper Egypt, and died 
there of an asp-bite in 288. 

Demetz, Fr£d£ric Auguste (1790-1878), a 
French magistrate, the founder in 1889 of the 
great reformatory of Mettray, near Tours. 

Demidoff, a Russian family descended from 
a blacksmith at Tula, who in the time of Peter the 
Great amassed an immense fortune as a manu- 
facturer of arms. Prince Anatole (1818-70), 
educated in France, wrote Voyage dans la Russie 
Miridionale (4 vols. Paris, 1839-49). 

Democ ritus, a Greek philosopher, born at 
Abdera in Thrace about 470 or 460 b.c., who is 
represented by untrustworthy tradition as 
continually laughing at the follies of mankind. 
He travelled in the East, showed ceaseless indus- 
try in collecting the works of other philosophers, 
and was by far the most learned thinker of his 
age. He lived to a great age, but the date of his 
death is uncertain. The few extant fragments of 
Ins numerous physical, mathematical, ethical, 
and musical works were collected by Mullach 
(Berlin, 1843). Democritus’s atomic system assumes 
an infinite multitude of atoms, instinct with a 
primary motion derived from no higher principle ; 
from their multitudinous combinations springs 
that vast and varying aggregate called nature, in 
which he recognises law but not design. His 
system, said to have been derived from Leucippus, 
was developed by Epicurus and Lucretius. See 
works by Liard (Par. 1878), Brieger (1884), Liep- 
mann (1885), and Natorp (1893). 

Demogeot, Jacques Claude, a French 
litterateur, born 5th July 1808 at Paris, lectured 
at Beauvais. Rennes, Bordeaux, and Lyons, was 
professor or Rhetoric at the Lyc6e St Louis at 
Paris, and later at the Sorbonne, and died 9th 
January 1894. Among Ills works were Les Lettres 
et les Homines de Lettres au XIX 9 Slide (1856); 
THstoire de la Llttiraturefrangaise (1857), an admir- 
able handbook : Tableau de la Littirature francaiee 
au XVII 9 Sikcle (1859); Histoire des LitUraiurts 
itrangires (2 vols. 1880). [Deh-mo-shoh'.] 

Demoivre, Abraham, mathematician, was born 
at Vitry, in Champagne, 20th May 1607. A 
Protestant, he came to England in 1688, after the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and supported 
himself by teaching. Newton’s Prinoipia whetted 
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hie devotion to mathematical studies, and at last 
he ranked among the leading mathematicians of 
his time. In 1607 he was elected an F.R.S. ; and 
he helped to decide the famous contest between 
Newton (q.v.) and Leibnitz for the merit 
of the invention of fluxions. Latterly deaf, 
blind, somnolent (he would sleep twenty hours 
on end), he died in London, 27th November 1764. 
Among his works are The Doctrine of Chances 
(1718), Annuities (1726), and Miscellanea Analytica 
ie Seriebus et Quadrature (1780). [Deh-m'wahvr. ] 

De Morgan, Augustus, son of Col. de Morgan 
of the Indian army, was born in 1806, at Madura, 
Madras Presidency, and was brought up at Wor- 
cester and Taunton. Educated at soveral private 
schools, he ‘read algebra like a novel' (novels 
themselves he devouied insatiably); but after 
four years at Trinity, Cambridge, he camo out 
only fourth wrangler (1827) As a result of lus 
revolt from early evangelical training he did not 
take orders ; law proved distasteful ; and m 1828 
he became first professor of Mathematics m Uni- 
versity College, London. In 1831 he lesigned 
this office, but resumed it 1836-06 ; and he was 
secretary of the Astronomical Society (1831-38 and 
1848-54). A mathematician of the first order, he 
was minutely versed in the history of the mathema- 
tical and physical sciences ; he also devoted him- 
self to the development of the Aristotelian or 
‘ Formal ’ Logic. His works include Elements of 
Arithmetic (1831 ) ; Algebra (1885); Numbers and 
Magnitude (1886); Trigonometry (1887) ; Essay on 
Probabilities (1888); Formal Logic ( 1847) ; Arithme- 
tical Books (1847); Book of Almanacks (1860) ; and 
Budget of Paradoxes (1872; new ed. 1915), re- 
printed from the Athenasum. He contributed 
850 articles to the Penny Cyclopaedia. He died 
18th March 1871. See Memoir (1882) and Reminis- 
cences (1895) by his wife, Sophia Elizabeth Freud. 
—His son William (1839-1917) was a well-known 
novelist and an artistic potter. 

Demosthenes, an Athenian general, who in 
425 b.c. assisted Cleon to reduce Sphactena, and 
who in 418, being sent to Sicily to the relief of 
Nicias, fell, fighting bravely, into the hands of 
the Syracusans, and was put to death. 

Demosthenes, the greatest orator of Rntiquity, 
was born about 888 b.c. He lost his father at an 
early ace. The fortune bequeathed to him was 
reduced by the neglect or fraud of his guardians ; 
when he came of age he prosecuted them, ami 
gained his cause, but most of his iuhentanco 
was irretrievably lost. This litigation compelled 
Demosthenes to the study of the law, and to the 
pursuit of itaa a livelihood. Up to the age of 
thirty he confined himself to 4 speech- writing,' 
and gained repute as a constitutional lawyer. His 
most fkmous constitutional law speech was de- 
livered -personally in support of Ctesippus against 
Leptines (864). He now made his first appear- 
ance as a politician ; but continued to practise 
as a speech- writer until he was forty, by which 
time he had made a fortune that allowed him to 
devote himself exclusively to politics. At the 
beginning of his political career danger threatened 
Greece from Philip of Macedon ; Demosthenes 
from the outset advocated a policy which might 
have saved Athens aud Greece. Intelligent as 
was the Athenian democracy, it was only when 
events justified Demosthenes that his policy was 
adopted. Philip's attack on the state of Olyn- 
thus gave occasion to the Olynihiacs , which, with 
the orations against Philip, the Philippics , are 
Demosthenes' greatest speeches. Athens made 
war with Philip on behalf of Olynthus ; but, 


having failed s to save the city, found peace ex- 
pedient. During 846-840 Demosthenes was en« 
gaged in forming an anti-Macedonian party and 
in indicting JSscnines for betraying Athens. War 
broke out again in 840. and ended in the fatal 
battle of Chaeronea (388). Athens did not with- 
draw her confidence from Demosthenes; but the 
Macedonian party seized on a proposal to pre- 
sent him witn a public crown as an occasion for 
his political destruction. The trial was held in 
830, when in the famous speech On the Crown 
Demosthenes gloriously vindicated himself against 
iLschmes. In 824 Harpalus, the treasurer of 
Alexander the Great, absconded to Athens with 
an enormous sum of money. It was placed in 
the state tieasury, under the care of Demos- 
thenes and others, and when Alexander demanded 
it, half was missing. Demosthenes was accused 
and condemned, but escatied from prison into 
exile. In 323 Alexander died, and Demosthenes 
was recalled to head a fruitless attempt to throw 
off the Macedonian yoke. The battle of Craniion 
ended the revolt. Demosthenes fled to Calaureia, 
and, being there captured by Macedonian troops, 
poisoned himself, 12th October 322 b.c. A. 
Schafer’s Demosthenes und seine Zeit (2d ed. 8 
vols 1885-87) eclipses all other works, good as 
aie the handbooks of Brodribb(1877) and Butcher 
(1881). See too Blass’s Alttsche Beredsamkeit (2d 
ed. 1893). The best texts are Blass‘s (1885-89) 
aud Butcher’s (1903-7). Kennedy’s translation 
(1852-63) is brilliant. IDe-mos'thee-neez.) 

Dempster, Thomas, born in Aberdeenshire, 
about or before 1579, was educated at Turriff, 
Aberdeen, Cambridge, Pans, Louvain, Rome, and 
Doimy. A zealous Catholic, he held several 
provincial professorships, and at Paris was a pro- 
fessor for seven years ; but a brawl drove him to 
England. He inarrir ’ a beautiful wife there, and 
then returning to the Continent, at Pisa in 1616 
obtained a professorship. But his wife’s infideli- 
ties marring his peace, he removed to Bologna, 
where he became professor of Humanities, ana 
where he died, 6th September 1625. Dempster’s 
not too veracious autobiography forms part of 
lus Ihstoria EcclesiaUica Gentis Scotorum (Bologna, 
1627)— an erudite work in which, however, his 
desire to magnify his country often led him to 
forge the names of persons and books that never 
existed, and to claim as Scotsmen writers whose 
birthplace was doubtful. It was edited by David 
Irving for the Bannatyne Club in 1829. 

Denok, Hans, a Bavarian Anabaptist, educated 
at Basel, from 1524 preached something like 
Evangelical Quakerism at 8t Gall, Augsburg, 
Strasburg, and Worms. He died at Basel m 
1528. See R Heath in Contemporary (1802). 

DEnghien. See Enghien. 

Denham, Dixon, Major (1786-1828), an African 
traveller, the comrade of Clapperton (q.v.), was 
bom in London and died at Sierra Leone. 

Denham, Sir James Steuart, Bart. (1718-80), 
political economist, was bom and died in Edin* 
burgh, having returned thither in 1768, after 
seventeen years of exile for his share in the *45. 
He succeeded to a Lanarkshire property in 
1778, and then took the surname Denham.— 
His only son, Sir James (1744-1839X commanded 
against the Irish rebels in 1708. 

Denham, Sir John, a Caroline poet, was the 
only son of an Irish judge, himself of English 
birth, and was bom at Dublin in 1615. He was 
educated in London and at Trinity College, 
Oxford, where Wood tells us he was ‘a slow 
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dreaming young man, and more addicted to gam- 
ing than study' — a taste from which his own 
essay against gaining (1651) did not cure him. 
In 1634 ne married ana went to live with his 
father at Ifigham, an estate to which he suc- 
ceeded four years later. At the outbreak of 
the Civil War he waa high-sheriff of Surrey, and 
immediately joined the king. He fell into 
Waller 1 * hand* on the capture of Farnham Castle, 
and was sent prisoner to London, but soon per- 
mitted to repair to Oxford. In 1641 he produced 
The Sophy, a feeble tragedy which was actekl with 

n t applause at Blackfriars ; in 164S Cooper's 
, a poetical description of the scenery around 
Eghain, itself still read, but more famous m the 
merits of it* greater successors, Pope's Windsor 
Forest , avowedly an imitation. In 1648, being 
discovered in the performance of secret services 
for Charles I., lie fled to Holland and France. In 
1650 he collected money for the young king from 
the Scots resident in Poland, and he several times 
visited England on secret service. At the Re- 
storation he was appointed surveyor-general of 
works, and in 1661 created a Knight of the Bath. 
He was a better poet than architect, but. lie 
had Christopher Wren to his deputy. In 1665 he 
married a young girl, who soon showed open 
favour to the Duke of York. The poor poet ior 
a few months went crazy. About the time of li is 
recovery his wife died suddenly (January 1667), 
not without suspicion of poison. Denham’s last 
years were miserable betwixt poverty and the 
satires of Samuel Butler and others. He died 
early in 1669, and was buried near Chaucer in 
Westminster Abbey. 

Denlna. Carlo Giovanni Maria (1731-1813), 
Italian historian, was born at Revello, Pied- 
mont, studied at Turin, aud in 1758 became pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric there. An anonymous attack 
on the monks (1777) cost him his chair, and in 
1782 he was summoned to Berlin by Frederick 
the Great, in 1804 appointed by Napoleon imperial 
librarian at Paris, where he died. [Day-nee' no. ] 

Danis, St. the traditional apostle of France 
and first Bishop of Paris, who was sent from 
Rome about 250 to preach the gospel to the 
Gaula; in Paris he made numerous proselytes. 
The Roman governor ordered Denis ami two other 
Christians to be brought before him. As they 
continued Ann in their faith, they were cruelly 
tortured and beheaded in 272 or 29a 
Denison, Edmund Beckett. See Grimthorpe. 
Denison, John Evelyn, born at Ossington, 
Notts. 27th January 1800, was educated at Eton 
and Christ Church College, Oxford, eutered parlia- 
ment in 1828, was a Lord of the Admiralty 1827- 
28, from 1857 to 1872 was Speaker of the House 
of Commons, was then created Viscount Ossing- 
ton, and died at Ossington, 7th March 1873. It 
was on his suggestion that the Speaker's Com- 
mentary to the Bible was undertaken. — His 
brother, George Anthony Denison, Archdeacon 
of Taunton, waa bom In 1805, educated at Eton 
and Christ Church, Oxford, and in 1828 became 
• Fellow of Oriel, in 1848 vicar of East Brent, 
Somerset, and in 1851 archdeacon of Taunton. 
Id 1854 be Was deprived for heresy, contained in 
three sermons on the Beal Presence ; but on appeal 
tmt judgment was quashed. A leader or the 
High-Ohurch party, a strenuous opponent of 
secular education, and an advocate of the re- 
storation of the confessional, he died 21st March 
1890. Bee h(s delightful Notes of my Life (2 vols. 
1878-98).— Other brothers were Edward (1801- 
64), from 1887 Bishop of Salisbury; and Sin 


William Thomas (1804-71), Governor of Tas- 
mania, New South Wales, and Madras. 

Denman, Thomas, Baron, bom in London 
23d February 1779, was educated at Eton and 
St John's College, Cambridge, and entered Lin- 
coln's Inn in 1806. With Brougham he defended 
Queen Caroline (1820X and shared his consequent 
popularity. He was Whig M.P. for Wareham 
and Nottingham, 1818-26 ; was attorney-general 
in Earl Grey's administration in 1880-82; be- 
came Lord Chief-justice in 1882, and was raised 
to the peerage in 1834. He retired Prom the 
bench in 1850, and died 22d September 1854. 8ee 
Memoir by Sir Joseph Arnould (2 vols. 1878).— 
His seventh son, the Rioht Hon. George Den- 
man (1819-96), was bora m London, from Repton 
passed to Trinity College, Cambudge, ami waa 
called to the bar in 1846. He was Liberal M.P. 
for Tiverton in 1859-65 and 1866-72, from which 
last year bo 1892 he was judge, being in 1898 made 
a privy- councillor 

Den'nery, Adolphe Philippe, born in Paris 
of Jewish extraction, June 17, 1811, was clerk to 
a notary, but from 1881 produced 188 dramas, 
vaudevilles, &c.— the most successful, Marie 
Jeanne (1845). He was the creator of the Norman 
watering-place, Cabourg. He died in Paris, 25th 
January 1899. 

Dennis, John, critic, was born in London in 
1G57, the son of a prosperous saddler. He passed 
from Harrow to Cains College, Cambridge, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1079. After a tour through 
France and Italy, he took his place among the 
wits and men of fashion, and brought a rancorous 
pen to the assistance of the Whigs. His nine 
plays had little success. The two most famous 
were Liberty Asserted (1704) and Appins and Vir- 
ginia (1709). Pope's Essay on Criticism 0711) 
contained a contemptuous allusion to the latter, 
answered by Donuts next mouth in Reflections , 
Critical and Satirical, which was the commence- 
ment of a long feud. Poor and blind during his 
last years, Dennis died 6th January 1784. 

Dennlstoun, James (1808-55), historical writer, 
was born at Colgrain near Helensburgh, became 
an advocate, and died in Edinburgh. 

Dens, Peter (1690-1775), Catholic theologian, 
born at Boom near Antwerp, spent most of his 
long life at Malines as reader in theology, parish 
priest, and president of the arcliiepfscopal college. 
His Theologut Moralis et Dogmattca, a catechetical 
exposition of ethics and doctrine, is largely the 
Catholic text- book of theology. 

Dent, Edward John (1790-1858), chronometer- 
maker, was born aud died in London. 

Dentatus, Manius Curius, a Roman general 
famed for his noble simplicity, who between 290 
and 274 b.c. defeated the Samnites and Sabines, 
Pyrrhus, and the Lucanians. He died in 27a 

D'Entrecasteaux, Bruni (1789-08), a French 
admiral who in 1792 explored the D'Entrecas- 
teaux Islands, near New Guinea. 

D’Aon. See i£on. 

Depew, Chauncey Mitchell (1884-1928), law- 
yer, railwaydirector, politician, orator, Ac., born 
at Peekskill, New York, wrote Memories (1922). 

Deppe, Ludwig (1828-90), German composer. 

DepretiS, Agohtino (1818-87), an Italian states- 
man, born near Stradella. [Deh-preh'Ues.) 

De Quinoey, Thomas, was born at Greenhay, 
Manchester, 15th August 1785. His father, 
Thomas Qulncey. who died in 1792, leaving £1600 
a year, was a linen merchant with a turn for 
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literature ; the mother was a woman oC culture. 
An elder brother of imaginative temperament 
exercised much influence over him ; and he was 
profoundly impressed in childhood by the death 
of an infant sister. Thomas was educated at 
Salford, Bath, Winkfleld in Wiltshire, and Man- 
Chester grammar-school. He was an apt scholar ; 
he could converse fluently in Greek at fifteen. 
In 1802 his health failed ; and he ran away 
from school to wander ami study in Wales. He 
was allowed a guinea a week ; out restlessness 
impelled him to London, where, failing to 
raise money on his expectations, he underwent 
singular privations. Ultimately he was sent to 
Worcester Oollege, Oxford, on only £100 a year ; 
he disliked the university system, and left m 
1807* It was in Oxford that De Quincey first 
resorted to opium to allay pain ; the use of the 
drug became an overmastering and lifelong habit. 
His mother had now settled near Bath, and at 
Bristol De Quincey became acquainted with 
Coleridge’s family ; and through that connection 
visited Wordsworth and Soutney at the Lakes. 
In 1808 he revisited Oxford ; then went back to 
London, where lie associated with Knight, Lamb, 
Haxlitt, Ac. In 1809 he settled with an ample 
library to a literary career at Grasmere. Here, 
in 1810, he married Margaret Simpson, the 
daughter of a * statesman/ They had eight 
children, three daughters and five sons, two of 
whom distinguished themselves as soldiers. For 
about a year (1819) he edited the Westmorland 
Gazette , and was an undistinguished contributor 
to Blackwood's Magazine , the Quarterly , and other 
‘periodicals, till, returning to London in 1821, his 
Concisions of an English Opium-eater appeared 
in the London Magazine , and at once made him 
famous. From Loudon he returned to Grasmere, 
but Anally left Westmorland in 1828, and settled 
in Edinburgh ; there, or at Lasswade, with only 
an occasional visit to Glasgow, he lived and 
worked till his death, on 8tli December 1859. 
Blackwoods , Tail's Magazine , and latterly Hogg's 
Instructor were for upwards of twenty years tlio 
successive receptacles of his brilliant though 
often diffose aim discursive papers. The Logic of 
Political Economy (1844) and Klosterheim (1839)— 
his sole and not very successful effort in regular 
fiction — were issued as books; all his other 
writings appeared in magazines. The first col* 
lected edition of his works appeared in Amorica 
(20 vols. 1852-55) the fifth was edited by Prof. 
Masson (14 vote. 1889-91). See Page, Life and 
Writings ofDe Quincey (1877); Masson, DeQumcey 
(1881); Findlay. Personal Recollectione (1886) ; De 
Quincey Memorials (2 vote. 1891); James Hogg, 
De Quincey and his, Wends (1895); Sidney Low, 
De Quincey (1011). 

Derbf , Haul or, a title conferred in 1485 on 
Thomas, second Lord Stanley, two months after 
Bosworth Field, where he had greatly contributed 
to Richmond’s victory. The Stanleys were de- 
scended from Adam de AUlithley, who attended 
Duke William to England, and whose grandson, 
having married the heiress of Thomas Stanley, of 
Stafford, exchanged the manor of Thalk in that 
oounty, his wife’s marriage portion, for Stoneley, 
in Derbyshire, and assumed the surname of 
Stanley. In 1405 Sir John 8tanley, who had 
married the heiress of Lathom, got a grant of 
the Isle of Man, which he and his descendants 
ruled MU 1786. — Jambs, seventh Earl of Derby 
(1606*41), fought on the royalist side throughout 
the Great Rebellion, and, taken prisoner after 
Worcester, was beheaded at Bolton ; his countess, 
Charlotte de la Tr4inouille(d. 1668), la famous for 


her heroic defence of Lathoin House (1644) and of 
the tele of Man(lG51) —Edward Geoffrey Smith 
Stanley, fourteenth Earl of Derby, was born 
at KnowBley Hall, Lancashire, 29th March 1799. 
He was educated at Eton and Christ Church, 
Oxford, where, in 1819, he gained the Latin Verse. 
He entered parliament for Stockbridge in 1820: 
and in 1880 became Chief-secretary for Ireland 
under the Grey administration. He supported 
the Reform Bill, and signalised his Irish ad* 
ministration by two bold measures — one for 
National Education and another abolishing ten 
Irish bishoprics. In 1888 he became Colonial 
Secretary, and carried the emancipation of West 
Indian slaves. In 1834, alarmed by a motion for 
secularising the surplus of the Irish Church 
temporalities, Mr Stanley seceded from the 
Whigs ; iu November he declined to join the Peel 
administration, and the Stanleyites maintained 
an independent position; but he held the 
colonial seals in 1841-44. Tn 1844 he resigned 
his seat for North Lancashire, for which he had 
sat since 1882, and was called to the Upper 
House in his father’s barony of Stanley of 
Bickerstaffe, having for ten years borne the 
courtesy-title of Lord Stanley, through his 
father’s succession to the earldom of Derby. In 
December 1845, when Peel determined to repeal 
the corn laws, he retired from the cabinet, and 
in 1846 headed the Protectionists in the Lords. 
He was now regarded as the Conservative leader. 
In 1851 he succeeded his father as Earl of Derby ; 
in February 1852 he formed an administration, 
displaced in December following by a hostile 
vote against Disraeli’s budget. In 1858 he again 
became premier, and in 1859 his government 
brought forward a measure of reform ; a hostile 
amendment having been carried, he dissolved 
and appealed to the country. When the new 
House met in June 1869, he resigned on a vote of 
want of confidence. Returning to power in 1866, 
he passed the Reform measure of 1867 In con- 
junction with Disraeli, in whose favour he re- 
signed the premiership in 1868. His last speech 
in parliament was made (1809) against the Irish 
Church disestablishment. He died at Knowsley 
Hall, October 23, 1SG9. Lord Derby was styled by 
Bulwer Lytton ‘ the Rupert of debate,* and stood 
in the very first rank of i>arliamentary speakers. 
An accomplished scholar, he translated tne Iliad 
into blank verse (1864), and was also a keen 
sportsman and a popular landlord. He cared 
little for office (he refused in 1868 the crown of 
Greece), and more than once injured his party by 
declining to form a ministry, notably on the fall 
of Abenleen iu 1855. See Lives by Kebbel (1890) 
and Saintsbuiy (1892). 

His eldest son, Edward Henry Smith Stan- 
ley, fifteenth Earl of Derby, R.G., D.C.L., 
LL.D., F.R.8. (1826-98), was born at Knowsley 
Hall, and educated at Rugby and Trinity Ool- 
lege, Cambridge, where he took a double first. 
In 1848 he became M.P. for Lynn, and in 1862 was 
appointed Under-secretary for Foreign Affairs in 
his father's first ministry. After declining to 
join Palmerston’s ministry in 1855, he became 
Secretary for India in his father’s second ad- 
ministration (1858-59), and carried the measure 
transferring the government of India to the 
Crown. He was Foreign Secretary in the third 
Derby and flrat Disraeli ministries 0866-68) In 
1874 he again became Foreign Secretary under 
Disraeli ; out resigned in March 1878 when the 
majority of the cabinet determined to support 
Turkey by occupying Cyprus. In 1880 he de* 
finitely joined the Liberal party, and waa 
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Colonial Secretary (1882-85), but seceded on 
Home Rule. See his Speeches and Addresses (1 804). 
—His brother, Frederick Arthur Stanlfy, 
sixteenth Karl (1841-1908), Governor-general of 
Canada (1888-93), was succeeded by his son, 
Edward George Villiers Stanley (bom 1865), 
Director of Recruiting (1916-16), War Secretary 
(1916-18, 1922-24), Ambassador to France (1918-20). 

De RO0. Georgiana, Lady (1795-1891), daughter 
of the Duke of Richmond, in 1824 mariied William, 


Lord de Roe (1797-1874). She was the irifend of 
the Duke of Wellington, and knew nineteen prime 
ministers. See Life by her daughter (1893). 


at Halifax, N.S., aged 102. [Day-ban'.) 

Desbordes-Valmore, Marcelline Fj£licit£ 
JosfcPHE (1786-1859), opera-singer, poetess, and 
story-writer, born at Douai. 

Descartes, Ren & (IAtinlsed Renatus Cartesiue), 
the 4 father of modern philosophy,’ was born 
March 81, 1596, at La Haye near Tours, and 
trained in the Jesuit College at La Fl&che, where, 
a brilliant pupil, he soon became dissatisfied with 
scholasticism. On leaving college he endeavoured 


DeRoaai, Giovanni Battista. See Rossr. 

Derwentwater, James Radclyffe, Earl of, 
was bom in London, 28tli June 1689, and brought 
up at St Germain. He succeeded as thud earl lit 
1705, on the death of his father, who had married 
Lady Mary Tudor, Charles II 's daughter by Moll 
Davis. In 1715 warrants were issued against 
several gentlemen in the north, one of them 
against tue young Catholic Earl ; but he fled from 
Dilston, his seat in Northumberland, and soon 
placed himself at the head of a few retaincis. 
From this point the history of the Earl becomes 
the history of the Rebellion which ended in the 
disastrous encounter at Preston. Derwentwatei 
bore himself with heroism, but, with most of the 
rebel leaders, was taken prisoner, and conveyed 
to the Tower. At his trial for high treason at 
Westminster Hall lie pleaded guilty, and tluew 
himself on the king’s mercy. Every effort foi a 
pardon failed, and he was beheaded on Tower 
Hill, 24th February 1716. See W. S. Gibson’s 
Dilston Hall (1850). 

Derxhavln, Gabriel Romanowicz (1748-1816), 
Russian poet, was bom at Kazan, and in 1762 
entered the army as a private. His talents soon 

S ined him promotion. In 1791 he became Secre- 
ryof State, in 1800 Imperial Treasurer, and in 
1802 Minister of Justice. Grot has edited his 
poems (9 vols. St Pet. 1864-83). [Der-zhah'vecn.] 
Deeagullers, John Theophilub (1683-1744), 
was bora at Rochelle, the son of a Huguenot 
pastor, and brought as an infant to England. He 
studied at Christ Church, Oxford, took orders, 
received three beneflces, and from 1710 lectured 
In London on optics and mechanics. He pub- 
lished fourteen works. — His youngest son, 
Thomas (c. 1725-80), entered the artilleiy, and 
rose to be general. [De-za-geel-yay ; g hard.] 
Desaix de Veygoux, Louis Charles Antoine 
(1768-1800), bom of a good old family at St 


Hilaire-d’Avat In Auvergne, entered the army at 
fifteen, and in 1796 covered himself with glory 
in Moreau's famous retreat through the Black 
Forest. Behind the ruinous fortress of Kelil 
Desaix resisted the Austrians for two months, 
only capitulating, in 1797, when his ammunition 
was spent. His greatest achievement was the 
conquest of Upper Egypt, after an eight months’ 
campaign 0799). He was shot in the battle of 
Marengo. [Deh-zay’deh Vay-goo'.) 

Dosaugim, Marc (1772-1827), writer of songs 
and vaudevilles, whom some have set above 
Btonger, was bom at Fr&us, and died in Pans, 
hfs residence from 1797, after adventurous years 
in San Domingo and elsewhere. [De-zo-zhatf.] 
Desault, Pierre Joseph (1744-951 a French 
tuigeon and anatomist. See Life by L&brune 
(Besangon, 1868). (De-*/.] 

Desbarres, Joseph Frederick Wallet (1722- 
1824), bom in England of Huguenot parentage, 
at the siege of Quebec (1769) was aide-de-camp 


to efface from his miud all he had been taught, 
that it might be free to receive new impressions 
of truth, and served as a soldier In Holland, 
Bohemia (against the Protestants), and Hungary. 
It was at Neuburg on the Danube (1619) that 
there first dawned upon him the principles of a 
new method in philosophy. So in 1621 he left 
the army, travelling, with occasional residences 
in Pans, till 1029, when he retired to Holland, 
where in great seclusion he meditated and wrote 
for twenty years. Vexatious controversies with 
the Dutch theologians probably induced him to 
accept an invitation to Sweden from Queen 
Christina (1648); and at Stockholm he died of 
inflammation of the lungs on February 11, 1650. 
In 1066 lus body was translated to the church of 
Ste Genevieve-du-Mont at Paris, in 1819 to St 
Gennani-des-Pr6s. Descartes’ search after philo- 
sophical certainty is explained in Discours de la 
Methods (1637), and more fully in Meditationes de 
PrimA Philosophid (1641) and Principia Philo- 
sophue (1644). Doubt, not scepticism, is the" 
philosophic starting-point. Applying this test 
relentlessly he found only one proposition that 
could not possibly be doubted : Cogtto, ergo sum: 

* I think, therefore I exist’ Next, whatever is 
cleaily and distinctly thought must be true. 
One of these clear and distinct thoughts is the 
idea of God as the absolutely Perfect Being— an 
idea which we could not form by ourselves, for 
the imperfect can never originate the perfect 
Hence, from the existence of the idea of perfec- 
tion, Descartes hifened the existence of God as 
the originator of it— what is known as the onto- 
logical argument God the Perfect Being cannot 
deceive, and therefore whatever our conscious- 
ness clearly testifies may be implicitly believed. 
Mind or spirit is pure consciousness, aud matter 
is mere extension ; these attributes are mutually 
exclusive, and hence these two ‘created sub- 
stances’ can be united (as in mau)only through 
the intervention of (3od. Body and mind ao 
not really affect each other, processes in the 
nerves and brain are merely the occasion of God’s 
producing in us a corresponding mental result. 
Bo with volitions, &c. Animals (in which the 
rational soul is absent) are mere automata. Des- 
cartes’ celebrated theory of vortices, devised to 
explain the motions of the heavenly bodies, held 
the field till it was superseded by the Newtonian 
theory of gravitation. It was in mathematics 
that Descartes achieved the most lastlug results, 
specially in equations; he first introduced ex- 
ponents, and was practically the founder of 
analytical geometry. Descartes’ collected works 
were published in Latin in 1097 and 1718, and in 
French by Cousin in 1824-26 ; and ills philosophy 
cal works were translated by Miss Haldane and 
G. T. Ross (1911). See monographs by Millet (Par 
18 m and Liard (1882), KunS Ffache/(B n g? tSS! 
1887), and Fouiltee (1893) ; and English works 
Cu »”V , « 1 15 m < 1877 )> Lowndes, Mahaffy. 

Martineau, Miss Haldane (1906). [Day-kart. \ 
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Doschamps, Eustache (c. 1828-1415), a kiench 
poet, bom at Vertus in Champagne, was a 
soldier, a magistrate, a court favourite, and a 
traveller in Italy and Hungary. He held im- 
portant posts in Champagne, but his possessions 
were ravaged by the English, and he seems to 
have died poor. He composed 1175 lyrics, be- 
sides the Miroir de Manage — in all over 100,000 
lines. See study by Sarradin (1878). [Day-shoiW. ] 

Desohanel, Paul EuofeNi Louis (1856-1922), 
born at Brussels (where Ins father lived in exile), 
wrote on politics, Mine, de S6vign6. Lamartine, 
atid Gambetta; became an academician (1899), 
president of the French Chamber (1898-1902, 1912- 
20), and of the Republic in January 1920, but had 
to resign in September through ill-health. 

Deslderio da Settlgnano (1428-64), a Floren- 
tine sculptor, bom near Fiesole. 

Desjardins, Ernest (1823-86), archaeologist 
and historian, was born at Noisy-sur-Oise, and 
died in Paris. [Day-zhar-dann.] 

Desmond, Earl of, a title conferred in 1329 
on Maurice Fitzgerald, along with county Kerry, 
and last borne oy Gerald Fitzgerald, fifteenth 
Earl, who in 1579-80 rebelled against Elizabeth, 
sacked Yough&l by night and was proclaimed a 
traitor. He escaped tlie fate of the garrison at 
Smerwick, but was driven at last from his strong- 
holds, wandered about for over two years, and was 
killed (1588) in a cabin in the Kerry mountains. 

Desmoulins, Camille, bom 2d March 1760 at 
Guise in Picardy, studied law along with Robes- 

E ierre at the College Louis-le-Grand in Pans, 
ut owing to a stutter never practised. His 
confused notions of classical republicanism found 
vent in his pamphletR, La Philosophic an Peitple 
Frangais (1788) and La France Libre (1789), the 
latter published the day after the destruction of 
the Bastille, where he played a dramatic part. 
His Discours de la Lanterns procured him the 
sinister title of ' Procureur-g6n6ral de la lan- 
terne.* In November 1789 he began the brilli- 
antly witty, cruelly sarcastic Revolutions de 
France et de Brabant, which appeared weekly 
until July 1792. His Tribune des Patriotes , how- 
ever, died in its fourth number. Camille had 
been a member of the Cordeliers’ Club from its 
foundation, and early clung to Dan ton. Elected 
by Paris to the National Convention, he voted for 
the death of the king In the struggle between 
the Girondists and the Mountain he took an active 
part, and In May 1793, urged on by Robespierre, 
published his truculent Histoire des Bnssotins . 
On 5th December came out the Vienx Cordelier , 
an eloquent expression of Camille’s and Danton’s 
longing for clemency. Robespierre took fright 
at the reception of (lie third number, and soon 
becaiqe actively hostile. On 80th March 1794 
Desmoulins was arrested with Dan ton ; on 5th 
April he died by the guillotine, not too heroically. 
A fortnight later his loved wife, Lucile Dnplessis 
(1771-94X whom he had married in 1790, followed 
him to the same doom, dying with the courage 
of a martyr. Bee books by Claretie (1875 ; trails, 
by Mrs Cashel Hoey, 1876; and 1908); Godart(Par. 
1889) ; and Miss V. Methley (1915). [Day-moo-lanff . ) 

Desnoyers, Auouste Boucher, Baron (1779- 
1857), Paris engraver. [Day-nxoah-yay.] 

De Soto, Fernando (c. 1496-1542), bom at 
Xerez de los Caballeros in Estremadura, accom- 
panied Pedrarias Davila to Darien in 1519, served 
in Nicaragua in 1627, and assisted Pizarro in the 
conquest of Peru, returning to Spain with a 
fortune of 180,000 ducats. Charles V. gave him 


permission to conquer Florida, and appointed 
him governor of Cuba ; in 1538 he sailed from San 
Lucar with 600 men. The fleet anchored in Tampa 
Bay on the west coast of Florida in May 1589 ; 
and the long search for gold was begun. For three 
ears, harassed by hostile Indians, lured onward 
y reports of wealth, the ever-decreasing com- 
pany continued their toilsome march In 1541 
the Mississippi was crossed, and the third winter 
was spent on Washita River. Returning to the 
Mississippi in the spring, De Soto died of a fever 
on its banks ; and. to conceal his death from the 
Indians, his body was lowered at midnight into 
the great stream he had discovered. Hardly 
half of his followers finally reached Mexico. 
See Lives by R. B. Cunninghame Graham (1908), 
Wiliner (Phila. 1858), Abbott (New York, 1874), 
and Shipp (Phila. 1881); also, the Discovery of 
Florida (ed. by W. B. Rye, Hakluyt Soc. 1851). 

Despard, Edward Marcus, conspirator, was 
born in Queen’s County, Ireland, in 1751, and at 
fifteen obtained an ensigncy. From 1772 till 1790 
he did good service in the West Indies, but was 
then recalled on frivolous charges, proved in 1792 
to be baseless. His demands for compensation 
brought him two years’ imprisonment (1798-1800), 
on his release from which he engaged m a crack- 
biained conspiracy to assassinate the king and to 
seize the Tower and Bank of England. For this, 
with six associates, he was drawn on a hurdle, 
hanged, and beheaded, 21st February 1803.— His 
brother, John Despard (1745-1829), British gene- 
ral, was present at twenty-four engagements, 
mostly during the American War of Independence. 

Despauterius, Johannes (c 1460-1520), a 
Fleming, whose Latin grammar was much used 
in Scotland before the Reformation. 

Despencer, Lord le. See Dashwood. 

Despenser, Huor le, justiciary of England 
from 1260, fell at Evesham fighting on the side of 
the Barons (1265) —His son, Hugh (1262-1326), 
after Gaveston’s death (1312) became head of the 
court party; was banished with his son, Hugh 
(1321), but recalled the next year by Edward II. # 
and created Earl of Winchester ; and, after Queen 
Isabella's landing, was taken and hanged at 
Bristol, as his son was at Hereford. 

Des PCriers, Bonaventure (c. 1500-44), born 
at Autun in Burgundy, was a member of the 
court of men of letters assembled by Margaret 
of Navarre (q v.). In a dialogue, Cymbalvm 
Mundl (1537), under the pretence of attacking 
the superstitions of the ancients, he satirised the 
religious beliefs of his own day. The book raised 
a storm of indignation, against which Margaret 
was powerless to shield him ; and rather than fell 
into the hands of his persecutors he is said to have 
killed himself. His admirable NonveUes Recrea- 
tions et Joytux Devis (1558) consist of 129 short 
stories, both comic and romantic. To Des Porters 
has often been assigned the chief authorship of 
Margaret’s Heptameron. See I^acour’s edition of 
his works (2 vols. 1S66) and a monograph by 
Chenevtere (1886). [Day-payr-yay.] 

Despreaux. See Boilbau. 

Dess&linef, Jean Jacques (c. 1758-1806), em- 
peror of Hayti, was born in Guinea, and fin- 
rted thence into Hayti as a slave. He was 
ught by a French planter, whose name he 
assumed, and in the insurrection (1791) was 
second only to Toussalnt L’Ouverture. After 
the first compromise he became governor of the 
southern part of the island, but soon renewed 
the war t and after infemous cruelties compelled 
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the French to evacuate Hayti in October 1803. 
He was created governor in January 1804, and on 
8th October was crowned emperor as Jean Jacques 
I. But his cruelty and debauchery soon al ienated 
even his firmest adherents, and while trying to 
repress a revolt he was cut down by Christophe 
(q.v.), who succeeded him. [Dcs-sah-leen.] 
Denotes, Jean Joseph, Marquis (1707-1828^ 
a Napoleonic general, born at Auch. 

Da Steal. See Staal. , 

Destouohes, Philippe (1680-1754), born at 
Tours, wrote seventeen comedies, two of them 
admirable— Le Philosophe Marii (1727) and Le 
Glorienx , his masterpiece (1782). [Day-toosh.] 

Da Tabley. See Tabley. 

Detallle, Edouard (1848-1912), a French battle- 
painter, born in Pans. [Deh-ta-ee.] 

Deutsoh, Emanuel Oscar Menahem (1829-78), 
born of Jewish parents at Neisse, in Silesia, came 
to London in 1858, in 1855 became an assistant- 
librarian at the British Museum. He is best 
known by his brilliant article on the Talmud in 
the Quarterly Review (1867). To the first edition 
of Chambers's Encyclopcedia he contributed largely. 
See hi* Literary Remaint (1874). [Doitch.) 

Do Valera, Eamonn, B.A., B.Sc., born in New 
York in 1882, of Spanish and Irish parentage, 
took part in the Easter rising in Dublin in 1916. 
and saw the inside of several prisons. He led 
the Republican Sinn Feiners 1917-26, and then 
the Irish Free State Opposition. 

Do Vere, Aubrey Thomas, poet, was born 10th 
January 1814, third son of Sir Aubrey De Vere 
(1788-1846), Bart, of Curragh Chase, County 
Limerick, himself the author of four volumes of 
poetry. He had his education at Trinity College, 
Dublin, and first appeared as a poet in 1842 with 
The Waldenses , or the Fall of Rova; a Lyrical 
Tale. Next year his Searches after Proserpine 
made him widely known as a writer of verse, 

f ;racefhl, refined, and fluent, if somewhat lacking 
n genuine inspiration. Later volumes are Poems, 
Miscellaneous and Sacred (1858); May Carols 
(1857): The Sisters ; Innisftiil (1861); Irish Odes 
and other Poems (1869) ; The Legends of St Patrick 
(1872); Legends of the Saxon Saints (1879); The 
Foray of Queen Meave (1882), and Mediasval 
Sonnets (1893). From 1851 a Catholic, he died 
20th January 1902. He published also poetical 
dramas ou Alexander the Great (1874) and Becket 
(1876), Essays on Poetry (2 vols. 1887), and works 
on Irish ecclesiastical politics and literary criti- 
cism. See his Recollections (1897). 

DevereiUL See Essex, Earl or. 

Deville. See 8ainte-Claire Devillb. 
Devonshire, Duke or. See Cavendish. 
Devrient, a family of German actors, of whom 
the most talented was Ludwig Devrient (1784- 
1882), distinguished both in comedy and tragedy, 
and especially in Shakespearian characters.— His 
nephew, Carl August (1797-1872), played lovers’ 
parts, and married the diva, Madame Schrdder- 
Devrient (1805-60)— Philipp Eduard (1801-77). 
brother of the latter, was a baritone singer and 
actor* and wrote many plays and the valuable 
Gesehichts dsr den tsehen Sckauspielkunst (6 vols. 
1848-74); he edited Shakespeare with his son. 
Otto (1888-94), also an actor, manager, and 
playwright.— G ustav Emil (1808-72), the most 
gifted of the three brothers, became identified 
with such characters as Hamlet, Tasso, and 
•specially Pose, [Dev-ree-on0 ; properly DsVreent,) 


De Vries, Hugo, botanist, born in 1848 at 
Haarlem, continued Mendel's work. 

Dewar, Sir Jambs (1842-1928 ; kt 1904), from 
1875 professor at Cambridge and F.R.S., was 
born at Kiucardine-on-Fortli, and educated at 
Dollar, Edinburgh, and Ghent. He liquefied 
and froze many gases, and invented the vacuum 
flask. 

D’Ewes, Sir Simonds (1602-50), antiquary, born 
at Coxden, near Chard, sat for Sudbury iu the 
Long Parliament, and was expelled by Pride. 
His transcripts of manuscripts which else had 
perished possess high value, as do his Diaries, 
especially for the Long Parliament. [Dews.] 

De Wet, Christian (1853-1922), had acquired 
fame as a liuuter ere he became conspicuous in 
the Transvaal war of 1880-81 ; and in tbe war of 
1899-1902 he was of all the Boer commanders the 
most audacious, swift in movement, and fertile 
in expedients. He wrote a book on the war, and 
in 1907 lie became Minister for Agriculture of the 
Orange River Colony. In October 1914 he joined 
the South African insurrection, and was talcen In 
December. He was sentenced to six years’ im- 
prisonment, but released December 1916. 


DeWette, Wilhelm Martin Leb*recht(1780- 

1849) , biblical critic, born at Ulla, near Weimar, 
studied from 1799 at Jena, and became professor 
at Heidelberg in 1807, in 1810 at Berlin. A letter 
sent in 1819 to his friend, the mother of Ssud the 
assassin of Kotzebue, cost him his chair; and, 
retiring to Ulla, he completed his Christllcfte Sit- 
tenlehre (1819-21), his edition of Luther’s letters 
(1825-28), and the religious novel Theodore , or the 
Sceptic’s Conversion (1822 : turns. 1849). A call to 
be preacher at Brunswick was vetoed by the 
government; in 1822 he became professor of 
Theology at Basel. His reputation rests on his 
Introduction to the Old Testament (1806-7 ; trans. 

1850) , his manual of Hebrew Archaeology (1814), 
and nis Introduction to (he New Testament (1886 ; 
trans. 1858). [Day Vet’ta.) 

Dewey, George (1887-1917), American admiral, 
bom at Montpelier, Vermont, served in the Civil 
War, and, as commodore in 1898, destroyed or 
took the whole Spanish fleet at Manila Bay with- 
out losing a man. 

De Wint, Peter. See Wint. 

De Witt, Jan, bom at Dort in 1625, was the 
son of Jacob de Witt, a vehement opponent of 
William II., Prince or Orange. Jan was one of 
the deputies sent by the States of Holland in 
1052 to Zealand, to dissuade that province from 


adopting an Orange policy. In 1668 he was made 
graud pensionary. The Orange party, during the 
war between England and Holland, was ever 
striving to increase the power of the young prince 
(afterwards William III.); the republican, or 
oligarchic party, composed of the nobles and the 
wealthier burgesses, with De Witt at their head, 
on the other hand sought to abolish the office or 
stadhouder. In 1654, on the conclusion of the 


war, a secret article in the treaty drawn up be- 
tween De Witt and Cromwell deprived the House 
of Orange of all state-offices. After the restora- 
tion of Charles II., De Witt leaned to the side oi 
France, all the more during the two years' re- 
newal of hostilities (1665-67), in which he saved 
the remnant of the Dutch fleet, and which were 
terminated by the Peace of Breda. The Triple 
Alliance (1660) for a time arrested Louis XIV.'s 
designs upon the Spanish Netherlands ; but on 
his invasion of the United Provinces In 1672 the 


Orange party raised WilHatn to the fhmily dignity 
of stadhouder and commander of the Dutch 
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faroes. The first campaign proved unfortunate, 
which did not improve the temper of the people 
towards De Witt, who had resigned his office of 
grand pensionary. His brother Cornelius, 
accused of conspiring against the stadtholder's 
life, was imprisoned and tortured. De Witt 
went to see him in prison, when they were 
attacked by an infuriated 1110 b, and tom to 
pieces, August SO, 1672. Among his writings are 
his Memoirs (1700) and his Letters (6 vols. 1728- 
26). Seethe Lives by Bimons (1882-80), Knotten- 
belt (1862). J. Geddes (vol. i. Lond. 1879), and 
Pontalis (Bng. trans. 2 vols. 1885). 

Dhuleep Singh (1888-98) in 1848 became Maha- 
rajah of the Punjab, but. after the second Sikh 
war, transferred his dominions to the East India 
Company, receiving an annuity of £50,000 (1849). 
Turning Christian and marrying a Christian wife, 
he lived for years as a Suffolk squire ; but in 1880 
revisiting India, he relapsed and coquetted for a 
while with Russia. He died in Paris. 

Diane de Poitiers (1499-1566), mistress of 
Henry II. of France, was married at thirteen, 
and left a widow at thirty-two; presently she 
won the affections of the boy-dauphin, already 
wedded to Catharine de' Medici. On his acces- 
sion (1547) Diane enjoyed great influence, and was 
made Duchess of Valentinois. After his death 
(1659) she retired to her Ch&teau d’Anet. See Li fe 
by Capeflgue (I860). [ Dee-ahn de Puoaht-yay ' .] 

Diane de Franoe (1588-1619), Duchess of 
Angouhhne, a natural daughter of Henry II. and 
a Piedmontese {according to others, of Diane de 
Poitiers), was formally legitimised, and married 
first to a son of the Duke of Parma, next to the 
eldest son of the Constable de Montmorency. 
8he enjoyed great influence at court under Henry 
IV., and superintended the education of the 
future Louis XIII. 


Diaz, or Dias, Bartolomeu, a Portuguese 
navigator whose residence at the court of John 
II. brought him into contact with many scientific 
men, among others the German cosmograplier 
Behaim (q.v.). In 1486 the king gave him the 
command of two vessels to follow up the dis- 
coveries already made on the west coast of 
Africa. Diaz soon reached the limit which had 
been attained in South Atlantic navigation, and 
flret touched land in 26° S. lat. Driven by a 
violent storm, he sailed round the southern ex- 
tremity of Africa, the Cape of Good Hope, with- 
out immediately realising the fact, and discovered 
Algoa Bay. The discontent of his crew compelled 
him to return ; and arriving in Lisbon, December 
1487, he was at first greeted with enthusiasm. 
But in the expedition j)f 1497 he had to act under 
Vasco da Gama, who even sent him back to 
Portugal after they had reached the Cape Verd 
Isles. Three years later he Joined the expedition 
of Cabral, the discoverer of Brazil, but was lost 
in a storm, 29th May 1600. [Dee-ahe.) 

Dias, Porfirio (1880-1915), born at Oaxaca, 
President of Mexico 1877-80, was repeatedly re- 
elected, but had to resign in 1911. He died in 
Parle. 8ee Life by D. Hannay (1917). 


Dtas de la Pella, Narciso Viroilio (1807-76), 
painter, was born at Bordeaux of Spanish parent- 
age, and, left an orphan, was educated by a 
Protestant pastor at Bellevue, near Paris. A 
snake-bite had occasioned the amputation of a 
leg, when at fifteen he was apprenticed to a por- 
celain painter; in 1881 he began to exhibit in the 
Salon. His favourite subjects were landscapes 
with nymphs, loves, and satyrs; and his forte 
was colour. He died at Mentone. 


Diaz del OastyUo, Bernal (c 1492-1581), the 
historian of the conquest of Mexico, was one of 
the handful of heroes who accompanied Cortes in 
1519. His Historia de 2a conquista de la Nneva 
Espana (1904 ; trans. 1908-16), wutten at the age 
of eighty-four, is invaluable. See Life by Cun- 
ningliame-Graham (1915). 

Dlbdia, Charles (1746-1814), song-writer, born 
at Southampton, early attracted notice by his 
singing, and, atill a boy, composed an operetta, 
The Shepherd's Artifice, which was produced at 
Covent Garden in 1762. He subsequently lived 
an unsettled life as an actor and composer of stage- 
music. In 1788 he began a series of musical en- 
tertainments, which acquired great eelebnty. 
He retired in 1805 with a pension of £200 granted 
him two years before ; it was withdrawn in 1807, 
and Dibdin returned to public life with unfortu- 
nate financial results. Dibdin wrote nearly a 
hundred sea- songs —among the best Poor Jade 
and Tom Bowling. He also wrote nearly seventy 
dramatic pieces. — Two of Ins sons, Charles (1768- 
1883) and Thomas John (1771-1841), wrote songs 
and dramas. See Dibdm’s Autobiography (4 vols. 
1803) and The Dibdlns, by E. R. Dibdin (1888). 

Dibdin, Thomas Froonall, bibliographer, a 
nephew of Charles Dibdin, was born at Calcutta 
in 1776. Having lost both parents when hardly 
four years of age, he was brought up by a mater- 
nal uncle, studied at St John’s College, Oxford, 
tried law, but took orders in 1804. Librarian to 
Lord Spencer, he proceeded D.D. in 1826; held 
the vicarage of Kxning near Newmarket and the 
rectory of St Mary’R, Bryanston Square, London ; 
and died 18th November 1847. Among his works 
were Bibliomania (1809); The Bibliographical De- 
cameron (1817) ; Bibliotheca Spenceriana (1814-15) ; 
Bibliographical Tour in France and Germany 
(1821); Reminiscence t ,f a Literary Life (1886); 
and Bibliographical Tour in the Northern Counties 
of England and Scotland (1838). 

Dick, James (1743-1828), a West Indian and 
Loudon merchant, who was bom at Forres, and 
left over £113,000 to promote higher learning 
among the parish schoolmasters of Elgin, Banff, 
and Aberdeen shires. 

Diok, Robert (1811-60), a self-taught Scottish 
geologist and botanist, was a native of Tullibody 
in Clackmannanshire, and from 1830 a baker in 
Thurso. See Life by Dr Smiles (1878). 

Dick, Thomas, LL.D. (1774-1857), the author of 
The Christian Philosopher (1823 ; 8th ed. 1842) and 
other religious scientific work«L was born at 
Dundee and died at Broughty-Ferry, his home 
from 1827, he having for twenty years before 
been a schoolmaster at Methven and Perth. 

Diokens, Charles, was born at Landport, then 
a little suburb of Portsmouth or Portsea, on 
Friday, February 7, 1812. His father was John 
Dickens, a clerk in the navy pay-office, and at 
that time attached to Portsmouth dockyard ; in 
1814 he was transferred to London, and in 1816 
to Chatham, where the boy, already a great 
reader, got some schooling. In 1821 the family 
fail into trouble ; reforms in the Admiralty de- 
prived the father of his post and the greater part 
of his income ; they had to leave Chatham, and 
removed to London, where a mean house in 
Camden Town received them. But not far long. 
The father was presently arrested far debt and 
consigned to the Marshalsea, and Charles, then 
only ten years of age, and small for his age, was 
placed in a blacking factory at Hungerford Mar- 
ket, where he labelled the blacking Dottles* with 
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half a dozen rough boys. Not only were his 
days passed in this wretched work, but the child 
was left entirely to himself at night, when he 
had four miles to walk to his lonely bedroom in 
Camden Town. On Sundays he visited his father 
in the prison ; and presently they found him 
a lodging In Lent Street close by. On his 
fathers release they all went back to Cam- 
den Town, and the boy was sent again to 
school, an academy in the Hampstead Road, 
for three or four years. When ne was ttaken 
from school no better place could be found for 
him than a stool at the desk of a solicitor. 
Meantime, however, his father had obtained a 
post as reporter for the Morning Herald , and 
Charles resolved also to attempt the profession 
of journalist. He taught himself shorthand ; and 
he frequented the British Museum daily to sup- 

J foment some of the shortcomings of his reading, 
n his seventeenth year he became a reporter at 
Doctors’ Commons ; but all his ambitions were at 
this period for the stage. It was not until he 
was two-and-twenty that he succeeded in getting 
permanent employment on the staff of a London 
paper as a reporter, in this capacity he was 
sent much about the country. 

In December 1833 the Monthly Magazine 
published his ‘Dinner at Poplar Walk.’ Other 
papers followed, but produced nothing for the 
contributor except the gratification of seeing 
them in print. However, they did Dickens 
the best service possible, in enabling him to 
prove his power, and he presently made an 
arrangement to contribute papers and sketches 
regularly to the Evening Chronicle , continuing to 
act as reporter for the Morning Chronicle , and 
getting his salary increased from five guineas to 
seven a week. The Sketches by Box were collected 
and published in the beginning of the year 1836, 
the author receiving £160 for the copyright ; he 
afterwards bought Jt back for eleven times that 
amount. In the last week of March in the same 
year appeared the first number of the Pickwick 
Papers; three days afterwards Dickens married 
Catherine, the daughter of his friend George 
Hogarth, editor of the Evening Chronicle. She 
bore him seven sons and three daughters between 
1837 and 1852, three of whom predeceased him ; 
in 1858 husband and wife separated. 

Success having definitely come his way, Dickens 
for the rest of his life allowed himself scant 
respite. In fulfilment of publishers’ engagements 
he produced Oliver Twist (1837-89 ; in Bentley’s 
Miscellany , which Dickens edited for a time), 
Nicholas Nickleby (1888-39), and Master Hum- 
phreys Clocks a serial miscellany which resolved 
itself into the two stories. The Old Curiosity Shop 
(1840-41), and Barnaby Budge (1841). Thereafter 
a great part of Dickens’s life was spent abroad, 
especially notable being his visits to America in 
1842 and 1867-68 (the latter more felicitous than 
the former), his stay at Genoa in 1844-45 and at 
Lausanne in 1846, and his summers spent at 
Boulogne in 1853, 1854, and 1856. 

Meanwhile there came from his pen an in- 
cessant stream '^—American Notes (1842), Martin 
ChuMxlewit (1848), The Christmas Tales— viz. A 
Christmas Carol, The Chimes, The Cricket on 
the Hearth. The Battle of Life, The Haunted 
Man and the Ghost’s Bargain (1848, 1846, and 
1848); Pictures from Italy (1845), Dombey and 
Son (1846-48), David Copperfleld (1849-50), Bleak 
House (1852-63), The Child’s History of England 

m Hard Times (1864), Little Dorrit (1855-67), 
of Two Cities (1859), The Uncommercial 
Traveller (1861), the Christmas numbers in house- 


hold Words and All the Year Bound , Great Expecta- 
tions (1860-61), Our Mutual Friend (1864-66), The 
Mystery of Edwin Drood (1870, unfinished). Even 
this long roll by no means represents the whole 
of his work. Public readings (1858-70), both in 
this country and in America, private theatricals, 
speeches, letters innumerable, pamphlets, plays, 
the conduct of a popular magazine— first (I860) 
called Household Words and then (1869) All the 
Year Round — and an ever-present readiness to 
enjoy the society of his friends, filled up the 
space when he was not actually writing. That 
he could do so much was mainly due to his 
methodical habits and clearness of mind. But 
it became evident in his later years that he had 
taken irreparable toll of his vitality, and he 
died suddenly, June 9, 1870, at Gadsnill, near 
Rochester (the place he had coveted as a boy, 
and purchased in 1856), and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. The general style of Dickens 
was virile and direct He had full command of 
a nervous English, reinforced by sympathy and 
humour, by drollery as refreshing as ft was un- 
expected, and by a fierce indignation against 
wrong. Critically his work is easily assailed, 
but of its popularity there can be no doubt, for 
it has conquered the whole English-speaking 
world. See liis Letters ( 3 vols. 1880-82); his Life, 
by John Forster (8 vols. 1872-74; 2 vols. 1911); 
Studies by Gisslng^(1898), Chesterton (1906, 1911), 
Swinburne (1913), Dibelius (1920), Qulller-Couch 
(1925), Delattre (Paris, 1927), Straus (1928); Mamie 
Dickens's My Father as I recall Him (1897) ; and 
Memories of My Father (1928) by his sixth son, 
Sir Henry Fielding Dickens (born 1849; kt. 1922), 
Common Serjeant from 1917. 

Dickinson, Emily (1830-86), American poetess, 
born at Amherst, Mass. See her Complete Poems 
and her Life by Mrs Bianchi (1924). 

Dlcksee, Sir Frank (1853-1928; kt. 1925), 
painter, in 1881 became an A.R.A.. in 1891 an 
R.A., in 1924 P.R.A. 

Dickson, Oscar (1828-97), born at Gothenburg 
of Scottish ancestry, was ennobled for his share 
in fitting out Nordenskidld's Arctic expeditions. 

Diderot, Denis, was born, a master-cutler’s son, 
at Langres in Champagne, October 16, 1718. 
Trained by the Jesuits at home and in Paris, he 
refused to become either a lawyer or a physician, 
was thrown upon his own resources, and led 
(1734-44) a life of ill-paid toil as tutor and book- 
seller’s hack. In 1743 he married a young semp- 
stress, who contrived to bring about a temporary 
reconciliation between father and son ; but the 
marriage was not happy, and Diderot formed a 
series of liaisons. His Pensies Philosophises was 
burned by the Parliament of Paris in 1746, and in 
1749 he was imprisoned for his Lettre sur les 
Avengles. The bookseller Le Breton now invited 
him to edit an expanded version of Ephraim 
Chambers’ Cyclopceaia (1727). But in Diderot’s 
hands the character of tne work was transformed. 
He enlisted nearly all the important French 
writers of the time as contributors, and, in place of 
a compendium of useful information, produced an 
engine of war for the philosophe party. For some 
twenty years he stood at his post in spite of 
dangers and drawbacks. The sale of the book 
was again and again prohibited, and its editor 
ran a constant risk of imprisooment or exile. 
D'Alembert, for a time co-editor with Diderot, 
forsook him in despair. But his marvellous 
energy, his varied knowledge, and his faculty of 
rallying his fellow- workers, enabled Diderot to 
carry his vast undertaking to a successful ecu* 
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elusion. The first volume appeared in 1761 ; the 
last in 1766. In his later years Diderot was 
rescued from pecuniary difficulties by Catharine 
II. of Russia, to whom in 1773 he paid a five 
months' visit. He died of apoplexy. 80th July 
1784. One of the most prolific ana versatile, 
Diderot was also one of the most careless of 
writers. He was a novelist and a dramatist, a 
satirist, a philosopher, a critic of pictures and 
books, a brilliant letter- writer ; but his published 
works are far from embodying the results of his 
labours as an author. His efforts in fiction in- 
clude a story in the manner of the younger 
Cr6billon ; La Religieuse, an exposure of conven- 
tual life; and the Sterne-like Jacques le Fataliste. 
In Le Neveu de Rameau , an imaginary conversation 
between the author and a parasite (translated 
by Goethe ; Eng. trans. 1897), the follies of society 
are laid bare with sardonic humour and piercing 
insight. His plays were somewhat unsuccessful 
examples of mmodrama, the happiest efforts being 
two short pieces which were never acted, La PUce 
it le Prologue and Est-il Bon? Est-il Mechant? 
His letters addressed in 1759-74 to Mademoiselle 
Voland form the most interesting section of 
his voluminous correspondence. As a critic 
Diderot stood far in advance of his contempo- 
raries, and anticipated the Romanticists. The 
originality, shrewdness, and abounding vivacity 
of nis criticisms more than atone for lack of 
literary finish. His Salons , remarks on pictures 
exhibited, are the earliest example of modern 
sesthetic criticism. Diderot has been described 
as an atheist, also as a pantheist. See the edition 
of his works by Ass&sat and Tourneux (20 vols. 
1876-77); the study by Rosenkranz (2 vols. Leip. 
1866); Morley’s Diderot and the Encyclopcedists 
(2 vols. 1878); Carlyle’s Miscellanies; and mono- 
graphs by Scherer (1880), Reinach(1894), Collignon 
(1896), and Ducros (1896). [Deed-ro'.} 

Dido, or Elissa, the legendary founder in 853 
B.o. of Carthage, was the daughter of the Tyrian 
king Belus or Agenor. Virgil ascribes her suicide 
to an unrequited passion for iEneas. 

Dldon, Henry (1840-1900), Dominican preacher 
and author, was born at Touvet, Isfcre. 

Didot, a family of French printers and pub- 
lishers.— Francois Didot (1689-1757) had two 
sons, Franqois Ambroise (1730-1804) and Pierre 
Francois (1782-1795). The latter’s son Henri 
(1765-1852) was an engraver and letter-founder, 
producing very beautiful ‘ microscopic 1 types ; 
and Pierre (1760-1853), eldest son of Francois 
Ambroise, brought out the magnificent Louvre 
editions of Virgil, Horace, Racine, and La Fon- 
taine, besides Bojjeau’s works and Voltaire’s 
Henriade. — His brother, Firmin (1764-1886), as a 
printer, and especially as an engraver and founder, 
raised the foimfly name to the highest eminence 
He revived and developed the stereotyping pro- 
cess, and produced singularly perfect editions of 
many classical, French, and English works. He 
became a deputy, and obtained some reputation 
as an author by his tragedies, La Reins de Portugal 
and La Mort d'Annibcd, and several volumes of 
metrical translations from the classics.— Firmin’s 
sons, Ambroise Firmin (1790-1876) and Hya- 
cinths Firmin (1794-1880), carried on and trans- 
mitted the business, as the firm of Firmin Didot 
Fr&res. See works by Werdet (1864), Brunei 
(1871), and Wallon (1886). [Dee. do’.} 

Diebitaoh, Hanb Karl Fribprich, Count 
(1786-1881), a Russian field-marshal, bom in 
Silesia, made the campaigns of 1806 and 1812-14, 
•ttd m the Turkish war of 1829 won the surname 


of Sabalkanski (< crasser of the Balkans *). He 
died of cholefa while suppressing the Polish 
insurrection. [Dee'bitch.] 

Diefenbaoh, Lorenz (1806-88), philologist, born 
at Ostheim in Hesse, studied at Giessen, travelled 
much, and was twelve years pastor and librarian 
at Solms-Laubach. In 1848 he settled at Frank- 
fort, where he was second librarian (1865-76). 
He died at Darmstadt. His industry was enor- 
mous, embracing poetry and romances, besides 
Celtica (1839-40) ; Vergleichendes Gotisches Worter- 
buch (1846-61); Glossarium, Latino-Germanicum, 
medias et infimee cetatis (1857) ; Origines Europace ; 
Hoch - una Niederdeu tsches Worterbuch (with 
Wulcker, 1874-86). [Dec-fen-bakhh.) 

Dieffenbach, Johann Friedrich (1794-1847), 
surgeon, was born at Konigsberg, and in 1832 
became extraordinary, in 1840 ordinary, professor 
of Surgery at Berlin, He was especially distin- 
guished in transplanting new noses and lips. 

Diepenbeeck, Abraham van (c. 1596-1676), 
painter, born at Bois-le-Duc, studied under 
Rubens in Antwerp, and after a residence in Italy 
returned to be his assistant. He first devoted 
himself to glass-painting, but soon turned to oil- 
painting and designing. He visited England in 
the reign of Charles I., and afterwards was much 
employed by the Duke of Newcastle, drawing the 
plates for his folio on Horsemanship (Ant. 1657). 
He was president of the Antwerp Academy from 
1641. [Dee-pen-baik.] 

Diesel, Rudolf (1358-1913), was born in Pans 
of German parentage, and invented the Diesel 
oil-engine. [Deez'-el. J 

Diesterweg, Friedrich Adolf Wilhelm 
(1790-1866), educationist, was born at Siegeu 
and died in Boiliu. [ Dees-ter-vaygh.] 

Dietrich of Bern, See Theodoric. 

Dietz, Feodor (1818-70), historical painter, 
born at Neuustetten in Baden, died suddenly 
during the Franco-German war in France. [Deetz.] 
Dlez, Friedrich (1794-1876), Romance phil- 
ologist, was born at Giessen, and educated there 
and at Gottingen, with one short interval in 
1813 of campaigning as & volunteer. In 1818 he 
saw Goethe at Jena, and by him was directed to 
the study of Provencal. From 1822 he lived 
at Bonn, and in 1880 became professor of the 
Romance Languages. His AUspan. Romanzen 
(1821) was followed by a series of works on the 
Romance languages, of which the greatest are 
Graminatik der Romanischen Spracheii (1886-38; 
5th ed. 1882) and Etymologischcs Worlerbuch der 
Romanischen Sprachen (1863 ; 5th ed. 1887 ; Eng. 
trans. 1864). See works by Sachs (1878X Brey- 
mann (1878), and Stengel (1883-94). [Deetz.] 

n , Sir Kenelm, was born at Gayhurst, 
iwport Pacnell, 11th July 1608. His 
father. Sir Everard Digby (1578-1606), in 1592 
came into a large estate, but seven years later 
turned Catholic, and was hanged as a Gunpowder 
conspirator. A Life of him appeared in 1896. 
Kenelm himself was bred a Catholic, but in 1618, 
after a half-year in Spain, entered Gloucester 
Hall, Oxford (now Worcester College). He left 
it in 1620 without a degree, and spent nearly 
three years abroad, in Florence chiefly. At 
Madrid he fell in with Prince Charles, and, fol- 
lowing him back to England, was knighted, and 
entered his service, hi 1625, after a singular 
courtship, he secretly married 1 that celebrated 
beau tie and courtezans,’ Venetia Stanley (1600- 
83), who had been his playmate in childhood. 
With two privateers he sailed in 1623 to the 
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Mediterranean, and on 11th June vanquished a 
French and Venetian squadron off Soanderoon. 
On his beloved wife’s death he withdrew to 
Gnsham College, and there passed two hennit- 
like years, diverting himself with chemistry and 
the professors' good conversation. Meanwhile 
he had turned Protestant, but. ‘looking back,’ 
in 1686 he announced to Laud his reconversion; 
and his tortuous conduct during the Great Re- 
hellion was dictated, it seems, by his zeal Tor 
Catholicism He was imprisoned by the parlia- 
ment (1648-48), and had nis estate confiscated ; 
was at Rome (1645-47), where he finished by 
'hectoring at his Holiness and thrice revisited 
England (1649-51-54), the third time staying two 
years, and entering into close relations with 
Cromwell. At the Restoration, however, he 
retained his office of chancellor to Queen Hen- 
rietta Maria. He was one of the first members of 
the Royal Society (1668k and died 11th June 
1665. ^The very Pliny of our age for lying,' said 
Stubbes of Digby, whom Evelyn terms ‘an arrant 
mountebauk.’ Yet he was a friend of Descartes 


and Sir Thomas Browne ; he could appreciate the 
discoveries of Harvey, Bacon, and Galileo. His 
'powder of sympathy,' really perhaps invented by 
Sir Gilbert Inlbot, is described in one of fifteen 
works by him. See his bombastic Memoirs, deal- 
ing with his courtship (ed. by 8ir H. Nicolas, 1827); 
his Journal of the Scanderoon Voyage (1868) ; Li ves 
by a descendant (1896), and H. M. Digby (1912). 

Digby, Kknelm Henry, born in 1800, the 
youngest son of the dean of Clonfert, graduated 
from Trinity, Cambridge, in 1819, and in 1822 
published The Broad Stone of Honour — * that 
noble manual for gentlemen,’ as Julius Hare 
called it, ‘that volume which, had I a son, I 
would place in his hands, charging him to love 
it next to his Bible.* It was much altered in the 
1828 and subsequent editions (the latest 1877), its 
author having meanwhile turned Catholic. He 
died in London, where most of his long life was 
spent, 22d March 1880. Of fourteen other works 
(82 vols. 1881-74) all the last eight were poetry. 
See a Memoir (1919) by B. Holland. 


Higgle, Joseph Robert (1849-1917), was for 
three years a curate, and then 1879-97 a member 
of the Loudon School Board, of which he was 
several times the (clericalist) chairman. 

Dilke, Charles Wentworth, critic and jour- 
nalist, was bom December 8, 1789, graduated at 
Cambridge, edited Old English Plays (0 vols 
1814-18), and served for twenty years in the navy 
pay-offiee. In 1880 he became proprietor of the 
Athenaum, and edited it until 1846, when he took 
over the Daily News and managed it for three 
years. He died at Alice Holt, Hants, August 10, 
1864. See short Life by Sir Charles Dilke pre- 
yed to Papers of a Critic (2 vols. 1875).— His only 
son, Sir Charles Wentworth Dilke, was bom 
in London, February 18, 1810, and educated at 
Westminster, and Trinity Hall, Cambridge. He 
studied law, but never practised. One of the 
moat active originators of the Great Exhibition 
of 1861, he refused a knighthood and a large 
pecuniary inward; but in 1862 he accepted a 
baronetcy. In 1865 he became Liberal M.P. for 
Wallingford. In 1869 went as English commis- 
sioner to the horticultural exhibition at St 
Petersburg. where on 10th May he died sud- 
denly, — His son, Sir Charles Wentworth 
Dilkb (1848-1 91 Ik bom at Chelsea, graduated 
from Trinity HeU, Cambridge, as liead of the 
law tripos in I860, end was called to the 
bar. His travels in Canada and the United 


States, Australia, and New Zealand he described 
in Greater Britain (1868). He was returned to 
parliament for Chelsea iu 1868. A doctrinaire 
Radical, and once at least an avowed Republican, 
he yet held office as Under-secretary tor Foreign 
Affairs and President of the Local Government 
Board under Mr Gladstone. In 1885 he married 
the widow of Mark Pattison (nie Emilia Franoes 
Strong), herself the author of Claude Lorrain, sa 
Vie et ses CEuvres (1884), The Shrine of Death (1886), 
&c. His connection with a divorce case led to 
defeat in 1886 and temporary retirement. Author 
of European Politics (1887), Problems of Greater 
Britain (1890), and The British Empire (1899), he 
organised the labour members into an influential 
party, was an authority on defenoe and foreign 
relations. He returned to public life in 1892 as 
M.P. for the Forest of Dean. See Life by Gwynne 
and Tuckwell (1917). 

Dlllenius, Johann Jakob (1687-1747X bom at 
Darmstadt, from 1728 was professor of Botany 
at Ovfoid. See Life by Schilling (Hamb. 1889). 

Dlllmann, Christian Friedrich August 
(1823-94), orientalist, born in WUrteraberg, 
studied at Tilbingen under Ewald, and in 1846- 
48 visited the libraries at Paris, London, and 
Oxford, cataloguing Ethiopia MSS., and return- 
ing to Tdbiugen. In 1854 he accepted a call 
to Kiel, where he became professor of Oriental 
Languages in I860, but was transferred in 1864 
to the chair of Old Testament Exegesis at Giessen, 
which in 1809 he resigned to become Hengsten- 
berg’s successor at Berlin. The first authority 
on the Ethiopic languages, he became in 1877 a 
member of the Berlin Academy, was president 
of the fifth International Congress of Orientalists, 
and edited its Abhandlungen(& vols. 1881-82). 

Dillon, John (1851-1927), the son of John Blake 
Dillon (1810-66), who was a leader of the Young 
Ireland party, an exile in 1848-55, and member 
for County Tipperary in 1805-66. Born in New 
York, and educated at the Catholic University of 
Dublin, John Dillon became a doctor. He identi- 
fied himself with the Pamellite movement and in 
1880 was returned for County Tipperary. In 
parliament he distinguished himself by the 
violence of his language, while speeches de- 
livered by him in Ireland led to his imprison- 
ment in 1881, 1881-82, and 1888. From 1888 to 
1885 he was absent from political life on account 
of ill-health ; but from 1885 to 1918 he sat for 
East Mayo. He was one of the chief promoters 
of the ‘Plan of Campaign.* In 1896-99 he was 
head of the Anti-Parnellite party, in 1918 of the 
Nationalist remnant. 


ismon, »ir John Talbot, Bart. (e. 1740-1805), 
an Irish writer on Spanish subjects. 

Dimadale, Thomas (1712-1800), a physician 
who wrote on inoculation, went to Russia in 
1768 and 1784 to inoculate the Empress Catha- 
rine, and sat for Hertford in two parliaments. 

Diadorf, Wilhelm (1802-88X a Greek scholar, 
editor of Aristophanes, iEschylus, Sophocles, 
&$., was bom at Leipzig, where his fether was 
Oriental professor. In 1827 he declined a chair 
at Berlin, but in 1828 accepted one at Leipzig, 
which he resigned in 1883 to devote himselfto 

y t ®J"; y v w !!Sl , Hm « * nd Me brother 

Ludwig (1805-71) he edited Stephanos* Thesaurus 
Grceccs Ungues (1882-06). 
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Munich, Weimar, and Vienna. He was ennobled 
in 1870. His collected works All 12 vole. (1877) 
See two worka by Rodenberg (Berl. 1882-91). 

Dinwiddle, Robert (e. 1090-1770), born in 
Scotland, was governor of Virginia from 1752 
to 1758, when he was recalled, alter precipitating 
the French and Indian war, and rendering him- 
self generally unbearable to the Americans. 

Dio Cassius. See Dion Cassius. 

Diocletian. Valerius Dioclktianus, Roman 
emperor, was humbly born near Salona, in Dal- 
matia, in 245. He served with distinction 
under Probus and Attrelian, accompanied Cams 
on his Persian campaign, and was proclaimed 
emperor in 284 by the army at Clialcedou. 
Diocletian's first vears of government were 
so molested by the incursions of barbarians 
that he took Maximian as colleague in the 
empire, assigning to him the western division 
(280). Still the Persians menaced the east, the 
Germans and other barbaiians the west; and for 
its greater security Diocletian subjected the 
Roman empire to a fourfold division, Constantins 
Chlorus and Galerius being proclaimed Caesars 
(292). Diocletian retained the East, with Nico* 
media as his seat of government ; Maximian kept 
Italy and Africa ; Constantins took Britain, Gaul, 
and Spain ; while Galerius had Illyncum and the 
valley of the Danube. Britain, after maintaining 
independence under Carausius and Alleetus, was 
In 2tHJ restored to the empire ; the Peisians were 
defeated in 298; and the Marcomanm and other 
northern barbarians were driven beyond the 
Roman frontier. In 803 there was a severe per- 
secution of the Christians. Diocletian, after 
twenty -one years' cares of empire, abdicated 
in 805, compelling Maximian to do likewise ; 
and building a palace (now the heart of modern 
SlMlato, named from it) near Salona on the 
coaBt of Dalmatia, devoted himself to philo- 
sophic reflection and gardening. He died in 818. 

DlOdatl, Jean (1570-1649), Calvinist divine, 
born at Geneva, became professor of Hebrew 
there in 1597, pastor of the reformed church in 
1008, and in 1609, on Beza’s death, professor of 
Theology. He was a preacher at Nimes (1614- 
17), aim Genevese representative at the Synod 
of Dort. He is remembered by his Italian trans- 
lation of the Bible (1607) and his Annotations 
in liiblia (1607). See Life by Bud6 (1869).— His 
nephew, Charles Diodati (c. 1608-38), Milton’s 
friend, the son of a refugee doctor, was educated 
at St Paul’s School, and Trinity, Oxford, and 
practised medicine near Chester and in Black- 
mars. [Det-aw'da-tee.) 

Diodo rus Sic' ulus (Jlo. 44 b.c.), born at 
Agyrium In Sicily, travelled in Asia and Europe, 
and lived in Rome, collecting for thirty years 
the materials of his great BibliotkSki Historike , 
a history of the world in forty books, from the 
creation to the Gallic wars of Osesar. The first 
five books are extant entire; the next five are 
wholly lost; the next ten are complete; and 
of the remainder fragments have been preserved. 
The work is an immense mass of material, mono- 
tonous, but generally clear and simple. There 
are editions by Wes8eling(1746),Dindorf (1828-31), 
Bekker (1854), Vogel (1888-98), Fischer (1905-6). j 

Diogenes (412-828 B.O.), Cynic philosopher, 
was a native of Sinope in Pontus, who, coming 
to Athens a rake and spendthrift, was fascinated 
by the teaching of Antisthenes (q.v.) and be- 
came at ouce an austere ascetic, his clothing 
of the coarsest, his food of the plainest, and 


his bed the bare ground. At length he found 
himself a permanent residence in a tub. The 
Athenians admired his contempt for comfort and 
allowed him a wide latitude of comment and 
rebuke. Practical good was the chief aim of hra 
philosophy ; for literature, poetry, art, music, 
technical philosophy, and oratory he did not 
conceal his disdain. Seized by pirates on a 
voyage to jEgiua, he was sold as a slave. But 
the slave soon ruled his master, Xeniades of 
Corinth, acquired his freedom, was appointed 
tutor to the children, and spent liis old age as 
one of the household. It was here that he had 
his interview with Alexander the Great when, 
asked by the king in what way he could serve 
him, he answered: ‘You can stand out of the 
sunshine,’ and sent Alexander away saying ; ‘ If I 
were not Alexander, I would be Diogenes.' See 
a work by Hermann (I860). [Di-of e-neez.] 

Diogenes Laertius, born at Laerte in Cilicia, 
flourished early in the 8d century a.d. His Lives 
of the Greek Philosophers, in ten books, contains 
a mass of anecdotes, but is worthless in respect 
of jilan or crtticiRm. Bee editions by Hfibner 
(1828-81) and Cobet (1850). 

Dion (409-853 b.c.), a Syracusan, both brother- 
in-law and son-in-law of the elder Dionysius. 
This connection with the tyrant brought him 
gieat wealth, but his austere manners made him 
hateful to Dionysius the Younger, who banished 
him in 866. Thereupon lie retired to Athens 
to study philosophy under Plato. A sudden 
attack upon Syracuse made him master of the 
city (866), but his severity irritated its luxurious 
citizens, and he was murdered. 

Dion Cassius, a Greek historian, was born at 
Ntca^a, in Billiyiiia, c. 155 a.d. About 180 he went 
to Rome, held successively all the high offices of 
state, was twice consul, and eiyoyed the intimate 
friendship of Alexafi .er Sevems, who sent him 
as legate to Dalmatia and Pannonia. About 229 
ho retired to his native city. Of the eighty books 
of his History of from the landing of 

Aineas in Italy down to 229 a.d., but nineteen 
(xxxvi.-liv.) have reached us complete. These 
embrace the period 68 b.c -10 a.d. The first 
twenty-four books exist in the merest fragments ; 
of the last twenty we have Xiphiliuus’ 11th-cen- 
tury epitome. The Annals of Zonaras, too, fol- 
lowed Dion Cassius so closely rh to be almost an 
epitome. The best editions of the History are by 
Sturz (1824), Bekker (1849), and Dindorf (5 vols. 
1868-65 ; recast by Melber, 1890). 

Dion Ohryso'stomus (c. 50-117 a.d.), Greek 
rhetorician, probably the maternal grandfather 
of Dion Cassius, was born at Prusa, in Bithvnia, 
came to Rome under Vespasian, but was banished 
by Domitian. He next visited— in the disguise 
of a beggar, and on advice of the Delphic oracle— 
Tli race, Mysla, and Scythia. On Nerva’s acces- 
sion (96) he returned to Romo, and lived in great 
honour under him and Trajan. Eighty of his 
orations or treatises on politics, morals, philo- 
sophy, Ac. , are extant, with fragments of fifteen 
others. Good editions are by Reiske (1784), Em- 
per (1844), Dindorf (1867), and Von Arnira (1898). 

Dionysius of Alexandria (c 200-64). 'the 
Great,’ was a pupil of Origen, became bishop 
of Alexandria in 247, and showed wisdom and 
moderation in the controversies of his time. 
The fragments of his numerous writiugs were 
collected by Routh in his firlirjnias Sacra (1814) 
and in . Mai’s A uctorcs Classici (1888). 
works by Dittrich (Freilx 1867) and Mortal 
(Par. 1881). (Di'o-nis'i-w*] 
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Dionysius of Haucarnassur critic, historian, 
and rhetorician, lived in the 1st century b.c., 
came to Rome in 20 a.c., and died there. 
Hie Greek Archazologia, a history of Rome down 
to 264 b*q«, is a mine of information about Hie 
constitution, religion, history, laws, and private 
life of the Romans. Of its twenty books we 
have only the first nine complete. The best 
edition is by Jacoby (8 vols. 1886-91). 

Dionysius the Areofaqite (i.e. member of 
the Areopagus), one of the few Atheniaite con- 
verted by the Apostle Paul (Acts xvii. 84); 
tradition makes him the first bishop of Athens 
and a martyr. The Greek writings bearing his 
name were written, not by him, but probably by 
an Alexandrian. They are first mentioned in 
683, from which time they were generally 
accepted as genuine, and had a great influence 
on the development of theology. They include 
treatises On the Heavenly and Ecclesiastical Hier- 
archies , On Divine Names, On Mystical Theology , 
and a senes of ten Epistles. Various dates, from 
120 to 520, have been assigned to them. The 
standard edition is by the Jesuit Balthasar Cor- 
derius (Antwerp, 1084). There are translations 
in German by Bngelhardt (1823), French by Dar- 
boy (1845), and English by Parker (1897). See 
works by Hipler (1861), Niemoyer (1869), 
8chneider (1884); Vidieu (1888), and Calm (1889). 

Dionysius the Elder (431-367 b.c.), tyrant 
of Syracuse, had been a clerk and then a soldier, 
when in 405 he made himself absolute ruler of 
his native city. After suppressing with ferocity 
several insurrections and conquering some of 
the Greek towns of Sicily, he made war with 
the Carthaginians in 897. At first successful, 
he soon after suffered calamitous reverses ; but 
a pestilence breaking out in the Carthaginian 
fleet, Dionysius suddenly attacked his enemies 
and obtained a complete victory. In 893 and 392 
the Carthaginians renewed hostilities, but were 
defeated on both occasions, and Dionysius con- 
cluded a most advantageous peace. He now 
turned his arms against Lower Italy, and in 
887 captured Rhegium. From this time he 
exercised the greatest influence over the Greek 
cities of Lower Italy, while his fleets swept the 
Tyrrhenian and Adriatic seas. In 868 he renewed 
the war with the Carthaginians, whom he wished 
to drive out of Sicily, bub died suddenly next 
year, not without a suspicion of poison. He 
was a poet and patron of poets and philosophers. 
—His son, Dionysius the Younger, succeeded 
in 807 B.C. His education had been purposely 
neglected, and he had grown up iudolent ana 
dissolute. Dion (q.v.) sought to improve him 
by bringing Plato to Syracuse, but his endeavours 
were frustrated by Philistus the historian. Dion 
was banished, but ten years afterwards expelled 
Dionysius. He fled to Locri.and made himself 
master of the city, which he ruled despotic- 
ally, till in 840 dissensions in Syracuse enabled 
him to return thither. But in 848 Timoleon 
came to free Sicily, and Dionysius was exiled to 
Corinth. 

Dionysius BxlgUUS (or ( the Little *), a Scythian 
abbot of a monastery at Rome, died in 556. One 
of the most learned men of his time, he fixed the 
Christian era and collected canons. 

Dionysius Thrax (‘ the Thracian *), a native 
of Alexandria, who taught at Rhodes and at 
Rome about 100 b.c. His Techni Grammatikl is 
the basis of all European works on grammar. 
The best edition is by Uhlig (Leip. 1884). 
Dlophantus, a Greek mathematician, lived at 


Alexandria about 275 A.n Of his three works, 
Arithmetics, Polygonal Numbers, and Porisms , the 
first is the earliest extant treatise on algebra, 
but only six of the original thirteen books are 
extant. Polygonal Numbers, a mere fragment, is 
not analytical but synthetical ; in it numbers are 
represented by lines. The Porisms, entirely lost, 
were probably a collection of propositions on the 
properties of certain numbers. Diophantiue 
Analysis is that part of algebra which treats of 
the finding of particular rational values for genoral 
expressions under a surd form. Bee Heath’s 
Diophantos of Alexandria (1885 ; enlarged 1910). 

DiosoorTd^a, Pedanius, a Greek physician 
from Anazarba in Cilicia, lived in the 1st century 
a.d., and left a great work on materia medica. 
The best edition is Sprengel (2 vols. 1829-80). 

Dippel, Johann Konrad (1673-1784), a German 
chemist and alchemist, inventor of the loath- 
some and discarded panacea, * Dippel’s Animal 
Oil.' See Life by Bender (Bonn. 1882). 

Dlrceu. Boo Gonzaoa, Thomaz. 

Dlrcks, Henry (1806-78), civil engineer, was 
born at Liverpool and died at Brighton. He 
was the author of works on perpetual motion 
(1861) and electro-metallurgy, of The Ghost (1863, 
in wnich he describes his invention, commonly 
called ‘Pepper’s Ghost *X of a Life of the Mamuis 
of Worcester (1865), of Inventors ami Inventions 
(1867), and of novels and essays. 

Disraeli, Isaac, man of letters, was born at 
Enfield in May 1766, the only son of Benjamin 
D’Israeli (1780-1810), a Jewish merchant, who in 
1801 was made an English citizen. Isaac was 
educated at a school near Enfield, and for two 
years at Amsterdam under a freethinking tutor; 
in 1782 he returned hom6, bent on authorship. 
He published two volumes of verse and seven 
romances ; but his Curiosities of Literature (6 vols. 
1791-1834) showed his forte. His chief other 
books are Calamities of Authors (1812-18) ; Quar- 
rels of Authors (1814); Commentaries on the Life 
and Reign of Charles I. (1828-80), which won 
him an Oxford D.C.L. ; and Amenities of Litera- 
ture (1840). Though somewhat slipshod and in- 
accurate, they are pleasant, readable works. 
In 1802 he married Maria Basevi (1775-1847), 
and by her he had one daughter and four sons, 
the eldest, Lord Beaconsfleld (q.v.). Always a 
lax observer of the Jewish faith, he broke with 
the synagogue in 1817, and had all his children 
baptised. He died at Bradenliain House, Bucks, 
19th January 1848. See, prefixed to the 1849 
edition of tne Curiosities, a memoir by Lord 
Beaconsfield, who also published a collected 
edition of his works (7 vols. 1868-59). [Diz-ra- 
ay'lce, often Diz-ray'-lee .) 

DTstrla, Dora. See Ghika. 

Dittergdorf, Karl von (1789-99), Viennese com 
poser. See his Autobiography (Eng. trans. 1896). 

Dlx, John Adams, born at Boscawen, New 
Hampshire, 24th July 1798. entered the army in 
1812, and rose to the rank of adjutant-geneial 
iu 1880. From 1888 he was successively secretary 
of state, U.S. senator, and secretary of the 
treasury. In the civil war he raised seventeen 
regiments, and rendered effective service to the 
cause of the Union. He became minister to 
France in I860, and governor of New York in 
1872. He died 21st April 1879. See Memoirs 
(1883) by his eldest son, the Rev. Dr Morgan Dlx. 

Dixon, Henry Hall (1822-70), ‘Druid,* a 
writer on sport and agriculture, was a cotton 
manufacturer's son, educated at Rugby and Cam* 
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bridge, and called to the bar. See Life by Law- 
ley in his collected works (6 vols. 1895). 

Dixon, Richard Watson (1888-1900), author 
Of seven volumes of poetry and of a History of 
Vie Chunk of England (6 vols. 1877-1902), was 
bom at Islington, studied at Pembroke College, 
Oxford, and became an hon. canon of Carlisle in 
1874 and vicar of Warkwortli in 1888. 


Dixon, William Hepworth, was bom in Man- 
chester, 80th June 1821, and camo to London in 
1846. Two series of papers in the Daily News on 
1 The Literature of the Lower Orders ’ and ‘ Lon- 
don Prisons ’ attracted attention, and in 1850 he 
published John Howard , and the Prison World of 
Europe. William Penn (1851) is a defence against 
Macaulay’s onslaught. Prom 1853 to 1869 Dixon 
was editor of the Athenceum. His works include 
Life of Blake ( 1852), Personal History of Ixyrd Bacon 
(I860), The Holy Land (1865), New America (1867), 
Spiritual Wives (1868), Free Russia (1870), Her 
Majesty's Tower (1869-71), The History of Two 
Queens (Catharine of Aragon and Anne Boleyn, 
1878-74), The White Confjuest(187b), British Cypi us 
(1879), and Royal Windsor (1878-80). He died 
27th December 1879.— His second son.. Haroi.d 
Baily Dixon, C.B.B., was born in London, 11th 
August 1852, and educated at Westminster and 
Christ Church, Oxford, taking a first in Natural 
Science (1875). The gases his chief study, in 1886- 
1922, in succession to Sir Henry Roscoe, he was 
professor of Chemistry at Manchester. 


Dmitri. See Demetrius. 


Dobell, Sydney, poet, was born at Cran brook 
in Kent, 5th April 1824. His father, a wine- 
merchant, removed to London about 1825, and in 
1835 to Cheltenham; with Gloucestershire and 
with his father’s business Sydney's whole after- 
life was connected. Under the influence of a 
sect, the 'Freethinking Christians,’ founded by 
Samuel Thompson, his grandfather, he developed 
a hothouse precocity, and at fifteen became 
engaged to the girl whom he married at twenty. 
He never quite recovered from a severe illness 
(1847) ; and the chief events of his life were visits 
to the Continent in quest of health for himself 
or his wife. He died at Barton End House, 
among the Cots wold Hills, 22d August 1874. 
His principal works are The Roman , by 1 Sydney 
Yenuys ’ (1850) ; Balder (Part i. 1854); Sonnets on 
the War (1855). in conjunction with Alexander 
Smith; and England in Time of War (1856). 
Professor Nichol edited his collected poems in 
1875 and his prose works in 1876 as Thoughts on 
Art , Philosophy, and Religion. See his Life and 
Letters (2 vols. 1878) and the memoir by W. 
Sharp prefixed to selected poems (1887). 

DOberelner, Johann Wolfoano (1780-1849), a 
Jena -chemist, inventor of Dobereiner's Lamp. 
[Deh-be-rVner.] 

Dobree, Peter Paul (1782-1825), Greek pro- 
fessor at Cambridge from 1823, was born in 
Guernsey and educated at Reading and Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

DobroTSky, Joseph (1758-1829), the founder of 
Slavonic philology, bom at Gyermet near Raab 
in Hungary, studied at Prague, in 1772 became a 
Jesuit, ana was teacher, tutor, and editor of a 
critical journal. In 1792 he visited Denmark, 
Sweden, and Russia to search tor Bohemian books 
and MSS. carried off in the Thirty Years’ War. 
See German Life by Palacky (1883). 

Dobson, Henry Austin, poet, was born at 
Plymouth, January 18, 1840. He was educated 
at Beaumaris, Coventry, and Strasburg for a 


civil engineer like his father, but in 1856-1901 
was a Board of -Trade clerk. His earliest poems, 
published in 1868 in St Paul's Magazine , were 
followed by Vignettes in Rhyme , Proverbs in Por- 
celain, Old World Idylls , At the Sign of the Lyre, 
The Story of Rosina, and Collected Poems (1928). 
Often in rondeau, ballade, or villanelle form, these 
poems are marked by rare perfection. In prose 
Dobson published monographs of Fielding (1883), 
Steele, Thomas Bewick (and his pupils), Horace 
Walpole, Hogarth, Goldsmith, Fanny Burney, 
Richardson (1902); and Eighteenth Century Vig- 
nettes (1892-96), Four Frenchwomen, and other 
collections of graceful and erudite Essays. He 
died 20th September 1921. 

Dobson, William, portrait-painter, was born 
in London in 1610. He succeeded Vandyck in 
1641 as serjeant-pam ter to Charles I., aud painted 
portraits of him, the Prince of Wales, and Prince 
Rupert. His affairs got into confusion, and he 
was imprisoned for debt, and died in poverty, 
28th October 1646, shortly after his release. 

Dobson, William Charles Thomas (1817-98), 
painter, born at Hamburg, the son of an English 
merchant, was elected an R.A. in 1872. 

" Dockwra, or Dockwray, William, a merchant 
who in 1083 devised a new penny postal system in 
London, was alternately favoured and persecuted 
by the authorities, and died in poverty about 1702. 

Dod, Charles Rooer Phipps (1793-1855), bora 
at Drumlease vicaiage in Leitrim, came to London 
in 1818, and for twenty-three years worked on the 
Times. He started the Parliamentary Companion 
(1832) and a Peerage (1841). 

Dodd, Ralph (1756-1822), civil engineer, as 
also was his son George (1788-1827). 

Dodd, Robert (1748-c. 1810), a marine painter. 

Dodd, William, br n 29th May 1729 at Bourn 
j in Lincolnshire, graduated from Clare Hall, Cam- 
bridge (1750), married, took orders, and became 
a popular preacher. He published a series of 
edifying books, edited the Christian Magazine, 
and was made a king’s chaplain (1763), LL.D. 
(1766), and tutor to Philip Stanhope, Lord Ches- 
terfield’s nephew. But, despite his large income, 
his expensive habits drifted him hopelessly into 
debt. He purchased Charlotte Chapel in Pim- 
lico, but a Simoniacal attempt to buy the rich 
living of St George’s, Hanover Souare, led to his 
name being struck off the list of chaplains (1774). 
Dodd left England, and was well received by his 
pupil, now Lord Chesterfield, at Geneva, and 
presented to the living of Wing in Buckingham- 
shire. But sinking deeper and deeper into debt, 
he sold his chapel, and in Feb. 1777 offered a 
stockbroker a bond for £4200 signed by Lord 
Chesterfield It proved to be a forgery, and 
Dodd, though he refunded great part of tne money, 
was tried and sentenced to death. Extraordinary 
efforts were made by Dr Johnson and others to 
secure a pardon ; but the king refused to reprieve 
his former chaplain, and Doad was hauged 27th 
July 1777. Of his fifty-five works the Beauties 
of Shakespeare (1752) was long popular, and 
Thoughts in Prison is still interesting. See A 
Famous Forgery , by Percy Fitzgerald (1865). 

Doddridge, Philip, born in London 26th June 
1702, determined to enter the nonconformist 
ministry on the advice of the ftmious Samuel 
Clarke, and from 1719 studied at Kibworth 
academy, Leicestershire, in 1723 became pas- 
tor of a congregation there. In 1729 he settled 
at Northampton as minister and president of a 
theological academy. He died 26th October 1751, 
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at Lisbon, whither he had gone for his health. 
His Rite and Progress of Religion, in the Soul 
(1745) hAS been translated into Dutch, German, 
Danish, French, and even Syriac and Tamil. 
Besides this he published The Family Expositor 
(5 vols. 1780-66), Lectures (1768), and many 
aermona His hymns include *Hark, the glad 
sound, the Saviour comes,' ami ‘0 God of Bethel, 
by whose hand.' See his Correspondence and Diai'y 
(1829-81) and Memoir by Stanford (1880). 

Dodds, Alfred Am£d£e (1842-1922), French 
general, was born at Saint-Louis in Senegal, 
entered the marine infantry in 1864, and served 
in ths Franco-German war, the Cochin-China 
and Tonkin expeditions, and against Dahomey 
(1892-94). He was recalled from Tonkin, after 
three months' service there, In 1896. 

Ddderlein, Ludwig (1791-1868) was born at 
Jena f and aied a professor at Erlangen. He 

S blished Lateiniscke Synonymen und Etymologxen 
126-88), Lateiniscke Wortbildung (1888), Hand- 
ch derlateinischen Etymologic (1841), and Homer • 
itches Glossarium (1850-58). [Deh'der-line.] 


Dodge, Mart (nfe Mapbs, 1888-1905), bom at 
New York, after the death of her husband, a 
lawyer, published Hans Brinker ; or , 'The Silver 
Skates (1865), Ac., and edited St Nicholas (1873) 
Dodge, Theodore Ayrault (1842-1909) born 
at Pittsfield, Mass., and educated at Berlin, 
Heidelberg, and London, lost his right leg in 
the Federal service at Gettysburg (1862), and 
was breveted colonel in 1866. He wrote A 
Bird’s- eye View of our Civil War (1885), Great 
Captains (1889), Alexander (1890), Hannibal (1891), 
Cmar (1892) Gusiavus Adolphus (1895), &c. 


Dodgson, Charles Lutwidge (‘ Lewis Carroll '), 
was born at Daresbury near Warrington, 27th 
Jan. 1832, and was educated at Rugby and Christ 
Church, Oxford, graduating B.A. in 1854 with a 
first-class in mathematics. He was elected a 
student of his college, took orders in 1861, and 
was mathematical lecturer 1855-81 . He died 14th 
Jan. 1898. He issued iu 1865 Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland, which, with its continuation Through 
the Jxxiking-glass (1872) and its illustrations by 
Tenniel, has become a nursery classic and has 
been widely translated. He also published Phan- 
tasmagoria (1869), Hwnting of the Snark (1876), 
Doublets (1879), Euclid and His Modern Rivals 
(1879), Rhyme f and Reason ? (1888 ; new ed. 1897), 
A Tangled Tale (1886), Game of Logic (1887), Sylvie 
and Bruno (1889-98, ill us. by Furniss), Curiosa 
Mathematica (1888-98), and Symbolic Logic (1896) 
See Life by his nephew, S. D. Collingwood (1899). 

Dodington. George Bubb, a ‘ person of im- 
portance in nis day,’ was born plain Bubb in 
1691, the sou of an Irish fortune-hunter or 
apothecary, and took the name Dodington in 
1720 on inheriting a fine property from his uncle. 
Resolved ‘to make some figure in the world,' he 
had got into parliament in 1715, and from 1722 to 
1704 sat for Bridgwater. Otherwise, he was 
always changinghis place, from Walpole's service 
to the Prince of Wales’s, from his to Argyll's, anon 
bach to the Prince's, and so on : his one good 
action, that he spoke up for Byng. He was some- 
times in office bat oftener out of it ; and he had 
not long reached the goal of his ambition, a peer- 
age with the title Baron Melcoinbe, when he died 
at Hammersmith 28th July 1762. A sol-disant 
Maecenas, he passed for something of a wit and 
poet See Browning's Parleying; his posthumous 
diary Q7$4) 9 that odd self-revelation of a flunky ; 
and a Study by Lloyd Sanders (1919) 


Dodoens, Rkmbert (1517-85), botanist, was 
born at Malines and died at Leyden. [Do-doonsf.) 

Dods, Marcus, D.D., was bom at Belford, 
Northumberland (1884-1909), the son of Marcos 
Dods, D.D. (1786-1838). who had been Presby- 
terian minister there since 1810. He was edu- 
cated at Edinburgh Academy and University, 
was minister of a Free Church in Glasgow In 
1864-89, in 1889 became professor of New Testa* 
ment Exegesis at the (United) Free Church College 
in Edinburgh, and in 1907 Principal. He pub- 
lished several theological works from 1868. 

Dodsley, Robert, born in 1704 in Mansfield, 
Notts, was apprenticed to a stocking- weaver, 
but, probably ill-treated, rau away and became a 
footman. HU leisure he gave to reading, and 
in 1732 published A Muse in Livery . His Toy 
Shop , a dramatic piece, was, through Pope’s in- 
fluence, acted at Covent Garden in 1785 with 
great success. With his profits, and £100 from 
Pope, he set up as bookseller, but still continued 
to write bright plays— The King and the Miller 
of Mansfield (1737), The Blind Beggar of Bethnal 
Green (1741), Rex et PorUlfex (1745), Ac., which 
were collected as Trifles (1745) In 1788 he bought 
London from the yet unknown Johnson for ten 
guineas; other famous authors for whom he 
published were Pope, Young, Akenside, Lord 
Cli ester field, Horace Walpole, Goldsmith, and 
Shenstone. Among his schemes were The Museum 
(1746-47), a collection of historical and social 
essays ; The Preceptor , a book of instruction for 
the young ; and the Annual Register , started in 
1759. With a tragedy, Cleone (1758), acted at 
Covent Garden with extraordinary success, he 
closed liis career as a dramatist He is chiefly 
remembered by liis Select Collection of Old Plays 
(12 vols. 1744-45; ed. Hazlitt, 1874-76) and his 
Poems by Sevei al Hands (8 vols. 1748 ; 6 vols. 1768) 
He died on a visit to Durham, 28d Dec. 1764. 
See Lite by Straus (1910) and Austin Dobson’s 
Eighteenth Century Vignettes (2d senes, 1894) 

Dodwell, Henry (1641-1711), nonjuror, was 
born in Dublin and died at Shottesbrooke, near 
Maidenhead. See Life by Brokesby (1715).— His 
son, Henry (d 1784), was a deistical writer. 

Doggett, Thomas, a capable London actor, who 
was born in Dublin and died in 1721, founded a 
sculling prize, * Doggett's Coat and Badge,’ still 
competed for by Thames watermen on 1st August. 

Dohm, Christian Wilhelm von (1751-1820), a 
German political and historical writer. 

Dohrn, Karl August (1800-92), entomologist 
was born and died at Stettin.— His son, Anton 
(1840-1909), also born there, in 1870 founded the 
marine zoological station at Naples. 

Dolabella, Publius Cornelius, Cicero's pro- 
fligate son-in-law, was born about 70 b.c., ana in 
49 sought refuge from his creditors in Caesar's 
camp. Next year he obtained the tribuneship, 
and brought forward a bill cancelling all debts, 
which led to bloody struggles in Rome. On 
Caesar's murder (44) he usurped the consulate, and 
made a great display of republican sentiments, 
until Antony gave him the province of Syria. He 
murdered at Smyrna the proconsul Trebonius, 
and proceeded to wring money from the towns 
of Asia with a recklessness that brought about 
his outlawry. Laodicea, in which he had shut 
himself up, was taken by Cassius, and Dolabella 
bade one of his own soldiers kill him, 48 n.o. 

Dolby. See Sainton-Dolby. 

Dolol, Carlo or Carlino (1616-86), painter, 
was bom and died at Florence. His works. 
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which are scattered over all Europe, Include 
many Madonnas, 'St Cecilia,' ‘Christ Blessing 
the Bread and Wine,’ and ‘Herodias with the 
Head of John the Baptist/ [ Dol-tchce .] 

Dolet, Etienne, ‘the martyr of the Renais- 
sance/ was bom at Orleans, 8d August 1600. 
At the university of Paris his attention was 
directed to a life-long study of the writings of 
Cicero; in Venice (1520-82) he imbibed the spirit 
of humanism. At Toulouse, after his return, he 
delivered a harangue which procured him three 
days' imprisonment; at Lyons, his residence 
fiom 1534, he came under strong suspicion of 
heresy. In 1542 he set up a printing-press, and 
was arrested more than once for publishing 
heretical books. In 1544 he was found guilty 
of heresy, on a charge mainly based on an alleged 
mistranslation of Plato, in winch he was accused 
of denying the immortality of the soul, and lie 
was burned at Paris, 3d August 1540. His chief 
work is Commentaries on the Latin Language. See 
Christie’s ft. Dolet (1880 ; new ed 1899). [Do-lay ] 
Dolgorukova, Katharine, Princess You- 
rieffskaia (1847-1922) was the favourite of 
Alexander II. (q.v.), who married her in July 
1880, alter His first wile’s death. Under the 
pseudonym of Victor Lafert6, she published 
Alexandre IT., Details iuhlits sur sa vie inti me 
et sa mort (Gen. 1882). Her Memoires (1S90) weie 
suppressed by the Russian government. 

Ddllinger, Johann Joseph Ionaz, theologian, 
was bom at Bamberg, 28th February 1799. He 
was professor of Ecclesiastical History and Law 
in the university of Munich almost continu- 
ously from 1820 to 1871, when he was elected 
rector. A staunch Ultramontane, lie published 
Die Reformation (1840-48) and Luther, emc Skizze 
(1851); but in 1857 a visit to Rome caused a 
change in his opinions, and in 1801 he pro- 
pounded his belief that the temporal sovereignty 
of the pope was not essential to the well-being 
of Catholicism. In 1870 the Vatican Council 
promulgated the decree of papal infallibility, 
and in March 1871 DOllniger issued a letter 
withholding his submission, alike as ' a Cluistiau, 
a theologian, a historical student, and a citizen/ 
Excommunicated three weeks afterwards, he 
took a leading part in the summoning of the 
congress at Munich out of which arose the Old 
Catholics. From this time Dellinger advocated 
the union of the various Christian churches, 
not only in a series of lectures (1872), but also 
by the active part he took in the Old Catholic 
conference at Bonn (1874-76). With Reusch he 
edited Cardinal Bellarmine’s autobiography 
(1887) and a history of moral controversies in 
the Catholic church since the 16th century (1888). 
In 1888-91 he published Akademische Vortrdgi 
(Eng. trans. 1890-95), ami in 1889 Beitriig e sur 
Sektengeschichte . Ddllmger also wrote Hippolytus 
und Kallistus (1853), Heidentwm und Judentuin 
(1857), First Age of ChHstianity and the Church 
(I860; Eng. trans. 1800), and, with Friediicli 
and Huber, Janus (1809 ; 2d ed. as Das Papsttum , 
1891). He represented his university in the 
Bavarian Chamber from 1845 to 1847, and onwards 
from 1849, and sat in the Frankfort Parliament 
of 1848-49. He died 10th January 1890. See 
Louise von Kobell, Conversations of Dr Dollinger 
(Eng. trans. 1892). [Nearly Del'ling-er.} 

Dollond, John (1700-01), optician, born in Lon- 
don of Huguenot pareutage, in 1752 from a silk- 
weaver turned optician, and devoted himself to 
the invention or an achromatic telescope. His 
success was rewarded with the Copley Medal 
20 


(1758). and in 1701 he was elected an F.R.S. See 
Life by Kelly fa the Philosophical Magazine 
(1804).— His son, Peter (1730-1820), and his 
nephew, Georoe Huggins or Dollond (1774- 
1852), were also noted opticians. 

Dolomleu, D£odat Guy Gratetde (1750-1801), 
geologist and mineralogist, was born at Dolo- 
inieu in Dauphin^, and gave name to 'dolomite/ 

Dombrovski, John Henry (1755-1818), born 
near Cracow, fought against Russia (1792-94), 
and, then taking service with France, bore a 
distinguished part throughout the Napoleonic 
campaigns. On Napoleon’s fall he returned to 
Poland, and was appointed by the Emperor 
Alexander a general of cavalry and Polish senator. 

Domenlchlno, or Domenico Zampieri (1581- 
1041), a painter of the Bolognese school, was 
born m Bologna and died at Naples. His master- 
piece is the ‘Communion of St Jerome ’ (1014), in 
the Vatican; other productions are 'Diana and 
her Nymphs/ ‘Guardian Angel,’ ‘St John,' ‘St 
Sebastian,' and the ‘Cure of the Demoniac Boy/ 
at Giotta Ferrata. [Dom-en-i-kee'no.] 

Domett, Ali-red, C.M.G. (1811-87), poet and 
administrator in New Zealand, where he lived 
from 1842 to 1871. He was born at Camberwell, 
like his life-long friend, Robert Browning; 
studied at St Jolin’s College, Cambridge; and 
was called to the bar m 1841. 


Dominic, St, the founder in 1216 of an order 
of preaching friars, was bom about 1170 at 
Calahorra in Old Castile, and studied at Palen- 
cia. Here he acquired such a name for piety 
and learning that in 1193 the Bishop of Osina 
made him a canon, and relied mainly on his aid 
in reforming the whole chapter according to the 
Augiistmian rule. The young man led a life 
of ngorous asceticism, and devoted himself to 
missionary labours A .ong Moslems and ‘here- 
tics/ In 1204 he accompanied his bishop on 
a political mission, and thneo had to traverse 
the south of France, peopled almost entirely by 
Albigenses. He undertook the work of their 
conveision, and travelled from place to place on 
foot, beaung St Paul’s epistles in his hands and 
preaching everywhere. He continued his labours 
for ten yeais, and gathered like-minded com- 
panions round him, for whom he founded the first 
house of his order at Toulouse. He also set up 
an asylum for women m dauger from heretical 
influence, which developed into an order of 
nuns. Unhappily, events occurred which have 
left a deep stain on his memory and that of his 
order, associating it closely with the Inquisi- 
tion. Innocent III , incensed by the murder 
of his legate, Peter of Caste! nau, called the 
barons of northern France, led by Simon de 
Montfort, to a crusade against the heretics ; and 
Dominic in an evil hour became a consenting 
paity to these cruelties. In 1215 he went to 
the fourth Lateran Council, and Innocent III. 
promised approval of his new order on condi- 
tion that it adopted an old rule. Dominic 
chose the rule of St Augustine, and next year 
the authorisation was given by Hononus III. 
Dominic became ' Master of the Sacred Palace,’ 
an office which has continued hereditary m the 
order. In 1220 the Dominicans, in imitation of 
their Franciscan brethren, adopted a poverty so 
rigid that not even the order as a corporation 
could hold houses or lands, and thus they 
forced themselves to become mendicants or 
beggars. Dominic died at Bologna, 0th August 
1221. He had lived to see his order occupying 
sixty houses and divided into eight provinces* 
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It had spread to England, where from their dress 
they were called Black Friars; to northern 
France, Italy, Spain, and Austria. He was 
canonised In 1283 by his friend Gregory IX. 
See Lives by Lacordaire and Archbishop Alem- 
any ; Danzas, Etudes mr VOi'dre de St Dominique 
(4 vols. 1874-70); and Miss Drane’s History of 
St Dominic (1891). 

Dom'inia, Marco Antonio de, born in 1566 
in the Dalmatian island of Arbe, wlien Arch- 
bishop of Spalato became involved m the quarrel 
between the papacy and Venice, and resigned 
his see for reasons given in his Consilium Pro * 
fectionU (1016). In 1616 lie came to England, 
in 1618 was by James I. appointed Master of the 
Savoy, and in 1019 Dean ot Windsor. In Ins De 
Republica Ecdesxastica (1617) he disputed the 
supremacy of the pope ; in 1619 he published 
without authority Sarpfs History of the Council of 
Trent. His enemy Paul V. died in 1620, and 
was succeeded by Gregory XV., a relative of 
De Dointnis, who now began to intrigue with 
Rome for a return to the bosom of the Church 
He left England in 1622, and while waiting at 
Brussels denounced in his Consilium Rediius the 
Church of England as a wretched schism. He 
went on to Rome, but was seized by the Inquisi- 
tion, and died in prison in 1624. De Dominis 
wrote his De Radiis Virus et Lucis in Vitris Per- 
spectivis et Iride in 1011. 

Domitla'xui8, T. Flavius (51-96 a.d.), a son of 
Vespasian, succeeded his elder brother Titus as 
Roman emperor in 81. He ruled at first well, 
but, after the failure of his campaigns (87) 
against the Dacians and Marcomanni, gave way 
to the most atrocious cruelties. These became 
so intolerable that a conspiracy was formed 
against him, and he was assassinated. See a 
French monograph by S. Gsell (1894). 

Donaldson, James (1751-1830), an Edinburgh 
newspaper proprietor and bookseller, who left 
about £240,000 to found a hospital for 300 poor 
children. The hospital was built in 1842-51 from 
designs by Playfair at a cost of about £120,000. 

Donaldson, Sir James (1891-1915; knighted 
1907), born at Aberdeen, became rector of Stirling 
High School (1854), classical master in Edinburgh 
High School (1856), its rector (1866), Humanity 
professor at Aberdeen (1881), principal of the 
United College at St Andrews (1886), and principal 
of its University (1890). He wrote on Greek, 
patristic, theological, and educational subjects. 

Donaldson, John William, D.D., philologist, 
was boru in London, of Haddington ancestry, 
7th June 1811. He entered Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and graduating in 1834 as second 
classic and senior optime, became a fellow 
and tutor of his college. From 1841 to 1855 he 
was headmaster of Bury St Edmunds grammar- 
school (he almost emptied it); thereafter he 
tutored at Cambridge with great success, till his 
death, from overwork, in London, 10th February 
1881. Donaldson's New Cratylus (1889) was the 
first attempt on a large scale to familiarise 
Englishmen with German principles of com- 
parative philology. In Varronianus (1844) lie 
undertook for Latin what in the New Cratylus 
he had done tor Greek ; unluckily. Professor Key 
had here in a measure forestalled him. Jashar 
(Berlin, 1854) sought to distinguish by critical 
tests the fragments of the lost Book of Jashar 
embedded in the Hebrew Pentateuch. It is a 
clever, too clever, piece of rash speculation; 
sm did Donaldson better his' position by Chris- 


tian Orthodoxy (1857). The Theatre of the Greeley 
though originally by Buckham, was so recast 
by Donaldson as to be practically his ; to him, 
too, belongs the completion of K. O. Midler's 
Ilistoi'y of Greek Literature . — His youngest 
brother was the Australian statesman, Sir 
Stuart Alexander Donaldson (1812-67). 

Donaldson, Thomas Leverton (1795 -1885), 
a London architect and author. 

Donat. See Donatus. 

Donatello (properly Donato di Beito Bardi), 
the greatest of the early Tuscan sculptors, was 
born in Floreuce about 1886, and died there 
13th March 1406. He may be regarded as the 
founder of modern sculpture, as the first pro- 
ducer since classic times of statues complete and 
independent in themselves and not mere adjuncts 
of their architectural surroundings. Among his 
works are the marble statues of SS. Peter, Mark, 
and George for the exterior of San Michele ; and 
the tombs of Pope John XXIII. in the Baptistery, 
of Cardinal Brancacci at Naples, and of Barto- 
lomeo Aragazzi at Montepulciano, works in which 
he was aided by Miclielozzi. The influence of his 
study of the antique is very visible in his bronze 
statue of David, now in the Bargello Museum, 
Florence, where also are his celebrated marble 
bas-reliefs of singing and dancing children, origin- 
ally designed as a balustrade for the organ of the 
cathedral. At Padua is the noble bronze eques 
trian statue of the Condottiere, Gattamelata. 
See works by Muntz (Par. 1885), Schmarsow 
(1886), Semper (1887), Pastor (1892), Lord Bal- 
carres (1903), A. G. Meyer (1904), Crutwell (1911). 

Donatl, Giambattista (1826-73), astronomer, 
was born at Pisa and died at Florence. He dis- 
covered the brilliant comet (‘Donati ’s comet’) of 
1858. [ Do-nah’tee .] 

Dona'tus, jElius, taught grammar and rhetoric 
at Rome about 300 a.d., amongst others to St 
Jerome His treatises, which are collected by 
Keil in vols. iv. and v. of the Grommallci Latini 
(1804-05), form a pretty complete course of Latin 
grammar, and in the middle ages were the only 
text-book used in the schools, so that Donat 
came, in western Europe, to be synonymous with 
grammar. He also wrote a commentary on 
Terence, of which we have only a part. — A later 
grammarian, Tiberius Claudius Donatus (c. 400), 
wrote a very woi thless life of Virgil. 

Don Carlos. See Carlos. 

Donders, Franciscus Cornelis (1818-89), ocu 
list and professor of Physiology at Utrecht. 

Donizetti, Gaetano, composer, was born 25th 
November 1797, at Bergamo, where and at 
Bologna he studied music. His first opera, 
Enrico di Borgogna , was produced in 1818 at 
Venice with success, and was followed by others 
in rapid succession. But the work which carried 
his fame beyond Italy was Anna Bolena t pro- 
duced at Milan In 1880. On his earliest visit to 
Paris, in 1885, his Marino Faliero met with little 
success, but immediately afterwards Lucia di 
Iammermoor took the Neapolitan public by 
storm. In 1840 he revisited Paris, and brought 
out ha Fille du Higiment, Lucretia Borgia , and 
la Favorita , the last act of which is his master- 
liece, and was written in three to four hours, 
n 1848 the comic opera Don PaiqudU was well 
received ; but the gloomy theme of Dorn Sebas- 
t ian almost precluded success. Catarina Comaro 
(1844) was a failure. Stricken by paralysis, he 
fell into imbecility, and died at Bergamo, April 
8,1848. [Don-i-MUe,] 
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,o^ nn ?y* Maurice, dramatist, born in Paris in 
3859, admitted to the French Academy in 1907, 
wiote V Autre Danger (1902) and other plays. 

Donne, John, poet, was bom in London in 
1573. His mother was daughter of John Hey- 
wood, the epigrammatist, himself related to Sir 
Thomas More; his father, a prosperous Lon- 
don ironmonger of good Welsh descent, died early 
in 1570, leaving a widow and six children. Young 
Donne was brought up a Catholic; in 1584 was 
admitted at Hart Hall, Oxford ; and here began 
his life-long friendship with Sir Henry Wotton. 
He took a Cambridge degree, and, having spent 
some years in foreign travel, was admitted at 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1592. After a careful examina- 
tion of the points at issue, lie joiued the 
Anglican commuuion ; in 1596 lie accompanied 
the Cadiz expedition of Essex, and on Ins return 
from the ‘Islands Voyage’ (1597) was secretary 
to the lord-keeper. Here Donne made the 
acquaintance of many of the chief men of his 
day, and wrote, without printing it. great part of 
his poetry. His wit, beauty, and charm brought 
him the warmest friendships, and the passionate 
love withal of Anne, the young daughter of Sir 
George More, brother of the lotd-keepei’s wife. 
The pair weie secretly married about the close of 
1601, the bnde being but seventeen. Sir George 
at once caused Donne to be committed to prison, 
and persuaded the lord-keeper into dismissing 
him. His wife’s cousin gave them hospitality 
till 1604; then at Mitcham he assisted Thomas 
Morton in his controversies with Catholics 
His Pseudo-Martyr (1610) was written to but- 
tress the royal argument about the attitude 
of Catholics to the oath of allegiance. During 
this penod also Donne wrote much verse. His 
Divine Poems he sent in 1607 to George Herbert’s 
mother. The first poem that he printed was his 
famous elegy (1611) on the daughter of Sir Robert 
Drury, who carried Donne abroad with him for 
nine months. It was at Paris that he saw the 
vision of his wife with a dead child in her arms, 
which was verified by a messenger twelve days 
afterwards. His friend Morton, futuie Bishop of 
Durham, had long urged Donne to take orders, and, 
after a serious study of theology, he was oidained 
in 1015. The king at once appointed him a royal 
chaplain, and fourteen country livings weie 
offered him within a year. He accepted in 1616 
the rectory of Keyston, in Hunts, as well as that 
of Sevenoaks, keeping the latter until his death. 
As reader also at Lincoln’s Inn he quickly took 
the fVont rank amoim the preachers of the time. 
In August 1617 the death of his much-loved wife, 
the mother of his seven living and five buried 
children, left him* almost detached from the 
world ; yet he continued to preach with saint-like 
fervour for ten years after his elevation to the 
deanery of St Paul’s in 1621 He diod 81st 
March 1681, and was buried in St Paul’s. Ben 
Jonson told Drummoud that he esteemed Donne 
‘the first poet in the world in some things,’ 
but that he would perish ‘ for not being under- 
stood ;' and to Dryden this chief ot the ‘meta- 
physical poets ’ seemed ‘ the greatest wit, though 
not the best poet of our nation.’ See Lives by 
Izaak Walton and by E. Gosse (1899), a Biblio- 
graphy (1914) by G. Keynes, Prof. Grierson’s 
edition of his poems (2 vols. 1912), and a French 
thesis by Mary It, Ramsay {Us Doctrines M4di- 
Ivales chess Donne , 1917). > 

Donne, William Bodham (1807-82), born at 
Mattisliall, Norfolk, from Bury St Edmunds 
grammar-school passed to Gaius College, Cam- 


bridge, in 1852 became librarian of the London 
Library, and from 1857 to 1874 was examiner of 
plays. Besides writing for the Edinburgh, Ex- 
aminer, Westminster, &c., he published Old Roads 
and New Roads (1852), Essays upon the Drama 
(1858), Letters of George III. to Lord North (1867), 
Euripides (1872), and Tacitus (1873). For his re- 
lations to FitzGerald, the Kembles, Crabb Robin- 
son, A. H. Hallam, Trench, and Merivale, see W. 
B, Donne and his Friends, by Miss Johnson (1905). 

Doo, George Thomas (1800-86), line-engraver, 
was born in Christ Church parish, Surrey, and 
m 1851 was elected an F.R.S , in 1857 an Aca- 
demician. ‘Nature,’ or the ' Calmady Children, 
after Lawrence, is his masterpiece. 

Dooley, Mr. See Dunne. 

Dora dTstrla See Giiika. 

Doran, John, Ph.D., bom in London 11th 
March 1807, brought out a melodrama, Justice , or 
the Venetian Jew t at the Surrey Theatre in 1824. 
His Sketches and Reminiscences appeared in 1828, 
and in 1835 a History of Reading. In 1854 he 
published Habits and Men, followed by Table 
Traits, Queens of England of the House of Hanover 
(1855), Monarch* retired fi'om Business (1857), 
History of Court Fools (1858), The Princes oj Wales 
(1800), Memoir of Queen Adelaide (1861) Their 
Majesties' Servants (1864, a history of the stage 
from Betterton to Kean ; new ed. by Lowe, 1887), 
A Lady of the Last Century (1873, an account of 
Mrs Montagu), Mann anti Manners (1876, the 
letters of Sir Horace Mann to Horace Walpole), 
Jjindon in Jacobite Times (1877), Memories of Our 
Great Towns (1878), and In and About Drury Lane 
(1885). Dr Doran was repeatedly acting-editor 
of the Athenaeum; edited the Church and State 
Gazette (1841-52); and at his death, 25th January 
1878, was editor of Notes and Queries. 

Dorat, Jean. See ^aurat. 

Don 5 *, Gustave, painter and book- illustrator, 
was born at Stiasburg, 6th January 1833. He 
first made his mark by his illustrations to Rabe- 
lais (1854) and to The Wandering Jew and Balzac’s 
Conies D) olatiques (1856). These were followed by 
illustrated editions of Dante’s Inferno (1861), the 
Conies of Perrault and Don Quixote (1863), the Pur- 
gatorio and Paradiso of Dante (1868), the Bible 
(1805-06), Paradise Lost (1806), Tennyson’s Idylls 
of the King (1867-68), La Fontaine’s Fables (1867), 
and many other series of designs, which in the 
end deteriorated. Between 1850 and 1870 Dore 
earned £2SO.OOO by his pencil. He also executed 
much in colour, exhibiting ‘Alma’ and ‘ Inker- 
mann ’ in the Salons of 1855 and 1857. Two of 
his most successful oil-pictures are ‘ Paolo and 
Francesca da Rimini’ (1868) and 'The Neo- 
phyte * (1868). For manv years there was a Dor6 
Gallery in London, filled with his works, among 
them the enormous canvases of ‘Christ leaving 
the Pwetorium ’ (1869-72) and ‘Christ’s Entry into 
Jerusalem.' He died 28d January 1883. 8ee 
Lives by Delorme (Par. 1879), Miss Roosevelt 
(1880), and Blanchard Jerrold (1891). [Do-ray.] 

Dorta, Andrea, Genoese admiral, was born at 
Oneglia of an ancient princely house, 80th Novem- 
ber 1466 or 1468. After serving under various 
Italian princes he returned to Genoa in 1503. In 
1513 he received command of the Genoese fleet, 
and in 1519 defeated the Turkish corsairs off 
Pianosa. In 1522 the imperial faction were 
restored to power in Genoa, and Dorfa, an anti- 
imperialist, transferred his allegiance to Francis 
I. In command of the French fleet, he defeated 
Charles V., blockaded Genoa, and proclaimed the 
Independence of the republic. In 1520, ftfcring 
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the predominance of Francis, Doria went over 
to Charles V., entered Genoa amid popular 
acclamation, and established an aristocratic 
government which lasted to the end of the re- 

S nblic. The enqieror gave him the order of the 
lolden Fleece and the princeship of Melfi. In 
1581 he made a descent on the stronghold of the 
corsair Barbarossa, and in 1632 took Patras from 
the Turks. In 1535 he took part with Charles V. 
in the bombardment of the Goletta forts and the 
destruction of Barbarossa’s fleet. In 1588, i with 
the combined fleets of the empire, the pope, ami 
the Venetians, Doria engaged Barbarossa (inde- 
cisively) off Prevesa. At Algieis in 1541, and at 
Jerba in 1500, he suffered disastrous reverses 
from the Turks. His later years were disturbed 
by the conspiracy of the Fieschi and stained by 
his savage revenge for the murder of his nephew 
Giancttiuo. Dona died at Genoa, 25th November 
1500. He was the idol of his people and the 
honoured counsellor of Charles V. and of his son 
Philip. See Lives by Guerras (8d ed. Milan, 
1874) and Petit (Par. 1887> 

Dorlsla'us, Isaac, born in 1595 at Alktnaar in 
Holland, came about 1027 to England. For some 
months he was History lecturer at Cambridge, 
and in 1640 he was appointed judge-advocate. 
He sided with the parliament, helped to bring 
Charles I. to his doom, and in 1649 was sent to 
Holland to bring about an alliance with Eng- 
land. He had just reached the Hague when, 
on 12tli May, he was assassinated by twelve 
royalists. His body was brought to England ami 
buried in Westminster Abbey, whenco m 1001 it 
was turned out into St Margaret’s churchyard. 

Dorn, Bernhard (1805-81), orientalist, was 
born near Coburg, and died at St Petersburg. 

Dorn, Heinrich Ludwig Egmont (1S04-92), 
composer, born at Konigsbeig, died in Berlin. 

Domer, Isaak August (1809-84), Protestant 
theologian, born near Tuttlmgen m WUitemberg, 
in 1861 became a professor at Berlin. Works by 
him, translated, are The Doctrine of the Person 
of Christ (Eng. trails. 5 vols. 1861-63), History of 
Protestant 'Theology (1867), System of Christian 
Doctrine (1880-81), and Chmstian Ethics (1885). 
Dorothea of Zell. See Konigsmark. 
Dorregaray, Don Antonio, Marquis of Eraul 
(1820-82), Carlist leader in 1886 and 1872. 

D’Orsay, Alfred Guillaume Gabriel, Count, 
the ‘ last of the dandies,’ was born in Paris, 4th 
September 1801. An officer in the Garde du 
Corps, in 1822 at Valence he made the acquaint- 
ance of Lady Blessington (q v.). An intimacy 
sprang up between them, and D’Orsay resigned 
his commission and attached himself to the 
Blessingtons. In 1827 he married Lady Harriet 
Gardiner, Lord Blessington’s flfteen-year-old 
daughter by a former wife. Jn 1829 Lord Bless- 
ington died, and D’Orsay, separated from his 
wife, took up his residence next door to Lady 
Blessington’s in London, where for twenty years 
they defied the conventions in the midst of a 
society pf authors, artists, and men of fashion. 
An intimate friend and supporter of Louis 
Napoleon, he naturally looked for a position 
when the exile became prince-president and 
D’Orsay a bankrupt; but the Directorship of 
Fine Arte in Paris was conferred upon him only 
a few days before his death on 4th August 1852. 
Dorset, Earl of. See Sackville. j 
Dosltheus, (1) a Jewish heresiarch of the 1st 
century a.d., who insisted on a painfully rigorous 
observance of the Sabbath, and died of excessive 


fasting. -- (2) A 4th-centnry grammarian, who 
wrote a Latm grammar for Greek boys. 

Dosso Dossl, properly Giovanni di Nicol6 
Lutero (1479-1642), religious painter, was born 
near Mantua and died at Ferrara. 

Dost Mohammed Khan (c 1798-1868) made 
himself ruler of Kabul in 1826, and until 1865 
pursued a pro-Russian, anti-British policy. 

DoBtoevsky, or Dostoieffsky, Fyodor Mik- 
hailovich, novelist, was born at Moscow, October 
SO, 1821, the son of a surgeon. Leaving the 
Engineers for liteiature, he published Poor 
Folk m 1846. Joining revolutionary circles in 
Petrograd, he was condemned to death (1849). 
leprieved at the last moment, and sent to hard 
labour in Siberia. In 1854 he was enrolled in a 
Siberian corps. His sufferings are recorded in 
House of the Dead. In 1857 he married a widow ; 
in 1859 ho returned to Petrograd ; in 1864 his wife 
died ; in 1867 he married again. His masterpiece, 
Crime and Punishment (1866), is one of the most 
powerful realistic works of fiction. Other stories 
are The Insulted and Injured, The Possessed, 
The Idiot , A Raw Youth , The Brothers Karamazov. 
Domestic tuals, financial troubles, and ill-health 
clouded his later life, spent abroad, and from 
1871 in Petrograd as a Slavophil journalist. He 
died Jan. 28, 1881. See his Letters (trans. 1914) 
and Diary of a Writer (begun 1876); Life by 
Soloviev (trans. 1916) ; studies by J. A. T. Lloyd 
(1912), J. M. Murry (1916). 

Dou, Gerard. See Dow. 

Douce, Francis (1757-1834), an eccentric and 
learned antiquary, born in London, was some 
time keeper of the British Museum MSS. 

Douglas, a family whose origin is lost in 
obscurity, out which in the beginning of the 15th 
century was thought to spimg from the same 
stock as the Murrays.— William de Douglas, who 
witnessed charters between 1175 and 1218, bad 
six sous, of whom Aichibald was his heir, 
and Brice became Bishop of Moray. Sir Archi- 
bald is a witness to charters between 1190 and 
1232 Sir William de Douglas, apparently his son, 
figures from 1240 to 1278. Ilia younger son, 

‘ William the Hardy,’ Hailed the monks of Mel- 
rose, and was the first man of mark who joined 
Wallace in the rising against the English m 1297. 
It appears that he possessed lands in one English 
and in seven Scottish counties— Northumberland, 
Berwick, Edinburgh, Fife, Lanark, Ayr, Dum- 
fi ies, and Wigtov* n. His son, the Good Sir James 
Douglas (c. 1286-1330), called also ‘the Black 
Douglas' from lus swarthy complexion, was 
Bruce’s greatest captain in the War of Indepen- 
dence. The hero of seventy fights, he is said to 
have won them all but thirteen. He was slain 
in Andalusia, bearing the heart of Bruce (q.v.), 
whence the * bloody heart ’ in the Douglas anus. 
His son William fell at Halidon Hill ; and the 
next Lord of Douglas, Hugh, brother of Sir 
James, and a canon of Glasgow, made over the 
now great domains of the family in 1842 to his 
nephew Sir William. 

Earls of Douglas.— The Douglases had since 
the time of William the Hardy held the title of 
Lords of Douglas ; in 1858 Sir William (o. 1827- 
84) was made Earl of Douglas, and by marriage 
became Earl of Mar about 1874. His son, James, 
second Earl of Douglas (c. 1858-88), fell at Otter- 
bum, leaving no legitimate issue. His aunt 
had married for her second husband one of her 
brother's esquires, James of Sandilands, and 
through her Lord Torphichen, whose barony was 
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a creation of Queen Mary in 1564, is now the heir 
general of the House of Douglas. 

The earldom of Douglas, meanwhile, was be- 
stowed on an illegitimate son of the Good Sir 
James— Archibald (c. 1328-1400), Lord of Gallo- 
way, surnamed the Grim. By lus marriage with 
the heiress of Both well he added that barony to 
the Douglas domains ; and he married his only 
daughter to the heir-apparent of the Scottish 
crown, and his eldest son to the eldest daughter 
of the Scottish king. His son, Archibald, fourth 
Karl (c. 1809-1424), called ‘Tynernan,’ was 
wounded and taken prisoner by Hotspur at 
Homildon in 1402, next year at Shrewsbury was 
again wounded and taken prisoner, and, retiring 
to France, was made Duke of Touraine, and fell 
at Verneuil. His son, Archibald, fifth Earl (c. 
1891-1439), fought in the French wars. His son, 
William, sixth Earl (c. 1423-40), was decoyed 
into Edinburgh Castle, and beheaded, along with 
his brother. His Scottish earldom was bestowed 
on his grand-uncle (the second son of Archibald 
the Grim), James, the ‘Gross’ (e. 1871-1443), who 
in 1487 had been made Earl of Avondale. His 
son, William, eighth Earl (c. 1425-52), was for a 
time all-powerful with James II., who made hnn 
lieutenant-general of the realm ; but afterwards 
losing the royal favour, he seems to have entered 
into a confederacy against the king, by whom he 
was stabbed in Stirling Castle. His bi other 
James, ninth Earl (1420-88), in 1454 made open 
war against James II. The issue seemed doubt- 
ful until the Harniltons sided with the king, and 
Douglas fled to England. His brotheis, who still 
maintained the struggle, were defeated at Arkm- 
liolm (Langholm) in May 1455 ; and the earldom 
of Douglas came to an*end by forfeiture. The 
last earl lived many years in England, leagued 
himself in 1484 with the exiled Duke of Albany, 
was defeated and taken prisoner at Loclunaben, 
and died in the abbey of Lindores 

Earls of Anols. — William, first Earl of 
Douglas, while securing the earldom of Mar also 
secured the affections of the young widow of 
his wife’s brother, Margaret Stewart, Countess 
of Angus and Mar. The issue of this amour was 
a son, George, who in 1389 had a grant of his 
mother’s earldom of Angus. George, fourth Earl 
of Angus (c. 1412-62), aided the king against the 
Douglases in 1454 ; his loyalty was rewarded by 
a grant of their old inheritance of Douglas-dale 
and other lands; and so, m the phrase of the 
time, ‘the Red Douglas put down the Black.’ 
His Hon, Archibald, fifth Earl (c. 1449-1514), was 
nicknamed Bell-the-Cat from the lead he took 
against Cochrane (q.v.) at laiuler; he filled the 
highest offices in the state and added largely to 
the family possessions. His grandson, Archibald, 
sixth Earl (c. 1489-1557), In 1514 mariied Mai- 
garet, widow of James IV, of Scotland. By this 
marriage was a daughter, Margaret, who, marry- 
ing the Earl of Lennox, became the mother of 
Darnley, Queen Mary’s husband and James VI. ’s 
father. The Earl of Angus had for a time 
supreme power in Scotland, but in 1528 James 
V. escaped from his hands, and sentence of for- 
feiture was passed against him and his kinsmen. 
On James’s death in 1542 Angus was restored to 
his estates and honours. He was succeeded by 
his nephew, David, whqpe son, Archibald, the 
' Good Earl ’ (1558-88), died without male issue, 
and the earldom passed to a kinsman, William 
Douglas of Glenbervie. 

Marquises and Dukk of Douglas, and Lords 
Douolas. — William, eleventh Earl of Angus 
(1589-1600), was created Marquis of Douglas in 


1688. Archibald, third Marquis (1694-1761), was 
created Duke of Douglas m 1703, and died child* 
less, when lus dukedom became extinct, and his 
marquisate devolved on the Duke of Hamil- 
ton. His sister, Lady Jane Douglas (1698-1758), 
mairied in 1746 Sir John Stewart of Grandtully, 
and gave birth to twin sons m 1748. One of 
thorn died in 1753 ; the other in 1761 was served 
heir of entail to the Duke of Douglas. This was 
disputed on the ground that he was not really 
her son ; but the House of Lords in 1771 settled 
the famous Douglas Cause in his favour. In 1790 
he was made Baron Douglas of Douglas Castle, 
which title became extinct on the death of his 
son James, fourth Lord Douglas, in 1857, when 
the Douglas estates devolved on his niece, the 
Countess of Horae. 

Earls of Morton — Sir Andrew de Douglas, 
who appears in record m 1248, was apparently a 
younger son of Sir Archibald, the second chief 
of the house. His great-grandson (?), Sir William 
Douglas, the ‘Knight of Liddesdale’ (c. 1800- 
53), was assassinated by his kinsman, William, 
first Earl of Douglas. The grandson of his 
nephew, Sir James Douglas of Dalkeith, married 
a daughter of James 1., and in 1458 was created 
Earl of Morton. His grandson, the third earl, 
dying without male issue in 1553, the earldom 
devolved on his youngest daughter's, husband, 
the Regent Morton (q.v.), and from him the 
present Earl of Morton is descended. 

Janies, second Earl of Douglas and Mar, had an 
illegitimate son, Sir William Douglas of Drum- 
lanng, whose descendants were created Viscounts 
of Diiimlaung in 1628, Bails of Queensberry in 
1633, Marquises of Queensbeiry in 1081, Dukes of 
Queensberry in 1683, Earls of March in 1697, and 
Earls of Solway in 1700. On the death of the 
fourth Duke of Queensberry (q.v.) in 1810, that 
title went to the Di *e of Buccleuch ; the title 
of Marquis of Queensberry went to Sir Charles 
Douglas of Kelhead ; and that of Earl of March, 
to the Earl of Wemyss. In 1046 the third 
son of the first Maiquis of Douglas was created 
Eail of Selkirk; in 1651 the eldest son was 
cieated Eail of Ormond, m 1661 Earl of Forfar; 
and in 1075 the fourth sou was created Earl of 
Dumbarton. In 1641 the second son of the tenth 
Eail of Angus was cieated Lord Mordington. 
In 1038 Sir Robert Douglas (c. 1574-1639) was 
created Viscount Belhaven. See the histories of 
the house by Hume of Godscroft (1044 ; 2 vols. 
1748) and Sir Herbert Maxwell (2 vols. 4to, 
1902), and the Douglas Book, by Sir W. Fraser (4 
vols. 1885). [Originally Doo'glas; now Dug'las,] 

Douglas, David (1798-1 SS4X botanist and 
traveller in North America, bom at Scone, was 
killed by a wild bull in the Sandwich Isles. 

Douglas, Gawain or Gavin, the poet-bisliop, 
was the third sou of Archibald, fifth Earl of 
Angus, and -was born at Tantallon Castle about 
1474. Educated at St Andrews for the priest- 
hood, in 1490 he was presented to Monyiuusk, 
Abeideenshire, then to Prestonknk, near Dun- 
bar ; and in 1601 he was made dean or provost of 
St Giles, Edinburgh. From the marriage of his 
nephew, the sixth Earl of Angus, to James IV 's 
widowed queen, Douglas expected rapid pre- 
ferment, but when, through her influence, he 
had obtained the bishoprio of Dunkeld (January 
1615), he was imprisoned on an old statute for 
receiving bulls from the pope, and not con- 
secrated until more than a vear after. On the 
fall of Angus, the bishop fled to England to 
obtain the aid of Henry VIII.. but was suddenly 
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cut Off ftt Loudon by tbe plague in September 
1522, and buried in the church of the Savoy. His 
works include The Palice of Honour , most likely 
written in 1501, an allegory of the life of the 
virtuous man ; a translation of the HSneid, with 
prologues, fluished about 1613, the first version 
of a Latin poet published in Btitaiu ; and King 
Hart , an allegory of the human heait, first 
printed apparently in Pinkerton’s Ancient Scottish 
Poems (1780). There is also a minor poem, Con- 
science. Dr J. Small edited his woika (1874)1 

Douglas, Geo roe. See Brown, G. D. 

Douglas, Sir Howard, Bart., G.C.B. (1776- 
1861X son of Admiral 8ir C. Douglas, bom at Gos- 
port, served in Canada and the Peninsula, and was 
governor of New Brunswick (1823-29), where he 
founded Fredericton university. Lord High Com- 
missioner of the Ionian Islands (1835-40), and 
M P. for Liverpool (1842-46). He wrote on Mili- 
tary Bridges (1810), Naval Gunnery (1819 ; 6th 
ed. 1860), Carnot's Fortification (1831), and Naval 
Evolutions (1832). See Life by Fullom (1802). 

Douglas, John (1721-1807), the son of a Pitten- 
weem shopkeeper, was educated at Dunbar and 
Oxford ; as an army chaplain was present at Fon- 
tenoy (1745), and became Bishop of Carlisle (1787), 
Dean of Windsor (1788), and Bishop of Salisbury 
(1791). He wrote much— a defence of Milton from 
Lauder's charge of plagiarism (1750), the famous 
letter on the Criterion of Miracles (1754) against 
Hume, ironical attacks on the Hutchinsonians, 
and political pamphlets. See his Miscellaneous 
Works, with Life by Macdonald (1820). 

Douglas, Robert (1594-1G74), a Scottish Pres- 
byterian minister who helped on the Restoration, 
but would not acknowledge episcopacy. He has 
been falsely called a grandson of Queen Mary. 

Douglas, Sir Robert (1694-1770), a Scottish 
baronet.compiled a Peerage of Scotland (1764). 

Douglas, Sir Robert Kennaway (1838-1918), 
bom near Ottery St Mary, in 1858 went out to 
ChinaasaBtudent interpreter, and in 1878 became 
Chinese professor at King’s College, London. He 
wrote much on Chinese subjects, and was knighted 
in 1903. 

Douglas, Stephen Arnold, born at Brandon. 
Vermont, 28d April 1818, became attorney-general 
of Illinois in 1834, member of the legislature in 
1885, secretary of state in 1840, and judge of the 
supreme court in 1841. He was returned to 
congress fn 1843-44-40, and to the U.S. senate in 
1847-52-58. His policy was to *inake the United 
States an ocean-bound republic,' and on tlie 
question of slavery he maintained that each terri- 
tory should decide whether it should be a free or 
a slave state. In I860 he was nominated for Uie 
presidency, but was defeated by Lincoln. He 
died at Chicago, 3d June 1861. See Lives by 
Sheehan (1860), Flint (1860), and Johnson (1908). 

Douglas, Sir William Fetteh, P.R.S.A., born 
at Edinburgh, 29th March 1822, studied at the 
university there, and for several years was in 
business. At first he practised chiefly as a land- 
scape-painter. but he soon turned to figure-sub- 
jects, producing ‘Hudibras and Ralph visiting 
the Astrologer ’ (1856), ‘ Lovel and the Antiquary^ 
(18571 ‘The Summons to the Secret Tribunal’ 
(I860), and * The Magic Mirror * (1872). His later 
years were entirely devoted to landscape water- 
colours. He was elected A.R.S.A. in 1851, 
R.S.A. iu 1854. and P.R.S.A. in 1882, when he 
was knighted. He died 20tji July 1891. See 
critical sketch by J. JC. Gray, prefixed to photo- 
gravures from his works (1885). 


Douglass, Frederick, mulatto orator, was 
born at Tuckahoe, near Easton, Maryland, in 
February 1817. In 1888 he escaped from a 
Baltimore shipyard to the northern states, and 
changed his name from Lloyd or Bailey to 
Douglass. He lectui ed on slavery with great 
success during 1845-47 in Great Britain, where 
£150 was collected to buy his freedom. Iu 1847 
he started Frederick Douglases Paper, a weekly 
abolition newspaper, at Rochester, New York. 
He became assistant-secretary to the Santo 
Domingo Commission (1871), a presidential elector 
(1872), U.S. maishal for the District of Columbia 
(1876-81), recorder of deeds there (1881-80), and 
U.S. minister to Hayti (1889). He died at his 
home near Washington, 20th February 1895. Bee 
his own Life and Times (1881 ; new ed. 1893) and 
tlie Life by Booker T. Washington (1907). 

Doulton, Sir Henry (1820-97), born at Lam- 
betb, entered his father’s pottery there, and in 
1846 commenced the manufacture of stoneware 
drain pipes as a substitute for the old flat- 
bottomed brick drains; in 1848 woiks, later the 
largest in the world, were started near Dudley. 
To him is mainly due the revival in art pottery. 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour (1878), he uas 
knighted in 1887. [Doal-ton.] 

Doumergue, Gaston, first Protestant President 
of the Fiench Republic (elected June 1924), was 
born at Aigues-Vives in 1863. Fremier m 1918-14, 
he was President of the Senate from 1928. 

Dove, Heinrich Wilhelm (1808-79), meteorolo- 
gist, born at Liegnitz, in 1845 became professor 
of Natural Philosophy at Berlin, Besides other 
optical discoveries, he applied the stereoscope 
to the detection of forged bank-notes. His Dis- 
tribution of Heat was published in 1853 by the 
Bntish Association, and his Das Gesetz der Stui'ine 
(1857) has also been translated. [ Do'veh .] 

Dove, Patrick Edward (1815-73), volunteer 
rifleman ami writer on philosophy, sport, &c., 
was born at Lass wade, Midlothian 
Dover, Lord. See Ellis, Georoe Aoar. 
Dover, Robert (1575-1041), a Warwickshire at- 
torney, founded the Cotswold games about 1604. 

Dover, Thomas (1060-1742), a London M.D., 
the inventor of 4 Dover's Powder,' who, iu 1709. 
whilst captain of a privateer, had taken Alex- 
ander Selkirk off from Juan Fernandez. 

Dow, or Dou, Gerard (1013-75), was born and 
died at Leyden. He studied under Rembrandt 
1628-31, and at first mainly occupied himself 
with portraiture, but soon turned to genre. His 
200 works, scattered over all the great European 
collections, include his own portrait, that of his 
wife, and ‘The Poulterer’s Shop,’ in the National 
Gallery, London ; and his celebrated ‘ Dropsical 
Woman ’ (1003), with ten others, in the Louvre. 

Dow, Neal (1804-97), author of the Maine 
Liquor Law (1861), was born at Portland, Me., 
and was mayor there iu 1861 and 1854. 

Dowden, Edward (184B-1918), born at Cork, 
was educated at Trinity College, Dublin. In 
1-867 he became professor of Oratory and English 
Literature at Dublin University. Among hii 
works are books on Shakespeare (1876-98), Studies 
in Literature (1878-95), Southey (1879), Life of 
Shelley ( 1886), History of French Literature (1897). 
A Woman's Reliquary (poems. 1918). Letters amt 
Poems appeared in 1914.— His Brother, John (1840- 
1910), became Episcopal bishop of Edinburgh in 
1886. He wrote on the Scottish liturgy, the Celtic 
Church, the Medieval Church lu Scotland, tlie 
Bishops of Scotland (1912), &c. 
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Dowie, John Alexander (1847-1907), born at 
Kdmbuigh, was a Congregational minister in 
Sydney, N S.W., but becoming a faith healer and 
calling himself ‘ Elijah the Restorer/ founded 
near Chicago the prosperous industrial and bank- 
ing community called ‘Zion City.' 

Dowland, John (c. 1563-c. 1626), a lute-player 
and song-composer, who travelled much. 

Downing, Sir Georoe (1084-1749), a Cam- 
bridgeshire baronet, M.P. for Dunwich, and the 
founder of Downing College, Cambridge, which 
was not built, however, till 1807. 

Downing, William (c. 1696-1679), bom at Lax- 
field, Suffolk, in 1644 purged over 150 churches 
in that county of stained glass, brasses, paint- 
ings, and other relics of popery. See his curious 
Journal (ed. by Rev. C. Evelyn White, 1885). 

Dowson, Ernest (1867-1900), English poet, 
studied at Oxford, led a dissipated life, and wiote 
delicate verse (collected, with Meinoii, 1900). 

Doyle, Sin Arthur Conan, nephew to Richard 
Doyle, was born at Edinburgh, 22d May 1859, 
and educated at Stonyhurst and in Get many. He 
studied medicine at Edinburgh 1876-80, and 
practised as a doctor at Southsea 1882-90. His 
ddbut was an niticle in Chambers's Journal in 
1879 ; A Study in Scarlet (1888), Micah Clarke and 
The White Company (1891) were early stories 
But it was by the preternatural acumen of the 
hero of his Adventures of Sherlock Holmes and 
Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes (1892-93, originally 
in the Strand Magazine ) that Conan Doyle 
became known to a very wide circle of readers. 
Later novels include Brigadier Gerard (1896), 
Rodney Stone , The Hound of the Baskervilles, 
The Lost World , The Poison Belt (1913); in 1894 
he wrote a one-act play, A Stoi'y of Waterloo. 
He served as doctor in the South African war 
in 1900, wrote The Great Boer JPinr(1900), and was 
knighted in 1902. He also wrote on the War of 
1914-18, and upheld Spiritualism. 

Doyle, Sir Francis Hastings, poet, was txmi 
nt Nunappleton, near Tadcaster, August 22, 1810. 
Educated at Eton and Chiist Church, he was 
called to the bar, succeeded his father as second 
baronet in 1839, held offices in the customs, and 
filled for ten years (1867-77) the chair of Poetry 
at Oxford, together with an All Souls' fellowship 
Doyle died June 8, 1888. His two series of 
Oxford lectures he published in 1809 and in 1877; 
his volumes of verse were Miscellaneous Verses 



niscences and Opinions (1886). 

Doyle, Richard, caricaturist, was born in 
London in 1824, second son of John Doyle, 
(‘ H. B./ 1797-1808^ himself a celebrated cari- 
caturist. He received instruction in art from 
his father; became in 1843 a contributor to 
Punch, the design on the cover being from his 
pencil ; and furnished its pages with the 
sketches of ‘Ye Manners and Customs of ye 
Bnglyshe.* In 1850 his connection with Punch 
ceased, owing to its criticisms of the Roman 
Catholic Church, of which he was a member, 
and he afterwards employed himself in book- 
illustration. Among his works are the Adven- 
tures of Bi'own, Jones , and Robinson , and the 
illustrations to the Neuxomes, Scouring of the 
White Horse , Leigh Hunt’s Jar of Honey , and 
Buskin's Kina of the Golden River, He con- 
tributed * Bird’s-eye Views of Modem Society ’ to 
the ComhUl Magazine (1861-08), and published 
a Christmas book for 1869, In Fairy Land. He 
was also a clever painter in water-colours, and 


frequently exhibited at the Grosvenor Gallery. 
He died L)eceinJ>er 11, 1888. 

D'Oylr, Georoe, D.D. (1778-1846), rector from 
1815 of Buxted, Sussex, from 1820 of Lambeth, 
and Mant’s coadjutor in an annotated Bible See 
Memoir by liis son prefixed to Sermons (1847). 

Dozy, Reinhart (1820-83), orientalist, was bom 
at Leyden, studied at the university, and in 1857 
became professor of History. His chief works 
are L'Espagne pendant le Moyen Age (1849; 8d ed. 
1881); Historia Abbadidamm (1852); Al-MakkaH, 
Litteratnre des Aidbes dlEspagne (1855-61); His- 
toire des Musulmans d' Espagne (1861 ; trang. 1918) ; 
Het Islamisme (1863). [Do-zi.] 

Draco, archon at Athens in 621 b.c., reorganised 
the laws of Athens with admirable impartiality; 
but the severity of hfs penalty— death for almost 
every offence— made the strict execution of his 
code (since proverbial for its rigour) unpopular, 
arid it was superseded by that of Solon (q.v.). 

Drake, Charles Francis Tyrwhitt (1840-74), 
explorer with Palmer and Burton of the Desert 
of the Wanderings and Syria, was bom at Amer- 
sham, Bucks, was educated at Rugby and Wel- 
lington College, and died at Jerusalem. See his 
Literary Remains, edited by Sir W. Besant (1877). 

Drake, Sir Francis, greatest of the Eliza- 
bethan seamen, was born about 1540 at Crowndale 
near Tavistock. His father was seemingly m 
humble life, and the boy was apprenticed to the 
master of a small vessel, who bequeathed it to 
lum. He followed the coasting-trade some years, 
but by 1565 was voyaging to Guinea and the 
Spanish Main. In 1567 he commanded the Judith 
ol 50 tons in Ins kinsman John Hawkins’s ill- 
fated expedition ; and in 1570 and 1571 sailed to 
the West Indies to make good the losses he had 
then sustained from the Spaniards. In May 1572 
lie equipped two smfdl ships, the Padta and Swan, 
with seventy-three men, landed at Noinbre de 
Dios, 29th July, and beat off the S}>amards; his 
severe wound alone prevented them from carry- 
ing off the ‘Treasure of the World.’ He burned 
Porto Bello, destroyed many Spanish ships, and 
ciossecl the isthmus to the highest point of 
the dividing ridge Theie, climbing a tree, he 
gazed on the vast uaters of the South Seas, 
and with that touch of romantic enthusiasm 
which redeemed all his piracies * besought Al- 
mighty God of His goodness to give him life and 
leave to sail once in an English ship in that sea.' 
Drake arrived at Plymouth 9th August 1573, 
and the news of his exploits raised him at once 
to the height of popularity. In 1577 he fitted 
out the Pelican of 100 tons, the Elisabeth ol 80 
tons, and thiee smaller vessels, and sailed from 
Plymouth on I3lh December; on 20th August 
1578, the squadron, reduced to three ships by 
tho burning of two, entered the Strait of Magel- 
lan, where Drake changed liis own ship’s name 
to the Golden Hind. On entering the Pacific 
violent tempests were encountered for fifty-two 
days, during which the Marigold foundered with 
all hands and the Flizabeth returned home. 
Drake was driven far to the southward, but at 
Valparaiso provisioned his ship from the Spanish 
storehouses, and captured several rich prizes. He 
now determined to return home by crossing the 
Pacific. He touched at the northern side of the 
Golden Gate, then for sixty-eight dajs did not 
sight land until he made tho Pelew Islands. 
After refitting in Java, lie held for the Cape of 
Good Hope, and arrived iu England 26th Sep- 
tember 1580. The queen, in the face of Spanish 
protests, was at first uncertain how to receive 
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Drake, but at length (April 4, 1581) paid a visit 
to his ship at Deptford and knighted him In 
the autumn of 1585 Drake sailed with twenty-five 
ships against the Spanish Indies, harrying His- 
paniola, Cartagena, and the coast of Florida, and, 
.after great sufferings from sickness, brought 
home the 190 dispirited Virginian colonists, with 
tobacco and potatoes (28tli July 1580). Early in 
1587 he set sail with a strong squadron, and, 
entering the harbour of Cadiz, destroyed thirty- 
three ships, and escaped unscathed. He next 
sailed to tne Azores, captuiing a Portuguese 
carack worth £100,000. On the sailing of the 
Spanish Armada, Drake’s division of the English 
fleet was stationed off Usliant, until all the ships 
were blown together to Plymouth by the same 
storm as carried the Spaniards across the Bay of 
Biscay. The battle began on the morning of 19th 
July 1588, and raged along the Channel all that 
week. Drake’s consummate seamanship and 
audacious courage covered him with fresh glory, 
and inspired new terror in the Spaniards. He 
captured the Rosario off Portland, whose captain, 
Valdes, ransomed himself for £3000 three years 
later. On 29th July occurred the disastrous 
action after which the Spaniards resolved to 
return home by the Orkneys Want of ammuni- 
tion forced Drake and Howard to give up the 
chase, but the storms of the northern seas swept 
the Spaniards to destruction. Next spring a great 
expedition under Drake and Sir John Norreys 
sailed for Spain and Portugal, but had little 
success beyond inflicting damage upon the 
Spanish shipping, while sickness and hunger 
carried off thousands on board the crowded and 
ill-victualled English ships. Drake spent his 
next few years on shore, bringing a water-supply 
to Plymouth, and representing the town in parlia- 
ment In August 1595 he sailed from Plymouth 
to the West Indies. Ill-fortune followed the 
fleet from the beginning. Hawkins, the second in 
command, died off Porto Rico in November, and 
Drake himself died of dysentery off Porto Bello, 
28th January 159G : his body was committed to 
the deep. See Life by Barrow (1843 ; 2d ed. 1801), 
Corbett's Drake and the Tudor Navy (1898), and 
Mis Z. Nuttalt’s New Light on Drake (1914). 

Drake, Francis (1090-1771), a York surgeon, 
was bom at Pontefract and died at Beverley Ho 
was author of Eboracum (1730), and, conjointly 
with the bookseller Ceesar Ward, of the Parlia- 
mentary History of England (22 vols. 1751-00). 

Drake, Friedrich, sculptor, was born at Pyr- 
mont, 23d June 1805. Among his works are ‘The 
Eight Provinces of Prussia’ (colossal figures in 
the royal palace at Berlin), and ‘ Warrior crowned 
by Victory/ His colossal statues of Frederick- 
William III. at Berlin, and William I. at Cologne, 
deserve mention ; as also the busts of Bismarck 
and Moltke. He died at Berlin, 6th April 1882. 
[Drah'keh.] 

Drake, Nathan, M.D. (1706-1836), bom at 
York, for forty years practised at Hadleigh, 
Suffolk. He wrote Shakespeare and his Times 
(1817) and Memorials of Shakespeare (1828). 

Drake. Samuel Gardner (1798-1875), bom in 
Pittsfield, N.H., published many reprints and valu- 
able works on the early history of New England. 

Draper, John William, American author and 
man of science, was born at St Helens, near 
Liverpool, May 5, 1811, and in 1833 emigrated to 
Virginia. In 1889 he became professor of Cliem- 
fetay in the university of New, York, and from 
1850 to 1878 was president of Its medical depart- 


ment. Among his works are On the Forces that 
Produce the Organisation of Plants (1844), Physi- 
ology (1850), History of the Intellectual Development 
of Europe (1802), History of the American Civil War 
(1807-70), History of the Conflict between Science 
and Religion (1874), and Scientific Memoirs (1878). 
He died January 4, 1882.— One son, Henry (1887- 
82), was an astronomer and chemist — Another. 
John Christopher (1835-85), was a successful 
teacher of chemistry and physiology. 

Drayton, Michael, poet, was born at Harts- 
hill, near Atherstone, Warwickshire, in 1508. 
His earliest work was The Harmony of the Church, 
a metrical rendering of scriptural passages, which 
gave oflence to the authorities, and was con- 
demned to be destroyed. In 1693 he published a 
volume of eclogues. Idea , the Shepherd's Garland , 
which afterwards underwent considerable re- 
vision His first important poem, Mortimeriados 
(1590), recast in 1003 as The Barons' Wars, abounds 
in fine passages, although somewhat deficient in 
interest. England's Heroical Epistles (1597) has 
more polish and less inequality than many of 
Drayton’s works. In Poems, Lyric and Heroic 
(c. 1600), appeared the Ballad of Agincourt , the 
most spirited ol English martial lyrics. The first 
eighteen ‘songs’ or books of Drayton's greatest 
work, Polyolbion were published in 1013, with 
annotations by John Seiden, and the complete 
)oem, the outcome of vast learning, and the 
abour of years, appeared in 1022. Drayton aimed 
at giving ‘a chorographical description of all the 
tracts, rivers, mountains, forests, and other parts 
of Great Britain.’ The inevitable monotony of 
the subject is amply lelieved by the beauty of 
the pastoral descuptions. In 1019 Drayton 
collected in one volume all the poems (except 
Polyolbion) which he wished to piesene. Eight 
years afterwards lie published a new volume of 
miscellaneous poems, among them the whimsical 
and delightful Nymphidia, the Court of Fairy, a 
triumph of ingenious fancy. His last work, The 
Muses Elysium (1030), contains some j>astoral 
poems of finished elegance. He died 28d Decem- 
ber 1081, and was buried in Westminster Abbey ; 
the inscription on his monument is probably 
by Ben Jonson. Drayton wrote many sonnets; 
one of them (‘Since there’s no help, come let us 
kiss and part’) was pronounced by Rossetti to 
be ‘almost the best in the language, if not 
quite ’ See the Rev. R. Hooper’s edition of 
Polyolbion (3 vols. 1870); Mr A. H. Bullen’s 
Selections (1883), and Canon Beeching’s (1899); 
the Spenser Society reprints (1885-92); and 
Oliver Elton's Drayton: a Critical Study (1905). 

Dreiser, Thj.odore, born in 1871 at Terrell ante. 
Ind., enteied journalism, and wiote poweiful 
novels, e.g. An American ' Tragedy (1925). 

Drelincourt, Charles (1695-1669), born at 
Sedan, from 1020 was a Protestant pastor at 
Oharenton, near Paris. He wrote, among other 
works, Consolations against the Fear of Death 
(1051), to a fourth edition of the English transla- 
tion of which was attached Defoe’s Apparition 
of one Mrs Veal (1716). 

Drevet, a family of French copper-engravers— 
Pierre (1664-1789); his son, Pierre Imbert 
(1097-1739); and his nephew, Claude (1710-82). 
See A. Firmin Didot’s Les Drevet (1876). 

Drew, Andrew (1792-1878), a British admiral, 
who defended Cape Coast Castle with 160 men 
against 50,000 Ashantis (1824), and captured the 
rebel Canadian steamer, the Caroline , and sent 
her burning over Niagara (1838). 
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Drew, Samuel (1766-1835), the ‘ Cornish meta* 
physician,’ was born at St Austell, and had been a 
smuggler and shoemaker when in 1788 he became 
a Wesleyan preacher. He died at Helston. 

Dreyfus, Alfred, born about 1863 at Mul- 
hausen in Alsace, the son of a rich Jewish manu- 
facturer, was brought in 1874 to Faria. He was 
an artillery captain, on the General Staff, when 
in 1893-94, falsely charged with delivering to a 
foreign government documents connected with 
the national defence, he was court-martialled, 
degraded, and transported to the Cayenne lie du 
Diable. The efforts of his wife and friends to 
prove him an innocent victim of malice, injustice, 
and forgery plunged France into a chaos of mili- 
tarism and anti-Semitism. Not reinstated till 
1906, he was awarded the Legion of Honour in 
1918. See his Five Years of My Life (1901). 

Dreyse, Johann Nikolaus von (1787-1867), 
born at Sonin i erda nearErfuit, founded ironworks 
there, and invented a muzzle-loading, and in 1836 
a breech-loading, needle-gun — adopted in the 
Prussian army in 1841. In 1864 he was ennobled. 
[Dri-zeh.] 

Drlesoh, Hans, physiologist and professor of 
Philosophy at Heidelberg (1911), was born at 
Kreuznach in 1867. His works on the organism, 
vitalism, individuality, &c. have been translated. 

Drinkwater, or, later, Drinkwater Bethune, 
John (1762-1844), born at Warrington, served 
through the famous siege of Gibraltar (1779-83), 
of which lie wrote a classic History (1785). 

Drinkwater, John, poet and critic, born in 
1882, wrote Abraham Lincoln and other plays. 

Driver, Samuel Rolles, D.D (1846-1914), Old 
Testament scholar, born at Southampton, suc- 
ceeded Pusey as Regius professor of Hebrew. 

Droeshout, Martin, a Flemish engraver, resi- 
dent in London, widely known by lus portrait of 
Shakespeare, prefixed to the folio edition of 1023. 
— Another engraver, JohnDroeshout(1596-1652), 
was perhaps an elder brother. [Drooz-howt.] 

Drouet, Jean Baptiste, Comte d’Erlon (1705- 
1844), French marshal, born at Rhoims, served in 
the campaigns of the Moselle, Meuse, Sambre, and 
Peninsula. At the first restoration the Bourbons 
ga\e him a command, but on Napoleon’s return 
lie was under arrest in Lille citadel. He seized 
and held it for the emperor, who made him a peer 
of France; and at Waterloo he commanded the 
first corps d’armie After the capitulation of Paris 
he fled to Bavaria, returned on the July revolu- 
tion, was governor-general of Algeria 1834-35, 
and was made marshal in 1843.— Jean Baptiste 
Drouet (1763-1824) was a revolutionist of the 
extreme Jacobin ssftetion ; and Louis Drouet 
(1792-1873) was a famous flute-player. [Droo-ay.] 

Dronot, Antoine, Comte (1774-1847), a French 
general of artillery, born at Nancy, and styled by 
Napoleon ‘ le Sage do la Grande Arni£e.' 

Drouyn de Lhuys, Edouard (1805-81), born in 
Paris, was ambassador in London fn 1849, and 
thrice Foreign Minister. [Droo-anff cle L’wce.) 

Droi, Antoine Gustave (1832-95), novelist, 
born in Paris, grandson of Jean Pierre Droz 
(1746-1828), an engraver of medals. He had de- 
voted himself to art till lie made his first and 
greatest success with Monsieur, Madame, et Bfbi 
(1866). Later came Entre Nous (1867), Lee E tangs 
(1876), VEnfant (1885), &c. [Dr6.] 

Drummond, Annabella (c. 1850-1402), born 
probably at Stobhall near Perth, about 1867 
married John Stewart, afterwards Robert III. 


Drummond, Henry (1786-1860), London 
banker, Tory M.P., and Irvingite apostle, lived 
and died at Albury in Surrey. 

Drummond, Henry, bom at Stirling, 17th 
August 1861, studied at Edinburgh, and m 1877 
became lecturer on, in 1884 professor of, Natural 
Science at the Free Church College in Glasgow. 
He travelled in the Rocky Mountains, Central 
Africa, Japan, Australia, &c. In his Natural Law 
tn the Spiritual World (1883 ; 80tli ed. 1897) he 
sought to reconcile evangelical Christianity with 
evolution. The Ascent of Man (1894) attempts to 
christianise evolution by laying stress on altru- 
istic elements in natural selection. A charming 
work on Tropical Africa (1888) was followed by 
Travel Sketches in Our New Protectorate (1890), The 
Greatest Thing in the World , Pax Vobiscum, Ac. He 
died, after long illness, at Tunbridge Wells, 11th 
March 1897. See Life by Sir G. A. Smith (1899). 

Dr umm ond, James (1816-77), historical painter, 
who was born and diea in Edinburgh, was elected 
an A.R S A. m 1846, an R.S.A. in 1852, and in 1868 
became curator of the Scottish National Gallery. 

Drummond, Margaret (c. 1472-1501), youngest 
daughter of Lord Drummond, in 1496 became 
James IV.'s mistress, and bore him a daughter. 
She was poisoned with two of her sisters. 

Drummond, Thomas, R.E. (1797-1840), born at 
Edinburgh, and educated there and at Woolwich, 
in 1820 joined the ordnance survey, whose work 
was immensely facilitated by his improved lielio- 
stat and lime-light (the ‘ Drummond Light’) ; the 
latter, however, was really invented by Sir Golds- 
worthy Gurney He became head of the boundary 
commission under the Reform Bill ; private secre- 
tary to Loid Althorp, Chancellor of the Exchequer 
m 1833; and Undersecretary for Iieland (practi- 
cally its governor) in 1835. Here he gained the 
affection of the peop’e; his was the memorable 
saying. ‘Property Ims its duties as well as its 
rights* (1838). Worn out by his labours, he died 
m Dublin. See Life by Dairy O’Brien (1889). 

Drummond, William, ofHawthornden, poet, 
was bom at Hawthorn den, 18th Dec. 1685. He 
graduated M.A. at Edinburgh in 1605, studied 
law at Bourges and Paris, and by lus father’s 
death in 1610 became laird of Hawthornden. 
He devoted his life to poetiy and mechanical 
expei linents. He was on the point of marrying 
when the lady died (1014 or 1615). He married 
Elizabeth Logan in 1632. lie had to subscube 
to the Covenant, but witnessed its triumph with 
a sinking of lipart that the most sai castic verses 
could not relieve. He died 4th Dec. 1649— his 
death hastened by grief for Charles I.’s execu- 
tion. Drummond enjoyed the friendship of 
Drayton, Montrose, and Ben Jonson ; the last 
paid lum a memorable \isit in 1618-19. Drum- 
mond’s Notes of their talk (printed 1842) is a 
charming chapter of literary history. His chief 
works are Tears on the Death of Mceliades (i.e. 
Prince Henry, 1613); Poems: Amorous , Funerall , 
Divine, Pastorall, in Sonnets, Songs, Sextains, Mad- 
rigals (1616) ; Forth Feasting (1617) ; and Floweis 
of Sion (1623). His prose writings include The 
Cj/press Grove (new ed. 1907) and a History of the 
Five Jameses. The fercic&l macaronic poem 
Pohmo-Middinia (1683), long regarded as his, was 
probably by Samuel Colvfl. His Poems were 
edited for the Maitland Club (1882), by W. C. WTird 
0894) and bv Prof. Kastner(Scot Text. Soc. 19181 
Soe Life by Masson (1873). 

Drury, Dru (1725-1808), a London silversmith, 
devoted himself to entomology, and published 
Illustrations of Natumi History (8 vole. 1770-82, 
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with over 240 figures by Moses Harris of exotic 
insects). His Exotic Entomology was edited in 
1837 by Westwood, with over 660 figures 

Drury, Joseph, D.D. (1750-1834), head-master 
of Harrow from 1785 to 1805. 

Drury, Robert (1087-c. 1736), a London tavern- 
keeper's son, who, on the homeward voyage from 
the Bast Indies, was kept a prisoner m Madagascar 
for fifteen years, and published a most interesting 
account of his captivity (1729). Afterwards he 
was a slaver, and then porter at the India HoHise. 

Dmry, Sir William (1527-79), bom at Haw- 
stead, near Bury St Edmunds, from 1564 to 1572 
was deputy-governor of Berwick, and thereafter 
lord-justice in Ireland. 

DrtiSU8, M. Livius, tribune of the people in 122 
b.c., opposed the democratic policy of lus col- 
league, 0. Gracchus.— His son and namesake, 
though identified by birth and sympathy with 
the patricians, renewed some of the most liberal 
measures of the Gracchi, and advocated the claims 
of the Italians to Roman citizenship. He was 
assassinated in 91 b.c.— The most illustrious of 
the Drusi was Nero Claudius Drusus, or Drusus 
Senior, the stepson of the Emperor Augustus, 
and younger brother of the Emperor Tiberius. 
His campaign against the Rhneti and other Alpine 
tribes (15 b.c.) is celebrated by Horace (Odes, iv. 
4k Until his death m 9 b.c. he was engaged 
cniefly in establishing Roman supremacy in 
Germany, and received the title Germanicus ; the 
celebrated Germanicus (q.v ) was his own son. 

Dryander, Jonas (1748-1810), Swedish botanist, 
lived in London from before 1782, in which year 
he became librarian to Sir Joseph Banks. 

Dryden, John, was bom in the rectory of Aid- 
winkle All Saints, Northamptonshire, 9th August 
1631. His early youth seems to have been chiefly 
passed at Tichmarsh, near Aldwinkle, where his 
maternal grandfather, the Rev. Henry Pickering, 
had property ; at twelve lie was entered at West- 
minster school, and at nineteen proceedefl to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, taking his B. A. in 
1654. His father died in the same year, and 
Dryden succeeded to a small estate at Blakesley 
near Canons Ashby, worth £60 a year. He 
continued to live at Cambridge till 1057, and 
then he went to London. Both the Drydens 
and the Pickerings were strong parliamen- 
tarians, and he seems to have had some vain 
hopes of patronage from his cousin Sir Gilbert 
Pickering, a favourite of Cromwell. It is 
thought that he began early to do work for 
the booksellers. On December 1, 1663, he 
married Lady Elizabeth Howard, eldest daughter 
of the Earl of Berkshire. Much baseless 
scandal has been talked about this mar- 
riage, but it seems probable that it was not 
wholly happy, and that Lady Elizabeth, whose 
intellect was certainly not strong, may have had 
a bad temper. Three sons, Charles, John, and 
Erasmus Henry, were the offspring, and from this 
time Dryden occasionallyresided at his father-in- 
law's Wiltshire seat of Charlton. He had several 
London residences, the best known of which was 
in Gerrard Street, Soho. Very shortly after the 
wedding, Pepyson 8d February 1064 met Dryden, 
* the poet I knew at Cambridge,' at Will’s Coffee- 
honse. Dramatic work now occupied Dryden 
for* many years— for fourteen he wrote next to 
nothing but drama. He was made poet-laureate 
and historiographer-royal in 1070: the emolu- 
ments (£200 a year) were increased by a pension 
of £100. A quarrel with' the malevolent 
Rochester brought Dryden on 8th December 1679 


a cudgelling by masked bravoes. The Popish 
Plot provoked the splendid series of satires 
beginning with Absalom and Achitophel, and 
rained an increasing storm of libels in prose and 
verse on Dryden’s head. In 1683, as part com- 
pensation for great arrears in his salary, and 
perhaps also as a reward for his political services, 
a collectorship of customs in the port of London 
was granted him. In the epidemic of conversion 
which followed the accession of James II., Dryden 
was one of the chief seceders from the Church of 
England ; his sincerity has been violently but, it 
seems, groundlessly impugned. At the Revolu- 
tion ho did not take the oaths, and thus lost all 
his places and pensions. To supply the loss, he 
returned to play-writing and translating. During 
the last ten years of his life (which saw the pro- 
duction of his famous Virgil and Fables) we have 
more personal details about Dryden than at other 
times Almost immediately after the publication 
of the Fables (1699), an attack of gout, from 
which disease he had always suffered much, set 
in, and carried lum off on May-day 1700. He was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. All his sons died 
before their mother, who lived till 1714, and was 
insane at the tune of her death. The youngest, 
however, Erasmus Henry (1669-1710), a Domini- 
can, had succeeded to the family baronetcy and to 
the estate of Canons Ashby, winch, by a female 
descent, is still in the name. 

Dryden began early, though not plentifully or 
promisingly, with some poems in the ‘meta- 
ihyslcal* manner of Donne and Cleveland; but 
lis stanzas on Cromwell’s death (1058), though 
Inching ease and flow, have great merit, and the 
post- Restoration panegyrical poems, beginning 
with Astnca Redux and ending with Annus 
Mirabilis , exhibit wonderful command of a style 
of verse not hitherto attempted. He confesses 
that his dramatic work was distasteful to him, 
and done for profit simply Between The Wild 
Gallant (1063) and Love Triumphant (1694) he pro- 
duced a great number of plays, the best of which 
are the Conquest of Granada (1670), Marriage i\ la 
Mode (1672), An rungzebe (1675), All for Love( 1077), 
The Spanish Friar (1681), ami Don Sebastian 
(1689). His full powers were not revealed till the 
appearance, in lus fiftieth year, of Absalom and 
Achitophel. This, with his contribution to its 
second pait, The Medal , Mac/tecknoe (a satire on 
the whig Shadwell), and with the didactic poems 
of Religio I/xici (giving the views of a half-scepti- 
cal Anglican), and The Hind and the Panther , 
justifying his conversion, contain by far the most 
powerful work of the satiric and didactic kind in 
English. The rhymed heioic couplet is hero 
adjusted to the purposes of invective, insinuation, 
and argument with unmatched dexterity, and is 
charged with an overwhelming force. Dryden 
also wrote prologues and epilogues and Pindaric 
odes, one of which, that on Mrs Anne Killigrew, 
is rivalled only by his own later ‘Alexander’s 
Feast.’ He began, too, the practice of translating 
the classics, which led to the gieat translation of 
Virgil and to his scarcely less popular Juvenal; 
and this again led him to what he also called 
‘‘translation ’ of authors other than the classics, 
such as Chaucer and Boccaccio. These later 

S ara phrases formed the nucleus of the Fables 
cott’s edition of Dryden’s works (18 vols. 
1808) superseded all others ; it was reprinted in 
1821, ana re-edited by Prof. Saintsbury (18 vols. 
1883-93). Scott’s Lift is excellent, and la the 
standard ; but the editions of Bell, Mitford, 
Christie, and especially Sargeaunt (1910) are use- 
ful See also Satntsbury’g Dryden (1881), the 
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' Cambridge English Literature '(vol. vii. 1012), and 
Dr A. W. Verrall’s Lectures on Dryden (1914), 

Du Barry, Mariis Jeanne Gomard de 
Vaubernier, Comtesse, iavourite of Louis XV., 
was born August 19, 1741, at V&ucoulours, the 
daughter of a dressmaker. Bi ought up in a Paris 
convent^ in 1769 as Mademoiselle Lange she won 
the notice of Louis XV., who married her to 
Comte Guillaume du Barry, brother of her former 
protector. Her influence henceforth reigned 
supreme until the death of Louis in 1774, when 
she was dismissed from court. She was tried 
before the Revolutionary Tribunal for having 
wasted the treasures of the state and worn 
mourning for the late king, and was guillotined, 
'vainly whimpering/ 6tli December 1793. Her 
Mimoi res (1829-30 ; trans. 1806)are unreliable ; but 
see Lives by Vatel (1882-84), K B. Douglas O 896), 
Noel Williams (1904), E, and J. deGoncouit (trans. 
1914), and Claude Saint- Andr6 (1915). 

Du Bartas. See Bartas. 

Du Bellay. See Bella y. 

Du Bocoage. See Boccage. 

Dubois, Guillaume, Cardinal (1056-1728), 
born at Brives-la-Gaillarde, the son of a poor 
apothecary, was tutor first and then secretary to 
the Due de Chartres ; and when the latter (now 
Duke of Orleans) became regent in 1715, Dubois was 
virtually all-powerful. He was appointed foi eign 
minister and Archbishop of Cainbrai (1720), a 
cardinal (1721), and prime-minister of France 
(1722). He died a victim to hard work and the 
wildest debauchery. See French woiks by 
Seilhao (2 vols. 1862), Fontaine de Hambouillet 
(1886), and Wiesener (1891). [Dee-buxih.] 

Dubois, Paul (1829-1905), sculptor, born at 
Nogen t-sur-Seine, till 1856 studied law. 

Du Bols-Reymond, Emil (1818-96), physiolo- 
gist, was born and died in Berlin. His name is 
chiefly identified with annual electricity, the sub- 
ject of his chief work (2 vols. 1848-84). Two 
volumes of his collected memoirs and addresses 
appeared in 1885-87.- His brother, Paul (1831- 
89), was a mathematician. [Dee Bwah-Ray-monff.] 
Dubos, Jean Baptiste (1670-1742), an abb6 
and Academician who wrote on history, aesthetics, 
&c., was born at Beauvais, and died in Paris. 

Dubrlolug, St, the traditional founder of the 
Welsh bishopric of Llandaff, died in 612. 

Du Camp, Maxims (1822-94), poet, novelist, 
journalist, was born m Paris, travelled in the 
East, and in 1880 was elected to the Academy. He 
wrote Parts, set Organes, ses Fonchons, et sa Vie 
(6 vols. 1875; 8th ed. 1898), Les Convulsions de 
Paris (1879), &c.«. dSee his Souvenirs Littiraires 
(1882-83; trans. 1893). [Dee KonP.] 

Du'Oane, Sir Edmund Frederick (1880-1903), 
born at Colchester of Irish parentage, entered 
the Royal Engineers, served in Western Aus- 
tralia, between 1863 and 1S86 held sevetal high 
appointments in connection with convict disci- 
pline, and in 1877 was created a K.C.B. 

Du Gauge, Charles Dufresne, Sifjjr (1610- 
88), was born at Amiens, and became a parliamen- 
tary advocate in Paris, where he died. Ducange’s 
chief productions are Glossarium ad Scriptures 
Media: et Jnjlmre JMinUatis (Paris, 1678 ; latest 
ed. 1888-88), and Glossarium ad Scriplores Media: 
et Inftnrn Grcecitatis (1688; new ed- Breslau, 
1889-91). [Dee Konfzh.] 

Duo&rel, Andrew Coltee (1713-85), a London 
antiquary, born in Normandy but educated at 
Eton and Oxford. 


Duoclo di Buoninsegna (c. 1260-1320), the 
founder of the Sienese school of painting. 
[Dootch'i'O dee Bon-in-sen'ya.) 

Du OhaillU, Paul Belloni (1837-1903), born in 
Louisiana, iu 1855 sailed for four years to West 
Africa. His Explorations in Equatorial Africa 
(1861 ; revised ed. 1871) gave nnpoitant contribu- 
tions to geographical, ethnological, and zoological 
science, especially as to the Ogow6 River, the 
Fans, and the Gorilla, but was received at first 
with much distrust. In 1863-65 Du Chaillu re- 
visited his old hunting-grounds, vindicated lus 
former discoveries, and described his secoud 
expedition in A Journey to Ashango-Ixind (1867). 
Besides books for the young, founded on his 
varied adventures, he published The Land of the 
Midnight Sun (on northern Sweden, 1881) ami 
The Viking Age (1889). [Nearly Dee Skah’yee.] 

Du Chdtelet. See CiiAtrlet-Lomont. 

Duchesne, Andr£ (1584-1640), a French his- 
torian, m Latin called Chesnius or Quercetanus, 
who wrote histories of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, of the popes down to Paul V., and of the 
House of Burgundy, and made collections of the 
early Norman and French histories. [Dee-shehri.] 

Duchesne, Antoine Nicolas (1747 -1827), 
botanist, born at Versailles, died in Paris. 

Duchesne, PfcRE. See Hlbf.rt. 

Duels, Jean Franqois (1733-1816), a French 
poet and playwright, who was born and died at 
Versailles, and who adapted Shakespeare without 
knowing one word of English. [Dee-sec’.] 

Duck, Jacob A. (c. 1600-60), a military painter, 
who was born and lived at the Hague. 

Duck, .Stephen (1705-56), a farm-labomer, bom 
at Chailtou m Wiltshire, who as a poet became 
librarian to Queen Caroline and i ector of Byfleet, 
but drowned himsqjK in a fit oi despondency. 

Duckett, Sir George Floyd (1811-1902), 3d 
bart., antiquaiy, studied at Hariow and Christ 
Church, and served iu the army. 

Duckworth, Sir John Thomas (1748-1817), ad- 
miral, born at Leatherhead, totally defeated a 
superior French squadron oft' San Domingo, 6th 
Feb. 1806. In 1807 he forced the passage of the 
Dardanelles ; m 1813 he was created a baronet 

Duolaux. See Darmesteter. 

Ducos, Roger (1754-1816), advocate, born in 
Da\, was consul with Si6y£s and Napoleon 1799. 

Ducrot, Auguste Alexandre (1817-82X French 
general, born at Nevers, distinguished himself in 
the Franco-German war. [Dee-kiff.] 

Ducrotay de Blainvllle, Henri Marie (1778- 
1850), zoologist, bom at Arques near Dieppe, died 
a Paris professor See Life by Nicard (1S90). 

Ducrow, Andrew (1793-1 842), the ‘Colossus of 
Equestrians,’ was bom at Southwark, the son of 
a Belgian ‘stiong man/ and died worth over 
£60,000, but heart-broken by the burning of 
Astley’s, his joint-property from about 1825. 

Du Deffand, Marquise. See Deffand. 

Dudevant, Madame. Sec Sand. 

Dudley, Dud (1599-1684), fifth natural son of 
Lord Dudley, was the first to smelt iron with 
coal, at Pensnet in Worcestershire (1019) and at 
Bristol (1651). See his Metallum Martis (1665). 

Dudley, Edmond (c. 1462-1510), lawyer and 
privy-councillor, was Bmpson’s partner in carry- 
ing out the detested policy of Henry VIL, whose 
son and successor sent him to the block. He was 
also father of the Duke of Northumberland. See 
Grey (Lady Jane) and Leicester. 
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Dudley, Sir Robert (1678-1649), a son of the 
Earl of Leicester by Lady Sheffield, studied at 
Christ Church, Oxford, made a voyage to the 
West Indies (1694-96), was knighted by Essex on 
the Cadiz expedition (1596), joined Essex’s plot 

R and, after a \am attempt to establish 
gitimacy, quitted England (1605), desert- 
ing wife and daughters, and taking a unstress 
with him. He turned Roman Catholic, and lived 
chiefly at or near Florence, busy with naval in- 
ventions; in 1620 the Emperor Ferdinand created 
him Duke of Northumberland and Earl of Wai- 
wick m the Holy Roman Empire. See Life by J. 
Temple Leader (1895). 

Duesbury, William (1725-86), born at Cannock 
in Staffordshire, in 1755 mov^d to Derby, and 
founded the china manufacture there. 

Dufaure, J ules Armand Stanislas (1798-1881), 
French statesman, was born at Saujon, Cliarente 
Inf6rieure. See Life by Picot (1888). [Dee-/oar\] 
Dufif, Alexander, born 20th April 1806 near 
Pitlochry, in 1829 was ordained the first Scottish 
missionary to India. His plan of combining 
religious teaching with western science cnused 
opposition ; but his school flourished, and in tune 
he was encouraged by government officials. In 
1843 Duff cast in his lot with the Free Church, 
and had to give up his college ; but he began 
anew, and soon his work was on a greater scale 
than before. In 1844 he helped to start the Cal- 
cutta Review, He was moderator of the Free 
Church Assembly in 1851, and again in 1873 ; and 
was LL.D. of New York, and D.D. of Aberdeen. 
Duff was one of the founders of the university of 
Calcutta, but was obliged by persistent ill-health 
to leave India permanently m 1803. A gift of 
£11,000, presented to him, he gave to a fund for 
invalided Free Church missionaries. He raised 
£10.000 to endow a missionary chair in the New 
College, Edinburgh, of which he was the first 
occupant. He died 12th February 1878. See 
Li V68 by G. Smith (1879) and T. Smith (1883). 

Duff, Sir Mountstuart Elphinstone Grant 
(1829-1906), born at his father’s estate of Eden 
in Aberdeenshire and educated at Edinburgh 
and Balliol, m 1854 was called to the l>ar f was 
Liberal M.P, for the Elgin Bui ghs 1857-81, and then 
was governor of Mad ras ti 11 1 886, when he was made 
a G.C.S.I. See his Notes from a Diary (1807-1905). 

Duff. Sir Robert William (1885-95), Liberal 
M P. for Banffshire 1861-93, when he was ap- 
pointed governor of New South Wales. 

Dufferin and Ava, Frederick Temple Ha mil- 
ton Temple Blackwood, Marquis of, G.C.B, 
G.C.M.G.. was born at Florence, June 21, 1826, 
succeeded his father as fifth Baron Dufferin in 
1841, and from Eton passed to Christ Church, 
Oxford. His Letters from High latitudes (1859) 
is an account of a yachting cruise to Iceland and 
Spitzbergen. In 1860 he was sent by Lord Pal- 
merston to inquire into the religious massacres 
in Syria, and on his return was created a K.C.B. 
He was Under-secretary for India (1864-66) and 
for War (1866); Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster (1868-72) ; and Governor-general of Canada 
(1872-78), having been created an earl in 1871. 
From 1879 to 1881 he was ambassador at St 
Petersburg, whence he was transferred to Con- 
stantinople. After the collapse of the rebellion 
of Arabi Pasha, he went to Cairo to restore order 
in Egypt ; to him was due the abolition of the 
Dual Control. In 1884 he succeeded Lord Ripon 
as Viceroy of India ; his tenure of office was 
made memorable by measures for strengthening 
the Indian frontier and by the annexation of 


Upper Bunnah in December 1885. Successively 
ambassador at Rome, marquis (1888), and ambas- 
sador to France (1891-96), ne died 12tli February 
1902. He suffered by the bankruptcy of the 
Globe Co. See Ins Life by Lyall (1904X The Mar- 
chioness wrote on their life and work in India, 
Canada, Russia, and Turkey. — His mother, 
Helen Selina Sheridan (1807-67), eldest sister 
of the Hon. Mrs Norton and the Duchess of 
Somerset, m 1825 married Commander Price 
Blackwood, R.N. (1794-1841), who in 1839 suc- 
ceeded his father as fourth Lord Dufferin 
Secondly, she married in 1802 George, Earl of 
Gifford (1822-62), eldest son of the Marquis of 
Twooddale. She was the author of ‘The Emi- 
grant’s Farewell,’ ‘O Bay of Dublin,* and other 
touching songs. See Memoir by the Marquis, 
prefixed to her Songs, Poems, and Verses (1894). 

Duff Gordon. See Gordon. 

Duffield, Alexander James (1821-90), chemist, 
mining engineer, traveller, author, and translator 
of Don Quixote, was born at Tettenliall, Stafford- 
shire. See Ins Recollections of Travel (1889). 

DuffV, Sir Charles Gavan (1816-1903), 
made K.C M G in 1873, was born in County 
Monaghan, helped to start the Nation (1842), the 
Young Ireland organ, and for twelve years engaged 
in lush agitation, being tried for sedition and 
treason-felony. On the break-up of the Indepen- 
dent Irish party, he emigrated in 1866 to Australia, 
where, after the establishment of the Victorian 
constitution, he became in 1857 Minister of Public 
.Works, of Lands in 1858 and 1862, and prime- 
minister in 1871. In 1877 he was elected Speaker 
of the Legislative Assembly His Ballad Poetry of 
Ireland is a household book in his native country. 
In 1880, when he returned to Europe, appeared 
lus Young Ireland, 18UQ-50 (final ed. 1896), followed 
m 1883 by Four Years of Irish History, 18lt5-k9 , 
and in 1898 by My Life in Two Hemispheres. 

Dufour, Guillaume Henri (1787-1875), a Swiss 
general and writer on military matters. See 
French Life by Sayous (Gen. 1884). [Dee- foot * .] 

Dufresne, Charles. See Du Canoe. 


Dugdale, Sir William, antiquary, was born 
at Shustoke, near Colesliill, Warwickshire, 12th 
September 1605. lie studied law and history 
under his father, to please whom lie married 
before ho was eighteen, and soon after whose 
death lie purchased the neighbouring manor of 
Blythe (1625). In 1638 he was created a pur- 
suivant-at-arms extraordinary, and in 1640 Rouge 
Croix pursuivant. During the Great Rebellion 
ho adhered to the royalist cause, and from 1642 
to 1646 was at Oxford, the king’s headquarters, 
being made an M.A. and Chester herald, while 
pursuing his antiquarian researches. He lived 
in obscurity during the Commonwealth, but on 
the Restoration received the office of Norroy, 
and in 1677 was promoted to be Garter Principal 
King of Arms, at the same time receiving 
knighthood. He died 10th February 1686 at 
Blythe Hall. His works are the Monasticon 
Anglicanum (1665-61-78), a history of English 
religious foundations (Eng. ed. 6 vols. 1817-30); 
Antiquities of Warwickshire (1656 ; 8d ed. 1768-66); 
History of St Pauls Cathedral (L658) ; History of 
Imbanking and Drayning (1662): Origines Juri • 
diciales (1666) ; and Baronage of England (8 vols. 
1675-76). See his Lift, Diary , and Correspond- 
ence, edited by William Hamper (1827). 


Du Guay-Trouln, Ren^ (1678-1786), born at 
St Malo, for his dating exploits as a privateer 
was given the command of a frigate in 1697 
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In 1707 he engaged a Bntish fleet at the 
entrance of the Channel, burning one ship, and 
capturing three others and sixty transput ts. 
His greatest triumph was the capture, in 1711, of 
Rio ae Janeiro, which was ransomed tor £96,000. 
For this he was ennobled. In 1731 he was sent 
into the Levant to obtain reparation tor the 
damages done to French commerce. See his 
Mimoires by Beauchamps (4 vols. Fans, 1740; 
Eng. trans. 1742); French Lives by La Landelle 
(2d ed. 1870), De Bona (1890), and Philipps (1892); 
and Sir J. K. Laughton’s Studies m Naval History 
(1887). [Dee Gay-Troo-ano.) 

Du Guesolin. See Guesclin 

Duhrlng, Euokn Karl (1833-1901), philosopher 
and political economist, was born at Berlin, and 
became quite blind before he was thirty. 

DulUtUB, Caius, as Roman consul in 200 b r. 
won Rome’s first gieat naval victory over the 
Carthaginians otf Myle, mainly by means of his 
grappling-irons. 

Dujardin, F^lix (1801-60), investigator of hel- 
minths, foraminifera, protoplasm, &c., was bom 
at Tours and died at Rennes. [Dec-zhar-dan 9 .] 

Dumas, Alexandre (in full, Alexandre Dumas 
Davy de la Pailletene), bom 24th July 1802 at 
Villers-Cotteiets, dep. Aisne, was the grandson 
of Count Alexandre Davy de la Pailletene 
and Marie-Cessette Dumas, a Haytian n egress, 
and the son of General Alexandre Davy-Dumas 
and Marie Labouret, daughter of a tavern- 
keeper and small landowner at Villers-Cotterets. 
Dumas was therefore a quadroon. Alter an idle, 
irregular youth, he went up to Paris m 1828 ; 
obtained a clerkship in the bureau of the Due 
d’Orteans; but, bent on literature, spent some 
years in reading and in learning to write. A 
volume of short stories and a couple of farces, 
however, were his only productions when, at 
twenty-seven, he became famous by his Hewn 
Trois et sa Cour (1829), performed at the Th&ttre 
Frangais. He had operated that revolution m 
historical drama which the Hugolater ascribes to 
the poet of Hcrnani (1880) In 1831 he did Lho 
name for domestic tragedy with Antony, failed in 
verse with Charles VII. chez *es Grand Vassaux, 
and scored a tremendous success (in collaboration 
with Goubaux and Dinant)with Richard Darling ■ 
ton; in 1832 he carried the romantic ‘ history ’ to 
its culmination in La Tout de Nesle (in collabora- 
tion with Gaillardet). In that same year he fell 
ill of cholera, went to Switzerland to recuperate, 
and wrote for the Re we des Deux Monde s the 
first of his famous and delightful Impressions 
de Voyage. A prodigious worker, he was wont, 
after months of production, to renew himself 
with a round of travel, and he always published 
his experiences. Thus, En Suisse (1832) was 
followed by Le Midi de la France (1840), Les 
Borde du Rhin and Une Annie d Florence (1841), 
Le Sp&ronare and Le Capitaine Arena (1842), Le 
Corricolo (1843), De Parts d Cadix and Le Vcloce 
(1845), and, finally, Le Caucase (1859), De Paris ft 
Astrakhan (I860), and En Rustle (1865). 

But it was as a story-teller that Dumas was 
destined to gain enduring success. As to his 
own share in his own work, he exhausted, it 
appears, some ninety collaborators, and his de- 
bates with some of them by no means redounded 
to his credit. But apart from him his assistants 
were mostly unreadable; in conjunction with 
him they were Alexandre Dumaa, that is, the 
greatest master of the art of narrative. He took 
whatever he could get from whomsoever he could 
get it, and minting it in his own die, gave it his 


own immense and radiant personality. Still, it 
is undeniable* that his thefts weie many and 
flagrant Trelawny’s Adventures oj a Younger 
Son, for instance, appears in his collected works ; 
and it is said that he was with difficulty 
restrained from signing a book ol the lluid 
which some one else had run into prose From 
the first it was Ins pm pose to put the 
history of France into novels, and his earliest 
essay was the Isabelle de Bamere (1836). It was 
followed by Pauline , Le Capitaine Paul , and 
Pascal Bruno (1838), Acte (1839), and Othon 
V Archer, Le Capitaine Pamphile, and Mailre Adam 
le Calabrais (1840)— all on other lines; then the 
historical vein ciopped up anew in Le Chevalier 
d’ Harmenthal and Ascanio (1843). For the amaz- 
ing decade that followed there is no parallel m 
literature except the first ten years of the author 
of Waverley. In 1844, with a number of digres- 
sions into now provinces— as Cccde, Fernanda, 
Amaury, Monte Ci'isto — appeared Les Trois 
Moum iitetaires ; m 1845, Vingt A ns A pres, La Fills 
du Regent, and La Re\ ne Margot ; in 1846, La Guerre 
dee Femmes, Maison Rouae, Le Bdtard de Mauleon , 
hi Dome, dr Mnnsoreau,\nd Ixs Memoires d'un 
Midecm , in 1848, Les Quurant e-Cinq and the 
beginnings of Bragelonnc— finished m 1850; and 
in 1849, Is Collier dc la Rexne. The next two years 
witnessed productions so varied as La Tulipe 
Noire and Le Trou de I'Enftr (1850), and Ixi Femme 
au Collier de Velours (1851); m 1852 the historical 
masterpiece Olympc de (Sieves was produced. 
Between that year and 1854 weie produced the 
ten delightful volumes of Mes Memoires, with 
Angc Pttou and La Comtesse de Chamy. Other 
achievements in the romance of French history 
were Inginuc (1854), Les Compagnons de Jehu 
(1857), Les Louves de Macheeovl (I860), and Les 
Blancs et les Bleus (1867-68), with which last the 
sequence ended. T a list is nothing like com- 
plete, and wo can only refer in passing to the 
cloud of drama (the great bistoiical novels were 
dramatised— the Mousquetaires c>cla supplied at 
least three plays— as also were Monte Cnsto and 
others), history, causene, journalism, &c., in 
whose midst tilts enormous production went on. 
Dumas took a conspicuous part in the Days of 
July ; in 1837 he received the red ribbon ; in 
1842 he married Mile. Ida Ferner, from whom he 
promptly separated ; m 1855 he went lor two 
jears into exile at Brussels : from 18G0 to 1864 he 
was helping Garibaldi m Italy, and conducting 
and writing a journal ; and in 1868 he produced 
the last but one of his plays By this time the 
end was near ; he sank under his work. He had 
got rid of a series of fortunes, and he quitted 
Paris for the last time with only a couple of 
napoleons in his jiocket. He went to his son’s 
villa at Dieppe, and there, on 6th December 1870, 
he died See Lives by Fitzgerald (1873), Blaze de 
Bury (1885), Glmel (1885), Parigot(1901), Lecomte 
(1903), A F. Davidson (1902), H. Spurr (1902); 
also the Memoirs (trans. 1907-9). [Du-mah'.] 
Dumas, Alexandre, natural son of the pre- 
ceding, was born in Paris, 28th July 1824, when 
his father was but twenty -two years old. He was 
soon legitimised, and at sixteen, after a course 
of training at the Institution Goubaux and the 
College Bourbon, he left school for the world 
and letters and the society to which his father, 
then almost at his apogee, belonged. He was essen- 
tially respectable, however, and, having sown a 
certain quantity of wild oats and made a few ex- 
periments in literature, he settled down to serious 
work. He started in Action and succeeded ; He 
went on to drama ; he took to theorising about art 
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morals, politics, religion even, and succeeded. His 
novels— from La Dame aux Camehas (1848) to 
VAjfuire CUmtnccau (1864)— are all readable. His 
essays, letters, speeches, prefaces, and prelec- 
tions generally are brilliant and admirable in 
form, and daring, paradoxical, suggestive in a 
very high degree. Of his sixteen plays there is 
scarce one that is not literature, while he Demi- 
Monde (1855), Le Fils Naiiuul (1850), Les Idks de 
Mme. Aubray (1807), Une Visile de Noces (1871), 
Monsieur Alphonse (\S12>) y Denise (1885) are master- 
pieces Other famous dramas in which he 
had a share me J A Sujyplice d'une Femme (1865), 
whose chaotic original is due to Emile de 
Girardin ; Helcnse Paranqvet (1800), in collabora- 
tion with Durantin ; and Les Danicheff (1870). 
He may have assisted George Sand in pt sparing 
several of her works for the stage, and he com- 
pleted and produced his fatliei 's Josejth Bahama 
(1878). Elected to the Academy m 1874, he died 
27th Nov. 1896. See study by J. Claretie (1883). 

Dumas, Jean Baptiste Andr**;, French chemist, 
was born at Alais, Oard, 14th July 1800. He 
studied at Geneva, and coming to Pans in 1S21, 
was first a lecturer in the ficole Polytechnique, 
then professor of Chemistry in the Atlanta, the 
Ecole Central© (founded by himself), and finally, 
the Sorbonne. He came forward into public life 
(1849), was appointed Master of the Mint (1868), 
and elected to the Academy (1875), and died at 
Cannes, 11th April 1884, His chief works are 
Traill ae Chimie appliqu&e aux Arts and Lemons mr 
la Philosophic Chimique. See forty-page memoir 
by A. W. Hofmann m Nature , 6th Feb. 1880. 

Du Maurler, George Louis Palmella Bus- 
son, was born m Paris, 6th March 1834, but was 
the grandson of fonigrts who fled to England at 
the Revolution. In 1851 he came himself to Lon- 
don, and studied chemistry, but returning to Paris 
adopted art as a profession, and studied there 
and at Antwerp and Dusseldorf. In England he 
rapidly acquired reputation as a designer of excep- 
tional dexterity. He illustrated new editions of 
Thackeray’s Esmond and Ballads, Foxe’s Book of 
Martyrs , Ac.; and much of his work is to be 
fouud in Once a Week and the CornhUl Magazine. 
Finally he joined the staff of Punch , and became 
par excellence the gentle, graceful satirist of 
modern fashionable life (see his English Society at 
Home . 1880). Failing eyesight led him to take for 
awhile to lecturing. He wiote and lllustiated, 
originally for Harper's Magazine , tlnee novels, 
Peter Iboetson (1891), Trilby (1894; dramatised), 
and The Martian (1897X He died 8th Oct. 1896. 
See books by F. Moscheles (1896), T. A. Arinsti oug 
(1912), T. M. Wood (1918). [Dee Moar-yay'.] 

Diimiohen, Johannes (1838-94), Egyptologist, 
born near Gross-Glogau, died at Strasburg. 

Dumont, Alexandre (1801-84), sculptor, one 
of a long artist line, was born and died in Paris. 
See two works by Battier (1885-90). 

Dumont, Pierre Etienne Louis, the apostle 
of Benthamism, was bom at Geneva, 18th July 
1759 , and in 1788 accepted the charge of the 
French Protestant Church at St Petersburg. In 
1785 he became tutor in London to the sons of 
Lord Shelburne, afterwards Marquis of Lans- 
dowae, his talents and liberalism recommending 
him to the Whigs. During the early years of 
the French Revolution he was at Paris, and 
became attached to Mirabeau, regarding whom he 
has given much information in his Souvenirs snr 
Mirabeau ( 1882 ). In 1791 he returned to England, 
and formed an intimacy with Bentbam. This was 
the event of hie lifei Convinced of the value of 


Bentham’s views on legislation, he obtained 
permission to edit his unpublished writings. The 
results appeared in his Traite de legislation Civile 
et Ptfiudc (1802), Theorie des Peincs et des Recom- 
penses (181 IX Tactique des Assembles* Legislatives 
(1816). Pieuves Judiciaires (1828), and Organisa- 
tion Judiciaire et Codification (1828). Dumout re- 
turned to Geneva in 1814, and became a member 
of the representative council. He died at Milan, 
September 80, 1829. [Dee-monff ' .] 

Dumont d’Urville, Jules S£bastien C£sar 
(1790-1842), French admiral, born at Cond6 in 
Calvados, entered the navy in 1807, and in 1826- 
29 sailed in search of La Perouse (q.v.), and made 
coast-surveys of Australasia. In 1837-40 he made 
a voyage of antarctic exploration, discovering 
Joinville Island and Ad61ie Land. He was killed 
in a railway accident near Versailles. See the 
iorty-mne volumes of text and maps recording 
his voyages, and a Life by Jonbert (new ed. 
Tours, 1885). [ Dee-mon 0 Deer-veel.] 

Dumouriez, Charles Francois, born at Cam* 
brai, 25th January 1789, in 1757 entered the army, 
and served with distinction during the Seven 
Years’ War. A year or two of secret diplomacy 
in Poland and Hamburg brought him three years* 
imprisonment in the Bastille and at Caen (1772), 
but Louis XVI. in 1778 made him commandant 
of Cherbourg. In 1790 he became one of the 
Jacobins, and was appointed commandant at 
Nantes. He now attached himself to the Girond- 
ists, and held for a short time the ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, which he resigned to take the 
field. The allies were advancing in great force. 
By a series of bold and rapid manoeuvres Du- 
mouiiez prevented them from sweeping over 
Champagne, defeated the Prussians at Valmy 
(20th September 1792), and overthrew the Aus- 
trians at Jemappos. The campaign of 1798, aim- 
ing at the conquest of the Netherlands, opened 
with the siege of Maestricht ; Breda and other 
places were taken by the French ; but at Neer- 
windeii (18th March 1793) Dumouriez sustained 
a severe defeat from the Austrians. His leanings 
towards constitutional monarchy excited the 
jealousy of the revolutionists ; and ere long he 
was denounced as a traitor and summoned to 
Paris. To save his head he went over to the 
Austrian camp. After wandering through many 
countries of Europe, he finally settled iu Eng- 
land, and died at Turville Park near Henley- 
upon-Thames, 14th March 1823. Besides a multi- 
tude of pamphlets, Dumouriez wrote Mimoires 

S 794 ; 3d ed. Paris, 1822-24). See also Life by 
onchanin (1884), and that m German by Bogus- 
la wski (1878-79). [Dee-moor-yay'.] 

Dunbar, William, born probably In East 
Lothian between 1480 and 1465, seems to have 
entered St Andrews University in 1475, and taken 
his M.A. in 1479. He became a Franciscan, and 
‘in the habit of that order made good cheer 
in every flourishing town in England betwixt 
Berwick and Calais ; in it also ascended the 
pulpit at Demton and Canterbury ; and crossed 
the sea at Dover, and instructed the inhabitant* 
of Picardy.' He appears next to have been 
secretary to some of James IV. ’s numerous em- 
bassies to foreign courts. In 1500 he obtained 
from the king a pension of £10, afterwards 
increased to £20, then to £80. In 1501 he visited 
England, probably with the ambassadors sent 
to arrange the king's marriage. Early in 1508, 
before the queen’s arrival, he composed In honour 
of the event his most ffcmons poem, The Thrissill 
and the Rois , perhaps the happiest politics/ 
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allegory in English literature. He seems now to 
lmve lived chiefly about court, writing poems, 
and sustaining himself with the vain hope of 
church preferment* In 1508 Ghepman printed 
seven ot his poems— the earliest specimen of 
Scottish typography. He visited the north of 
Scotland in May 1511, in the train of Queen 
Margaret, and his name disappears altogether 
after Flodden. If he fell there, the Orisone (1017) 
usually ascribed to Dunbar, was the work of 
another poet ; but he may have retired to some 
quiet church-living given him by the queen. He 
was certainly dead in 1580; and David Laing 
argues that he must have died before 1522, the 
year of Qavin Douglas’s death, whom Lyndsay 
names eight years aftei wards as the greatest 
l>oet recently dead. As a poet, Dunbar is at times 
as rich in fancy and colour as Spenser m the 
Faerie Queen; as homely and shrewd and coarse 
as Chaucer in the Miller's Tale ; as pious and de- 
votional as Cowper in his hymns ; and as wildly 
grotesque in satire as Burns in his Death and 
Doctor Hornbook . He reaches his highest level m 
his satires, The Tvxi Mam it JVemen and the JVedo, 
and The Dance of the Sevm Deidly Synnis. II is 
Lament for the Makaris is a masterpiece of pathos 
His one fault is grossness. His works have been 
edited by David Laing (1884-65), Small and 
Mackay (S.T.S. 1884-98), Schipper (Vienna, 1891- 
95), and Baildon (1907). 

Dunoan I. See Macbeth. 

Duncan, Adam, Viscount, admiral, was born 
at Dundee, 1st July 1731, and, entering the 
navy in 1740, commanded the Valiant at Havana 
(176*2). He distinguished himself at Cape St 
Vincent (1780), and as admiral took command in 
1795 of the North Sea Squadron to watch the 
Dutch fleet— Holland and Fiance being at war 
with Biitain. His blockade of the Texel was 
most effective, and Dutch trade was almost 
mined. In the spring of 1797 the mutiny ot the 
Nore spiead to Duncan’s seamen, and Ins posi- 
tion was for some weeks critical. On lltli Oct. lie 
gained the blilliant victory of Cam pci down, ami 
was lewarded with a pension of £2000 and the 
title of Viscount Duncan of Camperdown. Ho 
died suddenly at Coinhill Inn, Coldstream, 4th 
August 1804 ; his elder sou was in 1881 made Earl 
of Camperdown. See Life by third Earl (1898). 

Dunoan, Andrew (1744-1828), Edinburgh medi- 
cal professor, like his son Andrew (1778-1832). 

Dunoan, Henry, D.D (1774-1846), from 1798 
minister of Kuthwell, Dumfriesshire, in 1810 
established there the first savings-bank. 

Duncan, James Matthews (1826-90), born at 
Aberdeen, in 1871; was appointed to the chair of 
Obstetric Surgery at St Bartholomew's, London. 

Dunoan, John (1794-1881), a self-taught 
botanist, was born at Stonehaven, and lived in 
the Vale of Alford, Aberdeenshire. 

Dunoan, Thomas, born at Kinclaven, Perth- 
shire, May 24, 1807, was elected an A.R.S A., an 
R.S.A., and in 1848 an A R.A. His principal 
works are ‘ Anne Page and Blonder ; ’ an illustra- 
tion from Avid Robin Gray; ‘Prince Charles’s 
Entry into Edinburgh after Prestonpans ; ’ and 
‘Prince Charles Edward concealed In a Cave.’ 
He died in Edinburgh, 25th May 1845. 

Dunoker, Maximilian Wolfgang (1811-86), 
historical writer, was born at Berlin, son of the 
well-known bookseller, Karl Duncker (1781- 
1869). He became extraordinary professor of 
History at Halle in 1842 ; sat in the National 
Assembly (1848), and as a Liberal in the Prussian 


chamber (1849-52); was called to a Tubingen 
chair in 1867,* and thence recalled in I860 to 
Berlin to IU1 a post in the ministry of state. 
From 1867 to 1874 he was director of the state 
archives of Prussia. His greatest work is Ins 
History of AntUjuity ( 5th ed. 7 vols. 1878-88; sup. 
1884-85; Eng. trails. 1877-82). In 1883-86 was 
published the translation of an only less Ad- 
mirable history of Greece to the end of the 
Persian war. Other works were Die Krisis dcr 
Reformation (1845) and Ftudalxtatvnd Aristohrahe 
(1858). See Life by Haym (1801). [Doonff-ker.] 

Dunckerley, Thomas (1724-95), a natural son 
of George II., who was present at the taking of 
Quebec, and de\oted himself to the promotion of 
Freemasonry. See Life by H. Sadler (1891). 

Duncombe, Thomas Slincsby (1790-1861), 
Radical M.P. for Hertford (1826-32), and for 
Finsbury from 1834, was bom near Borough- 
bridge, and educated at Harrow. See Life (1868). 

Dundas' (of Arniston), a Scottish family distin- 
guished for legal and political talent. Sir James 
Dundas, the first of Arniston, was knighted by 
James VI., and was governor of Berwick. His 
son, Sir James, was a judge of the Court of 
Session, under the title of Lord Arniston (1062), 
but was deprived 6f his office for refusing to 
abjure the Covenant. He died in 1679. His 
eldest son, Sir Robert, who also rose to the bench, 
died in 1726.— His son, Robert (1085-1753), ill 
1717 became Solicitor-general, in 1720 Lord Ad- 
vocate, and as M.P. lor Midlothian from 1722 
distinguished himself by his attention to Scottish 
afiairs. Sir Robeit Walpole coming into power 
m 1720, Dundas resigned his office, when he was 
elected Dean ot the Faculty of Advocates. In 1787 
he was raised to the bench, also as Lord Arniston. 
lie became Piesident of the Court of Session 
in 1748.— His son, Robert (1718-87), was ad- 
mitted to the Scottish bar m 1738, and rose to 
be Lord Advocate (1754) and President of the 
Comt of Session (1760). Henry Dundas, Vis- 
iount Melville and Baron Dunira, brother 
of the piccedmg, was boin 28th April 1742, and 
was admitted to the Scottish bar in 1763. His 
assiduity, ability, and family influence soon pro- 
cured him advancement, and he was successively 
Depute-advocate and Solicitor-general. In 1774 
he became M.P. for Midlothian, m 1775 Lord 
Advocate, in 1777 Keeper of the King’s Signet 
for Scotland. Dundas s career in parliament w'as 
highly successful, though not very creditable to 
Ins consistency. Elected m opposition to the 
ministry, he soon became a strenuous supporter 
of Lord North, and one of the most obstiuate de» 
fenders of the war with America. When North 
resigned m 1781, Dundas continued Lord Advo- 
cate under Rockingham. On the formation of 
the Coalition Ministry he ivassed over to Pitt, 
and became his ablest coadjutor. When Pitt 
returned to power in 1784, Dundas was ap- 
pointed President of the Board of Control, aud 
he introduced a bill for restoring the Scottish 
estates forfeited after the ’45. Secretary of State 
for the Home Department (1791), he also held a 
number of other offices ; and many of the most 
important public measures originated with or 
were promoted by him. He resigned with Pitt 
in 1801, and in 1802, under the Addington adminis- 
tration, was made Viscount Melville and Baron 
Dunira. In 1805 lie was impeached of ‘gross 
malversation and breach of duty ’ as treasurer of 
the navy. The fortnight’s trial before his peers 
acquitted him on all charges involving his honour- 
Thereafter he lived mostly at Duulra, his sent 
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near Comrie. He died 28th May 1811. See Life 
by Lovat Praser (1916) ; Omond r s Lord Advocates 
Of Scotland (1888), and his Amiston Memoirs (1887), 

Dundee, Viscount. See Graham (John). 

Dundonald, Thomas Cochrane, Earl of, sea* 
man, was the eldest sou of Archibald, ninth Earl 
(1749-1881), who beggared himself over chemical 
discoveries. Born at Annstield, Hamilton, 14th 
December 1775, he entered the navy in 1793, and 
in 1800 received the command of a sloop, with 
which he took in fifteen months over fifty 
prizes; his most dashing achievement the capture 
of a Spanish 32-gun frigate with a loss of but 
8 killed and 18 wounded. He was captured 
shortly afterwards by the French, but was speed- 
ily exchanged, and promoted to post-captain. 
After protecting the Oikney fisheries for fifteen 
months, he returned (February 1805) to prize- 
taking, and by April had made £75,000 of prize- 
money for hts own share. The next four years 
were mainly spent in harassing the enemy’s 
coasts, and in 1808, with a small force, defending 
for twelve days the almost untenable Fort Trim- 
dad at Rosas. Meanwhile in 1805 he had stood 
unsuccessfully for Honiton, but by judicious 
largesse was elected next year. In 1807 he was 
returned for Westminster, and at once pioceerl- 
ing to war against naval abuses, was ordered off 
to the Mediterranean. In April 1809 he was 
selected to burn the French fleet then blockaded 
in Aix Roads by Lord Gambler. On the night of 
the 11th the boom at the entrance was shattered. 
Explosion vessels and fireships caused a panic, 
and daylight showed almost all the Fiench fleet 
aground. Gambier, however, was miles away, 
and Cochrane’s signals met with no response. 
Consequently only four of the enemy’s ships weie 
destroyed. Cochrane leceived the Knighthood of 
the Bath, and Gambler the thanks of parliament, 
after an acquittal by the court-martial which 
ensued on Cochiane's protest against the vote of 
thanks. Discredited and on half-pay, Cochrane 
pursued Ins crusade against nawil corruption, 
until m 1814 he was arrested oil a charge of fraud. 
A rumour of Napoleon’s overthrow had sent up 
the funds, and he, with two others, was tried for 
propagating it and selling out upwards of a million 
sterling with a gioss profit of £10, 000. The others 
were guilty ; Cochrane, by some held innocent, 
was sentenced to pay a fine of £1000, to suffer 
a year’s imprisonment, and to stand for an 
hour in the pillory. This last was i emitted, 
but lie was struck off the navy list, expelled 
from parliament, and degraded from his knight- 
hood. Westminster re-elected him ; and in Maich 
1815 he broke out of jail and reappeared in 
the House, to be forcibly removed and reim- 
prisoned for the remaining three months of his 
sentence, and further fined in £100. In 1818 he 
proceeded to aid Chili and Peru in their war of 
freedom ; and in command of Chili’s little navy he 
stormed the fifteen strong forts of Valdivia (1819), 
and cut out a frigate from under the batteries of 
Callao (1820), in two and a half years making 
Chili mistress of her own waters. He squabbled 
over his reward, as also over that (including the 
marquisateof Maranham) for his brilliant services 
on behalf of the infant empire of Brazil (1823-25) 
For the cause of Greek independence lie could do 
little through lack of ships and men (1827-28); 
so, returning to England, he devoted himself to 
procuring his reinstatement in the navy. But 
it was not till 1882 that a /free pardon’ was 
granted to the Earl of Dundonald— he had suc- 
ceeded to the title ten months eartier— and that 


i he was gazetted a rear-ad mtral. Restored to the' 
I honour of knighthood (1847), commander-in-chiof 
j on the North American station (1848-51), and rear- 
admiral of the United Kingdom (1854), he died 
at Kensington, Slat Oct. 1860, and was buried m 
Westminster Abbey. Lord Dundonald advocated 
tlie application of steam-power to warships. His 
‘secret war-plan ’(to overwhelm fleets and for- 
tresses by sulphur-fumes, &c.) was in 1812 and 
1846 condemned as too inhuman, though infallible, 
and was not revealed till 1908 (m ‘ Panmure 
Papers ’> See his own (nominally) Narrative of 
Services in the Libei ation of Chili , Peru , and Brazil 
(1859), and Autobiography of a Seaman (18G0-61), 
which breaks off m 1814, and is completed in the 
Life by the eleventh Earl and Fox-Bourne (2 vols. 
1869) See also books by Hon. J. W. Fortescue 
(1896) and J. B. Atlay (1897), and Lord Ellen- 
bo rough’s The Guilt of Lord Cochrane in 1514(1914). 

Dunfermline, Lord. See Abkuchomry. 

Dungllson, Robley (1798-1869), born at Kes- 
wick, studied medicine in London, Edinburgh, 
and Erlangen, and from 1824 held chairs in the 
United States, where he was the friend of Piesi- 
dents Jefferson and Madison See Life (1870) 

Dunlop', John Boyd (1840-1921), born at Dreg- 
hoin, Ayrshire, was a flourishing veterinaiy sur- 
geou near Belfast, when, before 1889, he invented 
the pneumatic tyre. 

Dunlop, John Colin (c. 1782-1842), Scottish 
advocate, author of The History of hxction (1814). 

Dunne, Finley Peter, born at Chicago in 
1867, edited papers there, and as ‘Mr Dooley’ 
became from 1900 tho exponent of American. 
Irish humorous satire on personages and events 
of the day, in Mr Dooley in Peace and ff r ar, See. 

Dunois, Jean, the ‘Bastaid of Orleans/ Count 
of Dunois and Longueville, was born in Paris, 
23d November 1402, tho natural son of Louis, 
Duke of Orleans, brother of Charles VI. His 
first great achievement was the defeat of tho 
English at Montargis (1427) ; next lie threw 
himself into Orloans with a small force, and 
defended it till its relief by Joan of Arc forced 
the English to raise the siego. In 1429 Dunois 
and the Maid of Orleans won the battle of 
Patay, after which he marched through the 
provinces oveirnn by the English, and took the 
fortified towns. Shortly after Joan’s tragical 
death, Dunois took Chartres, the key of Paris, 
forced Bedford to raise the siege of Lagny, chased 
tho enemy from Paris, and soon deprived them 
of all their conquests except Normandy and 
Guienne. In 1448-50 he drove them from Nor- 
mandy, and in 1455 from Guienne also, and 
secured the freedom of France. For joining tho 
league of the nobles against Lonis XT. he was de- 
prived of all his possessions, which were, how'- 
ever, restored to him under the treaty of Con flans 
(1465). He died 24th November 1468. No French 
hero is more popular than Dunois. Although he 
never commanded a force large enough to win a 
victory to balance Agincourt or Cr6cy, his numer- 
ous petty successes served the cause of France 
better than greater and more dear-bought vic- 
tories would have done. [Deen-wah'.} 

Dunraven, Windham Thomas Wyndham- 
Quin, Earl of (1841-1926), born at Adare 
Manor. Limerick, studied at Christ Church, 
Oxford, acted as Daily Telegraph correspondent 
in Abyssinia and the Franco-German war, and 
succeeded as fonrth earl In 1871. He was Under- 
secretary tor the Colonies (1885-87), an Irish 
Free State Senator from 1922. In addition to 
Reminiscences, he wrote on Irish Reform and 
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Devolution, The Great Divide (1874), SelfJnstruo 
tion in Navigation, Ac. ; and in 1893 ami 1896 
tried to win the America Cup with lus yachts 
Valkyrie II. and III. 

Duns Sootus, Johann » s, one of the gieatest of 
the mediieval schoolmen, was bom about 1205 or 
1274, and from lus name it is conjectuied that his 
birthplace was either Dunstaue in Northumboi- 
land, Dun (now Down) in Ulster, or Duns in 
Berwickshire. Joining the Franciscan order, he 
studied at Meiton College, Oxford, and lectuiod 
there on philosophy and theology ; the report 
that 80,000 students then thronged to Oxford may 
be taken as an exaggerated testimony to his fame. 
In 1804 he was transferred to Paris, and in 1308 
to Cologne, where he died in November of the 
same year. Ilia works are chiefly comnientanes 
on the Bible, on Aristotle, and on the Sciences 
of Peter Lombard The first are not contained in 
the collected edition (edited by Luke Wadding, 
Lyons, 1039). The last occupy seven out of its 
twelve vols. (vols. v.-x. called Opus Oxomense , 
vol. xi. called Opus FarUiense — the lattei edited 
from students’ note-books). Duns Scotus was the 
critic of preceding scholasticism, ami the founder 
of a new type of thought. The schoolmen ol the 
13th century, especially Thomas Aquinas, had 
systematised and defended the Christian theology 
by means of the philosophy of Aristotle. On 
certain jioints Aquinas diverged from Aristotle, 
but the disagreement of Duns Scotus went much 
deeper. lie contended that Aquinas was wrong 
in subordinating the practical to the theoretical, 
and seeking in speculation instead of in practice 
for the foundation of Christian theology. Tins 
contention struck at the root of the whole Aristo- 
telico-Christian philosophy Theology, he holds, 
rests in faith, and faith is not speculative but 
practical— an act of will. The system of theology 
built up by Aquinas is subjected by Duns Scotus 
to a searching criticism, conducted with consum- 
mate dialectical skill, and abounding in refined 
distinctions, which gained him the title of 4 Doctor 
Subtilis.’ In his own system he maintained a 
strict orthodoxy. He carried on a zealous con- 
troversy against the Dominicans (Aquinas’ older) 
in defence of the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception. See monographs m German by K. 
Werner (1880) and French by Pluzanski (1887). 

Dunstable, John, a native of Dunstable, who 
died in 1548, and who, it has been exaggeratedly 
claimed, ‘invented the art of musical composition.* 

Duns tan, 8t(c. 910-988), Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, was the son of a West Saxon noble, and was 
born near Glastonbury. Educated at tne abbey, 
he lived for sometime at the court of Atliel- 
stan, but his companions ill-used linn and pro- 
cured his banishment on the chaige of practising 
untawful arts. He took the monastic \ ows ami 
retired to Glastonbury, wheie he gave himself up 
to study. The accession of Athenian's brother, 
Edmund, recalled lum to court, and he was ap- 
pointed Abl>ofc of Glastonbury in 945. He l>egan 
a great work of reformation, and soon the abbey 
became a centre of religious teaching and iu- 
fluence. At the same time he became the 
treasurer and adviser of Edmund, whose death in 
955 led to the accession of Edwy and the fall 
of Dunstan’s power. He took refuge in Flanders, 
and at Ghent he first saw the strict Benedictine 
discipline he was yet to introduce into England. 
In 957 he was recalled by Edgar, who had become 
king of the country north of the Thames, ami 
was created Bifthop of Worcester, in 969 of London 
also. In that year Edwy’s death made Edgar 


king of the whole country, and one of his first 
acts was to appoint Dunstan to the see of Canter- 
bury. The wise measures that made Edgai’s 
reign so peaceful and prosperous were in great 
part due to the counsels of Dunstan. Willi 
Oswald, Archbishop of York, he solemnly crowned 
Edgar at Bath (973)— a formal declaration of the 
unity of the kingdom. Dunstan laboured to 
elevate the lives of the clergy, raise their social 
status, and make them the real teachers of the 
people in secular as in religious matters. He made 
obligatory the payment of tithes by landowneis, 
while he did not entirely suirender the liberties 
of the church to Rome. On Edgar’s death m 
975, Dunstan declared for Edward, elder son of 
the late king, and crowned him at Winchester. 
On Edward’s murder in 978, the two archbishops 
crowned Ethelied, whose hostility put an end 
to the great churchman’s political career. See the 
six early biographies collected in Bishop Stubbs’ 
Memorials of St Dunstan (‘ Rolls ’ senes, 1876). 

Dunton, John (1659-1783), born at Graffham, 
Hunts, refused to make the fourth in a direct 
line of clergymen, so was apprenticed to a Lon- 
don bookseller, and managed to acquire much 
varied knowledge, in spite of love, politics, and 
other distractions. He took a shop, married 
happily, made some lucky ventures, but foolishly 
became security for the debts of some relatives, 
ami was involved in financial troubles. He 
visited Amici ica, Holland, and Cologne, settled 
somehow with his creditors, and kept shop for 
ten jears with fair prosperity; his Athenian 
Gazette Rung specially successful. He man led a 
second tune unhappily, and under the real and 
imaginary troubles of his later years his mind 
seems to have crossed the line between crack- 
brained flightmess and sheer lunacy. See his ex- 
traordinary Lije and Errars of John Du nton (1705). 

Dunton, T. Watio. See Watts- Dunton. 

Duntzer, Hf.inrich, writer on classical sub- 
jects, Goethe, Sclullci, &c., was born at Cologne 
in 1813, lived tlieie (tom 184(5, and died m 1901. 

Dupanloup, F&ux Antoine Philibert, born 
at St Felix in Savoy, 8d January 1802, be- 
came \ icar-geiieral of Paris m 1838 and Bishop 
of Orleans m 1849 Though he had advocated 
tolerance for the Jesuits, and defended the 
temporal authority of the pope, he protested 
openly against the infallibility dogma ; once, 
however, it was published, he signified his ac- 
ceptance of it. In 1871 he was elected deputy 
for Orleans to the National Assembly ; and from 
this time until his death, 11th October 1878, he 
struggled manfully against the constant attacks 
upon the church both in the Assembly and out- 
side. He entered the Senate in 1876, and the 
French Academy in 1854, but resigned hisfauteuil. 
He wrote on education, marriage, Ac. See Lives 
by I^agiange (trails. 1885), M. Salomon (1904), 
Faguet (1914); his Journal Inline (1902); ami 
Lettres chcisies (2 vols. 1888). [Dee-pon*-loo. 1 

Dupln, Fran^oix-Pierre-Charles, Baron 
(1784-1878), author of Voyages dans la Giundc 
Bretagne (1820-24), wax made a baron in 1824, a 
peer in 1887, and filled several posts, which he 
resigned in 1852. His elder brother, Andr£ 
(1783-1 866 X a statesman and lawyer, wrote legal 
works and memoirs (4 vols. 1855-61). [Dee-pan)/.) 

Dupleix, Joseph Francois, born 1st January 
1697 at Landrecies, in 1720 was appointed to a 
seat in the French East India Council at Pondi- 
cherry. In 1780 he liecame superintendent at 
Chandernagore, in 1741 governor-general of all 
the French Indies; and his skilml diplomacy 
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among the native princes almost made the 
Ptum&ic a French province. His power alarmed 
the English Company. When war broke out in 
Europe between France and England, Labour- 
donnais, who had taken Madras, was bribed with 
£40,000 to restore it to the English on payment 
of a ransom. This Dupleix refused to accede to, 
and violent disputes resulted in Labourdonnais’ 
recall. Several brilliant engagements took place 
between the French and the Nawab of tl^e Car* 
natic, who endeavoured to seize Madras, but was 
forced to raise the siege. An attack on the 
English at Fort St David failed, but Dupleix’s 
science and courage were displayed in the defence 
of Pondicherry, which Admiral Boscawen in vain 
attacked for five weeks. But Dupleix’s ambitious 
project of founding a French empire in India on 
the ruins*of the Mogul monarchy was frustrated 
by Clive; though the struggle continued until 
Dupleix’s recall m 1754. The French Company 
refused to reimburse linn for the vast sums he 
had spent out of his private fortune, and he died 
in poverty and neglect in 1763. See Hamont, 
Dupleix d'aprh sa Correspondance ; Malleson, 
French in India (new ed. 1884); Rapson, 
England and France in India (1887) ; Lives by 
Malleson (1890), Gu6rin (1908), Biddulph (1910) 

Dupont, Gainsborough ( c . 1754-97), portrait- 
painter and mezzotinter, was a pupil and imitator 
of the great painter, liis uncle. 

Dupont, Pierre (1821-70), French popular 
poet, was bom and died at Lyons. 

Dupont, Samuel Francis (1803-65), a Federal 
naval commander in the American Civil War. 

Dupr6, Giovanni (1817-82), sculptor, was born 
of French ancestry at Siena, and died at 
Florence. See English Life by Frieze (1886). 

Dupr6, Jules (1812-89), landscape- painter, was 
bom at Nantes, and died in Paris. [Dee-piay 1 .] 

Dupuis, Charles Franqois (1742-18091, was 
professor of Rhetoric in the College de France, 
member of the Acad£inle des Inscriptions, and 
during the Revolution a member of the Con- 
vention, of the Council of Five Hundred, and of 
the legislative body, of which he became presi- 
dent. His Origine de tons les Cultes (10 vols. 1795) 
originated the commission appointed by Napoleon 
to explore Upper Egypt. [D -pivee ] 

Dupuytren, Guillaume, Baron (1777-1835), 
from 1812 professor of Clinical Surgery in Paris, 
invented many surgical instruments. See Life 
by Cruveilhier(1841> [D'-pwee-tiono.] 

Duquesne, Abraham, Marquis (1610-88), 
French naval officer, born at Dieppe, distinguished 
himself in 1687-48 in the war with Spain. In the 
Swedish service he rose to vice-admiral ; and then 
returning to France, reduced Bordeaux, which 
had declared for the Fronde. He defeated De 
Ruyter and Van Tromp several times in 1072-73, 
ana the united fleets of Spain and Holland off 
Sicily in 1670. On the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, Duquesne was the only Protestant ex- 
ecuted. See Life by Jal (1872). [D'Kayn.) 

Duran, Emils Auoubte Carolus- (1838-1917), 
French painter, was born at Lille. For 
* L*Assassiu6 • (1866) he gained his first medal ; 
and in 1878 he exhibited his ‘Gloria Marine 
Medicis * for a ceiling In the Luxembourg. He 
is best known, however, by his portraits of 
Emile Girardin, Mile. Croizette, Ac. [Dee- rone.] 
Durand, Sir Henry Marion (1812-71), the son 
of a cavalnr officer, was trained at Addiscombe, 
served in the Afghan war (bursting in the gates 
of Ghazni, 1889) and the Sikh war. As agent in 


Central India he rendered very valuable service 
during the mutiny; and was subsequently a 
member of the Indian Council, K.C.S.i., tnajoi- 
general, and governor-general of the Punjab. — 
His second son, Sir Henry Mortimer Durand, 
K C.S.I ,G.C.M.G (1850-1924), did valuable work, 
military and diplomatic, in the East, and was 
ambassador to Spain and the U.S. 

Durand, Madame. See Gr£ville (Henry). 

Durandus, Guliklmus (1237-06), born at 
Pmmisson near Beziers, studied canon law at 
Bologna and Modena, and had held various 
offices under several popes, when in 1280 he 
became Bishop of Mende, still, however, remain- 
ing in Rome, where he died. His Speculum 
Judmale (1271 ; first printed 1474) is his most 
famous work ; of Ins Rationale Divinomm, Offici • 
oruni (Main/, 1459), book i. was translated by J. 
M. Neale and B. Webb as The Symbolism of 
Churches (1843).— Another Guliklmus Durandus 
(d. 1332), from 1327 Bishop of Puy-en-Velay, was 
called * Doctor Resolutissimus ;’ he first sup- 
ported and then opposed Thomas Aquinas. 

Durante, Francesco (1684-1755), a Neapolitan 
comi>oser of church and chamber music. 

Diirer, Albert, was born at Nuremberg, 21st 
May 1471, the son of a goldsmith from Hungary. 
In 1486 he was apprenticed to Michael Wohlge- 
muth, the chief illustrator of the Nuremberg 
Chronicle, and in 1490 started on his four years’ 
travels to Colmar, Basel, and Venice. Then, 
having married the beautiful Agnes Frey, who 
was certainly not the Xanthippe of tradition, he 
worked again for a while under Wohlgemuth, and 
in 1497 Rtarted on his own account, and, aided by 
Scliaufelein, Balduug, and others, executed many 
paintings, among them the Dresden triptych, and 
the Paumgartner altar-piece at Munich. In 1498 
he published his first groat series of designs on 
wood, the illustrations of the Apocalypse, which, 
like Diirer’s other work of the kind, were cut by 
a professional engraver. The copper-plates of 
this period include ‘The Prodigal Son’ (1500) 
and ‘Adam and Eve’ (1502). In 1605-6 Diirer 
revisited Venice, and here produced the ‘ Feast 
of the Rosaries,’ now in the Rudolphinum at 
Prague On his return he painted ‘Adam and 
Eve’ (1507), now at Madrid; and ‘Assumption 
of the Virgin’— a triptych, whose centre was 
destroyed by fire at Munich in 1673. It was 
followed in 1511 by the ‘Adoration of the 
Trinity,’ in the Imperial Gallery, Vienna. 
Diner was much employed by Maximilian I., 
of whom he executed several portraits, for whose 
prayer-book he made forty-three pen and ink 
drawings, and in whose honour lie drew the 
‘Triumphal Car’ and the ‘Triumphal Arch,’ 
which were engraved on wood, the latter on 
ninety-two bloclcs, forming a surface 11 j by 10 
feet— the largest known woodcut. In 1520-21 
Dtirer visited the Netherlands. At Antwerp 
he made the acquaintance of Erasmus ; and he 
was present at the coronation of Charles V., who 
appointed him his court-painter. He died at 
Nuremberg, Cth April 1528. During his later 
years Diirer manifested great sympathy with the 
Reformation. 

DUrer’s drawings and studies are very numer- 
ous, and are to be found in most public collec- 
tions, those of the Albertina in Vienna and of 
the British Museum being the richest. As an 
engraver on metal and a designer of woodcuts 
he ranks even higher than as a painter. His 
work is distinguished by an unerring perception 
of the capabilities of the material, nis metal- 
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plates being executed with extreme finish and 
refinement ; while his woodcuts are boldly drawn 
with a hroad expressive line, such as could be 
easily followed by the engraver. His copper- 
plates, over 100 in number, include the * Little 
Passion’ (10 plates, 1508-13); the ‘Knight, 
Death, and the Devil’ (1513); *St Jerome m 
his Study,’ and 4 Melancolia ’ (1514). DUrer 
may also be regarded as the inventor of etching, 
as he produced several plates in which all the 
lines are bitten with acid. His woodcuts are 
about 200 in number, including the * Greater 
Passion,’ 12 subjects ; * The Little Passion,’ 37 
subjects ; and ‘ The Apocalypse,’ 16 subjects. Of 
his various scientific writings the Instructions m 
Measurement (1625), Treatise on Foi tificaUon (1527 ) t 
and Treatise on Human Proportion (1528) are the 
most important. See his Correspondence (Hriefia, 
Brinckiiiaiin and Birkner, 1011); his Schrifllicher 
Nachlass( Held rich, 1008), and Sir W. M, Conway’s 
Literary Remains of Dfirer (1889) ; Lives by W. B. 
Scott (1872), Mrs Heaton (1881), Thausing (trails. 
1882), Lionel Cust (1897), Niichtcr (trails Mil); 
monographs by Ephrussi (Paris, 1882), A. von 
Eye (1892), T. S. Moote (1005), Knackiuss (trails. 
1900), H. Wolffliu (Mini. 1905X [Dee-iei. } 

D’Urfey, Thomas, dramatist and song-writer, 
was born at Exeter in 1653 of Huguenot ancest ry, 
a nephew of Honore d’Urf6 (1568-1025), anthoi of 
the famous romance of Astrle He early became 
a busy playwright, his comedies especially being 
popular. Among these were The Fond Huslxind 
(1676), Madame Fickle (1677), and Sir Jiitrnaby 
Whig (1681). In 1683 he published Ins New Col - 
lection of Songs and Poems, which was followed by 
a long series of songs, collected as Wit and Mirth, 
or Puls to Purge Melancholy (6 vols. 1710-20 ; repr. 
1872). Meanwhile he had been busy with plays, 
tor whose morals he suffered like the rest from 
the heavy Itand of Jeremy Collier. He never 
married ; and though he was not particularly pro- 
fligate, his fortunes had declined as his comedies 
ceased to please. He died 26th February 1723. 

Durham, James (1622-58), born at Easter Powrie 
in Forfarshire, fought as captain in the Civil War, 
and in 1647 became a Covenanting minister at 
Glasgow— chaplain to Charles 1 1. in 1650-51 . Ilia 
twelve posthumous works include Clavis Cantici , 
or an Exposition of the Song of Solomon (1G08). 

Durham, John Georoe Lambton, Karl of, 
was bom in London, 12th April 1792, and on Ins 
father’s death in 1707 inherited lambton Hall, 
Durham, which had been in the family for over 
six centuries. Educated at Eton, he served for 
two years in the dragoons, and in 1813 was re- 
turned as a Whig Jet his native county. He was 
a strong liberal, and in 1821 brought forward a 
scheme for parliamentary reform much more 
advanced than that of 1832. In 1828 he was 
created Baron Durham. In the administration 
of his father-in-law, Lord Grey (1830), ho was 
Lord Privy Seal, and one of the four persons 
who drew up the Reform Bill. Resigning 
office in 1883, he was made an earl, and from 
1885 to 1887 was ambassador-extraordinary to 
St Petersburg. In 1838 he was appointed 
Governor-general of Canada, where, owing to the 
revolt of the French in Lower Canada, tne con- 
stitution had been suspended. His measures were 
statesmanlike but dictatorial ; and the House of 
Lords voted disapproval of some of his acts. 
Thereupon in live months’ time he returned to 
England without being recalled. Lord Dur- 
ham’s famous report on Canada was ascribed 
by Brougham ana many contemporaries to his 


secretary, Charles Buller (q v.) — erroneously, 
according to Stuart Reid in the Life and Utters 
(1006) of Lord Durham, who died 28th July 1840. 
See Lucas’s edition of the Report (1912). 

Durniord, Richard, D.D. (1802-95), from 1870 
Bishop of Chichester, was born at Sandlefurd, 
Beiks. See Life by Dean Stephens (1890). 

Duruy, Victor (1811-94), historian and educa- 
tionist, was born and died m Paris. He became 
professor of History in tlie Colttge Henri IV. 
(1833), and as Minister of Public Instruction 
(1863-69) carried out important reforms. His 
works include historical geographies of the 
Roman empire, the middle ages, and France, 
histories of France and Greece, and liistoire des 
domains (trails. 1886). He became a Grand 
Officer of the Legion of Honour (1867), and an 
Academician (1884). See his Notes et Souvenirs 
(1901), and Life by Lavisse (1896). [Deer-wee ] 

Duse, Ei.konora (1850-1924), actress, born near 
Venice, rose to fame in Italy, then triumphed 
(1892-93) at Vienna, Berlin, New York, London, 
&c. She died at Pittsburg, U.S.A., having re- 
turned to tbe stage m 1920 after years ofretiie- 
ment. D'Anmnmo owed much to her histrionic 
genius. The Duse ranks among the greatest 
actresses of all time. [Doo-say.] 

Dushan, Stephen, Serbia’s greatest czar 
(1836-56), the subjugator of Bulgaria, Mace- 
donia, and Albania. 

Dussek, Jan Ladirlaw (1761-1812), composer 
and pianist, born at Czaslan in Bohemia. At 
Amsterdam he produced his earliest works for 
the piano; in London (1788-1800) he was verv 
popular. In 1803-6 he was instructor to Prince 
Louis Ferdinand of Prussia; in 1808 he enteiod 
Talleyrand's service. [ Dn-shek 

Du tens, Loris (1 30-1812), bom at Tours of 
Huguenot parentage, came to England, went to 
Turin as chaplain to the English embassy 
(1758-62), and remained as cliargc-d' affaires. He 
held a pension of £.300, m 1766 was presented to 
the riem sinecure living of Elsdon in North- 
umberland, travelled much, and was made 
liistoriograplier-iojal. He undertook the first, 
comprehensive edition of Leibnitz’s works (1768), 
and wrote over twenty French miscellaneous 
works. See his Mbnoires d'un Voyageur ipu 
se lepose (3 vols. 1806).— His nephew, Joseph 
Michel Dutens (1765-1848), wrote a Philosojihie 
dc V Economic rdhtiguc (1835). [Dee-tonff.] 

Dutt, Toru. See Toru Dutt. 

Duval, Claude (1643-70), highwayman, was 
born at Doinfront, Normandy, and came to 
England at the Restoration in the tram of the 
Duke of Richmond. Taking soon to the road, 
he pursued a successful career till, having been 
captured dmnk, he was hanged at Tyburn. 

Dvof&k, Antonin, composer, was born at 
Mfihlhanseii in Bohemia, 8th September 1841. His 
lather was a butcher, who at a great sacrifice sent, 
his son in 1857 to Prague. In 1873, after years of 
hack-work, he composed a hymn which attracted 
attention; and two years afterwards received a 
pension. Brahms introduced his compositions to 
Vienna ; but the work which won for him the ear 
of all Europe was his Stabat Mater , which was first 
performed in London in 1888. Other compositions 
are songs, Ac., very spontaneous and delicate 
(Seven (Tipsy Songs, op. 55), and pianoforte com- 
positions, in all of wnfch he had made large use 
of national melodies and dance rhythms; also 
chamber music of great beauty (E-fiat Quartette* 
op, 51). His most ambitious work is orchestral 
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and choral— a cantata, the Spectrin Buds (Bir- 
mingham, 1885); an oratorio, St Ludmila (Leeds, 
1888); and several operas — none of them really 
successful In 1892-95 lie was directoi of the 
Conservatory at New York (where he wrote au 
American symphony), but subsequently lived at 
Prague, where he died 1st May 1904. See W. 
II. Hadow’s Studies in Modern Music (2d series. 
1895). [Dvor'shak.) 

Dwight, John, an early KnglKh pottier at 
Fulham in 1071-98, a native ol Oxfordshire 

Dwight, Timothy, LL.D. (1752-1817), born at 
Northampton, Mass., was a chaplain during the 
War of Independence ; became minister of Green- 
field Hill, Conn. (1783), whore he also successfully 
conducted an academy; and in 1795 was elected 
president of Yale College ami professor of Divinity. 
His principal works are hts 'theology Explained 
ami Defended (1818), The Co/upiest of Canaan (1785), 
an ambitious epic poem, and Travels in New 
England and New York (1821) — A grandson, 
Timothy Dwight, D.D., LL.D. (1828-1916), born 
at Norwich, Conn., was president of Yale m 1886- 
99, and was a member or the American committee 
for revising the English Bible. 

Dyce, Alexander, critic, bom at Edinburgh, 
30th June 1798, was educated at the High School 
and graduated from Exeter College, Oxford, in 
1819. He took orders, but m 1825 settled in 
London as a man of letters. With rare learning 
and sagacity ho edited Peele (1828-39), Webster 
(1830; new ed 1857), Greene (1831), Shirley 
1833), Middleton (1840), Beaumont and Fletcher 
1843-46), Marlowe (1850; new ed. 1861), Shake- 
speare (1857; new ed. 1864-67), &c., besides 
writing Recollections of the Table-talk of Samuel 
Rogers (1856). He died 15th May 1869. 

Dyoe, William, historical and religious painter, 
was born at Aberdeen, 19th September 1806, and 
went in 1825 to Rome, where he developed a ten- 
dency towards pre- Raphael! te art. In 1837 he was 
appointed master of the Trustees’ Academy in 
Edinburgh; in 1844 professor of Fine Arts in 
King’s College, London. He executed frescoes in 
the new House of Lords, Osborne House, Buck- 
ingham Palace, and All Saints’, Margaret Street. 
He was elected A R.A. in 1844, R. A. in 1848. He 
died at Streatham, 14tl\ February 1864. 

Dyok, Sir Anthony Van. See Van Dyck. 

Dyer, Sir Edward (c. 1545-1607), poet and 
diplomatist, was bom at Sharpham Park, Somer- 
set, studied at Oxford, was knighted in 1596, 
and died in London. ‘My Mind to Me a King- 
dom is ’ is the best-known of his poems, which Dr 
Grosart collected in 1872. 

Dyer, George (1755-1841), Charles Lamb’s 
friend, was bom in London, and from Christ’s 
/ ' ' ~ ge, Cambridge, 

taking his B.A. in 1778. In 1792 he settled in 
Clifford's Inn, London, and, with ‘poems’ and a 
vast mass of hack-work, produced the History 
of the University of Cambridge (1814) and Privileges 
of the University of Cambridge (1824). He con- 
tributed ‘all that was original’ to Valpy’s classics 
(141 vole. 1809-81), and became totally blind 
•oon after hit life's work was done. Simple, 
•lovenly, but kindly, he afforded Lamb much 
Innocent amusement. 


Dyer, John(c. 1700-58), poet, bom near Liam 
dilo, and educated at Westminster, abandoned 
law lor art, and in 1727 published Grongar Hill, 
l ©markable for simplicity, warmth of feeling, 
and exquisite descriptions of scenery. He next 
i travelled in Italy, returned in bad health to 
! publish the Ruins of Rome (1740) took ordors, 
and in 1741 became vicar of Catthorpe, Leicester, 
shire, which he exchanged later for the Lincoln, 
shi le livings of Balchford, Comngsby, and Kirkby- 
un-Bain. The Fleece (1757), a didactic poem, is 
praised by Wordsworth in a sonnet. 

Dyer, Joseph Chersbououoh (1780 - 1871), 
mechanician, newspaper promoter, reformer, 
abolitionist, and author, was born at Stonning- 
ton Point, Conn., in 1811 settled definitely m 
England, and died at Manchester. 

Dyer, Samuel (1725-72), translator, a friend of 
Dr Johnson’s, was born and died in London. 

Dyer, Thomas Henry, LL.D. (1804-88), born in 
London, till about 1833 was in a West India 
house, but then devoted himself to literature, 
and by study of the antiquities of Rome, Pompeii, 
ami Athens became an authority on classical anti- 
quities. His works are a Life of Colvin (1850), 
History of Modern Europe (1861-64 ; revised and 
continued by Hassall 1901-2), History of the City 
of Rome (1805), llistoiy of the Kings of Rome (1867), 
Pompeii (1866; 2d ed. 1868), and Ancient Athens 
(1873), besides ai tides m Smith’s Dictionaries. 

Dykes, James Oswald, D.D., born at Port 
Glasgow m 1835, studied at Edinburgh, was 
ordained to a Free Church charge (1859), became 
minister of the Regent Squaie Presbyterian 
Church, London (1869), and in 1888-1907 was 
principal of the English Presbyterian College, 
since 1899 the Westminster College, at Cambridge. 
Author of a dozen wot ks, he died 1st January 1912. 

Dykes, John Bacc hus 0823-76), bom at Hull, 
graduated at Cambridge, was oraained m 1847, 
and became precentor of Durham Cathedral 
(1849), Mus. Doc. of Durham (1861), and vicar of 
St Oswald’s there (1862) A joint-editor of Hymns 
Ancient and Modem , he composed services, an- 
thems, and many hymn-tunes, including ‘Lead, 
Kindly Light,' ‘Nearer, my God,' ami ‘Jesus, 
Lovei of my Soul.’ See Life by Fowler (1897) 
Dymoke, Sir John (cl. 1881), by his mariiago 
about 13.50 with the heiress of the Mannions got 
the Lincolnshire manor of Serivelsby, ami became 
king’s champion at Richard II. ’s coronation. 
The function was last exercised at George* IV.’s 
coronation by Henry Dymoke (1801-65), but 
Dymokes boie the standard of England at the 
coronation of Edward VII. and George V. See 
the Rev. S. Lodge’s Serivelsby (1893). [Dim'muk.] 
Dympna, an Irish princess of the 9th century, 
saia to nave been slam by her father at Gheel in 
Belgium for resistance to his incestuous passion. 
She is the patroness of the insane. 

Dyveke (‘little dove’), born at Amsterdam In 
1491, in 1507 met the future Christian II. of 
Denmark at Bergen, where her mother had 
opened an inn. She became his mistress, and 
followed him to Denmark. There her mother 
acquired such influence as to render herself hate- 
ful to the nobles ; and there in 1517 Dyveke died 
suddenly, probably by poison. [Detfve-keJul 
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kOHARD, Laurence. See Kchard. 
Eadgar. See Edgar. 

Eadie, John, D.D., LL.D. (1810-70). 
born at Alva, studied at Glasgow, and 
in 1835 became minister of a Glasgow 
United Presbyterian congregation ; from 1843 lie 
also lectured on exegesis in the college of his 
church. Ho was a member of the New Testa- 
ment Revision Company. His chief works aie 
his Biblical Cyclopaedia (1848), Ecclesiastical Ency- 
clopaedia (1801), and a number of commentaries. 
Bee Life by Dr James Drown (1878). 

Eadmer, a learned monk of Canterbury, the 
devoted fiieud of Archbishop Anselm, to whom 
he had been sent by Pope Urban. He lemamed 
in favour with Aich bishop Ralph until 1120, 
when at Alexander I.'s request he became Bishop 
of St Andrews. He died about 1124. His 
Histona No vo nan was flist pi in ted by Selden m 
1023, and Ills Vita Ansclini at Antwerp m 1551. 
Both have been edited (1884) in the ‘Rolls’ 
senes by Martin Rule. His lives of SB. Dunstan, 
Bregwm, and Oswald were printed by Whaiton 
in part ii. of his Anglia Sacra (1091). [Yad-mer.] 

Eads, James Buchanan, engineer, born at Law- 
renceburg, Ind., 23d May 1820, in 1801 built in a 
handled days eight ironclad steamers for govern- 
ment, followed oy other ironclads and mortar- 
boats. His steel arch budge (1867-74) across the 
Mississippi at St Louis, with acential span of 520 
feet, is one of the tlnest in Amenca. His woiks 
for improving the Mississippi mouth were com- 
pleted in 1875-79. He died at Nassau, New Pio- 
videuce, 8th March 1887. 

Eagles, or Ecclks, Solomon (1618-83), a native 
of London, who, till then a musician, became 
about 1660 a fanatical Quakei . 

Earle, John (c. 1001-05), born at York, became 
tutor to Chailes II. (1041), and Bishop of Salis- 
bury (1603). He published anonymously (li>28) 
Microcosmogmphie , a set of witty ‘ characteis ’ 
and epigrammatic essays. 

Earle, John (182 4-1903), born at Elston, S. 
Devon, was Anglo-Saxon piolessor at Oxfoid 
(1849-54, 1870-1903). 

Earle, William, C B., nuijor-geneial, born 
in Liverpool, 18th May 1833, served through 
the Crimea, held several staff appointments 
abroad, and was military secretary to the gov ei nor- 
general of India in 1872-70. As major-general lie 
commanded the garrison of Alexandria in 18S2- 
84, and was killed (10th February 1885) in leading 
a column of the Gordon rescue expedition. 

Eatlom, Richard (174S-1822), inezrotlnter, born 
in London, engraved over sixty admirable plates 
after Claude's Liber Veritatis , &c. 

Early, Jubal Anderson (1816-94), Confedeiato 
general, born in Virginia, served in the Florida 
and Mexican wars, and practised as a lawyer in 
1838-61. In the civil war lie commanded a 
brigade at Bull Run, and a division at Fredericks- 
burg and Gettysburg. In 1864, after some suc- 
cesses, he was thrice defeated by Sheridan and 
Custer, and relieved of his command (March 1805). 
He subsequently returned to the practice of law’. 

Eastlake, Sir Charles Lock, born at Ply- 
mouth, 17th November 1793, from 1809 studied 
under Haydon, in the R.A. schools, and in Paris. 
When the Bellerophon put into Plymouth, East- 
lake took a number of rapid sketches from a shore- 



boat, and produced two full-length portraits of 
Napoleon. From 1816 to 1880 he lived in Rome, 
executing ‘banditti’ pictures, ‘Pilgrims in sight 
of Rome, &c. In 1827 he was elected A R.A., and 
in 1830 R.A. In 1839 appeared ‘ Christ blessing 
little Children,’ and in 1841 ‘Christ weepiug over 
Jerusalem,’ now in the National Gallery. In 1849 
he married Elizabeth Rigby ; in 1850 was elected 
P.R.A., and knighted. In 1855 he was appointed 
Director of the National Gallery. He died at 
Pisa, 14tli Decembei 1865. He published Mata ials 
for the llistoiy of Oil Painting (1847), a translation 
of Goethe’s Theory of Colours (1840), and many 
pa pets, largely collected in Contributions to the 
Litaaturc of the Fine Arts (1848-70), the second 
series of which contains an excellent Memoir by 
Lady Eastlake (1810-93), the authoress of Letter's 
from the Baltic, and the venomous reviewer of 
Jane Eyte m the Quarterly . See her own Journals 
and Correspondence (2 vols. 1896). 

Eastwick, Edward Backhouse, bom at War* 
field, Berkshire, 13th March 1814, was educated 
at the Charterhouse and Merton College, Oxford. 
Going out to India in 1S36 as a cadet of the East 
India Company, he filled political offices in 
Kathiawar and Smd ; in 1845 was appointed pro- 
fessor of Hindustani at Hailey bury College, and 
in 1859 assistant political secretary in the India 
Office ; and was secretary of legation in Persia m 
1860-63. He died at Ventnor, 16th July 1883. He 
produced many translations from the Persian ; a 
Hindustani Giamnar (1847 ; 2d ed 1858); Journal 
of a Diplonmtc in Persia (1864) ; and Kaxsar-nama-i 
Hind or Lay of the Empiess (1878-82). He also 
translated Bopp’s Comparative Grammar (1856). 

Ebba, St, a Northumbrian princess, who 
founded the double monastery of Coldingham, 
and luled it as abbess till her death about 679. 

Eberhard, A i oust Gottlob (1769-1845), Ger- 
man poet, died at Diesden. [Ay'ber-hart.] 

Eberhard, Johann August (1739-1809), born at 
Halbeihtadt, became professor of Philosophy at 
Halle m 1778, and wrote mauy works. 

Ebers, Georg Moritz (1837-98), Egyptologist 
ami novelist, was bom at Beilin In 1865 
a leetuiei at Jena, and m 1868 a piofessoi, he 
visited the East m 1869, and from 1870 to 1889 
was piofessor of Egyptology at Leipzig. He 
discovered and published (1875) the celebrated 
hieratic medical Papyrus Ebei s ; wrote on Goshen, 
Sinai, and Egypt ; but is best know u as authoi of 
numerous lnstoucal novels. See Ins Stonj of My 
Life (ti ans. 1893) [Ay'ber* ] 

Ebeit, Friedrich, first Piesideut of the 
Geiinau Republic (elected Feb. 1919), was born 
in 1S7J, a tailoris son. A saddler at Heidelbeig, 
he became a Social Democrat journalist and 
Reichstag member (1912). Chairman of his party 
(1918), he was a Majority Socialist leader in the 
Revolution of 1918. He died in 1926. [Ay’beit.] 

Ebert, Karl Egon (1801-82), Bohemian poet, 
was born and died at Prague. His poems include 
lyrics, epics, tragedies My-farf.J 

Ebrard, Johannes Heinrich Auoust(1818-88), 
born in Erlangen, became professor there of 
Reformed Theology in 1S47, and wrote largely — 
on Gospel history, the Lord's Supper, Christian 
dogmatics, Church history, the Irish mission- 
aries, St Boniface the subverter of Columban 
Christianity in Germany, Ac. ; also, under 
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pseudonyms, half-a-dozen dramas, translations, 
and biographies. 

Booles, Solomon. See Eagles. 

Bohard, Laurence (c. 1670-1780), born at 
Barsham near Beccles, Archdeacon of Stow (1712), 
wrote a History of England, kc. [Et chard.] 

Eohogaray, Jos£, born of Basque descent at 
Madrid in 1832, taught mathematics, held port- 
folios in various ministries (1868-74), then won 
literary fame by many plays in prose and verse, 
received a Nobel prize (1004), returned to politics 
as minister of finance (1005), and to science as 
professor of Physics, Madrid University (1005). 
He died September 14, 1916. [Etch-ay-gah-rah'ee.) 

Eok, Johann Maykr von (1486-1543), born at 
Bek in Swabia, became professoi of Theology at 
Ingolstadt (1510), and was the ruling spirit of 
that university until his death. Alter Ina Leipzig 
disputation with Luther, Eck wrote his De 
JPrimatu Petri, and went to Rome in 1520, to 
return with the bull which declared Luther a 
heretic ; henceforth hecontinued with passionate 
violence his struggle with the Reformation. See 
Life by Wiedemann (1865), with a list of Eck’s 
eighty-one writings. 

Eckart. See Eckhaut. 

Eokermaxm, Johann Peter (1792-1854), born 
at Winsen in Hanover, after serving in the war 
of 1813-14, was employed in the war office at 
Hanover, and studied at Gottingen. The publi- 
cation of his Beitrdge zur Poesie (1823) led to his 
removal to Weimar, where he assisted Goethe in 
preparing the final edition of his works He 
won for himself a lasting name by his Conversa - 
tions with Goethe (1837), tianslated into English 
by Margaret Fuller (1839) and John Oxen ford 
(1850). 

Bokford, HAnRY (1775-1832), U.S. naval archi- 
tect, was born at Irvine, went out to Quebec in 
1790, and died at Constantinople. 

Eckhart,MEi8T£R(c.l260-1327),Gennanmystic. 
was born either in Strasburg or Saxony ; entered 
the Dominican order; studied and taught in 
Paris ; acted as prior of Erfurt, and as vicar of 
bis order for Thuringia ; was Dominican provin- 
cial in Saxony 1803-11 ; in 1307 was also appointed 
vicar-general of Bohemia ; and from 1312 preached 
at Strasburg, Frankfort, and Cologne. Eekhart’s 
teaching is a mystic pantheism, and influenced 
later religious mysticism and speculative philo- 
sophy ; in 1825 he was arraigned for heresy by the 
Archbishop of Cologne, an accusation revived two 
years after his death, when his writings were con- 
demned by Pope John XXII. Bckharfc’s extant 
works consist of sermons and tractates. These, 
written in German, are printed in Pfeiffer’s Deutsche 
Mystiker des men Jahrhuvderts (1857). See also 
Preger’s Deutsche My«t£fc(1874),ana monographs by 
Lassou (Berl. 1868) and Franz Jostes (Freib. 1 896). 

Eckstein, Ernst (1845-1900), German poet, 
was born at Giessen. 

Eddy, Mary Baker Gi.ovbu (1821-1910), born 
at Bow, New Hampshire, organised at Boston the 
Church of Christ Scientist (1879), was ordained 
minister (1881), and taught the illusory nature ol 

disease. 

BdeUnok, Gerard (IC49-1707), copper-engraver, 
born at Antwerp, in 1665 went to Pans, where lie 
died. See Life by Delaborde (Par. 1880). 

Edgar, or B a do ar (944-976). king of the Eng- 
lish, was the younger son of Edmund the Magniti- 
cent. In 967 he became ruler over Northumbria 
and Mercia, and in 969, on Ills brother Badwig’s 


death, king of Wessex besides. His reign, whose 
policy was largely shaped by Duustan (q.v.), was 
one of peace and prosperity. 

Edgar Atheling (c. 1050 -c. 1126), grandson of 
Bdmund Ironside, was boru probably in Huugary. 
The heir of Bdward the Confessor, he was kept 
from the throne by William the Conqueror (1066); 
and having engaged in revolts against the 
Norman, he sought refuge in Scotland (1063) 
with Malcolm Catimore, who married his sister 
Margaret. Edgar embraced the cause of Robert, 
Duke of Normandy, against William Rufus, 
and was again driven (1091) to Scotland, where 
in 1097 he reseated lus nephew Edgar on 
the throne, which had been usurped by Donald 
Bane. In 1099 he embarked in a bootless 
crusading expedition to the East ; and finally 
was taken prisoner at Tinchebrai (1106) fighting 
for Duke Robeit against Henry I. 

Edgeworth, Henry Essex, the ‘Abb6 Edge- 
wpith,’ was born in 1745. His father was then 
Protestant rector of Edgeworthstown, but three 
years later turned Catholic, and, quitting Ire- 
land, settled at Toulouse. Young Edgeworth 
was trained for the priesthood, and at his ordina- 
tion assumed the surname De Firmont from Fir- 
mount, the family property. In 1791 he became 
confessor to the Princess Elizabeth, in 1793 to 
her brother, Louis XVI.,. just sentenced to death. 
He attended him to the foot of the scaffold ; but 
the ‘Son of St Louis, ascend to heaven,’ was an 
invention, it seems, of the journalist Lacretelle. 
He got safely to England (1796), and as chaplain 
attended Louis XVIII. to Mitau, where he died, 
22d May 1807. See his Memoirs by C. Sneyd Edge 
worth (1815), and ins Letters (1818); and V. M 
Montagu, Ahhi Edgeworth and his Friends (1913) 

Edgeworth, Richard Lovell, born at Bath, 
31st May 1744, came of a family that for 160 
years had been settled at Edgeworthstown, 
County Longford. After five months of dissi- 
pation at Trinity College, Dublin, in 1761 he 
was removed to Oxford, where lie passed two 
‘delightful, profitable’ years. At Blackbour- 
ton, fourteen miles distant, lived a friend of his 
father’s, Paul Elers, and with one of his daughters 
Edgeworth eloped to Scotland (1763) The young 
couple settled at Hare Hatch, near Reading, 
Edgeworth meanwhile keeping terms in the 
Temple till his father’s death (1709). As a 
boy of seven he had become 4 irrecoverably a 
mechanic' through the sight of an electrical 
machine ; and his whole life long he was always 
inventing something— a semaphore, a velocipede, 
a pedometer, and so forth. One of his inventions 
bt ought linn across Dr Darwin ; and at Lichfield, 
in 1770, he conceived a passion for lovely Honora 
Sneyd. His wife was away in Berkshire r she was 
not of a cheerful temper ’) ; but Thomas Day (q.v.) 
was with him, and urged him to flight. So with 
Day and Ids eldest boy, whom he was educating 
on Rousseau’s system, ho fled to France, and at 
Lyons diverted himself and the course of the 
Rhone. Then his wife died, and four months 
afterwards he wedded Honora (1773), to lose her 
in 1780, and the same year marry her sister 
Klizatieth. She too died of consumption (1797); 
but the next wife, Miss Beaufort (1798), survlveci 
him by many years. In all he had nineteen 
children. He advocated parliamentary reform 
and Catholic emancipation ; his house was spared 
by the rebels (1798); and in the last Irish parlia- 
ment (1798-09) he spoke for the Union, but voted 
against it. He died 13th June 1817. 

His daughter, Maria Edoeworth, was boru at 
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Black bourton, on New-years Day, 1767. As quite 
a child she was famed for her story-telli ng powers, 
and at thirteen wrote a tale on Generosity. * Ex- 
cellent,' said her father, ‘and extremely well 
written; but where’s the generosity?’ She ac- 
companied him to Ireland in 1782, and until his 
death the two were inseparable. For his sake 
and that of her friends and country she sacnticed 
her one romance— refused the Swodish count, M 
Edelcrantz, not without much suffering then and 
long afterwards. This was in 1802 at Paris, 
where, as again in 1820, and during frequent 
visits to London, she was gTeatly lionised. Sim 
was at Bowood ( Lord Lansdowne's) in 1818, and 
at Abbotsford in 1823, Scott two years later 
returning the visit at Edgeworthstown. At 
seventy she learned Spanish, at eighty-two could 
thoroughly enjoy Macaulay’s History. She cliod 
22d May 1849 To the literal y partnership be- 
tween Mr and Miss Edgevvoith wo owe directly 
Practical Education (1798) and the Essay on I) ish 
Bulls (1802). But most ot her other works wen* 
inspired by her father, and gained or (it may be) 
lost by his revision. Published between 1795 
and 1847, they filled over 20 volumes. Besides 
the Tales from Fashionable Life and Harrington 
(an apology for the Jews), there are her tlnee 
Irish masterpieces, Castle llaclcrent (1800), The 
Absentee (1812), and Ormond (1817). Her novels 
may be too didactic, and the dramatis person >e 
sometimes wooden ; the whole may have too 
much the tone of a moral I>ord Cliesterlield ; 
but for wit, pathos, lively dialogue, and simple 
directness, for blight vivacity and healthy 
realism, as a mirror, moreover, of the age when 
they were written and of that ‘most distiessful 
country ’ in which their best scenes are laid, they 
still deserve to be read. The Memoirs of Richar d 
Lovell Edgeworth (1820; 3d ed. 1844) aie auto- 
biographical up to 1782 ; the completion, le^s 
interesting, is by Miss Edgeworth Bee her 
Life and Letters (1867 ; ed. by Hare, 1894); Lives 
by Miss Ziminern (1883) and the Hon. Emily Law 
less (1904) ; C. Hill, Maria Edgeworth and her Club 
(1910) ; The Edgeworths, by A. Paterson (1914). 

Edhem Moushir Pasha (1S51-1909), Turkish 
general, distinguished himself at Plevna (1877) 
and was the slow but victoi ions commander-in- 
chief in the campaign against the Greeks (1897) 

Edinburgh, Duke of. See Saxk-Coburo. 

E dison, Thomas Alva, born at Milan, Ohio, 
11th February 1847, at twelve became a railroad 
newsboy, and began to experiment in chemistiy. 
Gaining the exclusive right of selling newspaper 
on his line, and pm chasing some old type, lie 
published the Grcysd Trunk Ileiadd, the first new s- 
paper printed In a train A station-master taught 
him telegraphy, and he invented an automatic 
repeater, by which messages could be sent tiom 
one wire toanother without the intervention of the 
operator. He developed his system of duplex 
telegraphy while he was a telegraph operatoi in 
Boston. In 1871 he invented the printing tele- 
graph for quotations, for whose manufacture he 
established a workshop at Newark, N J., removed 
to Menlo Park, N.J., in 1876, and to West 
Orange, N.J., in 1887. His faculties now getting 
full play, he took out patents in connection with 
telegraphy, including quadruplex and sextuplex 
systems, megaphone, phonbgraph, adaptations of 
electric light, kinetoacope, metallurgy methods, 
benzol plants, and hundreds of other inventions. 

See Life by Dyer and Martin (1910). 

Edith. See Edward the Confessor. 

Edmund, St (c. 841-870), said to have been born 


EDRiSI 

In Franconh /the son of King Alkmund, In 855 
succeeded Offa, king of the East Angles, as his 
adopted heir. In the Danish invasion of 866-870 
he was defeated, and shot to death with arrows 
because he refused to abjure Ins faith In 90S 
his remains were translated from Hoxue to Bury 
St Edmunds. See Life by J. R. Thompson (1891). 

Edmund (c. 922-946) in 940 succeeded his 
brother Athelstan as king of the English. He 
conquered Mercia and the ‘Five Boroughs* of 
the Danish confederacy in 941 or 944, and also 
Cuinbiia, which he entrusted to Malcolm of Scot- 
land ; but was slam by an outlaw at Puckle- 
church, Gloucestershire. 

Edmund, St. Edmund Rich, bom at Abingdon 
about 1170, studied and taught at Oxford and 
Paris. He acquired fame as a preacher, was com- 
missioned by the pope to preach the sixth crusade 
thiouglmut England ( c . 1227), and in 1234 was 
made Aichbishop of Canterbury. He attached 
lmnself to the national party, whose spokesman 
he became with Henry III*, even threatening 
him with excommunication if he did not dismiss 
foreign favourites. But his gentleness, gene- 
losity, austerity, and purity put linn out of 
.joint with the age; and in 1240 he retired to 
the abbey of Pontigny m France, and died the 
same y< ir, 16th Nov., at Boisy. See Lives by Dom 
W. Wallace (1893) and F de Paravicim (1899). 

Edmund Ironside (c. 981-1016), king of the 
English, was son of Ethelred the Unready, and 
w as chosen king by the Londoners on his father’s 
death (April 1016), while Canute was elected at 
Southampton by the Witan. Edmund hastily 
levied an army m the west, defeated Canute 
twice, raised the siege of London, and again 
routed the Danes. Levying a fresh army, he 
defeated them at Oxford— his last victoi y. At 
Assandftn (Ashmgdo.i, in Essex), aftera desperate 
fight, he was routed By a compromise with 
Canute, the latter retained Mercia and Noithnm- 
bria. Edmund all the south and the headship, 
the survivor to succeed to the whole. A few 
weeks aftei Edmund died. 

Edmunds, Gfoug* Franklin (1828-1919), 
sen.itoi, bom at Bn hmoiid, Vt , sat m the state 
legiskitme and senate, and in 1866-91 in the 
U.B senate, of which he was president pro tempore 
after Mr Arthur became president. He took an 
active pait in the prosecution of President John- 
son, and was author of the ‘Edmunds Act* for 
the suppression of polygamy in Utah. 

Edrio Streona, the wicked ealdorman fiom 
1017 of the Mercians, who, a traitor and murderer, 
was himself at last slain by Canute’s order m 
1017.— His nephew, Edric Silvaticus, in 1067-70 
opposed the Conqueror. 

Edrisi (c. 1100-04), Arabic geographer, was born 
at Ceuta, studied at Cordova, and travelled m 
►Spain, Barbaiy, and Asia Minor. He then settled 
at the court of Roger II. of Sicily, for whom he 
made a silver map of the world and a celestial 
sphere, and who invited him to write a description 
of the earth. For this end travellers were sent 
on iourneys of exploration, and were directed to 
send him an account of all they had seen or 
heard. This occupied many years, and Edrisl’s 
Description of the World (Nuzhat-el-Mvsh(<tk), or 
‘ Book of Roger,’ as it was also called, wjw not 
completed till 1154. Unequal In execution, it 
yet stands in the very first rank of medheval geo- 
graphies, Am. Jaubert translated the whole, un- 
satisfactorily, Into French (2 vols. 1836-40); and 
the portion relating to Africa ami Snain has been 
edited, with a French translation, by Dozy and 
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De Go$je (Leyd. 1866), that relating to Italy, 
with Italian translation, by Amari ami Schia- 
parelli (Home, 1888). [Ed-ree-zee.] 

Edward TOW Et.drr (e. 870 -c. 024) about 901 
succeeded his father, Alfred the Great, and raised 
the supremacy of Wessex into something little 
short of an impel ial authority, extending his 
sway over Mercia, East Anglia, and Northumbria. 

Edward the Martyr (c 903-97S) m 975 suc- 
ceeded his father, Edgar, as king, and was mur- 
dered at Corfe Castle by Ins step-mother, Klfuda. 

Edward THE Confessor, the last Anglo-Saxon 
king of the old line, was born at Islip in Oxford- 
shire, the elder son of Ethel red the Unready, by 
his marriage in 1002 with Emma, daughter of 
Richard the duke of the Not mans. On the death 
of Etlielred in 1016, Canute obtained possession 
of the throne, and next year married the widowed 
Queen Emma, by whom he had two children, Gun- 
luld and H&rdic&mite. lie lived in Normandy, 
but was invited to his court by his half-brother 
Hardicanute in 1041, and next year succeeded 
him as king. This was brought about mainly by 
the great Earl Godwin, whose only daughter, 
Editn, Edward married in 1045 He was per- 
petually influenced by his foreign favourites, ami 
the history of his reign is merely the record ot 
the struggle of the Norman or couit party with 
the national party, led by Godwin and his son 
Harold. Edward died 5th January 1066, and was 
canonised for his monk-like virtues by Pope 
Alexander III. in 1161. See Freeman’s Norman 
Conquest and the early lives of Edward, edited by 
EL R. Luard (‘ Record ’ series, 1858). 

Edward L, the elder son of Henry IH. and 
Eleanor of Provence, was born at Westminster, 
June 17, 1289. In 1254 he married Eleanor of 
Castile, receiving from his father Gascony, Ire- 
land, and Wales, where, in fighting with the 
turbulent Welshmen, he learned his first lessons 
in warfare. At the Parliament of Oxford (1258) 
he took part with his father against the barons, 
but thereafter at first sided with Simon de Mont- 
fort, without, however, impairing his own per- 
sonal loyalty to his father. By nis rashness he 
lost the battle of Lewes (1204), and was nn- 

S risoned as a hostage for his father's pledges. 

Onditions for his liberation, discussed at Simon’s 
famous parliament of 1205, were frustrated 
through his escape from Hereford Castle ; and at 
Evesham (August 4) the struggle ended with 
Simon’s death on the battlefield. In 1270 he 
started to join the last crusade, but at Tunis 
found that Louis IX. was dead. He went on to 
Acre, and won renown as a knight, narrowly 
escaped death from an assassin’s dagger, hut 
failed to save the Frankish kingdom in the East 
from its inevitable fate. At Capua, on his way 
home, in January 1273, he heard of his father’s 
death two months before; but he did not 
get back to England till August 1274. At 
nis coronation he received the homage of Alex- 
ander III. of Scotland for his lands in England, 
but Prince Llewelyn of Wales only paid his 
homage in 1276. Edward at once commenced 
that Wise and large policy of domestic consolida- 
tion and financial as well as legal reform that 
has made his reign so important an epoch. 
His first warfare, with the disaffected Welsh- 
men, ended in the defeat and death of Llewelyn 
in 1282. By the famous Statute of Wales (1284) 
the principality was finally annexed to the 
English crown. Edward devoted the next year 
to legislation, then went abroad to mediate 
between France and Aragon. He had soon to 


return to quell fresh disturbances in Wales, and 
eveu in England, where the great Statute ot 
Winchester (1285), for putting the defence of the 
country on a national basis, had not had time to 
effect its end. Finding most of his judges cor. 
rupt, he punished them with an iron hand, next 
banished m 1290 all the Jews (16,000) on the plea 
of extortionate usury. Earlier in the reign he nad 
hanged 280 for money-clipping and forgery. The 
death (1290) of the young Scottish queen, the 
Maid of Norway, whom Edward had betrothed 
to his son, Edwaid of Carnarvon, opened up a 
contest for the Scottish crown, which gave 
Edward a chance of reasserting a shadowy claim 
to the over-lordship of Scotland. After an 
inquiry into the rival claims, he decided against 
Bruce (q.v.) and in favour of John Baltol, who on 
his accession paid homage for the whole kingdom 
of Scotland. Meantime the ambitious projects 
of tho new French king, Philip IV., compelled 
Edward to take measures to preserve his French 
possessions. He at once began preparations for 
war, and summoned in 1295 an assembly of the 
estates of the realm, practically the first repre- 
sentative parliament. The growing exasperation 
of the Scots broke out into open warfare in 1296. 
Edward marched northwards, captured Berwick, 
penetrated to Aberdeen, Banff, and Elgin, ac- 
cepted Baliol’8 surrender of the crown at Mon- 
trose, and returned to Berwick with the corona- 
tion-stone. Hero he received the fealty of the 
Scottish clergy, barons, and gentry, whose names 
fill the Ragman Roll. He could now turn to 
France, but the clergy refused fresh subsidies. 
At the Salisbury parliament (1297) the great 
barons also refused to take part in foreign war. 
A compromise was effected with the clergy, and 
a temporary illegal grant procured from the 
nobles and commons who were with him. 
Edward sailed for Flanders, and at Ghent con- 
tinued the Charter with supplementary clauses 
establishing the people’s right to determine 
taxation. It was the dangerous aspect of affairs 
in Scotland that forced him to yield to the 
barons Already, in 1297, Wallace (q.v.) had 
commenced a guerilla warfare, had won the 
great victory of Stirling Bridge, and ravaged 
England from Newcastle to Carlisle. Edward 
concluded a tmee with Flanders, cementing 
it by his betrothal to Philip’s sister Margaret 
(Queen Eleanor had been dead nine years). 
Meantime, Wallace’s success had merely earned 
him the bitter jealousy of the Scottish nobles, 
and his power was finally broken by his defeat 
by Edward at Falkirk in July 1298. In 1805, the 
year of Wallace’s execution, Edward prepared a 
new constitution for Scotland, divided it into 
sheriffdoms, and arranged for the representation 
of the Scots in the English parliament. But 
Scotland was not subdued ; Robert Bruce, who 
had hitherto played a dubious game, murdered 
his rival Comyn in 1806, was crowned at Scone, 
and kept up an incessant stiuggle. Edward, 
though old and infirm, began preparations for 
a fourth expedition, but died 7th July 1307 at 
Burgh-on-Sands near Carlisle. He charged his 
son Edward to carry his bones with the army 
until lie bad utterly subdued the Boots ; but the 
>oung prince buried him in Westminster, where 
a slab is inscribed : ‘ Eduardus primus, Scotorum 
malleus, hie est.’ See Seeley’s Life and Reign oj 
Edward I. (1871); vol. ii. of Stubbs's Constitu- 
tional History, his Early Plantagenete (1876), and 
his prefaces to the Chronicles of Edward I. and 
Edward II. (1882-83); Tout’s Edward I. (1898); 
Sir J. II. Ramsay’s Dawn of the Constitution (1908). 
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Edward II., son of the preceding, was born at 
Carnarvon, 25th April 1284, and in 1801 was 
created Prince of Wales, the first English heir- 
apparent who bore that title. In 1297, as regent 
in Ills father’s absence, he signed the famous 
Confirmallo Cartainim. lie accompanied his 
father on his Scottish expeditions, but was 
absent at his death, and, instead of carrying out 
his dying behest, retumed to London to unworthy 
pleasures and the companionship of lus favourite, 
the Gascon, Piers de Gaveston. He created him 
Bari of Cornwall, and on his departure for France 
in 1308 to marry Isabella, daughter of Philip IV., 
left him guardian of the kingdom. The indignant 
nobles demanded his banishment, and twice lie 
was forced to leave England ; at length they rose, 
captured Gaveston, and executed him in 1312. 
In 1314 Edward invaded {Scotland with an army 
of 100,000 men. At Bannockburn, on 24th June, 
he was defeated with immense slaughter by 
Bruce, who thus secured the final independence 
of his kingdom, and who by the capluie of 
Berwick in 1318 undid every trace of the con- 
quest of Edwaid I. This disaster was followed 
by risings in Wales and Ireland, and two seasons 
of unexampled famine and pestilence. From 
this time the influence of Lancaster was supieme, 
but in 1321, with the aid of his new favountes, 
Hugh le Despenser and his son, Edward over- 
threw Lancaster, and put him to death. He 
then invaded Scotland for the last time with 
no particular success, and in 1323 concluded a 
truce for thirteen years. A dispute now arose 
with Charles IV. of France, brother of his wife, 
Isabella, in regard to Edward’s territories in that 
country. Chailes seized these, wlieieu]>oii 
Edward sent Isabella to effect an amicable 
arrangement. She despised her husband, bated 
the Despensers, and had contracted a guilty 
passion for Mortimer, one of the disaffected 
nobles ; so, having obtained possession of the 
young Prince Edward, she landed with a laige 
body of malcontents on the coast of Suffolk, 
24th September 132(1. The Despensers weie 
executed, and Edwaid, taken captive, had to 
abdicate. He was murdeied in Beikeley Castle, 
21st September 1827. See Tout’s The Place oj the 
lteign of Edward, II. in English History (1914). 

Edward HI., son of the preceding, was born at 
Windsor, 13th November 1312, and was crowned 
29th January 1327. During lus minority the 
country was really governed by Mortimer and 
Isabella. Early in 1328 Edward married Philippa 
of Hainault, and two years later put Mortimet 
to death, and banished his unworthy mother 
to Castle Rising. He next invadpd Scotland 
to assist Edward Baliol, who, on the death of 
Bruce, had got himself crowned at Scono. In 
the 'battle of Halidon Hill, near Beiwick, 
19th July 1333, the Scots were defeated, where- 
upon Baliol did homage to Edwaid for Ins 
possessions, but a few months later had to flee 
the kingdom. In tlireo years Edward thrico 
Invaded Scotland with overwhelming armies, but 
the people rallied after each invasion. Charles 
IV. of France having died without a son, Philip 
of Valois, the nearest heir by the male line, 
ascended the throne as Philip VI. Ed want 
claimed the crown in right of his motlior, Isabella, 
sister of Charles ; but as the law of France ex- 
cluded females from the throne, his claim was 
utterly groundless. Edward admitted that his 
mother could not Inherit the crown, but affirmed 
that he, as her son, might. He declared war 
against Philip in 1337, raising money by tallages, 
forced loans, and by seizing wool. Spite of the 


brilliant sea-victory at Sluys in 1840, he was at 
first unsuccessful, and soon found himself com 
pel led to purchase the grants of money necessary 
for the war with concessions of privileges, which 
lie occasionally evaded At length in 1346, ac- 
companied by his eldest son, the Black Prince, 
lie again invaded France, conquered a great part 
of Normandy, marched to the gates of Pans, ami 
on 20th August 1846 inflicted a terrible defeat on 
the French at Cr£cy. After some further suc- 
cesses, and the fall of Calais after a year’s siege, 
a truce for a few months was concluded, after- 
wards from time to time extended. Meanwhile 
the Scots, in 1346, had been defeated at Neville’s 
Cross near Durham, and their king, David II., 
taken prisoner, while m 1349 the Black Death 
had carried off a third of the population of 
England, and permanently changed the whole 
relations between labourer and master. The 
war began anew in 1355, and next year, on 
19th September, the Black Prince obtained a 
bulliant victory at Poitiers, where King John of 
France was taken prisoner. The Scotch monarch 
was released under promise of a ransom of 
100,000 merks in 1357, and King John m 1360, 
when a peace was concluded. John, finding it 
impossible to raise his proposed ransom, returned 
to captivity, and died m Ixmdon in 1364. Shortly 
before this date, David of Scotland made a secret 
agreement with Edward, by which his kingdom, 
if he died without male issue, was to be handed 
over to the English sovereign. The Black 
Prince was obliged in 1374 to conclude a truce 
for three years ; and, for all his brilliant vic- 
tories, Edward was at the last unsuccessful 
Neither m Scotland nor in France did lie realise 
Ins desires. Affairs at home weie no less 
unsati>factory in his last years, and public 
finance drifted hopelessly into rum He quar- 
relled with his parliaments, and saw public 
discontent sap loyalty, while he gave himself up 
to the influence of the rapacious Alice Perrers, 
Ins mistress from 1306, and let the government 
slip into the hands of lus third son, John of 
Gaunt. The Black Prince, who had headed a 
party opposed to his fathei’s policy, died 8th 


June 1376, and the king himself expired almost 
alone on 21st June 1377. See Lives by Ixmgmun 
(1869), Warbmton (1875), and Mackinnon (1900). 

Edward IV , son of Richard, Duke of York, 
and Cicely Novill, daughter of the first Earl of 
Westmorland, was born at Rouen, 2bth April 
1442, and bore the title of Earl of March On his 
fathei’s defeat and death at Wakefield (December 
80, 1400), he found himself head of a strong party. 
He at once set out from Gloucester, defeated 
the Lancastrians at Mortimer’s Cross (Feb. 2, 
1401), lost in the person of Waiwick the second 
battle of St Albans (Feb. 17); but on the 
20th, taking advantage of the reaction of the 
south, entered London in triumph as king. On 
29th March he secured the crown by the battle 
of Towton, near York. Queen Margaret kept up 
the struggle in the north, bat her defeats at 
Hedgeley Moor and Hexham (1464) and the 
capture of Henry VI. (1465) in the meantime 
crushed her hopes The young Edward was 
handsome and frank in maimers, and quickly 
became popular. The commons granted him the 
wool-tax and tonnage and poundage for life. 
But he imperilled his popularity by his licen- 
tiousness; and his ill-aclvised marriage (1404) with 
Elizabeth Woodville displeased Warwick and 
many of his nobility, whose disaffection was in- 
creased by the honours heaped upon the queen’s 
relations. Warwick gained over the king’s 
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brother, the Duke of Clarence, and married him 
to hU daughter Isabel. Meantime popular dis- 
content culminated in insurrections in the north. 
Warwick crossed to France, and made friends 
with his ancient enemy, Queen Margaret, and 
cemented the alliance by marrying his daughter 
Aun to her son, Prince Edward. In September 
1470 Warwick landed in England, and Edward, 
deserted on every side, fled to Flanders; six 
months later he lauded at Kavenspur to meet 
Warwick. Clarence now came over to his side, 
and in the battle at Barnet, April 14, 1471, 
the ‘King-maker’ fell on the field of his de- 
feat. Edward put an end to the war by the 
victory over Queen Margaret at Tewkesbury 
(May 4). He showed his savagery by the murder 
of Prince Edward and his vengeance upon the 
other captives. The night of his arrival iu 
L ondon Henry VI. died in the Tower — of a 
broken heart, as was given otib ; and Edward 
securely used his power to extort money by 
forced loans. In 1478 lie stained his name by 
the private execution of Clarence in the Tower. 
Edward’s partisanship of Burgundy against 
France brought no glory; he died suddenly, 
April 9, 1483, worn out before his time by his 
debaucheries. See Life by Stratford (1910), 
Gatrdner’s Houses of Lancaster and York (1874), 
and the Boston Lettei's (1872-75 : Introductions). 

Edward V., son of the preceding, was born 
in the Westminster Sanctuary, 8d November 
1470. At the death of his father, his maternal 
uncle, Earl Rivers, set out with him from Lud- 
low for Loudon. But Richard, Duke of Glouces- 
ter, got possession of him at Northampton, 
brought In m to the capital on 4th May 1483, 
and the same month was appointed Protector. 
In June his brother, the young Duke of York, 
also fell into Richard’s hands. The two bo>s 
were removed to the Tower, and never more 
heard of. In 1674 some bones were discovered 
and re-interred as theirs in Westminster Abbey. 
There is at least no doubt that they were 
•nuidered. See Gairdner’s Richaid III. (1878). 

Edward VI., born at Hampton Court, 12th 
October 1537, was Hemy VIII 's son by his third 
queen, Jane Seymour. On 21st January 1547 he 
succeeded Heury, when Edward Seymour, Earl of 
Hertford, his uncle, got himself made Protector, 
allied himself with the reformed party, and in- 
vaded Scotland to enforce the marriage-contract 
between Edward and Mary Queen of Scots. At 
Pinkie the Scots were defeated, and Scotland 
lay at the mercy of Seymour, now self-created 
Duke of Somerset Two rebellions— of Catholics 
in Devon, and of agrarian malcontents, under 
Ket the tanner, at Norwich — were suppressed in 
1549; but soon afterwards the Protector was 
accused of over-ambition, and executed (22d 
January 1552), John Dudley, Earl of Warwick, 
being created Duke of Northumberland. The 
people regretted Somerset, for Dudley was a 
worse and a weaker man. Indifferent in matters 
of religion (though he died a profesoed Catholic), 
he too let the Reformation take its course tinder 
Crannier. Aiming to secure the succession for 
hie family, he married his fourth son, Lord 
Guildford Dudley, to Lady Jane Giey (q.v.); and 
he worked upon the dying boy-king to exclude 
his sisters and nominate Lady Jane as his suc- 
cessor. Edward cotisented, and died on 6th July 
1553, probably from the effect of quack nostrums on 
a consumptive frame. See his Literary Remains 
(1857), Sir C. R. Markham’s study (1907), and Pol- 
lard in Political History of England , vol. vi. (1010). 


Edward VII., King of the United Kingdom oi 
Great Britain and Ireland and of all the British 
Dominions beyond the Seas, Emperor of India, was 
the eldest son of Queen Victoria, and was bom 
at Buckingham Palace, 9th November 1841, and 
as Piince of Wales bore his full name of Albert* 
Edward. In 1860 lie visited the United States 
and Canada ; in 1862 travelled with Dean Stanley 
iu the East; and on 10th Maicli 1863 married 
Alexandra (born Dec. 1, 1844 : died Nov 20, 1925), 
eldest daughter of Christian IX. of Denmark, 
known as the ‘Queen Mother’ fiom 1910. Three 
sons and three daughters were born of the 
marriage — Albert Victor (1864-92), Duke of Clar- 
ence (q.v.); George (b. 1865), who succeeded us 
George V. (q.v.); Louise (b. 1S67), Princess Royal, 
who married the Duke ol Fife (q.v.) ; Victoria (b. 
1868); Maude (b. 1869), who married Prince Chailes 
of Denmark, aftei wauls Haakon VII. of Norway ; 
Alexander (born and died 1871). In 1871-72 the 
Prince of Wales had a severe attack of typhoid. He 
made a visit to India in 1875-76. He constantly 
manifested a lively interest in exhibitions, chan- 
ties, the housing of the poor, agriculture, travel, 
and sport ; and, for the Queen, his mother, he as 
Piince of Wales bore much of the burden of comt 
ceremonials and public functions. He assisted in 
promoting the Royal College of Music ; and the 
Imperial Institute was due to his suggestion. Iu 
lOOOlie was shot at by a young anarchist, Sinido, in 
a train at Brussels ; on 22d January 1901 he suc- 
ceeded his mother as Edward VII. His coronation, 
fixed for the 26th June 1902, had to be postponed 
on account of a seveie surgical operation, but was 
carried out on 9th August. By visits to conti- 
nental capitals the King strove to allay inter- 
national animosities, and earned the title of 
Edwaid the Peacemaker. He died 6th May 1910. 
See Life by SirS Lee (1925). 

Edward thk Black Prince (1880-76), eldest 
son of Edwaid III., was created Earl of Chester 
(1333), Duke of Cornwall (1337), and Piince of 
Wales (1843). In 1346, boy though he was, he 
fought at Cr6cy, and is said to have won from 
his black armour his popular title— a title first 
cited in the 16th century. In 1355-66 he under- 
took two mataudiug expeditions in France, the 
second signalised by the great victory of Poitiers. 
In 1361 lie married his cousin, Joan, the ‘ Fair 
Maul of Kent ’ (1328-85), who bore him two sons, 
Edward (1365-70) and the luture Richard II. ; in 
1362 his father created him Prince of Aquitaine, 
and next year he departed to take possession oi 
his principality. In 1867 he espoused the cause 
of Pedro the Cruel (q.v.), and at Navarrete won 
his third great victory, taking Du Guesclin 
prisoner; in 1370, worn out by sickness, he 
mercilessly sacked Limoges, A great soldier, he 
was a failure as an administrator. See Lives by 
G. P. R. James (1822), Mrs Creighton (1876), and 
Dunn-Pattison (191Q> 

Edward, Thomas (1814-S6), shoemaker in Banff 
and naturalist. See his Life by Smiles (1876). 

Edwardes, Mrs Annie (died 1896), wrote The 
Morals of Mayfair (1858) and other novels. 

Edwardes, Sir Herbert Benjamin (1819-68), 
entered the East India Company’s army in 1840, 
fouglit at Mudki and Sobraon (1845), and was 
assistant to Sir Henry Lawrence. At the Mutiny 
he was commissioner of tiie Pesh&wur frontier 

Edwards, Amelia Blandforp, was born iu 
London, 7th June 1831. Her first novel, My 
Brother' 8 Wife (1855), was followed by a dozen 
others, among them Barbara *» History (1864k 
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Debenham's Vow (I860), and lord Brackenbury 
(1880). She also published a volume of Ballad* 
(1865), and, besides books of holiday travel in 
Belgium and the Dolomites, A Thousand Miles up 
the Nile (1877). Miss Edwards was the founder of 
the Egyptian Exploration Fund, and contributed 
papers on Egyptology to the principal European 
and American journals. She died at Weston* 
super- Mare, 15th Apnl 1892. 

Her cousin, Matilda Barbara Betham- 
Edwards (1836-1919), was born at Westei field, Ips- 
wich. Her first novel, The White House by the 5m, 
appeared in 1857, Dr Jacob in 1864, Kitty lit 1869, 
and The Di cam-Charlotte in 1896. Besides other 
stones, many of them translated into French, 
German, &c., and Poems (1884), she published A 
Winter with the Swallows (1867), A Year in Western 
France (1875), Home Life m France (1905), Liteiary 
Rambles in France (1907), and Twentieth Century 
France (1917). See her Reminiscences (1898) and 
MuDVictonan Memories (1919). 

Edwards, Bryan (1743-1800), bom at West- 
bury, Wilts, spent some thirty years in Jamaica, 
in 1796 became M.P. for Grampound, and wrote 
History of the British West Indies (1793), &c. 

Edwards, Edward (1738-1806), a painter who 
worked for Boyd ell, was born and died m London. 

Edwards, Edward (1812-86), librarian and the 
historian of libraries, was born in London, and 
died at Niton in the Isle of Wight. 

Edwards, Henry Sutherland (1828-1906), a 
writer on Russia, music, &c., was born in Loudon. 

Edwards, Jonathan, theologian and meta- 
physician, was born at East Windsor, Conti , 5th 
October 1703, graduated at Yale in 1720, and was 
ordained in 1727 colleague to his grandfather, 
Solomon Stoddard (1643-1729), at Northampton, 
Mass. The happiness and success of his first 
seventeen years was broken by a bitter dispute 
with his people about the circulation of certain 
books which he considered immoral ; he advo- 
cated a return to the earlier Congregational rule 
of refusing to admit persons to communion who 
were not consciously converted, and resigned 
his ministry in 1750. He next lal>oured as mis- 
sionary to the Houaatonnuck Indians until he 
was called to the presidency of Princeton College, 
but he died thirty-four days after Ins installation, 
22d March 1758. Edwards is still America’s most 
original thinker in metaphysics, in virtue of his 
rigidly Calvinist treatise on the Freedom, of the 
Will (1754). Other works were Original Sin 
(1758), Christian Virtue (1788), and The End for 
which God created the \Vorld (1789). See Leslie 
Stephen’s Hours in a Library (2d series, 1876), and 
Life by Prof. Allen (1$$9).— Jonathan Edwards, 
his second son, born In Northampton, Mass , 26th 
May 174$, graduated at New Jersey in 1765. Ho 
became in 1769 pastor at White Haven, Conn , in 
1796 at Colebrook, Conn. , and in 1799 president 
of the uew college at Schenectady, New York. 
He died 1st August 1801. His works include A 
Dissertation concerning Liberty and Nwessity (1797) 
and On the Necessity of the Atom meat (17S5) See 
A. V. G. Allen’s inoiiogiaph (lSi-9) 

Ed.ward.8, Milne. See Milne-Edwards. 

Edwards, Oliver, born at Springfield, Mass., 
ip 1835, rose in the civil war to a Federal 
brigadier -general in 1865. His services were 
conspicuous in the battle of the Wilderness 
(1804), and at Sailor’s Creek, where ho captured 
Generals Custis, Lee, and Ewell. Afler the war 
he returned to mercantile pursuits. 

Edwards, Richard ( c . 1523-66), an early Eng- 


lish playwright, was born in Somerset, studied 
at Corpus Cnristi jDollege, Oxford, ana became 
choir-master of the Chapel Royal. 

Edwin (585-638), king of Northumbria, was the 
son of Ella, king of Deira, who died in 588, 
whereupon Ethelric, king of Bernicia, seized his 
terntories. He was brought up in North Wales, 
and at length found refuge with Redwald, king 
of East Anglia, who took up arms on his behalf 
against Ethelfritli, the son of his oppressor, who 
was defeated and killed in a great battle (617) 
Edwin now obtained Deira, and overrunning 
Bernicia, formed a united Northumbria, ex- 
tending northward to Edinburgh, which he 
fortified, and which still retains his name. He 
next conquered the West Riding, and pushed his 
I>ower westward as far as Anglesea and Man. 
After Redwald’s death he also obtained the over- 
lordslnp of East Anglia, and by a victory over the 
West Saxons that of all England, save Kent. 
Edwin had already married Ethelburga, daughter 
of Ethelbert, the convert of Augustine, under 
Pauli Hus’ influence he was converted to Chris- 
tianity, and baptised with his nobles in 627. He 
fell in battle with the heathen Mercian, Penda, 
probably at Hatfield Chase, Yorkshire, and was 
afterwards canonised. See Alexander Smith’s 
poem, Edwin of Deira (1861). 

Eeckhout, Gerbrand van den (1621-74), 
religious painter, a ipupil of Rembrandt’s, was 
born ami died at Amsterdam. [Aik-howtt.] 

£galitd. See Orleans (Duke or). 

Egan, Pierce (1772-1849), was the author of 
many works, including Boxiana and Life in 
London. The last, immoitalised m Thackeray’s 
Roundabout Papers , had colon red illustrations by 
the brothers Cruikshank. — His son, Pierce Eoan 
(1814-80), wrote innumerable novels, for Reynolds’ 
Miscellany chiefly and t v e Iandon Journal. 

Egbert, king of the West Saxons, was the son 
of Ealhmund, king of Kent. For lading claim 
to the West Saxon kingship after the death of 
Cynegils (786), ho was driven to Charlemagne’s 
couit, whence he returned in 802 to till the 
throne of Wessex. For his first twelve years 
he reigned m peace ; then followed a war with 
the Couush, and one wuth the Mercians, in 
which the gieat victory of Ellandune (probably 
near Winchester) secured him the over-lordship 
of Mercia. In 829 the Northumbrians also ac- 
cepted him as their suzerain, and thus Egbert 
became the first l-eal king of England, though 
he did not assume that style. In 885 Egbert was 
defeated by Scandinavian pirates in a battle in 
Dorsetshire, but in 837 he defeated, at Hengest- 
dune near the Tamar, a huge northern host allied 
with Cornish insurgents. He died in 839. 

Egbert, St (639-729), a Northumbrian who 
lived much in Ireland, and died in Iona. 

Egede, Hans (1686-1758), the apostle of Green- 
land, was born in Norway, and was pastor of 
Vagen 1707-17. In 1721, after studying the 
language, he embarked for Greenland, with his 
wife, two sons, and some companions. He ie- 
mainod there fifteen years, labouiing zealously 
among the peonle, and secured a permanent foot- 
ing for the Cnristian mission Latteily some 
Moravian missionaries invaded his province, with 
whom Egede failed to agree. The death of hia 
wife in 1786 drove him from Greenland, but at 
Copenhagen he was busy promoting the Green- 
land mission, of which in 1740 he became bishop. 
See his D t gamte Gronland’s nye Perlvst ration 
(1729 and 1741).- His sou, Paul (1708-89), bora 
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to Norway, succeeded his father in Greenland, 
and, as bishop, completed in 1766 the translation 
of the New Testament, besides a catechism (1750) 
and prayer-book (1783). [Ay'ge-day ; g hard.] 

Egerton. See Bridgewater and Ellesmere. 

Egerton, George, the pen-name of Mrs Mary 
Chavelita Golding Bright, who was born at Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, and has been tin ice married, 
1888-1901. 8he has published since 1892 Keynotes, 
Discords, The Whed of God, Ac. 

Eggleston, Edward (1837-1902), born at Velay, 
Ind., was Methodist minister, editor, and author 
of The Hoosier Schoolmaster (1871) and The Faith 
Doctor (1S91). 

Egldius. See Giles, St. 

Eglnhard, or Einhard (r. 770-S20), born at 
Maingau in East Franconia, was sent to the court 
of Chailemagne, where lie became a pupil of 
Alenin and a favourite of the emperor. Louis, 
successor of Charlemagne, continued his father’s 
favour. For years Egmhard was lay abbot of 
various monasteries, but ultimately retired to 
MUhlheim. Here he died, and was buried beside 
his wife, Emma, whom a baseless tradition makes 
a daughter of Charlemagne. His VitaCaroliMaqni 
(c. 820) is the great biographical work of the 
middle ages (editions by Jaife, 1876; Holder, 
1882 ; Garrod and Mowat, 1915 ; English transla- 
tion by Glaister, 1877). Egmhard’s Annalcs lian- 
tomin embraces the penod 741-829; his Epistolui 
number sixty-two. See Fiencli edition of his 
works by Teulet, with tianslation and Life (1848). 

Eginton, Francis (1737-1805), a reviver in 
1781 of glass-painting at Birmingham. 

Eglinton and Winton, Archibald William 
Montgomerie, Earl or, K.T. (1812-01), twice 
Loid-lieu tenant of Ireland, was a well-known 
patron of the turf and field-sports, and is chiefly 
remembered for his splendid reproduction of a 
tournament at Eglinton Castle in 1839. Amongst 
the knights was Louis Napoleon. See Sir W. 
Fraser’s Memorials of the Montgomeries (1859). 

Egmont, Justus von (1602-74), porti ait- 
painter, born at Leyden, died at Antwerp. 

Egmont, Lamoral, Count of, Prince of 
Gavre, was born at the castle of La Ilatnaide, 
in Hainault 18th November 1522. He accom- 
panied Charles V. to Algiers in 1541 and in all 
his later campaigns, married the sister of the 
Elector Palatine in 1545, was invested with tho 
Golden Fleece, and in 1554 went to England to 
negotiate the marriage between Philip ami 
Mary. He distinguished himself at St Quentin 
(1557) and Gravelines (1558), for which he was 
made governor of Flanders and Artois. He now 
sided with the party in the Netherlands tliat 
were dissatisfied with Philip’s Catholic policy, 
and from a courtier became a lieio of the 
people. His imperious character, however, and 
his subsequent conduct, make it doubtful 
whether lie was actuated by high motives or 
by self-interest and disappointed ambition. 
When Margaret, Duchess of Parma, was made 
regent, Egmont sided with the Prince of Orange ; 
but when insurrections took place, he broke 
with the Prince of Orange and the ‘Beggars’ 
Leagne.* He seemed to have restored order, 
when, in April 1567, the Duko of Alva was 
sent as lieutenant-general to the Netherlands 
The Prince of Orange and other chiefs of the 
insurrection left the country ; Egmont remained, 
and seemed to have gainod his confidence, but 
suddenly he and Count Horn .were seized and 
carried to Ghent They were condemned tc 


death, and on June 5, 1568, beheaded at Brussels. 
See works by Juste (1862) and Motley (1866). 

Ehrenberg, Christian Gottfried (1795-1876), 
naturalist, born at Dclitzsch in Prussian Saxony, 
travelled in Egypt, Syria, Arabia, and Central 
ARia. His works on microscopic organisms 
founded a new branch of science. [Ayfrtn-bergJ\ 

Ehrlioh, Paul (1864-1915), bacteriologist, born 
of Jewish family at Strelilen, Silesia, was a pioneer 
in haematology, and discovered salvaisan. 

Eichendorff, Joseph Freiherr von (1788- 
1857), a German Romanticist poet, novelist, and 
critic, by birth a Silesian, by religion a Catholic. 

Elchhorn, Johann Albrecht Friedrich 
(1779-1856), Prussian statesman and jurist. 

Elchhorn, Johann Gottfried (1752-1827), born 
at Dorrenznnmern in Franconia, became in 1775 
piofessorof Oriental Languages at Jena, in 1788 
nt Gottingen. His Intioductions to the Old and 
New Testaments (1780-1814) were the first at- 
tempt to apply the ordinary methods of literary 
criticism to Scripture. He denved each of tho 
four gospels from one original Greek gospel. 
[Eikh'horn ; kh guttural.] 

Eiohwald, Karl Eduard (1705-1876), Rusbuiu 
naturalist, was born at Mitau, and filled chaiis 
at Kasan, Vilno, and St Potersbmg. Ho wrote 
records of his scientific journeys to the Caspian, 
the Caucasus, Persia, Algeria, Italy, Scandinavia, 
Ac., with woikson the mineral wealth, zoology, 
and paleontology of Russia. [Eikh'valt.) 

Eiffel, Gustave (1882-1923), engineer, bom at 
Dijon, designed notable budges and viaducts. 
The Eiffel Towel, 985 feet high, was erected in 
18S7-89on the Clmmp-de-Mais m Pans, at a cost 
of £260,000 In 1893 lie was condemned to two 
years’ lmpnsonmentand fined 20,000 fr. for breach 
of tiust in connection with the Panama Canal. 

Einhard. See Eo in hard. 

Einstein, Albert, mathematical physicist and 
astronomei, whose theory of relativity promises 
to woik a re\olution in conceptions of sjwicc, 
lime, and gravity, was born at Ulm in 1879. 
Professor at Zunch, Prague, Berlin, and Leiden, 
a Jew and Zionist, lie was persecuted by Beilin 
anti-Semites See his Relativit>i (turns. 1920). 
Elagabalus. See Hei.iogabalus. 

Elcano. See Cano, Sebastian del. 

Elcho, Lord See Wemyss. 

Eldon, John Scott, Earl of, Lord Chancellor, 
bom at Newcastle, 4th June 1761, entered Uni- 
versity College, Oxford, in 1760, with a view to 
the church, and obtained a fellowship A run- 
away marriage with a Miss Surtees in 1772 
threatened to min him. but he turned to tho 
study of law, and in 1770 was called to the bar. 
By his father’s death in the same year he 
became possessed of £8000 Success dawned on 
him, his ambition expanded, and he took to 
politics. A silk gown and a seat in parliament 
weie but steps towards knighthood and the 
Solicitor-generalship (1788X In 1708 he became 
Attorney-general, in 1799 Chief-justice of the 
Court of Common Pleas as Baron Eldon ; and in 
1801 he ascended the woolsack. He remained 
Chancellor almost continuously until 1827, in 
1821 having been made an earl. He died in 
London, 18th Januar> 1838, leaving a fortune of 
over half a million. Eldon was a great lawyer, 
but was charged with undue delay. He was no 
statesman ; for forty years he opposed reform 
and religious liberty. He was parsimonious, but 
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sapable of generous actions, and his devotion to 
‘Bessy’ his wife was beautiful. Lord Stowell 
was his elder brother Seo Life by Twiss (1840), 
and Campbell’s Lives of the Chancellors . 

Eldrdd, John (1652-1082), a merchant, boin in 
Norfolk, who made a gieat fortune by thiee 
trading voyages to Bagdad (1583-88) 

Eleanor OF Aquitaine (c. 1122-1204) in 1137 
married the future Louis VII. of France, by linn 
was divorced in 1152, and straightway mairied 
the future Henry II. (q.v.) of England. 

Eleanor OF Castile in 1254 married Edward I. 
of England, and died in 1290, That she sucked 
(he poison fiom Edward's wound is mythical 

Eleanor of Provence, queen of Hem 3 HI , 
died a nun in 1291. 

Elgar, Sir Edward (kt 1904), O M , Master ol 
the King’s Mustek (1924), boin 2 d June 1857, at 
Broad heath near Worcestei, son of an oignnist, 
won fame as a composer by his Black Knight(1802), 
The Dream of He) out ms (1900), Cockaigne, the 
Coronation Ode (1902), The Apostles (1903), sym- 
phonies, a violin conceito (1910), &c. 

Elgin and Kincardine, James Bruce, Earl 
of, was born in London, 20th July 1811, succeeded 
his father, the seventh Earl (1760-1841), who in 
1812 brought from Athens the Elgin Marbles, and 
himself was hrst Baron Elgin in the United 
Kingdom peerage (1849). As governoi of Jamaica 
(1842-46), and as governor-general of Canada 
(1847-54), he displayed great administrative 
abilities. While on his wav to China in 1857, 
as plen {potential y, ho heard at Singapore of the 
Indian mutiny, and diverted the Chinese expedi- 
tion thithei— thus delaying his o.vn operations, 
which, after some military operations and diplo- 
macy, issued in the treaty of Tientsin (1858) He 
also negotiated a treaty with Japan, and 011 his 
return home became Postmastei -general In 1860 
he was again in China to enlotce the treaty, and in 
1861 became governor -general of India. He died 
at Dliarmsala in the Punjab, 20th November 1863. 
See lua Letters and Journals (1872); and Lives 
by Bourmot and J. M. Wrong (1905).— Vicior 
Alexander Bruce (1849-1917), ninth Karl of 
Elgin, bom at Montreal, was educated at Eton 
and Balliol College, Oxfoid. A Libeiul, he was 
Viceroy of India in 1893-98, and in 1905-8 Colonial 
Secretary, [g hard.] 

Eli, high-priest at Shiloh, befote whom the 
child Samuel mmisteied. He judged Israel foity 
yeais, failed to restrain his wicked sons Hoplmi 
mid Plimehas, and died on heaimg that the 
Philistines had taken the ark. 

Elia. See Lamb, Charles. 

Ellas Levita. Se# Levita. 

l£li© de Beaumont. See Beaumont. 

Bligius, St. See E 1 . 01 . 

Elijah (New Testament, Elias), the greatest of 
the prophets of Israel, flourished about 900 b c., 
during the reigns of Ahab and Ahaziah. See 
monographs by Milligan (1887) and Cheyne(1888). 

Eliot, Charles William, LL 1). (1884-1926), 
born in Boston, was President of Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1869-1909. Under him it doubled in 
strength, and the old curriculum was abandoned 
for an optional system of studies. He published, 
with Storer, two manuals of chemistry. 

Eliot, Georoe, the nom de guerre of the great 
English novelist, Mary Ann or Marian Evans. 
The youngest daughter of the second family of 
Robert Evans, a Warwickshire land-agent, she 
was born at Arbury Farm, near Nuneaton. 22d 


November 1819. Four months after her father 
removed to the farm of Gn(f, and here she spent 
the hist twenty -one years of her life Evans was 
a man of strongly-maiked and strenuous char- 
acter, many of the leading traits of which weie 
transferred by his daughter to Adam Bede and 
Caleb Garth. Of the life at Griff, many of the 
featuies are given in the sketch of Maggie Tulli- 
ver’s and Tom’s childhood in the Mill on the Floss , 
especially her relation to her brother Isaac. 
Between live and nine she was at school at 
Attleboro, then at Nuneaton, and between thir- 
teen and sixteen at Coventry, where she became 
for a time a fervent, evangelical. She lost her 
mother, whom she loved devotedly, in 1836, and 
in 1837 her elder sn.tei married ; from this time 
she took entne cliaige of her father’s house. 
Masters came over from Coventry to teach her 
German, Italian, and music— of the latter she 
was passionately fond throughout life. She 
was also an immense reader. In 1841 her brother 
Isaac married ami took Griff, and her father 
removed to Coventry'. Here she became ac- 
quainted with Charles Bray, a writer on the 
philosophy of necessity from the phrenological 
standpoint, and with his brother-in-law, Charles 
Hennell, who had published in 1838 a rationalistic 
Inquiry concerning the Origin of Chi istianity . She 
seems at first to have hoped to convert her new 
friends ; but before the end of the year slie had 
so greatly offended her father by refusing to go 
to church that he threatened to break up lus 
household and go to live with Ins married 
daughter. Subsequently she withdrew her ob- 
jection to church-going, and the breach was 
avoided. At the opening of 1844, the work of 
translating Strauss’s J^ben Jesu was transferred 
from Mrs Hennell to Mat tan Evans, and at this 
she worked laboriously and in very scholarlike 
fashion until its publioe ion in 1840. Her father 
died 011 31st May 1849, and in June she went 
abroad with Mr and Mrs Biay, who left her 
at. Geneva. In March 1850 she returned to Lon- 
don, and began to write for the Westminster 
Review, and m September 1851 she became its 
assistant editor, and the centre of a literary circle, 
two of whose members were Herbert Spencer 
and G. II Lewes (a.v.). It w r as then that she 
translated Feuerbach's Essence of Christianity , 
the only book that bore her real name. 

Gradually her intimacy with Mr Lewes grew, 
and in 1854 she formed a connection with him — 
the great false step of her life— which lasted 
until his death 111 1878. In July 1854 she went 
abroad with Inin, staying three months at 
Weimar, where ho was preparing for his Life <$ 
Goethe. After a longer stay at Berlin, they re- 
turned and took up their abode first at Dover, 
then at East Sheen, and then at Richmond. In 
1856 she attempted her first story, The Sad For- 
tunes of the Rev. Amos Barton , the commencement 
of the Scenes of Clerical Life. It came out in 
Blackwood's Magazine in 1857, and at once showed 
that a new author of great power had risen. 
Mr GilJU's lave Story and Janet's Repentance fol- 
lowed quickly. Adam Bede (1859) had the most 
marvellous success ; a Mr Liggins claimed the 
authorship. The Mill on the Floss (I860), SUas 
Marner(mi), Romola (1868), and Felix Holt (1866) 
appeared next in succession. Her first poem, The 
Spanish Gypsy (1868), was followed next year by 
Agatha, The Legend of Juhal, and Armgart ; ana 
in 1871-72 appeared MiddJemarch, by some con- 
sidered her greatest work. After that Daniel 
Deronda (1876) showed a marked felling-off ; so, 
too, did Impressions of Theophrastus Such (1879), a 
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volume of somewhat miscellaneous essays. After 
the death Of Lewes on 28th November 1878, 
George Eliot, who was always exceedingly tie* 
pendent on some one person for affection and 
support, fell into a very melancholy state, fiom 
' which she was roused by the solicitous kindness 
of John Cross (died 1924), an old friend of her 
own and of Lewes’s, whom she tnnrned on Ctli 
May 1880. Tlieii mairicd life lusted hut a few 
months ; she died in Clieyne Walk, Chelsea, on 
22d December, and was buried in Ilighgate Ceme- 
tery, in the grave next to that of Lewes As a 
novelist, Georgo Eliot will probably always stand 
among the greatest of the English school ; her 
pictures of farmers and tradesmen, and the lower 
middle class generally of the Midland comities, 
are hardly sui passed in English literature. See 
her Life, as unfolded in her Letteis and Journals, 
by J. W. Cross (3 vols. 1885-86), and monographs 
by Mathilde Blind (1888), Oscar Browning (1890), 
Sir Leslie Stephen (‘Men of Letters’; 1902), 0. 
Gardiner (1912), M. H. Deakin (1918). 

Bllot, Sib John, statesman, was born at Port 
Eliot near St Germans, Cornwall, 20th April 1592. 
He studied three years at Exeter College, Oxford, 
on the Continent met Villiers, afterwards Duke 
of Buckingham, married, entered parliament m 
1614, was knighted in 1618, m 1619 was appointed 
vice-admiral of Devon, and in 1624 figured as an 
adherent of Buckingham. But in 1625 he broke 
with Buckingham, and in the parliament of 1626, 
in which Eliot was the leading spirit, his policy, 
one of antagonism to the king, culminated in 
Buckingham** impeachment. For this he was 
confined for eight days in the Tower. In the 
parliament of 1628 Eliot denounced arbitrary 
taxation, and helped to force the Petition of 
Right from Charles. For again protesting against 
the king’s proceedings he was, on 4th March 1029, 
sent with eight other members to the Tower, and, 
refusing to acknowledge himself in error, was kept 
in confinement until his death of consumption, 
27th November 1632. In prison he wrote an 
account of Charles’s first parliament, Negotium 
Postei'orum (first printed in 18811 ; a philosophico- 
political treatise, The Monarchy of Man (1879); 
and An Apology for Socrates (1881), a vindication 
of his own public conduct ; also De Jure Majestatis 
and his Letter-book, both published in 1882. See 
Life by John Forster (1864 ; 2d ed. 1871). 

EUot, John, the ‘Indian Apostle,’ was born 
probably at Wid ford, Herts, in 1604. Ho gradu- 
ated from Jesus College, Cambridge, in 1622, and, 
after taking orders, quitted England for con- 
science’ sake, and landed at Boston in 1631. Next 
year he settled at Uoxbury, and in 1646 began to 
preach in the native dialect to the Indians at 
Nonantum, five miles off. He shortly after estab- 
lished his conveits in regular settlements; and 
In England a corporation was founded in 1649 for 
propagating the Gospel among the Indians of 
New England. In 1074 the number of ‘praying 
Indians’ was estimated at 8600, but the decay of 
the ‘ praying towns ’ was rapid after the war with 
a native king, Philip (1675), m which the convei ts 
suffered equal cruelties at the hands of their 
countrymen and of the English. Eliot died at 
Uoxbury, 21 at May 1690. He assisted in pre- 
paring an English metrical version of the Psalms, 
‘ThO Bay Psalm-Book’ (Camb. 1640), the first 
book printed in New England. Among his 
works are The Christian Commonwealth (1659) and 
The Communion of Churches (1665). He also 
translated several religious works into the Indian 
tongue. But his greatest work was the transla- 


tion of the Bible into the tongue of the Massa- 
chusetts Indians (166S). See Lives by FiunciS 
(Boston, 1836) and Caverby (2 vols. Lowell, 1882). 

EUot, Samukt., LL.D (1821-98), born in Boston, 
was president of Hartford (1860-64) and superin- 
tendent of public schools at Boston (1870-S0), 
and wrote a History of Liberty and a Manual of 
United States History. 

Eliot, Sir Thomas. See Elyot. 

EUott, George Augustus. See Heathfikld. 

Elisha, the successor of Elijah, who prophesied 
under Jehoram, Jehu, Jehoahaz, and Jehoash. 

Elizabeth (c. 1437-92). eldest of the thirteen 
children of Sir Richard Woodville (afterwards 
Loid and Earl Rivers) and the Dowager-Duchess 
of Bedfoid, married first Sir John Grey, who fell 
at St Albans (1461), and next, in 1464, Edward 
IV. She died in the abbey of Bermondsey.— Her 
eldest daughter, Emzabuth (1465-1503), in 1486 
inunied Henry VII. 

Elizabeth, Queen of England and Ireland, was 
the daughter of Henry VIII by his second wife, 
Anne Boleyn, and was born in Greenwich Palace, 
7th September 1533. When her father marnod 
Jane Seymour in 1586, she and her half-sister 
Mary were declared illegitimate, and her early 
years were passed under a cloud, though profit- 
ably so far as intellectual discipline was con- 
cerned. Her governesses and teachers were 
almost all devotees of the New Learning, while 
some were adherents of Reformation principles. 
During Edward VI. ’s reign Elizabeth was sub- 
jected to the dubious attentions of Lord Seymour, 
High Admiral of England ; on Edward’s death 
(1553) she sided with Mary against Lady Jane Grey 
and the Duke of Northumberland, but her identi- 
fication with Protestantism aroused the suspicion 
of Maiy and her counsellors, and led to her being 
implicated in Wyatt’s rebellion (1554), and im- 
prisoned in the Tower and atWoonstock. 

When Mary died, 17th November 1558, Eliza- 
beth, then twenty-five years of age, ascended the 
throne amid the acclamation alike of Protestants, 
who saw in her advent a cessation to the persecu- 
tions, and of Catholics, who had more than a 
suspicion of her Indifference in ecclesiastical 
matters. But her political sagacity enabled her at 
once to perceive that her part in Europe must be 
that of a Protestant sovereign, while her courage 
led her to act promptly. Presumably by the 
advice of Sir William Cecil (afterwards Lord 
Burgh ley), whom she appointed Chief Secretary, 
she issued a proclamation to the effect that the 
church service be read in English, and the eleva- 
tion of tlie host be discontinued. That she noti- 
fied Pope Paul IV. oi her acceptance of the throne 
is denied. Paul held that, being illegitimate, she 
must resign all pretensions to the ciown, which 
he claimed a right to dispose of, England being 
a fief of the holy see; the sole result was to 
make Protestantism and patriotism synonymous 
in England. 'Hie Anglican Church, with its 
Thirty-nine Articles, its Book of Common Prayer, 
and its acknowledgment of the headship of the 
sovereign, was then and there virtually established 
in its present form. Of the prelates who were in 
office only Kitchin, Bishop of Llandaff, agreed to 
the innovations, but of 9000 clergy, fewer than 
200 resigned their livings. The policy of Eliza- 
beth’s ministry was one of peace and economy. 
They found the nation at war with France and 
Scotland, and one of their first acts was to secure 
peace upon favourable terms. To strengthen her 
own throne, Elizabeth secretly succoured the 
Protestants in Scotland, France, and the Low 
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Countries. To prevent foreign interference in 
English matters was the mainspring of her 
foreigu policy ; and 9he lost no opportunity of 
weakening any power tliat unduly threatened her 
authority. 

The great blot upon Elizabeth’s name was the 
execution of Mary Queen of Scots (q.v.). Had she 
pursued a straightforward course when her rival 
was thrown into her hands in 1668, much evil 
might have been spared. Some of her ministers 
were prepared to remove a life which might be 
turned into a dangerous tool in the hands of the 
Catholics. Elizabeth shrank from that course, 
but had not the courage or generosity to liberate 
Mary. Instead, she retained her a prisoner, and 
thus for years gave cause for conspiracy after 
conspiracy among the English Catholics ; one 
of them cost the Luke of Norfolk lus head. The 
discovery of every new plot led to demands on 
the part of parliament for the execution of 
Mary. The plots then took a giavor aspect ; the 
assassination of Elizabeth and the placing of 
Mary on the throne became their object. On the 
discovery of Babington's conspiracy (1680) the 
popular cry was irresistible, and was joined in by 
Cecil, Walsingham, and others, who had sinned 
too deeply against Mary to run the risk of her 
succession to the throne. With apparent 
reluctance, Elizabeth consented, and Mary was 
executed at Fothenngay Castle, 8th February 
1587. The participation of the Catholic party in 
the plots was met by persecution. Many suffered 
under an Act passed in 1585, making it treason 
for a priest to be in England, and felony to 
haibour one. These cruel measures brought 
upon England the most menacing foreign attack 
she had yet suffered. Philip of Spain had long 
meditated vengeance. He could ill brook that 
England should incite rebellion among his sub- 
jects in the Netherlands, and allow her sea 
captains to devastate the Spanish harbours. His 
ostensible reasons tor war, however, were to 
restore the Catholic faith, and to avenge the 
death of a Catholic queen. Years had been spent 
in preparation. In 1588 the * Invincible Armada ’ 
sailed from the Tagus, with 8000 sailors and 

20.000 soldiers, while a land army of 100,000 men 
was to be transported from the Netherlands under 
the Duke of Parma. The news aroused all Eng- 
land, and every man who could carry arms— 
Protestant and Catholic alike — was enrolled in 
the forces. Elizabeth herself was slow to admit 
the danger, although it was apparent to all her 
advisers, and she hesitated lamentably as to the 
steps to be taken to meet it. Her parsimony in 
such matters as the naval commissariat led to the 
risk of disaster, and prevented the victory from 
being so complete it else would have been. 
But to the army assembled at Tilbury she showed 
the courage of her race ; her speech has the true 
ring of patriotism, A fleet of 200 vessels and 

15.000 seamen was with great difficulty gathered 
on the southern coasts, and waited the attack. 
It came in July 1588, and was only repelled by 
the skill and daring of the great captains of the 
time, Howard, Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher, 
providentially assisted by the elements. 

Elizabeth died at Richmond, 24th March 1608. 
From her father she inherited physical strength, 
resolution, energy, hauteur, a fiery temper, an 
inclination to cruelty and to coarseness, and a 
passion for splendour: to her mother may be 
attributed such physical attractions as she 
possessed, and probably also her insincerity, 
jealousy, and love of artifice. It would be 
hard to say whether the romantic side of Elisa * 


beth's life is more notable for its prominence 
or for its farcicality, if not unreality. From her 
sixteenth year to her fifty-sixth, one iiiRtniuoni.il 
scheme or \lolent passion, not always remaik. 
able for delicacy, succeeded another. But lu*r 
heart was most profoundly touched by Robert 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester, a handsome and clever, 
though shallow and dissolute man. Beyond a 
doubt she would have married him but for 
Cecil’s remonstrances. Aiter Leicester’s death, 
Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, succeeded to 
his position as favourite. Elizabeth’s relations 
towards him, however, were rather those of a 
mother towards a spoiled child. When he was 
beheaded for rebellion in 1601 she does not seem 
to have exhibited much grief. She had inherited 
Tudor views as to the absolute supremacy of the 
crown over parliament. During the last thirteen 
years of her reign parliament assembled in 1692, 
3597, and 1601; and although, partly owing to 
her tact and partly to its timidity, no actual 
collision occurred between them, it protested 
against monopolies, and sought to curtail Eliza- 
beth’s expenditure. ‘The golden days of good 
Queen Bess ’—of Shakespeare, too, and Sidney, 
and Spenser, and Marlowe, and many more— are 
the period of English history of which we as 
a nation ha\e most cause to be proud. It is 
emphatically the period in which England took 
up her position as a ‘ world power,’ and it is 
impossible to l>elie\e that Elizabeth had no 
personal part in making it what it was. The 
* Virgin Queen’ was cruel, capricious, insincere, 
at once unpleasantly masculine and weakly femi- 
nine, but she was highly popular with her subjects, 
and this popularity cannot be quite explained 
away by circumstances outside of herself. She 
had unquestionably the invaluable faculty— m 
her case it almost amounted to genius— of select- 
ing as her political adv ers the most capable of 
the men around her. See Lives by Miss Strick- 
land (new ed. 1864), Prof. Beesly (1892) and 
Bishop Ci eight on (1806); also woiks by F. A. 
Mnniby(1909, 1914), F. Chamberlin (1921); Miss 
A ikin’ s Memoir* of the Court of Queen Elizabeth 
(neu ed. 1876), Wiesener’s Ixi Jeunesse d' Elisabeth 
(trails. 1879), and Hume’s Courtships of Queen 
Elizabeth (1904). besides the calendars of state 
papers at Hatfield, &c. f and the histories oi 
Froude, Lingard, Motley, Pol laid, Ac 

Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, eldest daughter 
of James VI. and 1., was born at Falkland, 19th 
August 1596, bi ought up from 1603 in England, 
and m 1613 married to Frederick V. (q.vA 
Elector Palatine, who in 1619 was chosen to fill 
the throne of Bohemia. Next year the ‘ Winter 
King’ was routed by the Catholic League, and 
the royal family endured sore poverty in Holland. 
Among their thirteen children were Charles Louis 
(1617-80), restored to the electorate in 1648, Rupert 
(q.v.), Maurice, and Sophia (q.v.), George I.’s 
mother. Elizabeth died in England, Feb. 18, 1662. 
See Life by Mrs M. A. B. Green (new ed. 1909). 

Elizabeth (1685-50), second daughter or 
Charles I., died a prisoner in Carishrooke Castle. 

Elizabeth, Madame (1764-94), a French prut- 
cess, sister of Louis XVI. (q.v.), whose fate she 
shared heroically, like him being guillotined. 
See Lives by Beauehesne (1871), the Comtesse 
d’Annailte, and Mrs Maxwell-Scott (1908). 

Elizabeth or Parma. See Farnesk. 

Elizabeth or Roumania. See Carmen Sylva. 

Elizabeth, St (1207-81), born at Preslurg, (he 
daughter of Andreas II. of Hungary, at fonr waa 
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tfllanced to Louis IV. of Thuringia, ami educated 
at his lather’s court, the Wartburg, near Eisenach 
At fourteen slie was inarued, and a boy and two 
girls were the fruit of their union. Louis who 
admired her for her long prayers and ceaseless 
almsgiving, died as a crusader at Otranto m 
1227. Hie saintly landgravine was deprived of 
her regency by her husband's brother, and exiled 
on the plea that she wasted state treasuies by her 
charities. After severe privations, she was re* 
ceived into the monastery of Kitzmgeu by the 
abbess, her aunt. When the warriors who had 
followed her husband to the eiusade leturned, 
steps were taken to restore to Elizabeth her 
sovereign rights. She retired to a cottage near 
the castle of Marbuig, and devoted the remainder 
of her days to incessant devotion, almsgiving, and 
mortiflcatiou. She was canonised in 1285. See 
monographs by Montalembeit (1886), W. Canton 
(1912); and Kingsley’s Saint's Tragedy (1848). 

Elizabeth Petrovna (1709-02), Kmpiess of 
Russia, the pre-nuptial daughter of Peter the 
Great and Catliaiine I., was passed over m 1727, 
1780, and 1740, but in 1741, on the deposition of 
Ivan VI., was raised to the throne. Dining her 
reign, in which throughout she was guided by 
favourites, a war with Sweden was brought to a 
successful conclusion by the peace of Abo. Her 
animosity towards Frederick the Groat led her 
to take part in the war of the Austnan Succes- 
sion and in the Seven Years' War. 

Blklngton* Gforoe Richards (1801-65), a 
Birmingham mamitacLurer, from 1S32 the intio- 
ducer of electro-plating in conjunction with lus 
cousin, He.nry Elkinoton (1810-52). 

Ellenborough, Edward Law, Earl of, was 
eldest Hon or Baron Ellenborough (1 750-1818), 
Chief-justice from 1802 of the King’s Bench 
Born 8th September 1790, and educated at Eton 
and St John’s College, Cambndge, he entered 
parliament as a Tory in 1813, held offico under 
several administrations, and in 1841 was ap- 
pointed Governor - general of India. He re- 
ceived the thanks of parliament in 1843 for his 
Afghan policy, but his treatment of the civil 
servants, ami his policy of conciliating the 
natives by proclamations which appeared to 
sanction idolatry, led to his lecall in 1844. He 
was created Viscount Southaiu and Karl of Ellen- 
borough, and in 1846 was First Lord of the 
Admiralty under Peel. In 1858 he was Minister 
for India, but the publication of a despatch in 
which he rebuked Viscount Canning forced him 
to resign. In 1803 he expiessed strong sym- 
pathies with Poland, and in 1864 advocated 
British intervention in favour of Denmark. He 
died December 2, 1871. There is a history of his 
Indian administration by Lord Colchester (1874), 
who also edited his Political Dairy , 1828-30 (1881 ). 

Ellery, William (1727-1820), bom in Newjioifc, 
Rhode Island, sat in the congress of 1776, ami was 
a signer of the Declaration of Independence. 

Ellesmere, Francis Eoerton, Earl of (1800- 
57), second son of the first Duke of Sutherland, 
was born in London, and educated at Eton and 
Christ Church, Oxfoid. He was Iiiah Secre- 
tary (1828-80) and Secietary for Wat (1830). In 
1888 9 on succeeding to the Binlgewater estates, 
he assumed the name of Egeiton, and in 1840 
was created Earl of Ellesmere. He translated 
Faust, Ac. 

Ellioott, Charles John (1819-1005), after 1897 
Bishop of Gloucester (the divided see), born 
at Whit well rectory near Stdmfoid, graduated 
at Cambridge in 1841, and was elected a fellow 


of St John’s. He became rector of Pllton» 
Rutland, in 1848, professor of Divinity at 
King's College, London, in 1858, Hulsean lec- 
turer at Cambridge m 1859, Hulsean professor of 
Divinity in I860, Dean of Exeter in 1861, and 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol 1808-97, Chair- 
man for eleven years of the New Testament 
Revision Committee, he published commentaries 
on Galatians, Ephesians, Ac., besides works on 
the Sabbath, Scripture, and Scepticism. 

Elliot, Juan (1727-1806), the author of ‘The 
Flowers of the Forest,' was the daughter of Sir 
Gilbert Elliot of Minto House, Teviotdale. She 
li\ed in Edinburgh 1756-1804, but died at the 
family seat, or at Monteviot.— Her eldest brother, 
Sir Gilbert Elliot (1722-77), was himself a 
song-writer; whilst John (d. 1808), the third 
brother, was a distinguished admiral. See Minto 

Elliot, Sir Walter (1803-87), Indian numis- 
matist, was born and died at Wolfelee. Hawick, 
from 1820 to 1860 was an Indian civil servant, 
and lu I860 was created a K.C.S.I. 

Elliotson, John (1791-1868), physician, born in 
London, became in 1831 professor in London 
University, and helped to establish University 
College Hospital. His conversion to mesmerism 
(1837) cost him Ins professorship in 1838, but 
hardly injured lus large practice. One of the ilrst 
to use the stethoscope, he experimented on the 
action of drugs, encouraged clinical study, ami 
founded the Phrenological Society. His name 
will live from the dedication of Thackeray's 
Pendennu. * 

Elliott, Ebenezkr, the Corn-law Rhymer, was 
born at the New Foundry, Masbro’, m ltothei- 
ham parish, Yorkshire, on 17th Match 1781. A 
shy and morbid boy, who proved a dull pupil at 
school, he worked in his father's foundry trom 
his sixteenth to his twenty-third year, and 
threatened to become a ‘sad drunken dog,' till 
the picture of a primrose in Sowerby's Botany 
‘led him into the Helds, and poetry followed.* 
His Vernal Walk , written at sixteen, was pub- 
lished in 1801; to it succeeded Night (1818), The 
Village Patriarch (1829), Corn-law Rhymes and the 
Ranter (3d ed. 1831), and other volumes — col- 
lected in 1840 (new ed. 2 vols. 1876). He had 
married early, and sunk his wife’s fortune in lus 
father’s business ; but in 1821, with a borrowed 
capital of £100, lie started as bar-iron merchant 
at Sheffield, and thiove exceedingly. Though in 
1837 he lost one-third of his savings, in 1841 he 
was able to retire with £300 a year. He died at 
Great Houghton, 1st December 1849. Elliott the 
poet is well-nigh forgotten. But Elliott the 
Corn-law Rhymer is still remembered as the 
Tyrtieus of that mighty conflict whose triumph 
he lived to witness. He had been bred a 
‘Berean’ and Jacobin, yet he hated Communists, 
Socialists, and physical -force Chartists; he lieB 
buried in Darfleld churchyard ; he left two sons 
Established clergymen. His whole life long he 
looked on the Corn-laws as the ‘ cause of all the 
crime that is committed ;’ agriculturists, he 
ipaintained, ‘ought not to live by robbing and 
murdering the manufacturers.’ On the other 
hand, ‘Capital has a right to rule the world,' 
and ‘ competition is the great social law of God.' 
There are two poor memoirs of Elliott, by his 
son-in-law, John Watkins (1850), and by ‘January 
Searle ’—i.e. George S. Phillips (I860). 

Elliott, Grace Dalrymple (c. 1758-1828), the 
daughter of an Edinburgh advocate, Hew Dal- 
rymple, In 1771 married Sir John Elliott, M.D. 
(1786-86), who divorced her in 1774, and was the 
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mistress successively or simultaneously of Lord 
Valentis, Lord Cholmondeley, the Prince of Wales, 
Charles Windham, George Selwyn, Philippe Ega* 
lit4, &c. She died at Ville d’Avray near Sevres, 
leaving an interesting but untrustworthy Journal 
Of My Life during the Revolution , published in 
1850 by her granddaughter, Miss Bentmck. 

Elliott, Henry Venn (1702-1806), born at Clap- 
ham, from 1827 was an Evangelical clergyman at 
Brighton. See Life by Josiah Bateman (1868). 

Ellis, or (till 1825) Sharpe, Alexander John, 
F.R.S., LL.D , philologist, was born at Hoxton, 
14tli June 1814, and educated at Shrewsbury, 
Eton, and Trinity College, Cambridge, graduating 
as sixth wrangler m 1837. He wrote much on 
mathematical, musical, and philological questions, 
and did more than any other scholar to advance 
the scientific study of phonotics, of early English 
pronunciation, and of existing English dialects. 
He died at Kensington, 28th October 1890. 

Ellis, George (1753-1815), contributor to the 
Rolliaa and An ft- Jacobin, and author of Specimen <? 
of the Early English Poets (1790), Sprctmens of 
Early EnqlUh Mcti i cal Romances (1805), &c. 

Ellis, Georoe James Welbobe Aoar (1797- 
1833), Liberal politician, entered parliament in 
1818, and in 1831 was created Baron Dover. Ke 
wrote or edited nine w'oiks. 

Ellis, Sir Henry (1777-1869), antiquary, born 
in London, from Merchant Taylors’ passed to St 
John’s College, Oxford, of which he became a 
fellow. For two years assistant-librarian to the 
Bodleian at Oxford, m 1800 he received an ap- 
pointment at the British Museum, and was prin- 
cipal librarian from 1827 to I860. Ho was knighted 
in 1833. His works include Introduction to Domes- 
day Book (1833), Ongmal Letters illustrative of 
English History (1824-46), and an edition of Brand’s 
Antiquities (1813). 

Ellis, Henry Havelock, born at Cioydon in 
1859, gave up medicine for literary and scientific 
studies, especially the psychology of sex. 

Ellis, Robinson (1834-1918), Corpus professor 
of Latin at Oxford from 1893, was born at Banning 
near Maidstone. He translated Catullus. 

Ellis, William, missionary, born in London, 
29th August 1794, was despatched by the Lon- 
don Missionaly Society in 1810 to tho South Sea 
Islands. The illness of his wife obliged him to 
leturn home in 1825, after which he became 
secretary to the Society. His wife died in 1835, 
and two years later he married Sarah Sticluiey, 
who wrote The Women of England (1838), The 
Daughters of England (1842), The Wives of England 
(1843), Hearts and H*Aes (1848-49), and The Mothers 
of Great Men (1859). Ellis published in 1838 a 
history of Madagascar, and after 1858 he made 
four visits to the island. He wrote Madagascar 
Revisited (1867), The Martyr Church of Madagascar 
(1870), &c. He died 9th June 1872 ; his wife a 
week later. See Life by his son (1873). 

Ellis, Wynne (1790-1875), a London haber- 
dasher, who was^wice Liberal M.P. for Leicester, 
and a great picture-collector. 

Elliston, Robert William (1774-1831), bom in 
London, in 1791 ran away and mAde his dibut on 
the stage at Bath. In 1796 he appeared at the 
Haymarket and Covent Garden ; in 1804-9 and 
1812-15 he was a member of the Drury Lane 
company ; and in 1819 he became lessee and 
manager of the theatre, from which in 1826 he 
retired a bankrupt. He afterwards played in the 
Surrey Theatre ; bub dissipation shattered his 
22 


health. Lamb’s eulogy is well known ; and to 
Leigh Hunt he was the 4 best lover on the stage. 
See Life by Raymond (1845). 

Ellwood, Thomas (1689—1713), bom at Crowell 
in Oxfordshire, was converted at twenty to 
Quakerism ; in 1662 made Milton’s acquaintance ; 
and soon, visiting him almost daily, ‘read to him 
in such books in the Latin tongue as he pleased 
to hear read.’ In 1665 he lured a cottage at 
Clialfont St Giles, where Milton might escape the 
plague in London. Milton gave him the MS. of 
Paradise Lost to read, and on returning it Ellwood 
said, 4 Thou hast said much of “Paradise Lost,” 
but what hast thou to say of “ Paradise Found ”?’ 
Ellwood was busy in controversy, and had more 
than his share of persecution as a Quaker almost 
till his death. Of his many wntings, only his 
Autobiography (1714 ; new editions by Morley, 
1885, and Crump, 1900) is now interesting for Mil- 
ton’s sake. See work by Frances A. Budge (1891). 

Elmore, Alfred (1815-81), historical painter, 
was born at Clonakilty, and became an A.R.A. 
in 1845, an R A. m 1857. 

Elmsley, Pfier (1773-1825), editor of Euri- 
pides, Sophocles, &c., from 1798 was incumbent 
of Little Horkesley near Colchester. 

Eloi, or Elioius, St (588-658), Bishop of Noyon 
and apostle of Flanders, was originally a gold- 
smith, and so became patron of smiths. 

Elphlnstone, A dm ib al. See Keith (V iscount). 

Elphinstone, Mountstuart, fourth son of the 
eleventh Lord Elphinstone, was born 6th Octo- 
ber 1779, was educated at Edinburgh and Ken- 
sington, and entered the Bengal civil service in 
1795 In 1803 he served with distinction on 
Wellesley’s staff, and was appointed resident 
at Nagpur; in 1808 was sent as envoy to Shah 
Shnja at Cabul ; and as resident from 1810 at 
Poona both ended the Mahratta war of 1817 and 
organised the liewly-acquiied territory. During 
his governorship of Bombay (1810-27) lie founded 
the present system of administration, and greatly 
advanced public education. He returned to Eng- 
land m 1829, and, declining the governor-general- 
ship of India, lived in comparative retirement 
until his death at Hookvvood, in Limpsfield 
parish, Surrey, 20th November 3859. His well- 
known History of India appeared m 1841 (7th ed. 
1889). See his Life (1884) by Sir E. Colebrooke, 
who also edited his Rise of British Power in the 
East (1887); lus Official Writings , with Memoir by 
Forrest (1884) ; and the Life by Cotton ('Rulers 
of India’ senes, 1892). 

Elphinstone, William, was born in 1431, the 
natural son of William Elphinstone, a canon of 
Glasgow. lie took lus M.A. at Glasgow in 1452, 
was ordained priest, spent five years in France, 
and lectured on law at Pans and Orleans. He 
returned to Scotlaud, and became rector of the 
university and official-general of the diocese of 
Glasgow (1474), official of Lothian (1478), Bishop 
of Ross (1481) and of Aberdeen (1488); was 
engaged in embassies; and for four months before 
the death of James III. (1488) was Chancellor. 
Under Janies IV. he was ambassador to France 
(1491), and keeper of the Privy Seal from 1402. 
It was chiefly through his influence that the first 
printing-press— that of Chepman(q.v.)andMyllai 
—was established in Scotland. The University 
of Aberdeen (King’s College) was founded by him 
in 1500. Additions to the cathedral and a stone 
bridge over the Dee were also due to him. The 
fatal battle of Flodden broke his spirit; and 
he died at Edinburgh, 26th October 1514. Hia 
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Brtviarium Aberdonen&e, printed in 1509-10, was 
reprinted in 1858. 

Elssler, two celebrated dancers, sisters, and 
natives or Vienna— Therese (1808-78) and Fanny 
(1810-84). Their first triumph was at Berlin 
in 1830; In 1841, after a tour through Europe, 
they went to America, and excited unwonted 
enthusiasm. Fanny retired from the stage in 
1851, and Theresa in 1850 married Prince Adal- 
bert of Prussia, and was ennobled. 

Slstr&oke, Renold (c. 1590-1680), one 1 or the 
earliest engravers in England, was bom probably 
at Hasselt in Belgium. He worked chiefly for the 
booksellers, and his engravings, including por- 
traits of the kings of England, Mary Stuart, &c., 
are sought after for their rarity. 

Elton, Charles Isaac, of Wlntestaunton, 
Somerset, jurist and ethnologist, was born in 
1889, maternal grandson of Sir Charles Abraham 
Elton (1778-1858), translator of Hesiod. He was 
educated at Balliol College, Oxford, became fel- 
low of Queen’s, was called to the bar in 1865, 
and became Q.C. He was Conservative mem- 
ber for West Somerset 1884-85 and 1886-92. 
He died 2Srd April 1900. He published The 
Tenures of Kent (1867), Commons and Waste Lands 
(1868), Copyholds and Customary Tenures (1874), 
Custom and Tenant Right (1882), the masterly 
Origins of English History (1882), and books on 
Columbus, Shelley's travels, and Shakespeare 
(1904, with a memoir of Elton by A. Lang). 

Elton, James Frederic (1840-77), explorer of 
Lake Nyasa, had previously seen active service 
in the Indian Mutiny, in China, and in Mexico. 

Blvey, Sir Georoe (1816-93), bom at Can- 
terbury, from 1835 to 1882 was organist of 
St George's Chapel, Windsor, and in 1871 was 
knighted. He was a great choir-trainer, and did 
much to improve church music. See Life by Lady 
Elvey (1894).— His elder brother, Stephen (1805- 
60), was an organist at Oxford from 1830. 

Elwes, John (1714-89), miser, was the son of a 
successful brewer named Meggot. He hunted 
and gamed, but would sit for hours in wet clothes 
to spare a fire. M P. for Berks 1774-87, he died 
worth half a million. [El'wez.] 

Blwln, Whitwell (1816-1900), rector of Booton, 
Norfolk, was editor of the Quarterly Review (1853- 
60), and part-author of the standard edition of 
Pope’s works (completed by Courthope). 

Elyot, Sir Thomas, bom about 1490 in Wilt- 
shire, became in 1528 clerk of the king’s council. 
In 1531-32, as ambassador to Charles V., he 
visited the Low Countries and Germany, having 
orders to procure the arrest of Tyndale. In 1535 
he went on a second embassy to the emperor, 
whom he seems to have followed to Tunis and 
Naples. Member for Cambridge in 1542, he died 
at Carlton, Cambridgeshire, 20th March 1546. 
His chief work, The Boke named the Gouernour 
(1581), is the earliest English treatise on moral 
philosophy. An elaborate tenth edition appeared 
In 1880, with life, notes, and glossary by Mr 
Croft Other works were, Of the Knowledge 
which maketh a Wise Man (1583); Pasquil the 
yne (1588); Isocrates’ Doctrinal of Princes 
14) ; Pico de Mirandola's Rules of a Christian 
e (1534); The Castel of Keith (1534) ; The Bank- 
s Sapient* (1684) ; Bibliotheca (1588), the first 
Latin-English dictionary ; The Image of Govern • 
ance (1540); Defence of Good Women (1545) ; and 
Preservative against Deth (1545). [EV-li-ot.] 

Else, Friedrich Karl (1821-89), Shakespearian 


scholar, was bom at Dessau, studied at Leipzig 
and Beilin, and in 1875 became professor of 
English Literature at Halle. In editions of 
Hamlet, Chapman’s Alphonsus, and Rowley’s 
When you see me , he applied the strict methods 
of classical philology. An English translation of 
Ins life of Byron appeared in 1872 ; and in 1872 
of Ins Essays on Shakespeare. Other works are 
his Shakespeare (1876 ; trana. 1888) and Notes on 
hlizabethan Dramatists (1880-84). [Elt-zeh.) 

Elzevir, a family of printers at Leyden, Amster- 
dam, and elsewhere, who in 1592-1681 issued some 
1000 beautiful editions of Latin, French, and 
Italian classics— many of them bibliographical 
prizes. The founder of the family, Louis (1540- 
1617). was born at Louvain, and settled at 
Leyden. Five of his sons carried on the busi- 
ness— Matthias, Louis, jEgidius (Giles), Jodocus 
(Joost), and Bonaventura ; and Abraham and 
Isaac, sons of Matthias, were also notable. A 
Daniel, another Louis, another Abrah&in, and 
Peter, all maintained the traditions of the house. 
See French works by Pieters (2d ed. 1858), A. de 
Reume(1847), and Willems (1880) ; Andrew Lang’s 
Books and Bookmen (1888); and Goldsmid’s Com- 
plete Catalogue (1888). [El'-zeh-veer.] 

Emanuel L (1469-1521), king of Portugal, styled 
‘ the Great ’ or ‘ the Fortunate,' succeeded John II. 
in 1495. His reign was the golden age ot Portu- 
gal. He prepared the code of laws winch bears 
his name, and made Ins court a centre of chivalry, 
art, and science. Vasco da Gama’s voyage round 
the Cape, Cabral’s discovery of Brazil, and the 
expeditions under Albuquerque and others, en- 
couraged by Emanuel, went far to make Portugal 
the first naval power of Europe and the centre of 
the commerce of the world. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, poet and essayist, was 
born in Boston of a long line of ministers, 25th 
May 1803 He graduated at Harvard in 1821, and 
after teaching at different places, became in 1829 
pastor of thoHecond Church (Unitarian) in Boston, 
and married his first wife, Ellen Louisa Tucker, 
who died in 1832. In that yoar he preached a 
sermon whose views on the Lord’s Supper were 
disapproved by the majority of his congregation ; 
this led linn finally to resign his pulpit. In 1833 
he came to Europe, and visited Carlyle at Craigen- 
puttock, next year beginning that thirty-eight 
years’ correspondence which shows the two men 
with all their characteristics, different as optimist 
and iiessimist, yet with many profound sym- 
pathies. On Emerson’s return from Europe he 
preached in different pulpits, lectured, and wrote 
essays. In 1834 he fixed his residence at Concord, 
where he died, 27th April 1882, having in 1835 
married his second wife, Lldian Jackson (1802-92). 
In 1836 Emerson published a prose rhapsody en- 
titled Nature, which, like his earlier poems, was 
read by few, and understood by fewer still, but 
which contains the germs of many of his later 
essays and poems. It was followed by ‘The 
American Scholar,’ an oration delivered at Har- 
vard University. These two publications, the 
first in the series of his collected works, strike 
the keynote of his philosophical, poetical, and 
moral teachings. The ‘ Address before the Divin- 
ity Class, Cambridge, 1838,’ which follows them, 
defined his position in, or out of, the church in 
which he had been a minister. A plea for the 
individual consciousness as against all historical 
creeds, blbles, churches, for the soul of each man 
as the supreme judge in spiritual matters, it pro- 
duced a great sensation, especially among the 
Unitarians and much controversy followed, in 
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which Emerson took no part. In 1849 lie revisited 
England to lecture on Representative Men. Hie 
English Traits appeared m 1856, The Conduct of 
Life in 1860, Society and Solitude in 1870, Letters 
and Social Aims in 1876. The idealist or trail- 
ecendentalist in philosophy, the rationalist in 
religion, the bold advocate of spiritual independ- 
ence, of intuition as a divine guidance, of instinct 
as a heaven-born impulse, of individualism in its 
fullest extent, making each life a kind of theo- 
cratic egoism — this is the Emerson of his larger 
utterances. For him nature was a sphinx, covered 
with hieroglyphics, for which the spirit of man 
is to find the key. His works were edited by 
Cabot (11 vols. 1883-84), Lord Morloy (6 vols. 
1883-84), Sampson (5 vols. 1906), his son, E. W. 
Emerson (12 vols. 1903), who also wrote Emerson 
in Concord (1889). See his Journals (10 vols. 
1910-14); monographs by J. E. Cabot(1887), O. W. 
Holmes (1885), R. Garnett (1888), Woodberry 
(1907), Firkins (1915). 

Emery, John (1777-1822), comedian, born in 
Sunderland, father of Samuel Anderson Emery 
(1817-81), actor, born in London, whose daughter, 
Winifred (Mrs Cyul Maude), born at Man- 
chester, 1st August 1862, has played with 
distinction since 1881. 

Emin Pasha was originally Eduard Schnitzer, 
born of Jewish parents at Neissa in Silesia, 29th 
March 1840. He studied medicine at Breslau 
and Berlin, practised at Scutari in Turkey, where 
he adopted tne Moslem faith and usages, and after 
1876, as Emin Effendi, was in the Egyptian service, 
becoming Bey and Pasha. Gordon appointed him 
chief medical officer of the Equatoi ial Province, 
employed him in diplomacy and administration, 
and in 1878 made him governor of the province. 
This post he held, cut off from the world, till 
1889. A skilful linguist, he added enormously 
to our knowledge of African languages, anthro- 
pology, zoology, botany, and meteorology : lie 
made important surveys and wrote most valuable 
geographical papers, and sent to Europe rich col- 
lections of plants and animals. An enlightened 
ruler, and a bitter foe to the slave-dealers, he did 
much to civilise his subjects ; but, isolated and 
hemmed in by enemies, was ‘ rescued * by Stanley’s 
expedition in 1889. He accompanied Stanley to 
Zanzibar, but immediately returned to continue 
his labours and extend the German sphere of 
influence about the Victoria Nyanza. He never 
regained his old influence, and was marching for 
the west coast when he was murdered by Arabs 
in the Manyema country, 23d October 1892. See 
Emin Pasha in Central Africa (his letters and 
journals, 1888) ; Stanley’s In Darkest Africa (1890) ; 
German works by VTta Hassan (1898), Stuhlmann 
(1894), and G. Schweitzer (trans, 1898) ; and the re- 
cords of Parke, Junker, Gessi, Casati, and others 

Emlyn, Thomas (1663-1741). a Presbyterian 
minister who first described himself as * Unita- 
rian,’ and was imprisoned and fined for blas- 
phemy. Bom at Stamford, he died in London. 

Bmma. See Ethelred and Eqinhard. 

Emmerich, Anna Katharina (1774-1824), the 
*Nun of DUlmen,' who bore tne stigmata of 
Christ’s passion. See Brentano, and Life by 
Schmdger (Freib. 1885 ; trans. New York, 1895). 

Bmmet, Robert, Irish patriot, was born in 
Dublin in 1778, son of the viceroy’s physician. 
He left Trinity College to Join the United Irish- 
men, travelled on tne Continent, interviewed 
Napoleon and Talleyrand in 1802 on behalf of the 
Irish cause, and returned the next year to spend 
his fortune of £8000 on muskets and pikes. 


With a few .confederates lie plotted to seize 
Dublin Castle and secure the viceroy, but the 
rising resulted only in a few ruffianly murders. 
Emmet escaped to the Wicklow mountains, but 
returning for a last interview with his sweet- 
heart, Sarah Curran, daughter of the orator, was 
arrested, tried on 19th September 1803, condemned 
to death, and hanged the following day. See 
Madden’s Lives of the United Irishmen (1846). — 
His brother, Thomas Addis Emmet (1764-1827), 
was a very successful Irish barrister, when m 
1798 he was arrested as a United Irishman. After 
three years’ detention he went in 1802 to Holland 
and Fiance, and thence in 1804 to New York. 
See Memoirs by Haynes (1829), and MacDonagh, 
The Viceroy's Postbag (1904). 

Empecinado, the nickname of Don Juan 
Martin Diaz (1775-1823), who acquired great 
distinction during the Peninsular struggle, be- 
came in 1814 a general, but for petitioning Fer- 
dinand to re-establish the Cortes was banished 
to Valladolid (1818). On the outbreak of the 
insurrection in 1820 he joined the constitution- 
alists ; and on the absolutists’ triumph in 1823 
was exposed in an iron cage, and finally stabbed 
by a soldier. [Em-pay-thee-nah’do.] 

Empedocles of Agricentum, philosopher, lived 
about 450 b.c. Such was his fame as physician, 
soothsayer, and magician, that the people offered 
him the sovereignty; but instead he brought m 
a democracy. It is a myth that he threw himself 
into the crater of Etna, to seem to have been 
translated, and that Etna rejected his sandals. 
His philosophic thought is bound up with poetry 
and myth, and was determined by the influence 
of the Eleatic school upon the physical theories 
of the Ionic philosophers. He assumed four 
primitive independent elements, air, water, fire, 
and earth, and two* ovingand operating powers, 
love and hate, or affinity and antipathy. His 
theory of the universe seems to assume a gradual 
development of the perfect out of the imperfect, 
and a periodical return of things to the elemental 
state The fragments of Empedocles have been 
edited by Sturz (1805), Karsten (1838), and Stein 
(IS52). See monographs by Lommatsch (1830), 
Raynaud (1 848), Gladisch (1858), and Baltzer (1879), 
also Matthew Arnold’s poem. [Em-ped f o-kleez. ] 

Empson, Sir Richard, the son of a wealthy 
citizen of Towcester, was trained for the bar, in 
1491 became Speaker of the House of Commons, 
and in 1504, now a knight, High Steward of 
Cambridge University and Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. Throughout Henry VII.’s 
reign he was employed in exacting taxes and 
penalties due to the crown. His conduct, de- 
fended by himself as strictly legal, was by the 
people regarded as infamous and tyrannical, and 
in the second year of Henry VIII. ’s reign he was 
convicted of tyrannising and of constructive 
treason, and beheaded on Tower Hill with his 
partner Dudley (q.v.), 17th August 1510. 

Empson, William (1791-1852), educated at 
Winchester and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
from 1824 was a law professor at Haileybury, 
and from 1847 editor of the Edinburgh Review. 

Bnolna, or Enzina, Juan de la (c. 1469-1584), 
dramatist and poet, born near Salamanca, was 
successively secretary to the first Duke of Alva, 
musical director in Pope Leo X.’s chapel at 
Rome, and prior of Leon in Spain. Besides his 
Cancionero (1496), he wrote in 1521 a poetical 
account of his pilgrimage to Jerusalem. But his 
fame rests on nia fourteen rather poor dramatic 
poems, half of them religious, but -the other half 
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secular, these last the first of the kind to be 
acted in Spain, in 1492. See edition by Caftete 
and Barbieri (Mad. 1891). [En-thee' na.] 

Enoke, Erdmann (1843-96), a Berlin sculptor. 

Enoke, Johann Franz (1791-1865), born at 
Hamburg, studied at Gottingen, served in the 
army until 1815, and then became astronomer 
at Seeberg Observatory near Gotha, and in 1825 
secretary of the Academy of Sciences at Berlin 
and director of the Observatory. Ha\ mg deter- 
mined the orbit of the comet of 1680, lie next 
solved the problem of the distance of the sun 
In 1819 he proved that the comet discovered by 
Pons in 1818 revolves in about 1200 dajs, and had 
been already observed in 1786, 1795, and 1805 ; 
it is since called Encke’s comet. See Life by 
Bruhns (1869). [Eng-ka.] 

Endeoott, John (c. 1588-1665), Puritan go\ ernor 
of Massachusetts, was born at Dorchester, Eng- 
land, and landed as manager of a plantation near 
Salem in 1628. He headed a sanguinary expedi- 
tion against the Indians in 1636, was deputy- 
governor in 1641-44, 1650, and 1654, and governor 
six times from 1644 to 1665. He died at Boston. 
See Life by C. M. Endicott (1847). 

Enderby, Samuel, General Gordon’s grand- 
father, one of a firm of London merchants who m 
1330-89 fitted out three Antarctic expeditions. 

Bnd'llcher, Stephen Ladislas (1804-49), bot- 
anist, was born at Presburg, committed suicide 
at Vienna, professor of Botany there from 1840. 
Genera Plantai'um (1836-40) is his great work. 

Enfantln, Barth£lemy Prosper, a leader of 
the Saint-Si monians, was the son of a Pans banker 
and was born 8th February 1796 He was expelled 
from the Ecole Polytcchnique in 1814 for having 
with other pupils fought against the allies on 
Montmartre ; tnen he was a traveller for wine m 
Belgium, Germany, and Russia, and a banker in 
8t Petersburg and Paris. From 1825 an ardent 
follower of Saint Simon (q.v.), whom, however, 
he saw only once, after the July revolution of 
1830 he associated himself with Bazard for the 
propagation of Saint-Simonism, but they room 
quarrelled over the question of marriage and the 
relation of the sexes. Enfantin recognised two 
sorts of marriage, one permanent, the other tem- 
porary ; the government prosecuted lum, and in 
1882 4 P&e Enfantin ’ was sentenced to two years’ 
imprisonment and a fine of 100 francs. Released 
in a few months, he found employment in Egypt 
as an engineer ; went out to Algiers as one of a 
scientific commission, and wrote a sensible book, 
Colonisation de VAlgtHe (1843); after the revolu- 
tion of 1848 edited the short-lived Credit Public; 
and subsequently held an important post in a 
railway office. He died August 31, 1864. He 
projected the Suez Canal. His principal works 
are Doctrine de Saint-Simon , in conjunction with 
others (1830); Traite d'&conomie Politique ( 1831); 
La Religion Saint- Simonienne (1831). See Life by 
Outille (Par. 1869). [Oitir-fonv-taiur.} 

Eng'elhardt, Johann Georo Veit (1791-1855), 
professor of Theology at Erlangen, wrote a church 
history (1884), a history of dogma (1889), &c. 

Engels. Friedrich (1820- 96), the fellow- 
labourer with Marx and founder of ‘Scientific 
Socialism,* was born at Barmen, and from 1842 
lived mostly at Manchester and in London ; 
Marx he first met at Brussels in 1844. See 
English Life by Bernstein (1897). [Eng'ch.] 

Enghlen, Louis Antoine Henri de Bourbon, 
Due d*. only son of the Due de Bourbon, was 
born at Chantilly, 2d August 1772. In 1792 he 


entered the corps of Emigres assembled by hiB 
grandfather, the Prince of Cond6, on the Rhine, 
and commanded the vanguard from 1796 until 
1799. At the peace of Luneville (1801) he went to 
reside m Baden. When Cadoudal’s conspiracy 
was discovered, Bonaparte chose to believe in 
D’Enghien’s complicity, and, violating the neutral 
territory of Baden (14th March 1804), captured 
the duke and carried him to Vincennes. In the 
early morning of 21st March he was sentenced by 
a military commission, and Bliot in the castle 
moat. Fouch6 Raid of this act that it was worse 
than a crime— it was a blunder. See French 
woiks by Boulay de la Meurtlie (1886) and Wel- 
sclunger (1888) ; and his Correspondance (1904-13). 

Ennomoser, Joseph (1787-1854), born at Hin- 
tersee m Tyrol, studied medicine, but engaged in 
the Tyrolese risings against the French. Pro- 
fessor of Medicine at Bonn from 1819 to 1837, he 
then practised at Innsbruck, and in 1841 re- 
moved to Munich, where he obtained a great 
reputation as a mesmeric doctor. He wrote 
many works on Animal Magnetism, Magic, and 
Psychology. [ En-neh-mo'zer .J 

Ennius (c. 239-169 b.c.), a Roman poet, born at 
Rudi® in Calabria, and probably of Greek extrac- 
tion. He is said to have served in the wars, and 
returned from Sardinia to Rome with Cato the 
Elder. Here he taught Greek, gained the friend- 
ship of Scipio African us the Elder, and attained 
the rank of Roman citizen. Ennius wrote in 
almost every stylo of poetry, and his versifica- 
tion, if rough and unpolished, is vigorous. Of 
his tragedies, comedies, satires, and Annales, an 
epos in eighteen books, only fragments survive ; 
although all, it is thought, were extant as late 
as the 13th century. The fragments have been 
edited by Valilen (1854) and L. Muller (1885); 
the dramatic fragments by Ribbeck (18731. See 
Muller’s Quintus Ennius (1884), and Cellar's 
Roman Poets of the Republic (2d ed. 1881). 

Enoch, ‘ the seventh from Adam,’ * walked with 
God,’ and, altera life of 805 years, ‘was not, for 
God took him’ — ie. ‘was translated that he 
should not see death ’ (Heb. xi. 6). For the * Book 
of Enoch ’ see Charles’s edition (1893) —For the 
Glasgow ‘St Enoch’ or Thenew, see Kentioern. 

Enriquez Gomez, Antonio (properly Enriquez 
de Paz), a Spanish playwright and poet, the 
soil of a baptised Portuguese Jew, was born at 
Segovia, in 1636 fled to Amsterdam, and, having 
there professed the Jewish faith, was in 1660 
burned in effigy at a Seville auto-da-fe. The date 
of his death is unknown. [En-rec'-keth Go’-meth.] 

Ense. See Vaenhaoen von Ense. 

Entrecasteaux. See D’Entrecasteaux. 

Enver Pasha (1879-1922), a Young Turk leader 
in the revolution of 1908, Turkish minister for 
war in 1914, fled to Russia in 1918, when a court- 
martial sentenced him to death. 

£on de Beaumont, Charles Genevieve Timo- 
th£b d’, the * Chevalier d’fion,’ born at Tonnerre, 
Burgundy, in 1728, was sent to London in 1762 as 
secretary of embassy, and in 1768 was made 
minister plenipotentiary. In 1774 the French 
ministry recalled him, fearing he might betray 
secrets to the British government. After much 
negotiation Eon surrendered certain compromis- 
ing papers, and submitted to the condition im- 
posed by Louis XVI. of wearing feminine garb, 
which he had often before assumed as a disguise. 
In 1785 lie returned to London, where he gave 
exhibitions in fencing, till in 1796 he was disabled 
by an accidental wound, and where he died, 21st 
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May 1810, when a post-mortem examination settled 
the moot-question of his male sex. He published 
Jjolsirs du Chevalier d’Eon (18 vols. Amst. 1774), 
&c., but the Mbtnoires (1887) which boar his 
name are not genuine. See Life by Horn berg 
and Jousselin (1904 ; Eng. trails. 1911). [D* Ay-on*' 
deh Bo-monP'.] 

Ebtvos, Joseph, Baron G818-71), Hungarian 
author, was bom and died at Budapest. He 
became an advocate in 1833, but soon devoting 
himself to literature, published two comedies and 
a tragedy, a work on prison reform, his first 
great novel, The Carthusian (1838-41), The Village 
Notary (1846; Eng. trans. 1850), &c. In the 
revolution of 1848 EOtvds was Minister of Public 
Instruction, as again under Andrassy (18G7) after 
three years of exile. [Ay-et'-vest j 

Epamlnon'das (c. 418-362 b c.), the greatest of 
Theban generals and statesmen, led a retired life 
till his fortieth year. After the stratagem by 
which his fellow-citizens expelled the Spartans 
(879), he joined the patriots; and, when sent to 
Sparta in 371 to negotiate peace, displayed ns 
much llrmness as eloquence. When war was 
resumed, he received the command, and with 
6000 men defeated twice that number at Leuctra 
(371). Two years later, with Pelopidas, ho 
inarched into the Peloponnesus, and incited 
several of the allied tribes to desert Sparta. On 
his return to Thebes, he was accused of having 
retained the supremo power beyond the lawful 
time, but w r as acquitted in consequence of Ins 
able defence. In 368 war was renewed, ami 
Epaminondas made a somewhat unsuccessful 
invasion into the Peloponnesus To atone for 
this he advanced with 33, W0 men into Arcadia, 
and near Mantinea broke the Spartan phalanx, 
but was mortally wounded. 

£p6e, Charles MicurL, A bb£ de l* (1712-89), 
born at Versailles, became a preacher ami canon 
at Troyes, but was deprived as a Jansenist. In 
1765 he began to educate two deaf and dumb 
sisters; and invented a language of signs. His 
attempts succeeding, at his own expense he 
founded a deaf and dumb institute, which was 
converted into a public institution two yeais 
vfter his death. See Life by B61anger (Par. 1886). 

Ephraem Syrus (c. 306-78), Syrian churchman, 
was born at Nisibis, and, after its capture by the 
Persians in 868, removed to a cave near Edessa, 
and devoted himself to pra>er, fasting, and the 
study of the Scriptures. Epliraem’s oithodoxy, 
asceticism, and learning were the admiration of 
his contemporaries ; and lus works, written in 
a fervid anil popular style, sustain his reputation 
as an orator and poet. Part of them ha\ e come 
down to us in Syrfic, part in Greek, Latin, and 
Armenian translations. Of the Syriac writings 
the chief are his continental les, discourses, elegies, 
and hymns. There are editions of his works by 
Assemani (Rome, 1732-46) and S. J. Mercati (Rome, 
1915 et 8eq.). An English translation of some of 
his pieces was published by Henry Burgess in 
1853. See works by Lengerke (1831), Alsleben 
(1858), Gerson (1868), Zingerle(1876), Lamy (1882- 
86), Eirainer (1889), and Griimne (1898). 

Epl0har'mU8 (c. 640-450 b.c.), Greek poet, born 
in Cob, spent his last years at the court of Hiero 
of Syracuse. We possess fragments of his works 
and the titles of thirty-five, on topics mytho- 
logical, social, and political. See German mono- 
graph by Lorenz (1864). 

Epiote'tus, Stoic philosopher, born at Hier. 
spoils about 50 a.d., was at first a slave at Home. 
On beiug freed be devoted himself to philos- 


ophy, was banished by Donutian, and settled at 
Nikopolis in Epirus. He left no works, but his 
pupil Arrian the historian collected his maxims 
in the work entitled Enchiridion and in eight 
books of Commentaries, four of which are lost. 
His ethics teach self-renunciation. Schenkl edited 
his works (1894-98); P. E. Matheson translated 
them (1917). See studies by Bonhoffer (1890-1911). 

Epicurus (c. 841-270 b.c.), Greek philosopher, 
born in Samos, at eighteen visited Athens, and 
then returned to Asia. In 810 he opened a 
school at Mitylene, and taught there and at 
Lampsacus ; in 805 he returned to Athens, and 
established a school of philosophy. His success 
as a teacher was signal ; great numbers flocked 
to his school from all parts of Greece and Asia 
Minor, most of whom became greatly attached 
to their master and his doctrines. Although he 
held that pleasure is the chief good, the life 
that he and his friends led was one of the 
gieatest temperance and simplicity. According 
to Diogenes Laertius, he left 800 volumes ou 
Natural Philosophy, Atoms and the Vacuum, 
Love, the Chief Good, Justice, &c. These are 
lost : the only extant writings are three letters, a 
few fragments from the Vohimina Herculanensta, 
and a number of detached sayings. The principal 
sources of our knowledge of the doctrines of 
Epicurus are Cicero, Plutarch, and Lucretius, 
whoso great poem, De Remm Natura , contains 
substantially the Epicurean philosophy. Ac- 
cording to him, the great evil that afflicted men 
was fear— fear of the gods and fear of death. 

I To get rid of these two fears was the ultimate 
aim of all Ins speculations on nature. He 
regarded the universe as corpoieal. and as in. 
finite in extent and eternal in duration. He re- 
cognised two kinds of existence— that of bodies, 
and that of vacuum. Of Ins bodies, some are com- 
pounds, and some »toms or invisible elements. 
The world, as we now see it, is produced by 
the collision and whirling together of these 
atoms. He did not deny that there are gods; 
but be ma- lained that as ‘happy and im- 
perishable beings’ they could have nothing 
to do with the affairs of the universe. In 
psychology Epicurus was a materialist : the 
dissolution of the body involves that of the 
soul, and he argues that the most terrible of 
all evils, death, is nothing to us, ‘ since when 
we are, death is not; and when death is, we are 
not.’ He held that pleasure was the chief good, 
but it is from misapprehension that the term 
Epicurean came to signify one who indulged 
his sensual appetites without stint. ‘When we 
sav that pleasure is the end of life, we do not 
mean the pleasure of the debauchee or the sen- 
sualist, as some from ignorance or from malignity 
represent, but freedom of the body from pain, 
and tbe soul from anxiety.’ In modern times 
Epicureanism was resuscitated m France by P&re 
Gassendi, who in 1646-49 published a Latin Life 
of Epicurus and a defence of his philosophy. 
See Zeller’s Philosophy of the Stows, Epicureans, 
and Sceptics (trans. by Reichel ; new ed. 1880); 
W. Wallace, Epicureanism (1880); and German 
monographs by Gizycki (1879) and Kreibig (1SS5). 

Epimenides, a Greek poet and priest, was born 
in Crete in the 7th century B.C., and issaid to 
have lived *299 years, during fifty-seven of which 
he received in sleep the divine inspiration that 
determined his future caree**. (Goethe wrote a 
poem on the subject, Dcs Epimenides Erwachen.) 
Epimenid&s went to Athens about 596 B.C., where 
he stayed a plague by mystical rites, and with 
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Solon reformed the Athenian constitution. He 
was the * prophet* quoted by St Paul in Tit. 1 . 12. 
That he wrote the epic poems ascribed to him is 
highly improbable. See monographs by Schult.ess 
(1877), Demoulin (1901). [Ep-x-mcn’x-deez.] 

ijptoay, Madams d’ (1726-88), born at Valen- 
ciennes, at nineteen married a worthless cousin, 
and subsequently formed liaisons with Rousseau, 
Grimm, Ac. Her Conversations d'Emxhe (1774), 
a work on education, received the prize of virtue 
from the French Academy. See her Mimqires et 
Correspondance (1818 ; trans. 1899), and works by 
Percy and Maugras (1882-88). [Ay-pee-nay.] 

Eplphanes. [E-piph’a-neez.] See Antiochus. 

Bplpha'nlus, born in Palestine, and educated 
by Egyptian monks, who imbued him with piety 
and bigotry, was Bishop of Constantia in Cyprus 
from 867 till his death in 403. He proclaimed 
Origen a heretic, in 394 called upon John Bishop 
of Jerusalem to condemn him, and was intolerant 
to Chrysostom also. His chief work is Panarion , 
a catalogue of eighty heresies. See a monograph 
by Lipsius (1865). 

Episooplus, or Biscop, Simon (1583-1648), born 
at Amsterdam, studied at Leyden under Arminius 
and Gomarus, and on Arminius’ death in 1609 
was obliged to leave Leyden. In 1610 he became 
pastor at Bleyswich, near Rotterdam, and was 
one of five ‘Remonstrants’ appointed to meet 
five ‘ Contra- Remonstrants ' at the Hague (1611). 
When Gomarus resigned his chair at Leyden, 
Episcopius was appointed his successor (1612). 
He ana twelve other Arininians were banished by 
the Synod of Dort (1618); and in the Spanish 
Netherlands he wrote his famous Arinin ian Con- 
festio (1622). On the renewal of the war between 
Spain and Holland, he found refuge in France, 
and published a series of able controversial 
treatises. Permitted in 1626 to return, he was 
for several years a preacher at Rotterdam, and 
from 1634 a professor at the Arm i man College at 
Amsterdam, where he produced his Institutiones 
theologicae and Responsio. Episcopius lavs the 
utmost stress on the personal responsibility of 
roan in relation to divine grace, denies the doc- 
trine of original sin, and treats Christian faith 
as the potentiality of moral conduct. The Son 
and the Holy Spirit are only subordinated 
partakers of divine power and glory— a ration- 
alist development of Anninian doctrine far be- 
yond the Five Articles, but finally adopted 
by the Armiuiati party. See Lite by Limborcli 
(1701). 

Epstein, Jacob, sculptor, born in 1880 in New 
York, of Rus8ian-Polish parentage, raised much 
controversy in England by eccentric works. 

£rard, SAbastien (1762-1831), a Paris piano- 
forte-maker, born at Strasburg, was the inventor 
of the harp with double pedals and of the piano 
with double escapement. [Ayr-ahr.) 

Er&sfstr&tus, founder of a school of medicine, 
was born in Ceos about 300 b.c., settled in Alex- 
andria, and died in Samos. 

Erasmus, Desidebius. was born at Rotterdam, 
apparently on 28th October 1466, the illegitimate 
son of a physician’s daughter by a young man, 
Gerrit Bum, who afterwards turned monk, and 
whose story forms the theme of Charles Reade’s 
Cloister and the Hearth. He was called Gerrit 
Gerrltszoon (Dutch for ‘Gerard Gerardson ’), but 
himself adopted the tautological double name by 
which he is Known, the Latin half and the Greek 
half equally meaning ‘to be desired, lovable.’ 
Gerhard (Gerard, Ac.) means ’strong with the 


spear.’ When a child he was a chorister in thd 
cathedral of Utrecht, but was removed to the 
school of the ‘ Brothers of the Common Life ’ at 
Deventer. On his parents’ death he was left to 
the care of guardians, who insisted on his enter- 
ing a monastery; and in the Augustinian college 
of Stein near Gouda he spent six years— it was 
undoubtedly this personal experience ol the wajs 
of monks that made Erasmus their relentless 
enemy. He was at length delivered by the 
Bishop of Cambray, who made him his private 
secretary. After taking priest’s orders Erasmus 
went to Paris, where he studied at the College 
Montaigu. He resided iu Paris till 1498, gaining 
a livelihood by teaching ; among his pupils was 
Lord MouulJoy, on whose invitation probably 
Erasmus made his first visit to England in 1498. 
He resided chiefly at Oxford, and through the 
influence of Colet his contempt for the schoolmen 
was intensified. In 1500 he was again in France, 
and for the next six years lived chiefly in Paris ; 
to this tune belong his Adagia (enlarged in 1516) 
and his Enchiridion Milxtis Christiani. In 1606 
he made a short visit to England, carried out 
a long-desired journey to Italy, and at Padua 
acted as tutor to Alexander, Archbishop of St 
Andrews, natural son of James IV of Scotland. 
His visit closed with a short stay in Rome, 
whence he carried away a far more friendly 
impression than Luther did. The accession of 
Henry VII L, and the invitation of Lord Mount- 
joy, induced Erasmus once more to make Eng- 
land his home. In his satire, Encomium Morice 
(1509), we have him in his happiest vein, as the 
man of letters and the general critic of men and 
things. While its general tone is that of playful 
banter, it is yet inspired by the most serious 
purposo, as appears in its sarcasm at the expense 
of Kings and churchmen. Erasmus resided 
chiefly at Cambridge, where he acted as Margaret 
professor of Divinity and professor of Greek. 
After 1514 he lived alternately in Basel and 
England, and from 1517 to 1521 at Louvain. 
Meanwhile Ins literary labours were unceasing 
In 1519 appeared the first edition (afterwards 
gi eatly enlarged) of his Colloquia, usually regarded 
as his masterpiece ; the audacity and incisiveness 
with which it handles the abuses of the chnrch 
prepared men’s minds for the work of Luther. 
In 1516 was published his annotated New Testa- 
ment, virtually the first Greek text ; and in 1519 
his edition of St Jerome in nine folio volumes 
In both of these works the aim of Erasmus 
was to introduce a more rational conception 
of Christian doctiine, and to emancipate men’s 
minds from the frivolous and pedantic methods 
of the scholastic theologians. But when the 
Lutheran revolution came he found himself in 
the most embarrassing position. Those of the 
old order fell upon him as the author of all the 
new troubles ; the Lutherans, on the other hand, 
assailed him for his cowardice and inconsistency 
in refusing to follow up his opinions to their 
legitimate conclusions. From the date of Luther’s 
final breach with Rome, the life of Erasmus was 
one long controversy. In 1621 he left Louvain, 
where tne champions of the old faith had made 
his stay unendurable ; and with the exception of 
six years in Freiburg, he spent the rest of his 
life at Basel. To the last his labours were inces- 
sant ; besides editing a long succession of classical 
and patristic writers, he was engaged in continual 
controversies. The most important of these 
were with Ulrich von Hutten, Luther, and the 
Sorbonne. Hutten judged Erasmus harshly for 
not taking his place by the side of Luther ; and 
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with Luther himself Erasmus, after long hesita- 
tion, crossed swords m his De Libero Arbitrio 
(1523). Attacked by men like Hutten on the one 
side, he was as fiercely assailed on the other by 
the Sorbonne. By his Ciceronianun he raised 
against himself new adversaries— those humanist s, 
namely, who sot style above matter. Yet during 
his last years Erasmus enjoyed fame and con- 
sideration beyond that of any man of letters 
before or since. He died 12th July 1530. 
Erasmus stands as the supreme type of culti- 
vated common senso applied to human afTairs. 
He rescued theology from the pedantries of the 
schoolmen, exposed the abuses of the church, 
and did more than any other single person to 
advance the Revival of Learning. An edition of 
his works appeared at Basel (9 vols. 1540) ; the 
standard edition is Le Clerc’s (1703-0) See Lives 
by Knight (1720), Jortin (1748), Burigny (1752), 
Drummond (1878), Auuel (1889), Jebb (1890), 
Fronde (1 894), Huizinga (1924), Preserved Smith 
(1924); and the Age of Erasmus (1914), by P. 3. 
Allen, who edited his Letters. 

Erastus, Thomas (properly Licbler or Lieber), 
born at Swiss Baden in 1524, studied theology at 
Basel, philosophy and medicine in Italy, and was 
appointed physician to the counts ot Honneberg, 
then (from 1558) professor of Medicine at Heidel- 
berg and physician to the Elector Palatine He 
became professor of Medicine at Basel in 1580, and 
died there, 1st January 1583. Erastus was a skil- 
ful physician, a vigorous writer against Paracelsus 
ancl witchcraft. In theology he was a follower 
of Z wing] i, and represented liis view of the Lord’s 
Supper at Heidelberg in 1560 and Maulbronn in 
1664. For ten years (from 1560) he resisted suc- 
cessfully the Calvinist party at Heidelberg ; but 
in 1570 Presbyterianism was introduced by the 
Elector Frederick III. Erastus was excom- 
municated on suspicion of heresy, founded on 
a correspondence with Unitarians of Transyl- 
vania, but was restored in 1575. He had 
carried on a correspondence on church disci- 
pline with Beza, and after his death there was 
published at London (1589) a treatise entitled 
Explicatio utrum Excommuniratio mandato nilatur 
diviao This was answered by Beza (1590). 
Erastus, fearing that the system he opposed 
might become as tyrannical as the Inquisition, 
maintained that no member of the church should 
be excluded from her communion as a punish- 
ment for sin; punishment is ‘the special duty 
and office* of the civil magistrate. In England 
the name of Erastians was applied to the party 
that arose in tho 17th centpry, denying the right 
of autonomy to the church— a right neither main- 
tained nor denied by Erastus; Liglitfoot and 
Seldcn wore BraStmns m this sense. See Dr R. 
Lee’s translation (1844) of Erastus’s treatise. 

Eratosthenes of Cyrene(c. 276-194 b.c ), mathe- 
matician, astronomer, and geographer, was called 
to Alexandria by Ptolemy Kuergetos to supei in- 
tend his great library. Here, at eighty, ho died 
of voluntary starvation, having become blind and 
wearied of life Eratosthenes measured the ob- 
liquity of the ecliptic with wonderful accuracy, 
made a catalogue, now lost, of 675 fixed stars, and 
attempted to measure the magnitude of the earth. 
He wrote a great treatise on geography, used by 
Strabo; also on moral philosophy, history, and 
grammar. Bemhardy etlited his fragments (1822). 
Bee Berger (1880). [Er-a-tofthe-neez.] 

Erolldoune. See Thomas the Rhymer. 
Eroilla y Znftlga, Alonso ( 1553 -c. 1695), a 
Spanish poet, bom at Benneo on the Bay of 


Biscay, entered the service of Philip, son of 
Charles V., and accompanied him m 1554 to 
England on the occasion of his marriage to 
Queen Mary. Shortly after, he joined the ex- 
pedition against the Araucaniaus m Chili, whose 
heroism suggested an epic poem. An unfounded 
suspicion of his having plotted an insurrection 
nearly led to his execution. Deeply wounded, he 
returned to Spam, but, Philip treating him with 
neglect, made a tour through Europe, and for 
some time was chamberlain to the Emperor 
Rudolf II. In 1580 he returned to Madrid, 
where he struggled with poverty till his death. 
Cervantes compares the Araucaria (1569-97 ; best 
ed. 1828) with the finest Italian epics. See 
Roy e r’s titude (1880). [Er-theel'ya ee Thoon-yeefga } 

Erckmann-Chatrian, the compound narne of 
two French romancists — Lorrainers both, Emile 
Erckmann having been born 20th May 1822 at 
Plialsbourg, and Alexandre Chatnan 2d Decem- 
ber 1826 at Soldatenthal Their literary partner- 
ship dates from 1848, but they had little success 
till the publication of L'lllustre Docteur MatJUus 
(1859). Le bon Ye.gof( 1862) is one of a series of 
novels, to which also belong Histoire d'un ConscrU 
(1864), Waterloo (1865), Le Blocus (1867), &c. 
These and many more have been translated 
into English. Well-known plays by them are 
Le Juif Polormis (1869; in English The Bells) t 
l.'Ami Fntz (1876), Les Rantzau (1882), and La 
Gueire (1885). After the annexation of Alsace- 
Lorraine to Germany, a strong anti-German 
feeling was manifested in several of their books 
— tlie best of these L' Histoire d’un Plebiscite 
(1872). They had quarrelled latterly (on pecuniary 
arrangements), when Chatnan died in Paris, 4tli 
September 1890 Erckmann died at Limeville in 
March 1899. [Erk-man Sha-tree-on?’ .] 

Erdmann, Johann Eduard (1805-92), German 
philosopher, born at vVoltnar m Livonia, studied 
at Dorpat and Berlin, and became professor of 
Philosophy at Halle in 1839 His chief work is 
a History of Philosophy (8d ed. 1877). He also 
vviote on logie, psychology, &e. 

Erio, the name of several Danish and Swedish 
kings. — Eric VII. (1882-1459), the son of Duke 
Wratislaw of Pomerania, in 1412 succeeded Queen 
Margaret of Denmark on the throne of Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden, united by the treaty of 
Cttlnmr. Cruel and cowardly, he lost Sweden in 
1437 through a revolt m Dalecarlia, and in 1439 
was deposed also in Denmark.— Eric VIII., the 
Saint, became king of Sweden in 1155, did much 
to extend Christianity and to improve the laws, 
and fell in battle with the Danes in 1160.— Eric 
XIV, (1533-77) of Sweden succeeded his father, 
the great Gustavus Vasa, in 1560, and at once 
began to exhibit the folly that disgraced his 
reign. His matrimonial schemes reached even 
Elizabeth of England and Mary of Scotland, until 
at length (1567) his roving fancy found rest in 
the love of a peasant-girl, who alone was able 
to control his paroxysms of blind fury. His 
cruelties and follies, leading to disastrous wars, 
alienated his subjects, who deposed him in 1569, 
and elected his brother John to the throne; 
eight years later Eric was poisoned. He had a 
genuine love of letters, and solaced his captivity 
with music and the composition of psalms. 

Briohsen, Sir John Eric (1818-96), in 1850 
became professor of Surgery at University College, 
London, and was created a baronet in 1895. 

Ericsson, John, born at Langbanshyttan in 
the Swedish province of Vermland, 81st January 
1802, after serving as an officer of engineers in 
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the Swedish army removed in 1826 to England, 
and continued to occupy himself with inventions. 
In 1829 he built a formidable rival to Stephen- 
son’s Jlocktt; in 1830 patented the iirst successful 
screw-propeller. In 1889 he went to the United 
States, where he designed the warship Princeton, 
the first steamer with engines and boilers entirely 
below the water-line, and brought out lus im- 
proved caloric engine and numerous other in- 
ventions. In 1861, during the civil war, he built 
the ironclad Monitor , ana in 1862 a number of 
similar vessels for the American navy. The 
Destroyer, a vessel with submarine guns, was 
tried in 1881, but failed to come up to require- 
ments. In 1883 he erected a ‘sun motor’ in New 
York. He died in New York, 8th March 1889, 
and was buried next year at his birthplace. His 
inventions have largely revolutionised navigation 
and the construction of warships. See Life by 
W. C. Church (2d ed. 1898). [Er-ic-smi.] 

Erig'ena, Johannes Scotus (c. 813-8S0), philos- 
opher, was doubtless a native of Ireland (then 
‘ Scotia ’). He resided at the court of Charles the 
Bald m France, where he was from c 843 the head 
of the ‘court school.’ lie came (851) to the help 
of Hincmar in the Predestination controversy 
with the doctrine that evil is simply that which 
has no existence, and that therefore damnation 
consists only in the consciousness of having 
failed to fulfil the divine purpose. The Council 
of Valence condemned this pnltes Scotorum( l Scots 
porridge’) as ‘an invention of the devil.’ He 
translated into Latin (860) the writings of the 
pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite, and Greek 
scholia to Gregory Nazianzen. His chief woik, 
De Divisione Natural (c. 865), was condemned by 
a council at Sens and by Pope Hononus Ilf. 
(1225). It was edited by Schluter (1638) and by 
Gale (1681), and was placed on the Index by 
Gregory XIII. in 1685. In it he sought to recon- 
cile the fundamental truths of Christianity with 
human reason, but his system is simply Pan- 
theism, in which God and the world are merged 
in the higher unity of ‘Nature.’ Recent writers 
have shown that Erigena is mainly a skilful 
reproducer of Greek speculations. A complete 
edition of his works by Floss forms vol exxu. 
(1853) of Migne’s Patrologia, Sec works by 
Btaudemnaier (1834), St Ren6 Taillandier (1843), 
Christlieb (1800), Hoff maun (1876), Bnchwaiii 
(1884), Rand (1906), Gardner (1900), Bett (1925). 

Erinna, a Greek poetess, the intimate friend 
of Sappho, born either at Rhodes or at Telos 
about 600 b.c. Though she died at nineteen, 
she won fame by her epics, only four linos of 
which are extant. 

Ernest Augustus (1771-1851), George III.'s 
fifth son, in 1786 was sent to the university of 
Gottingen; in 1790 entered the Hanoverian army ; 
at Toumay lost his left eye (1794); in 1799 was 
created Duke of Cumberland ; and in the House of 
Lords showed himself a strong Tory and staunch 
Protestant. Half-murdered by his valet in 1810, 
In 1816 he married the Princess Frederica of 
Mecklenbnrg-Strelitz, and in 1837 under the Salic 
law succeeded William IV. as King Ernest I. of 
Hanover. His policy was in all respects reac- 
tionary; but in 1848 he did so far yield to the 
storm as just to save his throne by the unwilling 
concession of liberal reforms. See Wilkinson’s 
Reminiscences c/the Court of King Ernest (1880). 

Braes'll, Johann August (1707-81), biblical 
critic, born at Teirastedt In Tniiringen, became 
professor of Humanity at Leipzig in 1742, of 
Rhetoric In 1766, and of Theology in 1769. He 


edited llomer, Callimachus, Polybius, Suetonius. 
Tacitus, Xenophon’s Memorabilia , Aristophanes 1 
Clouds, and Cicero (8d ed. 1776-77), to which 
he added a valuable ClavLs Ciceroniana (6th 
ed. 1831). Ernesti was the chief founder of a 
correct exegesis of Scripture by the laws of 
grammar and history. Of his numerous theolo- 
gical writings the most notable is his Institutlo 
interprets Novi 7'estamenti (1761; 6th ed. 1809; 
Eng. trans. 1832-33). In ms Anti-Muratorius 
(1755) he argues that a thorough investigation 
of the history of doctrines is the best polemic 
against Roman Catholicism. His Latin speeches 
were collected under the title Opuscula oratona. 

Ernulphus, or Arnulf (1040-1124), a French 
Benedictine, appointed prior of Canterbury by 
Anselm, was subsequently abbot of Peterborough 
(1107) and bishop of Rochester (1114). He was 
equally remarkable for skill in canon law and per- 
sonal saintliness ; and compiled a great collection 
of documents about his own church, laws, and 
papal decrees, &c., which from the old name of 
the see (H rof'-ccaster) was known as the Textua 
Jloffensis: it is to an extract from this that he owes 
tho invidious distinction given him in Tristram 
Shandy. Sterne makes the pious bishop the most 
profound master of cursing on the strength of the 
excerpt called The Pope's Dreadful Curse : being 
the Form, of Fjxcommunication taken out of the leger - 
book of the Church of Rochester , writ by Ernulphus 
the bishop (Harleian Miscellany, vol. vi.). 

Eros'tratus. See Herostratijs. 

Erpenius (Latinised from Thomas van Erpen), 
orientalist, was born at Gorkum in Holland, 7tn 
September 1584, studied at Leyden, and at Paris 
learned Arabic from an Egyptian. In 1613 he 
became professor of Oriental Languages at Ley- 
den, where he erected ail Arabic press in his own 
house. As oriental interpreter to the govern- 
ment, lie read and wrote replies to all official 
documents coming from tho East. lie died 13th 
November 1624. His famous (Irammatica Arabica 
(1613) enjoyed undisputed supremacy for two 
hundred years ; many still think his Rudimenta 
(1020) unsurpassed. Other works are his Pro- 
vcrbioruni Arabieorum Centuriai Duo; (1614), and 
his edition of Kl-Mckin (1625) 

Ersoh, Johann Samuf.l (1766-1818), bom at 
Grossglogau in Lower Silesia, studied at Halle, 
and became in 1800 librarian to the university of 
Jena ; m 1803 professor of Geogiaphy and Statis- 
tics at Halle, and in 1808 also principal librarian. 
In 1818, along with Gruber, he commenced the 
publication at Leipzig of the famous yet un- 
finished Allgemeine Eficyllopadie. By his Hand- 
buck der Deuhchen Litteratur seit (hr Mitte des 18 
Jahrh. (1812-14) he established modern German 
bibl iograpliy. [Ersh. ] 

Erskine, Ebf.nezer, the founder of the Seces- 
sion Church in Scotland, was born at Chirnside, 
Berwickshire, 22d June 1680. The popular 
preacher of Portmoak in Kinross-shire from 1708, 
on the rise of the Marrow Controversy he took a 
prominent part on the evangelical side; in 1781 
lie was translated to Stirling. In the patronage 
dispute he advocated the right of the people to 
choose their own pastors, and, with other three 
ministers, was in 1788 suspended and tlion de- 
posed. The sentence was recalled next year, but 
Erskine declined to return unless tho evils he 
contended against were removed. The invitation 
remained open until 1740, when he was finally 
deposed. On the first deposition, Erskine and 
his adherents at Gairney Bridge near Kinross 
erected themselves into tho ‘Associate Presby- 
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tery. This was the origin of the Secession 
Church. In the division in 1747 of the Seceders 
into Burghers and Anti-burghers, Erskine headed 
the Burghers. He married twice, and had fl fteen 
children. He died 2d June 1754. See Lives 
by D. Fraser (1831) and Harper (1849) ; and The 
Erskines , by A. R. MacKwen (1900). 

Ersklne, Henry, second son of tho tenth Earl 
of Buchan, was born in Edinburgh, 1st November 
1746. He joined the Scottish bar m 1768, became 
Lord Advocate (1783), and Dean of the Faculty 
of Advocates (1785), but was deposed in 1796 for 
supporting at a public meeting a resolution 
against the government’s ‘Seditious Writings 
Bill.' Returned by the Haddington burghs m 
March 1806, and in November by the Dumfries 
burghs, he was again Lord Advocate (1806-7), and 
died 8th October 1817. He published metrical 
translations from the classics, 'The Emigrant 
(1773), Ac. The recorded fragments of his speeches 
justify his high reputation as an orator and a wit* 
See Colonel Fergusson’s Henry Erskine (1882). 

Ersklne, John (1509-91), of Dun, Reformer, 
took an active share in public affairs, steadfastly 
supporting the reformed preachers, especially 
Wisnart and Knox, whilst his moderate and con- 
ciliatory temper gave linn influence even with the 
Catholics and the Court. From 15G0 to about 
1589 he was superintendent for the reformed 
district of Angus and Mearns. Although a lay- 
man, he was five tunes moderator of the General 
Assembly, and was one of the compilers of the 
Second Book of Discipline (1578) 

Erskine, John (1695-1768), of Carnock, Scot- 
tish jurist, was called to the bar in 1719, and m 
1737 became professor of Scots Law at Edinbnigh. 
His two works are still held in deserved repute— 
Principles of the Iaiw of Scotland (1754 ; 17th ed 
1886), and the more important Institutes of the 
law of Scotland (1773 ; 9th ed 1871).— IIis son, 
John Erskine, D.D. (1721-1803), was minister suc- 
cessively of Kirkintilloch (1744), Culioss (1753), 
Now Greyfrinrs, Edinburgh (1758), ami, with Dr 
Robertson as colleague, of Old Greyfrinrs (1767) 
He was for many years the leader of the evan- 
gelical party in the church Erski lie’s works 
consist of letters, sermons, essays, Ac., mainly 
of a roligious character. Seo Life by Sir Henry 
Monci iefr Well wood (1818). 

Erskine, Ralph (1685-1752), brother of Eben- 
ezer, was born at Moujlavvs in Northumberland, 
and was appointed mmmtei of Dunfermline in 
1711. Sympathising with bis brother, he joined 
the Associate Presbytery hi 1737, and also took 
part with the Burghers His sermons were 
greatly prized, and many of them were translated 
into Dutch. His* Gospel Sonnets and Scripture 
Sonqs are well known. See Life prefixed to his 
Practical Works (1704). 

Erskine, Thomas, Lord, the youngest son of 
the tenth Earl of Buchan, was born in Edin- 
burgh, 21st January 1750. In 1764 he was sent 
to sea, in 1768 bought a commission in the 1st 
Royals, and at Minorca 0770-72) studied English 
literature. Quitting the army he entered Lin- 
coln's Inn (1775), *nd Trinity Colloge, Cambridge 
(1776), where he took an honorary M. A. in 1778, just 
before being called to the bar. His success was 
immediate and unprecedented. His brilliant 
defence (1778) of Captain Baillie, lieutenant- 
governor of Greenwich Hospital, who was 
threatened with a criminal prosecution for libel, 
overwhelmed him with briefs. The next year 
saw an equally successful defence of Admiral 
Lord Keppel, and in 1781 he secured the ac- 


quittal of Lord George Gordon (q.v.). In 1783 
Erskine became a King’s Counsel, and M.P. for 
Portsmouth. His first appearance in the House 
of Commons was a failure; and be never became 
a parliamentary orator. His sympathy with the 
French Revolution led him to join the ‘ Friends of 
the People,’ and to undertake the defence in many 
political prosecutions of 1798-94. His acceptance 
of a retainer from Tom Paine cost him the attor- 
ney-generalship to the Prince of Wales (held since 
1786); liis speeches for him and Frost (1793), 
Hardy (1794), and Home Tooke (1794) are 
among the finest specimens of forensic skill 
That for Had field (1800), indicted for shooting at 
George III., was a destructive analysis of the 
current theory of criminal responsibility in 
mental disease In 1802 Erskine was appointed 
Chancellor to the Prince of Wales, an ancient 
office revived in his favour. In 1806 he was 
raised to the peerage and the woolsack, but 
resigned next year, and gradually retired into 
private life He died at Amondell, Linlithgow- 
shire, 17th November 1823. In 1821 he had made 
a second marriage, this time at Gretna Green. 
He published a pamphlet on army abuses in 1772; 
a discussion of the war with France in 1797 ; a 
political romance, Arvuita; a pamphlet in favour 
of the Greeks ; and some poems. His decisions 
as Lord Chancellor were styled the * Apocrypha,’ 
and have added nothing to Ins fame. His reputa- 
tion was solely forensic, and in this respect is 
unrivalled m the history of the English bar. 
See Campbell’s Lives of the Chancellors, vol. viii ; 
and Fergusson’s Heninj Erskine (1882). 

Erskine, Thomas (17S8-1S70), of Linlatlien, 
was admitted advocate in 1810, but ceased to 
practise after Ins elder brother’s death gave him 
the estate of Linlathen, near Dundee, and de- 
voted himself to theological studies. He pub- 
lished several religib s works, his cardinal belief 
being the ultimate universal salvation of man- 
kind. See Ins Letters (187 8), and Life, with selec- 
tions from his works, by Henderson (1899). 

Eschenbaoh, Wolfram von. See Wolfram. 

Escobar y Mendoza, Antonio (1589-1669), 
casuist, born at Valladolid, became a Jesuit m 
1004, and w rote over 40 volumes of theology and 
casuistry, the chief being the Liber Theologtas 
Morahs (1646) [ Es-ko-bar ' ec Aien-do'tha . ] 

Escott, Tiiomab Hay Swf.et (1844-1924), join- 
lialist, editor, Ac., was born at Taunton. See 
bis Reminiscences (1895). 

Esop. See A2bOP 

Espartero, Baldomero (1792-1879), the son of 
a cartwright in a village of La Mancha, was 
destined foi the priesthood, but m 1808, on the 
French imasion of Spam, joined a volunteer 
battalion, ami after the close of the war in 1814 
went to South America, where he fought against 
the iiKsurgents. As captain-general (1836) of 
the Basque provinces, he next year twice de- 
feated the Carlists, and drove Don Carlos into 
France ; for this he was created Duke of Vittona. 
In 1841 he was made regent until Queen Isabella 
should reach her majority ; he guided the state 
through Socialist and Carlist troubles, until 
a combination of Republicans and Moderates 
caused bis fall in 1843. He resided for four years 
in England, then, returning to Spam, lived 
quietly at Logrofto till 1854, when he was again 
called to the head of the government; but in 
1856 he was supplanted by O Donnell. After tho 
revolution of 1868 Espartero supported the provi- 
sioual government. In 1870 his name was put 
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forward for the throne; but In 1875 he tendered 
Ids adhesion to Alfonso. See Life by Florez 
(1848-45). [E^par-tay'-ro.] 

Esplnasae. See L’Espinasse. 

Eaptnel, Vicente de (1551-1624), bom at 
Honda, served as a soldier m France and Italy, 
meeting with some of the adventures l elated in 
his Life of Marcos de Obregon (1618 and 1804 ; Eng. 
trails. 1816) — a book largely drawn upon by 
Leaage for his Gtl Blau. After his return to 
Spain he took holy orders. He also published a 
volume of poems (1591) and a translation of the 
Ars Poetica of Horace. He was, if not the in* 
ventor, the improver of the ten-lme octosyllabic 
stanza, and added the fifth string to the guitar. 
See Life by Perez de Guzman (Bare. 1881). 

Espronoe'da, Jos£ de (1810-42), Spanish poet 
and revolutionist, bom at Almenfcralqjo in Estre* 
inadura. See Life by Solis (Madr. 1883). 

Espy, James Pollard (1785-1860), meteor- 
ologist^ was bom in Pennsylvania His Philos- 
ophy of Storms (1841) was commended by the 
Acadgmie des Sciences. Appointed in 1843 to 
the Washington Observatory, Espy laid the basis 
of the Weather Bureau. 

Esqiilrol, Jean Etienne Dominique (1772- 
1840), bom at Toulouse, served m the military 
lazaretto at Narbonne (1794), and was appointed 
physician to the Salpetrifcre at Paris (1811). After 
1817 he delivered clinical lectures on brain dis- 
eases ; in 1818 he secured the appointment of a 
commission on abuses in mad-houses ; in 1825 he 
became first physician to the Maison des Aliines , 
while managing his private asylum at Charenton. 
The July Revolution deprived him of his public 
offices. Esouirol's writings embrace the whole 
treatment or insanity. [Es-lee-roV.] 

Esqulros. Henri Alphonse, poet and politi- 
cian, was bom at Paris, 24 th May 1814. At 
twenty he published a volume of poems, followed 
by two romances, Le Magicien (1837) and Charlotte 
Cordayi 1840). For bis Evangile du Peuple (1840), 
a democratic commentary on the life of Jesus, 
he was fined and imprisoned ; this inspired his 
ChanU d'un PrUonnier. His Vierges Voiles, 
Vierges Martyres, and Vierges Sages (1841-42) 
showed further his socialistic s\ mpathies. After 
the Revolution of February 1848, he became 
a member of the Legislative Assembly, but the 
coup d'etat of 1851 drove him to England, where 
he gathered the materials for his English at 
Home , Cornwall and its Coasts , and Religions Life 
in England. In 1870 he was administrator of 
Bouches-du-RhOne, was sent to the National 
Assembly (1871) and the Senate (1875), but died 
12th May 1876. [Es-kee-rdf.) 

Essex, Earl of, a title conferred in 1572 
on Walter Devereux (1541-76), scion of an old 
Herefordshire house, the coloniser of Ulster. 
It had been previously borne by Mandevilles. 
Bohuns, Bourchiers (Devereux’s ancestors), and 
Thomas Cromwell.— Robert Devereux, Walter’s 
eldest son, was bom at Nether wood near Brom- 
yard, 10th November 1567, and at thirteen 
took his M.A. from Trinity College, Cambridge. 
He had been taken to court in 1577; in 1680 
Leicester had become his step-father. Under 
him he first saw service in the Netherlands 
(1685-86), and distinguished himself at Zutphen. 
Back at court, he quickly rose in the favour of 
Elizabeth, only seriously interrupted by his 
clandestine marriage in 1590 with Sir Philip 
Sidney's widow. In 1591 he commanded the 
forces despatched to help Henry IV. against the 


League; in 1593 was sworn a privy-councillot, 
and by 1594 was acting as a soit of foreign 
secretary. His was the principal glory of the 
capture of Cadiz (1596) ; but his, too, largely the 
failure next year of the ‘Islands Voyage.' In 
1597 Essex became Earl Marshal, in 1598 Chan- 
cellor of Cambridge , but meanwhile occurred 
his great quarrel with Elizabeth, when he turned 
Ins back on her, and she boxed his ears— they 
never were properly reconciled. His six months' 
lord-lieutenancy of Ireland proved a failure ; and, 
concluding a truce with Tyrone, he hurried back 
to England. Elizabeth received him not un- 
graciously at first; still, imprisonment followed, 
and deprivation of all his dignities. Now he 
formed the mad plot for removing Elizabeth's 
counsellors, and on 8th February 1601 attempted 
to raise the city of London. On the 19th he was 
found guilty of high-treason, on the 25th be- 
headed m the Tower. A patron of letters, Essex 
was himself a sonneteer. See Lytton Stracliey’s 
study (1928), and Cooper’s A thence Cantab) igienses 
(1861).— Robert Devereux, his eldest sou, was 
born in Jauuaty 1591, and in 1604 was restored 
as third Earl of Essex. From 1626 he attached 
himself to the popular party; in July 1642 he 
received the command of the parliamentary 
army. He was brave personally, but a very poor 
general ; and to him the prolongation of the war 
was largely due. The drawn battle of Edgehill, 
the capture of Reading, and the relief of Glou- 
cester were followed by his blundering march 
into Cornwall, whence he fled by sea. In April 
1646 lie resigned the command, and on 14th 
September he died. The title died with him ; 
but in 1661 it was revived in favour of Arthur, 
Loid Capel (1631-83), ancestor of the present carl. 
See Overburv, and W. Bourchier Devereux’s 
Lives of the Devereux Earls of Essex (1853) 

Essex, James (1722-84), a Cambridge architect. 
Estaing, Charles Hector ThEodat, Comte d’ 
(1720-94), French naval officer, served in the 
East Indies. In 1778 he co-operated with the 
American colonists against the British, and 
captured St Vincent and Grenada in 1779, but 
his efforts on the mainland were unfortunate. 
In 1780 he persuaded the French ministry to 
send 6000 men to the colonists’ aid. He was 
guillotined as a royalist. [Es-tanv.] 

Es'te, one of the oldest and most illustrious 
families of Italy. In 1097 it divided into a 
German and an Italian branch The former 
was founded by Welf IV., made Duke of Bavaria 
by the Emperor Henry IV. in 1070. From him 
are descended the Esto-Guelph Houses of Bruns- 
wick and Hanover, and the sovereigns of Great 
Britain. The Italian branch was founded by 
Well's brother, Fulco I. As heads of the Guelph 
or imperial party they gained possession of 
Ferrara, Ancona, Modena, and Reggio, and were 
famous as patrons of art and literature. Alfonso 
I. (died 1535), soldier and a statesman, had 
Lucrezia Borgia (q.v.) as second wife. By a 
quarrel with Fopes Julius II. and Leo X. he 
forfeited his papal fiefs, which were restored by 
Charles V. after the siege of Rome in 1527. 
Ercole II., who married Renata, daughter of 
Louis XII. of France, attached himself to Charles 
V. His brother, a church dignitary, erected the 
magnificent Villa d’Este at Tivoli. Alfonso II. 
(died 1597), splendid and ambitious, allowed great 
cruelty to Tasso. Rinaldo (died 1737) by his 
marriage with Charlotte of Brunswick united 
the German and Italian houses. The male line 
of the House of Este became extinct on the death 
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of Ercole III. in 1603, whose only daughter 
married the Archduke Ferdinand of Austria. 
Their eldest son, Francis IV., by the treaty of 
1814-13 was restored to the duchy of Modena, 
and later held Massa and Cauuta. His son, 
Francis V, (1819-75) succeeded in 1846, but in 
1859 resigned Ms tern tones to Victor Emmanuel. 

Satella. See Primo de Rivera. 

Esterh&zy, a powerful family of Hungary, 
divided into several branches. Count Paul 
EaterhAzy of Frakn6 (1635-1718), Austrian lield- 
marshal, for his successes against the Turks 
was made a prince of the empire in 1G87. Prince 
Nicholas IV. (1765-1833) formed a splendid col- 
lection of pictures at Vienna, and by extravaganeo 
brought his vast estates into sequestration. 
Napoleon in 1809 made overtures to Prince 
Esterhazy respecting the crown of Hungary 
His son, Prince Paul Anton (1786-1866), repre- 
sented Austria at London until 1842, and in 1848 
was Minister of Foreign Affairs. lie added by 
his magnificence to the burdens on the family 
property, which was again sequestrated in 1860. 

Esther, a foster-daughter of the Jew Mordecai, 
according to the Book of Esther was chosen by 
the Persian king Ahasuerus (Xerxes) as his wife 
in room of the disgraced queen Vaslili, and 
brought about the deliverance of her people. 

Estlenne. See Stephens. 

EstrAes, Gabrielle d’ (c. 1570-90), mistress 
of Henry IV. of France from about 1500, was 
married to M. de Liancourt. Henry was about 
to divorce his queen in order to marry her, when 
she died suddenly at Paris. See monograph by 
Desclozeaux (Par. 1889). [Es-tray.] 

Ethelbert (556-616), king of Kent, was about 
690 Anglo-Saxon Bretwalda. In his reign Chris- 
tianity was introduced by St Augustine (597), 
ami to liifn we owe the first written Saxon laws. 

Etheldreda, St (630-679), (laughter of the king 
of East Anglia, was twice married, but with- 
drew first to the monastery founded by her 
aunt, Ebba, on St Abb’s Head, and then to the 
Isle of Ely, where in 673 she founded a nunnery. 
Her name was corrupted into St Audrey. 

Ethelred I., elder brother of Alfred the Great, 
king of Wessex and Kent from 866 till his death 
in 871. shortly after his victory over the Danes 
at Ashdown. — Ethelred II. (968-1016), the 
‘Unready,’ was seven when his father, King 
Edgar, died, and ten when the murder (978) of 
his nrdf-bi other, Edward the Mart>r, placed him 
on the English throne. Fiom boyhood he was 
swayed by unworthy favourites, and his reign 
was a series of raids by the Northmen, and 
eudeavours to buy" them ofT. * Unready * stands 
for ‘redeless,’ void of foresight. He misplaced 
energy 'enough in his treacherous massacre of the 
Danish settlers on St Brice’s Day, 18th November 
1002, a crime punished by fierce invasions until 
in 1014 he was forced to fty to Normandy. In 
1002 he had married Duke Richard’s daughter, 
Emma— the earliest link between England and 
Normandy. Sweyn’s death allowed his recall, 
but in 1016 he himself died in London. He was 
succeeded by Edmund Ironside, third son by a 
first marriage; by Emma he was the father of 
Edward the Confessor. 

Btherege, Sir George, a Restoration drama- 
tist. was born probably in 1684. He lived much 
in nis early life at Paris, studied law, had an 
intrigue with the actress, Mrs Barry, afterwards 
settling £6000 on her daughter, was knighted 
and married a wealthy widow, and in 1686 was 


Resident at the Imperial court at Ratisbou. He 
varied the monotony of this banishment with 
coursing, drinking, play, flirtation with actresses, 
and corresi>ondence with Middleton, Dryden, and 
Betterton. ‘Gentle George’ seems to have died 
in Paris in 1690. In English literature he is 
founder of the comedy of intrigue. He sought 
his inspiration m Moliere, and out of him grew 
the legitimate comedy of manners and the dra- 
matic triumphs of Shendan and Goldsmith. His 
three plays are The Comical Revenge; or, Love in 
a Tub (1664) ; She Would if She Could (1668); and 
The Man of Mode; or, Sir Fopling Flutter (1676)— 
all highly popular in their day. See Gosse’s 
Seventeenth Century Studies (1883), ami editions of 
the Woiks by Verity (1888), Brett Smith (1927). 

Etienne. See Stephens. 

Ettmuller, Ernst Moritz Ludwig (1802-77), 
born at Gersdorf in Saxony, and from 1863 pro- 
fessor of German Literature at Zurich, contri- 
buted enormously to the knowledge of Middle 
High and Low German. In 1840 he edited Beo- 
wulf, m 1851 appeared his Lexicon Anglo-Saxoni- 
cum He also worked m old Norse. [ Ett-meel-ler .] 

Etty, William, R A., painter, was born at 
York, 10th March 1787, the Bon of a miller, and 
for seven years was apprenticed to a printer m 
Hull, working at art during every moment that 
could bo spared. In 1806 he removed to London, 
and studied in the Royal Academy schools; for 
a year he was a pupil oi Lawrence. In 1822-28 
lie spent eighteen months m Italy, founding 
his practice as a colourist upon the Venetians. 
In 1828 he was elected R. A. He died 18th Nov. 
1849. See Life by Gilchrist (1855). 

Etzel. See Attila. 

Eucken, Rudolf Christoph (1846-1926), born 
at Auricli in East Friesland, studied at Gottingen 
and Berlin, became a professor at Basel (1871) and 
at Jena (1874), and got a Nobel prize (1908). Like 
Bergson’s, his philosophy is an activism, nearer 
the ethical idealism of Kant and Fichte than the 
intellectual ism of Hegel, and is the struggle for 
the spiritual control of life, a vindication of the 
significance and wo»th of life, man being a co- 
worker with the divine. [Oi'lcen.] 

Euclid taught in Alexandria about 800 b.c., 
and probably was the founder of its mathematical 
school His chief extant work is the Elements in 
thirteen books. Besides there are the Data , 
geometrical theorems, and the Phenomena, or ap- 
pearances of the heavens. The authenticity of 
the Section of the Scale, Introduction to Harmony, 
Optics, Catoptrics , and Divisions of Superficies is 
doubtful. A treatise on Porisms , now lost, is 
attributed to him. Euclid’s Elements is probably 
better known than any other mathematical book, 
and, with extensive modifications, is still widely 
used in Britain as a text-book or geometry; on 
the Continent it has been almost universally 
given up, as also in America. The first printed 
edition of Euclid was a translation from Aiabic 
into Latin (1482). Heiberg’s edition is in seven 
volumes (1888-96). See Heath's edition of the 
Elements (3 vols. 1908), Dodgsou’s Euclid and 
his Modem Rivals (1879), and Frankland’s SUny 
of Euclid (1902). 

Euclid ok Meoara, founder of the Megaric 
philosophy (c. 399 ac.) was a disciple of Socrates, 
but had studied the Eleatic system. 

Eudooia (401-406 a.d.), a Byzantine princess, 
the benutiful and accomplished daughter of an 
Athenian sophist, was chosen by the all-powerful 
Pulcheria to be the wife of her brother, tne weak- 
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minded emperor, Theodosius II. She renounced 
paganism, took the name of Eudocia instead of 
Athenais. and was married to Theodosius m 421. 
Soon violent rivalry arose between the sisters- 
indaw. Eudocia supported Nestorius and was 
worsted ; later Pulclieria was banished, and 
Eudocia triumphantly backed Eutyches, head of 
an opposite heresy. But shortly be Tore the em- 
peror’s death (450) Pulclieria regained her in- 
fluence, while Eudocia retired to Jerusalem to 
end her life in works of piety. She wrote a 
panegyric on Theodosius’ victoi ies over tlid Per- 
sians, paraphrases of Scripturo, and a poem on 
St Cyprian. See F. Gregorovius, Athenais (1882). 

Budozus of Cnidus, a Greek astronomer, 
flourished about 870 b.c. He studied in Egypt. 

Bugene, Princb, of Savoy, was born at Pans, 
18th October 1608. He was the youngest son of 
the prince of Savoy Cangnan and a meco of 
Cardinal Mazann. After his father’s death (1678), 
liis mother’s banishment from court by Louis 
XIV., and Louis’s refusal to give him a com- 
mission, he renounced his country, ami at twenty 
entered the service of the Emperor Leopold 
against the Turks. He displayed extraordinary 
courage and talent at the siege of Vienna m 
1688, and lose rapidly. In the war against Louis 
XIV. in Italy, he covered himself with glory; 
field-marshal in 1698, he defeated the Tuiks 
with immense slaughter in 1697, putting an end 
to their power in Hungary. The Spanish War 
of Succession (1701) recalled him to the army 
of Italy, but though lie inflicted several defeats 
upon the French, he was prevented from effecting 
much by the smallness of his forces and the skill 
of the Due de Venddme, who defeated linn at 
Luzzara in 1702. In command of the imperial 
army he helped Marlborough at Blenheim (1704). 
Eugene was checked at Cassano (1705) by Ven- 
ddme, but afterwards crushed the French m a 
defeat which closed their career in Italy. He 
shared with Marlborough the glory of Oudenarde 
(1708) and Malplaquet (1709), but, crippled by the 
withdrawal of Holland and England, was unable 
to withstand the enemy on the Rhine, and his 
defeat by Villars at Denain (1712) was followed 
by other disasters, until the peace of Rastadt 
(1714) ended the war On the renewal of the 
war (1716) against the Turks, Eugene defeated an 
army pf 150,000 men at Peterwardein, took Temes- 
var, and in 1717, after a desperate battle, carried 
Belgrade. In a new war with France over the 
crown of Poland, Eugene was only able to keep 
the enemy out of Bavaria. After the peace he 
returned to Vienna, where he died, 21st April 
1786. Although a strict disciplinarian, he was 
worshipped by his men, and lives a hero in song. 
His rapidity and decision raised the prestige of 
the Austrian arms to unequalled eminence. See 
works by Dumont (1823), Kausler (1839), Arneth 
(1859), Von Sybel (1861), and Col. Malleson (1888) 

Bugfrtle, Empress. See Napoleon III. 

Bugenlus, the nameof four popes— E uoenius I. , 
Saint, pope from 655 to 657; (II.) pope 824-827; 
(III.) 1145-58, twice driven out of Rome by 
rebellion, promoted In France a Second Crusade ; 
(IV.) a Venetian, born 1388, became pope in 1481, 
and quarrelled with the reforming Council of. 
Basel convoked by his predecessor, Martin V , 
which sought to limit the papal power. Driven 
from Rome in 1484 by the Colonnas, he opened a 
new council, first at Ferrara, next at Florence, and 
excommunicated the bishops assembled at Basel. 
The Council of Basel deposed him in 1489. and 
elected Amadeus, Duke of Savoy, as Felix V. 


At the Council of Ferrara, John Paheologus II., 
emperor oi Constantinople, appeared with twenty 
Greek bishops, and a union between the Greek 
and Latin Churches was for a moment effected 
in 1439. In 1444 Eugenius again entered Rome, 
and throe years later he died. 

Euhe'merus, a Greek philosopher, a native of 
Messene, who flourished about 800 b.c., and who 
saw del fled heroes in the gods of mythology. 

Euler, Leonhard, mathematician, was born 
15tli April 1707, at Basel, where he studied under 
John Bernoulli. The Bernoulli's, called to St 
Petersburg by Catharine 1., in 1727 induced Euler 
to settle there, and in 1780 he was appointed to 
the chair ot Physics, in 1738 of Mathematics. 
More than half the mathematical treatises m the 
26 quarto volumes published by the St Peters- 
burg Academy from 1727 to 1788 are by Euler, aiid 
at his death he left 200 treatises in MS. , which were 
afterwards published by the Academy. In 1741 he 
went to Berlin, m 1760 returned to St Petersburg, 
where he died, totally blind, September 18, 1788. 
His Lettres a une Princcsse d'Allemagne (1768-72) 
expound the most important facts In physics. 
His works ( Opeia Omnia , Leipzig, 1911 et seq.) 
include 1'heoiy of Planetary Motion, Analysis of 
Infinities , Differential and Integral Calculus , and 
Dioptrics , all, like lus Opuscula Analytica , in 
Latin. IPs Introduction to Algebra is well 
known. See two works by Rudio (1884). [Oi'-ler.j 

Eunomius, the leader of an extreme sect of 
Arians, was born in Cappadocia, laboured under 
the Arian Aetms at Alexandria, was Bishop of 
Cyzicum about 360, but soon compelled to resign, 
ancl died m his native country about 399. 

Euphra'nor, a Corinthian sculptor who flour- 
ished about 350 b.c 

Euripides, latest of the three Greek tragedians, 
was born at Salamis in 480 b.c., the son of 
wealthy parents. He abandoned painting for 
literature. How many dramas he wrote we do 
not know, but the names and somo fragments of 
about eighty are known to us, and of these wo 
possess eighteen complete. He won the tragic 
prize only five times, and he died 406 b.c. at the 
court of Archelaus, king of Macedonia. He did 
not take much part in public life ; ill politics he 
was a moderate, approving of a democracy, but 
not of demagogues. The names and probable 
order of his plays are: Alcestis, Medea, Hippolytus, 
Hecuba, Andromache, Supplices, Heraclidie, Troades, 
Helena, PkcenUsce, Orestes; the Bacchce and Iphi- 
genia in Aulis were put on the Athenian stage 
only after the author’s death ; and it is uncertain 
to what period belonged the Jon, Hercules Furens, 
Iphigenia in Taurls, Electra, and Cyclops, whilst it 
is doubtful whether the Rhesus is genuine. The 
skill of Euripides as a playwright is of the highest 
order ; he can construct plots which are exciting 
beyond anything attempted by his predecessors, 
and he has an unerring instinct for a ‘situation.’ 
But in his desire to get on to the situation as 
rapidly as possible, he substitutes a bald pro- 
logue for a proper exposition, and instead of 
.working out the denouement, makes a Deus ex 
machind cut the knot of the situation. To the 
same end he sacrifices consistency in char- 
acter-drawing. His popularity increased after 
his death; his plays were ‘revived* more fre- 
quently than those of ^Ischylus or Sophocles; 
and the number that Imve survived is greater 
than both theirs put together. The oldest MSS. 
known to us go back only to the 12th century, 
and are very corrupt. The editio princeps 
(Florence, 1496) contains only 4 plays ; the Aldine 
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(1608). 18. There are complete editions by Nauck j 
(8 vols., fid. ed. 1002-6) and Gilbeit Murray (3 * 
vote. 1901-10). See translations by E. P. Cole- 
rid J?e d891), in verse by A. S. Way (1894 et seq.) 
wid Gilbert Murray (1902 et seq.), who also wroto 
Euripides and his Age (1918); and woiks by 
A. W. Verrall (1896-1910). [Eu-rip'i-deez.) 

Eusden, Laurence (1088-1780), from 1718 poet- 
laureate, was bom at Sporfoitli, Yorkslmo, and 
died rector of Comuguby, Lincolnshire. 

Eusebius or Cass a rea (c. 204-340 a.d.), the 
Father of Church History, was born piobably in 
Palestine, became Bishop of Caesarea about 313, 
and in the Council of Nice was the head of the 
semi-Arian or moderate party, which, averse 
to discussing the nature of the Tiinity, would 
have preferred the language of Scriptuie to that 
of theology in speaking about the Godhead His 
Chronicon, a history of the world to 325 a.d , is 
valuable as containing extracts from lost works. 
His Prceparatio Evangelica is a collection of such 
statements m heathen authors as support the 
evidences of Christianity ; its complement is the 
Demonstmtio Evangelica , m twenty books, ten of 
which are extant, intended to convince the Jews 
of the truth of Christianity from their own Scrip- 
tures. His great work, the Ecclesiastical History, 
is a record of the chief events in the Christian 
church till 324. Other works, all likewise in 
Greek, are his De Martyribus Palestine, treatises 
against Hierocles and Marcellus, the Theophanui 
(discovered in 1839), and a Life of Constantine. 
The first complete edition appeared at Basel m 
1542 ; the bestare by Heintclien (1868-70), Dindorf 
(1867-71), the Beilin Academy (1902). See mono- 
graphs by Hely (1877) and Overbeck (1892) 

Eusebius of Kmesa, bom at Edessa, in 341 
declined the bishopric of Alexandria, vacant by 
the deposition of Athanasius, but was afterwards 
Bishop ot Emesa in Syria. He died c. 859. The 
homilies under his name are probably spin ions. 

Eusebius ok Nicomedia, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, was bishop fiist of Bei^ ta (Boyiout) 
in Syria, and thou of Nicomedia. He defended 
Anus at the Council of Nice, and afterwards be- 
came the head of the A nan party. He baptised 
the Emperor Constantine m 337, became Patri- 
arch of Constantinople in 339, and died m 342. 
His enemies represented him as cunning and 
double-tongued, but imperious and violent when 
he had power in his hands. 

Eustachio, Bartolommeo, anatomist, who died 
professor of Medicine in Rome in 1574. He made 
important discoveries regarding the ear and the 
heart, to which lus name is attached. See his 
Opuscula Anatomica (1064) and Tabula Anatomica 
(1714). [Eus-tah'kee-o.) 

Eusta'thius, Greek commentator, was born at 
Constantinople. Archbishop of Thessalonica 
from 1160 and of Myra from 1174, he died at 
an advanced age some time after 1198. He 
was a man of prodigious acquirements ; and 
lus commentary on Homer and other writings 
contain extracts from works no longer extant. 

Eutro'plus, a Latin historian, was secretary 
to the Emperor Constantine, fought against the 
Persians under Julian, and died about 370 a.d. 
His Breviarum Historic Romance, a narrative of 
Roman history from the foundation of the city 
to 864 a.d., is written in a simple style, and 
probably was intended for the use of schools. 
The best modern editions are by Droysen (1878), 
Wagener (1884), and Rhhl (1887). 

Eutyohes, archimandrite at Constantinople, 


held that after the incarnation the human nature 
became merged in the divine, and that Christ had 
therefore but one nature. He was condemned by 
a synod at Constantinople in 448 ; but the council 
of Ephesus (449) decided in his favour and re- 
stored him, deposing his opponents. The council 
of Chalcedon (451) annulled tins decision, and 
Eutyches died in banishment. His sect was put 
down by penal laws. [Yooti-keez.] 

Evagrlus, sui named Scholvsiicus, was born 
at Epiphania in Syna in 536 Ills Gieek Ecclesias- 
tical History f Itfl-BVU, continuing that of Euse- 
bius, was edited by Parmentier and Bidez (1898). 

Evald, Johannes. See Ewald. 

Evans, Sir Frederick John Owen (1815-85), 
hydrograplier, in 1828 entered the navy as a 
second-class volunteer, and was made a C.B in 
1873, a K.C.B, in 1881. 

Evans, Sir George De Lacy, general, was 
born at Moig in Ii eland in 1787, and served three 
years in India and three in the Peninsula. In 
1814 he was present at the capture of Wash- 
ington, the attack on Baltimore, and the opera- 
tions beforo New Orleans ; in 1815 at Waterloo. 
An advanced Liberal, he sat for Rye 1831-32, 
and lor Westminster 1833-65, wuth the exception 
of 1841-46 During 1835-37 he commanded the 
‘Spanish Legion’ for Queen Isabella against the 
Cai lists, and performed notable exploits. In the 
Crimea (1854) ho commanded the second division, 
was hotly engaged at Alma, and during the siege 
of Sebastopol gallantly repelled a fierce sortie. 
Invalided home m Feb. 1855, he received tho 
thanks of patliament, and was created a G.C B. 
lie died in London, 9th Jan 1870 

Evans, Sir John (1823-1 90S), born at Bntwell 
Oouit, was a paper-manufacturer, and from 1864 
was a well-known antic aiv through his Ancient 
Stone Implements of ( l nut Biilain (1872. new ed. 
1897), &c. — His son, Sir Arthur, born 1851, has 
written on Illyria and Bosnia, on numismatics, 
and on Celtic ai t, and made epoch-making explora- 
tions aud discovenes at Knossos and elsewheie in 
Ciete. 

Evans, Marian. See Eliot, George. 

Evans, Oi.ivf.r (1756-1819), born at Newport, 
Delaware, unproved flour-mills, and is said to 
have invented the first high-pressure steam- 
engmo. His steam dredging-machine (1804) is 
considered the first American steam land-carnage. 

Evans, Thomas (1706-1833), a Carmarthenshire 
preacher and poet, pilloried in 1797 for singing a 
Welsh song on Liberty. 

Evarts, William Maxwell, lawyer and states- 
man, was born in Boston, 6th February 1818. He 
was counsel for President Johnson in 1868, U.S. 
attorney-general, U.S. counsel before the Alabama 
Tribunal in 1872, m 3 877— SI secretary of state, and 
sat in the senate in 1885-91. He died in 1901. 

Evelyn, John, born of wealthy parentage at 
Wotlon, near Dorking, 31st October 1620, was 
brought up at Lewes (1625-37), then entered 
Balliol College, Oxford, and in 1640 the Middle 
Temple. He witnessed Strafford’s trial and execu- 
tion, travelled for three months in Holland and 
Flanders, and in November 1642 joined the 
king’s army, only to leave it in three days' time, 
lest he and his brothers should be 4 expos d to 
ruine, without any advantage to his m^jestie. 
Tho Covenant being pressed on him, he travelled 
for four years on the Continent ; at Paris in 
1647 married the ambassador’s daughter, Mary 
Browne (Rm- 1709 ) ; ami in 1652 settled at Saves 
Court, Deptford. He was much at court after the 
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Restoration ; acted on public committees ; iu 
1665-87 was one of the commissioners of the 
privy seal, iu 1695-1708 treasurer of Greenwich 
Hospital ; and from the tlrst was a prominent 
member of the Royal Society. In 1694 lie re- 
moved to his brother’s at Wotton, and let Sayes 
Court to Admiral Ben bow, who sublet it to Peter 
the Great (a ‘right nasty' inmate). In 1G99 he 
succeeded his brother ; and, vigorous in intellect 
to the last, he died at Wotton, 27th February 
1706. Evelyn, as active and intelligent as he was 
honest and God-fearing, was yet neither a Sage 
nor a Hero. His pen dealt with a multitude of 
subjects — ‘architectuie, painting, engraving, 
numismatics, history, politics, morals, education, 
agriculture, gardening, and commerce.’ Of all 
his thirty-five works the chief are Sculptura , or 
the Art of Engraving on Copper (1002) ; Sylva, or a 
Discourse of Forest-tiees (1664); and the delightful 
Diary (discovered in an old clothes-basket at 
Wotton in 1817), to which he owes his celebrity. 
See Lives by Wheatley and Austin Dobson, pre- 
fixed to editionsof the Diary (1879 and 1906) ; and 
History of Evelyn Family , by Helen Evelyn (1915). 

Bverdingen, Allart van (1621-75), a Dutch 
landscape-painter and etcher ; his brother, Caesar 
( 1606-79), was an historical and portrait painter. 

Everest, Sir George (1790-1866), surveyor- 
general of India, completed in 1841 the gieat 
trigonometrical survey. Mount Everest is named 
after him. 

Everett, Alexander Hill (1792-1847), born at 
Poston, U.S., was appointed minister at the 
Hague in 1818, at Madrid m 1825. Proprietor 
ana editor of the North American Itevicw (1829- 
35), and elected to the Massachusetts legislature, 
m 1840 he was appointed U.S agent in Cuba, 
and in 1845 commissioner to China. He died at 
Macao. His principal works are two series of 
Critical and Miscellaneous Essays (1845-47).— His 
brother, Edward Everett (1794-1865), born at 
Dorchester, Mass., graduated at Harvard in 1811, 
and in 1815 was elected professor of Greek there. 
In 1820 he became editor of the North American 
Review , and m 1824 a member of the U.S. con- 
gress In 1885-38 he was four times governor of 
Massachusetts, and in 1841-45 minister at tho 
court of 8t James. While m England he was 
made D.C.L. by Oxford, and LL.D. by Cambridge 
and Dublin. He was president of Harvard 184b- 
49, in 1852 succeeded Daniel Webster as secretary 
of state, and in 1853 was returned to the U.S. 
senate. His chief works are A Defence of Chris- 
tianity (1814); several poems; his Orations and 
Speeches (1836-59) ; and the memoir prefixed to 
Daniel Webster’s works (1852). 

Eversley, Charles Shaw Lefkvre, Viscount 
(1794-1838), was called to the bar m 1819, in 1880 
entered parliament as a Libera), and was Sneaker 
1889-57, being then made a peer.— For Baron 
Eversley, see Shaw Lefevre, 

Evremond. See Saint-£vkemond. 

Ewald, Georg Heinrich August von, the 
orientalist, was bom 16th November 1803 at 
GOttingen. son of a cloth-weaver. From 1820 
he studied theology, philology, and oriental lan- 
guages. He published a work on the composition 
of Genesis (1824), aud was appointed a theological 
tutor. He became in 1827 extraordinary, and in 
1831 ordinary, professor of Philosophy, and in 
1885 professor of Oriental Languages. For his 
share in the protest of the seven Gottingen 
professors against the annulling of the Hano- 
verian constitution he was deprived of his chair 
In 1887; and after some months iu England 


was called to a cliair at Tubingen. He was 
ennobled by the king of WUrtemberg in 1841, 
aud in 1848 was recalled to Gottingen, where he 
spent the remainder of liis life ; but refusing to 
take tlie oath of allegiance to Prussia, he was 
pensioned off in 1807. Of his earlier works, 
chiefly devoted to the grammar and metres of the 
oriental languages, the most important is his criti- 
cal Hebrew Grammar (1827 ; 8th ed. 1870). The 
rich fiuit of his lifelong study is stored in his 
Poetical Books of the Old Testament (1885-89 ; 2d ed. 
1806-07 ; trails. 1881-82), aud The Prophets of the 
Old Testament (2d ed. 1867-68 ; trans. 6 vols. 1875- 
81), and in his magnificent masterpiece, The 
History of Israel (3d ed. 1864-68 ; Eng. trans. in 
8 vols. 1867-86), with the supplement, The Anti- 
quities of Israel (3d ed. I860; Eng. trans. 1876). 
To the study of the New Testament Ewald con- 
tributed works on the first three gospels, Paul’s 
Epistles, and the Johannine books, as also a 
translation of and commentary to the New Testa- 
ment. Other notable works are on Phoenician in- 
scriptions, the Sibylline books, the Bible doctrine 
of God, and the Book of Enoch. From 1869 
Ewald represented Hanover in the Reichstag, 
and was a keen opponent of Prussian policy. He 
died 4th May 1875. Ewald’s scholarship and 
sympathetic insight were profound; but he was 
over-confident, polemical, and intolerant. See 
two papers by Professor Cheyne m the Expositor 
(1880). [Ay'-vallt ] 

Ewald, Johannes (1743-81), Danish poet, bom 
at Copenhagen, entered the Prussian army, soon 
deserted to the Austrians, and, having taken part 
in several engagements in 1759-60, returned to 
theological study at Copenhagen. After a dis- 
appointment in love he devoted himself solely to 
poetry ; but it was in his elegy on the death of 
Frederick V. (1707) that he first gave clear proof 
of his lyrical power. His other writings include 
the biblical drama, Adam og Eva (1769); a series 
of satiric plays ; the prose tragedy, Rolf Krage 
(1770) ; and the two masterpieces, BaldersDbd and 
Fiskerne , the latter containing ‘King Christian 
stood by the lofty mast,’ which has become tlie 
national song of Denmark. Ewald was the 
founder of Danish tragedy, yet his noblest pro- 
ductions are his lyrical poems and odes. See the 
edition of his works by Liebenberg (1850-55), 
and Lives by Hammerich (1860), Jorgensen (1888k 
and Dolleris (1900) 

Ewart, William (1798-1869), Liberal M.P. from 
1828 to 1868 for Bletchingley, Liverpool (hi** 
native town), Wigan, and the Dumfries Burghs. 
He carried a free libraries bill in 1850. 

Ewell, Richard Stoddert (1817-72), Con- 
federate soldier, was bora in Georgetown. D.C., 
served in Mexico and against the Apaches, m 
the civil war was promoted lieutenant-general, 
but at Sailor’s Creek was captured with his 
entire force, 6th April 1805. 

Ewing, Sir James Alfred (K.C.B., 1911), born 
at Dundee iu 1855, was professor of Engineering 
at Tokyo and Dundee, of Mechanism at Cambridge 
(1890-1908), Director of Naval Education (1908- 
16), then Principal of Edinburgh University, 

Ewing, Juliana Horatia Orr (1842-85), writer 
for children, daughter of the Rev» Allred Bcott 
Gatty and Margaret Gatty (1809-78), author of 
Parables fi om Nature, &c. Born at Ecclesfleld, 
Yorkshire, she early began to compose nursery 
plays, which are said to have suggested to her 
mother the starting of Aunt Judy's M ago tint 
(1866). After Mrs Gatty’s death she edited the 
magazine with her sister, and published in ft 
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many of her charming stories, Jackanapes anti 
the like. In 1867 she married Major Alexander 
living, author of translations from Turkish and 
German. See Life by Iloratia Gatty (1885). 

Ewing, Thomas (1789-1871), born in Virginia, 
sat in the U.S. senate 1831-37, was secretary of 
the treasury in 1841, and in 1849-60 organised the 
department of the interior, afterwards returning 
to the senate. 

Exelmans, Remy Joseph Isidore, Comte 
(1775-1852), born at Bar-le-Duc, entered the army 
in 1791, served with distinction in Italy, was made 
general of brigade after Kylau, and followed Murat 
to Spain, where he was taken prisoner and sent 
to England. For his conduct m the disastrous 
Russian campaign Napoleon created him a general 
of division. On Napoleon’s tall ho was banished 
from France, but permitted to return in 1828 
Louis Napoleon made him Grand Chancellor of 
the Legion ot Honour, and in 1851 a Marshal. 

Exeter, Earl of. See Burohley. 

Exmouth, Edward Pei.i.kw, Viscount, ad- 
miral, was bom at Dover, 19th April 1757 ; entered 
the navy at thirteen ; and attracted notice in the 
battle on Lake Champlain (1770) In 1793, in 
command of a frigate, he captured a much larger 
French frigate, and was knighted ; m 1796, for 
acts of personal bravery, lie was created a baronet 
In 1798 he was sent to the French coast, where 
many of his most brilliant actions took place. 
In 1804 he was appointed commander-in-chief 
m India, from whose seas he dro\e the Fieuch 
rruisers; he was afterwards made commander-m- 
rhiet in the North Sea and in the Mediterranean. 
In 1814 he was created Baron Kxmouth, with 
a pension of £2000 a year; in 1816 was sent to 
Algiers to enfoice the treaty abolishing Ohnstian 
slavery. With a fleet of twenty-flvo English ami 
Dutch vessels lie bombarded the city for nine 
hours, and inflicted such immense damage that 
the Dey consented tc every demand ; and he was 
now made a viscount. He died 23d January 1833. 
See his Life by Osier (1835). 

Eyck, Hubert and Jan van, early Flemish 
lainters, were probably boi n at Eyck on the Maas, 
lubert about 1370, and Jan about 1389. They 
perfected the mode of mixing colours with oil ; 
while for transparent and brilliant colouring and 
minute finish their works have never been sur- 
passed. The brothers generally painted m con- 
junction until the death of Hubert on 18th Sep- 
tember 1426. Their greatest work was ‘ The 
Adoration of the Lamb,’ an altarpiece com- 
missioned by Jodocus Vydts for the cathedral of 
Ghent. Of its twelve panels six were taken 
to Berlin, but were ayent back in terms of the 
.Treaty of Versailles ( 1919 ). The National Gallery, 
London, has three portrait-pictures by Jan van 
Eyck ; And the Louvre has an exquisite little 


picture by him. # Jan died at Btuges, 9th July 
1440. 8ee works by W. H. J. Weale (1908), 
Durand-GrAville (1910), Kammeier (1898), Sir M. 
Conway (1921). — Margaret van Eyck, their 
sister, also a painter, died before 1431. 

Eyre, Edward John, the son of a Yoikslure 
clergyman, was born in August 1815, and, emi- 
grating to Australia at seventeen, settled on the 
Lower Murray, and was appointed a magistrate 
In 1840 he failed m an attempt to explore the region 
between South and Western Australia, though he 
discovered Lake Eyre ; but he succeeded in spite 
of enormous difficulties in 1841 ( Discoveries in 
Central Australia, 18451 In 1847 he became 
governor of New Zealand, in 1854 of St Vincent, 
and in 1862 of Jamaica. The negro outbreak 
there in 18C5 was suppressed with stern severity, 
martial law being proclaimed. A wealthy mulatto 
named Gordon, a Baptist, and member of the 
•Jamaica House of Assembly, was court-martialed, 
and hanged two days after, the sentence being 
confirmed by Eyre. A commission found that 
Gordon had been condemned on insufficient 
evidence, and Eyre was recalled. On his return 
ho was prosecuted by a committee including J. 
S. Mill; Cailyle, Charles Kingsley, and Sir R. 
Murchison promoted the Eyre defence fund. The 
prosecution failed ; and in 1872 the government 
refunded Eyre the costs of his defence. He died 
30th November 1901. Mir.J 

Eyton, Robert William (1815-81), author of 
The Antiquities of Shropshire, was born at Welling- 
ton vicarage, and from 1841 to 1863 was rector of 
Ryton, also m Shropshire. 

Ezekiel, Hebrew prophet, was carried captive 
to Mesopotamia by Nebuchadnezzar about 599 
b.c. The text of the Bible book still accepted as 
mainly his is conupted by glosses, and has been 
retouched by later hr da See Comill’s recon- 
structed text (1886), Ewald’s and other works ou 
the prophets, and commentaries by Havernick, 
Hitzig, Fairbairn, Kliefotli, Hengstenberg, Keil, 
Schioder, and Davidson. 

Ezra, the Scribe, was living in Babylon during 
the reign of Artaxenes Longimanus, who com- 
missioned him to lead a band of his fellow- 
countrymen from Babylon to Jerusalem (458 
b.c.), there to reorganise the returned Jewa He 
is believed to have arranged the books of the 
Mosaic law (the Pentateuch) as it is now. The 
book which bears his name was anciently and 
justly regarded as forming one book with 
Nehenuah ; and in their present shape Ezra and 
Nehemiah are simply the continuation of Chroni- 
cles. See Wellhausen’s Prolegomena (trans. 1885), 
Robertson Smith’s The Old Testament in the Jevrish 
Church (1881), commentaries by Bertheau, Keil, 
Schultz, and Neteler (1877), and the introductions 
by Rosenzweig (1876) and Sayce (2d ed. 1887). 


s f^ PfTABER, Cecilia. See Caballero. 

JCigv* Faber, Frederick William, hymn- 
Jr )L writer, was bom at Calverley in York- 
shire, 28th June 1814, passed from 
' Shrewsbury School to Harrow, and 
thence to Balliol College, Oxford, and in 1884 
was elected a scholar of University College, 
in 1837 a fellow. Already he had come under 
the influence of Newman, and in 1845, after 
three years’ tenure of the rectory of Elton in 
Huntingdonshire, he followed him into the fold 
of Rome. He founded a community of conv erts 
at Birmingham— ‘ the Wilfridians/ he himself 


’ * Brother Wilfrid, from his Life of St Wilfrid 

B . With lus companions he Joined in 1848 
ratory of St Philip Neri ; next year a branch 
under his care was established in London, and 
finally located at Brompton in 1854, where he 
died. 26th September 1863. Faber wrote many 
theological works ; but his fame will rest upon 
his hymns— ‘The Pilgrims of the Night,’ ‘The 
Land beyond the Sea,’ Ac. A collection of 150 
of them was published in 1862. See the Lives 
by J. E. Bowden (1869 ; new ed, 1892) and his 
brother, F. A. Faber (1869). 

Faber, Georoe Stanley (1778-1854), Anglican 
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divine, and uncle of tlie preceding, was born at 
Calverley vicarage, near Bradford, was fellow and 
tutor of Lincoln College, Cambridge, Barnpton 
Lecturer (1801), rector of Stockton-on-Tees, and 
master of Sherburn Hospital near Durham. Of 
his numerous theological works, those upon 
prophecy have enjoyed the greatest popularity 

Faber, John (1084-1750), mezzotint-engraver, 
like his father, John Faber (c. 1600-1721). His 
chief works are the portraits of the 4 Kit-Cat 
Club ' and * The Beauties of Hampton Court.’ 

Fabius, the name of a patrician family of 
Rome. In 481 b.c. the Fabii were decoyed into an 
ambuscade by the Veientes, and, save one mem- 
ber, the entire gens of 800 men was put to the 
sword — Quintus Fabius Rullianus, general m 
the second Sammte war, was dictator (315), censor 
(304), and six tunes consul.— Quintus Fabius 
Maximus Verrucosus, live times consul and 
twice censor, was elected dictator (221) after the 
Roman defeat at Trasimeuus, and by his tactics 
in the second Punic war was known as Cunctator 
(‘ Delayer’). Avoiding a great battle, he carried 
on guerilla warfare and allowed Rome to muster 
her forces. He died in 203.— Cunctator Fabius, 
sumamed Pietor, executed in 302 upon the walls 
of the temple of Salus the earliest known Roman 
painting.— His grandson, Quintus Fabius Pictor, 
was the first Roman historian. 

Fabre, Ferdinand (1S80-98), novelist, born at 
B£darieux, wrote L'Abbi Tigrane (1873), &c. 

Fabre, Jean Henri (1823-1915), entomologist 
(the * Insects' Homer '), bom at St L6on, Aveyron, 
taught and studied in Provence. 

Fabre d’£glantine, Philippe Franqois Na- 
zaire (1750-94), French dramatist, poet, revolu- 
tionist, born at Carcassonne, was guillotined. 

Fabretti, Rafaello (1619-1700), Roman arche- 
ologist, held various papal offices. 

Fabriano, Gentile da (1370?-1428?), Italian 
painter, born at Fabriano. [Fah-bree-ah.’ no.) 

Fabrlaius, David (1564-1603), astronomer, was 

S istor at Resterhaave and Osteel in East Fries- 
nd.— His son Joannes (1587-1015), an M.D , 
discovered the sutra spots and its revolution. 

Fabricius, or Fabrizio, Girolamo (1537-1619), 
anatomist, born at Acquapendente near Orvieto, 
was from 1502 professor of Anatomy at Padua. 
Harvey was one of his pupils. He discovered the 
valves of the veins in 1574. His Overa Chirurgtca 
(1017) passed through seventeen editions. 

Fabricius, Johann Albert (1068-1780), the 
modern founder of the history of classical litera- 
ture and bibliography, was born at Leipzig, and 
from 1093 lived as a schoolmaster at Hamburg. 

Fabricius, Johannes Christian (1745-1808), 
one of the founders of scientific entomology, 
was born at Tondern in Sleswick, and in 1775 
became professor of Natural History at Kiel. 
His classification of insects is based upon tho 
structure of the mouth. 

Fabro'ni, Angelo (1782-1803), wrote Vital 
Italorum Doctrina ExceUentlum (1778-1805), be- 
sides separate biographies of Lorenzo and Cosmo 
de’ Medici (1788> 

Fabyau, Robert, English chronicler, was a 
clothier in London, where he was sheriff in 1493, 
and died 28th February 1:513. His history, The 
New Chronicles of England and France (1516), 
eomes down in its second edition (1683) to the 


death of Henry VII. From the accession of 
Richard I. it takes the form of a London 
chiomcle, as such its chief value. The best 
edition is that by Sir Henry Ellis (1811). 

Foociolatl, Jacopo (1682-1769), professor at 
Padua, brought out (1715-19) a new edition of 
the Lexicon Undecirti Lingua-nun, in its first form 
the work of Ambrose Calepino (1502). In this 
undertaking he was assisted by his pupil and 
brother • professor, Egidio Forcellini (1688- 
1768), to whom is mainly owing the conception 
of a totally new Latin dictionary. This Facciolati 
continued till his death, and it finally ai 
m 1771 (new ed by De Vit, 1858-87; Eng. ed. 
1826). See Lives by Ferrari (1799) and Gennari 
(1818). [ Fatsh-o-lah-tee .] 

Faed, John (1819-1902), a Scottish painter, 
was born at Burley Mill, near Gateliouse-of-Fleet, 
Kirkcudbrightshire. In 1841 he went to Edin- 
burgh, and was elected au A.RS.A. in 1847, an 
R a A. 1111851. [Faid. J 

Faed, Thomas (1826-1900), brother of the pre- 
ceding, was born at Builey Mill, and in 1842 
began to study m Edinburgh. He was made an 
A.R.S.A. m 1849, when lie pi od need ‘Scott and 
his Friends at Abbotsford,’ which was engraved 
by his brother James Faed. In 1852 he removed 
to London, where his 4 Mithei less Bail n ’ was pro- 
duced in 1855. Later works weie ‘From Dawn 
to Sunset,’ 4 iiaith Faither and Mither,’ and ‘The 
Last o’ the Clan.' Faed was made an A 11 A. in 
1859, an R.A. in 1864, but resigned in 1893. 

Faguot, ISmii.e, French literary critic, born in 
1847 at I^a Roche sur Yon, Vendee, after teaching 
in vanous lycees became professor of French 
Literature at the Sorbonne in 1S90, and was 
elected to the Acad6mie in 1900. He died June 7, 
1916. 

Fahrenheit, Gabriel Daniel (1686-1736), 
physicist, was born at Danzig, About 1714 he 
first used quicksilver instead of spirits of wme 
for thermometers. He fixed his fieeziiig-pomt 
at 3T to avoid negative measurements. In 1724 
he was elected F.R.S. [Fah'ren-hUe.] 

Faidherbe, Louis L£on C6sar, general, was 
born at Lille, 3d June 1818, and served in Algiers 
and Guadeloupe. As governor of Senegal (1854) 
he greatly extended the frontiers of his province 
(1858-61). Gambetta gave him the command of 
the army of the North. After ithstanding Man- 
teuffel’s attack (23d December) he was defeated 
near St Quentin on 19th January 1871. After the 
peace he was despatched by the French govern- 
ment to Egypt to study the monuments, and he 
died in Paris, 28th September 1889. He pub- 
lished useful books on Numidian and Phoenician 
inscriptions (1870-74), the anthropology of Algiers 
and the French Soudan (1874-84), a work on 
StnAgal (1889), and treatises on the Foulah (or 
Poul) and Berber languages (1875-77), besides 
Campagne de I'Arntfe du Noid (1871). [Fai-deitf, 1 

Falrbairn, Andrew Martin (1838-1912), theo- 
logian, born at Inverkeithnig, studied at Edin- 
burgh and in Germany, and preached In Aberdeen 
until his theological writings earned him in 1878 
the principalshin of the Airedale Congregational 
College at Bradford. In the same year he was 
made D.D. His brilliant essays in the Contem- 
porary Review attracted attention, and works 
such as Studies in the Philosophy of Religion and 
History (1876), Christianity in the First and 
Nineteenth Centuries (1888), Religion in History 
and in the Life of To-day (1884), and Christ in 
Modern Theology (1S94) established his reputation- 
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In 1888-1909 he was principal of Mansfield College 
(Congregational), Oxford. See Life by Selbie(1914). 

Fair balm, Sir William, engineer, was bom 
at Kelso, 19th February 1789. He was appren- 
ticed (1804) to an engine-wright in a colliery at 
North Shields, where he studied mathematics, 
and made acquaintance with George Stephenson. 
In Manchester (1817) he took a lead in making 
iron boats ; and his works at Millwall, London 
(1885-49), turned out hundreds of vessels. For 
the Menai tubular bridge (Robert Stephenson’s 
idea) Fairbairn invented the rectangular tube 
ultimately adopted ; and he erected a thousand 
bridges upon this principle. He aided Joule and 
Thomson (Lord Kelvin) in 1851 in investigations, 
and guided the experiments of the government 
committee (1861-65) on the use of iron for delen- 
Bive purposes. A chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour, he was created a baronet in 1809. Ho 
died at Moor Park, Surrey, 18tli August 1874. See 
his Autobiography (1877). — His youngest brother, 
Sir Peter Fairbairn (1799-1861), from 1S28 was 
a machine-manufacturer in Leeds, of which he 
was mayor during 1857-59. 

Fairfax, Edward (c. 1580-1685), translator of 
Tasso, was a son (perhaps a natural son) of Sir 
Thomas Fairfax of Denton m Yorksline. His 
life was spent in literary pursuits at Fewston, 
near Otiey ; and his translation of Tasso’s Gem - 
salemme Llberata (1000) has been universally 
praised. His Discourse of Witchcraft (1021) was 
published by Monckton Millies in the Miscellanies 
of the Philobiblon Society (1S5S-59). 

Fairfax, Thomas, Lord, parliamentary gene- 
ral, was the son of Ferdinando, Lord Fan fax, and 
was born 17th January 1612, at Denton, Yorkshire. 
From 1629 he served in Holland, under Lord 
Vere, whose daughter Anne he niamed (1637). 
In the Civil War (from 1642) he was general of 
parliamentary horse; and, distinguished especi- 
ally at Marston Moor (1644), was in 1645 ap- 
pointed to succeed Essex m the supreme com- 
mand. In 1650, on Fairfax's refusal to march 
against the Scots, who had proclaimed Cliailes 11. 
king, Cromwell was appointed commander-in- 
chief, and Fairfax withdrew into private life. 
After Cromwell’s death he gathered troops to 
assist Monk against Lambert ; and he was head 
of the commission despatched to the Hague 
in 1660 to arrange for the return of Charles II. 
He died at Nunapploton, Yorkshire, 12th Novem- 
ber 1671. Fairfax wrote works m prose and 
verse, including two memoirs on the Civil War 
See his Correspondence (1848-49); Life by Mai lc- 
ham (1870). — Thomas, sixth Loid Fairfax (1692- 
1782), went to America about 1746. His successoi s 
were U.S. citizens.— ^Albert Kirby (b. 1870) was 
recognised as twelfth Baion Fairfax in 1908. 

F&is&I (b. 1885), son of Husein, King of Ilejaz, 
aided Lord Allen by in the Great War, and be- 
came King of Itaq in 1921. 

Faithfull, Emii.y (1885-95), born at Headley 
Rectory, Surrey, in 1860 founded in London a 
piintiiu-house with women compositors, and was 
appointed printer and publisher in oidiuaiy to 
Her Majesty. In 1868 she started the Victona 
Magazine, advocating the claims of women to 
remunerative employment; and in 1868 she pub- 
lished Change upon Change , a novel. 

Faithome, William (1616-91), engraver, whose 
works were catalogued by Fagan in 1888. 

Falb, Rudolf, bom at Obdach in Styria, 18th 
April 1888, was trained for the priesthood, but 
took to science, had written on astronomy aud 


meteorology, and from Berlin issued half-yearly 
weather prognostications till he died, Oct. 1, 1903. 

Falcone, Aniello (1600-1665), founded a school 
of painters at Naples. [Fal-ko’neh.) 

Falconer, Hugh, paleontologist, was born at 
Forres, 29th February 1808. He graduated M D. 
at Edinburgh m 1829, joined the Bengal medical 
service, became (1832) keeper of the botanic gar- 
den at Sahdranpur, and discovered many fossils 
in the Siwahk lulls. He made the first experi- 
ments in growing tea in India. Back in England 
for his health (1842), he wrote on Indian botany 
and palaeontology, arranged Indian fossils in the 
Biitish Museum and East India House, and pre- 
pared his great illustrated folio, Fauna Antigua 
Sivalensis (1846-49). He returned to India in 
1847 as superintendent of the botanic garden 
and professor of Botany at Calcutta, came home 
m 1855, and died in London, 31st July 1865. His 
Falcrontological Memoirs and Notes were published 
in 1868. 

Falconer, Ion Keith (1856-87), orientalist, 
missionary, and athlete, was third son of the 
Earl of Kmtore. While at Cambridge he begau 
evangelistic work, continued at Mile End in 
London A keen cyclist, he defeated the then 
fastest rider m the woild (1878), and rode 
from Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s. Lord 
Almoner’s professor of Arabic at Cambridge, he 
had settled at Shaikh Othman near Aden as a 
Free Church missionary, when he died of fever, 
10th May 1887. In 1885 he translated the Fables 
of Bidpai. See Memorials by Sinker (1888). 

Falconer, William, poet, was born in Edin- 
burgh on llth February 1782. A barber’s son, 
he went to sea, and before he was eighteen was 
shipwrecked otr Cape Colon ua m Gieece. The 
incidents of this voyage form the subject of Ins 
Shipwreck (1762). H then entered the royal 
navy, being appointed in 1709 purser on the 
Auroia tugate, which foundered with all hands 
near Capetow a about the end of December. His 
Demagogue is a satuo on Wilkes and Churchill 
(1764), and he was also author of the Universal 
Marine Dictionary (1769). 

Falguifcre, Aipkandre, sculptor and painter, 
was born at Toulouse in 1831 and died m 1900. 

Fallero, Marino, Venetian doge, was born 
about 1274. He defeated the Hungarians at 
Zaia in 1346, captured Capo d’lstria, was ambas- 
sador to Rome and Genoa, and was elected Doge 
of Venice in 1854. Next year Faliero conspired 
with the plebeians to assassinate the oligarchs 
and make himself ruler of Venice ; but the con- 
spiracy was beliayed, and Falieio was ai rested 
and beheaded on the 17th of April 1355. His fate 
is the theme of tragedies by Byron and Swill- 
hut lie. [Fah-lee-ay'ro.] 

Falk, Adalbert (1827-1900), Prussian states- 
man, boin at Metschkau, Silesia, as minister of 
Public Worship (1872-79) was instrumental in 
carrying the May laws (1878-75) against the 
hierarchical supremacy of the Church of Rome. 

Falkenhayn, Erich von (1861-1922), German 
General, Prussian War Minister (1918), chief of 
General Staff (Dec. 1914 to Aug. 1916), duected 
the ‘push’ against Warsaw in 1915, and com- 
manded in the iuvasioii of Rumania, 1916-17. 

Falkland, Lucius Cary, Viscount, was bora 
probably at Burford, Oxfordshire, in 1610, sou of 
Sir Henry Cary, created Viscount Falkland in the 
Scottish peerage in 1620, the well-meaning but 
unfortunate lord-deputy of Ireland from 1623 to 
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1629. He was educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, succeeded to his maternal giandfuther’s 
property at nineteen, and soon alter married 
Letice, daughter of Sir Richard .Morrison. He 
next crossed to Holland to volunteer into the 
fervice of the young republic, but soon returned 
to devpte himself to study, especially of Gieek. 
His father's death in 1633 gave him the title, and 
after a time he settled down in his house at Tew, 
in Oxfordshire, to a severe course of study, and 
to that convivium philosophicum which Claien- 
don described with so peculiar a cliaint. i Hither 
came constantly the brightest intellects of the 
university, but sixteen miles distant, as well as 
the poets and wits from London. In the group 
of closest intimacy Claiendon enumerates Shel- 
don, Morley, Hammond, Earle, and Chilling- 
worth, and to these may be added John Hales 
and the histoiian himself. To this period 
belong Falkland’s pleasing but not sti iking 
poems, editod by A. B. Cirosart in 1S71. His 
Discourses of Infallibility, and the longer Reply to 
the Answer thereto , are a truer index to what lay 
closest to his heart. For some years high think- 
ing entirely occupied Falkland’s mind, but m 
1639 he accompanied Essex in the expedition 
against the Scots. After his return he entered 
parliament as member for Newport (Isle of 
Wight), and distinguished himself by his ar- 
dour and eloquence in behalf of constitutional 
liberty. In his alarm at the threatening domina- 
tion of an intolerant Presbytenanism, he found 
himself reluctantly compelled to take the king’s 
side, although nmti noting his character; m 1642 
he accepted the secretaryship of state, and when 
war broke out gave his sword loyally to the 
king He was killed at Newbmy, 20th Septem- 
ber 1643. Though sensitive and noble-minded, 
he remorselessly persecuted Straffoid to death. 
See Clarendon, both in the History and the Life; 
S. II. Gardiner’s History; Tulloch’s Rational 
Theology (1872) ; and the Life and Times by J. A. R. 
Marriott (1907). 

Falla, Manor i. df, composer of ballets, operas, 
&c., born at Cadiz in 1876. [Fa'ya.] 

Falleraleben. See Hoifmann, August. 

Fallidres, Armand, French President (1906-13), 
was bom at Agen in 1841, and became an advocate, 
deputy, preinier(1883), and piesidentof the senate, 
1899-1906. 

Fallmarayer, Jakob Piiilipp (1790-1861), bom 
at Tschotsch in the Tyrol, m 1826 became 
professor of Histoiy and Philology at Landshut. 
He wrote on the empire of Trebizond (1827) ami 
on the Morea (1830-36). He insisted that the 
modern Greeks are mainly Slavonic in ougin. 
See his works, with Life (1861). [Fal-mer-Ver. J 

Fallopius, Gabriel (1623-62), became professor 
of Anatomy at Pisa (1548)aud Padua (1551), studied 
specially the bones and the organs of generation ; 
the Fallopian tube connecting the ovaries with 
the uterus is named after him. 

Falloux, Frederic A lfred Pierre, Comte de 
(1811-80), was born at Angeis. A liberal Catholic, 
he drew attention by two legitimist woiks - 
L’HUtoire de Louis XVI. (1840) and L'Histoire de 
Saint PU V * (1844). In 1846 he was chosen 
deputy for the department Mail le-et- Loire. When 
Louis Napoleon became president, Falloux was 
minister of Public Instruction for ten months ; 
but after the coup d’itat he retired from public 
life. He was a member of the French Academy, 
His writings include Souvenirs de Charitt (1857) 
and M&HtatUms et PrUres (1868). [Fal-loo'.] 


Falstaff. See Oldcastle and Fastolf. 

Faneuil, Peter, merchant in Boston, U.S., was 
born at New Rochelle, N.Y., in 1700, ancl died in 
1743. He built the Faneuil Hall in Boston, known 
as ‘ the cradle of American liberty' (1742), and 
presented it to the town. [Popularly Fun'nel.) 

Fanshawe, Catherine Maria (1765-1884), a 
poetess, heiress, and draughtswoman ; her best- 
known effusion the riddle on H, ‘ 'Twas whispered 
in heaven/ Ac. 

Fanshawe, Sir Richard, bom at Ware Park, 
Hertfordshire, in 1608, studied at Jesus College, 
Cambridge, and went abroad to study languages. 
In the civil war he sided with the king, and while 
at Oxford married in 1644 the lively and brave 
Anne Harrison (1625-80). In 1648 he became trea- 
surer to the navy under Prince Rupert, in 1651 was 
taken prisoner at Woicester, and on Cromwell’s 
doath withdrew to the Continent. After the 
Uestoiation he was appointed ambassador at the 
courts of Portugal and Spain, and died suddenly 
at Madrid, 26th June 1666. He tianslated Horace, 
Guai ini's Pastor Fido, Camoens’s Msiad, &e. Lady 
Fansliawe's chainung Memoirs , first printed in 
1829, weie edited by H. C. Fanshawe in 1907. 

Fantin-Latour, Ionace Henri Jean Theodore 
(1836-1904), painter and lithographer, was bom 
at Grenoble. His portrait groups and Ins flower 
studies are most noteworthy. [Foitf-tanfl-La-toor ] 

Faraday, Michael, chemist and natural philos- 
opher, was bom, a blacksmith’s son, at Newing- 
ton Butts near London, Sept. 22, 1791. Appren- 
ticed to a bookbinder, lie devoted his leisuie 
to science In 1813 Sir H. Davy engaged him 
as his assistant at the Royal Institution ; and 
with him he visited the Continent. On their re- 
turn Davy coniided to Faiaday the performance 
of experiments, which led to tho condensation of 
gases into liquids by pressure. In 1827 he suc- 
ceeded to Davy's chair of Chemistiy m the Royal 
Institution ; and he was created D C.L in 1832. 
His tieatise on Chemical Manipulat ion (1827 ; 2d 
etl. 1842) is even now a very valuable book of refer- 
ence. His suggestions as to the preparation of 
the lungs for diving and the ventilation of light- 
house lamps are notable, as are also Ins letter on 
table-turning and his lecture on mental educa- 
tion. The most prominent of his publications on 
physical science were on the condensation of the 
gases, limits of vaporisation, optical deceptions, 
acoustical figures, re-gelation, relation of gold 
and other metals to light, and conservation of 
force. His Christmas lectin es at the Royal 
Institution, though the subjects were often most 
abstruse, charmed and attracted all classes of 
hearers. Besides his lectures on The N on-metallic 
Elements and on The Chemical History of a Candle , 
we have his Various Forces in Nature. But the 
great work of Ins lile is the series of Experi- 
mental Researches on Electricity , published in the 
Philosophical Transactions during forty years and 
more. The following are almost all discoveries 
of the first importance : Induced electricity 
(1831); the electrotonic state of matter (1881); 
identity of electricity from different sources 
(1833); equivalents in electro-chemical decom- 
position (1834) ; electrostatic induction— specific 
inductive capacity (1838) ; relation of electric and 
magnetic forces (1888); the electricity of the 
Gymnotus (1839); hydro-electricity (1848); mag- 
lietic rotatory polarisation (1846), effected by 
means of the optical glass ; diamagnetism (1846- 
49); relation or gravity to electricity (1861) ; and 
atmospheric magnetism (1851). Faraday, who 
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had received a pension in 1885, was in 1858 given 
a house in Hampton Court. In 1802, as adviser 
to the Trinity House, lie advocated the use of 
magneto-electric light in lighthouses. A devout 
Christian, a member of the body called Saude- 
manians or Glassites, he died at Hampton Court, 
25th August 1867. See Lives by Tyndall (1808; 
5th ed. 1894), Bence Jones (1870), J. H. Glad- 
stone (1872), and W. Jerrold (1891). 

Fartl, Guillaume, Swiss Reformer, 'was born 
in 1489 at Gap in Dauphin^, and studied at Paris. 
A convert to Protestantism, he in 1524 sustained 
at Basel thirty Protestant theses. After being 
twice compelled to leave Geneva, he once mote 
entered it in 1534 ; and in 1535 the town-council 
proclaimed the Reformation. The organisation of 
the Genevan Church was undertaken by Calvin, 
and the seventy of the ecclesiastical discipline 

J iroduced a reaction, so that in 1538 the two Re- 
ormers were expelled from the city. In 1557, 
along with Beza, Faiel was sent to the Protestant 
princes of Germany to implore their aid for the 
Waldenses; and he next laboured m the Jura 
Mountains. When about seventy he married a 
young wife. In 1560 he was in Dauphm6 preach- 
ing against Catholicism ; and in 15G1 lie was 
thrown into prison. He died at Neuchatel, 13th 
September 1 565. See Lives by Kirchhofer(Gernian, 
1831-33), Goguel (French, 1873), F. Devan (English, 
4th ed. 1893); and two works m Fiench and in 
German by E. Schmidt (1834 and 1860) 

Fargus, Frederick John. See Conway. 
Faria y Sousa, Manuel dk (1590-1649), born 
near Pombeiro, was in 1631-34 secretaiy to the 
Spanish embassy at Rome. He wrote on Portu- 
guese history and possessions, and on Camoens, 
about two hundred Portuguese sonnets and 
twelve eclogues, and three tieatises on poetry — 
Manuel Sevehin de Faria (1583-1655) was a 
learned numismatist. [ Far-ce'a ee So’za. J 

Farina, Johann Maria (1685-1760), a native 
of Piedmont who settled m Cologne in 1709, and 
invented Eau-de-Cologne. 

Farlnelli, Carlo. See Broschi. 

Farington, Joseph (1747-1821), painter and 
R.A. potentate, born at Leigh, kept an invaluable 
diary, discovered in a ganet in 1921. It was 
edited by J. Greig. 

Farinl, Luigi Carlo (1812-66), statesman, botn 
near Ravenna, practised medicine, but in 1841 
had to leave the Papal States for Turin. The 
amnesty called him to Rome m 1846, where 
he became an under-secrotary for Home Affairs, 
and held office urnlor Rossi. In 1851 he became 
minister of Public Instruction in Piedmont, in 
1859 provisional-' govornor of Modena, in 1SC1 
minister of Commerce in Cavour’s last cabinet, 
and he was himself premier from December 1862 
till the following March. Ills 11 Stato Romano 
was translated into English by Mr Gladstone 
(1861-54) ; his Stona d’ Italia is a continuation of 
Bo t tar's work. [Far-ee’-nee ] 

Farieon, Benjamin Leopold, novelist, was 
born in England of Jewish ancestry in 1833, and 
spent some years in Australia and at Dunedin as 
journalist. Before his death in 1903 lie had pub- 
lished upwards of thirty works — Joshua Marvel , 
In a Stiver Sea, Toilers of Babylon, &c. 

Farley, James Lewis (1828-85), born in Dublin, 
lived much in, and wrote much on, Turkey. 

Farmer, Anthony, the ne’er-do-weel Catholic 
convert whom James II. tried to get made presi- 
dent of Magdalen College, Oxford (1687). 


Farmer, John (c. 1565-c. 1605), English com- 
poser, was organist of Christ Church Cathedral, 
Dublin, and is chiefly noted for madrigals. 

Fanner, Richard, D.D. (1735-97), born at 
Leicester, in 1753 entered Emmanuel College. 
Cambridge, graduated four years later, and 
became classical tutor. He served the curacy of 
Swavesey, nine miles from Cambridge, joined the 
Literary Club, and helped Johnson with Cam- 
bridge notes for his Lives of the Poets. His only 
woik, the once famous Essay on the Learning oj 
Shakespeare (1767), showed that the great drama- 
tist derived Ins knowledge of the ancients from 
tianslations. Ho was successively master oi 
Emmanuel (1775), chief-librarian to the university 
(1778), and prebendary at Lichfield (1780), Canter- 
bury (1782), and St Paul’s (1788). 

Farnborough, Lord. See May. 

Farnese, an illustrious Italian family.— Ales- 
sandro, raided to the papal see m 1534 as Paul 
III., iounded the duchy of Parma and Piacenza. — 
Alessandro (1546-92), son of the second duke, 
and one of the most skilful generals of his age, 
distinguished himself at Lepanto (1571), as 
goxornor of the Spanish Netherlands captured 
Antwerp (1585), and compelled Henry IV. of 
France to raise the siege of Pans (1590).— K liz a- 
be i it (1692-1766) became the wife of Philip V of 
Spain m 1714, and warmly suppoi ted Alberom’s 
policy (Life by Armstiong, 1892) —The three an- 
tique sculptures (the Farnese Hercules, Flora, 
and Bull) were removed about 1790 fiom the Far- 
ticse Palace at Rome to Naples. [Far-nay , zeh.\ 

Farquhar, George, was born at Londonderry 
in 1C78, and educated at Trinity College, Dublin. 
He next became an actor at one of the Dublin 
theatres, but pro\ed an indifferent performer. 
The accidental wounding of a brother-performer 
so shocked him Up f < he quitted the boards, went 
to London, and shortly after received a commis- 
sion in a regiment stationed m 1 1 eland. His 
first comedy, Love and a Bottle (1698), proved a 
success. His Constant Couple (1700) met with a 
brilliant reception, and to it he wrote a sequel, 
Sir llai'ry Wxldair. In 1703 he produced The In- 
constant , founded on the Wild-goose Chase of 
Beaumont and Fletcher. Having married m the 
same year, he fell into pecuniary difficulties, sold 
his commission, and, struggling with adverse 
fortune, succumbed, and died in April 1707. 
During Ins last illness he wrote the best of Ins 
plays, The Beaux’ Stmtagem, and died while its 
wit and invention were making the town roar 
with delight. The Recruiting Officer had been 
produced with success m 1706. Farquhar, though 
coai so, is one of the best of our comic dramatists, 
and possesses on the whole moie variety ana 
character than any of his compeers. See Ewald’s 
edition of his Dramatic Works (1893). [Far'-kar.] 

Farr, William, D.C.L ,C.B.,statistician,bornat 
Kenley, Shropshire, 80th November 1807, studied 
medicine and worked at medical statistics. En- 
tcung the Registrar-general's Office in 1838, he 
became superintendent of the statistical depart- 
ment, retired m 1880, and died 14th April 1883. 
His chief books are Tables of Lifetimes, Annuities, 
and Premiums (1864), English Reproduction Table 
(1880), and Net Premiums for Insurance against 
Fatal Accident (1880). See Memoir by Humphreys 
prefixed to his Vital Statistics (1885). 

FaTragut, David Glasgow, American sea- 
man, was born of Spanish origin, near Knoxville, 
Tennessee, 5th July 1801. Entering the navy hi 
1810, he became captain in 1855. In the civil 
war he commanded the armament fitted out (1861) 
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tar the capture of New Orleans. The approach to 
the city was strongly defeuded by batteries and 
a Confederate fleet, and Farragut bombarded 
them for six days without effect ; but at length, 
during the darkness, be forced the rivei, de- 
stroyed the Confederate vessels, and enterod the 
city on 26th April. On 6th August 1804 he 
destroyed the enemy’s gunboats m Mobile Bay; 
and a few days later Mobile surrendeied He 
was made vice-admiral, the grade being created 
for him by congress, as was also that of adninal 
(1866). He died 14th August 1870. See Lives by 
his son (1879) and Malian (1892). 

Farrant, Richard (1530-85), musician, was 
organist of St George’s Chapel and of the Chapel 
Royal. His name is best known by the anthem, 
‘Lord, for Thy tender mercies’ sake,’ which, 
however, seems certainly not to be his He 
actually composed a morning and evening service, 
two anthems, and paits of other services. 

Farrar, Freleric William, D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury, was boin m Bombay, 7th August 
1831, and graduated at London University and 
at Cambridge, where he was fourth classic. Or- 
dained in 1854, he was for many years a master 
at Harrow, and in 1871-76 head-master of Mail- 
borough College; in 1868 and 1874-75 he was a 
select preacher before the University of Cam- 
bridge, in 1869-73 honorary chaplain to the Queen, 
and afterwards a chaplain-in-ordmary. He be- 
came canon of Westminster and rector of St Mar- 
garet's in 1876, archdeacon of Westminster in 
1883, chaplain to the House of Commons in 1S90, 
and Dean of Canterbury in 1895. An eloquent 
preacher, a zealous temperance refonner, and a 
productive and popular writer, lie died 22nd 
March 1908. His writings included, besides arti- 
cles in magazines and encyclopedias, Eric (1858) 
and other stories of school-life, and eaily works 
on philology and education, The Witness of llistoi i/ 
to Chi ist (Hulsean Lectuies for 1870), The Life 
of Christ (1874), which passed through twohe 
editions in as many months ; a Life of St FauL 
(1879) ; Early Days of Christianity (1882) ; lhstoiy 
of Interpretation (Hampton Lectuies lor 1885); ! 
Lives of the Fathers (1889), and The Bible,, its 
Meaning and Supremacy (1897). One of sevcial 
volumes of sermons is his Eternal Hope (1878), 
denying the probability of eternal punishment. 
Darkness and Dawn (1892) is a stoij of Nero’s 
days, and Gathering Clouds (1895) ol Chrysostom’s. 

Farre, Arthur (1811-87), a great Loudon mid- 
wifery doctor, professor at King’s College 1841-02. 

Farren, William (1786-1861), an actor and 
actor’s son, and the father of the actor Henry 
Farren (c. 1826-60), as he, again, was of the bur- 
lesque actress, Miss Nelly Farren (1848-1904). 

Fa8toif, Sir John, was born about 1378 at 
Caistor near Yarmouth. He distinguished him- 
self at Agincourt (1415), and still more in the 
‘ Battle of the Herrings ’ (1429), so called because, 
while convoying supplies to the English be- 
siegers of Orleans, he formed a laager of herring- 
barrels, and beat off a whole Frencli army. 
Lpter in Hie same year he was less successful 
against Joan of Arc, and at Patay, according to 
Monstrelet, displayed such cowardice that the 
Duke of Bedford stripped him of his Garter. 
This, however, is Questionable ; he rather seems 
to have retained all his honours till in 1440 he 
came home to Norfolk, and in 1441 he was granted 
a pension of £20 * for notable and praiseworthy 
service and good counsel.’ His Norfolk life is 
mirrored faithfully in the Paston Letters , where 
yfp see him adding to hia broad possessions, 


heaping up riches, building a huge new castle at 
Caistor— a bard old man, yet not without love of 
learning and the Church. He died 6th November 
1459. His identification with ‘ Sir John Falstaff 1 
is at least incomplete, for Oldcastle (q.v.) was 
certainly Shakespeare’s prototype. 

Fa tima, the only daughter of Mohammed, was 
the wife of Ali ; from them are descended the 
Fatimites, who ruled over Egypt and North Africa 
(969-1171), and later over Syria and Palestine. 

Faucher, L£on, publicist and statesman, was 
born at Limoges, 8th September 1808. From 
1830 to 1842 he was editor of the Temps and other 
newspapers, and wrote for the Revue des Deux 
Mondes a series of articles on the industrial con- 
dition of England, collected as Etudes sur V Angle- 
terre (2 vols. 1845). Alter the revolution of 1848 
he was elected to the Constituent and Legislative 
Assemblies. When Louis Napoleon was chosen 
president, Faucher became minister of Public 
Works, and subsequently minister of the In- 
terior ; after the coup d'Hat he withdrew from 
political life. He died at Marseilles, 14th Decem- 
ber 1854. See his Life (1876). [. Fo'shay .) 

Fauclt, Helen. See Martin, Lady. 

Fauntleroy, Henry, forger, was born in 1785, 
and at fifteen enteied the London banking-house 
of Marsh, Sibbald & Co. Ilis father had been 
one of the original founders, and on his death 
in 1807 the son became a partner, and ere long 
almost its sole manager. In 1824 it was dis- 
covered that the signatures of two trustees for 
£1000 had been forged in 1820 for the purpose 
ol selling the stock, while Fauntleroy had been 
paying the dividends regularly ever since. Much 
larger transactions of the same nature were dis- 
covered, and Fauntleroy was tried, condemned, 
and hanged 30tli November 1824. 

Faure, Franqois Felix, president of the 
French Republic, was born m Paris, 20th 
January 1841. A Roman Catholic, though of 
Protestant ancestry, and a Moderate Republican, 
he was quite a self-made man, having been first a 
journeyman currier m Touraino, but ultimately a 
ineichant and ship-owner at Havre. He served 
as a volunteer m the Franco-German war, in 
1881 became deputy for Ilavie, and, after holding 
posts in seveial administrations, m January 1895 
succeeded Casimir-Peiior as president. He died 
of apoplexy, 16tli Fehrmuy 1899. [>o».l 

Faur6, Gabriel (1845-1924), French composer, 
born at Pamiers, became maitie-de-chapelle (1877) 
and organ ist (1896) at La Madeleine, Paris, Uirectoi 
of the Conservatoire (1905-20) [Lo-iay.] 

Faurlel, Claude Charles (1772-1844), born at 
St Etienne, in 1799 was secretary under Fouclte, 
but resigned to devote himself to letters. Pro- 
fessor at the Sorbonne (1830), he published 
Histoire de la Gaule Mbridionale (1886), edited the 
Provencal rhymed chronicle on the crusade against 
the Albigenses (1837), and wrote Histoire de la 
Poisie Provengale (1840). See French Life by J. 
B. Galley (1909). [Fd-ree-el.] 

Faust. Johann. See Fust. 

Faustina, mother and daughter, wives of two 
of the noblest among the Roman emperors. The 
elder, Annla Galeria, usually spoken of as Faus- 
tina Senior, was the wife of Antoninus Pius, and 
died 141 a.d. ; the younger, Faustina Junior . was 
married to his successor, Marcus Aurelius Anto- 
ninus, and died in 175 a.d. Both, unless maligned 
by partisans, were notorious for profligacy, yet 
after death their memories were signally honoured 
by their forgiving husbands, 
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f*avart, CrtAttLEs Simon (1710-92), dramatist, 
Was born at Pans. In 1745 he, as director of the 
Optra Comique , and his wife made the first at- 
tempt to harmonise the actors’ costume with their 
impersonations. This excited the jealousy of the 
other theatres, and the Optra Comique was closed 
in its first year. After spending some time In 
Flanders in the army under Marshal Saxe, Favart 
returned to Pans and continued to write opeias. 
His most celebrated pieces are Le Coq da Village, 
Bastien et Bastienne , Ninette d la Cour, Les Trois 
Sultanes , and U Anglais a Bordeaux. See his 
Mtmoires et Correspondance (1809). [Fa-vahV.] 

Favre, Jules Claude Gabriel, was born at 
Lyons, 2lst March 1809, studied for the bar, and 
was engaged in the July revolution of 1830. 
After this ho took a prominent part in politics 
as an uncompromising republican. The coup 
d’itat closed his political career, and he returned 
to his profession. In 1858 he defended Orsmi , 
this procured Ins election to the Legislature for 
Paris, and ho became one of the leaders of the 
republicans against Napoleon III. In Septem- 
ber 1870, after the fall of the empire, he was 
appointed minister of Foreign Allairs, and in 
January 1871 settled the terms for the capitula- 
tion of the capital. He resigned oificc m July 
1871 , resumed practice at the bar, and died 20th 
Jan. 1880. See his Mtlavqes pohhqnes el httiraires 
(1882), and study by M. Red us (1912). [lah'vr'.) 

Fawcett, Henry, was born at Salisbury, 
26th August 1833, son of the mayor of the 
city, a decided Liberal. He went in 1852 to 
Cambridge, where m 1856 he graduated as 
seventh wrangler, and was elected to a fellow- 
ship at Trinity Hall, and commenced to read 
for the bar. In September 1858, when they 
were shooting, shots from his father’s gun 
entered both Fawcett’s eyes, totally blinding 
him. He was a candidate for parliament at 
Southwark in November 1860, and was defeated 
at Cambridge in 1863 by the Conservative candi- 
date. His Manual of Political Economy (often re- 
cdited) led to his election to the chair of Political 
Kconomy at Cambridge in 1863, a post which lie 
held until his death. Other writings are The 
Economic Position of the British Labourer and 
Protection and Free Trade. In 1864 he stood for 
Brighton, but was defeated ; but in 1865 lie was 
elected, and again in 1808. His independence of 
party ties was often misconstrued as half- 
hearted Liberalism. His so-called ‘Toa-ioom 
party virtually ensured the passing of Disraeli s 
Household Suffrage Bill of 1867. He urged 
forward measures for the abolition of religious 
tests at the universities, the extension of the 
Factory Acts to Agricultural children, the pro- 
motion of compulsory education, tho preservation 
of commons and open spaces, and the better 
government of India. He Wrongly opposed n 
1878 Gladstone’s Irish University Bill; and lie 
introduced a bill for the abolition of tests in 
Trinity College, Dublin. In 18 74 Faw c ett lost 
his seat for Brighton, but was elected for Hack- 
ney. He joined cordially with his party in 
opposing Beaconsfield’s policy on the Eastern 
question ; and continuing Ins work fo r Didia was 
popularly known as ‘the member for Hindustan. 
He opposed legislative restrictions upon the in- 
dustry of women, and was a warm supporter of 
their claims to representation. In lB80Fawcett 
was again elected for Hackney, and Gladstone 

offered him the Postniastcr-gener^ship. which he 

accepted. Here he carried 8 . ev ^ r , e ^^S 
Introduction of the parcel post, postal orders, and 


sixpenny telegrams. He died 6th November 
1884. See Uives by Sir Leslie Stephen (1885), 
W. Holt (1915). 

Fawcett, Dame Millicent, born (Garrett) at 
Aldeburgh, Suffolk, lltli June 1847, was wife of 
the above from 1867, and wrote Political Economy 
for Beqmners (1870), What I Bemember (1924), Ac. 
Keenly interested in the higher education of 
women and the extension of the franchise to 
her sex, she was made president of the Women’s 
Unionist Association in 1889, G B E. in 1925. A 
Bister was Mrs Gariett Anderson (q.v.); and Mrs 
Fawcett’s daughter Philippa in 1890 came out at 
Cambridge ‘above the senior wrangler.’ 

Fawkes, Francis (1720-77), poet and trans- 
lator, for twenty yeais vicar of Orpington in 
Kent ‘ The Brown Jug ' is hit. best-known piece. 

Fawkes, Guy, was born m York of Protestant 
parentage in 1570. Becoming a Catholic before 
lie was of age, he served in the Spanish army 
in the Netherlands 1593-1 G04, then ctossed to 
England at Catesby’s invitation Inspired with 
fanatical zeal lor his religion, he plotted with 
se\eial Catholic; gentlemen to blow up the king, 
lus ministers, and the members of both Houses 
of Parliament, 5th Noveml>er 1605. Taken with 
the match in his possession, he was tried and 
hanged 31st Jan 1606. fcee works by Jardme(lS57), 
lather Geiaid (1896), and S. R. Gai diner (1897). 

Fay, AndrAs (17SG-1S04), a Hungarian poet, 
play w light, and novelist, lived and died in 
Budapest. See Life by Eulelyi (1890). 

Faye, Hkrv£ Auguste Etienne (1814-1902), 
astronomer, born at Benoit-du-Sanlt, became in 
1873 piofessor of Astronomy at the Ecole Foly« 
technique, and in 187S director of the Pans Ob- 
servatory. Ill 1843 he discovered Faye's comet. 

Fazy, Jean Jam? , (1796-1S78), journalist and 
publicist, was born at Geneva, founded the Revue 
de Geneve, became the leading spirit in the Radical 
movement (1846), and until 1861 was the real 
ruler of Geneva, lie wrote a Histoinj of Geneva 
(1838 -40) and on constitutional law. [Pah-zee.) 

Fearon, Wilt iam Andrewes, D.I). (1841-1924), 
canon of Winchester (1906-20), m 1884-1901 head- 
master of Winchester School, was born at Assing- 
ton near Sudbuiy, from Winchester passed to 
New College, and, having taken a double first in 
1863, was elected a fellow. 

Fechner, Gustav Theodor (1801-87), became 
professor of Physics at Leipzig in 1834, working 
mainly at galvanism, electro-chemistry, and the 
theorv of colour. In 18S9, from disease of the 
eves lie abandoned these branches for philosophy 
and psycho-physics, or the study of the relations 
of nhysiology and psychology, expounded in his 
FJcmente der Psychophysvk (1860). Besides works 
on galvanism he wrote some books on belief and 
on the soul, and smaller miscellaneous works. 
For his psycho-physical law see Ward in Mind 
for 1876. See his Correspondence (1890), and 
Life by Kuntze (1891). [Fekh'iur.] 

Fechter, Charles Albert, actor, was born ir 
London, 23d October 1824. He was educated in 
France as a sculptor, but, making his debut on 
the stage in 1840, he soon was popular. In I860 
he appeared in London in an English version or 
Buy Bias , and next year astonished Londoners by 
his impersonations of Hamlet 
He became lessee of the Lyceum Theatre, P*ay* 
ing the chief part in most of the pieces produced. 
In 1869 and 1872 he paid visits to the United 
States, where he thenceforward remained. He 
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died at his farm near Quakertown, Pennsylvania, 
6th August 1879. [Fekh’ter. ] 

Feith, Rhltnvis, Dutch poet, was born 7tH 
February 1758. at Zwolle, became mayor of Zwolle 
in 1780, and died 8th February 1824. His Oden 
en Gedichten (1796-1810) are lyrical Of hm 
tragedies the best known are Thirza (17841, 
Johanna Gray (1791), and Ines de Castro (1793). 
His polished prose, Brieven (1784-94), contains 
much flue criticism. [Fit.] 

Felix, Antoniu9, or Claudius, a Roman pro- 
curator of Judaea in the time of the apostle Paul 
(Acts xxiv.), was a freed man of Claudius I. ami 
brother of his favourite Pallas. Josoplius says 
he cleared the country of robbers and suppressed 
the chaotic seditions of the Jews ; but his cruelty, 
lust, and greed were unbounded. Recalled in 62 
a.d , he narrowly escaped execution. 

Felix, the name of live popes.— Ff.lix I., who 
succeeded in 269, has been put, doubtfully, 
amongst the martyr n— Felix II. was the first 
antipope, being consecrated when Liberius was 
banished (356) for refusing to condemn Atha- 
nasius. When Liberius was restored (357) Felix 
retired; but he was ultimately regarded as a 
saint and martyr. — Under Felix III., pope in 
483-492, began the first disruption between the 
Churches of the Bast and West.— Felix IV. was 
appointed by Theodoric in 526, and died in 530.— 
For Felix V. see Amadeus. 

Felix, St, with his sister and fellow-sufferer 
Regula, the patron saint of Zurich. Early m the 
8d century he preached Christ there, and was 
beheaded on the site of the great cathedral — 
Another St Felix, a Burgundian, was first Bishop 
of Dunwieh from 631 to 647. 

Fell, John, Dean of Christ Church anti Bishop 
of Oxford, was born 23d June 1625, his father, l)r 
Samuel Fell (1584-1649), being also Dean of Christ 
Church, of which the boy became a student. He 
volunteered for the king, and with three others 
contrived to maintain the Church of England 
services during the Commonwealth ; at the 
Restoration he was made Canon and four months 
later Dean of Christ Church, royal chaplain, and 
D.D. He governed the college strictly, restored 
its buildings, was liberal to poor scholars, and did 
much to promote learning. In 1676 he became 
Bishop of Oxford, without giving up his deanery. 
He rebuilt the episcopal palace at Cuddesdon, and 
died 10th July 1686. * I do not like thee, Doctor 
Fell,' is ascribed to Tom Brown (q.v.). 

Fellows, Sir Charles, archaeologist, was born 
at Nottingham in 1799. He discovered (1838) the 
ruins of Xanthus, capital of Lycia in Asia Minor, 
and those of Tlos. His Journal written during 
an Excursion in Asia Minor (1839) had drawings 
of the architecture and sculpture, and copies of 
inscriptions. On another visit to Lycia in 1839 
he discovered the rums of thirteen cities, which 
be described in Discoveries in Lycia (1841). For 
the British Museum, Fellows went out to Lycia 
twice, in 1841-44, to select marbles, casts, Ac. 
Knighted in 1845, he died 8th November 1860. 

Felltham, Owen (c. 1602-68), author of Re- 
wolves, Divine , MoraU , Politicall (1620-28), was born 
In Suffolk, and lived at Great Billing, Northants. 

Felton, Cornelius Conway (1807-62), born at 
West Newbury, Mass., became in 1834 Eliot pro- 
fessor of Greek at Harvard College, and in 1800 
president. He published translations of modern 
European works and editions of Greek classics *, 
also Greece , Ancient and Modem 0867). 


Felton, John (c. 1695-1628), a Suffolk captain, 
the assassin of the Duke of Buckingham. 

Fdnelon, Franqois de Salignao de la Mothe, 
was born August 6, 1651, at the ch&teau de 
F&ielon in P£ngord. At twenty he entered the 
seminary of St Sulpice in Paris, and received 
holy orders in 1675. After Borne time spent in 
parochial duties, lie was in 1678 named director 
of an institution for women converts to the 
Catholic faith. Here he wrote De VEducation 
des F tiles ; and next he became head of a mission 
sent, on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
(1685), to preach among the Protestants of 
Poitou. In 1689 he was appointed by Louis 
XIV. preceptor of his grandson, the young Duke 
of Burgundy ; and as such wrote the Fables, the 
Dialogues of the Dead, and the History of the Ancient 
Philosophers He was presented by the king 
to the abbey of St Valery (1694) and to the arch- 
bishopric of Cambrai (1096). He had formed m 
1687 the acquaintance of the celebrated quietist 
mystic, Madame Guyon (q.v.); and, convinced 
of the unfairness of the outcry which made her 
responsible for the grosser quietism of Molinos, 
he advised hor to submit her book to Bossuet 
(q.v.). In the condemnation of the book by this 
prelate F6nelon acquiesced ; but, as Madame 
Guyon made a formal submission to the Church, 
he refused to join in any personal condemna- 
tion. Bossuet then prepared the Instruction; 
this Fenelon disapproved, and composed his own 
M oximes des Saints sur la Vie inteneure in de- 
fence of certain of Madame Guyon's doctrines. 
A fierce controversy ensued, and in the end 
F6neIon submitted his book to the judgment 
of the Holy See. But the controversy was 
maintained till the long-dolayed decision of the 
pope brought it to a close m 1G99, by a brief 
condemning the Maximes des Saints. The leadi- 
ness with which Fdnelon accepted this decision 
constitutes, in the eyes of his fellow-church- 
men, one of his highest titles to glory. F£ne- 
Ion’s TeUmaqne (1699) was regarded by the king 
as a masked satire upon his court. Louis's 
anger knew no bounds, and F6nelon was strictly 
restrained within his diocese. From this date 
he lived almost exclusively for his flock ; but 
in the revived Jansenistic dispute he engaged 
earnestly on the side of orthodoxy. He died 
January 7, 1715. The works of Fenelon are 
very voluminous, and on every variety of sub- 
jects — Dialogues des Morts , Dialogues sur V Elo- 
quence, Lettres sur Religion et Metaphysique , TraiU 
sur VExtstence de Ditv , a work on the temporal 
power of the popes, &c. His correspondence is 
very extensive. See Bausset’s edition of the 
Works (22 vols. 1821-24), his Histoire de Ftnelon 
(1808 ; new ed. 1862), the Correspondance (1827- 
29), and Gosseliu’s edition of the VVoiks (10 vols. 
Pans, 1851); the Chevalier de Ramsay’s Vie de 
Finelon (1723); Fenelon A Canibrai , by E. de 
Broglie (1884) ; monographs by Paul Janet (1896 ; 
trans. 1914), J. Lemaitre (1910), H. Br&nond 
(1910); English Lives by Mrs Lear (1876), Miss 
Sanders (1901), Viscount St Gyres (1901) ; Mine. 
Duclaux, The French Ideal (1911), Douen, in L’ In- 
tolerance de Fhielon (1872), accuses < F6nelon of 
cruelty towards the Protestants. [ Fay-n'lonP .] 

Fenn, George Manville (1881-1909), a popular 
and voluminous writer of novels, stories for boys. 
Ac., was bom in London. 

Fanning, Elizabeth (1792-1816), a London 
servant, hanged for attempting to poison her 
employers, though she to the last protested, 
and thousands believed in, her innooence. 
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Fenwick, Sir John (c. 1645-97), after serving 
In the army, m 1688 became Tory M.l\ for Nor- 
thumberland. He entered ardently Into the 
Assassination Plot, and in 1696, being committed 
to the Tower, made an artful confession involving 
several Whig leaders in the Jacobite intrigues. 
The only witness against him had been spirited 
out of the country, but the Whig party secured 
the passing of a bill of attainder under which he 
was beheaded. 

Ferdausi. See FIrdausi. 

Ferdinand the Catholic, V of Castile, IT. of 
Aragon ami Sicily, and III. of Naples, was born 
at Sos in Aragon, 10th March 1452, the son of 
John II. of Navarre and Aragon. In 1469 
lie married Isabella, sister of Henry IV. of 
Castile. On Henry’s death in 1474 most of the 
nobles lefused to acknowledge the legitimacy 
of his daughter Juana, and pioclauned Isabella 
and Ferdinand, who m 1479 emerged victorious 
from the civil war that ensued On the death 
of John (1479) the crowns of Aragon and Castile 
were united under Ferdinand and Isabella, Isa- 
bella retaining sole authority m Castilian affairs. 
Ferdinand’s talents found scope in his own king- 
dom, faction, robbery, and ontiage being nte 
throughout the country. The suppression of 
the banditti he accomplished by reorganising the 
santa hermandad, or ‘holy brotherhood,’ a kind 
of nnlitia-police, which also helped to bieak the 
power of the feudal aristocracy. The establish- 
ment of the Inquisition in 1478-80 hkewiso 
helped to lessen tne nobles’ influence ; and Fer- 
dinand increased his power by vesting m him- 
self the grand-masteiship of the military orders. 
In all his schemes he was ably seconded by his 
queen and by Cardinal Xnnenes. The year 1492 
opened with the fall of Granada, which marked 
the end of the long struggle with the Moors ; 
and in August Columbus set sad from Palos. 
The Jews were immediately expelled from the 
conquerod kingdom ; and, a few years niter, the 
privileges secured to the Moois were faithlessly 
withdrawn, baptism or exile being ottered as 
alternatives. By these two acts the most in- 
dustrious and civilised inhabitants of the Penin- 
sula were driven from it. The discovery of 
America gave Spain for a time supremacy on 
both sides of the Atlantic. From France Fer- 
dinand recovered by treaty the counties of 
Rousillon and Cerdagno (now the Pyren£es- 
Orientaies); m 14% he formed the Holy League 
with the pope, the emperor, Milan and Venice, 
and ultimately England, under which Gonsaho 
de Cordova twice drove the French out of 
Naples, the second time in 1508, after which it 
remained in Ferdfftand's possession. 

In 1504 Isabella died, and Ferdinand at once 
had -his insane daughter Juana proclaimed queen 
of Castile, and himself regent. In 1505 he mai- 
ried Germaine de Foix, a niece of Louis XII. 
of France. After Isabella’s death he was com- 
pelled to reverse Ids former policy and buy off 
French claims on Naples, besides being frequently 
In straits for money, so that he was for some time 
unable to complete the dowry required to seeme 
the marriage of his daughter Catharine with 
Henry, Prince of Wales. But he took part in 
the league of Cambrai against Venice in 1508, 
conquered Oran in 1509, and in 1512 made him- 
self master of Navarre — thus becoming monarch 
of Spain from the Pyrenees to Gibraltar. He 
died 23d January 1516, and was succeeded by his 
grandson, best known as the Emperor Charles V. 
Ferdinand was unsurpassed in an age of cunning 


diplomatists. To him and Isabella Spain owei 
her unity "and greatness as a nation anil the 
foundation of the imperial influence which she 
exercised over Europe See Prescott’s Ferdinand 
and Isabella (1838) • Baron de Nervo’s habella the 
Catholic (trails. 1897), and I L. Plunket’s (1915). 

Ferdinand I , Holy ltoman emperor from 1556 to 
1564, was l>orn in Spain in 1503. He was the 
son of Philip I., and succeeded his brother, 
Charles V., in the empire in 1556, having been 
elected king of the Homans in 1531 In 1521 
Ferdinand had married the daughter of the 
king of Bohemia and Hungary, and when her 
childloss brother Louis fell in 1520 m battle with 
the Turks he claimed the crown. This involved 
him in a struggle with John Z&polya, who laid 
claim to Hungary, and who was supported by 
the sultan tollman Ferdinand at last bought 
off the Turks and secured Hungary and Bohemia. 
He attempted to reconcile his Protestant and 
Catholic subjects, and urged, though fruitlessly, 
the reformation of abuses on the Council of Trent. 
He died m 1564, and was succeeded by his son, 
Maximilian II. See a work by Bucholtz (1838). 

Ferdinand II., Holy Roman emperor, born at 
Gratz, 9th July 1578, was grandson of Ferdi- 
nand L, his father being the younger brother of 
Maximilian, and was educated by the Jesuits. 
As soon as he succeeded to his own duchy of 
Styria, he set about putting down Protestantism 
by force. He attempted the same in Bohemia 
and Hungary, of which countries he had been 
elected king during the lifetime of the childless 
empeior Matthias, and with the aid of the 
Catholic League and of the Elector of Saxony 
subdued them, whde by merciless persecution he 
re-established Catholicism. Meanwhile he had 
been elected emperor of Germany (1619); and the 
war now became i terrible ‘Thirty Years’ War.’ 
The imperial generals, Tilly and Wallenstein, 
were opposed by the Protestant states of Ixiwer 
Saxony, headed by Christian IV. of Denmark ; 
but the confederates, defeated by Tilly, were 
forced to conclude peace at Lubeck in H>29. 
Ferdinand now issued an edict taking away from 
all German Protestants nearly all the rights they 
had acquired by a century oi struggles ; and the 
troops of Wallenstein and of the League were 
immediately set to work to carry it out — an 
enterprise arrested by the dismissal of Wallen- 
stein, the opposition ot Richelieu, and the ad- 
vent of Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden. After 
the murder of Wallenstein, at which Ferdinand 
connived, the imperial commander, Gallas, by 
the victory of Noidlingen (1034) detached Saxony 
from the Swedish alliance; but the ability Of 
the Swedish generals and the open part that 
France now took in the contest brought back 
the balance of victory to the Proteatant arms. 
Ferdinand died 15th February 1687. See German 
Life by Hurter (1864). 

Ferdinand III., lloly Homan emperor, 1687 to 
1657, was the son of Ferdinand II., and was born 
at Gratz, 11th July 1608. He was not so much 
under Jesuit influence as his father, and was 
inclined for peace; and though the conflicting 
interests of the belligerents made this impossible 
for years, a congress met at Munster in 1648, and 
the Peace of Westphalia was secured in 1648, 
He died 2d April 1657. 

Ferdinand I., emperor of Austria from 1888 to 
1848, the eldest son of Francis L by his second 
marriage with Maria Theresa, princess of the 
Two Sicilies, was born at Vienna, 10th April 1708, 
When he succeeded his father in 1838 it tm 
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expected that he would inaugurate a liberal 
policy) but absolutist principles triumphed, and 
Metternich governed. When the revolutionary 
movement broke out in 1847-48, Ferdinand con- 
sented to the dismissal of Metternich and the 
appointment of a responsible ministry, and 
granted the outlines of a constitution. But 
the October insurrection in Vienna obliged luin 
to retire to Olrnutz, where, on 2d December 
1848, he abdicated in favour of Ins nephew, 
Francis Joseph. He afterwards lived in retire- 
ment at Prague, and died there 29th June 1875. 

Ferdinand I., king of the Two Sicilies, third 
son of Charles III. of Spam, was bom 12tl» 
January 1751. When Charles ascended the 
Spanish throne in 1759 Ferdinand succeeded him 
in Naples, under a regency, as Feidinaml IV. 
After his niarnage, in 1768, with Maria Carolina, 
daughter of Maria Theresa, lie fell completely 
under her influence, and lost his popularity. He 
joined England and Austna against France in 
1793, but in 1801 he was forced to make a treaty 
with Napoleon. A violation of this treaty com- 
pelled him m 1S06 to take refuge m Sicily, under 
English protection. The French took posses- 
sion of Naples, which Napoleon bestowed hrst 
on lus brother Josei>li, and afterwards on Murat. 
Ferdinand was reinstated by the Congress of 
Vienna in 1815, and next jear united his two 
states into the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. 
His queen had died in 1814. A popular move- 
ment in 1820 compelled him to introduce a con- 
stitution, but with Austrian help he established 
a rigorous despotism. He died 4th January 1825, 
and was succeeded by his son, Francis I. See 
Cordy JeafTreson, The Queen of Naples and Ijjrd 
Nelson (18S9). 


Ferdinand II., king of the Two Sicilies, son 
of Francis I., was born 12th January 1810, and 
succeeded his father in 1830. His first wife, a 
daughter of Victor Emmanuel I., dying m 1836, 
he married Maim Thetesa, daughter of the Arch- 
duke Charles of Austria, and gave himself up 
to Austrian counsels. Henceforwaid Naples be- 
came the scene of incessant conspiracy, insur- 
rection, and political prosecutions Ferdinand 
yielded to the storm of 1848, and granted a 
constitution, but the Sicilians mistrusted lus 
pledges and declared that he had forfeited the 
Sicilian crown. Ferdinand called the promised 
national parliament, but quickly dismissed it. 
He subdued the revolt m Sicily by the bombard- 
ment of its chief cities that earned him the 
epithet of ‘Bomba.’ He now set aside the con- 
stitution, while all who had taken part in ro- 
forms were subjected to those persecutions which 
the Letters of Mr Gladstone in 1851 held up to 
the execration of the world. Bomba died 22d 
May 1859, and was succeeded by his son Francis 
II (1830-94), the weak and cowaidly ‘ Bomhiiio,’ 
who fell in 1860-411 before Garibaldi and Italian 
unity. See Nisco, Ferdinando II, (1884) 


Ferdinand III., Grand-duke of Tuscrny and 
Archduke of Austria, was born at Florence, 6th 
May 1769. When his father, Leopold II., became 
emperor in 1790, he succeeded him as Dnko of 
Tuscany. Here he inaugurated many reforms, 
encouraged commerce, and opened up good roads. 
He was the first to recognise the French Republic 
in 1792. Next year Russia and Britain con- 
strained him to become a passive member of the 
coalition against France, but on the French occu- 
pation ofPledmont in 1796 he resumed friendly 
relation* with France. In 1797, to save his 
states from annexation, Ferdinand concluded 


a very unfavourable treaty with Bonaparte. 
French intrigues drove him into an Austrian 
alliance, and Bonaparte declared war against 
Austria and Tuscany. In 1799 Ferdinand retired 
to Vienna, and at the peace of Lun6ville (1801) 
renounced all claim on Tuscany, but the peace of 
Paris reinstated him, 1814. He died June 17, 1824. 

Ferdinand I., ex-king of Bulgaria, bom in Vieu- 
na, Feb. 26, 1861, was the youngest son of Prince 
Augustus of feaxe-Coburg and Princess Clemen- 
tine of Oi leans, daughter of Louis Philippe, and 
served in the Austrian army. On the abdication 
of Prince Alexander of Bulgaria, Ferdinand was 
offered and accepted the crown in August 1887. 
In 1908 he pioclanned Bulgaria independent, and 
took the title of king or czar. Joining the Balkan 
League against Turkey (1912), Bulgaiia gained 
part of Thrace and access to the iEgean ; but, 
breaking the league, she lost her gams in 
Macedonia and Adnanople, and had to cede part 
of the Dobrudjato Rumania (1913). Allying him- 
self with the Central Poweis, he invaded Serbia 
in October 1915. His armies routed, ‘Foxy Fer- 
dinand ’ abdicated Oct. 4, 1918, his son, Boris III. 
(b 1894), succeeding him. 

Ferdusi. 9ee Firdausi. 


Ferguson, Adam, philosopher and historian, 
was horn 20th June 1723, at Logienv.t m Perth- 
shire, where lus father was parish minister. He 
studied at St Andrews and Edinburgh, and as 
chaplain to the Black Watch was present at 
Fontenoy (1745). In 1757 ho succeeded David 
Hume as keeper of the Advocates’ Library m 
Edinburgh, and was next professor, first of Natural 
Philosophy (1759), and subsequently (1764) of 
Moral Philosophy Ho accompanied the young 
Earl of Chesterfield (1774) on his travels on the 
Continent, and acted as secretary to the com- 
mission sent out by Lord North to try to arrange 
the disputes with the North American colonies 
(1778-79). Ill-health compelled him in 1785 to 
resign his professorship, in which he was suc- 
ceeded by Dugald Stewart. He next travelled on 
the Continent, then lived at Neidpath Castle, 
and latterly at St Andrews, where he died 22d 
February 1810. His works are an Essay on 
Civil Society (1766), Institutes of Moral Philosophy 
(1772), History of the Herman Republic (1 782 ; long 
a standard authority), and Moial and Political 
Science (1792). See Memoir by John Small (1864). 

Ferguson, DAvfb (c. 1528-98), a witty Scottish 
ralormei, onginnlly a glover, and for more than 
thirty ye^rs minister at Dunfermline. 

Ferguson, James. See Ferguson, Robert. 

Ferguson, James, astronomer, was horn, a day- 
labourer’s son, at Rotlneinay, Banffshire, 25th 
April 1710. While keeping sheep he was con- 
stantly busy in making mechanical models, and 
at night in mapping tne stars with a stretched 
thread and beads strung upon it. After working at 
various employments, he took to drawing patterns 
for embroidery, copying pictures and prints with 
pen and ink, and drawing portraits, first in Edin- 
burgh, and then in London ; Ins leisure time 
being given to astronomical pursuits. In 1748 
he began lecturing on astronomy and mechanics. 
In 1701 he received from George III, a pension of 
£50, and was elected F.R.S. in 1763. He now 
lectured throughout the country, and wrote 
assiduously on his favourite subjects. He died 
10th November 1770. Ferguson’s principal works 
are Astronomy explained upon Newton’s Principles 
(1756 ; 13th ed. revised by Brewster, 1811) and 
Lectures on Mechanics, Hydrostatics , Pneumatics, 
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and Optics (1760 ; also edited by Brewster, 1805). 
See Life by Henderson (1867 ; 2d ed. 1870). 

Ferguson, John (1787-1856), An Irvine million, 
aire who left £400,000 for religious purposes. 

Ferguson, Patrick, inventor of the breech- 
loading rifle, was born in 1744 at Pitfour, Aber- 
deenshire, and served in the army in Germany 
and Tobago. In 1776 he patented his rifle, firing 
seven shots a minute, and sighted for ranges 
of from 100 to 500 yards ; and with it he armed 
a corps of loyalists, who helped at the battle 
of Brandywine (1777) to defeat the Americans. 
On 7th October 1780 Major Ferguson fell, defend- 
ing King’s Mountain, South Carolina. Sea James 
Ferguson’s Two Scottish Soldiers (1888). 

Ferguson, Robert, the ‘Plotter,’ was born 
about 1037, near Alford, m Aberdeenshire, and in 
1662 was ousted as a Presbyterian from the 
Kentish vicarage of Godmersham. Ho played for 
ten years a leading part in every tieasonable 
scheme against the last two Stuart kings, and 
twice had to floe the kingdom. But after the 
Revolution, of which in 1706 he published a His- 
tory, he conspired as busily for the Jacobite 
cause. He died in 1714.-— His younger brother, 
James, commanded a brigade at Blenheim, and 
died at Bois-le-Duc m 1705. See Ferguson the 
Plotter (1887), by James Ferguson, and his Two 
Scottish Soldiers (1888). 

Ferguson, Sir Samuel, poet and Celtic 
scholar, was born at Belfast., 10th March 1810, and 
called to the Irish bar m 1838. lie was appointed 
in 1867 first Deputy-keeper of Irish Recoids. 
As president of the Royal Irish Academy he gave 
a powerful impetus to the study of early Irish 
art. Knighted in 1878, he died 9th August 1886. 
His spirited poems were published as Lays of the 
Western Gael (1865), Conga?, (1872), Poems (1880), 
and The Forging of the Anchor ( 1883) His edition 
of the Leabhar Bi eac appealed in 1876 ; Ins Ogham 
Inscriptions m 1887. See Life by lus widow (2 
vols. 1890). 

Ferguson, William Gouw(<\ 1633-95), a Dutch 
painter of dead gamo and still life, bom m Scotland 

Fergusson, James, histoiian of architecture, 
was born at Ayr, 22d January 1808, and after ten 
years as an indigo-planter m Bengal, explored 
nearly every corner of India, studying the rock- 
temples, which were illustiated m his earliest 
works. His Histoiy of Architecture (1865-76 ; 3d 
ed 1894) appeared flist as a Handbook in 1865. 
Besides works on fortification, he also published 
The Palaces of Nineveh and Persepohs Restored 
(1851), Tree and Serpent Worship (1869), and Rude 
Stone Monuments (1872) He died 9th Jan. 1SS6. 

Fergusson, Sir^Jamks, statesman, was bom 
at Edinburgh, 18th March 1832, and educated at 
Rugby and Oxford. He succeeded as sixth 
baronet in 1849, entered the army in 1854, and 
was wounded at Inkermann. He represented 
Ayrshire in 1854-57 and in 1859-68 in the Con- 
servative interest. In 1866-67 he was under- 
secretary for India, and in 1867-66 under-secre- 
tary of state. He was governor of South 
Australia (1868-73), governor of New Zealand 
(1878-74), and governor of Bombay (1880-85). 
In 1885 elected for Manchester, he was Foreign 
under-secretary in 1886-91, and Postmaster-gen- 
eral in 1891 -2. Ho perished in the earthquake at 
Kingston, Jamaica, 14th January 1907. 

Fergusson, Robert, Scottish poet, born at Edin- 
burgh, 5th September 1760, was educated there, 
at Dundee, anu at St Andrews University, where 
hi wrote verses. He returned to Edinburgh, and 


was employed in the office of the commissary 
clerk, contributing to Ruddiman's Weekly Maga- 
zine poems which gained him such local repu- 
tation as proved his ruin — convivial excesses 
permanently injured his health. Religious 
melancholy became complete insanity after an 
accidental injury to his head. He died 16th 
Oct. 1774, and was buried in Canongate church- 
yard. Burns placed a stone over his grave in 
1789. Fergusson possessed vigour, fancy, fluency, 
and humour, but lacked imagination and passion. 
His poems were collected in 1778; later editions 
by Ruddnnan (1779), Irving (1880), Robert Cham- 
bers (1840), Grosart (1851 ; Life, 1898), Ford (1905, 
1916). See Fairley’s Bibliography (1916). 

Fergusson, Sir William, surgeon, was bom at 
Preston pan s. 20th March 1808. He studied medi- 
cine in Edinburgh, and in 1836 became a surgeon 
in the Infirmary. In 1840 he went to London to 
occupy the chair of Surgery in King’s College. 
In 1866 he was made a baronet, in 1867 serjeant- 
suigeon to the Queen, and in 1870 president of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, London. He died 
10th February 1877 See Life by H. Smith (1877). 

Ferishtah, or Firishta, Persian historian 
(1550 M615 9 ), was born at Astrabad, went as a 
child to India, became captain in the bodyguard 
of the Prince of Ahmeduagar, and on Ins depo- 
sition went to Bijapur (1589) His gieat History 
of the Mohammedan power in India (1609) was 
translated by Col. Briggs (1831-32). 

Fermat, Pilrue de (1001-65), Fiench mathe- 
matician, made many discovenes in the properties 
of numbers, probabilities, and geometry. See Lite 
by Taupiac (Montauban, 1879). 

Fern, Fanny. See Parton. 

Fernandez, Juan, a Spanish pilot who in 1568 
discoveied the Pacific island named after him. 

Fevrar, NicjiolX boin m 1592, entered Clare 
Hall, Cambndge, studied medicine, travelled 
on the Continent (1613-18), engaged m busi- 
ness, and in 1G24 was returned to parliament. 
But in 1625 he retired to Little Gidding in 
Hmitingdonshite, and founded the religious com- 
munity familial to loaders of J. H. Shortliou.se’s 
John Inglesant; next year Laud ordained him 
deacon. The community numbered some thirty 
persons, who with constant services and per- 
petual prayer combined the occupation of fine 
bookbinding. Nicholas died 4tli December 1637 ; 
but the 1 Aimnnan Nunneiy ’ was not broken up 
by the Puritans till ten years afterwards. See the 
two Lives of Ferrar, one by Ins brother John, 
edited by Mayor (1855), and Nicholas Ferrar, edited 
by the Rev. T. T. Carter (1892). 

Ferrar, Robert, from 1548 to 1554 Protestant 
bishop of St Davids, was burnt in London, 80tli 
March 1555. 

Ferrara, Andrea, a broadsword-maker of the 
16th century, probably born m Ferrara, who 
with lus brother was in great repute as an 
armourer at Bellnno in 15S5. It is said that he 
tempered sword-blades by the method employed 
by the smiths of Damascus. See CoimhiU Maga- 
zine, vol. xu. (1805). {Fer-raJi>ra .] 

Fwrari, G a udenzio (1484-1549), Italian painter, 
most of whose works are in the Lombard galleries. 
See study bv E. Halsey (1904). [ Fer-rah'ree ] 

Ferrari, Paolo (1822-89), Italian dramatist, 
was born at Modena, and wrote many excellent 
comedies, including Goldoni (1852) and Parlni * 
la Satira (1857). In 1860 he became professor 
of History at Modena, and afterward^ at Milam 
See Patera Miscellaneous Studies (1895) 
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Ferreira, Antonio (1528-69), Portuguese poet. 

Ferrel, William (1817-91), American meteor- 
ologist, invented a tide-predicting machine. 

Ferrers, Laurence Shirley, Earl (1720-60), 
the last nobleman who died a felon’s death in 
England, in a paroxysm of passion killed his old 
land-steward in January 1760, for which, being 
tried by his peers in Westminster Hall, he was 
hanged at Tyburn. 

Ferrey, Benjamin (1810-80), architect, was 
born at Christchurch, and died in London. , 

Ferrler, Sir David, F.R.S., LL D., local iser of 
brain functions, was born at Abeideen in 1848, 
graduated there in 1863, and, aftet a sojourn at 
Heidelberg, took his M.D. at Edinburgh in 1868. 
In 1872 he was appointed professor at King’s Col- 
lege, London, and afterwards physician to its and 
other hospitals. In 1876 he published The Func- 
tions of the Brain; in 1878 The localisation of 
Cerebral Disease. He founded' and edited the 
journal B> ain. Knighted m 1911, he died m 1928. 

Ferrler, James Frederick, metaphysician, 
was born in Edinburgh, 16th June 1808. His 
father was a brother of Miss Ferrier, the novelist ; 
his mother, a sister of Christopher North. He 
graduated B. A. at Oxford in 1831, and next year was 
admitted to the Scottish bar, but never practised. 
In 1842 he became professor of History at Edin- 
burgh, in 1845 of Moral Philosophy at St Andrews. 
Ferrier early attracted notice by his metaphysical 
essays in Blackwood's Magazine. In his Institutes 
of Metaphysics (1854) he endeavours to construct 
a system of idealism in a series of propositions 
demonstrated after the manner of Euclid. He 
died at St Andrews, 11th June 1864. See Life by 
his son-in-law, Sir Alexander Grant, prefixed to 
his Lectures on Greek Philosophy (1866). 

Ferrier, Susan Edmonstone, novelist, was 
bom in Edinburgh, 7th September 1782. Her 
first work, Marriage (1818), was followed by The 
Inheritance (1824) and Destiny (1831); for the 
three she received £150, £1000, and £1700. Miss 
Ferrier enjoyed the friendship of Sir Walter 
Scottf who was by some for a time credited with 
the authorship of her tales. Her * Recollections 
of Visits to Asluestiel and Abbotsford ’ were pub- 
lished, with a Memoir, m Bentley's edition of her 
works (1881). She died at Edinburgh, 5th Nov. 
1854. See Life by her grand-nephew (1899). 

Formed, Andrea (1465-1 526), Italian sculptor. 

Ferry, Jules Franqois Camille, French 
statesman, bom at Saint Di6 in the Vosges, 
5th April 1882, was admitted to the Paris bar in 
1854, and identified himself with the opponents 
of the Empire. In 1809 he was elected to the 
Corps IAgjsIatif, where he voted against the 
war with Prussia; and during the siege of Paris 
(1870-71) he was mayor of the city. He was 
minister to Athens m 1872-73, and as minister of 
Public Instruction (1879) brought forward a bill 
excluding Jesuits from the schools. The clause 
was twice thrown out in the senate, but the 
expulsion of the Jesuits was effected by decrees 
founded on obsolete laws, and brought about the 
dissolution of the ministry in September 1880. 
M. Ferry then formed a cabinet, which lasted till 
November 1881. His last ministry (1883-85) fell 
through his policy of 'colonial expansion,' in- 
volving war in Madagascar and Tonquin. He 
died March 17, 1893. See his Discours (1893-97), 
and study by A. Rambaud (1903). [Fer'ree.] 

Person, Hans Axel, Comte de (1765-1810), a 
Swedish marshal, some tifne in the French service, 
who, disguised as a coachman, drove the royal 


family in the flight to Varennes (1791), and who 
was murdered by a Stockholm mob on a false 
charge of having poisoned the crown-prince. See 
G&ulot’s A Friend of the Queen (Eng. tr. 1898). 

Fesoh, Joseph, Cardinal Archbishop of Lyons, 
was born 3d January 1763, at Ajaccio, the half- 
brother of Letizia Ramolino, Bonaparte’s mother. 
He took holy orders, but became commissary to the 
revolutionary Army of the Alps in Italy. Having 
resumed the clerical habit, he helped on the con- 
cordat with Pope Pius VII. in 1801, and was 
raised to be Archbishop of Lyons (1802) and 
cardinal (1803). In 1804 he was French ambas- 
sador to Rome, ami two years later he was ap- 
pointed associate and successor of Dal berg, Prince 
Primate of the Confederation of the Rhine. At 
a conference of clergy in Paris in 1810 he gave 
utterance to views which lost him the favour 
of Napoleon, who was further exasperated by 
his letter to the pope, then (1812) in captivity 
at Fontainebleau. At the approach of the 
Austrians m 1814 he fled to Rome, where he 
died, 13th May 1839. See Life by Ricard (Par. 
1893). [Fcsh.) 

Festus, Porcius, Roman procurator of Judaea, 
who succeeded Felix 60 a d In 62 Paul defended 
himself before him. See Acts xxv. 

Festus, Sextus Pompeius, was a 2d century 
Latin grammarian Of his alphabetical epitome 
of the lost work of Verrius Flaccus, De Verborum 
Stgnijlcatione , in twenty books, only the latter 
half (M— V) survives in a mutilated MS. at 
Naples. There is a (9th c.) meagre abstract of 
the whole. See K O. Muller’s edition (1889). 

F5tls, Franqois Joseph (1784-1871), was born 
at Mods, became professor at the Pans Conserva- 
tory (1821) and direefor of the Brussels Conserva- 
tory (1833), and produced a Universal Biography 
of Musicians (1885-44 ; 2d ed. 1860-65) and General 
History of Music (1868-76). [Fay-teess.] 

Fettes, Sir William (1750-1836), merchant and 
lord-provost of Edinburgh, from 1804 a baronet, 
left £166,000 to found Fettes College (1870). 

Feuobtwanger, Lion, born at Munich in 1884, 
won European fame with Jud Suss (1924) and 
other powerful historical novels. [Foikht'vang-er.] 

Feuerbach, Ludwig Andreas, German philos- 
opher, fourth son of the following, was born at 
Land shut, 2Sth Ji#y 1804, failed as a lecturer, 
and lived in studious quiet at Bruckberg for 
twenty years. He wrote against immortality 
(1830) and works on Bacon, Spinoza, Leibnitz, and 
Pierre Bayle ; also Das Jresen des Chrlstenthums 
(1841), on the nature of religion, which was trans- 
lated into English by George Eliot. Feuerbach 
maintains that all authority above man, and all 
moral obligation, is a delusion ; and the highest 
good is that which is on the whole most 
pleasurable, and consists in resemblance to that 
ideal humanity which man creates for himself, 
and worships as God. The German communists 
degraded this into an atheism which ignored any 
moral or social law imposed on the individual 
from any other source than himself. Feuerbach 
died 13tn September 1872. His works were col- 
lectad in ten volumes (1846-66). See books by 
Ludwig Grlin (1874), Beyer (1872), Starcke (1885i 
Engels (1888), and Bolin (1891). tFoi’er-bdkh.) 

Feuerbach, Paul Johann Anselm von. jurist, 
was bom 14th November 1776, at Jena, where he 
studied law. He had made a brilliant reputation 
by his Kritik des naturlichcn Rechts (1796) and his 
Anti-Hobbes (1798); his Lehrbueh des gemeinen 
peiniichen Rechts (1801 ; 14th ed. 1847) placed him 
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at the head of the new school of Rigorists. His 
penal code for Bavaria (1813) was taken as a basis 
for amending the criminal law of several other 
countries. In 1808-11 he published a great col* 
lection of criminal cases In his Geschworenen * 
genclit (1813-25) he maintained that the verdict 
of a jury is not adequate legal proof of a crime. 
Appointed a judge at Bambeig (1814) and ut 
Anspach (1817), he died at Frankloi t, 25th May 
1838. See the Lile by his son Ludwig (1852). 

Feuillet, Octave, novelist, born at Saint- LA in 
La Manche, 11th August 1821, was one of Dumas’ 
literary assistants, and began his own career with 
Le Fi uit defendu Fiom 1848 he published in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes a senes collected m Scenes 
et Pioveibcs and Scenes et Comedies (1853-56). 
Elected Scube’s successor in the French Academy 
(1802), and aftorwauls librarian to the empeior, 
lie died in Pans, 29tli December 1890. His popu- 
larity began with Le Roman d'un Jeune Homme 
Pauvre (1858), and was increased by Sihylle (1S62), 
Monsieur de Camors (1807), Julia de Trhrem (1872), 
&c., besidos many successful comedies. [Felt yay ] 

Feval, Paul Henri Corentin, novelist, born at 
Rennes, 27th Septemlier 1817. Of his many novels 
may be named Les Mysthres de Lomlics (1844), Le 
Fils du Dlable (1847), and Le Bossu (1858), some 
had an extraordinary run when dramatised. He 
died 8tli March 1887. [Fay-val. J 

Feydeau, Ernest (1821-73), a French novelist 
whose stories depict the worst features of society 
in the time of the Empire. But Sylvie is a novel 
of much more than ordinary power. [Fay-do’.] 

Ffoulkes, Edmund Salusbury (1819-94), an 
Oxford tutor and clergyman, from 1855 to 1870 a 
R.C. comert, and author of sixteen woiks. 

Fiacre, or Fiachracii, St, an Trish anchorite, 
who founded a monastery m France, ami died 
about 670. In 1640 one Nicholas Sauvage, a lurei 
of hackney carriages, lived at the Hotel St Fiacte 
in the Rue St Martin, Paris ; hence to cabs gener- 
ally was given the name fiacre . 

Fichte, Johann Gottlieb, philosopher, was 
born at Rammenau m Upper Lusatia, 19th May 
1762; and entering the university of Jena, de- 
voted himself tirst to theology, then to philo- 
sophy. In 1791 ho went to Konigsberg to see 
Kant, and wrote his Kritik allcr Offenlxi rung (1792), 
the fame of which led in 1794 to his appoint- 
ment to the chair of Philosophy at Jena, where 
lie expounded his system of transcendental ideal- 
ism. His Wlssenscnaflslchrc (1795), his Grundlage 
des Naturrechts (1796), and the System der Sitten - 
lehre (1798) exhibit his philosophy in its earlier 
form. In 1799 an accusation of atheism, fruit- 
lessly refuted, led to his removal to Berlin, where 
he gave private lectures on philosophy. In 1S00 
appeared Ids work On the Vocation of Man. In 
1805 he -obtained the chair of Philosophy at 
Erlangen, and delivered his lectures ‘On the 
Nature or the Scholar ’ (1805-6). In 1806 appeared 
his Characteristics of the Present Age, and in 
the same year his Way to the Blessed Life. In 
these works we find his philosophy in its mature 
form. The victories of Napoleon at Auerstadt 
and Jena drew forth the Addresses to the 
German Nation , in which he pointed out the true 
means of national regeneration in a system of 
public education. After the pence the king re- 
quested him to draw up a constitution for a new 
university in Berlin, which was opened in 1810, 
Fichte being elected rector. In 1818 the war of 
Independence broke out, and the hospitals of 
Berlin were soon crowded with pationts. Fichte's 
Wife offered her services as a nurse, was seized 


with fever, and recovered, but her husband 
caught the infection, and died 27th January 1814. 
The fundamental idea of the Wissenschafislehrt 
is that of a primitive act of consciousness; 
the Ego , or I, affirms itself, simply and uncondi- 
tionally. But in this self-affirmation it necessarily 
posits a negative, a Non-ego, an opposite winch is 
not itself— i.e. the objective world, or nature 
In his more i»opular writings, from 1800 onward, 
Fichte’s transcendentalism assumes a more pio- 
i on i idly religious diameter, the centre of the 
system being now an Absolute Ego, in whose self- 
determination all the Non-ego is determined — the 
One Universal Being or God, of whom all finite 
existence is but a manifestation. See Mchte , by 
Prof Adamson (1881) ; Fichtes Leben, by his son 
(1831); Kroger’s translation of the Wuscnschafts- 
lehre and the Natnrrecht (Phil. 1868-69; London, 
1S89); and the Memoir by Dr William Smith, 
prefixed to his translation of the Popular Works 
(4th ed. 18S9).— Ills son, Immanuel Hermann von 
Fichte, l>orn at Jena, 18th July 1797, was ap- 
pointed professor of Philosophy at Bonn in 1836, 
and from 1842 to 1808 held a chair at Tubingen. 
He was ennobled in 1867, and died at Stuttgart, 
8th August 1879. He wrote, as a decided theist, 
works on speculative theology (1847), ethics 
(1850), anthrojiology (1856), psychology (1864), 
and immortality (1873). [Fikh-teh.] 

Ficino, Marsilio, Platonist, bom at Florence 
m 1433, was appointed by Cosmo de’ Medici m 
1463 president of an academy for the diffusion 
of the riatomc doctrines, which Ficino held to 
be the basis and confiimation of Christianity. 
Having at the age of foity entered the Church, 
he w'as made rector of two churches m Florence 
and canon of the cathedral. His theological sys- 
tem is a strange medley of incongruous views. 
He died m 1499 His - oiks were published at 
Basel in 1 191. See R L. Poole’s Mediaeval Thought 
i n Theology (1884). [1< i-lchec'no. ] 

Fick, At oust (1833-1 9 J 6), philologist, was born 
near Mmden, studied at Gottingen, and became 
piofessoi there G*o6) and (1887) at Breslau. He 
letired in 1891. His great comparative Indo- 
Germamc dictionaiy (1870 ; 4th ed. 1890-94) was 
followed by woiks on Gieok personal names, the 
original language of the Iliad , &c. 

Field, Dwid Dudley, jurist, was bora in 
Haddam, Conn., 13th February 1805, and w'hs 
admitted in 1S28 to the New York liar, and 
laboured to reform the judiciary system. In 
1857 he was appointed by the state to prepare 
political, cml, and penal codes, of which the last 
has been adopted by New York, and all have 
been accepted by some other states. He did 
much lor international law and for law reform 
generally. IDs Outlines of an International Code 
(2d ed. 1878) were translated into various tongues ; 
his Siieeches. Arguments, and Papers fill 8 vols. 
(1884-91). He died at New York, 13th April 1894. 
—His brother, Stephen Johnson Field (1816- 
1S99), born in Haddam, settled in California, 
w'here he helped to draw' up the state laws, ana 
was judge of the Supreme Court in 1857-59. Ap 
pointed chief-justice in 1859* he was raised to the 
supreme bench of the United States m 1863.— 
Another brother, Cyrus West Field, was born 
in Stockbndge, Mass., 80tli November 1819. 
built up a paper-manufacturing business, and 
engaged with enthusiasm in promoting the 
Atlantic telegraph. He organised the New York, 
Newfoundland, and London Telegraph Company 
in 1854, and the Atlantic Telegraph Company In 
1856 ; and devoted himself wholly to this work 
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Until the establishment of permanent telegraphic 
communication between the two continents. In 
I860 he received the nation's thanks, but died 
poor on 12th July 1892. 

Field, Buocke (1850-95). born at St Louis, 
Missouri, became a journalist at twenty three, 
and was soon known as humorist and poet. A 
LiUle Book of Western Verse (1889) was a notable 
example of his work ; With Trumpet and Drum 
(1892) contains his best child’s versos. 

Field, John (1782-1 837), composer of noe turtles 
and Chopin’s model, was born m Dublin, but 
settled in 1804 in Russia as music teacher, re- 
turning to l/mdon in 1832. He died at Moscow 
on a Continental tour. 

Fielding, Anthony Vandyke Copley, water- 
colour landscape-painter, was born near Halifax in 
1787. In 1810 he began to exhibit with the Water- 
colour Society, of which lie became president in 
1831. He died at Worthing, 3d March 1855. 


Fielding, Henry, born at Sharpham Park, 
Glastonbury, 22d April 1707, was the son of 
General Edmund Fielding, of the Denbigh family. 
—A sister, Sarah (1710-08), wrote David Simple 
and other novels ; and his half-brother, Sir .John 
Fielding (d. 1780), was the blind Bow Street 
magistrate. Henry went to Eton; in 1725 he 
failed in an attempt to carry off a Lyme Regis 
heiress ; his first comedy, Love in Several 
Masques , was produced in 1728; and in 1728-29 
he was a student (of literature— not civil law) at 
Leyden University. The Tew pie Beau was played 
in 1730; and till 1734 he wrote comedies and 
farces. He married in 1734 Charlotte Cradoclc, 
his model for ‘Sophia Western and for a year 
or more led the life of a country gentleman at 
East Stour. But his wife’s fortune of £1500 
was not inexhaustible, and early in 1730 he took 
the Little Theatre in the Ilaymarket, where he 
brought out two successful burlesques — Pasquin 
(1730) and the Historical Register ( 1737). The bold 
satire on the ministry contained m these pieces 
led to the Licensing Act of 1737, which closed 
Fielding’s theatre, and m Nov. 1737 he became a 
student of tlie Middle Temple. Called to the bar 
In 1740, be did not relinquish literatme ; and his 
< Ubut came in 1742 with Joseph Andrevs , not long 
after Richardson published his popular Pamela. 
Fielding saw how ridiculous the feebler side of 
Richardson’s morality might be made by trans- 
ferring his heroine’s difficulties to a male hero. 
Designing at first no more than raillery, his plan 
grew, ana Joseph Andrews became a novel ol life 
and manners, with a group of characters of winch 
one, Parson Adams, is immortal. Three \olumes 
of Miscellanies, made up mainly of early work 
(1743), included the surpassing study in irony, 
Mr Jonathan Wild the Great. At this time Field- 


ing’s means were uncertain, his health already 
broken, and his wife an invalid. Her death 
(1743) left him heart-broken. In 1745 he started 
the True Patriot , a government organ, succeeded 
In 1747 by the Jacobite's Journal In November 
1747 he married his wife’s maid, Mary Daniel; 
and a year later, by the interest of his school- 
fellow Lyttelton, he became a justice of the 
peaee for Westminster. In 1749 he published 
Tom Jones; less than three years later came a 
third novel, Amelia. The remainder of his life 
was a continued struggle with ill-health and a 
harassing vocation. His further literary efforts 
were a few pamphlets and the Covent Garden 
Journal (1752)7 In 1754 he Quitted England for 
Lisbon In search of health, l)ut died there, 8th 
October 1754, aged forty* eight Fielding is 


styled by Scott the ‘Father of the English 
Novel.’ In Joseph Andrews he first felt his feet; 
in Tom Jones he perfected his method and put 
forth his full powers. The skill and variety of 
the book, its close characterisation, its happiness 
of illustration, and the wealth of wit, wisdom, 
and irony cannot be contested, though there is 
an over-indulgence to certain forms o i masculine 
frailty. See Lives by Murphy (1762X Austin 
Dobson (1889, 1925), Miss Godden (1909), W. L. 
Cross (1919); books by Digeon (1925), Blanchard 
(1926); Thackeray's lectuie; and introductions 
to the editions of 1882, 1898, 1903, and 1926. 

Fields, James Thomas, American publisher, 
was born m Portsmouth, N.1I., in 1817, edited 
the Atlantic Monthly m 1802-70, and lectured oil 
literary subjects; he also wiote books of verse, 
besides volumes on Hawthorne and Dickens. 
Ho died 24th April 1881. 

Fiesohi, Count Giovanni Luioi de’, of an 
illustrious Genoese house, was borh about 1523. 
He belonged to a race hereditarily at feud with 
that of the famous admiral, Andrea Doria, who 
had restored republican government in Genoa. 
Fieschi organised a plot for the overthrow of 
Dona and the establishment of an oligarchy, and 
enrolled a formidable array of accomplices, his 
three brothers among the foremost. Complete 
success seemed at first to crown the conspira- 
tors ; the gates of the city were forced, 2d 
January 1517, the fleet captmed, Doria in flight. 
But Fieschi, stepping from one galley to another 
at night, fell overboard, and was drowned in the 
harbour. The scheme ended here, and Dona 
returned to wreak merciless vengeance on the 
other participators m the plot. See monographs 
by Brea (1863), Celesia (1864), Gavazzo (1886), 
and Callegan (1892). [Fee-es’kte, ] 

Fieschi, Joseph, known by his attempt on the 
life of Louis- Philippe, was born in Corsica in 
1790. In 1830 he got a small government ap- 
pointment, but was dismissed for fraud. With 
seveial accomplices he constructed an infernal 
machine, which was fired while the king and his 
paity were passing the house, 28th July 1835. 
Eighteen people were killed, but Loms-Philippe 
escaped almost unhurt. Fieschi was seized, 
tried, and executed ICth February 1836. See 
Ducamps, V Attentat Fieschi (1877) 

Fiesole, Giovanni da. See Angelico, Fra. 

Fife, Alexandfr William Gforge Duff, 
Duke of, born 10th November 1849, in 1879 
succeeded his father as sixth Earl of Fife, and in 
1889 was created Duke of Fife on his marriage to 
the Princess Louise-Victona, eldest daughter of 
King Edwaid (born 20 th February 1867); since 
1905 Princess Royal. He died 29th Feb 1912. 

Flgg, James, fencer and pugilist, was boin at 
Thame m Oxfordshire, and died in 1784. 

Flgueras, Estanislao, Spanish statesman, was 
born at Barcelona, 18th November 1819. For 
taking part in republican plots in 1866 he was 
imprisoned ; but after tlie expulsion of Isabella 
he became a member of the republican govern- 
ment. On the abdication of King Amadeus in 
1878 he became president of the Spanish republic, 
but resigned soon after. He died in Madrid, lltfr 
November 188&. [Fee-gay' ras.) 

Figuier. Louis (1819-94), bom at Montpellier, 
in 1853 became a professor at the Ecole de 
Pharmacie in Paris. Amongst his books are 
several on modern science ana Industry, one on 
alchemy, and one in defence of Immortality. 
Many of these have been translated (The Ocean 
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World, Tht Werld before the Deluge, The Day after 
Death, &c.). His wife, Juliette Bouscareu (1829- 
79), wrote several novels. [Fee -gee-gay.] 

Pildes, Sir Luke, figure-painter, born in Liver- 
pool in 1844, became known as a woodcut de- 
signer for the magazines, and lllustiated Dickens’s 
Edtvm Drood (1870). ‘Nightfall,’ his first ex- 
Inbit in the Royal Academy (18G8), was fol- 
lowed in 1874 by ‘ Applicants for a Casual Ward,' 
originally a Graphic woodcut, in 1877 by ‘The 
Widower.’ and in 1891 by ‘The Doctor.’ He be- 
came A.R.A. in 1879, It. A. m 1887, a knight m 
1900, K.C.V.O. In 1918, and died 27th Feb. 1927. 

Filelfo, Francesco (1898-1481), humanist, 
was born at Tolentmo, lived in Constantinople, 
Venice, Bologna, Floience, Milan, and died in 
Florence. See Life by Rosmini (1808) 

Filicaia, Vincenzo da (1042-1707), lyncalpoet, 
born at Florence, studied there and at Pi->a, and 
hold a post under the Giaml-duko of Tuscan}. 
See monograph by Castellani (1890) 

Fillan, St, the son of a Munster princo, became 
abbot of the monastery on the lloly Loch m 
Argyllshire, but withdrew to Upper Glendoeliart 
(Strath fillan), wlieie he died 9th Januaty 777. In 
1818 Robert Bruce re-established here an Augus* 
tinian priory. His square-shaped bronze bell, 
and the Quigrich, or bronze head of his pastoral 
stall', are in the Antiquanan Museum at Edin- 
burgh. St Fillans, on Loch Earn, is associated 
with an earlier saint called * the leper.’ 

Fillmore, Millard, from 1850 to 1853 thir- 
teenth president of the United States, was bom 
at Summer Hill, Cayuga County, New Yoik, 71 li 
January 1800, and died at Buffalo, 8th March 
1874. A farmer’s son, and bred a wool-carder, he 
educated himself, and became a law-clerk, comp- 
ti oiler of New Yoik State (1847), and wee-presi- 
dent (1848). See Life by Griffis (1915). 

Filmer, Sir Robert (r. 1590-1053), an extreme 
advocate of the divine light of kings, was boin 
at East Sutton, Kout, and m 1004 entered 
Trinity College, Cambridge. His views aie ex- 
pounded in his Patriarcha, first punted m 
1680, and Freeholder's Grand Inquest (1048). He 
strenuously opposed the witch mama. 

Finch, Heneaqe, (lrst Earl of Nottingham and 
Lord Chancelloi, was born in Kent, probably 
at East well, 23d December 1021. Ho was the 
nephew of Sir John Finch (1584-1000), speaker 
and lord-keej)er. Educated at Westminster and 
Christ Church, Oxford, he was called to the bar in 
1045. After the Restoration as solicitor-general 
he took part m the trial of the regicides, and 
became attorney-general (1670) 'and lord chan- 
cellor (1674). As high steward he presided at the 
trial of Stafford in 1680. He died 18th December 
1682.— His son Daniel (1047-1730), a Tory but not 
a Jacobite statesman, succeeded him as second 
Earl of Nottingham, and in 1729 became also 
sixth Earl of Winchilsea. 

Flnd'later, Andrew, was born in December 
1810 near Aberdour in Aberdeenshire, graduated 
at Aberdeen, and in 1842-49 was head-master of 
Gordon’s Hospital there. He came to Edinburgh 
(1858) to superintend for Messrs Chambers a new 
edition of the Information for the People (1857), 
edited the first edition of Chambers’s Encyclopatdia 
(1861-08), and wrote manuals on Astronomy, 
Philology, Physical Geography, and Physiog- 
raphy. In 1864 Aberdeen University made him 
LI.D. He died in Edinburgh 1st January 1885. 

Finlay, GboroB (1799-1875), the historian of 
Greece, was born of Scottish parents at Favershain 


in Kent. After studying at Glasgow and Guttin* 
gen, Philhellenism carried him to Greece, where 
almost all the rest of his life was spent. His 
History oj Greece from the Roman conquest to the 
Greek revolution appeared in 1844-61 (new ed. 

7 vols. 1877, with autobiography). 

Finlay, Robert BANNATYNF,ViscooNT(cr,1919), 
born at Edinburgh in 1842, studied medicine 
there, was called to the English bar in 1867, and 
was Unionist M.P. for Inverness Burghs (1885- 
92, 1895-1906), for Edinburgh University (1910- 
16). Sol icitoi -general for England (1895-1900; 
kt. 1895), Attorney-general (1900-0), he was Loid 
Chancellor in 1916-19, and in 1920 member of the 
Hague Permanent Couit of Arbitration. 

Finlayson, John. See Brothers, Richard. 

Finnian, St, an Irish saint, said to have taught 
3000 pupils at Clonard, died there m 550. 

Finsen, Niels It. (1861-1904), discoverer of the 
curative power of the chemical rays of light 
(sunlight, electt ic light, Rontgen rays, &c.) and 
founder of photothciapy, was born m the Faroo 
Isles, and taught anatomy at the university of 
Copenhagen, where he had studied. He accom- 
plished his epoch-making work in spite of chronic 
illness, and got a Nobel prize, 1903. 

Firdausi, or FerdusJ, the pen-name of Abu-T 
Kasim Mansur, greatest of Persian poets, was 
born about 940 a. d near Tus in Kliorassan, and 
after his lifty-eighth year spent some years at the 
court of Mahnnid of GhaznL When the Shah 
Ndma was finished in 1008, the poet, receiving 
60,000 silver dirhams instead of the promised 
60,000 gold dinars, fled fiom Ghazni, leaving 
behind him a scathing satire on the sultan. 
Mahnnid at length sent the 00,000 gold dinais to 
Fndausi at Tus, just as his leinams were being 
carried to the grave (1020) The Shah Nairn, 
based on actual events rom the annals of Persia, 
is for the most paib composed of mythological 
ami fanciful incidents. Firdausi also wrote a 
mimbei of shoiter pieces, kasidas, ghazals, &c. 
His Yusuf u, Zulayklid is on the story of Joseph 
and Potipliar’s wife. See Atkinson’s epitome 
of the Shah Ndma (1832 ; new ed. 1892), Miss 
Helen Zimmern’s Epic of Kings (1882), and 
Robinson’s Life of Feidusi (1876). The complete 
text was edited by Turner Macan (1829). There is 
a complete French translation by Julius Mohl, 
with the Persian text (1838-78); and an English 
verse translation by A. G. and E. Warner (1905- 
15). [Fir-dow'zee.) 

FirenzuoTa, Agnolo (1493-1548), born at Flor- 
ence, became abbot of Prato, paraphrased the 
Golden Ass of Apuleius, and wrote a couple of 
comedies and some licentious poems. 

Firishta. See Ferishtah. 

Firth, Sir Charles Harding (kt. 1922), born 
at Sheffield in 1857, became professor of Modern 
History at Oxford in 1904, and wrote much ou 
Cromwell and the Protectorate 

Firth, Mark (1819-80), born at Sheffield, in 
1849 with his father and brother established 
there the great Norfolk steel-works. He was a 
munificent benefactor to Sheffield, his gifts in- 
cluding almshouses, a park, and ihe Filth Col- 
lege (1879), now included in the university. 

FlSOh&rt, Johann (c. 1550-90), German satirist, 
born either at Mainz or Strasburg, studied law at 
Strasburg, became in 1581 advocate to the Imperial 
Chamber at Spires, and in 1585 magistrate at For- 
bach , and died there. In his Rabelaisian works&e 
lashes with inexhaustible humour the corruptions 
of the clergy, the astrological Dancies and other 
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fellies of the time. Flohhats , Weibertratz (1578) 
la outrageously comic and original. Essentially 
different are Daa gluckhafft Schiff von Zurich (in 
verse, 1576) and his spiritual songs. [Ftsh'art.] 

Fischer, Emil (1852-1919), born at Eusknehen, 
'Rhenish Prussia, became professor of Chemistry 
at Berlin in 1892, a Nobel prizeman in 1902. 
Hydrasme, rosaniline, synthetic sugar, fermenta- 
tion, the purin group, synthetic peptides, veional, 
were among his studies and discoveries. 

Fischer, Ktjno (1824-1907), born at SandewAlde 
in Silesia, in 1850 became popular as pnvat-docent 
of philosophy at Heidelberg, but m 1858, because 
of charges of pantheism, was dismissed. In 1856 
he received a call to Jena ; in 1872 be was recalled 
to Heidelberg. His great works aie Geschichle 
der Neuern Philosophic (1852-93) and Logik und 
Metaphysik (1852) He also wrote on Kant, Des- 
cartes, Goethe, Lessing, and Schiller. [Bts/t-cr.J 

Fish, Hamilton (1808-93), born at New York, 
as Secietary of State under Grant (1869-77) signed 
the Washington Treaty of 1871, and completed 
the settlement of the Alabama Question. 

Fisher, Herbert Aijbkrt Laurens, historian, 
born in Loudon in 1865, was a fellow, tutor, and 
warden (1925) of New College, Oxford, vice-chan- 
cellor of Sheffield University (1912). Education 
Minister (1916-22), he sponsored notable Acts. 

Fisher, John, Bishop of Rochester, was born 
about 1469 at Beverley, and m 1483 entered 
Michael-house, Cambridge, of which lie became 
a fellow in 1491, and master in 1497. In 1502 
Margatet, Countess of Richmond, Henry VII ’s 
mother, made him her chaplain and confessoi ; 
and m 1503 he was appointed first Lady Margaret 
professor of Divinity. Next year he was elected 
chancellor of the university, and conseciated to 
the see of Rochester. He zealously promoted 
the New Learning, and advocated reformation 
from within ; as zealously he resisted the Lutheran 
schism. In 1527 he pronounced firmly against the 
divorce of Henry VIII. ; and having lent too ready 
an ear to the ‘revelations' of the Holy Maid of 
Kent, Elizabeth Barton, in 1534 he was attainted 
of treason, and, for refusing the oath of succes- 
sion, was sent with More to the Tower. In May 
1535 Pope Paul III. made him a cardinal ; on 17th 
June the old man, worn by sickness and ill- 
usage, was tried for denial of the king’s supre- 
macy ; on the 22d he was beheaded on Tower 
Hill. In 1886 he was beatified. See Bridgett’s 
Life of Blessed John Fisher (1888). 

Fisher, John, first Baron (1909), British 
Admiral of the Fleet, born in 1841, entered the 
navy in 1854, and rose to be First Sea Lord (1904- 
1910, 1914-15). G.C.B., G.C.V.O., O.M., adminis- 
trator, strategist, gunnery expert, seaman, racy 
memoir -writer, he brought in »* Dreadnoughts ’ 
and * scrapped ’ old ships. He died m 1920. 

Flake, John (1842-1901 ; originally Edmund 
Fiske Green), was bom at Haitford, Conn,, and 
studied at Harvard, where he was tutor and 
libiarian. He wrote on evolution and on American 
history. See his Life and Letters by Clark (1920). 

Fitoh, John (1748-98), born in Connecticut, 
was gunsmith to the American troops. In 1785 
he completed his model steam-boat with wheels 
at the sides ; larger vessels were built in 1788-90. 
In 1798 he went to BYance, to find his projects 
frustrated by the Revolution : but it is said that 
his plans were shown to Robert Fulton (q.v.X 
Penniless, Fitch worked his passage back to 
America, and there poisoned himself. 

Fitch, Sib Joshua Gwbiiio, LL.D„ bom in 


1824, and educated at University College, London, 
in 1863 became a school inspector, as inspector 
of traiumg colleges retired in 1894, and was 
knighted in 1896. He wrote much on education, 
and died 14th July 1903. 

Fitch, Ralph, an English merchant who in 
1583-91 by way of the Euphrates travelled to 
and returned fiom India, Burma, and Siam. 

Fitch, Robert (1802-95), geologist and anti- 
quary, was born at Ipswich, and fiom 1827 was a 
chemist at Norwich. 

Fitton, Mary, the mistress in 1600 of William 
Herbert, Kail of Pembroke, by Mr Tyler ( Shake- 
s}>eare's Sonnets , 1886) has been identified with 
the ‘ dark lady ' of Sonnets cxxvii.-clvii. 

Fitzgerald. See Desmond. 

Fitzgerald, Lord Edward (1763-98), a younger 
son of the Duke of Leinster, was born neai Dub- 
lin, served with distinction in the American war, 
sat for Athy in the Irish pailiament, and was 
drawn to Pans by the Revolution. Ileie he ie- 
nouncod his title, and in 1792 married Pamela 
(c. 1770-1831), daughter (peihaps) of Madame de 
Genlis by igallti Orleans, returning to Ireland 
in 1793, to plunge into political conspiracy. He 
joined the United Irishmen in 1796, and went to 
France to arrange for a BYench invasion cf Ireland. 
Soon after Ins return the plot was betiayed 
and Fit/geiald seized in Dublin, in the desperate 
scuffle receiving nioital wounds. See Lives by 
Mooie (1S31 ; new ed. 1896), Ida A. Tayloi (1903), 
G. Campbell (1904), Kathaune Tynan (1916) 

FitzGerald, Edward, was born March 31, 1809, 
at Bredfiekl House in Suffolk. He enteied 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he took his 
degree in 1830. He lived at or near Wood- 
bridge all his life, in 1874 removing to Little 
Grange, a house he had built for himself. With 
the exception of periodical visits to London, 
he led a quiet country life, his chief amusements 

f jardemng and yachting. He numbered among 
us friends Speddmg, W. B Donne, Thackeray, 
Prof. Cowell, the Rev. G. Crabbe, son of the 
poet. Archdeacon Gioome, Bernard Barton, whose 
daughter Lucy (1808-98) he mairied, and Tenny- 
son, who dedicated 1'iresias to linn. He died 14th 
June 1883. FitzGerald published anonymously 
his dialogue on youth, Euphianor , in 1851, which 
was followed by Folonius in 1852. A translation 
of six of Calderon’s dramas (1853) was soon with- 
drawn from circulation. About this time he took 
up Persian, and m 1856 published an anonymous 
version of J Ami's Salamdn and Absal. The quat- 
rains of Omar Khayyam, the Persian astronomer 
poet of the 11th century, were then little known, 
as they were first printed at Paris in 1857 by M. 
Nicolas ; but FitzGerald at once recognised their 
beauty, and his and Omar’s names will remain in- 
dissolubly linked together through his rendering 
of them (1859). He reproduces the effect of the 
original wonderfully ; and, although Omai’s ideas 
are oiteu altered, condensed, and tiausposed, 
these lawless alterations are like those of Dryden 
—they all tell. See the Vauorum edition (1915); 
Iris Letters and Collected Woi hs (1889-1902) ; Letters 
to Fanny Kemble (1896); Groome’s Two Suffolk 
Friends (1895) ; the centenary celebration volume 
(1909); Lives by Glyde (1900), Wright (1904), A. 
C. Benson (1905); aiuLPndeaux, Omar Khayydm 
and his Translator (1909). 

Fitzgerald, Percy Hktherinoton (1884-1925), 
author of over 200 vols., sculptor, and frleiul of 
Dickens, born at Fane Valley, Co. Louth, was 
called to the Irish bar, See his Memoirs (1895), 
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Fltzherbert, Mrs, a Roman Catholio lady, 
born Maria Anne Sinytlie in 1756, to whom, after 
she liad been a second time left a widow, the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV., was 
secretly married in 1786 by an Anglican clergy- 
man, This marriage, contracted without the 
king's consent, was invalid under the Iloyal 
Marriage Act of 1772; the prince afterwards 
denied that there had been a marriage at all. 
On his marriage to the Princess Caroline in 1795 
the connection was interrupted, resumed with 
the pope’s consent, and finally broken off m 1803. 
Mrs Fltzherbert died at Brighton, 29th March 
1887. See her Memoirs by Langdale (185o) 

Fltzroy, Robert, admiral and meteorologist, 
grandson of the Duke of Grafton, was boru at 
Ampton Hall near Bury St Edmunds, July 5, 
1805, and, entering the navy, surveyed the coasts 
of Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego, 1828-30; this 
work he continued on his reappointment to the 
Beagle in 1831, when he was accompanied by 
Darwin, the two together publishing m 1839 a 
Narrative of the Voyage s of H.M.S. * Adventure’ 
and ‘ Beagle .* Governor of New Zealand (1843-45), 
he was promoted rear-admiral (1857) and vice- 
admiral (1863) on the retired list. In 1854 he 
was attached to the meteorological department 
of the Board of Trade. The ‘ Fitzroy barometer ’ 
was invented by linn ; and he instituted the 
storm-warnings that developed into daily weather 
forecasts. Worn out by overwork, he committed 
suicide at Norwood, 30th April 1865. 

Fitzwllllam, Richard, Viscount (1745-1810), 
an Irish peer, founder at Ins death of the Fitz- 
william Museum in Cambridge. 

Fitzwllliam, William, Earl (1748-1833), sue- 
ceeded his father in 1756. As lord-lieutenant for 
three months of Ireland (1794-95), where his wann 
support of Catholic emancipation aroused en- 
thusiastic holies, he was consideied by Pitt too 
liberal; and his recall was followed by the Re- 
bellion of 1798. He was president of the Council 
in the Grenville ministry in 1806. 

Flaoous, C. Valerius, a Roman poet of the 
time of Vespasian, wrote the Argonautica, an 
unfinished epic of learned mediocrity. See 
editions by Thile (1803) and Schenkl (1871). 

Flaclus, or Vlacich, Matthias (1520-75), was 
born at Albona in Illyria, became professor of 
Hebrew at Wittenberg in 1544, but for Ins attacks 
upon Melanchthon’s compromise, known as the 
Leipzig Interim, was deprived of lus chair. In 
1557-62 he was professor of Theology at Jena, but 
was again deprived for teaching that original sm 
was inherent in man’s nature. After this he led 
a wandering life. His principal works are Clams 
Scriptures Sacras (1567;, Catalogue Testium Veri- 
tatis (1556), and Ecclesiastlca Historia (1559-74). 
The church history called Magdeburg Centuries was 
only partly his. See Preger’s monograph (1861). 

Flahault de la Billarderle, Auguste Charles 
Joseph, Comte de (1785-1870), French soldier 
and diplomatist. He distinguished himself in 
the Peninsular war and the Russian campaign, 
and in 1813 was made a count and general of 
division. An exile after Waterloo, he married 
the Baroness Keith and Nairne (1788-1867). 
After 1830 he returned to France, was ambas- 
sador at Vienna (1842-48) and at London (1860- 
62), and was Grand Chancellor of the Legion of 
Honour. [Fla'-o de la Beel-yard' ree,] 

Flambard, Rannulf or Ralph, Justiciar of 
England under William II., became Bishop of 
Durham in 1099, but ministered to the king’s 


vices and extravagances by oppressive extortion 
of the people. He died 5th September 1128. 

Fiameng, Leopold (1831-1911), French etcher 
and engraver (of the Academe des Beaux Aits), 
was boru in Brussels of French parents. 

Flammarion, Camille (1842-1925), astronomer, 
born at Montigny-le-Roi, entered the Pans Ob- 
servatory in 1858. His books, which attained 
reat popularity, include : The Plurality of In- 
abited Worlds (1862), Celestial Marvels (1865), The 
Atmosphere (1872), The Planet Mars( 1892), Popular 
Astronomy (1894), and Astionomy for Amateuis 
(1904). He wrote on ballooning, on psychical 
research, death and survival, &c., and founded 
the monthly V Astronomie and the Observatory of 
Juvisy (1883). [Flam-mah-ree-on 0 ] 

Flamsteed, John, the iirst astronomer- royal 
of England, was born at Den by near Derby, 19th 
August 1646. His success in mathematics and 
astronomy procui ed linn the appointment of 
astionomer to the king m 1675. Next year 
Greenwich Observatory was built, and Flam- 
steed began the observations that commenced 
modern practical astronomy. He iornicd the 
hist trustworthy catalogue of the fixed stars, 
and furnished those obseivations by which New- 
ton verified his lunar theory. His great work is 
Historia Cuelestis Bmtannicn, an account of astro- 
nomical obseivation (3 vols. 1723). Flamsteed 
took holy ortlerb, and from 1684 till his death, 
31st December 1719, held the Surrey living of 
Burstow. See Baily’s Account of Flamsteed (1835). 

Flandrin, Jean Hippolytk, born at Lyons, 
23d May 1809, in 1832 won the Pmxde Home, and 
during his five years’ residence m Italy produced 
‘St Claie healing the Blind,' now in Nantes 
Cathedral. In 1842 he began his great frescoes in 
the church of St Germam-des-Pr6s, Paris After 
this he was mainly engaged m fresco painting, 
although he executed nany line portraits He 
died at Rome, 21st March 1864. See his fatties et 
Pensees (1805), and Lives by Poncet (1864) and 
Montrard (1876) [FloiW-dranv.] 

Flaubert, Gustave, novelist, was born at 
Rouen, 12tli December 1821. After long hesita- 
tion between medicine and literature, lie chose 
liteiatuie, beginning with poetry, which erelong 
he gave up for prose. Flaubert’s life was ex- 
tremely uneventful, m his youth some obscuie 
form of brain-disease to some extent arrested his 
intellectual development. He was a veiy late 
producer, and his work, when it did appear, was 
marked by a strong and morbid idiosyncrasy. 
Madame Bovary (1857) is the painful but powerful 
story of an unhappily mated wife who lapses 
into vice and dies by suicide His second work, 
Salammbd (1862), dealt with the last stiuggle of 
Rome and Cartilage, and is rather ovci weighted 
with archa*ological detail V Education Senti- 
mentals (1869) was far less popular. In 1874 
appeared the splendid phantasmagoria of La Ten - 
tation de St- Antoine , the masterpiece of its kind. 
fa Candida i (1874), a play of no merit, had little 
success ; Trots Contes (1877) are admirable. Flau- 
bert died at Rouen, 9th May 1880 ; after his death 
appeared a novel, Bouvard et Pecuchet t which had 
not received his final revision. His correspond- 
ence with George Sand was published m 18S4 ; 
and other letters followed (1887-93). An ‘ Edition 
definitive’ of his works was issued in 1909-12. 
See books by Tarver (1895), Dumesnil (1905), 
Descharme8 (1909), L. Bertrand (1912), and Faguet 
(trails. 1914). [ Fld-ben .] 

Flavel, John (c. 1630 - 91), Nonconformist 
diviue, born at Bromsgrove, was educated at 
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Oxford, took Presbyterian orders In 1650, and 
was ejected from his living at Dartmouth in 
1662. He continued to preach privately there, 
and after the Declaration of Indulgence (1667) 
was minister of a Nonconformist chinch till his 
death. His best books are the Treatise on the 
Soul of Man , The Method of Grace, A Token for 
Mourners, and Husbandry Spiritualised l 

F lagm an, John, R.A., sculptor, was born at 
York, 6th July 1755. His father, a moulder of 
plaster figures, removed to London when his son 
was six months old ; the delicate, slightly-de- 
formed child soon developed a taste for draw- 
ing. In 1767 he exhibited models, and m 1769 he 
was admitted a student of the Royal Academy. 
Henceforward he was constantly engaged upon 
sculpture : but his chief source of income was the 
Wedgwood house, which he furnished with ex- 
quisite designs for their pottery. In 1782 he 
married a cultivated woman, who was his true 
helpmate for thirty-eight years. He was now 
employed upon monumental sculpture, such as 
his monument to Cliatterton in St Mary Red- 
cliffe, Bristol, to Collins in Chichester .Cathedral, 
and to Mrs Morley in Gloucester Cathedral. 
From 1787 he studied at Romo for seven years, 
executed numerous classical groups, and began 
his designs to the Iliad and Odyssey (published 
1798), to iEschylus (1795), and to Dante (1797), 
which' were engraved In Rome by Piroli. His 
designs to Hesiod were engraved by Blake m 
1817. In England again (1794), he produced his 
fine monument to Lord Mansfield m Westminster 
Abbey. In 1797 he was elected A.R.A., u* 1800 
R.A., and in 1810 he became professor of Sculp- 
ture to the Royal Academy. Later works are 
monuments to Reynolds, Howe, and Nelson ; 
' Michael and Satan,’ his most important example 
of ideal sculpture; and his great ‘Shield of 
Achilles' (1818). He died 7th December 1826. 
He ranks at the head of English sculptors for 
inventive power and purity and grace of style. 
See Colvin, The Drawings of Flaxman (1876). 

Fiddlier, Esprit (1632-1710), Bishop of Nimcs 
(1687), was born at Pernes, and shone as a pulpit 
orator. [Flatfshee-ay.] 

Flecker, James Elroy (1884-1915), born at 
Lewisham, studied Oriental languages at Cam- 
bridge, entered the consular service, and wrote 
Hassan (staged, 1928) and other rich verse. 

Flecknoe, Richard, a Roman Catholic, possibly 
Irish and a priest, who, after travelling (1040-50) 
iiiEmope,A8ia,Afiica, and Brazil, came to London, 
mingled in the war’s of the wits, wiote plays, and 
died about 1678. He was the stalking-horse over 
whom Dry den applied the merciless lash of his 
satire to Shadwell, and had already been the 
victim of a good-humoured satire by Marvell. 

Fleetwood, Charles (c. 1618-92), a Ctomwellian 
soldier, of a good Northamptonshire stock. 

Flegel, Eduard Robert (1855-86), bom of 
German parentage at Wilna, Russia, strove to 
acquire for Germany the commerce of the Niger. 
He thrice ascended it (1879-80-88), the third time 
discovering the sources of the Benue. [Flay-gel.] 

Fleischer, Heinrich Leberecht (1801-88), 
German orientalist, studied at Leipzig, and be- 
came professor of Oriental Languages there in 
1886. He edited Abuifeda (1831-84), othe r Persian 
and Arabic works, Ac. [Fll'sher.] 

Fleming, John (1785-1857), naturalist, born 
near Batfrgate, entered the ministry, and was 
professor of Natural Philosophy at Aberdeen 
1882-48, and 9 f Natural Science in the New 
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College, Edinburgh, from 1845. His works In- 
clude Philosophy of Zoology (1822), British Animals 
(1828), and Molluscous Animals (1887). 

Fleming, Maroaret (1808-11), Sir Walter’s 
‘ Pe^Manorie,’ and the theme of an exquisite 
essay by Dr John Brown, was born at Kirkcaldy. 

Fleming, or Flemming, Paul (1009-40), ranks 
high among German lyric poets for Geistliche und 
weltliche Poemata (1042 ; ed. by Lappenberg, 1866). 

Fletcher, Andrew, of Salton, Scottish patriot, 
was born in 1055, the son of Sir Robert Fletcher, 
and was brought up under the care of the cele- 
brated Gilbort Burnet. After some years of 
travel he sat in parliament in 1081, and offered 
so determined an opposition to the measures of 
the Duke of York that he had to flee to England, 
and thence to Holland. Here lie formed fast 
friendship with the refugee English patriots, and 
on his return to England in 1083 shared the 
counsels of Russell, Sidney, and the rest. After 
the Rye-house Plot, Fletcher fled to Holland, 
returned as a volunteer with Monmouth, but 
having shot the ma>or of Lyme in a quarrel, fled 
to Spain, was imprisoned, but delivered. He 
fought in Hungary against the Turks, and re- 
turned to Scotland at the revolution. He was 
the first patron of William Paterson, the projector 
of the Darien expedition, and it was the bitter- 
ness caused in Scotland by the treatment of the 
Darien colonists that gave Fletcher and the 
nationalist party their strength in the struggle 
against the inevitable union with England. His 
famous ‘limitations’ aimed at constructing a 
federative instead of an incorporating union. 
Fletcher’s oiations in the Scottish parliament 
still glow with eloquence, and carry the stamp 
of genuine sincerity. After tlie Union, Fletcher 
rotired in disgust from public life, devoting him- 
self to promoting agriculture ; he introduced 
fanners and the mill for pot-barley. He died at 
London m Sept. 1710. His writings were repnnted 
at London 111 1732. See Life by Omond (1897). 
Fletcher, John. See Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Fletcher, Phineas and Giles, poets, wore 
cousins of Fletcher the dramatist, and sons of Giles 
Fletcher, LL.D. (1549-1011), Queen Elizabeth’s 
minister 111 Germany and Russia —Phineas (1582- 
1050) was educated at Eton and Cambridge, and 
in 1021 became rector of Hilgay m Norfolk. His 
Purjile Island, or the Isle of Man (1038), contains 
an elaborate description of the human body 
viewed as an island, the bones being its founda- 
tions, and the veins its rivers; although formal 
and pedantic, it abounds in fine passages.— Giles 
(1588 ?— 1G23) was educated at Westminster and 
Cambridge, and became rector of Alderton in 
Suffolk. His chief work, ChHst’s Victory and 
Triumph (1610), full of splendid versification and 
imagery, has a quickening glow of genuine en- 
thusiasm. It was modelled on Spenser, most of 
whose characteristics are overdone. The poems 
of both brothers were edited by Giosuii (* nuier 
Worthies Library,’ 1868), F. S. Boas (1908-9). 

Fleury, Andr6 Hercule de, Cardinal (1658- 
1748), born at Lodfeve, became almoner to Louis 
‘XIV., in 1698 Bishop of Fr6jus, and preceptor to 
Louis XV., who in 1720 made him prime-minister ; 
in the same year he received the cardinal's hat. 
He was honest and well-meaning, but no states- 
man : the extortions of the farmers-general were 
not checked, though a rigid economy crippled the 
power of France. In foreign affairs he earnestly 
desired peace, but was dragged by court intrigues 
into the war of the Austrian Succession. Bet 
Verlaque’s monograph (1879). \Fleh-rte,) 
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Fleury, Claude (1640-1723), church historian, 
born at Paris, was tutor to various princes, 
prior of Argenteuil, and confessor to young Louis 
XV. Among his numerous works were Mceurs 
de» Israelites (1681); Masurs des Chrltiens (1062); 
Droit EccUsiakique (1687); and the great Histoire 
EccUsiastiqve (20 vols. 1601-1720)- really the first 
complete church history, on which he laboured 
thirty years. Fleury ’s own work only reached to 
1414 ; it was continued to 1778 by others. 

Fliedner, Theodor (1800-64), born m Nassau, 
in 1822 became pastor of Kaiserswertli near 
Dllaseldorf, where in 1830 he founded the first 
Protestant deaconesses’ home. See Li fe by Georg 
Fliedner (8d ed. Kais. 1892). [Fleed-ner.] 

Fllnok, Govaert (1615-60), a Dutch portrait 
and religious painter, born m Cleves. 

Flinders, Matthew (1774-1819), born at Don- 
ington, Lincolnshire, entered the navy, and, 
having with Bass (q.v.) discovered Bass’s Strait, 
was in 1801-3 commissioned to circumnavigate 
Australia. On his way home ho was wrecked, 
and detained a prisoner by the French governor 
of Mauritius until 1810. See his Voyage to Term 
Australis (1814) and Life by K. Scott (1914). 

Flint, Robert, theologian, bom at Dumfries, 
14th March 1834, educated at the University of 
Glasgow, and ordained in 1859, was professor 
of Moral Philosophy at St Andrews (1864-76), 
and of Divinity at Edinburgh (1876-1903) His 
Philosophy of History (vol. i. 1874 ; rewritten as 
Historical Philosophy in France and Switzerland , 
1894) established his reputation. Other works 
were the Baird Lectures, Theism and Anti-Theistic 
Theories (1876-77), Vico (1884), and Socialism 
(1895). He died 25th November 1910. See Life 
by Dr D. Macmillan (1914). 

Flood, Henry, born in 1782, and educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin, and Oxford, became a 
leader in the popular party in the Irish parlia- 
ment after his election in 1759. His oratory was 
vigorous and impressive, but was marked by the 
offensive personalities of his time. In 1769 he 
killed an electioneering opponent in a duel, and 
was tried and acquitted. In 1775 he took office 
as vice-treasurer of Ireland, but was removed in 
1781 as a strong Nationalist. Disliking Grattan’s 
Bill of Right as not going far enough, Flood 
strove without success to carry a more sweeping 
measure, and became involved in a bitter quarrel 
with his former friend. In 1783 he was returned 
for Winchester, and in 1785 for Seaford, but he 
failed to make a great mark at Westminster. He 
died at his seat near Kilkenny, December 2, 1791. 
See his Life and Correspondence (1838). 

Floqtldt, Charles Thomas (1828-96), French 
Radical politician, ’Bom at St Jean de Luz, in 
1888 wounded Boulanger in a duel, and was twice 
president of the Chamber. 

Florence of Worcester, a monk of Worcester, 
where he died in 1118, wrote a Chronicon which 
comes down to 1116, and which about 1030 be- 
comes of some value as an independent authority. 
It was edited by Thorpe in 1848, and translated 
by Forester (1847) and Stevenson (1868). 

Flores, Juan Josfl (1801-64), born in Venezuela, 
fought with distinction in the war of independ- 
ence, and became first president of the republic 
of Ecuador in 1830-35 and 1839-48. ( Flo-rays •) 

Florian, Jean Pierre db (1755-94), French 
novelist and fabulist. He wrote two prose 
romances, and pastorals, plays, Ac. 

Florlo, John (c. 1553-1025), the translator of 
Montaigne, was born of Italian Protestant parent* 


age in London, about 1576 was a tutor in foreign 
languages at Oxford, and in 1578 published his 
Flint Fruits, accompanied by A Perfect Induc- 
tion to the Italian and English Tongues. His next 
work was Second Fruits , with six thousand Italian 
Proverbs (1591). His Italian and English dic- 
tionary, entitled A World of Words , was published 
in 1598. In 1603 Florio was appointed reader m 
Italian to Queen Anne, in 1604 groom of the 
privy-chamber. A reprint of his famous trans- 
lation of Montaigne (1608) was issued in the 
‘Tudor Translations’ senes (1892-98). See a 
Study by the Cointesse de Chambrun (1921). 

Flory. See Fleury. 

Flotow, Friedrich, Freiherr von, born at 
Teutendorf in Mecklenburg, 27th April 1812, 
made his reputation by J^e Navfrage de la Mkduhe 
(1839), Stradella (1844), and Martha (1847), the last 
two characterised by pleasing melody. Later 
operas were India (1853), La Veuve Grapin (1859), 
and U Ombre (1869). From 1856 to 1863 he was 
director of the theatre at Schwerin. He died at 
Wiesbaden, 24th January 1883. See Life by his 
widow (Leip. 1892). [Flot'-o.] 

Flouren8, Marie Jean Pierre (1794-1867), 
physiologist, attracted attention by works on the 
nervous system, and, after lecturing for Cuvier m 
1828 and 1880, became perpetual secretary of the 
Academy of Sciences (1833), professor at the 
College de France (1855), and member of the 
Academy (1840). He was elected to the Chamber 
of Deputies in 1888, and made a peer of France in 
1846. Flourens wrote on the development and 
nutrition of the bones, the skm and mucous mem- 
branes, the longevity of man, and animal instinct, 
besides a series of Eloges llistonqnes (1856-62).— 
His son, Gustave (1838-71), distinguished him- 
self by his book, In Science de I'Homme (1865), 
as an ardent republic- n took part in the Cretan 
insurrection against the Turks (1866), and fell 
fighting for the Paris Commune. [Floo-romf.) 

Flower, Sir William Henry, F.R.S. (1881-99), 
born at Stratford-on-Avon, appointed in 1861 
conservator of the Hunterian Museum, in 1869 
Hunterian professor of Comparative Anatomy 
and Physiology, in 1884-98 was natural history 
director at the British Museum He revolution- 
ised museums. See Life by Cornish (1904). 

Fludd, Robert (1574-1637), English physician, 
mystic, and pantheistic theosophist. 

Fliigel, Johann Goitkried (1788-1855), author 
of a standaid dictionary of English and German 
(1830), remodelled by lus son Felix (1891), whose 
son, Ewald FlOoel (1863-1914), born in Leipzig, 
was professor of English philology in Stanford 
University, U.S., and started a Chaucer Lexicon. 

Fooh, Ferdinand, Freiicli marshal, born in 1851 
at Tarbes, taught at the Ecole de Guerre, proved 
himself a great strategist at the Marne (1914), 
Ypres, and elsewhere, and as Generalissimo of 
the Allied armies from March 1918, directed the 
hammer-strokes which drove back the Germans 
and won the war. Member of the Academic and 
O M. (1918), British Field-marshal (1919), he ‘de- 
served well of his country ’ and of its Allies. He 
wrote Principles of War (trans. 1919), Ac. [Fosk.] 

Fogauaro, Antonio (1842-1911), born at 
Vicenza, published a long series of novels, in- 
cluding II Santo (trans. The Saint , 1906). 

Foix, Roqkr, first count(d. 1064).— Roger Ray- 
mond((I. 1222) in 1191 followed Philip Augustus 
to the Crusades, and lost his estates as an 
Albigensian.— Gaston III. (1331-91), nicknamed 
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‘Phoebus,* a princely paladin, fought against the 
English in 1846. — Gaston IV. rendered good 
service to Charles VII. in his wars against 
England. See Life by Leseur (Par. 1898).— His 
grandson, Gaston (1489-1612), whose mother was 
a sister of Louis XII. of France, received from 
his uncle the title of Due de Nemours in 1605. 
In the Italian wars he displayed such brilliant 
genius and bravery as to earn the title of 
^Thunderbolt of Italy.’ He twice overthrew the 
Swiss, at Como and Milan (1511); chased the 
papal troops from Bologna ; seized Brescia from 
the Venetians; and defeated the Spaniards at 
Ravenna, where, however, he was killed. The 
estates and title went to the king of Navarre. 
Finally Henry IV. of Navarre attached the county 
of Foix to the French crown. [Fux/A] 

Folengo, Teofilo (1491-1554), an Italian maca- 
ronic poet, a witty and graceless Benedictine, 
who wrote under the name of Merlinus Coccaius. 
Portioli edited his works (8 vols. 1882-89). 

Foley, John Henry, sculptor, born in Dublin, 
24th May 1818, came to London in 1834, and first 
exhibited m 1839. His statues of Canning, Har- 
dinge, and Outram, for India, rank among the 
finest modern equestrian sculptures. Elected 
A.R.A. in 1849, and R.A. in 1858, he died at 
Hampstead, 27th August 1874, and was buried 
in St Paul’s. 

Folgore, a 18th-century Italian poet, who wrote 
a number of sonnets, translated by Rossetti and 
J. A. Symonds. See Navone’s Rime di Folgore 
(1880). [Fol' -go-ray.) 

Foil, ‘ Signor ’ (1887-99), bass-singer, was ‘ an 
Italian from Tipperary’; born at Cahir, Allan 
James Foley worked for a while as a carpenter. 
But having studied in Italy, he made his d6but 
at Catania in 1862, and took high lank as an 
operatic singer. 

Folkes, Martin (1690-1754), was born in 
London, published A Table of English Gold Coins 
(1736) and A Tdble of English Silver Coins (1745). 
He was P.R S., F.8.A., and a member of the 
Pans Academy of Sciences. 

Fonblanqne, Albany William (1793-1872), 
journalist, was born in London. As editor from 
1830 of the Examiner , he exercised great influence 
on public opinion ; his best articles were re- 
printed as England under Seven Administrations 
(1837). In 1847 he became Statistical secretary 
to the Board of Trade. See Life (1874). 

Fonseca, Eleonora Pimentel, Marchesa di 
(1758-99), a Neapolitan lady-in-waiting to Queen 
Maria Carolina until she forfeited her mistress’ 
favour by remarking on her intimacy with Acton 
(q.v.). An active French partisan, on the fall 
of the Parthenopean republic she was hanged at 
the queen's instigation. [Fon-say'ka ] 

Fonseca, Manobl Deodoro da (1827-92), 
during 1889-91 was first president of Brazil 
Fontaines, Comtesse de, a French novelist 
who died m 1730. She wrote AirUnophys and 
La Comtesse de Savoie. [Eon? -ten. ] 

Fontana, Domenico (1548-1607), was papal 
architect in Rome, employed on the Lateran 
Palace and the Vatican Library. He was after- 
wards royal architect in Naples, where he was 
bom and died. [Fon-tah'-naJi.] 

Fontane, Theodor (1819-98), a German poet, 
essayist, and novelist, born at Neuruppin, had 
been a chemist until in 1849 he took to literature 
at Berlin. He thrice visited England. See his 
Autobiography (2d ed. 1898). [Fon-tali -neh.) 


Fontanes, Louis, Marquis de (1757-1821), born 
at Niort, went in 1777 to Paris, where he acquired 
a reputation by his poems, among which are Le 
Cri demon Cceur{ 1778), Le Verger (1788), a metrical 
translation of Pope’s Essay on Man (17831, and an 
imitation of Gray’s Elegy. A member or the In- 
stitute from 1795, in 1802 he was made a member, 
and in 1804 president, of the legislative body. In 
1810 he entered the senate, ana was raised to the 
peerage by Louis XVIII. See Sainte-Beuve’s edi- 
tion of his works (1889). [Fons-tahn.] 

Fontenelle, Bernard le Bovyer de, born at 
Rouen, a nephew of Corneille, 11th February 1657. 
began his literary career in Pans. In the great 
quarrel of Moderns versus Ancients, he sided with 
the Moderns, assailing the Greeks and their 
French imitators, and receiving in return the 
satiric shafts of Boileau, Racine, J. B. Rousseau, 
and La Bruyere. After the failure on the stage 
of his Aspar, he produced an imitation of Lucian, 
Dialogues lies Marts, and the ‘precious’ Lettres du 
Chevalier d’Her In 1697 he was made secre- 

tary to the Academic des Sciences, of which he 
afterwards was president. He died in his hun- 
dredth year at Paris, 9th January 1757. He had 
attempted well-nigh every form of literature- 
idylls, satires, dialogues, critical essays, histories, 
tragedies, &c. His best works, Entretiens sur la 
Plurahte des Mondes, and Histoire des Oracles, are 
still worth reading. Mr Lang discovered the 
gerin of his explanation of myths in Fontenelle’a 
dissertation on Fables. [Fonvt-neV.) 

Foote, Andrew Hull (1806-63), American sea- 
man, was born in New Haven, Conn., entered the 
navy in 1822, and was promoted captain in 1849. 
In 1856 he stormed four Chinese forts at Canton, 
which had fired on him. In the civil war he 
organised the western flotilla, and in February 
1862 stormed Fort Henry. Shortly afterwards 
he was wounded and resigned as rear-admiral. 

Foote, Samuel, actor and writer of comedy, 
was born at Truro, 27th January 1720. Educated 
at Worcester and Worcester College, Oxford, 
about 1740 he entered the Temple ; after wasting 
his fortune in a career of pleasure he turned to 
the stage for a living, and in 1744 made an unsuc- 
cessful d6but as ‘a gentleman’ in Othello In 
1747 he opened the Haymarket Theatre— where 
he was at once director, actor, and dramatic 
author— with Diversions of the Morning ; in this 
and other pieces he introduced well-known living 
characters, and by his powers of mimicry drew 
large audiences. He achieved success, too, in 
Edinburgh and Dublin In 1766 he lost his leg 
through a riding accident, thereafter composing 
parts adapted to his defect. He died at Dover, 
21st October 1777. Of his plays the best are An 
Auction of Pictures , The Minor , The JAar , and 
The Mayor of Garratt. See Memoirs by Cooke 
(1805) and Forster’s Quarterly Essay, 1854. 

Foppa, Vincenzo, religious painter, was born 
at Brescia, and died there in 1462.— Car adosso 
Foppa (1452-1527), sculptor, goldsmith, and medal- 
list, was born near Como, and died at Rome. 

Forbes, Alexander Penrose, bishop, was born 
in Edinburgh, the second son of Lord Medwyn, a 
judge, 6th June 1817. Driven by ill-health from 
the East India Company's service, he graduated 
at Oxford in 1844, and in 1847 was consecrated 
Bishop of Brechin. His charge (1857) on the 
manner of the Eucharistic Presence led to his 
trial before the other Scottish bishops in 1860, 
and a censure and admonition. He died 8th 
October 1875. He edited, with his brother, the 
Arbuthnot Missal (1864), and published Kalerldars 
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of Scottish Saints (187a), &c. See Memoirs by Miss 
Skene (1876) and Canon Mackey (1888). [Forbz. J 

Forbes, Archibald, LL.D. (1888-1900), special 
correspondent of the Daily News, son of the 
minister of Boharm, Keith, was for some years in 
the Royal Dragoons, but m 1870-71 went through 
the Franco-German war as war-coi respondent; 
and thenceforward, whether in Spain with the 
Carlists, in Cyprus, in the Russo-Tuikish cam- 
paign, or in the Zulu wai of 1879, he accustomed 
the British public to expect feats of unexampled 
audacity, swiftness, tact, and pluck in securing 
and transmitting his vivid notes ot events at the 
trout. He lectured in Great Britain, America, 
and Australia, and wrote a novel, Diawn from 
Life (1870), Glimpses thiongh the Cannon Smoke 
(1880), Chinese Gordon (1884), Studies of War and 
Peace (1895), Napoleon 11 1. (1897), Ac. 

Forbes, Duncan, of Culloden, was boin either 
at Culloden or at Bunchrew near Inverness, 10th 
November 1685, and studied at Edinbuigh and 
Leyden. Called to the bar, and appointed Shenif 
of Midlothian, he rose tapidly into practice and 
political influence through the Duke of Argyll. 
In 1716 he was in the north actively opposing the 
rebels ; afterwards he protested against trying 
the prisoners in England, and resisted tho for- 
feitures— to the damage ot his ciedit for loyalty. 
In 1725 he became Lord Advocate, in 1787 
president of the Court of Session ; m 1734 
lie succeeded his brother in the family estates, 
and for long he largely ruled tho destinies ot 
Scotland and contributed to her dawning pros- 
perity by developing her internal resources, by 
gaming over the Jacobites, and by forming High- 
land regiments under loyal colonels The ’45 
rather took him by surpnse. But he hastened 
to the north, and did much to check the rebels, 
beating off the Frasers’ attack on Culloden House. 
But he had to take refuge in Skye, and after his 
return was regarded with jealousy by the govern- 
ment. lie died 10th December 1747. See Hill 
Burton’s Lives of Lovat and Forbes (1847). 

Forbes, Edward, naturalist, was born at 
Douglas, Isle of Man, 12th Febuiary 1815, studied 
medicine at Edinburgh, but from 1836 devoted 
himself to the natural sciences, and foi a year 
worked at Pans. In 1841 lie was naturalist on 
the Beacon during the survey of a part of Asia 
Minor. In 1843 he became professor of Botany 
in King's College, London ; in 1844pala*ontologist 
to the Museum of Geology; m 1851 professor of 
Natural History in the School of Minos; m 1852 
president of the Geological Society; and m 1853 
rofessor of Natural History at Edinburgh. lie 
ied 18th November 1854. Forbes did much to 
advance and systematise snecul depaitments of 
natural history, especially the British star-tlshes ; 
his observations on the distribution of ammal 
and vegetable life have opened many new fields of 
research. Of his works, papers, and monographs 
upwards of two hundred were published, many of 
them copiously illustrated by his own drawings 
See the Memoir by G. Wilson and A. Geikie 
(1861).— His brother David (1828-76), a geologist, 
lived much in Peru and Bolivia. 

Forbes, Edwin (1889-95), battle, landscape, and 
animal painter and etcher, was born at New York, 

Forbes, James David, physicist, grandson of 
Sir William (q.v.), was born at Edinbuigh, 20th 
April 1809, studied in the university there, and was 
called to the bar in 1880. From 1883 he held tho 
Edinburgh chair of Natural Philosophy, exchang- 
ing it in I860 for the principalship of the United 
College at St Andrews. Among his contributions 


to science are his investigations on heat, light, 
polarisation, underground temperature, the use 
of the thermometer (or determining heights, Ac. ; 
but he is best known by his researches on tile 
motion of glaciers He died at Clifton, December 
81, 1868 See his Life and Letters , edited by 
Sbairp, Tait, and Adams Reilly (1873). 

Forbes, Sir John (1787-1861), physician, born 
at Cuttle brae, Banffshire, studied at Abeideen 
and Edinburgh. Joint-editor of the Cyclopaedia 
of Practical Medicine (1832-85), in 1836 he founded 
the British and Foreign Medical Review. He pro- 
moted the use of the stethoscope and greatly 
developed physical diagnosis. 

Forbes, Robert (1708-75), born at Rayne, 
Aberdeenshire, from 1735 was Episcopal minister 
at Leith, and from 1769 also Bishop of Ross and 
Caithness. lie compiled the Jacobite Lyon in 
Mounting (Scot. Hist. Soc. 1895-96) 

Forbes, Sir William (1739-1806), Bart., of Pit- 
shgo, bom m Edinburgh, after long service in 
the Edinbuigh bank of Coutts & Co., was m 
17ol admitted a partner; in 1763 a new compauy 
was founed, of which he became the head. In 
1781 be purchased Pilsligo, forfeited by the Jaco- 
bite, Lotd Forbes. He wrote a Life of Beattie 
(1805) and Memons of a Banking House (1808 ; ed. 
by Robeit Chambers, 1860). His bank became m 
1830 the Union Bank. — His second son, John 
Hay (1776-1854), was the judge, Lord Medwyn. 

Forbes-Mackenzie, William (1801-62), M.P. 
for Peoblesslnre 1837-52, introduced a liquor Act 
for Scotland, passed m 1853. 

Forbes-Robertson, Sir Johnston, actor, bom 
in London, 1853, made his debut in 1874, attained 
gieat fame in Britain ami U.S.A. in Shakespearian 
and othei i6!es, and was knighted m 1913. 

Forchhammer, . ohann Georo (1794-1865), 
geologist, was born at Husum, and died at 
Copenhagen — His, brother, Peter Wilhelm 
(1801-94), classical antiquary, from 1886 was a 
professoi ar Kiel. — Their nephew, Emanuel 
(1851-90), orientalist, m 1879 became professor of 
Pali at Rangoon. * Foihk'havi’mer.] 

Ford, Edward Onslow (1852-1901), sculptor, 
bom in London, studied at Antwerp and Munich, 
and was successively A R A.(1888)andR.A.(1895). 

Ford, Henry, Ameiican automobile-makei, 
was born at Greenfield, Mich., in 1863. 

Ford, John, dramatist, was baptised at Using- 
ton, Devon, 17th April 1586, studied a twelve- 
month at Exeter College, Oxford, and entered in 
lo02 the Middle Temple. His first work was an 
elegv on tho Eatl of Devonshire, entitled Fame's 
Memoi lal (1606) ; and m the same year he pub- 
lished Honour Triumphant He was writing for 
the stage as eailv as 1619, when his An 111 Begin- 
mng has a Good End was acted at the Cockpit ; but 
tho first of his published plays is The lever's Mel- 
ancholy (1628), a comedy of no particular merit. 
His most povvci ful tragedy, 'Tis pity She’s a Whore, 
was published in 1633, and to the same year be- 
longs The Broken Heart . Love’s Sacrifice (1633) is 
in parts excellent, but disappointing as a whole. 
Far more satisfactory is The Chronicle History of 
Perkin Warbeck (1634), and in 1688 came The 
Fancies Chaste and Noble and The lady's Tried. 
The Sun’s Darling (1628-24) was written in com- 
pany with Dekker, who probably supplied the 
lyrical passages Two other plays by Dekker 
ami Ford were The Fairy Knight and The Bristowe 
(Bristol) Merchant (1624). The W itch of Edmonton 
(c. 1621) was written with Dekker and Rowley. 
On one occasion Ford collaborated with Webster; 
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but the tragedy, A late Murder of the Son upon 
the Mother (1694). was not published. After the 
publication (1689) bf The Ixidy's Trial Ford passes 
from notice. It is said that, having secuied a 
competence, he ended his days in Devon. Ford 
had little comic talent, but his place among the 
tragic poets is unassailable. There is often a 
'want of spontaneity in his writings ; but Ins two 
great tragedies, 'Tie Pity and The Broken Heart, 
are not far inferior to Webster’s masterpieces. 
See editions by Gifford (1827 ; revised by Dyfce, 
1860) and Hartley Coleridge (1840). 

Ford, Richard (1790-1868), from Winchester 
passed to Trinity College, Oxford, and was called 
to the bar, but never practised. He spent 1830- 
84 in riding tours in Spain ; and in 1845 appeared 
his delightful Handbook for Travellers in Sixain 
His Gatherings from Spain (1840) is mainly made 
up of matter crowded out of the 2d ed. of the 
Handbook. He died at Heavitree near Exeter. 

Fordham, Georob (1837-87), jockey, was born 
at Cambridge, and died at Slough. He won the 
Derby on Sir Bevys (1879), the Oaks and Ascot 
Cup each five times, but never the St Leger. 

Fordun, John of, chronicler, perhaps a canon 
of Aberdeen, may have been born at Fordun in 
Kincardineshire. Ho lived to write only the 
books of the Scotlchronicon , bringing it down to 
1158, but he left collections extending to 1384, 
when he is supposed to have died. Walter Bower 
(q.v.)in 1441 resumed and enlarged the unfinished 
work; but manv of his alterations corrupted 
Fordun ’s narrative. The work is the chief 
authority for the history of Scotland prior to 
the 15th century. Of the twenty MSS the best 
is that in the WolfenbUttel library. Four editions 
have been published ; Skene’s in 1871-72. 

Forest, John (c. 1474-1538), a friar barbarously 
burnt at Smithfleld by Henry VIII. for upholding 
the papal supremacy. 

Forman, Harry Buxton (1842-1917), writer 
on Shelley, Keats, &c., was born in London, 
and educated at Teignmouth ; in 1860-1907 he 
was in the service of the Post-Office. 


Forman. Simon (1552-1611), astrologer, was 
bom in Wiltshire, and from 1583 lived in London. 

Formes, Karl (1810-89), bass singer, born at 
MUlheim, made his d6but at Cologne in 1842, 
sang in Vienna (1845-48), and at Covent Garden 
(1852-57), then wont to America, and died at San 
Francisco.— His brother, Theodor (1826-74), was 
a great tenor. [For' -may z.] 

Forrost, Edwin, actor, was born in Phila- 
delphia, 9th March 1806, and made his debut 
there in 1820 as Douglas in Home’s tragedy. At 
twenty he appeared as Othello in New York with 
great success. He played in London with ac- 
ceptance in 1836-37, but in 1845 his Macbeth was 
hissed by the audience ; and a resentment that 
prompted him to hiss Macready in Edinburgh 
destroyed his reputation in England and Scot- 
land. The hissing of Macready ’s Macbeth by 
Forrest’s sympathisers at New York in 1849 led 
to a riot which cost twenty-two lives. These 
events and his wife’s suit for divorce lessened his 
credit and embittered his temper. He retired 
from tho stage between 1858 and 1860, when 
he returned to All at New York his most success- 
fnl engagement. He made his last appearance 
as Richelieu at Boston in 1871 ; and died at 
Philadelphia, 12th December 1872. See, Lives 
by Alger (1877), Barrett (1881), Harrison (1889). 

Forrest, John, 1st Baron (ci”. 1918), explorer, 
bom at Bunbury in Western Australia, 22d Aug. 


1847, from 1864 was a colonial surveyor. In 1869 
he penetrated inland from Perth to 123 # E. 
long., and next year reached South Australia 
from the west along the south coast. With his 
brother Alexander (1849-1901) he made an east- 
ward journey in 1874, and published Exjtlora- 
Hons in Australia (1875). Survey or-general for 
the colony from 1883, he was first premier of 
Western Australia under responsible government 
(1890-1901), was Postmaster-general for Australia 
(1900-1), Minister for Defence (1901-8), for Home 
Affairs (1903-4), Treasurer (1905-7, 1909-10, 1913- 
14, 1917-18). He died 8d Sept. 1918. 

Forrest. Robert (c. 1789-1852), a self-taught 
sculptor, born at Carluke, Lanarkshire. 

Forrester, Alfred Henry (1804-72), a writer 
of \eise, burlesques, children’s stories. &c., under 
the pseudonym of ‘Alfred Crowquill/and also a 
book-illustrator, was born and died m London. 

Forret, or Forrest. Thomas, canon of Inch- 
col m and vicar of Dollar, was brought to Pro- 
testantism by Augustine’s writings, and burnt at 
Edinburgh, 28th February 1540. 

Forster, Friedrich Christoph (1791-1868), 
poet and historian, born near Kamburg in Saxe- 
Meiningen, joined the army on the outbreak of 
the war of liberation, and m 1829 was appointed 
a custodian of the Royal Art Museum at Berlin. 
Besides fiery war-songs, he wrote on the war of 
liberation, the history of Prussia, the courts of 
Europe in the 18th century, and Wallenstein. — 
His brother Ernst (1800-85), painter and art 
critic, wrote on German art (1851-60), the monu- 
ments of German architecture, sculpture, and 
painting (12 vols. 1853-69), &c. [ Fers-ter .] 

Forster, Johann Reinhold (1729-98), traveller 
and naturalist, bom in Dirschau, came to England 
in 1760, taught at Warrington, and in 1772 was 
appointed to accompany Cook as naturalist on 
his second voyage. On his return he wrote 
Observations made during a Voyage round the 
World (1778). Two years afterwards he was 
made professor of Natural History at Halle. His 
chief works are Flora Amende Septentrionalis 
(1771), Zoologies Rarioris Specilegium (1781), South 
Sea Plants (1776), and a histoiy of voyages in the 
far north (1784).— His eldest son, Johann Georo 
Adam (1754-94), accompanied his father in Cook’s 
second voyage, and published an account of the 
expedition. After being professor of Natural 
History at Cassel and Vilno, he became librarian 
to the Elector of Mainz in 1788 His Ansichtcn 
vom Niederrhein (1791-94) and Besrhreibung einer 
lieise urn die Welt (1784) rank high amongst Ger- 
man works descriptive of nature. His Letters 
were published by liis widow in 1829. 

Forster, John (1812-76), political and his- 
torical writer, was born at Newcastle. He 
was educated for the bar, but in 1832 became the 
dramatic critic of the True Sun. His political 
articles in the Examiner attracted attention ; 
and he edited successively the Foreign Quarterly 
Review, the Daily News, and (1847-56) the Ex- 
aminer. He was the author of many admirable 
biographical and historical essays, as the two 
volumes of Edinburgh and Quarterly articles re- 
printed in 1868, and an admirable series dealing 
with the Coni moil wealth— Lives oft he Statesmen of 
the Commonwealth (1836-89) ; Debates on the Grand 


Jtmonszrarwe iiow); Arrest of the Five Members 
(I860); and Sir John Eliot, a Biography (1864). 
His literary memoirs are Life and Tim** 


— 7 literary memoirs are Lift and Times of Gold - 
tmith (1848 ; 2d ed. 1864), Landor (1808), Life oj 
Dtekens (1871-74), and vol. i. of a Life of Swift 
(1875). He was appointed secretary to the Com- 
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missioners in Lunacy, 1855 ; Commissioner, 1861. 
See lien ton's Forster and his Friendships (1912). 

Forster, Thomas (c. 1675-1788), the Jacobite 
M.l. for Northumberland who in 1715 headed 
the Border rebels, surrendered at Preston, escaped 
from Newgate, and died at Boulogne. 

Forster, William Edward, statesman, was 
born of Quaker juirentage at Hi ad polo, Dorset- 
shire, 11th July 1819. He abandoned the bar for 
a post in a worsted manufactory at Burley-in- 
Wharfedale near Brad fold. During the Irish 
famine of 1845 he visited the distressed districts 
as almouer of a Quaker lehef fund ; m 1850 he 
mairied Jane, daughter of Dr Arnold of Rugby. 
l<orster unsuccessfully contested Leeds as a 
Liberal in 1859, but in 1861 was returned for 
Diadford. Under - secretary for the Colonies 
( l SOB— 66), he became in 1868 Vice-pi esidmit of 
the Council on Education and a privy-councillor 
In 1870 lie accepted a seat in the cabinet, and 
earned the Elementary Education Bill ; m 1872 he 
piloted the Ballot Bill through the Commons. In 
1874 he visited the United States. On Mr Glad- 
stone’s retirement from the Libeial leadership m 
1875, Forster and Lord Hartington weie named 
for the post, but Forster declined it, on the 
ground that he could not hope to unite the 
various sections of the pait.y That year he was 
elected Lord Rector of Aberdeen University. 
Under the Gladstone administration of 1880 
Forster was Chief-secretary for Ireland in 
tioubloiw times. He was attacked unceas- 
ingly in Parliament by the Irish members, and 
his life was thieatened by the ‘ Invincibles.’ 
Moie than a thousand evictions having taken 
place in Ireland during tho first half of 1880, 
Forster carried in the Commons the Compensa- 
tion for Disturbance Bill, which was rejected by 
the Lords. A land Act was passed m 1881, but a 
coercion Act seemed necessary ; and when the 
Land League issued its ‘No Rent’ manifesto, 
Forster proclaimed the League illegal. Parnell 
and several of his party w-ere ai rested. When 
in April 1882 a majority of the cabinet deter- 
mined to release the ‘suspects,’ Foisterand Lord 
Cow per (the Lord-lieutenant) resigned. A strong 
opi*onent of Home Rule, he died in London, 5th 
April 1886. See Life by Wemyss Reid (1888). 

Forsyth, Alexander John, LL.D. (1768-1843), 
minister from 1791 of Belhelvie, Aberdeenshire, m 
1807 patented his application of the detonating 
principle in firearms, which was followed by the 
adoption of the peicnssion cip 

Forsyth, Sir Thomas Douglas (1827-86), born 
at Birkenhead, enteied the H.K.l.C. service m 
1848, and was in the Punjab until 1870, being 
created C.B aftetv the Mutiny. In 1870 he con- 
ducted a mission to Yarkand, and m 1874 con- 
cluded a commercial tieaty with Kashgar. 
K.C.S.I. (1874) and a member of the Legislative 
Council of Iuuia, he in 1875 succeeded in aveitmg 
war with Bunnah. See Autobiogiapliy (1S88). 

Fort, Paul, French poet, born at Rlieims in 
1872, writes ballads and prose-iioem* [For.] 

Fortesoue, Sir John (c. 1894-1476), was born in 
Somerset, and educated at Exeter College, Oxford. 
Called to the bar, he was in 1441 made seijeant- 
at-law, and in 1442 Lord Chief-justice of the 
King’s Bench. Adhering to the House of Lan- 
caster, he was attainted under Edward IV He 
accompanied Margaret of Anjou and her son into 
Scotland, and there was probably appointed 
Lord Chancellor by Henry VI.; in 1463 be 
embarked with them for Holland, and during 
his exile wrote his celebrated De Laudibus 


Legum Anglia for the instruction of Prince 
Edward. On the final defeat of the Lancastrians 
at Tewkesbury (1471) Fortescue submitted to 
Edward IV. The De Laudibus was not printed 
till 1537 ; another valuable work is The Gover- 
nance of England (1714 ; new ed. by Plummer, 
1885). His collected works were privately printed 
by Lord Clermont in 1869. [For-tes-kew.] 

Fortlguerra, Niccolo (1674-1785), Italian poet, 
was bishop and papal chamberlain to Clement 
XL, and iB remembered by his satirical epic, II 
Ricciardetto (1788). [For-tee-ger'-ra.] 

Fortune, Robert, botanist and traveller, was 
born in Edroin parish, Berwickshire, 10th Sep- 
tember 1813. Apprenticed first as a gardener, be 
was employed m the Botanic Garden at Edin- 
burgh, and at Chiswick In 1848 he visited China 
for the Botanical Society of London. His ob- 
servations on the flora of the country, its tea and 
cotton cultuie, appeared m Three Years' Wander- 
ings m Northern China (1847). Yedo and Peking 
(1863) was written after a fifth and last journey to 
the East. He died 16th April 1880. 

Fortuny, Mariano, Spanish painter, was born 
at Reus in Tarragona, 11th June 1839. When 
Spam declared war against Morocco, Fortuny 
followed the army, and filled his portfolios wutit 
studios of Eastern life. Celebrated pictures 
are ‘ The Spanish Marriage,’ 4 Book-lover in the 
Library ot Richelieu,’ and 4 Academicians choos- 
ing a Model.’ He died at Rome, 21st November 
1874. See monographs by Davillier (illus. Pans, 
1875) and Yriarte (Paris, 1885). [For-too'-nee ] 

Fos'cari, Francesco (c. 1370-1457), was elected 
Doge of Venice in 1423, and by his great military 
ability carried a conflict with Milan to a tnum- 
pliant issue in the Treaty of Ferrara (1438). His 
last years were embittered by the unjust tortur- 
ing and bamshuien of lus son Giacopo. See 
Alethea Wiel’s TVo Doges of Venice (1891). 

Fos'colo, Uoo, Italian author, was born in 
Zante, 26th January 1778, and educated atSpalato 
and Venice. His bitter disappointment when 
Venice was coded to Austria round vent in the 
Lerterc di Jacopo Ortis (1802). Believing that 
France was destined to liberate Italy, he served 
m the French armies; but, undeceived as to 
Naiioleon's intentions, returned to Milan, and 
published in 1807 his best poem, I Sepolcn. He 
translated Sterne's Sentimental Journey, and tvrote 
two tragedies, Ajace and Ricciarda. In 1809 he 
was for a few months professor of Eloquence in 
Pavia. After 1814, when the Austrians entered 
Milan, Foscolo finally sought refuge m London. 
There were published his Saggi sul Petrarca, 
Discorso sul testo del Decamerone, Discorso sul testo 
di Dante, and various papers in the Quarterly and 
Edinburgh Reviews. His last years were em- 
bittered by poverty and neglect. He died at 
Turnham Green, 10th October 1827; in 1871 his 
lemains were translated from Chiswick to Flor- 
ence. His works and letters were published by Le 
Monnier (1850-62). See Lives by Pecchio (1880), 
Carrer (1842X Artusi (1878), Antona Traversi 
(1884-89), De Winckels (1886-86), Chiarini (1891 
and 1910), and M&rtinetti (1891-92). 

Foster, Birket, artist, was born at North 
Shields, of Quaker parentage, 4th February 1825, 
but from his sixth year was brought up in Lon- 
don. He could draw before he could speak, 
and from 1841 to 1846 he produced a large 
number of subjects for wood-engravings, many of 
them for the Illustrated London News. With John 
Gilbert he illustrated Evangeline and many of the 
poets, his share being dainty poetic landscapes 
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and rustic scenes, nowhere better exemplified 
than in his Pictures of English landscape (1S02). 
In 1850 Foster exhibited the first of many watei- 
colours, and in 1860 was elected an associate, in 
1861 a member, of the Water-colour Society. He 
died at Weybridge, 27th March 1899. 

Foster, John, ‘the essayist,’ was born in the 
parish of Halifax, Yorkshire, 17th September 
1770. Elder son of a yeoman- weaver, lie was 
trained for the ministry at Bnerly Hall and the 
Baptist College in Bristol, but, after preaching 
for twenty-five years with indifferent success to 
various small congregations, in 1817 he devoted 
himself to literature. His Essays , in a series of 
letters (1806), were only four m number— the 
best-known that ‘On Decision of Character.’ In 
1819 appeared his Essay on the Evils of Popular 
Ignorance, urging the necessity of national edu- 
cation. Between 1800 and 1839 he contributed 
184 articles to the Eclectic Review . He died 15th 
October 1843, at Stapleton, Bristol, his home for 
twenty-two years. See his Life and Coi respond- 
ent* by J. E. Ryland (1846 ; new ed. 1862). 

Foster, Sir Micharl, son of a Huntingdon 
doctor, was born in 1836, and trained atUmversity 
College, London, whete from 1867 he taught physi- 
ology till in 1870 he was called to Cambridge. 
LL.D. and F.R.S., he has written much on physi- 
ology and embryology, including the great Text- 
book of Physiology (1877; 6th ed. 1893-1900) and 
a History of Physiology (1901). He was made 
K.C.B. in 1899 and M.P. for London Uimersity 
in 1901 ; and he died 29th January 1907. 

Foster, Stephen Collins (1826-64), American 
song-writer, was born iri Pittsburgh and died in 
New York. Of his 125 compositions nearly a 
fourth are negro melodies The best-known are 
‘The Old Folks at Home,’ ‘Nelly Bly,’ ‘Uncle 
Ned,’ ‘Old Dog Tray,’ ‘Gentle Annie,’ ‘Old Ken- 
tucky Home,’ ‘Willie, we have missed you,’ ami 
'Come where my Love lies dreaming,’ the airs 
and words alike his own composition. 

Fouoault, Jean Bernard L£on (1819 68), 
physicist, was bom and died in Paris. His 
earliest work was a series of investigations on 
light. In 1861 he proved the rotation of the 
earth by means of a freely suspended pendulum. 
Two years after his appointment (1855) as physi- 
cal assistant in the Pat is Observatory he invented 
his polariser ; in 1859 he completed lus reflectoi 
for the great Paris telescope. He edited the 
scientific part of the Journal des Debats from 1845, 
and was elected a foreign member of the Royal 
Society in 1864. See Life by Lissajous (1875) and 
a Recueil of his scientific works (1878). [Foo-ko'.] 

Fouch6, Joseph, Duke of Otranto, was bom at 
Nantes, 29th May 1763. He hailed the Revolu- 
tion with delight ; and, elected to the National 
Convention in 1792, voted for the execution of 
Louis. Commissioned to castigate Lyons (1794), 
he rivalled his associates, ColTot d’Herbois and 
Conthon, in bloodthirstiness. In 1794 he was 
expelled from the Convention as a Terrorist Yet 
in September 1799 he was appointed minister of 
Police; and this post, though he was dismissed 
several times and sent to appointments at Rome 
and Naples, he held with interruptions till 1815, 
having made terms with the Bourbons when 
he foresaw Napoleon's downfall. But he had 
scarcely been appointed ambassador to Dresden 
when decree or banishment was pronounced 
against the regicides (1816X and he henceforward 
lived in exile. He died at Trieste, 25th December 
1820. Unscrupulous, politic, and sagacious, he 
made an admirable bean of police, and helped to 


save France from anarchy. The M&moires de J. 
louche (1828-29 ; Eng. trails. 1892) were declared 
not genuine by his sons. [Foo-shay.] 

Fouoquet. See Fouquet. 

Fould, Achille (1800-67), financier and poli- 
tician, was born in Paris or Jewish parents, and 
trained m his father's bank. Elected in 1842 to 
the Chamber of Deputies, after the revolution 
of 1848 he rendered service to the provisional 
government, and during the presidency of Louis 
Napoleon was four times minister ot Finance. 
When ho resigned (1852) on the confiscation of 
the property of the Orleans family, he was created 
a senator, and was soon made minister of state 
and of the imperial household. In 1861-67 he was 
again finance minister. [ Foo .] 

Fouli8, Robert and Andrew, Glasgow printers, 
were born the one in 1707, the other in 1712. In 
1741 Robert set up as a Glasgow bookseller, in 
1743 became university printer, and between 1742 
and his death published 554 works, including the 
‘immaculate’ Horace (with only six misprints, 
1744) and the splendid folio Homer (4 vols. 1756— 
58). In 1753 Robert established an academy at 
Glasgow, which dm mg its fiist ten years produced 
1112 pi nits, besides statues, busts, oil-pamtings, 
and crayons. But the printing business declined, 
and Andrew’s doath on 18th September 1775 
pro\ed the finishing blow. Next year Robert 
sold oft lus ‘old masters ’ in London ; and he died 
suddenly m Edinburgh, 2d June 1776. See 
Duncan’s Literary History of Glasgow (1881 ; new 
ed. 18S6). [Fowls or Fow-lis.] 

Fountalnhall, Lord, the ‘paper’ title of Sir 
John Lauder (1640-1722), who in 1086 became 
M.P. for Haddington, and in 1689 a lord of session 
and loid justiciary. See his Diaries (Bannatyno 
Club, 1840 -48 ; Scottish Histoiy Society, 1000). 

Fouqu6, Friedrich Heinrich Karl, Baron 
dk la Motte, German romanticist, was of Hugue- 
not ancestry, grandson of a Prussian general 
(1698-1774) distinguished in the Seven Years’ War. 
Born at Brandenburg, 12th Feb 1777, he served 
as a Prussian cavalry officer in 1794 and 1813. 
The interval between these campaigns was devoted 
to literary pursuits, ami the rest of his life was 
spent in Paris and on his estate at Nennhausen, 
and after 1830 at Halle. He died at Berlin. 23d 
Jan. 1843. His long series of romances, both 
prose and verse, include Sigurd (1808), The Magic 
Ring , Thiodulf the Icelander , Aslauga’s Knight , 
Sintram and his Companions , The Two Captains. 
and his masterpiece, Undine (1811).— His second 
wife, Karolinf. (1773-1881), wrote innumerable 
romances and stories. [ Foo-kay .] 

Fouquet, Nicolas (1615-80), Vicomte de Melun 
et de vaux and Marquis de Belle-Isle, was born in 
Paris. Mazarin made him procureur-gbniral to the 
parliament of Paris (1650) and superintendent of 
finance (1653). He now became ambitious to 
succeed Mazarin, and to secure himself friends 
distributed money lavishly. But Louis XIV. 
himself took up the reins of power on Mazarin’s 
death, and, instigated by Colbert, arrested Fouquet 
in September 1061. After a three years’ trial he 
was sentenced to life-long imprisonment in the 
fortress of Pignerol, where ho died. He has been 
falsely identified with the Man with the Iron 
Mask, who lived until 1703. See Lives by 
Charnel (1865), Bonnaflfe (1882), and Lair (1890). 

Fouquier-Tlnville, Antoine Quentin (1747-96), 
born at H6rouelles, dep. Aisne, was a dissolute 
attorney, who at the Revolution Joined the most 
violent democrats. Appointed public prosecutor 
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to the Revolutionary Tribunal in March 1793, he 
superintended all the political executions during 
the Reign of Terror until July 1794. He sent his 
friends, among them Robespierre, Dan ton, and 
Hubert, to execution as cheerfully as he sent 
their enemies; at last he himself was guillotined. 
See Life by Dunoyer (1918). [Foo-k'yay TanF-vecl.] 

Fourier, Franqois Marie Charles, socialist, 
was bom at Besan$on, 9th April 1772. From his 
father he inherited £8000, but, having started 
business at Lyons, he ‘lost nearly all he had 
during the Terror (1798), and narrowly escaped 
the guillotine. After his release and two years’ 
experience as a soldier he returned to commerce, 
set himself to discover an entirely new social 
theory, and in 1808 published Thfone des Quatres 
Mouvements, in 1822 Traitt d’ Association Domes - 
tHjue Agricole , in 1829 Nouveau Monde Indvstnel 
et Societaire — works which for many years found 
few readers and scarcely any disciples A small 
group of enthusiasts by-and-by gathered round 
nun, but failed m an attempt to establish a 
society on his principles (1832) near Versailles. 
He died at Pans, 8th October 1837. Personally a 
model of simplicity and integrity, he taught that 
mankind is oppressed by an endless variety of 
evils— which he sums up in one obnoxious word, 
civilisation — due to our having run counter to the 
Creator in pronouncing passions to be bad that 
r.re simply natural. To pass from social chaos to 
universal harmony there is but one way— to give 
a free and healthy development to the human 
passions. But for the realisation of the ideal new 
Social arrangements are necessary. These are 
provided in the ‘phalange . Each phalange was to 
consist of 1800 persons, a number sufficient to 
Include the whole circle of human capacities, and 
secure a harmonious social life from the free play 
of the most varied likings and capacities. In the 
phalange labour is made attractive by constant 
regard to the likings and capacities of every one, 
and by continual change of occupation. Out of 
the common gain a comfortable minimum was 
apportioned to each member, and the remainder 
was divided into twelve shares, of which five 
went to labour, four to capital, and three to 
talent. The accepted marriage system was to be 
abandoned. Fourier’s complete works were pub- 
lished at Paris (6 vols. 1840-46 ; new ed. 1870). 
See works by Victor ConsidGrant (1845), Gatti de 
Gamond (5th ed. 1841), Pellarm (5th ed. 1871), 
and Alhaiza (1890-95), and in German by Becker 
(1875) and Beoel (1888). [Foor-yay.] 


Fourier, Jean Baptiste Joseph, Baron dk 

g 768-1880), French mathematician, accompanied 
onaparte to Egypt In 1798 u and contributed 
largely to the Description de VEgypte. In 1802 he 
was made prefect of the depaitment of Grenoble, 
and was created baron in 1808. H1 b chief work 
is the TMorie Analytique de la Chaleur (1822). 

Fowler, Sir Henry Hartley, Lord Wolver- 
hampton (1880-1911), a Sunderland Wesleyan 
minister's son, mayor of Wolverhampton 1863, its 
M.P. 1880, was Under-secretary in the Home Office 
(1884). financial secretary to the Treasury (1886), 
President of the Local Government Board (1892), 
Secretary for India (1894), and Chancellor of the 
Duchy (1895), and Lord President (1908-10X He 
became Viscount Wolverhampton in 1908. 

Fowler, John (1826-64). an inventor In 1850-60 
of the steam-plough, was born at Melksham, and 
died at Ackworth near Pontefract, having in 
1860 established large engineer works at Leeds. 

Fowler, Sir John (1817-98), civil engineer, 
born at Wadsley Hall, Sheffield, was engineer of 


many railway lines, including the original ‘ under- 
ground* in London. River improvement and 
dock construction also occupied his attention. 
He was made a K.C M.G. in 1885 foi his services 
as consulting engineer In Egypt, and a baronet 
on the completion of the Forth Bridge (1882-90), 
designed by him and Sir Benjamin Baker 

Fowler, Thomas, D.D. (1882-1904), born at 
Burton -Statber in Lincolnshire, graduated with 
a double first from Merton College, Oxford, 
in 1854, and became tutor of Lincoln College, 
professor of Logic from 1873, and president 
of Corpus Chnsti from 1881. His works in- 
clude Elements of Deductive Logic (1867), Elements 
of Inductive Logic (1870), Progressive Morality 
(1884), Principles of Morals (1887), History oj 
Corpus (1893), and Logic, Deductive and Inductive 
(1895), besides monographs on Locke, Bacon, and 
Shaftesbury and Hutcheson. 

Fox, Caroline (1819-71), the friend of John 
Sterling and J. S. Mill, was born and lived at 
Falmouth. See her Memories (1882). 

Fox, Sir Charles (1810-74), civil engineer, was 
born at Derby, and was knighted in 1851 for 
building the Great Exhibition. 

Fox, Charles James, third son of the first 
Lord Holland, was bom m London, 24th January 
1749, and educated at Eton and Hertford College, 
Oxford, spending his vacations m the gayest 
circles of the French capital. Even as a school- 
boy he led an irregular life, but was distinguished 
for ability; at nineteen his father had him 
brought into parliament as member for Midhurst. 
Soon after he attained his majority he came 
forward as a supporter of Lord North, and was 
made a lord of Admiralty. In 1772 he resigned, 
but next year was named a commissioner of the 
Treasury. Dismissed from that post in 1775 after 
another quarrel wit? Lord North, he passed ovei 
to the ranks of the opposition, and during the 
American war was the most formidable oppo- 
nent of the coercive measures of government 
After the downfall of North (1782), Fox was one 
of the secretaries of State till the death of the 
Marquis of Rockingham. In 1783 the North and 
Fox coalition was lormed, and Fox resumed his 
former office ; but the rejection of his India Bill 
by the House of Lords led to the resignation o t 
his government. Now Pitt came into power, 
and the long contest between lum and Fox began. 
The sudden illness of the king m 1788 and the 
need for a regency recalled Fox from a visit to 
Gibbon at Lausanno and to Italy. The regency, 
the trial of Warren Hastings, and the French 
Revolution gave ample scope to the talents and 
energies of Fox, who employed lus influence to 
modify, if not to counteract, the policy of his great 
rival. He was a strenuous opponent of the war 
with France, and an advocate of non-intervention. 
After Pitt’s death in January 1806, Fox, recalled 
to office, set on foot negotiations for a peace with 
France. He was on the point of introducing a 
bill for the abolition of the slave-trade, when he 
died at Chiswick, 18th September 1806. He was 
buried, near Pitt, in Westminster Abbey. Fox 
was a hard liver, addicted to gambling and drink- 
ing ; his bearing towards nis opponents was 
generous. Burke called him ‘ the greatest debater 
the world ever saw.' See, besides the Life and 
Times and the Memorials and Correspondence, by 
Earl Russell (1863-66), Dr Parr’s Charaderofthe 
Late C. J. Fox (1809) ; works by Sir George Tre- 
velyan (1880-1914) ; studies by H. O. Wakemaa 
(1890), Hammond (1908), Drmkwater (1928). 

Fox, George, the founder of the Society of 
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Friends or Quakers, was born in July 1624 at 
Fenny Drayton, Leicestershire. Apprenticed to 
a Nottingham shoemaker, he felt at nineteen a 
divine call to leave his friends, and Bible m hand 
he wandered about the country, a small compe- 
tency he had supplying his slender wants. He 
soon began to attend meetings, and often to in- 
terrupt services, especially when these were held 
in 1 steeple-houses ’ and conducted by formalist 
'professors' (not so much the Laudians as the 
Puritans, with their long abstruse sermons and 
extravagant doctrines of verbal inspiration). 
The ‘Inner light’ was the central idea of his 
teaching. He inveighed against sacerdotalism 
and formalism, and was equally vehement against 
social conventionalism. Priests, lawyers, and 
soldiqrs were all obnoxious to him. The Lord 
forbade him to put off his hat to any, high or 
low, and he was required to thee and thou rich 
and poor. His famous ‘ leather suit’ was probably 
ordinary leather-breeches. He denounced amuse- 
ments, and came into collision with all sorts of 
people ; his life is indeed little else than a record 
of insults, persecutions, and imprisonments. In 
1656, the year after he and his followers refused 
to take the oath of abjuration, they had increased 
to such an extent that there were nearly one 
thousand of them in jail. He visited Wales and 
Scotland, and (after marrying a worthy widow) 
went to Barbadoes, Jamaica, America, Holland, 
and Germany. In these later wanderings he was 
accompanied by Penn, Barclay, Keith, and other 
Quaker leaders. He died in London, 13th Novem- 
ber 1690. Guilty of many indiscretions, Fox was 
an amiable man, with a heart full of love for his 
fellows, and a mind capable of institut ing systems 
of registration, poor relief, education, and self- 
help, which have made the sect lie founded a 
social power. His preaching and writings were 
often turgid, incoherent, and mystical. As a 
writer he will be always remembered by his 
Journal (1911), full of heart and intellect His 
writings were collected (8 vols. 1694-1706) ; the 
list of them in Joseph Smith’s Catalogue of Friends' 
Bootes (1868) occupies fifty-three pages. See Lives 
by Marsh (1848), Janney (Phila. 1853), J. 8. Watson 
(I860), Bickley (1884), Budge (1893), H. Deacon 
(1896), and especially Hodgkin (1896). 

Pox, William Johnson, orator and political 
writer, was born at Wrentham near Southwold, 
1st March 1786. Trained for the Independent 
ministry, he seceded to Umtarianism, and 
delivered a series of rationalist prelections at 
his chapel in South Place, Finsbury. His bold 
and impassioned rhetoric greatly contributed to 
arouse public feeling in favour of the Anti-corn- 
law League ; and Ids Utters of a Norwich Weaver 
Boy on the necessity of free-trade were largely 
quoted and read. From 1847 till 1 863 he sat as an 
advanced Liberal for Oldham. His best parlia- 
mentary speeches were upon the education of the 
people. One of the earliest contributors to the 
Westminster Review , he edited for many years the 
Monthly Repository, and published many lectures, 
Ac., collected in the Memorial Edition of his 
*<> rk ® (1865-68). He died 8d June 1864. See 
Life by R. and E. Garnett (1910). 

Fo&e. John (1516-87), the martyrologist, born 
at Boston in Lincolnshire, at sixteen entered 
Brasenose College, Oxford, and was fellow of 
Magdalen 1688-45. When tutor with Lucy of 
Charlecote he married (1547), and afterwards was 
tutor to the eon of the Earl of Surrey, executed 
in 1547. During the reign of Mary he retired to 
the Continent, where he met Knox, Grindal, and 


Whittingham. On Elizabeth’s accession he was 
pensioned by his old pupil, now Duke of Nortolk, 
and received a prebend of Salisbury (1563). 
He lived chiefly in London, and often preached. 
For a year he held a stall at Durham, but was 
debarred from further preferment by objection 
to the surplice. Foxe published numerous 
controversial treatises and sermons, besides an 
apocalyptic Latin mystery play, called Chrutus 
7'riumphans (1556). But the work that has 
immortalised his name is his History of the Acts 
and Monuments of the Church, popularly known as 
Foxe's Book of Martyrs, the first part of which was 
published in Latin at Strasburg in 1554 (reprinted 
at Basel in 1559). The first English edition 
appeared m 1563, in folio. Sanctioned by the 
bishops, it went through four editions in Foxe’s 
lifetime. It is a noble monument of English ; 
and Foxe’s story is doubtless substantially true, 
although disfigured by credulity and bitter pre- 
judice. The biography of Foxe, attributed to his 
son Samuel, and published in the 1641 edition of 
the Acts, is apocryphal. The best edition of Foxe 
is that in the ‘ Reformation ’ series, edited by 
Mendham and Pratt (8 vois. 1853 etseq.). 

Foxe, Richard (c. 1448-1528), the founder of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, was born at 
Ropesley near Grantham, studied at Magdalen 
College, Oxford, at Cambridge, and in Pans, in 
1485 became vicar of Stepney, and shortly after 
lord privy seal and Bishop of Exeter. Thence he 
was translated to Bath and Wells (1492), Durham 
(1494), and Winchester (1501). See Thomas 
Fowler’s History of Corpus Christi (1893). 

Foy, Maximilien S6bastien(1 775-1825), French 
general, was born at Ham, entered the anny In 
1791, and by 1800 had risen to the rank of 
adjutant- general. He held commands in the 
Italian (1801) and the Austrian (1805) campaigns. 
In 1807 Napoleon sent him to Turkey to assist 
Sultan Selim against the Russians and British. 
From 1808 to 1812 he was brigade-general in 
Portugal and Spain, and was present at all the 
battles of the Pyrenees. In 1815 be was wounded 
(not for the first time) at Waterloo, where he 
commanded under Ney. In 1819 elected a deputy, 
he was the constant advocate of constitutional 
liberty. His Histoire de la Guerre de la Peninsule 
was published in 1827. See biography by Tissot, 
prefixed to Foy’s Discours (1826). [Fwali. J 

Fra Angelico. See Angelico 

Fra Bartolommeo. See Bartolommeo. 

Fracastoro, Giroi.amo (1483-1553), physician 
and poet, born at Verona, was professor or Logic 
at Padua, practised successfully as a physician, 
but ultimately abandoned medicine for letters. 
His best-known work is a Latin poem (!) on 
syphilis (1530 ; Lond. 1720); he also published a 
discourse on sympathy and antipathy. 

Fra Dia'volo, properly Michele Pezza (1760- 
1806), Italian brigand, had entered the Neapolitan 
and papal service, and then turned monk, but, 
being expelled for misconduct, withdrew to the 
mountains of Calabria, where he headed a band 
of desperadoes. Pillage and atrocious cruelties 
signalised his career. For years he evaded Justice 
by retiring to his mountain haunts, and defeat- 
ing with inferior numbers all the forces de- 
spatched against him. On the advance of the 
French into the Neapolitan states, along with 
his band he espoused the royal cause ; and not 
only were they pardoned, but made officers, Fra 
Diavolo himself becoming colonel. In 1806 he 
tried to raise Calabria against the French, 
but was taken prisonei and executed at Naples. 
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Auber’s opera has nothing in common with Fra 
Diavolo but the name. 

Fragonard, Jean Honors (1732-1800), painter, 
bom at Grasse, gained the ‘prix de Home' in 
1762. In 1766 he received 2400 francs from 
Louis XV. for his *Oalllrrho6,’ commissioned for 
reproduction in Gobelins tapestry He painted, 
with a loose touch and luscious colouring, genre 
ictures of contemporary life, and is also Known 
y his landscapes. He is represented in the 
Ix>uvre by such works as ‘ Bacchante Endonnie ’ 
and * La Chemise Enlev6e.' Bee illustrated Life 
by Portalis (Par. 1888). [b'ra-go-nahr' .] 

Fralkin, Charles Auguste (1819-08), Belgian 
sculptor, born at Herenthals, died at Brussels. 

Frampton, Marv (1778-1840), a maiden lady of 
Dorchester, whose interesting life-long Journal 
was printed in 1885. 

Frampton, Robert (1022-1708), born at Pim- 
perne near Blandford, from loo5 to 1070 was 
chaplain at Aleppo, in 1081 became Bishop ot 
Gloucester, but was deprived in 1690 as a 11011 - 
juror. He died at Standish. 

Frampton, Tregonwell(1G41-1727), the ‘ father 
of the turf,’ was born at Moreton near Dorchester, 
and from 1095 was royal trainer at Newmarket. 

Franfaig, Franqois Louis (1814-97), French 
landscape-painter, was born at Plombi£res 
Franoatalli, Charles Elml (1805-76), a London 
chef and writer on cookery. 

Franco, Anatolk (pen-name of Jacques Ana- 
tole Thibault), was born in Pans. 10th Apnl 1844, 
began to publish in 1868, issued lus first poems 
fu 1873, and 111 1896 was **lec!ed to the Academy. 
Le Ciime de Sylvestre Bonnaid (1881) brought 
him fame— a fame enhanced by many subsequent 
novels. A master of the art of stoiy-tellmg, of 
style, of irony, Ac., he tanked ns Fiance’s foie- 
inost man of letters. He died 12th Octobei 1924. 

Franoesoa da Rimini, daughter of Giovanni da 
Polenta, lord of Ravenna, was mairied to Gio- 
vanni the Lame, son of Malatesta, lord of Rimini. 
But she already loved Paolo, Giovanni's brother ; 
and in 1285 Giovanni, surprising the lovers to- 
gether, slew them both. The stoiy is woven into 
Dante’s Inferno. [Fixin-tches’ka da Rim'i-nee.] 
Franoesohi, Piero deculi (c. 1420-92), a Flor- 
entine religious painter, was born and died at 
Borgo San Sepolcro. ( F ran-tchcs' kee .] 

Francesco di Paula, or St Francis of Paola, 
founder of the Minims, was born in 1416 at Paola 
in Calabria. At thirteen he was a Franciscan ; 
ami at nineteen he retired to a cave and inflicted 
on himself every species of self-mortification. 
The feme of his piety having attracted emulators, 
lie obtained permission to erect a convent, and 
the new order came to be known as Minim- 
Hermits of St Francis of Paola. Communities 
were established throughout Europe, but not in 
the British Islands. Louis XL of France sum- 
moned Francesco to his death-bed ; and Charles 
VIII. and Louis XII. built him convents at 
Plessis-les-Tours and Amboiae He died at 
Plessis on Good Friday 1507, and was canonised 
iu 1619. [Frandchefko dee Pov/la.] 

Franohevllle, Pierre (1548-1616), sculptor, 
was bom at Cambrai, and died in Paris. 

Franola, or Francesco Raibolini (1450-1517), 
goldsmith and painter, was bom and died at 
Bologna. His tons, Giacomo (c. 1486-1557) and 
Gktlio (1487-c. 1548), were also painters. See 
Julia Cartwright's Mantegna and Francia (1881). 


Franda, Jo&e Gaspar Rodriguez (176G-1840X 
Dictator of Pafaguay, was born near Asuncion, 
studied theology, took his degree as doctor, 
and was a professor of Divinity. Next he prac- 
tised law for thirty years with a high reputation. 
He was past illTty when the revolution which 
shattered the Spanish yoke in South America 
broke out. Francia took a leading part in the 
movement in Paraguay, and on the declaration of 
independence in 1811 became secretary of the 
national junta, in 1813 one of the two consuls, 
and in 1814 dictator— first for three years, and 
then for life. Under Ins firm rule, which ex- 
cluded all foreign intercourse, Paraguay rapidly 
improved He was an unscrupulous despot, and 
yet he improved agriculture, promoted education, 
repressed superstition, and enforced strict justice 
111 Ins law-courts, liowe\er little lie regarded it 
for himself. See Francia' s Reign of Terror (1839) 
by the brothers Robertson, Carlyle’s Edinburgh 
essay (1843), and Life by Bazan (Madr. 1887). 
[Span. pron. Fran' thee-a.) 

Franoiabigio, or Francesco di Cristofano 
Bioi (1482-1525), a Florentine painter. 

Francillon, Robert Edward (1841-1919), born 
at Gloucester, in 1868 made his d6but as a novel- 
ist with Grace Owen's Engagement 111 Blackwood’s 
Magazine. Later works were Olympia (1874), 
King or Knave (1888), Jack Doyle’s Daughter ( 1894), 
Mid -Victorian Memories (1913), Ac. 

Francis I., king of France, son of Charles, 
Comte d’AngoulGine, was born at Cognac, 12tli Sep- 
tember 1494, and succeeded Louis XII., Ins uncle 
and father-m-law, 1st January 1515. His hr>t 
act was to reconquer Milan (1515), winning the 
victory of Mangnano. On the death of Maxi- 
milian of Germany in 1519 Francis became a 
candidate for the imperial crown ; but Charles 
V was elected, and ’ rancis thereupon declared 
war against hnn. The French were driven out of 
Italy; Henry VIII. of England and the emperor 
invaded France on the north; the Constable 
Bourbon deserted to the enemy , and the prin- 
cipal Italian l-publics declared against Francis, 
who, after successfully confronting his many 
ad\ersanes for some time, was defeated and 
taken prisoner at the battle of Pavia, 24th 
February 1525. Charles set him at liberty a 
year later, comiielled him to renounce Flanders, 
Artois, Burgundy, and all his Italian possessions, 
to restore Bourbon to his foimer dignities, and 
to surrender his two sons as hostages. Pope 
Clement VII. absolved Francis from his oath; 
and England, Rome, Venice, Florence, and Genoa 
all siding with him in alarm at the power ot 
Charles, the war 111 Italy recommenced. In May 
1527 Bourbon stormed and sacked Rome, and 
captured the pope, while a French army was 
frittered away before Naples. At last peace was 
concluded at Cambrai (1529), by which Francis 
retained Burgundy, but lost the Milanese, 
Flanders, and Artois. Hostilities were renewed 
111 1534, but little was accomplished ; and by 
the efforts of Pope Paul III. another treaty was 
concluded at Nice between Charles and Francis 
(1588). Charles’s unfortunate expedition against 
Algiers once more induced Francis to renew the 
quarrel (1542); but, in spite of the victory of 
Cdrisolles (1544), Francis was at length com- 
pelled to make peace at Crespy (September 1544), 
matters being left (» statu quo. Francis died at 
Rambouillet, 81st March 1547. Brilliant, frivol- 
ous, changeable, licentious, he fostered learning 
aud art but cruelly persecuted the Protest&nta. 
See Julia Pardoe, Court of Francis I. (new ed. 
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1887); Gaston Paris, Francois I. (1888); and 
Francis I. and his Times , by Coignet (trana. 1880). 

Franois IL (1544-60) in 1558 married Mary 
Stuart, and in 1559 succeeded his father, Henry II. 

FranolS I. (1708-05), emperor of Germany from 
1745, was the eldest son of Leopold, Duke of 
Lorraine and Grand-duke of Tuscany. In 1780 
he married Maria Theresa (q.v.) of Austria. 

Frauds II. or I., born at Florence, 12th 
February 1768, in 1792 succeeded Ins father, 
Leopold II., as emperor of Germany. His> reign 
was a series of wars with Napoleon. The first 
was terminated by the Peace of Campo Formio 
in 1797, when Austria lost the Netherlands and 
Lombardy, receiving in return Venice, Dalmatia, 
and Istria; the next by the Treaty of Lun6ville 
in 1801, after the reverses of Marengo and Hohen- 
linden Then followed the campaign of 1805, in 
which the French victories of Ulm and Austerlitz 
and the capture of Vienna compelled Austria to 
purchase peace at Presburg by the cession of 
Venetia, Tyrol, and Vorarlberg. On the founda- 
tion of the Confederation of the Rhine (1806), 
Francis renounced the title of German-Roman 
emperor, and retained that of emperor of Austria 
(Francis I.), which he had assumed in 1804. 
In 1809 another attempt ended, by the Treaty 
of Vienna, in the loss of Salzburg, Carinthia, 
Trieste, part of Croatia, Dalmatia, and Galicia. 
After a short alliance with France the emperor, 
in conjunction with the Russians and Prussians, 
assailed Napoleon and won the battle of Leipzig 
(1818). By the Treaty of Vienna (1815) Francis 
recovered, thanks to Metternich (q.v.), Lombardy, 
Venetia, and Galicia. His policy was conserva- 
tive and anti-liberal, but personally he was an 
urbane and popular ruler. He died 2d March 
1835. See Meynert, Franz I. (1871-78). 

Francis de Sales, St, born August 21, 1567, at 
the family castle of Sales near Annecy in Savoy, 
was intended by his father for a great worldly 
career, but after attending the Jesuit school 
at Pans, and studying civil law at Padua, 
took orders and became distinguished as a 
preacher. He was employed in a mission for 
the conversion of the Calvinistic population of 
Chablais, with unpiecedented success ; and in 
1598 was appointed coadjutor to the Bishop of 
Geneva, with the title of Bishop of Nicopolis. 
In 1602 at Paris he was invited to preach the 
Lent at the Louvre ; and his lectures had so 
much Influence in converting several Huguenot 
nobles, that the king offered him a French 
bishopnc, which he declined. Soon afterwards, 
on the death of his colleague, he became sole 
Bishop of Geneva. His administration of his 
diocese was beyond all praise ; and he again de- 
clined the offer of a French bishopric. About 
this time he published Ins Introduction to a 
Devout Life, to the present day one of the most 
popular manuals. He established a congregation 
of nuns of the order of the Visitation under the 
direction of Madame de Chantal, with whom he 
long maintained a correspondence, published in 
1660. He died 28th December 1622. In 1665 he 
was canonised by Alexander VII. His works 
were edited by Dom B. Mackey (18 vols. 1891- 
1912). See French Lives by Hamon (new ed. 
1909), Ptrennte (8d ed. 1879) ; English by Omsby 
(1857), Mrs Lear (1877), Sanders (1928). [SahU] 

Fraud*, Francis (1822-86), writer on angling 
was born at Seaton, Axminster. ' ' 

Francis, John (1811-82), born at Bermondsey, 
was publisher of the Atfonmim from 1881, and 
did much for the repeal of fiscal restrictions on 


the Press. See Life (1886) by his son and suc- 
cessor, John Collins Francis 01888—1916). 

Francis Joseph (born 18th August 1880 ; died 
21st November 1910), emperor of Austria (1848), 
king of Hungary (1867), was the son of the Arch- 
duke Francis (Emperor Francis I.’s son), and 
nephew of Ferdinand I. (q.v.), whom he succeeded. 
His first task was to subdue the Hungarian re- 
volt and pacify Lombardy. This accomplished, 
an era of reaction began. The aspirations of the 
various nationalities of the empire were rigor- 
ously suppressed, and a determined effort made 
to fuse them into one state ; the emperor re- 
asserted his claim to rule as an absolute sove- 
reign ; the policy of bureaucratic centralisation 
was again reverted to ; and a close alliance was 
entered into with the Church to combat liberal 
progress. In 1859 Lombardy was wrested from 
Austria by Sardinia ; and by the war with Prussia 
in 1866 Austria was excluded from Germany, and 
compelled to cede Venetia to Sardinia, Prussia’s 
ally. The emperor then adopted a more con- 
ciliatory policy towards the nationalities in his 
dominions. His annexation of Bosnia-Herzego- 
vina in 1908 agitated Europe ; his attack on Serbia 
in 1014 opened tlie Great War. By the suicide (?) 
of Ins son Rudolf (1858-89) and the murder at 
Sarajevo of Ferdinand (1863-1914), eldest son of 
the emperor's brother Charles Louis (1833-96), the 
crown passed to Charles (Carl) I. (q.v.) Eliza- 
beth of Bavaria (1837-98), Francis Joseph’s wife 
(from 1854), was stabbed at Geneva on Sept. 10 by 
an anarchist See Gribble’s Francis Joseph (1914). 

Francis of Assisi, St, founder of the Fran- 
ciscan order, was born in 1182, of a family called 
Bemardone, at Assisi. His baptismal name was 
John ; but from lus familiarity hi his youth with 
the language of the troubadours, he acquired the 
name of 11 Francesco (‘ the little Frenchman ’). 
He was remarkable for bis love of gaiety and 
ostentatious prodigality, and engaged eagerly in 
exercises of chivalry. An illness turned his 
thoughts from earth ; a second illness decided his 
career. He now devoted himself to poverty, 
and took a vow never to refuse alms to a 
beggar. He abandoned his inheritance, and 
thenceforth no humiliation was too great for 
him, now arrayed only in a single brown tunic of 
coarse woollen cloth, girt with a hempen cord. 
This was in 1208. His enthusiasm by degrees 
excited emulation, and in 1210 his brotherhood 
having increased to eleven m number, he drew 
up for it a rule, which was approved orally by 
Pope Innocent III. The two following years 
were spent by the brotherhood in preaching in 
various rural districts ; and Francis, returning to 
Assisi in 1212, finally settled the constitution of 
his order. Like the older forms of monastic life, 
the Franciscan system is founded on the three 
vows of chastity, poverty, and obedience ; but of 
these the second was, in the eyes of Francis, the 
first in importance and in spiritual efficacy. He 
repudiated all idea of property, alike for his 
order and for its members, even m those things 
which they retained for personal use. Numbers 
trowded round Francis. He told them off in 
parties to different provinces of Italy. Five re- 
paired to Morocco, and fell martyrs to their holy 
daring. In 1216 the order was solemnly approved 
by Pope Innocent. From this date it increased 
with extraordinary rapidity. At the first general 
assembly (1219) 5000 members were present ; 600 
more were claimants fbr admission. Francis 
himself went to Egypt (1228) and preached in the 
presence of the sultan, securing a promise of 
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more Indulgent treatment for the Christian cap- 
tives, and for the Franciscan order the privilege 
they have since enjoyed as guardians of the 
Holy Sepulchre. It is after his return to Italy 
that his biographers place the legend of his 
receiving upon his own person, while in an 
ecstasy of prayer, the marks ( stigmata ) of the 
wounds of the Redeemer (17th September 1224). 
He died 4th October 1226, and was canonised by 
Pope Gregory IX. in 1228. The works of St 
Francis (folio, 1789) consist of letters, sermons, 
ascetic treatises, proverbs, aud hymns— the latter 
among the earliest metrical works in Italian, 
exceedingly simple, and full of the love of God. 
His prose is often more poetical than Ins poetry 
Hee the Bollandist Acta Sanctorum for Oct. 4; 
St Bonaventure, Life of St Francis , Hase, Franz 
von Assisi (1856); Mrs Oliphant, Francis of Asnsi 
(1871); books by Ch6rance (new ed. 1887), Le 
Monnier (1889; trails. 1894); Sabatier (trails 
1894), Canon Knox Little (1897), Tamassia (trans 
1911), Jorgensen (trans. (1912). Father Cutlibeit 
(1912, 1915), G. K. Chesterton (1928). [As-set-zec.] 

Francis of Paola. See Francesco di Paula. 

Francis, Sir Philip (1740-1818), was born 
in Dublin. Leaving Ii eland at twelve, he 
entered St Paul’s School in London, and at six- 
teen became a junior clerk in the secretary of 
state’s office. In 1758 he was a secretary m the 
expedition against Cherbourg; in 1760 he was 
secretary on a mission to Portugal; in 1761 he 
acted as amanuensis to the elder Pitt; and in 1762 
he was made flrst-clerk m the War Office In 
1778 Lord North made him a member of the 
Council of Bengal ; in 1780 he fought a duel 
with Warren Hastings (with whom he was always 
at enmity), and was seriously wounded In 1781 
he returned home with a foil line gained at 
whist. He entered parliament hi 1784 He 
was energetic in the proceedings against Hast- 
ings, wrote many pamphlets, was eager to be 
governor-general of India, and was made a K C.B. 
in 1806. He was devoted to the punce-regent 
and a warm supporter of the 'Fi tends of the 
People.’ In 1816 Mr John Tayloi pronounced 
Francis to be * Junius,’ but Fiancis never ac- 
knowledged the seventy tetters, printed m the 
Public Advertiser (1769-72), and reprinted in 
1812 with 118 additional letters. His young 
second wife, whom he married when seventy- 
four, was convinced that he must be Junius. 
See his Memoirs by Parkes aud Men vale (1867) ; 
books by Chabot and Twistleton (1871) and 
H. R. Francis (1894) ; Dilke’s Papers of a Critic 
(1875); Rae ( Athenaeum, , 1888-94); The Francis 
Letters (ed. B. Francis and E. Keary, 1900). 

Franols Xavier. , See Xavier. 

Franok, Adolphe (1809-98), writer on philo- 
sophy, born at Liocourt, Meurthe, died in Paris. 

Franok, Cj£sar (1822-90), born at Li&ge of 
German family, was an influential teacher of 
music in Paris, where he became a French citizen, 
and mined tardy fame as a composer. See Vin- 
cent D’lndy’s dear Franck (Eng. trans. 1909). 

Franok, Richard (c. 1624-1708), a Cromwellian 
captain and angler, born at Cambridge, who 
visited Scotland about 1656, and wrote the 
euphui8tic Northern Memoirs (1694), &c. 

Franok, Sebastian (1499-1542), an early Ger- 
man writer, born at Donauworth, became a priest, 
but was converted to Protestantism, and wrote a 
Treatise against the Horrible Vice of Drunkenness 
(1528). His insistence upon moral reform as 
more important than dogma caused him to drift 
away from Luther; and in 1581 he was banished 


from Strasburg, largely because of Ins advocacy 
of religious toleration in his Chronica, an attempt 
at a universal history in the German tongue. In 
1582 he took up the calling of printer at Ulm, and 
the publication of his Paradox a (1534) caused his 
expulsion in 1689. He died at Basel. Franck 
also published Weltbuch (1534), Chronica des ganzen 
teutschen Lands (1588), Die guldens Arche (1589), 
and one of the earliest collections of German 
proverbs (1541). See works by Bischof (1856), 
Hase (1869), Weinkauff (1877), Haggenmacher 
(1886), Hegler (1892), and Lowenberg (1893). 

Franoke, Auoust Hermann (1663-1727), born 
at Lttbeck, in 1692 became professor of Oriental 
Languages at Halle, in 1698 of Theology. A 
conspicuous Pietist and pupil of Spener, he 
founded m 1695 at Halle a school for tne poor, a 
psedagogmm, a burgher school, a Latin school, a 
training seminary, and an orphanage, which last 
became the most important of them all. The six 
now have over 3000 pupils. See Lives by Kramer 
(2d ed. 1885) and Stein (2d ed. 1886). [Fran-keh.] 

Franco ni, Victor (1814-97), equestrian and 
Paris circus-manager, was born at Strasburg. 

Frangipani, a Roman house which figured in 
the Guelph and Ghibelline quarrels of the 12tli 
and 13th centuries. [Fran-jee-pah'nee.] 

Frankl, Ludwig, Ritter von Hochwart (1810- 
93), an Austrian poet of Jewish origin. 

Frankland, Sir Edward, D.C.L., K.C.B.(1897X 
chemist, born at Churchtown near Lancaster, 
18th January 1825, became professoi of Chemistry 
in Owens College (1851), Baitholomew’s Hospital 
(1857), the Royal Institution (1863), the Royal 
College of Chemistry (1865), and the Nonna] 
School of Science, South Kensington (1881 ; re- 
signed 1885). He was elected F.R.S. m 1653. He 
piopounded the theor of valency, and published 
Experimental Researches in Chemistry (1878) and 
woiks on lighting, sanitation, &c., and with 
Lockyer studied the sun’s atmosphere. He died 
9tli August 1899 

Franklin, Benjamin, youngest son and fif- 
teenth child of a family of seventeen, was bom 
in Boston, Massachusetts, 17th January 1706, 
and was apprenticed at twelve to his brother 
James, a printer, who about 1709 started a news- 
paper, the New England Courant. Benjamin had 
so repaired the deficiencies of his early education 
that he was able to contribute to it ; and when 
Janies was imprisoned by the Speaker of the 
Assembly for his too free criticisms the manage- 
ment of the paper was confided to Benjamin, who 

resumed too much upon his success, and the 

rothers fell out. Benjamin drifted to Phila- 
delphia, friendless and almost penniless, but was 
fortunate enough to find immediate employment 
as a printer. Accident secured him the ac- 
quaintance of Sir William Keith, the governor, 
who persuaded him to go to England to buy 
printer’s stock for himself, promising to lend him 
money and to secure him the pnnting for the 
government. Franklin arrived in London m De- 
cember 1724, but, instead of the letters of credit 
he expected to find awaiting him, he found that 
Keith had no credit to give. He soon found em- 
ployment in a London printing-house, remained 
there for eighteen months, and then returned to 
Philadelphia, where, with the help of friends, he 
established a printing-house, and his skill, in- 
dustry, and personal popularity ensured him 
signal success. In September 1729 he bought 
the Pennsylvania Gazette, and soon laid the 
foundations of a reputation as a journalist. In 
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the following year Franklin married Deborah 
Read, by whom he had two children, a son 
who died in his youth, and a daughter, Sally, 
who became Mrs Bache. In 1732 he com- 
menced the publication of Poor Richard's Al- 
manac, which attained an unprecedented circula- 
tion. In 178C Franklin was appointed clerk ot 
the Assembly, in 1737 postihastor of Philadelphia, 
and in 1754 deputy postmaster -general for the 
colonies, being elected and le-elected a mem- 
ber of the Assembly almost umnterrhptedly 
until his first mission to England. In 174(3 he 
commenced his famous researches m electricity 
which made him an F.U S. lie brought out fully 
the distinction between pasitive and negative 
electricity ; lie proved that lightning and elec- 
tricity are identical, and he suggested the pro- 
tecting of buildings by lightning-conductors. 
Further, he discovered the course of storms over 
the North American continent ; the course of the 
Gulf Stream, its high temperature, and the use 
of the thermometer in navigating it; and the 
various powers of different colours to absorb 
solar heat. In 1757 Franklin was sent to England 
to insist upon the right of the province to tax 
the proprietors of land held under the Penn 
charter for the cost of defending it from French- 
men and Indians, succeeded in his mission, and 
during his five years’ absence received honorary 
degrees from Oxford and Edinburgh. Iti 17(34 lie 
was again sent to England to contest the pieten- 
sions of parliament to tax the American colonies 
without representation. The differences, however, 
between the mother-government and the colonies 
became too grave to be reconciled by negotiation, 
and in 1775 Franklin returned to the United 
States, where he participated actively m the 
deliberations which resulted in the Declaration 
of Independence on the 4th July 1770. To secure 
foreign assistance m the war Franklin was sent 
to Paris m 1776. His skill as a negotiator and 
personal popularity, reinforced by the antipathy 
of French and English, favoured his mission ; 
and on Cth Februaiy 1778 a treaty of alliance was 
signed, while munitions of war and money were 
sent from France. On 8d September 1783 his 
mission was crowned with success through Eng- 
land’s recognition of the independence of the 
United States. Franklin was U S. minister in 
Pans till 1785, when he returned to Philadelphia, 
and was elected president of the state of Penn- 
sylvania, a post to which he was twice re-elected. 
He was also a delegate to the convention which 
framed the constitution of the United States. 
In 1788 he retired from public life, and he died 
in Philadelphia, 17th April 1700. He was the 
founder ana first president of the Philosophical 
Society of Pennsylvania, and an honorary member 
of all the leading scientific societies of the Old 
World. His writings continue to this day to be 
republished in almost every written tongue, 
though he wrote little for the press after the 
termination of liis editorial career. Hit. complete 
works, edited by John Bigelow (10 vols. 1887-89), 
consist almost exclusively of private letters ; even 
his scientific discoveries were communicated to 
the world in letters to personal friends. His very 
interesting autobiography was specially edited by 
Bigelow (1808). See also Lives by Parton (2 vols. 
18041 Franklin and Headington (1880), Hale (1887), 
M'l&ster (1887). Morse (18891 and Bigelow (new 
ed. 1889), with Bibliography by P. L. Ford (1889). 

Franklin. Sir John, Arctic explorer, was born 
at Spilsby, Lincolnshire, 10th April 1780, the 
youngest of a ikmily of twelve. He was ed ucated 
at St Ives and Louth for the church, but, bent 


upon going to sea, was in 1800 appointed to 
the Polyphemus, and next year served in the 
battle of Copenhagen. Under his cousin, Captain 
Flinders, commissioned to map the coasts of 
Australia, he acquired great skill in surveying, 
and, returning to England, acted as signal mid- 
shipman in the action (1804) in which Dance 
repulsed a French squadron, as also in the battle 
of Trafalgar (1805). He greatly distinguished 
himself in the attack on New Orleans (1815). 
When the project for the discovery of a north- 
west passage revived, Franklin commanded one 
of the ships in the expedition of 1818 sent by 
way of Spitzbergen Though unsuccessful, this 
voyage served to bring out Franklin’s eminent 
qualifications. He was accordingly in 1819 given 
tne command of an Arctic expedition through 
Rupert’s Land. Wintering the first year on the 
Saskatchewan, the expedition descended the Cop- 
permine River and surveyed the coast to the 
eastward, returning amid unparalleled hardships 
m 1822 to York Factory, after having traversed 
5550 miles by land and water. On his arrival m 
England, Franklin was made post- captain and 
elected F.R S. In a second expedition (1825-27) 
he descended the Mackenzie River, and traced 
the coast to near the 150th meridian. Franklin 
in 1828 married his second wife, Jane Grilfin 
(1792-1875); in 1829 he was knighted, and awarded 
the gold medal of the Pans Geographical Society. 
As commander of the Rainbow in the Mediter- 
ranean (1830-33) Franklin rendered important 
service in the Greek ‘ war of liberation , lie re- 
ceived a Greek order, and was made K.C.H. As 
lieutenant-governor of Van Diemen’s Land (1834- 
43) he laboured strenuously to promote the 
well-being of the colony. In 1845 he was ap- 
pointed to the command of an expedition for 
the discovery of the North-west Passage The 
Erebus and Terror , with 134 chosen officers and 
men, sailed 19th May 1846, and were last seen on 
20tli July by a whaler in Melville Bay. Frank- 
lin's instructions directed him, on reaching long. 
98" W„ to make southwards for the coast, along 
which he felt assured, from his previous surveys, 
a passage could be found from the Fish River 
to Behring Strait. No tidings of the expedition 
having reached England, fifteen expeditions were 
despatched between 1848 and 1864 by England 
and Ameuca, with the object of rescuing or find- 
ing traces of the missing explorers— a mission in 
which Lady Franklin bore a noble part. The 
first traces of the missing ships were discovered 
by Ommanney and Penny in August 1850 at 
Beechey Island, where it was ascertained 
Franklin had wintered in 1846-40. In 1854 Dr 
Rae, exploring from Repulse Bay, was told by 
Eskimos that in 1850 forty white men had 
been seen dragging a boat over the ice near the 
north shore or King William’s Land, and that 
later their bodies were found a little to the 
north-west of Back’s Fish River. The latter 
statement was afterwards disproved, but articles 
obtained by Dr Rae from tne Eskimos proved 
that they had communicated with Franklin’s 
party. So in 1855 two canoes were sent down 
the Fish River, and learned that a party from 
the Erebus and Terror , making for tne Hudson 
Bay settlements, had been arrested at the mouth 
of the river. The Fox, fitted out by Lady 
Franklin, and nnder M‘Clintock, sailed in July 
1857 From the Eskimos in Boothia many relics 
were gathered, while articles belonging to Frank- 
lin’s ships and skeletons found along the west 
and south coasts of King William’s Land told a 
terrible tale of disaster. Above all, a record 
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found in a cairn near Point Victory brought 
the story down to April 25, 1848. Franklin, on 
attempting to reach the coast of America, was 
arrested by heavy ice pressing down M'Clmtock 
Channel (then unknown) upon King William’s 
Land. An addendum by Captain Fitqames 
stated that ‘the Erebus and Terror were de- 
serted 22d April 1848, 6 leagues NNW. of this, 
having been beset since 12th September 1840; 
officers and crews, 105 souls, under Captain 
Crozier, landed here in 09° 87' 42 ' N. lat., 98 9 
41' W. long. Sir J. Franklin died 11th June 
1847.’ The American Captain Hall’s five years’ 
sqjoum among the Eskimos only confirmed 
M'Clintock’s conclusions. In 1878-80 the expedi- 
tion of Lieutenant Schwatka of the U S. army 
found skeletons and relics of Franklin’s men ; the 
bones of Lieutenant Irving were brought to Edin- 
burgh and buried. Franklin was the first to dis- 
cover the North-west Passage. The point reached 
by his ships brought him to within a few miles of 
that attained from the westward by pievious ex- 
plorations. A monument was raised to hnn (1875) 
in Westminster Abbey. See Sir John’s own Journey 
to the Polar Sea (1823) and Narrative of a Second 
Expedition (1828); the narratives of the expedi- 
tions above referred to, especially M'Clintock’s 
Fate qf Sir John Franklin (I860), Brown’s North- 
west Passage (1858), and Lives by Beesly (1880), 
Markham (1891), and Traill (1896). 

Franz, Robert (1815-92), composer, was born, 
lived, and died at Halle. He pu Wished over 250 
songs, a Kyrie, chorales, and arrangements of the 
vocal masterpieces of Bach and Handel. Franz’s 
best songs rank with those of Schubert and 
Schumann. See works by Liszt (1872), Saran 
(1875), and Osterwald (1886). [Frantz.] 
Franz-Josef. See Francis Joseph. 

Franzos, Karl Emil (1848-1904), novelist, 
was born in Russian Podolia of Jewish 

g irentage, and passed his earliest years in the 
olish-Jewish village of Czortckow in Galicia 
(the Barnow of his novels). Left an orphan 
at an early ago, he was educated at the Ger- 
man gymnasium at Czernowitz. He studied 
• jurisprudence, but afterwards settled as a jour- 
nalist in Vienna. Among his principal works 
is A%8 Halbasien (1876), bein^ sketches of 
South Russia and Roumania; it is continued in 
two other books (1878 and 1883). His novels 
include Junge Liebe, two tales (1878); The Jews of 
Barnow (3d ed. enlarged, 1880; Eng. trams. 1882); 
Mo8chko von Parma (1880); For the Ihght (1881 ; 
Eng. trans. 1887); Der Prasident (1884) ; Die Raise 
nach dem, Schicksal (1885); Tragisvhe Novelkn 
(1886); and Der Wahrheitsucher (1894). Franzos' 
tales draw their characters from his co-religionists, 
and are full of deep pathos. [Frantz-oaY ] 
Fraser, Alexander Campbell (1819-1914), 
bom at Ardcliattan Manse, Argyllshire, studied 
at Edinburgh, and hi 1850-57 was editor of the 
North British Review. At first professor of Logic 
in the New College, in 1856 he succeeded 
Sir William Hamilton in the chair of Logic at 
Edinburgh ; he retired in 1891. His edition of 
Berkeley s works (4 vols. 1871) includes disserta- 
tions, annotations, and a lire. Selections from 
Berkeley appeared in 1874 ; hand books on Berkeley 
and on Locke in 1881 and 1889 ; in 1894 his 
great edition of Locke’s Essay ; in 1896 his Gifford 
Lectures on Theism : and in 1904 his Biographia 
Philosophical an autobiography. 

Fraser, Sir Alexander fc. 1537-1623), the 
founder in 1576 of Fraserburgh on his Aberdeen- 
shire estate of Philorth, was knighted in 1694. 


Fraser, James, D.D., Bishop of Manchester, 
was bom at Preetbury near Cheltenham, 18tn 
August 1818, from Shrewsbury passed to Balliol 
College, Oxford, took a first-class m classics in 
1839, and in 1840 was elected to an Oriel fellow- 
ship. Ordained in 1846, he held the livings of 
Cholderton, Wiltshire, in 1847-60, and Ufton 
Nervet near Reading in 1860-70. He was twice a 
select preacher at Oxford, and published valuable 
reports on elementary education m England, the 
United States, and Cauada, and on the employ- 
ment of children. In 1870 he was made Bishop 
of Manchester. Here his energy, wide sympathy, 
and strong sense secured him a unique position, 
and caused his death (22d October 1885) to be de- 
plored as sincerely by dissenters as by churchmen. 
See Lives by Hughes (1887) and Higgle (1889). 

Fraser, Simon. See Lovat, Lord. 

Fraser, Sir William (1816-98), in 1852 was 
appointed assistant-keeper of the General Register 
ot Sasines for Scotland ; was deputy -keeper of 
Recoids 1880-92 ; and was made a C.B. in 1885, a 
K C B. m 1887. From 1858 he issued a series of 
Scottish family histones— on the Stirlings of 
Keir, Karls of Eglinton, Earls of Southesk, and 
Colquhouns, with the Books of Grandtully, Car- 
laverock, Menteith, Lennox, Buccleucli, Douglas, 
Annandale, &c. 

Fraunhofer, Joseph von (1787-1826), optician, 
born at Stiaubing in Bavaria, in 1807 founded an 
optical institute at Munich. He is celebrated 
for his imprmements in prisms and telescopes, 
and above all for his discovery of the dark lines 
in the sun’s spectium, called Fraunhofer’s lines. 
See Life by Voit (Mun. 1887). [Frown-ho’ -fer.] 

Frazer, Sir James George, folklorist, born in 
Glasgow m 1S54, graduated at Cambridge in 1878, 
and became a fallow of Trinity. His Totemism 
and Exogamy (4 vols. 1910) developed out of 
1'otcmwn (1 vol. 1887); and The Golden Bough 
(1890; 2d ed. 1900 ; 3d ed. rewritten, 12 vols., 
1911-15; abridged 1922), absorbed many of his 
separately published studies of early superstition, 
religion, and «<•< iety He became Professor of 
Social Anthropology at Liverpool in 1907. 
Knighted in 1914, lie .eceived the O.M. m 1925. 

Frdchette, Louis Honors, LL.D., D.C.L., 
C.M.G. (1839-1908), 'Canadian laureate/ was 
born at Levis, Quebec, called to the bar, and 
elected to the Dominion parliament in 1874. He 
published prose works and plays, and lus poems 
include Mes toisirs, La Voix d’un ExxU, Pile-mile, 
Les Oubhis, and Les Femlles Volantes. 

Fred'egond, first mistress, then wife, of Cliil- 
penc, king of Neustria, waged a relentless feud 
with Biunhilda, wife of Sigbert, king of Austrasm, 
and sister of Clnlperic of Neustna’s first wife ; a 
feud intensified by the rivalry between the two 
kingdoms She died in 697 or 598. 

Frederic, Harold, novelist, born at Utica, 
N.Y., 19th August 1856, had had a hard fl^ht 
with poverty when in 1878 he turned journalist, 
in 1884 being appointed European correspondent 
of the New York Times. He wrote Seth's Brother's 
Wife (1887), The Return of the O'Mahony (1892), 
Illumination (1896 ; in America, The Damnation 
ofTheron Ware), March Hares (1896), Gloria Mundi 
(1898), Ac ; and died, a victim to ‘ Christian Scient- 
ism/ at Kenley in Surrey, 19th Oct. 1898. 

Frederick L. surnamed Barbarossa (Red- 
beard), Holy Ron.au emperor, of the Hohen- 
staufen family, was born about 1123. He suc- 
ceeded his father, Duke Frederick of Swabia, in 
1147, and his uncle, Conrad III., as emperor in 
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1152. His reign was one long struggle against 
refractory vassals at home and the turbulent 
civic republics of Lombardy and the pope in Italy. 
The capture in 1162 of Milan brought all the 
recalcitrant states of Italy to submission. Even 
the pope he seemed on the point of subduing 
five years later ; he had taken Rome by storm, 
when his army was suddenly overwhelmed by 
a terrible plague. This was the signal for revolt 
in Lombardy; but it was not until 1174 that 
Frederick was able to undertake the reduction of 
his Italian subjects. He incurred a severe defeat 
at Legnano (1176), but this proved to be more 
valuable to him than his previous successes. It 
led him to change his previous policy to one of 
clemency and concession, whereby the Lombards 
were converted into contented subjects In 1177 
he acknowledged Alexander III. as pope, and 
thus paved the way for the final pacification of 
1188. In Germany, Frederick conciliated his 
strongest vassals by giving them new fiefs or by 
raising their titular dignities, whilst the weaker 
he kept in check by conferring additional rights 
upon the municipal communities. Thus, he 
elevated Austria to the rank of a duchy, created 
Duke Ladislaus of Bohemia king, and granted 
Brunswick and Luneburg to the Guelph princes. 
He also quelled the rebellious spirit of Henry 
the Lion of Bavaria, and asserted his feudal 
superiority over Poland, Hungary, Denmark, and 
Burgundy. When at the height of his power he 
took the cross to go and war against Salailin. 
He defeated the Moslems at Philomelium and 
Iconium. but died in Cilicia, 10th June 1190. 
Frederica’s chief traits were a resolute will 
that at times degenerated into gross cruelty, 
administrative skill, martial ardour, a love of 
danger, and a magnanimous ambition. About 
his memory patriotic aspirations of the German 
people have continued to cling in legend and 
song down to the present day. One tradition 
(said originally to refer to Frederick II.) makes 
him still asleep in the Kyffhauser in Thuringia, 
whence he will return to succour Germany in her 
hour of greatest need. See works by Prutz(1871- 
74), Ribbeck (1881), and Simonsfeld (1905-9). 

iSrederiok II., of Germany, grandson of 
Frederick I., and son of the Emperor Henry 
VI. and of Constance, heiress of Sicily, was born 
at Jesi near Ancona, 26th December 1194. In 
his fourth year his father died, leaving him king 
of Sicily, and liis mother secured the favour of 
Pope Innocent III. for her son by conceding to 
him important privileges When eighteen Fied- 
enck wrested the imperial crown from Otto IV. ; 
and, on his promising to undertake a crusade, 
the pope sanctioned his coronation in 1215. 
Frederick ardently desired the consolidation of 
the imperial power in Italy by reducing the 
pontificate to a mere archiepiscopal dignity. 
Crowned emperor at Rome in 1220, he devoted 
himself to organising his Italian territories. He 
founded the university of Naples, encouraged the 
medical school of Salerno, patronised art and 
literature, and commissioned his chancellor to 
draw up a code of laws to suit his German and 
Italian subjects. His schemes were frustrated 
by the Lombard cities, and by the popes Honorius 
III. and Gregory IX. His departure to the East 
was originally fixed for 1228, but difficulties in 
Italy led to a five years’ delay. At last papal 
threats constrained him to embark. He secured 
from the sultan of Egypt possession of Jerusalem, 
together with a ten y ears r truce. After crowning 
himself king of Jerusalem (1229), he returned to 
Italy, where his Neapolitan dominions had been 


overrun by the papal allies. During the re- 
mainder of his reign Frederick was engaged in 
a harassing contest with the pope, whose hAnds 
were strengthened by the accession of the revolted 
Lombard cities and of several princes and towns 
of Germany, headed by his son Henry. Disaster 
and misfortune were gathering around him, when 
he died at Fiorentino, 18th December 1250. In- 
tellectually, Frederick was perhaps the most en- 
lightened man of his age, as in his tolerance of 
Jews and Mussulmans, m free -trade policy, m 
his recognition of popular representation by 
parliaments, and in his anticipation of the 
later humanistic movement; but at the same 
time he was a persecutor of heretics, an up- 
holder of absolute sovereignty, and a supporter of 
the power of princes against the cities. He not 
only spoke the principal languages of his exten- 
sive empire, but was one of the first to write 
Italian poems, took a great interest in the arts, 
and was a diligent student of natural science. 
He neglected his possessions in Germany, and 
was far from being a model son of the cliuich, 
though he was not, in all probability, the atheist 
his ecclesiastical enemies made him out to bo. 
See works by Schirrmacher (1859-65), Hnillard 
Breholles (1852-61), Kmgton-01iphant(1862), Win- 
kelinann (1889), Hampe(1899); Allshorn’s Stupor 
Mundi; Life and Times of Frederick II. (1912). 

Frederick IH. or IV., emperor of Germany, 
and the fifth Duke of Austria of that name, was 
born at Innsbruck, 21st September 1415, the 
son of Duke Ernest, a Styrian Hapsburg. At 
twenty he assumed the government of Styna, 
Carniola, and Cannthia; in 1440 was elected 
king of the Germans ; and in 1452 received 
the imperial crown at the hands of the pope. 
His reign was one of anarchy, wars raging on the 
frontiers of the empire, and disorders within. 
During its course Frederick lost his hold upon 
Switzerland ; purchased peace from his brother 
Albert in Upper Austria; suffered Sforza to 
possess himself of Milan, George Podiebrad to 
seat himself on the throne of Bohemia, and 
Matthias Corvmus on that of Hungary ; sur- 
rendered the empire to the pope by the Vienna 
Concordat of 1448 ; and remained apathetic under 
two Turkish invasions (1469 and 1475) Neverthe- 
less, by the marriage of his son, Maximilian I., to 
Mary, daughter of Chailes the Bold of Burgundy, 
belaid the foundation of the subsequent greatness 
of the Hapsburgs Frederick died at Linz, 19th 
August 1493. Though he neglected the interests 
of the empire for alchemy, astrology, and botany, 
he lost no opportunity of aggrandising his own 
family. From his time the imperial dignity con- 
tinued almost hereditary m the House of Austria. 
See Chmel’s Friedrich IV. (1840-48). 

Frederlok I. , king of Prussia, bom at Kfinigs- 
berg, 11th July 1657, succeeded to the electorate 
of Brandenburg in 1688. He supported William of 
Orange in his attempt on England, and employed 
the treasure collected by his father in the purchase 
of minor prfncl pal i ties. The chief event of his 
reign was nis elevation to the dignity of king in 
*1701, the title being taken from Prussia, the only 
independent portion of his dominions. He left 
the finances of his country in an embarrassed 
condition, founded the university of Halle, 
embellished Berlin, and founded there the 
Academies of Sciences and of Painting and 
Sculpture. He died 2£th February 1718. See 
works by Halm (8d ed. 1876) and Heyck (1901) 

Frederlok II., of Prussia, surnamed 'the 
Great,' born at Berlin, 24th January 1712, was 
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the son of Frederick-William I., and of Sophia- 
Dorothea, daughter of George I. of Great Britain. 
His early years were spent under the restraints of 
military training and a rigid system of education, 
against which he rebelled fiercely but vainly. At 
eighteen he made an attempt to escape to the 
court of Great Britain. His father saw in this 
an act both of political rebellion and of mili- 
tary insubordination, and would have punished 
it with death but for the intercession of the 
emperor. As it was, the prince was closely 
confined at Kilstrin, while his confidant, Lieu- 
tenant Katte, was beheaded before his eyes. 
Frederick recognised that submission was inevi- 
table, and threw himself with nervous alacrity 
into the military and civil duties with which he 
was after a time entrusted. He won his final 
restoration to favour when m 1733 he dutifully 
accepted as his bride the Princess Elizabeth of 
Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel (1715-97). From 1734 
Frederick resided at Rheinsberg, where ho 
devoted his leisure to the study of music and 
French literature, for which he had a keen and last- 
ing admiration. He corresponded with Voltaire 
(who in 1750 visited Berlin), and studied the 
‘philosophical* doctrines. On May 31, 1740, 
Frederick became king ; and in October the 
accession of Maria Theresa separated the crown 
of Austria from the imperial diadem. Frederick, 
in possession of a fine army and a well-filled 
treasury, seized the opportunity. Reviving 
an antiquated claim to Silesia, he entered that 
province (December 1740), defeated the Aus- 
trians at Moll witz (1741) and Chotusitz (1742), 
and, having concluded an alliance for ilfteon 
years with France, forced Maria Theresa to yield 
him Upper and Lower Silesia by the Treaty of 
Breslau (1742). The second Silesian war (1744-45) 
loft Frederick with still further augmented ter- 
ritories and the reputation of being one of the 
first military commanders of the day. The next 
eleven years were years of peace ; but Frederick’s 
energetic internal reforms were coloured by the 
expectation of renewed war. In 1750 the third 
Silesian war, the ‘Soven Years’ War,’ began. 
Frederick anticipated attack by himself becom- 
ing the aggressor, and during all this momentous 
struggle displayed a courage, a military genius, 
and a resource in victory and defeat winch entitle 
him to the name of ‘ the Great.’ At the Peace of 
Hubertsburg (February 15, 1763), he had added a 
tenfold prestige to the Prussian arms. Jealousy 
of Austrian aggrandisement continued to influence 
his policy. In 1772 it induced him to share in the 
first partition of Poland, by which he acquired 
Polish Prussia and a portion of Great Poland. 
In 1778 it led hip* to take arms in a brief 
campaign, which ended m the acquisition of the 
Francquian duchies. One of his latest political 
actions was the formation of the ‘ B’llrstenbund,’ 
which was the first definite appearance of 
Prussia as a rival to Austria for the lead in 
Germany. He died at Potsdam, August 17, 
1780. Frederick was an able administrator, 
and contrived to carry ou his wars without 
incurring a penny of debt. He regarded himself 
as the first servant of the state ; he was his own 
prime-minister in a very literal sense. His con- 
viction of the immaturity of his country explains 
the discrepancy between his theoretical writings 
on government and the scant liberty he granted 
to his people ; he justified his arbitrary actions 
by his good intentions and his keener insight. 
Prussia under him was governed as one huge 
camp. With a view to providing treasure for 
future wars he fostered woollen and other manu- 


factures by a high protective tariff ; but he made 
himself unpopular by the introduction of the 
French excise-system. During Frederick’s reign, 
however, the country rapidly recovered from the 
ravages of war, while the army was raised to a 
strength of 200,000 men. At his death the area 
of Prussia was doubled, and, notwithstanding the 
temporary eclipse under Napoleon, the foundation 
of Prussia’s greatness was laid. Frederick was 
essentially a just, if somewhat austere man, and 
the administration of justice under his rule was 
pure ; the press enjoyed comparative freedom ; 
and freedom of conscience was promoted. Fred- 
erick was a voluminous writer on political, histo- 
rical, and military subjects. His works, written 
wholly m French, were published by the Berlin 
Academy (81 vols. 1846-57), as also his Political 
Coirespondence (1879 et seq.). See the Prussian 
General Staff’s volumes on his Wars (1890 et seq.); 
Preuss’s Friedrich der Ctrosse (1832-34) ; Carlyle’s 
Fiedenck II. (1858-65) ; O. Klopp’s hostile Fried- 
rich II. (1867); Dioy8en*s Fnednch der Ghosse 
(1874-85) ; the Due de Broglie’s Frederick II. and 
Maiia Theresa (1883); Kugler’s Geschichte Fried- 
richs des Grossen, illustrated by Meuzel (new 
ed. 1894; Eng. trans. 1877); Col. Brackenbury’s 
monograph (1884) ; Tuttle’s Prussia under Frede- 
rick (1888); Koser’s Friedrich (1893-1903); Ran- 
some’s Battles of Frederick { 1891); Lavisse’s Yovth 
of Frederick (trans. 1891); Paulig’s Fnedruh (3d 
ed. 1893) ; Reddaway's Frederick (1904) ; and the 
Memoirs of his reader, H. de Catt (trans. 1910). 

Frederick III., Gei man emperor and eighth king 
of Prussia, was the only son of William I., and 
was born at Potsdam, October 18, 1831. In 1858 
lie mairied Victoria, Princess Royal of England 
(born 1840, died 1901). After becoming Crown- 
prince of Prussia (1861) he protested against Bis- 
maick’s reactionary nolicy m relation to con- 
stitutional questions and the press. He went 
through the Danish war (1864), and m the war with 
Austua (180(5) commanded the second Prussian 
army. In the Franco-Gcrman war ‘our Fritz* 
commanded the thud army , he had Ins share in 
the glory of Wissembourg, Worth, and Sedan, 
and was made field marshal (1870). In 1871 he 
became Crown-prince of the German Empire. In 
1878, when the Emperor William was wounded by 
an assassin, the crown-prince was appointed pro- 
visional regent. In 1887 he began to suffer from 
an affection of the throat, which in a few months 
assumed a malignant form ; on 9th February 1888 
the operation of tracheotomy was performed. 
On 9th March the Emperor William died ; and 
the crown-prince, returning from San Remo to 
Prussia, was proclaimed emperor as Frederick 
III., but he died at Potsdam, 15th June 1888. 
His son, William II., succeeded him. Frederick 
had a great horror of wai, intensely disliked auto- 
cratic ideas, and sought to liberalise German 
institutions. See Lives by Rennell Rodd (1888), 
Fieytag (trans. 1890), and Philippson (2d ed. 1908). 

Frederiok V., bom 26tli August 1590, suc- 
ceeded his father, Frederick IV., as Elector Pala- 
tine in 1610. He married in 1613 Elizabeth (q v ), 
daughter of James I. of England, put himself at 
the head of the Protestant union of Germany, and 
accepted the crown of Bohemia in 1619 His de- 
feat at the battle of the Welsser-Berg, near Prague 
(1620), terminated his short-lived reign ; and the 
? Winter King,’ taking refuge in Holland, was put 
under the ban of the empire (1621), lost his princi- 
pality, and died at Mainz, 29th November 1682. 

Frederick III., of Denmaik (1609-70), suc- 
ceeded to the throne in 1648. War with Sweden 
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%nd the aggrandisement of the monarchy were the 
chief events of hi* reign.— Frederick V. (1723-66) 
ascended the throneln 1746, extended commerce 
and manufactures, and cherished science and 
art. — Frederick VI. (1768-1889) became regent 
during his father’s insanity (from 1784), and 
in 1808 succeeded to the throne. In his reign 
feudal serfdom was abolished, the criminal code 
amended, and the slave-trade prohibited in the 
Danish colonies. His participation in the mari- 
time confederation between Russia, Sweden, 
and Prussia in 1800 led to the despatch of a 
British fleet and the desperate battle of Copen- 
hagen, in which the Danish fleet was destroyed. 
On his refusal to join Britain against Na- 
poleon, Copenhagen was bombarded (1807) for 
three days, and the docks, arsenals, and shipping 
destroyed. Smarting under this treatment, he 
became the ally of Napoleon, and suffered pro- 
portionally after the overthrow of the empire. 
In 1814 Norway was taken from Denmark and 
given to Sweden. The state became bankrupt, 
and did not recover for many years. In 1831 he 
granted a liberal constitution to his subjects.— 
Frederick VII. (1808-63), who succeeded in 1848, 
was the last of the Oldenburg line, and had to 
quell the revolt of Holstein and Sleswick (1848— 
50X— Frederick VIII. (1843-1912), brother of 
Queen Alexandra of England, reigned from 1906. 

Frederick, Prince of Wales (1707-51), son of 
George II. and father of George III., quarrelled 
with Ids father, married (1736) the Princess 
Augusta of Saxe-Gotha, in 1737 joined the parlia- 
mentary opposition, and was banished from court. 

Frederick - Charles, nicknamed the ‘Red 
Prince’ from his favourite hussar uniform, was 
born in Berlin, 20th March 1828, the eldest son of 
Prince Charles, brother of the Emperor William 
I. He served in the Sleswick- Holstein war 
(1848), commanded the right wing in the Danish 
war, and in 1866 helped to win the victory of 
Kttniggratz. In the Franco-German war he com- 
manded the second army, drove Bazaine upon 
Metz, which capitulated, and, made a field- 
marshal, captured Orleans, broke up the army 
of the Loire, and scattered Chanzy’s portion of it 
at Le Mans. He died 15th June 1885. In 1879 
his daughter married the Duke of Connaught. 

Frederick- William, ‘the Great Elector’ of 
Brandenburg, was born 16th February 1620 
On his accession in 1640 he found the state 
disorganised, exhausted, and devastated by the 
Thirty Years' War. He strenuously regulated 
the finances, made a treaty of neutrality with 
Bweden, reorganised his army, and strove to 
repeople his deserted towns and villages. By 
the Treaty of Westphalia (1648) he recovered 
eastern Pomerania, Halberstadt, and Minden, 
with the reversion of Magdeburg ; and out of a 
quarrel between Sweden and Poland he contrived 
to secure the independence of the duchy of 
Prussia from Poland (1657). After other fifteen 
years of peace, alarmed at the aggressions of 
Louis XIV. on the Rhenish frontier, he induced 
the emperor, the king of Denmark, and the 
Elector of Hesse-Cassel to make a league against 
France. Incited by Louis, the Swedes invaded 
Brandenburg, but were defeated at Rathenow and 
at Fehrbellin (1675), and driven from the elec- 
torate ; still, forsaken by the emperor and the 
other German prinoes, the Elector was obligod to 
agree to the Treaty of St Germain (1679), by 
which he restored all his conquests to the 
Swedes on the payment ter him of 800,000 
crowns. From this time he devoted himself to 


consolidating his dominions and developing thehr 
resources. He encouraged the immigration of 
exiled French Protestant* (after 1685), Dutch- 
men, and other foreigners. He founded the royal 
library at Berlin, reorganised the universities, 
opened canals, established posts, and greatly 
enlarged Berlin. He left a well-filled exchequer 
and a highly-organised army. He made Branden- 
burg virtually an absolute monarchy only less 
powerful than Austria. He died at Potsdam, 9th 
May 1688 ; and his son became King Frederick I. 
of Prussia. See works by Fdrster (4th ed. 1855), 
Phihppson (1897-1908), A. Waddington (1905-8). 

Frederick- William I., king of Prussia, son of 
Frederick 1., was born 15th August 1688, and on 
his accession (1718) became embroiled in the war 
waged by Sweden against Russia, Poland, and 
Denmaik, at the end of which (1720) he acquired 
Hither Pomerania with Stettin The remainder 
of his reign was devoted to improving the 
internal condition of Prussia. He was sternly 
practical, blunt and determined; he despised 
the arts and sciences, was rigidly economical, and 
strict m his ideas of justice. At his death, 81st 
May 1740, he left a treasure of £1,850.000 and 
an army of more than 80,000 men, tne best- 
disciplined force in Europe, which made Prussia 
the fourth in military power. He fostered in- 
dustry and agriculture, introduced the manufac- 
ture of woollen cloth, and settled in East Prussia 
17,000 Protestant refugees from Salzburg. His 
rule laid the foundation upon which his son 
Frederick the Great built the subsequent great- 
ness of Prussia. See works by Forster (1885), 
Paulig (2d ed. 1889), and Ranke (2d ed. 1879). 

Frederick - William II., king of Prussia, 
nephew of Frederick the Great, was born 25th 
September 1744. The abolition of some of his 
predecessor’s oppressive measures made him very 
popular at his accession in 1786. But lie soon 
lost the regard of his subjects by his predilection 
for unworthy favourites, and by the abrogation of 
the freedom of the press and religion (1788). The 
seven and a half millions his uncle left in the 
treasury he dissipated in a useless war with 
Holland. His foreign policy was weak, whilst he 
oppressed his subjects with debt and increased 
taxation. He acquired large areas of Polish 
Prussia and Silesia by the partitions of Poland in 
1793 and 1795, as also Ansbach and Baireuth. 
He died 16th November 1797. See works by 
Paulig (new ed. 1909) and G. Stanhope (1912). 

Frederick- William III., king of Prussia, son 
of Frederick-William II., was born 8d August 
1770, and ascended the throne in 1797. At llrst 
he was neutral towards Napoleon ; but the trucu- 
lent policy of the latter so exasperated the Prus- 
sians that, instigated by their idolised Queen 
Louisa (o.v.), they forced the king to declare 
war (1806). After the disastrous defeats of Jena 
and Auerstiidt, Frederick-William fled into East 
- Prussia, while Napoleon entered Berlin. By the 
Treaty of Tilsit (1807) Prussia was deprived of 
all her territories west of the Elbe, and all that 
she had acquired by the partition of Poland. 
Although divested of all but the semblance of 
royalty, for the next five years Frederick-William, 
by the administrative reforms of Stein, laboured 
to reorganise his enfeebled government. Na- 
poleon’s disastrous termination of the Russian 
campaign was the beginning of the war of libera- 
tion. Although the Prussians were defeated at 
Liitzen and Bautzen, Prussia was finally delivered 
by the decisive victory of Leipzig (1818). By the 
Treaty of Vienna (1816) Prussia recovered her 
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possessions west of the Elbe, and acquired Berg 
and JUlich, parts of Saxony and Westphalia, and 
the last bit of Pomerania ; but she gave up her 
Polish acquisitions save Posen to Russia, Fries- 
land to Holland, and Ansbach and Baireuth to 
Bavaria. The latter part of this reign was one of 
reaction. The democratic movements of 1819 
and 1830 were rigorously suppressed, and the 
freedom of the press cm tailed. Nevertheless, 

S rovincial diets were established (1823); the 
nances were put on a better footing ; the system 
of taxation was greatly improved ; education was 
encouraged ; and the Zollveroin or customs union 
was established. The king was a most excellent 
man, but his public conduct was maikod by 
indecision and narrowness. He died 7tli Juno 
1840 See works by Eylert (1842-40), Hahn (3d 
ed. 1877), and Duncker (1877> 

Frederiok- William IV., king of Prussia, son 
of Frederick- William III., was born October 15, 
1795. He began his reign (1840) by granting minor 
reforms and promising radical changes, but always 
evaded the luliilment of these pledges. He was 
possessed by vague ideas of the divine right of 
kings, and by a mystic pietism. He refused the 
imperial crown oitered him by tire Libeial Frank- 
fort Diet m 1849, and opposed the popular move- 
ment of 1848 ; but when the people stormed the 
arsenal and seized the palace of tho obnoxious 
Prince of Prussia (afterwards William I ), the 
king granted a representative parliament (1850) 
In 1857, afflicted with insanity, ho lesigned the 
administration to his brother, who from 1858 
acted as regent till his accession, as William I., 
on the death of Frederiek-William, 2d January 
1861. See Lives by Ranke (1878), Peteisdot ff(1900). 

Frederiek-William, Duke of Brunswick, was 
bom 3d October 1771, and fought for Prussia 
against France m 1792 ami 1800, when he was 
taken piisoner, and when, on the death of his 
father and eldest brothci, Napoleon vetoed his 
accession to the duchy. He raised a free corps m 
Bohemia, and in 1809, with his 700 ‘black hussars’ 
and 800 infantry, achieved a mastcily retreat to 
Brunswick, Elsfleth, and England. lie subse- 
quently took part m the Peninsular war, and 
received from the Bntish government £6000 a 
year, which he retained until his accession to his 
duchy m 1813. He joined the allied army after 
tho rotuin of Napoleon from Elba, and fell while 
leading his Black Brunswickers at Quatie Bias, 
16th June 1815 See Life by Spehr (2d ed 1801). 


Freeman, Edward Augustus, historian, born 
at Mitchley Abbey near Birmingham, 2d August 
1823, was elected a scholar of Trinity College, 
Oxford, a fellow in T 1845. He was examiner 
in Law and Modern History m 1857 and 1S63, 
and nr Modem History in 1873; ami was 
created D.O.L. of Oxford in 1870, and LL.D. of 
Cambridge m 1874. In 1868 he unsuccessfully 
contested Mid-Somerset as a Liberal; in 1884 he 
became regius professor of Modern History at 
Oxford. His History of the Norman Conquest 
(1867-76) is one of the greatest monuments of 
English historical learning. Other works ate A 
History of Architecture (1849); History and Con- 
gests of the Saracens (1856); History of Federal 
Government (vol. i. 1803); Old English History 
(1869); Ch'owth of the English Constitution (1872); 
Historical Essays (3 series, 1872-79); Comparative 
Politics (1873) ; Historical and A rchitecturai Sketches, 
chiefly Italian (1876) ; The Ottoman Power in Europe 
(1877); Historical Geography of Europe (1881) ; The 
Reign of William Rufus (1882) ; English Towns and 
Districts (1883) ; Chief Periods of European History 
25 


(1886); Methods of Historical Study (1886) ; History 
of Sicily (l.-iv. 1891-94) ; Studies of Travel (1894) ; 
and Sketches of Travel (1897). Someileaze near 
Wells his home from 1860, Freeman died of 
smallpox at Alicante in Spain, 17th March 
1892. The leader of the ‘Teutonic school,’ he 
placed too great reliance on the evidence offered 
by language and institutions, -ami overestimated 
the Teutonic element in the English people. As 
an historian he shows erudition and accuracy ; 
but his insight and breadtli of view are scarce 
proportional to his knowledge. See his Life and 
Letters , by Dean Stephens (2 vols 1895) 
Freiligratli, Ferdinand, poet, was born at 
Detinohl, 17th June 1810, and was led by the 
succoss of a volume of poems (1838) to desert 
commerce for literature. In 1844 he attached 
himself to the democratic party, and lor his 
radical Glanbensbekcnntmss had to flee to Bel- 
gium, Switzeilaml, and London. In 1848 he cele- 
brated tho revolution m Die Revolution and Feb- 
ivaiklange, and returned to Geimany, where he 
became the leader of the democratic paity. 
Impeached the same year foi his poem, Die Todten 
an die Lebnulen, he was acquitted , but a second 
prosecution in 1851 compelled him to flee once 
more to London He returned in 1808, and died 
at Oaimstatt, 18th March 1870. Chief amongst 
his political poems are lru ' (1846) and Nrueie 
polilxsche und socude Ccdichte (1851). He trans- 
lated Longfellow, Shakespeare, Ac Ills collected 
works appeared in 1870 (5th ed 1880) See Lives 
by Schmidt-Weissenfehs (1876), Buchner (1881), 
and Gisbeite Freiligratli (1889). [FrV-li-graht.] 
Frelinghuysen, Frederick (1753-1804), Anien- 
can statesman, raised a coips ot artilleiy, and 
fought in tho revolntionaiy war, and was a 
member of the Continental Congiess in 1778 and 
1782-83, and a U Si* enator m 1793-90. — His 
second son, Theodore (1787-1801), practised law 
in Newark, became state attorney-general, a U.S. 
senator (1829-35), and chancellor ot New York 
University ; in 1844 lie was nominated for tho vice- 
piesidency. In 1850 he was chosen piesident of 
Rutgers College, New Brunswick. — 11 is nephew, 
Frederick Thhidore (1817-85), succeeded in 
1839 to Ins uncle’s practice. He was attorney- 
general of New Jersey m 1801-00, aiterwards sat 
in the U S. Senate, where ho earned a bill against 
polygamy, and was secietary of state in Arthur’s 
cabinet, 1881-85. [Frce’ling-hVzen.] 

Fremantle, The Hon. William Henry, was 
bom 12th December 1831, the second son of 
Lord Cottesloe, from Eton passed to Balliol 
College, Oxfoid, and m 1882 became a canon of 
Canterbury, in 1895 Dean of Ripon. Bampton 
Lecturer in 1882, he died Dec. 24, 1916. 

Fremont, John Chari es, explorer of the Rocky 
Mountains, was born at Savannah, Georgia, Jan- 
uaiy21, 1813, taught mathematics on a war-ship 
(1833-35), and m 1S3S began sum eying In 1842 
he crossed the Rocky Mountains (where a lofty 
peak is named after him), and demonstrated the 
feasibility of an overland route across the con- 
tinent. In 1843 he explored the Great Salt Lake, 
advancing to the mouth of the Columbia River ; 
and in 1845 examined the watershed between the 
Mississippi and Pacific. During the Mexican war 
he cleared northern California of Mexican troops, 
but, quarrelling with Ins superior offlceis, was 
court-martialed, ami resigned his captaincy. In 
1848 he started upon a fourth expedition along the 
upper Rio Grande, but was compelled to return to 
Santa Fe, alter unspeakable sufferings. In 1849 he 
crossed over to California, where he settled, and 
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next year became senator of the new state. In 
1868 he conducted a fifth expedition. In 1856 he 
was the Republican aud anti-slavery candidate 
for the presidency ; nominated again in 180-1, he 
withdrew in favour of Lincoln In 1861-62 ho 
served in the regular army as major-general, but 
resigned rather than serve under General Pope. 
In 1878 the French authorities sentenced linn in 
absence to imprisonment for fraud m connection 
with his Southern Pacific lailway scheme, al- 
though he was not responsible lor the misstate- 
ments complained of. Fr6mont was governor of 
Arizona in 1878-82, and died in New York, 13th 
July 1890. He published, besides accounts of 
his explorations, Mtmous of my Jnfe (1886). See 
his wife’s Souvnuis (1887), Life by Bigelow (1886), 
and a book by Dellenboig (1014), [Fie-mont’ ] 

French, John, Earl of Ypiils, Bnlisli Field- 
marshal (1913), born in 1852 at llipple, Kent, 
joined thenavy(likehis fatliei)in 1SG6, theanuy m 
1874, distinguished himsell with the 19th Ilussais 
in Soudan 1884-85, and by an unbroken lecoid of 
success as cavalry commamlci in S. Afnca 1899- 
1901. Chief of Imperial Genet al StafF 1 91 1— Id, he 
held supreme command of the Bntisli Expedi- 
tionary Foice in Fiance 1914-15, and then of the 
Home Forces. O.M (1914), K.P. (1917), Viscount 
(1915), Eail (1921), Lord Lieutenant of Ii eland 
1918-21, he got a grant of £50,000 m 1919. lie 
died 22d May 1925 See his 101k (1919). 

Frond, William (1757-1841), reformer, ‘ Dyer’s 
Frond* of Lamb’s verses, born at Canterbury, 
graduated at Cambridge as second wi angler, 
turned Umtaiian in 17S7, and became an actuary 
He wrote on political economy, astronomy, &c. 

Freneau, Philip (1752-1832), American sailor 
and poet, commanded a puvateer in the War of 
Independence, ami was captured by the British. 

Frenssen, Gustav (b. 1863), son of a village 
caipenter at Barit in Sleswick-Holstein, was a 
pastor till lie secured fame as author of Jorn Uhl 
(1902), Klaus Hinnch Baas (1909)— both translated 
—and other much tead novels. 

Frere, Sir Henry Bah ilk Edward, was born 
at Clydach in Brecknock, 29th March 1815, and 
studied at Haileybury. As Chief-commissioner 
of Sind he kept order dining the Mutiny. In 
1862-67 he was governor of Bombay. In 1872 
he signed a treaty with the Sultan of Zanzibar 
abolishing the slave-trade. In 1877 he was 
appointed governor of the Cape and High Com- 
missioner in South Africa The proposed eon- 
federatfoii of the South African colonics was fi ti- 
trated by the action of the Boers and by the Kaffir 
(1877-78) and Zulu (1878-79) wars ; and Sir Bai Lie 
Frere’s treatment of the Zulus was keenly de 
bated. Recalled in 1880, he devoted himself to 
his duties as president of various learned societies 
and to the promotion of missionary work. He 
published several works on Indian and African 
subjects. He died at Wimbledon, 29th May 1884. 
See Life by J. Martineau (1S95). [Freer.) 

Frere, John Hookham, the translator of Aris- 
tophanes, was born in London, 21st May 1769 
andl educated at Eton and Cuius College, Cam- 
bridge. He entered the Foreign Office, in 1796 
was returned for Looo, supported Pitt’s govern- 
ment, and contributed to the Anti-Jacobm. His 
chief piece was The Loves of the 1 mangles, a 
parody on Darwin's Loves of the Plants, but he 
nad a share with his schoolfellow Canning in 
The Needy Knife-grinder. Under-secretary for 
Foreign Affairs (1799), he was appointed envoy to 
Lisbon (1800), and twice minister to Spain (1802 
and 1808). Recalled after the retreat to Corunna, 


he retired in 1821 to Malta, whore he devoted 
himself to Greek, Hebiew, and Maltese, and died 
7th January 1841. Frere’s clever mock-heroic 
Specimen of an intended National Work by William 
ami Robot Whistleeraft (1817) suggested its ottava 
nma to Byron for his Beppo ; but his fame rests 
on las admirable translations of the Achamians, 
Knights, Birds , and Frogs of Aristophanes. See 
Memoir prefixed to Ins Works (1871), and Gabnello 
Festmg’s J. II Frere and his Friends (1899). 

Fr&re, Pierre Edouard (1819-86), Parisian 
figure-painter, is best known for small works, 
painted with extreme care [Frehr.) 

Froron, Elie Caiuerine (1718-70). was a pro- 
fessor m the College Louis le Grand, and wrote 
in defence of church and king against Voltaire 
and the Encyclopedistos. [Fray-ronfl.] 

Fresnel, Aujustin Jean (1788-1827), French 
physicist, was head of the department of public 
works at Pans. His optical investigations con- 
tributed maternally to the establishment of the 
undulatory theory of light, and he invented the 
well-known compound lighthouse lens. See his 
Woiks, with Life by Arago (1866-70). [Viay-neV.] 

Freud, Sigmund, professor of Neuropathology 
at Vienna, was born at Freiberg (Moravia) in 
1856, studied under Charcot, and is an authority 
on psychoanalysis and psychopathology. 

Freund, Wilhelm (1806-94), born at Kempen 
in Posen, taught at Bioslau, &c , ere settling 
down at Bieslau to a liteiary life. On Ins Wor - 
teibuch der lateimschen Sprache (1834-45) most 
English Latin dictionaries are based. [Fioint.] 

Frewen, Accepted (1588-1664), born at Nor- 
thern Rectory, Sussex, m 1626 became presi- 
dent of Magdalen, in 1644 Bishop of Lichfield 
and Coventry, and in 1660 Archbishop of York, 
having lived m exile for some time in France. 
He died at ln.s palace of Bishopthoi pe. The Whole 
Duly of Alan has boon falsely ascribed to him. 

Freyclnet, Charms Louis de Saui.ces dk 
(1828-1923), Fiouch statesman, bom at Foix, 
An6ge, was ougmally an engineer. In 1870 1m 
was called by Gambetla to the wai depaitment ; 
his conduct tliei e lie described in Jai (iuene eu 
Province (IS7 1 ). Elected to the Senate in 1876 he 
became minister of Public Works in 1877, piemier 
m 1879, 1882, 1886, and 1890, was War minister 
1888-93 and 1898-99, aud minister without port- 
folio in Bnand’s cabinet (1915-17). He wiote on 
engmeeiing, samtahon, &c., and was admitted 
to the Academy of Sciences and to tho French 
Academy (1891). [Fray-sec-nay.] 


rreyiag, ueoro Wilhelm Friedrich (1788- 
1861), orientalist, was boin at Luneburg, and 
became professor of Oriental Languages at Bonn 
m 1819 His reputation iosts on Ins lexicon 
Arab ico- Uitinum (1830-37) and woiks on Arabic 
liteiature and history. [Fri-tach (as in lock).] 
Freytag, Gustav, German novelist and play- 
wright, was born 13th July 1816 at Kiouzburg in 
Silesia, and m 1839-47 was privut-docent of Ger- 
man in Breslau Univeisity. A deputy to the 
North German Diet, he attended the Prussian 
crown-prince in the Franco-German campaign 
(1870). His comedies and other plays — Die 
Valentine (1846), Die Joumalistcn (1868), &c.— 
proved brilliant successes; but his greatest 
achievement is Soli und Haben (1865 ; 40th ed. 
1893), a realistic novel of German commercial life 
(Eng trans Debit and Credit . 1868). It was 
followod, but not equalled, by Die Verlome 
Uandschrift (1864 ; Eng. The Lost Manuscript , 
1865), and the series (1872-81) called Die Ahnen, 
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which includes Ingo und Ingrdban, Das Nest der 
Zaunkomge , Die Bruder vom Deutschen Ilause, 
Markus Konig , Die Geschwistcr , and Aus enter 
kleinen Stadt. These, with his poems, sketches 
of German life, &c., are comprised in the collected 
edition of his works, published at Leipzig in 
1880-88. He died at Wiesbaden, 8()th Apnl 1895. 
See his Reminiscences (Eng trails. 1S90). 

Frideswide, St, the pationess of Oxford, was 
the (laughter of Dida, an ealdoiman there. She 
pro fen ed the religious life to marriago with 
Algar, a Mercian noble, who, coming in search 
of lier, was struck blind. She died 14th Novem- 
ber 735 ( ? ), was buried in St Maiy’s at Oxfoid, 
and was canonised in 1481. Sec F. Goldio, S J., 
Story of St Frideswide (1881). 

Frledland, Valentin (1490-1556), education- 
ist, called Tiotzeiulorf from Ins birthplace near 
Gorlitz, studied at Leipzig, taught a school at 
Gorlitz, and on the Reformation studied under 
Luther and Melanchtlion at Wittenberg Settling 
at Goldberg in Silesia as rector of the gymna- 
sium in 1531, he introduced an improved system 
of instruction, which soon made the institution 
famous. See Lives by Kohler (1848), Loschke 
(1856), and Sturm (1889). [ Frctd-laiul .] 

Friedrich, Johann (1836-1917), a leader of the 
Old Catholics, born in Fianconia, became pio- 
fessor of Theology at Munich m 1865, assisted 
at tho Vatican Council m 1870 , was depnved of 
lus office ; and wioto much in defence of tho Old 
Catholic movement. [Inee dieehlu] 

Friend, Sir John, a Jacobite London biower, 
knighted by James II. in 1685, and executed for 
conspiring against William HI., 3d April 1696. 

Fries, Elias (1794-1878), Swedish botanist, was 
professor at Upsala, and keeper of the botanic 

? [union there Ho wrote on fungi, hymenoniyceta‘, 
lehens, and the floia of Scandinavia [Free si.] 


Fries, Jakob Friedrich (1773-1843), born at 
Baiby in Prussian Saxony, lectmed at Ileidelbei g, 
was depnved of his Jena piofessoiship of Philos- 
ophy for participation m tho demociatic disturb- 
ances of 1819, but in 1824 was appointed to the 
chair of Physics and Mathematics tlieie. Ho 
wrote a system of philosophy, a logic, a psychi- 
cal anthropology, a lnstoiy of philosophy, a woik 
on love, faith, and hope, &c , taking the Kantian 
philosophy for lus starting-point, and insisting 
m his own way that intuitive psychology must 
be the basis of all philosophising See vvoiks by 
Henke (1867) and Giapengiesser (1882). 

Fripp, A LtRBD Downing (1822-96), water-colour 
painter, like his brother, Georoe A Fuirp (1814- 
96), was bom at Bjwtol, and died at Hampstead. 

Friswell, James IIain (1825-78), born ftt New- 
poit, Salop, wrote The Gentle Life (1864) and thirty- 
live more woiks. See Memoir by daughter (1898). 

Frith, John (1503-33), reformer, born at Westcr- 
ham, Kent, from Eton passed to King’s College, 
Cambridge, whence in 1525 Wolsey summoned him 
to his new foundation at Oxford. A year lutei 
suspicion of heresy drove him to Marburg, where 
lie saw much of Tyndale and Patuck Hamilton, 
and wrote several Protestant treatises. Venturing 
back in 1532, he was burned at Smithtield. 

Frith, William Powell (1819-1909), born at 
Aldfleld, Yorkshire, in 1840 exhibited ‘Othello 
and Desdemona’ in the Butisli Institution. 


‘Coming of Age m the Olden Time \1849) 
brought him celebrity, increased by ‘ Rnmsgnte 
Sands’ (1854); ‘The Derby Day ’ (1858); and ‘The 
Railway Station’ (1862), which sold for £5250, 
and in 1890 was resold for £815. His later works 


include ‘Charles II. ’s Last Sunday * (1867); ‘Be- 
fore Dinner at Boswell’s Lodgings’ (1868), which 
in 1875 sold for £4567 ; ‘ The Road to Ruin ’ (1878) ; 
and ‘A Private View* (1883). He was elected 
A.R.A. in 1846, R.A. in 1852, and retired m 1890. 
See his Autobiography and Reminiscences (1887-88). 

FrobeL See Froebel. 

Frobenius, Joannes (1460-1527), founded a 
printing-office at Basel (1491), and issued 300 
works, including a Vulgate, Erasmus, Tertullian, 
Ambrose, and Greek Now Testament (149t>). 

Frobisher, Sir Martin, Elizabethan seaman, 
was born at Altofts near Wakefield, Yorkshire, 
about 1535. Sent to sea as a boy, he tiaded to 
Guinea and elsewheie, and seems early to have 
become possessed by Ins di earn of a north-west 
passage to Cathay. Alter long solicitations ho 
set sail noi th wards, 7th June 1676, with tho 
Gabriel and tho Michael of 20 tons each and a 
pinnace of 10 tons, their total complement thirty- 
five men. The pinnace foundered, the Michael de- 
sertid, but Frobisher, almost lost off the coast 
of Greenland, reached Labrador on 28th July; 
on this and two subsequent expeditions (1577 
and 1678) much (woitliless) ore, supposed to bo 
gold oi e, was brought fiom tlie shores of Fro- 
bisliei Bay Fiobisher in 1585 commanded a vessel 
in Drake’s expedition to the West Indies, and was 
knighted for his services against the Armada. 
Ho married a daughter of Lord Wentwoith, but 
was soon again scouring the seas for the treasure- 
ships of Spain ; at the siege of Ciozon near Brest 
in November 1594 he received a wound of which 
he died at Plymouth on the 22d. His Three 
Voyages weie edited by Admiral Collinson (Hak- 
lu>t Soc 1867) See Life by Rev. F. Jones (1878). 

Froebel, Friedrich Wilhelm August, educa- 
tionist, was born at berweissbach in Thuringia, 
21st April 1782, and in 1805 began teaching at 
Fiankfoit-on-Main. On the outbreak of the 
War ol Liberation ho joined Lutzow’s corps ; 
but m 1816 lie was enabled to put into practice 
lus educational system, whose aim, to help the 
child’s mind to glow naturally and spontaneously, 
ho expounded m Die Mcnschcnei ziehung (1826). 
Catholic opposition toiled lus attempts to estab- 
lish a school near Lucerne (1831) Aftei start- 
ing an orphanage at Burgdorf m Bern, where he 
began to train teachers for educational work, he 
m 1836 opened Ins first Kmdeigarten school at 
Blankenbuig The lest of Ins life was spent m 
tho oi gainsing of kmdeigarten schools lie died 
at Manonthal 21st June 1852 See Ins works, col- 
lected by Lange (new' ed 1874), by Seidel (1883); 
Chief Wiitings on Education (tians. 1912); Auto- 
biography (18S6 ; 12th ed. 1916); tetteis (trans. 
1890), studies by Shineff(1887),Pappenlieim(1898), 
E. R. Murray (1914).— -His nephew, Julius Froe- 
bel (1805-93), democratic politician and writer, 
from 1849 lived m America, but died at Zurich. 
See Ins Autobiography (1890-91). [Freh'bel.] 

Frohschammer, Jakob (1821-93), a liberal 
Catholic theologian and philosopher, born near 
Ratisbon, was suspended m 1868. See his Auto- 
biography (1888). [Froash-am'mer.] 

Froissart, Jean, was born at Valenciennes 
about 1337, was educated for the church, but 
at nineteen began to write the history of tlie 
wars of his time. In 1360 he set out on his 
travels in quest of adventure. In England 
he received a gracious welcome from Philippa 
of Hainan It, wife of Edward III., who ap- 
pointed him clerk of her chamber. In 1864 he 
travelled in Scotland, where he was the guest of 
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King David Bruce and of the Bari of Douglas. 
In 1806 he journeyed to Aquitaine with the Black 
Prmce ; in 1368 he was in Italy with Chaucer 
and Petrarch at the marriage of the l)uko of 
Clarence. For a time he was curate at Destines, 
in the diocese of Li6ge ; and was afterwards at 
the courts of the Duke of Brabant, the Count 
of Bloia, and the Count of Foix. About 1390 lie 
settled in Flanders, and resumed work on his 
Chronicle. In 1395 he revisited England,! and 
was coidially welcomed by Richard II. He then 
returned to Chimay, wheie lin had obtained a 
canonry, and wheie he may have died in 1410. 
Froissart’s famous book deals with the period 
1826-1400. Mainly occupied with the affairs of 
France, England, Scotland, and Flanders, he 
likewise supplies much valuable information in 
regard to Germany, Italy, and Spain, and even 
touches occasionally on Hungaiy and the Bal- 
kan peninsula Save for the first part (1320-56, 
finished in 1360), he gathered Ins materials in 
courts and on highways, from the lords and 
knights, the squires and heralds, whom he en- 
countered. The charm of his book is perennial. 
He is of all mediaeval chroniclers the most vivid 
and entertaining, accurate withal and impartial 
in his statements. The main defects in his work 
are the frequent repetitions and the negligent 
arrangement. He likewise wrote a considerable 
number of verses — ballades , rondeaux , virelais, 
Ac. ; the Round Table metrical romance, Mill- 
ador l was discovered in 1894. There are editions 
of his Chronicle by Buchon (15 vols. 1824-26) and 
Simeon Luce (8 vols. 1869-88). The translation 
in 1523-25 by Lord Berners (q v.) was i evised 
by Utterson (1812), included in tne ‘Tudor Trans- 
lations' (ltifcrod. by W. P Kor, 6 \ols. 1901-3), and 
modernised bv J. G. Macaulay (1895); another 
translation by Col Thomas Johnos (1803-5 ; new 
ed 1884) is very prosaic Bee Frotssatt, by Mary 
Darmesteter (traus. 1395), and New bolt’s Froissart 
m England (1900). [Fr. pi on. Frwas-sahr'.] 


Fromentin, Eugene (1820-76), pamtei and 
author, born at La Rochelle, travelled m 1842-46 
in Algeria, Egypt, and the East An officer of 
the Legion of Honour, he wrote a successful 
romance, Dominique (1863), Ln $ Mattes d'Autie- 
fois (1876; Eng. traus. 1883), Ac See Life by 
Gonse (1881 ; trans. 1883). [tio-monP-tanP.] 
Frontenac, Louis de Buade, Comte dk (1620- 
98), served in the army, and in 1672 was appointed 
governor of the French possessions in North 
America. He was recalled after ten years of 
quarrelling with the Jesuits, but he had gained 
the confidence of the settlers and the respect of 
the Indians ; and in 1689, when to constant attacks 
from the Iroquois a war with England was added, 
he was agaiu sent out. He now lot loose the 
Indians on New England villages, repulsed a 
British attack on Quebec, and completely broke 
the power of the Iroquois. He died at Quebec. 
See books by Parkman (1877) and Le Sueur (1900). 

Frontl'mis, Sextus Julius (r 40-103 a.d.) 
was appointed Roman governor of Bntaiu in 75* 
was twice consul, and in 97 was made superin- 
tendent of the waterworks at Rome. Of works 
ascribed to him (ed by Dederich, 1855), the 
Strategematicon, a treatise on war, and the De 
Aquis Urbis Romce are certainly genuine 
Pronto, Marcus Cornelius (c. 100-170 ad) 
rhetorician, bom at Cirta in Numidia, was’ en- 
trusted by Antoninus Pius with the education of 
Marcus Aurelius and Lucius 'Verus. In 143 lie 
was consul. The two series of his letters to 
Marcus Amelins, discovered by Mai in 1815, were 


edited by Niebuhr (1816), Naber(1867), and Haines 
(1920 et seq.). See study by M. D. Brock (1911). 

Frost, John (1750-1842), a Radical attorney, 
secretary of the Corresponding Society, who in 
1793 suffered pillory and imprisonment. 

Frost, John, a tailor and draper of Newport, 
Monmouthshire, of which in 1836 he was mayor, 
tor heading a Chartist riot (4th November 1839) 
there, that cost twenty lives, was sentenced to be 
hanged, drawn, and quartered, but instead was 
transported for fourteen years to Tasmania. He 
died at Stapleton near Bristol, 29th July 1877 

Frost, Robert Lee, poet, born in 1875 at San 
Fiancisco, professor ofEnglish at Amheist College 
1916-20, became the mouthpiece of New England. 

Frost, William Edward (1810-77), a mytholo 
gical painter, after Etty, born at Wandsworth 
was elected A.R.A. m 1846, R.A. m 1870. 

Froude, James Anthony, historian, was born 
at Darlington, Devon, 23d April 1818. The 
youngest son of the Archdeacon of Totnes, he 
was educated at Westminster and Oriel College, 
Oxford, took a second-class in classics m 1840, 
and in 1842 v/as electod a fellow ol Exeter. He 
received deacon’s orders in 1844, and was some- 
time under Newman’s influence ; but a change 
was revealed in Shadows of the Clouds , by ‘ Zeta ’ 
a psychological novel (1847, suppressed), and stifl 
more in 1 he Nemesis of Faith (1848), which cost 
Fioudo both fellowship and also an educational 
beith in lasmama For the next few years he 
wrote for Fi user’s Magazine (which for a while he 
edited) and the Westminster Review, and m 1S5G 
) " 1, * J ot , llls H lstori J °f England from 
the ball of Wohey to the Spanish Armada, completed 
m 12 vols. hi 1809. In this work Froude shows 
supreme literary ability ; but, like Macaulay, lie 
is a mau of letters first and an historian after- 
wards. His view of Henry VIII. as a hero is 
specially paradoxical. Short Studies on Great Sub - 
jeefs (1807-82) aie a series of brilliant essays His 
English m behind in the Eighteenth Century 
(1871-74) showed tho same nients and defects 
as the greater work ; so, loo, his Osar (1879). 
Froude was lector of St Andrews m 1869, and 
was made LL.D In 1874, and again in 1875 lie 
visited the South African colonies on a mission 
from the home government, and published his im- 
pressions in Two Lecture * on Smith Africa (1880) 
As Carlyles liteiary executor he edited his Re- 
minnceiHw (1881), Mrs Carlyle’s 7Wte/s(1882) and 
Cailjdes own Life (1882-84). Later woiks are 
Oceana (1886), a delightful account of an Austral- 

V 0 X ag< V % Kn V lish 1)1 the West Mies 
(1888); The I wo Chiefs ofDunboy (1889), an Insli 
r 7 onm,)ce ’ The Earl of Beacon sjield 
(1890) ; The Divorce of Catharine of Aragon (1891) ; 
The SjKinish Stmy of the Armada (1892) ; Life and 
Letters of Erasmus (1894); and Lectures on the 
Council of Trent (1896). In 1892 he succeeded 
F reeman as professor of Modorn History at Ox- 
ford. He died 20th October 1894 at Salcombe, 
Devon, and there is buried. See the Life bv 
Herbert Paul (1905). 

nS’^^rothef, Richard HurrellFroudk 
fi**** a 1,1 the IraCtanan movement, 
became in 1827 fellow and tutor of Oriel. Tracts 
0 a vw f 3 , w f re froin bis pen. His Remains were 
published in 1838-89 by Mozley and Newman. 
Another brother, William Froude flSlO-VfiV 

S' to Bran<s? at R 1 !?.rf U icia , n - m 1887 berameS: 

m isjR from professional work 

innmt 5 ’ he ? evoted biniself to investigating tho 
conditions of naval construction. [Froohd ] 

Irugo'ni, Carlo Innocenjbo (1692-1768), Italian 
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poet, was born in Genoa, aiul died at Parma. He 
wrote odes, epistles, and satires. 

Frumentlus, St, apostle of Ethiopia, born in 
Phoenicia, was captured while on a voyage by 
Ethiopians, became the king’s secretaiy, and grad- 
ually secured the introduction of Christianity 
In 826 lie was consecrated Bishop of Ax uni by 
Athanasius at Alexandria, and he died about 860. 

Frundsberg, Georg von (1473-1528), the great 
leader of German landsknechts during the Italian 
wars of Maximilian and Charles V. He fought 
in twenty pitched battles, and Pavia (1525) was 
largely won by him. See Lives by Baitliold 
(1833) and Heilmann (1868) [Froomlz-berg . ] 

Fry, Elizabeth, born 21st May 1780, was the 
thud daughter of John Gurney of Earlham 
near Norwich, a rich Quaker banker. Coming 
at seventeen under decided religious impressions, 
henceforward she worked much among the poor, 
and began a school for poor children. In 1800 
she mairied Joseph Pry, a London merchant. 
Eleven children were born of the marriage. In 
1810 she became a preacher among the Friends. 
In February 1813 she visited Newgate, where 
weie 300 women, tried and nntiied, with their 
numerous children, without employment, in an 
utteily filthy, neglected, and indescribable condi- 
tion. Soon by her efiorts a school and a manu- 
factory were established in the prison, religious 
instruction was given to them, and the women 
willingly submitted to rules for their well-being. 
Mrs Fry devoted her life to prison leform at home 
and abroad ; she also founded shelters for the 
homeless and charity organisation societies— and 
all this in spite of her husband’s bankruptcy (1828) 
and fall fiom affluence to teal poverty. Through 
her influence libiaries were begun in the naval 
hospitals and the coastguard stations. She died 
at Ramsgate, October 12, 1845. See Lives by her 
daughters (1847 ; abridged 1850), Susanna Corder 
(1853), Mrs Pitman (1S84), and J. M. Ashby 
(1892) ; also Hare’s Gurneys of Earlham (1895). 

Fry, Joseph (1728-87), born at Sutton Benger 
in Wiltshire, settled at Bristol as a doctor, but 
ere long went into a potteiy entei prise ; founded 
the well-known chocolate business ; and from 
1764 onwards became emineut as a typefounder 

Fryxell, Anders (1795-1881), Swedish historian, 
was parish priest of Sunna in Vermland from 1835 
till 1847, and thenceforward gave himself entirely 
to literary work at Stockholm. Ills reputation 
restu upon Berattelser ur Svenska liistonen (‘ Nar- 
ratives from Swedish History,’ 46 vols. 1832-80; 
trans. ed. by Maiy Howitt, 1844). [Freex-ell . ] 

Fuad I. (b. 1868), ''son of Khedive Isma’il Pasha, 
was Sultan of Egypt fiom 1917, King from 1922 

Fuad Pasha, Mkhmed (1814-69), Turkish states- 
man and litterateur, was the son of the poet, 
Izzet-Mollah, became an Admiralty physician, 
but in 1835 took up history and politics, the 
study of diplomacy, history, modem languages, 
the rights or nations, and political economy. In 
1840 he was attached to the embassy at London, 
and in 1848 at Madrid ; was subsequently grand in- 
terpreter to the Porte, minister of foreign affairs 
(1852 and 1855), and Grand Vizier (1861-66). To 
nim Turkey owed the hatti-shenf of 1856. 

Fuohs, Leonhard (1501-66), a Tdbingen pro- 
fessor, a founder of German botany, after whom 
in 1708 the fuchsia was named by Plumier. 

Fugger, a Swabian family through which 
commerce founded lines of counts and even 
princes. Johannes Fugger (1848-1409) was a 


master- weaver* who was born near Schwabmlin* 
clien, and settled at Augsburg m 1368. His 
second son, Jacob (d. 1469), earned on an exten- 
sive commerce. Three of his sons extended their 
business to an extraordinary degree, married into 
the noblest houses, and were ennobled by the 
Emperor Maximilian, who mortgaged to them 
for 10,000 gold gulden the county of Knchberg 
and the loidship of Weissenhorn. The house 
attained its greatest splendour under Charles V., 
when its fortunes came to rest on the sons of 
George Fugger ( d . 1506), founders of the two chief 
lines of the house of Fugger. The brothers weie 
zealous Catholics, opponents of Luther. Charles 
V. made them counts, invested them with the still 
mortgaged properties of Kirchberg and Weissen- 
hom, and gave them the lights of princes. The 
Fuggers continued still to carry on their coin- 
met ce, increased their immense wealth, and at- 
tained the highest posts in the empire. They 
possessed great libraries and art collections, main- 
tained painters and musicians, and encouraged art 
and science Bee the Fugger Newsletters (trans. 
1924 et scq.). [Foog-ye i.] 

Fuhiioh, Joseph von (1800-76), a Viennese re- 
ligious painter, born at Kratzau in Bohemia. 

Fulgentius (468-533), Bishop from 507 of Ruspe 
in Numidia, wrote Latin treatises against the 
Arums and semi-Pelagians (ed. by Hurter, Inns. 
1884) See Life by Mallby (Vienna, 1884). 

Fuller, Andrew, born at Wicken, Cambridge- 
shire, February 6, 1754, at seventeen joined a 
Baptist .church at Soliam, and in 1775 became 
pastor there, in 1782 at Kettering. His treatise, 
The Gospel woi thy of all Acceptation (1784), involved 
linn in a controversy with the ultra-Calvimsts. 
On tho formation of the Baptist Missionary Socioty 
(1792) he was appointed its secretary. His Cal- 
vinistic and SocimdS . Systems Compared (1793) was 
lollowed up by Socimanism Indefensible (1797), 
The Gospel its own Witness (1797), &c. He died 
May 7, 1815. His complete works were edited in 
1845 with a memoir by his son. 

Fuller, George (1822-84), American artist, born 
at Deerfield, Mass , was distinguished but never 
popular See Life (1887). 

Fuller, Sarah Margaret, Marchioness Os'- 
soli, ‘ transcendentalist,’ was born at Cambridge- 
poit, Mass., May 23, 1810. At twenty five she 
assisted her family by school and private teach- 
ing. In Boston she edited The Dial, translated 
fiom the German, and wrote Summer on the Lakes 
(1843) In 1S44 she published Woman in the Nine- 
teenth Centuiy, and in the same year proceeded 
to New York, and contributed to the Tribune a 
senes of miscellaneous articles, republished as 
Papers on Litcratuie and A 1 1 (1846). In 1847 at 
Rome she met the Marquis Ossoli, and married 
him. In 1849, during the siege of Rome, she took 
charge of a hospital ; and after the capture of the 
city by the French she and her husband sailed 
with then* infant for America, May 17, 1850. On 
July 16 the vessel was wrecked on Fire Island 
near New Yoik ; the child’s body was washed 
ashore, but nothing was ever seen of mother or 
father. Her Autobiography, with memoirs by 
Emerson, Clarke, and Chanmng, appeared m 1852 , 
there are also Lives by Julia Waid Howe (1888), 
T. W. Higginson (1884), and K. Anthony (1922). 


Fuller, Thomas, was born in June 1608 at 
Aldwmkle St Peter’s rectory, Northamptonshire, 
and from Queens’ College, Cambridge, graduated 
B.A. in 1625 and M A. in 1628. In 1630 he 


received from Corpus Christi the curacy of St 
Benet’s, where he preached the Lectures on Job 
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(published in 1654) Next year lie received a pre- 
bend of Salisbury, and in 1634 became rector of 
Broadwinsor m Dorsetshire. His first woik had 
been an indifferent poem, entitled David’s Hein- 
ous Sin, Hearty Repentance , and Heavy Punishment 
(1681). His first ambitious work was a History of 
the Holy War (1689), on the Crusades. The Holy and 
Propkane States (1642-48) is a collection of essays. 
In 1640 he sat as proctor for Bristol in Convoca- 
tion. Soon after, he removed to London to l lec- 
ture at the Chapel of St Maty Savoy When the 
civil war broke out lie adhered firmly to the royal 
canse, and shared in its reverses. He saw active 
service as chaplain to Hopton’s men, and printed 
at Exeter in 1645 for their encouragement Good 
Thoughts in Hail Times , followed in 1647 by 
Good Thoughts in J Poise 'Times, and by The Cause 
and Cure of a Wounded Conscience. In the same 
year he began again to preach, at St Clement’s, 
Eastcheap, and was suspended, but the Eail of 
Carlisle presented linn to the curacy of Waltham 
Abbey, which he managed to keep. In 1650 he 
published his Pisgah- sight of Palestine. Abel 
Redivivus (1651) was a collection of religious 
biographies. In 1655 he published his long-pro- 
jected Church History of Britain, from the birth 
of Christ till 1648, divided into eleven books 
— a twelfth being a History of the University of 
Cambridge. The work was bitterly assailed by 
Heylin in his Examen Historicum (1659), as a 
rhapsody, full of *iinpertmencies’ and errors, and 
marred by partiality to Puritanism. Fuller re- 
plied in his witty Appeal of Injured Innocence. 
He had in 1658 received the rectory of Cran- 
ford m Middlesex, and at the .Restoration he was 
reinstated m his former preferments. In 1060 
he published lus Mixt Contemplations m Better 
Times, was admitted D.D. at Cambridge, and ap- 
pointed chaplain to the king He died m London 
16th August 1661. His great Worthies of England, 
left unfinished, was published by his son m 1062 ; 
its preparation took nearly twenty years. The 
Worthies is a magnificent miscellany about the 
counties of England and their illustrious natives, 
lightened up by unrivalled wit, originality, and 
felicity of illustration, and aglow with the pure 
fervour of patriotism. His style shows admirable 
narrative faculty, with a nervous brevity and point 
almost new to English, and a homely directness 
ever shrewd and never vulgar. Sec Lives of him 
by Russell (1844), Bailey (1874), and Morris Fuller 
(1886); his Collected Sermons, edited by Bailey 
(1891) ; and Selections by H. Rogers (185G) and 
Dr A. Jessopp (1892). 

Fullerton, Lady Georgia na, daughter of the 
first Earl Granville, was born at Tixall Hall, 
Staffordshire, 23d September 1812, and in 1883 
married Alexander Fullerton, an officer. Two 
years after publishing her first story, Ellen Mld- 
afefon (1844), she became a convert to Catholicism. 
The rest of her life was devoted to charitable 
works and religious tales —Grantley Manor (1847), 
Constance Sherwood (1864), A Stormy Life (1864), 
Mrs Gerald ’ s Niece (1871), «c. She died at Bourne- 
mouth. 19th January 1885. See her Life by Father 
Coleridge, from the French of Mrs Craven (1888). 


Fulton, Robert, engineer, was born of Irish 
parents in 1706 in what is now Fulton township, 
Pennsylvania, and became a painter of miniature 
portraits and landscapes. In 1780 he went to 
London and studied under West, but by-and-by 
applied his energies wholly to mechanics. In 
1794 he obtained from the British government a 
patent for a doubledncllned plane to supersede 
locks, and invented a mill for sawing and polish- 


ing marble. He afterwards prepared plans for 
cast-iron bndgos, and patented a machine for 
spinning fiax, a dredging machine, and several 
boats. In 1797 he went to Paris, where he 
devoted himself to new projects and inventions, 
among them a submarine torpedo boat, but 
neither the French nor the British government 
would take it up. Ho next turned his attention 
to the application of steam to navigation, and 
in 1803 made two experiments on the Seine with 
small steamboats. In 1800 he returned to New 
York, invented toipedoes, and in 1807 launched 
a steam-vessel upon the Hudson, which accom- 
plished the voyage (nearly 150 miles) to Albany in 
thirty-two hours. From this period steamers on 
his patent came into use on tho rivers of the 
United States. Although Fulton was not the 
first to apply steam to naugation (see Fitch, 
John), he was the first to apply it success- 
fully. He was employed by the U.S. govern- 
ment on canals and other works, and in con- 
structing (1814) a steam war-ship. Ho died Feb 
24, 1815. See Life by H W. Dickinson (1913). 

Fureti&re, Antoine (1619-88), French scholai, 
Abb6 of Clialivoy, was expelled (1685) from the 
Acad6mie for pillaging its Dictionary for one of 
his own (pub. 1690). 

Fulness, William Henry, D.D. (1802-9C), 
born in Boston, U.S., from 1825 to 1875 was a 
Congregational Unitaiian pastor at Philadelphia, 
and published much —A son, William Henry 
(1828-67), was a poitiait- paintei ; another, 
Horace Howahd(1S33-1912), was a Sliakespeai iau 
scholar, like Ins son Horace Howard (b 1865), 
who continued the Vaiiorum edition. 

Furniss, Harry (1854-1925), born at Wexford 
of English parentage, camo to London m 1873, 
and in 1880-94 drew tor Punch. lie illustrated 
Dickens, wrote Confessions of a Cancahn ist, Ac. 

Fumivall, Frederick James (1825-1910), bom 
at Eghain, graduated BA. in 1840 from Tunity 
Hall, Cambridge, lie associated himself with 
B'rederick Maurice, and taught in the Woik- 
ing Men’s College for ten years ; then devoting 
himself to English philology, he founded, be- 
tween 1864 and 1886, the Early English, Chaucer, 
Ballad, New Shakspore, Wyclif, and Shelley 
Societies. He was honorary secretary of the 
Philological Society from 1854, and prepared 
mateuals for the Society’s great English Dic- 
tionary. His most valuable work is his edition of 
Chaucer fioin the seven great MSS. (1868 et seq); 
the seventh he afterwards printed by itself, 
besides all the MSS. of Chaucer’s Minor Poems. 
For the New Shakspere Society he was editor 
of Harrison’s DescHption of England (1677-87), 
Stubbes’s Anatomy of Abuses (1683), &c. Furni- 
vall, who was Ph.D. of Berlin, was granted in 1884 
a pension of £150 An English Miscellany, pre- 
sented to him by friends on his 75th birthday, 
contains a bibliography of his 107 works. 

Purse, Charles Wellington (1868-1905). 
painter, was a son pf the Archdeacon of West- 
minster. 

Fiirst, Julius (1805-73), born at Zerkowo in 
Posen, in 1864 became professor at Leipzig. His 
works include books on the Jewish mediaeval 
philosophers (1845) and the Biblical and Jewish- 
Hellenic literature, and his great Hebrew and 
Chaldee Lexicon (1851-54). [Eeerst. J 

Fu'sell, Henry (Johann Heinrich FUssli), 
painter and art -critic, was born at Zurich, 
7tli February 1741, and coming to England In 
1763, was encouraged by Sir Joshua Reynolds to 
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go to Italy (1770-78). Elected A.R.A. in 1788, 
and R.A. m 1790, lie became piofcssor of Painting 
in 1799, and died at Putney, 16th April 1825. 
His 200 paintings includo ‘The Nightmare' 
(1781) and two senes to illustrate Shakespeare’s 
and Milton's works. His literary works, with 
life, were published by Knowles (1831). 

Fust, Johann, was a printer with Gutenberg 
(q.v.) and Schotfer at Mainz between 1450 and 
1466. The half-mythical magician, l)r Faustus 
(/to. 1507-40), who was born at KniLtlingen m 
Swabia, has been confounded with linn. [Foo^t ] 

Fustel de Coulanges, Numa Denis, born at 


Paris, 18th March 1830, filled chairs at Amiens, 
Paris, Strasburg, and from 1875 the Ecole Nonnale 
at Pans. A member of the Institute, he died 
Sept 12, 1889. His Chw (1857) and Polybe (1858) 
had hardly prepared one lor the exceptional 
brilliancy of Im CiU antique (1864; trans 1916); 
his Histoire dts Institutions politiquesde I’ancienne 
France (1875-92) is profoundly learned. See Life 
by Guiraud (1896). [Fees-tel de Koo-lonffzh' .) 

Fyffe, Charles Alan (1845-92), author of A 
Ui'ftoi'y of Modern Europe (3 vols. 1880-90), was 
bom at Blackheath, in 1807 took a classical first 
fiom Balliol College, Ox foul, and was elected a 
fellow of University College. [Fife ] 


f ABELENTZ, Hans Conon von der (1807- 
. 74), born at Altenbuig, published from 
1833 books and articles on Manchu, 
Gothic, Finnish, Swahili, Djak, Samo- 
yede, Dakota, and other tongues, and 
a great work on the Melanesian languages (IS(»0- 
73). He know eighty languages.— Ills son, Georg 
(1S40-93), in 1878 became Oriental professor at 
Leipzig, in 1889 at Berlin [Gah-bch-lentz.) 

Gabelsberger, Franz Xaver (1789-1849), tlio 
inventor of the chief German system of slioit- 
band, was born ami died at Munich, having in 
1809 entered the Bavarian civil ser\ ice. Seo Life 
by Gerber (2d ed. 1S86). [Gah-bels-bcr-ger , g bai d.J 
Gaboriau, 6 mile (1835-73), the gieat master of 
1 police novels/ was born at Saujon in Chaiente- 
JnfOieure, ami was only sa\ed liom mercantile 
life by a timely discovety that bo could wnte 
lie bad already contn billed to soino of the 
smaller Pansian papeis, when he leapt into fame 
with L’Affaue Leionge (I860), the femlleton to Ir 
Pays. It was followed by he Dosstei J] .1 (1867), 
Monsieui Lecoq (1869), Lcs Esclares de Pa i is (1869), 
La Cordean Cou (1878), Ac [Gall boi-ee o ] 
Gabriel, Virginia (1825-77), composer, ‘When 
Sparrows build’ her best-known song, was bom 
at Banstead, Suiroy, mained a Mr March m 1874, 
and died from a carnage accident. 

Gachard, Louis Prosper (1800-85), Belgian 
historian, was bom m Baris, but spent most of 
his life as keeper of the archives at Bi ussel* He 
edited the con Ohpondence of William the Silent 
(1847-58), Philip 11.(1818-59), Margaret of AusLna 
(1867-81), and Alva (1850) ; and wrote Les Tioubles 
de Gand sous Charles V. (1846), Petraite et Mot t de 
Charles V. (1854-55), &c. [Ga-shahF .] 

Gaddi, Gaddo (r. 1260-1332), Ins son Taddeo 
(c. 1300-1366), and liU son Agnolo (c. 1330-1896) 
were all three Florentine leligious painters. 

Gade, Niels Wilhelm (1817-90), composer, was 
born, lived, and died at Copenhagen. He wioto 
symphonies, overtures, and cantatas. [Gah'-deh ] 
Gadsby, Henry, composer, was born in Lon- 
don, 16th December 1842, in 1874 l>ecaiiie a pro- 
fessor there at Queen’s College, and died in 1907. 

Gadsden, Christopher (1724-1805), American 
patriot, born in Charleston, was a member of the 
first Continental congress (1774), became briga- 
dier-general during the revolution, and was lieu- 
tenant-governor of South Carolina.— His grand- 
son, James (1788-1858), sei ved in the war of 1812 
and against the Semiuoles. In 1853 he was ap- 
pointed miniBtei to Mexico, and negotiated the 
purchase of part of Arizona and Now Mexico. 

Gage, Thomas, after having been a Dominican 
from 1603 in Spam and from 1625 m Central 


America, came homo in 1637 to England, and in 
1641 turned Protestant. He died a naval chap- 
lain in Jamaica (1656). His chief work is The 
English- American his Travail (164S). 

Gage, Thomas (1721-S7), general, was the 
second son of the hi st Viscount Gage. He accom- 
panied Braddock’s ill-fated expedition (1755), and 
became m 1760 military governor of Montreal, in 
1703 commander-m-clnef ot the British forces in 
Ameiica, and in 1774 govornor of Massachusetts. 
On lHth Aptii 1775 be sent a force to seize a 
quantity of arms at Concord , and next day the 
sknmish of Lexington took place which began the 
Iteiolution. The battle of Bunker Hill (17th 
June) was followed by Gage's resignation. 

Gagern, Heinrich Wilhelm August, Frei- 
herr non (1799-1880), German statesman, born at 
Baucuth, was a founder of the student movement 
(Rif? srh rnschaft) of 1815-10, held office in Hesse- 
Darmstadt, and wap piosident of the Fiankfort 
parliament (1848-49; Fiom 1859 he again took 
pat t m grand-ducal politics, as a partisan of 
Austua against Pi ussia. [Gah-gcni , g hard ] 

Gaidoz, IIenri, Celtic folklonst, born in Pans 
m 1843, leceived a chair there m 1876. 

Gaillard, Claude Ferdinand (1834-87), en- 
graver and poi trait-painter, was born and died in 
Pans See monogiaph by Guiileimn (Pai. 1890). 

Gainsborough, Thomas, portrait and land- 
scape painter, one of the greatest of English 
masleis, was born at Sudbuiy in 1727 Never 
happy but when sketching the scenery around 
lnm, lie was sent to London at fouiteen to study 
art under Giavelot, the engraver and designer of 
book-illustrations, under Ha) man, and in the St 
Mai tin’s Lane Academy. In 1745 he married Mar- 
garet Bmr, a lady with £200 a year, and settled 
as a poi trait-painter at Ipswich. He was patron- 
ised by Sir Philip Thicknesse, governor of Land- 
guard Foit, and by Ins advico removed in 1760 to 
Bath. Heie he won the public with his portrait 
of Earl Nugent ; numerous commissions fol- 
lowed, and in 1761 be began to exhibit with the 
Society of Artists of Great Britain until 1768. 
In that year he became a foundation member 
of the Royal Academy, from which he prac- 
tically letired, discontented with the place 
assigned to ‘The King's Daughters’ in the ex- 
hibition of 1784. In 1774, after a deadly quarrel 
with Thicknesse, lie removed to London, estab- 
lishing his studio iti Schomberg House, Pall Mall, 
and there prosecuted his art with splendid suc- 
cess. He died 2d August 1788, and was buried 
in Kew churchyard. Foml of company, and 
quick of temper but generous, Gainsborough 
loved to associate with players and musicians, 
and was himself a performer on various instru- 
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ments. He is represented in the National 
Gallery by fourteen works, including 'Mrs Sid* 
dons,’ ‘The Market Cart/ and 'The Watenng- 
place in the National Portrait Gallory by live ; 
in the Dulwich Gallery by six ; and in the 
National Gallery of Scotland by the ‘ Non. Mrs 
Graham ’ A famous portrait is that of Master 
Bnttall, ‘The Blue Boy/ sold by the Duke of 
Westminster in 1921; his ‘Lady Mulgrave’ in 
1895 fetclied 10,000 guineas Over 200 of his 
works were exhibited in the Giosvenor m 1885. 
See monographs by Fulcher (1856), Mrs Arthur 
Bell (1897), Armstrong (1898), J. Grcig (1909), 
W. T. Whitley (1915) ; and Brock-Arnold’s Gains- 
borough and Constable (1881). 

Gairdner, Sir William Tennant, K.C.B 
(1898), was born at Edinburgh, 8th Nov. 1824, 
son of John Gairdner, M.D. (1790-1876), and 
nephew of William Gairdner (1798-1867), a London 
physician, author of a standard work on gout. 
He graduated M.D. at Edinburgh in 1845, and 
was appointed in 1862 to the chair of Piactice of 
Medicine at Glasgow. He wrote on Bronchitis, 
Pericarditis, Clinical Medicine, Insanity, and died 
in June 1907. See Life by G A. Gibson (1912). 

His brother, James Gairdner (1828-1912), 
historian, born at Edinburgh, entered the Public 
Record Office m London, where he became 
assistant-keepor in 1859. He showed erudition, 
accuracy, and judicial temper in editing historical 
documents, as also m his own woiks— 77ie Houses 
of Lancaster and York (1874) ; Life of Richaid III. 
(1878); Studies in English Histoiy (1881), with 
Spedding; Henry VII. (1889); English Church in 
the 16th Century (1902) ; Lollardy and the Reforma- 
tion (1908-13), &c. 

Gaisford, Thomas, D.D (1780-1855), editor of 
the Greek classics, was born at Hold, Wilts, and 
in 1811 became Gieek professor at Oxford, m 1831 
dean of Christ Church. 

Gaius, a Roman jurist, who flourished between 
130 and 180 a.d., and on whose Institutes were 
based Justinian’s. His othor works wore largely 
used in the compilation of the Digest. The In- 
stitutes , lost until Niebuhr discovered a MS. at 
Verona in 1816, have been edited by Kriiger and 
Studemund (3d ed. 1891); E. Porte, with an 
English translation (2d ed 1875) ; Muirhead 
(1880); and Abdy and Walker (3d ed. 1885). 

Galba, Servius SuLricius (3 b c.-09 ad), 
Roman emperor, becatno consul in 38 a.d., and 
administered Aquitauia, Germany, Afuca, and 
Hispania Tarraconensis with courage, skill, and 
justice. In 68 the Gallic legions rose against 
Nero, and in June proclaimed Galba emperor 
But he soon made himself unpopular by favour- 
itism, ill-tnned severity, and avarice, and was 
assassinated by the prsetorians in Rome. 

Galdfo, Benito P£rez (1845-1920), Spanish 
novelist and diamatist, born in the Canary 
Islands, was brought up at Madrid. Some of his 
many historical and other novels, e.g Trafalgar, 
Gloina, Dofla Perfecta, LeonRoch, were translated. 

Gale, Thomas (c. 1635-1702), dean of York from 
1697, was an antiquary, like his sons Roqer 
(1672-1744) aud Samuel (1682-1754) 

Gales, or Claudius Galenus (c. 130-201 a.d ), 
Greek physician, was born at Pergamus in Mysia, 
and studied medicine there and at Smyrna, 
Corinth, and Alexandria. After 164 he spent 
four years in Rome, and in 170 was recalled 
thither by the Emperor M Aprelius. He after- 
wards attended Commodus, Sextus, and Severus. 
He is supposed to have aied in Sicily. Galen 


was a voluminous writer on medical and philo- 
sophical subjects. The works extant under his 
name consist of 88 genuine treatises ; 19 doubt- 
fully genuine ; 45 undoubtedly spurious ; 19 frag- 
ments, and 15 commentaries on Hippocrates. 
Ho was a careful dissector (of animals), a some- 
w hat too theoretical physiologist, and so gathered 
up all the medical knowledge of his time as to 
become the authority from whom the subsequent 
Greek and Roman medical writers were mere 
compilers. He was the first to diagnose by the 
pulse See edition by Kuhn (20 vols. 1821-88), 
that of the smaller works by M&rquardt, Ac. 
(1884-1909); the French translation by Darem- 
berg (1857) ; and Coxe’s epitome (Pliila. 1846). 

Galerlus. Galerius Valerius Maximianus, 
Roman emperor, born near Sardica in Dacia, 
rose high in tho army, was made Ciesar by Dio- 
cletian (292), and on Diocletian’s abdication (805) 
became with Constantius Chlorus joint-ruler of 
the Roman empire, Galerius taking the eastern 
half When Constantius died at York (300) tho 
troops m Britain and Gaul transferred their 
allegiance to his son, Constantine ; but Galerius 
retained tho east till his death in 811. 

Gal'gacus, or Calga'ous, the name Tacitus 
gives to the Caledonian chief defeated by Agricola 
in the battle of the Grampians (86 a.d ). 

Galiani. Ferdinando (1728 - 87), economist, 
born at Chieti, lived in Paris (1760-69) as a Nea- 
politan secretary of legation on close terms with 
the Encyclopaedists, and then was a minister of 
the king of Naples. He wrote against both ex- 
treme protection and complete 1 roe-trade See 
his Correspondance (1818 ; new ed 1881), and Life 
by Mattei (Nap. 1879). [Ga-li-ah' -nee.] 

Galignani, John Anthony and William, 
Parisian publishers, were born in London, the 
former 13th October 1796, the latter 10th March 
1798. They much improved Galianani's Messenger, 
started in Paris by tneir father in 1814, and made 
it a medium for advocating cordiality between 
England and France. The brothers founded at 
Corbeil a hospital for distressed Englishmen ; 
and in 1889 the Galignani Home for decayed 
printers and booksellers was opened at Neuilly. 
The elder died 80th December 1873, and the 
younger 12th December 1882. [Ga-lin-yah'-nee.] 

Galilei, Galileo, was born at Pisa, 18tli Feb- 
ruary 1504, and as a student of medicine came to 
disbelieve ajid despise the prevailing Aristotelian 
philosophy Entering the university of Pisa in 
1581, he inferred m 1583 from the oscillations of 
a suspended lamp in the cathedral (equal in time 
whatever their range) the value of a pendulum 
for the exact measurement of time. The study 
of mathematics led him to invent a hydrostatic 
balance and wnte a treatise on specific gravity ; 
and, appointed professor of Mathematics in the 
university, he propounded and proved the novol 
theorem that all falling bodies, groat or small, 
descend with equal velocity. The hostility of 
the Aristotelians led him to resign his chair 
(1591) and retire to Florence. When he became 
irrofessor of Mathematics at Padua (1592-1610), 
his lectures attracted pupils from all parts of 
Europe. Among his discoveries were a species 
of thermometer and a proportional compass or 
sector ; and he perfected the refracting telescope 
(in its rude form a Dutch invention of 1608). 
Rapidly improving the instrument, Galileo pur- 
sued a series of astronomical investigations, 
which convinced him of the correctness of the 
Copern ican theory. He concluded that the moon 
owed her illumination to reflection, and that her 
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surface was diversified by valleys and mountains. 
The Milky-way he pronounced a track of count- 
less stars. Another senes of observations led 
to the discovery ot the four satellites of Jupi- 
ter (1610). He also noticed spots on the sun, 
from whose movement he inferred its rotation. 
In this year he was recalled to Florence by the 
Grand-duke of Tuscany. In 1611 ho was received 
with great distinction at Rome. Yet the publi- 
cation, two years later, of his dissertation on the 
solar spots, m which he boldly advocated the 
Copernican system, piovoked the censure of the 
ecclesiastical authorities. He ptomised (lolO) to 
abstain from all future advocacy of the con- 
demned doctrines. But in 1632 he published the 
Dialogo sopra x due massirru Sistemi del Mondo, 
in favour of the Copernican system. Pope 
Urban VIII. was led to believe that Galileo had 
here satirised him as a timid and blind tradition- 
alist ; and Galileo, summoned bcfoie the Inquisi- 
tion, alter a wearisome trial and incaiceration, 
was condemned to abjure his scientific creed 
Since 1761 the legend has been current that after 
Ins recantation he exclaimed solto voce, ‘ Uppui si 
muove’(‘Andyetitdoes move’). That he was put 
to the torture is now disbelieved by lnostauthon- 
ties. Galileo was further sentenced to indefi- 
nite imprisonment m the Inquisition— a sentence 
commuted by Pope Urban, at the lequest of the 
Duke of Tuscany, into permission to icside at 
Siena, and finally at Florence At Arcetn, ncai 
Florence, he continued his reseat dies, even after 
hearing and sight were much impaired. Other 
discoveries of his were the law of uniformly 
acceleiated motion towards the caith, the para- 
bolic path of projectiles, virtual velocities, ami 
the law that all bodies have weight Just befoie 
ho became totally blind (1637) he made yet 
another discovery, that of the moon’s monthly 
and annual librations. He loved art, and culti- 
vated music and poetry. He died 8th January 
1642, and was interred m the church of Santa 
Croce in Floience. See the ‘ national ’ edition of 
his works (20 vols. Flor. 1890 et scq ), Lives by 
Viviani (1654), Chasles (1862), and Henri Martin 
(18681; besides works about him and his trial by 
De l’Bpinois (1867-77), Beiti (1876), Favaio (1882, 
&c ), Gebler(1876), Wohlwill (1877), Wegg-Piosser 
(1889), Fall le (1903). [Ga-lee-lay'o.] 

Galitzin, or Golyzin, a Russian family, promi- 
nent in war and diplomacy from the 10th century 
downwards. — Vasili, surnamed the Great (1643- 
1714), was tho counsellor and favourite ot Sophia, 
sister of Peter the Great, but was banished (1689) 
—Dimitri (1785-1803), Russian ambassador to 
France and Holland? owos the preservation of 
his name mainly to his wife, Amaiie, Princess 
Galitzin (1746-1806), daughter of a Prussian 
general, who was remarkable for culture, giace, 
and ardent Catholic piety. Having separated 
fiom her husband at Minister, she gathered lound 
her a circle of learned companions.— Hor son, 
Dimitri Augustine (1770-1841), m 1787 became 
a Roman Catholic, and in 1795 was ordained a 
priest in the United States He botook himself 
to a bleak region among the Alleghanies, where 
he was known as ‘Father Smith, and founded 
a town, called Loretto He was vicar-general of 
Philadelphia from 1821. He wrote Defence of 
Catholic Principles (1816), Letter to a Protestant 
Friend (1820), and Appeal to the Protestant Publi 
(1884). See Lives by Heyden and Brownson. 

Gall, Franz Joseph, the founder of phren- 
ology, was born at Tiefenbronn near Pforzheim, 
9th March 1768, and settled in Vienna in 1785 as 


a physician. In 1796 he began to lecture on 
Phrenology; but the couise was prohibited m 
1802 as subversive of religion. With Spurzhenn 
he next lectured through Germany, Holland, 
Sweden, and Switzeiland, and reached the height 
of his fame when in 1807 he settled as a physician 
in Pans In 1808 lie and Spurzhenn presented 
to the French Institute a memoir of their dis- 
coveries, on which a committee reported un- 
favouiably. Thereupon Gall and Spurzhenn pub- 
lished their Introduction au Cours de Physiologic 
du Crrveau , followed by Retherches stir le System c 
Nei vi ux (1809), and by Anatomic et Physiologic du 
Systeme Nerveux (1810-19). Gall died at Montrouge 
near Paris, 22<l August 1828. [Call, as m Gallouay.) 

Gall, St (c 550-645), an Irish follower of St 
Columban, fixed In 014 his cell at St Gall m 
Switzeiland, lound winch grew up a gieat Bene- 
dictine abbey. 

Gallait, Louis (1812-87), born at Tournay, be- 
came famous by histoncal pictures such as ‘The 
Abdication of Charles V.’ (1841) and ‘The Plague 
of Tournay 1 (1882). [Gal-lay.) 


Galland, Antoine (1646-1715), onentalist, born 
at Rollot, Picardy, travelled in Syria and the 
Levant, and became Arabic professor m the Col- 
lege de France. His translation of the Aiabian 
Nights (1704-8) is the first in any language of 
Christendom. See Ins Join nal (1881). [Gal-lonff.] 
Gall'atin, Albert (1761-1849), financier and 
statesman, born (a cousin of Mine, de Steel) at 
Geneva, graduated there in 1779. He went in 1780 
to the United States, taught French at Harvard, 
bought land in Virginia and Pennsylvania, m 
1793 was elected a senator, m 1795 a represent- 
ative, and in 1801-13 was secretary of the 
Tieasuiy He took an important pait in the 
peace negotiations wlT Bi item in 1S14, and signed 
the Tieaty of Ghent. In 1815-23 lie was minister 
at Pai is, in 1826 at London. He wiote on finance, 
politics, and the Indian tubes. See Lives by 
Adams (1879) and Stevens (1883), and the Diary 
(1914) of Ins son and societal y, James Gallatin. 

Gallenga, Antonio Carlo Napoleon (1810-95), 
born at Parma, wrote in English on Italy, Ac. 
Gallienne, Richard Le. See Le Gallienne. 
Gallionl, Joseph Simon (1849-1916), Marshal 
of Fiance (posthumously), bom at StB6at, Haute 
Gaionne, served m the war of 1870-71, in West 
Africa and Tonkin, was governor of Upper Senegal 
from 1886, govemoi general ol Madagascar 1897- 
1905, minister for war, and as military governor 
of Pans fiom 1914 won fiesh laurels. 


Gallienus, Publius Licinius, Roman emperor, 
was from 253 a d. colleague and from 2t>0 sue- 
cessoi to Ins iathei, Valerian But his authority 
was hunted to Italy, foi throughout the provinces 
the legions revolted, and proclaimed their com- 
manders Ccesais. Hence the period is known as 
the Time of the Thirty Tyrants. In 268, while 
besieging one of bis rivals in Milan, he was 
murdered by some of his officers. 

Gallio, Junius An nacus, Roman pro-consul of 
Achaia under Claudius when St Paul was at 
Corinth, 63 a.d., was a brother of Seneca. He 
resigned his government owing to ill-health, and 
is said to have been put to death by Nero. 


Gallitzin. See Galitzin. 

Galluppl, Pasquale (1770-1846), a Kantian 
philosopher, bom in Calabria, died in Naples. 


Gallus, C. Cornelius (c. 70-26 b.c.), Roman 
poet, bom at Forum Julii (mod. Frejus) in Gaul, 
lived at Rome in intimate friendship with Virgil 
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and Ovid; wan appointed by Augustus prelect of 
Egypt; but, having fallen into disfavour and been 
banished, killed himself. Gallus was leckoned 
the founder of the Roman elegy, fiom his lour 
books of elegies upon his mistiess Lycous, of 
which but a few flagmen ts are extant. 

GallUS, Trebonianus, Roman empeior (251- 
258 a.d.), is memorable for the dishonouiable 
peace lie purchased fiom the Goths. Up was 
murdeied by his own soldiers. 

Galsworthy, John (b. 1867), shows great 
psychological iienetiation and humanitarian feel- 
ing in Ins stones— Ftatn n ity (1900), The Forsyte 
Saga (1906-21), Ac. — and plays — The Silvei Box 
(1906), Joy , Stnje, Justice, The Mob , Loyalties , &e. 

Galt, John, Scottish novelist, born at Iivine, 
May 2, 1779, and educatod at Gieenock. in 1804 
proceeded to London. His health failing, he 
travelled in the Levant, where he met By ion 
On his return he published tetter* from the 
Levant, a Life of Wolsey, plays, &c. The Ayrshire 
legatees appeared in Blackwood's Magazine m 1820. 
Its successor, The Annals of the'" Parish (1821), 
remains his masterpiece. He produced in quick 
succession Sir Andrew Wylie, The Entail, The 
Steamboat, and The Provost. The historical 
romances, Ringan Gilhaize (a tale of the Cove- 
nanters), The Spaewife, Rothelan, and The Omen, al- 
though full of striking scenes, were not so success- 
ful. Galt was now busily engaged in the foi illa- 
tion of the Canada Company ; but before he left 
England he published The test of the tends. He 
departed for Canada in 1826, but three years later 
returned to England a ruined man, and produced 
a new novel, Laivrie Todd, followed by Southcnnan, 
a loinance of the days of Queen Mary, and a Life 
of Lord Byron, which ran through several edi- 
tions, but was roughly handled by the entics. 
In 1884 he issued his Liteiaiy Life and Mis- 
cellanies. He now leturned to Scotland, utteily 
bioken in health and spmts, and died at 
Greenock, 11th April 1839. In depicting life in 
small towns ami villages where the successlul 
shopkeeper may aspire to be the chief magistrate, 
and the minister is the most important pei son- 
age, Galt is without a rival. He possesses rich 
humour, genuine pathos, and a raie masteiv of 
Scottish dialect. In The Ifowdie (1923) and A Real 
Man (1925) wore collected short stories. See his 
Works (1895-90), with Memoir. 

His son, Sir Alexander Tillocii Galt, 
G C M.G. (1817-93), born at Cholxea, entered the 
Canadian parliament in 1849, and was tlnance 
minister 1858-62 and 1864-66 In 1880-83 lie was 
High Commissioner foi Canada in Butain; and 
he seived on tbo Washington Treaty and Halifax 
Fisheries Commissions. See Life by Skelton (1920). 

Galton, Sir Douglas (1822-99), born atHadzor 
House, Worcestershire, was assistant under-sec- 
retary for War 1862-70, held other government 
posts, and wrote on hospitals and healthy dwell- 
ings. A D.C L., LL.D., F.R.S., and K C.B , m 
1895 lie was president of the British Association. 

Galton, Sir Francis, F.R 8 (1822-1911), grand- 
son of Dr Erasmus Darwin, and cousin of Charles 
Darwin, was born at Birmingham, and educated 
at King Edward’s School. He studied medi- 
cine at the Birmingham Hospital and King’s 
College, London, and graduated from Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1844. Having in 1846 
travelled in North Africa, b® explored in 1850 
lauds hitherto unknown in South Africa, pub- 
lishing Narrative of an Explorer in Tropical South 
Afi'Lca and Art qf Travel (1855). His investiga- 


tions in meteorology are recorded in Meteorogra • 
phica (1863). Latterly he devoted himself to 
heiedity, founding and endowing the study of 
eugenics, and publishing Hereditary Genius (1869) ; 
English Men of Science : their Natme and Nuiture 
(1874); Natuuil Inheritance (1889); Finger Prints 
(1892), &c See his Memories of my Life (1908), 
and Life by Kail Pearson (1914 ct seq.). 

Galuppi, Baldassaro (1706-86), a Venetian 
operatic composor, losident in Lomlon 1741-44. 

Galvani, Luioi (1737-9S), was born at Bologna, 
studied theie, and in 1762 became professor of 
Anatomy. lie owes his celebrity to his dis- 
coveries in animal electucity, expounded in De 
v mbits Electncitatis m Motu Muscular i Commen- 
tanus (1791). His works were published by the 
Academy ot Scionces ot Bologna (1841-42). 

Gam, David, a brave warrior of Biecknockshire, 
who iell at Agincourt, 25th October 1415. 

Gama, Vasco da, Portuguese navigator, was born 
about 1469 at Sines m Alemtejo. He early dis- 
tinguished himself as an intrepid manner, and was 
selected by King Emanuel to discover the route 
to India louud the Cape The expedition of three 
vessels with 168 men left Lisbon 8tH July 1497, 
blit was four months in reaching JSt Helena. 
Alter rounding the Cape, despite humcanes and 
mutinies bo made Melinda early in the follow- 
ing year. line lie louud a skilful Indian pilot, 
crossed the Indian Ocean, and m lived at Calicut, 
20tli May 1498. The ruler of Calicut soon became 
actively hostile, and Da Gama had to tight his 
way out of the harbour. In Boptember 1499 he 
arrived at Lisbon, and was ennobled. Emanuel 
immediately despatched a fresh squadron of 
thirteen slops under Cabral, who founded a fac- 
tory at Calicut. But the forty Portuguese left 
there weie murdered, and to avenge them the 
king fitted out a squadron of twenty ships under 
Da Gama (1502), which founded the colonies 
of Mozambique and Bofala, bombarded Calicut, 
and reached tbo Tagus with thirteen richly-laden 
vessels in December 1503 For twonty years Da 
Gama lived inactive atEvora, while the extended 
Portuguese conquests weie piosided over by five 
viceroys. The fifth was so unfortunate that 
John Hi. in 1524 despatched I)a Gama to India, 
wlicie lie succeeded m making Portugal once more 
lespocted, but died at Cochin 24th Dec 1525 ; 
bis body was hi ought home to Poitugal. See 
Camoisns, the Thee Voyages of Vasco da Gama, 
Iraus. by Lord Stanley of Aldei ley (Hakluyt Soc. 
1869), the Journal of his first voyage, ed. by E. 
G Ravonstem (Hakluyt Soc. 1898), and a German 
Life by Huminericli (1898). 

Gamaliel, St Paul’s teacher, was a prominent 
Phanseo, and taught * the law’ early in the 1st 
centuiy. lie was the grandson of Hillel (q.v.). 
Tolerant and peaceful, be seems to have placed 
Cliiistianity on a par with other sects; and he 
exhorts to long-sufleiing on all sides. 

Gambetta, LiSon Michel, born at Cahors, 
of Genoese- Jewish extraction, April 8, 1838, 
became a member of the Paris bar in 1859, at- 
tracted attention by his advanced liberal views, 
and in 1869 was elected deputy by the Irre- 
concilables for both Marseilles and Belleville. 
After the surrender of Napoleon III. at Sedan, 
Gambetta was one of the proclaimed of the Re- 
public, September 4, 1870. On the 5th he became 
minister of the Interior in the Government of 
National Defence, and at once took measures for 
defending Paris. The capital, lioweier, was in- 
vested, and in October, having escaped in a balloon 
to Tours, Gambetta assumed the general conduct 
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of public affairs, and for flvo months was Dictator 
of France. In spite of the surrender of Metz he 
called up auny alter army, and sent them against 
the Germans ; even when Paris capitulated, he 
demanded that the war should bo earned on 
a outrance. His colleagues in Paris having re- 
pudiated liis decree (fiom Bordeaux) disfranchis- 
ing all members of loyal dynasties, he resigned, 
and xetiied into Spam (1871). Elected again to 
the National Assembly by ten departments, ho 
took no part m the suppression of the Commune. 
After its fall he became the chief of the advanced 
Republicans, and m September 1872 ho formu- 
lated the Republican progiammo. When the Due 
do Broglie took office (May 1877) in the hope of 
restoring the monarchy, a civil war seemed im- 
minent, but was averted by Gambetta, and Mar- 
shal MacMahon refrained from pushing matters 
to an extremity. Gambetta was arraigned for 
having declared lespectmg MacMahon, Ilfuudm 
oil se soumettre , on sc demettre,’ and was condemned 
to tin eo months’ imprisonment and a fine of 4000 
francs. Two months later he was re-elected for 
Belleville. The contest between the deputy and 
the president ended m the triumph of Gambetta 
and the resignation of MacMahon. In 1878 he 
fought a duel with M. de Fourtou, an ex-inmister, 
but the encounter was harmless ; and soon after 
he accepted the presidency of the chamber. In 
November 1880, on the resignation of the Ferry 
ministry, Gambetta succeeded m forming a 
cabinet, but when he produced his scheme for 
the levision of the constitution m Januaiy 1882 
the chamber rejected the sci utinde liste proposal, 
and Gambetta immediately resigned. He died 
31st December 1882, fiom the effects of ‘an 
accidental wound in the hand from a revolver.’ 
Seo his Discuurs Pohtiques and Depcche s (1880-92); 
books by Kemach ( 1884), Neucastel (1885), Tom n ici 
(1893), Desehanel (1920) Lam in The Heart of 
Gambetta (tians. 1908) says lie died of appendicitis. 

Gambler, James, Baron (1750-1833), admiral, 
was born in the Bahamas, and off Ushaut fought 
with distinction under Loid How o m 1794. He 
commanded the British fleet at Copenhagen in 
1807, and was rewarded with a peerage. At the 
battle of Aix Roads m 1809 he disregarded the 
Signals of Duiidoiuild (q.v.), but was ‘most 
honourably acquitted ’ by court-martial. 

Gandhi, Mohandas Karamchand, bom in 1869 
at Poibamlar m Katlnuwai, was called to the bar 
in England, led the Indian ‘passive lesistance’ 
movement in South Afnca, and tho ‘ non-co-opera- 
tion ’ movement in India. 

Gandon, James QJU3-1828), aiclntect, was bom 
in London, and died neai Dublin. 

Gansfort. See Wkssi i,. 

Garay, JAnos (1812-53), Hungarian poet. 

Garborg, Arne (1851-1924), Norwegian story- 
writer (from 1881). 

Garoia, Manuel (1775-1 S32), vocalist and com- 
poser, was born at Seville. After making n 
reputation as a tenor m Cadiz and Madrid, fiom 
1808 onward he won great success at the Italian 
Opera in Paris, Italy, and London. In 1825, with 
an operatic company, ho visited New Yoik and 
Mexico, whero lie was robbed of all his monoy ; 
and after his return to Paris was compelled to 
teach singing. Several of his compositions, sueh 
as II Califo di Bagdad , were much admired. His 
eldest daughter Maria became Madame Mali bran 
(q.v.) —Pauline Viardot-Garoia (1821-1910), his 
second daughter, a mezzo-soprano singer, com- 
posed operettas and songs.— His son, Manuel 


(1805-1906), taught smgmg in Pans and London, 
wrote on the art, invented the laryngoscope, and 
celebrated bis centenary in 1905. 

Garcilaso (1540-1616) was born at Cuzco, tbe 
son of one of the conquerors of Pern by an 
Inca princess. At twenty he went to Spain, 
whero he died. His account of the conquest oi 
Florida by Fernando de Soto (1605) was followed 
in 1009-17 by Ins great Commentaries on the his- 
tory of Peru, translated by ltycaut (1688) and by 
Markham (Hakluyt Soc. 1869). 

Garcilaso de la Vega (1503-36), Spanish poet, 
boin at Toledo, fought bravely m the wats of 
Charles V., and died at Nice of a wound received 
near Fi ejus. Little as he wrote, he revolutionised 
the national poetic taste by his sweet and melan- 
choly poems See edition of his poems by iLzagra 
(1705) and translations by Wifien (1823) 

Garcm de Tassy, Joseph ( 1704-1878), orien- 
talist, was born at Marseilles, and died in Paris. 

Garden, George (1649-1733), an Episcopal and 
Jacobite nnnistei of Aberdeen, who favoured 
Bonrignianism. 

Gardiner, Allen Francis (1794-1851), a naval 
commander, born at Basildon, Berks, who in 
1838 became a missionary to the Chilian Indians, 
and perished m Patagonia. 

Gardiner, Colonel James, born at Camden in 
Liul ithgowsh no, January 11, 1688, when fourteen 
obtained a commission in a Scots regiment in tho 
Dutch service. In 1702 he passed into the English 
army, m 1706 was severely wounded at Ramillies, 
and ioiight in all Marlborough’s other battles. 
In 1715 he was made captain of dragoons, and 
with eleven others (eight of whom were killed), 
fired the barricades of tho Highlanders at Preston 
He had been noted ft? his licentiousness ; but in 
1719 a vision of Christ on the cross converted him. 
In 1730 he became lieutemint-colonel of dragoons, 
and in 1743 colonel of the Enniskillens Deserted 
by Ins men at Preston pans, ho put himself at tho 
head of a handful of infantty, and was cut down, 
close to his own house, September 21, 1745. See 
Life by Dr Doddi idge (1747). 

Gardiner, Samuel Rawkon, DC.L, LLP 
(1829-1902), was bom at liopley, Hants, and edu- 
cated at Winchester ami Christ Church, Oxford, 
taking a fiist-elass m 1851 For some years he 
filled the chair of Modern History at King’s 
College, London, but resigned it m 1885 to con- 
tinue Ins History at Oxford on an All Souls’ 
fellowship In 1882 lie was granted a pension ol 
£150. The first instalment of his great History 
of England from the accession of James I. to the 
Restoration appeared in 1868 ; and at his death 
lie had bi ought the work down to 1656. He 
had also published The Thirty Years’ War (1 874), 
The First Two Stuarts and the Pin i tun Revolution 
(1875k Introduction to the Study of English History 
(1881), written in conjunction with MrBassMullin- 
ger, and The Student’s History of England (1890-92). 

Gardiner, Stephen, Bishop of Winchester, 
was born between 1483 and 1490 at Bury St Ed- 
runnels — a clothworker’s son, say some; others, 
a natural son of Bishop Woodville of Salisbury. 
Ho studied at Trinity Hall, Cambiidge, in 1520- 
21 proceeding doctor of civil and of canon law; 
and soon after, tlnough the Duke of Norfolk, he 
became Wolsey’s secretary. In this capacity lie 
won the confidence of Henry VIII., and was em- 
ployed (1527-33) in pioniotmg at Romo and else- 
where his divorce from Catharine of Aragon. At 
this time he was known as Dr Stephens. He 
had become master of his old college in 1525, 
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Archdeacon of Norfolk m 1529, and two years 
later of Leicester, when in November 1531 he 
was consecrated Bishop of Winchester. Good 
Catholic though he was, he supported the royal 
supremacy, and wrote a treatise in defence of 
it, De verb Obedientid (1535) ; but he opposed all 
measures tending to a doctrinal reformation, he 
had a principal hand in the downfall of Thomas 
Cromwell, and the ‘Six Articles’ weie largely of 
his framing. On Edward VI.’s accession (1547), 
for refusing to comply with the new toaching he 
was imprisoned, but released soon aftei wards, to 
be next year lodged in the Tower, and in 1952 de- 
prived of Ins bishopric. Whon Mary ascended 
the throne (1553), he was released, restored to 
his see, and appointed Lord High Chancellor of 
England. Ho now took the lead m the persecu- 
tion of the Protestants, and lias been charged 
with the grossest cruelty. He died very wealthy 
at Whitehall, of the gout, 12th November 1655. 
On his deathbed he cried out m Latin, ‘I have 
denied with Peter, I have gone out with Peter ; 
but I have not wept with Peter ’—referring doubt- 
less to his temporary renunciation of the papal 
supremacy. We have a dozen Latin and English 
treatises from his pen ; but the Necessary Doctrine 
and Erudition of a Christian Man (1543) was prob- 
ably Henry's own, not a joint production of 
Gardiner and Cranmer. 

Gardner, Daniel (c. 1750-1805), portrait-pain- 
ter, was bom at Kendal, and died in London. 

Gardner, William (1844-87), inventor in 1870 
of the Gardner machine-gun, was a native of 
Ohio, but lived and died in England. 

Garfield, James Abram, twentieth president 
of the United States, was born in Orange, Ohio, 
19th November 1831. His father died soon after 
the boy’s birth, leaving his wife to bring up un- 
aided her four children. At ten young Garfield 
already added to his mother’s income by farm 
work. In 1849 he entered Geauga Seminary, 
Chester, Ohio; and duung summer he turned 
to all kinds of work to provide lunds tor the 
ensuing winter. He next entered the college at 
Hiram, Ohio, supporting lmnself meanwhile by 
tuition, and graduated at Williams College, Mass., 
m 1856. Returning to Hiram, he became its 
president in 1857, at the same tune preaching and 
studying law. He was elected to the state senate 
in 1859, and on the outbreak of the war received 
the command of a regiment of volunteers. His 
brigade gained the battle of Middle Creek, 10th 
January 1862, and he was promoted brigadier- 
general. ne had been made major-general for 
gallantry at Chickainauga (1863), when lie re- 
signed his command to enter congress, where lie 
sat until 1880, acting latterly as leader of the Re- 
publican party. In 1880, now a U.S senator, he 
was adopted as presidential candidate by the 
Republicans. After his election to the presidency 
(March 1881^ he identified himself with tho cause 
of civil service reform, thereby irritating a power- 
fill section of his own party On the morning of 
2d July he was shot by a disappointed office- 
seeker, Charles Gniteau, and died 19th September 
1881 His speeches were collected in 2 vols. 
(1882). See Life by J. R. Gilmore (1880). 

Garibaldi, Giuseppe, was born a sailor’s son 
at Nice, 4th July 1807, and himself went early 
to sea. In 1884 he became involved in the 
‘Young Italy* movement of Mazzini, and was 
condemned to death for taking part in an at- 
tempt to seize Genoa. He escaped ultimately to 
South America, where in the rebellion of Rio 
Grande against Brazil he distinguished himself 


as a guerilla warrior and privateer, was taken 
prisoner, and eloped with and married the 
beautiful creole Anita Riveira de Silva, the 
mother of his children Menotti, Ricciotti, and 
Teresa. After some experiences as drover, ship- 
broker, and teacher of mathematics, he m 1842 
joined tho Montevideans, then at war with Buenos 
Ayres, and gained renown as naval commander 
and as organiser of the Italian legion. In 1847 
he offered lus services to the reforming pope 
Pius IX., but received an ambiguous reply ; and 
Charles Albert of Sardinia, besieging the Aus- 
trians in Mantua in 1848, coldly referred him to 
his ministers. But after the collapse of the 
Sardinian army, Garibaldi and his volunteers 
perfoimed notable feats against the Austrians. 
In 1849 he joined tho revolutionary government 
of Rome, voted for a republic, drove back the 
French force, and routed the Neapolitans Maz- 
zini had meanwhile been inveigled into an armis- 
tice ; the French, reinforced, laid siege to Rome; 
and Garibaldi, recalled, made a brilliant defence, 
but was forced to retreat, pursued by the 
Austrians, to the Adriatic ; in this flight Anita 
perished Arrested by the Sardinian government 
and requested to leave Italy, he betook himself 
to New York, where he worked eighteen months 
as a eandlemaker, and then became captain of 
a Pacific merchantman. lie returned to Italy 
in 1854, and had settled down as a farmer 
on the island of Caprera, when m 1859 the 
war of Italian liberation enabled him to render 
valuable service to Victor Emmanuel and tlie 
French After the peace of Villafranca he 
helped to annex various territories to Sardinia, 
but was not allowed to march on Rome Mean- 
while the Ma/zimsts had been conspiring against 
the Bourbon tyranny in the Two Sicilies, and 
Garibaldi, m spite of Cavour, came to their aid. 

* The thousand heroes ’ landed at Marsala on May 
11, 1860 ; within three months Sicily was free ; 
and crossing tho straits (August 29) Garibaldi 
entered Naples (Sept. 7) amid the cheers of King 
Francis’ troops. When Victor Emmanuel, elected 
soveieign by a plebiscite, arrived at Naples, Gari- 
baldi, refusing all leward, retired to Caprera. 
Rome was still the centre of his thoughts, and in 
1802 ho embarked on a rash expedition against 
the capital ; but the Italian government sent 
troops against him, and he was taken prisoner 
at Aspromonte (August 28). He paid a visit to 
England to support the cause of Denmark, and 
was received by the public with wild enthusiasm, 
but requested to return home by the government. 
In the war of 1806 ho once more commanded 
the ‘ Red Shiits’ in the Tyrol. Venice was now 
ceded to Italy ; and next year Garibaldi made 
Ins last attempt on the Holy City. Arrested by 
tho Italian government, he escaped from Capiera, 
and with his volunteers defeated the papal troops 
at Monterotondo, but was a few days after (3d 
November) utterly routed at Montana by the 
Zouaves and French. Once more lie retired to 
Caprera, whence in 1870 lie issued two (poor) 
novels, Cantoni il voluntario and Clelia — the latter 
translated as ‘The Rule of the Monk.’ A third 
romance (1872) was based on the Sicilian expedi- 
tion. In 1870 he came to the assistance of the 
French Republic, and was placed in command of 
the volunteers of the Vosges ; but. crippled by 
rheumatism and hopelessly outnumbered, he had 
no considerable success, and, elected to the Bor- 
deaux assembly, was so insulted as to resign at 
once. Henceforth lie remained a helpless invalid 
at Caprera, except on occasions like that in 1874, 
when he took hla seat in the Chamber of Deputies 
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lit Rome ; and through the generosity of English 
friends he became proprietor of the island. An 
unlucky marriage of 1860 was annulled in 1879, 
and he married m 1880 the nurse of his grand- 
children. On 2d June 1882 he died. As a soldier 
he was perhaps nothing more than a good com- 
mander of irregulars, and lus ignorance of politics 
sometimes did harm to his cause, yet he remains 
the central figure in the story of Italian inde- 
pendence. Seo Garibaldi’s autobiography (1887 ; 
Eng. trails. 1889) ; his letters (1885) ; his speeches 
(1882) ; J. T. Bent’s Life of him (1881) ; and works 
on him by Mario, Balbiani, Bordoue, Delvau, 
and G. M. Trevelyan (1907, 1909, 1911). 

Garnet, Henry, bom in 1555 at Heanor, Der- 
byshire, was brought up a Protestant at Win- 
chester He early became a Roman Catholic, 
went abroad, entered the Society of Jesus m 1575, 
and from 1587 was provincial of the Jesuits in 
England. The indiscreet zeal with which he en- 
deavoured to promote the order brought him 
into odium with the secular clergy; whilo lus 
friendship with the Spanish faction exposed him 
to a suspicion of treason. In the spring of 1605 
he wrote to a Jesuit in Flanders in commendation 
of Guy Fawkes ; and on the discovery of the plot 
he was present at the appointed rendezvous, and 
shortly atterwards was apprehended. That he 
knew of the murderous design months before was 
proved and admitted ; that this knowledge was 
derived from the confessional rests on his state- 
ment only. He was oxecuted May 3, 1606 See 
works cited at Fawkes. 

Garnett, Richard (1789-1850), philologist, was 
born at Otley, and in 1838 became assistant- 
keeper of printed books at the Bntisli Museum. 
One of the founders of the Philological Society, 
he contributed many papers (on Celtic subjects, 
largely) to its Proceeding s and to the Quarterly 
Review. These were collected by his son in 
Philological Essays (1859).— Richard, that son 
(1835-1906), born at Lichfield, became in 1861 
assistant in the British Museum punted book de- 
partment, and in 1875 reading-room superinten- 
dent. This post he resigned m 1884 to desote 
himself to punting the Museum Catalogue. In 
1890-99 he was keeper of punted books ; in 1883 
became an LL.D. of Edinburgh, m 1895 a C.B His 
books include Relics of Shelley (1862), Selections of 
Shelley's Poems (1880) and Utters (1882); Life of 
Carlyle (1883); a volume of prose tales, The 
Twilight of the Gods (1888) ; Poems (1893) ; and 
The Age of Dryden (1895). 

Gamier, Francis (1839-73), was born at St 
Etienne, and entering the navy, fought in the 
Chinese war (1860-62). Appointed to a post m 
Cochin-China, ho led an exploring expedition 
from Cambodia to Shanghai by Yunnan (18(>0-flS) 
He aided in the defence of Pans (1870-71), and in 
the Tonkin war (1873) took Hanoi, but tell in 
a fight. See his Voyage il' Exploration (1873) 
and Petit’s Francis Gamier (1885). 

Gamier, Robert (1534-90), poet and play- 
wright, the most distinguished of the prede- 
cessors of Corneille, was born in Maine, and died 
at l.e Mans. His Oeuvres Completes (2 v.) include 
eight tragedies. For his influence on English 
drama, see Witherspoon (Yale, 1924). [Gam-gay ] 

Garnier-Pages, Etienne Joseph Louis (1801- 
41), bom at Marseilles, practised as an Rdvocate, 
took part in the July Revolution, and in 1831 
became a prominent member of the Chamber. — 
His half-brother, Louis Antoine (1803-78), suc- 
ceeded Etienne in the Chamber, leading the ex- 
treme Left. Mayor of Paris (1848) and finance- 


minister of the provisional government, he was a 
member of tho Corps L4gialatif in 1864, and of 
the provisional government of 1871. He wrote 
Histoire de la Revolution de 18/£ (1861-62) and 
L'Opposition et V Empire (1872). 

Garofalo, originally Benvenuto Tisi ( 1481- 
1559), painter, was born and died at Ferraia, for 
the last nine years totally blind. 

Garrett, Edward, nom-de-guerre of the London- 
Scottish domestic novelist, Isabella Fyvie (1843- 
1 ( >14), who in 1870 married John Mayo, solicitor. 

Garrett, Joao. See Almeida-Garrett. 

Garrett, Misses. See Anderson, Fawcett. 

Garrick, David, was bom Feb 20, 1717, at 
Herefoid, where lus father, Capt. Peter Garrick, 
was then stationed. Lichfield, however, was the 
home of the Garricks, and David got his educa- 
tion in its grammar-school. In 1736 he was sent 
to study Latin and Greek under Samuel Johnson 
at Edial, and m March 1737 master and pupil set 
out together to London— Garrick to study for 
tho bar ; Johnson to try Ins fortune with his pen. 
But circumstances brought Garrick’s legal studies 
to nothing, and m 1738 he became a wine-mer- 
chant with his eldest brother — a partnership 
dissolved m 1740. Garrick, who before this had 
the stage fever, now devoted his mind to prepar- 
ing himself for the stage, and in 1741 lie came 
out at Ipswich with success as Aboan in 
Southerne’s Oioonoko . On 19th October he ap- 
peared in London at Goodman’s Fields ; and Ins 
success as Richard III was so great that within 
a few weeks the two patent theatres were de- 
serted, and crowds flocked to the unfashionable 
East-end playhouse But, as Goodman’s Fields had 
no license, the inanageis ot Drury Lane and Co\ ent 
Garden had it closed. Garrick played at both the 
patent theatres, and ultimately settled at Drury 
Lane, of which lie became jomt-pateutee in 1747 
He ictiicd fiom the? age and from management 
in 1776. During this period Garrick was himself 
the gloat attraction and played continually, his 
only long rest being a trip to the Continent in 
1703-65, when he fancied that his popularity vas 
m danger of diminishing. He died 20tli January 
1779, and was buried m Westminster Abbey. As 
an actor Gamck occupies the first rank At his 
coming tho stage was gi\en over to formality and 
tiadition, but these disappeared before the natu- 
ralness ot the new actor, who was equally at home 
m tragedy, comedy, or farce He has been chaiged 
with meanness, vanity, and petty jealousy ; but 
envy exaggerated lus faults, which were more 
than balanced by his many excellent qualities. 
Garrick’s forty dramatic pieces aie of minor im- 
portance, but some of his numerous prologues 
and epilogues are excellent. He married in 1749 
Eva Mario Violetti (1724-1822), a Catholic Viennese 
dancer. See Lives by P. Fitzgerald (1868), Knight 
(1894), Mrs Parsons (1906), and Hedgcock (1912) 

Garrison, William Lloyd, journalist and 
abolitionist, was born at Newbury port, Mass , 
December 10, 1805. He was apprenticed to the 
printer of the Newburyport Herald , and at se\en- 
teen began to write for it. In 1S24 he became 
editor of the Herald, and m 1829 joint-editor of 
the Genius of Universal Emancipation, published 
in Baltimore. The vigorous expression of his anti- 
slavery views led to his imprisonment for libel; 
but Mends paid lus fine. He delii ei ed emancipa- 
tion lectures in New York and other places, and 
returning to Boston, in 1831 started the Liberator, 
a paper which he earned on until slavery was 
abolished in the United States For the first few 
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years he was constantly threatened with assassina- 
tion and prosecution, and was even subjected to 
personal violence, but he persevered. In 1883, 
1846, and 1848 he visited Great Britain, and on 
his first return organised the Anti-slavery Society, 
of which he was president. In 1865, aftor the 
total abolition of slavery, Garrison’s friends pre- 
sented him with 80,000 dollars. He died at New 
York, 24th May 1870. He published Sonnets and 
other Poems (1847). Seo Lives by his children (4 
vols. 1885-89; new ed. 1893), Johnson (1881), 
Grnnke (1891), and Goldwin Smith (1892). 

Garrod, Sir Alfred Baring (1819-1907), a 
London physician, a high authority on gout, 
was born at Ipswich, and knighted in 1887. 
—IIis eldest son, Piofessor Alfred Henry Gar- 
rod (1846-79), was an eminent zoologist. See 
memoir by Forbes in his Collected Papers (1881). 

Garshin. Vsevolod Mikhailovich (1855-88), 
‘melancholiac’ Russian stoiy-writer. See his 
The Signal (trans. 1912) 

Garth, Sir Samuel (1661-1719), physician and 
poet, was born at Bowland Forest, Yoikslure. 
In 1700 he provided bunal in Westmmstei Abbey 
for the neglected Dryden. By Geoige I. lie was 
knighted and appointed physician in ordinary, and 
physician-geneial to the army The Dispensaiy 
(1699) is a satire on uncharitable apolliocaues 
ami physicians. Claremont (1715) is a topo- 
graphical poem 


Gascoigne, George (c. 1525-77), a minor Eliza- 
bethan poet, dramatist, critic, and novelist, was 
bom at Caidmgton, Beds, fought m the Low 
Countries, and died at Statu fowl. His works 
have been edited by W. G Hazlitt (1868-69) and 
Cunljffe (1907-10). Seo Life by Schelling (1893). 

Gascoigne, Sir William, born at Gawthorpo, 
Yorkshire, about 1350, was appointed in 1400 
Chief-justice of the King’s Bench He was 
evidently au independent judge, as lie refused 
to obey the king’s command to sentence to death 
Archbishop Scrope and Mowbray, the Eail Mar- 
shal, after the northern insurrection in 1405. 
Nine days after Henry IV.’s death a successor 
was appointed to lus office, which disposes of the 
Shakespearian fiction that Henry V. continued 
him m it. Gascoigne died in 1419. See chap. in. 
of the Rev. A. J. Church’s Henry V. (1889). 

Gaskell, Mrs, novelist, was born at Cheyne 
Row, Chelsea, 29th September 1810. Her maiden 
name was Elizabeth Cleghorn Stevenson, and 
her father was in succession teacher, preachei, 
farmer, boarding-housekeeper, writer, and Keeper 
of the Records to the Treasury. She was brought 
up by an aunt at Knutsford— the Cranford of her 
stories—and grew up a girl of singular sweetness 
of disposition and of great beauty. She married 
in 1832 William Gaskell (1805-84), a Unitarian 
minister in Manchester ; here she studied work- 
ing men and women. In 1848 she published 
anonymously Mary Barton , followed by The Moor- 
land Cottage (1850), Cranford (1853), Ruth (1853), 
North and South (1855), Round the Sofa (I860), 
Right at iMSt (I860), Sylvia's Lovers (1863), Cousin 
Phillis (1865), and Wives and Daughters (1865). 
She died suddenly at Holybourne, Alton, in 
Hampshire, 12th November 1865, and was fit- 
tingly buried at Knutsford. Besides her novels 
she wrote The Life of Charlotte Bronte (1857)— a 
masterpiece of English biography. 

Gasparli!, Valerie Boissier, Comtesse de 
(1813-94), was bom at Geneva, and married Count 
Ag6nor de Gasparin (1810-71), a zealous advocate 
of religious liberty, born at Orange. Her woiks 


lncludo Le Mariage au point de vue ChrUien; II 
a des Pauvres d Pans; Un Livre pour les Femmes 
Marties; and Les Horizons Prochains. 

Gassendi, or Gassend, Pierre, philosopher 
and mathematician, was bom at Clianiptercier 
in Provence, 22d January 1592, ami studied and 
taught at Aix, but revolted from the scholastic 
philosophy, and applied himself to physics and 
astronomy. His examination of the Aristotelian 
system appeared m Exercitationcs paradoxical ad- 
versus Aristoteleos (1624). In that year he was 
appointed provost of Digne cathedral ; aml^ in 
1045 professor of Mathematics in the College 
Royal at Pans, where lie died, 14th October 
1055. He controverted Fludd the mystic (1631) 
and Descartes’ new philosophy (1642) ; wrote 
on Epicurus (1647-49); gave in his Institutio 
Astronomica 0647) a clear view of the science in 
his day ; and published Lives of Tycho Bialie, 
Copernicus, and Regiomontanus (1651). Ilia 
woiks weio collected in 1658 and 1728 See 
French studies by Mrutin (1853), Thomas (1889) ; 
German by Kiefl (1893) ; English by Brett (1908). 

Gaasner, Joiiann Joseph (1727-79), exorcist, 
was bom m the Vorailberg, and m 1768 became 
Catholic priest at Klostorle in tho diocese of Coiro. 
He cured the sick by diiving out the demons 
that possessed them, and m 1774 received tho 
sanction of the Bishop of Ratisbon. See mono- 
graph by Zimmermaun (Kempten, 1878). 

Gastineau, IIenry (1791-1876), landscape 
water-colourist, lived and died m London. 

Gaston do Foix. See Foix. 

Gat'aker, Thomas (1574-1654), Puritan divine, 
was born in London, studied at St John’s College, 
Cambridge, and in 1611 became rector oi Rotlier- 
hithe. As member of tho Westminster Assembly 
lie opposed the imposition of tho Covenant, and 
condemned the tual of Charles I. Ilis twenty- 
five works include Of the Nature and Use of Lots 
(1616) and Cmnus (1651). 

Gates, Horatio, American general, was born 
at Maldon, Essex, in 1728. He entered the 
English army, served in America under Bi ad- 
dock, escaped with difficulty in tho defeat in 
winch that officer was slain, and on the peace 
of 1763 purchased an estate in Virginia. In the 
war of independence he sided with lus adoptive 
country, and in 1775 was made adjutant-general, 
in 1776 commander of tho army which had just 
retreated fiom Canada. In August 1777 ho took 
command of the uoithorn department; and com- 
pelled the surrender of the British army at Sara- 
toga in October. This success gained him a great 
reputation, and ho sought to supplant Washing- 
ton m the chief command. In 1780 he com- 
manded the army of tho South, but was routed 
by Cornwallis near Camden, S C. Superseded 
and not acquitted by court-martial until 1782, lie 
retired to Virginia till 1790, when ho emancipated 
his slaves, and settled in New Yoik. He died 
there, 10th April 1806. 

Gatling, Richard Jordan (1818-1908), born 
in Hertford county, North Carolina, studied 
medicine but never practised, and is known for 
various inventions, especially the Gatling gun 
(1801-62), a revolving battory gun, with ten 
•parallel barrels, firing 1200 shots a minute. 

Gatti, Bernardino (c. 1495-1576), religious 
painter, was born at Pavia, and died at Parma. 

Gatty, Maroaret. See Ewing. 

Gauden, John (1605-62), born at Mayland 
vicarage, Essex, from Bury St Edmunds school 
passed to St John’s College, Cambridge, studied 
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also at Oxford, took his D.D., and became vicar 
of Chippenham in 1040, Dean of Booking in 1041, 
master of the Temple in 1G59, and Bishop of 
Exeter m 1600, of Worcester in 1002. He claimed 
authorship of Eikon Basilike See Edward 
Almack’s Bibliography of the King's Bool (1S90). 

Gauguin, Paul (1848-1903), Fiench post-im- 
pressionist painter, in middle age abandoned 
bank work nml a family foi painting, vie de 
Bohhne, and the South Seas. [Go-gnu^.] 

Gaunt, John of. See John of Gaunt. 

Gauss, Johann Karl Friedrich (1777-1855), 
mathematician, born at Brunswick, m 1801 
published an impoitant work on the theory 
of numbers. In astronomy he invented new 
methods for the calculation of the mbits of 
planets, Ac.; arid, appointed in 1S07 pioiessoi of 
Mathematics and director of the obscivatory at 
Gottingen, he issued his Tlieona Motus Curpomm 
Ccelestium (1809). In 1821 lie was appointed to 
conduct the trigonometi ical smvoy ot Hanover, 
and to measure an aic of the meridian, and foi his 
work invented a heliograph. In 1833 appeared 
his Intensitus Vis Magneticie Ter test ns; and m 
conjunction with Weber ho invented the declina- 
tion needle and a magnetometer. In applied 
mathematics he investigated the passage ol light 
through a system of lenses in Dioptnsche, U liter • 
suchungen (1840). See works by Waltorshausen 
(1860) and Schering (1887). [ftouws.] 

Gaussen, Franqois Louis (1790-1863), Reformed 
theologian, was born and died at Geneva, having 
been pastor at Satigny near that city until his dis- 
missal in 1881 by the State Council for his share 
in the Societe iSvangelique, founded to revive 
Calvinism. From 1836 till his retirement m 1857 
he taught in a newly-founded evangelical college. 
His defence of plenary inspiration, Im Thdo- 
pneustie (1840), became popular in England and 
Ameiica, as also a work on the canon of 
Scupture (I860). [Goas-Aonfl'.] 

Gautier, Tii£ophilk, poet and novelist, born 
at Tariies, Aug. 31, 1811, from painting tinned to 
literature, and became an extieme ‘romanticist.’ 
In 1830 lie published his hist long poem, Albcilus ; 
in 1832 the stiiking Covtidie <le la Moit His 
poetry reached its highest m fimaux el Canties 
(1856). In 1835 appealed lus celebiated novel, 
Mademoiselle de Maupm , with its defiant pie face. 
He wrote many other novels and masteily slioit 
stories— Les Jeuvc-trance (1833), Fortumo (1838), 
Une Ixu me du Diable (1839), Militona (1847), La 
Peau de Tigre (1852), Jettatuia (1857), Le Cap i lain* 
Fracasse (1863), La Belle Jenny (18651, Spirite (1 860), 
&c. His theatucal cnticisms were collected as 
L'llistoire de VArt Dramatique en trance (1859); 
his articles on the Salon form perhaps tlm best 
history of the FiqwcIi ait of his day. Capi ice* 
et Zigzags , Constantinople , Voyage en Russie, and 
Voyagq en Espagne contain delightful tiavel 
sketches. Gautier died at Neuilly, Oct. 23, 1872. 
Other works were an enlarged edition of Ins 
Emaux et Camies (1872); Les Grotesques (1844), on 
16th and 17th century writers ; tlonort de Balzac 
(1858); Mtnagerie Intime of informal 
autobiography ; lhstoxie dn Romantisme (1872); 
and the posthumous woiks, Portiaits et Souvenirs 
Littiraires (1875), and L'Orient (1877). See woiks 
byBergerat(1878), Spoelbach de Lovenjoul (1887), 
Maximo du Camp (trans 1893).— His daughter, 
Judith Gautier (1850-1917), was a member of 
the Acad6mie Goncourt, Chevalier de la Legion 
d'Honneur, and wrote novels, plays, poems, and 
translations. See study by R. de Gounnont 
(1904). [Goat-yay.] 


Gavarni, Paul (1801-66), whose proper name 
was Sulpice Guillaume Chevalier, was bom at 
Paris, and *0111 an engineering draughtsman 
became a caricaturist for Les Gens du Moiule 
and IjC Charivari. At first he ridiculed the fol- 
lies of the Faiisians with good-humoured irony; 
but later a deep earnestness showed itself m hm 
pioductions. After a visit to London in 1819, 
ho repioduced 111 7/ lllusti ation the scenes of 
degradation he had there witnessed. Gavarm 
illustrated several books, notably Sue’s Juif 
Fnant, Bal/ac's woiks, and the French trans- 
lation of Hoffmann’s tales. A collection of his 
diauings, QZuvres Chome <?, appealed m 1845-48, 
with text by Jauin, Gautier, Balzac, and others. 
A second collection, Perlrs et Parures , appeared 
111 1850. See studies by Duplessis (1876), Gou- 
couit (1879), and Forgues (1887). [Ga-var-nee.] 

Gavazzi, Alf.shandro (1809-89), born at Bo- 
logna, became a monk of the Barnabite order, 
and was appointed professoi of Rhetoric at 
Naples. O 11 the accession of Pins IX. Gavazzi 
supported the liberal policy that inauguiated 
his leign ; he laboured m Rome to spread poli- 
tical enlightenment, ami was made chaplain to a 
body of papal troops On the establishment of 
the republic at Rome, ho was appointed almoner- 
111 -chief to the national army ; on the fall of 
Rome he escaped to England, wlieie lie became 
head of the (Protestant) Italian Fieo Church. lie 
was with Garibaldi at Palermo in 1860, and fiom 
1870 lived mostly m Italy. He died at Rome. 
[CiVmf'zec.l 

Gaveston, Piers de. See Edward IT. 

Gay, Delphi nis. See Girardin. 

Gay, John, born at Barnstaple in 16S5, was ap- 
prenticed to a London silk-mercer, but soon took 
to letteis for a livelihood. In 1708 lie published 
his Hist poem, Wine, and 111 1711 a pamphlet on 
the Pi emit State of ’ it Appointed secietary to 
the Duchess of Monmouth (1712), he m 1713 dedi- 
cated to Pope the geoigic, Jin nil sports. In 1714 
ho published The Fan and The Shepherd's Week, 
ami accompanied Lord Claiendon, envoy to 
Hanover, as secretaiy. At Anne’s death he 
wiote a poem on the now ly-ai rived Princess of 
Wales. What d’ye Call It* (1715) was called ‘a 
tiagi-comi-xiastoial faice.’ I'nvia, a clevei pic- 
tuie of town life, came next, and later he bore 
the blame of Thao Honrs after Marriage (1717), 
a play 111 which Pope and Arbuthnot had the 
huger pait. In 1720 he published his poems by 
subscription, clearing £1000 , but this and some 
South Sea stock vanished in the crash of 1720. 
In 1724 he produced The Captues. a tragedy, uml 
in 1727 the fir-.t series of Ins popular Fables But 
Ins gieatest success was The Bcggai’s Opera { 1728), 
the outcome ot a suggestion made by Swift in 
1716. Its popularity was extraordinary ; it ran 
sixty- two nights, and by the thirty-sixth Gay 
had netted over £700 ; forthwith he set about a 
sequel, Polly, which was prohibited, but which in 
book form brought in £1200. After this he lived 
chiefly with the Duke and Duchess of Queens* 
berry, the kindest of lus many patrons In 1732 
he came from their house at Amcsbnry m Wilt- 
shire to London, probably about his opera Achilles 
(produced jiosthumously m 1733), and here died 
suddenly, 4th December 1732. He was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. Amiable, indolent, and 
luxurious. Gay was a charming sonjs-writer, 
witness ‘Black-eyed Susan ’ The lieggaVs 0»eru, 
revived in 1920, lan till 1929. See Undeilnirs 
edition of his Poetical Woiks (1S98); editions 111 
1921-22 ; and Melville’s Life and Letteis (1921). 
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G&y&ngos, Pascual de (1809-97), Arabic scholar 
and archivist, born at Seville, died in London. 

Gay-Lussac, Joseph Louis, chemist, and physi- 
cist, was born 0th December 1778 at St Leonard 
in Haute Vienne. From the Polytechnic School 
he passed in 1801 to the department of Pouts et 
Chauss6es, and began a senes of lesearches on 
vapour, temperature, and terrestrial magnetism. 
In 1808 he made the impoitant discovery of the 
law of volumes; in 1809 became professor of 
Chemistry at the Polytechnic, and from 1832 in 
the Jardln des Plantes He was the Hist form 
synthetically the liydriodic and iodic acids ; and 
in 1815 he succeeded in isolating cyanogen His 
investigations on sulphui ic acid, the manufacture 
of the bleaching chlondes, the centesimal alcohol- 
ometer, and the assaying of silver ate also im- 
portant. In 1818 he became superintendent of 
the government manufactory of gunpowder, and 
in 1829 chief assayer to the mint. In 1839 he 
was made a peer of France. He died 9th May 
1850. His works include L’ Analyse de VAn 
Atmosphenque (1804), Couts de Physique (1827), 
and Legons de Clnmie (1828). [Gay Lecs-sak'.} 

Gaza, Theodorus (1398-1478), one of the 
earliest to revive Greek learning in the West, was 
born at Thessalonica, fled about 1444 before the 
Turks to Italy, and became teacher of Greek at 
Ferrara, next of philosophy at Rome Cardinal 
Bessanon obtained for him a small benefice m 
Calabria. His principal work was a Greek giam- 
mar(1495). He translated into Latin poi turns of 
Aristotle, Theophrastus, St Chrysostom, &c. 

Gebhardt, Oskar von (1844-1900), boi n at Wes- 
enberg, Esthoma, from 1893 was unueisity libra- 
rian at Leipzig With Hanmek, &c., he edited 
the Apostolic Fathers and other ancient texts. 

Gdbhart, iSmile (1839-1908), French historian, 
liteiary critic, and Academician (1904). 

Ged, William (1690-1749), an Ediubuigh gold- 
smith, the inventor, about 1725, of stereotyping. 
He was commissioned by Cambridge Umveisity 
to stei cotype prayei -books and bibles, but unfair 
treatment by his paitner, a London typotoundei , 
and the jealousy of the workmen, compelled him 
to abandon the enterprise and return to Edin- 
burgh (1733). See Memoir by Nichols (1781) 

Geddes, Alexander, LL.D. (1787-1802), born 
in Rathven parish, BaufFslnre, and educated for 
a priest at Paris (1758-64), m 1709 took a cure of 
souls at Auchinhalrig, Banffslme, where his sym- 
pathy with local Protestants led to his dismissal 
(1780). He went to London, and, hy Loid Petie’u 
help, carried on a new translation of the Bible for 
the use of English Catholics (3 vols. 1792-1800). 
See Life by Dr Mason Good (1803). — His bi other, 
John (1735-99), from 1779 was a bishop at Edin- 
burgh. [Ged' des ; g hard.] 

Geddes, Andrew (1783-1844), painter (A.R.A. 
1881) and etcher, was born at Edinburgh, but 
studied and lived mostly in Loudon. 

Geddes, Sir Eric, born 1876 in India and 
educated in Edinburgh, engaged m lumbeiing, 
Ac., in southern U.S.A., railway work in Anienca, 
India, and England, became Director-general of 
Military Rys. 1916-1 7. Knighted 1916, P.C.,G C.B., 
G.B.E., First Lord of the Admiralty 1917, a member 
of the War Cabinet 1918, he was Minister of Trans- 
port in 1919-21. — His brother, Sir Auckland 
Geddes, P.C., professor of Anatomy, M‘GiU 
Univ., Canada, field various ministerial offices 
ere going to Washington as ambassador (1920-24). 
Geddes, Jbnnt, a vegetable-seller wbo is said 


to have hurled her folding-stool, with objurga- 
tions, at the head of Dean Hanna when he began 
the collect in St Giles’s Kirk at Edinburgh on 
Sunday, 23d July 1637. For this famous exploit 
there is no evidence beyond an early and per- 
sistent tradition. Sydserf in 1661 mentions * the 
immortal Jenet Geddes’ as having burned ‘her 
leather chair of state’ in a Restoration bonfire, and 
the story appears in full detail in Phillips’ con- 
tinuation of Baker’s Chronicle (1660), Her name 
is also given as Mein and Hamilton. See Sir 
J. Cameron Lees’ St Giles ' , Edinburgh (1889). 

Geddes, Patrick, biologist, born at Peith, 2d 
Oct. 1854, studied m London and abroad; hi 
1883-1920 he was piofexsoi of Botany at Dundee ; 
thereafter professoi of Sociology and Civics at 
BombayUmversity. His aim is to moialise evolu- 
tion and cany principles from biology into history 
and sociology. Besides important ai tides in the 
encyclopaedias and journals, he has written 
Chapters m Modern Botany and (with J. A. Thom- 
son) The Evolution of Sex; and he is identified 
with schemes of town planning, Keltic publish- 
ing, and social, academic, and economic reform. 

Geefs, Willem (1806-83), sculptor, was born at 
Antwerp, and died m Brussels. 

Geeraerts. See Gheeraerts. 

Geffroy, Mathicu Auguste (1820-95), historian, 
was born m Paris, and died at Bievre, Seine-et- 
Oise, having m 1874 been elected to the Academy. 

Gogenbaur, Karl (1826-1903), comparative 
anatomist, was born atWurzbuig, and leeeived 
a chair at Jena m 1855, at Heidelberg in 1873. 
His chief works are Compaiative A natoviy (trails, 
by Bell and Ray Lanlcester, 1878) and Human 
Anatomy (1883) [Gay’-gen-bowr.] 

Geibel, Emanuel von (1815-84), poet, born at 
Liibeck, studied at Bonn, and in 1838-39 was at 
Athens as tutor in the family of the Russian 
amliassador. In 1843 he received a pension from 
the king of Prussia, and in 1852 became honorary 
professor of ^Esthetics at Munich, whence m 1868 
lie retired to Lubeck. He made many transla- 
tions from the Greek poets, and in 1840 published 
Ins own Gedichte. Other wot ks were translations 
of Spanish songs and romances, the tragedies 
of Brunehild (1857) and Sophonisbe (1868), and 
another volume of poems (1864). See Lives by 
Gaedertz(lS86), Litzmann(1887), Kleibomei (1910). 

Geiger, Abraham (1810-74), Jewish scholar, 
was born at Frankfort-on-Main, studied at Hei- 
delberg and Bonn, and was rabbi successively at 
Wiesbaden, Breslau, Frankfort, and Berlin. He 
wrote on biblical criticism (offending the most 
conservative Jews), and edited a theological 
magazine ; but his principal work is Das Juden- 
thnm und seine Geschichte (1864-65). See Life by 
Schreiber (1880). [GVger; g's both hard.] 

Geiger, Lazarus (1829-70), philologist, was 
born at Frankfort, and in 1861 became teacher in 
the Jewish school there. Ills principal works 
are Spmche und Vernunft (1868-72) and Ursprung 
der Sprache (1869; 2d ed. 1878). See Lives by 
Peschier (1871) and Rosenthal (18? 4). 

Geijer, Eric Gustaf, Swedish historian, was 
born at Ransater in Vermland, January 12, 1783. 
Beginning to lecture at Upsala in 1810, he shortly 
afterwards obtained a post in the office of the 
National Archives, and m 1817 became professor 
of History at Upsala. He published a very 
important series of works, edited ancient texts, 
and wrote many poems. During the last ten 
years of his life Geijer took an active part in 
politics. He died at Stockholm, 23d April 1847. 
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See memoir prefixed to his collected works (18 
vols. 1849-60 ; new ed. 1873-82) [Vi'-er.] 

Geikle, Sir Archibald, geologist, born at 
Edinburgh, 28th December 1835, and educated 
at the High School and university, in 1865 was 
appointed to the Geological Survey ; m 1807 be- 
came director of the Survey in Scotland ; from 
1870 to 1881 was professor of Geology at Edin- 
burgh ; and was (1882-1901) director-general of the 
Survey of the United Kingdom, and head of the 
Geological Museum, London. Knighted (1891), 
K.C.B. (1907), O.M. (1914), he was president of 
the Royal Society 1908-13. Among his works 
are The Scenery of Scotland viewed in connection 
with its Physical Geology (1865 ; 3d ed. 1901); 
Memoir of Sir R. Murchison (1874) ; Textbook of 
Geology (1882 ; 4th ed. 1903) ; Memoir of Sir A. C. 
Ramsay (1895) ; Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain 
(1897); Founders of Geology (1897; 2d ed. 1906); 
Annals of the Royal Society Club (1917), and an 
Autobiography (1924) He died Nov. 10, 1924 — 
His brother, James Geikie, LL D. (1839-1915), 
geologist, bom at Edmbuigh, served on the 
Geological Survey of Scotland from 1861, and 
waspiofessor of Geology at Edinburgh, 1882-1914. 
Among his works are The Great Ice Age (1874 ; 3d 
ed. 1894) ; Prehistoric Europe (1880) ; Outlines of 
Geology (1836); Fragments of Earth-lore (1893); 
Earth Sculpture (1898) ; Structural and Field Geology 
(1905; 3d ed. 1912); Mountains (1913) ; Antiquity 
of Man m Europe (1914). See memoir by Newbigin 
and Flett (1917). [Geek'eh; g haul.] 

Geiler von Kaisersberg, Johannes ( 1 445-1510), 
born at Scliaffliausen, in 1478 became preacher 
in Strasburg Cathedral. He left many earnest, 
witty, and original works, mainly devotional. 

Geissler, Heinrich (1814-79), inventor of 
chemical apparatus, settled at Bonn in 1854. 

GelasluB I., an African by birth, bocame popo 
in 492, and was one of tho earliest bishops of 
Rome to assert the supremacy ot the papal chair. 
He repressed Pelagiamsm, renewed the ban 
against the oriental patriarch, drove out the 
Manicha?ans from Rome, wrote against the Euty- 
cluans and Nestorians, and died in 496 — Gelasius 
II., formerly John of Gaeta, was cardinal and 
chancellor under Urban II. and Paschal II., anti 
on the death of the latter in 1118 was chosen pope 
by the party hostile to the Emperor Henry V. 
Gelasius fled befoie the advancing imperialists 
to Gaeta, and excommunicated Henry and Gre- 
gory VIII., the antipope lie had set up Shortly 
after he was able to return to Rome, but m the 
same autumn had to flee to France, where he died 
at the monastery of Cluny, 29th January 1119. 

Geldorp, George (c. 1590-1660), a portrait- 
painter, born either at Cologne or Antwerp, who 
settled in EnglaiyLabout 1663. 

Gell, Sir William (1777-1836), born at nopton, 
Derbyshire, graduated from Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1798, and became a fellow of Emmanuel. 
He devoted himself to antiquarian research, ami 
published works on the topography of Troy (1804), 
Ithaca (1808), Pompeii (1817-32), and Rome (1834) ; 
itineraries of Greece (1810), tho Mi rea (1817), and 
Attica (1817) ; and a Journey in the Morea (1823). 
He diea at Naples. 

GeU6e. See Claude Lorraine. 

Gellert, Christian FOrchtegott (1715-69), 
poet and moralist, bom at Halnichen, Saxony, 
was educated at Leipzig, and in 1751 became a 
professor there. He revolted against current 
pedantry, and thus pioneered the way for Goethe 
and Schiller. His writings, fables, tales, hymns, 
96 


&c., were collected in 10 vols (1774; new ed. 
1867). See Life by Doring (1833) [Gellert ; g hard.) 

Gellius, Aulus, a 2d century Latin author, 
supposed to 4iave been born at Rome, and to 
have practised law there, after studying philos- 
ophy at Athens. IDs Nodes Atticce is a medley 
on language, antiquities, history, and literature, 
in 20 books, of which the 8th is wanting. It con- 
tains many extracts irom lost Greek and Latin 
authors. The best editiou is by Hertz (1883-85). 

Gelon, tyrant of Gela fiom 491 b c., made him- 
self m 485 master of Syracuse, whence his influ- 
ence soon extended over the half of Sicily. 
He infused to aid tho Greeks against Xerxes ; 
defeated the Carthaginians at Himera (480); and 
died, popular and beloved, in 478. 

Gelzer, Heinrich (1813-89), Swiss historian, 
was born at Schaffhausen, and from 1852 lived at 
Basel See sketch by F. Curtius (Gotha, 1892). 

Gendron, Auguste (1818-81), historical painter, 
was bom and died m Paris. [Zhonvdron#.] 

Genevieve, St (r. 424-512), the pationess of 
Pans, was botn at Nan ten o near Paris, and taking 
the veil, acquired an extraordinary leputation for 
sanctity, increased by her assurance that Attila 
and his Huns would not touch Pans, and by 
an expedition for the relief of the starving city 
during Childeric’s Frankish invasion. In 460 she 
built a chinch over the tomb of St Denis, where 
she lieiself was buned. See Lives by Lcfeme 
(2d ed. 1861) and Vidteu (18b3) [Zhayn-v yehv.] 

Genga, Girolamo (c. 1476-1551), architect and 
religious painter, was born and died at Urbmo. — 
His son, Bariolommeo (1518-58), bom at Cescna, 
was a sculptor and engineer as well. 

Genghis Khan, Mongol conqueror, was born in 
1162, a little to tho SE. of Lake Baikal, the son 
of a Mongol chief Called at thirteen to succeed 
his father, he had to struggle hard for years 
against hostile tril s. His ambition awakening 
with Ins continued success, he spent six years m 
.subjugating the Nanuans, between Lake Balkhash 
and the Irtish, and m completing Tangut, south 
of tho Desert of Gobi From the Turkish Uigurs, 
who voluntarily submitted, the Mongols derived 
their civilisation, alphabet, and laws. In 1206 he 
dropped Ins namo Teimijm for that of Genghis 
(Jiugis or Cliingisj Khan, ‘Very Mighty Ruler;' 
m 1211 overran the empne of Noith China ; and 
in 1217 eonquei ed and annexed the Kara-Chitai 
empire from Lake Balkhash to Tibet. In 1218 
he attacked the poweiful empire of Kharezm, 
bounded by the Javaites, Indus, Persian Gulf, 
and Caspian ; took Bokhara, Samarkand, Kharezm 
(now Khiva), and other chief cities; and re- 
turned home m 1225. Two of Genghis’ lieuten- 
ants penetrated north wards from the southern 
shore of the Caspian through Georgia into 
southern Russia and the Crimea, everywhere 
i outing and slaying, and returned by way of 
the Volga. Meanwhile m the far east another of 
his generals had completed the conquest of all 
northern China (1217-23) except Honan. After a 
few months’ rest Genghis set out to chastise the 
king of Tangut ; and, after thoroughly subdu- 
ing the country, died on 18th August 1227. 
Genghis was not only a warrior and conqueror, 
but a skilful administrator and ruler; he not 
only conquered empires stretching from the 
Black Sea to tho Pacific, but organised them into 
states which outlasted the short span that usually 
measures the life of Asiatic sovereignties. See 
Howorth’s History of the Mongols (1876) and R. 
K. Douglas’ Life ofJcnghiz Khan (1877). 
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Genlis, Stephanie F$licit£ Ducrest de St 
Aubin, Comtesse de, was born at ChampcOri 
near Autum 25th January 1746, at sixteen was 
married to the Comte de Genlis, and in 1770 was 
made lady-ilj-waiting to the Dqohesse de Charties, 
to whose husband, Orleans ‘Egalit6,’ she became 
mistress, and to their children ‘governor.’ 
Madame de Genlis wrote many works for her 
ptipils, including Thedtre dlhlucation (1779-80), 
a collection of short comedies; Annates de la 
Vertu (1781); Ad'de et Theodotc, on IMtres stir 
V Education (1782); and Lcs Veillees du Chdteau 
(1784). At the Revolution she took the liberal 
side, but was ultimately compelled to seek refuge 
(1708) in Switzeiland and Germany. When Bona- 
parte became consul slie returned (1799) to Pans, 
and received a pension. She died 31st December 
1880. Among her ninety volumes are the romance 
MdUe. de Clermont (1802), Memoites Inert Us s ur le 
XVIII. Steele et la Revolution Frangaisc (1825), 
and Diners du Bai on d’Holbach See books by Bon- 
komme (1885) and Harmand (1912), and Austin 
Dobson's Four Frenchwomen (1890). [ZhonP-leeee,] 

Genserio, or Gaiseric, king of the Vandals, 
was an illegitimate son of Godigisel, who led the 
Vandals in their invasion of Gaul ; in 427 he suc- 
ceeded his half-brother Gunderic. Invited by 
Bonifocius, Count of Africa, Gensenc crossed 
over from Spain to Numidia in 429, captured 
and sacked Hippo (480), seized Carthage (439), 
and made it the capital of his now dominions. 
He quickly built up a formidable maritime 
power, and his fleets carried the terror of Ins 
name as far as the Peloponnesus. A bigoted 
Arian, he persecuted orthodox Catholics with 
ferocious cruelty. Eudoxia, tho widow of 
Valeri timan III., eagor for revenge upon her 
husband’s murderer Maximus, invited Gensenc 
to Rome. The Vandal fleet sailed for the Tiber ; 
the city was taken (455), and given up to a 
fourteen days’ sack. On leaving Genseiic carried 
off with linn the empress and her two daughters, 
one of whom became the wife of his son Hunenc. 
The empire in 457 and 408 sent out fleets against 
the Vandals to avenge the indignities it had 
suffered, both of which were defeated. Gensenc 
died in 477, m the possession of all Ins conquests, 
the greatest of the Vandal kings. 

Gent, Thomas (1693-1778), a York printer, 
‘poet,’ and topographer, bom in Dublin. See his 
Autobiography, edited by Joseph Hunter (1832). 

Gentile da Fabriano. See Fabriano. 

Gentllesohi, Orazio (1568-1647), painter, like 
his daughter Artemisia (1590— c 1642), was born 
at Pisa, and settled in England in 1026. 

Gentill, Alberico (1552-1608), a voluminous 
writer on international law, politics, &c., was 
born at Sangenesio in the March of Ancona, and, 
exiled as a heretic, in 1580 settled in England. 

Gentz, Friedrich von (1764-1832), born at 
Breslau, in 1780 entered tho public service of 
Prussia, but in 1802 exchanged into that of 
Austria ; he wrote bitterly against Napoleon. 
An adherent from 1810 of Metternicli, at the Con- 
gress of Vienna in 1814 he was first secretary, as 
also in subsequent conferences. His writings are 
distinguished for elegance. The theoiist and 

S ractical exponent Of 'Balance of Power* in 
lurope, he received liberal douceurs from various 
foreign governments* See studies by Schmidt- 
Weissenfels (1889), Mendelssohn-Bartholdy (1867), 
Fournier (1880), A. E. deC16ry(Par. 1917). fgrliard.] 
Gentz, Wilhblm (1822-90), painter of Oriental 
subjects, born at Neqruppln* died at Berlin, 


Geoffrey of Monmouth (c. 1100-54), chronicler, 
about 1140 became Archdeacon of Llandaff, and 
was consecrated Bishop of St Asaph in 1162. 
His Cluonicon sive Historia Britonuvi , composed 

levious to 1147, possesses little value as history, 

ut has profoundly influenced English literature. 
Its author professes to have merely translated 
from a Welsh Histoiy of the Kings of Britain, 
found in Brittany, but the lhsloria is really a 
masterpiece of the creative imagination working 
on materials found in Gildas, Nennius, and other 
chroniclers, as well as early legends. It was 
translated into Norman - Fiencli by Geoffrey 
Gaimar c. 1147-50, and by Wace {IA Romans ae 
Brut) with new matter c. 1155. Layamon’s Brut 
(c. 1205) was an English paraphrase of Wace, 
and Robert of Gloucester’s Chronicle was a 
rhymed paraphrase of the same, which helped 
to make Geoffrey’s legends widely known. The 
stones of King Lear and Cymbeline, the pro- 
phecies of Merlin, and the legend of Arthur in 
the fotm wo know, owe their origin to Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, who still influences us in Malory, 
Drayton, Shakespeare, Spenser, Milton, Tenny- 
son, Swinburne, and Morns. A Yorkshire monk, 
William of Newburgh, denounced Geoffrey in his 
own time as having ‘lied saucily and shame- 
lessly,’ and Giraldus Cambrensis distinctly speaks 
of the book as fabulous Geoffrey’s Chronicle 
was first printed in 1508. An English translation 
by Aaron Thompson appeared in 1718 and in 
1848, and one by Sebastian Evans iu 1908. 

Geoflfrin, Mahie Thermae, nke Rodet (1699- 
1777), boin in Pans, was married at fifteen to a 
rich citizen, who died soon after, leaving her an 
immense fortune. She had a genuine love of 
learning and art, and her salon became a rendez- 
vous of the men of letters and artists of Paris, 
especially the philosophes. Towards the publica- 
tion of tho Encyclopedic she contributed over 
100,000 francs. See book by J. Aldis (1906). 

Geoffroy Saint - Hilaire, Etienne, born at 
Etampes, 15th April 1772, in 1793 became pro- 
fessor of Zoology m the Museum of Natural 
History at Pans, and began the great zoological 
collection at the Jardm des Plantes. In 1798 
lie formed one of the scientific commission that 
accompanied Bonaparte to Egypt; in 1807 was 
made a member of the Academy of Sciences ; 
m 1809 was appointed professor of Zoology in 
the Faculty of Scionces. He died 19th June 1844. 
He endeavoured to establish the unity of plan in 
organic structure , and he raised teratology to a 
science, principally m his Philosophic Anatomique 
(1818-201. Ho also wrote L’Histoire Naturelle des 
Mammijbcs (1820-42) with F. Cuvier; Philosophic 
Zooloyiquc (1830) ; and ludes Progressives d'un 
Naturuliste (1835). See Life (1847) by his son 
Isidore ; also De Quatrefages's Iianibles of a 
Naturalist (1863), and Ducrotay de Blainville’s 
Cuvier et Geoffroy Saint-II ilaire (1890). — His son 
Isidore, born in Paris, 16th December 1805, 
became assistant-naturalist at the zoological 
museum in 1824, and professor of Zoology in 
the Faculty of Sciences in 1850. He too made a 
special study of teratology, publishing in 1882-87 
a work on monstrous forms. The results of hia 
investigations on the domestication of foreigi 
animals in France appeared in Domestication et 
Naturalisation des Animaux Utiles (1854). In 
1852 he published the first volume of a Histoirs 
Gcnkrale des Bkgnes Organiqu.es , but died 10th 
November 1861, before completing tho third 
volume. Ho was a strong advocate of the use 
of horse-flesh as human food. 
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George, St, according to the Acta Sanctorum , 
was nobly born in Cappadocia, became a distin- 

f uished soldier, and was tortured and put to 
eath by Diocletian at Nicomedia, April 23, 803. 
By many writers, as by Gibbon, he has been 
confounded with the turbulent Arian, George of 
Cappadocia, who after a troubled life as army 
contractor and tax-gatherer became Archbishop 
of Alexandria, and five years later was torn in 
pieces by a furious mob. The St George of the 
Eastern Church was no doubt a real personage of 
an earlier date than George of Cappadocia, but 
beyond this nothing is known of him, and his 
name was early obscured by fable. The famous 
story of his fight with the dragon is first found 
in Voragme's Ugenda Aureu. The Crusades gave 
a great impetus to his cultus; many chivalrous 
orders assumed him as their patron ; ami he was 
adopted as tutelary saint by England, Aragon, 
and Portugal. In 1348 Edward III. founded St 
George’s Chapel, Windso'r, and in 1344 the Order 
of the Garter was instituted 
George I. was born at Hanover, 28th March 
1660. Ho was the eldest son of Ernest Augustus 
of Hanover, and of Sophia, fifth (but only Prot- 
estant) daughter of Elizabeth (q.v.) of Bolivia, 
so a great-grandson of James I. of England ; ami 
on Queen Anne’s death, 1st August 1714, he was 
proclaimed, according to the Act of Settlement, 
King of Great Britain and Ireland He had been 
Elector of Hanover since 1698, and had com- 
manded the imperial forces in the Marlborough 
wars. In 1682 he married his cousin, the Princess 
Dorothea of Zell. Twelve years later he obtained 
a divorce on the ground of her intrigue with 
Count Konigsmark (q.v ), and impnsoned her in 
the castle ot Alilden, whore she died 2d November 
1726. But while punishing his consort for her 
frailty, he himself lived openly with mistresses 
George was supported by the Whigs, and openly 
partial to them, while he hated the Tones and 
Jacobites, who clung to the banished House of 
Stewart Bolmgbroko and the Duke of Ormond, 
flying to France, were impoached, with Oxford, 
who had stayed behind. In Scotland a Jacobite 
rising, headed by the Earl of Mar, took place in 
1715; the battle of Shoriffmuir on 13th Novem- 
ber, though indecisive, dispirited the rebels, who 
afterwards dispersed. Another body matched 
into England, but at Preston laid down their 
anns ; of these Lords Derwentwater and Ken- 
mure were executed. In 1716 parliament passed 
the Septennial Act, to postpone by four years 
the accession of the Tories to power. The failure 
of the South Sea Company in 1720 brought the 
nation to the veige of anarchy, from which it 
was saved by Walpole’s genius. A quarrel with 
Spam in 1726 led to^n unsuccessful expedition 
against her American possessions, and a fruitless 
attempt on Gibraltar by the Spaniards. George 
took little part in the government of tho country, 
the actual ruler being Sir Robert Walpole. His 
affections remained with Hanover, and it was 
his delight to live thero as much as possible. 
He died suddenly at Osnabrilek, on his way 
thither, 10th June 1727. Lady Wortley Montagu 
styles George I. ‘ an honest blockhead ; ’ Carlyle, 
on the other hand, thinks him, in spite of ap- 
pearances, a man of more human faculty, ‘ chiefly 
of an inarticnlato kind,’ than he generally gets 
credit for. He was a useful figure-head In a 
constitutional government, and rendered greater 
service than he may have intended to the coun- 
try which adopted him. See the Histories of 
Stanhope, Hallam, Lecky, &c. ; ths Stuart Papers; 
Code’s Life of Walpole; Morley's Walpole (1889); 


M'Carthy's Four Georges (1884-1901) ; L. Melville's 
First George in Hanover and England (1908). 

George II.. born 10th November 1688, suc- 
ceeded his lather as Elector of Hanover and King 
of Great Britain and Ireland m 1727, having been 
declared Prince of Wales in 1714. In 1705 he 
had married Caroline of Anspach (1688-1787). 
Though George interfered more in the govern- 
ment of the country than his father had done, 
the policy pursued during the first half of the 
reign was that of Walpole. In 1737 a quarrel 
with Spam resulted m the capture of Portobelo 
by Admiral Vernon, and the loss of 20,000 
men m an attempt on Cartagena. In 1742 
Britain was drawn into the war of the Austrian 
succession, principally on account of the sup- 
posed danger to Geoige’s Hanoverian posses- 
sions On 16th June 1743 the British and 
Hanovenans gained the battle of Dettmgen, at 
which Geoige was present, the last occasion on 
which a Bntisli sovereign commanded an army 
m the field. In May 1745 the Duke of Cumber- 
land, the king’s second son, was defeated at 
Fontonoy by the French under Marshal Saxo. 
After nine years of warfare, m which neither 
country gained any substantial advantage, peace 
was concluded at Aix-la-Chapelle m 1748. Mean- 
while m 1745-46 Prince Charles Edward (see 
STrwAKT) had landed in Scotland, and after 
some transient successes been utterly defeated 
b) Cumberland at Culloden. Although a nomi- 
nal peace existed at home between Fiance 
and Britain, m India Clivo gamed various vic- 
tones over the French, culminating in that of 
Plassey in 1757, which laid the foundation of our 
Indian empire. In tho same vear Britain joined 
Prussia in the ‘Seven Years r War,’ m order to 
piotect Hanover. She suffered reverses on the 
Continent; but the brilliant capture of Quebec 
by General Wolfe m q>tember 1759 lesulted in 
Canada becoming a British possession. George 
II died suddenly at Kensington, 25th October 
1760. He had no conspicuous virtues, and his 
worst vice was that common to his father, a 
propensity for nusti esses Britain advanced 
under his reign, the earlier years of it, according 
to Ilallam, ‘the most prosperous period that 
England had ever known ’ See the Histones of 
England by Stanhope and Lecky; Memoirs of 
the Reign of George II., by Hervey; Dodington’s 
Diary ; Horace Walpole’s Memoirs of the last Ten 
Years of George II. ; McCarthy's Four Georges (1884- 
1901) j Lucas’s George II. aiid his Ministers (1910). 

George III was the eldest son of Frederick 
Lewis, Prmce of Wales (1707-51). and was born 
in London, 4th June 1738 His father hav ing pre- 
deceased him, ho in 1760 succeeded his grand- 
father, George II., as King of Gieat Britain and 
Ireland and Elector of Hanover (King from 1815) 
He was tho first of the House of Brunswick who 
commanded general respect on becoming sover- 
eign, and at the outset he conciliated all classes 
of Ins subjects. On 8tli September 1761 be 
married Charlotte Sophia (q.v.), Princess of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz. Four or five years befoio 
he is said to have had a daughter by Hannah 
Lightfoot, a Quakeress, and to have manied her; 
it is less open to doubt that, after ascending the 
throne, he wished to marry Lady Sarah Lennox. 
Eager to govern as well as reign, George felt 
certain that his own way was the right one, and 
that were it followed all would go well ; hence 
friction soon arose between him and his people. 
Pitt was the popular idol ; but tho king dis- 
liked Pitt and his policy, and the Earl of Bute 
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beoame prime-minister in May 1762 in the place 
of the Duke of Newcastle. If Bute had been a 
strong ipan he might have justified his promotion, 
but, timid and incompetent, he succumbed in 
April 1763 to the clamour evoked by the un- 
popular treaty of peace with France and Spam. 
During the two years* administration of Gren- 
ville. nis successor, the first attempt to tax 
the American colonies was made. The repeal of 
the obnoxious Stamp Act, but accompanied by a 
declaration of the right of Great Britain to tax 
the colonists, took place during the premiership 
of Rockingham, who held office for eleven months. 
The Earl of Chatham, who followed him, held office 
for fourteen months, and the Duke of Grafton for 
three years. In Lord Nortli George III. found a 
minister after his own heart, and North remained 
at the head of the government from 1770 till 1782. 
During his administration the American colonies, 
exasperated at renewed attempts at taxation, 
proclaimed (4th July 1776) and achieved their 
independence, the treaty of peace with Great 
Britain being signed in February 1783. The de- 
termination of the king not to grant any conces- 
sions to those whom he deemed rebels caused the 
struggle to be much protracted. Lord North was 
succeeded by Rockingham, who died after three 
months in office. Among his colleagues were 
Fox, Burke, and Sheridan, whom George detested, 
and who, when Lord Shelburne took Rockingham’s 
place, refused to serve with him ; but he secured 
William Pitt as Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The friends of Fox and the followers of Loid 
North overthrew Shelburne in ten months ; and 
the Duke of Portland’s coalition ministry lasted 
only eight months (1783). In the interval the 
king compelled his ministers to resign, called 
Pitt to office in December 1783, and dissolved 
parliament. Pitt remained in office for eighteen 
years. The complete victory of his party at the 
general election m 1784 was a triumph for the 
king as much as for Pitt ; there was now au end 
to the supremacy of the old Whig families. The 
Tory party had been consolidated and was pre- 
pared to give effect to the policy of George III. 
The struggle had been long and severe. John 
Wilkes had taken part in it; and ‘Junius’ had 
denounced the ministers whom the king trusted 
Popular feeling ran high against the sovereign 
for a time, yet he gradually regained the affec- 
tions of his subjects. When the union between 
Ireland and Great Britain was proposed George 
III. wrote to Pitt characterising it as one of the 
most useful measures of his reign ; but when 
the union was effected (1st January 1801), and 
Pitt proposed carrying out his pledges as to 
Catholic emancipation, the king refused his as- 
sent. Pitt resigned , the king rejected his advice 
to form a strong administration, including Fox, 
and entrusted Addington with the task of form- 
ing a ministry, which held office till war with 
France was renewed. Pitt then resumed office, 
but died in 1806. A ministry was formed in 
which Fox and Sidinouth held office, and of 
which Lord Grenville was the head ; it was 
reconstituted after Fox’s death, and was suc- 
ceeded in 1807 by one under the Duke of Port- 
land. In 1809 Perceval succeeded to the premier- 
ship. In 1810 the Princess Amelia, George’s 
favourite child, fell dangerously ill ; this preyed 
on the king’s mind, and hastened an attack of 
mental derangement, not the first he had had. 
In 1810 the Prince of Wales was appointed regent ; 
and till his death, on 29th January 1820, George 
was hopelessly insane ; also he lost liis sight. 
Though hardly a drop of English blood ran jn his 


veins, yet George III was a typical Englishman. 
He was well-meaning and intensely patiiotic ; he 
was truly pious ana a pattern of the domestic 
virtues During his reign were fought decisive 
battles in America, India, and Europe, and many 
grand conquests were achieved. Great states- 
men, such as Chatham, Pitt, and Fox, adorned 
it ; great captains, such as Nelson and Wellington ; 
and the greatest names m modern English litera- 
ture— Johnson, Gibbon, Burns, Cowper, Crabbe, 
Scott, Byron, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Southey, 
Shelley, and Keats When George III. ascended 
the tin one the national debt was £138,000,000 
sterling; before his death it was upwards of 
£800,000,000 On the other hand, trade and 
commerce made gigantic strides. At his acces- 
sion the exports did not exceed £12,000,000, 
at his death they were upwards of £50,000,000 ; 
while the imports rose from £8,000,000 to 
£36,000,000 See the Histones of England by 
Stanhope, Massey, Martineau, and Lecky ; the 
Memoirs and Letters of H. Walpole ; the Grenville 
Papcis; the Chatham, Rockingham, Bedford, 
Auckland, and Malmesbury Correspondence ; the 
Letters to Lord North; Burke’s Works; Junius; 
works by W. F. Rae (1874), Trevelyan (1880-1914), 
M'Caithy, L. Melville (1907), B. Willson (1907). 

George IV., the eldest son of George III., was 
born 12th August 1762. Owing to Ins father’s 
derangement, lie became Prince Regent in 1810, 
and he succeeded in 1820. Till nineteen the 
prince had been kept under strict discipline, 
against which he sometimes rebelled. At oigli 
teen he had an uitrigue with Mrs Robinson, an 
actress , and at twenty he went through the 
ceremony of marriage with Mrs Fitzherberfc 
(q.v.), a Roman Catholic, thus forfeiting his title 
to the crown. Out of antagonism to his father 
he aftected to be a Whig, and much of the king's 
aversion to Fox, Bmke, and Sheridan was due to 
their associating with and advising the Prince 
of Wales In 1795 he married Princess Caroline 
(q.v.) of Brunswick, parliament agreeing to pay 
his debts, £650,000. After becoming king he 
endeavoured to get a divorce from his wife, 
who was not more guilty than himself of con- 
jugal crimes ; but her death on 7th August 1821 
terminated a struggle and scandal in which the 
people sympathised with the queen. In 1821 
Georgo IV. visited Ireland and Hanover; and 
in 1822 Scotland, where a magnificent reception 
was organised by Sir Walter Scott. Though a 
professod Whig when Prince of Wales, George IV. 
governed as lus father had done by the aid of 
the Tories Spencer Perceval, Lord Livoipool, 
Canning, Viscount Goderich, and the Duke of 
Wellington successively held office while he was 
regent and king. The movement for reform 
was opposed, with the king’s concurrence, by his 
advisers. An undutiful son, a bad husband, and 
a callous father, he died June 26, 1830. See Lives 
by Huish (1830), Fitzgerald (1881), L. Melville 
(1906) ; and M'Carthy’s Four Georges (1884-1901). 

George V. (b. 8d J une 1865) succeeded his father, 
Edward VII. (q.v.), May 6, 1910. He had married, 
in 1893, Princess Victoria- Mary of Teclc (Queen 
Mary ; b. May 26, 1807), had served in the navy, 
travelled in many parts of the Empire, in 1901 
had been created Prince of Wales, and had five 
sons (the eldest, Edward, Prince of Wales, bom 
June 23, 1894) and one daughter. His reign has 
been marked inter alia by the Union of S. Afiica 
May 81, 1910), his visit to India for the Corona> 
tiou Durbar (Dec. 12, 1911), the Great War (1914- 
18), the adoption of the name 1 Windsor ’ for the 
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Royal House (1917), Sum Fein Rebellion (Apiil 
24, 1916), Irish Free State settlement (1922), and 
the first Labour Government (Jan. 1924). 

George V. (1819-78), king of Hanover, born at 
Berlin, succeeded his father, Ernest Augustus, m 
1851. Blind from 1833, he struggled for fifteen 
ears against the people in defence of absolutism, 
n 1866 Hanover sided with Austria, and was 
consequently annexed by Prussia. King Geoige 
died an exile in Pans.— His son, Eknfst Augustus 
(1845-1923), Duke of Cumberland (removed from 
British peerage 1917), maintained his Hanoverian 
claim till (1913) his son, Ernest Augustus (b. 
1887 ; deposed 1918), Duke of Brunswick, married 
William ll.’s daughter, Victoria Louisa. 

George, Prince, of Denmark. See Anne. 

George, David Lloyd See Lloyd George. 

George, Henry, born in Philadelphia, Sept 2, 
1839, went to sea, and in 185b arrived in Cali- 
fornia, where he became a punter and mart ted 
He conducted sevetal papeis, and took an active 
part in public questions. In 1870 he published 
Our land ami land Policy , in 1879 Pi ogress and 
Poverty , an inquiry into the cause of mdustnal 
depressions, and of the increase of want with 
increase of wealth. His fundamental remedy for 
poverty was the appropriation of economic lent 
to public uses by a 1 single tax ’ levied on the value 
of land exclusive of impro\eme»U>, and the aboli- 
tion of all taxes winch fall upon industry and 
thrift. Other works were The Irish land Question 
(1881), Social Problems (1882), Protection and tree 
Trade (1886), The Condition of labour (1891), and 
A Perplexed Philosopher (Herbert Spencer ; 1893). 
He lectuied m Britain 1881-89, and died at New 
Yoik, Oct. 29, 1897, whilst candidatmg for the 
lihvyornlty. See Life by H. George, jun. (1901); 
A. N. Young, Single Tax Movement m the U.S. (1916). 

Gerard, Alexander, D.D. (1728-95), an Aber- 
deen professor, bom at Chapol of Garioch manse, 
who wrote on taste, and influenced Kant, Schiller, 
&c — His son, Gilbert, D.D. (1700-1815), suc- 
ceeded him m the chair of Divinity ; and three of 
his sous wore Himalayan explorers— Capt Alex- 
ander (1792-1889), Capt. Patrick (1794-1848), 
and James, M.D. (1795-1848).— His great-giaml- 
daughter, Emily D. Gerard (1849-1905), bom at 
Rochsoles, Aiidne, married the Hungarian Gen. 
de Laszowski. In 1879 she took to authoiship 
with her sister Dorothea (1855-1915; mairied 
1886 the Austrian Field-marshal Longard de Long- 
garde). Conjointly or singly they wrote lleata, 
Beggar my Neighbour , Wateis of Hercules, Miss 
Providence , Land beyond the Forest, Lady Baby, &c. 

G4rard, iStienne Maurice, Comte (177S-1852), 
Marshal of France, born at Damvilliers, served on 
the Rhine, in Italjs, La Vendee, Germany, and 
Spain. For his services at Austerlitz (1805) he 
was appointed general of brigude. He fought at 
Jena, Tflrfurt, and Wagram, m the Russian cam- 
paign, and at Ligny and Wavre, in 1817 returned 
to France after the second restoration, in 1881 
drove the Dutch out of Flanders, and in 1882 
compelled Antwerp to capitulate. Under Louis 
Philippe he became marshal, and was twice war- 
minister. {Zhay-rahF. ] 

Gerard, Franqois Pascal (1770-1887), painter, 
was born at Roe, but brought up in Paris. 
In 1795 he exhibited * Belisanus ; ’ and, painting 
almost all the royal and othor celebrities who 
were in Paris from 1799, became known as tho 
‘ painter of kings.’ Famous portraits were those 
of Napoleon, Talleyrand, Talma, and Mme Reca- 
mier ; famous paintings, the 4 Battle of Austerlitz ' 


« and 4 Entry of Henry IV. into Paris ’ (1814). 

d was made court painter and baron by 
Louis XVI II. • See books by Adam (1852-57) and 
H. G6rard (1867). 

Gerard, John (1545-1612), herbalist, was boin 
at Nantwich. He kept Lord Burghley’s gaulens 
lor over twenty years, practised as a barber- 
suigeon, and became master of the company m 
1607. His Herball (1597) was mainly based upon 
Dodoens’ Pmptades (1583). 

Gerards, Balthasar, m 1584 shot William tho 
Silent (q.v.) at Delft, and was tortured to death. 
Gerards. See Ghelraerts. 

Gerbert. See Sylvester II. 

Gerhard, Eduard (1795-1867), classical anti- 
quaiy, was born at Posen, and died in Berlin. 

Gerhardt, Karl Friedrich (1816-56), chemist, 
bom at Strasbuig, studied chemistry at Leipzig 
and Giessen, and m 1838 settled in Pans. Be- 
tween 1S49 and 1855 he published his views of 
series and the theory of types with which his 
name is associated In 1855 he became professor 
of Chemistry at Strasbuig. All his ideas and his 
discoveries are embodied in his Traitt de Chimie 
(Jrganique (1853-56). [Ger-kait; g bard ] 
Gerhaidt, Paul (1607-76), Lutheran hymn- 
wnter, born at Gralenliamielien in Saxony, be- 
came assistant pastor at St Nicholas in Berlin in 
1657, but for opposing tho elector’s attempted 
union of the Lutlieian and Reformed Chuiehes 
was banished m 1066. From 1669 he was pastor 
of Lubben. He w'rote 123 hymns. ‘Commit 
thou all thy ways’ is well know’ll m England 
from Wesley’s translation ; and other exquisitely 
tender hymns are ‘Nun rulieii alle Walder’ (Now 
all the woods are sleeping) and 4 O Haupt voll Blut 
und Wunden ’ (O wounded head and bleeding). 

Gcricault, Theodore (1791 - 1824), military 
painter and hthogim ler, with Delacroix the first 
Romanticist in art, was bom at Rouen, and died 
m Paris See monograph by Clement (3u ed. 1879). 

German'icus Caesar was the son of Nero 
Claudius Drusus, and of Antonia, daughter of 
Mark Antony and niece of Augustus He was 
born 15 b.c., and accompanied Tiberius in the 
w r ar against the Fannomans, Dalmatians, and 
Germans. In 12 a.d. he was consul, in 13 was 
appointed to the command of the eight legions 
on the Rhine, and in 14 quelled a great mutiny. 
Next year he inarched to meet Amunius (q.v.), 
whom at length he overthiew in two desperate 
battles. Tiberius, jealous of his popularity, 
recalled linn in 17, and sent him to the East, at 
the same time appointing as viceroy of Sjna, in 
order secietly to counteract him, the envious Cal- 
purnius Piso. Germarucus died at Epidaphn® 
near Antioch, 9th October 19, probably of poison. 
His wife, Agrippina, and two of her sons were put 
to death ; the third son, Caligula, was spared to 
be emperor. A daughter, Agrippina, became as 
remarkable for her vices as her mother had been 
for her virtues. 

Germa'mis, St, Bishop of Auxerre, was invited 
over to Britain to combat Pelagianism in 429. 
Under him the Christian Britons won the blood- 
less 4 Alleluia Victory’ over the Piets and Saxons 
at Maes Garmon (Germanus’ field) in Flintshire. 

Gerok, Karl (1815-90), a Stuttgart preacher 
and hymn-writer. See Life (1892). 

G&Ame, Li£on (1824-1904), historical genre* 
painter, was born at Vesonl. He began to ex- 
hibit in 1847 ; and m 1863 he becamo professor of 
Painting iu the School of Fine Arts. His first 
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great picture was ‘The Age of Augustus ’ (1855) ; 
and his ‘ Roman Gladiators in the Amphitheatre ’ 
(1859)and ‘ Phrvne before her Judges ’ (1801) iaised 
his reputation to the highest pitch. [Zhay-rom.] 

Gerontius, (1) a Roman general of Butish birth 
who rebelled against the usurper Constantine 
and made Maximus empetor; but, woi&Lcd by 
, Hononus, took his own life (413 a d); (2) a 
deacon at Milan under Ambrose, who had a won- 
drous — and singularly unedifying— dream, but 
Instead of doing penance as commanded, went 
to Constantinople, won favour at court, and was 
made bishop of Nicomedia, but was deposed by 
Chrysostom (899 a.d ) spite of popular fa\our. 
Newman’s Dream of Gerontius, musically wrought 
out by Elgar, refeis to no historical poison, but 
(with the etymological sense of Senex) to an 
aged Christian on the verge of death, enabled 
by vision to see beyond the veil. 

Gerrald, Joseph (1763-96), bom In St Cliiisto- 
pher, in 1794 was tried at Edinbmgh for sedition, 
and transported to Sydney, where he died. 

Gerxy, Klbridge (1744-1814), vice-piosident of 
the U.S., born in Marblehead, Mass., was sent to 
the first National Congress. Elected governor of 
Massachusetts in 1810, Gerry rearranged the elec- 
toral districts so as to secure the advantage to 
the Republican party— whence (from a joke on 
salamander ) the word gerrymander. See Life by 
Austin (1828-29). 

Gerson, Jean Charmer de, scholar ami divine, 
was born at the village of Gerson, in the diocese 
of Rheims, December 14, 1363 He was educated 
in Pans, and rose to the highest honours of the 
university, being known as Doctor Christiamssi- 
mus. He was a clear and rational theologian, an 
enemy to scholastic subtleties, Avhile his reason 
found rest m a devout Christian mysticism. 
Gerson zealously supported the proposal for 
putting an end to the Western Schism by the 
resignation of both the contending pontiffs. 
But, although this plan was carried out m 
the Council of Pisa, it failod to secure the de- 
sired union. In the council held at Constance 
in 1414 he again advocated the same expedient of 
resignation. But his own fortunes were maned 
by the animosity of tho Duke of Burgundy, on 
account of the boldness with which he had de- 
nounced the murder of the Duke of Orleans. 
To escape his vengeance Gerson retired to 
Rattenburg in Tyrol, where lie composed his 
De Consolatione Theologice It was only after 
several years that he was able to leturn to 
France and settle in a monastery at Lyons, 
where he devoted himself to works of piety, 
study, and the education of youth. He died 
12th July 1429. His works fill five volumes folio 
(1706). The famous Imitation of Christ, doubtless 
by Thomas & Kempis, was often ascribed to him. 
See the study by Schwab (1858). [Zher> -sonf.] 

Gerstacker, Friedrich, German novelist and 
traveller, was born at Hamburg, 10th May 1810. 
In 1837 he began a six years’ tramp through the 
States, working at vaiious trades, and leading an 
adventurous life in the forests— the results of 
which appeared in several works (1844-48). In 
1849-52 he travelled round the world by way of 
America, Polynesia, and Australia. Most of the 
years 1860-01 were spent in South America ; in 
1862 he accompanied Duke Ernest of Gotha to 
Egypt and Abyssinia, in 1867-68 visited North 
America, Mexico, Ecuador, Venezuela, and tho 
West Indies. His best books include Tahiti , 
DU Beiden Strtijlinge, Unter dem Aquator \ Gold. 
Inselwelt, and Urn die Welt (1847-48). He died 


81st May 1872 at Brunswick, where he had spent 
lus last years. [Uer'-staik-ker ; g hard.] 

Gerster, Etelka (1857-1920), singer, born at 
Kascliau (then) in Hungary, studied at Vienna, 
and sang with success in Venice (1876), Beilin, 
Pails, London (1877), and Now York (18821. In 
1878 she married the impresario Gardim. [g hard.] 

Gertrude, St, an ecstatic Geiman nun, bom at 
Eisleben, and Benedictine abbess from 1295 of 
Holfta, wheie she died in 1334. See her Life and 
Revelations (new ed. 18921. 

Gervais, Alfred Albert (1837-1921), French 
admiral, was born at Piovins. 

Gervase of Canterbury (Jb. 1188), a monk 
who wrote a clnoniole of tho reigns of Stephen, 
Henry IT., and Richard I., and a history of the 
aichbishops of Canterbury, both edited by Bishop 
Stubbs for the Rolls senes (1879-80). 

Gervase of Tilburv (Jlo 1212), born prob- 
ably at Tilbury, lectin od on canon law at 
Bologna, and was maishal of the kingdom of 
Arles, i>oi haps provost of the nunnery at Ebsdoi f. 
Of his Otia Imperiaha , composed about 1212 for 
the enteitammeut of the empeior Otho IV., the 
fiist two books consist of an abstract of geog- 
laphy and lnstoiy, the third (ed. by Liobrecht, 
1856) contains a collection of curious beliefs about 
1 the ‘Veronica,’ Biitish sirens, the magnet, and 
the like. The whole was punted by l^ibnitz in 
vol. l. of Scnptores Rerum Brunsmeensuun 0707- 
10). Many other works have been attributed 
ei loueously to Gei vase, who, he tells us, prepared 
a Liber Facetiaium lor llemy II.’s son Henry. 

Gervinus, Gf.org Gottfried (1805-71), critic 
ami publicist, born at Daimstadt, became in 1836 
piofessoi of History at Gottingen Already he 
had begun to publish his Geschichte der Deutschen 
Dichtung (1835-42 ; 6th ed. 1871-74) In 1837 lie 
was one of the seven Gottingen piofessors who 
protested against the abolition of the Hano- 
veriau constitution, and was ordered to leavo 
the country. In 1844 he was appointed honorary 
professor in Heidelberg, and from this period 
wrote m behalf of constitutional liberty. In 
1847 he helped to establish the Deutsche Zeitung ; 
m 1848 was elected to the National Assembly. 
Ilia gieat commentaries on Shakespeare (1849-52 ; 
4tli ed. 1872) were translated into English in 1862 
(new ed 1877) , another work was Geschichte des 
lOten Jahrhunderts (1856-66). See works by 
Lehmann (1871) and Gosche (1871), and his auto- 
biography (1893). [Ger-vce'-nus ; g hard.] 

Gesenius, Friedrich Hf.inricii Wilhelm 
(1786-1842), Hebraist, born at Nordhausen, be- 
came professor of Theology at Halle in 1811. 
His first great work was Hebraisches u Chahld,- 
Uches Handworterbuch (1810-12, 16th ed. 1916 ; 
Latin version, Lexicon Manuale, 1838 ; Eng. tians. 
1836, 1906). His Hebr. Elemental buch, consisting 
of the Hebraische Grammatik (1818 ; 28th ed. 1909, 
trans. 1910) and the Hebrdisches Lesebuch (1814), 
has contributed enormously to the knowledge of 
the Hebrew language. Later works are a critical 
history of the Hebrew language and writing 
(1815), a work on the Samaritan Pentateuch (1815), 
and a new translation of and commentary on 
Isaiah (1820-21). His greatest work is Thesaurus 
philologico-criticus Linguae Hebraicae et CTuildaicas 
(part i. 1829 ; completed by Prof. Rodiger, 1853-58). 
His theological standpoint was rationalist. See 
works by Haym (Beil. 1842) and H. Gesenius 
(Halle, 1886). [g bard.] 

Gesner, Konrad von (1516-65), naturalist, 
born at Zurich, in 1537 became professor of 
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Greek at Lausanne, in 1541 of Physics and 
Natural History at Zurich He published 
seventy-two works, and left eighteen others in 
progress. His Bibliotheca Universalis (1545-49) 
contained the titles of all the books then 
known m Hebiew, Greek, and Latin, with criti- 
cisms and summaries of each. In his Jlistona 
Animalium (1551-5S) he aimed at bringing to- 
gether all that was known m lus tune of every 
auiuial. But probably botany was Ins forte. 
He collected over live hundred plants undc- 
scribed by the ancients, and was preparing for a 
third magnum opus at Ins death. He was the 
first to classify by the fructification. lie also 
wrote on medicine, niineialogy, and philology. 
See Hanhait’s Gesner (1824).— Johann Matiiuas 
Gesner (1091-17(51), classical scholar and educa- 
tionist, edited Quintilian, Pliny, Scriptores Rei 
Rusticvc, and clnestoniathies. [ g hard.] 
dossier, Hermann See Tell 
Gessner, Salomon (1730-88), a German pastoral 
poet, who also painted and engraved landscapes, 
was born and died at Zurich, where lie was a 
bookseller. Daphnis (1754), a sentimental bucolic, 
was followed two years later by a volume of Idyls 
and by Lnkel und Yanko. His Tod Abels (1758), 
a species of idyllic heroic piose poem, although 
the teeblobt of Ins works, had the greatest suc- 
cess. Gessner’s landscape-pain tings are all in 
the conventional classic style, but Ins engravings 
aro of real merit. In 1772 he published a second 
volume of Idyls and a series of letters on land- 
scape-painting. Bee a woik by Wolftlin (1889). 

Geulincx, or Geulinox, Arnold (K525-09), born 
at Antwerp, from 104(5 to 1058 leetmed at Louvain, 
was deposed, and, after turning Piotestant and 
living at Leyden in groat distress, became m 
1005 professor of Philosophy thete. His ideas 
are expounded in Satunudia , Ijtgica, Ethica, pub- 
lished in lus lifetime, and in Annotata prwcut- 
lentia ad Cartesii Princima (1690) and Mctaphysica 
Vera (1(591). He explained the relation of soul 
and body (as in perception) by ‘Occasionalism’ 
or constant divine intervention. Bee German 
works by Grunm (1875), Pfleideier (1882), Samtle- 
ben (1886), Land (1895); Prof. Land in Mind foi 
April 1891; and his edition of Geulincx's Opeia 
Omnia (3 vols. Hague, 1892-93). [Zheh -luniks. } 
Gezelle, Guido (1830-99), Flemish poet, born at 
Bruges, was for 28 yeais a cur6 m Courtiai. Ho 
founded the West Flemish school. 

Gfrorer, August Friedrich (1808-61), church 
historian, born at Calw, m 1830 became librarian 
at Stuttgait, and published Philo (1831), Gustav 
Adolf (1835), Geschichie des Urchnstenihums (1838), 
and Allgetneine K uchengrschichte (1841-46), coming 
down to 1805. In 1846 he became professor ot 
History at Freibu<gj and in 1848 was sent to the 
Frankfort parliament, where ho was a fanatical 
opponent of Prussia. He went over to Home in 
1853. He died at Carlsbad. Among Ins other 
works are Geschichte der Karohnger (1848) and 
Papst Gregorius VII. (1859-61). {G’frch-ier . ] 
Ghazali, Abu Mohammed al- # or Aloazel 
(1068-1111), a Moslem theologian plnlosophei , 
who was born and died at Tus m Khorasan. He 
became tinged with Sufism, from 1091 to 1095 
taught philosophy at Bagdad, next went to 
Mecca, then lectured ten years at Damascus, 
and taught also at Jerusalem and Alexandria, 
His chief works aro Opinions of the Philosophers, 
Tendencies of the Philosophers, and Destruction 
of the Philosophers, in which last especially he 
challenges the methods of the current Arabian 
scholasticism, lie also wrote a commentary on 


the ninety-nine names of God, ethical treatises, 
and works on religion and philosophy. 

Gheeraerts, Marcus (c. 1610-90), religious and 
animal painter, engraver, &c., was driven as a 
Protestant from Bruges to England about 1568. — 
His son, Marcus (1561-1635), was court-painter 
to Elizabeth and James I. 

Gherardesoa. See Uoolino. 

Ghiberti, Lorenzo (1378-1455), goldsmith, 
bronze-caster, and sculptor, was born and died 
at Florence. In 1400 he executed a noble fresco 
in the palace of Pandolfo Malatesta at Rimini. 
He was next chosen by the Floientine guild of 
ineichants to execute a gate m bronze, to match 
an older one by Andrea Pisano. When Ghiberti 
had completed this work (1424) ho was entrusted 
with the execution of another gate, finished in 
1452 to emulate the two already adorning the 
baptistery. The mingled grace and grandeur of 
these compositions is beyond all praise; he spent 
fifty years on them of the most patient labour. 
Among lus other works aie monuments in Santa 
Maria Novella and m Santa Croce at Florence, 
executed about 1427 ; a bronze relief in the Duomo 
(1440) ; and bionze statues of SB. John the Baptist, 
Matthew', and Steplven for the Or San Michele 
(1414-22). See Perkins, Ghiberti et son Itcole (new 
ed. 1897 ). [Gi-beFtee ; g hard.] 

Ghika, Helena, or ‘ Dora d’Istria ’ (1829-88), 
a daughter of Prince Michael Ghika, was born at 
Buchai ost Profoundly instructed m the classics, 
she gained by travel an extensive knowledge of 
modern languages and liteiature. At fifteen she 
translated the Iliad into German, and not long 
alter wiote several pieces for the theatre. On her 
unhappy marriage in 1849 with Pi nice Koltzoff- 
Massalsky she accompanied him to St Peters- 
burg ; hut from 1856 she lived mainly at Flor- 
ence. Her woiks include La Vie Monastujue 
dans Vtiglise Omental (1855) , La Suisse Allernande 
(i860) ; Les Femmes en 0) lent (1860) ; Excursions en 
ltoumelie (1863), Les Lacs iklvttiques (1864). Gli 
Albanesi m Rumcma ; and La Poesie des Ottomans 
(1873). She wrote much for the Revue des Deux 
Momles. Bee Cecchetti’s Dont d'Istria (1871) and 
Scab net's lor Deo 1878 IGef-ka , g hard ] 

Ghirlandajo. Domenico Curradi (1449-94), 
called Glmlandajo, ‘gai land-maker,’ from his 
fathei’s calling, was born at Florence, and was 
bred a goldsmith, becoming a painter wdien he was 
thirty-one He painted principally frescoes, and 
in his native citv Among these are six subjects 
from the life of St Francis (1485) and an altar- 
piece, the ‘Adoration of the Shepherds’ (now in 
the Florentine Academy), m the church of 8. 
TiimtA; and in the choir of S. Maria Novella a 
senes illustrating the lives of the Virgin and the 
Baptist (1490). Between 1482 and 1484 lie painted 
for Pope Sixtus IV , in the Sistme Chapel, the 
fresco ‘Christ calling Peter and Andrew.’ Be- 
sides these he executed some easel pictures of 
great merit, as the ‘Adoration of the Magi’ 
(14S8), in the church of the Innocent! at Florence ; 
and the ‘Visitation of the Virgin’ (1491), in the 
Louvre. He also executed mosaics, that of the 
‘ Annunciation ’ in the cathedral of Florence being 
especially celebrated. — His brother, Da vide 
(1452-1525), and his son, Ridolfo (1483-1561), 
were also painters. [Geerdan-dah’yo ; g hard.] 

Glanlbelli, Federico, military engineer, bom 
at Mantua about 1530, euteied the service of 
Queen Elizabeth, and during the siege of Antwerp 
(1585) destroyed with an explosive ship a Spanish 
bridge over the Scheldt. He rendered great ser- 
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vice in the preparations for resisting the Armada 
of 1568, and died in Londou. [Jan-ee-bel'lee ] 

Giaanone, Pietro (1676-1748), Italian anti- 
papal historian, was born at Ischitella in Naples, 
and practised as a barrister. His Storia Civile 
del Regno di Napoli (1723) led to his banishment 
from Naples ; at Geneva he published 11 Tnregno , 
a bitter attack upon the papal pretensions. De- 
coyed into Savoy in 1736, he was confined at 
Turin until his death. [Jan-no’-neh.] 

Gibbon, Edward, the greatest of English his- 
torians, was born at Putney, 27th April (8th May 
N.S ) 1737, the son of a country gentleman He 
suffered much in childhood Irom a strange ner- 
vous affection, which caused exciuciating pain, 
his studies were desultory, and two miser- 
able years at Westminster was all the regular 
schooling he received. He entered Magdalen 
College, Oxford, in 1752, where ho spent fourteen 
idle and unprofitable months, and was converted 
to Catholicism. Accordingly he was sent to 
Lausanne to board for nearly five years with 
a Calvinist minister, M. Pavilliard, who by judi- 
ciously suggesting books and aigumeuts recon- 
verted him to Protestantism. He here began and 
carried out those studies m French literatuie and 
the Latin classics which, aided by his prodigious 
memory, made linn a master of erudition without 
a superior, and with hardly an equal. Here also 
he fell in love with Suzanne Curchod, daughter 
of the minister of Crassy, who lived to become 
the wife of the great French minister, M. Necker, 
and mothei of Madame de Stael. But his father 
would not hear of the ‘strange alliance,’ and 
Gibbon yielded to his fate. He returned to Eng- 
land in 1758, bringing with him the first pages 
of a little book which he published m 1701 in 
French, the Essai sur I'Atude de la Litterature. 
For two and a half years a captain in the Hamp- 
shire militia, he meantime revolved within his 
mind many projects for a historical work, and 
visited Paris, Lausanne, and Italy. * It was at 
Rome,’ he tells us, ‘ on the 15th of October 1764, 
as I sat musing amidst the ruins of the Capitol, 
while the barefooted friars were singing vespers 
in the temple of Jupiter, that the idea o 1' writ- 
ing the decline and fall of the city first started 
into my mind.’ With his friend Deyverdnn, he 
planned and printed Mbnoires Litteraires de la 
Grande Bretagne (1767-68) ; another work was his 
anonymous Critical Observations on the Sixth Book 
of the JEneid. In 1770 his father died, and Gibbon 
settled in London ; in 1774 he entered parliament 
as member for Liskeard. He sat afterwards also 
for Lymington, altogether for eight sessions, 
without ever summoning courage to speak. His 
constant support of government was rewarded 
in 1779 by the post of a Lord Commissioner of 
Trade and Plantations— a post worth £700, but 
suppressed in 1782. After the labours of seven 
years he published the first volume of his Decline 
and FaU of the Roman Empire m February 1776. 
Its success was immediate, but erelong the 
religious world awoke to the dangerous aitack 
upon Christianity iu the 15th and 16th chapters, 
which, while not formally denying the ‘convinc- 
ing evidence of the doctrine itself,’ accounted 
for the rapid growth of tho early Christian 
church by ‘secondary’ or merely human causes. 
Gibbon was assailed by a loud discharge of 
‘ecclesiastical ordnance,’ but he only deigned to 

S roduce a Vindication when Henry E. Davies of 
►xford impugned, ‘ not the faith, but the fidelity 
of the historian/ Two more volumes of his great 
work were ready in 1781. And now, having lost 


office, and finding it difficult to live in London 
upon his income, he accepted Deyverdun’s in- 
vitation to settle down with him at Lausanne, 
and started in September 1788. He had nearly 
completed the fourth volume before leaving Lon- 
don, the fifth was finished in twenty-one months, 
the sixth in little more than a year, in June 1787. 
A month later he started for England to super- 
intend the printing of the work, and the last two 
volumes were issued in May 1788. He returned 
immediately to Lausanne. His last years were 
not happy ; good living and want of exercise had 
brought on burdensome corpulency, he began to 
be racked with gout, and the death of several 
fi lends left him sorrowing. On a visit to London, 
he was seized with dropsy, and two months later 
lie died, 16th January 1794. Gibbon’s monu- 
mental work is likely to remain our master- 
piece m history. The magnitude of the subject 
is nobly sustained by the dignity of the treat- 
ment. Tho glowing imagination of the writer 
gives life and vigour to his rounded penods and 
to the stately and pompous march of Ins narra- 
tive. Perhaps his most unique merit is his 
supreme and almost epic i>ower of moulding into 
a lucid unity a bewildering multitude of details, 
and giving life and sequence to the whole. Lord 
Sheffield collected Ins Miscellaneous lVoiks(2 vols. 
1796), in which Gibbon’s admirable Autobiography 
first saw the light ; an enlarged edition was issued 
In 1814. The Decline and FaU has been edited by 
Sir William Smith (8 vols. 1854-55) with Guizot's 
and Milman's notes, and by J. B. Bury (7 vols. 
1896-1900 ; new oil. 1909-14). See monographs by 
Cotter Morisou (1878), J. M. Robertson (1925); 
F. Ilainson’s commemoration address (1894); 
Murray’s and Lord Sheffield's edition of the 
Autobiography and Private Letters (8 vols. 1897). 

Gibbons, Grinling, English sculptor and 
wood-carver, was born at Rotterdam, 4th April 
1048. He had for some time practised his art in 
England, when, discovered by Evelyn carving a 
crucifix (1G71), he was appointed by Charles II. 
to a place in the Board of Works, and employed 
iu the chapel at Windsor; horo and m St Paul’s, 
London, his work displays great taste and deli- 
cacy of finish. At Chatswortli, Burghley, South- 
wick, and other mansions he executed an immense 
quantity of carved embellishment ; the ceiling of 
a loom at Petworth is his chef-d'oeuvre. He pro- 
duced several fine pieces m marble and bronze, 
including the statue of James II at Whitehall. 
He died Aug. 8, 1721. See study by Tipping (1914), 

Gibbons, James (1884-1921), born at Baltimore, 
U.S., became archbishop of that city in 1877, 
and a cardinal in 1886. He wrote The Faith of 
Our Fathers (1876), Our Christian Heritage (1889), 
A Retrospect of Fifty Years (1916), Ac. 

Gibbons, Orlando, one of the greatest of 
English musicians, was born at Cambridge, 1588, 
and in 1004 was appointed organist of the Chapel 
Royal, London. In 1606 he took his Mus. Bac. at 
Cambridge, and in 1622 his Mus. Doc. at Oxford. 
In 1623 he became organist of Westminster 
Abbey. In May 1025 he went with the king and 
court to Canterbury, and died there on June 6. 
His compositions are not numerous, but some of 
them are masterpieces. The best known are his 
Morning and Evening Service in F; among his 
anthems, ‘ O Clap your Hands ’ and ‘ God is gone 
up’ ‘Hosanna,’ ‘Lift up your Heads,’ and 
‘Almighty and' everlasting God;’ and of his 
madrigals, ‘ The Silver Swan,’ ‘ O tnat the learned 
Poets, and ‘ Dainty, fine, sweet Bird.’ Besides 
these he left hymns, fantasies for strings, and 
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leces for the virginal, which show him to have 
een not only learned, but animated by a grace, 
dignity, and sentiment possessed by none of his 
predecessors. See a monograph by E. H. Fel- 
lowos (1925). 

Gibbs, James (1682-1754), architect of the Rad- 
cliffe Library, Oxford, and the Senate House, 
Cambridge, was a native of Aberdeen, a Roman 
Catholic, and lived from 1709 in London. 

Gibbs, Sir Vicary (1751-1820), solicitor-general, 
attorney-general, lord chief-baton, and chief-jus- 
tice of the common pleas, was born at Exeter. 

Gibson, Charles Dana, born at Roxbury, 
Massachusetts, in 1867, began to make a name 
for himself in 1886 as a draughtsman for the New 
York journals, developed his art in Paris, London, 
and Munich, and on his return to New York m 
1898 took his place definitely as a brilliant black- 
and-white artist, especially strong in society car- 
toons He has published numerous volumes of 
cartoons and drawings. 

Gibson, Edward. See Ashbourne. 

Gibson, John, sculploi, was born a market- 
gardener’s son, at Gyffiu near Conway, in 1790, 
found a patron in Roseoe, and, proceeding to 
Rome in 1817, studied under Canova and Thor- 
valdsen, and fixed his residence there. Amongst 
his finest works are ‘ Psyche borne by Zephyrs ’ 
‘Hylas surprised by Nymphs, ’ and ‘Venus with 
the Turtle * The innovation of tinting Ins flguies 

g .g. his Venus) he defended by a reference to 
recian precedents. In 1833 lie was elected an 
A R.A., in 1836 an R.A. He died at Rome, 27th 
January 1806. See Life by Matthews (1911). 

Gibson, Richard (1015-90), court dwarf and 
miniaturist, married Atme Shepherd (1620-1709), 
also 8 feet 10 niches high 
Gibson, Thomas Milner, was born in Trini- 
dad, 3d September 1806, and graduated from 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1830. He entered 
parliament as a Conservative in 1837, but by 1839 
had turned Liberal, and, returned for Manchester 
(1841), was a leading Anti-Corn-law orator. In 
1846 he was made a privy-councillor and vice- 

f president of the Board of Trade, but resigned 
n 1848; he opposed the Ciimean war Whilst 
sitting for Asnton-under-Lyno (1857-08) lie was 
president of the Board of Trade (1859-60), 
and also ad-interim president of the Poor-law 
Commission. It was mainly owing to him that 
the advertisement duty was repealed (1853), the 
newspaper stamp duty (1855), and the paper duty 
(1861). From Ins defeat at Ashton m 1868 till 
his death at Algiers, 26tli February 1884, be took 
no prominent part in public life, 

Giddings, Joshua Reed (1795-1804), bom in 
Athens, Penn.,reniove4,witli his parents to Ohio, 
was called to the bar 'in 1820, and elected to the 
Ohio legislature in 182G He sat m congicss 
1838-59, ahd was an anti-slavery leader. In 1S61 
he was appointed consul-general in Canada. He 
published Speeches (1853), The Exiles of Florida 
(1858), and The Rebellion (1864). 

Gideon (‘ hewer ’ or * warrior ’), great* st of the 
judges of Israel, was the son of Joash. He sup- 
pressed Baal- worship, and put an end to the 
seven-years’ domination of the Midianites by 
routing them near Mount Gilboa. 

Giers, Nicholas Carlovich de (1820-95), a 
Russian statesman, from 1882 foreign minister. 

Glesebreoht, Wilhelm von (1814-89), historian, 
was born in Berlin, and became professor of 
History at KSnigsberg in 1857, in 1862 at Munich. 
His chief works are a history of the Germanic 


Empire (1855-88), coining down to 1181 ; Jahr • 
bacher dies Deutbchen Reichs (1840) ; a translation 
of Gregory of Tours (1851); and Arnold von 
Brescia (1873). [Ged -zeh-brekht ; g hard.] 

Gieseler, Johann Karl Ludwig (1793-1854), 
born at Petershagen near Minden, served in the 
war of liberation, and taught at Minden and 
Cleves. A work published in 1818 demolished 
the theory of a primitive written gospel, and pro- 
cured him a theological chair at Bonn (1819); 
hence he was called to Gottingen m 1831. His 
gi eat work is the Lehrbnch der Kirchengeschichte 
(1824-57, with Life) [Gec'-seh-ler ; g hard.] 

Giffen, Sin Robert, statistician, bom at 
Strathaven m 1837, took to journalism at Stir- 
ling in 1860, and, removing 1862 to London, was 
connected with the Globe (until 1866), Foitmghtly , 
Examiner (1868-76), and Daily News (1873-76;. 
He retired in 1897 from the post of comptrollei- 
gonetal of the commeicial, labour, and statistical 
department of the Board of Trade. His works 
include Stock Exchange Securities (1878), Essays tn 
Finance (1879-86), The Growth of Capital (1890), 
and Case against Bimetallism (1892). He was 
created a K.C.B. in 1895. He died 12th April 1910. 

Gifford, Adam (1820-87), born m Edinburgh, 
was called to the Scottish bar in 1849, and was 
raised to the bench as Lord Gifford m 1870 By 
bis will he left £25,000 to Edinburgh University, 
£20,000 each to Glasgow and Aberdeen, and 
£15,000 to St Andiews, to endow undogmatic 
lectmeslnps in natural theology, [g hard.] 

Gifford, Robert Swain (1840-1905), painter of 
scenes in Algeria, Italy, Nortli America, &c., was 
born at Naushon, Mass. 

Gifford, William, man of letters, was born at 
Ashburton in April 1757. Left an orphan at 
twelve, bo was fiist a cabin-boy, then for four 
years a shoemaker’s apprentice, till in 1770 his 
attempts at versifying ittracted notice, and he 
was enabled to proceed to Exeter College, Ox- 
ford, and after graduating in 1782, travelled on 
the Continent with Lord Grosvenor’s son. His 
first production, the Baviad (1794), was a satire 
on the Della Cruscans ; the Maeviad (1796) on the 
same along with the coi'rupters of the drama, and 
An Epistle to Peter Pindar attacked Dr Wolcot. 
Gilford's editorship of the Anti-Jacobin (1797-98) 
procuring him favour with the Tory magnates, he 
was appointed to offices that brought him £900 a 
year. In 1802 appeared his translation of Juve- 
ual, with his autobiogiapliy. He edited Massin- 
ger, Ford, Slurley, and Ben Jonson, and w'as the 
first editor of th eQuai terly (1809-24). He died 81st 
December 1826. Gifford possessed much satirical 
acerbity ; as a critic lie was utteily one-sided. 

Gilbert of Moray, St (rf. 1245), the last Scot 
canonised, was Bishop of Caithness from 1228. 

Gilbert of Sempringbam, St(c. 1083-1189), in 
1148 founded at his birthplace, Sempringham, 
Lincolnshire, the order of Gilbertmes for both 
monks and nuns. See work by Rose Graham (1901). 

Gilbert, Alfred, sculptor, born in London in 
1854, studied there, in Pans, and in Rome, and 
W'as elected A.R A. m 1887, R.A. m 1892. 

Gilbert, Anne. See Taylor. 

Gilbert, till 1817 Giddy, Davies (1767-1889), ft 
Cornish scientist, M.P., and topographer, was 
born at St Krth, and m 1827 became president of 
the Royal Society. 

Gilbert, Sir Humphrey, English navigator, 
was born at Dartmouth, Devonshire, in 1539. 
Abandoning law for a career of arms, be did such 
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ood service against the Irish rebels as earned 
iin knighthood and the government of Munster 
(1570), after which lie saw five years’ campaign- 
ing in the Netherlands. In 1576 his Discourse on 
a North-west Passage to India was published by 
George Gascoigne, without his knowledge ; two 
years later he obtained a royal patent to disco\er 
and occupy remote heathen lands, but Ins expe- 
dition (1578-79), which had cost all Ins own and 
his wife’s estates, was frustrated by internal dis- 
sensions, tempests, and a smart biusli with the 
Spaniards. Nothing daunted, he sailed again from 
Plymouth in June 15S3, and in August landed m 
Newfoundland, of which he took yjossossion for 
Queen Elizabeth But off Capo Bieton he lost 
the largest of the three vessels lot t out of five, so 
was fotced to steer homewards with the Golden 
Hind and the Squirrel, the latter, in which was 
Gilbert, only ten tons bmden On 9th Septem- 
ber the Squirrel went down with all on board. 
See Life by Wm. G. Gosling (1911). 

Gilbert, Sin John, painter, born in 1817 at 
Blackheath, was placed at a mercantile house m 
the City, but after two weary yeais theie was 
allowed to follow his true vocation — ait. Save 
for some lessons from Lance, the fruit-paintei, 
ho taught himself ; Ins masters, the old masleis 
— Rubens, Rembiandt, Velasquez. In 1836 lie 
began to exhibit both in oil and water-colours ; 
he was successively associate (1852), member 
(1853), and president (1871) ot the Painters in 
Water-colours. A knight, an A It A. (1872), an 
R.A. (1S76), and a Chevalier ot the Legion of 
Honour, ‘the Scott ot painting* died at Black- 
heath, 5th Oct. 1897, leaving nearly £250,000. 
His style is familiar tluough wood-engiavings in 
tho Illustrated London News, and in editions of 
Shakes peaie, Scott, Don Quixote, & c. 

Gilbert, Sin (Joseph) Henry (1817-1901), 
F R S., F.C.S., &c., agncultuial chemist, was 
educated at Glasgow and London, and liom 1843 
was associated with Sir John Bennet Lawes m 
the Rothamsted Agricultural Laboiatoiy. 

Gilbert, William (1540-1603), born at Col- 
chester, m 1561 was elected tel low ot St John’s, 
Cambridge, and in 1573 settled in London, be- 
coming physician to Elizabeth, and piesident of 
the College of Physicians In his De Magnete 
(1600) he established the magnetic nature ot the 
earth; and he conjectured that terrestnal mag- 
netism and electricity were two allied emanations 
of a single force. He was the tiist to use the 
terms ‘electricity,’ ‘electuc force,’ and ‘electric 
attraction,’ and to point out that amber is not 
the only substance winch when rubbed attracts 
light objects; and he descnbes liow to measure 
the excited electricity by means of an iron needle 
moving freely on a point. See the monumental 
edition and translation for the Gilbert Club by 
Pi of. S. P. Thompson (1902), Mottelay’s transla- 
tion (1893), and a book by Beuhain (1902). Gilbert’s 
Philosophies Nova was published in 1651. 

Gilbert, William (1804-89), began life as a mid- 
shipman in the service of the East India Company, 
and then qualified for a surgeon, but was enabled 
by a legacy to devote himself to literature at 
Salisbury. His thirty works, published fiom 1858 
onwards, include the delightful King George’s 
Middy , a Life of Lucrezia Borgia, and several 
Defoe-like novels— Dives and Lazarus, Shirley 
Hall Asylum, De Profundis.—Uis son, Sir William 
Schwenck Gilbert, knighted 1907, was born in 
London in 1886, took the degree of B.A. at 
London University, was a clerk in the Privy- 
council Office from 1857 to 1862, and in 1864 was 


called to the bar. He wrote much for the maga 
zines, and was formany years on the staff of Fun, 
in whose columns his Bah Ballads first appeared. 
His stage- work began with a Christinas burlesque, 
Dulcamara (1866), which was followed by a suc- 
cession of burlesques, dramas, comedies, fairy 
comedies, and operas. The fairy comedies in- 
clude The Palace of Truth (1870), Pygmalion 
and Galatea (1871), The Wicked World (1878), and 
Bioken Hearts (1876); among the comedies are 
Sweethearts (1874) and Engaged (1877) ; and other 
plays by him ate Chanty (1874), Gretchen (1879), 
Comedy and Tragedy (1884), and Brantinghame 
Ilall (1888). In conjunction with Sir Arthur 
Sullivan (q.v.), besides Thespis and Trial by Jury, 
he produced The Sorcerer (1877), H.M.S. Ptuafoic 
(1878), The P nates of Penzance (1880), Patience 
(1881), Iolanthe (1882), Princess Ida (1883), The 
Mikado (1885), Ruddigoie (1887), The Yeoman of 
the Gnaul (1888), 'llie Gondoliers (1889), Ltopia 
Limited (1893), and The Grand Duke (1896) Ho 
died 29th May 1911. 

Gilbey, Sir Walter (1831-1914), founder of tho 
well-known wine company, hoise-breeder, and 
agricuituiist, was born at Bishop Stoitford, and 
created a baronet in 1893. 

Gilchrist, Alexander (1S2S-G1), Blake's biog- 
rapher, was bom at Newington Giecu, and edu- 
cated at Unixeisity College, London. lleenteied 
the Middle Temple m 1846, and was called to the 
bar in 1849, lmt never practised, maintaining 
himself chiefly by nrt-cnticism. The Life, of Etty 
appeared in 1855. At Chelsea, next dom to the 
Cailyles, lie was working at Ins Life of Blah e when 
lie died — nis wife, Anne Gilchrist (1828-85), 
nee Bmrows, was born in London, and married in 
1851. In 1855 she began to write for All the Year 
Round, in 1861 for Macmillans. She completed 
the Life of Blake (1863 ; 2d ed. with memoir of 
her husband, 1880) She wrote on Whitman, and 
after three years (1876-79) m America, on New 
England village life. In 1883 appealed her Life 
of Mary Imnb See Life by her son (1887). 

Gilchrist, John Borthwick (1759-1841), an 
East India Company smgeon, an eaily student 
and teacher of Hindustani, was born at Edinburgh ; 
lived at Calcutta 1783-1804; and died m Pans 

Gildas (c 493-570), the earliest native British 
lnstoiian, wiote m Aimoriea (r. 550-560) lus 
famous treatise De Exculio Britannic/’, lnr.t printed 
at London in 1525, again in Gale’s Scriplores XV. 
(1691) He is a weak and wordy writer, but the 
value of lus work, dealing with the period from 
the invasion of tho Romans to his own tune, 
assailed by many, is defended by Dr Guest. 
Gildas was edited by Mommsen (1894) and Wil- 
liams (1899-1901), and translated by Giles in 1841. 

Gilder, Richard Waison, LL. D. (1844-1 ( .) 09 ), 
American poet and editor fiom 1881 of the Cen- 
tury Magazine , was bom at Bordeutown, N.J. 

Giles, St (Lat. AEgUlius), was an Athenian of 
royal descent, devoted from his cradle to good 
works. After giving away his patrimony, he 
lived two years with St Osarius at Arles, and 
then retired to n neighbouring desert, where he 
Jned imon herbs and the milk of a hind. The 
Frankish king, hunting the hind, discovered 
iEgidius, and made him abbot of a monastery 
built upon the spot Here he died about 700. 
He is the patron of lepers, beggars, and cripples. 
See Fiench monographs by Rembrv(1884), Cliarles- 
Roux (1910), and Lees’ St Giles’, Edinburgh (1889). 

Giles, John Allen (1808-84), translator, editor, 
historian, &c., was born at Mark near Axbridge, 
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became a fellow of Corpus, Oxford, took orders, 
and in 1865 suffered three months’ imprisonment 
for solemnising an irregular marriage. 

GilfilTan, George (1813-78), critic and essayist, 
lecturer and pulpit orator, born at Comrie, son of 
the Secession minister, studied at Glasgow, and 
in 1830 was ordained to a U.P. church m Dundee. 
See Memoir by Watson (1892). [g hard.] 

Gill, Sm David (1843-1914), K.C.li (ci. 1900), 
born in Aberdeenshire, was H.M. Astronoinei at 
the Cape Observatory, 1879-1907. See monograph 
by G. Forbes (1916). 

Gill, John, D D. (1G07— 1 7 41), Baptist divine, 
born at Kettering, devoted himself much to the 
rabbinical writers. He became m 1719 pastor of 
a Baptist church in Southwark, and in 1757 near 
London Bridge. He wrote expositions of the 
Song of Solomon (1728), New Testament (1740-48), 
and Old Testament (1700; new ed with memoa, 
1810), &c [g hard.] 

Gill, William John (1843-82), a captain in the 
Engineers, who travelled much m the East, and 
perished with Professor E. H. Palmer (q.v ). 

Gillespie, George (1613-48), who was born and 
died at Kirkcaldy, studied at St Andrews, and 
in 1038 was ordained minister of Wemyss He 
showed characteristic fearlessness at the Glasgow 
Assembly that same year, was translated to Edin- 
burgh in 1642, and in 164.3 was sent up to the 
Westmmstei Assombly, where he took a gieat 
part m the debates on discipline and dogma. His 
Aaron’s Rod Blossommq (1646) is a masterly state- 
ment of the high Presbyterian claim for spiritual 
independence In 1648 he was model ator oi the 
General Assembly. [G il-less'py , g hard.] 

Gillespie, James (1726-97), an Edinburgh snuff 
manufacturer who founded a hospital and school. 

Gillespie, Thomas (1708-74), the founder in 
1752 of the Relief Church, was born at Duddmg- 
ston, ami from 1741 had been minister of Carnook 
near Dunfermline. 

Gillies, John (1747-1836), historian, born at 
Brechin, studied at Glasgow, and was tutor to 
the sons of the Eail of Hopetoun. In 1778 he 
mblished a translation of Isocrates and Lysias, 
n 1786 Ins Histonj of Ancient Greece , m 1789 
Frederick II. of Prussia , and in 1807-10 History 
of the World from Alexander to Augustus. In 1793 
he was appointed historiographer for Scotland. 

Gillott, Joseph, born at Sheffield, 11th October 
1799, shares with Sir Josuili Mason the credit of 
having perfected tho manufacture of steel-pens 
Ho died at Edghaston, 5th January 1873, when 
Ins pictures brought £250,000 [Jil'lot.] 

Gillray', James, cai icg^urist, was born, a Lanark 
trooper’s sou, at Chelkea m 1767. He iiist be- 
came known as a successful engraver about 1784, 
and between 1779 and 1811 issued 1500 carica- 
tures. They are full of broad humour and keen 
satire aimed against the French, Napoleon, 
George III., the leading politicians and the 
social follies of liis day. For four years insane, 
he died 1st June 1815. See illustrated Life by 
T. Wright (1851 ; new ed. 1873). [g hard.] 

Gilpin, Bernard, the ‘Apostle of tho North,’ 
was born at Kentmere Hall, Westmorland, m 
1617, and studied at Queen’s College, Oxford. In 
1652 he became vicar of Norton near Stockton-on- 
Tees, but soon resigned to pursue his studies at 
Louvain and Paris In 1566 he was appointed 
by his great-uncle, Bishop Tunstall, archdeacon 
pf Durham and rector of Easington. His fearless 


honesty against pluralities and the viciousnesa of 
the clergy made him many enemies, but Tunstall 
setaside their charges of heresy and api>ointed him 
rector of Houghton-le-Sprmg. On the way to Lon- 
don, whither he had been summoned by Bonner, he 
broke his leg, and before he had recoveied, Eliza- 
beth had succeeded Mary and he was sale. The 
see of Carlisle and the piovostship of Queen’s 
College were in turn offered him, but he pieferied 
to spend his life at Houghton. His wide parish 
was sunk in ignorance, but he continually ex- 
horted in the pulpit and from house to house, 
settled the quarrels of his turbulent pamhioners, 
set up a grammar - school, and practised un- 
bounded hospitality to strangers, travellers, and 
tlie poor, besides making regular preaching ex- 
cursions into the wildest paits of Cumberland, 
Westmorland, and Northumberland. He died 
4th March 1583. See Latin Life by Bishop 
Carleton (1628 ; Eng. trans in vol in. of Words- 
worth’s Ecclesiastical Biography ) ; Life by W. 
Gilpin (1753); and Collingwood’s Memoirs of 
Bnnard Gilpin (1884) 

Gilpin, William (1724-1804), author of works 
on the scenery of Britain, illustrated by his own 
aquatint engravings, was born at Scaleby, Car- 
lisle ; entered Queen’s College, Oxford ; kept a 
school at Cheam , and in 1777 became vicar of 
Boldie m Hampshire. 

Gil Polo, Caspar ( c . 1535-91), a Spanish poet, 
was born at Valencia, and died at Barcelona. He 
continued Montemayor’s Diana in Ins Diana 
enamorata(lb04 ; new ed. Bare. 1880) [Heel ] 

Gil Vicente (c. 1475-1536), the father of the 
Portuguese diama, was probably born at Lisbon. 
He produced in all 42 religious dramas, comedies, 
and farces. See Lues by Braga (1870) and 
Ouguella (1890). [ Zheel ] 

Gil y ZArate, Don Antonio (1793-1861), play- 
wright, born in the Esconal, died at Madiid. 

Gimignano, Vinclmzo da San, pioperly Tam- 
acini(o. 1490-1530), religious painter, was a native 
of Sun Gimignano. [Jim-in-yah’no.] 

Ginckell, or Ginkel, Godert de (1630-1703), a 
Dutch general, who was born and died at Utrecht, 
and accompanied William III. to England m 16SS. 
He commanded a body of horse at the battle of 
tho Boyne (1690), and on the king’s return to 
England was left as eommandei - 111 -chief m Ire- 
land. Ho induced Ballyiuoie and Athlono, de- 
feated St Ruth at Aghnm, and finally captured 
Limerick. In 1692 lie was created Earl of Ath- 
lone. He afterwards commanded the Dutch 
troops under Marlborough, [g hard.] 

Gindely, Anton (1829-92), Bohemian historian, 
was born and died in Prague. 

Ginsburg, Christian David, LL.D (1831-1914), 
Rabbinical scholar, was born at Warsaw, and 
came early to England, [g hard.] 

Gioberti, Vincenzo (1801-52), born at Turin, 
in 1831 became chaplain to Charles Albert of 
Sardinia. But, his liberal views being obnoxious 
to the clerical paity, he was banished in 1883. 
He settled at Brussels as a private tutor, and 
published an Introduzione alio Studio della Ftlos - 
ofia (1839), Del Bello (1841), and Del Bnoiw (1842). 
His conception of the papacy as the divinely 
appointed agency for the elevation of Italy 
among the nations he expounded in Del Prxmato 
Civile e Morale degli Italiani (1843) It was hailed 
with enthusiasm, and his fame was enhanced by 
II Gesuita Moderno (1846-47) against the Jesuits. 
Returning to Italy m 1848, he was for ten weeks 
prime-minister, then settled in Paris, wjiere he 
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died. His Rinnovawnto Civile d' Italia (1851) in- 
fluenced Victor Emmanuel II. [Jo-ber'tee.] 
Giolltti, Giovanni (1842-1928), Italian Premier 
1892-94,1903-6, 1906-9, 1911-14, and again in 1020- 
21, wrote Memories of My Life (1923). [Jo-lit' tee.] 
Giordani, Giuseppb (c. 1744-98), composer of 
tlie song ‘Caro mio ben, was born in Naples, and 
produced his opeia 11 liacio in London in 1774. 

Giordani, Pietro (1774-1848), Italian prose- 
writer, was born at Piacenza. [Jor-dah'nee.] 
Giordano. Luca (1632-1705), painter, wps born 
and died at Naples. He acquired the power of 
working with extreme rapidity (whence his nick- 
name FaPiesto, ‘Make hasto’), and of imitating 
the great masters. In 1G92 he proceeded to 
Madrid, at the request of Charles II. of Spain, to 
embellish the Ksconal [Jor-dah’no.] 

Giorgione, or Giorgio Barba relli (e. 1478- 
1511), painter, born neat Castelfranco, was not, as 
once thought, a son of one of the Barbarelli. He 
studied at Venice under Giovanni Bellini, and soon 
developed a freer and larger manner, chaiacterised 
by intense poetic feeling and by great beauty 
and richness of colouring. Several early portraits 
by him have disappeared, but an ‘Enthroned 
Madonna’ is an altarpiece at Castelfranco. In 
Venice Giorgione was extensively employed m 
fresco-painting, but some fragments in the Fon- 
daco de’ Tedescln aro all that now remain of this 
work. The best authorities reject by far the 
greater number of the easel-pictures ascribed to 
him. ‘ The Family of Giorgione ’ at Venice, ‘ The 
Three Philosophers’ at Vienna, and the ‘Sleeping 
Venus* in the Dresden Gallery aie admittedly 
genuine. Giorgione ranks with the very greatest 
of Venetian painters, and influenced even Titian. 
See studies by Conti (1894), H. Cook (1900), Justi 
(1908), Von Bolin (1908). [Jor-jo'neh.] 

Giotto (Giotto diBondone ; 1267-1337), painter 
and architect, was 1)0111 at Vespignano near 
Florence At ten, it is said, lie was found 
by Cimabue tending sheep and di awing a lamb 
on a flat stone, and was by him taken to 
Florence and instructed in art. The master had 
infused new life into the current Byzantine 
forms, and his changes were perfected by liis pupil, 
who introduced a close imitation of nature, 
more varied composition, and greater lightness of 
colouring. Giotto’s works are numerous. Among 
them are twenty-eight frescoes from the life of 
8t Francis, in the Upper Church at Assisi ; 
another series of frescoes, with portraits of 
Charles of Valois, his friend Dante, &c., in the 
Bargello at Florence ; another at Padua, com- 
prising subjects from the lives of the Virgin and 
Christ, a ‘Christ in Glory,’ and a ‘Last Judg- 
ment ; ’ the Peruzzi frescoes at Florence, scenes 
from the lives of St John the Baptist and St 
John the Evangelist, which mark the culminat- 
ing point of the painter’s genius ; and the noble 
‘Coronation of the Virgin,’ m tempera upon 
panel, in the Baroncelli Chapel of Santa Croce 
From 1830 to 1833 Giotto was employed by King 
Robert in Naples, wheie be exercised a powerful 
influence upon artistic production. In 1334 he 
was appointed master or works of the cathedral 
and city of Florence Aided by Andrea Pisano 
he decorated the facade of the cathedral with 
statues and designed the campanile. See works 
by Perkins (1902), Bayet (1907), B. de Selincourt 
(1906), O. 8ir6n (trails. 1917). [Jot' to.] 

Gljpps, Sir Gborob (1791-1847), born at King, 
would. Deal, served in the Peninsular war, and 
was governor of New So»’th Wales 1888-46. 


Giraldi, Giovambattista, or Geraldus Cin- 
thius (1504-73), a poet and story-teller who fur- 
nished themes to Shakespeare and Beaumont and 
Fletcher, was born and died at Ferrara. 

Glraldus Oambrensis, the literary name of the 
historian and ecclesiastic, Girald de Barn, liorn 
about 1147 at Manorbier Castle, Pembrokeshire. 
He was brought up by his uncle, the Bishop of 
St Davids, took holy orders in 1172, and was ap- 
pointed archdeacon of St Davids. On the death 
of Ins uncle (1176), the chapter of St Davids elected 
him bishop, but Henry II. refused to confirm 
the selection, and another bishop was appointed. 
Girald withdrew to Paris, and on his return (1180) 
was required by the Archbishop of Canterbury to 
administer the diocese of St Davids, mismanaged 
by the new bishop. Being appointed a royal 
chaplain, and afterwards preceptor to Prince 
John, he accompanied that prince in 1185 to Ire- 
land. His well-known Topographia Hibcrnica is 
an account of the natural history, marvels, and 
inhabitants of that country. His Expugnatio 
Hibermca is an account of the conquest of 
Ireland under Henry II. In 1188 he attended 
the Archbishop of Canterbury in his progress 
through Wales to preach a crusade, and worked 
up his obseivations into the Itineranum Cambnce. 
On the see of St Davids again becoming vacant, 
he was again elected by the chapter; but the 
Archbishop of Canterbury interposed. He de- 
voted the remainder of his life to study, and diod 
at St Davids about 1223. His works, although 
disfiguied by credulity and vanity, aie of great 
value as materials for the history and social con- 
dition of his age. A translation of the liinerarhm 
Cambi ice appealed m 1806 (new ed. 1908); the 
complete works weie edited by Brower, Dimock, 
and Warner (8 vols. Rolls series, 1861-91). See 
Owen’s (Jerald the Welshman (1889 ; new ed. 1904). 

Girard', Stephen (1750-1831), miser and phil- 
anthropist, was born near Bordeaux, and was 
successively cabm-boy, mate, captain, and part 
owner of an American coasting-vessel. In 1769 
he settled as a trader in Philadelphia, where lie 
established a bank which became the mainstay 
of the U.S. government during the war of 
1812-14. Girard was in religion a sceptic, and in 
personal habits a miser. Yet in public matters 
his generosity was remarkable. Among other 
bequests he left $2,000,000 for founding a college 
in Philadelphia for male white orphans ; no min- 
ister of any sect was to be on its board or visit it. 
See Life by Ingram (3d ed. Phil. 1886). 

Girardin, Emile de (1802-81), journalist, 
was born in Paris, the illegitimate son of 
General Alexandre de Girardin. After the July 
revolution (1830) he started the Journal des Con - 
naissances Utiles , and in 1836 the halfpenny 
Orleanist Preset; a charge that this was sub- 
sidised by government led to a fatal duel 
with Armand Carrel (q.v.). From this time 
Girardin gradually became a decided republican. 
He promoted Louis Napoleon’s election to the 
presidency, but was exiled for disapproving the 
coup d'itat . He next threw hnnself into the arms 
of the Socialists, and during the Commune pro- 
posed a scheme for splitting France into fifteen 
federal states. In 1874, however, he founded 
La France, in which he supported the republic. 
He wrote a few pieces for the stage. — His first 
wife, Delphine Gay (1804-65), wrote novels, 
plays (e.g. La Joie fait Peur), and poems. See 
L. S6ch6, Delphine Gay (1910). [Zhee-rahr-danP,] 

Girardin, Francois Saint -Marc (1801-78), 
bom at Paris, in 1834 became professor of Liter** 
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ture at the Sorbonne, as a leader-writer for the 
Journal des Dibats combated the democratic op- 
position, and was elected to the Academy m 1844, 
to the National Assembly in 1871. He published 
several large works, among them Coins ae Litt&ra ■ 
ture dramatique (1843) and Souvenirs et Rijlexions 
(1859). See a study by Tamisier (1876). 

Girardon, Francois (1630-1715), sculptor, was 
born at Troyes, and died in Pans. 

Glrdlestone, Charles (1797-1881), Evangelical 
Biblo-commentator, was a fellow ofBalliol, and 
then vicar of Sedgley and rector of Kingswinlord, 
both in Staffordshire. — His brother, Edward 
(1805-84), a canon of Bristol, was known as ‘ the 
Agricultural Labourers' Friend ’ 

Girling, Mary Anne, nie Clouting (1827-86), 
the founder of a community of ‘ Shakers ' or 
‘Children of God,’ was born at Littlo Glemliam, 
Suffolk, and died at Hordle, Hants. 

Girtin, Thomas, one of the greatest of the 
earlier landscape-painters in water-colours, was 
born in London, 18th February 1775, and died 
there 9th November 1802. Ho was u closo friend 
and fellow-student ot 1 inner. See L Bmyon’s 
Thomas Girtin . , his Life aiul IForAa (1900). 

Glsslng, George Robert (1857-1903), born at 
Wakolleld, and educated at Ovens College, 
Manchester, published, besides other woiks, up- 
wards of a dozen novels, strong soluble studies 
mostly of subiuban life. 

Giulio Romano (Giulio Pippi de’ Giannuzzi), 
painter and architect, born at Rome about 1492, 
assisted Raphael in the execution of several of 
his finest works, and at his death completed the 
‘Apparition of the Cross’ in the Vatican. In 
1524 he went to Mantua on the invitation of the 
Duke. Tho drainage of the marshes and the pro- 
tection of the city from the inundations of the 
Po and Mincio attest Ins skill as an engineer; 
while his genius as an architect found scopo in 
the restoration and adornment of the Palazzo del 
To, the cathedral, and a ducal palace. In Bologna 
he designed the facade of tho church of S 
Petromo. Among his oil-pictures are the ‘ Mar- 
tyrdom of St Stephen’ (at Genoa), ‘A Holy 
Family’ (Dresden), ‘Maiw and Jesus’ (Louvie), 
and tho ‘Madonna della Gatta’ (Naples). Gmho 
died at Mantua, 1st Novembor 1546. See D’Arco’s 
Giulio Romano (1842). [Ju'-li-o Ro-mah'no.] 

Glustl, Giuseppe (1809-50), born near Fistoia, 
satirist, mercilessly denounced in a brilliant 
series of poems the enemies of Italy and the 
vices of the age Ho was elected to the Tuscan 
chamber of deputies in 1848. See monographs by 
Fioretto (1877) and Leonardis (1887). [Joos'-tce.] 

Gladstone, William Ewart, statesman, orator, 
and author, was born at Liverpool, 29th Decem- 
ber 1809, tho fourth son of Sir John Gladstone 
(1764-1851), a well-known Liverpool merchant 
and M.P., who was the son of a Leith corn-mer- 
chant. He was educated at Eton (1821-27) and at 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he graduated as a 
double first in 1881. He had distinguished him- 
self greatly in the Union Debating Society, and 
in 1832 was returned by Newark as a Conservative 
to the first parliament elected under the Reform 
Bill. His maiden speech (1883) on the movement 
for the emancipation of the slaves in the West 
Indies was mainly a defence of the management 
of his father’s estates there ; he made a decided 
impression on the House of Commons, and was 
described by Macaulay in 1889 as ‘ the rising hope’ 
of the ‘stem and unbending Tories.’ In Decem- 
ber 1884 Peel appointed him a Junior Lord of 


the Treasury, and next year Under-secretary for 
the Colonies. Gladstone looked up to Peel with 
intense admiration , they were alike earnest and 
conscientious in every movement of their political 
and private lives. Soon after Lord John Russell 
brought forward his motions on the Irish Church ; 
Peel was defeated and resigned, and Gladstone 
went with him. In 1839 he married Catherine 
Glynne, elder sister of Sir Stephen RichaidGlynne 
(1807-74) of Hawarden Castle, Flintshire. 

On Peel returning to office in 1841, Gladstone 
became Vice-president of the Board of Trade 
and Master of the Mint, and in 1848 President 
of the Board of Trade. In February 1845 he 
resigned because he could not approve of the 
Maynootli grant ; but m December, in thorough 
sympathy with Peel, who had adopted free-trade 
principles, he re-joined the government as Colo- 
nial Secretary. No longer, however, in political 
sympathy with the Duke of Newcastle, whose 
influence had obtained for him the representa- 
tion of Newark, he gave up his seat, and did not 
re-enter parliament until the corn-law struggle 
was over , then, at the general election of 1847 
he, still as a Tory, was elected by the University 
of Oxford. Ilitheito he had been a Tory of an 
old-fashioned school; but the corn -law agita- 
tion set him thinking over the defects of our 
social system, and there was always something 
impetuous in the rush of his sympathy He 
startled Europe by the terrible description which 
he gave m 1851 of the condition of the prisons of 
Naplos undei King ‘ Bomba,’ and the cruelties 
inflicted on political prisoners. Again and again 
in Gladstone’s public life we see him earned 
away by the same generous and passionate 
emotion on behalf of the victims of despotic 
cruelty. By the deatli of Peel in July 1850 Glad- 
8 tone was brought more directly to the fi out ; and 
now he compelled the House of Commons ami 
the country to recognise l him a supreme master 
of parliamentary debate. His first really gieat 
speech in parliament was made in the debate 
on Disraeli's budget in 1852 — from that hour he 
was recognised as one of the great histone orators 
of the British parliament. On the fall of the 
short-lived Tory administration Lord Aberdeen 
formed the famous Coalition Ministry, with 
Palmerston for Home Socretaiy, Lord John 
Russell for Foreign Secretary, and Gladstone 
for Chancellor of the Exchequer. His speech on 
the introduction of his first budget distanced all 
expectation ; and it may be questioned whether 
even the younger Pitt could lend such charm to 
each successive budget. The Crimean wai broke 
up the Coalition Ministry ; Palmeiston became 
piimo-minister, and Gladstone retained his office 
for a short time ; but when ralmerstou gave 
way to tho demand for tho appointment of the 
Sebastopol committee, Gladstone felt bound to 
retiie. He gave Palmerston a general support, 
until, after Orsim’s attempt on the life of 
Napoleon III. in 1858, Palmerston introduced his 
Conspiracy to Murder Bill Gladstone strongly 
opposed it ; Lord Palmerston resigned ; and Lord 
Derby was called on to form a ministry. The 
short stay of the Conservative party m office gave 
Gladstone an opportunity of accepting the nmsion 
to the Ionian Islands in 1858. In 1859 Palmer- 
ston was again in office and Gladstone Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The budget of 1S60 contained 
provisions for the reduction of the wine-duties 
and the simplified taxation adapted to Cobclen’s 
commercial treaty with Franco. Gladstone also 
provided for the abolition of the duty on paper. 
The House Qf Lords struck out this clause; 9 
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popular agitation followed; and in the next 
session the Lords passed the measure without 
opposition. In 1865 Oxford rejected and South 
Lancashire returned Gladstone, who, on Lord 
Palmerston’s death and 'Lord Russell’s accession 
to the premiership, became leader of the House 
of Commons. It was assumed that, Russell and 
Gladstone being now at the head of affairs, a 
reform bill would be sure to come. It did 
come ; a very moderate bill, enlarging the fran- 
chise m boroughs and counties. The Conser- 
vative party opposed it, and were supported by a 
considerable section of the Liberals. The bill was 
defeated ; the Liberals went out of office (I860), 
and Disraeli introduced a Reform Bill of his own, 
which was enlarged until it became practically 
a measure of household suffrage for boroughs. 
About this time, the distressed and distracted 
state of Ireland, the unceasing popular agitation 
and discontent, and the Fenian insuriection led 
Gladstone to the conviction that the Protestant 
state church in Ireland must be disestablished 
and disendowed, that the Irish land tenure 
system must be reformed, and that better pro- 
vision must be mado for the higher education of 
the Catholics of Ireland. He defeatod the govern- 
ment on a series of resolutions foreshadowing his 
policy ; the government appealed to the country ; 
the Liberals returned to power, and Gladstone 
became prime-minister (1S68). In his first session 
of government he disestablished and disendowed 
the Irish church ; and in the next session he 
passed a measure recognising the right of the 
Irish tenant to compensation for improvements. 
For the first time m English history a system of 
national education was established. The Ballot 
Act was passed for the protection of voters. The 
system of purchase in the army was abolished by 
a kind of coup d'ltat . Then Gladstone introduced 
a measure to improve university education in 
Ireland. This bill was intended for the benefit 
of Irish Catholics ; but it did not satisfy Catholic 
demands, Catholic members voted against it, and 
with that help the Conservatives threw out the 
bill (1873). Gladstone tendered his resignation, 
but Disraeli declined to undertake any respon- 
sibility, and Gladstone had to remain at the head 
of affairs. But the by-elections began to tell 
against the Liberals, and Gladstone suddenly 
dissolved. A Conservative majority was re- 
turned, and Disraeli came back to power (1874). 

For some timo Gladstone occupied nimself 
in literary and historical studies, and published 
essays and pamphlets. But the Bulgarian atro- 
cities (1876) aroused his generous anger, and he 
flung down his books to preach a crusade against 
the Ottoman power m Europe. Tho waters rose 
and lifted him, whether he would or no, into 
power Parliament was dissolved in 1880, the 
Liberals came in with an overwhelming majority, 
and Gladstone (now member for Midlothian) be- 
came prime-minister once more, and m an un- 
propitious hour. There were troubles in Egypt ; 
there was impending war in the Soudan and In 
South Africa. There was something very like 
an agrarian revolution going on in Ireland; and 
the Home Rule party in the House of Commons 
wan under the uncompromising leadership of Par- 
nell. Gladstone succeeded nevertheless in carry- 
ing a scheme of parliamentary reform, which 
established something very near to universal 
suffrage. But he found himself drawn into a 
series of wars in North and South Africa ; and he 
whose generous sympathy had of late been so 
much given to Ireland, and who had intro- 
duced and carried another land bill for Ireland, 


found that, in endeavouring to pass measures 
of coercion, he had to encounter the fiercest 
opposition from the Irish members and the vast 
bulk of the Irish population. Lord Frederick 
Cavendish and Mr Burke were assassinated in 
Dublin ; General Gordon perished at Khartoum. 
In the end the Irish members coalesced with the 
Conservatives in a vote on a clause in the budget, 
and Gladstone’s government was defeated (Juno 
1885). Lord Salisbury came back into office for 
a few months ; then the general elections came 
on. These elections wore to give tho flist oppor- 
tunity to the newly-made voters under Glad- 
stone’s latost reform act; and tlioy sent him 
back into office (188b). At the same tune tho 
Irish Nationalist party came back 87 members 
out of 103, and Gladstone made up his mind that 
the Irish people were m favour ot Home Rule, so 
brought in a measure to give a statutory par- 
liament to Ireland. A sudden and serious split 
took place in his party ; some of his most in- 
fluential colleagues declared against him; the 
hill was rejected on the second reading, and 
Gladstone appealed to the country, only to be 
defeated. The Conservatives, with the help of 
the ‘ dissentiont Liberals,’ came back into power 
with a strong majority (August 1886). But at tlio 
general oloetion of 1892 his paity, including both 
sections of Irish Nationalists, secured a majority 
of above forty over tho combined Conservatives 
and Ltbcial Unionists. In 1893 his Home Rule 
Bill was earned m the Commons, but was thrown 
out by the Loids Owing to tho mcieasing in- 
firmities of age, especially impaired eyesight, tho 
veteran statesman resigned 3d March 1894, and 
was succeeded by tho Earl of Rosobery ; in 1890 
his pei fervid championship of tho Armenians led 
to the latter’s retirement fioni tho Liberal Leader- 
ship. Gladstone died at Hawaulen, 19th May 
1898, and was bulled m Westminster Abbey. Ho 
will find his fame as a statesman and an oiator. 
For another man his Homeric studies, his vanous 
essays in political and literary, in ecclesiastical 
and theological ciiticism, would have mado a 
not inconsiderable reputation ; but to the woild 
they are interesting chiefly as illustrating a mar- 
vellous and unresting mental activity. Probably 
no other English minister has left behind him so 
long and so successful a record of practical legis- 
lation. As a parliamentary debater ho nevoi had 
a superior — possibly never an equal. Among 
Gladstone’s woiks are The State in its Relations 
with the Church (1838) ; A Manual of Piayers from 
the Liturgy (IS 15); Studies on Homo and the 
Homeric Age (1858); A Chapter of Autobiography 
(1868); Juventus Mundi (1869); The Vatican 
Decrees (1874) ; Vaticanism (1875) ; Homeric Syn- 
chronism (187 (5) ; Cleanings of Past Years (8 vols. 
1879-97); The Irish Question (1886); Impugnable 
Rock of Holy Scripture (1890); Odes of Uoiace 
translated ( 1894); Psalter , with Concordance (1895) ; 
and the great edition of Bishop Butler’s works 
(2 vols. with a vol. of Studies Subsidiary to them, 
1896. See his Speeches and Public Addresses (1886- 
91 ; 2 vols. 1892-94) ; Gladstone’s Speeches : Descrip- 
tive Index and Bibliography , by A. T. Bassett 
(1917); Lives by Barnett Smith, Russell, Rob- 
'bins, M’Carthy. Lord Motley (3 vols. 1903), Ins 
son Viscount Gladstone (1928) ; and Pratt’s book 
vl898) on Mrs Gladstone (1818-1900).— His fourth 
son, Herbert John (b. 1854), Viscount Gladstone 
(cr. 1910), G.C.B. (1914), G.C.M.G. (1910), G.B.E. 
(1917), was M.P. for W. Leeds 1880-1909, Chief 
Liberal Whip 1899-1906, Home Secretary 1905-10, 
first Governor-general of 8. Africa 1910-14. 

Glalsher, James (1809-1908), born in London. 
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was superintendent of the magnetical and metooro- 
logical depaitment at Gieenwich Observatoiy, 
1840-74. From 1841 ho prepared the meteoro- 
logical reports. In 1862-60 he made twenty- 
eight scientific balloon ascents, once ieaching a 
height of over seven miles. Foil ml ei ol the 
Meteoiological Society and F.R.S , he wioto on 
nstionomy, meteorology, and ballooning. 

Glamia, Janet Douglas, Lady, was burnt at 
Edinburgh, 17th July 1587, on an unsubstantiated 
charge of plotting James V.’s death, [Clahmz.] 

Glanvill, Joseph (1636-80), born at Plymouth, 
studied at Exeter and Lincoln Colleges, Oxford, 
1652-58 The dominant Aristotelian ism of Oxfoid 
weighed on him almost as heavily as the Pim- 
tan dogmatism outside; and aftei tho Ilestoia- 
tion he became a Latitudinarian. witliai vicar 
of Frome (1662), rector of the Abbey Church in 
Bath (1666), and prebendary of Woicestci (lb7S). 
His famous work, The Vanity of Dogmatizing, o; 
Confidence in Opinions (1661), was a noble appeal 
for freedom of thought and experimental science. 
In its second issue (1065; now ed. 1885) as 
Scepsis Scientifica it was prefaced by a waiiu 
panegyric on the newly-founded Royal Society, 
of which he had become a fellow. Oddly enough 
Ins Philosophical Considerations touching Witch- 
craft (1666) shows strange credulity ; so also the 
posthumous Sadducimus Trxumphatus (1681). 

Glanvill, Ranolf de, chief - justiciary of 
England m 1180-80, and authoi of the earliest 
treatise on the laws of England, the Tructotus 
de Legibus et Consuetudimhus Anglia ■ (c. 1181, 
limited 1554 ; best ed. by Twiss, 1802). Glanvill 
was born at Stratfoid St Andrew near Saxmund* 
ham ; in 1175 raised a body of knights to fight 
against William the Lion of Scotland ; took the 
cross, and died at the siogo of Acie (1100) 

Glanville, Bartholomew pe, the name given 
by Leland and Bale to a Minonte frnu, Bat tho- 
lomieus Anglicus, who went to Saxony m 1230. 
His encyclopedic De Proprietatibus linum was 
Englished by John de Trevisa m 1308, and forms 
the basis of Steele’s Mediaeval Lure (1803). 

Glapthome, Henry, minor dramatist, between 
1630 and 1643 wrote a few fair poems and live 
plays— Albertvs Wallenstein; Argalus and Par- 
thenia , a poetical dramatisation of pait of the 
Arcadia; two comedies, The Holland a and Wit 
in a Constable, and The Ladies Pnviledgc Mr 
Bullon attributes to him also The IakIii Mother . 
His woiks were reprinted in 2 vols. in 1874. 

Glas, John (1605-1773), the founder about 1730 
of the small religious sect of Glassitcs or Sande- 
nianiaiis, was born at Auclitermuchty, and Irom 
1719 was minister of Toaling near Dundee. The 
name Sandemanians was from his son-in-law, 
Robert Sandeman (1718-71).— Ills son, George 
Glas (1725-65), surgeon, mariner, and settler 
(1704) near Cape Verde, was murdered by muti- 
neers off the Irish coast. 

Glasso, Hannah, a London habit-maker, the 
author of The Art of Cookery (1747). She seems 
to have been a Roman Catholic, to havo gone 
bankrupt in 1754, and to have died bofore 1770. 

Glauber, Johann Rudolph (c. 1603-68), 
alchemist and physician, born at Kailstadt m 
Franconia, died at Amsterdam. In 1048 he 
discovered hydrochloric acid ; he was probably 
the first to procure nitric acid ; and his name 
lives in Glauber’s Salt II is treatises were ti ans- 
lated by Christopher Packe (1689). 

Glazunov, Alexander Constantino vicit, born 
10th August 1865 at StPetersburg, became dii cctor 


of the Conservatorium there in 1908. A leader of 
the Russian national school, he composed songs, 
chamber music, symphonies, die. 

Gleig, George Robert (1796-1888), born at 
Stilling, was the son of George Gleig, Bishop of 
Brechin (1753-1840). He entered the army, and 
served in Spam (1813) and m America (1S1 4). lie 
took orders (1820), and became chaplam-geneial of 
the army (1844) and mspoctoi -general or military 
schools (1846) He wrote The Subaltern (1825) 
and other novels, and books on military history 
and biography. [Clegg.] 

Gleim, Johann Wilhelm Ludwig (1719-1803), 
poet, was bom at Emudeben ueat Haiberstadt, 
and died at Halbeistadt. 1 1 is Lmler eines Prevs- 
sibchen Grenadiers are vigorous. See Life by 
Koite (1811). [Clime.] 

Glen, William (1789-1826), an unbusiness-lflce 
business man, author of ‘Wae’s me lor Prince 
Charlie ’ and other lyrics, was bom and died in 
Glasgow. See memoir prefixed to Poems (1874). 

Glendower, or Glyndwr, Owen, Welsh chief, 
claimed descent from Llewelyn, the last Prince 
of Wales, and was born in Mon tgomeryshne about 
1359. He studied law at Westminster, and be- 
came esquire to the Earl of Arundel, but m 1401 
fell into dispute with Lord Grey over some lands, 
and, unable to obtain redress from Henry IV., 
earned on a guerilla war faio against the English 
luaicheis In 1402 he captured Lord Grey and 
Sir Edmund Moitnner, both of whom married 
daughters of the Welsh chieftain (now proclaimed 
Punce of Wales), and joined him m the coali- 
tion with Harry Peicy (Hotspur). That coalition 
ended m the battle of Sinew sbnry (1403), won 
In King Homy. In 1404 Glendower enteied 
into a treaty with Chailes VI of Fiance, who m 
1 105 sent a lorce to Wales ; and tlu* Welsh prince, 
though often defeated, kept up a desultor> war- 
fare till his death about 1416 See Wylie’s Henry 
IV. (4 vols. 1S84-98), a d A. G. Bradlev’s Owen 
Glyndwr (1904); and Bibliography by D. Rhys 
Phillips (1915). 

Glenelg, Charles Grant, Baron, politician, 
was bom at Calcutta, 26tli October 1778, and 
graduated as fourth wiangler from Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, in 1801. Entering pailia- 
ment in 1807, he was Cluef-seeretaiy for Ireland 
(1819-22), Vice-piesident (1823 27), President of 
the Boaul of Tiade undei Canning (1S27-28), 
President of tho Board of Control under Earl 
Giey (1830-34), and Colonial Secretary undei Mel- 
bourne (1834-39) Having appro* ed of Lord Dur- 
ham’s ‘ordinance’ as to the Canadian rebels of 
1838, he w r as compelled to resign in 1839, and 
retired from public lifo. Elevated to the peerage 
m 1835, ho died at Cannes, 23d Apul 1806. 

Glenesk, Lord. See Borthwk k. 

Gleyre, Charles (1806-74), idealist painter, 
was born at Chevillv m the Swiss canton Vaud, 
and died in Pans. See Life by C16nient (1885). 

Gliddon, George Robins (1809-57), Egypt- 
ologist, w f as born in Devonshire, and lived over 
twenty years at Alexandria, where lie became 
United States vice-consul. He died at Panama. 

Glinka, Michaf.i, Ivanovich (1803-57), born at 
Novopasskoi, Smolensk, a founder of the Russian 
national school of composition, lived much in 
Italy, Germany, Franco, and Spam, and composed 
operatic, orchestral, church, and chamber music. 

Gloucester, Earls and Dukes of Robert, 
Earl of Gloucester (died 1147), a natural son of 
Henry I., was the principal supporter of his 
sister Matilda against Stephen. — Gilbert de 
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Clare, Earl (1248-95), sided with Simon do 
Montfort, and helped him to gain the battlo 
of Lewes (1264) ; but, quarrelling with Simon, he 
made common cause with Prince Edward and 
won the battle of Evesham (1205) — Thomas 
of Woodstock, Duke (1355-97), youngest son of 
Edward III., was from 1380 to 1389 the virtual 
ruler of the country, and Avas put to death by 
Richard II. at Calais.— Humphrey, Duke (1391- 
1447), fourth son of Henry IV , was protector 
during Henry VI. ’s minority (1422-45), was ar- 
rested for high-treason at Bury St Edmunds, and 
five days later was found dead m bed.— Bf chard, 
Duke, became King Richard III. — Hfjjry, Duke 
(1689-60), was third son of Charles 1.— William, 
Duke (1689-1700), was eldest son of Queen Anne 
—William Henry (1743-1805), George Ill.’s 
brother, was created Duke of Glouco«ter and 
Edinburgh m 1764 —His son, William Fred- 
erick'(1776-1834), died without issue.— GeoigeV.’s 
third son, Prince Henry (born 1900), was created 
Duke of Gloucester m 1928. 

Glover, John (1767-1849), landscape-painter, 
born at Houghton -on-the-Hill, Leicester, emi- 
grated to the Swan River in 1831. 

Glover, Julia, nit Betterton (1779-1850), a 
leading comic actress, unhappy m her father and 
her husband. — Her second son, William Howard 
Glover (1819-75), Avas a composer and conductor. 

Glover, Richard (1712-85), poet, born m Lon- 
don, was a prosperous City merchant, and for six 
years member for Weymouth. Leonulai (1737— 
70) and The Atheniad (1788) are hoav almost as 
well forgotten as his tragedies, Boadicea (1753) 
and Medea (1761). His ballad, Admiral Hosier ’$ 
Ghost, long enjoyed a factitious reputation. See 
his political Memoirs (1813). 

Glover, Stephen (1812-70), song -composer, 
like his brother, Chari.es William (1800-63). 

Gluck, Christoph Wilibald, was born 2d 
July 1714 at Weidenwang near Berching, m 
Bavaria. After teaching music at Prague, in 
1736 he went to Vienna, and thence m 1738 to 
Milan, where he studied for four years under 
San-Martini. In 1741 ho Avrote lus first opera, 
Arta&erset and seven others followed m the next 
four years. Having achieved some reputation, 
he was invited in 1745 to London, where a now 
opera, La Caduta de' Giganti, was performed ; 
Gluck’s London visit and his study of Handel 
Avas the turning-point in his career. In 1746 
he returned to Vienna, and his next opera 
shows signs of the new tendency, Avhile some 
of the music in Telemacco (produced in Rome, 
1750) and La Clemenza di Tito (Naples, 1751) he 
afterwards considered good enough to bo incor- 
porated in Amide anu Iphiyenie. But lie did 
not rise to his highest style until he found at 
Florence in Calzabigi a librettist woithy of his 
music. In 1702 he produced Orfeo , Avhicli struck 
the keynote of the modern music drama. Alcrste 
followed (1766), and Paride ed Elena (1769), the 
last work written for Vienna before he went to 
Paris. There his IphujSnie en Anlide (1774) 
proved an enormous success, and Oiyh&e, an 
adaptation of his earlier Orfeo , stirred the utmost 
enthusiasm. Gluck was at the summit of Ins 
success when the famous Gluck and Piccmni war 
divided Paris into Gluckists and Ficcinnihts. 
Gluck Anally conqueied with Ins Iphiyenie en 
Tauridt (1779), and retired from Pans lull of 
honour and comparatively wealthy. He died at 
Vienna, 15tl» Nov. 1787. See works by Desnoire- 
sfcerres (1872), Marx (1862), Keissmarin (1882), 
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Berlioz (trans. 1915), J. d’Udine(1906), E. Newman 
(1896). [Glook.] 

Glyn, Isabella (1823-89), actress and Shake- 
spearean reciter, was born in Edinburgh, and was 
twice married ; her second husband, the journalist 
Eneas Sweetland Dallas (1828-79), she divorced in 
1874 after twenty years of married lite. 

Gmelln, Johann Georg (1709-55), professor of 
Chemistry and Botany at St Petersburg and 
Tubingen, in 1733-43 travelled in Siberia, and 
wrote Flora Sibirica (1748-49) and Reisen durch 
Sibirien (1751-52).— His nephew, Samuel Gott- 
lieb (1744-74), became professor of Botany at St 
Petersburg (1767), and wrote Historia Fucorum 
(1768). —Another nephow, Johann Friedrich 
(1748-1804), wrote Onomatologui Botanica (1771— 
77). — His son, Leopold (1788-1853), born at Got- 
tingen, from 1817 to 1850 was professor of Medi- 
cino and Chemistry at Heidelberg. His greatest 
work is his Handbach dcr Chemie (1817-19 ; Eng. 
trans. by Watts, enlarged 1848-49). [ G'may'leen .) 

Gneisenau, August Wilhelm Anton, Graf 
Nf.it h a rdt von (1760-1831), Prussian general, 
Avas born at Sclnldau in Prussian Saxony. In 
1782 ho accompanied the German auxiliaries of 
England to America, in 1786 joined the Prussian 
army, and m 1806 fought at Saalfeld and Jena. 
His gallant defence of Colberg (1807) led to his 
appointment on the commission for the reorgan- 
isation of the Prussian army. In the war of 
liboiation he rendered distinguished service at 
Leipzig (1813) ; in the Waterloo campaign as chief 
of Blucher’s staff he directed the strategy of the 
Prussian ari ny. In 1831, on the outbreak of the 
Polish rebellion, ho had been made field-marshal 
and commander of the Prussian army on the 
Polish frontier, when he died of cholera at Posen. 
See Lives by Pertz (1864-80), Delbritck (1882), 
and Neff (1889). [G’nv -zen-ow.] 

Gnelst, Heinrich Rudolf Hermann Frie- 
drich von, jurist, was born in Berlin, 18th 
August 1816. Ho was successively assistant- 
judge of the Superior Court and of tne Supreme 
Tribunal, until in 1850 he resigned, having since 
1844 held the chair of Jurisprudence at Berlin. 
He was a member of the Piussian lower house 
and also of the imperial diet. Ennobled in 
1888, he died 21st July 1895. Among his works 
are Adel und Ritterschaft in England (1858); 
Das heutige englische Verfassungs - und VerwcUU 
ungsrccht (1857-63 ; 3d ed. 1876-84), a work con- 
trasting English and German laAv and adminis- 
tration (1869) ; History of the English Constitution 
(1882 ; trans. 1886); The English Parliament 
(1886 ; trans. 4th ed. 1895) ; and Die nationale 
Rechtsidee (1894) [G'nist; i as in ice.] 

Gobat, Samuel, D.D. (1799-1879), a Swiss 
LuLheian, whose nomination to the Jerusalem 
bisliopnc in 1846 by the king of Prussia had 
much to do with Newman’s conversion. 

Gobineau, Joseph Arthur, Comte db (1816-82), 
orientalist, diplomatist, and philosopher, born at 
Bordeaux, wrote The Inequality of Human Races 
(1853-55 ; trans. 1915), and has been called the 
'intellectual parent ' of Nietzsche and the real 
inventor of the super-man and super-morality. 

Goddard, Arabella(1836-1922), pianist, born at 
StServan, Brittany, made herd6butin London in 
1850, married (1859) James William Davison (1813- 
85), Times musical ciitic, and retired in 1878. 

Goderich, Viscount. See Ripon, Earl of. 

Godet, Fk£d£ric, theologian, born at Neuch&- 
tel, October 25, 1812, became in 1850 professor of 
Theology there. In 1878 lie left the state church, 
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and was till 1887 a professor of the Free Church of 
Neuch&tel. He died 29th October 1900. He pub* 
lished commentaries on Str John (1863-05 ; Eng. 
trans. 1877), Luke (trans. 1875), Romans (trans. 
1881). and St Paul's Epistles (trans. 1894), besides 
Conferences Apologetiqu.es, Etudes Bibliques (trans. 
as Old and New Testament Studies , 1875-76), and In- 
troduction an Nouveau Testament (1898). [Go-day. ) 

Godfrey of Bouillon was born about 1061 at 
Baisy in Belgian Brabant, the eldest son of 
Count Eustace II. of Boulogne, and Ida, sister 
to Godfrey, Duke of Lower Lorraine and Bouil- 
lon. He served with great gallantry under the 
Emperor Henry IV., both ajpinst Rudolph of 
Swabia and in 1084 in the expedition against 
Rome. Godfrey joined the first crusade, was 
elected one of the principal commanders, and 
in time became its chief leader. Eight days 
after the capture of Jerusalem he was pro- 
claimed king; but his humility forbade him to 
‘wear a crown of gold where Ins Saviour had 
worn one of thorns,' so he contented himself with 
the title of Defender of the Holy Sepulchre. On 
12th August 1099, on the plain of Ascalon, he de- 
feated the sultan of Egypt ; this victory put him 
in possession of all Palestine, except a few forti- 
fied towns. He died 18th July 1100. See works by 
De Hody (2d ed. 1859) and Froboese (Berl. 1879). 

Godfrey of Strasburg See Gottfried. 

Godfrey. Sr* Dan (born 1868; Kt. 1922), was 
director or music at Bournemouth, 1898-1926.— 
His father, Dan Godfrey (1881-1908), com- 
poser of dance-music and bandmaster of the 
Grenadier Guards’ band 1856-96 .— His father, 
Charles Godfrey (1790-1868), bandmaster of 
the Coldstream 8, was succeeded by his second 
son, Adolphus Frederick (1887-82).— A third 
son, Charles (1839-1904). was bandmaster of the 
Scots Fusiliers and Royal Horse Guards. 

Godfrey, Sir Edmund Berry (1622-78), a 
London wood-monger and J.P., knighted in 1666, 
whose murder was made by Titus Oates (q.v.) 
the coping-stone of his ‘Popish Plot.’ 

Godlva, Lady, a great religious foundress 
who, when her husband, Leofrie, Eail ot Ches- 
ter, imposed a grievous tax on the townsfolk of 
Coventry (1040), obtained its remission by riding 
naked through the market-place. The story 
occurs in Roger of Wendover (1285), but ‘ Peeping 
Tom’ is no older than the 18th century. See 
Sidney Hartland in Folklore Journal (1890). 

God’olphin, Sidney Godolphin, Earl of. was 
born at Godolphin Hall near Helston, Corn- 
wall, in June 1645. He became a royal j>age in 
1662, entered parliament in 1668, visited Holland 
in 1078, and in 1684 was made head of the 
Treasury and Baron Godolphin. On William of 
Orange’s landing in 1688 Godolphin stood by 
James, and was sent with Halifax and Notting- 
ham to-treat with William ; when James’s flight 
was known he voted for a regency. Yet in 
February 1689 William reinstated him as First 
Commissioner of the Treasury. Godolphin was a 
Tory; and, when William began to replace his 
Tory ministers by Whigs, Godolphin’s turn came 
to go in 1096. In 1700, however, he returned to 
his old place, but only for six months. Anne 
on her accession made him her sole Lord High 
Treasurer (1702) ; in 1700 he was created earl . His 
able management of the finances tarnished Marl- 
borough the supplies needed for his campaigns 
without increasing the public debt by more than 
one million annually. To prevent his own over- 
throw, he constrained Anne to dismiss Harley 
27 


(1708) ; but the influence of Harley’s friend and 
relative. Mrs Masham, continuing to increase, and 
the power of Harley to grow, Godolphin in 1710 
was himself dismissed. He died at Holywell 
House, Marlborough’s seat, near St Albans, 15th 
September 1712. See the Life of him by the Hon. 
Hugh Elliot (1888). 

Godoy. See Alcudia. 

Godrlo, St (c. 1065-1170), pedlar, mariner— pos- 
sibly pirate, pilgrim, and seer, was born in Nor- 
folk, and died at Finchale near Durham, where 
he had lived as a hermit from about 1110. 

Godunoff. See Boris. 


Godwin, Earl of the West Saxons, was probably 
son of the South-Saxon Wulfnotli ; but late stories 
make his father a churl. He ingratiated himself 
with Earl Ulf, Canute’s brother-in-law ; by 1018 
he was an earl, and about 1019 became Earl 
of the West Saxons. Ia 1042 he helped to raise 
Edward the Confessor to the throne, and mar- 
ried lum to his daughter Edith. He led the 
struggle against the king’s foreign favourites, 
and Edward revenged himself by heaping in- 
sults upon Queen Edith, confining her in the 
monastery of Wherwell, and banishing Godwin 
and liis sons. But m 1052 they landed in the 
south of England ; the royal troops, the navy, 
and vast numbers of burghers and peasants 
went over to Godwin ; and the king was forced 
to grant his demands, and reinstate his family. 
Godwin died at Winchester, 15th April 1053. His 
son Harold was for a few months Ed ward’s suc- 
cessor. See Freeman’s Norman Conquest. 

Godwin, Francis (1662-1C83X was born at 
Hamiington, Nortliants, the son of Thomas 
Godwin (1517-90), from 1584 Bishop of Batli and 
Wells. He graduated at Oxford in 1580, and be- 
came rector of Sampford and vicar of Westou- 
Zoyland, both in Somerset, sub-dean of Exeter 
0587), Bishop of Llandaff (1601) and of Hereford 
(1617). His eight wc ks include A Catalogue of 
the Bishops of England (1601), Rerum Anglicarum 
Annales (1616), Nuncius Inanimatus (1629), aud 
Man in the Moon, or a Voyage thither, by Domingo 
Consoles (1688). The last was translated into 
French and imitated by Cyrano de Bergerac. 

Godwin, Mary Wollstonecraft, the prota- 
gonist of the Rights of Women, was bom in 
London or Kpping Forest district, 27th April 
1759. Her mother was Irish ; her father, Edward 
John Wollstonecraft, was a drunken ne’er-do-weel, 
who squamleied £10,000. At nineteen Mary 
went out to earn her own livelihood, and was 


in turn a companion, a schoolmistress, aud gover- 
ness in Lord Kmgsborough’s family. In 1788, 
about which time she gave up church-going, she 
turned translator and literary adviser to Johnson 
the publisher, who the year before had paid her 
ten guineas for her Thoughts on the Education of 
Daughters. In tins capacity she became ac- 
quainted with the literati and reformers of the 
day. In 1790 she produced her Vindication of the 
Rights of Men, an answer to Burke’s Reflections on 
the French Revolution , and in 1791 her Vindication 
of the Rights of Woman, a work of genius which, 
advocating equality of the sexes and the mam 
doctrines of the modern women’s movement, 
made her both famous aud iufamous. She Btartea 


alone for Paris in the winter of 1792, There, as a 


witness of the * Terror/ she collected materials 
for her View of the French Revolution (vol. i. 1794) ; 
and there in 1798 she met Captain Gilbert Imlay, 
an American timber-merchant, the author of The 
Western Territory of North America (1792). In 
May 1794 she bora him a daughter, Fanny ; in 
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November 1795, after ft four months* visit to 
Scandinavia as his ‘wife* and accredited agent, 
she tried to drown herself from Putney Bridge : 
Imlay had deserted her. Ere long she was living 
with William Godwin (q.v.)in Somers-town ; they 
had first met in 1791. On 80th August 1797, five 
months after their marriage, she gave birth to a 
daughter, Mary; on 10th September she died. 
Her remains and Godwin’s were in 1851 removed 
to Bournemouth. Among her other writings were 
Original Stories from Real Life (1788), Letters 
written from Sweden, Norway, and Denmark (1796), 
and Posthumous Works ( 1798), these last including 
the passionate Letters to imlay (new ed. with 
memoir, 1879). See, too, the Memoirs by Godwin 
(1798), and monographs by Mrs Pennell (1885) 
and Stirling Taylor (1911). 

Godwin, William (1766-1886), was born at 
Wisbech, but passed his boyhood at Guest- 
wick in Norfolk. After three years at Hmdol- 
veston day-school, three more with a tutor at 
Norwich, and one as usher m his former school, 
Godwin in 1778 entered floxton Presbyterian 
College ; in 1778 quitted it as pure a Sandemanian 
and Tory as he had gone in. But during a five 
years’ ministry at Ware, Stowmarket, and Bea- 
consfield, he turned Socinian and republican, and 
by 1787 was a ‘ complete unbeliever. Meanwhile 
be had taken to literature, in 1788-84 writing 
three novels for £42, a Life of Chatham, &c. 
The French Revolution gave him an opening, 
and his Enquiry concerning Political Justice (1798 : 
repr. 1926) brought him fame and a thousand 
guineas, and captivated Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
Southey, and later and above all Shelley, who 
became his disciple, son-in-law, and subsidiser. 
It was calmly subversive of everything (law and 
* marriage, the worst of all laws ’), but it preached 
down violence, and was deemed caviare for the 
multitude, so its author escaped prosecution. 
The Adventures of Caleb Williams (1794) was de- 
signed to give * a general review of the modes of 
domestic and unrecorded despotism unlike most 
novels with a purpose, it is really a strong book, 
one that will not oe forgotten. Holcroft, Horne 
Tooke, and ten others were charged at this tune 
with high-treason ; Godwin’s powerful defence of 
them in the Morning Chronicle did much to break 
down the charge. In 1801, four years aftei the 
death of Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin (q.v.), he 
married Mrs Clainnont, who had two children 
already, and a third was born of the marriage. 
So there were poor Fanny Imlay (1794-1816), who 
died by her own hand ; Mary Wollstonecraft God- 
win (1797-1851), who in 1816 married Shelley ; 
Charles Clainnont; ‘Claire ’Clairmont(1797-1879), 
the mother by Byron of Allegra ; and William 
Godwin (1808-82), to whose posthumous novel, 
Transfusion , a memoir was prefixed by his father. 
A bookselling business loug involved Godwin in 
difficulties, and in 1888 he was glad to accept the 
sinecure post of yeotnan-usher of the Exchequer. 
His tragedy, Antonio (1800), was hopelessly 
damned. The best of his later prose works are 
The Enquirer (1797), St Leon (1799), and an Essay 
on Sepulchres (1809). He also wrote a Life of 
Chaucer (1808), an Answer to Malthus (1820), 
Lives of the Necromancers (1884), and the novels 
Fleetwood (1805), MandeviUe (1817), and Cloudesley 
(1880). See Ford K. Brown’s Life (1926), and 
Brails ford’s Shelley, Godwin, and their Circle (1918). 

Godwin 'Austen, Robert Alfred Clovnb 
(1808-84), geologist, was born and died at Shal- 
rord House near Gnlldford. The Himalayan 
‘ K2,' the second highest mountain in the world, 


was in 1888 named God win -Austen, after his son, 
Lieut. -Col. Henry H a versh am Godwin- Austen, 
F.R.S. (1834-1928), of the Trigonometrical Survey 
of India, a well-known geologist and zoologist. 

Goes. See Van der Goes. 

Goethals, Georoe Washington (1858-1928), 
K.C.M.G. (1919), born at Brooklyn, was chief 
engineer of the Panami Canal 1907-14, civil 
governor of the Canal Zone 1914-16. [Gd-ftols.] 

Goethe, Johann Wolfgang, was bom in 
Frank fort-on -the -Main, August 28, 1749. He 
was quick to learn, and was carefully in- 
structed by his father (a lawyer) and by tutors. 
In 1759 French troops entered Frankfort* The 
French theatre opened in the city attracted the 
boy, who thus became familiar with Racine and 
more recent dramatists, while also he was receiv- 
ing literary influences from the lyrical poets of 
Germany. He had his moods of religious feeling, 
and the pastoral scenes of the Old Testament had 
a peculiar charm for him. In 1765 he went to the 
university of Leipzig. He cared not at all for 
law, and little for literature as taught there; 
the awakening of his critical powers for a time 
damped his ardour for composition ; and he fell 
into a melancholy mood. Companionship roused 
him to activity; and love counted for much in 
his life. His Frankfort fancy for Charitas Meixner 
faded before the stronger attraction of Kathchen 
Schonkopf. He began for her (1767) the little 
pastoral drama, Die Laune des Verliebten , fol- 
lowed by a second play, Die Mitschuldigen 
(1768); a group of songs set to music by 
Breitkopf belong also to the Leipzig period. In 
September 1768 Goethe was again in Frankfort, 
seriously ill; he remained an invalid for the 
greater part of the following year. In 1770 
he went to Strasburg to complete his studies, 
and earnestly devoted himself to chemistry, ana- 
tomy, literature, and antiquities, and, as far as 
was necessary, to law. He fell under Herder's 
influence, and through him came to feel the 
attraction of old ballad poetry, of Ossian, of 
Homer, and of Shakespeare. Goldsmith’s Vicar 
especially delighted him. Friederike, daughter 
of Pastor Brion at Sesenheim, filled his heart 
with a new love, and was the inspiration of 
some of his loveliest lyrics. Having obtained 
his doctor’s degree, he returned (1771) to Frank- 
fort, but, admitted an advocate, had no heart 
in his profession. His creative genius was fully 
roused, and he completed his play of Gotti 
von Berlichingen in 1771. Next year he was 
engaged in critical work for the Frankfurter 
gelehrte Anzeigen ; and to this period belong the 
strikingly-contrasted poems Der Wanderer and 
Wanderers Sturmlied. To gain further knowledge 
of law Goethe settled for tne summer of 1772 in 
Wetzlar, the seat of the imperial courts of justice. 
The months are memorable chiefly for his love 
for Lotte Buff, daughter of a land-steward ; but 
she was the betrothed of another, and Goethe 
* saved himself by flight.’ Early in 1778 he set 
himself to recast the Goetz. A fervour of creation 
now possessed him. To 1778 belong his majestic 
Prometheus, an important group of satirical forces, 
the comedy of Erwin und Elmire (founded on 
Goldsmith’s Edwin and Angelina ), and the begin- 
nings of Faust. His wonderful Leiden des junaen 
Werthers (1774) gives as in an essence all the 
spirit of the 18th-century sentimental movement. 
His tragedy of Clavigo (1774 ; Eng. trans. 1898) wan 
in part founded on Beaumarchai fMtonolres. Some 
of Goethe’s most exquisite lyrics belong to 1775, 
and are connected with his love for Lili Sclidne- 
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mann. In the summer he visited Switzerland 
with the two Counts Stolberg; in the autumn 
the young Duke of Weimar, Karl August, invited 
him to Weimar ; he accepted the invitation, and 
in November established himself there— for life, 
as it ultimately appeared. A new period of 
activity now began. Made a privy-councillor 
(1776), Goethe set himself strenuously to serve 
the state. By degrees much public work fell into 
his hands and he acquitted himself of every duty 
with masterly Intelligence and a raie thorough* 
ness. In 1782 he received a patent of nobility. 
He helped to form the immature character of the 
duke. The dowager-duchess fiom the first had 
confidence in him, and by degrees he won the 
esteem of the young wife of Karl August. His 
dearest friend was Charlotte von Stein (q.v.), 
who for ten years was his confidante, his direc- 
tress, the object of his homage. Now Goethe be- 
came interested in the natural sciences. His 
* vertebral theory * of the skull (1784), and his later 
theory that all the parts of a plant are variations of 
a type most clearly seen in the leaf, show how his 
observing powers were aided by his imagination. 
Some longer lyrics attest the growth of his 
powers ; but the poem Die Geheimnisse, meant 
to embody his thoughts on the religions of the 
world, is a fragment. His noble Jramatic poem, 
Iphigenie , was written in full (1779), but as yet 
only in prose ; in 1777 he began his novel of Wil- 
helm Master. He had long desired to visit Italy, 
and from the autumn of 1786 to June 1788 he 
was in the south. It was a most fruitful period. 
Egmont was carried to completion (1787); Iphi- 
genie was recast in verse (1786); the scene of 
the Witches’ Kitchen was added to Faust ; and 
he sketched a tragedy, Nausikaa. 

On his return to Weimar he was relieved from 
the most irksome of his public duties . and now 
he took to his home a beautiful girl of humble 
rank, Christiane Vulpius, whom from the first he 
regarded as his wife, though the marriage cere- 
mony was not celebrated until October 1806. 
In December 1789 his son August was bom. 
Memories of Italy mingle with his love of Chris- 
tiane in the Roman Elegies . In 1789 he put the 
last touches to the play of Tasso. Next year 
in the seventh volume of his Woiks appeared a 
great portion of the first part of Faust as * a Frag- 
ment.’ That first part, completed in 1806, did 
not appear until 1808. His studies in optics were 
directed to disproving Newton’s theory of light. 
In 1791 he was entrusted with the control of 
the court theatre at Weimar, and was himself 
roused to dramatic composition. In 1792 he ac- 
companied the duke on the disastrous campaign 
against the French ; next year he was present at 
the siege of Mainz. His friendship with Schiller 
and its fruits fill the memorable years from 
1794 to 1805. Together they worked in the 
Horen, a*review designed to elevate the literary 
standard in Germany. Together In the Xemen 
(1796) they discharged epigrams against the 
literary Philistines. Schuler’s sympathy en- 
couraged Goethe to set to work once more on 
Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre , which more than 
any other work of Goethe exhibits his criticism 
on life. The charming epic-idyl, Hermann und 
Dorothea , belongs to 1796-47. Then he wrote 
several of his finest ballads ; he also translated 
the autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini. His 
third and last visit to Switzerland (1797) inter- 
rupted the flow of his creative activity, and the 
works undertaken after his return were of less 
happy conception. The epic Ac?ii!£«ts(1799) did not 
advance beyond one canto. His drama, Die natiir* 


liche Tochter, was designed as part of a trilogy. 
In 1801 he was seriously ill, and painful attacks 
recurred from time to time. In 1808, at the 
Congress of Erfurt, Goethe aud Napoleon met. 
In 1808-9 was written the novel, DU Wahlver- 
wandtschajlen (Elective Affinities). His two 
volumes on light and colour, Zur FarbenUhre , 
were speedily followed by the first part of his 
autobiography— Dichtung und Wahrheit (1811). 
It is a work of the deepest interest, but the fancy 
often overrides the truth. A deep grief came 
to Goethe in 1816 in the death of his wife. The 
Goethe house would have been desolate but that 
in 1817 his son August brought a bright and 
sweet-tempered wife to dwell there, and Goetho 
erelong found much joy in his three grandchil- 
dren. In 1821 Goethe published Wilhelm MeisUrs 
Wanderjahre , a continuation of the Lehrjahre. 
The book was recast, and finished February 1829. 
From time to time he had worked at the second 
part of Faust; by August 1881 it was at length 
complete. Goethe’s interest in science and art 
was undnmnished by age ; he is best seen during 
his later years in his Conversations with Ecker - 
mann. Sorrows came fast towards the end ; his 
older friends disappeared one by one. In 1828 
died the grand-duke; next year, the Duchess 
Luise ; his son in October 1830. Tended by his 
loving daughter-in-law, honoured and reverenced 
by those around him, Goethe died peacefully 
in his arm-chair, 22d March 1882. His body lies 
near that of Schiller m the ducal vault at Weimar. 
Gootlie was a man ot noble bodily presence both 
in youth and age. His teaching has been styled 
the ci eed of culture , it is rather the creed of self- 
development with a view to usefulness — useful- 
ness to be effected by activity within wise limits. 
See Lives by DUntzer, Lewes, Oscar Browning, 
Bielscho wsky (trans. 1905-8), Hmne Brown (1920), 
Braudes (1915), Ludwig (tr. 1928); criticisms by 
Hettner, Rosenkrauz, ‘ -jlierer, Loeper, Grimm, 
Carlyle, Seeley, Kuno Fischer, Chamberlain, 
M'Oabe, J. G. Robertson, Stawell and Dickinson 
(1928); Goethe’s correspondence; Eckerinanu’s 
Conversations ; publications of the ‘ Goethe-Gesell- 
schaffc’; bibliography in Hirzel’s VerteUhnis* 
einer Goethe- Biblfbthek. Among many translations 
of Faust are those by Bayard Taylor aud Anna 
Swanwick. [Geh-teh.] 

Goetz von Berlichingen. See Gotz. 

Goffe, William (c 1605-79), regicide, bom at 
Stanmer rectory, Sussex, became major-general 
m the Parliamentary army, sat in the House of 
Commons, and signed Charles I.’s death-warrant. 
In 1660 lie fled to America, and lived for many 
years in seclusion at Hadley, Mass. There In 
1675, according to tradition, he put himself at the 
head of the citizen force, repelled an Indian attack, 
then disappeared as suddenly as he had come. 

Gogh, Vincent van (1853-90), Dutch Post- 
impressiomst painter, born at Groot-Zuudert, N. 
Brabant, studied at Autwerp and Paris, became 
insane, and shot himself at Auvers-sur-Oise. 

Gogol, Nicolai Vasiuevitch, bom at Soro- 
chintsi in Poltava, 81st March 1809, in 1829 
settled in St Petersburg, and became ffimous 
through two series of stories of Little Russia 
(1881-84). One of the best of Russian comedies 
is The Inspector-General (1886), exposing the 
corruption, ignorance, and vanity of the pro- 
vincial officials. His masterpiece, Dead SouU 
(1837), is a story reflecting the more sordid aspects 
of provincial life. (Mrs Garnett issued a transla- 
tion of his plays in 1926.) After nnaatiafkctorv 
trials of oftoiallife, and of publio teaching, includ- 
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tng university history lectures at St Petersburg 
in 1884, Gogol left Russia in 1880 to live abroad, 
mostly in Rome, until 1846, when he returned to 
Russia. He died at Moscow, 8d March 1862. 

OokhftiO, Gopal Krishna (1866-1916), a Mah- 
ratta who did much to promote the educational 
and other interests of his fellow-Indians. 

Golding, Richard (1785-1865), a London en- 
graver after West, Lawrenoe, &c. 

Goldmark, Carl, composer, was bom in 1880 
at Keszthely, Hungary, studied m Vienna, pro- 
duced DU Konigin von Saba (1876) and other 
operas, &c., and died 1st January 1915. 

Goldoni, Carlo, dramatist, was bom at Venice, 
25th February 1707. He studied foi the law, but 
his heart was set upon play-wilting. A tiagedy, 
Belisano (1782), proved a hit ; but he soon dis- 
covered that his forte was comedy, and set himself 
to effect a revolution in the Italian comic stage. 
He spent several years in wandering ovet north 
Italy, until iu 1740 he settled in his birthplace, 
where for twenty years he poured forth comedy 
after comedy. Iu 1761 he undertook to write for 
the Italian theatre in Paris, and was attached to 
the French court until the Revolution. He died 
6th February 1798. His collected works (1828-27) 
fill 17 vols. See Helen Zimmern's Selection of 
his Comedies (1892), his own Mbnoires (1787), and 
Life by Chatfleld Taylor (1916). [Gol-do'nte.] 

Goldschmidt, Madame (Jenny Lind), a so- 

rano singer, bom of humble family at Stock- 

olm, 1820, at nine entered the court theatre 
school of singing, in 1888 appeared as Agatha in 
Der FreischiUz , Alice in Robert It Dtable, &c. In 
1841 she went to Paris to receive lessons from 
Garcia. In 1847-48 in London she gained an ex- 
traordinary popularity. After 1849 she left the 
stage, and sang only at concerts. Her earnings 
were largely devoted to founding and endowing 
musical scholarships and charities in Sweden and 
England. Inl852 the ‘ Swedish Nightingale ’ mar- 
ried Otto Goldschmidt (1829-1907) of Hamburg, 
her pianist. She sang for the last time at Dus- 
seldorf (1870). In 1888-86 she was professor of 
singing at the Royal College of Music. Pro- 
foundly religious and much beloved, site died 
near Malvern, 2d November 1887. See Memoir 
by Canon Scott Holland and W. S. Rockstro 
(1891). [Golld’shmit.) 

Goldschmidt. Meier Aaron (1819-87), Danish 
novelist, was Dorn at Vordingboig of Jewish 
parentage. See his Autobiography (1877). 

Goldsmith, Oliver, was born probably at 
Blphin in Roscommon, or perhaps at Pallas in 
Longford, 10th November 1728, his father being 
at that time curate to the rector of Kilkenny 
West. After attending various local schools lie 
entered Trinity College, Dublin, as a ‘ sizar ’ in 
June 1744, but showed no exceptional ability. 
In 1747 he was involved in a college riot, and 
finally ran away; but, matters being patched 
up by his elder brother, returned, and took his 
B.A. in February 1749. His uncle (the father 
wss dead) wished him to qualify for orders, but • 
he was rejected by the Bishop of Elphiu; 
thereupon he started for America, but got no 
farther than Cork. He was next equipped 
with £60 to study law in London ; this dis- 
appeared at a Dublin gaming-table. In 1752 
he went to Edinburgh to study physic, and 
stayed there nearly two years, but was more 
noted for his social gifts .than his professional 
acquirements. He drifted to Leyden, again lost 


at play what money he had, and finally set out 
to make the ‘ grand tour ’ on foot. After wan- 
dering through Flanders, France, Germany, and 
Italy, and obtaining, either at Louvain or Padua, 
a dubious degree as M.B., he returned to Eng- 
land in 1756, with a few halfpence in his pockets, 
and became an apothecary s assistant For a 
time he practised as a poor physician in South- 
wark, then was proof-reader to Richardson, and 
next usher in Dr Milner's * classical academy ' at 
Peckliam. Griffiths of the Monthly Review re- 
tained him (for a few months) as author-of-all- 
work ; and in February 1758 appeared his first 
definite work, a translation of the Memoirs of 
Jean Marteilhe, a persecuted French Protestant. 
Dr Milner had promised to obtain for him a 
berth as factory surgeon on the Coromandel 
coast ; to get funds for his outfit he set about 
an Enquiry into the State of Polite Learning 
in Europe. But Die nomination fell through, 
and in December he endeavoured unsuccessfully 
to pass at Surgeons' Hall for the humbler post of 
hospital mate. After he had pawned his clothes 
and been threatened with a debtor's prison, the 
Enquiry (1759) attracted some notice, and better 
days dawned on Goldsmith. He started The 
Bee (1759), and contributed to The Busy Body 
and The Lady's Magazine. Then came overtures 
from Smollett and Newbery the bookseller. For 
the British Magazine of the former he wrote some 
of his best essays ; for the Public Ledger of the 
latter the Chinese Letters (1760-61 ; republished 
as The Citizen of the World). In May 1761 he 
moved to 6 Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, 
where, in the same month, he was visited 
by Johnson. In 1762 he published a Life of 
Beau Nash. In 1764 the ‘Literary Club’ was 
founded, and he was one of its nine original 
members. His anonymous History of England 
was followed in December 1764 by The Traveller , 
a poem which gave him a foremost place among 
the minstrels of the day. The Vicar of Wake- 
field (1766) secured his reputation as a novelist 
The Good Natur'd Man, a comedy (1768), was a 
moderate success. But he again escaped from 
enforced compilation (Histories of Rome, &c., 
History of A nimated Nature) with his best poeti- 
cal effort, The Deserted Village { 1770); and three 

{ rears afterwards achieved the highest dramatic 
lonours by She Stoops to Conquer. A year later 
(April 4, 1774) he died in his chambers at 2 Brick 
Court, Middle Temple, of a fever. He was buried 
in the burial-ground of the Temple Church, and 
the club erected a monument to him in West- 
minster Abbey. In the year of his death were 
published the uufinislied rhymed sketches called 
Retaliation, and in 1776 The Haunch of Venison . 
Goldsmith died £2000 in debt. As a man, 
despite many obvious faults, he was warm- 
hearted and generous, and full of unfeigned love 
and pity for humanity. As a writer, in addition 
to tne most fortunate mingling of humour and 
tenderness, he possessed that native charm of 
style which neither learning nor labour can 
acquire. Collected IMters and New Essays appeared 
in 1928. See Lives by James Prior (1887), John 
Forster, Washington Irving, W. Black. Austin 
Dobson, Ashe King, Moore (1910) ; and tne works 
(edited by Gibbs, 1884-86). 

Goldstiioker, Theodor (1821-72), born of 
Jewish parents at Kdnigsberg, studied there, at 
Bonn, and at Paris, ana in 1852 was appointed 
professor of Sanskrit in University College, Lon- 
don. His Literary Remains (2 vols. 1879) com- 
prise 67 articles contributed to the 1st edition 
of Chamber s' s Encydopcedia . 
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Goltz, Colmar, Freiherr von der (1848-1916), 
German field-marshal, born at Bjelkenfeld, wrote 
the masterly Nation in Awns (1888), &c. Goltz 
Pasha reorganised the Ottoman army (1888-95), 
and died in command of a Turkish force. 

Gomarns, or Gomar, Francis (1568-1641), 
theologian, bom at Bruges, studied at Strasburg, 
Heidelberg, Oxford, and Cam bridge. As divinity 
professor at Leyden (1594) he signalised lumself 
by his hostility to his colleague, Armiuius. At 
the synod ofDort (1618) he secured the Armuiiaiis* 
expulsion from the Reformed Church. He died 
a professor at Groningen. 

Gomes de Amorim, Francisco (1827-92), Portu- 
guese poet, spent his youth in Brazil 

Gomme, Sir George Laurence (1858-1916), 
lioin in London, wrote on folklore, folkmoots, 
village communities, London, &c. 

Gomme, Sir William Maynard, K.C.B. (1784- 
1875), in 1868 created a field-maishal, was boin 
in Barbados, served in the Peninsular war, the 
Walcheren Expedition, and at Quatre Bras and 
Waterloo, and was commander-in-chief in India 
1850-65. See his letters and Journals (1881 ). 

Goncharov, or Gontcharoff, Ivan Alexandro- 
vich (1812-91), Russian novelist, was born at 
Simbirsk. His masterpiece, Oblomov, appeared 
in 1857 (trails. 1915). 

Gonoourt, Edmond and Jules de, French 
novelists, born, the former at Nancy 26th May 
1822, the latter at Paris 17th December 1830. 
Artists primarily, in 1849 they set out to traverse 
France for water-colour sketches. Their note- 
books made them wi iters as well as aitists. The 
important work of the De Goncouit brothers 
commenced when, aftei collaborating in studies 
in history and art (especially Japanese ait), they 
took to novel-writing. Their task was to unite 
by means of a plot a multitude of observed facts, 
and to cast around these an atmosphere which 
should illumine them. Their subject is not so 
much the passions as the manners of the 19th 
century, and their sense of the enormous in- 
fluence of environment and habit upon man 
necessitated a close study of contempoiary 
life. The first of these imels, hs Homines de 
litres (I860 ; new ed. as Charles Demailly ), was 
followed by Sceur Philomene (1861), lienee Man- 
perin (1864), Germime iMcerteux (1865), Manette 
Salomon (1867), and Madame Gcrvaisais (1809) 
The last is their greatest novel; its sliaip and 
painful analysis was too close a reflex of them- 
selves. After Jules’s death on 20th June 1870, 
Edmond, who lived till loth July 1896, issued 
the extraordinarily popular Jxt Fills FAisa (1878), 
Jm Faustin (1882), and ChPrie (1885). The in- 
teresting Idles et Sensations (1866) had already 
revealed their morbid hyper-acuteness of sensa- 
tion, and La Maison d’un Artiste (1881) had 
shown their patient love for &nc-a-6roc; the 
hearts de Jules de Gonoourt (1885), and still more 
the Journal des Gonoourt (9 vols. 1888-96), dis- 
closed their conception of fiction and their 
methods. Edmond, by will, founded the Gou* 
court Academy to foster fiction. Bee Paul Bour- 
get’s Nouveaux Essais de Psychologic (1885), ana 
Belloc and Shedlock’s Letters and Journals of 
K. and J. de Gonoourt (2 vols. 1894). [Gon^koor.) 

Gondlnet, Edmond (1828-88), dramatist, was 
born at Lauri&re In Haute- Vienne, and died in 
Paris. See Life by Besson (2d ed. 1890). 

Gon'doznar, Diego Sarmiento db 
Marquis de, as Spanish ambassador in 


AouRa. 

England 


1018-21 laboured to arrange the marriage of 
Prince Charles with the Infanta. 

Gon'gora. Lui&de Gonoora y Argote, Spanish 
lyric poet, was bom at Cordova, 11th June 1561, 
studied law, but in 1606 took orders and became 
a prebendary of Cordova, and eventually chaplain 
to Philip III. He died 23d May 1627. Gongora’s 
earlier writings — sonnets, lyrics, odes, ballads, 
and songs — are inspired with much true poetic 
feeling. His later works, consisting for the most 
part of longer poems, such as Solidades , Polifmo, 
Piramo y Tisbe, are executed in an entirely 
novel style, which his followers designated the 
stilo cnlto. It is florid, pedantic, and obscure. 
See Churton’s Gongora (2 vols. Lond. 1862). 

Gonsal'vo dl Cor'dova (Gonzalo Hernandez y 
Aguilar), ‘the Great Captain,’ was bom at Mon- 
tilla near Cordova, 16tli March 1458. He served 
with distinction against the Moors of Granada, 
ami afterwards m Portugal. Sent to assist Fer- 
dinand II. of Naples against the French (1495X 
ho conqueied the greater part of the kingdom of 
Naples, and expelled the French. When the j>ar- 
tition of Naples was determined upon m 1600, 
Gousalvo again set out for Italy, but first took 
Zan te and Cepbalonia fiom the Turks, and restored 
them to the Venetians He then landed in Sicily, 
occupied Naples and Calabria, and demanded from 
the Fiench that they should keep the compact. 
This demand being i ejected, war was waged with 
vaued success; but ultimately Gousalvo won a 
great battle (1503), and secured Naples to Spain. 
Recalled m 1506, and treated by the king with 
neglect, Gousalvo withdrew to liis estates in 
Gianada, and died 2d December 1515. 

Gonville, Edmund. See Caius. 

Gonza'ga, a princoly family named from a 
small town in the province of Mantua, who ruled 
Mantua for three centimes, and from 1482 were 
marquises, from 1530 dukes of Mantua. They 
weie the champions o> the imperial interests, and 
were always at war with the Visconti Dukes 
of Milan. The tenth and last Duke of Mantua, 
who had sided with the French, was deprived by 
the Emperor Joseph I. of liis states, and died in 
exile m 1708. The Dukes of Montferrat were a 
branch of the Gonzag&s 

Gonzaga, Luigi, known as St Aloysius, was 
born m the castle of Castiglione near Brescia, 
9th Match 1568. Renouncing his marquisate, he 
entered the Society of Jesus in 1585. In a plague 
at Home he devoted himself to the care of the 
sick ; and, stricken by the malady, died 21st June 
1591. He was canonised in 1726. See the Italian 
Life by Cepari (Eng. trails, by Father Goldie, 
1891), that by E. H. Thompson (new ed. 1893), 
and Aubrey de Vere’s Essays (1888). 

Gonzaga, Thomaz Antonio (1744-1809), Portu- 
guese poet, wrote under the pseudonym ‘ Dirceu.’ 

Gonzales, Emmanuel (1816 -87X a French 
novelist of Spanish origin, born at Salutes. 

Gooch, Sir Daniel (1816-89), engineer, born at 
Bedlington, Northumberland, was G.W.R. loco- 
motive superintendent 1887-64, aud then distin- 
guished himself in submarine telegraphy. He 
was mode a baronet in I860. He died at his 
Berkshire seat. Clewer Park. See his Diaries 
edited by Sir Theodore Martin (1892). 

Good, John Mason (1764-1827X bom at Epping, 
studied medicine in Loudon, and from 1798 com- 
bined the practice of medicine with the most 
miscellaneous literary activity. His writings em- 
brace poems, translations of Job, the Song of 
Songs, and Lucretius, essays on prisons, and a 
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history of medicine. He helped Dr Olinthus 
Gregory to produce an eucyclojiasdia (1818). 


GoodaU, Frederick, son of the engraver Ed- 
ward Good&U (1795-1870), was born in London, 
September 17, 1822. When seventeen lie exhibited 
at the Royal Academy * French Soldiers playing 
Garda,' which was followed by ‘ Raising the May- 
aaIa 1 * r*po.ninar of. fho Traitors' Gate’ 


. Reciting Tasso* (1859), ‘Rising of the 

^ile'(1806), 'Sheep- washing near the Pyramids’ 
(1876), 'Flight into Egypt’ (1885), Ac. A.R.A. 
>1858) and R.A. (1863), lie died 29th July 1904. 

Goode, George Brown (1851-96), ichthyolo- 
gist, was born at New Albany, Indiana. 


Goodman, Godfrey (1583 - 1656), born at 
Ruthin, in 1617 became a canon of Windsor, in 
1621 dean of Rochester, and in 1623 Bishop of 
Gloucester ; a crynto-Roman-Catholic from 1635, 
about 1650 he settled in London. 


Goodrich, Samuel Gribwold(179S-1800), ' Peter 
Parley,' was bom at Ridgefield, Conn., and edited 
in Boston The Token (1828-42), to which he con- 
tributed poems, tales, and essays, and in which 
the best of Hawthorne’s ‘Twice-told Tales’ 
appeared. He published some two hundred 
volumes, mostly for the young; many of them 
became popular in Great Britain. See his Story 
of my (non Life (1862). 


Goodsir, John (1814-67), anatomist, born at 
Anstruther, studied at St Andrews, and was ap- 
prenticed to a dentist in Edinburgh, attending 
the medical classes there the while. In 1846 lie 
became professor of Anatomy at Edinburgh. See 
Memoir by Sir Win. Turner (1868). 

Goodwin, Charles Wyoliffe (1817-78), Egypt- 
ologist, was born at Lynn, and from 1865 was a 
judge at Shanghai and Yokohama.— His brother, 
Harvey Goodwin (1818-91), graduated as second 
wrangler at Cambridge in 1840, and in 1868 be- 
came dean of Ely, in 1869 bishop of Carlisle. See 
Life by Rawnsley (1896). 

Goodyear, Charles (1800-60), born at New 
Haven, Conn., failed as an iron-manufacturer, 
and in 1884 took to india-rubber. Amid poverty 
and ridicule he pursued the experiments which 
ended, in 1844. In the invention of vulcanised 
rubber. See Pierce’s Trials of an Inventor (1866). 


Googd, Barnabe (1640-94), poet, was born 
at Alvingham in Lincolnshire, studied both at 
Cambridge and Oxford, travelled on the Con- 
tinent, and became one of the gentlemen- 
pensioners of Queen Elizabeth. His best works 
are a series of eight eclogues and his Cumdo 
Conquered . A collection of his Eclogues, Epi- 
taphs, and Sonnets was published by Edward 
Arber in 1871. 


GSppert, Heinrich Robert (1800-84), botanist, 
from 1831 was a professor at Breslau. 

Gorchakov. See Gortschakoff. 

Gordlanns, Marcus Antonius, descendod from 
the Graechi, was twice consul, and next pro- 
consul of Africa. The tyranny of the Emperor 
Maximinus excited a rebellion in Africa, and 
Gordlanns, then in his eightieth year, was pro- 
claimed emperor (288), his son being conjoined 
with him. Bnt whfen, a month later, the 
younger Gordian ns was defeated and slain, the 
elder committed suicide.— His grandson, Marcus 
Antonius Gorpiahus (225-44), was elevated by 
the Pnetorians to the rank or Augustus in 288. 
He marched in 242 against the Persians and re- 
lieved Antioch, but was assassinated. 


Gordon, The Family of, takes its origin and 
name from the lands of Gordon in Berwickshire, 
became lords of Btrathbogie in 1367, and in- 
creased their domains and dignities, till in 1446 
the head of the house became Earl of Huntly. 
His son was chancellor in 1498-1601, and his sou 
commanded the left wing at Flodden.— George, 
fourth Earl (1514-62), was lieutenant of the north 
and chancellor of the realm, but, when stripped by 
the Crown of his new earldom of Moray, rushed 
into revolt and fell at Corrichie. — Georoe, 
sixth Earl (1562-1686), was head of the Roman 
Catholics in Scotland, defeated at Glenlivet a 
royal force under the Earl of Argyll in 1594. 
but, submitting to the king, was pardoned and 
made Marquis of Huntly in 1599. — His son 
George, the second MArquis, espoused the royal 
cause in the civil war, and was beheaded at Edin- 
burgh in 1649.— His son Lewis was restored by 
Charles II. m 1651. — George, fourth Marquis 
(1648-1716), was created Duke of Gordon in 1684, 
and held Edinburgh Castle for James VII. at the 
Revolution.— Alexander, second Duke (c. 1678- 
1728), was also a Jacobite, and his third son. 
Lord Lewis Gordon, died an exile at Montreuil 
in 1754 —Cosmo George, the third Duke, died in 
1752, leaving three sons. The youngest was Lord 
George Gordon (q.v.); the eldest, Alexander, 
fourth Duke (c. 1745-1827), was the author of the 
well-known song. ‘Cauld Kail in Aberdeen ’—His 
wife, the sprightly Jane Maxwell (c. 1749-1812), 
was known as the ' beautiful Duchess of Gordon.’ 
Georoe, fifth Duke (1770-1836), died without issue, 
when the title of Duke of Gordon became extinct, 
and that of Marquis of Huntly was adjudged to 
the Earl of Aboyne The estates went to the 
Duke’s nephew, Charles, fifth Duke of Richmond 
and Lennox, grandson of the fourth Duke of 
Gordon ; and his son, the sixth Duke of Rich- 
mond, was in 1876 created also Duke of Gordon. 
Elizabeth, Duchess of Gordon (1774-1864), wife 
of the fifth Duke, was a woman of eminent piety 
(see her Life and lMters t 1866). 

Lord John Gordon, second son of the first 
Marquis of Huntly, was made Viscount Mel* 
gum and Lord Aboyne in 1627 ; on 18th October 
1630 he was burned to death in the Crichtons’ 
tower of Frendraught. Viscount Aboyne was 
the style after 1632, Earl of Aboyne after 1660, 
and Marquis of Huntly after 1886. See the 
oleventh Marquis’s Records of Aboyne (New Spald- 
ing Club, 1894).— About 1512 the second son of 
the second Earl of Huntly married the Coun- 
tess of Sutherland, and was progenitor of the 
Gordon Earls of Sutherland. See the History of 
the Earldom (1818), written in 1680 by Sir Robert 
Gordon of Gordonstown (1580-1656), the twelfth 
Earl’s fourth son,— William of Gordon (1806-29), 
second son of Sir Adam of Gordon, was the pro- 
genitor of Sir John Gordon of Lochinvar (1699- 
1634), created in 1688 Viscount Kenmure. William, 
sixth Viscount, was beheaded in 1716 for his 
share in the rebellion. The peerage, then for- 
feited, was restored in 1824, but cued out with 
Adam, the ninth Viscount, in 1847.— The Gordons 
of Earlston, famous in Covenanting annals, were 
a cadet branch of the Lochinvar Hne.— Accord- 
ing to tradition the Earls of Aberdeen (q.v.) are 
descended from an illegitimate brother or Sir 
Adam of Gordon, killed at Homildon in 1402.— 
Among other members of the House of Gordon 
were Colonel John Gordon, one of the assassins 
of Wallenstein ; Gordon Pasha ; and, through 
his mother, Lord Byron. 

Gordon, Adam Lindsay, poet, was born at 
Fayal in the Azores in 1888, the son of a retired 
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»m»y. captain. Educated in England, at twenty 
be sailed to 8. Australia. There and in Victoria 
he occupied himself as police-trooper, horse- 
breaker, and livery-stable keeper, withal the best 
gentleman steeplechase-rider in the colonies. A 
fall, financial losses, and fear of failure as a poet 
affecting his mind, he blew out his brains at 
Brighton, near Melbourne, 24th June 1870. He 
had published Sea-spray and Smoke-drift (1867), 
Ashtaroth (1867), and Bush Ballads and Galloping 
Rhymes (1870). ‘The Sick Stock-rider ’ is a vivia 
picture of bush-life ; but the best verse of this 
so-called 4 first of Australian poets ’ is English in 
subject and sentiment. See Robb’s edition (1912) 
of the Poems, and Humphtis and Sladen’s A. L. 
Gordon and his Friends (1912). 

Gordon, Charles George (‘Gordon Pasha’), 
was born at Woolwich, 28th January 1838, fourth 
son of General Gordon, R.A., and descended 
from a cadet branch of the House of Huntly. 
He entered Woolwich Academy in 1847, and 
the Royal Engineers in 1852 ; served before 
Sebastopol from January 1855 to the end of the 
siege; and in 1856-57 was engaged in surveying 
the new frontiers between Turkey and Russia. 
In 1860 he went to China and took part in the 
capture of Peking and the destruction of the 
Summer Palace. In 1863-64. in command of a 
Chinese force, he fought thirty-three actions 
against the Taipings and took numerous walled 
towns, effectually crushing the formidable re- 
bellion — a feat that placed 4 Chinese Gordon ’ in 
the foremost rank of the soldiers of his day. In 
1805-71 he was for six years engaged in the 
ordinary engineer duties at Gravesend, devoting 
his spare moments to relieving the want ana 
misery of the poor, visiting the sick, teaching, 
feeding, and clothing the waifs and strays. In 
1871-72 he was on the Danube Navigation Com- 
mission ; in 1873 he accepted employment under 
Ismail, Khedive of Egypt, and took up Sir Samuel 
Baker's work of opening up the vast regions 
of the equatorial Nile. A chain of posts was 
established along the Nile, steamers were placed 
above the last rapid, and the navigation of Lake 
Albert Nyanza was successfully accomplished ; but 
realising that his efforts to suppress the slave- 
trade must remain unsuccessful unless his power 
extended to the vast plain countries lying west 
of the Nile basin, Gordon returned to England in 
1876. Going out again in 1877, he was appointed 
governor of the entire Soudan, from the Second 
Cataract of the Nile to the Great Lakes, and from 
the Red Sea to the head-waters of the streams 
that fall into Lake Chad. During the next 
three years he traversed in all directions this 
vast territory. Neither the numbers of his 
enemies nor the fiercest sun could chock his 
energy. His presence awed the wild tribes into 
obedience, ana for the first time the Soudan saw 
law and justice united with government. Early 
m 1880 all this ceased — Gordon resigned his com- 
mand, feeling that under the new system estab- 
lished in Cairo there waB no place for his work. 
He made a short visit to India and China ; but 
the close of 1880 found him in Irelanu propound- 
ing a scheme of land-law improvement. For a 
year he volunteered to take another officer’s duty 
m the Mauritius, and from Mauritius proceeded 
to the Cape in colonial employment, returning 
finally to England in the close of 1882. Almost 
the whole of 1883 was spent in Palestine in quiet 
and reflection. Early in 1884 he was asked by the 
British government to proceed once more to the 
Soudan to extricate the Egyptian garrisons from 
amongst the revolted natives, and to proclaim the 
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separation of the country from Egyptian rule. 
A month after he reached Khartoum it was 
invested by the troops of the Mahdi. The siege 
hod lasted five months when a relief expedition 
was organised in England. In September the 
advance up the Nile began, and early in Novem- 
ber the troops entered the Soudan at the Second 
Cataract. After two months’ arduous labour 
the advance arrived on 28th January 1885 in the 
neighbourhood of Khartoum. It was too late. 
The place had been taken two days earlier, and 
Gordon had fallen. See Andrew Wilson's Ever - 
Victorious Army (1808); Birkbeck Hill’s Gordon 
m Central Africa (1881); Gordon’s own Reflec- 
tions in Palestine (1884), Last Journals (1885), and 
Jjetters to his Sister (1888) ; the Lives of him by 
Hake (1884-85), Arch. Forbes (1884i his brother, 
Sir Henry Gordon (1880), Sir W. F. Butler (1889), 
and D. Boulger (2 vols. 1890) ; and for Gordon’s 
impracticability as an official, Lord Cromer’s 
Modem Egypt (1908). 

Gordon, Lord George, was bom in London, 
20th December 1751, the third son of the third 
Duke of Gordon. From Eton he entered the 
navy ; retired as a lieutenant in 1772 ; and elected 
in 1774 M.P. for Ludgershall, Wiltshire, rendered 
himself conspicuous by the freedom and ability 
with which he attacked both sides. A bill having 
in 1778 passed for the relief of Roman Catholics 
from certain disabilities, Lord George, as presi- 
dent of a Protestant association, headed (2d June 
1780) a mob of 50,000 persons, who marched in 
procession to the House of Commons to present 
a petition for its repeal. Dreadful five days’ 
riots ensued, during which many Catholic chapels 
and private houses, Newgate, and the house of 
the cnief-justice, Lord Mansfield, were destroyed. 
On the 7th the troops were called out, and 210 
of the rioters were killed, 248 wounded, and 135 
arrested, of whom 21 were executed. Property 
to the amount of £1 J,000 was destroyed in the 
riots. Lord George was tried for high-treason ; 
but Erskine’s defence got him off. In 1787 he 
was convicted for a libel on Mane Antoinette. 
He withdrew to Holland, but, being sent back, 
was committed to Newgate, where he died 1st 
Nov. 1793, having become a proselyte to Judaism. 
See Life by Dr R. Watson (1796), Dickens's Bar- 
iidby Rudge , and J. P. de Castro's study (1926). 

Gordon, J ames. See Gordon, Robert. 

Gordon, Sir John Watson (1788-1864), bora 
at Edinburgh, on Raeburn’s death in 1828 suc- 
ceeded him as the first portrait -painter of 
Scotland. In I860 he was elected P.R.S.A. and 
knighted, and in 1851 he became an R.A. Nearly 
every man of note in Scotland sat to him, among 
them Dr Chalmers and Lord Dalhousie. 

Gordon, Lord Lewis. See Gordon ( Family of). 

Gordon, Lucie, Lady Duff-, only child of John 
Austin (q. v.X was bom in London. 24th June 1821, 
and in 1840 married Sir Alexander Duff-Gordon 
(1811-72). She translated from the German Nie- 
buhr’s Gods and Heroes of Greece (1842), Mein- 
hold’s Amber Witch (1844), French in Algiers 
(1846), Feuerbach’s Criminal Trials { 1840), Ranke’s 
House of Brandenburg and Ferdinand and Maxi- 
milian (with her husband’s help, 1849 and 1853). 
In 1861-02 she visited the Cape of Good Hope 
for her health, and thence penned her vivacious 
Letters from the Cape. After her return she went 
to Egypt, whither she had to retreat in 1868 again. 
She died at Cairo 14th July 1869. Her Letters from 
Egypt (1868) and Last Letters from Egypt (1875) 
form her best contribution to literature. See Janet 
Ross, Three Generations of Englishwomen (1888). 
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Gordon, Patrick, soldier of fortune, was born 
nt Easter Auchleuchries, Aberdeenshire, 81st 
March 1685 . Brought up a Catholic, at sixteen 
he sailed for Danzig, and entered the Jesuit 
college of Braunsberg ; but, unable to bear its 
austerity, he escaped in 1658 and led an unsettled 
life, until in 1655 he entered the service of Sweden, 
then at war with Poland. During the next six 
years he was repeatedly made prisoner, and as 
often took service with his captors, until again 
retaken. In 1661 he joined the Muscovite stan- 
dard ; and here his services in disciplining the 
Russian soldiers gained him rapid promotion— 
he was made colonel in 16G5. Tne czar sent him 
on a mission to England m 1666 ; and though on 
his return he fell into disgrace, during 1670-76 
he was subduing the Cossacks in the Ukraine, in 
1677 defending Russia against Turks and Tartars. 
In 1685, now lieutenant-general, he visited Eng- 
land and Scotland. James II. wished him to enter 
the English service, but he was not allowed to 
quit Russia. In 1688 he was made general, and 
next year Czar Peter owed to Gordon his signal 
triumph over the conspirators. In 1698 he 
crushed the revolt of the Strelitzes. He died 
29th November 1699. See Dr Robertson’s edition 
of parts of his Diary (Spalding Club, 1859). 

Gordon, Robert (1580-1661), of Straloch, 
along with his son, James (c. 1615-86), who was 
minister of Rothiemay, Banffshire, completed 
Pont’s Scottish maps for Blaeu’s Atlas. The son 
also wrote Scots Affairs 162l*-51 (Spalding Club, 
1841).— A grandson, Robert Gordon (1665-1782), 
founded a boys’ school at Aberdeen. 

Gordon, Sir Robert (1647-1704), of Gordons- 
town, Elginshire, a mechanician and reputed 
warlock. See also Gordon ( Family of). 

Gordon-Oumming. See Cummino. 

Gore, Mrs Catherine Grace, novelist, daugh- 
ter of Mr Moody, wine merchant, was bom at 
Bast Retford in 1799. In 1823 she was married 
to Captain Charles Arthur Gore, with whom she 
resided for many years on the Continent, support- 
ing her family by her voluminous literary labours, 
mainly novels of lashionable life. Latterly blind, 
she died January 29, 1861. 

Gore, Charles, bishop of Worcester (1901), 
Birmingham (1904), Oxford (1911-19), born in 1858 
nephew of the fourth Earl of Arran, was 1875-95 
a fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, and in 1894 
became a canon of Westminster. He edited the 
Broad-High church Lux Mundi (1889), and has 
published Incarnation of the Son of God (1891), 
Dissertations on the Incarnation (1895), Ac. 

Gorge!, Arthur (1818-1916), bom at To- 
porcz in North Hungary, during the revolt of 
1848 compelled Jellacnich and his 10,000 Croats 
to capitulate at Ozora (7th October), but was 
driven back by Windischgratz. As Hungarian 
commander-in-chief he relieved Koinom by in- 
flicting a series of severe defeats on the Aus- 
trians, practically driving them out of the 
country. Though almost constantly at feud 
with Kossuth and a provisional government, he 
In 1849 accepted the ministry of war. By unin- 
telligible delays and jealousies he allowed the 
enemy to gain numerous advantages, and was him- 
self repeatedly defeated On 11th August he was 
nominated dictator, and two days later surren- 
dered with his army of 24.000 men to the Russian 
commander, Rildiger, at VilAgos near Arad. Gorgei 
was imprisoned at Klagenfurt, but eventually 
set at liberty. Kossuth accused him of treachery, 
a charge to which he replied in Mein Leben und 


Wirken in 181*8-1*9 (1852). He returned to Hun- 
gary m 1868, and in 1885 a large number of his 
old comrades formally declared him free of all 
suspicion of disloyalty to the national cause. 

Gorges, Sir Ferdinando (c. 1566-1647), ‘the 
father of colonisation in America,’ was bom at 
Ashton in Somerset. He founded two Plymouth 
companies (1606-19 and 1620-85) for planting 
lands in New England, in 1689 received a charter 
constituting him proprietor of Maine, and died 
at Bristol. His grandson sold his rights to 
Massachusetts in 1677 for £1250. 

Gorglas, Greek sophist, was born at Leontini 
in Sicily about 500 b.o, and came to Athens as 
ambassador in 427. He settled in Greece, be- 
came famous as a teacher of eloquence, and 
travelled from place to place, acquiring both 
wealth and fame. He died about 880, more than 
a hundred years old. He seems to have drawn 
the extreniest consequences of the sophistic 
scepticism. Plato’s dialogue Gorgias is written 
against him. Of two works doubtfully attributed 
the best edition is by Blass (2d ed. Leip. 1881). 

Gorham, Georoe Cornelius (1787-1857), bom 
at St Neots, and for seventeen years a fellow 
of Queen’s College, Cambridge, was in 1847 pre- 
sented by the Lord-Chancellor to the vicarage of 
Brampford Speke in North Devon ; but Dr Phill- 
potts, Bishop of Exeter, refused to institute him 
on the ground of unsoundness as to the efficacy 
of baptism. The Arches Court of Canterbury 
decided (1849) that baptismal regeneration is the 
doctrine of the Church of England ; and Gorham 
next appealed to the judicial committee of the 
Privy-council, who found that differences of 
opinion on various points left open were always 
thought consistent with subscription to the 
Articles. So in 1851 Gorham was instituted. 

Gorky, Maxim, is the pen-name of Alexei 
Maximovich Peshkov, born at Nizhni Novgorod, 
14th March 1868, and successively pedlar, scullery- 
boy, gardener, dock -hand, tramp, and great 
Russian novelist. An uncompromising realist, 
he deals largely with the seamy side of char- 
acter. Involved m strike troubles and imprisoned 
in 1905, he lived abroad till 1914, thereafter en- 
gaging in revolutionary propaganda. Bee his Auto- 
biography (1915 et seq.\ and Life by Dillon (1902). 

Gorrea, Jakob Joseph von (1776-1848), born 
at Coblenz, in 1812 became the literary centre 
of the national movement. Denouncing absolut- 
ism with great eneigy, lie angered the Prussian 
government, and had to flee the country (1820). 
In 1827 he was made professor of Literature at 
Munich, where he devoted himself to literature 
and controversial theology. His chief work was his 
Christliche Mystik (1842 ; new ed. 1879). [Gehr-rez.] 

Gorst, Sir John Eldon (1835-1916), bom at 
Preston, was a gifted member of the Fourth party, 
Conservative party, and, ultimately, Liberal party. 
—Sir Eldon Gorst (1861-1911), British Agent in 
Egypt (1907), was his son. 

Gorton, Samuel, founder of the obscure and 
extinct sect of ' Gortonites,’ was bom at Gorton, 
Lancashire, and emigrated in 1686 to New Eng. 
laud, where he died at Warwick in 1677. 

Gortsohakoff, or Gorchakov, Prince Alex- 
ander Miohaelovich, bom at St Petersburg in 
1798, ambassador at Vienna (1854-56), succeeded 
Nesselrode as foreign minister. As chancellor 
of the empire (1868) he was, till Bismarck’s 
rise, the most powerful minister in Europe. 
He secured Austrian neutrality in the Franco- 
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German war of 1870, and he it was who in 1871 
freed Russia from the treaty of Paris (1856). 
After the conclusion of the Russo-Turkish war, 
the repudiation of the treaty of San Stefano, and 
the signing of the treaty of Berlin his influence 
began to wane, and he retired in 1882. He died 
at Baden-Baden, 1st March 1888. See Klaczko’s 
Two Chancellors (Eng. trans. 1876). — His cousin, 
Prince Michael Gortschakoff (1795-1861), 
served against the French in 1812-14 and the 
Turks in 1828-29. He distinguished himself dur- 
ing the Polish revolution of 1831, and in Hungary 
in 1849. On the outbreak of the Crimean war he 
commanded in the Danubian Principalities, and, 
now commander-in-chief in the Crimea (1865), was 
defeated on the Tchemaya, but recovered his 
laurels by his gallant defence of Sebastopol. 

Goschen, Georqe Joachim (1881-1907), from 
1901 Viscount Goschen of Hawkhurst, was the 
sou of a German merchant in London, and grand- 
son of a famous Leipzig bookseller, Georg Joachim 
Goschen (1752-1828). In 1868 he published The 
Theory of Foreign Exchanges, and became Liberal 
M.P. for the City of London, holding office as Vice- 
president of the Board of Trade (1865), Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster (1866), President of the 
Poor-law Board (1868), and head of the Admiralty 
(1871-74). He regulated Egyptian finances (1876), 
and as ambassador extraordinary to the Porte 
(1880) induced Turkey to fulfil her treaty obliga- 
tions to Greece. Opposing Home Rule, in 1887- 
92 he was Unionist Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and in 1888 converted part of the National Debt ; 
hi 1895-99 he was First Lord of the Admiralty. 
See Life by A. D. Elliot (1911).— His brother, Sir 
William Edward Goschfn (1847-1924), was 
British ambassadoi at Berlin (1908-14). [Go'shen.] 

Goss, Sir John (1800-80', composer of anthems, 
glees, &c., was born at Fareham, Hants, and was 
organist of St Paul’s from 1838 to 1872, when he 
was knighted. 

Gosae, Philip Henry, F.R.S , naturalist, 
was born at Worcester, 10th April 1810, but 
brought up at Poole. In 1827 he went to New- 
foundland as a clerk, and was afterwards 
fanner in Canada, schoolmaster in Alabama, and 
naturalist in Jamaica. Returning to England, 
he published in 1840 the Canadian Naturalist , 
and after another stay in the West Indies settled 
in England to a literary life, publishing The 
Birds of Jamaica (1851), A Naturalist's Sojourn 
in Jamaica (1851), A Naturalist's Ramble on the 
Devonshire Coast (1858), Aquarium (1854), Manual 
of Marine Zoology (1855-56), and The Romance of 
Natural History (his best-known work, 1860-62). 
More severely scientific works were his Actinologia 
Britannica (1860) and the Prehensile Armature of 
the Papilionidce (1886?. He died at St Mary- 
church near Torquay, 28d August 1888. See 
Life (1890) and Father and Son (1907) by his son, 
Sir Edmund William Gosbb, who, born in 
Ixmdon in 1849, became an assistant-librarian at 
the British Museum, in 1875 translator to the 
Board of Trade. Clark lecturer in English 
literature at Cambridge University 1884-89, 
librarian to tlie House of Lords 1904-14, lie was 
knighted in 1926, and died May 16, 1928. Among 
liia writings In verse are Madrigals, Songs, ana 
Sonnets (1870); On Viol and Flute (1878); King 
Erik, a tragedy (1876); The Unknown Trover, a 
drama (1878) ; New Poems (1879) : Firdausi in Exile 
(1886); and In Russet and Silver (1894). His 
pro ee writings include Northern Studies (1879), 
Gray (1882), Seventeenth-century Studies (8 vols. 
1888-97), From Shakespeare to Pope (1885), Lift cf 


Congreve (1888), History of Eighteenth -century 
Literature (1889), Jacobean Poets (1894), Critical Kit- 
Kats (1896), Modern English Literature (1898), a 
four- volume English Literature (with Dr Garnett, 
1903), and books on Donne (1899), Jeremy Taylor 
(1904), Sir Thomas Browne (1905), Ibsen (1908), 
Swinburne (1917), Malherbe (1920), Ac. 

Got, Franqois Jules Edmond (1822-1901), 
actor, was born at Lignerolles (Orne), and in 
1844 made his d6but. From 1850 to 1866 lie was 
a member of the Com6die Fian^aise. In 1881 he 
received the cross of the Legion of Honour, and 
in 1895 took his farewell of tne stage. [Goh.] 

Gottfried von Strassburg (died before 1220) 
wrote the (unfinished) Arthurian poem, Tristan 
undIsolde( whence Wagner’s opera), in 19,552 short 
rhymed lines. The best edition is by Bechstein 
(3d ed. 1890-1). Modem German translations are 
by Kurtz (1844), Simrock (1855), and Hertz (1877). 

Gotthard, or Godrhard, St (c. 961-1038), bom 
in Bavai la, in 1022 became Bishop of Hildesheim. 

Gotthelf, Jf.remiar. See Bitzius. 

Gottschalk. See Hincmar. 

Gottschall, Rudolf von, born at Breslau, 
30th September 1828, m 1842-43 produced two 
volumes of political poems, and in 1848-52 
several plays, of which the most successful was 
Pitt und Fox. In two epic poems, Die Gottin 
(1853) and Carlo Zeno (i854), he emancipated 
himself largely from the exaggerated style of 
his earlier pieces. In his history of German 
National Literature m the 19th centuiy (1885; 
6th ed. 1892) and a work on poetry (1858 ; 6th 
ed. 1893), ho advocates the cause of ‘modem 
ideas’ m literature. After writing other plays, 
the best the tragedy Mazeppa (1859), lie became in 
1864 editor of two Leipzig journals. From 1871 
he published romances and collections of essays. 
He died m March 1909. [Gott-shall . ] 

Gottsched, Johann Jhristoph (1700-66), bora 
at Judithenkircli near Konigsberg, in 1730 l>e- 
canie professor of Philosophy and Poetry at 
Leipzig, and in 1784 of Logic and Metaphysics. 
Gottsched laboured to improve his mother-tongue 
as a literary vehicle, and to reform the Gennan 
drama by banishing buffoonery and raising the 
style and tone. But he became pedantic and vain, 
and manifested a petty jealousy of all literary 
authority save his own, opposing Bodmer and 
pooh-poohing Lessing. His drama, The Dying 
Cato (1782), notwithstanding its immense success, 
is sadly barren. See Gennan works by Danzel 
1848), Breitmaier (1879), Bernays (1880), Reicke 
1892), and Krause (1894) [Gott-shed ] 

Gotz von Berliohingen (1480-1562), ‘of the 
Iron Hand,’ born at Jaxthausen m Wurttemberg, 
from 1497 onwards was involved in continual 
feuds, in which he displayed both lawless daring 
and chivalrous magnanimity. At the siege or 
Landshut (1505) he lost his right hand, which 
was replaced oy one of steel, invented by 
himself. Twice he was put under the ban of 
the empire— in 1612 for plundering a band of 
Nuremberg merchants, and in 1516 for carry- 
ing off Philip of Walaeck and holding him to 
ransom. He fought for Duke Ulrich of WUr- 
temberg (1519) against the Swabian league, and 
after his heroic defence of Mtickmilhl was taken 
prisoner. In the Peasants’ War of 1625 he led a 
section of the insurgents, was captured by the 
Swabian league, kept a prisoner at Augsburg for 
two years, and sentenced to perpetual imprison- 
ment. He was only freed on the dissolution 
of the league in 1540. In 1542 he was fighting 
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in Hungary against the Turks, and in 1544 in 
Prance. He died in his castle of Horn berg. He 
wrote an autobiography, published by Pistonus 
(1781X on which Goethe grounded the drama 
translated by Scott. [Getz Jon Ber'-li-hing-en ] 

Goudimel Claude (1507-72), composer of 
masses, motets, chansons, and psalm-tunes, was 
born at Besangon, taught music at Rome, and 
perished at Lyons as a Huguenot just after the 
massacre of St Bartholomew. 

Gough, Hugh Gough, Viscount, conqueror of 
the Sikhs, was born at Woodstown, County Lim- 
erick, 8d November 1779. He served at the Cape, 
In the West Indies, through the Peninsular war, 
and in India ; and in 1888 was made commander- 
in-chief of the forces sent against China. After 
stormiug Canton and forcing the Yang-tsze-Kiang, 
he compelled the Chinese to sign the treaty of 
Nanking (1842). In 1843 he defeated the Mali- 
rattas. In the Sikh war in 1846 he worsted the 
enemy in the battles of Mudki, Firozshah, and 
Sobraon, for which he was given a peerage. In 
1848 the Sikhs renewed the war, but were again 
defeated by Gough at Ramnagar, Clullianwalla, 
and Gpjerat, victories which resulted m the 
annexation of the Punjab. Created a baronet in 
1842, Baron Gough in 1846, Viscount Gough in 
1849, and a field-marshal in 1862, he died near 
Dublin, 2d March 1869. See the Lite of him by 
Rait (1903) and Sir C. Gough’s Sikh Wars (1897). 

Gough, John (1767-1825), the blind botanist 
and mathematician, lost his sight through small- 
pox at three, and was born and died at Kendal. 

Gough, John Bartholomew (1817-80), temper- 
ance lecturer, was born at Sandgate, Kent. Sent 
at twelve to America, in 1831 he found employ- 
ment in New York, but lost it by dissipation, and 
was reduced to sinking comic songs at grog-shops. 
In 1842 he was induced to take the pledge ; and, 
devoting the rest of his life to the cause of tem- 
perance, he became a singularly effective lecturer, 
making several visits to England. He published 
an Autobiography (1846), Orations (1854), and Sun- 
light and Shadow (1880), &c. See Life by G. 
Marty n (New York, 1893). 

Gough, Richard (1735-1809), antiquary, born 
In London, published an English version of 
Camden’s Britannia (1789), Sepulchral Monuments 
of Great Britain (1786-99), ana more than a score 
of other works. 

Goujon. Jean, a French sculptor, born before 
1510. His finest productions are a figure of 
* Diana reclining by a Stag,’ in the Louvre; the 
reliefs for the Fountain of the Innocents, also 
in the Louvre ; the monument to the Duke of 
Br6z6 in Rouen Cathedral ; and several reliefs in 
the Louvre, where he worked 1555-62. He was 
a Huguenot, but seems to have died before the 
Bartholomew massacre in 1672. [Goo-zhoiur . ] 

Goulburn, Edward Meybrick, D.D., born 11th 
Feb. 1818, was educated at Eton and Balliol Col* 
lege, Oxford, and in 1841 was elected a fellow of 
Merton. After holding the Oxford incumbency 
of Holywell, he became headmaster of Rugby 
(1850-58), a prebendary of St Paul’s (1858), chaplain 
to the Queen aud vicar of St John’s, Paddington 
(1859), and Dean of Norwich (1866-89)1 His works 
include The Philosophy of Grammar (1852), Thoughts 
on Personal Religion (1862), The Holy Communion 
(1868), The Holy Catholic Church (1878), Counsels of 
the Master (1889). and Life of Dean Burgon (1891). 
He died at Tunbridge Wells, 8d May 1897. See 
Life by B. Compton (1899). [Gool-bum.) 

Gould. See Baring-Gould. 


Gould. Benjamin Apthorp (1824-96), born 
in Boston, Mass., conducted the Astronomical 
Journal (1849-61), and was director of the Dudley 
Observatory at Albany (1856-69X of that at Cor- 
doba, Argentina (1868-85), mapping a large part 
of the southern heavens. His Uranometry of the 
Southern Heavens is a great work. [GooldL ] 

Gould, Sir Francis Carruthers (1844-1925), 
cartoonist (‘F. C G.’), of the Westminster Gazette, 
was born at Barnstaple, and was knighted in 1906. 

Gould, Jay, American financier, was born at 
Roxbury, N.Y , 27th May 1836. He made a sur- 
vey of parts of the state, engaged in lumbering, 
and in 1857 became the principal shareholder in a 
Pennsylvania bank. He began to buy up railroad 
bonds, started as a broker in New York (1859), 
and was president of the Erie railway company 
till 1872. He died uulamented, 2d December 
1892, worth some 8100,000,000. 

Gould, John (1804-81), ornithologist, born at 
Lyme Regis, became curator to the Zoological 
Society’s Museum in 1827. His eighteen works 
include Century of Birds from the Himalaya 
Mountains (1882), leones Avium (1887), Birds of 
Europe (1882-87), Birds of Australia (1840-48), 
Mammals of Australia (1845), Family of Kangaroos 
(1841-42), Humming Birds (1849), Birds of Great 
Britain (1862), &c. See It. B. Sharpe’s Analytical 
Index to his works (1893). 

Gounod, Charles Franqois, composer, boin 
in Paris, 17th June 1818, studied at the Con* 
servatoire, and next in Rome. On his return 
to Paris he was for a time attached to a city 
church, where his earliest compositions were per- 
formed ; one of them, a Messe Solennelle, brought 
him into notice. His first opera, Sapho, was 
produced in 1851, and La Nonne Sanglante in 1854 
His comic opera, Le Mtdecin malgri lui (1858), 
was a great success ; in 1859 Faust raised its 
composer to the foremost rank. Philisnon et 
Baucis followed in 1860 ; in 1862, lx i Remede Salta 
(or Irlne); in 1864, Mireille ; m 1867, RomAo et 
Juliette; in 1878, Polyeucte; in 1881, Le Tribut de 
Zamora. He also published masses, hymns, and 
anthems, and was popular as a song-writer. His 
oratorio, The Redemption , was produced at the 
Birmingham Festival in 1882 ; its sequel, Mors et 
Vita , at Brussels m 1886. From 1870 to 1875 he 
resided in England. Ho was a member of the 
Institute (I860) and a Commander of the Legion 
of Honour (1877). He died at St Cloud, 18th 
October 1898. See Lives by Pagnerre (Par. 1890) 
and Marie Anne de Bovet (Lond. 1890). [Goo'no. j 

Gourko, Joseph Vasilyevich, Count ( 1828- 
1901), Russian general, distinguished himself by 
his defence of the Shipka Pass (1877). 

Gow, Niel (1727-1807), violin-player, bom near 
Dunkeld, composed nearly a hundred tunes ; and 
from his singular skill with the bow his name is 
still a household word in Scotland.— His youngest 
son, Nathaniel (1766-1881), trained os a violin- 
player, in 1782 became one of the king’s trum- 
peters for Scotland, and later leader of a fashion- 
able band, teacher, and music-seller. At one 
time worth over £20,000, he went bankrupt in 
1827. He published collections of Scotch airs 
and songs, and his own compositions number 
over two hundred— among them 'Caller Herring.’ 

Gower, John, poet, was born about 1825 of 
good family, became blind about 1400, and died 
in 1408. His tomb is still to be seen in St 
Saviour’s, Southwark. He was a personal friend 
of Chaucer, who addresses him as ‘moral Gower/ 
and wrote three large works in as many Ian- 
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guages : the Speculum Meditanlus, in French verse, 
long lost and discovered at Cambridge only in 
1898 ; the Vox ClamaiUU , in Latin elegiacs, written 
1882-84, describing the rising under Wat Tyler 
(edited by Coxe, Roxburghe Club, 1850); and 
the long poem entitled Confesslo Amantis, written 
in English, perhaps in 1888. There are extant 
also fifty French ballads, written by Gower in 
his youth (Roxburghe Club, 1818). The Confes&io 
Amantis consists of a prologue and eight books, 
written in 80,000 rhyming octo-syllabic verses, 
and largely consists of over a hundred stories 
strung together out of Ovid’s Metamorphoses , the 
Gesta Homanorum , the mediaeval histones of Troy, 
Ac. The best editions are by Pauli (1857) and G. 
C. Macaulay (1899-1902). 

Gowrle, Earl of. See Ruthven. 


Goya y Luoientes, Francisco (1740-1828), 
Spanish painter, was born at Fuente de Todos 
in Aragon. His scenes from the common life of 
the Spanish people excited special admiration ; 
for his portrait or Charles IV. he was made court- 
painter. He went in 1824 to Pans for his health, 
and died at Bordeaux. See monographs by Yriarte 
(1867), Lefort (1877), De la Vi&aza (1887), Rothen- 
stein (1900), Calvert (1908), Stokes (1913). 

Gozzl, Count Carlo (1722- 1806), dramatist, 
born at Venice, wrote Tartana (1757), a satirical 
poem against Goldoni ; a very popular comedy, 
Fiaba dell’ Amove deUe tre Melaraiice (1761) ; and 
several similar ‘dramatic fairy-tales,' the best- 
known, from Schiller’s translation of it, being 
Turandot. See his Memoirs (1797 ; trails, by J. 
A. Symonds, 1889).— His brother, Count Gasparo 
(1718-8G), edited two journals in Venice, and was 
press censor there. Among his works are II 
Monde Morale (1760) and tettere Famigliari (1755). 
See Life by Magrini (1883). [Got-zee.) 

Gozzoli, Benozzo, properly Benozzo di Lese 
(c. 1420-98), painter, was born at Florence. At 
Montefalco (1450-52) he painted a virgin (now in 
the Lateraniand a series of frescoes for the monas- 
tery of S. Francesco. At Florence (1456-64) he 
adorned the Palazzo Riccardi with scriptural 
subjects, and painted similar frescoes at San 
Gimignano (1464-67), and in the Cainpo Santo at 
Pisa (1468-84). See monographs by Stokes (1904) 
ami (in French) Mengin (1909). [Got’zodee.] 

Gra&f, Reonier de (1641-73), Dutch physician 
and anatomist was born at Schoonlioven, and 
practised at Deift. In 1663 he wrote a famous 
treatise on the pancreatic juice, in 1672 discovered 
the Graailan vesicles of the female ovary. 


Gr&bbe, Christian Dietrich (1801-36), a 
ne’er-do-weel dramatic poet, was born and died 
at Detmold. See Life by Ziegler (1855). 

Graochus, a famous Roman family to which 
belonged Tiberius Seinpronius (slain 212 b.c.), a 
distinguished opponent of Hannibal in the second 
Puuic war; anu another Tiberius Seinpronius 
(born about 210), who conquered the Celtiberians 
and pacified Spain. His wife, Cornelia, daughter 
of Scipio African us, bore him the two famous 
Gracchi. — Tiberius Semproniub Gracchus (e. 
168-188 B.o.), in 187 served as qucBstor in Spain, 
where the kindly remembrance of his father 
enabled him to gain better terms from the Numan- 
tines for 20,000 conquered Roman soldiers. The 
hopeless poverty of thousands of the Roman 
citizens weighed on the mind of Gracchus, aud 
he began an agitation for reform. Elected 
tribune in 188, he reimposed the agrarian law of 
Licinius Stolo, after violent opposition by the 
aristocratic party; and when Attalus, king of 


Pergainus, died and bequeathed his wealth to the 
Roman people, Gracchus proposed that it should 
be divided among the poor, to enable them to 
stock their newly-acquired iamis. But he was 
accused of having violated the sacred character 
of the tribuneship by the deposition of his col- 
league Caecina; thousands of the fickle mob 
deserted him ; and during the next election for 
the tribuneship he, with three hundred of his 
friends, was murdered. — Caius Sempronius 
Graochus (c. 159-12) b.c.) at the time of his 
brother’s death was serving in Spain under Scipio 
Afncanus. He was elected to the tribuneship in 
128 and 122. His first measure was to renew Ins 
brother’s agrarian law ; and to relieve the im- 
mediate misery of the poor, lie employed thani 
upon new roads throughout Italy. But by a 
senatorial intngue his colleague Livius Drusus 
was bribed to undermine his influence by sur- 
passing him in the liberality of his measures. 
Cams was rejected from a third tribuneship, and 
the senate began to repeal his enactments. Caius 
appearing in the Forum to make opposition, a 
fearful riot ensued, m which 8000 of his partisans 
were slain ; he himself held aloof from the fight, 
but was compelled to flee with a single slave, 
who first slew his master and then himself. The 
commons saw too late their folly, and endeavoured 
to atone for their crime by erecting statues to the 
In others. Their mother survived them long, and 
on her tomb the Roman people inscribed ‘ Cor- 
nelia, mother of the Gracchi.’ [Gmkfkus.] 

Grace, Dr William Gilbert (1848-1915), 
cricketer, was born at Downeud near Bustol. 
began to play lu first-class matches m 1864, and 
had scored a century a hundred times in 1895, 
when a testimonial of over £5000 was raised for 
him by the Daily Telegraph He took his medical 
degree in 1879. See Life by Brownlee (1895). 

Graetz, Heinrich ( 317-91), a Jewish writer on 
Jewish history, &c., was born at Posen, and taught 
at Bteslau. See English Life by Block (1898). 

Graf, Arturo (1848-1918), Italian poet of Ger- 
man extraction, was born at Athens, studied at 
Naples, lectured at Rome 1874-82, and became 
professor of Italian Literature at Turin. 

Graf, Karl Heinrich, a Leipzig professor, 
whose name is attached to Reuss's theory (1833) 
of the Pentateuch. In his Geschichtliche Bucher des 
Allen Testaments (1866) Graf maintained that as to 
their ritual legislation the middle books of the 
Pentateuch * bore the clearest traces of their post- 
exilic authorship.’ He died 16th July 1869. 

Gr&fe, Albrecht von (1828-70), oculist, was 
born and died in Berlin. [Gray'feh.] 

Grafton, Augustus Henry Fitzroy, Duke 
of, statesman, a descendant of Charles II., was 
born 1st Oct. 1735, and in 1757 succeeded as third 
duke. He came into notice in 1763 in the opposi- 
tion to Bute, aud in 1765-66 was Secretary of 
State under Rockingham. In July 1766 Pitt 
became premier and Earl of Chatham, making 
Grafton First Lord of the Treasury ; but owing 
to Chatham’s illness Grafton had to undertake 
the duties of premier from Sept. 1767. He re- 
signed in 1770, but was Lord Privy 8eal under 
North (1771-75) and in the new Rockingham 
ministry (1782-83). He died at Euston, 14th 
March 1811. Indolent, vacillating, obstinate, and 
Immoral, Grafton called forth some of Junius's 
sharpest invectives. See his AtUdbiography and 
Corrtspondetice (ed. by Sir W. R. Anson, 1898). 

Grafton, Richard, s London grocer who 
turned chronicler, and printed the 'Great Bible* 
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(1589), the Prayer-book (1549), &c. He was M.P. 
for Londou and Coventry, and died about 1572. 

Graham, Clementina Stirling (1782-1877), of 
Duntrune, near Dundee, was the snrewd, witty, 
kindly author of Mystifications (1859 ; ed. by Dr 
John Brown, 1865). 

Graham, Dougal (c. 1724-79), was born at 
Raploch near Stirling. A hunchback and pack- 
man, he followed Prince Charlie’s army to Derby 
and Cnlloden; five months later he had his 
metrical narrative ready, which, pitiful doggerel 
as it is, has its value as by an honest .eye- 
witness. He was appointed bellman of Glasgow 
about 1770. Of his rambling ballads the best 
known are John Hielandman's Remarks on Glasgow 
and Tumimspike. His numerous prose chap- 
books are humorous but coarse. See the com- 
plete edition by George MacGregor (1883). 

Graham, Sir Gerald (1831-99), lx>rn at Eden 
Brows, Cumberland, entered Woolwich m 1847, 
and the Engineers in 1850, in the Crimea won 
the Victoria Cross (1856), next served through 
the China war (1860), and commanded in the 
Egyptian and Soudan campaigns (1882-84). He 
was made a K.C.B. in 1882, a G.C.M.G. in 1885. 

Graham, Jambs (1745-94), quack-doctor, en- 
thusiast, and lunatic, of earth-baths, Temple of 
Health, and celestial bed fame, was born and 
died in Edinburgh. 

Graham, Sir James Robert George, states- 
man, was born at Netlierby in Cumberland, 
June 1, 1792, and educated at Westminster and 
Christ Church, Oxford In 1813 lie became 
private secretary to the British minister in 
Sicily ; and, returnod by Carlisle as a Whig in 
1826, he supported Catholic emancipation and the 
Reform Bill. Earl Grey made him (1830) First 
Lord of the Admiralty ; but in 1834 he resigned 
over the Irish Church question, and in 1841 be- 
came Home Secretary under Peel. In 1844 he 
issued a warrant for opening the letters of 
Mazzini, and the information thus obtained was 
r.oinm u ideated to the Austrian minister. His high- 
handed dealing with the Scottish Church in- 
creased the troubles which ended in the Dis- 
ruption of 1848. He gave Peel warm support in 
carrying the Corn Law Repeal Bill, and tesigned 
(1846) as soon as it was carried. On Peel’s death 
in 1850 he became leader of the Peelites, and in 
1852-55 was First Lord of the Admiralty in the 
Coalition Ministry. He retired in 1857, and died 
26th October 1861. See Lives by Torrens (1863), 
Lonsdale (1868), and C. S. Parker (1907). 

Graham, John, Viscount Dundee, the elder 
son of Sir William Graham of Claverhouse in 
Forfarshire, was born probably in 1649. After 
three years at St Andrews, then four perhaps 
soldiering under Turenne, in 1672 he entered the 
Prince of Orange’s horse-guards as cornet. In 
1674 at the battle of Seneff he saved (according 
to the Grameid) William’s life; in 1677 he re- 
tained to Scotland, and became lieutenant in a 
troop of horse commanded by his cousin, the 
Marquis of Montrose. At this time the govern- 
ment of Charles II. was forcing Episcopacy upon 
Scotland and persecuting the Covenanters with 
the utmost rigour. In this service Claverhouse, 
now sheiiff-depute of Dumfriesshire, was em- 

K At Drum clog, on Sunday. 1st June 
i was routed by an armed body of Cove- 
nanters, some forty of his troopers being slain 
and himself forced to flee. Three weeks later 
he commanded the cavalry at Bothwell Brig, 
where the Covenanters were defeated, about 400 
being killed, chiefly by Claverbouse’s dragoons. 


In detecting and hunting down the Covenanters 
he evinced the utmost activity ; still, he had 
nothing to do with the Wigtown martyrdoms, and 
if he caused shoot John Brown, the ( Christian 
Carrier,/ it was after finding of arms and refusal 
to take the oath of abjuration. He became colonel, 
in 1682 sheriff of Wigtownshire, in 1688 a privy- 
councillor, in 1684 was gifted the estate of Dua- 
hope, and made constable of Dundee. In 1688, 
on his march up to London to stem the Revolu- 
tion, Claverhouse was made Viscount Dundee; 
next, being joined by the Jacobite clans and 
three hundred Irish, lie raised the standard foi 
James against William and Mary. After various 
movements in the north he seized Blair Castle, 
and General Mackay inarched against him. On 
the evening of 27th July 1689 the two armies 
met at the head of the Pass of Killiecrankie. 
Mackay’s force was between 8000 and 4000, Dun- 
dee’s only 2000. Two minutes decided the con- 
test ; before the wild rush of the clansmen the 
redcoats were scattered. Their loss was 2000, 
the victors’ 900. Dundeo fell by a musket-ball 
while waving on Ins men ; he was borne to Blair 
Castle, where he expired, and was buried in the 
church of Old Blair. 4 Bloody Claverse,’ 4 Bonnie 
Dundee ’—the two names illustrate the opposite 
feelings borne towards one whom the malice 
of foes and the favour of friends have invested 
with a factitious interest. He was neither a 
devil incarnate nor a 17th-century Havelock. In 
Claverhouse’s own words (1679) : ‘In any service 
I have been in I never inquired farther in the 
laws than the orders of my superior officers '—an 
admission that accuses whilst excusing. Bonnie 
at least lie was in outward form, with the * long 
dark curled locks ’ and the 4 melancholy haughty 
countenance’ which we know by his portraits 
and by Scott’s matchless description. Marie 
Napier s Memorials and Letters of Dundee { 1859-62) 
is violently partisan and not accurate, still well 
worth sifting. See also lives of him by M. Morris 
(1887), 4 A Southern ’ (1889), L. Barb6 (1908), S. 
Terry (1905), M. Barrington (1911). 

Graham, John (1764-1817), painter, was bom 
and died in Edinburgh, from 1798 teaching in 
the Trustees' Academy.— John Graham-Gilbert 
(1794-1866), painter, was born anddied in Glasgow. 

Graham, R. B. C. See Cunninghame Graham. 

Graham, Stephen, a British traveller and 
writer, born in 1884, who lias done much to make 
Russia and the Russians known to his fellow- 
countrymen. 

Graham, Thomas (1805 - 69), chemist and 
physicist, born in Glasgow, became in 1880 pro- 
fessor of Chemistry at Glasgow, and in 1887 at 
University College, London. In 1855 he was 
appointed Master of the Mint. His researches 
on the molecular diffusion of gases led him to 
formulate the law 4 that the diffusion rate of gases 
is inversely as the square root of their density.’ 
His valuable memoirs on the subject were col- 
lected in 1876 ; his Elements of Chemistry appeared 
in 1887. See Life by Dr Angus Smith (1884). 

Graham, Thomas. See Lynedoch (Lord). 


Grahame, James, author of The Sabbath , was 
bom at Glasgow, April 22, 1765. He studied law 
in Edinburgh, and was admitted an advocate in 
1795 ; but at forty-four he took orders, and was 
successively curate of Shipton, Gloucestershire, 
and of Sedgefleld, Durham. Ill-health compelled 
him to return to Scotland, and he died at Glas- 
gow, September 14, 1811. Grahame wrote Mary 
Queen of Scots, a dramatic poem (1801); The 
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Sabbath (1804); British Georgies (1804); The Birds 
of Scotland (1806); and Poems on the Abolition of 
the Slave-trade (1810). In its tender devotional 
feeling and felicity in describing quiet Scottish 
scenery The Sabbath is not unworthy of Cowper. 

Grain, Cornet (1844-96), London entertainer, 
bom at Faversham, Cambridgeshire, was called 
to the bar, but joined the German Reed company, 
and became its head. His forte was musical 
mimicry. See Comey Grain by himself (1888). 

Grainger, James (c. 1721-66), physician and 
poetaster, was bom at Duns, and in 1769 married 
and settled in St Kitts, West Indies. 

Gramont, or Grammont, Philibert, Comte de 
(1621-1707), while still young served under Conde 
and Turenne, and became a favourite at the court 
of Louis XIv., but his gallantries brought him 
exile from France in 1662. He found congenial 
society among the merry profligates of the court 
of Charles II. of England. Here, after many ad- 
ventures, he married, but not without compul- 
sion, Elizabeth Hamilton (1641-1708), with whom 
he afterwards returned to France. At eighty he 
inspired his Mhnoires of the ‘ amorous intrigues ’ 
at Charles’s court, or revised them when written 
by his brother-in-law, Count Anthony Hamilton 
(q.v.). The book is a singular revelation of a 
world of villainy, written with equal grace and 
vigour. It was first printed anonymously in 1718 ; 
an English translation by Boyer appeared in 1714. 

Granados, Enrique, Spanish composer, was 
born at Lenda m 1867, and soon after producing 
his opera Goyescas at New York, was drowned in 
the torpedoing of the Sussex , March 24, 1916. 

Granby, John Manners, Marquis of (1721- 
70), eldest son of the Duke of Rutland, in 1769 
became British commander-in-chief in Germany 
during the Seven Years’ War. He was ultimately 
master-general of the ordnance, and m 1766 com- 
inander-in-chief of the forces. He was the subject 
of some of Junius’s most terrible invectives. See 
Life by Walter Evelyn Manneis (1898). 

Grand, Sarah (nte Frances Elizabeth Clarke), 
author of The Heavenly Twins (1893) and other 
novels, was born of English parentage at 
Donaghadee in 1862. At sixteen she married an 
army doctor, D. C. M'Fall, and went with hun to 
the East ; afterwards they separated. 

Grandvlllo, the pseudonym of Jean Ionace 
Isidore Gerard (1803-47), caricaturist and book- 
illustrator, who was born at Nancy, and died in a 
lunatic asylum near Paris. 

Grange, Rachel Chi esley, Lady, the drunken, 
half-imbecile wife of the hypocritical Scottish 
judge, James Erekine, Lord Grange (1079-1764), 
who in 1782 secretly transported her to the 
Hebrides, aud kept 1m for seven years a captive 
in St Kilda. At last she escaped to Sutherland 
and Skye, where she died in May 1745. 

Granger, James (1728-70), was born at Shaftes- 
bury, and died vicar of Shiplake, Oxfordshire. 
He published a Biographical History of England 
(1769 ; 6th ed. 1824), and insisted much 4 on the 
utility of a collection of engraved portraits. ’ His 
advice led to extraordinary zeal in collecting por- 
traits, and 4 grangerised copies’ were embellished 
with engravings gathered from all quarters. 
Granler de Oassagnae. See Cassaonac. 

Grant, a Scottish family of Norman origin 
settled in the north of Scotland since the 18th 
century, in 1811 succeeded to the Ogilvie earldom 
of Seaneld. See Fraser’s Chiefs of Grant (1888). 
Grant, Sir Alexander, of Dalvey, born at New 


York 18th September 1826, from Harrow passed 
to Balliol College, Oxford, and in 1849 was elected 
a fellow of Oriel. Here he edited the Ethics of 
Aristotle (1857). He succeeded as tenth baronet 
in 1866, and became inspector of schools at Madras 
in 1868, professor of History in Elphinstone 
College, Bombay, Its principal, vice-chancellor 
of Bombay University, and in 1868 principal of 
Edinburcn University. He died 1st December 
1884. He published The Story of the University of 
Edinburgh (1884), Aristotle and Xenophon in Black- 
wood’s 4 Ancient Classics,’ Ac. 

Grant, Anne (1756-1838), bora In Glasgow, the 
daughter of Duncan M‘Vicar, an army officer, was 
in America 1758-68, and in 1779 married the Rev. 
James Grant, minister of Laggan. Left a widow 
in 1801, she published Poems (1808), Letters from 
the Mountains (1806), Superstitions of the High- 
landers (1811), Ac. In 1825 she received a pension 
of £100 See memoir by her son (1844). 

Grant, Charles. See Glenelq, Lord. 

Grant, Elizabeth (c. 1745-1814), author of 
4 Roy’s Wife of Aldivalloch,’ was born near Aber- 
lour, Banffshire, and died at Bath. She was 
twice married— first to her cousin, Captain James 
Grant of Carron, in Strathspey ; and afterwards 
to Dr Murray, a Bath physician 

Grant, Sir Francis, P.R.A., fourth son of 
Francis Grant of Kilgr&ston, Perthshire, was 
born in Edinburgh, 18tli Jauuary 1803. He was 
educated at Harrow and the University of Edin- 
burgh for the Scottish bar, but in 1834 was 
exhibiting m the Academy. His most famous 
works combine portraits with scenes of English 
sport — such as the ‘Meet of H.M. Staghounds,’ 
the ‘Melton Hunt, ’and the ‘Cottesmore.’ Among 
Ins other paintings are the portraits (equestrian) 
of the Queen and Prince Consort for Christ’s 
Hospital, the Marchioness of Waterford, Palmer- 
ston, Russell, Gough, Macaulay, Hardinge, Ac. 
Grant was successnely A.R.A. (1842), R.A. 
(1861), and P.R.A. (1866), and was knighted. He 
died at Melton Mowbray, 5th October 1878. 

Grant, James (1748-1885), ofCorrimony, Inver- 
ness-shire, a Scottish advocate who wrote Essays 
on the Origin of Society (1785) and Origin and 
Descent of the Gael (1814). 

Grant, James (1802-79), editor of the Morning 
Advertiser 1850-71, and author of over thirty 
religious and miscellaneous works, was born at 
Elgin, aud died in London. 

Grant, James, military novelist, was born in 
Edinburgh, 1st August 1822, and in 1882 sailed 
with his father, an army officer, for Newfound- 
land. Home again in 1889, he next year became 
an ensign in the 62d Foot, but in 1848 resigned, 
and soon turned to literature. Having contri- 
buted copiously to the United Service Magazine 
and the Dublin University Magazine, he in 1840 
published his Romance of War, the first of a long 
series of novels and histories, illustrative mainly 
of the achievements of Scottish arms abroad. 
Among his works are Adventures of an Alde-de- 
Camp; Frank Hilton , or the Queen's Own; BothweU ; 
The Yellow Friqate ; Harry Ogilvie ; and Old and 
New Edinburgh. In 1875 Cardinal Manning re* 
ceived him into the Roman communion. He 
died in London, 5th May 1887. 

Grant, James (1840-85), author of the unfinished 
History of the Burgh Schools of Scotland (1870), was 
born in Glenurquhart, and died at Newcastle. 

Grant, Col. James Augustus, C.B., F.R.S. 
(1827-92), who in 1860-63 with Speke explored 
the sources of the Nile, was born and died at 
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Nairn. He was educated at Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, and in 1846 entered the Indian army. 
His services at Gttfer&t, in the Mutiny, and in 
the Abyssinian expedition brought him medals 
and distinction. Among his works were A Walk 
Aorou Africa, Botany of the Speke and Grant Ex- 
pedition, and Khartoum as I saw it in 1865. 

Grant, SIR James Hope, general, brother to 
Sir Francis, was born at Kilgraston, Perthshire, 
22d July 1808. He first saw service in China in 
1842, and next distinguished himself in the two 
8ikh wars (1846-49). During the Indian Mutiny 
be assisted in the recapture of Delhi, the relief 
of Cawnpore, and the retaking of Lucknow, and 
he commanded the force which effected the 
pacification of India. In 1860 he conducted 
the expedition against China, captured Pekin, 
and was created G.C.B. In 1861-65 he com* 
manded the army of Madras ; and he died in 
London, 7th March 1875. From his journals 
appeared Incidents in the Sepoy War of 1867-68 

B and Incidents in the China War of i860 
both edited by Col. H. Knollys, who also 
his Life (2 vols. 1894). 

Grant, Sir Patrick (1804-95), born at Auch- 
terblair, Inverness-shire, served through the 
Gwalior, Sutlej, and Punjab campaigns and the 
Mutiny, and was made a G.C.B. (1861), a 
G.C.M.G. (1868), and Field-marshal (1883) 

Grant, Ulysses Simpson, eighteenth president 
of the United States, was born at Point Pleasant, 
Clermont county, Ohio, April 27, 1822. Educated 
at West Point, in 1844 he accompanied his regi- 
ment to Louisiana; in 1845 as second-lieutenant 
he joined the army of occupation in Texas under 
General Zachary Taylor, was m the battles of 
Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma, and was pre- 
sent at the capture of Monterey. Later under 
Winfield Scott he took part in all the battles of 
the campaign and in the final capture of the city of 
Mexico. He was promoted captain iu 1858, but in 
1854 resigned his commission and settled on a farm 
near St Louis, Missouri. When the war began in 
1861 Grant was appointed colonel of the 21st Regi- 
mentoflllinoislnfantry. In November, now briga- 
dier-general, he fought the battle of Belmont. In 
February 1862 he captured Fort Henry, and soon 
after Fort Donelson. In April he fought a two 
days’ battle at Shiloh. After various unsuccess- 
ful movements against Vicksburg, Grant crossed 
the Mississippi, April 1868, twice defeated the 
enemy, and drove them into Vicksburg, which he 
besieged. After many assaults the stronghold 
surrendered conditionally on July 4, 1868, with 
81 ,600 prisoners. In October he fought at Chatta- 
nooga, and drove the enemy out of Tennessee. 
In March 1864 Grant, now a major-general in the 
regular army, was promoted lieutenant-general, 
and given the command of all the armies of the 
United 8tates. His plan of campaign was to 
concentrate all the national forces into several 
distinct armies, which should operate simulta- 
neously against the enemy, Sherman moving 
toward Atlanta, while Grant himself accompanied 
the army of the Potomac against Richmond. On 
May 4 he crossed the Rapidan, encountered 
General B. B. Lee in the Wilderness, and fought a 
desperate three days’ battle. He moved forward 
on the 7th, and fought again at Spottsyl vania 
Courthouse on the 10th, and still again on the 
12th, captaring an entire Confederate division. 
Thus, ever pursuing the offensive, he drove the 
enemy within the lines of Richmond. On March 
29, 1866, began a week's hard fighting, after which 
Lee surrendered his entire army, April 9. The 


fell of Richmond substantially ended the war. 
In July 1866 Grant was appointed full general; 
in 1868 and 1872 he was elected president by the 
Republicans. Among the events of his adminis- 
tration were the guaranteeing of the right of 
suffrage without regard to race, colour, or pre- 
vious servitude, ana thepeaceful settlement of 
the * Alabama Claims.' The proposal of a third 
term of presidency not having been approved, 
Grant became a sleeping partner in a banking- 
house. In May 1884 the house suspended, and 
it was discovered that two of the partners had 
robbed the general of all he possessed. In the 
hope of providing for his family, he had begun 
his autobiography, when in 1884 a sore throat 
proved to be cancer at the root of the tongue. 
The sympathies of the nation were aroused, and 
in March 1885 congress restored him to his rank 
of genera], which he had lost on accepting the 
presidency. He died at Mount McGregor near 
Saratoga, 28d J uly 1886. See his Personal Memoirs 
(1885-86); and works by Church .( 18 ®7), King 
0914), Edmonds (1916), Coombs (1916); and by 
bis son, Jesse Grant (1925). 

Grant, Sir William (1752-1882; Kt. 1799), 
born at Elchies in Moray, was M.P. 1790-1812, 
and Master of the Rolls 1801—17. 

Grant-Duff. See Duff. 

Granvelle, Antoine Perrenot de, Cardinal 
(1517-86), was born at Besangon, a son of the 
jurist and diplomatist Nicolas Perrenot de Gran- 
velle (1484-1550), and in 1540 was appointed Bishop 
of Arras. His father now chancellor of the em- 
pire under Charles V., he discharged many diplo- 
matic missions with marked ability. Succeeding 
to the chancellorship (1550), he accompanied 
Charles V. in the flight from Innsbruck, and 
framed the treaty of Passau, 1552. On the abdi- 
cation of Charles (1555) he transferred his services 
to Philip II. In 1559 he became prime-minister 
to Margaret of Parma in the Netherlands, in 1560 
Archbishop of Malines, and next year cardinal. 
His policy of repression provoked such hostility 
in the Low Countries, however, that at the king’s 
advice he retired in 1664 to Franche CoiutA In 
1570 he represented 8pain at Rome in drawing up 
a treaty of alliance with Venice and the papal see 
against the Turks. In 1570-75 he was viceroy of 
Naples. He died at Madrid. His letters, «c., 
were edited by Weiss (9 vols. Par. 1842-61) and 
Poullet (9 vols. Brus. 1878-92). See Philippson’s 
Granvella am Spanischen Hofe (1896). 

Granville. See Grenville. 

Granville, Earl. See Carteret. 

Granville, Georoe Leveson-Gower, second 
Earl, statesman, was born May 11, 1816. He 
was educated at Eton and Oxford, in 1886 became 
M.P. for Morpeth, in 1840 for Lichfield, and was 
for a brief period Under-secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. He was a consistent Liberal and a free- 
trader. He succeeded to the peerage in 1846, 
and became Foreign Secretary in 1851, President 
of the Council in 1858, and leader of the House 
of Lords in 1855. Having foiled to form a minis- 
try in 1859, he joined Lord Palmerston’s second 
administration. He retired with Earl Russell in 
1866, having been mode Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports in 1866. In December 1868 he 
became Colonial Secretary in Mr Gladstone’s 
first ministry, and in 1870 Foreign Secretary, 
as again in 1880-85, when he had to fece the 
troubles in Egypt and the Soudan, differences 
with Germany and France, and the threatened 
rupture with Russia over the Afghan boundary 
question. He returned once more for a few 
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months to office as Colonial Secretary in 1886. 
supported Gladstone’s Home-rule policy, and diea 
in 1891. See Life by Lord E. Fitzmaurice (1905). 

Grattan, a Benedictine monk of Bologna, who 
between 1189 and 1142 compiled the collection 
of canon law known as the Decretxm Oratiani. 

Grattanns, Augustus (859-888 a.d.), Roman em- 
peror from 875, in 867 by his father Valentinian 
was made Augustus in Gaul. On Valenti nian’s 
death he was elevated to the throne, with his 
half-brother Valentinian II. as colleague. Gaul, 
Spain, and Britain fell to Gratian’s share, but as 
his brother was only four years old he virtually 
ruled the whole western empire ; and in 378, on 
the death of his uncle Valens, he suddenly became 
sovereign also of the eastern empire. Thereupon 
he recalled Theodosius from Spain, and appointed 
him his colleague in 879. Gratian was pious, 
temperate, and eloquent; but his fondness for 
frivolous amusements and his persecution of 
pagans and heretics alienated his subjects ; so 
that when Maximus was proclaimed emperor 
crowds flocked to his standard. Gratian was 
defeated by him near Paris, and fled to Lyons, 
where he was put to death. 


Grattan, Henry, born in Dublin, July 8, 1746, 
at seventeen entered Trinity College, and soon 
embraced the reforming principles of Henry 
Flood with such ardour that his father, the re- 
corder of Dublin, disinherited him. At twenty- 
one he proceeded to the Middle Temple. London, 
but neglected law for the debates m the House 
of Commons. In 1772 he was called to the Irish 
bar, and in 1776 entered the Irish parliament 
as member for Charleinont. Flood had lost his 
popularity by accepting office under government, 
and Grattan leapt at one bound into his place, 
and strove to secure the removal of the restric- 


tions upon Irish trade. In the dread of French 
invasion, Lord North repealed them in 1779 ; 
thereupon Grattan plunged into a struggle for 
legislative independence. The popular demands 
were asserted by him at the Convention of 
Dungannon (February 1782). A month later the 
Rockingham ministry surrendered, and the Irish 
parliament in gratitude voted Grattan £50,000. 
The history of ‘Grattan’s parliament’ did not 
correspond to the patriotic dreams of its great 
founder. It was impossible for a parliament 
so little representative and so much subject to 
corruption to rise to real statesmanship. The 
urgent need of parliamentary reform and the 
remedy of domestic abuses soon occupied the 
minds of all Irish patriots. Once more at Dun- 
gannon, in September 1788, were formulated 
demands for parliamentary reform, which were 
presented to the House by Flood and rejected. 
Grattan devoted himself to advocating the reform 
of special abuses, but his bills proved abortive. 
Meantime continued commercial depression had 
produced a strong feeling in Ireland for pro- 
tection, which was yet unable to arrest Secretary 
Orde’s measure for absolute free trade. This 


measure, however, Pitt could not carry at West- 
minster, except subject to a number of stipu- 
lations, one of which was that all English 
navigation laws were to be adopted by the Irish 
parliament; and to this Grattan would not 
accede. Pitt’s mortification confirmed his de- 


termination that union was the only effective 
means of pacification. Grattan was returned for 
Dublin in 1790, and, himself a Protestant, had 
taken up the cause of Catholic emancipation ; but 
the corruption of the Castle government and of 
a parliament venal beyond all precedent, the per- 


sistent repression of the agitation for Catholic 
relief, and the spirit of discontent generated by 
the French Revolution had fomented the move- 
ment of the United Irishmen. Hopeless of his 
country and broken by ill-health, Grattan retired 
on the eve of the rebellion, but returned to take 
his seat for Wicklow, and bravely to combat the 
bill for the Union. In 1805 he was elected to West- 
minster as member for Malton in Yorkshire, and 
for Dublin the following year. The remaining 
energies of his life were devoted to the cause 
of Catholic emancipation. In December 1819 his 
health began to give way ; in the following May 
he crossed from Dublin, a dying man, to speak 
once more for the cause ; and he died five days 
after his arrival, June 4, 1820. He was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. The best collection of 
his Speeches is by his son, Henry Grattan, M.P. 
(1822), who also edited his Miscellaneous Works 
(1822), and wrote the standard Life (1889-46). 8ee 
too Lecky’s Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland 
(2d ed. 1872), and the excellent study by Robert 
Dunlop (‘ Statesmen ' senes, 1889). 

Gratz, Heinrich. See Graetz. 

Graun, Karl Heinrich (1701-59), composer of 
thirty-four operas, a ‘Passion piece,’ Ac.. was 
born near Torgau, and died m Berlin, whitner he 
had followed Frederick the Great in 1740. 

Graves, Richard (1715-1804), born at Mickle- 
ton, Gloucestershire, from 1748 was rector of 
Claverton near Bath. Of over twenty works by 
him in prose and verse, the title at feast of his 
Spiritual Quixote (1772) is still remembered. 

Graves, Robert, A.R.A. (1798-1878), a London 
engraver after Landseer, Wilkie, Ac. 

Graves, Robert James (1796-1858), physician, 
took his M.B. at Dublin in 1818, and after three 
years of study and travel at Edinburgh and on 
the Continent settlod (1821) in Dublin, and in 
1827 became professor in the College of Physi- 
cians, of which he was president in 1843-44. 
He was elected F.R.8. in 1849. He published 
A System, of Clinical Medicine (1848) and Clinical 
Lectures (1848). See Life by Stokes, prefixed to 
Studies in Physiology and Medicine ( 1863). 

Gray, Asa, born at Paris, New York, Novem- 
ber 18, 1810, took his M.D. in 1831, but relin- 
quished medicine for botany, and in 1842-78 was 
professor of Natural History at Harvard, be- 
coming meanwhile a strong Darwinian. In 1838- 
42 he published, with Dr Torrey, the Flora oj 
North America; m 1848-60 Genera Florae America 
Boreali'Orientalis IUustrata ; other works being 
A Free Examination of Darwin’s Treatise (1861), 
Darwinia (1876), and Natural Science and Reli- 
gion (1880). He died at New Cambridge, 80th 
January 1888. His Scientific Papers were edited 
in 1889, and his Letters in 1898. 

Gray, David, minor poet, was born 29th 
January 1838, a weaver’s son, at Merkland, on 
the Luggie, near Kirkintilloch. He was bred for 
the ministry, but began early to write verses, 
and in 1860 came up to London with Robert 
Buchanan (q. v.). Monckton Milnes(Lord Hough- 
ton) found him some employment, but con sump 
tion seized him, and a stay in Torquay proving 
useless, he went home to die, 8d December 1861. 
Just before his death he saw a specimen page of 
his Luggie and other Poms , which appeared in 
1862 with an introduction by Milnes and a memoir 
by Hedderwick. Glassford Bell prepared an en- 
larged edition (1874). See also R. Buchanan’s 
David Gray , and other Essays (1868). 

Gray, Elisha, American inventor, was born at 
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Bamesville, Ohio, 2d August 1886, and engaged in 
the manufacture of telegraphic apparatus. His 
patenta included several for the telephone, 
of which he claimed the invention, and others for 
a multiplex telegraph. He died 21st January 1901. 

Gr Mr, John Edward (1800-75), naturalist, born 
at Walsall, and educated for a doctor, in 1824 be- 
came Natural History assistant at the British 
Museum, and in 1840-74 was keeper of the zoo- 
logical collections, which he made the completest 
in the world. Of his 600 books and papers the 
chief are his British Museum catalogues, Illustra- 
tions of Indian Zoology (1880-86), and The Knowsley 
Menagerie and Aviary (1846-60). — His wife, Maria 
Emma Smith (1787-1876), wrote Figures of Mol - 
luscan Animals (1842-57).— His brother, George 
Robert Gray (1808-72), from 1881 in the zoologi- 
cal department of the British Museum, wrote 
Genera of Birds (1849), &c. 

Gray, Maxwell. See Tuttiett. 

Gray, Robert (1809-72), Bishop of Cape Town 
from 1847, was the son of Robert Gray (1762- 
1834), who was Bishop of Bristol from 1827. In 
1868 he pronounced the deposition of Bishop 
Colenso. See his Life (2 vols. 1876). 

Gray, Sir Thomas, a Northumbrian knight who 
died about 1869, and wrote the Scala-chronica (ed. 
Stevenson, 1886, and 8ir Herbert Maxwell, 1907). 

Gray, Thomas, one of the greatest of English 

E iets, was born in London, 26th December 1716. 

is father, Philip Gray, a money-scrivener, was 
Of so violent and jealous a temper that his wife 
(Dorothy Antrobus) was obliged to separate from 
him ; it was mainly through her exertions that 
the boy was placed at Eton (1727), and after- 
wards at Peterhouse, Cambridge (1784) At Eton 
he made the acquaintance or Horace Walpole, 
whom in 1739 he accompanied on the grand tour. 
They spent two and a half years m France and 
Italy, but quarrelled at Reggio and parted. Wal- 

E ole afterwards took the blame on himself, and 
y his efforts the breach was healed within three 
years. Gray reached England in September 1741 ; 
in 1742 he wrote his Ode on a Distant Prospect of 
Eton College , and had begun at Stoke Poges the 
Elegy. In the winter he went back to Cam- 
bridge, took his bachelorship in civil law, and 
became a resident there. This was perhaps the 
happiest period of his life ; he found his relaxa- 
tion and his keenest pleasure in the company of 
his friends, and in writing letters such as only 
at that time men could write. The Ode on Eton 
College was printed in 1747, and next year re- 
printed with two other pieces in Dodsley’s Mis- 
cellany. The Elegy was printed in February 1761 ; 
and in March 1753 appeared in a thin folio the 
editio princeps of Gray’s collected poems His 
mother died 11th March 1758, and was buried at 
Stoke Poges, with an affecting epitaph from her 
son’s pen on her tombstone. During 1750-55 
Gray commenced his most ambitious poems, the 
Pindaric Odes. The splendidly resonant Progress 
of Poesy , perhaps his really greatest work, was 
finished in 1754; The Bara , begun at the same 
time, iu 1767. Gray had a nervous horror of fire, 
and kept a rope-ladder ready at his window in 
Peterhouse. One night in February 1766 he 
was roused from sleep by a pretended alarm, 
but 'Us a inytli that he descended into a tub of 
water put under his window by playful undergrad- 
uates. Anyhow, he migrated to Pembroke Hall, 
where he spent the remainder of his life. His 
two odes were printed in 1767, and put their 
author at one bound at the head of living 
English poets. The laureateship was offered him 


in 1767 on Colley Cibber’s death, but declined. 
During 1760-61 he devoted himself to early 
English poetry ; later he made studies in Ice- 
landic and Celtic verse, which bore fruit in his 
Eddaic poems, The Fatal Sisters and The Descent 
of Odin— genuine precursors of romauticism. In 
1766 he visited Glamis Castle, in 1769 the English 
Lakes ; in 1768 he collected his poems in the 
first general editiou, and accepted the professor* 
ship of History and Modern Languages at Cam- 
bridge. He was now comparatively rich, and 
enjoyed a reputation dear to a scholar's heart; 
his life glided quietly on, troubled only by fits of 
dejection and by attacks of hereditary gout. He 
died 80th July 1771, and was buried beside his 
mother. Gray said of his own poetry that the 
‘style he aimed at was extreme conciseness of 
expression, yet pure, perspicuous, and musical.' 
The excellence he aimed at he attained, and in 
his lyrical work he reached in a high degree 
the Greek quality of structure, especially iu his 
Pxndan c Odes. All his work bears the stamp of 
dignity and distinction ; though little m Quantity, 
it has been sufficient to give Gray his rank among 
the dh majores of English poetry. The earlier 
Lives and editions of Gray by Mason and Mitford 
weie superseded by Gosse’s study (1882 : * Men of 
Letters ’) and edition of the works (4 vols. 1884); 
by Tovey’s edition of the poems (1898) and the 
letters (1900-12); and by Toynbee’s Correspond- 
ence of Gray, Walpole , West, and Ashton (1916). 

Greathead. Henry (1757-1816), a South Shields 
boat-builder, born at Richmond in Yorkshire, who 
about 1789 invented a lifeboat. 

Greatrakes, or Greatorex, Valentine (1629- 
83), the ‘touch doctor,’ was bom and died at 
Affaue, County Waterford. In 1641 his mother 
fled from the Irish rebels to Devonshire ; in 1649- 
66 he was an officer in the Parliamentary army, 
and from 1656 till the Restoration acted as magis- 
trate at Affaue. In 1662 he began * touching ’ for 
the king's evil, and ere long touched or ‘stroked’ 
for ague and for all manner of diseases. He was 
summoned to Whitehall (1666) ; multitudes flocked 
to him, and his gratuitous cures were attested by 
Robert Boyle, Ralph Cudworth, and Henry More. 
His claims provoked much controversy, and he 
published in defence his Brief Account (1666). 

Greco, El, the nickname of the great Cretan 
religious painter, sculptor, and architect, Do- 
menico Theotokopuli (c. 1546-1614), who came 
before 1577 from Venice to Toledo, where he died. 
See books by Cossio (1908) and Calvert (1909). 

Greeley, Horace, American journalist, was 
born a small farmer’s son at Amherst, N.H., 
Febiuary 8, 1811. He entered a printing-office 
as apprentice (1826) at East Poultuey, Vermont, 
rose to assist in editorial work, and by-and*by 
worked as a journeyman printer. In 1884 he 
started the weekly New Yorker , for whicli he 
wrote essays, poetry, and other articles. His 
Log Cabin, a Whig campaign paper, contributed 
largely to the election of General Harrison as 
president in 1840. In April 1841 he commenced 
the New York Tribune, of which he was the 
leading editor till his death. The Tribune was 
at first Whig, then anti-slavery Whig, and finally 
Extreme Republican ; it advocated to some ex- 
tent the social theories of Fourier. In 1848 
Greeley was elected to congress by a New York 
district, but lost popularity by agitating for a 
reform in the mileage payments to members. 
Iu 1861 he visited Europe, aud was chairman of 
one of the committees of the Great Exhibition. 
Greeley at first upheld the constitutional right of 
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th® southern states to secede ; but when the war 
began he became one of Its most zealous advo- 
cates. He published in the Tribune the impres- 
sive ‘Prayer of Twenty Millions,’ and within a 
month the emancipation proclamation was issued. 
After Lee’s surrender he warmly advocated a 
universal amnesty ; and his going to Richmond 
and signing the bail-bond of Jefferson Davis 
awakened a storm of public indignation. In 
religious faith he was a UniversalUt. An un- 
successful candidate in 1872 for the presidency, 
he died in New York, 29tli November of the same 
year. Greeley’s works include The American 
Conflict (1864-66), Recollections of a Busy Life 
(18681, Essays on Political Economy (1870), and 
What I know of Farming (1871). See Lives by 
Parton (new ed. 1882), Ingersoll (1878), Cornell 
(1882), and Sotheran (1892). 


Greely, Adolphus Washington, Arctic ex- 
plorer, was born at Newbury port, Mass., 27 th 
March 1844. He was a volunteer in the war of 
1861-66, after its conclusion entered the regular 
army as lieutenant, and in 1808 was placed on 
the signal service. Selected in 1881 to conduct 
the American expedition to Smith Sound, he was 
rescued in June 1883 with the survivors of his 
party, when some of them had been reduced to 
eating the bodies of the dead. Lieut. Lockwood 
of this expedition travelled to within 396 miles of 
the pole, the farthest point reached till then. In 
1887 Greely became chief of the signal service. 
Major-general in 1906, he retired in 1908. He 
has published Three Years of Arctic Service (1885), 
American Explorers (1893), Ac. 

Green, Anna K. See Rohlfs. 

Green, Charles (1786-1870), aeionaut, was 
born and died in London. In 1821—52 he made 
627 balloon ascents— one, in 1888, to 27,146 feet. 

Green, Georgs (1798-1841), mathematician, 
was born and died at Sneinton near Nottingham, 
in 1839 was elected a fellow of Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, and is associated with the Potential. His 
Mathematical Papers were edited by Ferrers (1871). 

Green, John Richard, historian, was born at 
Oxford In December 1837, and was educated there 
at Magdalen School and Jesus College. He took 
orders, and was in succession curate and vicar of 
two East-end London parishes, yet snatched time 
to contribute historical articles to the Satuuiay 
Review. In 1868 he became librarian at Lambeth, 
but next year was attacked by consumption, a 
disease which made all active work impossible. 
His Short History of the English People (1874), the 
first complete history of England from the social 
side, attained an unparalleled success, 160,000 
copies selling within iifteen years. He issued 
also a larger edition of the work as A History of 
the English People (1977-80) ; Stray Studies from 
England dnd Italy (1876), the fruit of his winters 
in Capri ; and a Short Geography of the British 
Islands (1879). In 1879 he was made LL«D. by 
Edinburgh University. He continued to the last 
his struggle against hopeless disease, publishing 
in 1882 his Making of England , and leaving The 
Conquest of England to be edited by his widow. 
He died at Mentone. 7th March 1888. See the 
memoir prefixed to the 1888 edition of the Short 
History, V his wife, Alice STOProRD (born 1849 ; 
married 1877), who wrote an epilogue to the 1916 
edition of the Short Ilistw y, besides a volume on 
Ilenry II. (‘English Statesmen,’ 1888), Town Life 
in the Fifteenth Century (1894), and books on 
Ireland, herself a Free State Senator from 1922. 

Green, Mary Anne Everett, nte Wood (1818- 
96), was botn at Sheffield. She received an ex- 
28 


cellent education, and her culture was promoted 
by James Montgomery, the ‘ Bard of Sheffield.' 
In 1841 she remcfVed with her parents to London, 
where in 1846 she married Mr G. P. Green, artist. 
Having free access to libraries and MS. collec- 
tions, she edited Letters of Royal and Illustrious 
Ladies (1846), The Diary of John Rous (1856), and 
Letters of Queen Henrietta Maria (1857). By ap- 
pointment of the Master of the Rolls she calen- 
dared the papers of the reigns of James I. (1857- 
59) and Charles II. (1860-68); completed the 
calendar of the state papers of Queen Elizabeth, 
with addenda (1869-74) ; and edited the Common- 
wealth papers (1875-88). She also wrote Lives oj 
the Princesses of England (1849-65). 

Green, Thomas Hill, philosopher, was bom 
at Birkin Rectory. W.R. Yorkshire, April 7, 1886. 
Educated at Rugby and Balliol College, Oxford, 
m 1859 he took a first in classics, later a third in 
law and modern history, and in 1860 was elected 
to a Balliol fellowship, and re-elected in 1872, 
becoming also its first lay tutor in 18661 He 
married a sister of J. A. Symonds in 1871, 
became in 1877 Whyte’s professor of Moral 
Philosophy, and died March 26, 1882. Green’s 
noble character, contagious enthusiasm, philoso- 
phical profundity, ana strong interest in social 
questions drew around him many of the best 
men at Oxford. Popular education and tem- 
perance lay near his heart, and he gave him- 
self with earnestness to the business of the 
Schools Enquiry Commission of 1864 - 66 and 
of the Oxford School-board (1874), and helped 
to force on the Bribery Commission at Oxford. 
In 1874 he contributed his masterly introduction 
to the Clarendon Piess edition of Hurne’s Treatise 
on Human Nature , subjecting Hume’s philosophy 
in detail to searching and hostile analysis from 
an idealist point of view. His Prolegomena to 
Ethics , left incomplete at his death, was edited 
by A. C. Bradley (18*. .*), and two ' lay-sermons' 
by Arnold Toynbee in the same year. His scat- 
tered essays in Mind and elsewhere were edited 
as The YVorks of T. H. Green by R. L. Nettleship 
(1886-88), the third volume containing a memoir. 
See B Bosanquet’s preface to Green’s Principles 
of Political Obligation (1895) and Fairbrother’s 
Philosophy of T. H. Green (1896). 

Green, Valentine (1739 - 1818), mezzotinter, 
was born at Salford near Chipping Norton. 

Greenaore, James (1785-1837), a religious and 
radical orator, born in Norfolk, and by calling a 
Loudon grocer, who married four wives, and was 
hanged for the murder of a fifth woman. 

Greenaway, Kate (1846-1901), charming por. 
trayer of cluld-life in coloured-lxkik illustrations! 
was the daughter of a London wood-engraver, 
and became well known in 1879. See Life by 
Spielmann and Layard (1905). 

Greene, Nathanael, was born, a Quaker's 
son, at Warwick, Rhode Island, 6th June 1742. 
Elected in 1770 to the Rhode Island Assembly, 
he in 1775 took command of the Rhode Island 
contingent to the natioual army. He dis- 
tinguished himself at Trenton and Princeton ; at 
the Brandywine he commanded a division and 
saved the American army from destruction ; and 
at Germantown he commanded the left wing, 
skilfully covering the retreat. In 1780 he foiled 
Clinton, and in December succeeded to the com- 
mand of the army of the south, which had just 
been defeated by Cornwallis, and was without 
discipline, clothing, arms, or spirit. By great 
activity he got his army into better condition, 
and though on 15th Marcli 1781 Cornwallis de* 
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feated him at Guilford Court-house, the victory 
was so costly that Greene passed unmolested into 
South Carolina. That state and Georgia were 
rapidly reconquered, until at Eutaw Springs the 
war in the south was ended in what was virtually 
an American victory. A general second perhaps 
only to Washington, he died at Mulberry Grove, 
Ga., 19th June 1780. See Lives by G. tV. Greene 
(.1867-71 ; new od. 1890) and F. B. Greene (1898). 

Greene, Robert, Uiamatist, boin at Norwich 
in 1658, at Cambridge took Ins B.A. in 1678 and 
M.A. in 1688. On leaving Cambridge he wrote 
lays and romanceswith ceaseless activity, chough 
e led a very irregular life, marrying about 1685, 
but soon deserting his wife. His romances are 
frequently tedious and insipid ; but they abound 
in beautiful poetry. One of them, Pandosto , sup- 
plied Shakespeare with hints for the plot of The 
winter's Tale. The most popular of his plays was 
Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. As Greene helped 
to lay the foundations of the English drama, even 
his worst plays are valuable in the eyes of 
students ; but his literary fame rests on the 
poetry which he scattered through his lomances 
—some of his pastoral songs being unsurpassed 
for tenderness and natural grace. He died 8d 
September 1592. After his death appeared the 
pamphlet entitled The Repentance of Robert Greene , 
Master of Arts, in which he lays bare the wicked- 
ness of his former life. His Groat’s Worth of Wit 
bought with a Million of Repentance contains one 
of the few authentic contemporary allusions to 
Shakespeare. Greene’s plays and poems were 
edited by Dyce (1831) and J. Cliurtoii Collins 
(Clar. Press, 1902); his complete woiks, with a 
biography by Storojenko, in Grosart’s Huth 
Library (16 vols. 1881-86). See critical study 
with bibliography by J. C. Jordan (1915). 

Greenllill, W. A. (1814-94), an Oxford and Has- 
tings practitioner, born m London, and educated 
at Rugby and Balliol. The friend of Arnold, 
Newman, Pusey, &c., he edited Theophilus' Physi- 
ology , Sydenham, and Sir Thomas Browne. 

Greenough, Horatio, sculptor, born in Boston, 
U.S., 6th September 1805, studied two years at 
Harvard, and from 1825 to 1851 lived chiefly in 
Italy. His principal work is the colossal statue 
of Washington in front of the Capitol Others are 
* Medora,’ ‘Venus Victrix,’ and a group of four 
figures, ‘The Rescue.’ He died at Somerville, 
Mass., 18th December 1852. 

Greenwell, Dora, religious poet, was born 6tli 
December 1821 at Greenwell Ford, in the county, 
and after 1848 lived in the city, or Durham Sho 
died 29th March 1882. Amongst her works are 
two volumes of poems (1848-61); several short 
prose works, including The Patience of Hope, Two 
Friends, ana Colloquia Crucis; a Life of Lacor- 
daire (1868); and Carmina Crucis (1869). See 
Memoirs by William Dorlmg (1885).— Her brother, 
William Greenwell, D.C.L., antiquary, a high 
authority on barrows, was born at Greenwell 
Ford, co. Durham, March 28, 1820 ; became a minor 
canon of Durham in 1854, rector of St Mary the 
Less, Durham, in 1865 ; and died Jan. 27, 1918. 

Grog, William Rathbone (1809-81), born at 
Manchester, from manager of mills at Bury 
became a Commissioner of Customs in 1856, and 
was Comptroller of H.M Stationery Office in 
1864-77. In his Rocks Ahead (1874) he took 
a highly pessimistic view of the future of Eng- 
land, foreboding the political supremacy of the 
lower classes, industrial decline, and the divorce 
of intelligence from religion. His other works 
Include The Creed of Christendom (1851), Essays 


on Political and Social Science (1854), Literary 
and Social Judgments (1869), Political Problems 
(1870), Enigmas of Life (1872; 18th ed. 1891, 
with memoir by widow). Mistaken Aims (1876), 
and Miscellaneous Essays (1884). 

Gr6golre, Henri, born near Luneville. Decem- 
ber 4, 1750, took orders, and lectured at the 
Jesuit College of Pont-A-Mousson. His Essai 
sur la Regeneration des Juifs (1778) became widely 
popular. Cur6 of Emberm^nil in Lorraine, and 
an ardent democrat, he was sent to the States- 
general of 1789 as a deputy of the clergy, attached 
himself to the Tiers-etat party, and acted a pro- 
miuont part throughout the Revolution. He was 
the first of his order to take the oaths, and 
was elected ‘constitutional bishop’ cf Loir-et- 
Cher. He exercised a stern democracy which he 
identified with the Christian brotherhood of the 
gospel. At the blasphemous Feast of Reason 
he refused, in the face of the infuriated rabble, 
to renounce Christianity. After the 18th Bru- 
maire he became a member of the Corps L6gis- 
latif; the Concordat forced him to resign his 
bishopric. He died in Paris, unreconciled with 
the church, 28th May 1831. Among his works are 
Histoire des Sectes Religieuses (1814) and VEglise 
Gallicane (1818). See his Memoires , with Life by 

H. Carnot (1881), and studies by Krdger (1838), 
Bohringer (1878), Maggiolo (1884), Hoi lard (1895). 

Gregorovlus, Ferdinand (1821-91), born at 
Neidenburg, E. Prussia, studied theology, but 
devoted himself to poetry and literatuio, settled 
in Rome m 1852, and died at Munich. His great 
standard work is the History of Rome in the Middle 
Ages (1859-72 ; trans. 1895-1902). He wrote also 
on Hadrian (1851 ; trans. 1898), Corsica, Capri, 
Tombs of the Popes (1857 ; trans. with memoir, 
1903), Lucretia Borgia (1874 ; trans. 1903), Urban 
VIII. (1879), Corfu (1882), Atlienais (1882), Athens 
(1889); Latian Summers (trans. 1902); Roman 
Journals (trans. 1907) ; Siciliana (trans. 1914) ; u 
tragedy on Tiberius ; and poems. 

Gregory, the name of sixteen popes.— G regory 

I. , the Great (c. 540-604), a lather of the Church 
and samt, born m Rome, was appointed by 
Justin II. praetor of Rome, but about 575 relin- 
quished this office, distributed his wealth among 
the poor, and withdrew into a monastery at 
Rome, one of seven he had founded. It was 
while here that he saw one day some Anglo- 
Saxon youths in the slave-market, and was 
seized with a longing to convert their country 
to Christianity. He set forth on his journey, 
but the clamour of the Romans at his loss led 
the pope Benedict to compel his return. Pela- 
gins II. sent Gregory as nuncio to Constanti- 
nople for aid against the Lombards. He resided 
there three years, writing his Moralia, an ex- 
position of Job. On the death of Pelagius 
Gregory was unanimously called by the clergy, 
senate, and people to succeed him. He used 
every means to evade the dignity, but was forced 
to yield, and was consecrated September 8, 690. 
Hardly one pontiff has surpassed Gregory I. as 
an administrator. To him the Roman Church is 
indebted for the complete organisation of her 
public services and ritual, for the systematisa- 
tion of her sacred chants. The mission to 
England he entrusted to Augustine (q.v.) ; and 
the Gothic kingdom of Spain, long Arlan, was 
reconciled with the church. Nor was his zeal for 
the reformation of the church inferior to his 
ardour for its growth. Towards heathens and 
Jews he was most gentle, and he used all his 
efforts to repress slave-dealing and to mitigate 
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slavery. When Rome was threatened by the 
Lombards he showed himself virtually a tern- 
oral sovereign; he reprobated the assumption 

r John, patriarch of Constantinople, of the title 
Ecumenical or Universal Bishop. In his 
writings the whole dogmatical system of the 
modern church is fully developed. He left 
homilies on Ezekiel and on the Gospels, the 
llegula (or Cura Pastoral is), and the Sacrament - 
arium and Anhphonarium. In exegesis he is a 
fearless allegonst ; Ins Utters and Dialogues 
abound with miraculous and legendary mu na- 
tives. The best editions of his works are the 
Benedictine (1705) and that in Migne’s Patrologia. 
8ee works by Lau (1845), Pfaliler (1852), Kellett 
(1889), Baimby (1892), Snow (1892), Dudden 
(1905), Sir H. Howortli (1912).— Gregory II., by 
birth a Roman, was elected pope in 715 The 
authority of the eastern emperors had sunk in 
the West into little more than a name , and the 
tyrannical measures of the Empeior Leo the 
Isaurian against image-worship weakened still 
more the tie. Gregoiy protested strongly against 
the imperial policy. The result of the contest 
was a notable aggrandisement of the political 
authority and influence of the popes in Italy. 
Under Gregory’s auspices Boniface entered on his 
missionary work in Germany He died m 731.— 
Gregory III., a native of Syria, succeeded 
Gregory II. in 731, and excommunicated the 
Iconoclasts. The encroachments of the Lom- 
bards became so formidable that, the eastern 
emperors being powerless to help, the Romans 
charged Gregory to send a deputation to Charles 
Martel, soliciting his aid, and offering to make 
him consul of Rome. This offer is of gieat 
historical importance, though it failed to enlist 
the aid of Charles ; but it was a step towaids 
the independence of the West Gregory III 
died in 741.— Gregory IV., pope from 827 till 
his death in 844, was largely occupied in defend- 
ing Italy against the Saiacens. — Gregory V. 
(c 970-999), son of a German duke, was mado 
pope by his cousin, the Emperor Otho III., in 
990, expelled by the Romans, but restored by 
the emperor in 998 —Gregory VT. bought the 
papal dignity m 1045, but was expelled next 
year.— Gregory VII., the great representative of 
the temporal claims of the mediaeval papacy, was 
born about 1020 at Soana in Tuscany, his original 
name being Hildebrand. His youth was passed 
at Rome, in the monastery of St Maria. On the 
death of Gregory VI., whose chaplain he was, ho 
is reported (doubtfully) to have spent some time 
at Clugny, whence he was only recalled by the 
new and zealous pope Leo IX., whom he accom- 
panied to Rome in 1049, and who made him a 
cardinal. During tltf* four following pontdlcates 
Hildebrand continued to exercise great influence ; 
and he was himself elected popo three days after 
the death of Alexander II., and crowned July 10, 
1078. He addressed himself to amend the secu- 
larised condition of the church. The feudal 
standing of the higher clergy, the claims of sove- 
reigns upon temporalities, and the ‘onsequent 
temptation to simony were, he held, the cause of 
all £he evils under which Europe was groaning. 
While he laboured to enforce tne observance of 
ali the details of discipline, it was against inves- 
titure that his main efforts were directed. In 
1074 he prohibited this practice, under pain of 
excommunication, and in 1075 he actually issued 
that sentence against several bishops and coun- 
cillors of the empire. The Emperor Henry IV. 
disregarding these menaces, Gregory cited him 
to Rome to answer for his conduct. Henry’s sole 


reply was defiance ; and in a diet at Worms in 
1076 he declared Gregory deposed. The pontiff 
retaliated by excommunication, which, unless 
removed by absolution in twelve months, in- 
volved (according also to imperial law) the for- 
feiture of all civil rights and deposition from 
every civil and political office. Henry’s Saxon 
subjects appealing to this law against him, he 
was compelled to yield, and by a humiliating 
penance at Canossa m January 1077 obtained 
absolution from the pope m person. But m 
1080 Henry resumed hostilities, again declared 
Gregory deposed, and appointed an anti pope as 
Clement III. After a siege of three years, Henry, 
in 1084, took possession of Rome Just, however, 
as Gregory was on the point of falling into his 
bands, Robert Guiscard, the Norman Duke of 
Apulia, entered the city, set Gregory free, and 
compelled Henry to leturn to Germany. But the 
wretched condition to which Rome was reduced 
obliged Gregory to withdraw ultimately to Salerno, 
where he died, May 25, 1085. In Gregory’s con- 
ception of the constitution of Christian society 
the spiritual power was the first and highest 
element. It was to direct, to command the 
temporal, and, in a ceitain sense, to compel its 
obedience ; but the arms which it was authorised 
to use for the puipose of coercion were the aims 
of the spirit only. And he devoted his unbend- 
ing eflorts to suppiess the vices which deformed 
society, and to lestuun the tyranny which op- 
pressed the subject as much as it enslaved the 
church. See English woilts by W. R. W. Stephens 
(1888), Dr \ mcent (1S97), A. H Mathew (1910); 
German woiks by Voigt, Solti, Helfenstein, 
Gfiorei and Mai tens (1894) ; French by Villemain, 
Langeron, and Delarc (1889-91).— Gregory VIII. 
was popo from 1178 to 1187. (An antipope as- 
sumed the style of Gregory VIII. in 1118, but 
was expelled and him hated in 1123).— Gregory 
IX. was duiing Ins whole pontificate (1227-41) 
at feud with the Emperor Frederick II., and 
asserted the highest view of papal power. — 
Gregory X. strove in his pontificate (1271-76) 
to be a peacemaker between warring princes ami 
states.— Gregory XI. was pope m 1370-78 ; and 
Gregory XI 1. in 1406-17.— Gregory XIII , Uno 
Buoncompaono (1502-85), was born at Bologna, 
where he was professor of Law for several j ears. 
He settled at Rome m 1539, was one of the theo- 
logians of the Council of Trent, became cardinal 
in 1565, and was sent as legate to Spam. On the 
death of Pius V , Giegory was elected pope in 1572. 
He displayed extraordinary zeal for the promotion 
of education ; many of the colleges m Rome were 
wholly or in part endowed by him ; and his 
expenditure for educational purposes is said to 
have exceeded 2,000,000 Roman crowns. The 
most interesting event of his pontificate was 
the correction of the Calendar and the introduc- 
tion of the Gregorian Computation in 1582. A 
grievous imputation rests on Gregory’s memory 
from his having ordered a Te Deum in Rome on 
occasion of the massacre of St Bartholomew- 
on the report of the French ambassador, which 
represented that infamous episode as the sup- 
pression of a Huguenot conspiracy. Gregory 
published a valuable edition of the Decritum 
Gratiani.— Gregory XIV. held the chair only 

from 1590 to 1591 Gregory XV. (1554-1628), 

pope from 1621, dealt with the Immaculate Con- 
ception and regulated ritual. —Gregory XVI. 
(1765-1846), pope from 1881, represented reaction 
and ultramontanism in a revolutionary period, 
favoured the Jesuits, and increased the papal 
debt by spending on buildings and museums. 
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Gregory, St, * the Illuminator,' the apostle of 
Armenia, was said to have been of the royal 
Persian race of the Arsacitlaj, brought up a 
Christian in Cappadocia, kept fourteen years a 
prisoner byTiridates HI. for declining idolatrous 
compliance, and, after converting the king (301 
A.D.), to have been made patriarch of Armenia. 

Gregory N&zlanzen (c. 328-390), born in Cappa- 
docia, was educated at Caesarea, Alexandria, and 
Athens, became a close friend of Basil the Great, 
was made Bishop of Sasima, but withdrew to a 
life of religious study at Nazianzus near his 
birthplace. The Emperor Theodosius made him 
patriarch of Constantinople (3S0), but tins dig- 
nity also he resigned next year. His theological 
labours were devoted to tho defence of Atha- 
nasian orthodoxy ; his work includes discourses, 
letters, and hymns. The principal edition is the 
Benedictine. See monogiaphs by Ullnmun (trans. 
1851) and Benoit (Pans, new ed. 1884). 

Gregory of Nyssa (c. 331-395) was by his 
brother Basil the Great consecrated Bishop of 
Nyssa in Cappadocia about 371. During the 
persecution of the adherents of tho Nicene Creed 
in the reign of Valeus, Gregory was deposed, but 
on the death of Valens was joyfully welcomed 
back (378). He was present at the Council of 
Constantinople in 381, and was appointed to 
share in the oversight of the diocese of Pontus. 
He travelled to Arabia and Jerusalem to set in 
order the churches there, and was again at a 
synod in Constantinople in 894. His chief works 
are his Twelve Books against Ennomius, a treatise 
on the Trinity, several ascetic treatises, many 
sermons, twenty - three epistles, and his great 
Catechetical Oration (1903). See his whole works 
in Migne’s Potrologia and Life by Rupp (1834). 

Gregory of Tours (c. 540-594) was born at 
Arverna (now Clermont), and belonged to a 
distinguished Roman family of Gaul. His re- 
covery from sickness, through a pilgrimage to the 
grave of St Martin of Tours, led Gregory to devote 
himself to the church, and he became Bishop of 
Tours in 573. As a supporter of Sigbert of Aus- 
trasia and his wife Brunhilda against Clulperic 
and his wife Fredegond, he had to suffer many 
persecutions. His Historxa sive Annales Fran- 
corum is the chief authority for the history of 
Gaul in the 6th century. His Miracidorum libri 
vii, is a hagiographical compilation. See mono- 
graphs by Lobell (2d ed. 1869) and Monod (Paris 
1872), and vol. i. of Mark Pattison's Essays (1889). 

Gregory Thaumaturgus, ‘ wonder-worker * (c. 
210-270), the apostle of Pontus, was born at 
Neocaesarea in Pontus, became a disciple of 
Origen, and was consecrated Bishop of Neo- 
csesarea. His Ekthesis , or Confession of Faith , is 
a summary of Origen’s theology. The genuine- 
ness of two other treatises is doubtful. His 
Panegyncus (which contains an autobiography) 
is printed among the works of Origen. See 
monograph by Ryssel (1880). 

Gregory, a Scottish family of scientists.— James 
Gregory (1688-75), born at Dnunoak manse, Aber- 
deen, in 1661 invented his i effecting telescope, in 
1664-67 studied mathematics at Padua, wheie he 
printed several works on geometry. He became 
(1669) professor of Mathematics at St Andrews, 
and in 1674 at Edinburgh.— His nephew, David 
(1661-1708X bom at Kinairdy, Banffshire, be- 
came in 1688 professor of Mathematics at 
Edinburgh, in 1691 Savilfan professor of Astro- 
nomy at Oxford. Among his works are De Dimen- 
sions Figurarum (1684) ; Catoptrics et Dioptrics 
Sphrerics Elemnta (1695); Astronomis Elementa 


(1702), a defence of Newton’s system ; an edition 
of Euclid (1703) ; and a Practical Geometry (1745). 
—John Gregory (1724-78), grandson of James, 
born at Aberdeen, became professor of Medicine 
at Aberdeen in 1755, and in 1766 at Edinburgh. 
Among his works are a Practice of Physic f 1772) 
and comparison of man with the animals (1766). — 
His son, James (1753-1821), the compounder of 
1 Gregory’s Mixture,’ born at Aberdeen, became in 
1776 professor of Medicine at Edinburgh, and a 
leading doctor. He was the author of Conspectus 
Medicms Theoretics and Philosophical and Liter- 
ary Essays (1792) —His son, William (1803-58), 
professor of Chemistry at Glasgow (1887), in 
King’s College, Aberdeen (1839), and at Edin- 
buigh (1844), wrote Outlines of Chemistry (1845). 
See A. G. Stewart, The Academic Gi egoi ies (1901). 

Gregory, Lady (nie Augusta Peisse), Irish play- 
wiiglit, married (1880) Sir Win. Henry Gregory, 
P.C. (1817-92), governor of Ceylon, 1871-77. 

Gregory, Olinthus (1774-1841), mathematician 
and biogiapher, born at Yaxley, Huntingdon, 
became a newspaper editor, then a teacher of 
mathematics at Cambridge and at Woolwich. 

Gregory, Robert, D.D. (1819-1911), born at 
Nottingham, became a canon of St Paul’s in 
1868, dean in 1891. See Autobiography (1912). 

Greig, Sir Samuel (1735-88), born at Inver* 
keithing, from the British passed m 1763 into the 
Russian navy, where he rose to bo a distinguished 
admiral.— IPs son, Alexis Samuilovich Greio 
(1775-1845), was also a Russian admiral. 

Grenville, Bevil. See Grenville, Richard. 

Grenville, George, statesman, was born 14th 
October 1712, brother to Richard Grenville, Earl 
Temple. He entered parliament m 1741, in 1762 
became Secretary of State ami First Lord of the 
Admnalty, and in 1763 succeeded Lord Bute as 
prime-minister. In his administration befell the 
prosecution of Wilkes and the passing of the 
Ameiican Stamp Act, which excited tho American 
colonies to resistance. He resigned in 1765, and 
died 18th November 1770 See Grenville Papers , 
edited by W J. Smith (1852-63). 

Grenville, Sir Richard, sprung from an an- 
cient Cornish family, was born about 1541, and 
early distinguished himself by his courage on 
land and sea. lie was knighted about 1577, in 
1585 commanded the seven ships which carried 
Raleigh’s first colony to Vngmia, fought and 
spoiled the Spaniards like others of liis time, and 
while preparing a second fleet for Virginia had his 
share m the Armada fight. In August 1591 he 
commanded the Revenge in Lord Thomas Howard’s 
squadron of six vessels, when they fell in with a 
Spanish fleet of fifty-three sail off Flores, in the 
Azores. While the admiral made good his escape, 
Grenville refused to follow him ; and the great 
San Philip, of 1500 tons, engagod the little Revenge , 
winch soon found herself in the midst of a ring 
of enemies. From three m the afternoon till 
next morning the battle raged. Fifteen Spanish 
ships were beaten off in turns; two were sunk, 
two disabled, and 2000 men slain or drowned' 
But the Revenge was by this time a helpless 
wreck, her powder spent, forty of her 100 sound 
men slain, and most of the rest hurt, the vice- 
admiral himself sore wounded. Sir Richard 
would iiave had the master-gunner blow up the 
ship, but was overborne by the survivors, and 
carried on board a Spanish snip, where he died of 
his wounds the second or third day after. This 
exploit was told in Raleigh's Report (1591), in 
verse by Gervase Markham (1595), by Llnschoteu 
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S L59G ; Eng. 1598), the three repiinted together 
y Arber (1871); by Froude in his Short Studies , 
and by Tennyson in a noble ballad. —His grand- 
son, the cavalier Sir Bevil Grenville, the hero 
of Hawker’s spirited ballad, was born at Brian 
in Cornwall, 23d March 1590 ; studied at Exeter 
College, Oxford ; entered parliament in 1021, and 
sided for some years with the popular party ; 
but from 1039 warmly espoused the king’s cause, 
and fell in the royalist victory of Landsdowue 
near Bath, 6tli July 1643. See Roger Granville’s 
History of the Granville s (Exeter, 1895). 

Grenville, William Wyndham, Lord Gren- 
ville, third son of George Gienville, was born 
25th October 1759. After studying at Eton and 
Oxford, he became in 1782 a member of parlia- 
ment, in 1783 Paymaster-general, in 17S9 Speaker; 
and while Home Secretary (1790) was created 
Baron Gronville. He became Foreign Secretary 
in 1791, and resigned, along with Pitt, in 1801 on 
the refusal of George III. to assent to Catholic 
Emancipation, of which Grenville was a chief 
supporter. In 1800 he formed the government of 
‘All the Talents,’ which, before its dissolution in 
1807, abolished the slave-trade. From 1809 to 
1815 he acted along with Earl Grey, and gener- 
ally supported Canning. He died at Dropmore, 
Bucks, 12th January 1834. 

Grenvllle-Murray See Murray. 

Gresham, Sir Thomas, founder of the Royal 
Exchange, was born in 1519, the only son of Sir 
Richard Gresham (c. 1485-1549), an opulent mer- 
chant of Norfolk ancestry, who in 1537 was elected 
Lord Mayor of London. From Cambridge in 
1543 he passed into the Mercers’ Company, and 
in 1551 was employed as ‘king’s meichant’ at 
Antwerp. In two years he paid off a heavy loan 
and restored the king’s credit. As a Protestant 
he was dismissed by Queen Mary, but soon re- 
instated. By Queen Elizabeth ho was knighted 
(1559) and made fora time ambassador at Brussels. 
The troubles in the Netherlands compelled him in 
1567 to withdraw from Antwerp, to which city he 
had made more than forty journeys on state ser- 
vice ; in one in 1500 he was thrown fiomhis horse 
and lamed for life. In 1569, by his advice, the 
state borrowed money from London merchants 
instead of from foreigners. Having in 1564 lobt 
his only son, Richard, in 1566-71 he devoted a por- 
tion of his great wealth to building an Exchange, 
in imitation of that of Antwerp ; Tie made provi- 
sion for founding Gresham College ; and he left 
money for eight almshouses. He died 21st Novem- 
ber 1579. See Life by Dean Burgon (1839). 

Greswell, Edward (1797-1869), chronologist, 
from 1828 was a fellow of Corpus, Oxford. 

Gr6try, AftDRfi Ernest Modeste (1741-1813), 
born at Lifege, settled in Paris, and composed 
over forty comic operas, of which Le Huron (1768) 
and Lucile (1769) were the earliest, and Kaoal 
and Richard Cceur-de-Lion among the best known. 
He became inspector of the Conservatoire and a 
member of the Institute. See his Mimoires (179Q), 
and Lives by Gr6goir (1888), H. de Gurzon (1908). 

Greuxe, Jkan-Baptistk, genre- and portrait- 
painter, was born at Tournus near M&con, 21st 
August 1725. His first notable works were his- 
torical ; after a visit to Italy (17551 he painted 
Italian subjects ; but he is seen at his nest in 
such studies of girls as ‘ The Broken Pitcher,’ the 
' Girl with Doves,’ and ‘ Girl with Dead Canary.’ 
He died in poverty, 21st March 1805. His art, 
frill of delicaoy and grace, is marred by its 
triviality and pursuit of mere prettiness. See 
monograph by Nonnhud (1892). 


Grevllle, Charles Cavendish Fulke (1794- 
1865), educated at Eton and Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, became private secretary to Earl Bathurst, 
and was Clerk of the Council 1821-69. His posi- 
tion gave him peculiar facilities for studying 
court life, witness his noted Memoirs (1876-87); 
see also his Letters (1924), The GrevHU Diary (1927). 

Grevllle, Sir Fulke, poet, bom at Beauchamp 
Court, Warwickshire, m 1654, was educated at 
Shrewsbury and Jesus College, Cambridge, tra- 
velled abroad, was knighted in 1597 and created 
Lord Brooke in 1620, and was murdered by 
an old servant, 30th September 1628. Several 
didactic poems, more than a hundred sonnets, 
and two tragedies weie printed in 1683 ; hts Life 
of Sir Philip Sidney in 1652. Dr Grosart collected 
Ins works (4 vols. 1870) and published a selection 
entitled The Friend of Sir Philip Sidney (1895). 

Grevllle, Henry, the pseudonym of Madame 
Alice Dmand (nee Flemy; 1842-1902), who was 
born .it Pans, accompanied her father to St 
Peteishmg in 1857, and married fimile Durand, 
a French professor, with whom she returned to 
France m 1872. She issued a series of novels, 
often bright, vigorous, and original in their pic- 
tures of Russian society, but unequal, and some- 
times even dull. Between Dosia (1876) and La 
Mamselka (1902) she produced over sixty volumes. 

Gr6vy, Franqois Paul Jules, French states- 
man, bom at Mont-sous-Vaudrey, Jura, August 
15, 1807, as an advocate acquired distinction 
m the defence of republican political prisoners. 
After 1848 he was commissary of the provisional 
government in Jura, and was returned to the 
Constituent Assembly ; made its Vice-president, 
he took a leading part in the debates. He 
opposed Louis Napoleon, and after the cowp 
d'etat retired from politics; but in 1869 he was 
again returned for Jura. In February 1871 he 
became President t) the National Assembly, 
being re-elected m 1876, 1877, and 1879. The 
monarchist schemes were attacked by Gr6vy 
(1873-76) ; in 1879 he was elected President of the 
Republic for seven years. During his presidency 
the republic was consolidated at home, but its 
foreign policy was inglorious, especially in Tonkin. 
In 1885 he was elected for other seven years, but, 
hampered by ministerial difficulties, resigned in 
December 1887. He died at Mont-sous-Vaudrey, 
9th Sept. 1891. See Life by Barbou (1879). 

Grew, Nehemiah, M.D. (1628-1711), author of 
the Anatomy of Plants, was born at Atherstone, 
son of the Puritan, Obadiah Grew, D.D. (1607-89), 
and practised at Coventry and in London. 

Grey, Charles, Earl, statesman, was born at 
Falloden, Northumberland, 15th March 1764. and 
educated at Eton and King’s College, Cambridge. 
Whig M.P. for Northumberland (1786), he was one 
of the managers of the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings, and in 1792 helped to found the Society 
of the Friends of the People. He introduced the 
motion for the impeachment of Pitt, and took a 
prominent part in the temporary ‘secession’ of 
the Whigs from parliament ; he also denounced 
the union between England and Ireland. In 
1806 Grey, now Lord Howick, became First Lord 
of the Admiralty, and on the death of Fox 
Foreign Secretary and leader of the House of 
Commons. He carried through the act abolish- 
ing the African slave-trade. In 1807 he succeeded 
his father as second Earl Grey. He opposed the 
renewal of the war in 1815, denounced the coer- 
cive measures of the government, condemned 
the bill against Queen Caroline, defended the 
right of public meeting, and supported the en» 
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lightened commercial policy of Huskisson In 
1830 he formed a government whose policy, he 
said, would be one of peace, retrenchment, and 
reform The first Reform Bill was produced in 
March 1881 ; its defeat led to a dissolution and 
the return of a parliament still more de\oled 
to reform. A second bill was canned, which the 
Lords threw out in October, aftid riots ensued 
Early in 1882 a third bill was carried in the 
Commons, and it weathered the second reading 
iu the Upper House ; but when a motion to post- 
pone the disfranchising clauses was adopted, 
ministers resigned. The Duke of Wellington 
failed to form an administration, and Utey le- 
turned to office with power to create a sufficient 
number of peers to carry the measure Welling- 
ton now withdrew his opposition, and in June 
the Reform Bill passed the House of Ixmls 
Grey was the chief of a powerful party in the first 
reformed parliament. He carried the act foi the 
abolition of slavery in the colonies, as well as a 
number of minor reforms , but dissensions spiang 
up, and in consequence of his Irish difficulties 
he resigned in July 1834. He died at Howick 
House, Alnwick, 17th July 1845. See Life by 
G. M. Trevelyan (1920).— His son, Henry Grey 
(1802-94), thiid Earl, entered parliament in 1820 
us Loid Howick. He became Under-secretary 
for the Colonies in his father’s ministry, retired 
in 1833, but was subsequently Under-secretary 
in the Home Department, and in 1835 Secretaiy 
for War. In 1841 he opposed Peel’s policy, m 

1845 succeeded to the peerage, in 1846 became 
Colonial Secretary, and in 1852 published his 
Defence of Lord John Russell's Colonial Policy. 
He opposed the Crimean war, and condemned 
Beacousfield’s Eastern policy. In 1858 lie issued 
his Essay on Parliamentary Government as to 
Reform, and in 1867 Ins father’s Correspondence 
with William IV.— Henry’s nephew, Albert 
Henry George Grey (1851-1917), succeeded 
as fourth Earl. M.P. (1880-86), P.C., G C.B., 
G.C.M.G., &c., he was administrator of Rhodesia 
1896-97, then a B.S.A. Company director, and 
Governor-general of Canada 1904-11. 

Grey, or Fallodon, Edward, Viscount (cr. 
1916), born April 25, 18G2, was educated at Win- 
chester and Balliol College, Oxford, succeeded 
his grandfather, Sir George Grey (q.v.), in 1882, 
and was M.P. (Liberal) foi Berwick-on-Tweed 
1885-1916, Under- secretary 1892-95, and Secre- 
tary for Foieigu Affairs 1905-16. K.G. (1912), he 
distinguished himself m the Balkan peace nego- 
tiations 1913, and on the outbreak of the Great 
War in 1914. In 1919-20 he was ambassadoi at 
Washington and in 1928 was elected Chancellor of 
Oxford University. He issued Memoirs iu 1925. 

Grey, Sir George (1799-3 882), statesman, born 
at Gibraltar, a nephew of second Earl Grey, 
took a first-class from Oriel College, Oxford, 
and relinquished the law after succeeding his 
father In the baronetcy in 1828. M.P. for 
Devonport (1832-47), Under-secretary for the 
Colonies (1834-85), he ably defended against Roe- 
buck Lord Joint Russell’s bill for the temjKjrary 
suspension of the Lower Canadian constitution. 
Iu 1889 Grey became Judge -advocate, in 1841 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, and in 

1846 Home Secretary. During the Chartist dis- 
turbances he discharged his duties with vigour 
and discrimination. He carried the Crown and 
Government Security Bill, the Alien Bill, and 
a measure for the further suspension iu Ireland 
of the Habeas Coipus Act (1849). In 1854 lie 
became Colonial Secretary, and in 1855, under 
Faliuerstou, took his old post of Home Secretary. 


From 1859 he was Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster and in 1861-66 Home Secretary again. 
See Memoir by Bishop Creighton (1883, 1901). 

Grey, Sir George, K.C.B., bom at Lisbon 
(son of an officer killed at Badajoz) 14th April 
1812, and educated at Sandhurst, in 1888 ex- 
plored the Swan River district in Australia, and 
published his Journals of Two Expeditions in 
Australia in 1840. In 1841 he was made governor 
of South Australia, in 1846 of New Zealand, and 
in 1854 (a K.G.B. since 1848) of Cape Colony, 
where he allayed the irritation left by the Kaffir 
war ; in 1858 he lesigned, but was requested to 
lesmne his governorship. In 1861-67 he was 
again governor of New Zealand, and brought the 
Maoi 1 war to a close. He became Superintendent 
of Auckland 1875 ; and m 1877-84 was premier of 
New Zealand, where he had unbounded influence 
with the Maoris. He died in London, 19th Sept. 
1898. He wrote an important work on Polynesian 
Mythology (1855) and published a collection of 
Polynesian proverbs (1858). He gave valuable 
libraries to Cape Town and Auckland. See Lives 
by Rees (3d ed. 1893) and J. Collier (1909) 

Grey, Lady Jane, born at Broadgate, Leiees- 
letshire, in October 1537, was the eldest daughter 
of Heniy Gicy, Maiqms of Doiset, afterwaids 
Duke of Suffolk, and of Lady Frances Brandon. 
The lattei was the daughter of Charles Brandon, 
Duke of Suffolk, by Mary, younger sister of 
Henry VIII., and widow of Louis XII. of Fiance 
Lady Jane was brought up rigorously by her 
parents, but under her tutor Aylmer, afterwards 
Bishop of London, made extraordinaiy pi ogress, 
especially in languages In 1553 the Duke of 
Not thuiubei land, foreseeing the speedy death of 
Edward VI., determined to secure the succes- 
sion to his own family. Lady Jane, not sixteen 
years old, was therefore married, against her 
wish, to Lord Guildford Dudley, Northumber- 
land’s fourth son, on 21st May 1558 ; and on 9th 
July, three days after Ed ward *s death, the council 
mfoimed her that he had named her as his suc- 
cessor. On the 19th, tho brief usurpation over, 
she was a prisoner in tho Tower; and four 
months later, pleading guilty of high-treason, 
she was sentenced to death. She spurned the 
idea of forsaking Protestantism and bitterly con- 
demned Northumberland’s recantation. Queen 
Mary might have been merciful ; but Suffolk’s 
participation in Wyatt’s rebellion sealed the 
doom of his daughter, who on 12th February 
1554, along with her husband, was beheaded on 
Tower Hill. They are buried in the Tower church 
of St Peter ad Vincula. See The Chronicle of Queen 
Jane , edited by Nichols (Camden Soc. 1850). 

Grey, John (1785-1868), of Dilston near Hex- 
ham, a great Northumbrian agriculturist and 
estate-agent (1833-63). See Life by liis daughter, 
Josephine Butler (1874). 

Grey, Richard, D.D. (1694-1771), author of 
the Memoria Technica (1780), was born at New- 
castle, studied at Oxford, and from 1720 was 
rector of Hinton, Northamptonshire. 

Grey, Sir William (1818-78), son of a Bishop 
of Hereford, was lieutenant-governor of Bengal 
1807-71, and governor of Jamaica 1874-77. 

Grieg, Edvard, Norwegian composer, born at 
Bergen, 15th June 1843, of Scottish descent, liis 
ancestors, Greigs, having emigrated during the 
Jacobite troubles. At fifteen he was sent to the 
Conservatorium at Leipzig; thence in 1863 he 
went to Copenhagen, and in 1807 to Christiania, 
where he taught for about eight years. He 
visited Liszt In Rome in 1865 and 1870, and 
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ultimately settled near Bergen on a pension 
given him by the Norwegian parliament. His 
works are mainly for the pianoforte, and in small 
forms, but embrace a sonata and a concerto for 
pianoforte, three violin and pianoforte sonatas, 
numerous songs, a few orchestral suites (such 
as Peer Gynt ), and some small choral pieces. His 
music is characterised by the strongest national 
peculiarities. He visited England in 1888, 1889, 
and 1897. He died 4th September 1907. See 
book by Finck (1906). [Greeg.] 

Grierson, Sir Robert, of Lag, born about 1655, 
Succeeded his cousin m the Dumfriesshire estates 
in 1669. He was for some years steward of Kirk- 
cudbright, and so harried the Covenanters as to 
leave his name a byword for ciuelty ; he was one 
of the judges of the Wigtown martyrs. He re- 
ceived a Nova Scotia baronetcy in 1685, with a 
pension of £200. After the Revolution he was 
fined and imprisoned as a Jacobite, and m 1696 
was arraigned on a false charge of coining. He 
died 81st December 1788. See Colonel Fergus- 
son’s Laird of Lag (1886). 

Grlesbaoh, Johann Jakob (1745-1812), born at 
Butzbach in Hesse- Darmstadt, studied theology 
at Ttlbingen, Halle, and Leipzig, lectured in 
Halle, ana in 1776 became a professor at Jena. 
Amongst his more notable works are Synopsis 
Evangdiorum (1774-76), his edition of the New 
Testament (1776), Populbre Dogmatik (1779), Com - 
mentarius Criticus in Textum Novi Testament i 
(1798-1811), and Opuscula Academica (1825). See 
the Lives of him by Kothe (1812), August! (1812), 
and Eichstadt (1815). [Greess'-bakh.J 

Griffin, Gerald (1803-40), born at Limeiick, 
went to London in 1823, and failed as a diamatist, 
but was more successful with novels—Holland 
Tide. \ (1827), Tales of the Munster Festivals (1827), 
and The Collegians (1829), on which the drama 
Colleen Bawn is founded. See Life by his brother 
(1843) and memoir in 1896 edition of The Collegians. 

Griffith, Arthur (1872-1922), born in Dublin, 
was a compositor and a Rand miner before editing 
'The United Irishman. He founded (1905) Sinn 
Fein, and was often imprisoned, but signed the 
Peace Treaty with Great Britain, and was a 
moderate President of Dail Eireann (1922). 

Griffith, Sir Richard John (1784-1878; Bt. 
1858), Irish geologist and civil engineer. 

Gllllo. See Ristori, Adelaide. 

Grillparzer, Frans (1791-1872), dramatic poet, 
was born at Vienna, and laboured in the imperial 
civil service from 1813 to 1856. He first attracted 
notice in 1816 by a tragedy, Die Ahnfrau, followed 
by Sappho (1819), Das goldene Vlies (1821), Dei 
Meeres und der Liebe Wellen (1840), Der Traum 
ein Leben (1840), He produced in lyric poetry 
much meritorious work ; and one good prose 
novel, Der Spielmann. See his works (collected 
editions with autobiography, 1872, 1892-94, 1909, 
&c.); his Briefe und Tagebucher (1908); Geiman 
studies by Faulhammer (1888), Laube (1884). 
Lange (1894), Farinelli (1895) ; French by Ehrhard 
(1900); English by Poliak (1907). [Gril-part'ser.] 

Grimald, Nicholas (1519-62), poet and play- 
wright, was born of Genoese ancestry in Hunt- 
ingdonshire, studied at both Cambridge and 
Oxford, and became Ridley’s chaplain, but re- 
canted under Queen Mary. 

Grimaldi, a noble Genoese house, from 968 
loyds of the principality of Monaco. 

Grlmal'di, Joseph, the typical representative 
of the down of the English pantomime, was 


born in London 18th Doeembcr 1779. He first ap- 

r red at Drury Lane when two years old, and 
his third year he had his first engagement 
at Sadler’s Wells Theatre, where he regularly 
performed (except for one season), until his 
retirement from the stage, prematurely worn 
out by hard work, in 1828. He died 81st May 
1837. See Memoirs of Joseph Grimaldi , edited by 
Charles Dickens (1838). 

Grimbald, St (c. 820-903), was prior of a 
Flemish monastery near St Omer, when about 
893 Alfred the Great invited him to England. 
He died abbot of the New Minster at Winchester. 

Grimm, Friedrich Melchior, Baron, born at 
Ratisbon, 25th December 1723, after studying at 
Leipzig, and failing with a tragedy, accompanied 
a nobleman to Paris, and became reader to the 
Crown-prince of Saxe-Gotha. He got acquainted 
with Rousseau in 1749, and through him with 
Diderot, Holbach, and Madame d’Epinay. His 
connection with the Ency eloped istes, added to 
his own acquirements, opened up a brilliant 
career. He became secretary to the Duke of 
Orleans, and began to write for several German 
princes those famous literary bulletins which for 
nearly forty years gave the most trenchant criti- 
cism of all important French books. In 1776 he 
was made a baron by the Duke of Gotha, and 
appointed minister-plenipotentiary at the French 
court. At the Revolution he withdrew to Gotha, 
and afterwards to the court of Catharine II., 
whence he was sent in 1795 as Russian minister 
to Hamburg. He died at Gotha, 19th December 
1807. His Correspondance , first published in 1812- 
14, has since been edited by Taschereau (1829-31) 
and Tourneux (1878-82). His correspondence 
with Diderot was printed in 1829. See Sainte- 
Beuve’s Etudes sur Grimm (1854) and Scherer’s 
Melchior Grimm (Pans, 1887). 

Grimm, Jakob Ludwio Karl, born January 
4, 1785, at Hanau u Hesse-Cassel, studied at 
Marburg, and spent most of the year 1805 in 
Paris. On his return he became a clerk in 
the war-office, and m 1808 librarian to Jerome 
Bonaparte, king of Westphalia. A work on the 
Meistersmgers (1811) was followed in 1812 by the 
first volume of the famous Kinder - und Hans - 
marchen, collected by him and his brother Wil- 
helm (also now at Cassel}— a work which formed 
a foundation for the science of comparative folk- 
lore. The second volume followed m 1814 ; the 
third in 1822. In 1818-15 Grimm was secretary 
to the minister of the Elector of Hesse at Paris 
and at the Congress of Vienna. In 1828 the two 
brothers removed to Gottingen, where Jakob 
became professor and librarian, and Wilhelm 
under-librarian. He was one of the seven pro- 
fessors dismissed (as was Wilhelm) for protesting 
in 1887 against the abolition of the constitution 
by the king of Hanover. In 1840 the brothers 
received professorships in Berlin, and were 
elected members of the Academy of Sciences. 
Jakob died 20th September 1863. His Deutsche 
GrammatUe (1819 ; 2d ed. entirely recast, 1822-40) 
is peihaps the greatest philological work of the 
age. His Deutsche RechtscUtertnimer (1828 ; 2d 
ed. 1854) and Deutsche Mythologie (1835; 4th ed. 
by Meyer, 1876-78; Eng. trans. 1879-88) deal 
with German usages in the middle ages and the 
old Teutonic superstitions. Only less important 
is his Geschichte der Deutschen Sprache (1848 ; 8d 
ed. 1868) and his Reinhart Fuchs (1834). With 
his brother Wilhelm he edited many old German 
classics, and Commenced the great Deutsches TVdr - 
terbuch (vol. i. 1854 ; appioaching completion by 
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1920). Grimm’s minor works (8 vols. 1867-86) 
contain an autobiography. Many collections of 
his letters have been printed. See the studies by 
Scherer (2d ed. 1884) and Berndt (1884); essay 
by W. P. Ker (1916); and books on the two 
brothers by Schdnbach (1885), Tonnelat (1912). 

His brother, Wilhelm Karl, born at Hanau, 
I%bruary 24, 1780, in 1830 became under-libra- 
rian and supernumerary professor of Philosophy 
at Gdttmgen. At Berlin he and Jakob, the 
'Brothers Grimm,' laboured together. Wilhelm 
died 10th December 1859. lie edited many old 
German texts and collaborated with his brother. 
His own most important work is Die devtsche 
JTeldensage (1829 ; 2d ed. 1807). His minor works 
(4 vols. 1881-86) contain an autobiography. 

Grimmelshausen, Hans Jacob Christoffel 
von (c. 1625-76), novelist, born at Gelnhausen in 
Hesse-Cassel, served on the imperial side in the 
Thirty Years’ War, led a wandering life, but ulti- 
mately settled down at Benchen near Kehl, where 
lie died Aintmann of the town In the leisure of 
Jus later life he produced a series of remarkable 
novels. His best works are on the model of the 
Spanish picaresque romances ; the rich humour, 
dramatic power, and local colour are all his own. 
The sufferings of tlie German peasantry at the 
hands of the lawless troopers who overran the 
country have never been more powerfully pictured 
than in Simplicissimus (1669 ; trans. 1912). It was 
followed by Tmtz Simplex (1609), Springins/eld 
(1670), Das wunderbarliche Vogelnest (1672), &c. 

Grlmston, Hon. Robert (1810-84), athlete and 
siiortsman, was born m London, the first Earl of 
Verulam’s fourth son, and died at Gorhambury. 
See Life by Gale (1885) 

Grlmthorpe, Edmund Beckett, LoRD,K.C.,an 
authority on architecture and horology, and till 
1881 a leader of the parliamentary bar, was born 
at Carlton Hall near Newark, 12th May 1816, 
and was educated at Doncaster, Eton, and Trinity 
College, Cambridge. He succeeded fils father as 
fifth baronet in 1874, in 1886 was raised to the 
peerage, and died in April 1905. Till 1872 he bore 
the name Beckett Denison. 

Grimwood, Frank St Clair (c. 1852-91), edu- 
cated at Winchester and Merton College, Oxford, 
entered the Bengal civil service in 1874, and had 
been three years political agent at Manipur, N.E. 
India, when on 24th March 1891, with the chief 
commissioner of Assam, James Wallace Quinton 
(1884-91), and three others, he was treacherously 
murdered. His wife made a plucky escape. See 
her My Three Years in Manipur (1891). 

Grlndal, Edmund (1519-88), Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, was born at St Bees and educated at 
Cambridge, where he was in turn scholar, fellow, 
and master of Pembroke Hall A prebendary 
of Westminster under Edward VI., he lived 
abroad during Mary’s reign, and there imbibed 
the doctrines of Geneva, returning to England 
on the accession of Elizabeth. In 1559 he be- 
came Bishop of London, in 1570 Archbishop 
of York, and in 1575 Archbishop of Canterbury. 
His Puritan sympathies soon estranged him from 
the court, and his refusal to put down ‘ prophesy- 
Inga* or private meetings of the clergy for the 
study of Scripture led to nis five years’ sequestra- 
tion in 1577. His ffew writings, with a Life, were 
printed by the Parker Society in 1858. 

Gringore, or Grinooire, Pierre (c. 1475-1588), 
poet, born at Caen, while taking the chief r61es 
in a theatrical society was active in the pro- 
duction of pantomimic farces, and Is one of the 
ueators of the French political comedy. He 


abused the enemies of Louis XII., and thus 
found cover for his freedoms against the vices of 
the nobility, the clergy, and even the pope him- 
self. In later life he was a herald to the Duke of 
Lorraine, and confined his muse to religious 
poetry. His principal pieces are Le Jeu du Prince 
des Sots (1511), Les folks Enterprises , Las Enterpris 
de Venise, Ijx Chasse du Cerf des Cerjs, and the 
famous Mystbre de Monseigneur Saint Loys Qs. 
1524). His works have been edited by H6ricaiut 
and Montaiglon (1858-77). Gringore figures in 
Victor Hugh’s Notre Dame and in a play by Ban- 
yjlle (adapted by Pollock and Besant). See French 
monographs by Picot (1878) and Badel (1898). 

Grinnell, Henry (1799-1874), a New York mer- 
chant who largely defrayed the cost of Kane’s 
Polar expedition of 1858-55. 

Grisi, Giulia, singer, born at Milan, 28tli July 
1811, made her d6but in 1828 at Bologna, ana 
in 1832 appeared in Paris, where the purity, 
melodiousness, and volume of her voice, as well 
as her beauty, won general admiration. Bel- 
lini’s Puritani and other operas were written 
for her, but Norma was her greatest part. 
London was the scene of her most successful 
performances. She married m 1886 the Maiqma 
de Melcy, and in 1850 the tenor Mario, with whom 
she sang in America. She died at Berlin, 28tli 
November I860.— Her sister Giuditta (1805-40) 
was also an oneratic singer; she retired in 1883, 
and married Count Barm. 

Griswold, Rufus Wilmot (1815-67), bom at 
Benson, Vermont, became Baptist preacher, then 
journalist and compiler of books m Philadelphia, 
Boston, and New York. He was one of Poe’s 
executors, and the Life he wrote for the edition 
of his works (1850) occasioned much hostile 
criticism. See li is Letters (1898). „ 

Grooyn, William (c. 1446-1519), the first who 
publicly taught Greek at Oxford, was born at 
Colerne, Wiltshire, and from Winchester passed 
m 1465 to New College, Oxford. He studied in 
Italy (1488-91), acquiring a knowledge of Greek 
from tlie Greek exile Chalcondylas ; and then 
settled again at Oxford, where Sir Thomas More 
was his pupil. Erasmus lived at Oxford in 
Grocyn’s house, and speaks of him as his 
‘patronus et prseceptor.’ In 1506 he became 
master of All-hallows’ College near Maidstone. 

Groller, Jean (1479-1565), bibliophile, born at 
Lyons, was attached to the court of Francis I., 
went to Italy as intendant-general of the army, 
was long employed m diplomacy at Milan ana 
Rome, and then became treasurer. It is his library, 
dispersed in 1075, that has made Grolier famous 
He acquired choice copies of the best works, and 
had them magnificently bound, with the inscrip- 
tion , Io. Grolieni et Amicorum Of his 8000 books, 
about 350 have come to light. See the study by 
Le Roux de Liney (1866). [ Grol-yay .] 

Gronovius, the Latinised form of Gronov. a 
family of scholars of German extraction, settled 
in Holland, whose principal members were : 
Johannes Fredericus Gronovius (1611-71), born 
at Hamburg, became in 1048 professor at De- 
venter, and in 1658 at Leyden ; he edited Livy, 
Statius, Tacitus, Pheedrus. Seneca, Sallust. 
Pliny, and Plautus, and published many learned 
works, among them De Sestertii*.— His son, Ja- 
cobus (1645-1710), was professor at Pisa, and 
appointed in 1679 to his father’s chair ; his works 
were Thesaurus Antiquitatum Grcecorum (1097- 
1702), and editions of Polybius, Herodotus, 
Cicero, and Ammianus Marcelllnus.— His son, 
Abraham (1694-1775), became librarian at Ley- 
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den, published excellent editions of Pomponius 
Mela and lacitus. ~ His brother, Johannes 
Fredbricus (1090-1700), was a botanist ; and his 
son, Laurentius Theodorus(1 780-78), azoologist. 

Gron°w, Rees Howell (1794-1865), captain in 
tne Guards, and author of Reminiscences (1861-66), 
was born in Glamorganshire, and died in Paris. 

Groome, Francis Hindes (1851-1902), junior 
editor of ibis work, was the son of Robert 
Hindes Grooine (1810-89), Archdeacon of Suf- 
folk, was born at his fathers rectory of Monk 
Soham near Framlingliam, and was educated 
at Ipswich, at Merton and Corpus, Oxfoid, and 
Gdttingen. Having come to Edinburgh in 
wro ^ e fo r Gie Encyclopedia Bntonnica , 
the Dictionary of National Biography , the Athe- 
ruBum, Blackwood's Magazine, &o., and was sub- 
editor of Chambers’s Encyclopaedia (1887-92). He 
published In Gypsy Tents (1880), A Short Border 
History { 1887), Two Suffolk Friends (on his father 
and Edward FitzGerald, 1896), Kriegspiel (a novel, 
1896), Gypsy Folk Tales (1899), and an edition of 
Lavengro (1900). An accmate historical student 
and a widely-read scholar, he was a supienie 
authority on gypsy language and folklore. 

Groot, Geert ( 1840-84), the founder at Deventer 
about 1376 of the ‘ Brethren of the Common Life.’ 

Gros, Antoine Jean, Baron, historical painter, 
was born at Paris, 10th March 1771, and acquired 
celebrity by his groat pictures of Napoleon’s 
battles (1797-1811); ‘Charles V. and Francis I.’ 
(18121; ‘Departure of Louis XVIII. for Ghent’ 
(1816); and ‘Embarkation of the Duchess of 
Angoulfime ’ (1815). Out of chagnn at having out- 
lived his fame he drowned himself in the Seme, 
25th June 1X35. See Lives by Delestre (1807), 
Tripier le Fran c(18S0), and Datgenty (1887). [ Groh J 

Grose. Francis, antiquary, was born at Green- 
ford, Middlesex, in 1731, son of a lich Swiss 
jeweller settled at Richmond. In the Heralds’ 
College 1755-03, he next became adjutant of the 
Hampshire and Surrey militia, and, when Ins 
easy habits had cost him his fortune, put to profit 
the favourite studies of his youth and his excel- 
lentdraughtsmanship. His Antiquities of England 
and Wales (1778-87) proved a success, and in 1789 
he set out on an antiquarian tour through Scot- 
land. His splendid social qualities, his iicli 
humour and good nature, made him friends 
everywhere— Burns one of them. lie went to 
Ireland on a like errand, but died suddenly at 
Dublin, May 12, 1791. Grose’s woik on the an- 
tiquities of Scotland appeared 1789-91 ; that on 
Ireland In 1791. Other works wsre A Classical 
Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue (1785; new ed. 
with Memoir by Pierce Egan, 1828), A Provincial 
Glossary (1787), Treatise on Ancient Armour and 
Weapons (1785-89); Military Antiquities (1786-88), 
The Grumbler (1791), and The Olio (1793). 

Gross, Samuel David, D.C.L. (1805-84), sur- 
geon, born near Easton, Penn., in 1885 became 
professor of Pathology at Cincinnati, afterwards 
professor of Surgery at Louisville and New York, 
and in 1856-82 in Jefferson College. He published 
a System of Surgery (1859 ; 6th ea. 1882), &c. 

Grosse, Theodor (1829-91), historical painter, 
was bom and died at Dresden. 

Grosseteste, Robert, Bishop of Lincoln, was 
born about 1175 at Stradbroke in Suffolk, of peas- 
ant parentage — Grosseteste (French for ‘great- 
head^) being a mere ‘to-name.’ Educated at 
Lincoln, Oxford, and Paris, he had for some 
years been the first teacher of theology in the 
Franciscan school at Oxford, and had held many 


proferments, when in 1285 he became Bishop of 
Lincoln. He forthwith undertook the reforma- 
tion of abuses, embroiling hmiselt with his own 
chapter and with Pope Innocent IV. The pope 
granted English benefices to ‘ rascal Romans,' 
who drew the revenues of their office, but seldom 
appeared in the country. Grosseteste set himsell 
strongly against this, thereby incurring a temj>o 
rary suspension from his bishopric and a continual 
menace of excommunication. In the last yeai of 
the bishop’s life he refused the pope’s request to 
promote his nephew, an Italian, to a canonry ; 
and the pope is said— falsely, it seems— to have 
excommunicated him Anyhow his clergy went 
on obeying him till his death at Buckden near 
Huntingdon, 9th Oct. 1253. Pegge’s catalogue 
of his works fills 26 closely- printed quarto 
pages, and exhibits * treatises on sound, motion, 
heat, colour, form, angles, atmospheric pressure, 
poison, the rainbow, comets, light, the astrolabe, 
necromancy, and witchcraft.’ See Brewer’s 
Monumenta Franciscana (1858), Luard’s edition 
of his Latin letters (1862), Baur’s of his philo- 
sophical works (1912), and Stevenson’s Life (1899). 

Grossmith, Georoe (1847-1912), English 
comedian and entertainer, from 1877 to 1889 took 
leading paits in Gilbert and Sullivan’s operas. See 
S. Naylor’s Gaiety and George Grossmith (1913). 

Grosvenor, a family said to have come over 
with the Conqueror, and long settled at Eaton 
near Chester It received a baronetcy (1022), and 
the tides of Baron Grosvenor (1761), Earl Gi os ve- 
rier (1784), Marquess of Westminster (1831), and 
Duke of Westminster (1874). [Grove'ner.] 

Grote, George, born at Clay Hill, Beckenham, 
Kent, No\ ember 17, 1794, was educated at the 
Chaitei house, and m 1810 became a cleik m the 
bank founded m 1766 by his grandfather (a native 
ol Biemen) in Threadneedle Street He remained 
there tlmfcy-two yea-s, devoting all his leisure 
to literature and pol.acal studies ; a ‘ philosophi- 
cal Radical,’ he threw himself ardently into tlk 
cause of progress and political freedom. In 182u 
he married the high-spirited Harriet Lewm, ol 
Boxley ; in 1822 conceived the idea of Ins History 
of Greece ; and in 1826 mercilessly dissected Mit- 
ford’s history in the Westminster Review. Grote 
became head of the bank in 1830, and in 1832 was 
returned for the City of London. During hm 
first session lie brought forward a motion for the 
adoption of the ballot; it was lost, but Grote 
continued to advocate the measure until he retired 
from parliamentary life in 1841. In 1843 he also 
retired from the banking-house, and devoted 
himself exclusively to literature, mainly to the 
great History of Greece (12 vols. 1846-66). Grote 
was elected vice-chancellor of London University 
(1862), foreign associate of the French Academy 
(1864), and president of University College (1868). 
In 1805 he concluded an elaborate work on Plato 
and the other Companions of Socrates , which, with 
his (unfinished) Aristotle , was supplementary to 
the History. Grote died June 18, 1871, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. His minor works 
were published by Professor Bain in 1878; and 
Fragments on Ethical Subjects in 1876.— Mrs Grote 
(1792-1878) wrote a Memoir of Ary Scheffer (I860), 
Collected Papers in Prose and Verse (1862), and The 
Personal Life of George Grote (1878> 8ee Life of 
her by Lady Eastlake (1880). 

Grotefend, Georg Friedrich (1775-1853), was 
born at Mdtiden in Hanover, and filled scholastic 
appointments at Gdttingen, Frankfort, and Hano- 
ver. He wrote on Latin, Umbrian, and Os can 
philology, &c. , but tnaae himself famous by 
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deciphering the cuneiform alphabet in 1802.— His | 
son, Karl Ludwig (1809-74), born at Frankfort, 
tilled from 1853 a post in the Archives at Hanover. 
He wrote on Greco-Bactrian and Athenian coins, 
Roman epigraphy, Ac.— His cousin, Friedrich 
August Grots fend (1798-1886), from 1835 a pro- 
fessor at Gbttingen, made solid contributions to 
Latin philology. [Gro'-teh-fsnt.] 

Groth, Klaus, writer in Plattdentsch, was 
bom at Heide in Holstein, 24th April 1819, and m 
I860 became Drofessor of Gennan Language and 
Literature at Kiel. His masterpiece, Qnic^born 
(1852 ; 25th ed. 1900), is a series of poems dealing 
with life in Ditmarsh ; but some of his woik is in 
High German. He died 1st June 1899. [Groat.] 
Grotius, Hugo, or Huio van Groot, Dutch 
jurist, was born at Delft, 10th April 1583, studied 
at Leyden, and accompanied an embassy to 
France. On his return he practised as a lawyer 
in the Hague ; in 1013 he was appointed pen- 
sionary of Rotterdam. The religious disputes 
between the Remonstrants or Armimans and 
their opponents were now at their height. 
Grotius, like his patron the grand-pensionary 
Barneveldt, supported the Remonstrants. In 
1618 both were arrested, tried, and condemned 
by the dominant party under Prince Maurice, 
Barneveldt to death, and Grotius to imprison- 
ment for life. Grotius escaped, however, by the 
aid of his wife, and found retuge at Paris in 1621, 
when Louis XIII. for a time gave him a pension. 

In 1604 Grotius began, and in 1625 issued, his 
masterpiece, De Jure Belli et Pacts , long the 
standard work on international law. In 1634 he 
entered the Swedish service as ambassador at 
the French court. On his retirement in 1645 
he proceeded to Stockholm, but, disliking court 
and climate, was on his way back to Holland, 
when he died at Rostock, 29th August 1645. He 
was an able statesman, a profound theologian, a 
distinguished scholar, an acute philosopher, a 
judicious historian, and a splendid jurist ; and 
he wrote Latin and Dutch verse. Adamus Exsul , 
a tragedy, was one of Milton’s sources. His best 
historical work is Annales de Rebus Belgicis (1657). 
He annotated the Bible (1641-46), and wrote the 
famous De Ventate Religionis Christianas (1627). 
See Life by Butler (1827) ; studies by H61y (1875), 
De Bruyn (1894), Vreeland (Eng. 1918). 

Grouoby, Emmanuel, Marquis de (1766-1847), 
French general, born at Paris, threw in liis lot 
with the Revolution, and had his first taste of 
war during the Vendean revolt, was second to 
Hoche in the abortive expedition to Ireland, 
and greatly distinguished himself in Italy (1798). 
Later he fought at Hohenlinden, Eylau, Fried- 
land, Wagram, and in the Russian campaign of 
1812 • and after Leipzig covered the retreat of 
the-French. On Napoleon’s escape from Elba, 
he destroyed the Bourbon opposition in the 
south of France, and helped to rout Blucher at 
Ligny. After Waterloo, as commander-in-chief 
of the broken armies of France, he led them 
skilftilly back towards the capital ; then, re- 
signing, retired to the United States. He re- 
turned in 1819, and was reinstated as marshal in 
1881. See his Mimoirts (1878-74). [Groo'shee.] 
Grove, Sir George, bom at Clapham, 18th 
August 1820, was trained as a civil engineer, 
erected in the West Indies the first two cast-iron 
lighthouses, and assisted in the Britannia tubular 
bridge. He was secretary to the Society of Arts 
(1849-52), and then secretary and director of the 
Crystal Palace Company. As editor of MacmiUan'8 
Magazine t as a large contributor to Smith’s Dic- 


tionary of the Bible, as editor of the great Diction- 
ary of Music and Musicians (1878-89 ; new ed. 
1927 et seq.), by a work on Beethoven (1800). lie 
served the reading public. D C.L. of Durnam 
(1872), LL.D. of Glasgow (1886), he was knighted 
in 1888 on the opening of the Royal College of 
Music, of which he was director till 1895 He died 
28th May 1900. See his Life by 0. L. Graves (1908). 

Grove, Sir William Robert, lawyer and 
physicist, born at Swansea, 11th July 1811. 
studied at Oxford, was called to the bar, raised 
to the bench (1871), and knighted (1872), and 
in 1875-87 was a judge m the High Court of 
Justice. He greatly distinguished himself in 
the subjects of electricity and optics, and was 
professor of Natural Science at the London In- 
stitution in 1840-47. In 1889 he invented his 
ix>werful battery He published very important 
lectures, as those on the Progress of Physical 
Science (1842), in which he propounded the 
theory of the mutual convertibility of the 
natural forces ; the Correlation of the Physical 
Forces (1846); Voltaic Ignition (1847); and the 
Continuity of Natural Phenomena (1866). He 
died 3d August 1896. 

Grub, George, LL.D. (1812-92), author of an 
Ecclesiastical History of Scotland (1861) from the 
Episcopalian standpoint, was born at Aberdeen, 
and in 1862 became a law professor there. 

Gruber, Johann Goftfried (1774-1851), born 
at Nauinbnrg, in 1811 became professor at Witten- 
berg and in 1815 at Halle. He edited with Ersch, 
and after his death alone, the first section (A to 
G) of the Allgememe Encyklopddie. He also wrote 
books on Herder, Wieland, and Klopstock, and a 
GeschicJite des menschlichen Geschlechts (1805). 

Griin, Anastasius. See Auerspero. 

Grundtvig, Nikolai Frederik Severin, 
Danish poet and theologian, was born at Udby 
in Zealand, 8th September 1788. He first be- 
came known by his Northern Mythology (1808) 
and Decline of the Heroic Age in the North (1809). 
These were followed by the Rhyme ofRoeskilde and 
the Roeskilde Saga (1814), and by a collection of 
patriotic songs (1815). About this time he took 
his stand against the current rationalism, and 
became the head of a religious school, who strove 
to free the church from state interference; but 
from 1825 to 1882, for an attack on a conspicuous 
rationalist, was suspended from preaching/ In 
1818 he had begun the translation of Snorri 
Sturluson and Saxo Grammaticus; in 1820 he 
published a Danish translation of Beowulf. After 
1861 he had the title of bishop, though he held 
no see. He died 2d September 1872.— His son, 
Svend Hf.rslkb Grundtvio (1824-83), was pro- 
fessor of Scandinavian Philology at Copenhagen, 
and edited many old Danish folk -tales (often 
translated) and ballads. [Groont-vig.] 

Grundy, Sydney (1848-1914), born at Man- 
Chester, and called to the bar, in 1876 published 
a novel, The Days of his Vanity , but became 
known as a successful playwright. His comedies 
include A Fool's Paradise (1889), A White Lie. Sow- 
ing the Wind , The New Woman; among his adapta- 
tions are A Pair of Spectacles (1890 ; from Labiche) 
and Business is Business (1905 ; from Mirbeau). 

GrypWus, Gryph, or Greif, Andreas (1616-64), 
a German poet, was born and died at Glogau In 
Silesia. He wrote sonnets, epigrams, tragedies, 
Ac. See a French monograph oy Wyzocki (1898). 

Gryphlus, Sebastian (1498-1556), born at Reut 
lingen in Swabia, came in 1528 to Lyons, 
and there between 1528 and 1547 printed above 
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800 works, notable for their accuracy and clear 
type. Amongst the more noted are the fine 
Latin Bible of 1650 and Dolet’s Commentana 
Liixguce Latinos (1536). Gryphius’s sons, Antoine 
and Francois, were also famous French printers. 

Giell-Fels, Theodor (1819-98), author of a 
series of guide-books for Italy, Switzerland, Ac., 
was born at St Gall, and practised as a doctor at 
Wiirzburg, Vienna, Berlin, and Zurich ; there- 
after living in Basel and Muuich. 

Guarlni, Giovanni Battista (1538-1612), poet, 
was born at Ferrara, and was entrusted by Duke 
Alfonso II. with diplomatic missions to the 
pope, the emperor, Venice, and Poland. His chief 
work was the famous pastoral play, II Pastor Fido 
(1585), really an imitation of Tasso's Amxnta. See 
monograph by Rossi (Turin, 1880). [Gwa-ree'-nee.] 
Guarino (1370-1460), bom at Verona, went 
to Constantinople in 1388 to learn Greek under 
Chrysoloras ; after his return (1410) taught Greek 
in Verona. Padua, Bologna, and Ferrara ; wrote 
Greek ana Latin grammars; translated parts of 
Strabo and Plutarch ; and helped to establish the 
text of Livy, Plautus, Catullus, and Pliny. See 
Lives by Rosmini (1806) and Sabbadini (1891). 

Guarnlerl, or Guarneri, violin - makers at 
Cremona. There were Andrea (fl. 1650-95), his 
sons Giuseppe (fl. 1690-1780) and Pietro (fl. 
1690-1725), and his nephew Giuseppe (fl. 1725-45), 
the last especially famous. [Givam-yay'ree.] 
Gubernatis, Angelo de, born at Turin, April 7, 
1840, in 1863 became professor of Sanskrit at 
Florence. He resigned his chair that same year 
to follow the socialistic dreams of Bakunin, whose 
cousin lie married, but, being restored to reason, 
was re-elected (1867) ; in 1891 lie accepted a call 
to Rome. His works on zoological mythology, 
birth and funeral customs, Vedic mythology, plant- 
lore, and comparative mythology are marred by 
lantastic solar interpretation ; he also published 
leminiscences, a French dictionary of contempo- 
rary authors, histories of Indian and of utmersal 
literature, Ac. He died Feb. 27, 1913. 

Gueroino, properly Gian-Francesco Barbieri, 
Italian painter, was born 2d February 1590, at 
Cento near Bologna ; and at Bologna, where he 
became the head of a flourishing school of paint- 
ing, he died 22d December 1666. [Gwer-clice'no ] 
Guericke. Heinrich Ernst Ferdinand (1803- 
T8), an Ola Lutheran theologian, professor at 
Halle, wrote a handbook of Christian archaeology 
(1847), a church-history (1853), Ac. [Givay'-ri-keh.] 
Guerioke, Otto von (1602-86), physicist, was 
born at Magdeburg, and died at Hamburg, having 
for a time been engineer in the Swedish army, 
and afterwards burgomaster of Magdeburg. He 
made experiment? on electricity and the nature 
and effects of air, and he discovered the air- 
puiiTp (1650) and the Magdeburg Hemispheres. 
See Life by Hofflnann (1874) 

Gu4rin, Georges Maurice de, poet, was bom 
at the ch&teau of Le Cayla m Languedoc, 4th 
August 1810, and bred for the church, entering the 
community of Lamennais at La Chesnaye in Brit- 
tany. He followed his master in his estrange- 
ment from Rome, and, going like him to Paris 
(1888) to try journalism, became a teacher at the 
College Stanislas. He married a rich Creole lady 
in November 1888, and died of consumption, 19th 
July 1839. His Reliquiae, including tne Centaur 
(a kind of prose poem), letters, and poems were 
published in I860.— Eugenie ds Guerin (1805- 
48), with something of her brother’s genius, left 
journals (1861) and letters 0864), both translated 


into English. See monographs by Marelle (Ber- 
lin, 1869) and Harriet Parr (1870). [Gay-ranfi.] 
Guerin, Pierre Narcisse. Baron (1774-1888), 
historical painter, was bom in Pans, and died in 
Rome, where he had been director of the French 
Academy of Painting 1822-29. 

Guerrazzl, Francesco Domenico (1804-78), 
bom at Leghorn, had won a great reputation by 
his patriotic and political fictions, when on the 
Grand-duke of Tuscany's flight (1849) he was pro- 
claimed dictator in spite of his disinclination for 
a republic. On the duke’s restoration he was 
condemned to the galleys, but ultimately per- 
mitted to select Corsica as his place of banish- 
ment. Restored to liberty by later events, 
Guerrazzi sat in the parliament of Turin in 1862- 
65. His chief works of fiction are La Battaglia di 
Benevento (1827), L'Assedio di Firenze (1836), Isa- 
bella Orsinx (1844), Beatrice Cenci (1854), L’Asino 
(1857). See works by Cerona(1878), Fenini (1878), 
and Bosio (1877), and Carducci’s edition of his 
Letters (1880-82). [Giver -rat' see.] 

Guesclin, Bertrand du, Constable of France, 
was born about 1820 near Dinan, and early 
took part in the contests for the dukedom of 
Brittany. After King John’s capture at Poitiers 
in 1356, Du Guesclin fought splendidly against 
the English, his military skill being especially 
shown at Rennes (1356) and Dinan (1357); he 
took Melun (1359) and other fortified towns, and 
freed the Seine from the English. On Charles’s 
accession in 1364 he became governor of Pont- 
orson, and the same year gained the battle of 
Cocherel against Charles the Bad of Na\arre, but 
was defeated and taken prisoner by the English 
at Auray, and lansomed only for 100,000 livres. 
He next suppoited Henry of Trastamare against 
Pedro the Cruel, king of Castile, but was defeated 
and taken prisoner Dy the Black Pn nee (1367). 
Again ransomed, Du Guesclin in 1369 defeated 
and captured 1% io, and placed the crown of 
Castile on the head of Henry of Trastamare ; but 
was recalled by Charles V. oi France, then hard 

t iressed by the English, to be made Constable of 
«"rance. In 1 370 lie opened his campaigns against 
the English, and soon nearly all their possessions 
were in the hands of the French. He aied during 
the siege of Chftteauneuf de Randon, July 13, 
1380. See Lives by Guyard de Berville (1707; 
new ed. 1882), Jamison (1868), Luce (2d ed. 1883), 
Postel (1893), and Stoddard (1897). [ Gay-klansf .) 
Guess, George. See Sequoyah. 

Guest, Lady Charlotte. See Schreibkr. 
Guest, Edwin (1800-80), LL D., F.R S., studied 
at Cams College, Cambridge, and in 1852 became 
Master. His History of English Rhythms (1838 ; 
2d ed. revised by Prof. Skeat, 1882) is a work of 
great erudition. 

Guevara, Antonio de (1490-1545), bishop of 
Mondoftedo and confessor of Charles V., em- 
ployed in his book on Marcus Aurelius (trans- 
lated by Lord Berners) the exalted style which 
anticipated the euphuism of Lyly (q.v.). His 
‘Familiar Letters’ were also very popular m 
an English version.— Luiz Valez de Guevara 
(1570-1644), novelist and dramatist, was the 
model of Le Sage (q.v.). 

Guglielml, Pietro (1727-1804), composer, was 
bora at Massa di Carrara. [Gool-yel-mee.] 
Guicciardini, Francesco (1488-1540X bom at 
Florence, at twenty-three became professor of 
Law there, and also practised as an advocate; 
but his real field was dl plomacy. His apprentice- 
ship served in Spain (1512-14), he became papal 
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governor of Modena and Reggio (1515), Parma 
(1521), the Romagna (152S), and Bologna (1531). 
Retiring from the papal service m 1584, he secured 
the election of Cosino de’ Medici as duke of Flor- 
ence ; but, disappointed of the post of mayor of 
the palace, withdrew to Arcetri, and busied him- 
self with his great Storia d' Italia, a dispassionate 
analytical history of Italy from 1494 to 1532 (ed. 
by Qherardi, 1919). In 1857-07 there appealed 
at Florence Ills Optrt Inedite; and in 1890 his 
Counsels and Reflections were translated by N. H. 
Thomson. See works by Benoist (1802) and Gloda 
(1880). [Gwitck-ar-dee'nee. J 
Gulodoli, Teresa Gamba, Countess (1801-78), 
daughter of a Ravenna nobleman, m 1817 uiatned 
Count Guiccioli, aged 00, and during 1819-23 was 
mistress to Byron. In 1851 she married the 
French Marquis de Boissy (1798-1866). and in 
1868 published Lotd Iiyivnjuge par Ice temoins de 
sa vie (Eng. trans. 1869). [GwUck'o-lee.] 

Gnldl, Carlo Alessandro (1650-1712), lyric 
poet, a founder of the academy called L’ Arcadia, 
born at Pavia, died at Frascati. [Gwee'dee.) 

Guidi, Tommaso. See Masaccio. 

Guido, or Guido Reni, painter, born at Calven- 
zano near Bologna, 4th November 1575, studied 
under Calvaert and Ludovico Caracci, and went 
to Rome first in 1599 and next in 1605. * Aurora 
and the Hours ' there is usually regarded as Ins 
masterpiece, but some critics rank even higher the 
unfinished ‘Nativity ’ in San Martino at Naples 
Through a quarrel with Cardinal Spinola regard- 
ing an altarpiece for St Peter’s he left Rome and 
settled at Bologna, where, an inveterate gambler, 
he died 18th August 1642. He was a prolific 

S iinter, and his works are in all the chief 
uropean galleries. He also produced some 
vigorous etchings. [ Gwee'do .] 

Guido Aretliius, or Guy of Arezzo (c. 990- 
1050), according to some was born at Arezzo, but 
according to otheis was born near Paris, and 
brought up in the monastery of St Maur-les- 
Fossea. He was a monk at Pomposa near 
Ferrara, and he is supposed to have died prior 
of the Camaldolite monastery of Avellana. lie 
greatly promoted musical science ; the invention 
of the staff is ascubed to him ; and he seems to 
have first adopted as names for the notes of the 
scale the initial syllables of the lieimstichs of a 
hymn in honour of St John the Baptist ( ut , re, 
mi, &c.). See monographs by Angelom (1811), 
Kiesewetter (1844), and Falchi (1882); tbe new 
edition of Grove’s Dictionary of Music (1904-6) ; 
and Dom Germain Morin in Revue de VArt Chritien 
(1888). 

Gulgnes, Joseph de (1721-1800), orientalist, 
was born at Pontoise, and died in Pans. His 
great work is L'Histoire Gtntrale dee Huns, Turcs , 
et Mogols (1756-58).— His son, Chr£tien-Louis- 
Joaeph (1759-1845), published a Chinese diction- 
ary (1813}. [Geene ; g hard.] 

Guillaume, Eugene (1822-1905), sculptor, was 
born at Montbard, C6te d’Or. [Qee-yome; g hard ] 
Guillemill, Am£d£k Victor (1826-93), professor 
of Mathematics in Paris, was boin and died at 
Pierre In Sadne-et-LoIre. Of his numerous illus- 
trated works have been translated The Heavens 
(1866), The Sun (1869), The World of Comets (1876), 
The Forces of Nature (1872), and Application of 
Physical Forces (1877). [Ged-manst,] 

GulUinlt or Gwillim. John (1566-1621), born at 
Hereford, studied at Brasenose, Oxford, was an 
official of the College of Arms in London, and in 
1610 published A Display of HeraldrU, notes for 


which, If even so much, may have been furnished 
by John Barkham (c. 1672-1642), chaplain to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Guinness, Sir Benjamin Lee (1798-1868), born 
m Dublin, was a member of the brewing firm 
established there in 1759. The business, now a 
limited liability company, is the largest in the 
world. First lord mayor of Dublin iu 1851, and 
Conservative M.P. for it iu 1865-68, he restored 
St Patrick’s Cathedral in 1860-65 at a cost of 
£140,000; in 1867 he was created a baronet.— 
His eldest son, Arthur (1840-1915), succeeded 
to the baronetcy, and in 1880 was created Lord 
Ardilaun.— His third son, Edward Cecil (1847- 
1927), created baronet (1885), Baron Iveagli (1891), 
viscount (1905), earl (1919), made huge gifts for 
workmen's houses in London and Dublin, 
bacteriological reaeaicb, &c., and left Ken Wood 
house and a superb art collection to the nation. 

Gulsoard, Robert, Duke of Apulia and Cala- 
bria, the sixth of the twelve sons of Tancred 
de Hauteville, was born near Contances in Nor- 
mandy about 1015. He won great renown in 
South Italy as a soldier, captured Reggio and 
Cosenza (1060), and thus conquered Calabria As 
the pope s champion he, along with his younger 
brother Roger, waged incessant war against 
Greeks and Saracens in South Italy and Sicily ; 
later he fought against the Byzantine emperor, 
Alexius Comnenus, gaining a great victory over 
him at Durazzo (1081). Marching towards Con- 
stantinople, he learned that the Emperor Henry 

IV. had made an inroad into Italy ; he hastened 
back, compelled Henry to retreat, and liberated 
the pope, who was besieged m the castle of St 
Angelo (1084). Then, having returned to Epirus, 
he repeatedly defeated the Greeks, and was ad- 
vancing a second time to Constantinople when 
he died suddenly m Cephalonia, 17th July 1086. 
See works on the Normans in Europe by A. H. 
Johnson (1877) and T. W. Barlow (1886). 

Guise, a ducal family of Lorraine, named from 
the town of Guise.— Claude of Lorraine (1496- 
1550), fifth son of Ren6 II., Duke of Lorraine, 
was bom at the chateau of Cond6, fought at 
Marignano in 1515, but after that campaign re- 
mained at home to defend France against the 
English and Germans (1522-23). For suppressing 
the peasant revolt in Ixjrraine (1527) Francis 
creatod him Duke of Guise. — His daughter, Mary 
ok Lorraine (1515-60), in 1534 married Louis of 
Orleans, Duke of Longueville, and in 1688 James 

V. of Scotland, at whose death (1542) she was left 
with one child, Mary Queen of Scots. During 
the troublous years that followed, the queen- 
mother acted with wisdom and moderation ; but 
after her accession to the regency in 1554 she 
allowed the Guises so much influence that the 
Protestant nobles raised a rebellion (1559), which 
continued to her death in Edinburgh Castle.— 
Her brother, Francis (1519-68), second Duke, 
became one of the greatest generals of France. 
Having in 1552-58 held Metz against Charles 
V. of Germany, he added to nls reputation 
at Renti (1654), and in 1656 commanded the 
expedition against Naples. Recalled in 1557 to 
defend the northern frontier against the English, 
he took Calais (1558) and other towns, ana 
brought about the treaty of Cateau Cam br 6s Is 
(1559). He and his brother Charles, the cardinal 
(1525-74), afterwards conspicuous at the Council 
of Trent, managed to become all-powerful during 
the reign of Francis II. Heading the Roman 
Catholic party, they sternly repressed Prate* 
tantism. Guise and Montmorency wen a 
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over the Huguenots at Dreux (1562), and Guiso 
was besieging Orleans when he was assassinated 
by a Huguenot His memoirs, written by him- 
self, have much historic interest. See Lives 
by Brisset (1840) and Cauvin (1878).— Henry 
(1550-88), third Duke, ‘le Balafr6,’ fought 
fiercely against the Protestants at Jarnac 
and Moncontour (1569), and forced Coligny to 
raise the siege of Poitiers. He was one of the 
contrivers of the massacre of St Bartholomew 
(1572), and was the head of the Catholic League. 
He was, however, ambitious to succeed to the 
throne of France, when Henry III. procured his 
assassination at Blois. See Lives by Renauld 
(1879) and Cauvin (1881).- -His grandson, Henry 
(1014-64), fifth Duke, at fifteen became Arch- 
bishop of Rheims, but in 1640 succeeded to the 
dukedom. Having joined the league against 
Richelieu, he was condemned to death, but fled to 
Flanders He put himself at the head of Masam- 
ello’s revolt m Naples as the representative of 
the Ai\jou family, but was taken by the Spanish 
(1647) ami carried to Madrid, where he remained 
five years. After another attempt to win Naples 
(1654) he settled at Pans See his Memoircs (1669). 
The direct line became extinct on the death (1675) 
of Francois Joseph, the seventh Duke. See For- 
neron, Us Dues ae Guise (2d ed. 1893). 

Guizot, Francois Pierre Guillaume, was born 
at Nimes, October 4, 1787, of Huguenot stock. 
In 1805 he went to Paris to study law, but soon 
drifted into literature. In 1809 appeared his 
Nouveau Dictionnaire des Synonymes, m 1811 an 
assay on the fine arts, and in 1812 a translation of 
Gibbon. That same year he married the first of 
his three wives, Pauline de Meulan (1773-1827), 
editor of Le Publicist, and became professor of 
Modern History in the University of France. 
After the fall of the Napoleonic regime in 1814 
he was appointed secretary of the ministry of the 
Interior, and after the Hundred Days secretary 
of the ministry of Justice, in 1816 general director 
of departmental administration. A constitutional 
Liberal, out of sympathy with reaction, he was 
in 1821 deprived of his appointments, and m 1825 
interdicted from lecturing. With some friends 
he now published Memoires relatifs a VHistoire 
de France jusqu’an 13”* Steele (31 vols ) and 
M&moires relatifs d la Revolution d'Angleterre(2b 
vols.), and edited translations of Shakespeare and 
Hallarn. Restored to lus chair (1828), he lectured 
on the history of civilisation ; and Ins lectures, 
ubiished as Cours d'Histoire Moderne , established 
is reputation. In the Chamber of Deputies 
(1830) lie became a prominent member of the 
Opposition, and aided indirectly in bringing 
about the Revolution of July. Minister first 
of the Interior, aypd then of Public Instruction, 
he established * a system of primary schools 
throughout France, gave an impulse to secondary 
and' university education, and revived the Aca- 
d6mie des Sciences Morales et Politiaues. In 
1840 in temporary alliance with his rival, Thiers, 
he caine to London as French ambassador. But 
at this time Thiers’s belligerent f>olicy alarmed 
Loute-Philippe into virtually dismissing him, and 
Guizot, summoned to take his place, was the 
king’s chief adviser till the end. To checkmate 
Palmerston, Guizot plunged Into the indefensible 
* Spanish Marriages f and re volte* 1 the conscience 
of Europe. He relapsed into leactionary methods 
of government, let the finances drift into con- 
fusion, and resisted the demand for parliamentary 
reform ; whilst his administration became noto- 
rious for Jobs. On the flail of Louis-Philippe in 
1848 , Guizot escaped to London ; in November 


1849 he returned to Paris and made efforts 
to rally and fuse the monarchical parties ; but 
after the coup, d'etat of 1851 he gave himself up 
entirely to literature. He completed his works 
on the Great Rebellion in England, Revolution 
d'Angleterre and Monk; Chute de la Republique. 
He also published Corneille et son Temps (1852) ; 
Shakspcare et son Temps (1852); Memoires pour 
servir ii VHistoire de m on Temps (1858) ; Melanges 
Biographiques et Liiteraires (1868) ; Melanges Poll- 
tuques et Historuittes( 1869) ; and Histoire de France 
racontie a mes petite Enfants , completed by his 
daughter, Madame Guizot de Witt (1870-75). A 
devout and influential Protestant, he died at Val 
Richer in Normandy, September 12, 1874. See 
lus own Memoirs ; Guizot in Private Life, by 
Mine, de Witt(trans. 1880); and shorter Lives by 
Crozals (1893) and Bardoux (1894). [Gwee’-zo ] 

Gull, Sir William Withey, physician, born 
81st December 1816 at Colchester, studied at 
Guy’s Hospital, and graduated M.B. at Loudon 
University in 1841. In 1847-49 he was professor 
of Physiology at the Royal Institution, and in 
1856-65 physician and lecturer at Guy’s. For his 
tieatment of the Prince of Wales m 1871 he re- 
ceived a baronetcy and was appointed physician 
to the Queen. He died 29th January 1890. Dr 
Acland edited his writings on cholera, paralysis, 
alcohol, &c. (New Sjdcnham Soc. 1893 et $eq.). 

Gully, John (1783-1863), butcher, prizc-hghter, 
publican, turfite, M.P. for Pontefract 1882-87, 
and colliery proprietor, was born m Wick and 
Alison parish near Bristol, and died at Durham, 
lie had twenty-four children. 

Gully, William Court, son of a physician, and 
born m London 29th August 1885, became a Q C. 
in 1877, a Ghidstoman M P. for Carlisle in 1886. 
Speaker of the House of Commons in 1895, and 
Viscount Selby in 1905. He died m 1909. 

Gundulf (1024-1108), Bishop of Rochester from 
1077, was born fn Normandy, was a monk at 
Bee and Caen, and in 1070 followed Lanfianc to 
England. He was a gieat builder. 

Gungl, J osKi' (1810-89), composer of dance 
music, was born at Zsambek m Hungary, made 
many concert tours, and died at Weimar. 

Gunning, Maria (1733-60), and Elizabeth 
(1734-90), two beautiful Irish sisters, boin near 
St I\es, Hunts, who came to London in 1751 
The elder man led m 1752 the Earl of Coventry ; 
and the joungei fiist, in 1752, the Duke of Hamil- 
ton, and next, m 1759, the future Duke of Argyll. 
— Their sister-in-law, Mrs Gunning, nee Sus- 
annah Minikie (c. 1740-1800), wrote novels, as 
also did her daughter, Elizabeth (1769-1828). 

Gunter, Archibald Ci.averino (1847-1907), 
bom in Liverpool, and taken to California in 
1853, was the author and dramatiser of Mr Barnes 
of New York (1887), Mr Potter of Texas (1888), &c. 

Gunter, Edmund (1581-1626), mathematician, 
born in Herts, was educated at Westminster and 
Christ Church, Oxford. He got a Southwaik 
living in 1615, but in 1619 became professor of 
Astronomy in Gresham College, London. His 
principal works are Canon Trxangulorum (1620) 
and Sector, Ci-oss-staff, and other Instruments (1C24). 
To him are due the invention of the surveying- 
chain, a quadrant, and a scale, and the first 
observation of the variation of the compass. 

Gilnther, Albert Charles Lewis Goithilf 
(1830-1914), Ichthyologist, was bom at EssliiiKen, 
studied at Tubingen, Berlin, and Bonn, and in 
1867-95 was on the British Museum staff. 

GUnther, Anton (1783-1863), Catholic philoso- 
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phical theologian, was born at Lindenau, and 
died at Vienna. See Life by Knoodt (1881). 

Gumall, William (1616-79), theological writer, 
born at Lynn, and educated at Cambridge, in 
1644 became rector of Lavenliam m Suffolk. He 
is author of The Christian \n Complea t Armour 
(1655-62 ; ed. with Life by Bishop Ryle, 1865). 

Gurney, Sir Goldsworthy (1798-1875), born 
at Treator near Padstow, was the real inventor 
of the Drummond Light, as also of the steam jet 
or blast, a steam carriage which in 1829 ran from 
London to Bath and back at the rate of 15 miles 
an hour, Ac. He was knighted in 1863. 

Gurney, Joseph John, a Quaker banker of 
Norwich, born at Earlham Hall, August 2, 1788. 
in 1818 became a minister of the Society, and died 
January 4, 1847. His life was devoted to benevo- 
lent enterprises, such as the prison reforms of lus 
sister, Mrs Fry. Among lus works are Prison 
Discipline (1819), Religious Peculiarities of the 
Society of Friends (1824), and A Winter in the 
West Indies (1840). See A. J. C. Hare, The 
Gurneys of Earlham (2 vols. 1895). 

Gusta'vus Vasa, king of Sweden, was born of 
a noble house at Linuholmen in Upland, 12th 
May 1496, and m 1518, during the patriotic 
struggle with Christian IT. (q.v.) of Denmark, 
was treacherously carried otT to Denmark as a hos- 
tage. After a year he escaped to LUbeck, thence 
to Sweden, where he strove m vain to rouse 
up a spirit of resistance against the Danes Re- 
treating to Dalecarlia, he wandered for months 
with a price set on his head, and worked 
on farms and m mines. At last the infamous 
‘Blood-bath’ of Stockholm (1520) roused the 
Swedes, and ere long Gustavus had an army largo 
enough to attack the enemy, and the capture of 
Stockholm in 1523 drove the Danes from Sweden. 
Thus ended the great Scandinavian union which 
had existed for 120 years, and Gustavus I. was 
elected king. He found the whole country de- 
moralised. Yet after forty years’ rule he left 
Sweden a peaceful and civilised realm, with a full 
exchequer and a well-organised army. He pro- 
moted trade, fostered schools, and made roads, 
bridges, aud canals. He greatly promoted 
Lutheranism, and was hardly fair to the Catholic 
clergy. Missions were sent to the Lapps, and 
a Finnish Bible was printed for the Finns. He 
died 29th September 1560, and was succeeded by 
his eldest son, Eric. See works by Fryxell (Ger. 
trans. 1831), Forssell (Stockh. 1869-76), Alberg 
(Lond. 1882), and P. B. Watson (1889). 

Gustavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, was born 
at Stockholm, December 9, 1594, the son of 
Charles IX., and grandson of the great Gustavus 
Vasa. When, as Gustavus II., he came to the 
throne in 1611 he found the country involved 
in war and disorder; but he conciliated the 
nobility, reorganised the government, raised men 
and money, and soon recovered his Baltic pro- 
vinces from Denmark. His war with Russia was 
ended in 1617 by the treaty of Stolbova, by 
which Sweden received a large part of Fin- 
land and Livonia. In 1618 he visited Berlin, 
and in 1620 married the daughter of the 
Elector of Brandenburg. The ola dispute with 
Poland was terminated in 1629 by a six years’ 
truce, which left Gustavus master of Pillau and 
Memel. This peace permitted him to turn to 
Germany ; and leaving the government to his 
chancellor Oxenstiern, ne crossed to Pomerania 
in 1680 with 15,000 men to head the Protestants 
of Germany in their struggle against the Catholic 
League and the empire. The Swedes drove the 


imperialists from Pomerania, and took Stettin; 
whilst Richelieu promised Gustavus a subsidy. 
The Emperor Ferdinand had dismissed the 
imperious Wallenstein ; but while the Swedes 
were besieging Spandau and KUstrin, Magdeburg 
was taken by Tilly with terrible atrocities. Soon 
after its fall Gustavus, now regarded as the cham- 
pion of Protestant Germany, inflicted a severe 
defeat on Tilly at Breitenfeld, and took the Pala- 
tinate and Mainz ; in April 1682 the Swedes gained 
another great victory, whence Tilly was carried 
to Iugolstadt to die. From thence the march bo 
Munich was one continued triumph ; and the road 
to Vienna lay open, had not the emperor recalled 
Wallenstein, who with 60,000 men entrenched him- 
self at Nuremberg. After withstanding a desperate 
assault of the Swedes Wallenstein was obliged to 
retire into Thuringia; but on November 0, 1082, 
the two armies came finally face to face at Ltttzen 
near Leipzig. The Swedes soon broke the im- 
perial lines, but Wallenstein drove back the 
Swedish centre. Gustavus hurried to the rescue, 
got separated from his troops, and riding almost 
alone into a squadron of Croats, received more 
than one fatal shot, and fell. The Swedes, burn- 
ing to revenge their king, fought with irresistible 
fury, and ultimately gained a hard-won victory. 
See Lives by Stevens (1885), Trench (new ed. 1886), 
Fletcher (1890), and Col. Dodge (N. Y. 1890). 


Gustavus in. (1746-92), king of Sweden, suc- 
ceeded his father, Adolphus Frederick, m 1771. 
Ho set himself to break the power of the oli- 
garchy of nobles by means of a feigned revolt, 
and now laboured hard to encourage agriculture, 
commerce, and science, and to better the lot of the 
people. But he had an inordinate love for things 
French, and, in his endeavour to imitate the 
splendour of Versailles, became embarrassed for 
money, and had to increase the taxation, thus 
alienating his people. The nobles tried to regain 
their power ; and Gustavus’s scheme to employ 
the forces of Sweden in behalf of Louis XVI. of 
France against the Revolution led to his own 
assassination by Ankarstrfjm (q.v.), an emissary 
of the oligarchical party. See French works by 
Geffroy (1867) and Nervo (1876), and an English 
one by R N. Bain (1895). 


Gustavus IV. (1778-1837) succeeded his father, 
Gustavus III., in 1792. He was unfitted to rule 
owing to his obstinate self-will, his exalted ideas 
of prerogative, and his want of tact ; hatred of 
Napoloon was the ruling principle of his life. He 
offended Russia by preferring the alliance with 
England, lost Stralsund and Rttgen to the French 
and Finland to the Russians in 1807-8, and made 
an unsuccessful attack upon Norway. In 1809 
all Sweden was in a frenzy of discontent, and the 
nobles and the army dethroned Gustavus and gave 
the crown to his uncle, the Duke of Sdderman- 
land, who succeeded as Charles XIII. Gustavus 
spent his last days abroad, and died at St Gall. 

Gutenberg, Johannes (1397-1468), regarded 
by the Germans as the inventor of printing, was 
born at Mainz. He was probably the illegitimate 
son of a canon, Friele Gensfleisch, and took his 
fnother’s surname. In 1434 he was a mechanic in 
Strasburg; but by 1448 he returned to Mainz, 
where in 1450 he entered into partnership with 
Johannes Fust, a goldsmith who furnished the 
money for a printing-press. This partnership 
was dissolved in 1456, Fust securing a verdict 
against his partner for the moneys advanced, and 
carrying on the concern with the assistance of 
Peter Schbffer ; while Gutenberg, aided by Konrad 
Humery, set up another printing-press. Probably 
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rude printing, whether invented by Coster or not, 
was practised before Gutenberg’s development 
of the art. See the Festschrifts of 1900, and works 
by Van der Linde (1871-86), Borckel (1900), and 
J. H. Bessels (1882-1910). 

Guthlao, St (c. 678-714), became a monk at 
Repton in 697, and a hermit at Crowlaud in 699. 

Guthrie, Sib Jambs, A.R.S.A. (1888), R.S.A. 
(1892), P.R.S.A. (1902-18), portrait-painter, born 
in 1869, son of a Greenock minister, educated at 
Glasgow University, was knighted in 1908. 

Guthrie, Samuel(1782-1 848), American chemist, 
bom at Brimfleld, Mass., was one of the dis- 
coverers in 1881 of Chloroform. 

Guthrie, Thomas, born at Brechin, July 12, 
1808, studied at Edinburgh, and was minister at 
Arbirlot and in Edinburgh (from 1837). In 1848 he 
helped to found the Free Church, and till 1864 
ministered to Free St John’s, Edinburgh. In 
1846-40 he raised m eleven months £116,000 for 

f iroviding Free Church manses ; in 1847 he pub- 
ished his first Flea for Ragged Schools. He also 
used his singular gifts of oratory in the cause of 
temperance and other social reforms, and m favour 
of compulsory education. First editor of the Sun- 
day Magazine from 1804, he died at St Leonards, 
24th Feb. 1878. Guthrie’s principal works are 
The Gospel in Ezekiel (1865); The Way to Life 
(1862); A Plea for Drunkards (1850) ; three Pleas 
for Ragged Schools (1847 -62); The City: its Sins and 
Sorrows (1857); Man and the Gospel (1805); An gelt,’ 
Song (1805); Parables (1806); Studies of Chai- 
acter (1808); Sundays Abroad (1S71). See his 
Autobiography, edited by his sons (1874-75). 
Guthrie, Thomas Anstey. See Anstey. 
Guthrie, William (1708-70), born at Brechin, in 
1780 removed to London, and compiled A History 
of England (1744-50), Historical and Geographical 
Grammar (1770 ; 24tli ed 1827), Ac. 

Gu thrum, the leader of a Danish host who 
from 871 fought against Ethelred and Alfred the 
Great, but who after the Peace of Wed more (878) 
was baptised as Athelstane. He died in 890. 

Guts Muths, Johann Christoph Friedrich 
(1759-1889), born at Quedlinburg, from 1785 to 1837 
taught gymnastics and geography at Schnepfen- 
thal. He made gymnastics a branch of German 
education, and wrote several educational works. 
See Life by Wassmannsdorf (1884). [Gootz-mootz ] 
Gutzkow, Karl Ferdinand (1811-78), born at 
Berlin, was influenced by the French Revolution 
of 1830, and for his Wally die Zweiflenn (1885) 
got three months’ imprisonment as a champion 
of the ‘Young Germany’ movement. He next 
became a journalist, and in 1847 director of 
the Court Theatre at Dresden, having meanwhile 
written manydranfAs ; themostsuccessful, Richard 
Savage (1889), Zopf und Schwert (1844), Das Urbild 
des Tartiiffe (1847), and Uriel Acosta (1847). Among 
his romances are Die Ritter vom Geiste (1850-52), 
Der Zauberer von Rom (1858 - 61), ana Hohen - 
8chwangau (1867-68). 

GUtilaff, Karl Friedrich Auoust (1803-51), 
missionary, born at Pyritz in Pomerania, in 1828- 
80 translated at Bangkok the Bible into Siamese, 
and in 1881 went to China. During the rest of 
his life he lived mostly at Macao and Houg-kong, 
translating the Bible into Chinese, writing books 
in Chinese, German, and English, and training 
native preachers. He died at Hong-kong. He 
published Journal of Three Voyages along the 
Chinese Coast (1884), China Opened (1838), The 
life of Tao-Chang (1888), &c. 

Guy, Thomas (c. 1644-1724), founder of Guy’s 


Hospital, was born, a lighterman’s son, at 
Horsleydown, Southwark. He began business 
in 1668 as a bookseller, importing English Bibles 
from Holland: and, on this being stopped, he 
contracted with the University of Oxford for the 

E rivilege of printing Bibles. By this means, and 
y selling out South Sea shares, he amassed a 
fortune of nearly half a million. In 1707 he built 
and furnished three wards of St Thomas’s Hos- 
pital ; in 1722 founded the hospital in Southwark 
which bears his name, for which he set apart 
£238,295, 10s. He was a liberal benefactor to 
the Stationers’ Company, and built and endowed 
almshouses. During his life he was reputed an 
intensely selfish and avaricious man. See Wilks 
& Bettany’s History of Guy’s Hospital (1893). 

Guy de Lusignan, crusader, married the 
widowed Marchioness of Montferrat, daughter of 
King Amalric of Jerusalem, and himself was 
king from 1186 till 5th July 1187, when he 
sustained a great defeat by Saladm. Having in 
1193 exchanged his shadowy crown for that of 
Cyprus, he died m 1195. 

Guy of Arezzo. See Guido Aretinus. 

Guy of Warwick, the hero of an early English 
metrical romance, who was first at all tourna- 
ments, overcame the dreadful Dun Cow near 
Warwick, at Constantinople slew the cousin of 
the Soldan, destroyed the dragon wasting Nor- 
thumberland, rescued distressed knights, con- 
quered Danish and other giants, and died a hermit 
at Guv’s Cliff near Warwick— and all for the love 
of a fair lady. The romance is perhaps the work 
of a 13th century Franciscan, improved by a 
Norman minstrel. See German monographs by 
Zupitza (1878) and Tanner (1877). 

Guyon, Jlannk Marie Bouvier de i.a 
Mothe, French mystic, was born at Moutargis, 
13tli April 1648. She had destined herself for 
the cloister, but w s married at sixteen to the 
wealthy and elderiy Jacques Guyon. Left a 
widow at twenty-eight, she determined to devote 
her life to the poor and needy, and to the culti- 
vation of spiritual peifection. The former part 
of her plan she began to carry out m 1G81 at 
Geneva, but three years later she was compelled 
to depait on the ground that her Quietist doc- 
trines weie heretical. At Turin, Grenoble, Nice, 
Genoa, Vercelli, and Pans, where she finally 
settled in 1080, she became the centre of a move- 
ment for the promotion of ‘holy living.’ In 
January 1088 she was arrested for heretical 
opinions, and for having been in conespondence 
with Molinos, the leader of Quietism in Spain ; 
and out of a commission appointed to inquire 
into her teachings arose a controversy between 
F6neIon and Bossuet. Released by the interven- 
tion of Madame de Maintenon, after a detention 
of nine months, but again imprisoned in 1696, 
she was not released from the Bastille until 1702 ; 
and she died at Blois, 9th June 1717. She wrote 
Ixs Torrens Spirituels , Moyen Court de Favre 
Oraison , a mystical interpretation of the Song of 
Solomon, an autobiography (trans. 1897), letters, 
and some spiritual poetry. Her collected works 
appealed in 40 vols. m 1767-91. See books by 
Upham (1847 ; new ed. 1905) and Guerrier (1881). 

Guyon, Richard Debaufre, a general in the 
Hungarian revolutionary war, was born at Wal- 
cot near Bath, 81st March 1803, son of a naval 
commander of Huguenot ancestry. He entered 
the Austrian service in 1828, and married the 
daughter of a Hunganan field-marshal in 1888. 
Having till the revolution lived on his estates 
near Komoni, he then took a prominent part 
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In the struggle for independence. During the 
retreat of Gorgei’s army he re-established com- 
munication with the government at Debreczm ; 
he did brilliant service at Kapolya, Komorn, and 
elsewhere: and after the war, escaping to Turkey 
and eutenng the service of the sultan, he as 
Kourshid Pasha was governor of Damascus, and 
in the Orimean war organised the army of Kars. 
He died at Constantinople, 12th October 1850. 
See Kinglake’s General Guyon (1856). 

Guyot, Arnold (1807-84), born at Neuchatel, 
in 1889 obtained a chair there, but ill 1848 
followed Agassiz to America. He lectured at the 
Lowell Institute on Earth and Man (1858), and in 
1854 became professor of Physical Geography and 
Geology at Princeton. In charge of the meteo- 
rological department of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, he published Meteorological and Physical 
Tables (revised ed. 1884) ; and lie was joint-editor 
of Johnson's Cyclopaedia (1874-77). 

Guzman, Dominic de. See Dominic, St. 

Guzman Blanco, Antonio (1829-99), born in 
Caracas, after being banished and taking pait in 
two invasions, became vice-president ot Vene- 


zuela in 1803. Driven from office (1868X he headed 
a revolution which restored him to power (1870), 
ami till 1389 was virtual dictator, himself holding 
the presidency in 1873-77, 1879-84, and 1880-87. 

Gwillim. See Guillim. 

Gwilt, Joseph (1784-1868), writer on archi- 
tecture, one of a family of London architects. 

Gwynn, Nell. See Charles II. 

Gye, Frederick (1781-1869), from 1821 to 1840 
was proprietor of Vauxhall Gardens.— His son, 
Frederick (1810-78), director from 1849 of the 
Royal Italian Opera, London, was accidentally 
shot at Dytchley Park, Cliarlbury. See Albani. 

oyp, the pseudonym of Gabnelle, Countess de 
Martel de Janville, who was born (Riqueti de 
Mirabeau) in 1850 at the chateau of Koetsal in 
Brittany. She has written, in dialogue mostly 
with merely stage directions, a long series of 
unconventional and anti-conventional novels — 
Petit Bob (1882) ; Autour du Mariage (1888) ; EUes et 
lui (18S5) ; Ohe, lea Psychology^ ( 1892); Mile. Eve 
(1892; diamatised 1895); Le Mariage de Chiffon 
(1894) ; Eux et Elle (1890), &c. 


LAG, Carl (1820-1915), German painter, 
born at Eilangen, depicted scenes from 
Tyrol and Dalmatia, the Deeside life of 
the royal family, and Onental subjects. 
[Hahg. ] 

Haakon. See Haco. 

Haase, Friedrich (1808-67^, classical editor, 
was born at Magdeburg, and died at Breslau. 

Haase, Huao (1803-1919), Get man Socialist 
leader (Independent from 1916), born at Allenstem 
(E Prussia) of Jewish race, studied law, enteied 
the Reichstag in 1897, took a loading part in the 
revolution in Nov. 1918, and a year later was 
shot and died. 

Haast, Sir Julius von (1824-87), a New Zealand 
geologist, born at Bonn, went out in 1858, becom- 
ing F.U.S. (1807), K.C.M.G. (1886). 

Habakkuk, one of the twelve minor prophets, 
whose period must be fixed in the last decade of 
the 7th century b.o. See studies by G. A. Smith, 
Davidson, Driver, Gordon; and commentaries by 
Delilzscli, Stonehouse, Dulim, and Ward. 

Habberton, John (1842-1921), born in Brooklyn, 
N.Y., served through the Civil War, and after- 
wards turned to journalism. His Helen's Babies 
(1876), amazingly popular, was followed by other 
stories. 



Hablngton, William, poet, was bom at Hind- 
lip, Worcestershire, 4th November 1605. His 
family was Catholic; his uncle was executed, 
and his father, the antiquary, Thomas Hablngton 
(1560-1647), lay six years in the Tower for com- 
plicity in Babington's plot. He was educated at 
St Omer, but declined to become a Jesuit, and 
was next sent to Paris. He married Lucy Her- 
bert, daughter of the first Lord Powis, and has 
immortalised her in his Castara (1684), a collection 
of lyrical poems, some of rare beauty and sweet- 
ness. and stamped with a purity then unusual. 
He died 80th November 1654. Other works were 
The Hlstorie of Edward the Fourth (1640) ; The 
Queene of Aragon, a Tragi-comedie (1640) ; and 
Observations upon Historic (1641). 

Habstrarg. See Hapsburo. 

Hachette, Louis (1800-04), born at Rethel in 
the Ardennes, in 1826 established in Paris a 


publishing business, intended to issue books 
that should elevate the general intelligence 

Hack, Maria (1777-1844), a Quaker writer for 
the young, Bernard Barton’s sister, was born at 
Carlisle, and died at Southampton. 

Hackel, Ernst. See Haeckel. 

Haoker, Arthur (1858-1919). born in London, 
was educated at St John’s College and in Paris, 
in 1894 was elected an A R.A., in 1910 an R.A. 

Hackert, Jakob Philipp (1787-1807), a German 
landscape-painter, once of European celebrity. 

Hacklander, Friedrich Wilhelm von, born 
at Burtsclieid near Aix-la-Chapelle, 1st November 
1810, commenced his literary career with Bililer 
aus dem Soldatenleben (1841) and Das Soldatenleben 
im Frieden (1844). After a tour in the East with a 
nobleman came Daguerreotypen (1842) and Pilaer- 
zug nach Mikka (1847). For a time he travelled 
with the crown-prince of Wiirtemberg as secre- 
tary ; in 1849 he was with Radetzky’s army in 
Piedmont, and published Soldatenleben im Kriege 
(1849-50). He died 0th July 1877. The best of 
his longer novels are Handel und Wandel (1850), 
Eugen Stillfried (1852), and Namenlose Geschichten 
(1851). His best comedies are the Geheimer Agent 
(1850) and Magnetische Curen (1851). See his 
Roman meines Ubens (1878). 

Hackluyt. See Hakluyt. 

Hackman, James (1752-79), successively a mer- 
cer’s apprentice, army lieutenant, and clergy- 
man, was hanged at Tyburn for shooting Martha 
Ray (1745-79), the Earl of Sandwich’s mistress 
and Basil Montagu's mother. 

Haoo V., ‘Haakon the Old ’ (1204-68), king of 
Norway from 1228, annexed Greenland and Ice- 
land, and died at Kirkwall after his defeat at 
Largs by Alexander III. When in 1905 Norway 
became again a separate kingdom, the new king, 
Prince Charles of Denmark, took the style of 
Haakon VII. 

Hackston. David, of Rathillet, a Covenantor, 
one of Archbishop Sharp’s murderers, fought at 
Drumclog, Both well Brig, and Airdsmoss, ami 
was executed at Edinburgh, 80th July 1680. 

Haddan, Arthur West (1810-78), Bishop 
Stubbs’s collaborator in his Councils , was a fellow 
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and tutor of Trinity College, Oxford, and then 
rector of Barton-on-fche-Heath, Wanvickslme. 
See his Remains, edited by Bishop Forbes (1876). 

Haden, Sir Francis Seymour, born in London, 
16th September 1818, became a surgeon, and was 
in 1857 elected a F.R O.S. He took up etching 
tentatively in 1843, and earnestly in 1858, as a 
relaxation from professional labours The Etched 
Work o/F. S. Haden contains 185 plates from his 
hand ; others have been published in Etudes d 
VEau Forte (1865-66). Knighted m 1894, he was 
president of the Society of Painter Etchers, and 
wrote Etched Work of Rembi andt (1879-SO), About 
Etching (1881), &c. He died 1st June 1910. 

Hadley, James (1821-72), botn at Fairfield, 
N.Y., graduated at Yale in 1842, and as tutor and 
professor taught there till hiH death. One of the 
American committee for the New Testament revi- 
sion, he wrote a Gi eek graminai , lectures on Roman 
Law, and Philological aiui Critical Essays (1873). 

Hadley, John (1682-1744), a mathematician, 
who invented a i effecting telescope (1720) ami 
the leflectmg (Hadley’s) quadrant (1730). 

Hadrian. Publius /Elius Hadrianus, Roman 
emperor, was born at Rome (or at Italica in 
Hispania Badica) in 76 a.d. He accompanied 
the Emperor Tiajan, his kinsman and guardian, 
in his wars; and in 117 remained behind him as 
prefect of Syria. After Trajan’s death on his way 
home, Hadrian was proclaimed emperoi by the 
army, August 11, 117. Insuirectious had biokeu 
out in Egypt, Palestine, and Syne; Moesin and 
Mauritania were invaded by bai baiiam- ; ami the 
Parthians had once more asset ted their indepen- 
dence. Hadi tan concluded a peace with the last, 
having resolved to limit the boundaues of the 
empire in the East ; and aftei appeasing the 
invaders of Moesia, ho established lus authouty 
at Rome, and suppressed a patrician conspuacy 
against his life. About 121 (or 119) he began his 
famous journey. He visited Gaul, Get many, 
Britain (wheie ho built the wall from Solway to 
Tyne), Spain, Maniitama, Egypt, Asia Minor, 
and Gieeee, whence lie returned to Rome at the 
end of 126. He winteted twice (125-26, 129-30) 
in Athens. After crushing a desperate revolt 
m Judiea (132-34), he leturued to Italy, and died 
July 10, 138. He leorganised the ainiy , took a 
just view of his duties as a sovereign ; ami was 
a lover of art, poetry, philosophy, lhetonc, and 
Gieek literature. Among his edifices were lus 
mausoleum (now part of the castle of St Angelo} 
ami the magnificent villa at Tibur ; ami he founded 
Adi lanopolis. See his Life and Pnncipate , by B. 
W. Henderson (1923); German works bv Giegor- 
ovius (trails. 1898), Ple\v(1890), Kornemaim (1905), 
and Weber (1908). For the popes, see Adrian. 

Haeokel, Ernst Heinrich, naturalist, born 
Feb. 10, 1834, at Potsdam, studied at Wlirzburg, 
Berlin, ami Vienna, under Miiller, Virchow, and 
Koiliker, and was ptofessor of Zoology at Jena, 
1862-1909, interrupting lus work only by visits to 
the North Sea shores, the Mediterranean, Madeiia, 
the Canaries, Arabia, India, &c He died Aug. 8, 
1919, at Jena. He wrote on the radiolarians 
(1862), calcareous sponges (1872), and jelly-fishes 
(1879), ami Challenger Reports on Deep-sea Meditate 
(1882), Siphonovhora (1888), and Radiolai ia (1887). 
One of the first to sketch the genealogical tree of 
animals, Haeckel gave precise and luminous ex- 
pression to the general fact that the life-history 
of the individual is a recapitulation of its historic 
evolution Other works are Generdle Moiphologie 
(1866), Die Perigenesis der PlastiduUs (1876), Ur- 


sprung der tierischen Gewebe (1884), Der Monismva 
(1892; tians. 1894), Die Weltrathsel (1899; Riddle 
of the Universe, 1900). Before Dai win’s Descent of 
Man Haeckel alcflie clearly recognised the import 
of sexual selection; his expositoiy works are 
Naturliche Schopfungsgeschichte (1868; Ci ration, 
4th ed. 1892); Anthropogenic (1874; Evolution of 
Man , 1879). LRter books were translated as The 
Last Link (1899), Wonders of Life (1904), Last 
Words on Evolution (1906). See Life by Bolsclie 
(trans. by M‘Cabe, 1906) and Festschrift (1914). 

Haffklne, Waldemar Mordkcai Wolff, born 
at Odessa, 1860, assisted Pasteur, 1889-98, and as 
bactenologist to the government of India (1893- 
1*115), mtioduced lus method of protective inocu- 
lation against choleia. 

H&fiz (the poetical name of Shems ed-Din Mu- 
hammed), greatest of Persian lyrical poets, was 
born and lived at Shiraz, and died there at a good 
old age in 1 388 oi 1 389. Fi oni the chai ming sweet- 
ness of Ins poetiy he was styled by his contem- 
poraries Chagarlab, or Sugar-lip His ghazals are 
all on sensuous subjects — wme, flowers, beautiful 
damsels, <fcc ; but, while the common people re- 
gaid them simply as love songs, while lus name 
is a household woul tluoiighout Persia, they yet 

5 >ossess an esotenc signification to the initiated. 
?qv H&tiz, like neaily all the greater poets of 
Persia, was of the sect ot Sufi philosophers, the 
mystics of Islam. His tomb, two miles north-east 
of Sliir&z, has been magnificently adorned by 
pnnces, and is visited by pilgrims fiom all paits 
of Peisin. The eat best tendering of a selection 
of the ghazals of lUhz was in Latin by Reuczki 
(1771) Theie aie English rendenngs by Nott 
(1787), Lieu I -Col II. W. Claike (1891), Leaf 
(1898), J. H M'Oaithy (1893), G. L Bell (1897), 
J Payne (1901), Le Gallienne (1905) 

Hagborg, Carl August (1810-64), Swedish 
philologist and jesthe* icist, was born at Lund. 

Hagedorn, Friedrich von (1708-54), poet, boi n 
at Hambiug, in 1733 became secietaiy to the 
‘English Comt’ trading company at Hambmg, 
ami wiote satirical, imitative, and ‘society’ veises 
Hagenbach, Karl Rudoif (1801-74), born at 
Basel, from 1824 occupied a chan ol Theology 
theie His muneious books on chinch luston, 
m winch he adhered to the ‘ mediation ’ school, 
were issued as one uiufoim Kiu'hengeschichte (7 
vols. 1868-72 , 2d ed 1885-87) He also wiote a 
manual of the history of dogma (trans. 1858-59), 
a well-known Encyhlopadie da thcologtschen Wis- 
senschciflen, a Life of (Ecohunpadms, &c 
Hagenbeck, Carl(1844-1P13), wild -beast dealer, 
born at Hambuig, made a unique Zoological Park 
at Stellingen See his Beasts and Men (1909). 

Haggal, a minor piophet whose prophecies 
dnto Mom the second yeai of Datius (620 R.c.) 
He was among those who returned fiom the 
Babylonian exile with Zeiubbabel. There are 
conunentai ies by Hitzig(4th ed. by Steiner, 1881), 
Ewald (1867), Keil (2d ed. 1873), Reinke (1868), 
Van Eaton (1888), H. G. Mitchell (1912). 

Haggard, Sir(Henry)Ridf.r(1850-1925), novel- 
ist, was born at Bradenham Hall, Noifolk, and 
was educated at Ipswich graminai -school. He 
went out to Natal in 1875 as secietaiy to Sir 
Henry Bulwor, and next year accompanied Sir 
Theophilus Shepstoue to the Transvaal He re- 
turned in 1879 fco England to marry and settle 
down to a> literary life. His first book, Cetewayo 
and his White Neighbours (1882), pleased the Cape 
politicians, but attracted no attention elsewhere. 
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His Dawn (1884) and The Witch’s Head (1885) 
were only successful after the immediate and 
extraordinary popularity of King Solomon's Mines 
(1885). This was followed by She (1887), Jess (1887), 
Allan Quatennain (1887), Maiwa's llevenge (1888), 
Cleopatra (18S9), Allan’s Wife (1800), Montezuma's 
Daughter' (1893), Joan Haste (1805),‘77ie lleai t of the 
World (1896), The Swallow (1897), Stilla Fngehus , 
The Brtthren (\904\ Ayesha (1905), Finished (1917), 
and other stones; A Farmers Year (1900), Huial 
England (1902), A Gardener's Year (1905), Rural 
Denmai k (1911), and a fnendly Repoit on the 
Salvation Army Colonies m U.S A and at Hadleigh, 
England (1905) Knighted m 1912, K li E. (1919), 
he served on the Dominions Royal Commission. 

Hahnemann, Christian Friedrich Samuel, 
founder of homeopathy, was bom at Meissen 
in 1755, studied at Leipzig, and for ten years 
practised medicine At Leipzig he translated 
foreign works (such as Cullen’s Materia Medica ); 
and after six years of experiments on the cura- 
tive power of bark, came to the conclusion that 
medicine produces a very similar condition in 
healthy persons to that which it relieves in the 
sick. His denunciation of blood-letting and 
other violent inodes of treatment aroused the 
animosity of physicians, while his own infinitesi- 
mal doses of medicine provoked the apothecaries, 
who refused to dispense them ; accordingly he 
gave his medicines to his patients gratis. For a 
physician to dispense his own medicine was an 
infringement of German law, and lie was prose- 
cuted in every town in which he attempted to 
settle from 1798 until 1810, when lie returned to 
Leipzig. Two years aftei wards he was appointed 
a privat-docent of the uinveisity; and theie he 
remained, teaching his systom to an ever- 
increasing band of disciples and piactising 
until 1821, when a successful prosecution for 
dispensing his own medicines drove him out 
of Leipzig. He retired to Kothen, and in 1835 
removed to Pans, where lie died 2d July 1843. 
His Friend of Health (1792) proves him to have 
been far in advance of his tune as to preventive 
medicine; in 1794 he ..adopted those principles 
of non-restraint and kindness m dealing with the 
insane later advocated by Pinel and Cotiolly. 
See his Organon of the Rational Art of Healing 
(1810; trans. 1913), and Lite by Biadford (1895). 

Hahn-Hahn, Ida, Countess (1805-80), novelist, 
born at Tressow m Mecklenburg-Schwerin, wrote 
Grdfin Faustine , Ulrich , Cleha Conti, &c. 

Haidar All. See Hvder All 

Haig, Douqla8, Earl Haig of Betnersyde (cr. 
1919), Field-marshal (1917), O.M. (1919), K T. 
(1917), G.C.B. (1915), G.C.V.O. (1916), Medaille 
Mibtaire (1918), &c., was bom June 19, 1861, 
at Edinburgh, died Jan. 22, 1928, and was buried 
at Dryburgb. Joining the Ilussars in 1885, he 
served with distinction in Sudan (1898), 8. 
Africa (1899), was Chief of Staff, India (1909-12), 
G.O.C. Aldershot 1912-14, He commanded the 
1st Army m France 1914-15, and as Commander- 
In-Chief of the Bntisli Expeditionaiy Forces in 
France and Flanders (19J5-19) won glory foi 
himself and his men m the senes of offensives 
that culminated in victory. Granted £100,000 
by Parliament, he was Commander-in-Chief of 
the Forces in Great Britain in 1919-20. 

Hallea, Sir David Dalrymple, Lord (1726-92), 
born at Edinburgh, the great-grandson of the 
first Lord Stair, in 1766 became a judge of the 
Court of Session, in 1770 a justiciary lord. He 
wrote Annals of Scotland, 1057-1871 (1776-79), &c. 


Hake, Thomas Gordon (1809-95), ‘ parable poet,' 
was born at Leeds, and educated at Christ’s Hos- 
pital, travelled a good deal on the Continent, took 
his M.D. at Glasgow, and practised at Bury St 
Edmunds, Richmond, &c. Among his friends 
were Bonow, Trelawney, Rossetti, his cousin 
Gordon Pasha, and Watts-Dunton. He published 
Madeline (1871), Parables and Tales (1873), The 
Serpent Play (1883), New Day Sonnets (1890), &C. 
See his Memoirs of Eighty Years (1893). 

Hakim Biamr Allah, fiom 1019 till his mur- 
der in 1044 the sixth Fatimide calif of Egypt, a 
Nero m cruelty, and, through his apostle Darazi, 
the author of the religion of the Druses. See 
also Mokanna. 

Hakluyt, Richard, geographer, born in Here- 
fordshire about 1552, irom Westminster passed 
in 1570 to Christ Chmch, Oxford, where he after- 
wards became leotuicron geography or cosmog- 
raphy. He introduced the use of globes into Eng- 
lish schools. The publication of Divers Voyages 
touching the Discovery of America (1582) seems to 
have proem ed tor him in 1584 the chaplaincy of 
the English ombassy to Pans ; there he wrote 
Discourse concerning Western Discoveries (1584). 
On his return to England in 1588 he began to 
collect materials for his Principal Navigations , 
Voyages, and Discoveries of the English Nation 
(1 50S 1600 ; new ed. 1903-5). Made a prebendary 
of Westminster m 1602, he died 23d November 
1616, and was buned in Westminster Abbey. His 
unpublished manuscripts were made use of by 
Puichas m his Pilgrims (1625-26). The Hakluyt 
Society was instituted m 1846. 

Hakon. See Haco. 

Haldane, Robert, born in London, February 
28, 1764, and educated at Dundee and Edinburgh, 
enteied the navy in 1780, and was present at the 
relief of Gibraltar, but left it in 1783 to settle on 
his estate of Airthrey near Stirling The French 
Revolution fired him with new hopes for the re- 
generation of man, but soon a profound spiritual 
change turned his energies into completely new 
channels By his ‘Society for Propagating the 
Gospel at Home ’ (1797) ho built so many ‘taber- 
nacles ’ and supported so many itinerant preachers 
that in twelve years he spent over £70,000. In 
1817 lie lectured to theological students at 
Geneva and Montauban He died in Edin- 
buigh, 12th December 1842. His best -known 
books are Evidences of Divine Revelation (1816), 
On the Inspiration of Scripture (1828), and Ex- 
position of the Epistle to the Romans (1835). — His 
brother, James Alexander, born at Dundee, 
July 14, 1768, and likewise educated at Dundee 
and Edinburgh, served m the navy 1785-94. With 
Simeon of Cambridge he traversed Scotland on an 
evangelistic tour ; and in 1799 he was ordained 
independent pastor of a church in Edinburgh, in 
which he preached gratuitously for fifty years, 
and which m 1808 he led into the Baptist fold. 
He died 8th February 1851. Ills pamphlets were 
widely read. Two late books were his Doctrine 
of the Atonement (1846) and his Exposition of the 
Epistle to the Galatians (1848) See Memoirs of R. 
and J. A. Haldane, by Alexander Haldane (1862). — 
* Their great-nephew, Richard Burdon, Lord 
Haldane, born 80th November 1866, was educated 
at Edinburgh Academy and University and at 
G<5ttinge», m 1879 was called to the Chancery bar, 
iu 1890 was made a Q.C., and sat in parliament 
in 1885-1911 as Liberal member for Haddington- 
shire. He translated Schopenhauer (with Kemp, 
1883-86), wrote a Life of Adam Smith (1887), and 
published his Gifford Lectures at St Andrews 
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as The Pathway to Reality (1 903). He advocated 
educational reform, and as Secretaty for War 
(1905-12) remodelled the army, forming the Ter- 
ritorials. Viscount Haldane of Cloan (1911), 0. M. 
(1915), he was Lord High Chancollor 1912-15, and 
in 1924 (Labour). He died Aug. 19, 1928. 

Haldimand, Sir Frederick (1718-91), born in 
the c»n ton of Neuchfttel, served under Frederick 
the Great, and from 1756 commanded regiments 
or garusons in the American colonial wais with 
French and Indians. In 1778-84 he was governor 
of Canada. See Life by M‘Ilwraith (1905). 

Hale, John Parker (1806-73), born at Roches- 
ter, N.H , was returned to congress in 1842 as a 
Democrat, but opposed the annexation of Texas. 
Elected to the senate in 1847, he stood uusuc- 
cesslully for the presidency m 1852, and was 
minister to Spam 1865-69. 

Hale, Sir Matthew (1609-76), bom at Aldeiley 
in Gloucestershire, studied at Oxfoul, enteied 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1628, and in 1637 was called to 
the bar A justice of the Common Pleas fiom 
1654 till Cromwell’s death, he was after the 
Restoration (which he zealously promoted) made 
Chief-baron of the Exchequer and knighted, and 
m 1671 Chief-justice of the King’s Bench De- 
vout, acute, learned, and sensible, although a 
believer in witchcraft, he wioto histories ot tho 
Pleas of the Crown and of Common Imw , besides 
leligious works. See Lives by But net (1682), 
Williams (1835), Roscoe (1838), Campbell (1849). 


Hale, Nathan, American soldier, born at 
Coventry, Conn., 6th Juno 1755, became captain 
m the Continental army, and, having volunteered 
to penetrate the British lines and piocure intelli- 
gence for Washington, was detected, and executed 
an a spy in New Yoik City, Sept. 22, 1776 See 
books by Lossmg (1886) and II P Johnston (1915). 
—His grand-nephew, Edward Ever Err Hale, 
D.D. (1822-1909), horn in Boston, Mass , and ad- 
mitted to the Congiegational mmistiy in 1842, in 
1856 was called to a Umtftiian chinch m Boston. 
His influence in philanthropic movements was 
widespread His book Ten Tunes Oneix Ten (1870) 
originated numeious ‘Lend a Hand’ clubs, with 
offshoots m Europe, Asia, Africa, and Hie Pacific 
Islands , a development m the U 8 is the society 
of ‘The King’s Daughters.’ He edited leligious 
and othei journals, and documents on the found- 
ing of Virginia. He wrote many stones ; Memories 
of a Handled Yea i s (1902), and Fianklm in 
France (1887) with his like-named son (b 1863). 

Hale, Sarah Joseph a (1788-1879), author of 
Mary's Lamb, born at Newport, N.H , on her 
husband's death in 1822 devoted herself to 
authorship, and became in 1828 editor of the 
ladies' Magazine : She helped to procuie the 
employment of lady medical missionaiies, to 
complete the Bunker IIill monument, and to 
secure the simultaneous observance of Thanks- 
giving Day in all the states. Her works include 
poems, cookery books, novels, &c. — Her son, 
Horatio (1817-97), was ethnologist to the U.8. 
Pacific exploring expedition. He prepared its 
report on Ethnography and Philology (1846), and 
wrote much on kindred subjects. 

Hales. See Alexander of Hales. 

Hales. John, the ‘ Ever-memorable,’ was born 
at Bath, 19tli April 1584*, in 1597 entered Corpus 
Christ! College, Oxford ; and obtained a Merton 
fellowship in 1605, m 1612 a Greek lectureship. 
Admitted a fellow of Eton in 1618, in 1616 he 
went to the Hague as chaplain to the ambas- 
sador Sir Dudley Carleton, for whom he made a 
report of the famous synod of Dort. Here the 


contentious seal of extreme oithodoxy convinced 
him that it is a hopeless attempt to express 
spiritual truth within precise dogmatic defini- 
tions, and ‘he bid John Calvin good-night ’ In 
1619 he leturned to Eton to devote himself to 
continuous study. His too liberal Tract concern- 
ing Schism and Schismatics brought him under 
the displeasure of Laud, who was, however, satis- 
fied after a personal conference and an apologetic 
letter, and appointed him toacanonryat Windsor 
(1689). The Puritan supremacy reduced him to 
great want ; lie was forced to dispose of his fine 
collection of books. A rare example of a profound 
student without pedantry, a ripe theologian with 
clearness of mind and directness of phrase, he 
died at Eton, 19th May 1666. The genial sweet- 
ness of his temper and the humble modesty of 
his bearing fitted well with a singulaily devout 
but unobtrusive piety. Aubrey’s false imputa- 
tion of Sociniamsm has done much wrong to the 
memory of one of the most loyal although en- 
lightened sons of the Church of England. The 
Cohlcn Remains of the Ever-memorable Mr John 
Hales of Eton College were published m 1659 under 
the care of Pearson. The best edition is by Lord 
Hailes (Foulis Press, Glasgow, 1765). 

Halos, John Wesley (1836-1914), in 1877-1903 
professor of English at King’s College, London, 
was botn at Ashby-de-la-Zonch, and was educated 
at Glasgow, Diuham, and Cambtidge. 

Hales, Stephen, born at Beaksbourn, Canter- 
bury, 7th September 1677, entered Bene’t (now 
Corpus Ohristi) College, Cambridge, m 1696, was 
elected fellow in 1702, and became in 1709 per- 
petual curate of Teddington, where he died, 4th 
January 1701. His Vegetable Statirks (1727) is the 
stai ting-point of our tine knowledge of vegetable 
physiology ; Hivmastaticks (1733) treats of the cir- 
culation of tho bli a\. Besides a work on dis- 
solving stone in the bladder, he wrote in the 
Philosophical Tiansactions on Ventilation, Elec- 
tneity, Analysis of Air, &e He also invented 
\entilatmg-inachines, machines for distilling sea- 
water, preset v nig meat, &c. 

Hales, or d’II ferns, Thomas (c. 1740-80), till 
1763 a bibulous English naval officer, then be- 
came a successful Fiench dramatist, and died 
of drink and sopaiation fiom an actiess. 

Halevy, Jacques Francois Fromental ^lie, 
composei, was born of Jewish family m Pans, 
27th May 1799. His first successful opera was 
Clari (1828), folloived by the comic opera, Le 
Dilettante d' Avignon (1829). His masterpiece, La 
Juive (1835), carried his name over Europe His 
next best work is the comic opera, V Eclair (1835), 
but 1m produced about a dozen other operatic 
works. He died at Nice, 17th March 1862. He 
worthily carried on the succession of the great 
school of French opera, midway between Cheru- 
bini and Meyerbeer. Admitted to the Academy 
of Fine Ai ts in 1846, he became perpetual sec- 
letaiy in 1854. His eloges wore collected as 
Souvenirs et Portraits (1801-63). See Lives by 
his brother Leon (2d ed. 1863) and by Pougin 
(1805).— That brother, L£on Halevy (1802-83), 
was born in Paris, filled a chair in the Poly- 
technic School, and from 1837 to 1853 a post m 
the Ministry of Instruction. He wrote the in- 
troduction to Saint-Simon’s Opinions (1825), also 
histories, poetry, fables, novels, dramatic poems, 
and translations of Macbeth , Clavigo , &c. His best 
books are Risnmi de I'Hxstoire des Juifs (1827-28), 
Poisies Europiennes (1887), and La Chios Tragiqne 
(1845-61).— His son, Ludovic, was born in Paris, 
1st January 1884, and in 1861 became secretary 
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to the Corps L6gislatif. With Meilhac (q.v.) he 
wiote libretti for the best-known operettas of 
Offenbach (clv.), and produced vaudevilles and 
comedies. His Madame et Monsieur Cardinal 
(1873) and I as petit es Cardinal (1880) are delightful 
sketches of Parisian theatrical life ; L' Invasion 
(1872) was personal recollections of the wat In 
1882 he published his charming L’Abbi. Constantin 
(176th ed. 1897 ; Bug. trails. 1897), which was 
followed by Criquette, Deux Manages, Puncesse , 
and Mariette (1898). Admitted to the Academy 
in 1884, he died in 1908. 1 

Haldvy, Joseph (1827-1917), French oriental- 
ist, born at Adrianople, in 1868 travelled in 
northern Abyssinia, next traversed (1869-70) 
Yemen in quest of Sabeean inscriptions for the 
French Academy. His books describe his jour- 
neys or deal with the dtalects of the Falashas, 
Sabaean and cuneiform inscriptions, &c. 

Halford, Sir Henry (1766-1844), a courtly Lon- 
don physician, born at Leicester, who in 1809 
changed his name from Vaughan on coming into 
a large property, and was created a baronet. See 
Life by Munk (1895). 

Halhed, Nathaniel. See Brothers. 

Haliburton, Thomas Chandler, ‘Sain Slick,’ 
born at Windsor, Nova Scotia, in December 1796, 
was called to the bar in 1820, and became a 
member of the House of Assembly, chief-justice 
of the common pleas (1828), and judge of the 
supreme court (1842) In 1856 he retired and 
settled in England, m 1858 was made I) O.L. by 
Oxford, and in 1859-63 was Conservative M.P. for 
Launceston. He is best known as the author 
of Sam Slick, a sort of American Sam Weller, 
whose quaint drollery, unsophisticated wit, know- 
ledge of human natuie, and aptitude in the use 
of ‘soft sawder’ have given him a fair chance of 
immortality. The newspaper sketches in which 
this character first appeared were collected in 
1837-40 as The Clockmaker , or Sayings and Doings 
of Samuel Slick of Slidcville, continued as The 
AttacH, or Sam Slick in England (1843-44). Hall- 
burton’s other works include A Historical and 
Statistical Account of Nova Scotia (1825-29); 
Bubbles of Canada (1839) ; The Old Judge, or Life 
in a Colony (1843) ; Traits of American Humour 
(1843); and Rule and Misrule of the English in 
America (1850). He died at Islewortli, 27tli 
August 1865. See Memoir by F. B. Crofton(1889). 


Halifax, Charles Montagu. Earl of, poet 
and statesman, a nephew of the Parlmmentuiy 
general, the Earl of Manchester, was boin at 
Horton, Northamptonshire, 16th April 1661, and 
from Westminster passed in 1679 to Trinity 
College, Cambridge. His most notable poetical 
achievement was a parody on Dryden’s Hind and 
Panther, entitled The Town and Country Mouse 
(1687), of which he was joint-author with Matthew 


M.P. for Maldon (1688) and a lord of the 


treasury (1692), he in that year proposed to 
raise a million sterling by way of loan— so the 
National Debt was established In 1694 money 
was again wanted, and Montagu supplied it by 
originating the Bank of England, as proposed by 
William raterson three years earlier. For this 


service Montagu was appointed Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Hia next work was the recoin- 
age in 1005, appointing his friend Newton warden 
of the Mint, and raising a tax on windows to pay 
the expense; and now he first introduced ex- 
chequer bills. In 1697 he became premier, but 
his arrogance and vanity soon made him un- 
popular, and on the Tories coming into power in 
!490 he was obliged to Accept the nuditorship of 


the exchequer and withdraw from the Commons 
as Baron Halifax. He was impeached for breach 
of trust in 1791, and again in 1703, but the 
proceedings fell to the ground. He strongly sup- 
ported the union with Scotland and the Hano- 
verian succession. On the queen’s death he was 
appointed a member of the council of regency, 
and on George I.’s arrival became an earl and 
prime-minister. He died 19th May 1715. 

Halifax, George Savile, Marquis op, was 
born in 1683, and for his share in the Restora- 
tion was cieated viscount in 1668. In 1675 
he opposed Dauby’s Test Bill, and in 1679 by a 
display of extraordinary oratory procured the 
rejection of the Exclusion Bill. Three years 
later he was created a marquis and made Lord 
Privy Seal. On the accession of James II. he 
became president of the council, but was dis- 
missed m 1685 for his opposition to the repeal 
of the Test and Habeas Corpus Acts. One of the 
tluee commissioners appointed by James II. to 
treat with William of Change after he landed in 
England, on James’s flight he tendered his allegi- 
ance to William and resumed the office of Lord 
Privy Seal ; but, joining the Opposition, he re- 
signed his post in 1689 He died 20th April 1695. 
He was not so much a fickle paity-man as a philo- 
sophic statesman, who, to serve his country, was 
compelled by party excesses often to change side 
— such at least is the defence m his Character of 
a Trimmer. His Miscellanies Bhow him a witty 
epigrammatist. Henry Carey (q.v.) was probably 
Ins natural son. See Life by Foxcroft (1898); 
Complete Works, ed. by Sir W. Raleigh (1912). 

Halifax, Sir Charles Wood, Viscount (1800- 
85), a Liberal statesman, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer 1846-52, was mado a peer m I860. 

Halkett, Elizabeth. See Wabdlaw. 

Halkett, Hugh, Baron von (1783-1863), a 
Hanoverian general, born at Musselburgh, Scot- 
land, who fought m the Peninsula and at Water- 
loo. See Geiman Life by Knesebeck (1866). 

Halkett. Samuel (1S14-71), from 1848 the Ad- 
vocates’ librarian, Edinburgh, whose Dictionary 
of Anonymous Literature (4 vols. 1882-88) was 
carried on by the Rev. John Lai no (1809-80), 
from 1850 libianan of the New College [ Hak'et ]. 

Hall, Anna Maria See Hall, Samuel C. 

Hall, Asaph (1829-1907), astronomer, born at 
Goshen, Conn., from 1862 to 1891 held a post 
in the naval obseivatory at Washington. In 
1877 he discovered the two satellites of Mars. 

Hall, Basil, writer of travels, was born in 
Edinburgh, 31st December 1788 His father was 
Sir James Hall of Dunglass (q.v.), the geologist. 
Basil entered the navy in 1802, and m 1816 
commanded a sloop in the naval escort of 
Lord Amherst’s mission to Peking, visiting Corea, 
as described in A Voyage of Discovery to Corea 
(181S). He also wrote Journal on the Coast of 
Chili, Peru, and Mexico in 1820-22; Travels in 
North America in 1827-28; and Fragments o) 
Voyages and Travels (1831-40). Schloss Hainfeld 
(1836) was a semi-romance, and Patchwork (1841) 
a collection of tales and sketches. He died insane 
in Haslar Hospital, Gosport, 11th Sept. 1844. 

Hall, Charles Francis, Arctic explorer, born 
in Rochester, New Hampshire, in 1821, was suc- 
cessively blacksmith, journalist, stationer, and 
engraver, and, becoming interested in the fate of 
Franklin, devoted his leisure to reading about 
Arctic America. He made two search expedi- 
tions (1860-62 and 1864-69), living alone among 
the Eskimo, and bringing bark relics and the 
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bones of one of Franklin’s men. In 1871 he 
sailed in command of the Polaris on an ‘ expedi- 
tion to the North Foie,’ and on 20th August 
reached, vid Smith’s Sound, 82 a 16' N —then the 
highest latitude reached; next turning south- 
waid, he went into winter-quarters at Thank God 
Haibour,Greeuland(8r38'N.). Here he was taken 
ill, and died 8th November 1871. His companions 
left in August 1872, and after many hardships 
and the abandonment ot the Polaris , reached home 
in the autumn of 1873. Hall published Arctic Re- 
searches, , and Life among the Esquimaux (1864); 
and from his papers largely was compiled the 
Narrative of the Second Arctic Expedition (1879). 

Hall, Chester Moor (1703-71), a gentleman of 
Essex who m 1733 anticipated Dollond in the in- 
vention of the achromatic telescope. 

Hall, Christopher Newman, Congregational 
minister, was born at Maidstone, 22d May 1S16. 
the son of the teetotal bookseller, John Vine Hall 
(1774-1.860), author of The Sinner's Friend. Having 
graduated at London University, and preached in 
Hull 1842-. r )4, he then till 1892 was minister of 
Surrey Chapel, Lambeth, founded by Rowland 
Hill, and transferred to the new Chnst Church 
(1876 ; cost £64,000). He had wide repute as an 
eloquent and popular preacher, and his Come to 
Jesus, The Call of the Master, and The Man Chnst 
Jesus had an enonnous sale. He also wrote Anti- 
dote to Fear, be. A D.D of Edinburgh, lie died 
18th Feb. 1902. See his Autobiography (1899) 
Hall, or IIali.e, Edward (c 1499-1547), histo- 
rian, born in Loudon, fiom Eton passed in 1514 to 
King’s College, Cam budge, and, duly elected a 
fellow, next studied at Gray’s Inn He became 
a common serjeant in 1532. His Union of the 
Noble Famelies of Lancastie and Yoike (1542 ; 3d 
ed. 1550) was only brought down to 1532 ; the 
rest, down to 1546, was completed by the editor, 
Grafton. Hall’s stately dignity and the reality 
of Ins figures had a charm lor Shakespeare, and 
to the student of H< my Vlll.’s reign the woik is 
really valuable as the intelligent evidence of an 
eye-witness, though too eulogistic of the king. 
The best edition is that by Sn Henry Ellis (1S09) 
Hall, Fitzkdward, D O L (1825-1901), philolo- 
gist, born at Troy, New Yoilc, graduated at Har- 
vard in 1846, and then lived m India (latterly 
as a school-inspector) till 1862, when he became 
Sansknt professor at King’s College, London. 
From 1869 he lived at Mai les ford in Suffolk. 

Hall, Henry, or 1 IIobbie,’ of Haughhead, 
Roxburghshire, from 1601 was a zealous Cove- 
nanter, and fell in a scuffle at Queensferry (lo80). 

Hall, James, LL.D. (1811-98), born at Hing- 
ham, Mass., was a New York state geologist, and 
wrote Palaeontology •f'Neio York (1847-79) 

Hall, Sir James (1761-1832), of Dunglass, a 
Haddingtonshire baronet, fatliei of Basil Hall 
(q.v ), sought to prove the geological tlieones of 
his friend and master Hutton (q.v.) m the labor- 
atory, and so founded experimental geology. 

Hall, John (1739-97), engraver after West, 
Gainsborough, &c., was born at Wivenhoe. 

Hall, Joseph, born 1st July 1574 at Ashby-de- 
la-Zouch, became a fellow of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, in 1595, incumbent of Halstead ana 
Waltham, and dean of Worcester (1617). In that 
ear he accompanied James I. to Scotland to 
elp establish Episcopacy, and he was one of the 
English deputies to the synod of Dort. He be- 
came Bishop of Exeter in 1627, and ns such on 
suspicion of Puritanism incurred Laud’s enmity, 
though he zealously defended Episcopacy. In 


1641 he was translated to Noiwich, and having 
with other prelates protested against the validity 
of laws passed during their enfoieed absence from 
larliament, was committed to the Tower, but 
iberated at the end of seven months, on finding 
bail for £5000. Shortly after his return to Nor- 
wich his revenues were sequestrated and his 
property pillaged He retired to a small farm at 
Hignam m 1647, and died 8th September 1656 
His works, including Contemplations, Christian 
Meditations, Episcopacy, and Mundus Alter et 
Idem, a Latin satirical romance, were edited by 
Piatt (1808), by Peter Hall, a descendant (1837-39), 
and by Wynter (1863). His poetical Satires: 
Virgidemiarum (1507-08) Pope calls ‘the best 



Hall, Marshall, physician and physiologist, 
was born at Basford, Notts , 18th February 1790. 
After studying at Edinburgh, Pans, Gottingen, 
and Beilin, he settled at Nottingham in 1817, and 
practised m London from 1826 until 1853. He 
died at Brighton, 11th August 1857. He did im- 
portant work in regaid to the reflex action of the 
spinal system (1833-37) , Ins name is also associated 
with a standard method of restoring suspended 
respiration, lie wrote on diagnosis (1817), the 
circulation (1831), Respiration and Irritability 
(1832), Ac. See Memoirs by his widow (1861). 

Hall, Newman. See Hall, Christopher. 

Hall, Robert, born at Arnsby near Leicester, 
May 2, 1764, was educated at a Baptist academy 
at Bristol (1778-81), and at Abei deoil (1781-85), 
and was appointed assistant minister and tutor 
m the Bristol academy. Here his eloquent 
preaching attracted o\ei flowing audiences. He 
went in 1790 to Cambridge, where he rose to 
the highest rank of British pulpit orators. 
Among his writings aie Apology for the Fiecdom 
of the Press (1793) and On Terms of Communion 
(1815). In 1806 lie settled in Leicester, but re- 
turned m 1826 to Bnstol. He died Febiuary 
21, 1831. His woiks, with a memoir by Dr O 
Giegory, were published in 1831-33 (11th ed. 1853). 

Hall, Samuel Carter, fourth son of Colonel 
Robert Hall, was bom at Geneva Barracks, 
Wateilord, 9th May 1800. Coming to London m 
1822, he studied luw, and became a gallery le- 
poiter for the New Times. He edited the Amulet 
annual (1826-So), succeeded Campbell as editor 
of the New Monthly Magazine, was sub-editor 
of the John Hull, and founded and edited the 
Ait Journal (1839-80). He was an indefatig- 
able worker, the joint woiks written and edited 
by linn and his wife exceeding 500 volumes. 
Amongst these were Ireland, its Scenery (lllus. 
1841 - 43), The Book of Cents, British Ballads, 
and Baiomal Halls. A testimonial of £1600 
was presented to linn in 1874, and in 1880 he 
received a pension of £150. He died 16th March 
1889. See his Retrospect of a long Life (1883). — 
Mrs S C. Hall (Anna Maria Fielding), novelist, 
was born in Dublin, 6th January 1800. In 1824 
she married S. C. Hall. Her first work, Sketches 
of Irish Character (1828), established her reputa- 
tion. She wrote nine novels, and hundreds 
of shorter stories, including The Buccaneer 
(1882), The Outlaw (1885), Lights and Shadows oj 
Irish Character (1838), Mauan (1839), and The 
IVhiteboy (1845). Her Stories of the Irish Peasantry 
came out m Chambers's Journal. She received a 

S msion of £100 in 1868, and died January 80 , 1881 . 
oth are buried at Addlestoue, Surrey. 

Hallam, Henry, historian, son of John Hal lam, 
O&uon of Windsor and Dean of Bristol, was born 
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at Windsor, 9th July 1777. From Eton he 
passed in 1795 to Christ Church, Oxford, and 
was called to the bar in 1802, but gave himself 
from the first to literary pursuits. He had a 
small fortune of his own, and his Whig friends 
found him various appointments In 1805 he 
was engaged to write for the Edinburgh Review, 
but it was not till he was over forty that he pub- 
lished his Europe (luring the Middle Ages, which 
gave him a foremost place among English his- 
torians. He was made a D.C L., and a fellow 
of the Royal, Antiquarian, and other learned 
societies. He married m 1807 a daughtei of Sir 
Abraham Elton of Clevedon Couit (she died in 
1840). Of eleven children, four only survived 
early life. One of them died suddenly at Vienna 
— the Arthur Henry Hallam (1811-33) of In 
Memonam; another, Henry Fitzmaurice Hallam 
(1824-50), died also abroad. A married daughter 
remained to soothe with pious care the father’s 
last years. He died 21st January 1859, and was 
laid beside wife and children m Clevedon church. 
Hallam’s position as a historian rests upon three 
great works, View of the State of Europe during 
the Middle Ages (1818) ; The Constitutional History 
of England from Henry VII. to George II. (1827); 
and the Introduction to the Literature of Europe m 
the Fifteenth, Sixteenth , and Seventeenth Centuries 
(1837-89). Hallam’s scholarship is accurate, his 
learning both wide and deep He is perfectly 
honest and perfectly disinterested ; his style is 
clear and correct, but wants colour and anima- 
tion. He was a Whig of the old school, and dis- 
posed to look at everything ftom a party point 
of view. The Remains of Arthur Henry Hallam, 
with a memoir by Ins father, appeared in 1834 ; 
his Poems were edited in 1893 by Le Galhenne. 

Halle, Adam de la (c. 1235-87), a French poet 
and composer, nicknamed ‘le bossu d’Arras,’ 
although he was not misshapen, was born at 
Arras, and died at Naples, having followed 
Robert II. of Artois thither m 1283. He origi- 
nated the comic opera (in Le Jeu de Robin et de 
Marion ) and the modern comedy (in the half- 
autobiograpluc composition called Le ju Adan on 
de lafuellie). Of these, the former has hardly a 
trace of roughness; the latter contains no hint of 
classical inspiration. His works have been edited 
by Cousseinaker (1872) and Rambeau (1886). 

Hall6, 8ir Charles, pianist, was born at 
Hagen In Westphalia, 11th April 1819. He 
studied first at Darmstadt, and from 1840 at 
Pans, where his reputation was established by 
his concerts of classical music. But the Re- 
volution of 1848 drove him to England, and he 
ultimately settled in Manchester, where he died 
of apoplexy, 25th October 1895, He and his 
orchestra were familiar to music-lovers from 
London to Aberdeen ; he did much to raise the 
standard of musical taste by familiarising the 
British public with the great classical masters. 
He was made LL.D. of Edinburgh in 1884, and 
knighted in 1888.— Lady HalliS (nk Wilhelmine 
Neruda), violinist, was born at Brttnn, 29th March 
1889. An organist’s daughter, she made her debut 
at Vienna in 1846, and three years later played first 
in London at the Philharmonic. She married in 
1864 the Swedish musician Ludvig Norman n, and 
in 1888 Sir Charles Hall6, and died 15th April 
1911. See Sir C. Hallo's Life and Utters (1897). 

Halleok, Fitz-Greene (1790-1867), American 
poet, born at Guilford, Conn., became a clerk in 
New York, and in 1832 private secretary to John 
Jacob Astor ; in 1849 he retired, on an annuity of 
1200 left him by Astor, to Guilford. His longest 


poem, Fanny (1819), is a satire on the literature, 
fashions, and politics of the tune. His complete 
Poetical Writings and his Life and Utters were 
edited by J. G. Wilson in 1868-69; his Orations 
by W. C. Bryant in 1878. 

Halleok, Henry Wager (1815-72), American 
general, born at Western ville, N.Y., during the 
Mexican war was employed on the Pacific coast, 
and became captain m 1847. Having taken a 
leading part in organising the state of California, 
in the civil war (1801) he was appointed com- 
mander of the Missouri, and next year had his 
command extended over the territory between 
the Rocky Mountains and the Alleghames. In 
May 1802 he captured Corinth; in July became 
general-m-chief ; but in March 1804 he was super- 
seded by General Grant Chief of staff until 1805, 
he commanded the military division of the Pacific 
until 1809, and that of the South until his death. 
He published Elements of Military Science (1840 ; 
new ed. 1861), books on mining laws, &c. 

Haller, Albrecht von (1708-77), anatomist, 
botanist, physiologist, and poet, was born at 
Bern, and started practice in 1729, but in 1736 
was called to a chair at Gottingen. Here he 
organised a botanical garden, an anatomical 
museum and theatre, and an obstetrical school ; 
helped to found the Academy of Sciences ; wrote 
anatomical and physiological woiks ; and took an 
active part m the literary movement. In 1753 he 
resigned and returned to Bern, where he became 
magistrate. Alter this he wrote three political 
lomances, and prepared four huge works on the 
bibliography connected with botany, anatomy, 
surgery, and medicine. His poems were descrip- 
tive, didactic, and (the best ot them) lyrical. See 
Lives and other works by Thomas Henry (1783), 
Bldsch and Hirzel (1877), Frey (1879), Bodemann 
(1885), Bondi (1891), and Widmann (1893). 

Halley, Edmund, astronomer and mathema- 
tician, was born at Haggerston, London, 8th 
November 1050, and from St Paul’s School passed 
in 1673 to Queen’s College, Oxford. In 1070 he 
contributed papeis to the Philosophical Transac- 
tions on the orbits of the planets and on a sun- 
spot ; at St Helena (1670-77) he made a catalogue 
of the stars m the southern hemisphere (Catalogus 
Stellarum Austrahum , 1079). Now a F.R.S , he 
made observations with Cassini at Pans (1680) 
on the groat comet which goes by his name. He 
published in 1083 (Phil. Trans ) his theory of the 
variation of the magnet , in 1084 he conferred with 
Newton as to whether the centripetal force in 
the solar system varies inversely as the square 
of the distance ; in 1686 he wrote on the trade- 
winds and monsoons. He embodied in a chart 
(1701) the results of a voyage he undertook 
to test his theory of the magnetic variation 
of the compass; in 1702 surveyed the coasts 
of the English Channel and made a chart of its 
tides. In 1703 he became Savilian professor of 
Geometry at Oxford, and in 1705 published his 
researches on the orbits of the comets. He was 
secretary of the Royal Society 1713-21 ; in 1720 
invented a diving-bell and became astronomer- 
royal ; and died at Greenwich, 14th Jan. 1742. His 
Thbulce A stronom icm appeared in 1749. Halley was 
the first to predict the return of a comet, and to re- 
commend the observation of the transits of Venus 
with a view to determining the sun’s parallax. 

Halliday, Andrew (1880-77), essayist and play- 
wright, was born at Grange manse, Banffshire, 
and dropped his patronymic Duff soon after 
coming up to London in 1849. 

Halliwell-Philllpps, Jambs Orchard, Shake- 
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iipearian scholar and antiquary, was born at 
Chelsea, 21st June 1820, and studied at Jesus 
College, Cambridge. His studies embraced the 
whole held of our earlier literature, and its fruits 
remain in the publications of the old Shakespeare 
and Percy societies In 1889 he became fellow of 
the Royal and Antiquarian societies. Gradually 
he concentrated himself upon Shakespeaie alone, 
and more particularly upon the facts of his life, 
the successive editions of his Outlines of the Life 
of Shakespeare (1848 ; 8th ed. 1889) recording the 
growing results of his discoveries. In 1872 he 
added to Halliwell the surname Phillipps, that 
of his first wife, a Worcestershire heiress. He 
accumulated in Ins house, Hollin^bury Copse, 
near Brighton, an unrivalled collection of Shake- 
spearian books, MSS., and i an ties, and gave 
princely benefactions of such to Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, Stratford, and Birmingham. Ho died 
January 8, 1889. Besides his sumptuous folio edi- 
tion of Shakespeaie (16 vols. 1853-05) and other 
Shakespeariana, ho published Nursery Rhymes and 
Tales of England (1845) and Dictionary of Aichaic 
and Provincial Words (1847 ; new ed. 1904). 

Halm, Karl (1809-82), editoi of Cicero, Tacitus, 
if c., was born and died at Munich. 

Hals, Frans, the older, portiait and genre- 
pamter, was bom at Mechlin (Malmes) about 
1580 or 1581. He settled in liuailem about 1604, 
and m 1615 was summoned before the magistrates 
for ill-treating his wife and foi his drunken and 
disorderly life. In his latei years, in spite of 
unceasing industry, he fell into poverty Ho died 
at Haarlem m August 1666. Hals is legal ded as 
the founder of the Dutch school of genie-painting 
His subjects of feasting and eaiousal aie tieated 
with nmi vellous vivacity and spmt See works 
by G S Davies (1902), Bode (ttans. 1914).— His 
brother, Dime IIai.s (l> before 1600, d 165(>), was 
also an excellent gem e-pamtei. Several of Fians’s 
sons were ai fists, notably Frans Hals, the 
youngor, who flomished fioin about 1637 to 1669. 

Halsbury, Hardinge Stanley Giffard, Earl 
of (1823-1921), bom in Condon, was called to 
the bar m 1850, became a Q C Solicitoi- 

general (1875), Cbnseivafive M P. for Launceston 
(1877), and Lord High Chancellor (1885, 1886-92, 
1S95-1905) Baron (1885), earl (1898), he led llio 
‘ Die-Hards ’ in defence of the Lords’ Veto (1911). 

Halyburton, Thomas (1674-1712), a Scottish 
divine, bom at Dupplin near Poitli, was from 
1700 minister of Ceies in Fife, and from 1710 
professor of Divinity at St Andrews. Among 
nis works are Natural Religion insufficient , The 
Great Concern of Salvation , and Ten Sermons 
preached at the Lord's Supper. The works, especi- 
ally the autobiographic memoir, of the * Holy 
Halyburton ’ were once very popular m Scot- 
land ; they were edited by Dr Burns (1835). 

Hamann, Johann Geo roe (1730-88), the ‘ Mngns 
of the North,’ was born at Konigsberg, and died 
at MUnster, having been in turn a student of phil- 
osophy, theology, and law, private tutor, mer- 
chant, tutor again, commercial traveller, student 
of literature and the ancient languages, clerk, and 
an excise official. His wntings are, like his life, 
desultory, but they influenced Jacobi, Herder, 
Goethe, and Jean Paul. Symbolical and oracular 
in style, they are rich in suggestive thought, 
encrusted with paradox and sarcasm, and bristle 
with literary allusions. See editions by Roth 
(1821-45) and Gildemeister (1857-73), and Lives 
by Poel (1874-76) and Claasen (1885). 

Hamerling, Robert, Austrian poet, was born at 


Kirch berg-aru-Walde, Lower Austria, 24th March 
1830, and became a teacher in the Trieste gym- 
nasium in 1855. Hut after eleven years, ill-health 
compelled him to retire. From that time until his 
death, 13th July 1889, he lived at Gratz, confined 
to bed, but writing poetiy busily. His lyric 
talent found expression m Smnen und Minnen 
(1860 ; 7th ed. 1886), Das Schwanenlied der Roman- 
tik (1862), Amor und Psyche (1882), and Blatter im 
Winds (1887). His best books aie three satirical 
epics — Ahasver m Rom (1866 ; 17th ed. 1889), Der 
Konig von Sion (1869), and Homunculus (1888). 
See Ids autobiographical Stationcn meiner Isbcns- 
pilgei schaft (1886), and Lehrjahre der Lube( Letters, 
&c., 1889) ; and Life by A Polzer (1889). 

Hamerton, Phii if Gilbert, writer on art, was 
born at Laneside, Oldham, the son of a solicitor 
at Shaw, lOlh September 1834 He began as 
an ait-cnlic by contributing to the Fine Arts 
Quarterly and Saturday Review, and published a 
\ ultimo of poems on The Isles of Loch Awe (1855), 
A Pamtei's Camp in the Highlands (1862), Etching 
and Etchers and Contemporaiy French Painteis 
(1808), and Painting m France after the Decline 
of Classicism (1869). From 1809 he edited the 
Portfolio. The Intellectual Life (1873) is letteis 
of ad vico addressed to liteiaiy aspirants and 
others ; Human Intercourse (1884) is a volume 
of essays on social subjects ; The Graphic Arts 
(18S2), finely illustrated, is a treatise on drawing, 
painting, and engraving ; Uinduape (1885), a 
supeibly-illustiated \olume, sets forth the influ- 
ence of natural landscape on man. Among his 
otlioi works are two Li\es of Turner (1878 and 
1889), Portfolio Papers (1889), French and English 
(1889), Man in Art (1893), The Mount (1897), and 
two no\els. He died at Boulogne-sur-Seme, 6th 
November 1894. See his A vtobiogwphy (1896). 

Hamilcar, next to Hannibal the greatest oi 
the Caithaginians, was in named Barca (Hebrew 
Bat ah) oi ‘Lightning.’ When a young man he 
came into prominence in the sixteenth year of tha 
First Punic War (247 b.c.). After lavaging the 
Italian coast, he landed in Sicily near Panormus, 
and seizing the stronghold of Ercte, with a 
small band of meieenaries, waged war for three 
yeai s against Romo. In 244-2 he occupied Mount 
Kiyx, and stood at bay against a Roman army. 
When at the close of ihe First Punic War (241) 
Sicily was yielded to Rome, the Carthaginian 
meiconanes revolted; but Hamilcar crushed out 
the rebellion Rltcr a ternble struggle m 238. 
His master-conception was to iedress tbe loss of 
Sicily by creating in Spain an infantry capable of 
coping with Roman legionaries. Entering Spain 
m 237, he in nine years built up a new dominion, 
but in 228 fell fighting against the Vettones. 
The conceptions of the gieat Hamilcar were 
earned out by Ins mightier son Hannibal. 

Hamilton, The Family of, believed to be of 
English origin, can be traced back to Walter Fitz- 
Gilbert, called Hamilton, who in 1296 held lands 
m Lanarkshire, swore fealty to Edward I., and in 
1314 held Botliwell Castle for the English. His 
surrender of it, with the English knights who 
had fled there from Bannockburn, was rewarded 
by Robert Bruce with knighthood and grants of 
lands m Clydesdale, West Lothian, and elsewhere. 
His grandson, Sir David of Hamilton of Cadzow, 
was the first to assume the surname of Hamilton. 
Sir James Hamilton of Cadzow in 1445 was created 
Lord Hamilton. Allied by marriage and descent 
to the Douglases, he follovved them m the begin- 
ning of their struggle with the crown, but for- 
sook them in 1454, and for reward got large 
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grants of their forfeited lands. After the death 
of his first wife he received in marriage the 
Princess Mary, eldest daughter of James II., 
formerly the wife of the attainted Earl of Arran. 
His only son by her, James, second Lord 
Hamilton (c. 1477-1529), was in 1503 made Earl 
of Arran, and was succeeded by the eldest son 
of his third wife (a niece of Cardinal Beaton), 
James, second Earl of Arran. The death of 
James V. in 1542 left only an infant a few 
days old between him and the throne. He 
was chosen regent and tutor to the yotong 
queen, and held these offices till 1554 He re- 
ceived in 1548, from Henry II. of France, a grant 
of the duchy of Ch&telherault His eldest son, 
James, third Earl of Arran (1530-1609), was pro- 
posed as the husband both of Queen Mary of 
Scotland and of Queen Elizabeth of England, 
but went mad in 1662. His father, the first Duke 
of Oh&telherault, dying m 1575, the second son, 
Lord John Hamilton (1532-1604), commondator 
of Arbroath, became virtual head of the house, 
and in 1599 was created Marquis of Hamilton. 
His son James, second Marquis (1589-1625), m 
1619 was created an English peer as Earl of Oam- 
bridga His son, James, third Marquis (1606-49), 
led an army of 6000 men to the support of 
Gustavus Adolphus in 1631-32, and later acted a 
conspicuous part in the contest between Charles 
I. and the Covenanters. Created in 1643 Duke 
of Hamilton, in 1648 he led a Scottish army 
into England, but was defeated by Cioinwell at 
Preston, and beheaded. His biother and suc- 
cessor, William (1616-51), in 1639 was created Earl 
of Lanark, and died of wounds received at Wor- 
cester. The duchy of Hamilton now devolved 
on the eldest daughter of the first Duke, Lady 
Anne (1636-1717), whose husband, Lord William 
Douglas, Earl of Selkirk (1635-94), was in 1G60 
created Duke of Hamilton for life. Their son 
James (1658-1712) was m 1698 created Duke of 
Hamilton, and in 1711 Duke of Brandon in Eng- 
land— a title challenged by the House of Lords. 
He fell in the famous duel with Lord Moliun. 
His grandson, James, the sixth duke, who manned 
the famous beauty, Elizabeth Gunning, was suc- 
ceeded in 1758 by Ins eldest son, James George, 
an infant of three years On the death of the 
Duke of Douglas in 1761, the male representation 
of the Angus branch of the Douglases, with the 
titles of Marquis of Douglas, Earl of Angus, &c , 
devolved on the Dukes of Hamilton as descen- 
dants of the Earl of Selkirk, third son of the 
first Marquis of Douglas. Dying in 1769, m Ins 
fifteenth year, James George, seventh Duke or 
Hamilton, was succeeded by his only brother, 
Douglas, who in 1782 took his seat in parliament 
as Duke of Brandon, the House of Lords being 
now satisfied that the Act of Union did not pio- 
hibit the crown from making a peer of Scotland 
a peer of Great Britain. Alfred Douglas Douglas- 
Hainilton, present and thirteenth Duke (born 6th 
March 1862), a descendant of the duke who was 
killed by Mohun, succeeded his distant kinsman 
in 1895. — Lord Claud Hamilton (o. 1543-1622), 
fourth son of the first Duke of Chfttelherault, 
was made commendator of the abbey of Paisley 
in 1558, and Lord Paisley in 1587. His descen- 
dants obtained successively the titles of Lord 
Abercom (1003), Earl of Abercorn (1606), Viscount 
Strabane (1701), Marquis of Abercorn (1790), and 
Duke of Abercorn (1868). On the death of the 
second Duke of Hamilton in 1651, the second Earl 
of Abercorn claimed the inale representation of 
the House of Hamilton ; and in, 1861 the second 
Marqnis and tenth Earl of Abercorn was served 


heir-male of the first Duke of CliAtellierault under 
orotest by the Duke of Hamilton. James, second 
Duke of Abercorn (1888-1918; succeeded 1885), 
was one of three peers who held peerages m 
Scotland, in Ireland, and in Great Britain.— A 
son of Anne, Duchess of Hamilton, was in 1688 
created Earl of Selkirk ; another in 1696 Earl of 
Orkney ; a fourth in 1697 Earl of Ruglen.— The 
Earls of Haddington are descended from a younger 
son of the ancestor of the Hamiltons. — Other 
titles conferred on members of the house were 
those of Lord Belhaven, Viscount Boyne, Baron 
Brancepeth, Viscount Clan boy, and Earl of Clan- 
brassil. See Gilbert Burnet’s Memoirs of James 
and William , Dukes of Hamilton (1677); Anderson's 
Memoiis of the House of Hamilton (1826); and the 
Hamilton MSS. (Historical MSS. Report, 1887). 

Hamilton, Alexander, American statesman, 
was born lltli January 1757 in the West Indian 
island of Nevis. When a student in New York he 
wrote a series of papers in defence of the rights 
of the colonies against Great Britain ; and on 
the outbreak of the war, as captain of artillery, 
he served in New York and New Jersey, and in 
1777 became Washington’s aide-de-camp. In 
1781, after a quarrel, Hamilton resigned his 
appointment; but he continued with the army 
and distinguished lnmself at Yorktown. The 
war ended, he betook himself to legal studies, 
and soon became one of the most eminent lawyers 
in New York; in 1782 he was returned to con- 
gress. In 1786 lie took the leading part in the 
convention at Annapolis, which prepared the way 
for the gieat convention that met at Philadelphia 
m 1787. In the same year ho conceived the series 
of essays afterwaids collected as The Federalist , 
and himself wrote fifty-one out of the eighty-five. 
On the establishment of the new government in 
1789, Hamilton was appointed secretary of the 
treasury. Under Ills management the publio 
credit, which had sunk to a state of utter pros- 
tration, was raised to the highest point, and 
altogether he showed himself a great financier. 
In 1795 he resigned his office, and resumed the 
practice of law, but was still constantly consulted 
by Washington. He was the actual leader of the 
Federal party until his death, and was foremost 
in the fierce party strife of 1801. His successful 
effort to thwart the ambition of his rival, Aaron 
Burr, involved hnn in a duel with him, 11 oil July 
1804. Hamilton was moi tally wounded, and died 
the next day. His influence is stamped on every 
page of the American constitution, and can be 
traced in those of S. Africa and Japan ; his works 
(ed. by his son 1851, by Lodge in 1885-1904) show 
vigour, learning, and maturity of intellect. See 
Lives by his son (1834-40), Morse, Shea, Lodge, 
Sumner, Hamilton (1910); and F. S. Oliver’s 
essay (1906). 

Hamilton, Count Anthony (c. 1646-1720), a 
cadet of the Abeicorn branch of the Hamiltons, 
was probably born at Roscrea, Tipperary. At 
twenty-one lie went to France, ana there got a 
captain’s commission ; in 1685 he was appointed 
governor of Limerick, and fought at the Boyne 
(1690) ; thereafter he lived at tne exiled court of 
St Germain-en-Laye. His writings are full of 
wit and talent, particularly his Contes de Fterie 
(1730-49; Eng. trans. 1760). For his Mbmires 
an Comte de Gramont, see Gramont. 

Hamilton, Elizabeth (1758-1816), author of 
The Cottagers ofGlenhurnie (1808), &c., wa> born at 
Belfast, and from 1804 lived at Edinburgh. 

Hamilton, Emma, Lady, was born Emily Lyon 
or ‘Hart,’ most likely at Ness, in Cheshire, 
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26th April 1765. Her girlhood was passed at 
Hawarden. She had had three places in London, 
had borne two children to a navy captain and a 
baronet, and had posed as Hygeia in a quack- 
doctor's ‘Temple of Health,' when in 1782 she 
accepted the protection of the Hon. Charles 
Greville (1749-1809), to exchange it m 1786 for 
that of his uncle, Sir William Hamilton (1730— 
1803, q.v.). After five years at Naples, in 1791 
she was married to the latter, and was admitted 
to the closest intimacy by Maria Caroline, queen 
of Feidmand I. Her ‘eminent services’ to the 
British fleet during 1796-98 in furnishing in- 
formation and procuring supplies were much 
overrated, where indeed not purely imaginary. 
Nelson had first met her in 1793 ; and gradually 
Platonic friendship ripened to guilty passion, 
until, four months alter the trio’s return to 
England, she gave birth to a daughtei (1801-81), 
‘our loved Horatia,' so Nelson writes other m a 
holograph letter to ‘ my own dear Wife, in my 
eyes and the face of Heaven.’ Her husband’s 
death, followed four years later by Nelson’s, loft 
Emma mistress of £2000 a year ; but by 1808 she 
was owing £18,000, and m 1813 was arrested for 
debt. Next year she fled to Calais, ami died 
15tli January 1815. Her loveliness lives in 
nearly fifty portiaits by Romney. See the spite- 
ful Memoirs of Lady Hamilton (1815 ; new ed. 1891), 
Jeaffreson’s lady Hamilton and Nelson (1888 ; new 
ed. 1897), and Lives by W. Sicliel (1905), J. T. H. 
Baily (1905), E. H. Moorhouse (1912). 

Hamilton, Sir Ian Standish Mon'ieith, Butish 
geneial, born of Scottish family in Corfu, 1853, 
entered the army 1873, served with distinction 
in Afghanistan (1878), Boer wars (1881, 1899-1901), 
and led (1915) the Gallipoli Expedition. G.C B., 
G C.M.G., he was Lieut, of the Tower (1918-20). 

Hamilton, James See Moray. 

Hamilton, James (1769-1 S29), born in London, 
intioduced in America (1815) and England a new 
system of learning languages, discaidmggiammar, 
and using instead a liteial woul foi word tiausla- 
tion, with interlinear text-books 

Hamilton, Janet, nte Thomson (1795-1873), 
‘Coatbridge poetess,’ was born m Shotts parish. 

Hamilton, Patrick, * the protomartyr of the 
Scottish Reformation,’ was the son of Sir Patrick 
Hamilton and Catherine Stowait, the illegitimate 
daughter of the Duke of Albany, second son of 
James II. Born about 1499 in the diocese of 
Glasgow, he took his M.A. at Paris in 1520, then 
proceeded to Louvain, and in 1528 was at St 
Andrews, whence, to escape troubles on the score 
of his Lutheranism, he returned to the Continent 
(1527). After a brief sUy at Wittenberg, hesettled 
for some months in Marburg, where he wroto (in 
Latin) a series of theological propositions known 
as ‘Patrick’s Places,’ propounding the main doc- 
trines of the Lutheran reformers. He retut ned 
that same autumn to Scotland, and married. 
Next year he was summoned to St Andrews by 
Archbishop Beaton, and on a renewed charge of 
heresy was burned before St Salvator's College, 
29th Feb. 1528. His death did more to extend 
the Reformation in Scotland than even his life 
could have done. See Life by Lorimer (1857). 

Hamilton, Thomas (1789-1842X author in 1827 
of Cyril Thornton , was a younger brother of Sir 
William Hamilton, studied three years at Glasgow 
University, served eight years in the army, joined 
Blackwood's staff, and died at Pisa. 

Hamilton, Walter Kerr (1808-69), from 1854 
the High Church Bishop of Salisbury, was bom 


in London and educated at Eton, Lalcliam (under 
Arnold), and Christ Church, Oxford. 

Hamilton, William (c. 1665-1761), of Gilbert 
field near Glasgow, a Scottish minor poet, the 
friend and correspondent of Allan Ramsay. 

Hamilton, William (1704-54), bom probably at 
his father’s estate of Bangour near Uphall, Lin- 
lithgowshire, contributed to Ramsay’s Tea-table 
Miscellany (1724) He joined in the Jacobite 
rising of the '45, and on its collapse escaped to 
Rouen, but was permitted to return in 1749 and 
to succeed to the family estate. He died at Lyons. 
The Hist collection of Ins poems was edited by 
Adam Smith in 1748 (fuller ed. 1760). One poem 
— ‘The Braes of Yarrow’— will never die. See 
Janies Paterson’s edition of the poems (1850). 

Hamilton, Sir William, grandson of the third 
Duke of Hamilton, was born 13th December 1730, 
and m 1758, after eleven years’ service m the 
Foot Guaids, mained a beautiful Pembrokeshiie 
heiress, with £5000 a year, who died m 1782. He 
was British ambassador at Naples 1764-1800, and 
in 1772 was made a knight ot the Bath. He took 
an acti\e part in the excavation of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii, and formed rare collections of an- 
tiquities, ono of them purchased m 1772 for the 
British Museum. Author of several sumptuous 
works — Antiquitcs fitirnsques, Giccques, et Romanies 
(176C-G7), Mount Vesuvius (1772), Campi Phlegrcet 
(1776-77), &c.— he died in London, 6th April 1803. 
Seo Hamilton (Emma). 

Hamilton, Sir Wiliiam, Scottish philosopher, 
was bom March 8, 1788, at Glasgow, where his 
father ami grandfather held the chairs of Anatomy 
and Botany ; m 1816 he made good his claim 
to the old baronetcy which the Covenanting 
heir lost in 1688 for refusing the oath of allegi- 
ance. After gaining high distinction at Glas- 
gow, he went in 1809 to Balhol College as Snell 
exlubitionci, and grac .ated m 1810. He was 
called to the Scottish bar m 1818, but had almost 
no practice; m 1820 he stood unsuccessfully 
for the chair of Moral Philosophy in Edinburgh ; 
m 1821 lie became professor ol Histoiy. In 1829 
he published in the Edinburgh Review a famous 
cutique of Cousin’s doctrine of the Infinite ; this 
ami other articles were collected m 1852 as Dis- 
cushions in Philosophy and Litcratui e. In 1836 he 
became professor of Logic and Metaphysics ; and 
on these subjects he lectured in alternate years 
till the end of his life, gathering around him en- 
thusiastic disciples. His lectures were published 
m 1859-61 by Mansel and Veitcli ; his principal 
work was Ins edition of Reid (1846 ; with notes 
1862), defending what he believed to be Reid’s 
sound philosophical doctrine of common sense. 
Ill-health diminished his power of work ; but he 
edited Dugald Stewart’s works in 1854-55, and 
was generally able with an assistant to perform 
the duties of his class till his death 6th May 1856. 
See Life by Veitcli (1869), short monographs by 
Veitcli (1882) and Monck (1881), and Setli 8 Scot- 
tish Philosophy (new ed. 1890). 

Hamilton, William Gerard (1729-96), entered 
parliament for Petorsfleld in 1755, and was 
known as ‘single-speech Hamilton,’ though his 
brilliant maidon effort had successors. 

Hamilton, Sir William Rowan, the inventor 
of Quaternions, born in Dublin, August 4, 1805, at 
fifteen had mastered all the ordinary university 
course, and commenced original investigations. 
In 1827 he was appointed professor of Astronomy 
at Dublin and Irish astronomer-royal ; in 1835 he 
was knighted. His earlier essays connected with 
caustics and contact of curves grew into the 
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Theory of Systems of Rays (1828 ; new ed. 1883), 
which helped to conlirm the Umlulatory Theory 
of Light. His General Method m Dynamics 
( Philos . Trans. 1834) produced a profound sensa- 
tion. He published many important, treatises 
and papers ; thus his memoir on Algebra as the 
Science of Pure Time was one of the first steps 
to his grand invontion of quaternions. On this 
subject he published in 1853 a large volume of 
Lectures; another was edited by his son the year 
after his death, which took place at Dunsmk 
Observatory, 2d September 1805. See Life by 
Graves (8 vols. 1882-89), with Addendum (J891). 

Hamlet, the doubtfully historical hero of 
Shakespeare's tragedy, first appeals in the legend 
of Amleth in the thud and fouith books of the 
12th century Latin histoiyof Denmark by Saxo 
Grammaticus. See woiks b> Himrock (Stuttg. 
1870), Latham (1872), Moltke (l.eip 1S81), Hansen 
(1887), Loening (Stuttg. 1893), Schick (1913-15). 

Hamley, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Edward Bru» e 
(1824-93), born at Bodmin, studied at Woolwich 
for the Royal Artillery, served in Ireland, Canada, 
and the Crimea, and was professor ot military 
education at the Staff College 1858-64, member of 
the Council of Military Education 1866-70, and 
commandant of the Staff College 1870-77. lie 
commanded the second division in the Egyptian 
campaign of 1882, and had a difference with 
Lord Wolseley over Tel-el-Kebir ; was created a 
K.C.M.G. in 1880, a K.C.B in 1882; and was 
Conservative M.P. for Birkenhead 1885-92. A 
contributor to Fraser's and Blackwood's from 1849, 
he was the author of Ixuly Ue's Widowhood 0854), 
The War in the Crimea (1855 ; 3d. ed 1891), 
The Operations of War (1866, the standard text- 
book), Voltaiie (1877), Shakespeare’s Funeral and 
other Papers (1889), and a dozen more works. See 
Life by Innes Shand (1895). 

Hamlin, Hannibal, born in Paris, Maine, 27th 
August 1809, practised law 1833-48, was Speaker 
of the Maine house of representatives, and was 
returned to congress in 1842 and 1844 He sat 
in the U S. senate as a Democrat 1848-57, when 
he was elected governor by the Republicans, 
having separated from his party over his anti- 
slavery opinions. In the same year, 1857, he re- 
signed to return to the senate ; and in 1861 
became vice-president under Lincoln He was m 
the senate again 1869-81 ; in 18S1-82 was minister 
to Spain ; and diod at 13angor, Maine, 4th July 
1891. See his Autobiography (1894) 

Hammer-Purgstall, Joseph, Freiherr von 
(1774-1856), orientalist, was born at Gratz, studied 
at Vienna, and was an interpreter at Constan- 
tinople 1799-1806 He was ennobled in 1835 on 
succeeding to the Stynan estatos of the Countess 
von Purgstall. He wrote on the Assassins, the 
Osmanli empire, several oriental dynasties, and 
Persian, Turkish, and Arab literature. See Life by 
Schlottmann (1857). 

Hammond, Henry, divine, was born at Chert- 
sey, August 18, 1605, and educated at Eton and 
Magdalen College, Oxford. In 1083 ho became 
rector of Penshurst, and in 1643 archdeacon of 
Chichester. His adhesion to Charles I. cost him 
his living ; yet he officiated as chaplain to the king 
till 1647, when he returned to Oxford, and was 
chosen sub*dean of Christchurch. Deprived by 
the parliamentary commissioners in 1648, he 
retired to Westwood in Worcestershire, where he 
died April 25, 1660. His celebrated Paraphrase 
and Annotations on the New Testament was pub- 
lished in 1653 (new ed. 1845); his works were 


collected in 1674-84. See Life by Bishop Pell 
ireflxed to Ins Miscellaneous Theological Works 
4 vols. ‘Anglo-Catholic Library,' 1847-50). 

Hampden, John, patriot, was the eldest son of 
William Hampden of Hampden, Bucks, by Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Sir Henry Cromwell and aunt 
ot Oliver Cromwell. Born, as is believed, in 
London in 1594, he entered Magdalen College, 
Oxford, in 1609, and in 1613 the Inner Temple, 
London. In 1621 he was returned by Gram- 
pound to parliament, and subsequently he sat for 
Wendover Although he was no orator, his judg- 
ment, veracity, and high character secured for 
him a leading position in the opposition party. 
In 1626 he helped to piepare the charges against 
Buckingham, next year, having refused to pay 
his pioportion of the general loan which Charles 
attempted to nuse on his own authority, he was 
imprisoned. His leading associates were Pym 
and Eliot. When Charles dissolved parliament 
in 1629, Hampden retired to his seat m Bucking- 
hamshue, and gave himself up to the life of a 
country gentleman. In 1634 Charles resorted to 
the impost ot slup-money, and in 1636 he extended 
it to inland places Hampden refused to pay his 
share, and in 1637 he was prosecuted before the 
Court of Exchequer. Seven of the twelve judges 
sided against him, but the prosecution made 
Hampden the most popular man m England. He 
was member tor Bucks both m the Short Parlia- 
ment and the Long, where he took part in almost 
all its leading transactions, especially those which 
ended m Strafford’s death. He had never any 
faith m the king, and when it seemed not impos- 
sible that Charles would be able to crush the 
liberties of his country, Hampden, like Cromwell, 
meditated self-exile to New England. He was 
one of the five members whose attempted seizure 
by Charles (1642) precipitated the Civil War. 
When hostilities broke out, Hampden subscribed 
£2000 to the public service, took a colonel’s com- 
mission, and raised a regiment of infantry for the 
Parliamentary army ; at Edgehill and Reading 
he exhibited personal bravery and generalship. 
On 18th June 1643, while endeavouring, on Chal- 
grove Field, to check a marauding force under 
Prince Rupert, he was wounded in the shoulder ; 
on the 24th he passed away at Thame. He was 
the most moderate, tactical, urbane, and single- 
minded of the leaders of the Long Parliament. 
See Lord Nugent’s Memorials of Hampden (1831 ; 
4th ed 1 856), Macaulay’s Edinburgh article thereon 
(1831), the Life in Forster’s British Statesmen 
(1837), and the History of S. R. Gardiner (q.v.) 

Hampden, Renn Dickson (1793-1868), born in 
Barbadoes, took a double first at Oxford in 
1818, and became a fellow and tutor of Oriel. 
His famous Bampton lectures on the Scholastic 
Philosophy (1882) raised a controversy that 
threatened to break up the Church of England; 
his appointments to the ptincipalship of St 
Mary’s Hall (1833), and to the chairs of Moral 
Philosophy (1834) and Divinity (1836), were de- 
nounced by the High Church party; and his 
elevation to the see of Hereford in 1847 was 
regarded as a death-blow to Trinitarian religion. 
Among his eighteen works are Work of Christ 
and the. Spirit (1847), Lectures on Moral Philosophy 
(1856), and Fathers of Greek Philosophy (1862). 
See Memorials by his daughter (1871). 

Hampden, Viscount. See Brand. 

Hampole. Richard Rolle (c. 1290-1349), the 
‘ Hermit of Hampole,’ near Doncaster, was born 
at Thornton in Yorkshire, and was sent to 
Oxford, but from nineteen devoted himself to 
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asceticism. He wrote religious books ami Eng- 
lished and expounded the Psalms in prose. His 
great work is The Pricke of Conscience ( Stimulus 
Conscientice ), a poem written both in English and 
in Latin, on the instability of life, death, purga- 
tory, doomsday, the pains of hell, and the joys 
of heaven (ed. by Morris, 1868). See monographs 
by 0. Horstmann (1896), D. Harford (1913). 

Hampton, Lord. See Pakinqton. 

Hampton, Wade (1764-1885), born m S. Caro- 
lina, seived in the revolutionary war, and in 
1813, now major-general, made an unsuccessful 
attempt to invade Canada. — Ills grandson, Wade 
(1818-1902), born in Columbia, in 1861 laised 
‘Hampton’s Legion.' As brigadier-general liecom- 
manded a cavalry force m 1862-63, was wounded 
at Gettysburg, received the command of Leo’s 
cavalry m 1864, and in 1865 seived m S. Carolina 
against Sheiman. He became state governor 
(1876), and was U S. senator (1878-91). 

Hancock, John (1737-93), born at Quincy, 
Mass., as president (1775-77) of the Continental 
Congress, flist signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

Hancock, Winfield Scott, general, was born 
near Philadelphia, 14th February 1824, studied 
at West Point, served through the Mexican war, 
and was captain when the civil war broke out. 
In 1861 he organised the army of the Potomac, 
was prominent at South Mountain, Antietam. 
and Fredericksburg, and in 1863 took command 
of the 2d corps. At Gettysburg he was m com- 
mand until Meade’s an ival ; and on 3d July was 
severely wounded. In 1864 lie was conspicuous 
in the battles of the Wilderness, Spottsyl vania, 
and Cold Harbor, and m 1864 was created 
brigadier-general, but was disabled foi active 
sen ice by a wound Democratic candidate for 
the piesidency in 1880, he was defeated by Gai- 
tteld. He died m New York, 9th Feb. 1886. See 
Livos by Junkin and Norton (1880), Goodrich 
(1880), his widow (1887), and Got). Walker (1890). 

Handel, George Frederick, was born at 
Halle, February 23, 1685. In 1697 his father, 
a smgeon, died, but bis education was caiefully 
continued, and in 1702 he enteied the university 
of Halle, and became organist of a church there; 
before this ho was well known as a musician 
In 1703 he went to ILunbuig and played in the 
oicliestra of the Opm a. In 1704 he pi od need 
his first Passion, and had a nearly fatal duel ; m 
January 1705 Almira, his first opera, was brought 
out, arid was followed by Neio, Flonndo, and 
Daphne. He also gave innutneiable lessons and 
wrote much harpsichord music. In 1706 he left 
Hamburg, m 1707 w<Sht to Italy, and produced 
Rodrigo at Florence, and Agrijopina at Venice 
In 1708.- His journey through Italy, one con- 
tinued triumphal progress, was finished in the 
middle of 1710. He returned to Hanover and was 
made Kapellmeister, and in 1710 visited London, 
where his opera, Rmahlo , was produced in Feb- 
ruary 1711, with prodigious success. At Hanover 
again till 1712, he then went back to London, 
and produced II Pastor Fido and Teseo. The 
spring of 1713 saw the Birthday Ode (his first 
composition to English words) and the Utrecht 
Te Deum. The operas of this year were Silla and 
Amadigi. The new king, George I., had been dis- 
eased at Handel’s long absence from Hanover ; 
ut Handel made his peace by the Water Music, 
written for a royal water-party, August 22, 1715. 
He received a pension of £200, which was after- 
wards increased to a permanent income of £600. 


In 1716, during a visit to Hanover, he wrote his 
second German Passion. In 1718-19 he wrote 
at the Duke of Chandos’s seat of Cannons near 
Edgware the twelve Chandos Anthems and two 
Te Deums, Esther , A cis and Galatea, and the 
first set of Lessons, containing the ‘Harmonious 
Blacksmith.’ In 1720 the Royal Academy of 
Music was founded, by subscription of £50,000, 
‘ to secure a constant supply of operas by Handel, 
to be performed under his direction ’ The Iiojai 
Academy Theatre opened m April 1720, and Han- 
del’s Radamisto was produced. Thirteen othei 
operas are spread over the next eight years 
— Muzw Scevola, Flortdante, Ottone, Flavio, Giulio 
Cesare, Tamerlano , Rodehnda, Sctpione, Alessandi o, 
Admeto, Riccardo, Siroe, 'lolomeo. When in 1727 
Geoige II. succeeded to the throne, Handel, 
natuialised the year befoie, as oouit composer 
composed Zadok the Priest for the coronation. 
In 1728 the Royal Academy of Music was at 
an end Handel and Heidegger then took the 
house on their own account, but the speculation 
was not successful, the quairels with the singers 
and rival composers were continual, and an 
opposition opera drove him, midst wornes and 
\e\ations, ultimately to Covent Gaiden, where, 
m partnership with Rich, he pi od need six new 
operas, Artodante, Alcma, Atalanta, GiusUno, 
Aimimo, Berenice. In Jure the opposition opera 
collapsed, but Handel’s losses had been so seM*re 
that ho was obliged to compound with his credi- 
tors. His health bioke down, and his mind was 
for a time disoideied A visit to Aix-la-Chapelle 
restored linn, ami by November he was back m 
London. Handel’s opera days were over. Tine, 
he wrote a few moie for his old partner Heidegger 
— Faramondo, Seise, Jmeneo, and Deidamm ; but 
he now began the composition of the oratorios 
winch ha\e rendeied hnn immortal Esther had 
been composed befoie 1720, Deborah and Athalia 
in 1733, Alexander's J . ast m 1786, in the very 
thick of Ins opeia squabbles. Then came the 
luneial anthem for Queen Caroline (1737). Saul 
was pioduced early in 1739; hiael in Egypt 
followed in three months ; then the Ode for St 
Cecilia's Day, November 1739, and UAllegio, 
Febiuary 1740. The Messiah was produced in 
Dublin, Apnl 13, 3742. At London he produced 
Samson. In 1743 his health again broke down, 
and m 1751 lie was at Cheltenham drinking its 
wateis. From 1744 to 1750 oratorio followed 
oratorio The Dettingen Te Deim and an anthem 
were followed by Joseph, Semele, Belshazzar, Her- 
cules, The Occasional Oratorio, Judas Maccabieus, 
Alexander Jialus, Joshua, Solomon, Susanna, and 
Theodora. His great organ performances weie 
very popular, and he composed for all occasions, 
so that at his death he had £2500 in the funds. 
In 1750 he wrote Jephthah, his last oratorio lu 
1752 he was couched unsuccessfully tor cata- 
ract ; and henceforward, with some slight glim- 
mering, he was virtually blind. He died April 
14, 1769, and was buried in Poet’s Corner, West- 
minster Abbey. See Lives by Mainwaring (1770), 
Chrysander (Leip. vols. i.-iii. 1858-67), Rockstio 
(1883), David (Par. 1884), Streatfeild (1909), and 
Romain Holland (trans 1916). Triennial Handel 
Festivals at the Crystal Palace date from 1859. 

Hanna, William, D.D. (1808-82), the son of a 
theological professor at Belfast, was educated at 
the universities of Glasgow and Edinburgh, and 
ordained in 1835 to East Kilbride. He came out 
at the Disruption, and became in 1860 colleague 
to Dr Guthrie in Edinburgh He resigned nis 
church through ill-healtli in 1866. Among his 
works were Memoirs of Dr Chalmers , his father-in* 
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tow (5 vols. 1849-68), Our Lord’s Life on Earth 
(1869), and Letters o/Erskine o/Linlathen (1877-78). 

Hannay, James, born at Dumfries, 17th Feb. 
1827, after five years In the navy, was dismissed 
at eighteen by a court-martial sentence, after- 
wards quashed as irregular. He edited the Edin- 
burgh Courant 1860-64, and from 1868 was British 
consul at Barcelona, where he died 3d Jan. 1873. 
Of his novels the best are Singleton Fontenoy 
(I860) and Eustace Conyers (1865). His Lectures on 
Satire and Satirists (1854) and Essays fron} the 
Quarterly (1861) show wide knowledge and tine 
literary sense. Other works were Three Hundred 
Years of a Noivnan [the Gurney] House (1860) and 
Studies on Thackeray (1869). See Bookman for 
February and March 1893. 

Hannibal (‘ the grace of Baal ’) was born in 
247 Bt\, the son of the Carthaginian general 
Haimlcar Barca; m his ninth year his father 
bade linn swear eternal enmity to Rome. He 
served in Spam under Hahnlcar and Has- 
drubal; and in 221-219 as general reduced all 
Spam up to the Ebro, with the exception of 
the Greek colony of Saguntum. That town fell 
in 218, and the Second Punic war began. In 218 
he left New Carthage with 90,000 foot, 12,000 
horse, and 37 elephants, crossed the Pyrenees, 
gained the Rhone, defeated the Gauls, and 
crossed the Alps in fifteen days, in the face of 
almost insuperable obstacles. His tioops, rented 
under African and Spanish suns, perished m 
thousands amid ice and snow. On the Italian 
side, he had but 20,000 foot and 6000 horse ; but 
he overcame the Taunni, forced Ligurian and 
Celtic tribes to serve in his army, and at the 
Ticinus drove back the Romans under Scipio. 
The first great battle was fought in the plain of 
the Trebia, when the 40,000 men of the Roman 
consular army were either cut to pieces or scat- 
tered in flight. Wintering m the valley of the 
Po, in spring Hannibal crossed the Apennines, 
wasted Etruria with lire and sword, and marched 
towards Rome. He awaited the consul Flaminius 
by the Lake Trasnnene, where he inflicted on 
hun a crushing defeat ; the Roman army was 
annihilated. Passing through Apulia and Cam- 
pania, he wintered at Gerontmin, and in the 
spring at Caimse on the Aufidus utterly destroyed 
another Roman army of 80,000 men. The battle 
became a butchery ; 60,000 lay dead on the field, 
and nearly 20,000 were taken prisoners ; him- 
self he lost but 5700 men. But after Cannse 
the tide turned. His niggardly countrymen 
denied him necessary support. As Ins veterans 
were lost to him he had no means of filling their 
places, while the Romans could put army after 
army into the field. But through the long years 
during which he maintained a hopeless struggle 
m Italy he was never defeated. He spent the 
winter of 2IC-2I5 at Capua, where liis men grew 
demoralised by luxurious living. When he again 
took the field the Romans wisely avoided a 
pitched battle, though the Carthaginians overran 
Italy, took towns, and gained minor victories. 
But Capua fell in 210. In 207 his brother Has- 
d rubai, marching from Spain to his aid, was 
defeated and slain at the Metaurus by the consul 
Nero. For four years Hannibal stood at bay in 
the hill-country of Bruttuun, till in 202 he was 
recalled to Africa to repel the Roman invasion. 
In the same year he met Scipio at Zama; his 
raw levies fled, his veterans were cut to pieces, 
and Carthage was at the meicy of Rome. So 
ended the Second Punic war. Peace being made, 
Hannibal turned his genius to political reforms, 


but raised such virulent opposition that, a 
voluntary exile, he betook himself to the court 
of Antiochus at Ephesus, then to that of Prusias, 
king of Bithyma. The Romans again demanding 
his surrender, he took poison, and died at Libyssa 
about the year 183. See Bosworth Smith’s Car- 
thage (1879), Hennebert’s Annibal (1870-92), and 
Lives by Dodge (1891) and W. O’C. Morris (1897). 

Hannington, James, born 8d Sept. 1847 at 
Hurstpierpomt, studied at Oxford, and in 1882, 
after a seven veal's’ curacy m his native parish, 
went out to Uganda under the Church Mission- 
ary Society. Fever and dysentery forced him to 
return to England ; but lie was in June 1884 
consecrated first Bishop of Eastern Equatorial 
Africa, and in Jan. 1885 came to Mombasa. In 
July he started thence for Uganda, where he was 
slain by King Mwanga, 29th Oct. 1885. See Life 
by Dawson (1887) and his Last Journids (1888). 

Hanno, a Carthaginian, undertook between 570 
and 470 b.c. a voyage along the west coast of 
Africa. He founded colonies, and reached Cape 
Nun or the Bight of Benin We have a Greek 
translation of his Periplus. See monographs by 
Mer (Par. 1885) and Fischer (Leip. 1893) 

Hanotaux, Gabriel, born atBeaurevoir, Aisne, 
19th Nov. 18 r >3, held minor government oftices, 
and in 1892-98 was twice foreign mimstei. An 
Academician 0897), lie has written Jticheluu , 
Jeanne d’ Arc, Ac , and a gieal history of Contem- 
porary France (trans. 1904 et seq.) 

Hanoteau, Hector (1823-90), French land- 
scape and genre painter, born at JDecize (Nifevre). 

Hansard, Luke (1752-1828), came from Norwich 
to London, and entered the office of Hughes, 
printer to the House of Commons, becoming 
acting manager in 1774, and in 1798 succeeding 
as sole proprietor of the business. He and his 
descendants printed the parliamentary reports 
from 1774 to 1889; and Cobbett’s Parliamentary 
Histomj 1066-1800 was continued from 1806 by his 
son and successors. See Memoir (1829). 

Hansemann, David Justus Ludwio (1790- 
1864), a Prussian Liberal statesman and banker. 

Hansom, Joseph Aloysius (1803-82), a Roman 
Catholic architect, the inventor in 1834 of the 
‘Patent Safety (Hansom) Cab’ which brought 
him £300, was born at York, and died in London. 

Hansteen, Christoph (1784-1873), Norwegian 
astronomer, was bom and died at Christiania. In 
1814 he became professor of Mathematics there, 
in 1819 published his Investigations into Terrestrial 
Magnetism , and in 1821 discovered the ‘law of 
magnetic force.’ He made a scientific journey 
to Eastern Siberia in 1828-30, and wrote on as- 
tronomy, mechanics, and geometry. 

Hanway, Jonas (1712-86), traveller and philan- 
thropist, was born at Portsmouth. Apprenticed 
at seventeen to a Lisbon merchant, he afterwards 
traded at St Petersbmg, and in 1748-50 travelled 
through Russia and Persia. He published an ac- 
count of his travels in 1753, ana spent the rest 
of his life mostly in London as a navy victual- 
ling commissioner from 1762 to 1788. He was 
an unwearying fnend to chimney-sweeps, pauper 
infants, and unfortunates, and advocated solitary 
confinement for prisoners and milder punish- 
ments. The author of seventy-four works, he 
attempted to write down the giving of vails, and 
was the first Englishman to carry an umbrella. 
His attack on tea-drinking was met by Dr John- 
son. See Life by Pugh (1787) and Austin Dobson’s 
Eighteenth Century Vignettes (1892). 

Hapsburg, or Habsburo, House of, the Aus- 
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fcrian imperial family, is named from the castle of 
Habsburg, or Habichtsburg (‘Hawk’s Castle'), 
on the Aar, in the Swiss canton of Aargau. The 
founder of the family was Albert, Count of Haps- 
burg in 1153. Under him and his son, Rudolf I., 
the family became one of the most powetful in 
Swabia. Rudolf III. (Rudolf I. of Austria), who 
was elected emperor (1278), by wresting Upper 
and Lower Austria, Styna, and Carmola from 
Ottocar of Bohemia, greatly increased the power 
of his family. Cannthia and the Tyrol were 
added m 1836-64. From 1440 to 1806 the Haps- 
burgs almost uninterruptedly wore the unpenal 
crown ; thereafter, till exiled in 1918, they woie 
that of Austria. The original family possessions 
were absorbed by the Swiss confederated cantons 
(1886-1474). See Coxe’s House of Austria (1807) ; 
German works by Prince Lichnowski (1836-44), 
Schulte (1887), Weihrich (1893); and H. W 
Steed's Hapshuig Monarchy (4th ed. 1919). 

Haraucourt, 'Edmond, French poet, bom in 
1857 at Bourmont (Haute- Marne). Dnector of 
the Mus6e de Cluny, he wrote dramatic poems, 
novels, <Stc. 

Haroourt, Sir William Vernon (1827-1904; 
kt. 1878), second son of the Rev. W. V. Harconrt 
of Nuneham Park, Oxfordshire, was bom in York, 
and graduated from Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in 1851. Called to the bar in 1854, Q 0 in I860, 
he acquired distinction by lus contributions to 
the Saturday Review, and by his letters in the 
Times signed ‘ Historicus,’ and collected in 1863. 
Liberal M. P. for the city of Oxford (1868), m 
1869 he was elected professor of International 
Law at Cambridge ; in 1873-74 he was Solicitor- 
general ; in 1880 he became Home Secretary. De- 
feated at Oxfoid, he was returned for Derby. In 
1885 he went out of office with Gladstone, but 
returned with him for six months in 1886, when 
he was Chancellor of the Exchequer— an office ho 
resumed in 1892 On Gladstone’s retirement in 
1893 Sir William became leader of the Lower 
House. His principal woikwas the revision of 
the death duties and his 1894 budget. In 1895 
he was defeated at Derby (as champion of local 
option), but was returned for West Monmouth. 
His lukewarm suppoit of Ins chief led to Lon l 
Rosebery’s lesigiiatiou m 1896. After a crusade 
against Ritualism in 1S9S, lie resigned the Liberal 
leadership, remaining a private member of the 
party. His second wife (1870) was Motley’s 
daughter Elizabeth (1841-1928). See Gai diner’s 
Life (1923).— His son, Lewis Vernon (1863-1922) 
Viscount (1910), was first Commissioner of Works 
1906-10, 1915-16; Colonial Secretary, 1910-15. 

Harden, Maximilian (1861-1927), German jour- 
nalist, born at Berlin, founded (1892) and edited 
the weekly Die Zukuiift (suppressed July 1917). 
He exposed the Eulenburg-Moltke com t scandals, 
A fearless critic with a powerful pen, lie was 
silenced and called up as an army clerk in 1917. 

Hardenberg, Heinrich von. See Novams. 

Hardenberg. Karl August, Prince von (1750- 
1822), bornatEssenroda in Hanover, after holding 
appointments m Hanover, Brunswick, Ansbach, 
and Baireuth, on Baireuth’s union to Prussia in 
1791 became a Prussian minister, and in 1803 first 
Prussian minister. His policy was to preserve 
neutrality in the war between France and Britain ; 
but in 1806, under Napoleon’s influence, he was 
dismissed. In 1810 he was appointed Chancellor, 
and addressed himself to the task of completing 
the reforms begun by Stem. In the war of 
liberation he played a prominent part, and after 
the treaty of Paris (June 1814) was made a prince. 


He took part in the congress of Vienna, and in 
the treaties of Paris (1815). He leorganised the 
council of state (1817), of which he was appointed 
president, and drew up the new Prussian system 
of imposts. To Hardenberg (with Stem) Prussia 
owed the improvements in Tier army system, the 
abolition of serfdom and the privileges of the 
nobles, the encouragement of municipalities, and 
the reform of education. See Life by Ranke(1877). 

Hardicanute (e. 1019-42), king of England, son 
of Canute by Emma, at whose death (1035) the 
throne was given to Harold, an elder son. Wessex, 
however, was reserved for Hardicanute, who was 
elected king of England on Harold’s death (1040). 
He only leigned two years, but had time to pro- 
voke the discontent of his subjects by imposing 
a very heavy danegeld. 

Hardie, Charles Martin (1858-1916), painter, 
born at East Linton, came to Edinburgh in 1875 ; 
and was elected A. R S A. m 1886, K S.A. m 1895. 

Hardio, J Km R (1856-1915), labour and socialist 
lead ei, bom m Scotland, was a miner near Cum- 
nock, an Iud Labour M.P. 1892-95. 1900-15. 

Harding, John. See Hakdyng. 

Harding, Stephen, born at Shei borne in Dor- 
set, from 1110 to 1133 was the third abbot of 
Citeaux, and endeavoured to restore the Benedic- 
tine lule to its ongmal simplicity. He died 28th 
March 1 134, and was canonised. 

Harding, Warren Gamaiiel, born, a doctor’s 
son, at Corsica, Ohio, in 1865, became a journalist, 
a uewspaper-ownei, senator (1900-4) and Lieut - 
governor (1904-6) of Ohio, senator (1915) and 
President (Republican : elected Nov. 1920) of the 
United States He died 2d August 1923. 

Hardinge, Henry Hardinge, Viscount (1785- 
1856), Governor-general of India, was born at 
Wrotham, Kent. Gazetted an ensign m 1798, he 
served through the Penh ular war, being wounded 
at Vnniera and Vittoria. From 1809 to 1813 he 
was deputy-quartenuaster-geneial of the Portu- 
guese aimy. Aftei Napoleon’s escape from Elba, 
Hardinge was appointed commissioner at the 
Prussian headquaiters, and v as severely wounded 
at Ligny. From 1820 to 1844 lie took an active 
share in parliamentary life, being Secretary of 
War under Wellington in 1828, and afterwards 
Chief Secretary for Ii eland. In 1844 lie was 
appointed Governor-general of India During the 
first Sikh war he was present at the battles of 
Mudki, Firozshah, and Sobraon as second in 
command to Lord Gough. After the peace of 
Lahore (1846) he was cieated a uscomit, and 
granted a pension of £5000 by the East India 
Company, as well as one of £3000 for three h\es 
by parliament. Returning m 1848, he succeeded 
(1852) Wellington ns commander-in-chief, and m 
1855 was made tiold-marshal. See Life by his 
son (1891), whose second son, Charles, Baron 
Hardinge of Penrhurst (b. 1858), was Viceroy 
of India, 1910-16, Poimanent Under-seoietary for 
Foreign Affairs, ambassador m Paris, 1920-22. 

HardOUin, Jean (1646-1729), bom at Quunper, 
entered the Jesuit order, and from 1683 was 
librarian of the College de Louis le Gtaud in 
Paris. He maintained that the entire body of 
classical literature, with the exception of Cicero, 
Pliny’s Natural History, Virgil’s Georgies, Horace’s 
Satires and Epistles, Horner’s Iliad, and Herodo- 
tus, was spurious, and had been written by the 
monks of the 13th century. He rejected all the 
reputed remains of ancient art ; he even extended 
his scepticism to the Sepfcuagint version of the 
Old Testament, and to the Greek text of the 
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New, the original language of which he held to 
have been Latin ! Besides this, he condemned 
as apocryphal all councils of the church anterior 
to the Council of Trent. Yet Hardouin was a 
scholar of real attainments, and most of his 
works possess historical and critical value, par- 
ticularly his edition of Pliny (1689). Valuable 
also are his CoUectio Concilionim (1715), a com- 
mentary on the New Testament, and several 
volumes on numismatics and chronology. 

Hardwlok, Philip (1702-1870), a London archi- 
tect, like his father Thomas (1752-1829). 

Hardy, Alexandre («. 1570-1631), dramatist, 
born in Paris, from 1600 wrote for the Thtotio 
du Marais from five to seven hundred pieces, 
of which but forty-one are extant. They weio 
modelled on Spanish examples, from their merits 
down to their bombast aim entangled plot Tho 
best is Mariamne. See study by Rigal (1S90). 

Hardy, Gathorne. See Cranbrook. 

Hardy, Thomas (1752-1832), a Radical London 
bootmaker, bom at Larbert, Stirlingshire, founded 
in 1792 the Corresponding Society, and m 1794 
was acquitted of high-treason. 

Hardy, Thomas, novelist and poet, was born 
at Upper Bockhampton m Dorsetshire, June 2, 
1840. He first practised as an architect, in 1863 
gaining the prize and medal of the Institute of 
British Architects. His first published woik 
was an essay in Chcnribeis's Journal (1865)— to 
which he contributed a poem sixty years later. 
HiS intention was now to become an art-critic, 
but the experiment of a not wholly unsuccessful 
novel, Desperate Remedies (1871 ; new ed. 1889), 
shaped his destiny otherwise. Under the Green- 
wood Tree (1872) and A Pair of Blue Eyes (1873) 
preceded his first great work, Far from the Mad- 
ding Crowd (1874). It was followed by The Hand 
of Ethelberta (1876), The Return of the Native (1878), 
77ie Trumpet-Major (1880), A Laodicean (1881), 
Two on a Tower (1882), The Mayor of Casterbndge 
(1886), A Group of Noble Dames (1891), Tess of the 
D' Urbervilles (1891), Jude the Obscure (1895), The 
WeU-beloved (1897), Wessex Poems (1899), The 
Dynasts (a Napoleonic epic-drama, 1904-8), and 
collections of lyrics, Ac. He married in 1874, 
and again 1914. O.M. (1910), last of the great 
Victorians, he died Jan. 11, 1928. His ashes lie 
in Westminster Abbey, his heart in Wessex. See 
stndies by L. Abercrombie (1912), H. C. Duffin 
(1916), Mrs Hardy (1928), S. C. Chew (1928). 

Hardy, Sir Thomas Duffus (1804-78 , kt. 1870), 
palaeogiapher, born at Port Royal, Jamaica, in 
1819 entered the Record Office in the Towei, and 
quickly became an expert in reading ancient MSS. 
His earliest writings — illustiating the reign of 
King John— appealed in Aichceologia and the 
Excerpta Histonca. In 1861 he became deputy- 
keeper of the Public Records. He edited Close 
Rolls , Patent Rolls , Norman Rolls , and Charter Rolls 
(1833-44); William of Malmesbury (1840); Cata- 
logue of Lord Chancellors. Keepers of Greet Seal, 
Ac. (1843); Modus tenenai Parliamentum (1846) ; 
Syllabus of Rymer’s Fcedera (1869-85), Ac.— His 
brother, Sir William Hardy (1 807-87), succeeded 
him as deputy-keeper, edited Jehan de Waunn’s 
Ckroniques et Anchiennes Istories de la Grant 
Jiretaigne( 1864-84), and translated vols. i. and if. 

Hardy, Sir Thomas Masterman, G C B. (3769- 
1839), an admirAl associated from 1796 with Nel- 
son, was bom at Portisham, Dorset, and from 
1834 was governor of Greenwich Hospital. See 
Life by Broadley and Bartelot (1909). 

Hardyng, John (1878 -c. 1466), a rhyming 


chronicler, in 1390 entered the household of 
Harry Percy, ‘Hotspur,’ whom he saw fall on 
Shrewsbury Field in 1408. Pardoned for his 
treason, he became constable of Warkwortll 
Castle, fought at Aglncourt, and served the 
crown m confidential missions to Scotland. His 
chronicle, composed in limping stanzas, and 
treating the history of England from the earliest 
times down to Henry VI. 's flight into Scotland, 
he rewrote and presented to Edward IV. just 
after his accession. It is poor history and 
poorer poetry, but the account of the Agincourt 
campaign has the interest of the eye-witness 
Richard Grafton continued it down to Henry 
VIII. See edition by Sir Henry Ellis (1812). 

Hare, Sir John (1844-1021 ; kt. 1907), come- 
dian and manager, born in London, came out 
in 1865, retired m 1908, but leappeared in 1917. 

Hare, Julius Charles, a leader of the Broad 
Church party, was born near Vicenza m Italy, 
September 13, 1795. From the Charterhouse he 
passed in 1812 to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he became a fellow in 1818, and in 1822 
classical lecturer. He took orders in 1826, and 
succeeded his uncle in the rich family living 
of Hurstmonceaux, Sussex, in 1882 ; in 1844 mar- 
ried Frederick Maurice’s sister; became Arch- 
deacon of Lewes in 1840, and in 1853 chaplain 
to tho Queen ; and died January 23, 1855. His 
annual charges awakened Englishmen to the fact 
that they had much to learn in theology from 
Germany. In 1820 he translated Fouqu6’s Sin- 
tram ;nn 1827 he, with his brother Augustus, 
published anonymously Guesses at Truth His 
next woik was the translation of Niebuhr’s 
History of Rome (1828-32) m collaboration with 
Tlurlwall, and his own Vindication of Niebuhr's 
History (1829). The Victory of Faith (1840) and 
The Mission of the Comforter (1846) are sermons. 
In 1848 he published with a Life the Remains 
of John Sterling , to which Carlyle’s masterpiece 
was meant to be a corrective. Other books are 
Parish Sermons (1841-49) and a Vindication of 
Luther (1854.) — His elder brother, Augustus 
William Hare, was born m Rome, 17th Nov. 
1792, and educated at Winchester and New Col- 
lege, Oxford Ho becamo a fellow and tutor, 
and in 1829 rector of Alton Baines near Devizes ; 
in 1829 married the gifted Maria Leycester (1798- 
1870); but died prematurely at Rome, 18th Feb. 
1834. Besides Ins share m tho Guesses at Truths 
he left fifty -six sermons (1837). — A nephew, 
Augustus John Cutiibert II are (1834-1008), born 
in Rome and educated at Harrow and Univeisity 
College, Oxford, wrote the famous and often re* 
printed Walks in Rome (1871), Wanderings m 
Spam (1873), Days near Rome (1875), Cities of 
Northern and Centred Italy (1876), Walks in Ij>ndon 
(1878 ; new ed. 1894), Cities of Southern Italy and 
Sicily (1883), Sussex (1894), Ac. Other works are 
Ins delightful biography of Maria Hare, Memonals 
of a Quiet Life (1872-76), Life and Letteis of 
Baroness Bunsen (1879), Two Noble Lives (1894), 
and The Gurneys of Earlham (1895). Bee his 
Autobiography (6 vols. 1896-1900). 

*Hare, Robert (1781-1858), scientist, born in 
Philadelphia, was professor of Chemistry there 
1818-47. In 1801 he described his oxyhydrogen 
blowpipe, in 1816 invented the calorimotor, a gal- 
vanic apparatus ; and he devised a new voltaic pile. 
He published Spiritualism demonstrated (1855) 
Hargraves, Edmund Hammond (1815-91), born 
at Gosport, went out as a youth to Australia, 
Attracted to the Californian gold-diggings in 1849, 
he was led by the similarity in geological forma- 
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fcion to suspect that gold would be found in 
Australia also. On his return he justified his 
surmise by discovering gold on the Blue Hills, 
N.S.W., in 1851, was appointed commissioner of 
crown lands, and received a government reward 
of £10,000. In 1855, a year after Ins return to 
England, he published Austutlm and i ts Goldfields. 

Hargreaves, James, born piolnbly at Black- 
burn about 1745, was an illiterate weaver and 
carpenter of Standhill near that town. In 1700 
he invented a carding-machine, and about 17G4 
the spinnmg-jenny. But his fellow-spinners, pre- 
judiced against machinery, broke into his house 
and destroyed his frame (17b8). He removed to 
Nottingham, where he erected a spinning-mill, 
but his patent proved invalid. Haigreaves con- 
tinued to carry on business as a yam manufac- 
turer till his death on 22d Apnl 1778. See 
Espinasse's Lancashire Woithics (1874). 

Harlng.GEORQ Wilhelm Heinrich, ‘Wilibald 
Alexis ’ (1797-1884), born at Breslau, wrote the his- 
torical romance WaUadimr (1823-24), piofossodly 
as by Sir Walter Scott, a ftaud that led to its tians- 
lation into several languages (into English, very 
freely, by De Quincey, 1824). It was followed by 
Die Geachteten (1825), Schloss Avalon (1827), books 
of travel, sketches, dramas, &c. 

Harington. See Harrington. 

Hariri (‘Silk-merchant’), the name by which 
the Arabic writer Abu Mohammed al Kasim jbn 
Ali (1054-1121) is known. He was born and 
died at Basra, and, besides woiks on Aiabic 
grammar, syntax, &c r , wroto Makamat (Literary 
Gatherings), a collection of witty lhymed tales 
of adventure. See the edition by Silvestre de Sacy 
1822, 1847-58). 'translations are by Pies ton 
partial, 1850), Chenery and Stomgass (1867-98) 

Harlamoff, Alexis, Russian artist, bom at Sara- 
toff m 1844, became a member of the St Peters- 
burg Acadomy in 1869, and afterwards settled in 
Paris. 

Harless, Gottlieb Christoph Adoi.f von 
(1806-79), Lutheran theologian, born at Nmem- 
berg, became piofessor of Theology at Erlangen 
in 1836, and at Leipzig in 1845, comt preacher 
at Dresden in 1850, and m 1852 president ot the 
Munich consistory. His chief woiks (strongly 
orthodox) were Theologische. Encfixlojmdie (1837) 
and Chmstltehc Ethik (1842 ; Eng. trails. 1868). 
See his Autobiography (1873-75). 

Harley, Robert, Earl of Oxford, the son of 
Sir Edward Harley, born in London, 5th December 
1661, entered the Inner Temple in 1082, and the 
House of Commons as a Whig in 1689 ; in 1701 he 
was elected Speaker, and in 1704 became also 
Secretary of State. fJhoitly after he began to 
intrigue with the Tories, and he found a most 
useful ally in his cousin, Abigail Hill (Mis 
Masham). In 1708 the conviction of his .secretary 
for treasonable correspondence with France caused 
Harley to resign office ; he then set to work to 
undermine the power of the Whigs, and in 1710 
Godolphin was dismissed, and Hailey made Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and head of the govern- 
ment. In 1711 a French priest and spy calling 
himself the Marquis de Giuscard was brought 
before the council, and suddenly stabbed Harley 
with a penknife. On his recovery he was made 
Earl of Oxford and Moi timer, a K.G., and Lord 
High Treasurer. The principal act of Harley’s 
administration was the treaty of Utrecht. But 
his popularity was already on the wane • his 
friendship with Bolmgbroke had turned to bitter 
hatred, and Mrs Masham sided with Bolingbroke. 


In July 1714 he was dismissed from office, in July 
1715 ^ent to tho Tower, but aftei two yeais was 
acquitted by the P6ers. He spent the remamdei of 
his life m retirement, tho fnend of men of letters, 
and founder of the Harleian collection in the 
British Museum. He died in London, May 21, 1724. 

Harlow, Georoe Henry (1787-1819), a London 
historical and portrait painter. 

Harman, Thomas, a Kentish gentleman who in 
1566 wrote an early work upon vagrants. 

Harmodlus and Aristogeiton, two Athenians 
strongly attached to each othei, who in 514 b c. 
mui dei ed Hipparchus, younger brother of tho 
4 tyrant ’ Hippias. They meant to kill Hippias 
also, but Harmodius was cut down, whilst Aus- 
togeiton, who fled, was taken and executed. 
{Subsequently they were regaided as patriotic 
maityrs, and received divine honouis. 

Harmsworth, Alfred C. W. See Nortucliffe. 
Of Ins younger brotheis, Harold, tiist Viscount 
Uotheimeie(6. 1868 : ci. 1919), and Sir Hildebrand 
also acquired newspapers ; Cecil (b. 1869) and Sir 
Leicostoi (5. 1870) became Liberal M.P.’s. 

Harnack, Thiodosius (1817-89), Lutheran 
theologian, born at St Peteisburg, was professor 
of Theology at Dorpat (1848-53), next (till 1866)at 
Erlangen, and again at Dorpat (until 1873). His 
principal works were a Practical Theology and a 
work on Luther’s Smaller Catechism. —His son, 
Adolf, boin 7th May 1851 at Doipat, became a 
professor at Leipzig (1876), Giessen (1879), Mar- 
biu g (1886), and Berlin (1889) His duel writings 
aieon Gnosticism (1873), Ignatius (1878), Monas- 
ticisin (2d ed. 1882), History of Doqvia (1886-90; 
lians 1894-99), Outlines of the History of Dogma 
(trails. 1893), Christianity and History (trails. 1896), 
What is Christianity 9 (trans 1901), The Expansion 
of Chi ist tan it y(ti ans 1905), New Testament Studies 
(tians. 1907-12), and books on the history of old 
Christian literatuio am. a history of the Berlin 
Academy. From 1893 the oithodox suspected 
him of heresy on account of Ins criticism of the 
Apostles’Cieed. In 1905 he was made keepei of the 
Royal Library, Berlin. He w-as ennobled in 1914. 

Harness, Willi \m (1790-1869), from 1826 a 
London clergyman, ftlmkespeare’seditoi and biog- 
rapher, and the fnend ot Byion and Miss Mitford 

Harold I., * Haiefoot,’ king of England, was the 
younger of Canute’s two sons by Ins fust wife, 
Alfgiva. On Canute’s death (1035) the witan 
gave Harold the provinces noith of the Thames, 
and Wessex to Canute’s second w ife, Emma, for 
her son Hardicanute But in 1037 Wessex sub- 
mitted to Haiold. He died 17th Maich 1040 

Harold II , last of the native English kings, 
was tho second son of Karl Godwin, and was 
bom about 1022. By 1045 lie was Earl of 
East Anglia, and in 1053 succeeded to Ins father’s 
earldom of Wessex Henceforward lie was the 
right hand of King Edward the Confessor, and 
he directed the affairs of the kingdom with un- 
usual gentleness and vigour His brothei Tostig 
became Earl of the Northumbrians in 1055, and 
two years later two other brothers weie raised 
to earldoms. Meantime Harold drove back the 
Welsh marauders, and added Herefordshire to his 
earldom. The death in 1057 of the JEtheling 
Edward, son of Edmund Ironside, opened up the 
path for Harold’s ambitious hopes ot the crown. 
He made a pilgrimage to Rome in 1058, and 
after his roturn completed his chmch at Wal- 
tham. In 1068, provoked by the fiesh incur- 
sions of the Welsh king Griffith, he marched 
against him, traversed the country, beat the 
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enemy at every point, and gave the government 
to the dead king’s brothers. It is impossible to 
state exactly the date of Harold’s visit to l)uke 
William in Normandy, although it is put by 
Freeman at 1064. Probably Harold dal make 
some kind of oath to William, most likely 
under compulsion. It is certain that llatold 
helped William in a war with the Bietons. On 
his return he married Ealdgyth, Giifflth’s widow, 
though Edith Swan- neck, who had borne him 
five children, was still alive. In 1065 the North- 
umbrians rebelled against Tostig, and Harold 
acquiesced in their choice of Morear and Tostig’s 
banishment. In January 1066 King Edward died ; 
and Harold, his nominee, was chosen king, and 
crowned in Westminster Abbey. Duke William 
lost no tune in preparing for the invasion of 
England, and Tostig, after trying the Normans 
and the Scots, succeeded m drawing to his side 
Harold Hardrada, king of Norway. In Septem- 
ber the two reached the Humber, and Harold 
marched to meet them. At Stamford Bridge 
he won a complete victory (September 25, 1066), 
Tostig and Harold Hardrada being among the 
slain. But four days later William landed at 
Pevensey. Harold marched southwards with 
the utmost haste, and the two armies met 
at Senlac, about nine miles from Hastings. 
From nine in the morning, 14th October 1006, 
the English fought with the most stubborn 
courage till nightfall, when the pretended flight 
of the Normans drew them from their inipieg- 
nable position and gave the Normans the victoiy, 
Harold himself fell pieiced through the eye with 
an arrow. His body was lecogmsed by Edith 
Swan-neck, and was buried at Waltham. See 
vols. u. and lii. of Fieeman’s Norman Conquest 

Harold I. , surname< I Haarkager(‘ Fair-haired’), 
the first king ot all Norway, after a seveie 
struggle (863-872) subdued tlie chiefs between 
Tronohjem and the Sogne Fjord, and finally 
the kings of the south-west. The conqneied 
districts he placed under such jarls as weie de- 
voted to his service This led many of the old 
nobles to emigrate to the Orkneys, Hebrides, 
and Iceland, whence they conducted pnatical 
expeditions against Norway, until at length 
Harold sailed westwards and chastised them in 
their own seas. He died in 933. 

Harold III., sui named Hardrada (‘stem in 
council ’), king of Norway, when a boy was pre- 
sent at the battle (1030) in which lus bi other, 
St Olaf, king of Norway, was slain. Harold 
sought an asylum with his relative, Yaroslaff, 
prince of Novgorod. Going on to Constanti- 
nople, he became captain ot the Varangians or 
Scandinavian body guard of the Greek emperors, 
and defeated the Saiaceus in Sicily and Italy. 
He incurred the vengeance of the Empress Zoe, 
whose proffered love he rejected, with difficulty 
escaped to Russia, and married Duke YaroslafTs 
daughter. He returned about 1045 to Norway, 
where his nephew Magnus agreed to divide the 
supreme power with him. Magnus’s death in 1047 
left Harold sole king; with Svend of Denmark 
he waged unrelenting war until 1064. In 1066 
he landed in England to aid Tostig against King 
Harold (q.v.), but fell at Stamford Bridge. 

Haroun Al-Rasohid (768-809), born near Tehe- 
ran, succeeded to the califate in 786 He owed his 
peaceful accession to the Barmecide Yahya, whom 
he made grand-vizier. To him and his four sons 
he left the administration of his extensive king- 
dom ; and the energy of their pule and the gene- 
ral prosperity proved that hie confidence was not 


misplaced. Meantime Haroun gave himself up to 
pleasure, and his taste and hospitality made lus 
court at Bagdad a centre of all the wit, learning, 
and art of the Moslem world. Eventually a 
stiange and deeply-rooted hatred towards the 
Baimecides possessed lum, and m 803 he caused 
the vizier, Ins sons, and all their descendants 
save one to be executed, not even excepting his 
favourite Jaafer (Giafar), his companion in his 
semi-apocryphal nocturnal rambles through Bag- 
dad. To quell a rising in Khorassan,he marched 
against the rebels, but died of apoplexy at Tils. 
The Arabian Nights have thrown a false halo 
round lus memory. See Life by Palmei (1880). 

Harpe, La. See La Harpk. 

Harper, Sir William (c 1496-1578), Lord 
Mayor ot London in 1561-62, was a great bene- 
factor to Ins native town, Bedford. 

Harper and Brothers, a firm of New York 
publisher, consisted originally of James (1795- 
1869), John (1797-1875), Joseph Wesley (1801-70), 
and Fletcher (1806-77). James and John com- 
menced to publish in 1818; the firm of Harper 
and Brothers, established m 1833, is carried on 
by descendants, and issues Ilaiyer's Magazine 
(monthly, since 1850), llaipeVs Weekly (1857), &c. 
See J. Ilemy Harper’s The House of Harper (1912). 

Harpignies, IIeniu (1819-1916), ‘Barbizon’ 
landscape-paintei, was born at Valenciennes. 

Harraden, Beatrice, novelist, born at Hamp- 
stead in 1864, the youngest daughter of Samuel 
Hat raden (1821-98), musical-instiument nnpoiter, 
is a B A of London, and lias wntten Ships that 
Pass in the Night (1893), In Varying Moods, The 
Fowler , Kathai me Frensham (1903), Ac. 

Harrington, James (1611-77), born at Upton, 
Noi thants, the son of Sir S. Harungton of Exton, 
Rutlandshire, studied at Trinity, Oxford. He 
travelled to Rome, ami though a republican, be- 
came in 1646 a personal attendant of Charles I., 
and attended him to the scaffold. His semi- 
romance Oceana (1656), setting forth the best 
form of commonwealth, maintains thab the real 
basis of power is property, especially landed pro- 
perty, from which no one person should derive 
moio than £3000 a- year ; and that the rulers should 
bo changed every throe years, their successors 
being elected by ballot. In 1661 he was arrested 
for attempting to change the constitution, and in 
prison went temporarily insane See Harrington 
and his 'Oceana,' by H. F. Russell Smith (1914). 

Harrington, Sir John (1561-1612), born at 
Kelston near Bath, from Cambridge went to the 
court of lus god-mother, Quoen Elizabeth. His 
wit brought hunt into much favour, which he 
endangered by the freedom of his satires. In 
1599 lie served under Essex in Ireland, and was 
knighted by him on the field, much to the queen’s 
displeasure. To fortify his amazing application 
to King James for the office of chancellor and 
archbishop of Ireland he composed in 1605 A Short 
View of the State of Ireland, an interesting and 
singularly modern essay (ed. by Macray, 1880). 
He is remembered as the metrical translator of 
Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso( 1591) ; lus other writings 
include Rabelaisian pamphlets, epigrams, and a 
Tracton the Succession to the Ci own (ed. by Clements 
Markham, with Memoir, Roxb. Club, 1880). 

Harris, Sir Augustus Globsop ( 1852 - 96 ), son 
and grandson of two managers, became lessee of 
Drury Lane in 1879, and was knighted in 1891. 
He was something of a playwright himself. 

Harris, Howel (1714-78), a founder of Welsh 
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Calvinistic Methodism, born at Trevecca in 
Brecon, for seventeen years was a lay itineiant 
preacher. Then retiring to Trevecca m 1762, he 
still preached daily at his own home, where lie 
built a large house, whose inmates led a kind of 
monastic lire. See liis Autobiography (1791). 

Harris, James (1709-80), born at Salisbury, 
studied at Wadham, Oxford, and Lincoln’s Inn. 
On his father’s death (1788) left master of an 
ample fortune, he devoted himself to the clas- 
sics, but in 1761 entered parliament, and m 1768 
became a Lord of the Admiralty and of the 
Treasury, in 1764 secretary and comptroller to 
Queen Charlotte. In 1744 he published Art and 
Happiness; in 1751 Hermes , an inquiry into uni- 
versal grammar. See his works edited m 1801-3 
with a Memoir by his son, the diplomatist, 
James, tirst Earl of Malmesbury (1746-1820) 

Harris, Joel Chandler, American author, was 
born m Eatonton, Ga., 8th December 1848, and 
was in turn printer, lawyer, and journalist. His 
Uncle Remus (1880) quickly carried his name to the 
Old World, at once to children and to students 
of folklore. Later works are Nights with Uncle 
Remus, Mingo. Daddy Jake , Aaron in the Wild- 
woods, Sister Jane , Tales of the Home Folks , Plan- 
tation Pageants , Mmervy Ann (1899), besides a 
history of Georgia (1899). He died 4th July 1908. 

Harris, Renatus (c. 1640-1716), a celebrated 
London organ-builder, Father Smith’s rival. 

Harris, Thomas Lake (1823-1906), born at 
Fenny Stratford, Bucks, at three was taken 
to America, about 1845 became a Universalist pas- 
tor, and in 1850 was drawn into spiritualism. He 
founded the ‘Church of the Good Shepherd ’ about 
1858, lectured in Great Britain in 1859, and in 1861 
reorganised his society as the ‘Brotherhood of 
the New Life.’ Property was held in common, 
and farming and industrial occupations were 
engaged in by his followers, numbering 2000 at 
one time in America and Great Britain, amongst 
them Lady Oliphant and her son Laurence 
Oliphant (q.v.). About 1876 Harris removed 
from Brocton, N.Y., to Santa Rosa in California. 
The inspired head of the brotherhood, whose 
doctrines are a compound of Swedenborg and 
Fourier, he had published many poems and 
prose works — Wisdom of Angels (18561, Modem 
Spiritualism (1860), Star-flowers (1886), Ac. 

Harrison, Benjamin, twenty-third president 
of the United States, was born at North Bend, 
Ohio, August 20, 1838. His father was the thiid 
son of President W. H. Harrison. Benjamin 
graduated at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, in 
1852, and in 1854 settled as a lawyer in Indian- 
apolis. Entering the Union army in 1862, he 
was first lieutenant -Jrtid then colonel of the 
70th Regiment Indiana Volunteers. He served in 
Sherman’s Atlanta campaign, distinguishing him- 
self in the battles of Resaca, Peach Tree Creek, 
and Nashville, and in 1865 he became brevet- 
brigadier-general. He took an active part in 
the Grant campaigns of 1868 and 1872, and was 
nominated by the Republicans for the state 
governorship in 1876, but defeated. In 1878 he 
presided over the State Convention, in 1880 
was chairman of his state delegation, and was 
elected U.S. senator for Indiana. In 1888 he was 
nominated for president, Cleveland being put 
forward by the Democrats for re-election. Contest 
turned on protection or free trade, and Hanison’s 
election was a triumph for protection ; but in 
1892 lie was defeated by Cleveland. In 1893 lie 
became a professor at San B'rancisco, and he died 
lu March 1901. See Life by Lew Wallace (188S). 


Harrison, Frederic, born in London, October 
18, 1831, was educated at King's College School, 
London, and Wadham College, Oxford, taking a 
classical first-class m 1853. He became fellow 
and tutor of his college, but was called to the 
bar iu 1858, and practised conveyancing and in 
the Courts of Equity. He sat on the Royal Com- 
mission upon Trades-unions (1867-69), was secre- 
tary to that for the Digest of the Law (1869-70), 
professor of Jurisprudence and International Law 
at Lincoln’s Inn Hall (1877-89), an alderman, 
London Couuty Council (1889-93). A Positivist 
and an advanced Liberal, he wrote The Meaning 
of History (1862), Order and Progress (1875), Lectures 
on Education (1883), On the Choice of Books (1886), 
Oliver Cromwell (1888), Eaily Victorian Literature 
(1895), William the Silent , Byzantine History , 
Rushm , Chatham (1906), Autobiographic Memoirs 
(1911), The German Pel'll (1915), On Society (1918), 
Novissim a Verba (1920), besides books on Posi- 
tivism. He died 14th January 1923. 

Harrison, John (1693-1776), inventor of the 
chronometer, was born at Foul by near Pontefract. 
By 1726 he had constructed a timekeeper with 
compensating apparatus tor conccting errors due 
to variations of climate. In 1713 government 
had offered three prizes for the discovery of a 
method to determine tho longitude accurately. 
After long perseverance Harrison made a chrono- 
meter which, in a voyage to Jamaica in 1761-62, 
determined the longitude within 18 geographical 
miles. After further trials, he was awarded the 
largest pi izo of £20,000 (1765-73). He also in- 
vented the gridiron pendulum, the going fusee, 
and the remontoir escapement. He wrote five 
works on his chronometer, Ac. 

Harrison, Thomas, regicide, born at Newcastle- 
under-Lyme in 1606, joined the Parliamentary 
army, commanded the guard that carried the 
king from Hurst Castle to London, sat among 
his judges, and sigued his death-warrant. He did 
good service at Woicester, but was too uncom- 
promising alike in religion and politics to favour 
Cromwell’s tolerant ideas, and was deprived of 
his commission, and later imprisoned for his 
sbaro m plots hatched by the more irreconcilable 
bigots. He would not fly at the Restoration, 
and was executed October 13, 1660. See Life by 
C. H. Firth (1893), and by Simpkiuson (1905) 

Harrison, William (1534-93), born m London, 
studied at Cambridge and Oxford. He became 
chaplain to Lord Cobham, who presented him to 
the rectory of Radwinter in Essex (1559) ; and 
in 1586 he was installed canon of Windsor. The 
fruit of his studies, and of his use of Leland’s 
MSS., was his famous DesenpHon of England, as 
well as his Descnption of Britain , written for 
Holinshed’s Chronicle. Books ii. and lii. of the 
Description of England were edited by Fumivall 
for the New Shakspere Society (1877-81). 

Harrison, William Henry, ninth president 
of the United States, was born m Charles City, 
county Virginia, 9tli February 1773. His father, 
Benjamin Harrison (1740- 91), was one of the 
signers of the declaration of independence. Har 
rison joined the army Wayne led against the 
Indians, and distinguished himself at the battle 
on the Miami (1794). He represented the North* 
west Territory in congress in 1799-1800, and 
when Indiana Territory was formed (1800) was 
appointed governor. He laboured to avert war 
with the Indians, but was compelled to quell 
Tecurnseh’s outbreak, ending In the battle at 
Tippecanoe (7th November 1811). In the war of 
1812-14 lie received the command in the north* 
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west, repulsed the British under Proctor, and by 
the victory of Perry on Lake Erie was enabled to 

S ursue the invaders into Canada, where, on 5th 
ctober 1813, he routed them in the battle of the 
Thames. In 1816 he was elected to congress, and 
in 1824 became TJ.S. senator. In 1828-29 he was 
ambassador to Colombia, aud for twelve years 
was clerk of a county court in Ohio. He received 
78 votes for the presidency in 188(5 against Van 
Buren’s 170; in 1840, the Wing party Jiaving 
united, he defeated Van Buren by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, but died at Washington a month 
after his inauguration on 4tli April 1841. See 
Lives byDawson(1834), Hall (1836), Hildreth (1889), 
Burr (1840), Montgomery (1886), Goebel (1927). 

Harry, Blind, a Scottish minstrel, blind from 
his birth, who lived by telling tales, and in 1490- 
92 was at the court or James IV , receiving occa- 
sional small gratuities. His poem on Wallace 
exists in a MS. of 1488, copied by John Ramsay. 
This MS. does not ascribe the work to Blind 
Harry, nor is his name given to it in the ear- 
lier printed editions. The poem, which contains 
11,861 lines, is written in rhyming couplets. The 
language is frequently obscure, but tne work is 
written with vigour, and kindles sometimes into 
poetry. The author seems to have been familiar 
with the metrical romances, and represents him- 
self as indebted to the Latin Life of Wallace by 
Master John Blair, Wallace’s chaplain, and to 
another by Sir Thomas Gray, parson of Liberton. 
The poem transfers to its hero some of the 
achievements of Biuce, and contains many 
mistakes or misrepresentations, but much cf 
the narrative can bear the test of historical 
criticism. It is believed to have been printed in 
Edinburgh in 1520, but no perfect copy is known 
of any earlier edition than that of 1670, The Actus 
and Deidis of . . . Schir William Wallace, Knlcht 
of Ellerslie. Good editions aie by Jamieson (1820) 
and by Moir (Scot. Text Soc. 1885-89) ; a modern- 
ised version is by Hamilton of Gilbertfleld (1722). 

Hart, Sir Robert (1835-1911), was born at 
Milltowu, Uo Aimagli, and as Inspector-General 
of Maritime Customs, Peking (1863-1908), played 
an important r6le in Anglo-Clnuese affairs. 

Hart, Solomon Alexander, painter, was born 
at Plymouth iu April 180(5, the son of a Jewish 
goldsmith, who m 1820 removed to London. 
Apprenticed to a line engraver, in 1828 he became 
a student at the Royal Academy. Amongst his 
works are ‘The Elevation of the l>aw‘ (1830), 
‘Isaac of York’ (1830), ‘Milton visiting Galileo 
in Prison ’ (1847), and ‘ The Three Inventors of 
Fi luting* (1852). He also painted miniatures 
and portraits. An A.R.A. (1885), an R. A. (1840), 
professor of Faintiug (1854), and librarian to the 
Academy (1865), he died 11th June 1881. See his 
Reminiscences (1882). 

Hart, William (1822-94), landscape painter, 
was born at Paisley, and died in New York, 
having come with his parents to Albany in 1881. 

Harte, Francis Bret, was bom in Albany, 
N.Y., August 25, 1839, went to California in 1854, 
and opened a school at Sonora ; but having failea 
both in this and in mining, next became a com- 
positor in San Francisco. Sketches of his ex- 
periences among the miners attracted much 
attention, and as a result he joined the staff 
of the Golden Bra. He was secretary of the U.S. 
Mint in San Francisco 1864-70, and during this 
period wrote some of his most famous poems, 
among them ‘John Bums of Gettysburg,' 'The 
Society upon the Stanislao, * Ac. He founded in 
1868 and edited the Overland Monthly , to which 


he contributed The Luck of Roaring Camp , The 
Outcasts of Coker Flat, Miggles , Tennessee’s Partner , 
The Idyl of Red Gulch , and Plain Language from 
Truthful James (‘ The Heathen Chinee ’). Return- 
ing to tli© East, he became a contributor to the 
Atlantic Monthly , and from time to time lectured 
in various cities. In 1878-80 he was U.S. consul 
at Crefeld, and in 1880-85 at Glasgow ; thereafter 
he lived in Loudon till his death, 6th May 1902. 
Later publications were Flip (1882), In the Car • 
quints Woods, Snowbound at Eagle's (1886), A 
Drift from Redwood Camp, The Heritage of Dtdlow 
Marsh (1889), Clarence, Some Later Verses (1898), 
and Letters (1926). See Life by Merwin (1912). 

H&rtlngton, Lord. See Cavendish. 

Hartley, David, philosopher, was born at 
Luddenden, Halifax, m June 1705. A cletgy- 
man’s son, at fifteen he entered Jesus College, 
Cambridge, and in 1727 became a fellow. He 
studied for the church, but, dissenting (Tom 
some points in the Thirty-nine Articles, aban- 
doned Ins intention. In his mature years he 
impugned the eternity of hell-punishment; in 
all otlier points he remained a devout member 
of the Church of England. As a medical prac- 
titioner he attained considerable eminence at 
Newark, Bury St Edmunds, London, and Bath. 
He died 25th August 1757. His Observations on 
Man (1749) turns upon two hypotheses— oue 'The 
Doctrine of Vibrations,’ or a theory of nervous 
action analogous to the propagation of sound 
(whence he was charged— unjustly, he maintained 
— with materialism); the other the doctrine 
that the Association of Ideas explains almost all 
mental phenomena. See G. S. Bower, Hartley and 
James MiU (1881).— His son, David (1732-1818). 
was a fellow of Merton College, Oxford, a dull 
M.P., and a fire-prooftng inventor. 

Hartlib, Samuel (c 1600-70), was born at 
Elbing in Prussia, son of a Polish refugee and an 
English mother. Coming to England about 1628. 
he busied himself in trade, in agriculture, and 
on a school to be conducted on new principles, 
which inspired his friend Milton's Tractate on Edu* 
cation (1644), as well as Sir William Petty’s Two 
Letters (1647-48). Cromwell gave him a pension of 
£100, increased to £800. He wrote on education 
and husbandry. See Life by Dircks (1866). 

Hartmann, Eduard von, philosopher, bom at 
Berlin, 23d February 1842, served as an artillery 
officer 1858-65j but from 1867 has lived in Berlin, 
working out his philosophical scheme, a synthesis 
of Hegel, Schellitig, ana Schopenhauer, in which 
‘ the Unconscious^ plays the r61e of creator and 
providence. His great work is Die Philosophic 
des Unbewussten (1869 ; 10th ed. 1890; Eng. tr&ns. 
by Coupland, 1884), followed by books on the ethi- 
cal consciousness (1878), the development of the 
religious consciousness (1882), German testhetics 
(1886), Lotze (1888), and Kant (1898), besides a 
work on the self-destruction of Christianity (1874), 
criticisms of Neo-Kantianism and contemporary 
philosophies, defences of his own system, and 
political and educational treatises. A pessimist 
as regards the inevitable misery of existence, he 
was an optimist as champion of evolutionary 
progress* He died 6th June 1906, 

Hartmann von Ana (o. 11 70-1 21 5X a poet of 
the Middle High German period, took part in the 
Crusade of 1197 The most popular of the narra- 
tive poems is Derarme Heinrich (ed. by Robert- 
son, 1895), which, based on a Swabian tradition, ts 
utilised in Longfellow’s Golden Legend. Free and 
Iwein are both drawn from the Arthurian cycle, 
and closely follow Chrestien de Troy ml In Gregor 
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oom Steins Hartmann depicts worldly passion 

( mrltied by religious faith, The songs are mainly 
ove songs. F. Becb published a critical edition 
of Hartmann's collected writings in 1806-09 (3d 
ed. 1891). See German monographs by Schreyer 
(1874), L, Schmid (1874), Cassel (1882), Rotteken 
(1887), Saran (1889), andSchonbach (1894). 

Hartienlraacli, Juan Bug enjo( 180C-80), Spanish 
dramatic poet, born at Madrid, a German car- 
penter's son by a Spanish mother, was employed 
in the national library, of which he became direc- 
tor in 1862. His writings comprise dramas, 
comedies, dramatic poems, and several volumes 
of prose. He also edited the plays of Tnso de 
Molina, Calderon, and Lope de Vega 
Harvard, John (1607-88), born in Southwark, 
studied at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and in 
1687, having married, went out to (Jhurlestown, 
Mass., where he preached a while, but soon died 
of consumption. He bequeathed £779 and over 
800 volumes to the proposed college since named 
after him. See monograph by W. Rendle (1885). 

Harvey, Christopher (1597-1663), a feeble 
imitator of George Herbert, died vicar of Clifton m 
Warwickshire. Dr Grosart edited his works. 

Harvey, Gabriel (c. 1550-1630), a poet and 
Cambridge don, cautaukerous and arrogant, was 
born ana died at Saffron Walden. See Grosart’s 
edition of his works and a book by Harman (1928). 

Harvey, Sir George (1806-76), was born at 
St Niniaus near Stirling, and settled in Edinburgh 
in 1828. He was successively A.R.S.A. (1820), 
R.8 A. (1829), P.R.S. A. (1864), and was knighted 
in 1867. He painted * Covenanters Preaching,' 
'Battle of Drumclcg,’ ‘A Highland Funeral,’ 

4 Bunyan in Bedford Gaol,' 1 Shakespeare before Sir 
T. Lucy,' ' The Curleis,’ and 4 Leaving the Manse.' 

Harvey, William, the discoverer of the cii emu- 
lation of the blood, was born at Folkestone, 1st 
April 1578. After six years at King’s School, 
Canterbury, in 1598 he entered Cams College, 
Cambridge, took his degree in 1597, and after 
studying at Padua, graduated M.D. l>oth tlieie 
and at Cambridge in 1602, then settled in Lon- 
don as a physician. In 1609 he was appointed 
physician to St Bartholomew’s Hospital, and in 
1615 Luiuleian Lecturer at the College of Physi- 
cians. In 1628 he published his celebrated treatise, 
Exercitatio Anatomica de Motu Cordis et Sanguinis, 
in which is expounded his views of the circulation 
of the blood. Successively physician to James I. 
and Charles I.. he accompanied the Earl of Arun- 
del in his embassy to the emperor in 1686. and 
publicly demonstrated his theoiy at Nuremberg. 
Harvey was present at the battle of Edgehitl 
in attendance on Charles I. (October 28, 1042); 
afterward he resided at Oxford, being elected 
warden of Merton College. On the surrender 
of Oxford to the Parliament in July 1646, he 
returned to London. During the remainder of 
his lifo he was usually the guest of one or other 
of his brothers. His Exercitationes de Generations 
Animalium appeared in 1651. In 1656 he re- 
signed his Lupileian lectureship, and m taking 
leave of the college presented to it his little 
estate at Burwash In Sussex. He died 8d June 
1657, and was buried at Hempstead near Saffron 
Walden. In 1888, at the cost of the College of 
Physicians, his remains were removed from the 
dilapidated vault to the Harvey Chapel in the 
same church. Harvey's works in Latin were 
published in 1766; a translation by Dr Willis 
appeared in 1847 (new ed. 1881), and his Pradec- 
tiones Anatomic s in 1887. See Willis's life of 


Harvey (1878), )Iuxley’s Tercentenary discourse 
(1878), and sketch by D’Arcy Power (1897). 

Harvey, William (1796-1866), wood-engraver 
and book-illustrator, was born at Newcastle, and 
came to London in 1817. See Austin Dobson, 
Bewick and his Pupils (1884). 

Harvey, William Henry (181 1-416), from 1856 
professor of Botany at Dublin, was born near 
Limerick, and died at Torquay. 

Hase, Karl August von (1800-90), theologian, 
born at Steinbach in Saxony, was expelled from 
Erlangen University for his connection with the 
political * Burechenschaften,' became in 1828 tutor 
at Tlibingen, but after a new trial was imprisoned 
for ten mouths. From 1830 to 1888 he was pro- 
fessor of Theology at Jena, after which he was 
ennobled. His chief writings are Des alien Pfarre re 
Testament (1824), a handbook of dogmatics (1826), 
Gnosis (1820-28), Hutterus lledxvivus (l.e. Huttei’s 
theology were lie alive now, 1828X a Life of Christ 
(1829 ; recast 1876), a Church History (1884), Hems 
Propheten (1851), a liife of St Francis (1856), a 
handbook of Protestant polemical theology (1868), 
a Life of St Catharine oLSiena (1864), andlectures 
on church histoiy (1880). See his Ideals und 
Inthumer J ugtndsrinnerungcn (6th ed. 1908). 

Hassall, Arthur Hill, M.D. (1817-94), analyst, 
in 1877 settled at San Remo. 

Haselrlg, Sir Arthur, one of the Five Mem- 
bers, sat in the Long and Short Parliaments for 
lus native county, Leicestershire, commanded a 
imiliamentary regiment of cuirassiers, and in 
1647 became governor of Newcastle. In 1660 he 
half acquiesced m the Restoration, but died a 
prisoner m the Tower, 7th January 1661. 

Haslewood, Joseph (1769-1833), antiquarian 
editor, by profession a London solicitor. 

Hasse, Johann A .vlf (1699-1 788), composer, 
born near Hamburg, became famous as ‘ II Sas- 
sone ’ through lus opera Sesosti-ale (Naples, 1725); 
was kapellmeister at Dresden; and m 1733 was 
brought to I-ondon, as representing the Italian 
school, to head an opposition to Handel. Here 
Aitaseisc was produced with success. In 1763 
he retired with a pension from Dresden to Vienna, 
and he died in Venice. He married the Venetian 
singer, Faustina Bordoni (1698-1786). 

Hasted, Elwakd (1732-1812X author of The 
History of Kent (4 vols. fol. 1778-99X 

Hastings, Francis Rawdon-Hahtings, Mae- 
qu is ok, was born 9th December 1754, and 
educated at Harrow. lie fought with distinction 
against the revolted Americans 1775-81, rising to 
be adjutant-general ; in 1788 was created Baron 
Raw-don ; in 1790 took the additional surname 
Hastings ; and in 1798 succeeded his father as 
second Earl of Moira. In 1794 he led reinforce- 
ments to the Duke of York at Malines; in 1705 
was at Quiberou ; and in 1806 became master- 
general of ordnance, in 1813 governor-general of 
India and commander of the forces. The chief 
events of his administration were the wars against 
the Goorkhas(1816X and against the Pindkns and 
M ah ratios (1817). Created Marquis of Hastings 
(1816X he encouraged native education and the 
freedom of the press, reformed the law system, 
and elevated the civil service. His resignation 
(1821) was caused by imputations against his 
public conduct In connection with a banking 
firm. Appointed governor of Malta (1824X he 
died in Bala Bay, off Naples, 28th November 1626. 
See his Priuafe Journal^ edited by his daughter 
(2d ed. 1858); Prinsep’s history of his adminis- 
tration (1825) ; and Major Ross’s monograph (1698) 
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BMttngi, Warren, wu born of an old but im- 
poverished family at Churchill, Oxfordshire, 6th 
December 1782. Educated at Westminster, in 
1760 he went out to Calcutta as a writer in the 
service of the East India Compauy, was British 
resident at Murshidabad in 1758-61, and then a 
member of council at Calcutta. He came home 
in 1764, in 1769 returned to India as second in 
council at Madras, and in 1772 became governor 
of Bengal and president of the council. A year 
later he was created governor-general, with a 
council of Ibur members, three appointed from 
home. The majority in council led by Philip 
Francis was opposed to Hastings from the first ; 
the finances were in disorder. One of Hastings’ 
first tasks was to bring to trial the two chief fiscal 
ministers of Bengal ou charges of embezzlement ; 
but the case broke down. A corrupt official, 
Nuncomar (Nand Kumar), who had been em- 
ployed in conducting it, and who had subse- 
quently brought charges of corruption against 
Hastings, in 1775 was tried and executed on an 
old charge of forgery, a proceeding which threw 
obloquy on Hastings and on the chief-justice, 
Sir Elijah Iinpey (q.v.). Hastings made an ap- 
praisement of the landed estates, revised the 
assessment, improved the administration of 
justice, organised the opium revenue, waged 
vigorous war with the Manrattas, and made the 
Company's power paramount in many parts of 
India. In 1777 an attempt was made to de- 
pose him, which was only frustrated by the 
action of the Supreme Court ; that same year, his 
first wife having died eighteen years before, he 
married the divorced wife of Baron Imhoff, a 
Qennan officer. In 1780 he was freed from em- 
barrassment in the council by the retirement of 
Philip Francis, whom he wounded iu a duel; 
himself he resigned office in 1784 and sailed 
for England, where he soon became subject to a 
parliamentary inquiry with a view to impeach- 
ment. Among the charges preferred against him 
by the Whig opposition were the aid given to the 
Nawib of Ouuli against the Kohilla Afghans, his 
punishment of the Zemindar of Benares for non- 
compliance with a demand for aid in the first 
Mahratta war, and his connivance in the for- 
feiture of property belonging to the Begums or 
dowager-princesses of Oudh. On these grounds 
he was impeached at the bar of the House of 
Lords, and the trial began 13th February 1788 in 
Westminster Hall, among the managers for the 
Commons being Edmund Burke, Fox, Sheridan, 
the future Lord Minto, and Orey. It occupied 
more than seven years and 145 sittings. At Last, 
on 28d April 1795, Hastings was acquitted on all 
the charges, unanimously on all that affected his 
personal honour. But he left the court a ruined 
man, the £80.000 that he brought from India 
having been all but consumed in expeuses. The 
East India Company, however, made generous 
provision for his declining years; and, at the 
ancestral seat of Daylesford, Worcestershire, 
which in 1788 he had bought back in pursuance 
of hifl boyhood’s ambition, he passed the rest of 
his life as a country gentleman. He gave evidence 
before parliamentary committees; the prince- 
leae&t In 1814 made » privy-councillor ; and 
he received honours ftom the City *ud from parlia- 
ment He died 22d August 1818. See Sir J. F. 
Stephen's Story of Nuncomar (1885) ; and Lives 
andotber works by Gleig (1841), Trotter (1878), 
Lyall (18891 Stimchey (1892), Forrest (1892), 
Malleson (1894), and Lawsou (1896). 

Hatoh, Edwin, theologian, born at Derby, 4th 
September 1885, from King Edward's School, 


Birmingham, passed in 1858 to Pembroke College, 
Oxford, where he took a second-class in classics 
in 1857. He was professor of Classics at Toronto 
1859-62, then rector of Quebec High School, and 
vice-principal of St Mary Hall, Oxford, 1867-85. 
He became rector of Purlelgh, Essex, in 1888, 
and next year reader in Ecclesiastical History at 
Oxford. His articles in the Dictionary of Chris- 
tian Antiquities had already attracted attention, 
when his Bampton Lectures (18801 on The Or- 
ganisation of the Early Christian churches , very 
hostile to High Church claims, established his 
reputation in England and Germany. In 1888 he 
delivered a course of Hibbert Lectures on Greek 
Influence on the Christian Church (1890). Hatch 
was made D.D. by Edinburgh (1888); published 
in 1887 The Growth of Church Institutions , Essays 
in Biblical Greek in 1889 ; and was working at a 
Concordance to the Septuagint when he died, 10th 
November 1889. A collection of religious poetry, 
Towards Fields of Light (1889) and a volume of 
sermons, The God of Hope (1890), appeared post- 
humously. See Memorials by his brother (1890). 

Hatohard, John (1768-1849), from 1797 was a 
London Evangelical publisher. See the Life of 
him by Humphreys (1898). 

Hatfield, John (c. 1758-1808), swindler, forger, 
and trigamist— his third wife ‘Mary of Butrer- 
mere ’—was hanged at Carlisle. 

Hathaway, Anne. See Shakespeare. 

Hatherley, Sir William Page Wood, Lord 
(1801-81), born in Loudon, the son of a Lord 
Mayor, was educated at Winchester. Geneva, and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and called to the bar 
in 1827. Returned in 1847 as Liberal member for 
Oxford, he was successively solicitor - general 
1851-52, with a knighthood, vice-chancellor, a 
lord justice iu the Appeal Courts, and in 1868-72 
lord chancellor, with the title Baron Hatherley. 
His name is associated with a Bankruptcy Act 
(1869). He wrote Truth and its CounterJHts (1857) 
and ?7u; Continuity of Scripture (1867-69). See 
Memoir by his nephew, Dean Stephens (1888). 

Hatto, the name of two archbishops of Mainz, 
one in 891-913, the other 968-970. By some the 
latter is treated as an excellent man, by others 
as the hard-hearted and selfish bishop who was 
eaten by mice, as told in Southey’s ballad. Pos- 
sibly, however, the name of the Island castle 
Mdnsethurm , ‘ Mouse- tower,’ is only a corrupted 
form of M au th-thurm, ‘Toll-tower.’ See Baring- 
Gould's Curious Myths of the Middle Ages (1869) 
and Max Beheim’s Die Mduscthurm-sage (1888). 

Hatton, Sir Christopher (1540-91), born at 
Holdenby in Northamptonshire, from Oxford 
proceeded to the Inner Temple, and by 1564 had 
won the favour of Queen Elizabeth. In 1671 he 
entered parliament, in 1587 was appointed lord 
chancellor. See Life by Harris Nicolas (1847). 

Hatton, John Liptrot, was born at Liverpool, 
12th October 1809, and, settling in London in 
1882, soon made his name known as a composer. 
In 1858-59 he was conductor of the Princess’s 
Theatre. He composed numerous operas, can- 
tatas. overtures, entr'actes, Ac., but is remem- 
bered chiefly for his songs, such as 4 Good-bye. 
Sweetheart,' ‘To Anthea, ‘Simon the Cellarer, 
Ac. He died at Margate, 20th September 1886. 

Hatton, Joseph (1880-1907), journalist, novel- 
1st, and playwright, was born at Andover. 

Hattoh, Hans Oarstbn (1790-1878), Danish 

n was bom at Frederikshald in Norway, and 
846 wu appointed professor of Northern 
Literature at Kiel The Holstein revolution 
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(184S) drove him to Copenhagen, where he became 
professor of Aesthetics. He wrote historical tra- 
gedies, lyrical poems, tales and romances, Ac. 

Banff, Wilhelm, novelist, born at Stuttgart, 
29th November 1602, studied at Tubingen, was 
a tutor, then editor of a paper, and died 18th 
November 1827. His fairy tales and short stories 
are admirable for their simplicity and plavful 
fancy— Die Bettlerin vom Pont des Arts and Phan • 
tasitn im Bremer Ratskeller in particular. Lich- 
tenstein is an imitation of Scott. [Howff.) 

Hang, Martin (1826-76), Sanslcritist, born in 
Wiirttemberg, was professor at Poona 1859-66, 
and at Munich from 1868. [Howg.] 

Haupt, Moritz (1808-74), Germanist and clas- 
sical scholar, was professor at Leipzig 184S-50, 
and from 1858 in Berlin. [Howpt.] 

Hauptmann, Gerhart, was born at Salzbrunn 
in Silesia, 16th Nov. 1862, and studied at Jena, 
Berlin, and (for art) Rome. A leader of Get man 
naturalism, a powerful writer of domestic tra- 
gedies, as Binsame Menschen (189)), social dramas, 
as Die Weber ( 1892), fairy plays, as Die Versunkene 
Glocke (1896), psychological novels, as Der Narr 
in Chnsto (1910), Ac., he received the Nobel 
literature prize in 1912. [Howpt'man.] 

Haurdau, Jean Barth £lemy (1812-96), author 
of Histoire de la Philosophic Scolastupue (1872-81), 
and works on Poland, Francis I., Charlemagne, 
Ac., was born in Pans, and held posts in the 
National Library and the National Printing Office 

Hauser, Kaspar, the ‘ wild boy,’ was found in 
the inarket-place of Nuremberg on 26th May 
1828. Though apparently sixteen years old, 
his mind was a blank, his behaviour that of 
a little child. Afterwards he was able to 
give some account of himself. So long as he 
could remember he had lieen in a hole ; lie was 
attended by a ‘man,’ who had at last taught linn 
to stand and walk, and who had brought him 
to the place where lie was found. At first he 
showed a wonderful quickness of apprehension, 
but his moral character began to deteriorate, and 
he was being gradually forgotten, when on 14th 
December 1883 he was found with a wound in 
the side, dealt, he said, by * the man/ Three 
days later he died. Many have regarded him as 
an impostor and suicide; others, as of noble birth 
and the victim of a hideous crime. Bee the 
Quarterly (1888), and works by Elizabeth Evans 
(1892) and the Duchess of Cleveland (1 892). 

Haussmann, Georges Eugene, bom in Paris 
27th March 1809* entered the public service, and 
nmier Napoleon III. became prefect of the Seine 
(1858). He then Uagan his task of improving 
Paris by widening streets, laying out boulevards 
and parks, building bridges, Ac. For these ser- 
vices he was made baron and senator ; but the 
heavy burden (£88,000,000) laid upon the citizens 
led to hla dismissal in 1870. In 1871 he was 
appointed director of the Cridit Mobil ler, in 1881 
was elected to the Chamber of Deputies. He 
died in comparative poverty, 11th Jan. 1891. 
See hla iftomiru (1 890-93). [Hones' man. ) 

Hauasonrllle, Joseph or Cl£rox, Comte o' 
(1809-84), French historian, Academician, and 
Legitimist politician, like his son Gabriel (born 
1848), who has published several biographies. 

Hattj, Ren* Just 0748-1822), mineralogist, 
bom at St Just, dep. Oise, discovered the geo- 
metrical law of crystallisation. —His brother 
Valentin (1746-1822) devoted his life to the 
education or the blind. [Ah! -wee.) 


Havelock, Sir Henry, was born April 5, 1795, 
at Bishop- Weamnouth, Sunderland, where Ilia 
father was a merchant and shipbuilder. He was 
educated at the Charterhouse, and studied for a 
twelvemonth at the Middle Temple, but entered 
the army a month after Waterloo, and, going out 
to India in 1828, was converted during the voyage. 
He distinguished himself in the Afghan and Sikh 
wars, and in 1856 commanded a division in Persia. 
On the outbreak of the Indian mutiny he organ- 
ised a column of a thousand Highlanders and 
others at Allahabad with which to relieve Cawn- 
pore and Lucknow, engaged and broke the rebels 
at Fateh pur, and, driving them before him, entered 
Cawnpore, and saw the horrors of the massacre. 
Next crossing the Ganges, he fought eight victo- 
rious battles, but through sickness in his little 
army had to retire upon Cawnpore. In Sept. 
Outrani arrived with reinforcements, and Have- 
lock again advanced, Outram waiving his superior 
rank, and serving under Havelock os a volunteer. 
The relieving force engaged the enemy atthe Alum 
Bagli, three miles from Lucknow ; next they 
fought their way to the Residency, where they 
in turn were besieged until Nov., when Sir Colin 
Campbell forced his way to their rescue. A week 
after the relief Havelock, now a K.C.B., died of 
dysentery, Nov. 22, 1857. The rank of a baronet’s 
widow and a pension were given to his widow, 
daughter of the Baptist missionary Dr Marsh- 
man. The baronetcy was conferred on his son, 
Sir Henry Havelock Allan, V.C. (1830-97), 
who from 1874 was a Liberal and Unionist M.P. 
for Sunderland and S.E. Durham, took the name 
Allan in 1880, and was killed by Afridis in the 
Khybor Pass. See Lives of Havelock by Brock 
(1858), Mai simian (I860), and Arch. Forbes (1890). 

Havergal, Francks Ridlf.y (1836-79), hymn- 
writer, born at Astlev Rectory, Nuneaton, died 
near Swansea. Her Poetical Works appeared in 
1884. See Memorials (I8S0) and Utters (1885). 

Havers, Clopton (c. 1655-1702), after studying 
at Cambridge and taking lus M.D. at Utrecht, 
settled in London in 1687. His Osteclogia Nova 
(1691) was long a standard work, and he dis- 
covered the Haversian canals in bone. 

Haweis, Hugh Reginald (1838-1901X writer 
on music, morals, Garibaldi, cremation, Ac., 
was born at Eghaiu in Surrey ; he graduated 
from Trinity College, Cambridge (1859); and 
became incumbent of St James's, Marylebone 
(1866). See lus Travel and Talk (1896).— His 
grandfather, Thomas Hawkis (1734-1820), was an 
Evangelical divine, bom at Redruth. [Hau/is.] 

Hawes, Stephen, an allegorical poet, attached 
to the court from 1502 He was a native probably 
of Aldeburgh in Suffolk, and died about 1522. 

Hawes, William (1785-1846), mnsician and 
writer on music, was born and died in London. 

Hawke, Edward, Lord (1705-81), born in Lon- 
don, in 1744 commanded the Berwick in the fleet 
watching the French and Spanish fleets at Toulon ; 
in the disgraceful battle of 11th Feb. she was one 
of tlie few ships handled with spirit. In 1747, a 
rear-admiral of the white, Hawke was despatched 
with fourteen sail to intercept a French convoy 
for the West Indies ; on 14th Oct off Cape Finis- 
terre he caused six of the guarding squadron to 
strike, though the convoy itself escaped. For 
this tie was knighted, and in the same year 
became M.P. for Bristol. In 1756, now a toll 
admiral, he was sent out to supersede Byng ; in 
1757-58 he commanded in the Channel During 
1759 the French were preparing fleets at Brest and 
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Rochefort to cover an Invasion of England ; the 
Brest fleet of twenty ships was watched by Hawke 
with a fleet of twenty-three. On 14th November 
the English fleet was driven off by gales, and the 
French admiral, De Conflans, slipped out to sea ; 
but Hawke steered to cut lnm of! at Quiberon. 
On 20th November he caught the French, and, 
although it was blowing a fresh gale, attacked 
at once. The result was the destruction of the 
French fleet and the collapse of the invasion 
scheme. First Lord of the Admiralty in 1760-71, 
Hawke In 1776 was made Baron Hawke of Tow- 
ton. He died at Sheppertou, Middlesex. See 
the Life by Montagu Burrows (1883) 

Hawker. Robfrt Stephen, was born at Ply- 
mouth. 8ra December 1803. His father, then a 
physician, afterwards took orders ; his grand- 
father, the Rev. Robert Haw ker, D.D. (1753-1827), 
the author of the well-known Morning and 
Evening Portions, w r as for fifty years a vicar in 
Plymouth. He went up to Pembroke College, 
Oxford in 1823; his father found himself unable 
to keep him there: but that same autumn he 
married a lady of fortune and forty-one (Char- 
lotte I'Ans), and with her returned to Oxford. 
He carried off the Newdigate in 1827, was 
ordained in 1831, and in 1834 became vicar of 
Morwenstow, on the Cornish coast Its parish- 
ioners were demoralised by generations of wreck- 
ing, smuggling, and spiritual ignorance; but m 
his forty years’ labour lie rebuilt tlie vicarage, 
restored the church, built a school, and intro- 
duced a weekly offertory and a striking ceremo- 
nial largely of his own devising. He shared many 
of the superstitions of lus people, as to appari- 
tions and the evil eye. In his poetry Hawker is 
absolutely delightful. His Tendrils by Reuben , 

ublished at seventeen, he did not reprint; but 

y his Comisli ballads in Records of the Western 
Shore (1832-86), the Quest of the Sanorael (1863), 
&c , he showed himself unmistakably a poet. 
His Footprints of Former Men in Cornivall (1870) 
was a collection of miscellaneous papers on 
local traditions. None of Hawker's poems is 
better known than his spirited ballad based on 
the old Cornish refrain, 4 And shall Trelawny 
die?‘ Hawker’s wife died in February 1863— a 
blow that drove him to melancholy ana opium, 
from which he was saved only by the loyalty of 
his second wife (1864), who bore him throe 
daughters, and nursed Ids declining years with 
rare devotion. He died at Plymouth, 15th August 
1875, having been admitted twelve hours before to 
the Roman Catholic communion. Tlieie were 
Lives by B&ring-Gouid (1875) and Lee (1876); 
the definitive Life and Letters by his son-in- 
law, C, E. Byles, appeared in 1905. His Cornish 
Ballads and other Poems were reprinted in 1904. 

Hawkeaworth, John, LL.D. (c. 1715-78), born 
in London, in 1744 succeeded Dr Johnson on the 
Gentleman's Magazine ; and in 1752 started, with 
Johnson and others, The Adventurer , half of whose 
140 numbers were from Hawkesworth’s pen. He 
published a volume of fairy tales (1761), edited 
Swift, and prepared the account of Captain 
Cooks first voyage, which formed vols. ii.-iii. 
of Hawkesworth’s Voyages (8 vols. 1778). 

Hawkins, Benjamin Waterhouse (1807-69), 
naturalist, born in London, died In New York. 

Hawkins, Sib A. H. See Hope, Anthony. 

Hawkins, Edward (1780-1882), born at Bath, 
was educated at Merchant Tay tors’ and St John’s 
College, Oxford, and from 1813 was a fellow, from 
1828 provost, or Oriel. See Bttrgon’s Twelve Good 


Men (1888).— His brother, C.ehaii Henry (1798- 
1884), was an eminent London surgeon. 

Hawkins, Henry, Baron Brampton (ere. 1899), 
born at Hitchiu, 14tli 8ept. 1817, and educated at 
Bedford, became a Q.C. in 1858 and a judge of the 
High Court of Justice in 1876, the same year 
being transferred to the Exchequer Division and 
knighted. He retired in 1898, and died in 1907. 
Hawkins, Sir John. See Hawkyns. 
Hawkins, Sir John (1719-89), born in London, 
ami bred an attorney, got £10,000 with his wife 
1753) ; and, becoming a magistrate, was knighted 
n 1772 for his services in riots in 1768-69 He 
collected a valuable musical library, and pro- 
duced in 1776 his History of Music, a tedious work, 
but of permanent value (reprinted 1876). He was 
Johnson’s literary executor, and published in 1787- 
89 a Life and an edition of him. — His son, John 
Sidney (1758-1842), published a history of Gothic 
architecture; his daughter, Lactitia, her own 
Memoirs (1822), with much about Dr Johnson. 

Hawks, Francis Lister (1798-1866), bom at 
New Berne, N C., practised law, but in 1827 was 
ordained to the Episcopal ministry. He was 
professor of Divinity at Hartford 1830-81, and 
afterwards rector of churches in New York, New 
Orleans, ami Baltimore. Besides writing works 
on the Episcopal communion, he edited Apple- 
ton’s Cyclopaedia of Biography (1856), &c. 

Hawkshaw, Sir John (1811-91), a civil en- 
gineer, knighted in 1878. 

Hawksbee, or IIauksbee, Francis, physicist, 
became F.R.S. in 1705, and died soon after 1713. 
He carried further the observations by Gilbert 
and Boyle on electricity, inventing the first glass 
electrical machine ; improved the air-pump; con- 
tributed forty-three memoirs to the Philosophical 
Transactions; and published Thy sico- Mechanical 
Experiments (1709). — Francis Hawksbee, the 
younger (1687-1763), apparently Ids son, was also 
an electrician, and was in 1723 appointed clerk 
and housekeeper to tlie Royal Society. 

Hawksmoor, Nicholas (1661-1780). an arohl- 
tect, much of whose work is at Oxford. 

Hawkwood, Sir John de, Italianised Acuto, 
an English captain who won both renown and 
riches as a condottiere in Italy, was bom at 
Sible Hedingham in Essex. He distinguished 
hnnself at Cr6cy and Poitiers, was knighted by 
Edward III., and in I860 led a band of mer- 
cenaries to Italy, where lie at first took service 
with Pisa against Florence, and fought in various 
causes, but at last agreed to fight the battles of 
Florence for an annual pension. He died 17th 
March 1394. See Temple Leader and Marcotti’s 
Life (Eng. trans. by Mrs Leader Scott, 1889), and 
Quarterly Review (Jan. 1890). 

Hawkyns, Sir John (1582-95), bom at Ply- 
mouth, was the first Englishman to traffic in 
slaves (1562) ; his 'commercial ’ career closed with 
his disastrous third voyage (1567). He became 
navy treasurer in 1678, was knighted for his 
services against the Armada in 1588, and there- 
after made havoc of the Spanish West India trade, 
in 1595, with his kinsman Drake, he commanded 
an expedition to the Spanish Main, but died at 
Porto Rico.— His only son, Sir Riohard Haw- 
kyns ( e . 1562-1622), was also a naval commander, 
from 1592 to 1602 a prisoner of Spain. 

Hawley, Henry (e. 1670-1759), a weak general, 
defeated by the Jacobites at Falkirk in 1746. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel, was bom July 4, 
1804, at Salem, Mass., the son of a merchant 
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captain, who died when the boy was only four 
years old ; his mother lived afterwards in close 
retirement and straitened circumstances. At 
fourteen he went with her to a lonely farm in 
the woods of Raymond, Maine, and formed 
there a habit of solitude ; at Bowdoiti College, 
where he graduated in 1825, he began his first 
novel. But his progress was slow. After his 
return to Salem he shut himself up for twelve 
years ‘in a heavy seclusion,' writing tales and 
verses. In 1828 he published anonymously his 
first novel, Fanshawe , which was unsuccessful. 
Continuing to contribute to annuals and maga- 
zines, he edited in 1886 a short-lived periodical for 
Goodrich, for whom too he wrote Peter Parley's 
Universal History. Meanwhile some of his short 
stories had gained such favourable notice from the 
London Athenceum that in 1887 Twice-told Tales , 
a volume of them, was issued and made his name. 
His genius, however, was not yet appreciated in 
his own country ; diligent though lie was with 
his pen, he was still unable to live by it. In 
1839 the historian Bancroft, then collector of 
the port of Boston, appointed him weigher and 
gauger in the custom-nouse, a post he held until 
1841 ; he then joined for a twelvemonth the Brook 
Farm idyllic, semi -socialistic community near 
Boston. Meanwhile he wrote and published a 
series of simple stories for children from New 
England history — Grandfather's Chair, Famous 
Old People, and Liberty Tree (1841). Removing to 
Concord, Mass., he issued Biographical Stories 
(1842) for children, and brought out an enlarged 
edition of the Twice-told Tales (1842). He wrote 
sketches and studies for the Democratic Review , 
which formed the Mosses from an Old Manse 
(1846). The Review failed ; and, as he lost all his 
savings at Brook Farm, he was forced to accept 
a place in the custom-house again— this time as 
surveyor in Salem. By the expiration of his 
term he had completed (1850) The Scarlet letter, 
still the best known of his works. At Lenox, 
Mass., he now entered upon a phase of remark- 
able productiveness, writing The House of the 
Seven Cables (1851), The Wonder Book (1851), The 
Snow Image (1852); and The Blithedale Romance 
(1852), which drew colouring from the Brook 
Farm episode. He settled at Concord in 1852, 
and wrote a Life of General Franklin Pierce, his 
old college friend. Immediately afterwards he 
completed Tanglewood Tales (1853), a continua- 
tion of The Wonder Book. Pierce, on his inaugu- 
ration as president iu 1858, named Hawthorne 
conrul at Liverpool, where he remained until 
near the close of 1867. A sojourn of a year and 
a half in Rome and Florence, beginning in 1858, 
supplied him with the materials for The Marble 
Faun (1860X published in England as Transfor- 
mation. Returning to Concord, he wrote for the 
Atlantic Monthly the brilliant papers on England 
collected as Our Old Home (1868). He began a 
new romance, founded on the idea of an elixir 
of Immortality, which remained unfinished at his 
death, May 18, 1864, at Plymouth, N.H., whither 
he had gone in search of health. He was buried 
at Concord. With little faculty for the har- 
monies of verse, Hawthorne had a singular 
command over the musical qualities of prose. 
Althongh exceptionally fitted for conveying 
subtleties of thought and fantasy, his style is 
equally adapted to the comprehension of children, 
being invariably clear ana strongly marked by 
common sense. Hawthorne was out slowly re- 
cognised in his own country : but his fame has 
rapidly and steadily increased since his death. 
One version of the unfinished romance was 


published by # his daughter Una as Septimius 
Felton (1872); another by his son Julian ap* 
jieared as Dr Grimshaws Secret (1888). His 
widow published his American Note-books (1868), 
English Note-books (1870), and French and Italian 
Note-books (1871), besides her own Notes in Eng- 
land and Italy (1868). See the Riverside edition 
(11 vols. 1888), edited by G. P. Latlirop, who 
published A Study of Hawthorne (1876) ; a com- 
plete memoir by Julian Hawthorne (1883); and 
other works by Henry James (1879), Lowell 
(1890), Moncure Conway (1890), H. Bridge (1898), 
and Rose Hawthorne Lathrop (1897).— His son, 
Julian, born at Boston, Mass., June 22, 1846, 
studied at Harvard ; devoted himself to engineer- 
ing at Dresden ; next worked in the New York 
docks ; and returned to Dresden to pursue a life 
of letters, continued later in England, New York, 
and Jamaica. His first novels, Bressant (1873) 
and Idolatry (1874), were followed by Garth(\H7b), 
Sebastian Strome (1880), Prince Saroni’s Wife 
(1882), Fortune's Fool (1883), Dust (1884), An 
American Monte Cnsto (1892), Six Cent Sam’s 
(18Q3), Ijove is a Spirit (1896), &c. 

Hawtrey, Edward Craven, D.D. (1789-1862), 
born at Burnham, Maidenhead, in 1814 became 
under-master, in 1834 head, and m 1852 provost of 
Eton. See Life by St John Thackeray (1896). 

Hay, Gkoroe, D.D. (1729-1811), born m Edin- 
burgh, was a surgeon in Prince Charles Edward’s 
army 1745-46 ; was converted to Catholicism 
(1748), and consecrated priest at Rome (1758) ; 
laboured in Banffshire till 1767 ; became a bishop 
(17691 and vicar apostolic of the Lowlauds (1778); 
and_ a led at Aquhorties, Aberdeenshire. 

Hay, Ian. See Bhth (John Hay). 

Hay, John (1888-1905), born at Salem, Ind. t 
ami admitted to the Illinois )>ar in 1861, was 
assistant private scr etary to President Lincoln, 
ami during the war served for some months He 
was secretary of legation at Pans (1865-67) and 
Madrid (1868-70), and charge d'affaires at Vienna 
(1S67-68) ; in 1870-75 on the staff of the New York 
Tribune; and in 1879-81 first assistant-secretary 
of state. His Pike County Ballads (1871) include 
4 Little Breeches ’ and * Jim Bludso ; ’ he has also 
published Castiluin Days (1871), The Brecul-wtnner 
anon. 1K83), and, with Nicolay, a Life of Lincoln 
1891). In 1897 he became ambassador to England ; 
in 1898 secretary of state to President McKinley. 

Hay, Lucy. See Carlisle. 

Hayden, Ferdinand Vandevker, LL.D (1329- 
87), geologist, born at Westfield, Mass., in 1858- 
62 was employed in surveys m the north-west. 
He served as Federal surgeon during the war, 
filled the chair of Geology in Pennsylvania Uni- 
versity 1865-72, and was subsequently connected 
with the U.S geological survey. 

Haydn, Joseph, composer, was born a poor 
Croat wheelwright’s son, at Kohrau on the con- 
fines of Austria and Hungary, 81st March 1782, 
and until his eighteenth year was a chorister in St 
Stephen’s at Vienna. His voice theu broke, and 
he earned a precarious livelihood by playing the 
violin. Ultimately he was able to hire an attic and 
a piano, and devoted all his leisure time to study. 
One evening, as, with other instrumentalists, he 
was playing a serenade of his own composition 
under the window of the wife of a manager, 
her husband was struck by the music, and com- 
missioned Haydn to write him an opera. That 
opera made him acquainted with the poet Metas- 
tasio, by whom he was introduced to the com* 
poser Porpora. In 1760 he composed his first 
quartet for stringed instruments, in 1759 wrote 
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his First Symphony i n D ; he was now a popular 
tnusic-raaster iu Vienna. In 1760 Prince Ester- 
hazy gave him the post of vice-capellmeister. 
Many of his most beautiful symphonies were 
written in the prince's service, and the greater 
number of his magnificent quartets. After the 
prince's death in 1790 Haydn came to Eng* 
land, where in 1791-92 he produced six of his 
Twelve Grand Symphonies . In 1794 he made a 
second engagement in England, and brought out 
the remaining six symphonies. In England he 
fi rat obtained full recognition. On his retnrn to 
Austria he composed his oratorios the Creation 
and the Seasons. He died at Vienna, 81st May 
1809. Haydn's musical style is marked by the 
predominance of melody ; hence his works have 
more spontaneity and charm than the older school 
of Bach and Handel, but less massiveness, sub- 
limity, and majesty. He is the father of the 
symphony, and did more than any other com- 
poser to separate instrumental music from vocal 
as an independent art. See Lives by Pohl 
(Berl. 1875-87), Townsend (1884), Hadow (1898), 
Schnerich (1922), Brenefc (trans. 1926). [7/i'dn.] 

Haydn, Joseph, compiler of the Dictionai'y of 
Data (1841 ; 25th ed. 1910) and other works, 
died in London, 18th January 1856. 

Haydon, Benjamin Robert, historical painter, 
was bom at Plymouth, 20th January 1780. His 
father, a bookseller, placed him in Ins shop, but 
the boy was resolved to become a painter, and in 
1804 he was admitted a student of the Royal 
Academy. In 1807 he exhibited ‘Joseph ami 
Mary resting on the Road to Egypt,’ and in 1809, 
after studying the Elgin Marbles, ‘Dentatus,’ 
whose cold reception by the Academy began the 
painter's feud with that body. His ‘Judgment 
of Solomon ’ (1814), probably his finest produc- 
tion, he sold for 700 guineas. ‘Christ’s entry 
into Jerusalem’ (1820) realised £1700 by ex- 
hibition in the Egyptian Hall, and is now at 
Philadelphia. While he was painting ‘The Rais- 
ing of Lazarus,’ in 1823, he was arrested for 
debt, and he was never after free from financial 
embarrassments : tins though he took to por- 
trait-painting, though his ‘Mock Election’ was 
purchased by George IV. for 500 guineas, though a 
public subscription was raised on his behalf, and 
though he delivered a series of lectures on painting 
and design (1836 ; published 1844). In 1832 Lord 
Grey commissioned ‘The Reform Banquet,’ ami 
in 1834 the Duke of Sutherland gave 400 guineas 
for 4 Cassandra.’ It was a bitter disappointment 
when he failed to gain employment on the deco- 
ration of the Houses of Parliament; under this 
and other vexations his mind gave way, and on 
20th June 1846 he shot himself in his studio. 
His works are lofty in aim, but very unequal ; his 
execution was seldom equal to his conception. 
See his Autobiography and Journals , edited by 
Tom Taylor (1858); and his Correspondence and 
Table Talk , with a Memoir by his son (1876). 

Hayes, Augustus Allen (1806-82), chemist, 
born at Windsor, Vt, settled in Boston in 1828. 
He discovered new processes for the manufacture 
of Iron and copper, improved furnaces, boilers, 
and copper-sheatning for vessels, modified methods 
of making chloroform and saltpetre, studied the 
properties of alcohol, guano, sea- water, &c. 

Hayes, Catharine (1690-1726), was burnt for 
murdering her husband, a London carpenter. 
See Thackeray's Catherine in Fraser’s (1889-40). 

Hayes, Catherine (1826 - 01), operatic and 
ballad soprano, was born at Limerick, came out 


at Covent Garden in 1849, and in 1857 married an 
American, W. A Bushnell (1823-68). 

Hayes, Isaac Israel (1832-81), Arctic explorer, 
bom in Chester county, Penn., sailed as surgeon 
in the Kane expedition, 1853-54 ; see his Arctic 
Boat-journey (I860). In 1860-61 he conducted a 
second Arctic expedition, and in 1869 a third one, 
described in The land of Desolation (1871). He 
served in the New York Assembly for live years. 

Hayes, Rutherford Birchard, nineteenth 
president of the United States, was born at Dela- 
ware, Ohio, 4th' October 1822. He graduated at 
Kenyon College, Ohio, in 1842 ; and practised as 
a lawyer at Cincinnati, 1849-61. In the civil 
war Hayes served with distinction, retiring as 
major-general. He was returned to congress 
from Ohio in 1865 and 1866. and governor In 
1867, 1869, and 1875. In 1876 he was Republican 
candidate for the presidency, the Democratic 
candidate being Samuel J. Tilden. Some of the 
electoral votes being disputed, a commission gave 
them to Hayes, thus securing him a majority. 
Under the Hayes administration the country re- 
covered commercial prosperity. Features in his 
policy were reform of the civil service, the con- 
ciliation of the southern states, and the resump- 
tion of specie payments; but the bill for the 
monetisation of silver was carried against his 
veto. He died at Fremont, Ohio, 16th January 
1893. See Life by Stoddard (1889). 

Hayley, William (1745-1820), bom at Chiches- 
ter, wrote verse Essays, plays, Lives of Milton 
and Romney, and his most memorable monument, 
The Life of Cowper (1803). See his Memoirs (1823). 

Haym, Rudolf (1821-1901), bom at Grttnberg 
in Silesia, in 1848 Rat in the Frankfort national 
assembly, and became professor at Halle in 
1860. Ho wrote biographies of Humboldt 
(1850), Hegel (1857), Schopenhauer (1804), Herder 
(1877-85), and Duncker (1891), and a monograph, 
Die Romantische Schnle (1870). [Hime.] 

Haynau, Julius Jakob, Baron von (1786- 
1853), bom at Cassel, entered the Austrian service 
in 1801, and signalised himself during the Italian 
campaigns of 1848-49 by his ruthless severity, 
especially at the capture of Brescia, where his 
flogging of women gained him the name of the 
* Hyaena of Brescia ’ From the siege of Venice he 
was summoned to the supreme military command 
in Hungary in 1849 ; and his successes at Raab, 
Komorn,and Szegedin did much to secure Austrian 
supremacy, though his atrocious severity excited 
the detestation of Europe. Appointed dictator 
of Hungary after its pacification, he was dis- 
missed in 1850, and that same year in London 
was assaulted and severely handled by Barclay 
& Perkins’s draymen. See the Life of him by 
Schonhals (8d ed. Vien. 1876). [Hl-now.] 

Hayne, Robert Young (1791-1889), bom In 
South Carolina, was admitted to the bar in 1812, 
and served in the war with Great Britain. He 
became Speaker of the state legislature and 
attorn ey-general of the state, and sat in the U.8. 
senate in 1823-82. He opposed protection, and 
io 1882 supported the doctrine of Nullification. 
South Carolina in 1832 adopted an ordinance of 
nullification, Hayne was elected governor, and 
the state prepared to resist the federal power by 
force of arms. A compromise, however, was 
agreed to, and the ordinance was repealed.— 
His nephew. Paul Hamilton Hatnb (1880-66), 
the ‘ Laureate of the South/ was born at Charles- 
ton, and died near Augusta, Ga. His war-songs, 
sonnets, Ac., were collected In 1888. 
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Hayter, Sir George (1792-1871), portrait and 
historical painter, was born in London, and 
knighted in 1842. 

Hayward, Abraham, essayist and talker, was 
bom at Wishford, Wiltshire, 81st October 1802. 
and called to the bar in 1882. He founded and 
edited the Law Magazine , and was made a Q.C. 
in 1846. He published in 1833 his prose trans- 
lation of Faust (part i.), and soon became a busy 
contributor to the newspapers and magazines, 
especially the Quarterly. By his brilliant con- 
versation, his whist- playing, and his artistic in- 
terest in 4 the art of dining' he delighted society 
almost down to his death, 2d February 1884. 
Many of his best articles were reprinted in his 
Biographical and Critical Essays (1868-73) and 
Eminent Statesmen and Writers (1880). Other 
books were The Art of Dining (1862), George S elwyn 
(1866), Autobiography of Mrs Piozzi (1861), Diary of 
a Lady of Quality ( 1864), Goethe (1877), and Modern 
Whist (1878). His Selected Essays appeared in 1878, 
his Select Correspondence in 1886. 

Haywood, Eliza, nit Fowler (c. 1093-1766), 
author of over thirty loose and long-forgotten 
novels, Ac., was born and died in London. 

Hatlltt, William, was born at Maidstone, 
April 10, 1778, the son of a Unitarian minister, 
who removed to Boston, U.S., in 1783, and to 
Wem in Shropshire in 1787. The boy was at 
fifteen sent to Hackney to study for the ministry, 
but had abandoned the notion when in 1798 he 
met Coleridge, and by him was encouraged to 
write Principles of Human Action (1805). Having 
tried portrait- painting, he published in 1800 Ins 
Free Thoughts on Public Affairs , in 1807 his Reply 
to Mdlthus , and in 1812, coming up to London 
from Wmterslow near Salisbury, found employ- 
ment on the Morning Chronicle and Examiner. 
From 1814 to 1830 he contributed to the Edin- 
burgh Review ; his Round Table essays and Char- 
acters of Shakespeare’s Plays appeared m 1817. 
Between 1818 and 1821 he delivered at the Surrey 
Institute his lectures on The English Poets , Eng- 
lish Comic Writers, and Dramatic Literature of 
the Age of Elizabeth . His marriage with Sarah 
Htoddart in 1808 had proved incongruous, nnd 
they got a divorce at Edinburgh in 1822. His 
essays in the London Magazine were afterwards 
republished in his Table Talk (1821) and Plain 
Sjimker (1820). A passion for the daughter of a 
tailor with whom he lodged found expression in 
the frantic IAber Anoris (1828; new ed. 1894). 
In 1824 he married a charming widow with £300 
a year, who travelled with him to Italy, but left 
him for ever on the return journey. His Spin l 
of the Age, or Contemporary Portraits appeared in 
1826; Ilfs Life of Napoleon Bonaparte in 1828-80. 
His last years darkened by ill-health and money 
difficulties, he died in London, Sept. 18, 1630, with 
the words, 4 Well, I *ve had a happy life * ITazlitt 
was one of the deadliest controversialists, a 
master of epigram and bnrning invective and 
withering Irony. His style ranges from lively 
gossip to glowing rhapsody ; at its best it touches 
the high-water mark of English. See the Memoirs 
(1867) and The Haditis (1911) by his grandson, 
RtrreU's HazliU (1902), Douady’a Life (in French, 
19071 and Waller and Glover’s edition of the 
works (IS vols. 1902-0). New Writings were edited 
by Howe In 1925-27.— Haalitt’a grandson, William 
Carbw Hajcutt (1834-1918), devoted himself to 
letters, and compiled and edited many works ; see 
his Four Generations of a Literary Family (1897)- 
Head, Sir Edmund Walker (1806-68), bom 
near Maidstone, took a Ant in classics from 


Oriel College, Oxford, in 1827, and became a 
fellow of Merton ; m 1838 he succeeded as eighth 
baronet. After serving as poor-law commissioner, 
he was lieutenant-governor of New Brunswick 
1847-54, then governor-general of Canada till 
1861. He wrote on Spanish and French Painting 
(1847), Ballads (1868), Ac. 

Head, Sir Francis Bond (1793-1875), bom at 
the Hermitage near Rochester, entered the Royal 
Engineers, served at Waterloo, and as major re- 
tired in 1825. He then took a post In gold and 
silver mines on the River Plate, and published 
his spirited Rough Notes (1826) of his travels 
across the pampas and over the Andes. In 1885- 
37 he was governor of Upper Canada, where he 
suppressed an insurrection ; in 1886 he was 
created a baronet. His books include Bubbles 
from the Bi'unnens of Nassau , Stokers and Pokers , 

A Fojtnight in Ireland, A Faggot of French Sticks, 
The Horse and his Ridei', ami Lives of Bruce 
‘ the Abyssinian ’ and Sir John Burgoyne.— His 
brother, Sir George Head (1782-1865), a Penin- 
sular veteran, also wrote books of travel, Ac. 

Head, Richard (c. 1637-86), a London hack- 
writei , best known as the author of part i. of 
The Engluh Rogue (1665-71), the other three parts 
being by the bookseller Francis Kirkman. Head 
was born in Ireland, and drowned at sea. 

Healy, Timothy Michael, K.C., bom at Ban- 
try in 1855, sat in parliament 1880-1918, headed 
in 1890 the revolt against Parnell, nnd became an 
Independent Nationalist In 1922-28 he was 
first governor-general of the Irish Free State. 

Heaphy, Thoma« (1775-1885), a portrait- painter 
like his son Thomas (1813-73). 

Hearn, Lafcadio (1850-1904X son of an Irish 
army doctor and a Greek girl, was born on the 
island of Leucadia* rained a journalist in the 
United States, and becoming a naturalised Japa- 
nese, wrote enthusiastically on things Japanese. 
See his Life by Miss Btsl&nd (1907). 

Hearae, Thomas (1678-1735), * who studied and 
preserved Antiquities,’ was born at White Wal- 
tham, Berkshire, graduated from St Edmund 
Hall, Oxford, and in 1712 became second keeper 
to the Bodleian Library— a post he had to resign 
as a Jacobite in 1716. Among his forty-one works 
were Reliquice Bodleiana (1703), Leland’a Itinerary 
(1710-12) and Collectanea (1715% Curious Discourses 
upon English Antiquities (1720); and the editions 
of Camden’s Annals (1717), William of Newburgh 
(1719), Fordun’s Scotichronicon (1722X Robert of 
Gloucester’s Chronicle (1724), and that of Peter 
I^ngtoft (1725). The Bibliotheca Heamiana was 
published in 1848 ; Relbjuia : Heamianat . by Philip 
Bliss, in 1857. See his autobiography in the 
Lives of JAand . H earns, and Wood (1772), and 
Collections of Thomas Hearns (Oxf. Hist. Soo. 
1884 et seq. 11 vols.). [Hem.) 

Hearrt, William Randolph, American news- 
paper owner, was bora at San Francisco in 1863. 

Heath, Francis George (1848-1913), bora at 
Totnes, wrote on ferns, trees, the peasantry, Ac. 

Heathfleld, George Augustus Eliott, Lord, 
seventh son of Sir Gilbert Eliott, was bom at 
Stoba in Roxburghshire, on Chriatmaa-day 1717. 
He was educated at Leyden, the French military 
college of La Fire, and Woolwich, and served In 
the war of the Austrian succession and the Seven 
Years' War and in Cuba (1762), returning lieuten- 
ant- general. When, in 1775, Britain became in* 
volved in hostilities with Spain, Eliott waa sent 
out to Gibraltar. His heroic defence, from June 
1779 to February 1783, ranks as one of the most 
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memorable achievements of British anns. He 
was in 1787 created Lord Heath field, Baron of 
Gibraltar. He died at Aix-la-Chapelle, 6th July 
1790. See Drinkwater's Siege of Gibraltar (1785). 

Heaton, Sat John Hennikrr (1848-1914), born 
at Rochester, championed British penny postage 

Hebbel, Friedrich (1818-68), lyrical and 
dramatic poet, was born at Wesselburen in 
Ditmanh, and after 1846 lived in Vienna. His 
masterpiece is, perhaps, Die Nibel ungen (1862). 
His collected works were edited by Werner in 
1911-18. See Biographies by Knh (1877, 1907), 
Frankl (1884), Werner (1905), and Hebbel’s Tage- 
biicher (1 887) and Brie ft (1 908). 

Heber, Reginald, bom at Mai pas, Cheshire, 
in 1783, wrote his prize poem Palestine at Ox* 
ford (1803). Inducted into the family-living of 
Hodnet in Shropshire (1807), he was a fiequent 
contributor to the Quarterly Review , and in 1812 
published a volume of Hymns. He was appointed 
Bampton lecturer in 1815, a prebendary of St 
Asaph in 1817, and preacher of Lincoln’s Inn in 
1822 In 1828 he accepted the see of Calcutta ; 
but an episcopate of apostolic zeal was termi- 
nated by his sudden death at Trichi nopoly, 8d 
April 1826. He published sermons, A Journey 
through India , Ac., and edited Jeremy Taylor's 
Works (1822). As a poet, his fame rests upon 
Palestine and his Hymns , which include ‘ Lord of 
Mercy and of Might,’ ‘From Greenland's Icy 
Mountains,’ ‘ Holy, Holy, Holy,’ and ‘The Son of 
God goes forth to War.’ See Lives by his widow 
(1830) and G. Smith (1895).— His half-brother, 
Richard Heber (1774-1833), was a famous biblio- 
maniac. Allibone estimated his collections in 
England and abroad at 146,827 vols., which had 
cost him £100,000, and fetched £56,774. 

Heberden, William (1710-1801), a London 
physician, like his son William (1767-1845). 

Hubert, Jacques Ren£, * P6re Duchesne,’ one 
of the vilest of the French Revolutionists, was 
bom at Alencon in 1755. A servant in Paris, he 
was dismissed more than once for embezzlement, 
but soon after the outbreak of the Revolution 
became a prominent Jacobin and editor of Is 
Pbre Duchesne , established to crush a constitu- 
tional newspaper of the same title. As a member 
of the revolutionary council, he played a con- 
spicuous part in the September massacres. He 
was on the commission appointed to examine 
Marie Antoinette, and his name will survive in 
infamy for one foul and baseless charge he brought 
against her. He and his fellows were mainly 
instrumental in converting Notre Dame into a 
temple of Reason. But he went too fast for Robes- 
pierre, who had him guillotined 24th March 1794. 
Bee Life by Brunet (Par. 1857). [Ay-bair.] 

H ©cat®' us of Miletus (c. 550-470 b.c.), Greek 
historian and geographer, visited Greece, Thrace, 
Persia, and parts of Italy, Bpain, and Africa, and 
wrote the Tour of the World. Of this and of 
his Histories , a prose version of Greek poetical 
legends, only fragments remain, 

Hetiker, Friedrich Karl Franz (1811-81X 
born at Isichtersheim, Baden, became an advo- 
cate, headed the republican movement of 1848, 
with a band of revolutionists invaded Baden, 
but was defeated and fled to America. In the 
civil war he commanded a brigade. 

Heoker, Isaac Thomas (1819-88), the son of 
New York Germans, passed from Brook Farm 
socialism to Behmenfte mysticism, became a 
Catholic (1844) and, after studies in England, a 
Redemptorist Father. Claiming new freedom, he 


was extruded from that order, but founded * the 
Missionary Priests of St Paul,’ and greatly ex- 
tended Catholicism in America. His ‘ American- 
ism ’ or tendency to democratise Catholicism has 
created much controversy. See his The Church 
and the Age (1888), and Life by Elliott (1898). 

Heoker, Justus Friedrich Karl (1795-1850), 
professor of Medicine at Berlin, wrote Epidemics 
of the Mtddle Ages (trans. 1846), Ac. 

Hederi'ous, or Hederich, Benjamin (1675- 
1748), schoolmaster at Grossenhain in Saxony 
from 1705, in 1722 published his Greek lexicon. 

Hedln, Sven Anders von (Hon. K.C.I.E. 1909), 
born at Stockholm in 1865, began In 1885 an Im- 
portant series of travels in Central Asia. See his 
My Life as Explorer (1925). 

Hedley, William (1770-1843), a colliery 
* viewer r and lessee, born at Newborn near 
Newcastle, who in 1818 improved Trevithick’s 
locomotive. See Life by Arcner (3d ed. 1885). 

Heem, Jan Davidsz van (c. 1606-84), bom at 
Utrecht, was one of the Antwerp guild of painters. 
—His son, Cornelis (1631-95), was also a painter. 
[Haym. ] 

Heer, Oswald (1309-83), Swiss botanist. 

Heeren, Arnold Hermann Ludwio (1760- 
1842), born near Bremen, in 1787 became professor 
of Philosophy, and in 1801 of History, at Gbttin- 
gen. His first great work was on the politics and 
commerce of the ancient world (1793-96; Eng. 
trails. 1833) ; he also wrote on the study of the 
classics since the Renaissance (1797-1802), a his- 
tory of the states of the ancient world (1799; 
trans. 1840), Political System of Europe and its 
Colonies (1800 ; trans. 1834), Ac. [Hay-rtn ] 

Hefele, Karl Joseph von (1800-93), Catholic 
church historian, born at Unterkochen in Wtirtem- 
berg, became in 1836 privat-docent and in 1840 
Catholic professor of Church History at Ttlbmgen. 
He showed himself a dangerous enemy to the 
dogma of papal infallibility even after his conse- 
cration as bishop of Rottenburg in 1869 by his 
contributions to the Honorius controversy (1870). 
But in 1871 he gave in his adhesion to the dogma, 
with an explanation. He wrote on the conversion 
of south - west Germany (1837), Ximenes (1844 ; 
Eng. trans. 1860), church history (1864-66), Ac. ; 
his great work is the Konziliengeschichte (1955-74 ; 
2d ed. 1873-79 ; Eng. trans. coming down to 787 
A.D., 1871-96). [Haj/fedeh.] 

Hegel, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich, philos- 
opher, was born at Stuttgart, 27th August 1770, 
and educated at TUbingen, where he formed an 
intimate friendship with Schelling. For seven 
years a private tutor at Berne and Frankfort, in 
1800 lie settled at Jena, and next year published 
an essay on the difference between the philosophies 
of Fichte and Schelling, in which he aided with the 
latter, with some divergences. From 1801 to 1806 
he continued to teach at Jena, first as private 
docent and then as professor extraordinary, and 
with Schelling edited the Critical Journal of 
Philosophy; in one of his latest contributions to 
it the reasons for his subsequent separation from 
Schelling are clearly indicated. In 1807 Hegel 
published the Phamomenology of the Spirit, tne 
first work in which he frilly exhibited the depth 
and Independence of his philosophic genius. In 
consequence of Napoleon’s victory, the university 
of Jena was for a time broken up, and Hegel found 
employment as the editor of a newspaper at Bam- 
berg. In 1808 he was appointed rector of the 
gymnasium of Nuremberg, where he remained 
nine years. In 1811 he married, and in 1819 
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published the first volume of his greatest work, 
the Logic, a treatise which treats of what is 
ordinarily called Logic in connection with Meta* 
physics. In 1816 his growing fame as a writer 
secured his nomination to a professorship in 
Heidelberg : this, two years after, he exchanged 
for the chair of Philosophy at Berlin, where he 
died of cholera, 14th November 1831. During 
these years he published the Philosophy of Right, 
contributed to the Philosophical Year-book, and 
was the philosophical dictator of Germany. His 
lectures, published as the Philosophy of Religion, 
the Philosophy of Art, the History of Philosophy , 
and the Philosophy of HistOi'y, are specially im- 
portant. Hegel was an Idealist , and maintained 
that the world of objects is not only related to 
an intelligence, but that it can be nothing but 
the revelation or manifestation of intelligence. 
The material world is an incomplete reality winch 
could not exist by itself; matter is but the neces- 
sary object and counterpart of spirit, in which 
spirit reveals and realises itself. Accepting a 
doctrine of Evolution or Development, he held that 
we must take the man as explaining the animal, 
and the organic as exhibiting what is latent and 
obscure in the inorganic. Evolution is a progress 
by antagonism. In order to develop, the principle 
must manifest itself in different forms, which 
must inevitably come into conflict with each 
other, but are ultimately subordinated to the 
unity which they express. Hegel’s philosophy 
fells into three departments— logic, or the science 
of thought in its pure unity with itself; the 
philosophy of nature, in which the ideal principle 
is shown to underlie even the material world ; 
and the philosophy of spirit. Hegel’s collected 
works appeared fn 19 vols. in 1832-87. On his life 
and philosophy, see German works by Rosenkranz 
(1853-70), Hayni (1857), Kostlm (1870), Schmitt 
(1888), and Barth (1890); Hutchison Stirling, The 
Secret of Hegel (1 865 ; 2a ed. 1898); E Caird , Hegel 
(1888) ; Seth. The Development from Kant to Hegel 
(1882); Hegel's Esthetic, by Kedney (1883) ; Hegel's 
Logic, by W. T Harris (1890) ; Hegel's Philosophy 
of Religion, by A M. Fairbairn ; and Hegel's Phil- 
osophy qf History and the State, by G. S. Morris 
(1880-90). There are translations of various works 
of Hegel by Sibree, Bosanquet, Prof. W. Wallace, 
Haatie, Dyde, Speirs, Sanderson, and Miss E. S. 
Haldane.— Hegel’s eldest son, Kart. (1818-1901), 
was professor of History successhely at Rostock 
and Erlangen.— Another son. Immanuel (1814- 
91), held high offices under tne Prussian govern- 
ment and was leader of the Conservative and 
High Church party. [Hay-gel ; g hard.] 

Hegesippus, the earliest Christian church his- 
torian, was almost certainly a Jewish convert. 
He made a journey by way of Corinth to Rome, 
and there compiled a list of the bishops of Rome 
to Anicetus (156-167 a.d.), so that he must have 
written his history about that period. It was 
entitled Five Memorials of Ecclesiastical Affairs, 
and unhappily survives only in a few fragments 
which Eusebius embodied in his own history. 

Hahn, Viktor (1818-00). a writer on Italy, 
Goethe, Ac., bom at Dorpat. died in Berlin. See 
Lives by Schrader (1891) and Schiemann (1894). 

Heiberg, Johan Ludvio (1791-1860), a Danish 
dramatic poet, like his fether, Peter Andreas 
Heibero (1758-1841). 

Heidegger, John Jambs (e. 1659-1749), opera 
manager, was the son of a Zurich pastor, and 
settled in London before 1707. 

Heljn, or Heyn, Piet (1578-1629), bom at 
Dslfehaven, after an adventurous career became 


in 1628 \ ice-admiral under the Dutch East India 
Company. In 1624 he defeated the Spaniard* 
near San Salvador in Brazil, and again in 1626 
off Bahia, returning witli an immense booty. In 
1626 he captured the Spanish silver flotilla, valued 
at 12,000,000 guilders ; in 1629 was made Admiral 
of Holland ; and on 20th August fell in a sea-fight 
against the privateers of Dunkirk. 

Hellprin, Angelo (185S-1907), geologist, was 
bom of Polish ancestry in Hungary, and brought 
in 1856 to America. In 1885 he became a pro- 
fessor of Geology at Philadelphia. 

Heine, Heinrich, was bom of Jewish parents 
at Diisseklorf, 18tli December 1797. At seven- 
teen he was sent to Frankfort to learn bank- 
ing, and next tried trading on his own ac- 
count in Hamburg, but soon felled. In 1819 
he went to Bonn ; there, and at Berlin and 
Gottingen, he studied law, taking his doctor’s 
degree in 1825. But his thoughts were given to 
poetry. At Berlin in 1821 he published Gedichte , 
which at once arrested attention. A second 
collection, Lyrisches Intermezzo, appeared in 1823. 
In 1820-27 the first and second volumes of the 
Rcisebilder were published ; and Das Buch der 
Lieder created excitement throughout Germany. 
These two works are Heine’s masterpieces. 
Nearly all his writings are of an occasional 
nature — lyrical, autobiographical, journalistic, 
polemical— but the genius is always there. In 
1825 he had himself baptised, simply to secure 
the rights of German citizenship and a respectable 
standing. But by this step lie only alienated the 
esteem of his own people. His revolutionary 
opinions remained insuperable hindrances to his 
official employment in Germany. When his en- 
thusiasm was roused by the July revolution in 
Paris, he hastened thither, going into a voluntary 
exile from which he Hi er returned. Since 1825 
he had travelled in England and Italy ; he had 
worked on newspapers in Bavaria ; and he wrote 
two more volumes of Reisebtlder (1880-81). The 
July revolution seems to have awakened seri- 
ousness in Heine. He turned from poetry to 
politics, and assumed the r61e of leader of the 
cosmopolitan democratic movement. One of his 
chief aims was to make the French and the 
Germans acquainted with one another’s intel- 
lectual and artistic achievements. Hence sprang 
the Franzosische Zustdnde (1888), first printed in 
the Allgemeine Zeitung; De VAllemagne (1885), 
the French version of Die Romantische Schitle 
(1886) ; and Philosophic und Literatur in Deutsch- 
land, part of the miscellaneous writings entitled 
Der Salon (4 vols. 1885-40). Heine was always 
an Ishmael— he would fight under nobody’s flag 
but his own. His ambiguous attitude and his 
attack on Bdme (q.v.) brought down upon hlin 
the enmity of his revolutionary compatriots. On 
the eve or a duel, which his book on B5me(1840} 
ultimately cost him, he married Eugenie Mirat 
(‘ Mathilda;’ d. 1888), a Paris grisette, with 
whom he had been living seven years in free love. 
Then came his rich uncle Solomon’s death, and a 
quarrel with the fernily, because of their refusal 
to continue his annuity of 4000 francs ; but a com- 
promise was effected in 1847, and the annuity 
resumed. From 1848 onwards he was confined 
to bed by spinal paralysis. He lingered on in 
excruciating pain, borne with heroic patience, 
until 17th February 1856. During these years 
of suffering he published Neue Gedichte ami 
Deutschland, a satirical poem (1*44) ; Atta Troll , 
the 1 swan-song of romanticism ’ (1847) ; a collec* 
i tion of poems, Romanon'o (1851); and three 
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volumes of Vermischte Schriften (1854). 8ce the 
editions by Strodtmaim (1861-66), Karpeles (1885 
and 1886-87), and Elster (1887), and in French by 
himself fjA52 et seq.) ; biographies by Strodt- 
mann (8a ed. 1884) and Karpeles, who edited 
Heines Antobiographie (1888 ; trails. 1910) • Heines 
Familienleben , by his nephew, Baron von Etubden 
(18^2 ; trans. 1898) ; and Lives by W. Sharp (1888) 
and Stigand (1875). There are translations by 
Ackerlos(1854), Wallis (1856), Bowring (1859), Lord 
Lytton, Stein (1878), Snodgrass (1879 ; new ed. 
1888), Sir Theodore Martin (1879), J. Geikie (1887), 
Storr (1887), Havelock Ellis (1888), R M'Chntock 
(1 890), Leland (1891-92), Payne (1911), Ac. [Ill' nth.] 
Helneooius, Johann Gottlieb (1681-1741), 
jurist, was professor at Halle (from 1718), Frane- 
ker (1728), and Frank fort-on-the-Oder (1727) ; but 
in 1788 returned to Halle. He published in Latin 
a Syntagma, of Roman legal antiquities (1718), a 
history of the Civil Law (1783), the elements of 
German law (1735), and a Jus Natures et Gentium 

a 787; Bng. trans. 1703).— His brother, Johann 
ichaelis (1674-1722), a famous preacher in 
Halle, first studied seals scientifically. 

Heinse, Johann (1749-1803), a German romance, 
writer and poet. See Life by Schober (1S82). 

Heinaius, Anthony (1641-1720), Dutch states- 
man, born at Delft, in 1688 became Grand Pen- 
sionary of Holland, and was the close friend of 
William III. (of England). 

Heinaius, Daniel (1580-1655), Dutch classical 
scholar, born at Ghent, became professor at 
Leyden. He edited many Latin classics, and 
published Latin poems and orations — His son, 
Nicolaas (1020 - 81), obtained distinction as a 
diplomatic agent and classical scholar. 

Hal'ena, saint and empress, originally (accord- 
ing to St Ambrose) a tavern-keeper, a native 
apparently of Bitliynia, not of Trfcves or Britain, 
was first the mistress then the wife of Con- 
stantius Chlorus, to whom she bore Constantine 
the Great. She early became a Christian, but 
was not baptised till after the defeat of Maxell- 
tius. In 326, according to tradition, she visited 
Jerusalem, and discovered the Holy Sepulchre and 
the cross. Shedied at the age of eighty.— Another 
sainted Helen was the wife of the Russian Grand- 
duke Igor, and was baptised at Constantinople 
in 955 ; a third was a native of West Gothland, 
and lived in the 12th century. 

Hellodo'nu, earliest and best of the Greek 
romance writers, was bom at Emesa in Syria, 
and was a sophist of the second half of the 3d 
century a.d. His AEthiopica narrates in noetic 
prose, at times with almost epic beauty and sim- 
plicity, the loves of Tlieagenes and Cliariclea. 

Hellogab'alus (204-222 a.d.), emperor of Rome, 
was bom at Emesa. His real name was Varius 
Avltus Bassianus, but having, when a child, 
been appointed high-priest of the Syro-Phcenician 
sun-god Elagabal, he assumed the name of that 
deity. Soon after the murder of Caracalla (217), 
Helfogabalus was proclaimed emperor by the 
soldiers; he defeated his rival Macrinus on the 
borders of Syria and Phoenicia in 218. His reign 
was infamous for his gluttony and unparalleled de- 
baucheries. He was murdered in an insurrection 
of the preetortens. See Life by Stuart Hay (1 911). 

H6Her, Stephen (1816-88), of Budapest, made 
his d£but as a pianist at nine. From 1890, settling 
in Augsburg, he studied composition ; in 1838 he 
removed to Parls.wHere he composed and taught 
until his death. He wrote almost exclusively for 


the pianoforte ; his works consist of sonatas, 
etudes, &c. See Life by Barbedette (1 876). 

Helmholtz, Hermann von, one of the world's 
greatest physicists, was born at Potsdam, 81st 
August 1821, and was professor of Physiology 
from 1849 at Konigsberg, from 1855 at Bonn, 
and from 1858 at Heidelberg. In 1871 he became 
professor of Physics in Berlin. Ennobled In 
1888, he died at Charlottenburg, 8th September 
1894. Helmholtz was equally distinguished in 
physiology, mathematics, and experimental and 
mathematical physics. His physiological works 
are principally connected with the eye, the ear, 
and the nervous systom. Of a semi • physical 
nature are his Analysis of the Spectrum, his ex- 

S lanation of Vowel Sounds, and his papers on the 
onservation of Energy with reference to Mus- 
cular Actibn. In physical science he is known 
by his paper on Conservation of Energy (1847) ; 
by two memoirs m Crelle’s Journal, on Vortex- 
motion in fluids, and on the Vibrations of Air 
in open pipes, &c. ; and by researches into the 
development of electric current within a galvanic 
battery. His Populare wmcnschaflliche Vortmge 
appealed in 1865-76 (trans. 1873-81), Die Lehre 
dcr Tonemp1lndungen{ trans. 1875) in 1862, I Vissen- 
schafll. Abliandluvgen in 1882-95. Vorlesungen u. 
theoret. Physik in 1897-1907. See books by M ‘Ken- 
drick (1899) and Komgsberger (trans. 1906). 

Helmont, Jean Baptiste van (1577-1644), 
chemist, born at Brussels, studied medicine, 
but soon threw himself into mysticism. Then, 
falling in with the writings of Paracelsus, he 
began to study chemistry ana natural philosophy. 
In 1605 he married a noble lady of Brabant, and 
sjient the remainder of his life in chemical in- 
vestigation. Van Helmont first emphasised the 
use of the lialance in chemistry, and by its means 
showed the indestructibility of matter in chemi- 
cal changes. He devoted much study to gases, 
and invented the word gas. He was also the first 
to take the melting-point of ice and the boiling- 
point of water as standards for temperature. He 
first employed the term saturation to signify the 
combination of an acid with a base: and he was 
one of the earliest investigators of tbe chemistry 
of the fluids of the human, hotly. His works, 
entitled Ortus Medictnas , were often reprinted. 
See French monograph by Rommelaere (1808).— 
His youngest son, Franciscus Mercurius (1014- 
99). was a teacher of deaf-mutes. See French 
Lire by Broeckx (1870). 

H61oise. See Abelard. 

Helps, Sir Arthur, essayist and historian, 
was liorn at Streatham, 10th July 1818, and, 
passing from Eton to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
was thirty-first wrangler in 1885. He became 
private secretary to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and next to the Irish secretary. On the 
fall of the Melbourne ministry he retired toepjoy 
twenty years of lettered leisure. Thought* in the 
Cloister and the Crowd (1835) was followed by The 
Claim of Labour (1844) and Friends in Council 
(1847-59), discussions on social questions. Then 
came Realmah (1869) and Talk about Animals and. 
their Masters (1878). Helps's strong interest In 
the slavery question prompted his conquerors of 
the New World and their Bondsmen (1848-62) and 
The Spanish Conquest in America (185CMJ1). Other 
works are biographies of Las Ch*a#(1868), Columbus 
(1869), Pixcurro (I860), Cortes (1871); Thou&Uupon 
Government (1 872) ; and Social Pressure (1876). 

1860 he was appointed Clerk to the Privy-council ; 
and he edited Prince Albert’s Speeches ana Addresses 
(1862) and the Queen's Leaves from a Journal of 
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our Life in the Highlands (1868). Made a D.C L. 
by Oxford in 1864, a C.B. in 1871, and a K.C.B. 
in 1872, he died in London 7th March 1875. 

Halit, Bartholomew van der (c. 1611-70), 
Dutch painter, bom at Haarlem, was joint* 
founder In 1658 of the painters’ guild of St Luke 
at Amsterdam, where he attained great celebrity 
as a portrait-painter. 

Helv6tlw, Claude Adrien (1715-71), French 
Encyclopaedist, born at Paris, in 1788 was ap* 

K inted a farmer • general, and became cham- 
rlain to the queen’s household, associating 
much with the French philosophers of the day. 
In 1751 he withdrew to a small estate at Vot e (Le 
Percheh where he spent his life in the education 
of his family, the improvement of his peasantry, 
and literary labours. In 1758 appeared his De 
VEsprit t in which he endeavoured to prove that 
sensation is the source of all intellectual activity. 
It was denounced by the Sorbonne and con- 
demned by the parliament of Paris to be publicly 
burned. Every body read it, and it was translated 
into the principal European tongues Helvetius 
left behind him a work, De V Homme (1772). His 
collected works were published in 1796 and 
again in 1818. His gifted wife 0719-1800) settled 
in 1771 at Auteuil. See Morley’s Diderot and the 


Lavigne (1875), Guillois (1894), and Keim (1907). 


Homans, Felicia Dorothea, nee Browne, was 
born, a merchant’s daughter, in Liverpool, 25th 
September 1798, and from 1800 was brought 
up near Abergele. In 1808-12 she published 
three volumes of poems, and in 1812 married 
an Irishman, Captain Homans, whose health had 
suffered in the retreat on Corunna and in the 


Walcheren expedition, and who went to Italy in 
1818 ; they never met afterwards. Mrs Hemans 
spent the rest of her life in North Wales, 
Lancashire, and Dublin, where she died, 16th 
May 1885. Her principal works are The Siege 
of Valencia (1823), The Forest Sanctuary (1827), 
Records of Women (1828), Songs of the Affections 


(1880), Hymns for Childhood (1834), and Scenes 
and Hymns of Life (1834). A volume of Poetical 
Remains was published after her death, and a 


complete edition of her works, with a memoir by 
her sister, in 1889. Without great originality 
or force, her poems are yet sweet, natural, and 
pleasing ; and some of her lyrics, The Voice of 
Spring. The Better Land , The Graves of a House- 
hold. The. Treasures of the Deep , and The Homes of 
England , have been exceedingly popular. See 
Memorials by Chorley Cl 836), 'Recollections by 
Mrs Lawrence (1886), editions with memoirs by 
Delta (1886) and W. M. Rossetti (1878), and 
Espinasse's Lanoashiat Worthies (1874). 


Hemsterhuis, Tiberius (1685-1766), bom at 
Groningen, became professor of Greek at Frane- 
ker in 1720, and of Greek History at Leyden in 
1740. One of the greatest Grecians of his time, 
he created a new school of Greek scholarship. 
His editions of the Onomasticon of Pollux (1706), 
of Lucian's Select Dialogues (1708-82), and or Aria* 
tophanes’ Plutus (1744) are his chief works. See 
Ruhnken's Xlogium Hemsterhusii (1768).-— His son, 
Frans (1721-90), philosopher and archeologist, 
was born at Groningen, and died at the Hague. 
See French Lifo by Grucker 0866) and German by 
K. Meyer (1893). [Hem-sUr-hois.) 

Henderson, Alexander (c. 1588-1646). born at 
Cratch in Fife, and educated at St Andrews, in 
1610 became professor there of Rhetoric aud 
Philosophy, and about 1614 was presented by 
Archbishop Gladstanes to the living of Leuchara. 


Embracing the popular cause, he is supposed to 
have had a great share in drawing up the National 
Covenant, and was moderator or the General 
Assembly at Glasgow in 1688, which restored all 
Its liberties to the Kirk of Scotland. In all the 
negotiations with the king Henderson took a 

} >rfncipal part. He was moderator at Edinburgh 
n 1641 and in 1648, drafted the famous Solemn 
League aud Covenant, and sat for three years in 
the Westminster Assembly. See Lives by Aiton 
(1886) and M‘Crie 0846). 

Henderson, Arthur, bom at Glasgow in 1868, 
chairman of the Labour Party 1908-10, 1914-17, 
was a member of Coalition cabinets 1915-17, Home 
Secretary in the Labour Government 1924. 

Hendricks, Thomas Andrews (1819-85), vice- 
president of the United States, bora in Ohio, was 
admitted to the Indiana bar in 1848. He served 
in the state legislature, sat in congress 1851-55, 
in the U.S. senate 1868-69, and in 1872 became 
governor of Indiana. In 1876 he was the Demo- 
cratic candidate for the vice-presidency ; in 1884 
he was elected along with Cleveland. 

Hengl8t and Horsa, two brothers, said by 
Nennius and the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle to have 
led the first band of Teutonic invaders to Britain. 
They landed from Jutland at Ebbsfleet in the 
Isle of Thanet in 449 to help King Vortigem 
against the Piets, and were rewarded with a gift 
of Thanet Soon after they turned against Vor- 
tigern, but were defeated at Aylesford, where 
Horsa was slain in 455. Hengist, however, is 
said to have conquered Kent; he died in 488. 
Both names mean ‘horse.’ 

Hengler, Frederick Charles (1820-87), circus 
manager, born at Cambridge, died at Hampstead. 

Hengstenberg, Ernst Wilhelm (1802-69), 
orthodox theologian, born at FrOndenbeig in 
Westplialia, at Bopr studied Orientalia and 
philosophy, and took enthusiastic part in the 
BurschcnschafUn. At first a rationalist, at Basel 
(1828) he passed to the opposite extreme, and 
going next year as privat-docent to Berlin, became 
the head of a rising orthodox party. In 1826 he 
was made extra-ordinary, in 1828 ordinary pro- 
fessor ; and in 1820 doctor of theology. His 
Evangelische Kirckenzeitung, begun in 1827, com- 
bated rationalism in every form, and sought to 
restore the orthodoxy of the 16th century. His 
chief works, all translated into English, were 
Einleitung ins Alte Testament (1881-S9-48X Christ- 
ologie des Alten Testaments (2d ed. 1854-57), 
Geschichte des Reiches Gottes unter dem Alten Bunas 
(1869 - 70), EzechUl (1867 -08X and DU BUcher 
Mosis und Aegypten (1841X besides commentaries 
on the Psalms (1842-45X Apocalypse (1850-51), 
and St John’s Gospel (1861-62X See Lifo by 
Bachinann and Schmalenoach (8 vols. 1876-98X 
Henley, John (1092-1756X ’Orator Henley,’ 
born at Melton-Mowbray vicarage, whilst an un- 
dergraduate at Cambridge sent a witty letter to 
the Spectator (1712), and in 1714 published a fair 
poem, Esther. He taught in the school of his 
native town, compiled a grammar of seven lan- 
guages, The Compute Linguist (1719-21X and was 
ordained in 1716. But his ambition brought him 
back to London, where he wrote for the book- 
sellers, and in 1726 set npan ' oratory,' to teach 
universal knowledge In week-day lectures and 
primitive Christlamty in Sunday sermons. He 
drew large crowds ; but his addresses were a 
medley of ribaldry and solemnity, wit and absur- 
dity. He was a pensioner of Walpole’B to the ex- 
tent of £100 a year, and edited a weekly paper. 

I His Oratory Transactions contain a Life of nfmselL 
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Henley, Wiluam Ernest, LL.D., poet, play* 
w right, critic, and editor, was born at Gloucester, 
23d August 1849. Months of sickness in Edinburgh 
Infirmary (1878-75) bore fruit in A Book of Verses 
(1888), which won much attention, and was fol- 
lowed by Views and Reviews (1890), The Song of 
the Sword (1892). For England's Sake, Hawthorn 
and Lavender , <fcc He edited the Magazine of 
dr*, the Soots (or National ) Observer , and the 
Mew Review, besides (with auother) a Burns ; and 
he collaborated with R L. Stevenson in three 
plays. Deaeon Brodu , Beau Austin , aud Admiral 
Guinea (reprinted 1892). He died 11th July 1908. 

Henner, Jean Jacques (1829-1905), a French 
painter, born in Alsace. [En-er.] 

Henningsen, Charles Frederick (1815-77), 
born in England of Swedish parentage, served 
with the Carlists in Spain, with the Russians in 
Circassia, with Kossuth in Hungary, aud with 
Walker in Nicaragua. In the American civil war 
he commanded a Confederate brigade, and after- 
wards superintended the manufacture of Mime 
rifles. He wrote The White Slave (1845), The Past 
and Future of Hungary (1852), &c. 

Henrietta Maria, born at the Louvre, 25th 
November 1009, was the youngest child of Henry 
IV. of France, whose assassination six months 
afterwards left the babe to the uuwise upbringing 
of her mother, Marie de’ Medicis. A lovely little 
thing, bright of eye and wit, but spoilt and way- 
ward, she was married in 1625 to Charles I , and 
evinced her bigotry by refusing to share in her 
husband ’s coronation. The dismissal, however, 
of her French attendants and the murder of 
Buckingham removed two conflicting causes of 
jealousy; and for ten years Henrietta might 
call herself ‘the happiest woman in the world.’ 
But she was the best-hated woman in England. 
Strafford fallen, and herself menaced with im- 
peachment, in February 1642 she repaired to 
Holland, and there raised £2,000,000. A year 
later she landed at Bridlington, and met Charles 
near Edgehill On 8d April 1644 they separated 
at Abingdon, never to meet At Exeter, on 
16th June, she gave birth to a daughter; a 
fortnight later she had to fly to France. A 
liberal allowance was assigned her, but she 
pinched herself to send remittances to Eng- 
land ; and the war of the Fronde (1648) reduced 
her for a time to destitution. The story of her 
secret marriage to her confidant, Henry Lord 
Jennyn (afterwards Earl of St Albans), rests 
solely on gossip. After the Restoration she paid 
two visits to Englaud, in 1660-61 and 1662-65. 
She died 81st August 1669. See Charles I. and 
works there cited ; Lives by Miss Taylor (1905), 
Miss Haynes (1912); also Strickland’s Queens of 
England (new ed. vol. v. 1851). — Henrietta, 
Duchess of Orleans, Charles I.’s youngest 
child, was bom 16fch June 1644. Her mother, 
Henrietta Maria, had to leave her behind at Exeter, 
which in April 1646 was taken by Fairfax ; but 
three months afterwards, disguised as a French 
beggar-woman, her governess, Lady Dalkeith, 
escaped with her from Oatlands to Calais. Her 
mother brought her up a Catholic. In 1661 
she waft married to Louis XIV.'s only brother, 
Philip, Duke of Orleans; 'of all the love he 
had pome her there soon remained nothing 
but Jealousy/ As Louis’s ambassadress in 1670 
she wheedled Charles II. into signing the secret 
treaty of Dover; and she had been back in 
France about a fortnight, when on 80th June she 
died, almost certainly of poison, but possibly 
without her husband's cognisance. See Charles 


II. and works there cited ; and Lives by Mdrne. 
de la Fayette (1720 ; new ed. by Anatole France, 
1882), Mrs Everett Green ( Princesses of England , 
1855), Baillon (1887), Julia Cartwright (1898), and 
Barine’s Madams, Mhre du Rigent (1909). 

Henriot, Franqois (1761-94), spy, thief, and 
revolutionist, was born at Nanterre near Paris, 
aud himself at last was happily guillotined. 

Henry L, king of England, youngest and only 
English-born son of William the Conqueror, was 
boin iu 1068, traditionally at Selby. When war 
broke out between his brothers, William Rufus 
and Robert of Normandy, Henry helped the latter 
to defend Normandy ; yet in the treaty which 
followed (1091) he was excluded from the suc- 
cession. Immediately after William’s death (2d 
August 1100) Henry seized the royal treasure, and 
was elected king by the Witan. He issued a charter 
restoring the laws of Edward the Confessor aud 
the Conqueror, recalled AiiBelin, and set about 
great ana popular reforms In the administration of 
justice. He strengthened his position by a marriage 
with Eadgyth (Matilda), daughter of Malcolm of 
Scotland and Queen Margaret, who was descended 
from the old English royal house. Robert bad 
been granted a pension of 8000 marks to resign 
liia claim to the English crown, but in 1105-6 
Henry made war against his badl y - governed 
duchy ; Robert was defeated at Tincnebrai, Sep- 
tember 28, 1106, and was kept a prisoner for life 
(28 years). To nold Normandy Henry was obliged 
to wage nearly constant warfare. The French 
king took part with William, Robert’s youthftil 
son ; but the first war ended in the favourable 
peace of Glsors (1118); and in 1114 his daughter 
Matilda was married to the Emperor Heniy V. 
The second war (1116-20) was marked by the 
defeat of the French king at Noyon in 1119, and 
Henry was able to satisfy the pope, who succeeded 
in bringing about a peace. In 1120 Henry’s only 
legitimate son, William, was drowned on his way 
from Normandy to England. A fresh rebellion in 
Normandy ended in the battle of Bourgth6roulde 
(1124). In 1126 Matilda, now a widow, came back 
from Germany ; Henry made the barons swear to 
receive her as Lady of England ; and the same 
year she was married to Geoffrey Plantagenet, son 
of the Count of Anjou. Henry died near Rouen, 
December 1, 1185, and the crown was seized by 
lus sister Adela’s son, Stephen of Blois. Henry 
I. was posthumously styled Beauclerc, or the 
Scholar, in honour of his learning, which was con- 
siderable for a king in his age. Able he was, but 
crafty, consistent, passionless in his policy, and 
often guilty of acts of cold-blooded cruelty. Law 
was administered during his reign with strictness, 
aud the mass of his subjects reaped the blessings 
of his firm rule. See Freeman’s Norman Conquest, 
vol. v. ; Stubbs’s Constitutional History , vol. i. ; 
and Dean Church’s Saint Anselm ( 1870). 

Henry IL, the son of Matilda, Henry I.'s 
daughter, and her second husband, Geoffrey 
Plantagenet, was bom at Le Mans, March 6, 1188. 
At eighteen he was invested with the duchy 
of Normandy, his mother’s heritage, and within 
a, year after became also, by his father’s death, 
Count of Ai^jou ; while in 1152 his marriage with 
Eleanor of Aquitaine, the divorced wife of Louis 
VII., added Poitou andGuienne to his dominions. 
In January 1158 he landed In England, and in 
November a treaty was agreed to whereby 
Henry was declared the successor of Stephen ; 
he was crowned in 1154. He confirmed his 

g randfather’s laws, re-established the exchequer, 
anished the foreign mercenariee, demolished 
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the hundreds of castles erected in Stephen’s 
reign, and recovered the royal estates. The 
whole of 1156 he spent in France, reducing his 
brother, Geoffrey of Nantes, who died in 1156, and. 
having secured his territories, he spent the next 
live years warring and organising his possessions 
on tne Continent. Henry’s object was that of all 
the Nonnan kings— -to build up the royal power 
at the expense of the barons and of the church. 
From the barons his reforms met with little 
serious opposition ; with the clergy he was less 
successful. To aid,hiin in reducing the church to 
subjection, he appointed his chancellor, Becket 
(q.v.). to the see of Canterbury. Henry com- 
pelled him and the other prelates to agree to the 
'Constitutions of Clarendon.’ but Becket proved 
a sturdy churchman, and the struggle between 
hnn and his monarch was terminated only by his 
murder. In 1174 Henry did penance at Beoket's 
tomb, but he ended by bringing the church to 
subordination in civil matters. Meanwhile he 
organised an expedition to Ireland. The Eng- 
lish pope Adrian IV. had in 1155 given Heniy 
authority over the entire island ; and a number 
of Norman-Welsh knights had gained a footing 
in the country— among them Richard de Clare, 
Bari of Pembroke, nicknamed Strongbow, who 
in 1170 married the heiress of Leinster and 
assumed rule as the Earl of Leinster. Henry 
was jealous of the rise of a powerful feudal 
baronage in Ireland, and during his stay there 
(1171-72) he broke the power of Strongbow 
and the other nobles. In 1185 Prince John 
was appointed king of Ii eland. But before the 
end of 1186 he was driven from the country, 
and all was left in confusion. The eldest of 
Henry’s sous had died in childhood ; the second, 
Henry, born in 1155, was crowned as his father’s 
associate and successor in 1170. In 1178, incited 
by their jealous mother, Queen Eleanor, the 

f irince and his brother Richard rebelled against 
heir father, and their cause was espoused by 
the kings of France and Scotland. The latter, 
William the Lion, was ravaging the north of 
England when he was taken prisoner at Alnwick 
in 1174, and to obtain his liberty he submitted 
to do homage to Henry. In a few months 
Henry had re-established his authority in all his 
dominions. During a second rebellion Prince 
Henry died * and in 1185 Geoffrey, the next son, 
was killed in a tournament at Paris. In 1188, 
while Henry was engaged in a war with Philip 
of France, Richard joined the French king ; ana 
in 1189, Henry, having lost Le Mans and the chief 
castles of Maine, agreed to a treaty of peace 
granting an indemnity to the followers of Richard. 
The sight of the name of his favourite son John 
in the list broke hkr heart * he died atChlnou 6th 
July 1189. Upon the whole, Henry was an able 
and enlightened sovereign, a clear-headed, uu- 
principled politician, and an able general • his 
reign was one of great legal reforms. Fair Rosa- 
mond (see Clifford) was said to have borne hun 
two sons, William Longsword, Earl of Salisbury, 
and Geoffrey, who became Archbishop of York, 
but this is quite improbable. See Life by Mrs 
Green (1888), and Ramsay's A ngtvin Empire (1908). 

Henry HL was bom at Winchester, 1st 
October 1207, and succeeded his father, King 
John, in 1216. In 1227 he declared himself of 
age ; in 1282 he deprived Hubert de Burgh, who 
hod ruled as regent and Justiciary, of all his 
offices : and ifi 1234 he took the administration 
into his own hands. A war with France cost 
him Poitou, and might have cost him all his 
continental possessions but for the generosity of 


Louis IX. He reissued the Great Charter, with 
omissions ; and he confirmed it more than once 
as a condition of a money grant. He was beset 
with favourites: his misrule and extortion ronsed 
all classes, and in 1258 parliament, headed by 
his brother-in-law, Simon de Montfort, Earl of 
Leicester, forced him to agree to the Provisions 
of Oxford, transferring his power to a commis- 
sion of barons. But disunion among the barons 
enabled Henry to repudiate his oath, and after 
a brief war (1268) the matter was referred to 
Louis of France, who annulled the Provisions. 
De Montfort and his party took up arms against 
the king, defeated him, made him prisoner at 
Lewes (1264), and forced him to the humiliating 
agreement called the Mise of Lewes. Earl Simon 
now summoned the parliament (January 1265), 
the first in which boronghs were represented. 
Within a year the Earl of Gloucester deserted 
Montfort, and, with Prince EdwanLdefeated and 
slew Montfort at Evesham (12651 Henry died at 
Westminster, 16th Nov. 1272. See Freeman and 
Stubbs ; works cited at Montfort ; aud Ramsay's 
Dawn of the Constitution (1908). 

Henry IV., the first king of the House of 
Lancaster, was born 3d April 1367, the son of 
John of Gaunt, aud was surnaiued Boling- 
broke, from his birthplace in Lincolnshire. His 
father was fourth son of Edward III., his mother 
daughter of Duke Henry of Lancaster. In 1886 
Henry married the rich heiress, Mary de Bohun. 
Ill 1897 he supported Richard II. against the 
Duke of Gloucester, and was created Duke of 
Hereford ; in 1398 he was banished, and in 1399, 
when his father died, his estates weie declared 
forfeit to Richard. In July Henry lauded at 
Raveuspur in Yorkshire; on September 29 he 
induced Richard, deserted and betrayed, to sign 
a renunciation of his claims; thereupon he 
had himself crown i; aud four mouths later 
Richard died, of starvation probably, in Ponte- 
fract Castle, January 1400. During Henry’s reign 
rebellion and lawlessness were rife, and fre- 
quent descents were made upon the coast by 
expeditions from France. The king's movements 
were constantly hampered for want of money, 
and ‘war treasurers’ were ultimately appointed 
by the impatient Commons to watch tne dis- 
bursement of the sums voted. In 1404 parlia- 
ment projKised to confiscate the property of the 
clergy ; but Henry not only discountenanced all 
such proposals, but permitted severe enactments 
against heretics. In 1401 William Chatrys was 
burnt for heresy at Smithfield. Under Owen 
Glendower the Welsh maintained their inde- 
pendence throughout this reign. Scotland Henry 
invaded in 1400, besieging Edinburgh Castle until 
compelled by fatniue to retire. In 1402, while 
Henry was engaged agaiust the Welsh, the Scots 
made an irruption into Northumberland; but 
they were encountered by the Earl of Northum- 
berland and his son Harry Percy, and were 
defeated (14th September) at Humbleton (or 
Homildon), where Douglas was taken prisoner. 
Harry Percy (Hotspun aud his house shortly 
after leagued with Douglas and Glendower 
against Henry ; but the king met the Percies at 
Shrewsbury (21st July 1403), where they were 
utterly defeated, Hotspur slain, and Douglas 
again taken prisoner. In 1406 Prince Jamas of 
Scotland (afterwards James I.) was captured on 
his way to France, and was detained and edu- 
cated in England. The civil wars in Fiance gave 
Henry an opportunity to send two expeditions 
0411-12) thither ; but in his liter years he vras 
a miserable invalid, afflicted with epileptic fits. 
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He died in the Jerusalem Chamber at Westmin- 
ster, 20th March 1418. Latterly he had been 
cruel, vindictive, suspicious, and Irresolute. Bee 
Stubbs, vol. til. ; Gairduer’s J Houma of Lancaster 
and York ( 1874 ) : Ramsay's Lancaster and York 
(18W) ; Wylie's England under Henry IV. (1898). 

Henry Y. was born at Monmouth, 9th August 
1887, the eldest of the six children of Henry IV. 
by Mary de Bohun, and m 1899 was created 
Prince of Wales. From 1401 to 1408 he was. en- 
gaged against Glendower and the Welsh rebels ; 
m 1400 ne became constable of Dover, and m 
1410 captain of Calais. To tills time belong the 
exaggerated stones of his wild youth. He was 
crowned on 10th April 1413, and at the outset 
of his reign liberated the young Earl of March, 
the true neir to the crown, restoied Hotspur’s 
son to his father’s lands and honours, and had 
Richard II. ’s body buried in Westminster. The 
great effort of his reign was an attempted conquest 
of France ; and in 1414 he demanded the French 
crown, to which he seems to have believed that he 
had a valid claim through his great-grandfather, 
Edward III. In August 1415 he sailed with an 
army of 30,000 men, and on 22d September took 
Harfleur. On 25th October, at Agiucourt, he 
gained a battle against such odds as to make his 
victory one of the most notable in history. Two 
years after he again invaded France, and by the 
end of 1418 Normandy was once more subject to 
the English crown, in 1420 was concluded the 
'perpetual peace * of Troyes, under which Henry 
was recognised as regent and ‘ heir of France,’ and 
married the French king’s daughter, Catharine of 
Valois (q.v.). In February 1421 he took his young 
queen to England to be crowned ; but in a month 
he was recalls! by news of the defeat at Beaqje 
of his brother, the Duke of Clarence. Henry’s 
wonted success was attending him, when he was 
seized with illness, and died at Vincennes, 81st 
August 1422, leaving an infant to succeed him. 
Henry was devout, just, and pure of life ; yet his 
religion did not make him merciful to a con- 
quered enemy; and, like his father, hepersecuted 
the Lollards. See works cited at Hknrv IV. ; 
and Wylie’s Reign of Henry V. (1914 et scq.). 

Henry VL, only child of Henry V. and 
Catharine of France, was bom at Windsor, 
6th December 1421. During his minority his 
uncle, the Duke of Bedford, was appointed 
to govern France, and another uncle, Hum- 
phrey, Duke of Gloucester, to be protector 
of England, with a council appointed by 
parliament. In France, the incapable Charles 
VI. having died, the dauphin assumed the 
title of Charles VII., but his army was almost 
annihilated by the English at Veroeuil (1424). 
In 1429 the siege of Orleans was raised by the 
French, inspired by Joan of Arc, and after this 
the English power declined steadily. Henry 
was crowned king of England in 1429, and king 
of Fiance at Paris in 1481. Bedford, the only 
great English leader, died in 1435; Paris was 
recovered by the dauphin in 1486, Normandy was 
lost In 1450 ; and in 1458 the English were ex- 
pelled from all France (Calais excepted). In 
1446 Henry married the strong-minded Margaret 
of Aitjou ; In 1447 the Beaufort party and she 
hadttloucestar arrested for treason ; and tive 
days later he was found deed in his bed, but 
-there is no proof that he was murdered. Jack 
Chde (q.v.) obtained temporary possession of 
London, but was soon cultured aud executed. 
As a descendant of Lionel,' Duke of Clarence, 
Edward IU.’s third son, Richard, Duke of York, 


had a better title to the crown than Henry ; In 
1454, when the latter’s weak miud was entirely 
eclipsed, he was appointed protector by parlia- 
ment. On the king's recovery York levied an army 
to maintain his power, and at St Albans (1465) the 
Yorkists were victors and the king taken prisoner. 
This was the first of twelve battles between the 
Houses of York and Lancaster in the Wars of the 
Roses. A return of Henry's disorder made York 
again protector in 1455-66 ; and on his recovery 
Henry vainly strove to maintain peace between 
the factions. Margaret headed the Lancastrian 
forces ; but iu 1461 Edward IV. was proclaimed 
king, and in 1465 Henry was captured and com- 
mitted to the Tower. In 1470 Warwick restored 
him to the throne, but six months after he was 
agaiu in Edward's hands; and at Tewkesbury 
(4th May 1471) his son was slain and Margaret 
taken prisoner. Edward returned to London on 
21st May ; and that night Henry was murdered. 
Margaret was ransomed by Louis XI. in 1475, and 
returned to France. Henry, the * royal saint/ 
founded Eton and King’s College, Cambridge. 
Bee Stubbs, Gairdner’s Lancaster and York t and 
his introduction to the Poston Letters (1872). 

Henry VH., founder of the Tudor dynasty, was 
born at Pembroke Castle, January 28, 1457. His 
father, Edmund Tudor, was the son of Owen 
Tudor, a knight of Wales, and of his wife, Queen 
Catharine, widow of Henry V ; he had been 
created Earl of Richmond by his half-brother, 
Henry VI. His mother, Margaret Beaufort, was 
the lineal representative of the House of Lan- 
caster, being descended from John of Gaunt and 
Catharine Swinford. After Tewkesbury fight 
(1471) he found asylum in Brittany, but in August 
1485 he landed at Milford Haven, and at Bos- 
worth defeated and slew Richard III. Henry 
now ascended the throne ; and in the following 
January married Elizabeth of York, Edward IV.'s 
eldest daughter, by which the White Rose and 
the Red were united. The two pretenders, 
Lambert Simnel (q.v.) and Perkin Warbeck (q.v.), 
were captured in 1487 and 1497. Iu 1492 Henry 
invaded France, but was bought off with a pro- 
mise of 745,000 crowns; his diplomacy gave him 
an influence in continental politics greater than 
that of any earlier king of England. Ferdinand 
and Isabella’s daughter, Catharine of Aragon, 
was married to his son Arthur, Prince of Wales, 
a boy of fifteen, just before he died; and was 
thereafter betrothed to his next son, who be- 
came Henry VIII. The marriage of his elder 
daughter, Margaret, to James IV. of Bcotland 
brought about the union of the crowns. Iu 
February 1508 Henry’s queen died, and he was 
engaged in looking out for a second wife, with 
a sufficiently large dowry, when he died at 
Richmond, April 21, 1509, leaving behind him 
£1,800,000, worth £18,000,000 now. He was a 
lover of peace, the friend of the church, the patron 
of scholarship and architecture as well as of com- 
merce and adventure. Under him the trading- 
class became powerful ; aud the extortions of his 
lawyers, Dudley and Empsoii, did not touch the 
great mass of the people. See works by Bacon. 
Gairduer (1889), Busch (traits. 1895), Teiuperley 
(1918), and Pollard’s lieign of Henry VII. (19HI-14). 

Henry VHL, second son of Henry VII., was 
born at Greenwich, 28fch June 1491, and ascended 
the throne in 1509. During the flret years of his 
reign he held a place in the hearts of his people 
such as no other king has held before or since. 
In his earlier manhood he was accounted the 
handsomest and most accomplished prince o i 
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hie time; and his accession to the throne was 
Itailed with delight by such men as Colet, 
Erasmus, and More. Seven weeks later Henry 
married Catharine of Aragon, his brother Arthur s 
widow— a step of tremendous consequence. As a 
member of the Holy League, formed by the pope 
and Spain againBt Louis XII., he in 1512 invaded 
France, and next year won the so-called Battle 
of Spurs, and captured Terouenne and Tournay. 
During his absence a greater triumph was gained 
in the defeat of the Scots at Flodden. It was in 
this French war that Wolsey became prominent. 
Bo early as 1614 he was, after the king, the first 
man in the country. The chief aim of Wolsey 
and his master was to hold in equipoise France 
and Spain, and to win for England as arbiter an 
importance to which her own resources hardly 
entitled her. The support of England was ac- 
cordingly till 1525 given to Spaiu against Fra.ice. 
The struggle between Charles V. and Francis pro- 
ceeded with varying success till, in 1525, Francis 
was brought to the verge of rum by lus defeat and 
capture at Pavia. As tne ascendency thus gamed 
by the emperor endangered the balance of power, 
England was now thrown iutoalli&nce with France. 
In 1521 the Duke of Buckingham, a descendant 
of Edward III., was executed on an almost 

S oundless charge of treason. The same year 
enry published his famous book on the Sacra- 
meuts lu reply to Luther, and received from 
Pope Leo X. the title borne by all Henry's suc- 
cessors, ‘ Defender of the Faith.’ To enable him 
to play his part iu continental affairs, Henry had 
frequent need of heavy supplies ; and Wolsey 
took on himself all the odium of excessive taxa- 
tion. Wolsey made himself still further odious 
by the suppression of all monasteries with less 
than seven inmates, devoting tlie revenues to 
educational purposes. In 1625 Henry’s expensive 
foreign policy again brought him into straits, and 
Wolsey proposed an illegal tax, the Amicable lx>an ; 
it met with the strongest opposition, and Wolsey 
was forced to abandon it. The turning-point in 
Henry’s reign is the moment when lie determined 
that his marriage with Catharine of Aragon must 
be nullified. All her children, except Mary, had 
died in infancy, and Henry professed to see 
in this the judgment of Heaven on an unnatural 
alliance ; any doubt of the legitimacy of Mary 
might lead to a renewal of the civil wars ; further, 
Henry had set his affections on Anne Boleyn, 
a niece of the Duke of Norfolk. Pope Clement 
VII. was at first disposed to humour Henry, 
and iu 1528 sent Cardinal Campeggio to England 
to try the validity of the marriage. The visit 
settled nothing; and the pope, under pressure 
from the emperor, revoked the case to the Roman 
curia. This impotent conclusion was the ruin of 
Wolsey, who now found himself without a friend 
at homo or abroad. In 1529 he was stripped of his 
goods and honours, and dismissed in disgrace ; 
next year he was summoned to London on a charge 
of high- treason, but died on the way. Despite 
the coldness or the pope, Henry was as deter- 
mined as ever on the divorce, and by humbling 
the clergy he thought he could bring the pope to 
terms. Tn 1581 the whole body of the clergy, on 
the same grounds as Wolsey, were declared guilty 
of treason under the law or praemunire ana pur- 
chased pardon only by the payment of £118,840. 
He extorted from them his recognition as * pro- 
tector and supreme head of the church and clergy 
of England,' and in 1532 abolished the annates 
paid to the pope. Sir Thomas More, who had 
succeeded to the chancellorship, and who saw 
the Inevitable end of Henry's policy, prayed to 
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be relieved of the Great Seal. In further defiance 
of Rome, Henry(1588) was privately married to 
Anne Boleyn. Iu 1584 it was enacted that all 
bishops should be appointed by a congi d'Hirt 
from the crown, and that all recourse to the 
bishop of Rome should be illegal. It was also 
enacted that the king’s marriage with Catharine 
was invalid, that the succession to the crowu 
should lie with the issue of Henry's marriage 
with Anne Boleyn, and that the king was the 
sole supreme head of the Church of England. To 
this last act Bishop Fisher and Sir Thomas More 
refused to swear, and both were executed next 
year. The supporters of Luther were treated 
with the same severity as those of the old church 
who refused to acknowledge the king in the place 
of the pope. To show that nis quarrel was with the 
pope and not the church, and to proclaim his 
soundness in doctrine, Henry ordered (1587) the 
publication of the Bishoptf Book or the Institu - 
lion of a Christian Man , strictly orthodox save on 
the headship of the pope. In the famous Statute 
of the Six Articles , known as the Bloody Statute, all 
the fundamental doctrines of the Church of Rome 
aie insisted on, with the severest penalties, as 
necessary articles of belief (1589). In 1685 Henry 
appointed a commission under Thomas Cromwell 
to report on the state of the monasteries for 
the guidance of parliament; and the document 
seemed to justify the most drastic dealing. An 
act was passed for the suppression of all monas- 
teries with a revenue under £200 a year— a high- 
handed and unpopular step. This, together with 
the fact that everywheie there was much misery 
by reason of the land being extensively converted 
from agricultural to pastoral purposes, caused, 
the year after the suppression of the smaller 
monasteries, a formidable insurrection in the 
northern counties, known as the Pilgrimage of 
Gmcc. The revolt wa crushed, aud Henry next 
(1530) suppressed all the remaining monasteries. 
The bulk of the revenues passed to the crown and 
to those who had made themselves useful to the 
king. In 15SG Queen Catharine died, and the same 
year Anne Boleyn herself was executed for infi- 
delity. The day after her execution Henry was 
betiothed to Jane Seymour (c. 1509 - 87), who 
died leaving a son, afterwards Edward VI. Anne 
of Cleves was chosen as the king’s fourth wife, in 
the hope of attaching the Protestant interest of 
Germany. Anne’s personal appearance proved 
so little to Henry’s taste that, lie consented to 
the marriage only on the condition that a divorce 
should follow speedily. Cromwell had made 
himself as generally detested as Wolsey. It was 
mainly through his action that Anne had been 
brought forward, and his enemies used Henry's 
indignation to effect his min. Accused of high- 
treason by the Duke of Norfolk, he was executed 
on a bill of attainder, without a trial (1540); and 
Henry married Catharine Howard, another niece 
of the Catholic Duke of Norfolk. Before two 
> ears had passed Catharine suffered the same fete 
as Anne Boleyn, on the same charge ; and in July 
1548 Henry married his sixth wife, Catharine Parr, 
widow of Lord Latimer, who was happyenough to 
survive him. During all these years Henry v s in- 
terest in the struggle between Francis and the 
emperor had been nept alive by the intrigues of 
France in Scotland . At length Henry and Francis 
concluded a peace (1546X of which Scotland also 
had the benefit. The execution of the young 
Earl of Surrey, sou of the Duke of Norfolk, on a 
charge of high-treason, completes the long list of 
the judicial murders of Henry’s reign. Norfolk 
himself was saved from the same fete only by the 
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death of Henry himself, January 28, 1547. Henry 
is apt to be judged simply as an unnatural 
monster, influenced by motives of cruelty aud 
lust. Yet from first to test he was popular with 
all ranks of his people, and he inspired the most 
devoted affection of those m immediate contact 
with him. In point of personal morals he was 
pure compared with Francis and James V. of 
Scotland; even in the shedding of blood be 
was merciful compared with Francis. Only a 
prince of the most imperious will could i have 
effected the great ecclesiastical revolution. See 
Froude’s History of England (vols. i. -iv), 
Brewer’s Hemy VIII. (ed. Gairdner, 1884), 
Creighton’s Wolsey (1888), Gasquet’s Dissolution 
of the English MonasteHes (1889), A. F. Pollard’s 
Hn\ni VIII. (Gouptl Series, 1902), and Martin 
Hume’s Wives of Henry VIII. (1905). 

Henry, Prince. See Henry Frederick. 

Henry the Lion (1129-95), Duke of Saxony 
and Bavaria, was the head of the Guelphs. 
After Bavaria (taken from his father) was re- 
stored to him (1154) by the Emperor Frederick 

1., his possessions extended from the North 
Sea and the Baltic to the Adriatic. His powor 
and ambitious designs roused against him a 
league of princes in 11(56; but Henry was able 
to make head against his enemies till the emperor, 
alarmed, deprived him of his dominions and 
placed him under the ban of the empire in 1180 
Ultimately he was reconciled to Frederick’s sue* 
cessor, Henry Vf. He encouraged agriculture 
and the commerce of Hamburg and Ltibeck, and 
founded Munich. See Life by A. L. Poole (1912). 

Henry HI. (1017-56), emperor, son of Conrad 

11., became king of the Germans in 1026, Duke 
of Bavaria in 1027, Duke of Swabia in 1038. and 
emperor m 1039. He resolutely maintained the 
imperial prerogatives of power, and encouraged 
the efforts of the Clugniac monks to refonn the 
ecclesiastical system of Europe. In 1046 he put 
an end to the intrigues of the three nval popes 
by deposing all three and electing Clement II. in 
their stead. In 1042 lie compelled the Duke of 
Bohemia to acknowledge lnmself a vassal of the 
empire. By repeated campaigns in Hungary lie 
established the supremacy of the empire in 1044. 
Henry also stretched his authority over the Nor- 
man conquerors of Apulia and Calabria. He pro- 
moted learning and the arts, founded numerous 
monastic schools, and built many great churches. 
See German monograph by Stein dorff (1874-81). 

Henry IV. (1050-1106), emperor, elected king 
of the Germans in 1054, succeeded hts father, 
Henry III., in 1056, his mother being regent. 
About 1070 he began to act for himself. His 
first care was to break the power of the 
nobles ; but his measures provoked a rising of 
the Saxons, who in 1074 forced upon Henry 
humiliating terms. In 1075 he defeated them at 
Hohenburg, and then proceeded to take venge- 
ance upon the princes, secular and ecclesiastical, 
who had opposed him. The case of the latter 
gave Pope Gregory VII. a pretext to interfere in 
the affairs of Germany. This was the beginning 
of the great duel between pope and emperor 
already recorded under Gregory VII. In 1076 
Henry declared the pontiff deposed. Gregory re- 
taliated by excommunicating Henry. The king, 
seeing hie vassals and princes falling away from 
him, hastened to Italy to make submission at 
Canossa as a humble penitent, and in January 
1077 the ban of excommunication was removed. 
Having found adherents among the Lombards, 
Henry renewed the conflict, but was again ex- 


communicated. He thereupon appointed a new 
pope, Clement IIL, hastened over the Alps and 
besieged Rome, and in 1084 caused himself to be 
crowued emperor by the antipope. In Germany, 
during Henry's absence, three rival kings of tne 
Germans successively found support. But Henry 
managed to triumph over them all. He had 
crossed the Alps for the third time (1090) to 
support Clement III., when he learned that hia 
son Conrad had joined his enemies and been 
crowned king at Monza. Disheartened, he re- 
tired to Lombardy in despair, but at length 
returned (1097) to Germany. His second son, 
Henry, was elected king of the Germans and heir 
to the empire. This prince, however, was in- 
duced to rebel by Pope Pascal II. ; he took the 
emperoi prisoner, and compelled him to abdicate. 
The emperor escaped and found safety at Li&ge, 
where he died, August 7, 1106. See German 
monographs by Floto (1855-67), Kilian (1886), 
and Meyer von Knonau (1890 et seq.y 
Henry II., king of France, born 81st March 
1519, married Catharine de’ Medici in 1583, 
and succeeded his father, Francis I., in 1547. 
Immediately after his accession he proceeded to 
oppress his Protestant subjects. Through the 
influence of the Guises he formed an alliance with 
Scotland, and declared war against England, 
which ended in 1558 with the taking of Calais, 
after that city had been 210 years an English 
l>osses8ion. In 1552 he formed alliances with 
the German Reformers, and sent an army to aid 
Maurice of Saxony against the emperor. Hia 
troops captured Toul and Verdun, while Mont- 
morency seized Metz. In 1557 Guise’s design to 
conquer Naples was frustrated by the genertdship 
of Alva, whilst in the Low Countries Mont- 
morency sustained a crushing defeat at St Quen- 
tin. These reverses were followed by the treaty 
of Cateau-Cambrdsis (1559). Shortly afterwards 
Henry was accidentally wounded in a tournament 
by Montgomery, a Scottish nobleman, and died 
10th July 1559, See works by Barre-Duparcq 
(1887), Bourgiez (1891), H. N. Williams (1910). 

Henry III., king of France, third son of Henry 
IT. and Catharine de’ Medici, was bom 19th Sep- 
tember 1551. In 1569 he gained victories over 
the Protestants at Jarnac and Moncontour, and 
he took an active share in the massacre of St 
Bartholomew. In 1578 the intrigues of the queen- 
regent secured his election to the crown of 
Poland ; but in 1575 he succeeded his brother, 
Charles IX., on the French throne His reign 
was a period of almost incessant civil war 
between Huguenots and Catholics, the Duke 
of Guise having formed the Holy League to 
assert the supremacy of Catholicism and secure 
the reversion of the throne to the Guises. Henry 
showed fickleness and want of courage in his 

f mblic conduct ; and in private his life was spent 
n an alternation of dissolute excesses and wild 
outbreaks of religious fanaticism. In 1688 the 
assassination of tne Duke of Gnise roused the 
Catholics to the utmost pitch of exasperation; 
Henry threw himself into the arms of Henry of 
Navarre, and the two marched upon Paris at the 
head of a Huguenot army. But on 1st August 
1589 Henry was stabbed by a fanatical Dominican 
named Jacques Clement ; he died, the last of the 
House of Valois, on the following aay, nominating 
Henry of Navarre as his successor. See Freer*! 
Henry IIL 0868). 

Henry IV., king of France and Navarre, was 
bom at Pan, 18th December 1668, third son of 
Antoine de Bourbon and Jeanne d'Albret, heiress 
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of Henry, king of Navarre and Bearn. After his 
father’s death, his mother, a zealous Calvinist, 
had him carefully educated. In 1509 she took 
him to La Rochelle, and presented him to the 
Huguenot army, at whose head he fought at the 
battle of Jarnac. Henry was chosen chief of the 
Protestant party, and Ihe third Huguenot war 
began. The peace of St Germain was followed 
by a marriage between Henry and Margaret of 
Valois, sister of Charles IX., in 1572, within less 
than a week of the massacre of St Bartholomew. 
Henry’s life was spared on condition of his pro- 
fessing himself a Catholic. Three years he was 
virtually a prisoner at the French court, but in 
1576 escaped to Alengon. Having revoked his 
compulsory conversion, he resumed the command 
of the army, and gained signal advantages and a 
favourable peace. The death in 1584 of the Duke 
of Anjou made Henry presumptive heir to the 
crown, the succession to which was opened to him 
by the murder of Henry III. m 1589. As a Pro- 
testant he was obnoxious to most of the nation ; 
and finding that the Dukes of Lorraine and 
Savoy, and Philip II. of Spain, were prepared to 
dispute his claims, he retired to the south until 
he could collect more troops and money. His 
cause gradually gained strength through the in- 
ternal dissensions of the Leaguers, and in 1590 
he defeated the Duke of Mayenne at Ivry. In 
1593 he formally professed himself a mombei of 
ihe Church of Rome ; this was followed by 
the speedy surrender of the most important 
cities of the kingdom including Paris. In 1598 

I ieacewas concluded between Spain and France 
>y the treaty of Vervins ; and on 15th April of 
that year Henry signed an edict at Nantes by 
which he secured to Protestants liberty of con- 
science and impartial justice. Heretofore the re- 
mote provinces were at the mercy of governors 
and landed proprietors in the matter of taxes 
and compulsory services. These abuses Henry 
completely stopped, and by road-making opened 
up his kingdom to traffic and commeice, and 
established new sources of wealth and pros- 
perity. His great minister Sully reorganised 
the finances, and in ten years reduced the 
national debt from 830 millions to 50 millions 
of livres. On 14tli May 1610, the day after the 
coronation of his second wife, Mary do’ Medici, 
and when about to set out to commence war in 
Germany, Henry was assassinated by a fanatic 
named Ravaillac, a tool of the Jesuits Accord- 
ing to Henri Martin, Henry ‘remains the 
greatest, but above all tho most essentially 
French, of all the kings of France.’ His un- 
bridled licentiousness was Ins worst fault. Be- 
sides the histories of France, Memoirs of Sully 
and others, see French monographs on Henry 
IV. by P^rtftxe (1661), Lescuie (1878), lAcombe 
(1878), Gliadet (1879). Anquoz (1887), and De la 
Ferrtere (1890), and English ones by Freer (1800- 
68), Willert (1894), and Biair (Phi la, 1894). 

Henry V. of Franc*. See Chambord. 

Henry the Navigator (1894-1460), fourth 
son of Jofto I.. king of Portugal, and the English 
Philippa, a daughter of Joliu of Gaunt, dis- 
tinguished himself at the capture of Ceuta in 
1416. He took up his residence at Sagres, in 
Algarve ; and during the war against the Moors 
his sailors reached parts of tn6 ocean before 
unknown. He erected an observatory and a 
school for navigation, and despatched some of 
his pupils on voyages of discovery, resulting in 
the discovery of the Madeira Islands in 1418. 
Henry’s thoughts were uow directed towards the 


gold-producing coasts of Guinea; and in 1433 
one of his marinefs sailed round Cape Nun, and 
touched Cape Bojador. Next year another ex- 
pedition reached a point 120 miles beyond Cape 
Bqjador ; in 1440 Cape Blanco was reached. Up 
to this period the prince had borne the expense 
of these voyages himself; henceforth societies 
for the purpose were formed under his guidance. 
In 1446 Henry’s captain, Nuno Tristam, doubled 
Cape Verde, and in 1448 Gonzalez Vallo discovered 
three of the Azores. Henry died in 1460, after 
his mariners had reached Sierra Leone. See 
books by Mujor (1868-77), Martins (trans. 1914X 

Henry Frederick (1594-1612), bom at Stirling 
Castle, the elder son of James I., was created 
Duke of Rothesay in 1594, and Prince of Wales 
in 1610. His promising career was cut short by 
typhoid fever, though poisoniug (even by the 
king his father) w'as hinted at. 

Henry of Battenberg. See Battenbero. 

Henry of Blois, bishop of Winchester front 
1129, and legate from 1189, was King Stephen's 
brother. He died in 1171. 

Henry of Huntingdon (c 1084-1155), about 
1109 became Archdeacon of Huntingdon, m 1139 
\isited Rome His Hutorui Anglorum comes 
down to 1154 (ed. by T. Arnold, 1879 ; trans. 1853). 

Henry the Mins treL See Harry (Blind). 

Henry, Joseph, LL.D. (c. 1797-1878), physicist, 
bom at Albany, N Y., became instructor in 
mathematics there in 1826, in 1832 professor of 
Natural Philosophy at Princeton, and in 1846 
first secietary ot the Smithsonian Institution. 
With Henry’s name are associated discoveries in 
electro-magnetism, electrical induction, meteor- 
ology, and acoustics. See Memorial (1880) and 
Ins Scientific Writings 01 vols. 1886). 

Henry, Matthew (1662-1714), was bom at 
Broad Oak farmhouse, Malpas, Flintshire, the 
son of Philip Henry (1631-96), a minister ousted 
by the ‘ Act of Uniformity.’ In 1687 he became 
pastor of a dissenting congregation at Chestei. 
In 1712 he removed to Hackney. His Exposition 
of the Old and New Testament (1710) was completed 
by others. See Life by Williams (1865), and his 
father's Diaries and Letters (1882), 

Henry, Oliver, pen name of William 8ydney 
Porter (1862-1910), an American humorist, who, 
born at Greensboro, N. Carolina, was everything 
in turn (including a convict for embezzlement 
as a bank-teller), settled in New York in 1902 as 
a writer, and established himself as a master of 
the short story. See Life by C. A. Smith (1917). 

Henry, Patrick (1736-99), born in Hanover 
county, Va., failed in store-keeping and in fann- 
ing, so turned lawyer in 1760, and first displayed 
his great eloquence in pleading the cause of the 
people against an unpopular tax (1763). Soon he 
was foremost of American orators. A zealous 
patriot in the War of Independence, he delivered 
the first speech in the Continental congress 
(1774). In 1776 he oarried the vote of the Virginia 
convention for independence, and became gover- 
nor of the new state. He was four times re- 
elected. In 1791 he retired from public life. See 
Life by W. W. Henry (8 vols. 1891). 

Henry, Robert (1718-90), bora at St Ninians, 
studied at Edinburgh, and from 1768 till his death 
was a minister there. In his History of Britain 
(6 vols. 1771-98) he devoted chapters to the 
social aspects of successive periods ; but the work 
is now of little value. 
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Henry. William (1774-1836), chemist, born 
at Manchester, studied medicine at Edinburgh, 
practised in Manchester, but soon devoted him- 
self to chemistry. He wrote valuable papers in 
the Pkikaor^iioal Transactions and Experimental 
Chemistry (1799 ; 11th ed. 1829). 

Henryum, Robert (c. 1425-c. 1608), poet, is 
usually designated schoolmaster of Dunfermline, 
and was certainly a notary m 1478. His Testament 
Of Crtsseid is a kind of supplement to Chaucer’s 
poem on the same subject ; Robene and Makyne is 
the earliest Scottish specimen of pastoral poetry. 
Other works are a metrical version of thirteen 
Morall Fables of Esope and a feeble Orpheus and 
Burydice. See Gregory Smith’s edition (1906-15). 

Hensohel, Sir Georqe, composer, conductor, 
singer, and pianist, born at Biesl.ui in I860, came 
to England in 1877, was naturalised in 1890, and 
knighted 1914.— His first wife was the soprano- 
singer, Lillian Junk Dailey (1800-1901), boin 

ill Ohio. 

Henslow, John Stevens (1796-1861), botanist, 
born at Rochester, was rector of Hitcham. 

Henslowe, Philip, a stage-manager, was origi- 
nally a dyer and starch-maker, but became m 
1584 lessee of the Rose theatre on the Bankside. 
From 1591 till his death in 1616 he was in part- 
nership with Edward Alleyn (q v.), who niairied 
his step-daughter in 1592. Henslowe’s business 
diary from 1593 to 1609, jireserved at Dulwich Col- 
lege (ed. with interpolations, &c., by J. P. Collier, 
1841 ; W. W. Greg, 1904-8), contains invaluable 
information about the stage of Shakespeare's clay. 

Henty, George Alfred, newspaper corre- 
spondent, writer since 1868 of numberless boys’ 
books, and editor of the Union Jack, was born at 
Trumpington in 1832, educated at Westminster 
and Caius College, and died in 1902. 

Hepburn. See Both well and Seioun. 

Heraollan, as prefect of Africa, lendered the 
Emperor Honorius good service during Alarm’s in- 
vasion ; but, revolting, invaded Italy, was defeated, 
and soon after was beheaded in Afiica (413 a.d.). 

Heraclitus, Greek philosopher, was born at 
Ephesus in Asia Minor, flourished about 500 b c., 
and died at sixty. Known as the ‘ weeping 
philosopher’ in opposition to Democritus, lie 
wrote a work On Nature of which only a few 
fragments remain. The fundamental tenets m 
his philosophy are that all things are in a con* 
atant flux of becoming and perishing, that tire is 
the primordial principle of all existence, and that 
the supreme law of existence is the harmony that 
results necessarily from the operations of universal 
reason. See Laasalles monograph (2d ed. 1892) 
and the edition of his fragments by By water(1877). 

HeracU'us fc. 675-641), Byzantine emperor, 
bom in Cappadocia, in 610 headed a revolt against 
Plioca8, slew him, and mounted his throne. At 
this time the Avars threatened the empire on the 
north-west, and the Persians invaded it. Chosroes 
H. captured Damascus in 613, and in 614 Jem- 
lalem ; then all Syria, Egypt, and Asia Minor were 
conquered. At length Heraclius, having in 620 
concluded a treaty with the Avars, in 622 took 
the field against the Persians, routed them in a 
series of brilliant campaigns, won back his lost 
provinces, and shut up Chosroes in Ctesiphon 
( 628 ). But soon the followers of Mohammed won 
from Heraclius nearly all he gained from the 
Persians, he meanwhile wasting his time in self, 
indulgence and theological disputes. See French 
monograph by Drapeyron (1869). 

Htfrault de Sdohelles, Jean Marie (1760-94), 


French revolutionist of noble birth, attached 
himself to Danton, and like him was guillotined. 

Herbart, Johann Friedrich (1776-1841), philos- 
opher, bom at Oldenburg, in 1805 was appointed 
extra-ordinary professor of Philosophy at Gottin- 
gen, in 1809 went to Kdnigsberg as Kant’s suc- 
cessor, but m 1833 returned to Gottingen. His 
works were collected by Hartenstein (1860-52 ; 
new ed. 13 vols. 1883-93). He posits a multiplicity 
of * reals ' or things which possess in themselves 
absolute existence &)>art from apperception by the 
mind of man. He rejects the notiou of separate 
mental faculties ; and devised a statics and a 
dynamics of mind amenable to mathematical 
manipulation. His services to the science of 
education were conspicuous. See De Garnio’s 
Herbart and the Herbartians (1895), Felkin’s trans- 
lation of his Science of Education (1896), and Ufer’s 
Introduction to Herbart' s Pedagogy (trans. 1896). 

Herbelot, Barth £lemy d’ (1625-95), orientalist, 
born in Pans, in 1692 became professor of Syriao 
in the College de France. His Bibliotheoxie (Men- 
tale( 1697; 3ded. 1777-83) is a universal dictionary 
of all knowledge known to the Orient. 

Herbert. * Herbertus Camerarius ’ came over 
with the Conqueror ; seven or eight generations 
later the Herberts diverged into the Earls of 
Powis, the Lords Herbert of Clierbury, the Her- 
beits of Muckross, and several untitled branches 
m England, Wales, and Ireland. Sir William 
Herbert of ltaglan Castle, Monmouth, was 
knighted in 1415 by Heniy V. for his valour 
In the French wars. His eldest son, an adherent 
of the House of York, was created Earl of Pem- 
broke by Edwaid IV. in 1468, but was captured 
by the Lancastrians and beheaded 28tli July 
1469. Iiis son William (1460-91) In 1479 ex- 
changed the earldom of Pembroke for that of 
Huntingdon. The title of Earl of Pembroke was 
restored in 1551 to Sir William Herbert (c. 1501- 
70), the son of an illegitimate son of the first 
earl. The new earl was one of the most in- 
fluential men of his time. By his wife, a sister 
of Catharine Pair, he had a son, Henry, second 
earl (c. 1534-1601), to whose countess, Mary 
(c. 1555-1621), her brother. Sir Philip Sidney, 
dedicated his Arcadia. It has been attempted to 
identify Shakespeaie’s ‘W. H.,’ the 'onlie be- 
getter’ of the Sonnets, with William Herbert, 
third earl (1580-1630), who succeeded in 1621. 
Philip, fourth earl (1584-1650), Lord Chamberlain 
to Charles I. 1626-41, and then Chancellor of the 
university of Oxford, was also in 1606 made Earl 
of Montgomery. Thomas, eighth earl (1656-173SX 
was Lord High Admiral under Queen Anne. 
Lord Herbert of Lea was a younger son of the 
eleventh earl; and his son Georoe (1850 - 95) 
became (1862) thirteenth Earl of Pembroke and 
tenth Earl of Montgomery. With George Henry 
Kingsley, M.D., he wrote South Sea Bubbles (1872). 
The Earls of Carnarvon (q.v.) descend from the 
eighth Earl of Pembroke. 

Herbert, Edward, Lord Herbert or Cher- 
bury, soldier, statesman, poet, and philosopher, 
was born 3d March 1583 at Eyton in Shropshire. 
In 1599, before he had quite quitted his studies 
at University College, Oxford, he married an 
heiress four years older than himself. At James 
I. s coronation he was made a knight of the 
Bath; in 1608 he visited France, and in 16X0 was 
at the recapture of Jiilich. In 1614 he was with 
Maurice of Orange, travelled through Germany 
and Italy, and got into trouble attempting to 
recruit Protestant soldiers in Languedoc for the 
Duke of Savoy. Made a member of the Privy- 
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council, he was sent to France as ambassador 
(1019X and tried negotiation between Louis XIII. 
and his Protestant subjects. He was in 1024 
made a peer of Ireland, and in 1029 of England 
with the title of Baron Herbert of Cherbury. 
When the Civil War broke out he at first sided 
very half-heartedly with the Royalists, but in 
1644 surrendered to the Parliamentarians. He 
died in London, 20th August 1648. His De Veritate 
is an anti-empirical theory of knowledge. His 
Be Religion* Gentilium (1645) proves that all reli- 
gions recognise five main articles— that there is a 
supreme God, that he ought to be worshipped, 
that virtue and purity are the main part of that 
worship, that sins should be repented of, and that 
there are rewards and punishments in a future 
state. Hence Herbert came to be reckoned the 
first of the deistical writers. The Expeditio Buck- 
inghami Ducis (1066) is a vindication or the ill-fated 
Rochelle expedition. The ill-proportioned Life a nd 
Raigne of King Henry VIII. (1049) is by no means 
accurate. His Autobiography , a brilliant picture 
of the man and of contemporary manners, is a 
masterpiece in its kind, but is disfigured by 
overweening self-glory. The Poems , Latin and 
English, reveal a representative of the * meta- 
physical ' school. See R^musat’s monograph on 
him (1874), C. GUttler’s on his philosophy (1897), 
Churton Collins’s edition of the Poems (1881), 
Sir Sidney Lee’s of the Autobiography (1886). 

Herbert, George, poet, was bom in Mont- 
gomery Castle, Wales, 8d April 1593. His eldest 
brother was Lord Herbert of Cherbury. From 
Westminster he passed in 1609 to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1614 was elected a fellow, and was 
Public Orator 1619-27. He looked for advance- 
ment at court, but, by the gift of a prebend of 
Lincoln (1620) and the friendship of Nicholas 
Fcrrar, became drawn towards a religious life, 
and in 1630, the year after his marriage, was pre- 
sented to the vicarage of Bemerton near Salisbury. 
He held it only three years, being buried 3d 
March 1633. His Country Parson is doubtless a 
picture of himself ; The Temple , or Sacred Poems 
and Private Ejaculations ( printed in 1638), contains 
some of the purest pious verse in the language. 
See his Works in Prose and Verse, with the Life 
by Izaak Walton, and notes by Coleridge (1S40) ; 
other editions by Grosart(1874), Shorthouse (1882), 
and Palmer (1906); Lives by J. J Daniell (1898), A. 
G. Hyde (1906) ; and Bibliography by Palmer (191 1). 

Herbert, John Rogers (1810-90), historical 
and religious painter, was born at Maldon, about 
1840 turned Catholic, and was elected an A.R.A. 
in 1841, an R.A. in 1846. 

Herbert, Sidney, Lord Herbert or Lea, 
statesman, son of th$ eleventh Earl of Pembroke 
by his second wife, was born at Richmond, 16th 
September 1810. Educated at Harrow and Oriel 
College, Oxford, in 1882 he was elected Conserva- 
tive M.P. for South Wilts, and was Peel’s Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty from 1841 to 1845, when he 
became Secretary-at-war. He opposed Cobden’s 
motion for a select committee on the ?orn laws. 
In 1852 he was again Secretary-at-war under 
Aberdeen, and the sufferings of the army before 
Sebastopol were laid in a great degree at his 
door. He was for a few weeks Palmerston’s 
Colonial Secretary in 1855, and his Secretary-at- 
war in 1859. Great improvements in the sanitary 
condition and education of the forces, the amal- 
gamation of the Indian with the imperial army, 
and the organisation of the volunteer movement 
«*cnallaert ua army administration. After he 
matgnad ha waa called <1861) to the Upper Houee 


as Baron Herbert of Lea. He died 2d August 
1861. See his Life by Lord Stanmore (1900). 

Heroulano de Carvalho, Alexandre ( 1810- 
77), Portuguese poet and prose-writer. 

Herd, David (1782-1810X an Edinburgh clerk, 
bom at Marykirk in Kincardine, editor of Ancient 
Scottish Ballads (1776 ; new ed. by Hecht, 1905). 

Herder, Johann Gottfried, critic and poet, 
was bom at Mohrungen in East Prussia, 25th 
August 1744, studied at Kdnigsberg, and there 
t to know Kant and Hamann. In 1764 he 
came teacher ic a school and assistant-pastor 
in a churcb at Riga. Between 1766 and 1769 he 
wrote two works, in which he maintained that 
the truest poetry is the j>oetry of the people. 
In 1769 he made the acquaintance of Goethe at 
Strasburg ; in 1770 was appointed court-preacher 
at Bttckeburg, and in 1776 first preacher in 
Weimar. He died 18th December 1808. Herder's 
love for the songs of the people, for human 
nature unadulterated, found expression in an 
admirable collection of folk-songs, Stimmen der 
Volker in Liedem (1778-79), a work on the spirit of 
Hebrew poetry (1782-88; trans. 1888), a treatise 
on the influence of poetry on manners (1778); 
in oriental mythological tales, in parables and 
legends, in Ins version of the Cia (1805X and 
other works. The supreme importance of the 
historical method is mlly recognised in these 
and a book on the origin of language (1772), and 
especially in his masterpiece, Ideenzur Geschichte 
der Menschheit (1784-91 ; trans. 18001 which is 
remarkable for its anticipations and adnnibra- 
lions of evolutionary theories. Man is the crown- 
ing work of the universe ; he is also the first link 
in a still higher series of existences. His last 
works were the Humanit&tsbnefe (1798-97) and an 
ill-advised polemic against Kant. His works have 
been edited by Suph&ji '32 vols. 1877-1909). See 
Erinnerungen, by Herder’s widow (1830) ; Herder's 
Lebensbild, by his son (1846-47) ; various collec- 
tions of his Letters ; and Lives and other works 
by Hay in (1880-85), Joret (1875), Nevinson (1884X 
Kuhnemann (2d ed. 1912), Biirkner (1904X 
Herdman, Robert (1829-88), portrait and sub- 
ject painter, born at Rattray near Blairgowrie, in 
1847 came to Edinburgh, and was elected an 
A.R.S.A. in 1858, an R.S.A. in 1868. 

Heredia, Jos£ Maria de (1842-1905), French 
sonneteer, was born neAr Santiago in Cuba, but 
completed bis studies in Paris, and made it liia 
home. I n 1 895 he was admitted to the Academy. 
See Gosse’s Critical Kit-kat*(\9\Q), and E. R. Tay- 
lor’s translation of his Sonnets (San Fran. 1897). 

Hereford, Earls of. See Bohun. 

Hereward, commonly called Hereward the 
Wake, was & Lincolnshire squire who held the 
Isle of Ely against William the Conqueror iu 
1070-71. when William had succeeded in peue- 
trating to the English camp of refuge, Hereward 
cut his way through to the flatnesses of the 
swampy fens northwards. The noble lineage 
assigned him in Kingsley's romance of Hereward 
the Wake (1866) has been shown by Freeman to be 
destitute of foundation. See a monograph by 
General Harward (1896X 
Hergeaheimer, Joseph, bom in 1880 at Phila- 
delphia, studied art, but made his name by 
Mountain Blood (1915) and other novels and 
short stories. 

Harlot. George, born at Edinburgh 15th Jum 
1568, started busiuesa as a goldsmith In MML 
and was In 1507 appointed goldsmith to Anna ot 
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Denmark, and soon after to James VI. Heriot 
followed James to London, where, as court- 
jeweller and banker, he amassed considerable 
riches. He died 12th February 1024, and be- 
queathed £28,625 to found a hospital or school 
in Edinburgh for sons of poor burgesses. ‘Jingling 
Geordie ' figures in Scotvs Fortunes o/Niael. See 
Steven’s History of Heriot’ 8 Hospital (1859). 

Her'komer, Sir Hubert von (knighted 1907), 
was born at Waal m Bavaria in 1849, the son of a 
wood-carver who took him te the United States in 
1851, and to England m 1857. He studied art at 
Southampton, Munich, and South Kensington, 
and in 1870 settled in London, where, besides 
painting Industriously, he worked for the Graphic. 
His best picture is ‘The Last Muster’ (1875); 
and many of his portraits are famous. In 1879 he 
was elected an A.R.A , in 1885 and 1889 Slade 
professorat Oxford, and m 1890 an R. A. Besides 
founding a school or art at Bushey, he applied him* 
self to the work of the engraver, wood-carver, 
iron-smith, architect, magazine-writer, playwright 
and composer, singer and actor. He died March 
81, 1914. See his The Herkomm (1910-11). 

Hermann. See Arm ini us. 

Hermann, Johann Gottfried Jakob (1772- 
1848), born at Leipzig, fiom 1808 was processor 
there of Eloquence and Pootiy. He wiote on 
classical metre, Greek grammar, &c., and left 
Opuscula (1827-77). See Lives by Jalin (1849) and 
Kfclily (1874).— Another classical scholar, Karl 
Friedrich Hermann (1804 - 55), was born at 
Frankfort, and died at Gottingen. 

Hennas, who as the author of the eaily 
Christian treatise called the Shepherd is usually 
reckoned one of the Apostolic Fathers, may have 
been the brother of Pius I., Bishop of Rome in 
142-57, and written during his brother’s episco- 
pate. There lias however, been recently a ten- 
dency to throw tne date of the Shepherd back to 
the beginning of the century. The treatise con- 
tains little positive dogmatic teaching, but is an 
interesting monument of early Christian thought. 
There is a good Latin and Greek edition by 
Gebhardt and Harnack (1877). See also Zahn, 
Der Hirt des Hermas (1868). 

Hermes, Georg (1775-1881), Roman Catholic 
philosopher, born at Dreyerwalde m Westphalia, 
became theological professor at MUnster in 1807, 
and in 1819 at Bonn. In Die Innere Wahrheit des 
Christentums (1805), Philosophische Emleitung m 
die Christkatholische Theologie (1819), and Christ- 
katholische Dogmatik (1834-86), ne sought to base 
the Catholic faith and doctrines on a critical 
theory of knowledge like Kant’s. The Harmesian 
method departed widely from the old text- books 
of the schools ; and although his substantial or- 
thodoxy was not questioned, his doctrines were 
condemned by a papal brief in 1835 as heretical, 
and his followers were deprived of their chairs. 
See works by Esser (1882), Elvenich (1836), 
Niedner (1889), and 8tupp (1845). [Her'mays.] 

Hero, a priestess of Aphrodite, whose lover 
Leander nightly swam the Hellespont to visit 
her, but was drowned one stormy night, where- 
upon Hero threw herself into the sea. 

Hero of Alexandria, mathematician, about 
100 B.O. invented many machines, among them 
Hero's fountain, the aeolipile, and a double 
forchia-pump used for a fire-engine. Teubner 
published his works (1899 et seq.).— A so-called 
Hero the Younger wrote on mechanics and 
astronomy at Constantinople about 988 a.d. 

Herod, the name of a family which rose to 


power in Jiidica in the century b.c. ; they were of 
Iduincan descent, but Jewish m religion. Herod 
the Great, second son of Anti pater, procurator 
of Judaea, was born 72 or 02 b.o., and in 47 was 
made governor of Galilee; ultimately he and 
his elder brother were made joint-tetrarchs of 
Judaea. Displaced by Antigonus of the Has- 
monean dynasty, he fled to Rome, where he 
obtained, through Antony, a full recognition of 
his claims, and became tetrarch of Judaea, 40 B.C, 
On Antony’s fall he secured the favour of Augus- 
tus, and obtained the title of king of Judaea in 
31 b.c. , his reign was stained with cruelties and 
atrocities. Every member of the Hasinonean 
family, and even those of his own blood, fell a 
sacrifice to his jealous fears; and latterly the 
lightest suspicion sufficed as the ground for 
wliolesale butcheries. The slaughter of the inno- 
cents at Bethlehem is quite in keeping with his 
character, but is not alluded to by Josephus ; so 
was his ordering the death of his wife Mariaumo 
and his two sons by her Herod’s one eminent 
quality was his love of magnificence in architec- 
ture. He married ten wives, by whom he had 
fourteen children. He died in 4 b.c., the true 
year of the Nativity. — His son, Herod Antipas, 
was by his will named tetrarch of Galilee 
and Perea. lie divorced his first wife in order 
to marry Herodias, the wife of his half-brother 
Philip— a union against which John the Bap- 
tist remonstrated at the cost of his life. It 
was when Herod Antipas was at Jerusalem for 
the passover that Jesus was sent before him by 
Pilate for examination. He afterwards ma.de a 
journey to Rome in the hope of obtaining the 
title of king; he not only failed, but, through 
the intrigues of Herod Agnppa, was banished 
to Lugdunum (Lyons), where he died.— Herod 
Aorippa I., son or Aristobulus and Berenice, and 

f ; rand son of Herod the Great, was educated and 
ived at Rome until his debts compelled him to 
take refuge m Idumea. From this period almost 
to the death of Tiberius he suffered a variety of 
misfortunes, but, having formed a friendship with 
Caligula, be received from him four tetrarchies, 
and after the banishment of Herod Antipas that 
of Galilee and Perea. Claudius added to his 
dominions Judaea and Samaria. He was eaten 
of worms at Caesarea, 44 a.d —His son, Herod 
Aorippa II (27-100 a.d.), was at Rome when 
his father died. Claudius detained him, and re- 
transforined the kingdom into a Roman province. 
In 58 he received nearly all his paternal posses- 
sions, which were subsequently enlarged by Nero. 
Agrippa spent great sums in adorning Jerusalem. 
He did all in his power to dissuade the Jews from 
rebelling. When Jerusalem was taken he went 
with his sister to Rome, where he became praetor. 
It was before him Paul made his defence. 

Herodas. Bee IIerondas. 

Herodes Attlcus (c. 107-177 a.d.), a Greek 
orator, was born and died at Marathon, won 
Hadrian’s favour, and was summoned to Rome in 
140 by Antoninus Pius. See French monograph 
by Vidal Lablache (1871). 

Herodlan (c. 170-240 a.d.), a Greek historian, 
who was bom in Syria, and lived in Rome. His 
History , in eight books, from the death of Marcus 
Aurelius (180) to the accession of Gordian III. 

a , is fairly trustworthy. 8ec editions by 
cer (1855) and Mendelssohn (1888). 
Herod'otus, ‘ the father of history,* was born 
between 490 and 480 bo. at Halicarnassus, a 
Greek colony on the coast of Asia Minor. When 
the colonies were freed from the Persian yoke. 
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he left his native town, and travelled In Asia 
Minor, the jEgean islands, Greece, Macedonia, 
Thrace, the coasts of the Black Sea, Persia, Tyre, 
Egypt, and Cyrene. In 448 b.c. the colony of 
Thurii was founded by Athens on the Tarentine 
Gulf, and Herodotus joined it. From Thurii he 
visited Sicily and Lower Italy. He died about 
425 b.c. On his travels, his zeal in collecting 
information and making inquiries, historical, 
geographical, ethuological, mythological, and ar- 
cheological, was extraordinary. His history was 
designed to record not only the wars but the 
causes of the wars between Greece and the bar- 
barians. Beginning with the conquest of the 
Greek colonies in Asia Minor by the Lydian 
king Croesus, he gives a history of Lydia, and 
then passes to Persia, Babylon, and Egypt. In 
books v. to ix. we have the history of the two 
Persian wars. The work of Herodotus is to the 
bald, brief, disconnected notes of his predecessors 
what the work of Homer was to the poems of 
his predecessors. Few writers have so many 
devoted personal friends as Herodotus counts 
amongst liis readers— he is simple, frank, talka- 
tive, amiable, and respect- worthy. For, though 
doubts have been expressed as to his honesty, e g. 
by Professor Sayce, he never says what he does 
not believe. He did not believe all that he was 
told, though he did believe sometimes things 
which were not true. The eilitio princeps is by 
Aldus (1502). The best critical editions are those 
by Gaisford (1824) and Stein (1809), and of books 
iv.-ix. by Macau (1895-1908) The best Latin com- 
mentary is that of Bahr (1866); the best Geunan, 
of Stein (1877) ; the best English, How and Wells 
(1912). See translatiens by Rawlinson (4th ed. 
1880), G. C. Macaulay (1890), Godley (1921-24). 
Bayce's edition of books i.-iii. (1888) is valuable, 
as are Glover's Lectures (1924). 

Htfrold, Louis Joseph Ferdinand (1791-1833\ 
composer, boin at Paris, wiote many operas 
among them Zampa (1881) and Le Pri aux Cleics 
(1882). See Life by Jouvin (1868) [ Ay-rauld .] 

Herond&s, or Hkho'das, a Greek poet of the 
8d century B.C., of whose Mivuami, pictures of 
Greek life in dialogue, some 700 verses were dis- 
covered on an Egyptian papyrus in the British 
Museum in 1891 (edited by Knox, 1922). 

Heroph'ilUB (Jo. 300 b.c.), a founder of the 
medical school of Alexandria, born at Clialcedon. 

HerOBtratUB in 856 B.C. tired the tern pie of Diana 
at Ephesus, thereby to immortalise his name. 

Herrora, Antonio de (1549-1625), a Spanish 
historian, born at Cuellar near Segovia, wrote 
a history of Castilian Exploits in the Pacific (1601- 
16 ; trans. by John Stevens, 1725), a description 
of the West Indior, a history of England and 
Scotland in the time of Mary Stuart, Ac. 

Herrera, Fernando dk (c. 1534-97), Spanish 
lyric poet, born at Seville, took orders. Many of 
his love-poems are remarkable for tender feeling, 
while his odes display a lofty enthusiasm. He 
wrote a prose history of the war in Cyprus (1672), 
and translated from the Latin of Stapleton a Life 
of Sir T. More (1592). [Ermy'ra.] 

Herrera, Francisco, ‘the Elder' (1576-1650), 
painter, born in Seville, painted historical pieces, 
wine-shops, fhirs, carnivals, and the like.— His 
son, Francisco, ‘the Younger ’ (1622-85), born 
at Seville, worked at Rome, but was ultimately 
painter to the king at Madrid. His best works are 
a fresco, ‘The Ascension,' in the Atocha church in 
Madrid, and ‘ St Francis,’ in Seville cathedral. 
Mtrriok, Robsrt, bom in London, was baptised 


24th August 1591, and in 1618-17 studied at St 
John's and Trinity Hall, Cambridge. His 4 wild, 
unbaptisM rhyhies’ quickly earned bun the 
friendship of Ben Jonson and his nng of hilarious 
spirits in London. In 1629 he took orders, and 
was presented to the Devon living ol Dean Prior 
near Totnes. In 1647 the Puritan supremacy 
ejected him, but he resumed his duties in August 
1662, and died in October 1674. Herrick’s one 
volume of verse contained the Hesperides (1648) 
and Noble Numbers (1647) The last is a collec- 
tion of professedly religious poetry ; the former, 
a group of lyrical poems addressed to contem- 
poraries, amatory poems, epithalamia, epigrams, 
lairy poems, and short occasional odes and poems 
on all kinds of subjects, of which sixty - two 
had already appeared in Wit’s Recreations (1640) 
The whole embrace more than 1200 poems of 
various lengths, many of which areainong the most 
exquisite examples of lyrical art m English, e g. 
‘The Mad Mahrs Song/ ‘The Night Piece to Julia,' 
4 Gather ye rose-buds,’ ‘To Daffodils,’ ‘Cherry 
Ripe,' 4 Bid me to live,’ and (though much of 
Ins religious poetry is weak) such masterpieces 
as ‘The Litany* ‘Jeplithah’s Daughter/ and 
‘ Lord, Thou hast given me a cell.’ See editions 
by Nott (1810), Lord Dundrennan (1828), Hazlitt 
(1869), Grosart (3 vols. 1876), Pollard (1891 and 
1905), Saintsbury (1893), Moorman (1916); Mooi- 
man’s Robert Herrick (1910), Gosse’s Seventeenth- 
century Studies (new ed. 1918), a Geimau work by 
Hale (1892), a French by Delattre (1912) 

Herrles, John Charles (1778-1855), a Tory 
statesman, Chancellor of the Exchequer in ] 827 
and War Secretary in 1834-35. See Life (1880) 

Herring, John Frederick (1796-1865), a self- 
taught painter of sporting scenes, bom m Black- 
friars. See Muir's Catalogue of liis works (1894) 

Harriot, ISdouard French Radical -Socialist 
leader, born in 1871 at Tiojes, was Mayor of 
Lyons from 1905, Premier 1924-25, and wrote 
Mmc. Recamier (1904), Ac. [Err-ee-oh.] 


Herschel, Sir William, bom at Hanover, 
15tli No\ ember 1738, sou of a bandsman, visited 
England in 1755 as oboist in the Hanoverian 
Guards band ; in i766 be became an organist 
and teacher of music at Bath. Unable to buy a 
good reflecting telescope, he made one (1773-74) ; 
m 1781 he discovered the planet Uranus, called 
by him * Georgium Sulns.’ In 1782 he was ap- 
pointed private astronomer to George III. ; and 
at Slougii near Windsor, assisted by his sister 
Caroline, he continued his reseat ches. Knighted 
in 1816, he died 25th August 1822. He greatly 
added to our knowledge of the solar system, or 
the Milky W r ay, and of the nebula* ; he discovered, 
besides Uranus, two satellites of Saturn, the 
rotation of Saturn’s ring, the period of rotation 
of Saturn and that of Venus, and the motions of 
binary stars , and he made a famous catalogue 
of double stars, Ac. He erected a monster tele- 
scope 40 feet long, and in 1789 by means of it 
detected the sixth satellite or Saturn. fe*e Lnes 
bv E. S. Holden (1881), J. Sitne 
sister, Caroline Lucrktia, born 16th March 
1750. came to England in 1772 to live with her 
brotiier at Bath. While acting as Jhis “eisUnt 
she found time for independent observations, and 

discovered eight comets and several nebulse and 

clusters of stars. In 1.98 she Polished la star 
catalogue. She returned to German) in 1822, aud 
died 9th January 1848. See her 
respondence t edited by Mrs Herschel (1876) 

John Frederick William Herschel, the only 



sou ol fcm William, \vm born at Hluugli, 7tli March 
1702, ami educated at Kton and tit Joliu'a, Cam- 
bridge, where In 1813 lie was senior wianglur and 
first Smith's prizeman. His first publication wus 
on the Calculus of finite differences (1820). In 
1822 he applied himself especially to astronomy, 
and helped to re-examine the nebulae and clusters 
of stars in his father’s catalogues. The results 
were given in 1833 to the Royal Society along 
with observations on 525 nebulae and clusters ot 
stars not noticed by lus father, and on a great 
number of double stars— in all between 8000 and 
4000. His treatises on Sound and Light appeared 
in the Encyclopedia Metropolitana (1830-31); his 
Astronomy (1831) and Natural Philosophy in 
Lardner’s Cyclopedia. In 1834 he visited the 
Cape to examine the southern hemisphere ; the 
results published in 1847 completed a survey of 
the heavens begun in 1825. He was made a 
knight (1831), a baronet (1838), and a D.C.L. of 
Oxford (1839), and was Master of the Mint (1850- 
55), His articles on Meteorology, Physical Geog- 
raphy, and Telescope, contributed to the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica , were published separately ; and 
fils Popular Lecture s and Collected Addresses are 
well-known works. Herschel was a distinguished 
chemist, and attained important results in photog- 
raphy. His researches on the undulatory theory 
of light were very valuable. Profoundly mtei e.sted 
in poetry, lie made translations Iroin Bchiller and 
from the Iliad. He died at Collingwood near 
Hawkliurst, Kent. 12tli May 1871 ; ami was bulled 
in Westminster Abbey. See Miss Clerke’s The 
Herschels (1890). [Her'shel.] 

Hersohell, Farrer (1837-99), Baron (1886), 
born at Brampton, Hants, was Libeial M.P. foi 
Durham 1874-85, and in 1880 was made Solicitor- 
general and a K.B., in 1886 Lord Chancellor, 
as a^ain 1892-95. Chairman of an Anglo- 
American commission, he died at Washington. 

Herts, Heinrich (1857-94), a physicist who 
investigated the connection between light and 
electricity, was born at Hamburg. 

Herts Henrik (1798-1870), Danish poet, was 
bom and died in Copenhagen. Gjengangei brevene 
(‘ Letters of a Ghost,’ 1830) was a rhymed satirical 
poem. His best dramas are Svend Dyrintfs Hus 
(1887) and Kong Renin Datter (1845 ; often trans.). 

Hertsog, James Barry Munnik, Dutch South 
African politician, born in 1866, was a Boer 
general in 1899-1902. In 1910 he became minister 
of justice in the first Union government, and 
later led the Nationalist paity. From 1924 he 
headed a Nationalist- Labour coalition ministry. 

Hervd, properly Florimond Ronoer (1825-92), 
French composer (from 1848) of light operas. 

Hervey, James (1714-58), bom at Harding- 
stone near Northampton, succeeded to his fathers 
hvingsof Weston-Favell end Collingtree. Among 
his works (Calvinistic in tone)are Meditations and 
Contemplations (1746), including his famous ‘ Medi- 
tations among the Tombs Contemplations on the 
Night (1747) ; and Theron and Aspasio (1755). See 
his Life and Letters (1760). 

Harvey, John (1666-1751), Whig M.P. for Bury 
St Bdmunds from 1694, was In 1708 created 
Baron Hervey of Ick worth, in 1714 Earl of Bristol. 
See his Letter Books and Diary (4 vols. 1895). 

Horvlou, Paul Ernest (1867-1916), dramatist, 
novelist, and Academician (1900). born at Neuilly. 
wrote L’Bnigme, Le Didale , ana other powerful 
piices A thhe. 

Herwarth von Bittenfeld, Karl Eberhard 
(1796-1884), Prussian general, served in the war 


| of Ut>« ration, in 1804 captured Alaen, and In 1800 
contributed to tlie victories ending with Kotug- 
gi at*. I n 1870 he was made governor of the Rhine 
provinces, in 1871 a field-marshal. tHer-vart.] 

Herwegb, Groro (1817-75). a German revolu- 
tionary poet, was born at Stuttgart. [Her-vaigh ] 

Hers, Henri (1800-88X pianist and composer, 
was born of Jewish parentage at Vienna, and 
educated principally in Paris. His compositions 
became popular over Europe, and he was well 
received on visiting England (1884) and America 
(1846). In 1842-74 he was professor of Music at 
the Conservatoire of Paris. At the same time he 
managed a pianoforte factory. [Hairts. ] 

Herz, Henriette (1764-1847), a Berlin Jewess 
of great beauty and wide culture, whose house 
was an intellectual centre. She was the daughter 
of Dr Benjamin de Lemos, and married in 1779 
another doctor, Markus Herz. In 1817 she went 
over to Protestantism. See Life by Fiirst (2d. 
ed. 1858) and Borne's letters to her (1861). 

Herzen, Alexander (1812-70), born at Mos- 
cow, was imprisoned (1884), while a student, for 
lus political opinions. From 1842 he published 
much, principally novels and political works. In 
1846 he left Russia, and in 1851 settled in London. 
Thousands of copies of his paper, Kolokol, were 
smuggled into Russia. He died in Paris. See Ger- 
man monograph by Sperber (Leip. 1894). 

Herzog, Johann Jakob (1805-82), born at 
Basel, became professor at Lausanne (1830), Halle 
(1847), and Erlangen (1854). He wrote works on 
the Plymouth Brethren and the Waldenses, Lives 
of Calvin and (Ecolampadius, a church-history, 
die , and edited the great Realencyklopadie fur Prot- 
estantische Theologie und Kirche (22 vols. 1854-68 ; 
new ed. 1882-88; 3d ed. by Hauck, 1896-1913; 
English abridged ed. by Schaff, 8 vols. 1882-84). 

Heselrige. See Haselrio. 

Hesiod, was born in Ascra, at the foot of 
Mount Helicon His poems bIiow acquaintance 
with a wider geographical horizon than do those 
of Hoinei ; the language is in a later stage, and 
in Hesiod there are unmistakable imitations of 
Homer. Hesiod was therefore later than Homer, 
and may belong to the end of the 8th century b.c. 
The Works and Days is generally considered to 
consist of two originally distinct poems, one 
preaching up honest labour and denouncing cor- 
rupt and unjust judges ; the other containing 
advice as to the days lucky or unlucky for the 
farmer’s work. The Thcogony teaches the origin 
of the universe out of Chaos and the history of 
the gods Critics are not agreed whether the 
unity of the poems is the work of the original 
composer, disturbed by interpolations, or is the 
work of some late editor harmonising lays origi- 
nally unconnected. Hesiod’s poetry is not very 
poetical, but the Works and Days gives an invalu- 
able picture of the Greek village community in 
the 8th century b.c., and the Theoaony is of im- 
poitance to the comparative mythologist. ITis 
first edition of Hesiod appeared in 1498. Bee 
editions by Schumann (1869), Paley (1888), Sittl 
(1890), Rzach (1902): trans. by A. W. Mair(1908); 
Homeric Hymns, Ac. (with trans., Loeb. Lib., 1916). 

Hesyohlus, a 4th century Greek grammarian of 
Alexandria, whose Greek lexicon ia useful for 
understanding the works of the classic writers of 
Greece.— H esychius of Miletus wrote a work on 
the eminent Greek writers and a universal his- 
tory down to 618 a.d. [ffe-siJfc'i-Kf.] 

Heuglin, Theodor von (1824-76), a wfHtem- 
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burgur wlio travelled in the UamUm ii Soudan, AbyH- 
ainiu, &.C., and in 1870-71 vlnited Spltzber«on. 

Hovollua, Johannbs (1611-87), astronomer and 
brewer, was born and died at Danzig 

Hewltson. William Chapman (1800-78), born 
at Newcaatle-on-Tyne, ft*oin 1848 at Oatlands 
Park, Surrey, collected, depicted, and wrote 
about butterflies, birds' eggs, &c. 

Hewlett, Maurice Henry, novelist and poet, 
born in London in 1861, was bred for the bar, was 
Keeper of Land Revenue Records (1896-1900), and 
made a name for himself by The Forest levers 
(1898), Richard Yea-and-Nay (1900), The Queen's 
Quair (1904), it c. He died in 1928. 

Htydebrand und der Lasa, Ernst von (1850- 
1924), German Conservati ve leader, as ‘ uncrowned 
king of Prussia, 1 voiced Junkerdom. 

Beylin, Peter, D.D. (1599-1662), born at Bur- 
ford, Oxfordshire, wasdeprived ofliis preferments 
under the Commonwealth, but after the Restora- 
tion became sub-dean of Westminster, lie wrote 
a Life of L&ud, cosmographies, histories of Eng- 
land, of the Reformation, and of the Presbyleuans, 
and anti-Puritan pamphlets. [Hay'lin.] 

Heyn, Purr. See Heijn. 

Heyne, Christian Gottlob (1729-1812), born 
at Chemnitz, in 1768 became professor of Eloquence 
at Gottingen. He edited Virgil, Pindar, Apollo- 
dorus, and Homer’s Iliad (18Q2). See Carlyle’s 
Miscellanies. [Hi'neh.) 

Heyao.pAUL Johann von (1830-1914), poet, dra- 
matist, and novelist, was born in Berlin, and settled 
at Mun ich in 1 854. I n 1 910 he recei ved a Nobel prize 
and was ennobled. He excelled as a short-story 
teller, his novellen being marked by artistic finish, 
graceful style, feitility of invention, sly humour, 
and often sensuality. These were collected in 
Das Buck der Freundschaft (1888-84) and other 
volumes. He also wrote full-size novels ( Kinder 
der Welt , Im Paradiese , &c.), many dramas, narra- 
tive and epic poems, Jugenderinnerungen (1900), 
critical works, and translations (of Leopardi and 
other Italian poets). 

Hey wood, John, the epigrammatist, was born 
about 1497, perhaps in London, perhaps at 
North Minims, near St Albans. After studying at 
Oxford, he was introduced at court by Sir Thomas 
More, and made himself by Ins wit and skill m 
music a favourite with Henry VIII. and with Mary. 
He was a devout Catholic, and after the accession 
of Elizabeth went to Belgium, where he died about 
1578. He wrote several short plays or Intel Hides, 
whose Individual characters represent classes, as 
the Pedlar, the Pardoner, and the like. They 
thus form a link between the old moralities and 
the modern drama. His Epigrams reach six hun- 
dred. His wearisome allegorical poem, The Spider 
and the Flie, contrasts Catholicism And Pro- 
testantism. J. 8. Farmer edited his works 
(1905-9); Bolwell wrote his Life (1922). 

Haywood, Thomas, bom in Lincolnshire About 
1572, was educated at Cambridge, and was writing 
plays by 1596. In 1598 he was engaged by Philip 
Hensloweasan actor. Down to 1688 he had a large 
share in the composition of 220 plays. He was also 
the author of an historical poem, Troja Britannica 
(1609); an Apology for Actors (1612); Nine Bookes 
Of Various History ooncerninge Women (1624); a 
long poem, The Hierarehie of the Blessed Angells 
(1685); a volume of rhymed translations from 
Lucian, Erasmus, Ovid, Ac.: various pageants, 
tracts, and treatises ; and The Life of AmbroHus 
Merlin (1641). He died in 1641 (earlier than was 


Riippoaed till 1022). Twenty-four of IfeywootTa 
plays liave com* down. Tl»e Lent is A Woman 
Jcilde with Ktndiusssc (1007), a pathetic tragedy of 
domestic life ; and with tni» may be coupled The 
KnglUth Traveller (1033) Hi» work ir usually 
distinguished by naturalness and simplicity In 
tho two parts or The Fair Maid of the West (1031). 
and in Fortune by Ixwd and Sea (1655), partly 
written by William Rowley, he gives us some 
spirited descriptions of sea-fights. The Rape of 
Lvcreece (1608) is chiefly noticeable for its songs ; 
Love's Maistresse (1686) is fanciful and ingenious ; 
and there is much tenderness in A Challenge for 
Beautie (1080). In The Royall King and 1/n/all 
Subject (1637) the doctrine of passive obedience 
to kingly authority is carried to extreme lengths. 
The Captives , or the Lost Recovered (1024) was first 
published by Bullen in 1885. A collection of 
Heywood’s plays was issued in 1874. 

Hibbert, Robert (1770-1849), a Jamaica mer- 
chant, who in 1847 founded the Hibbert Trust, 
whose funds, in 1878 applied to the Hibbert 
Lectures, help also to support the Hibbert 

Journal. 

Hichens, Robert Smythe, son of a canon of 
Canterbury, bom 1864, studied music, but made 
lus name as a novelist by The Green Carnation 
(1894), The Garden of Allah (1905), The Call of the 
Blood (1906), ami other novels. 

Hlckes, George, D D , nonjurorand philologist, 
bom at Newsham near Tlnrsk, June 20, 1642, in 
1064 was elected fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
took orders in 1666, and m 1083 became Dean of 
Worcester. Refusing to take the oaths to William 
III., lie was deprived of his benefices. In 1693 
he was sent with a list of the nonjuring clergy to 
the exiled king at 8t Germains, and in 1094 was 
consecrated Bishop of Thetford. He published 
works in controversir and practical divinity, a 
Thesaurus Lmguanm Veterum Septentrionalinm 
(1705), and a grammar of Anglo-Saxon and Moeso- 
Gotlnc (1689). He died December 15, 1715. 

Hicks, Elias (1748-1830), bom at Hempstead, 
Long Island, at twenty-seven was a well-known 
Quaker preacher. He exercised great influence 
among his co-religionists until his unitarianism 
brought him into disfavour with orthodox 
Friends ; but lie defended his views with per- 
severance, and at eighty he still preached. The 
result was a schism of the society into two divi- 
sions, known as Orthodox and Hicksite Friends. 
See his Journal (1828) and Letters (1834X 

Hiokft, William, ‘Hicks Pasha* (1880-88), the 
English officer m command of the Egyptian 
forces annihilated by the Malidi at El Obeid in 
November 1883. 

Hicks-Beaoh, Sir Michael Edward (1887- 
1916), created Viscount St Aldwyn (1906), Earl 
(1915), was bom in London, was educated at Eton 
and Christ Church, Oxford, succeeded his fkther 
as ninth baronet in 1854, and in 1864 became 
Conservative M.P. for East Gloucestershire, in 
1885 for West Bristol. He was Chief-secretary 
for Ireland 1874-78 and 1886-87. Colonial Secre- 
tary 1878-80, and Chancellor or the Exchequer 
1885-86— an office he held again in 1896-1902. 

Hiero I., king of Syracuse from 478 ».c. till 
his death in 467, won agreat naval victory over 
the Etruscans in 474. Though violent and rapa- 
cious, he was a lover ofpoetry. and the patron of 
Simonides, ASschylus, Bacchy tides, ana Pindar. 
—Hiero II., son of a noble Syracusan, came to 
the front during the troubles in Sicily after the 
retreat of Pyrrhus (276 b.c.X and In 260 waa 
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elected king of the Syracusans. lie joined the 
Carthaginians in besieging Messaua, which had 
surrendered to the Romaus ; but was beaten by 
Appius Claudius. In 208 he concluded a fifteen 
years' peace with Rome, and in 248 a permanent 
one. In the second Punic war Hiero supported 
the Romans with money and troops. He died in 
215. He was a patron of the arts, aud Archi- 
medes was his relative and friend. 

Hierooles, a 5th century Neoplatonist of Alex- 
andria, is usually reckoned the author of a f cora- 
mentary ou the 4 Golden Verses ’ of Pythagoras. A 
collection of jests ( Astcia) used also erroneously 
to be fathered ou him. [Hl-er'o-kleez.] 

Hleron'ymus. See Jerome. 

Higden, Ralph ( d . 1364), a Benedictine monk 
of St Werburgh's monastery in Chester, author 
of the Polychi'onicon , a general chronicle from the 
beginning of the world to the death of Edward 
III. Higdon's share in the work is believed to 
end with 1326 or 1327, the rest having been 
written by two continuators. An English trans- 
lation of the Polychronicon by John of Trevisa was 
printed by Caxton m 1482. See the edition by 
Babington and Luiuby in the Rolls series (1805-80). 


Higgins, Matthew James (‘Jacob Omnium’), 
essayist, was born at Benown Castle, County 
Meath, 4tli December 1810 ; from Eton passed in 
1828 to University College, Oxford , and died at 
Kingston House near Abingdon, 14tli August 
1868. His intellectual force, his humour and 
irony, were enlisted m the waifare against the 
abuses and minor evils of social aud public life ; 
he stood 6 feet 8 inches high. He contributed 
to the New Monthly Magazine , Morning Chronicle. 
Times , CornhiU , Edinburgh Review , Pall Mali 
Gazette, &c. See Memoir by Sir W. Stirling Max- 
well, prefixed to his Essays on Social Subjects (1875). 


Hlgglnson, Tuomas Wentworth (1823-191 1), 
born at Cambridge, Massachusetts, was ordained 
to the ministry, from which he retired in 1858. 
Meanwhile he had been active in the anti-slavery 
agitation, and, with others, had been iudicted 
for the murdei of a man killed during an attempt 
to rescue a fugitive slave, but had escaped 
through a flaw in the indictment. In the civil 
war he commanded the first regiment raised from 
among former slaves ; in 1880-81 was a member 
of the Massachusetts legislature. His books 
include, besides histories of the United States, 
Outdoor Papers (1863), Army Life in a Black Regi- 
ment (1870), Oldport Days (1873), Common-Sense 
about Women (1881), Hints on Writing and Speech- 
making (1887), and Concerning All of Us (1892). 

Highmore, Nathaniel (1613-85), a Dorsetshire 
physician and anatomist, the friend of Harvey. 

Hllarlon, St (c. 290-372), founder of the mon- 
astic system in Palestine, was educated at Alex- 
andria, lived as a hermit in the desert between 
Gaza and Egypt, and died in Cyprus. 

Hil'ary, St (c. 800-66), was bom of pagan 
parents at Limonum (Poitiers), and did not be- 
come a Christian till he was advanced in life 
About 850 he was elected Bishop of Poitiers, and 
immediately rose to the first place in the Arian 
controversy. His principal work is that on the 
Trinity, but his three addresses to the Emperor 
Constantins are remarkable for the boldness of 
their language. See German Lives by Reinkens 
11864) and Baltzer (1881), a French one by Bar- 
bier (1887), and an English by Cazenove (1888). 

Hilary of Aries, Sr (c. 408-49), educated at 
Leri ns, became Bishop of Arles in 429. He pre- 


sided at several synods, especially that of Orange 
in 441, whose proceedings involved him iu a 
serious controversy with Leo the Great. 

Hilda, St (614-80), patroness of Whitby, the 
daughter of a nephew of Edwin of Northumbria, 
was baptised at thirteen by Pauliuus. In 649 she 
became abbess of Hartlepool ; in 657 founded the 
famous monastery at Streoneshalh or Whitby, a 
double house for nuns and monks, over which she 
ruled wisely for twenty- two years. 

Hildebrand. See Gregory VII. 

Hildebrandt, Theodor (1804-74), historical and 
portrait painter, was bom at Stettin, and died at 
Dusseidorf.— Eduard Hildebrandt (1818-68), at 
first a poor house-painter, and afterwards a water- 
colour landscapist in all four continents, was 
born at Danzig, and died at Berlin. See Life by 
Arndt (2d ed. Berl. 1869). 

Hilgenfeld, Adolf, liberal theologian, bom 
2d June 1828, at Stappenbeck near Salzwedel, 
in 1850 became professor of Theology at Jena. 
Among his works are books on the Clementines 
(1848), the Apostolic Fathers (1853), the Gospels 
(1854), Das Urchristenthum (1865), the Jewish 
Apocalyptic Writings (1857), Ezra and Daniel 
(1863), Novum Testamentum extra Canonem recep - 
turn (I860; 2d ed. 1876-84), Messias Judoeorum 
(1869), Ketzergeschichte des Urchristenthums (1884), 
and Hernias (1887). From 1858 he edited the 
Zeitschuft fur Theologie. He died 12tli Jan. 1907. 

Hill, Aaron (1685-1750), poetaster, playwright, 
and speculator, was born and died in London. 

Hill, Matthew. See Hill, Sir Rowland. 

Hill, Octavia (1838-1912), laboured amongst the 
London poor under F. D. Maurice, and in 1864, 
supported by Ruskin, commenced her great work 
of improving the homes of working-men in the 
slums. She wrote Homes of the London Poor (18751, 
Our Common Land (1878), Ac. See Life by C. B. 
Maurice (1913). 

Hill, Row la nd, a popular but eccentric preacher, 
was born 12th August 1744, at Hawkston Park, 
the sixth son of a Shropshire baronet. At St 
John’s College, Cambridge, he fell under the 
influence of Whitefleld, and began to tread in his 
footsteps. Ten years after his ordination were 
spent in itinerant preaching; but having built 
Surrey Chapel in Blackfnars Road, London, in 
1788, he preached there to his life's end. It is 
said that the first Sunday-school in the metro- 
polis was established by him. He died 11th 
April 1838. His Village Dialogues (1801) has sold 
in vast numbers. See Lives by Sidney (1884), W. 
Jones (1884), Sherman (1857), Broome (1881), and 
Charlesworth (1870 ; 2d ed. 1880). 

Hill, Rowland, Viscount Hill, general, son 
of Sir John Hill, Bart., of Hawkston, was bora 
at Prees Hall, Shropshire, August 11, 1772. He 
commanded the 90th Regiment in Abercromby’s 
Egyptian expedition. Wellington's right arm 
throughout the Peninsular war. ne was made C.B. 
in 1811, and in 1814 Baron Hill. At Waterloo he 
led the brigade which swept the Old Guard from 
the field, and he remained as second in command 
with the army of occupation in France. He suc- 
ceeded Wellington as commander-in-chief in 1828, 
but resigned in 1842, when he was made Viscount 
Hill. He died December 10, 1842. See Life by 
the Rev. Edwin Sidney (1846). 

Hill, SirRowlanDjK.C.B., originator of penny 
postage, was born at Kidderminster, 8d December 
1795, and was a teacher from an early age down to 
1883. He was one of the founders of tne Society 
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for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge (1826), 
interested himself in the socialistic schemes of 
Robert Owen, and took an active share iu the 
colonisation of South Australia. Sensible of the 
urgent need for reducing the high rates of postage, 
he advocated a low ana uniform rate between all 
places iu the British Isles in a pamphlet, Post-ojice 
Reform (1837). His plan was eagerly taken up by 
Mr Wallace, M.P. for Greenock. Two years later 
Hill was attached to the Treasury for the purpose 
of putting his projected reforms into execution : 
ana on 10th January 1840 a uniform penny rate 
was brought into force. In 1841 the Conservative 
government, which had opposed the reduction, 
came into office, and in 1842 Rowland Hill 
was dismissed. Four years later a sum of 
£18,000, raised by public subscription, was pre- 
sented to him ; and the Liberals, returning to 
power, made Hill secretary to the Postmaster- 

f eneral, and m 1854 secretary to the Post-office, 
n 1804 he resigned owing to ill-health, and was 
awarded a pension of £2000 for life, together 
with a parliamentary grant of £20,000. He car- 
ried through the establishment of the book-post 
(1848), the reform of the money-order office (1848) 
and of the packet service. Made K.C.B. in 18G0, 
he died at Hampstead, 27th August 1879, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. See Sir Row- 
land Hill (1907) by his daughter, and the Life 
(1880) by his nephew. Georoe Birr reck Hill, 
D.C.L. (1885-1903), wno, till 1876 head-master of 
Bruce Castle School, Tottenham, also wrote Dr 
Johnson: his Friends and his Critics (1878), and 
edited letters by Boswell and Hume, selections 
from Johnson, Ac., and compiled a book on 
General Gordon in Africa —Sir Rowland's eldest 
brother, Matthew Davenport Hill (1792-1872), 
recorder of Birmingham 1839-66, did much for 
education and the reformation of criminals. 
Bee Memoir by his daughters (1878).— Another 
brother, Frederic (1803-96), was first an inspector 
of prisons, and then till 1876 assistant-secretary 
of the Post-office. See his Autobiography (1894). 

Hillel (c. 60 B.C.-10 a.d.), surnamed Hababli 
(‘the Babylonian’) and Hazaken (‘the Elder’), 
one of the greatest doctors of the Jewish law, was 
born in Babylonia, and, coming about forty to 
Palestine, was chosen president of the Sanhedrim. 
See Delitzsch’s Jesus utul Hillel (3d ed. 1879). 

Hiller, Ferdinand (1811-85), pianist, composer, 
and writer on music, born at Frank fort-on-Maln, 
from 1829 to 1836 taught in Paris, and was muni- 
cipal music-director in Diisseldorf 1847-50, and 
then in Cologne till his death. Of his 200 musical 
works few have retained their footing, not even 
his oratorio Die Zerstdrung von Jerusalem (1839). 
But his book on harmony reached a 14th edition 
in 1891; and other books are monographs on 
Beethoven (1871) and Mendelssohn (1874). 

Hiller, Johann Adam (1728-18041 a German 
composer of operettas. See Life by reiser (1894). 
Hlllern. See Biroh-Pfeiffbr. 

Hilliard, Nicholas (1587-1619), court goldsmith 
and miniaturist, was born at Exeter. 

Hilton, William (1786-1889), a religions and 
historical painter, born at Lincoln, was elected an 
A.R.A. In 1818 and an R.A. in 1818. 

Hlnomar(c. 800-882), a churchman of the family 
of the Counts of Toulouse, educated in the monas- 
tery of St Dents, was abbot of Compitene and St 
Germain, and In 845 was elected Archbishop of 
Rhelma. His suffragan Rothadius deposed a 
priest whom Hincmar ordered him to restore, 
for his refusal to comply Hincmar excommuni- 


cated the bishop, who appealed to the pope, and 
the pope, Nicholas I., annulled the sentence. 
Hincmar helped to degrade and imprison Gott- 
schalk (who died in 868 after eighteen years' 
captivity) for his predestinanan views ; he strenu- 
ously opposed Adrian II. ’s attempts to compel to 
obedience in imperial politics by church cen- 
sures ; and with equal firmness he resisted the 
emperor’s intruding unworthy favourites into 
benefices. See Life by Prichard (1849). 

Hind, John Russell (1828 -95), born at Not- 
tingham. in 1840 obtained a post at Greenwich 
Observatory, and in 1844 passed to George Bishop’s 
observatory, Regent's Park, London, where lie 
calculated the orbits of seventy planets and 
comets, noted new stars, and between 1847 and 
1854 discovered ten minor planets. From 1868 to 
1892 he edited the Nautical Almanac, 

Hindenburg, Paul von Beneckendorff und, 
German Field-marshal (1914), Chief of the Great 
General Staff and Commander-in-chief from August 
1916 till his country’s overthrow in the Great War, 
was born Sept. 30, 1847. Retired (1911), when 
war broke out lie was made commander of the 
Eastern army, and became a national hero as 
victor of the Russians in his native E. Prussia 
at Tannenberg (Aug 26-31, 1914), and in Poland 
(1915). In 1925 he was elfected President of the 
German Republic. See his Out of My Life (1920). 

Hlndlip, Lord. See Ai.lsopp. 

Hlnkson, Mrs. See Tynan. 

Hinton, James (1822-75), aurist and mystic, 
born at Reading, the son of a Baptist minister, 
settled in 1850 to a London practice. He wrote 
Afnn and his Dwelling-place (1859), The Mystery of 
Pain . Philosophy and Religion , and The law breaker 
(1884). See Life by Ellice Hopkins (1878). 

Hipparchus, the first great astronomer, was 
born at Nicica in" ..ithynia, flourished between 
160 and 125 b c., and observed at Rhodes. He 
discovered the precession of the equinoxes and 
the eccentricity of the sun’s j»ath, determined the 
length of the solar year, estimated the distances 
of the sun and moon from the earth, drew up a 
catalogue of 1080 stars, and fixed the geographical 
position of places on the earth by giving their 
latitude ami longitude. 

Hlppiaa and Hipparchus. See Pisistratus. 

Hippocrates, the most celebrated physician of 
antiquity, was bom in the island of Cos, probably 
about 460 b.o. ; and there, after visitinjj Athens, 
he settled in practice. He died at Larissa m 
Thessaly iu 877 or 359. The seventy-two works 
bearing nis name were divided by Dr Greenhlll into 
eight classes. The first class comprises works 
certainly written by Hippocrates, including Prog- 
nostica; Aphorismi (perhaps not all genuine); 
De Morbis Popularibns ; De Ratione rictus in 
Morbis Acutis; De Alrt y Aqnis, et Locis; and De 
Capitis Vulneribus. The second class is com- 
posed of works perhaps written by Hippocrates. 
The others consist of works written before Hip- 
pocrates, works whose authorship is conjectural, 
works by quite unknown authors, wilful forgeries, 
Ac. Hippocrates seems to have gathered up all 
that was sound in the past history of medicine, 
was good in diagnosis and prognosis, and be- 
lieved that the four fluids or humours of the 
body (blood, phlegm, yellow bile, and black bile) 
are the primary seats of disease. His works were 
first printed in a Latin translation in 1525. The 
first Greek edition (the Aldine) appeared in 1520. 
Good editions are by Littrt, with French trans- 
lation (10 vola. 1889-61) and Fuchs (8 vola. Mu** 
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1895). A scholarly edition by Ermerius, with a 
Latin rendering, was published in 1859-65 ; and an 
excellent English translation of the Genuine Works 
of Hippocrates iu 1849 by Adams, [Hip-pok'ra-teez.] 

Hlppol'ytUS, a Greek Christian writer who wrote 
agafntt the Gnostics and defended the doctrine 
of the Logos. He was with Irenceus in Gaul m 
194 a.d., was a presbyter at Rome, and in 217 
became anti-bishop in opposition to the heretical 
(Monarchian) Calixtus The schism lasted till 
285, when Hippolytus and the successor to Calix- 
tus were both deported to Sardinia, and tliire 
Hippolytus died. He is generally believed to be 
the author of a Refutation of all Heiesies lu ten 
books, discovered in 1842 in a 14tli century MS. 
at Mount Atlios. He wiote also a sniallei work 
against heretics extant in a Latin tianslation. 
The so-called Canons of Hippolytus are more pi ob- 
ably Grseco-Egyptian in origin. Lagarde edited 
his works (1858). For the controversy over him, 
see works by Bunsen (1852), Aclielis (1897), Neu- 
mann (1902-13), Adhimar d’Al^s (1906), Picker 
(1893). 

Hiroshige (1797-1858), a Japanese landscape 
artist celebrated for his colour-prints. See 
Strange’s study (1925). [Hbro-shPgay.] 

Hlrsch, Baron Maurice de (1831-96), Jewish 
financier, millionaire, tuifite, and philanthropist. 


Hitchcock, Edward (1793-1864), born at Deer- 
field, Mass., was successively a Congregational 
pastor and professor of Chemistry, Natural His- 
tory and Geology, and Natural Theology (1845-04) 
in Amherst College, of which he was also president 
1845-54. He was state geologist of Massachusetts 
1830-44, and of Vermont 1857-61, and wrote Ich- 
nology of New England (1858-65), Ac. 

Hitzig, Ferdinand (1807-75), rationalist ci i tic, 
born at H&uingen in Baden, in 1833 became pro- 
fessor of Theology at Zurich, and in 1861 at 
Heidelberg. His writings include a valuable 
commentary on Isaiah (1833), a translation of the 
PsalmB (1835-36), commentaries for the Exegeti- 
sches Handbuch sum A. T. (1888-75) ; Eijindunqdes 
Alphabet* (1840) ; Urgeschichte nnd Mythologie der 
Philistder (1845), Geschichte Israels (1869-70), Ac. 

Hoadly, Benjamin (1076-1761). born at Wester- 
ham, Kent, in 1697 became a fellow of Catharine 
Hall, Cambridge, in 1701 lecturer of St Mildred 
in the Poultry, and in 1703 rector of St Peter-le- 
Poor. Hoadly figures amongst the principal con- 
troversial writers of the 18th century, defending 
the cause of civil and religious liberty against 
both crown and clergy, and carrying on a contro- 
versy with Dr Atterbury on the obedience due to 
the civil power by ecclesiastics. In 1710 he was 
presented to the rectory of Streatham, and in 1715 
was made Bishop of Bangor. In 1717 he preached 
before the king a serinou on ‘ My kingdom is not 
of this world,’ In which he sought to show that 
Christ had not delegated His powers to any 
ecclesiastical authorities. This originated the 
Bangorian Controversy, which branched off into 
Bach a multiplicity of side-issues that the main 
question became lost. The dispute had, however, 
one important consequence— the indefinite pro- 
rogation of Convocation. In 1721 Hoadly was 
translated to Hereford, in 1723 to Salisbury, and 
in 1784 to Winchester. His son published his 
Collected Works in 1778, with Life. 

Hoar*, Sib Bichard Colt (1758-1838), anti- 
quary, waa born and died at Stourhead, Wiltshire. 
The son of a banker, and after his accession to the 
baronetcy (1787) a gentleman of wealth, he devoted 
bis leisure to travel and antiquarian pursuits, 


publishing a translation of Giraldus Cambrensls 
(1808), A Classical Tour through Italy and Sicily 
(1819), Ancient History of Wiltshire ( 1812-19), ana 
Modern History of South Wiltshire (1822-44). 

Ho are, William (c. 1707-92), a portrait-painter, 
born in Suffolk, and known as * Hoare of Bath, 1 
became an original R.A. in 1768. — His son, 
Prince Hoare (1765-1884), wrote the words for 
musical farces, Ac. 

Hobart Pasha, the Hon. Augustus Charles 
Hobart-Hampden, tlilid son of the Earl of 
Buckinghamshire, was born at Waltham-on-the 
Wolds, Leicestershire, 1st April 1822. and in 1836 
entered the British navy. He served against the 
slavers in Brazilian waters, then in the Baltic 
during the Crimean war. On the outbreak of the 
civil war in America he, as ‘Captain Roberts,' 
repeatedly ran the blockade of the Southern 
ports with valuable cargoes. He entered the 
service of Turkey (1867), and for his services in 
checking the Greek blockade-runners to Crete 
was made pasha and admiral of the Ottoman 
fleet. In the Russo-Turkish war (1878) he com- 
manded the Turkish Black Sea fleet. After each 
of these undertakings his name was struck off the 
British Navy list, but always restored. He died 
19th June 1886 at Milan. He wrote Never Caught 
(18(57), on his blockade-running exploits, and 
Sketches from My Life (ed. by liis widow, 1887). 

Hob'bema, Meindert, one of the greatest 
Dutch landscape-painters, born in 1638, probably 
at Amsterdam. He is believed to have studied 
art under Jacob Ruysdae), whose name appears 
as a witness to his marriage at Amsterdam, 2d 
October 1668, to Eeltije Vmck. She predeceased 
him in 1704 ; and he himself died in poverty at 
Amsterdam, 7tli December 1709. Old Crome’s 
last words were, ‘ Hobbema, my dear Hobbema, 
how I have loved you ! ’ His art usually deals 
with subjects of Dutch cottage and woodland 
scenery; the figures were executed by Berchem, 
Vandevelde, and others. Small landscapes from 
his hand have repeatedly fetched over £4000, 
and one in 1892 brought 9610 guineas. Seven are 
in the National Gallery, London. See a French 
monograph by E. Michel (1890). 

Hobbes, John Oliver. See Craioie. 

Hobbes, Thomas, born at Malmesbury, 5th 
April 1588, was the son of the vicar of Charlton 
and Westport, and at fifteen was entered at 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford. At twenty, having 
taken his degree, he became tutor to the eldest 
son of l.ord Cavendish, afterwards Earl of Devon- 
shire, and in 1610 he went abroad with his pupil. 
After his return he continued to live with the 
Cavendishes, and came to know Bacon, Herbert 
of Oherbury, and Ben Jonson. Meanwhile he 
devoted his leisure to a study of the classical 
poets and historians. The outcome was his 
translation of Thucydides (1628). The Earl of 
Devonshire died in 1626. and to Hobbes’s great 
grief the second earl, his pupil, In 1028. Next 
year Hobbes became travelling tutor to the son 
of Sir Gervase Clifton, and paid a second visit to 
the Continent; but in 1631 he undertook the 
education of the young Earl of Devonshire, the 
son of his former pupil, then only thirteen. From 
1634 to 1687 they travelled abroad; and now 
Hobbes met Galileo in Italy, and P6re Mereenne 
in Pans. Since 1629 he had been an ardent 
student of geometry, and he began to be drawn 
to the new ‘ mechanical philosophy ’ of Galileo, 
When he returned to England It waa with the 
outline of a comprehensive philosophical ay stem 
already before his mlud, which n* meant Ml 
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embody in three treatises, De Corpore , De Give, 
and De Homine. Owing to the civil troubles 
they did not appear in this order. In 1040 he 
wrote ‘a little treatise in English’ in defence of 
the royal prerogative. This is preserved in MS. 
under the title of The Elements of Law, Natural 
and Politique, and is identical with the two 
treatises. Human Nature and De Corpore Politico, 
published separately ten years later. Fearful 
lest the parliament should take notice of his 
treatise, Hobbes fled to Paris, where he stayed 
till 1051. In 1042 appeared the De Cive, a fuller 
statement of his theory of government. In 1050 
were issued the two treatises already mentioned, 
and in 1051 a vigoious English translation of 
the De Cive ( Philosophical Rudiments concerning 
Government ami Society). Leviathan was printed 
in England, and appeared in 1051. Its rational- 
istic criticism and its uncompromising reduc- 
tion of religion to a department of state moi tally 
offended the royalist clergy. Hobbos had been 
mathematical tutor to Prince Charles in 1047, but 
on the publication of Leviathan the young lung 
refused to see him. Hobbes returned to England 
in 1051, and sent in his submission to the Com- 
monwealth. The De Corpore appeared m 1055, 
and the De Homine, a rather perfunctory re- 
vision of the old Human Nature , m 1058. 
From 1054 onwards Hobbes was engaged m 
almost perpetual controversy on liberty and 
necessity and in defence of his own hopelessly 
indefensible mathematical ideas. After the Res- 
toration Charles granted him a pension of £100, 
but the church party looked with no favour 
upon the author of Leviathan , which was con- 
demned by parliament in 1600. Three of his 
later works— Behemoth, The Common Laws, and a 
metrical Histona Eoclesiastica , all wutten about 
1670 — he was obliged to leave unpublished 
(though Behemoth issued surreptitiously from the 
press just before his death) A collected edition 
of his Latin works m 1008 had to appear at 
Amsterdam. At eighty-four Ilobbes wrote an 
autobiography m Latin verse, and within the 
next three years he completed a \erse translation 
of the Iliad and the Odyssey. From 1075 he lived 
at Hardwick and Chatsworth. He died at Hard- 
wick, 4tli December 1079, and was buried at 
Hault Hucknall. Hobbes stands in time between 
Bacon and Locke, but apart from both It is by 
his contributions to scientific psychology, ethics, 
and political theory that he takes rank as an 
origiual thinker. His ethical theory, based on 
pure selfishness and the arbitrary prescription of 
a sovereign power, determined negatively ethical 
speculation in England for a hundred years- -the 
reat moralists wrote, directly or mdnectly, as 
is opponents. His political absolutism, how- 
ever, is the most famous part of his speculations. 
The stfite of nature, he argues, is a state of war 
and insecurity. Moved by a desire to escape 
from the intolerable evils of such a condition, 
human beings enter into a species of contract by 
which they surrender their individual rights, and 
constitute a state under an absolute sovereignty. 
The sovereign power noed not be monarchical, 
but, whatever form it assume, it is absolute and 
irresponsible. Molesworth collected Ins works 
(16 vols. 1839-46). See studies by Crooni Robert- 
son (1886), Sir L. Stephen (1904), F. Tonnies (1942). 

Hobhouse, John Cam (1786-1869), the friend 
of Byron, was educated at Westminster 
and Trinity College, Cambridge. His Journey 
through Albania with Lord Byron he published 
in 1818. An advanced Liberal, he was re- 
turned for Westminster in 1820, and sat later for 


Nottingham and Harwich. Successively Irish 
Secretary, First Commissioner of Woods and 
Forests, and Pfesident of the Board of Control, 
he succeeded to his father’s baronetcy in 1881, 
was created Baron Broughton m 1851. See his 
Recollections (1909-12) edited by his daughter. 

Hobson, Thomas (c. 1544-1031), the rich Cam- 
bridge carrier who let no one pick and choose in 
his livery-stables— hence * Hobson’s choice,' and 
whom Milton immortalised. 

Hoby, Sir Thomas (1580-60), translator of 
Castigl lone’s Covrtyer , was half-brother to the Pro- 
testant diplomatist, Sir Philip Hoby (1505-58). 

Hoccleve, or Occleve, Thomas, poet, was bom 
about 1308, was a clerk in the Exchequer, and 
was writing verse so late as 1448. His chief 
work is a free but tedious version of the De 
Regimine Pnncipum of Aignlius Romanus, in 
Chaucer’s seven-line stanza, edited by T. Wright 
for the ltoxbuighe Club in 1860. His Minor 
Poems and Campkint weie edited by Dr Furnivall 
(E.E.T S. 1892). 

Hoche, Lazare, French Republican general, 
bom 25th June 17G8, at Montreml. In 1793 he 
defended Dunkirk against the Duke of York, and 
drove the Austrians out of Alsace. He put an 
end to the civil war in La Vendee (1795), and was 
appointed to command the expedition to Ireland 
(1790). In 1797 lie crossed the Rhine atNeuwied, 
defeated the Austrians in several battles, and 
died 18tli September. Of half-a-dozen Lives, that 
by Font-Reaulx (1900) is one of the best. [0*M 

Hocking. Joseph, novelist, born at St Stephens 
m Cornwall in 1855, was from 1878 a land-surveyor, 
and hi 1884 became a Nonconformist minister. 
Since 1891 he has published about thirty novels, 
including Jabez Easterbrook (1891), All Men ait 
Luirs (1895), and The Woman of Babylon (1906).— 
ills elder brother, as Kino, boin 1850, held 
fiom 1870 seveial cares as a minister of the 
Methodist Free Church, but resigned in 1896. Of 
the many novels published by him since 1878 may 
be mentioned Her Benny, Caleb Carthew, In Spite 
of Fate, Gripped, Who shall Judge f 

Hodge, Charles (1797-1878), theologian, born 
in Philadelphia, in 1822 became professor in 
Frincetou Theological Seminary. He founded 
and edited the Princeton Review , and wrote corn- 
men taiies on Romans. Corinthians, and Ephesians, 
a history of the Fresbjterian Church m America 
(1840), and the well-known Systematic Theology 
(1S71-72). See Lives by Patton (1888) and his 
sou (1880).— That son, Archibald Alexander 
(1823-80), who succeeded his father at Princeton 
in 1878, wrote Outlines of Theology (1800) and works 
on the Atonement and the Confessiou of Faith. 

Hodgkin, Thomas (1881-1918X D.C.L., the 
author of Italy and her Invadeis (8 vols. 1880-99), 
Ac., w as bom of Quaker stock at Tottenham, and 
became a banker in Newcastle. 

Hodgkinson, Eaton (1789-1801), a Manchester 
engineer, the great authority on iron beams, in 
1847 became professor of Engineering in University 
College, London. 

Hodgson, Brian Houghton, F.R.S. (1800-96), 
orientalist, was bom near Macclesfield, entered 
the East India Company's service m 1818, was 
Resident in Nepal 1820-43, and settled in England 
iu 1858. He wrote some 170 very valuable papers 
on the ethnology, languages, and zoology of Nepal 
and Tibet, sent home 854 MSS., ou which our 
knowledge of northern Buddhism is mainly baaed, 
and made a collection of 10,500 birds. See the 
Life by Sir William Hunter (1896). 
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Hodgson, John Evan, a painter largely of 
Moorish subjects, was born in London, 1st March 
1881* and educated at Rugby. In 1878 he was 
elected an A.R.A., in 1879 an R.A. ; in 1882 be- 
came Academy librarian and professor of Painting. 
He died at Coleshill, Bucks, 19th June 1895. 

Hodson, William Stephen Raikes, born at 
Maisemore Court near Gloucester, 19th March 
1821, joined the Indian army in 1845, served in 
the first Sikh war, and in 1847 became second 
in command of the Puitfab Guides. In 1849-52 
he did civil work in the Punjab, and then as com- 
mandant of the Guides did excellent seivice on 
the turbulent frontier But in 1850 he was 
deprived of his command for irregularities in the 
regimental accounts and unjust treatment of the 
natives. During the Mutiuy he was head of the 
intelligence department before Delhi, and raised 
the irregular cavalry known as Hodson’s Horse. 
On the fall of Delhi he discoveied the Mogul 
and his sons ; these last he shot with his own 
hand. He himself was shot on lltli March 1858 
at Lucknow, and died the day after. See Rev. G. 
Hodson ’s Hodson of Hodson’s Horse (4th ed. 1888), 
and L. T. Trotter’s Life of him (1901). 

Hoeven, Jan van der (1801-08), physician and 
zoological professor at Leyden, wrote a handbook 
of Zoology (trans. 1858).— His brother, Corvelis 
Pruys (1792-1871), professor of Medicine at 
Leyden, wrote De Historia Medicinal (1842) and 
De Historia Afoiborum (1840) [Hoo-ven. J 

Hoey, Francks Sarah, nee Johnston, novelist 
and translator, was born at Bushy Park, Rath- 
farnham, Co. Dublin, 15th February 1830, and in 
1858 married for her second husband John Cashel 
Hoey, Esq., C.M.G. She died in July 1908. 

Hofer, Andreas, the patriot peasant leader of 
the Tyrolese, was born at St Leonhard, 22d 
November 1707, and like his forefathers kept a 
small inn. When in 1809 he called the Tyrolese 
to arms to expel the French and Bavarians, they 
responded with enthusiasm ; m seven weeks he 
swept the Bavarians out. As the armistice after 
Wagram left Tyrol out in the cold, the Flench 
again invaded them ; but in eight days Hofer 
routed the foe and retook Innsbruck, and for 
the next two months was ruler of his native 
land. By the peace of Vienna (October 14) 
Austria again left Tyrol at the mercy of her 
enemies. Hofer once more took up ai ms ; but 
this time the French and Bavarians were too 
strong for him ; Hofer had to disband his fol- 
lowers and take refuge m the mountains. Two 
mouths later he was oetrayed, captured, carried 
to Mantua, tried by court-martial, and shot, 20th 
February 1810. See Lives by Weidmger (3d ed. 
1861), Heigel (1874), and Stampfer (1874). 

Hoffmann, Auoust Heinrich (‘ Hoffmann von 
Fallersleben’), poet and philologist, was born 
2d April 1798, at Fallersleben in Lffneburg, and 
became keeper of the university library of Bres- 
lau, and professor of the German Language thei e 
from 1885. The publication of his Unpolitische 
Lieder (1842) cost him his chair. In 1800 he 
became librarian to the Duke of Ratibor at 
Korvei, and there he died 19th January 1874. He 
wrote Horn Belgicce (1830-02), Reineke Vos (1834), 
GachichU des Deutschen Kirchenlieds (1832), col- 
lections of ancient German Political (1843) and 
Social (1844) songs, Ac. His poetry often ap- 
proaches good VaMcdieder in its simplicity, tender- 
ness, and playful banter. His political poetry 
helped to bring about the fermentation of 1848. 
He composed Deutschland , Deutschland vber Allen 


in Heligoland in 1841. See his Autobiography (6 
vols. 1868-70) and Life by Wagner (1869-70). 

Hoffm ann , Ernst Theodor Wilhelm, writer, 
composer, critic, and caricaturist, was born at 
Konigsberg, 24th January 1776. In 1796 he was 
appointed assessor at Posen ; but his love of 
caricature got him into trouble, and he was de- 
graded to an inferior post. Recovering ground 
again, he was transferred to Warsaw (1804) ; but 
the occupation by the French in 1806 deprived 
him of office. For the next ten years he led a 
precarious existence, writing meantime a remark- 
able essay on Mozart’s Don Juan , composing an 
opera on Fouque’s Undine, and for two months 
(1808) director of the theatre at Bamberg. In 
1815 lie resumed his career in the Prussian 
sorvice, and from 1810 until his death, 25th 
June 1822, held a position in the supreme 
court at Beilin. Hoffmann was the arch-priest 
of ultra-German romanticism. He waged In- 
cessant war upon the sticklers for routine and 
conventionalism. His wit bubbled over in irony, 
ridicule, sarcasm ; and his imagination was in- 
exhaustible, but utterly undisciplined, wild, and 
fantastic. His shorter tales were mostly pub- 
lished in the collections rhantasiesturke (1814), 
Nachtstucke (1817), and Die SeravionsbrUder (1819- 
25). His longer works include Elixiere des 
Teufels (1816 ; trans. 1824), Scltsame Isiden tines 
Theaterdirektors (1818), Klein Zachcs (1819), and 
Lebensansichten des Katers Mur > (1821-22), partly 
autobiographical. Of his fairy tales, Der Goldens 
Top/ was translated by Carlyle (1827). A com- 
plete edition of his Yioiks appeared in 1908 
et seq. Collections of his tales have been trans- 
lated into English by Gillies (1826), Bealby, 
with biography (1885), and Ewing (1886). See 
German Lives by Hitzig (1823), Funck (1836), and 
Ellinger (1894); and Cailyle’s Miscellanies. 

Hoffmann, Friedrich (1060-1742), was pro- 
fessor of Medicine at Halle, and body physi- 
cian to Frederick I. of Prussia. His chief work 
is Medicina Rationalis Systematica (1718-40). 

Hofflnann, Heinrich (1809-94), a Frankfort 
doctor, the author and illustrator of the immor- 
tal Struwwelpctcr (1847). 

Hofmann, August Wilhelm von (1818-92), 
chemist, born at Giessen, became assistant there 
to Liebig. When the Royal College of Chemistry 
was established in London in 1845 Hofmann was 
made superintendent ; and from 1856 to 1865 he 
was chemist to the royal mint. He went to Berlin 
as professor of Chennstiy in 1865, and was en- 
nobled m 1888. He obtained aniline fiom coal- 
products and devoted much labour to the theory 
of chemical types. His Introduction to Modeim 
Chemistry (1866 ; 7th ed. 1877) led to great refottns 
in the teaching of chemistry. He wrote The IAfe- 
work of Liebig (1876), on the chemists Wdhler 
(1883) and Dumas (1886), as also Chemische Erin • 
nerungen (1882.) 

Hofmann, Johann Christian Karl von (1810- 
77), theologian, was born at Nuremberg, and 
having been docent and extraordinary professor 
of Theology at Erlangen, became professor at 
Rostock, whence in 1845 he returned to Erlangen. 
He was ennobled in 1857. In his works he main- 
tained unswerving Lutheranism, the chief being 
his book on prophecy (1841-44) and the defence 
of Christianity from its records, Der Schriflbeweis 
(1852-56 ; 2d ed. 1857-60). 

Hoftn&imgth&l, Hugo von, poet and dramatist, 
born in Vienna in 1874, wrote Elektra, Der Rosen- 
kavaller, and other librettos for Richard Strauss. 
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Hofmeyr, Jan Hendrik (1845-1909), born in 
Capo Town, took to journalism, as ‘Onze Jan 'rose 
to be political leader of the Gape Dutch and domi- 
nated the Afrikander Bond. He represented the 
Cape at the Colonial Conferences of 1887 and 1894. 
After the Jameson Raid (1895) he parted from 
Rhodes, and thereafter worked outside parliament. 


Hogarth, William, bom In London, 10th 
November 1697, served his apprenticeship to a 
silversmith, and studied art at Sir James Thorn- 
hill's school. About 1720 he set up for him- 
self. His first employment was to engrave coats 
of arms, crests, shop-bills, Ac., after which he 
began to design plates for the booksellers— as for 
Gray’s edition of Hudibras (1726). He next tried 
portrait-painting, and soon had ample employ- 
ment. In 1729 he married clandestinely the 
daughter of Sir James Thornhill. In 1730-31 he 
painted 4 A Harlot’s Progress,’ a series of six pic- 
tures engraved by himself, like many of his other 
works. This was followed by other moral histories 
and satiric delineations, such as ‘A Midnight 
Modern Conversation ’ (1734), 4 Southwark Fair ’ 
(1735), 4 A Rake's Progress’ (1785), ‘The Dis- 
tressed Poet’ (1786), ‘The Four Times of the Day,’ 
and the 4 Strolling Actresses dressing in a Barn ’ 
(1738). With far less success he produced the 
large canvases still in Bartholomew’s Hospital— 
the ‘Pool of Bethesda ’ and the 4 Good Samaritan ’ 
(1786); and he also painted several portraits. 
The series of graphic satires was, however, con- 
tinued by the 4 Enraged Musician ’ (1741) ; 4 Mar- 
riage & la Mode’ (his masterpiece), six pictures now 
in the National Gallery ; 4 Industry and Idleness,’ 
twelve plates (1747); ‘Calais Gate’ (1749); and 
the fine plate known as the 4 March to Finchley * 
(1750). The plates of 'Beer Street’ and ‘Gin 
Lane ’and ‘The Progress of Cruelty’ belong to 
1751. In 1752 he published the Analysis of 
Beauty , a treatise containing many shrewd re- 
marks, but conftised and illiterate in its style. 
After this he produced (with the aid of Grigmon 
and others) the four prints of the 4 Election 
Series’ (1755-58), the 4 Cockpit ’ (1759), and other 
pieces. In 1757 he was appointed sergeant- 
painter to the king. In 1762-03 an unhappy 
excursion into politics involved him in a quarrel 
with Wilkes and Churchill, one result of which 
was the well-known portraits of Wilkes and of 
Churchill (the latter as a bear). By this time his 
health was failing. He composed a tail-piece to 
his works, 4 Finis, or the Bathos,’ March 1764 ; 
and died 25th October of that year. He was 
buried at Chiswick. Hogarth’s powers of inven- 
tion and combination were extraordinary ; as a 
humorist and social satirist with the pencil he 
has never been surpassed. His prints can be 
studied in the collections of Boydell (1790) or of 
Baldwin and Cradock (1820-22). See biographical 
Btudiesby G. A. 8ala(l866), Austin Dobson (1879 ; 
enlarged in successive editions until 1907), G E 
Anstruther (1902), Mrs Bell (1902), discussion of 
his engravings in works by Ireland (1791-98), 
Nichols and Bteevens's Genuine Works (1808-17), 
and F. G. Stephens’s B.M. Catalogue of Satirical 
Prints. 


attempted to write verses. In 1800 one of his 
poems, 4 Donald M ‘Donald,’ having for its subject 
the threatened Invasion by Napoleon, was pub- 
lished anonymously. In 1801, having visited 
Edinburgh to sell his employer’s sheep, he had 
printed in pamphlet form Scottish Pastorals, 
Poems , Songs, Ac , but it fell flat. At this time 
Hogg contemplated emigration to Harris, and 
wrote a 4 Farewell to Ettnck.’ His scheme fell 
through, but he was fortunate enough to make 
the acquaintance of Scott, then Sheriff of Sel- 
kirkshire. Having written out several ballads 
from his mother’s recitation, he sent them to 
Scott, who gave them a place in vol. iii. of his 
Border Minstrelsy (1803). The same year Con- 
stable published a volume of verse entitled The 
Mountain Bard , and also a treatise, Hogg on Sheep. 
The two brought him £300, which he sank in a 
farm that proved a total failure. After several 
years of vicissitude Hogg repaired to Edinburgh, 
and entered on a literary career. Hepnblished 
in 1810 a second volume of poems, The Forest 
Minstrel , which proved a failure, and started a 
weekly paper, The Spy, which lasted a twelve- 
month. In 1813 appeared his greatest work, The 
Queen's Wake, and at once obtained cordial recog- 
nition from the critics. Hogg had made the 
friendship of Harriet, Duchess of Buccleuch, and 
in accordance with her death-bed request her 
husband granted him, at a nominal rent, one of 
his farms known as Altrive Lake(now Eld in hope). 
But Hogg hampered himself by taking the neigh- 
bouring farm or Mount Benger, and was more or 
less in pecuniary difficulties to the end of his 
days. In 1820 he married Margaret Phillips, the 
daughter of a tenant-farmer in Annandale. She 
proved an admirable wife, although twenty years 
younger than her husband. Hogg now produced 
in rapid succession a number of works both in verse 
and prose. Of the former the chief are Mador oj 
the Moor, The Pilgrim of the Sun, Queen Hynde, 
and the Border Garland ; of the latter, The Brownie 
of Bodsbeck, Winter Evening Tales, The Three Perils 
of Man, The Three Perils of Woman, and Confessions 
of a Justified Sinner, otherwise known as The 
Private Memoirs and Confessions of a Fanatic. 
Hogg was at this time a well-known figure in 
Edinburgh society, wrote considerably for Black- 
wood's Magazine, and was the 4 Shepherd ’ of the 
Nodes Ambrosiance. In 1831 he visited London to 
arrange for the publication of a complete edition 
of his works. He died at Altrive, November 21, 
1885. Hogg’s description of himself as 4 the king 
of the Mountain and Fairy School ’of poetry, ego- 
tistic though it is, holds good so far as Scotland 
is concerned. Some of his ballads, such as 4 The 
Witch of Fife,’ and a few of his songs, especially 
4 When the Kye comes Hame,’ belong to the im- 
mortal part of Scottish if not of English literature. 
After Burns, Hogg is unquestionably the greatest 
peasant- poet Scotland has produced. His prose, 
much more unequal than liis poetry, is marked 
by a strong though coarsisli humour. 8ee Hogg’s 
Autobiography, and Memorials of the EttHck 
Shepherd , by his daughter, Mrs Garden (1885). 

Hogg, Thomas Jefferson. See Shelley. 


Hogg, James, the ‘Ettrick Shepherd,’ was 
born near the parish church of Ettnck, Selkirk- 
shire, in 1770, and baptised 9th December. His 
education was conducted very irregularly, owing 
to his being frequently taken from school to 
help his father in tending sheep. About 1786 a 
perusal of The Gentle Shepherd and Life and 
Adventures qf Sir William Wallace kindled his 
poetic fancy; but it was not till 1796 that he 


Hohenlohe, Chlodwio, FOrbt xu (1819-1901), 
statesman, born at Rothenburg in Bavaria, in 
1866-70 was Bavarian prime-minister, and in 1874 
became German ambassador to France, in 1885 



empire and prime-minister of Prussia. 


Hohenit&ufen, a German princely house, mem- 
hflis of which held the Imperial throne from 1188 
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to 1254 as Conrad 111., Frederick I M Henry Vi., 
Philip I., Frederick II., and Conrad IV. See the 
history of the house by Rauraer (5th ed. 1878). 

HotonsoUern, a German family descended 
from Count Thassilo, who early in the 9th cen- 
tury founded a castle on the Zolleru hill in 
the Swabian Alb. About 1165 a separation took 
place into an elder or Swabian and younger or 
Franconian line. The elder line was subdivided, 
in 1576, into the branches of Hochmgen and Sig- 
maringen. In 1415 the younger line received from 
the Bmperor Sigismund the electorate of Brand- 
enburg, thus founding the Prussian dynasty ; and 
in 1849 the two princes of the elder line ceded 
their rights to the king of Piussia. The kings of 
Prussia were German emperors fiom 1871 to 1918, 
when failure in the Gieat War— for whose out- 
break they were so responsible— cost the Ilolieu- 
zollerns their crowns. See William II. 

Holbach, Paul Heiniuch Dietrich, Baron d’ 
(1723-89), philosopher and French encyclopaedist, 
was born at Heiuelslieim in the Palatinate, and 
settled and died in Paiis. The intimate friend of 
Condorcet, Diderot, Helvetius, Rousseau, Buffon, 
Ac., he was the zealous champion of naturalism. 
In his Systbne dt la Nature (1770) he endeavours 
to expound the natural principles of morality, and 
prove, among other things, that self-interest is 
the ruling motive of man. Holbach wa««, none 
the less, a man of most unselfish benevolence. 

Holbe&oh, Henry. See Rands. 

Holbein, Hans, the younger, was born at Augs- 
burg in 1497, the son of Hans Holbein the elder 
(c. 1460-1524), also a painter of merit. He studied 
under his father, anti was influenced by the woik 
of Burgkmair. The finest of lus early pictures 
was the altarpiece for the monastery of St Catha- 
rine (1515-16), now in the Pmakothek, Munich. 
About 1516 he was at work in Basel, but did not 
settle there till 1520 ; during the interval he was 
painting at Zurich and Lucerne. Among works 
executed at Basel are the portraits of tho Burgo- 
master Meier and his wife, the ‘ Meier Madonna’ 
(at Darmstadt and, in replica, at Dresden), eight 
scenes of the Passion, painted upon a panel 
(and now in the Basel museum), and the doors 
of the organ of Basel Cathedral. Among the 

K irtralts are also two of Erasmus and one of 
elanchthon. During his residence at Basel 
Holbein was largely employed upon designs for 
the wood-engravers, including illustrations lor 
various editions of Luther’s Old and New Testa- 
ments (1522 and 1523), as also the large single 
woodcuts of ‘Christ bearing the Cross,’ ‘The 
Resurrection,* ‘The Sale of Indulgences,’ and 
‘The True Light.’ His most important wood- 
cuts, however— the noble series of ‘The Dance 
of Death’ and the ‘Old Testament Cuts’— were 
not issued till 1538. About the end of 1526 
Holbein visited England, where he was introduced 
by Erasmus to Sir Thomas More, and began his 
great series of portraits of eminent Englishmen 
of his time, the studies for many of which exist 
in the royal collection at Windsor. Among the 
most notable of these portraits are ‘ Archbishop 
Warham,' ‘Sir Henry Guildford,’ ‘ Nicholas Krat* 
zer,* the king’s astronomer, in the Louvre ; and 
‘The Family of Sir Thomas More,’ now lost, but 
known by copies aud the original sketch. On 
his return to Basel (1629) Holbein painted tho 
group of his wife and two children now in the 
museum there ; and in 1580 resumed work in the 
council -hall, executing pictures that are now 
destroyed. Probably In 1532 he again visited 
London, where he painted many portraits for 


the German merchants of the Hanseatic League. 
To this period are also due the great portrait 
group at Longford Castle known as ‘Tne Am- 
bassadors,’ the portraits of Thomas Cromwell, 
and the miniatures of Henry and Charles Bran- 
don, sous of the Duke of Suffolk, in the royal 
collection at Windsor. In 1586 he was appointed 
painter to Henry VIIL, and as such executed at 
Whitehall Palace a mural painting of the monarch 
and Queen Jane Seymour, with Henry VII. and 
Elizabeth of York, destroyed in the fire of 1698. 
His portrait of Jane Seymour is in the Belvedere, 
Vienna. To the same period is referable the 
half-length of Sir Nicholas Carew at Dalkeith 
Palace, and the portrait of Morett the jeweller 
in the Diesden Gallery. In 1588 Holbein was 
despatched to the Netherlands to paint a likeness 
(now in the possession of the Duke of Norfolk) of 
Christina of Denmark, proposed as successor to 
Jane Seymour ; and in 1539 he painted Anne of 
Cleves, at Cleves, a work now in the Louvre; 
while about 1540 he executed the port^ut of the 
Duke of Norfolk, of which the original is at 
Windsor. IIis last work was * Henry VIII. grant- 
ing a Charter to the Barber-Surgeons, still ill their 
guildhall. He died of the plague in London 
between 7th October and 29tn November 1543. 
Holbein is seen at lus highest m portraiture ; in 
this depai tment he ranks with the greatest masters. 
See Lives by Wollmauii (2d ed. 1874-76) and 
Knaekfuss (1900), both tianslated ; French woiks 
by Manlz (1879) and Gauthiez (1907) ; English 
Lives by Wornum (IS67), G. S. Davies (1908), A. B. 
Chamberlain (1913). 

Holberg, Ludvig, Baron, creator of modern 
Danish literature, born at Bergen in Norway, 8d 
December 1084, became professor at Copenhagen 
of Metaphysics (1717), Eloquence (1720), and His- 
tory (1730), qiuestor of the university (1737), and 
a baion (1747). He died 28th January 1754. His 
lirst notable works were satirical poems, among 
them Pcder Paars (1719-20), m which he ridicules 
the pedantic stiffness and stupidity of contem- 
porary life and thought. In 1721 the first Danish 
theatre was opened at Copenhagen, and Holberg 
began to write comedies with marvellous success. 
After 1724 he turned to history, and wrote, 
amongst other books, a History of Denmark , a 
Genet al Church History, a History of the Jews , and 
Comparative Biographies of Great Men and Women. 
In 1741 he produced another classic, the satirico- 
humoristic romance Niels Klim’s Subterranean 
Journey ; and lastly the serious reflective works, 
Moral Thovqhts (1744) and Epistles (1748-64), and 
an Autobiography 0727-48). Many of his works 
have been translated. See monographs by G. 
Biandes (1884) and by O. J. Campbell, jun. (1914), 
who also translated three of the ‘ Danish Moltere’s ' 
domestic comedies of character (1915). 

Holbrooke, Josef Charles, composer, born at 
Croydon in 1878, has published orchestral and 
chamber works, operas, songs, Ac. 

Holcroftj Thomas, playwright and novelist, 
was born in London, 10th December 1745 (o.s.). 
His father, m whom fondness alternated with 
fury, was by turns a shoemaker, horse-dealer, 
anq pedlar; and he himself, after three years 
as a Newmarket stable-boy, then eight as a 
shoemaker, schoolmaster, and servant-secretary 
to Granville Sharpe, in 1770 turned strolling 
player. But settling in London (1777), he took 
to authorship. Alwyii, or the Gentleman Comedian 
11780), was the first of four novels; Duplicity 
(1781), of upwards of thirty plays. Of the latter, 
The Follies of a Day (1784), brought him more than 
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£600; and The Road to Ruin (1792). £1800. 
Between these befell the death of his eldest son, 
William (1778-89), who having robbed his father 
of £40, and been found by him on an American* 
bound vessel, shot himself. An ardent democrat, 
In 1794 he was tried for high-treason with Hardy, 
Horne Tooke, and nine others. The proceedings 
fell through, but the animosity of party spirit 
entailed a run of ill-luck at the theatres, which, 
with unfortunate speculations, led Holcroft to 
sell his books aud effects (17991, and to retire for 
four years to Hamburg and Pans. He died in 
London, 28d March 1809. See his own Memoirs, 
continued by Hazlitt (8 vols. 1816). 

Holden, Edward Singleton (1846-1914), born 
at St Louis, Missouri, in 1881 became professor 
of Astronomy at Madison, in 1886 president of the 
University of California, and m 1888-98 director 
of the Lick Observatory on Mount Hamilton. 

Holden, Hubert Ashton, LL.D. (1822-96), 
the editor of Aristophanes, graduated as senior 
classic in 1845 from Trinity College, Cambridge, 
of which in 1847 he was elected a fellow. From 
1858 to 1883 lie was head-master of Ipswich School. 

Holden, Sir Isaac, inventor, was born 7th May 
1807, at Hurlet, Renfrewshire. While a worker 
in a cotton -mill in Paisley he fitted himself 
for the post of an assistant-teaclier, and in 1829, 
while teaching chemistry at Reading, he hit on 
the principle of the lucifer match, though in 
this John Walker of Stockton had anticipated 
him. In 1846 he joined with Mr Lister, who 
had done much to improve wool-combing, in 
starting a mill near Pans. Lister retired, the 
firm became Isaac Holden & Sons in 1859, and 
the Alston works near Bradford were founded. 
After he had spent some £50.000 in experiments, 
Holden’s wool-combing machinery brought him 
fame and fortune. He was Liberal member for 
Knaresborough 1865-68, for the North-west Ruling 
1882-85, and for the Keighley division of Yorkshire 
1885-95. In 1893 he was created a baronet. He 
died at Oakwortk near Keighley, 13tli Aug. 1897. 

Hold, William (1846-1917), historical and por- 
trait painter and etcher, born at Salisbury, lived 
in Edinburgh, became a civil engineer, but took 
to art, and was elected A.R.S.A. in 1878, R.S.A. 
In 1889. See Memoir by his widow (1920). 

Hollnihed, Raphael, chronicler, born appa- 
rently of Cheshire family, came to London early 
in Elizabeth’s reign, got employment as a trans- 
lator in Reginald Wolfe’s printing-office, and died 
about 1380. For Wolfe and his successors he 
undertook the compilation of The Chronicle a of 
England , Scotland, and Ireland (2 vols. fol. 1577 ; 
best ed. 0 vols. 1807-8^.- This together with its 
predecessor, the Chronicle of Hall, was the direct 
source from which Shakespeare drew materials for 
legendary* and historical playR. Holinshed was 
not the only writer of the work which bears his 
name. He was assisted by William Harrison 
(q.v.) ; by Richard Stanyhurst, who contributed 
the description of Ireland ; and bv John Hooker, 
who wrote most of the history or Ireland. Hol- 
inshed had access to Leland’s manuscripts. See 
Ekrawell Stone, Shakespeare's Holinshed (1896). 

Holk&r, a powerful Mahratta family, whose 
members have been formidable enemies to the 
British empire in India. Its founder, Mulhar Rao 
Holkar, was born in the Deccan in 1698, and in 
1724 obtained from the Peishwah the western half 
of Malwa, with Indore for Ids capital. 

Holl, Frank, R.A. (1845-88), painter, was 
born in Kentish Town, a sou of the engraver, 
32 


Francis Holl, A.R.A. (1815-84). In 1860 he entered 
the schools of the Royal Academy, where in 1868 
he won a two years’ scholarship, and in 1868 the 
travelling studentship. He exhibited in the Royal 
Academy many genre-subjects, usually pathetic 
scenes from modern life; after 1877 he attained 
immense popularity m portraiture. He was 
elected A.R.A. m 1878, and RA. in 1884. See 
Life and Work by Mrs A. M. Reynolds (1912). 

Holland, Sir Henry, physician and writer, 
was born at Knutsford, Cheshire, 27th October 
1788. He graduated at Edinburgh in 1811, and in 
1815 published Travels tn Albania, Thessaly, Ac. 
He settled in London m 1816 ; became one of the 
beads of his profession ; in 1840 was appointed 
physician to the Prince Consort, in 1852 to the 
Queen ; and in 1858 was created a baronet. He 
published Medical Notes and Reflections (1889), 
Chapter 8 on Mental Physiology (1852), Essays on 
Scientific Subjects (1862), and Recollections of Past 
Life (1871). He died m London, 27th October 
1878.— His eldest son, Henry Thurston Hol- 
land (1825-1914), educated at Harrow and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, was called to the bar 
m 1849, m 1874 entered parliament as a Conserva- 
tive, was Colonial Secretary 1887-92, and In 1888 
was created Baron, m 1895 Viscouut, Knutsford. 

Holland, Henry Richard Fox, Lord, F.R.S., 
was bom at Winterslow House, Wilts, 21st Novem- 
ber 1778, and succeeded Ins father as third lord in 
1774 Educated at Eton and Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, he was trained for public life by his uncle, 
Charles James Fox, after whose death he was Lord 
Privy Seal in the Grenville ministry (1806-71 He 
then shared the long banishment of the Whigs 
from office. He laboured to mitigate the severity 
of the criminal code ; made manful war, though a 
West India planter, on the slave-trade ; threw his 
whole heart into the ( >m Laws struggle; and 
laboured to extend and confirm the liberties of the 
subject. Chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster 
(1830-84), he died at Holland House, Kensington, 
October 22, 1840. He wrote biographies of Guillen 
de Castro and Lope de Vega, translated Spanish 
comedies, prepared a Life of his uncle, and edited 
the memoirs of Lord Waldegrave.— His wife, Eliza- 
beth Vas8all (1770-1845), daughter of a wealthy 
Jamaica planter, married in 1786 Sir Godfrey 
Webster, but the marriage was dissolved in 1797 for 
her adultery with Lord Holland, who immediately 
married her. She was distinguished for beauty, 
conversational gifts, and autocratic ways; and 
till the end of her life her house was the meeting- 
plAce of the most brilliant wits and distinguished 
statesmen of the time.— Their son, the fourth 
Lord Holland (1802-59), edited two works by his 
father, Foreign Reminiscences (1850) and Memoirs 
of the Whig Party (1854). See Further Memoirs 
(1906) and Lady Holland’s Journals (1908). 

Holland, IIknry Scott (1847-1918), born at Led- 
bury, and educated at Eton and Balliol, took first- 
class honours in 1870, aud, after having beeu 
theological tutor at Christ Church and select 
preacher, became a canon of Truro m 1882, of St 
Paul’s in 1884, of Christ Church in 1910, when 
he was appointed Regius Professor of Divinity, 
Oxford. He published A Bundle of Memories^ 1915). 

Holland, Josiah Gilbert (1819-81), bom in 
Belchertown, Mass., became assistant editor of 
the Springfield RepuWioan and part proprietor 
in 1851. In 1870, with Roswell Smith and the 
Scribners, he founded Scribner's Monthly, which 
he edited, and in which appeared his novels, 
Arthur Bonnicastle (1878), The Story of Sevenoaks 
(1875), and Nicholas Minium (1876). Other works 
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were Timothy Titco nib's Letters (1858), a Life, of 
Lincoln t and his poems, Bitter Sweet (1858), Kath- 
rina (1867), and The Mistress of the Manse (1874), 
See Life by Mrs Plunkett (1894). 

Holland, Philemon (1552-1087), 'the trans- 
lator-general in his age,’ was born at Chelmsford, 
from about 1595 practised medicine at Coventry, 
and in 1628 became for ten months head-inaster of 
the free school there. His more notable tiansla- 
tious were Livy, Pliny’s Natural History , Sueto- 
nius, Plutarch’s Morals , Ammianus Marcellmus, 
Xenophon’s Cyropeedia, and Camden’s Britannia, 
— His son, Henry Holland (1588-c. 1050), a book- 
seller in London, published Baziliologia (1018) 
and Herodogia Anglica (1020). 

Hollar, Wence9laus (1007-77), engraver and 
etcher, born at Prague ; came to London with the 
Karl of Arundel in 1037 ; served in a royalist regi- 
ment, and was taken prisoner at Basing House ; 
from 1045 to 1052 lived at Antwerp ; and then 
leturnmg to London, was at the Restoration ap- 
pointed ‘His Majesty's designer.’ See German 
monograph by Parthey (Berl 1853-58). 

Hollos, Denzil, Lord, the second son of the 
Earl of Clare, was born 31st October 1599. He 
entered parliament in 1024 In 1029 he was one 
of the members who held the Speaker in Ins 
chair whilst resolutions were passed against Ar- 
mimanism and tonnage and poundage For this 
he was fined a thousand marks, and lived seven 
or eight years in banishment. He was one of the 
'five members’ whom Charles attempted to arrest 
in 1042, and was a leader of the Presbyterians. 
In the Civil War, dreading the supremacy of the 
army more than the pretensions of the king, he 
was an advocate of peace. For proposing in 1047 
to disband the army he was accused of treason, 
but fled to Normandy. In 1000 he was the 
spokesman of the commission delegated to recall 
Charles II. at Breda ; in 1001 he was created Lord 
Holies of Ifleld in Sussex. His last important 
public duty was the negotiation of the treaty of 
Breda m 1007. As Charles’s propensities towards 
absolutism became more pronounced Holies leaned 
more to the opposition. He died 17th February 
1680. See his own Memoirs , 16U1-J+8 (1099) 

Hollingshead, John (1827-1904), journalist and 
theatrical director, born in Loudon, began to 
write for Household Words in 1857. See his My 
Lifetime (1895) and Gaiety Chronicles (1898). 

Holllngshead. See Holtnshkd. 

Holloway, Thomas (1800-83), patent medicine 
man, was born at Devouporfc, and died at Titten- 
hurst, Berkshire, having latterly spent £50,000 
a-year on advertising He founded at Eghain, 
near Virginia Water, a women's college and a 
sauatonum or asylum for the msane. 

Holman, Jambs £786-1857), ‘ the Blind Travel- 
ler.’ was born at Exeter, and wag a lieutenant 
in the navy when, in 1810, the loss of sight com- 
pelled him to quit the service. Yet in 1819-21 he 
travelled through France, Italy, and the Rhine 
lands. He next started on a journey (1822-24) 
round the world, but at Irkutsk in Siberia was 
arrested as a spy and sent back. He again set 
off in 1827, and this time accomplished nis pur- 
pose. Finally, he visited south-east Europe. 

Holman Hunt. See Hunt, Wm. Holman. 

Holmes, James (1777-1860), painter and minia- 
turist. See work by A. T. Story (1894). 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell, bom in Cambridge. 
Mass , August 29, 1809, graduated at Harvard 
College in 1829, and, giving up law for medicine, 


spent two years in the hospitals of Europe In 
1889-41 he was professor of Anatomy and Physi- 
ology at Dartmouth College ; then he engaged in 
general practice in Boston. From 1847 to 1882 he 
was professor of Anatomy at Harvard. He began 
writing verse while an undergraduate, but nis 
first efforts were not remarkable. Twenty years 
passed with desultory efforts and a slowly-in- 
creasing power, when The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table (1857-58) suddenly made him famous by its 
fresh unconventional tone, its playful wit and 
wisdom, and its lovely vignettes of verse. The 
Professor at the Breakfast Table (1868-59) and The 
Poet at the Breakfast Table (1872) deal with deeper 
questions in a less familiar way. His first effort 
in fiction was Elsie Fenner (1859-60), a study of 
hei edity. The Guardian Angel (1867) is a picture 
of rural New England. A Mortal Antipathy (1885) 
contains but a thread of story. These works ap- 
peared in the Atlantic Monthly , of which he was 
one of the founders. He wrote for it also many 
occasional essays and poems. Besides the early 
volume of poems (1830), he published Songs in 
Many Keys (1862), Songs of Many Seasons (1875), 
The Iron Gate (1880), and Before the Curfew (1888). 
Other prose works are Currents and Counter-cur * 
rents (1861), Soundings from the Atlantic (1804), 
Border Lines of Knowledge (1862), Mechanism in 
Thought and Morals (1871), and Memoirs of 
Motley (1879) and Emerson (1885). He also wrote 
Our Hundred Days in Europe (1887), an account of 
a visit made m 1880, during which he received 
honours from the universities of Cambridge, 
Oxford, and Edinburgh. He died at Boston, 
7th October 1894. See Lives by Kennedy (1888), 
Brown (1884), Morse (1896), and Townsend (1909). 

Holroyd. See Sheffield, Earl of. 

Holst, Gustav, English composer, born in 1874 
at Cheltenham. His works, mostly orchestral 
and clioial, include The Planets (1915-16), Hymn of 
Jesus (1917), and The Perfect Fool (opera, 1923). 

Holsten, Karl Christian Johann (1825-97), 
Protestant theologian, born atGiistrow, became 
professor at Bern in 1870, in 1870 at Heidelberg. 
He wrote a staitling work on the Gospel of Paul 
and Peter (1867) and other works on the gospels. 

Holt, Sir John (1642-1710), born at Thame, 
from Winchester passed in 1058 to Oriel College, 
Oxford, and, entering at Gray’s Inn, was called 
to the bar in 1663. He figured as counsel in 
most of the state-trials of that period, and in 
1086 was made recorder of London and king's 
serjeant, and knighted. In 1089 he became Lord 
Chief-justice of the King’s Bench. He was a 
Whig, but his judicial career was entirely free 
from party bias or intrigue. See Life (1764), 

Holt, Joseph (1756-1820), Irish rebel, born near 
Arklow, was transported to Sydney in 1800, but, 
having got a pardon, returned to Dublin in 1814. 
See his Autobiography (1838). 

Holt, William (1545-99), a Jesuit plotter 
against Elizabeth, was born at Ashworth in 
Lancashire, and died at Barcelona. 

Holtei, Karl von (1798-1880), German poet 
and romance-writer, was born ana died at Breslau. 

Holtzendorff, Franz von (1829 - 89), jurist, 
born at Vietmansdorf in Brandenburg, practised 
law at Berlin till 1857, and was successively pro- 
fessor of Law at Berlin (1861) and Munich (1878). 
He wrote much on the reform of the penal 
system, a work on Irish prisons, one on the 
principles of politics, an encyclopedia of law, 
and several handbooks. See Life by StOrk (1889). 

HolUmann, Adolf (1810-70), Germanist, born 
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at Carlsruhe, in 1852 became professor of German 
at Heidelberg. He wrote on the connection 
between Greek and Indian fables (1844-47); on 
Celts and Germans (1855), maintaining that the 
two races were originally identical ; and on the 
Nvbelungenlied (1854). After his deatli appeared 
German, Altertilmer (1873), Deutsche Mythologle 
(1874), a.n& Die tiltei e Edda (1875). — His son, Hein* 
rich Julius (1882-1910), born at Carlsruhe, be- 
came professor of Theology at Heidelberg (1861), 
and at Strasburg (1874). Ultimately a repre- 
sentative of the advanced modem school, he pub- 
lished Kanon und Tradition (1859), Die Synop • 
tischen Evangelien (1808), Kritik der Ephesci - und 
Kolosserbriefe (1872), Die Pastoralbriefe (1881), an 
introduction to the New Testament (1885), and Das 
Neue Testament und der Rdmische Stoat (1892) 
He prepared the New Testament portion of 
Bunsen’s Ribelwerk (1805-78), and collaborated 
with others in Geschichte des Volkes I suicl (1807), 
Ijtxikon fur Theologte und Kirchcnwesen (1882), 
and Handkommentar zum N. T. (1890-91) 

Holyoake, Francis (1507-1053), a Warwick- 
shire schoolmaster and clergyman, compiler of 
an Etymological Latm Dictionary (1033). 

Holyoake, Gkokge Jacob (1817-1906), the 
founder of ' Secularism,’ was born at Birming- 
ham. He taught mathematics for some years at the 
Mechanics’ Institution in Birmingham, lectured 
on Robert Owen's socialist system, was secre- 
tary to Garibaldi’s British contingent, edited the 
Reasoned', and promoted the bill legalising secular 
affirmations. Holyoake was the last person im- 
prisoned in England on a charge of atheism 
(1841). He wrote History of Co-operation m 
Rochdale (1857-72), History of Co-operation m 
England (1875-79; rev. and completed, 1906), 
Self help a Hundred Years Ago (1888) Other 
works are The Limits of Atheism (1861), Trial of 
Theism (1877), Sixty Years of an Agitator's Life 
(1892), Public Speaking and Debate (1895), &c. 

Holywood. See Sacrobosco. 

Home, Daniel Dunolas, spiritualist, born 
near Edinburgh, March 20, 1833, hail by 1850 
become a famous medium in the United States, 
and m 1855 came to Tendon. He was a pro- 
ficient in mesmerism, and to table-turning and 
spirit-rapping he added the powder of floating m 
tne air. He turned a Catholic in 1856, but m 
1864 was expelled from Rome as a sorcerer. In 
1866 he acceded to a Mrs Lyon’s suggestion that he 
should become her adopted son, she assigning to 
him £60,000; but this money she afterwards com- 
pelled him to restore. He died at Auteuil, 21st 
June 1886. He published Incidents of my Life 
1863-72) and Lights a/yl Shadows of Spiritualism 
1877) ; see also two works by his widow (1888-90). 

Home, Henry. See Kames (Lord). 

Home, 'John, born at Leith, 21st September 
1722, graduated at Edinburgh in 1712. He was 
taken prisoner fighting on the Hanoverian side at 
Falkirk (1746), but made a daiing escape from 
Doune Castle. Next year he became minister of 
Athelstaneford, where he wrote the tragedy Agis, 
and, in 1754, Douglas, founded on the ballad of 
Gil Morrice. Each of these was rejected by 
Garrick, but Douglas , brought out at Edinburgh 
(1756), met with brilliant success, and evoked 
equal enthusiasm in London. Its production, 
however, gave such offence to the Edinburgh 
Presbytery that the author resigned his ministry 
(1757), and became private secretary to the Earl 
of Bute and tutor to the Prince of Wales, who on 
his accession as George III. gave him a pension 
of £800 a-year, to which a sinecure of equal value 


was added in 1763. The success of Douglas In- 
duced Garrick to bring out Agis t aud to accept 
Home’s next play, The Siege of Amiileui. Home's 
other works are The Fatal Discovery , Alonso , 
Alfred , occasional poems, and, in prose, A History 
of the Rebellion of 171*5 . He married happily in 
1770, and in 1779 settled in Edinburgh, where he 
died 5th September 1808. The last of our tragic 
poets whose works for any time held the stage, 
Home had interesting plots and occasional flashes 
of genuine poetry ; but he did not succeed in dis- 
carding the pompous declamation of his fore- 
runners. See the Life by Henry Mackenzie 
prefixed to his works (1822). 

Homer (Gk. Homeros), the Greek poet to whom 
are attributed the great epics, the i/tatf, the 
story of the siege of Troy, and the Odyssey h the 
tale of Ulysses' wanderings. The place of his 
biith is doubtful : Smyrna, Rhodes, Colophon, 

| Salamis, Chios, Argos, and Athens contended for 
| the honour of having been his birthplace ; his 
date, formerly put as far back as 1200 ac. is, 
fioni the stjle ot the poems attributed to him, 
lefeired to 850-800 b.c. Wolf (q.v.) in 1795 
lieicely assailed the current opinions about 
Homer ; defended the view, as old as the days 
of the Greek commentators, that the Iliad and 
Odyssey were not by the same hand ; and con- 
tended that both had their origin in lays by 
Homer and his followers (Homeridfe) in Chios, 
chanted and altered for centuries by the 
Hlmpsodists, and finally digested into the poems 
we know by Pisistratus about 540 b.c. Even 
those who insist most strongly on the general 
unity of plan of the poems and assign the mam 
authorship to one man, Homer, probably bom in 
a Gieelc colony on the coast of Asia Minor, admit 
that they were doubtless based on current ballads, 
and have, since they^\.ere moulded into the two 
great epics, been doubtless considerably modi- 
fied and extended. The various problems of the 
‘ Homeric quest ion ’ cannot be regarded as solved ; 
and of the true Homer we know nothing posi- 
tively, not even that he was blind. The so-called 
Homeric Hymns aiv« the humorous Batracho - 
myomachia (‘ Battle of the FrogB and Mice ’) are 
certainly of a later ago. See works on Homer by 
W. L. Collins (1S69-70), Jebb (Homer: a Short 
Inhod. to the Iliad and Odyssey , 1889), Gladstone 
(1S5S-78), Andrew Lang (Homer and the Epic , 
1893), w. Leaf (Homei and History , 1915); prose 
translations of the Iliad by Leaf, Myers and 
Lang, and of the Odyssey by Butcher and Lang; 
verse translations of the Iliad by Chapman, Pope, 
Cowper, Lord Derby, Blackie, Worsley and Con- 
ington, Way, Wiight, Gteen, and of the Odyssey 
by Chapman, Pope, W. Moiris, Worsley, Lord 
Carnarvon, Way, Schomberg, Mackail (1908-10). 
Cotterill (1911). 

Homer, Winslow (1S86-1910), painter aud 
book-ill ustrator, was boin at Boston, U.S. 

Hondius, or dr Hondt, Abraham (c. 1638-91), 
animal painter, removed about 1665 from Rotter- 
dam, his birthplace, to London. 

Hone, William, born at Bath, June 8, 1780, at 
ten became a London lawyer's clerk, at twenty 
started a book and print shop, which, however, 
soon failed. He struggled to make a living by 
writing for various papers, started the Traveler 
(1815), and next the Reformist's Register 0817). 
In December 1817 he was acquitted on three 
separate trials for publishing things calculated to 
injure public morals and bring the Prayer-book 
into contempt. Among his later satires, illus- 
trated by Cruikahank, were The Political House 
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that Jack built, The Queen's Matrimonial Ladder, 
The Man in the Moon, and The Political Showman. 
Works that revealed much reading in obscure 
channels were the Apocryphal New Testament 
0820k Ancient Mysteries (1823), Every-day Book 

§ 820), Table-book (1827-28), and Year-book (1829). 

et Hone at the end found himself in a debtors’ 
jail, from which his friends extricated him to start 
him in a coffee-house— also a failure. In 1830 he 
edited Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, and contri- 
buted later to the Penny Magazine and the 
Patriot. About this time he swung back to 
devout theology. He died at Tottenham, 6th 
Nov. 1842. See Life by Hack wood (1912) 

Honoring Flavius (384-423 a.d.), second son 
of Theodosius the Great, at whose death the 
empire was divided between his sons Arcadius 
and Honorius, the latter (only ten years old) 
receiving the western half. Stilicho (q.v.) was 
the de facto ruler of the western empire until 408 ; 
and after his death Alaric the Goth overran 
Italy, and took Rome in 410. Honorius died at 
Ravenna, which he had made his capital in 403. 

Honorius!, Bishop of Rome from 025, had to 
do with the paschal controversy in h eland and 
with the Anglo-Saxon Church. In the Mono- 
thelite controversy he abstained from condemn- 
ing the new doctrines, and for so doing was 
stigmatised as a heretic at the Council of Con- 
stantinople (680). He died m 638.— Three other 

} K>pes, all Italians, were Honorius II. (1124-30), 
IL (1216-27), and IV. (1285-87). 

Honthelm, Johann Nikolaus von (1701-90), 
Bishop of Treves, wrote two works on the history 
of Treves (1750-57), but is chiefly memorable for a 
theological essay (1763) by ‘ Febromus,’ in which he 
ropounded a system of church government com- 
infng an exaggerated Gallicauism with the demo- 
cratic element of Congregationalism. Nee German 
work by O. Mejer (2d ed. 1885). [Hon- time.) 

Honthont, Gerard van (1590-1056), Dutch 
painter, who was bom and died at Utrecht, twice 
visited England (1620 and 1628), and painted 
portraits of the royal family. He was fond of 
painting interiors dimly illumined.— His brother 
William (1604-66), historical and portrait painter, 
worked for the court of Berlin 1050-64. 

Hood, Edwin Paxton (1820-85), biographer, 
Ac., from 1852 to 1880 a Congregational minister. 

Hood, John Bell (1831-79), born at Owings- 
ville, Kentucky, commanded a brigade in the 
Confederate army, and was wounded at Gaines’s 
Mill, Gettysburg, and Chickamauga. He com- 
manded a corps in the retreat to Atlanta, and in 
July 1864 succeeded Johnston in command. On 
Sept. 1 he had to evacuate the city, and leave 
the road free for Sherman’s march to the sea. 
He afterwards pushed as far north as Nashville ; 
but, defeated by Thomas, was relieved of com- 
mand (1864). See his Advance and Retreat (1880). 
Hood, Robin. See Robin Hood. 

Hood, 8amuel, Viscount, admiral, was born at 
Thorncombe, Dorset, 12th December 1724, entered 
the navy in 1741, and became post-captain in 
1756. In command of the Vestal frigate, lie took 
a French frigate after a fiercely-contested action 
(1759); In 1778 he was made commissioner of 
Portsmouth dockyard. In 1780, promoted to flag 
rank, he was sent to reinforce Rodney on the 
North American and West Indian stations; in 
1781 he fought an action with De Grasse, and was 
engaged in the battle off the Chesapeake. In the 
West Indies in 1782 he showed himself a masterly 
tactician in the series of manoeuvres by which he 


outwitted De Grasse off St Kitts ; and he had a 
conspicuous share in the decisive victory of 
Dominica on 12th April. For his services he 
was made Baron Hood in the Irish peerage. In 
1784 he stood against Fox for Westminster, and 
was elected ; in 1788 he became a Lord of the 
Admiralty. In 1793. appointed to the Mediter- 
ranean, he directed tne occupation of Toulon and 
the operations in the Gulf of Lyons. In 1796 he 
was made Viscount Hood, and he died at Bath. 
27th June 1816. See his Letters 1781-88 , edited 
by D. Han nay (Navy Records Soc. 1895). 

His brother, Alexander Hood, Viscount 
Briduort (1727-1814). entered the navy in 1741. 
In 1701 he recaptured from the French the War- 
wick, a 00-gun ship, and during the French revolu- 
tionary war he served under Howe iu the Chan- 
nel and the Strait of Gibraltar, sharing in the 
‘glorious first of June’ off Ushant (1794). He 
attained flag rank in 1780, and was made in 1796 
Baron, and in 1800 Viscount, Bridport. 

Hood, Thomas, was bom in London, the son of 
a Scottish bookseller from Errol, 28d May 1799. 
At about thirteen he was placed in a merchant’s 
counting-house in the City, but, his health failing, 
was sent m 1315 to Dundee, where he resided 
among his father’s relations. Threatened con- 
sumption was for a time warded off ; he had 
ample leisure for reading and sketching, and he 
began to practise his pen in local newspapers and 
magazines In 1818 he returned to London, and 
entered the studio of his uncle, an engraver. 
After a short apprenticeship he began to work 
on his own account, until, the literary instinct 
becoming stronger than the graphic, he discovered 
where lay the true field for his genius. In 1821 he 
was appointed sub editor of the London Magazine , 
and found himself in daily companionship with 
such men as Procter, Cary, Allan Cunningham, 
De Quincey, Hazlitt, and Charles Lamb. It was, 
however, the intimacy with John Hamilton Rey- 
nolds, whose sister he married in 1826, that 
chiefly encouraged and trained Hood’s poetic 
faculty. Between July 1821 and July 1828 Hood 
published m the magazine some of his finest 
poems — Lyons the Centaur, the Two Peacocks of 
Bedfont, and the Ode to Autumn. But these, 
issued anonymously, failed to attract notice, ana 
when in 1827 he produced them and others in 
book-form, the volumo fell all but dead from the 
press. In 1825 Hood and Reynolds published 
(anonymously) a volume of Odes and Addresses to 
Great Pc(*ple , suggested by the success of Hood’s 
burlesque Ode to Dr Kitchener in the magazine. 
They at once attracted notice and determined 
Hood’s chief occupation for the remainder of his 
life. In the first series of Whims and Oddities 
(1820) Hood first exhibited such graphic talent 
as he possessed in those picture-puns of which he 
seems to have been the inventor. A second 
series appeared in 1827, followed by National 
Tales. In 1829 he edited The Gem , a remarkable 
little ‘annual,’ for, besides Lamb’s 'Lines on a 
Child dying as soon as born’ (Hood’s first child), 
it contained Hood’s Eugene Aram. Hood ana 
his wife left London in 1829 for Winchraore 
Hill, where he schemed the first of those comic 
annuals which he produced yearly and single- 
handed from 1880 to 1889. In 1882 he removed 
to Wanstead, in Essex, where he wrote his one 
novel, Tylney Hall (1884). In 1884 the fkllure of 
a publisher plunged Hood into serious difficulties ; 
and in 1885 the family went for five years to 
Coblenz and Ostend. During these years Hood, 
struggling against a fatal disease, continued to 
produce nis Comic Annuals, and schemed his Up 
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the Rhine (1889), which at once hit the public 
taste, but seems to have brought little profit 
to its author. By the kindness of friends Hood 
was enabled to return to England, with security 
from his creditors, in 1840. Disease was now so 
far advanced that a fatal issue was only a question 
of time, but he struggled on bravely and cheer- 
fully. In 1841 he became editor of the New 
Monthly Magazine at £800 a-year; in January 
1844 he started a periodical of his own, Hood's 
Monthly Magazine. Meantime in the Chnstinas 
number of Punch (1848) had appealed the ‘Song 
of the Shirt,' and in Hoods Magazine there 
followed the ‘ Haunted House,’ the ‘Lay of 
the Labourer,’ and the ‘Bridge of Sighs.’ In 
November 1844 Sir Robert Peel granted a pen- 
sion of £100 a-year to Mrs Hood. Hood died 
at Devonshire Lodge, Finchley Road, 3d May 
1845, and was buried in Kensal Green Cemetery. 
His only surviving son, Tom Hood (1835-74), 
from 1805 was editor of Fun. Much of Hood’s 
serious poetry is remarkable, and a small portion 
of first-rate excellence. Lyrics such as the * Song 
of the Shirt,’ the * Bridge of Sighs,’ ‘ Eugene 
Aram,’ ‘ I remember, I remember,’ and the ‘Ode 
to Melancholy’ are of an assured immortality. 
Ills humorous verse is of a kind that Hood 
absolutely created. See his Literal y Jicmims- 
t"/< ers, in Hood's Own; the pool memoii (I8o0) 
by his daughter, Frances Freei.ing Broderu* 
(1830-78); Ainger’s edition of his Poems (1S97); 
and his l.i/e aiui Times, by W Jeriold (1907). 

Hook, James Clarke (1819-1907), painter, 
torn in Loudon, in 1845 gained the Academy 
travelling studentship by liis ‘Hi/pali.’ After 
eighteen months in Italy, he painted Italian, Shake- 
spearean r and Biblical subjects; but, elected an 
A R A. In 1850 and an R.A. in 1800, is best known 
for his seafaring pieces— ■* Widow’s Son going to 
Sea,’ ‘Ship-boy’s Letter,’ ‘Luff, Boy/ ‘A Mer- 
maid,’ Ac. He was also a skilful etcher. See 
Art Journal Annual of 1888. 

Hook, Theodore Edward, was born in London, 
22d September 1788, second son of tho Vauxhall 
composer, James Hook (174G-1827), by his first 
wife, the beautiful Miss Madden, who died in 
1802. His elder brother, Dr James Hook (1771- 
1828), became in 1802 chaplain to the Prince of 
Wales, in 1825 Dean of Worcester, and was him- 
self the author of a couple of novels. Theodore’s 
education was almost limited to a year at Harrow 
and two terms at Oxford; but while yet a 
minor he achieved celebrity as the author of 
thirteen successful comic operas and melodramas 
(1805-11), as a punster and matchless improvisa- 
tors, and as a practical joker— his greatest per- 
formance the Berner* Street Hoax (1809). He 
gained the entrie of very high society ; the 
Prince Regent remarked that ‘something must 
be done for Hook;' and in 1812 that something 
was found in the post, worth £2000 a-year, of 
treasurer to the Mauritius. There Hook fared 

g loriously, until in 1816 a grave deficiency was 
etected In the public chest; he was arrested and 
sent, almost penniless, to England. Himself he 
ascribed the 'unfortunate defalcation ’ to a black 
clerk, who had committed suicide; anyhow, 
though criminal proceedings weie dropped, in 
18?3 he was pronounced a crown debtor for 
£12,000, and was again sold up and arrested. In 
1825 he was released from the King's Bench, but 
not from the debt ; however, he made no effort 
to discharge It Meanwhile, in 1820, he had 
started the Tory John Dull, which in its palmy 
days brought him £2000 per annum. Sayings 


and Doings (0 vols. 1824-28) yielded other £4000. 
and nine more three -volume novels followed 
t>etween 1830 and 1839— Maxwell, the half-auto- 
biographical Gilbert Gurney. Jack Brag, Ac.— four 
of them first appearing in the New Monthly Maga- 
zine, of which Hook was editor from 1836. He 
died 24th August 1841, and was buried in Fulham 
churchyard. See his Life and Remains, by Bai- 
ham (2 vols. 1849), and Lockhart's Quarterly 
article (May 1848 ; reprinted 1851). 

Hook, Walter Farquhar, born in London, 
13th March 1798, son of the future Dean of Wor- 
cester, was educated at Winchester and Christ 
Church, Oxford, and became vicar of Leeds in 
1837. Mainly by Ins energy and enthusiasm 
twenty-one new churches were built in Leeds, 
ns well as twenty -three parsonages and twenty- 
seven schools. Dean of Chichester from I860, he 
died 20th October 1875. Among ids works are 
A Church Dictionary (1842), Ecclesiastical Biog- 
raphy (1845-52), and Lives of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury (1860-76). See his Life and Letters, by 
Dean Stephens (1878 ; new ed. 1896). 

Hooke, Robert, natural philosopher, was bom 
at Freshwater, Isle of Wight, July 18, 1635, and 
educated at Westminster and Christ Church, 
Ox foul. In 1662 he became curator of experi- 
ments to the Royal Society, and in 1677 its 
secretary ; in 1065 professor of Geometry in 
Gicsham College ; and after the great fire of 1666 
suiwjor of works He died 8d March 1708. 
Hooke lias justly been considered the greatest of 
philosophical mechanics. His theory of gravita- 
tion subsequently formed part of Newton’s ; he 
anticipated the invention of the steam-engine. 
H is other discoveries w ere the law of the extension 
and compression of clastic bodies, the simplest 
theory of the arch, the balnnce-spnng of watches 
and the anchor-escap* -nent clocks. The quad- 
lant, telescope, and microscope are also materi- 
ally indebted to him. Crooked in his person, he 
was upright in eliaractei, although solitary and 
penurious in lus habits. 

Hooker, John. See Hooker, Richard. 

Hooker, Joseph, American general, born at 
Hadley, Mass., 18th November 1814, served in 
the Mexican war, and m 1858-61 was a farmer m 
California. He commanded a division of theSd 
corps in the Peninsular canqiaign of 1862, and it 
was he who compelled the enemy to evacuate 
Manassas. In command of the 1st corps he 
opened the battle at Antietam. In January 1863 
he succeeded Burnside in the command of the 
army of the Potomac. In Apnl, crossing the 
Rappahannock, he maiched through the Wilder- 
ness to near Chancellorsville, where he awaited 
Lee’s attack. But the Confederates turned the 
National flank, and, attacking the rear (May 2), 
threw part of Hooker’s army into’ confusion. 
Next day the Confederates drove Hooker to the 
north side of the river, and he was superseded by 
Meade in June. In Noyember he earned Lookout 
Mountain, and took part in the attack on Mis- 
sionary Ridge. He accompanied Sherroau in his 
invasion of Georgia, and served till the fell of 
Atlanta. He died in New York, 81st October 1879. 

Hooker, Sir Joseph. See Hooker, William. 

Hooker, Richard, theologian, was bom in or 
near Exeter in March 1554. At an early age lie 
showed a ‘quick apprehension of many perplext 
parts of learning/ and through his uncle, the 
antiquary, John Hooker or Vbwell (1626-1601), 
chamberlain of the city, was brought under the 
notice of Jewel, Bishop of Salisbury, and sent to 
Corpus College, Oxford. He graduated M.A. in 
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1577, and got a fellowship ; in 1581 lie took 
orders, and preached at Paul’s Cross. He was 
led into a marriage with Joan Churchman, the 
shrewish unlovely daughter of his landlady in 
London ; in 1584 he became rector of Drayton- 
Beauchamp near Tring Next year he obtained, 
through Whitgift, the Mastership of the Temple, 
against a strong effoifc made to promote the 
afternoon reader Tra\ers, a prominent Puri- 
tan. The sermons ot Traaers soon became at- 
tacks upon the latitudinariauism of Hooker. 
When wiitgift silenced Travers, the Her yi Puri- 
tan appealed to the Council with charges against 
Hooker’s doctrine, and Hooker answered him 
with masterly conclusiveness and temperance. 
But having been drawn into controversy against 
his inclination, he felt it Ins duty to set iorth the 
real basis of all church government, and to this 
end desired Whitgift to lemove him to some 
quiet living. Accordingly, in 1591, he accepted 
the living of Boscombe near Salisbury, becoming 
also sub-dean and prebendary of Sarum ; and 
here he finished four of the proposed eight books 
of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity , published in 
1594. The year after he removed to Bishops- 
borne near Canterbury, where he remained till 
his death. His fifth book appeared in 1597, but 
the author did not live to complete his woik, 
dying 2d November 1000 The sixth (so-called) 
and eighth books appeared in 1(548, and again 
in 1051; the seventh in 1002, in Gauden’s new 
edition of Hookei. The Life by Walton was 
published in 1G05 in ordei to coriect the in- 
accuracies in the Life provided by Gauden All 
earlier editions of Hooker's works weie super- 
seded by that of Keble, containing also Walton’s 
Life and an exhaustive pieface from Ins own 
pen (1830; 7th ed., ie\ised by Dean Church and 
Canon Paget, 1888). Hooker’s Imws of Ecclesi- 
astical Polity is the eailiest great woik of the 
Kind in the English tongue, and is a noble 
monument of massive prose no less than of pro- 
found thought and masteily logic. It furnishes 
a conclusive answer to the Puritan exaggeia- 
tion of the central position of Protestantism, the 
making of Scripture the sole guide of human 
conduct. It is mainly to Hooker’s work that 
Anglican theology owes the tone and the duec- 
tion that it has never since entirely lost. 

Hooker, Thomas (c. 1586-1047), born at Maik- 
field, Leicester, became a fellow of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, and was for three jears a 
Puritan lecturer at Chelmsford In 1030 he letired 
to Holland; m 1033 sailed for Massachusetts, 
and received a charge at Cambridge. In 1030 he 
removed with his congregation to Connecticut, 
and founded Hartford See Life prefixed to a 
selection of Ins works (1849) 

Hooker, 'Sir William Jackson, born at Nor- 
wich, 0th July 1785, botauised in Scotland in 
1806, and in Iceland m 1809, writing Recollections 
of Iceland (1811 ; 2d ed. 1813). He became pro- 
fessor of Botany at Glasgow in 1820, and in 1841 
director of the Royal Gardens at Kew. Made 
F.R.S. in 1810 and K.H. in 1836, he was also 
D.C.L.. LL.D., &c. He died August 12, 1805. 
He published some forty botanical works.— His 
son, 8ir Joseph Dalton Hooker, bom at Hales- 
worth in Suffolk, June 80, 1817, was educated at 
Glasgow High School and University, graduating 
M.D. in 1889. In 1889-43 he accompanied the 
Erebus and Terror antarctic expedition, returning 
to issne his magistral Flora Antarctica (1844-47), 
Flora Novce Zelandice (1858-55), and Flora Tas- 
mania: (I860). In 1845 lie became botanist to tbe 


Geological Survey, and next year started oil a 
throe years’ botanical expedition to the Hima- 
layas, lesulting in his Himalayan Journals (1854) 
and the Rhododendrons oj the Sikkim- Himalaya 
(1849-51) With Dr Thomson he undertook a 
Flora Indica (vol. i. 1855), and himself published 
a flora of British India (1874). In 1871 he visited 
Morocco, and ascended the Great Atlas ; in 1877 
lie accompanied Dr Asa Gray through Colorado, 
Utah, and California. He became assistant- 
director at Kew in 1855, and on his father’s 
death director. G.C.8.I. (1897), O.M. (1907), he 
died Dec. 11, 1911. His best-known work is his 
Students' Flora of the British Islands (1870) ; more 
important is Geneia Plantarum (1862-83). He 
revised Imlex Kncensis (1893 et seq .). See mono- 
graphs by L. Iluxiey (1918), Bower (1919). 

Hoole, John (1727-1803), translator and drama- 
tist, born at Moorfields, London, from 1744 to 
1783 was employed in the East India House. He 
published translations of the Jerusalem Delivered 
(1703) and Rinahlo (1792) of Tasso, the dramas of 
Metastasio (1707), and the Orlando Funoso of 
Ariosto (1773-83). Scott describes the translator 
of the Ariosto as ‘a noble transmuter of gold 
into lead.’ His dramas Cyrus (1708), Timanthes 
(1770), and Cleon ice (1775) were failures. See 
Anecdotes of the Life of John Hoole (1803). 

Hooper, George (1040-1727), born at Grnnley, 
Worcestershire, and educated at Westminster aiid 
Chnst Church, Oxford, became Dean of Canter- 
lmiy (1091), Bishop of St Asaph (1701), of Bath 
and Wells (1703), and died at Barkley, Frome. 

Hooper, John, bishop and martyr, born in 
Somerset about 1495, was educated at Oxford, 
whence in 1518 he passed to a Cistercian monas- 
tery at Gloucester. The reading of Zwingli made 
him a Reformer lie went in 1539 for safety’s 
sake to the Continent, marned in 1546, and settled 
at Zuiich. After his leturn in 1549 he became 
a popular preacher in London, and in 1550 was 
appointed Bishop of Gloucester, but for his 
scruples over the oath and the episcopal habit 
was imprisoned for some weeks in the Fleet. In 
1552 he received the bishopric of Worcester in 
commendam ; in 1553, under Mary, was committed 
to the Fleet, and on Feb. 9, 1555, was burned for 
heics\ at Gloucester. His Writings were edited 
by Carr and Nevinson in 1843-52. 

Hoover, Herbert Clark, American (Repub- 
lican) statesman, bom of Quaker parentage, in 
1874 at West Branch, Iowa, was trained in mining 
engineering, nnd gatlieied expeiience in the 
States, Australia, and China. During the World 
War lie was closely associated with relief of 
distress in Belgium, and after the war in the 
stficlcen countries of Europe generally. He be- 
came secretary of commerce (1921) under Harding, 
and was elected president of the republic in 1928, 
defeating Governor ( A1’ Smith. 

Hope, Anthony, the pen-name of the novelist 
Sir A. H. Hawkins (kt. 1918), who, born in 1868, 
was called to the bar in 1887, and wrote histori- 
cal romances, e.g. The Prisoner of Zenda (1894 ; 
dramatised 1896> and Rupert of Hentsau (1898), 
Dolly Dialogues (1894), an Autobiography (1927). 

Hope, Asoott. See Moncrieff. 

Hope, George (1811-76), farmer at Fenton Barns 
in East Lothian ; see Life by daughter (1881X 

Hope. Thomas, author and connoisseur, born 
in Lonaon in 1774, while still a youth travelled 
in the LevAnt, Spain, &c., and collected many 
drawings, chiefly of buildings and sculptures. 
In England he first attracted attention by the 
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splendid interior decorations of his mansion in 
Duchess Street, Portland Place, London, a de- 
scription of which appeared in his Household 
Furniture (1805). In 1809 he published Costume 
of the Ancients and Architecture of Theatres, in 
1812 Modern Costumes , and in 1819 (anonymously) 
Anastasius, or Memoirs of a Modern Greek. There 
appeared posthumously a very heterodox but 
rather eloquent essay On the Origin and Pros • 
pec ts of Man (1881) and a Historical Essay on 
Architecture (1885).— His third son, Alexander 
Jambs Bbrbsford-Hopb (1820-1887), was Con- 
servative member for Maidstone (1841-52, 1857- 
69), and for Cambridge University from 1868 till 
Ills death. In 1880 he was sworn a privy- 
councillor. A zealous High-Churchman, he was 
the principal founder of St Augustine’s missionary 
college at Canterbury, and published several 
works on church topics, also two novels, Strictly 
Tied up (1880) and The Brandreths (1882). 

Hope-Soott, James, grandson of the second 
Earl of Hopetoun, was born at Marlow 15th July 
1812, and educated at Eton and Christ Church, 
Oxford. Called to the bar m 1838, he soon made 
a great parliamentary practice. In 1847 he mar- 
ried Miss Lockhart, on whose succession (1853) 
to Abbotsford he assumed the name Scott. In 
1851 he and his wife were admitted into the Roman 
communion. He died in London, 29th April 1873. 
See Life by Robert Ornsby (1884). 

Hopetoun, John Hope, 4th Earl of (1765- 
1823), seived with distinction m Holland, Egypt, 
and Spam.— The 7th, John Adrian Louis (1860- 
1908), was m 1900-2 the first Governor-general of 
the Australian Commonwealth, and in 1902 was 
made Marquis of Linlithgow. 

Hopkins, EdwardJ., Mns. Doc. (1818-1901). was 
organist at the Temple Church 1843-98. With Dr 
Runbaulthe wrote The Organ (1856 ; 4th ed. 1898). 

Hopkins, John. See Sternhold. 

Hopkins, Johns (1795-1873), a grocer in Balti- 
more, retired in 1847 with a large fortune. Besides 
a public park for Baltimore, he gave $4,600,000 
to found a free hospital, and over $3,000,000 to 
found the Jolms.Hopkins University. 

Hopkins. Mark (1802-87), president from 1836 
to 1872 of Williams Congregational College, Wil- 
liamstown, Mass., published many essays, ser- 
mons, Ac. See Life by Franklin Carter (1892).— 
His brother Albert (1807-72) was an astronomer 

Hopkins, Matthew, a Suffolk lawyer, witch- 
finder in East Anglia from 1644 until 1647, when 
he himself was swum and hanged for a wizard. 

Hopkins, Samuel, D.D. (1721-1803), born at 
Waterbury, Conn., studied at Yale, and was pastor 
(1748-69) of Housatounuc (now Great Barrington), 
Mass., and then of Newport. His writings include 
a Life of President Edwards, sermons, addresses, 
and his System of Doctrines (1793) ; these were re- 
published with a memoir by Dr E. A. Park (1854). 
The Hopkinsian system, rejecting the doctrine of 
imputation, maintains that all virtue and true 
holiness consists in disinterested benevolence, and 
that all sin is selfishness. 

Hopklnson. John, F.R.S. (1849-98), electrician, 
born at Manchester, graduated as seuior wrangler 
from Trinity College, Cambridge, and was killed 
with a sou and two daughters ascending the Dent 
de Veisivi, 27th August. 

Hoppner, John (c. 1768-1810), was born at 
Whitechapel of German parents. At first a 
chorister in the Chapel Royal, he entered the 
Royal Academy schools in 1776 ; was elected 
A.R.A. in 1792, R.A. in 1795 ; and was Lawrence’s 


only rival as a fashionable portrait-painter. See 
Life by McKa$ and Roberts (1909). 

Hopton, Ralph (1598-1652), a Somerset cavalier 
who commanded for the king in the south-west 
of England 1642-46, was created Lord Hopton iu 
1648, and died in exile at Bruges. 

Horace. Quintus Horatiub Flaccus, Latin 
poet and satirist, was bom near Venusia iu 
southern Italy, 8th December 65 b.c. His father 
was a manumitted slave, who as collector of 
taxes or auctioneer had saved enough money to 
buy a small estate. Horace was taken to Rome 
and sent to the best masters. About eighteen 
he proceeded to Athens to complete his education , 
and he was still there when the murder of Julius 
Caesar (44 b.c.) rekindled civil war. The same 
year lie joined Brutus, who visited Athens while 
levying troops. He was present as an officer at 
the battle of Philippi, and joined m the flight 
that followed the Republican defeat, but found 
his way back to Italy. His property having been 
confiscated, he found employment in the civil 
service ; but povetty, he says, drove hnn to 
make verses. His earliest were chiefly satires 
and lampoons ; but some of his first lyrical 
pieces made him known to Vanus and Virgil, 
who about 88 b.c introduced him to Maecenas, 
minister of Octavianus and a munificent patron 
of ait and letters. To his liberality Horace 
owed release from business and the gift of the 
farm among the Sabine hills. Henceforward 
Ins springs and summers were generally spent at 
Rome, his autumns at the Sabine farm ora small 
villa at Tibur. As the unrivalled lyric poet of 
the time ho had gradually acquired the position 
of poet-laureate, when he died 27th November 
8 b.c. The first book of Satires , ten in number, 
appeared 35 b.c. ; a second volume of eight 
satires in 30 b.c. ; an- about the same time the 
small collection of lyrics known as the Epodes . 
In 19 b.c. he produced his greatest work, three 
books of Odes, which placed him at once in the 
front rank of poets To about the same date 
belong his incomparable Epistles. The remainder 
of his writings are the Carmen Seculare ; a fourth 
book of Odes; and three more epistles, one of 
which, known as the Ars Poetica, was perhaps left 
unfinished at his death. From his own lifetime 
till now Horace has had a popularity unexampled 
in literature. He was not a profound thinker ; 
his philosophy is that rather of the market- 
place than of the schools ; he does not move 
among high ideals or subtle emotions. But of the 
common range of thought and feeling he is per- 
fect and absolute master; and in the graver 
passages of the Epistles, as in the sad and noble 
cadence of his most famous Odes, the melancholy 
temper which underlay his quick and bright 
humour touches the deepest springs of human 
nature. His poetry supplies more phrases which 
have become proverbial than the rest of Latin 
literature put together. The editio princeps of 
Horace appeared in 1470 at Milan; later edi- 
tions are by Lambin (1561), Bentley (1711), Orelli 
and Baiter (1850 - 52), Maclean e (1858), Yonge 
(1867), Wickham (1874-90), Wilkins ( Epistles , 1885), 
and Palmer (Satires, 1888). There are transla- 
tions by Conington, Lonsdale and Lee (1888), Sir 
Theodore Martin (Odes and Satires), Rutherfurd 
Clark (Odes), De Vere (Odes and Epodes, 1898), 
and Gladstone (Odes, 1894). See Lives by Dean 
Milman (1849) and Sir T. Martin 0870). 

Horatil, three brothers chosen by King Tnllua 
Hosttlius to fight for Rome against the three 
Curiatii of Alba Longa. Two of the Horatii were 
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speedily slain ; the third, feigning flight, engaged 
each of his wounded opponents singly, and over- 
came them all. It was a descendant of the sur- 
vivor, Horatius Codes, who in 505 b.o. held the 
bridge against the anny of Lars Porsena. 

Hormayr, Joseph, Freiherr von (1782-1848), 
historian, born at Innsbruck, in 1808 became 
keeper of the Austrian archives, and in 1810 
imperial historiographer. But, having been im- 
prisoned by Metteraich for suspected complicity 
in a Tyrolese revolt, he in 1828 entered the service 
of Bavaria. He published several works oh the 
history of Tyrol, an ‘Austrian Plutarch, _ and a 
general history of modern times. [Hor-mtre.] 

Horn, Charles Edward (1786-1849), a singer 
and the composer of * Cherry Ripe,' ‘ I know a 
bank/ &c., was born in London of German 
parentage, and died at Boston, U.S. 

Horn, Count (1518-68). See Egmont. 

Hornby, Sir Phipps (1785 - 1807), admiral, 
bom at Winwick, Lancashire, entered the navy 
m 1797, commanded a frigate in Iloste’s vic- 
tory off Lissa (1811), was commander-in-chief in 
the Pacific (1847-50), and in 1852 was created a 
K.C.B.— His son, Sir Geoffrey Thomas Phipps 
Hornby (1825-95), was present at the bombard- 
ment of Acre (1840), and was created a K.C.B. in 
1878, being then cominander-in-cliief in the Medi- 
terranean, and a G C B in 1885 ; three years later 
he was promoted Admiral of the Fleet. See Life 
by Mrs P. Egerton (1896).— The third son, James 
John Hornby, D D. (1826-1910), born at Win- 
wick, and educated at Eton and Balliol, became 
head-master of Eton in 1868, and provost in 1884. 

Horne, Richard Henry ‘Henqist,’ born 1st 
January 1808, was educated at Sandhurst, found 
lus way into the Mexican naval service, and took 
lus share in all the fighting at Vera Cruz, San 
Juan Ulloa,and elsewhere. After passing through 
perils of all kinds, from yellow fever, sharks, 
broken ribs, shipwreck, mutiny, and fire, he 
returned to England and plunged into a busy life 
of letters His famous opic Orion he published 
at the price of one farthing in 1843, to show his 
contempt for a public that would not buy poetry. 
In 1852 he went to Australia to dig for gold, and 
became a person of consequence in Victoria , but 
he returned in 1869. He maintained incessant 
activity almost up to his death at Margate, 13th 
March 1884. Among his books are False Barriers 
excluding Men of Genius (1833) ; A Neiv Spirit of 
the Age (1844), in which E. B. Browning helped 
him ; Australian Facts and Prospects (1859) , two 
tragedies, Cosmo de' Medici (1837) and The Death 
rf Marlowe (1837); Judas Iscariot (1848) ; and The 
Dreamer and the Worker (1851). Mrs Browning’s 
letters to him were published in 1877. 

Horne, Thomas Hartwell (1780-1860), biblical 
critic, bom in London, and educated at Christ’s 
Hospital, became clerk to a barrister and then in 
the Record Office. In 1818 he published his In- 
troduction to the Holy Scriptures , a work which 
procured him admission to orders, a London rec- 
tory, a prebend of St Paul’s, and an assistant 
llbmrianship at the British Museum. He pub- 
lished many theological works. The Introduction 
passed through many editions : in the 10th (a 
revolutionary one, I860) he was assisted by Dr 
Samuel Davidson and 8. P. Tregelles. See Re- 
miniscences by his daughter (1802). 

Horner, Francis, was bom at Edinburgh, 29th 
August 1778, a merchant’s son of mixed English 
and Scottish ancestry. From the High School 
he passed at fourteen to the- university ; and, 


after three years there, spent two more with a 
clergyman in Middlesex, to ‘unlearn’ his broad 
native dialect. On his return (1797) he was called 
to the Scottish bar, from which in 1802 he re- 
moved to the English ; in 1806 he became Whig 
member for St Ives. He had made his mark in 
the House as a political economist, when, at 
thirty-eight, he died of consumption at Pisa, 8th 
February 1817. He left little to preserve his 
name, beyond some contributions to the Edin- 
burgh Review , of which he was one of the founders. 
Yet, in Lord Cockburn’s words, he was 4 possessed 
of greater public influence than any other private 
man.’ See his Memoir and Correspondence ( 1848) 
and Cockburn’s Memorials of his Time (I860). 

Horne-Tooke. See Tooke. 

Horrocks, Jeremiah, astronomer, bom about 
1619 at Toxteth near Liverpool, in 1682 entered 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and in 1689 be- 
came curate of Hoole, Lancashire, where he made 
his first observation of the transit of Venus (Nov. 
24, 1639, o.8.). He died suddenly Jan. 8, 1641. 
The observation of the transit was not his sole 
achievement, as he added to our knowledge of 
the physical cause of celestial motions, deduced 
the solar parallax, corrected the solar diameter, 
and made tidal observations. In 1678 Horrocks's 
fragmentary works were edited by Dr Wallis. 

Horsohelt, Theodor (1829-71), a Munich 
painter, who travelled in North Africa and 
Armenia. See Life by Holland (Bamb. 1890). 

Horsford, Ebenezer Norton (1818-98), chem- 
ist, born at Moscow, N.Y., died at Cambridge, 
having filled a chair at Harvard 1847-68. 

Horsley, Samuel (1738-1806), prelate, bom m 
London, was educated at Westminster and 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and in 1759 succeeded 
lus father as rector of Newington in Surrey. In 
1707 he was elected F R.S. ; in 1774 he published 
Remarks on the Observations made in the late Voyage 
towards the North Pole; and in 1776 issued pro- 
posals for a complete edition of the works of 
Newton, which was published in 1786. But the 
grand event in his career was the controversy 
(1783-89) with Priestley, who in his History of the 
Corruptions of Christianity included the ortho- 
dox doctrine of Christ’s uncreated divinity. His 
services were rewarded with the bishopric of St 
Davids in 1788, Rochester in 1793, and St Asaph 
in 1802. See Life by H. Horsley Jebb (1909X 

Horsley, William (1774-1858), a London organ- 
ist and glee-coinposer.— His son, John Cai.lcott 
(1817-1903), born in London, was elected A.R.A. 
in 1855, and R.A. in 1864; see his Reminiscences 
0003).— His son, Sir Victor Alexander Haden. 
F. R.S. (1857-1916), born in Kensington, was dis- 
tinguished for his work in the localisation of 
brain function, in brain surgery, and in the treat- 
ment of myxeedema. He died in Mesopotamia. 

Horsman, Edward (1807-76), an Independent 
Liberal, by Disraeli dubbed 4 that superior per- 
son/ was educated at Rugby and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, admitted to the Scottish bar in 1882, 
and returned to parliament in 1886, successively 
representing Cockermouth, 8troud, and Llskeard. 
He was Irish Secretary 1855-67, and with Lowe 
retired into the 4 Cave of Adullam’ (1866). 

Hort, Fenton John Anthony, D.D. ( 1828 - 92 ). 
born in Dublin, graduated at Cambridge as third 
classic, and was a fellow of Trinity (lero-ftTXand 
from 1878 Hulsean professor of Divinity. With 
Bishop Westcott ne constructed the revised 
Greek text of the New Testament. See his Lift 
and Utters , by A. F. Hort (2 vols. 1896). 
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Hortanse, Queen. See Bonaparte, Louis. 

Hortensiltf, Quintus (114-50 b.c.), Roman 
orator, devoted himself to the defence of aristo- 
cratic offenders. His speeches are lost. 

Horvath, Michael (1809-78), author of a great 
history of Hungary, became in 1844 professor of 
Hungarian at Vienna, and in 1848 Bishop of 
Csanad. He took an active part in the revolu- 
tionary war. was in exile condemned to death, 
but returned under the amnesty of 1867. 

Hosaok, John, a barrister and Clerkenwell 
police-magistrate, the vindicator of Mary Queen 
of Scots, was born in Dumfriesshire, and died in 
London, 8d November 1887. 

Hosea, one of the twelve minor prophets, was 
a citizen of the kingdom of Israel, and prophesied 
about the middle of the 8th century b c. Bee 
Robertson Smith’s Prophets of Israel (1882). 

Hosier, Francis (1673-1727), a British admiral, 
born at Deptford, who, with 4000 of Ins fleet, 
died of fever in the West Indies He is remem- 
bered through Glover’s Hosier’s Ghost (1739). 

Hosmer, Harriet (1830-1908), sculptor, born 
at Watertown, Mass., from 1852 studied under 
Gibson, at Rome, her chief residence. 

Hoste, Sir William (1780-1828), admiral, was 
born at Ingold istliorpe, Norfolk, served under 
Nelson, and on 13th March 1811 off Lissa m 
the Adriatic with four frigates exterminated a 
Franco-Venetian squadron of eleven. He also in 
1813-14 captured Cattaro and Ragusa, and was 
created a baronet. See memoir by his widow (2 
vols. 1838), abridged as .Service Afloat (1S87). 

Hostlllus, Tullus, third of the legendary kings 
of Rome, succeeded Numa Pom pi bus m 670 rc. 
He conquered Fidena? and Veil ; destroyed Alba, 
and removed the inhabitants to Rome ; and 
warred against the Sabines. 

HoBtrup, Jens Christian (1818-92), a Danish 
poet and playwright, born at Copenhagen. See 
lus Autobiography (1893) 

Hotham, Sir John, in 1642 held Hull against 
Charles I., but in January 1646 was bebeadwl by 
Parliament for his negotiations with the Earl of 
Newcastle, as was also his eldest son, John 

Hotspur, Harry. See Percy. 

Hotten, John Camden (1832-73), a London 
publisher, who himself compiled woiks on slang 
and on topography and family history. 

Houbraken, Arnold (1660-1719), portrait and 
historical painter and writer on art, was born at 
Dordrecht. —His son, Jakob (1698-1780), was a 
copper-engraver. 

Houdln, Robert ,-(1805-71), conjurer, born at 
Blois, employed himself in Paiis for some years 
in making mechanical toys and automata ami 
gave magical soirees at the Palais Royal (1845- 
55). In 1856 he was sent by the Government to 
Algiers to destroy the influence of the marabouts 
by outdoing them in their pretended miracles. 
He wrote his Life (1857 ; trans. I860). 

Houdon, Jean- Antoine (1741-1828), sculptor, 
bom at Versailles, in 1761 won the prix dt Rome. 
He spent ten years in Rome, and tnere executed 
the colossal figure of St Bruno. In 1777 he was 
received into the Academy ; in 1796 was elected 
to the Institute; and in 1805 was appointed pro- 
fessor at the Boole dee Beaux -arts. In 1785 he 
had visited America to execute a monument to 
Washington. Among his subjects are Molfere, 
Turgot. Rousseau, Voltaire, Diderot, Franklin, 
Lafayette, Mirabeau, and Napoleon. 


Houghton, Richard Monckton Milnes, Lord, 
was bom in London (not at Pontefract), 19th June 
1809. His father, ‘single-speech Milnes* (1784- 
1858), of Fryston, Bawtry, and Great Houghton, 
declined the chancellorship of the exchequer and 
a peerage; his mother was a daughter of the 
fourth Lord Galway. Educated by private tutors, 
at home and in Italy, he went up in 1827 to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he was a leader 
in the Union, and ore of the famous ‘Apostles.’ 
From 1837 till 1803 he represented Pontefract, first 
as a Conservative, but latterly as an Independent 
Liberal ; and then was called by Lord Palmer- 
ston to the Upper House. In 1851 he married a 
daughter of the second Lord Crewe. She died in 
1874; and he himself died suddenly at Vichy, 11th 
August 1885. A Maecenas of poets, lie got Lord 
Tennyson the laureateship, soothed the dying 
hours of poor David Gray, and was one of the 
first to recognise Mr Swinburne’s genius. His 
own poetry is always respectable, and some of 
the shorter pieces were in their day exceedingly 
popular— ‘Strangeis Yet,’ for example, and ‘The 
beating of my own heart.’ Besides this, Lord 
Houghton— the ‘Mr Vavasour’ of Beaconsfield’s 
Tanrred— was a traveller, a philanthropist, an 
unrivalled after-dinner speaker, and Rogers’ 
successor in the art of breakfast-giving. He 
went up in a balloon, and down in a diving- 
bell ; lie was tlie first publishing Englishman 
who gained access to the harems of the East ; he 
championed oppiessed nationalities, liberty of 
conscience, fugitive slaves, the rights of women ; 
and carried a bill for establishing reformatories 
(1846). Lord Houghton s works include a Life 
of Keats and sundry ‘ Memorials.’ See Life by 
Wemyss-Reid (1890).— His son, Robert Offley 
Ashhurton Crewe Milnes (b. 1858), Viceroy of 
Ireland 1892-95, Eail of Crewe (1895), Marquis 
(1911), man ied Lady iargai et Primrose, daughter 
of Loid Rosebeiy, held Cabinet rank in 1905-16, 
and was British ambassador in Paris 1922-28. 

Houghton, William Stanley (1881-1918), 
Manchester dramatist and critic, wrote Hindis 
TFafccs, The Younger Generation, and other plays. 

House, Colonel Edward Mandell, American 
diplomat, born 1858 at Houston, Texas, duiiug 
ami after World War represented llie UnitedStates 
government in many conferences, and was long 
a close associate of President Wilson. 

Housman, Alfred Edward, English man of 
letters, b. 1859. edited Manilius, Juvenal, and 
Lucan, and established his name as a lyric poet 
by A Shropshire Ixul (1896), and Last Poems 
(1922).— His brother Laurence, author and 
artist, b. 1865, published poems, allegorical tales, 
religious plays, and several novels. 

Houssaye, A RskN* (1815-96), born at Bruydres 
neai Laon, came early to Paris, and from 1836 
wrote romances, poems, works on art, Ac. Bee 
lus Souvenirs (1885-91) and a Memoir by Lemaltre 
(1897). —His son, Henry (1848-1911), bom iu 
Paris, wrote on art, Greek history, the yean 
1814-15, Ac., and entered the Acad 6m ie (1894). 

Houston, Samuel, president of Texas, bom in 
Rockbridge county, Va., March 2, 1798. In 1813 
he enlisted, and was elected in 1828 and 1825 
member of congress, and in 1827 governor of 
Tennessee. In 1829 he abandoned wife, country, 
and civilisation, and spent three years among the 
Cherokees. In the Texan war he was made com- 
mander-in-chief. The Americans at first sustained 
severe losses, but in April 1836 Houston inflicted 
a crushing defeat on tne Mexicans on the banka 
of the Ban Jacinto, and achieved Texan indepen- 
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dence. He was elected president of the lepub- 
lie, re-elected in 1841, and on the annexation of 
Texas, in 1846, returned to the U.S. senate 
Elected governor of Texas in 1860, he opposed 
secession, was deposed m 1861, and retired to 
private life. He died 26th July 1868, See works 
by Bruce (1891) and Williams (1893). 

Hoveden, John, a Latin poet, chaplain to 
Queen Eleanor of Provence, founded Hoveden or 
Howden Church near Selby, and died in 1275. 

Hoveden, Roger of, chronicler, was probably 
born at Howden in Yorkshire, and died about 
1201, with which year his Latin Chronule ends. 
It was edited by Stubbs (Rolls Series, 1868-71) 
and translated by Riley (1853). 

Hovelaoque, Alexandre Abel (1843-96), an- 
thropologist, was born and died in Pans. 

How, William Walsham, I).D. (1823-97), born 
at Shrewsbury, was Bishop Suffragan of Bedford 
1879-S8, and Bishop of Wakefield. See Life (1899). 

Howard, a house which stands at the head of 
the English Catholic nobility, was founded by 
Sir William Howard, Chief-justice of the Common 
Pleas ( d . 1308). His grandson, Sir John Howard, 
was a captain of the king’s navy and sheritt of 
Norfolk ; and his grandson married the co-heiress 
of the ancient and noble House of Mowbray, 
Dukes of Norfolk. The son of this union, John 
Howard (c. 1430-85), was by Edward IV. made 
constable of Norwich Castle, shenff of Nor- 
folk and Suffolk, treasurer of the royal house- 
hold, Lord Howard and Duke of Norfolk, Earl 
Marshal of England (a distinction still borne by 
his descendants), and Lord Admiral of England, 
Ireland, and Aquitaine. He fell next year at 
Bosworth Field, and his honours weie attainted, 
as also were those of his son Thomas, Earl of 
Surrey (1443-1524). The latter, after three years’ 
imprisonment in the Tower, obtained a reversal of 
his own and his father’s attainders, and, being re- 
stored to his honours, is celebrated for his defeat 
of the Scots at Flodden (1518). His son Tliomas, 
third Duke of Norfolk (1478-1654), was attainted 
by Henry VIII., but was afterwards restored 
in blood. By his second wife (his first was 
a daughter of Edward IV.) he was father of 
the Earl of Surrey executed by Henry VIII. 
The same sentence had been passed on the 
duke, when the death of Henry saved him. 
His grandson Thomas, fourth Duke of Norfolk 
(1536-72), was attainted and executed for high- 
treason, for his communication with Mary 
Queen of Scots. The family honours were again 
restored, partly by James I. and partly by 
Charles II. In one or other of their widespread 
branches, the Howards have enjoyed, or still 
enjoy, the earldoms of Carlisle, Suffolk, Berk- 
shire, Northampton, Arundel, Wicklow, Norwich, 
and Effingham, and the baronies of Bindon, 
Howard ae Walden, Howard of Castle Rising, 
and Howard of Effingham. Sir Edward Howard, 
K.G., brother of the first Earl of Surrey, was 
made by Henry VIII. the kiug’s standard-bearer 
and admiral of the fleet. His brother, Sir Ed- 
mund, was marshal of the horse at Flodden ; and 
his half-brother, Sir Thomas Howard, was at- 
tainted, and died a prisoner in the Tower, for aspir- 
ing to the hand or the Lady Margaret Douglas, 
niece of Henry VIII., one of whose consorts was 
the Lady Catharine Howard. See Henry Howard’s 
Memorials of the Howard Family (1834). 

Howard, Catharine. See Catharine Howard. 

Howard, Edward, sub -editor to Captain 
Marryat, and the true author of Rattlin the 
Reefer (1886), died 80tli December 1841. 


Howard, Henry (1769-1847), painter, born in 
London, became an A.R.A. in 1800, an R.A. m 
1808, secretary of the Academy in 1811, and pro- 
fessor of Painting m 1888. See memoir prefixed 
to Lectures (1848) by his son, Frank Howard 
(1805-66), who was also a painter. 

Howard, John, prison reformer, was born at 
Hackney, 2d September 1726. The fortune left 
lum in 1742 by his father, an upholsterer, enabled 
linn to travel ; and in 1766, the year after the 
death of his first elderly wife, he set sail for 
Lisbon, but was captured by a French privateer, 
and carried to a Brest prison. A short cap- 
tivity left a lasting impression of the inhuman 
tieatment of prisoners of war. He married 
a second time, and settled at Cardington near 
Bedford. In 1773, now high -sheriff for Bed- 
fordshire, he recognised that many prisoners 
were unjustly detained in prison uutned, or even 
after being pronounced innocont, until they or 
their friends had paid certain fees to the jailers, 
and began a series of tours through Great Britain 
and Ireland, for the purpose of investigating the 
condition of prisons and prisoners. Chiefly as 
the result of his efforts, two acts were passed in 
1774, one providing for fixed salaries to jailers, 
and the othei enforcing cleanliness. His re- 
maining years were principally spent in visiting 
the prisons of Great Britain and of the Continent. 
Whilst at Kherson, m Russia, he was struck down 
by typhus fever, and died 20th January 1790. 
The chief results of his observations were re- 
corded m The State of Prisons in England and 
Wales, with an Account of some Foreign Prisons 
(1777 ; 4th enlarged ed. 1790); and An Account of 
the Principal Ixizarettos in Europe (1780). See 
Lives by Baldwin Brown (2d ed. 1823), Taylor 
(1886), Hepworth Dixon (1849), Field (1860), 
Stoughton (1853 ; new ed. 1884), 3cullard (1899), 
and Gibson (1901). 

Howard, Luke (1772-1864), chemist, botanist, 
and early meteorologist, was born of Quaker 
parentage in London, and died at Tottenham. 

Howard, Oliver Otis, born at Leeds, Maine, 
8th November 1830, took command of a regiment 
of Maine volunteers in 1861. In 1864 he com- 
manded the Army of the Tennessee, and led the 
right wing of Sherman’s army in the march to 
the sea. He was commissioner of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau 1865-74 ; was first president of Howard 
University at Washington, named after him ; con- 
ducted two Indian campaigns ; and died 26th 
October 1909. 

Howard, Sir Robert (1626-98), a Restoration 
dramatist, Dryden’s brother-in-law. 

Howard of Effingham, Charles, Lord (1536- 
1624), m 1573 succeeded his father (ninth sou 
of the second Duke of Norfolk), who in 1554 had 
been raised to the peerage and been made Lord 
High Admiral. In 1685 that dignity was con- 
ferred on the son, who in 1588 commanded against 
the Armada. For his share with Essex in the 
Cadiz expedition (1596) he was made Earl of 
Nottingham ; in 1001 he quelled Essex’s rising. 
There is no proof that he was a Catholic. 

Howe, Elias, inventor of the sewing-machine, 
bom at Spencer, Mass., 9th July 1819, worked at 
Lowell and Boston as a mechanic. At the latter 
place he developed, constructed, and patented 
(1846) the sewing-machine. He made an un- 
successful visit to England to Introduce his 
invention, and returning in 1847 to Boston, found 
his patent had been infringed. Harassed by 
poverty, he yet entered on a seven years' war of 
litigation to protect his rights, which was ulti- 
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mately successful (1854). By his royalties he in 
time obtained $200,000 per annum, and amassed 
a fortune of $2,000,000. During the civil war he 
served as a private. He died 8d October 1807. 

Howe, properly Howe Hutchinson, Henry 
(1812-90), born at Norwich of Quaker parentage, 
about nineteen took to the stage, and died at Cin- 
cinnati whilst touring with the Lyceum company. 

Howe, John, Puritan divine, was born 17th 
May 1030 at Loughborough. He studied at 
Cambridge and Oxford, and, after preaching for 
some time at Winwick and Great Torrington, he 
was appointed domestic chaplain to Cromwell in 
1050. In 1059 he returned to Torrington, but the 
Act of Uniformity ejected him m 1002, and he 
wandered about preaching in secret till 1071. In 
1008 lie published The Blessedness of the Righteous , 
in 1071 became domestic chaplain to Lord Mas- 
sereene, of Antrim Castle in Ireland. Here he 
wrote his Vanity of Man as Mortal , and began lus 
greatest work, The Good Man the Living Temple of 
God (1076-1702) In 1670 he became pastoi of the 
dissenting congregation m Silver Street, London. 
In 1086 he travelled with Lord Wharton on the 
Continent, and settled at Utrecht, till m 1087 the 
Declaration of Indulgence recalled him to Eng- 
land. He died m London, 2d April 1705. He was 
a piofound thinker, sagacious and tolerant. See 
Life by Calamy prefixed to his works (1724), and 
that by Hemy Rogers (1880 ; new ed. 1879). 

Howe, Joseph (1804-73) proprietor and editoi 
of the Halifax Nova Scotian, became the chief 
public man in the province, and was ultimately 
its governor. See Life by Longley (1905). 

Howe, Richard Howe, Earl, admiral, son of 
the second Viscount Howe, was born m London, 
8th March 1720. He left Eton at thirteen, and, 
entering the navy, served under Anson against 
the Spaniards in the Pacific. Made post-captain 
at twenty, he the same year drove from the 
coast of Scotland two French ships conveying 
troops and ammunition to the Pretender. After 
serving off the coast of Africa, Howe specially 
distinguished himself in the naval operations of 
the 8even Years’ War. In 1758 he succeeded 
to the Irish title of viscount on the death 
of his brother, George Augustus (1724-58), the 
brigadier-general, who was killed before Ticon- 
deroga. Appointed a Lord of the Admiralty in 
1768, he became in 1705 Treasurer of the Navy. 
In 1778 he defended the American coast against 
a superior French force. He was made a vis- 
count of Great Britain m 1782, and, sent out to 
relieve Gibraltar, he disembarked troops and 
supplies, and thou offered battle to the combined 
fleets of France and Spain, which declined an 
engagement. He wfts made First Lord of the 
Admiralty in 1783, and an earl in 1788. When war 
with France broke out in 1793 he took command 
of the Channel Fleet, and next year gained off 
Ushant ‘the glorious first of June.' His last 
service was to recall to their duty the mutinous 
seamen at Spithead and Portsmouth in 1797. He 
died August 6, 1799. See Lives by G Mason 
(1808) and Sir J. Barrow (1888). — A brother, 
William (1729-1814), held a command under 
Wolfe at Quebec, succeeded General Gage in 
1776 as commander-in-chief in America, com- 
manded at Bunker Hill, took New York, defeat- 
ing Washington at White Plains and at Brandy- 
wine, but was superseded by Clinton in 1778. He 
succeeded to his brother’s viscounty in 1799. 

Howe, Samuel Gridlet, M.D. (1801-76X Ameri- 
can philanthropist, born in Boston, organised the 
medical staff of the Greek army in 1824-27, went 


to America to raise contributions, and, returning 
with supplies, •formed a colony on the isthmus 
of Corinth. Swamp-fever drove him from the 
country in 1830. In 1881 he went to Paris to 
study the methods of educating the blind, and 
becoming mixed up in the Polish insurrection, 
spent six weeks in a Prussian prison. On his 
return to Boston he established schools for the 
blind (see Bridgman, Laura) and for idiots. In 
1851-58 he edited the anti-slavery Commonwealth, 
and in 1867 revisited Greece with supplies for the 
Cretans. See Life by F. A. Sanborn (N.Y. 1891). 
— His wife, Julia Ward (1819-1910), bom in 
New York, became prominent in the woman suf- 
frage movement, preached in Unitarian pulpits, 
and published, besides narratives of travel and a 
Life of Margaret Fuller, several volumes of poems 
ami the ‘ Battle-hymn of the Republic’ (1801). 

Howell, James, whose Familiar tetters is still 
an English classic, was born m July 1593, son of 
the minister of Abemant in Carmarthenshire, 
studied at Hereford and Jesus College, Oxford, 
and took his B.A. m 1618. He then became 
steward to a glass - ware manufactory. He 
was next employed abroad on public business m 

1626, became secretary to Lord Scrope at York, 
and \»as returned to parliament for Richmond in 

1627. From 1632 to 1042 he was mainly employed 
as a royalist spy . and m 1642 (when he was ap- 
pointed an extra clerk to the Privy-council) he 
was sent by the parliament to the Fleet, where 
he lay till 1650 At the Restoration the office of 
historiographer- royal was created for him. He 
died in November 1666. Besides translations 
from Italian, French, and Spanish, Howell wrote 
forty-one works on history, politics, and philo- 
logical matters. His Instructions for Forreine 
Travell (1042) is reprinted in Professor Arber’s 
series (1869) ; and Iii° supplement to Cotgrave’s 
dictionary interests lexicographers ; but it is by 
his witty and entertaining Emstolce Ho-Blianas : 
or Familiar tetters (1645-55 ; best ed. by Joseph 
Jacobs, 1890), that his name is remembered. 

Howell, Thomas Bayi.y (1768-1815), a barrister 
who edited vols. i.-xxi. of the State Trials ( 1809- 
15), as his son, Thomas Jones Howell (d. 1858), 
did vols xxii.-xxxui. (1815-26). 

Howells, William Dean, American novelist, 
was born at Martin’s Ferry, O., 1st March 1887. 
His father’s family was of Welsh Quaker origin, 
and he lumself was brought up a 8wedenborgian. 
His earliest serious work m journalism was m the 
Cincinnati Gazette and Columbus State Journal. 
A Life of Lincoln (1860) procured him the post of 
consul at Venice (1861-65), where he wrote the 
papers collected in Venetian Li/e(1866; new ed. 
1907). He then wiote for the New York papers and 
the Atlantic Monthly, and edited the latter 1872- 
81. He contributed to the Century and Harper's 
Magazine , and was a well-known journalist 
and poet when his clever story. Their Wedding 
Journey (1871), at once brought him popularity, 
increased since by some seventy volumes— novels, 
essays, travels, plays, poems, Ac. In 1915 he 

S ublished Fear* of my Youth, Hon. D.Litt. of 
'xford (1904X in 1915 ne received the gold medal 
of the National Institute of Arts and Letters 
* for distinguished work iu fiction.’ The founder 
of the school of American realists, he died 
11th May 1920. 

Howie, John (1735-98), a former of Lochgoin. 
near Kilmarnock, who claimed to be descended 
from a Waldensian refugee, Huet (1178), and 
whose Soots Worthies (1774) chronicles the suffer- 
ings of the martyrs of the Covenant 
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Howiaon, Jock, the traditional rescuer of 
James V. (‘the Gudem&n of Ballengeich ’) from a 
band of Gypsies at Crainond Bridge. 

Howitt, William, born at Heanor, Derby- 
shire, 18th December 1792, served a four years’ 
apprenticeship to a builder and carpenter, but 
meanwhile wrote poems and an account of a 
country excursion. In April 1821 lie married 
Mary Botham (born at Coleford, Gloucester- 
shire, 12th March 1799, and brought up at Uttox- 
eter); they settled at Hanley to condupt a 
chemist’s business, whence they removed in 1828 
to Nottingham for twelve years of successful 
literary industry. Later places of abode were 
Esher in Surrey, London, Heidelberg, and Home. 
In 1852-54, at the height of the gold-fever, 
William Howitt, with two sons, visited Australia. 
Husband and wife quitted the Society of Friends 
in 1847, and later became believers in spiritualism ; 
Mary in 1882 joined the Catholic communion. 
Both died at Rome, William on March 8, 1879, 
and Mary on January 80, 1888, having recoived a 
pension of £100 a-year just after her husband’s 
death. Mary Howitt wrote from her earliest 
years, translated Frederika Bremer and Hans 
Andeisen, and contributed poems, stories, essays 
to the People’s Journal , Howitt's Journal, Cham- 
lira’s Journal , &c. Joint productions ol husband 
and wife were the Forest Minstrel (1827), Desola- 
tion of Eyam (1827), Book of the Seasons (1831), 
Stories cf English Life (1853), and limned Abbeys 
of Great Britain. William Howitt’s chief works 
were History of Priestcraft (1833) ; Rural Life in 
England (1837) ; Visits to Remarkable Places (1838- 
41); Colonisation am l Christianity (1838); Boy's 
Country Book (1839); Student Life of Germany 
(1841); Homes and Haunts of the Poets (1847); 
Ijxnd, Labour , and Gold (1855); Illustrated History 
of England (1850-61) ; History of the Supernatural 
(1803), and Discovery in Australia ; Tasmania , and 
New Zealand (1865). Hee Mary’s Autobiography, 
edited by her daughter (1889). 

Howorth, Sir Henry Hoyle (1842-1923), born 
at Lisbon, was educated at Rossal), and culled to 
the bar in 1867 ; in 1886-1900 he was Conservative 
M.P. for South Salford. He vvioteon the Mongols, 
the mammoth, St Gregory, Augustine, Ac , and 
was made a K.C. I.K. m 1892, F.R.S. m 1898. 

Howson, John Saul, D.D., born at Giggles- 
wick, 5th May 1816, in 1837 took a double 
first -class from Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Ordained in 1845, iii 1849 he became principal 
of Liverpool College, and in 1807 Dean of Chester; 
the restoration of tlie cathedral was largely due 
to him. He died at Bournemouth, 15th Decem- 
ber 1885. With Conybeare he wrote the Life and 
Epistles of St Paul (1852) 

Hoyl&nd, John ( 1750-1 831), a Yorkshire Quaker, 
who wrote on prophecy and on the Gypsies 
(1810), and died at Northampton. 

Hoyle, Edmond (1672-1769), the ‘ Father ’ of 
whist, is said to have been called to the bar. 
He wrote on mines and gave lessons in whist. 
For his Short Treatise on Whist (1742 ; 15th ed. 
1770) he is said to have received £1000. 

HrabAnus, See Rabamus. 

HrosWlUut (c. 982-1002), a Benedictine nun of 
Gandersheim near GO tt ingen, wrote Latin poems 
and six prose Terentian comedies, edited by Kon- 
rad Celtee (Nur. 1501) and Barack fid. 1858). 
Hee W. M. Hudson in English Historical (1888) 

Huber, Francois (1750-1 880X Genevese natu- 
ralist, lost his eyesight in youth, but by help 
of his wife and a servant made many important 


observations on the habits of bees, described in 
several works. —His son, Jean Pierre (1777- 
1841), also assisted him and wrote on ants. 

Huber, Ludwig Ferdinand(1764-1804), literary 
cntic, was born in Paris, but was brought up 
and lived in Germany, and died at Ulni. He 
married Therrse (1704-1829), daughter of Heyne, 
and widow of Georg Forster, author of tales, &c. 
—Their son, Victor Aim£ (1800-69), was a cham- 
pion of social reform. 

Hubert, St (656-727), son of the Duke of 
Guienne, lived a luxurious life, but was con- 
verted, and in 708 became Bishop of Lifege. In 
ait he is a hunter converted by the apparition 
of a crucifix between the horns of a stag. 

Hubner, J ulius ( 1806-82), painter, boru at Oels, 
studied at Ddsselaorf, and became professor of 
Painting and director of the Gallery at Dresden. 

Hue, Evariste R&jis (1818-60), born at 
Toulouse, in 1889 joined the mission of the 
Lazarist Fathers to China. In 1844, with Pdre 
Gabet and a single native convert, he set out for 
Tibet, and m January 1846 reached Lhassa ; but 
seal cel y had they started a mission there, when 
an order for their expulsion was obtained by the 
Chinese resident, and they were conveyed back 
to Canton. Hue’s health having broken down, he 
returned to France in 1852. He wrote Souveniis 
of his great journey (1850 ; trans. by Hazlitt, 
1852); V Empire Chmois (1854 ; trans. 1855); Le 
Chi istianisme en Chine (1857-58 ; trans. 1858). See 
monograph by Prince Henry of Orleans (Par. 1893) 

Huddleston, John (1C08-98), a Benedictine 
monk, born at Fanngdon Hall near Preston. In 
1651 he had aided Charles II. in Ids escape from 
Worcester, and m 1085 he reconciled him on his 
death- bed to Catholicism. 

Hudson, Georok (1800 - 71), the ‘Railway 
King,’ born near York, was a linen-draper there, 
when, inheriting £30,000 m 1828, he went into 
local politics and railway speculation. Everj- 
thing he touched turned to gold. He bought 
huge estates, was thrice lord mayor of York, and 
was elected M P. for Sunderlaud (1845). But the 
railway mania of 1847-48 plunged him into ruiu. 
He was accused of having ‘cooked’ accounts, 
and of having paid dividends out of capital 
Legal proceedings were instituted, and his sud- 
denly-acquired gains were swept away. Sun- 
derland, however, continued to elect him until 
1859. He died in London. 

Hudson, Henry, navigator, sailed in April 
1607, m a small vessel with eleven sailors, on his 
first voyage for the discovery of a passage across 
the pole to the ‘ islands of spicery.’ In his 
second voyage (1008) he reached Nova Zeuibla. 
He undertook a third voyage (1009) for the 
Dutch East India Company, sailed for Davis 
Strait, then steering southwards, entered the 
Hudson River, and ascended it for 150 miles. 
Starting in April 1010, in the Discoverie of 70 
tons, he readied Greenland in June, arrived at 
Hudson Strait, and passing through it, entered 
the great bay which now bears his name. He 
resolved to wiuter there; but food fell short, 
and the men mutinied and cast him adrift, with 
eight others, on 28d June 1611, to perish miser- 
ably. George Asher’s monograph (Hakluyt 
Society, 1860) proves that, though Hudson was 
a bold sailor, neither river, strait, nor sea was 
first discovered by him. See books by Murphy 
(1909) and Janvier (1909). 

Hudson, Henry Norman (1814-86), Shake- 
speareau scholar, was born at Cornwall, Vt., and 
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became a baker, wheelwright, teacher, clergyman, 
auny chaplain, and Shakespearean professor. 

Hudson, ‘Sir* Jeffery (1619-82), Henrietta 
Maria's dwarf, 8 feet 9 inches high, born a 
butcher’s son at Oakham, suffered imprisonment 
as a Catholic over the Popish Plot.' 

Hudson, William (c. 1730-93), a London 
apothecary and botanist, born at Kendal. 

Hudson, William Henry (1841-1922), natural- 
ist, was born near Buenos Aires, and came to 
England in 1869. He wrote on 8. America, 
British birds, country life ; and romances, &c. 

Hueffor, Francis (1845-89), born at Miinster in 
Westphalia, settled in London in 1869. He was 
Tints musical critic and Wagner’s apostle in 
Britain. In 1878 he published The Troubaxlours. 

Huerta, Vicente Garcia de la (1730-87), 
Spanish poet and critic, born at Zafra, was head 
of the Royal Library at Madrid. His famous tra- 
gedy of JRaauel (1778) was founded upon the story 
of Alfonso VI Il.’s love for the fair Jewess Rachel. 

Huat, Pierre Daniel, bom at Caen, February 
8. 1680, in 1652 visited the court of Queen Chris- 
tina, and discovered at Stockholm the MS. of 
Origen which was the basis of his famous edition 
(1668). In 1670 he was appointed with Bossuet 
tutor of the dauphin, and helped in preparing 
the Delpliin classics. Having in 1676 taken 
orders, he was successively abbot of Aunay 
(1678), Bishop of Soissons (1685) and Avrauches 
(1692), and abbot of Fontenay (1699). In 1679 
appeared his Demonstmtio Evangelica. In 1701 lie 
withdrew to the Jesuits’ house in Paris, where 
he died, 26th January 1721. He also published 
two books on the Cartesian philosophy, one on 
reason and faith, one on the site of paradise, a 
history of ancient commerce and navigation, and 
a Traiti de la Faiblesse de l' Esprit Himain, which 
excited much controversy. See Latin autobiog- 
raphy (1713), a French Life by Bartliolomess 
(1850), and a German by Barach (Vienna, 1860). 

Hufeland, Christoph Wilhelm 11762-1836), 
bom at Langensalza, became court physician at 
Weimar, ill 1793 professor of Medicine at Jena, in 
1798 president of the medical college at Berlin, 
and in 1809 a university professor. His Afafcro - 
biotik, or the art of prolonging life (1796 ; 8th ed. 
1889), has been translated into almost all the 
European languages ; he also wrote a work on 
the physical education of the young (1799) and an 
Enchiridion Medicum (1886). [Hoo'feh-lant.) 

Hug, Johann Leonhard (1765-1846), Catholic 
theologian, born at Constance, from 1791 pro- 
fessor of Theology at Freiburg, wrote Introduction 
to the New Testament (J808 ; trans. 1827). [Hoog 1 

Hugessen. See Urabourne. 

Huggins, Sir William (1824-1910), K.C.B. 
(1897), JF\R.S. (1865), P.RS. (1900), O.M. (1902), 
rounder of the science of astrophysics, was born 
in London, and in 1852 was electee! a member of 
the Microscopical Society, aud for some years 
studied physiology with the microscope. But 
having in 1856 built an observatory near London, 
he began the study of the physical constitution 
of stars, planets, comets, and nebulae. By re- 
searches on the sun’s spectra and the spectra of 
certain comets, he ascertained that their lumin- 
ous properties are not the same. He determined 
the amount of heat that reaches the earth from 
some of the fixed stars. His wife, nit Margaret 
Lindsay Murray (1848-1915), shared his work. 

Hugh, St (c. 1185-1200). Bishop of Lincoln, 
was bom of noble family at Avalon in Burgundy. 


Priest at the # Grande Chartreuse (1160-70), he 
Joined a Carthusian monastery at Witliam, Somer- 
set, became Bishop of Lincoln (1186), aud was 
canonised in 1220. See Life by Thurston (1898). 

Hugh of Lincoln (c. 1246-55), a boy supposed 
to have been murdered by the Jews of Lincoln, 
as told in English ballads and early chronicles. 
See monograph by Joseph Jacobs (1894). 

Hugh Capet. See Capetian Dynasty. 

Hughes, Charles Evans, bora at Glens Falls, 
N.Y., 1862, rose at the bar, was governor of 
New York (1907-10), became an Associate Justice, 
U.S. Supreme Court (1910), and stood unsuccess- 
fully as Republican candidate against President 
Wilson In 1916. Secretary of State 1921-25, he 
presided at the Washington Conference in 1921. 

Hughes, David Edward, F.R.S. (1881-1900), 
inventor of the telegraph type-printer (1854-55), 
the microphone (1878), Ac., was borp in London, 
but brought up in Virginia, and in 1850-58 was 
professor of Music at Bardstown College, Ky. 

Hughes, Hugh Price (1847-1902), a London 
Wesleyan minister, was bom at Carmarthen. 

Hughes, Thomas (1822-96), born at Uffington, 
Berks, was educated at Rugby under Dr Arnold ; 
studied at Oriel College, Oxford, 1841-45 ; and was 
called to the bar in 1848. Tom Bioum's Schooldays 
(1856) was followed by The Scouring of the White 
Horse (1858), Tom Brown at Oxford (1861), and 
Alfred the Great (1869) Liberal M.P. (1865-74), 
Q.C. (1869), a county court judge from 1882, in 1880 
he assisted in founding a settlement in the U.S., 
of which Rugby , Tennessee (1881X is an account. 

Hughes, William Morris, P.C. (1916), bora in 
Wales 1864, went to Australia 1884, toiled with 
hands and head, entered N.S.W. and Common- 
wealth parliaments, end in 1915-23 was Federal 
Prime Minister and*— ttorney-general in Labour 
and Coalition governments. An ardent Impel ml* 
ist, he triumphed in the elections of 1917 and 1919. 

Hugo, Victor-Marie, was bora at Besan$on, 
26th February 1802, the son of General Hugo, a 
soldier of the empire. He was educated in Paris 
at the Feuillantines 0809-11, 1818-15), in Madrid 
(18121, and at the ficole Polytechnique. At four- 
teen he produced a tragedy ; and at twenty, when 
he published his first set of Odes et Ballades ( 1822), 
he had thrice been victor at the Floral Games of 
Toulouse. In 1823 he published Han d’lstande. 
that wild romance of an impossible Iceland ; ami 
followed it up with Bug-Jargal (1824X a second 
set of Odes et Ballades ( 1826), and the famous Crom- 
well (1827). Romanticism was now in ftill career ; 
the preface to Cromwell was greeted with en- 
thusiasm or detestation ; and Hugo instantly 
took his place at the head of the Romanticists. 
In 1S28 he published his Orientates , wherein 
he revealed himself a master of rhythms. In 
1830 came Hemani— the first in fact and the 
second in time of those ‘ five-act lyrics* of which 
Hugo’s drama is composed. The same year 1881 

rod need Notre Dame de Paris, a pretentious 

ut picturesque historical romance ; Let Feuilles 
d'Automne. which includes some of his best 
poetry ; and his best play, Marion Delorme. Le 
Roi s'amuse (1832), which was interdicted, is 
superbly written, and has gone the round of the 
world as Rigoletto. The next year was that of 
Lucrtce Borgia and Marie Tudor ; in 1884 came 
Claude Gueux, which is pure humanitarian senti- 
mentalism, and the Littirature et PhUosophie 
Milies , a collection of juvenilia In prose. 
Followed in 1835 Angelo , a third melodrama 
in prose, and the admirable Chante d% CWjm#- 
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cule; in 1886 the opera of La Esmemlda; in 
1887 Les Voix Intineures, in which the poet’s 
diction is held by some to have found its noblest 
expression ; in 1838 Ruy Bias , after Hernani the 
most famous of his stage rhapsodies ; and in 1840 
Les Rayons et les Ombres , yet another collection 
of sonorous verse. He failed at the Frangais in 
1848 with the ponderous trilogy of Les Buraraves. 
Hugo was until 1830 a Royalist, and worshipped 
Napoleon ; between 1830 and 1848 he was a 
Napoleonist with a turn for humanitarianism. 
He sat for Paris in the Assembles Constituante, 
voting now with the Right and now with the 
Left, out on his election to the Assemble Legis- 
lative threw in his lot with the democratic re- 
publicans. In 1851, after the a nip d'etat, he with- 
drew to Brussels, and in 1852 was ejected to the 
Channel Islands, whence he issued NapoUon It 
Petit , perhaps the least literary of all his works, 
and in 1858 Les Chdtiments, certainly the greatest 
achievement in all literatuie in the fusion of 
pure poetry with political and personal satire. 
Three years after appeared Les Contemplations , 
a gathering of poems elegiacal, reflective, and 
lyrical ; and three years after that the Legends 
des Slides (1859). Les Miserables (1862) is a 
panoramic romance of modern life, mannered be- 
yond measure, but including some of Hugo’s 
most touching invention. This was followed by 
the extraordinary rhapsody called William Shake - 
s}>eare (1864); by Les Chansons des Rues et des 
liois (1865); by Les Travailleurs de la Mer, an 
idyll of passion, adventure, and self-sacrifice ; by 
U Homme qui Rit , a piece of fiction meant to be 
historical. He returned from Guernsey to Paris 
on 5th September 1870, and six months after 
was chosen to represent the Seine, but soon 
resigned. He stayed through the Commune ; 
and then, departing for Brussels, protested pub- 
licly against the action of the Belgian govern- 
ment m respect of the beaten Communists, in 
consequence of which lie was again expelled the 
kingdom. Again he stood for Paris, but was 
defeated. In 1872 he published V Annie Terrible , 
a series of pictures of the war; in 1874 his 
last romance m prose, the much-debated Quatre • 
Vingt - Treize ; in 1875-76 a collection of his 
speeches and addresses. In 1876 he was made 
a senator, and published the second part of 
the Ligende. L'Histoire d'un Crime (1877) has 
been described as * the apotheosis of the Special 
Correspondent/ and UArt d’ttre Grand - Tire 
(1877) contains much charming verse. The 
years 1878-79 enriched us with Le Pape— a piece 
humanitarian, anti-clerical, and above all the- 
atrical — and La Pitii Supreme , the effect of which 
is much the same, and which— like L'Ane (1880), 
and a great deal of Les Quatre Vents de V Esprit 
(1881), and Torquemada (1882)— is merely Hugo 
in decay. His masteiy of words remains in- 
variable; too frequently he produces antithesis 
under the delusion that he is expressing ideas, 
he mistakes preposterousness for grandeur ; he 
is utterly w&ntiug in humour. But genius is 
always genius, and the final impression is one 
of unsurpassed accomplishment and abounding 
mental and emotional activity. The range and 
the capacity of his genius in rhythm and rhyme 
are unparalleled in the literature of France. He 
died in Paris. 22d May 1885. See the Edition 
definitive (1906 et teq.); his Correspondance , 1815- 
8$ (1896-08 ; trails. 1896, &c.); his wife’s Victor 
Hugo raconti par vn Tbnoin de sa Vie (1863); 
Swinburne's Study (1886); other works by Barton 
(1881), Paul deSai»it-Vicfcor(188J>), Asseline(1885), 
Bire (1883-94), Manuals (1888), Dupuy (2d ed. 


1890), Nichol (1893), Stapfor (1901), B6cli6 (1912), 
Davidson (1912), Duclaux (1921). 

Hull, Edward, LL.D. (1829-1917), geologist, 
was bom at Antrim, and from 1869 to 1890 was 
director of the geological survey of Ireland. 

Hull, William (1758-1825), American general, 
born at Derby, Conn., fought in the war of in- 
dependence, and was governor of Michigan terri- 
tory 1805-12. In the war with Bnt&in (1812) he 
was sent with 1500 men to defend Detroit, was 
compelled to surrender, and was aftei wards 
court-martial led for cowardice and sentenced to 
be shot — a sentence not carried out. — His 
nephew, Isaac Hull (1778-1843), naval officer, 
born at Derby, Conn., had commanded a ship in 
the West Indian trade, when in 1798 he entered 
the American navy. He was appointed to the 
Constitution frigate, which he commanded from 
1806, and on August 19, 1812, he captured the 
British frigate Guemere. Hull received swords 
of honour and the freedom of several cities. He 
afterwards commanded Mediterranean and Pacific 
squadrons. See Life by Wilson (1889). 

Hullah, John Pyke, the pioneer of music for 
the people, wis born at Worcester, 27th June 
1812. In 1836 he composed The Village Coimettes 
to Charles Dickens’s librettos; in 1841 began 
popular singing-classes in Exeter Hall ; and in 
1872-82 was musical inspector of training-schools. 
Hullah opposed the ‘Tonic Sol-fa’ method. 
Among his works are a History of Modern Music 
(1862) and The Third Period of Musical History 
(1865) Of his songs, ‘The Three Fishers’ and 
' The Storm ’ attained wide popularity. He died 
21st February 1884. See Life by his wife (1886). 

Hulse, John (1708-90), born at Middlewich, 
studied at St John’s, Cambridge, took orders, 
and founded the Hulsean divinity lectures. 

Humbert I. (Umberto), king of Italy, was born 
at Turin, 14th March 1844, married in 1868 his 
cousin Margherita of Savoy, m 1878 succeeded his 
father, Victor Emmanuel, was assassinated at 
Monza 29tli July 1900, and was succeeded by his 
only son, Victor Emmanuel, boin 11th Novem- 
ber* 1869. 

Humbert, Jean Joseph (1755-1823), French 
general, onginally a dealer in rabbit-skins, com- 
manded the expedition to Ireland in 1798. Born 
at Bouvray in Lorraine, he died at New Orleans. 

Humboldt, Friedrich Heinrich Alexander, 
Baron von, naturalist, was born at Berlin, 14th 
September 1709, son of the king of Prussia’s 
chamberlain. Ho studied at Frankfort-on-the 
Oiler, Berlin, and Gottingen, and wrote a book 
on the basalts of the Rhine. In 1791 he studied 
under Werner in the Mining Academy at Frei- 
berg, and published Flora Subterranea Fribci - 
gensis (1793). He now held a post in the mining 
department in Upper Franconia, and produced a 
work on muscular irritability (1799). The desire 
of visiting tropical countries led him to resign his 
office, and after some stay in Pans he sailed with 
Aim6 Bonpland in 1799 from Corunna for South 
America In five years they explored a vast 
extent of previously almost unknown territory in 
Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Cuba, and 
Mexico. At Paris he made, with Gay-Lussac, 
experiments on the chemical constitution of the 
atmosphere ; and in 1807,after a visit to Italy, he 
came back to Paris with Prince Wilhelm of Prussia 
on a political mission. He remained In France 
for the publication of his travels till 1827, when 
he returned to Berlin, and there, in 1827-28, hr 
gave lectures. In 1829, at the Invitation of the 
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Kmi>eror Nicholas, he travelled through Central 
Asia to explore the Ural and Altai Mountains, 
Dzungaria, and the Caspian, along with Ehren- 
berg and Rose. Their examination of the strata 
which produce gold and platinum, magnetic ob- 
servations, and geological and botanical collec- 
tions are described in a work by Rose (1887-42) 
and in Humboldt’s Asie Centrale (1843). The 
changes of the year 1880 led to his employment in 
political services ; and during the ensuing twelve 
years he was frequently in Paris, where ne pub- 
lished his Giographie du Nouveau Continent (1835- 
88). He spent the later years of his life at Berlin, 
occupying a high position at the Prussian court. 
Cosmos (1845-62), one of the greatest scientific 
works ever published, exhibits many of the prin- 
cipal facts of the physical scieuces and their re- 
lations to each other, and contained the substance 
of his Berlin lectures, partly anticipated by Ins 
early Ansichten der Natur (1808). Humboldt died 
May 6, 1859. In the editing and preparing of the 
great work of the American journey lie had the 
assistance of many of the most eminent scientists 
of the time. There is but one complete edition 
of the opus magnum (1807-17), in 30 vols. (20 
folio and 10 quarto), Voyages aux Regions Equi- 
noxiales du Nouveau Continent. He also published 
many minor works on the geography, geology, 
physics, botany, and zoology of the regions 
visited. See the great Life of hnn, edited by 
Bruhns (1872 ; Eng. trans. 1873) ; Lord Hough- 
ton’s Monographs (1873); and his own corre- 
spondence with Varnhagen (1860), Von Raumer 
(1869), Goethe (1876), his Drotner Wilhelm (1880), 
and Arago (1907). [Hoom'bollt.] 

Humboldt, Karl Wilhelm von, elder brother 
of the preceding, was born at Potsdam, 22d June 
1767. After travelling in Germany, France, and 
Switzerland, he became a diplomat, but showed 
little inclination for official employment. In 
1791 he married, and for some years lived in 
retirement, associating with Schiller and devot- 
ing himself to literature. In 1801 Humboldt 
became Prussian minister at Rome, and was a 
most generous patron of young artists and men 
of science. He returned to Prussia (1808) to fill 
next year the post of first minister of Public 
Instruction. The Berlin University owed its 
existence to him. In 1810 he went to Vienna as 
minister-plenipotentiary, and from this time took 
part in all important Pmssian political affairs. 
After 1819 he lived mostly at his country house, 
Schloss Tegel, where he died 8th April 1885. His 
GesamnelU Schriften were issued: 1908 et seq. 
Humboldt was the first to study Basque scienti- 
fically ; he also worked much on the languages of 
the East and of the South Sea Islands — one of his 
chief books is on the Kawi language in Java (1836- 
40). Seq Life by Haym (1856); his correspond- 
ence with Schiller (1880), Goethe (1876), Kdrner 
(1879), Schlegel (1908), and his brother (1880); 
also a book (trans. 1897) on lus daughter Gabriele 
(1791-1887), who married the Prussian statesman, 
Heinrich, Freiherr von Billow (1792-1846). 

Hume, Alexander Hamilton (1797-1873), born 
at Paramatta, New South Wales, m 1824 explored 
from Sydney to Port Phillip. 

Hume, David (c. 1560-1680), of Godscroft, Ber- 
wickshire, wrote The Origin and Descent of the 
Family of Douglas (c. 1683; extended 1644), Ac. 

Hume, David, philosopher and historian, was 
born at Edinburgh, 26tn April 1711 (o.s.). He 
was bred for the law, but it was not a pursuit to 
his liking ; and mercantile life in Bristol proved 
even less congenial. So in 1784 he went to 


France to devote himself wholly to study, and 
in 1789 published the first and second books of 
his Treatise on Human Nature— -the germ of 
his philosophy, and still perhaps the best expo- 
sition of it. Although this book 'fell dead-born 
from the press,’ ultimately it gave the original im- 
pulse both to the Scottish philosophy and to Kant. 
In 1741 and 1742 Hume published two elegantly 
written volumes of Essays Moral and Political. 
He was for a time the companion of an insane 
nobleman. In 1747, as secretary, he accompanied 
General St Clair in the expedition to the coast of 
France and the attack on Port L’Orient. Next 
year he attended him on a mission to Vienna 
and Turin, and as he travelled he took notes of 
his impressions of Holland, Germany, and Italy. 
In 1751 he published his Inquiry into the Prin- 
ciples of Morals, one of the clearest expositions 
of the utilitarian system. At the same time 
he intended to publish his Dialogues concerning 
Natural Religion ; but they were not made public 
until after his death. His Political Discourses 
(1752) made an era in literature, for in this little 
work he announced those principles of political 
economy, comprehending the doctrine of free 
trade, whicli Adam Smith developed. Appointed 
Advocates’ librarian (1752), he formed the design 
of writing the history of England. In 1754 lie 
issued vol. i. of History of the Stuarts, in vol. ii. 
going down to the Revolution. He completed 
the work from the Roman period downwards m 
1761. Meanwhile he published Four Dissertations : 
the Natural History of Religion ; of the Passions ; 
of Tragedy; of the Standard of Taste (17 57). Two 
other dissertations were cancelled by him after 
they were printed— On Suicide and The Immor- 
tality of the Soul — but subsequently appeared in 
his works In 1768 he went to France as secre- 
tary to Loul Hertford’" embassy ; here he found 
fame at last, and bdcame familiar with Turgot, 
D’Alembert, Diderot, Buffon, Rousseau, and the 
rest. In 1767 he was made Under-secretary of 
State for the Home Department, but returned 
finally to Edinburgh in 1769. His health gave 
way m 1774, and he died 25tli August 1776. Hume 
is the outcome of the empirical philosophy of 
Locke. His philosophical writings do not form a 
system, but aiscuss many of the salient ideas of 
philosophy, mainly in a sceptical or destructive 
mauuei. Ideas are but weakened copies of 'im- 
pressions’ of the senses; mind is a succession of 
isolated impressions and ideas ; the idea of cause 
depends on the habit of mind which expects the 
event that usually follows on another, and there 
is no necessary connection between cause and 
effect. Hume's History, which gave him a high 
rank among lustonans, was not too impartial. 
New editions, with or without the continuation 


by Smollett, still appear; Dr Brewers Students 
Hume (1858) is a recognised text-book. The chief 
edition of Hume’s works isbyT. H. Green andT.H. 
Grose (1 87 4), wi th an exhaustive analysis of Hume’s 
philosophy See Life by Hill Burton (1846); Birk- 
beck Hill’s edition of lus letters to Wm. Strahan 
; ‘noiiograplis by Huxley (1879), Knight 
(1886), Calderwood (1898), Thomsen (Berl. 1912) ; 
and Seth’s English Philosophers (1912). 


Hume, Fergus, author of The Mystery of a 
Hansom Cab (1887), The Carbuncle Clue (1896), Ac., 
waa boru in England In 1859, but brought up at 
Dunedin, and called to the New Zealand bar. 
He returned to England in 1888. 


Hume, Joseph, politician, born at Montrose, 
22d January 1777, studied medicino at Edin- 
burgh, and in 1797 became assistant-surgeon 
under the East India Company. He acquired 
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several native languages, and in the Mahratta 
w\u (1803-7) filled important offices. On the 
conclusion of peace he returned to England 
(1808), his fbrttine made. A political philosopher 
of the school of James Mill and Bentham, he sat 
in parliament for Weymouth, Aberdeen, Middle- 
sex, Kilkenny, and Montrose (1842), and died 
30th February 1865. He zealously advocated 
savings-banks, freedom of trade with India, 
abolition of flogging in the army, of naval im- 
pressment, and of imprisonment for del)t, re- 
peal of the act prohibiting export of machinery, 
and of that preventing workmen from going 
abroad, redaction of election expenses, abroga- 
tion of duties on paper, and other reforms then 
accounted radical. He it was who denounced 
the Orange lodges' design to make the Duke 
of Cumberland king on the decease of William IV. 


Hums, Sir Patrick (1641-1724), statesman and 
covenanter, Lord Chancellor of Scotland, in 1600 
was created Lord Polwarth, and In 1607 Earl of 
Marchmont. See Bailue (Lady Grizel), and 
Miss Warrender’s Marchmont (1894). 

Hummel, Johann Nepomuk (1778-1837), pian- 
ist and composer, was born at Presburg, and, 
after a seven years’ concert tour in Germany, 
Denmaik, England, aud Holland, returned to 
Vienna. In 1803-11 he was musical director to 
Prince Esterhazy ; and in 1816 took a similar post 
at Stuttgart, but moved in 1820 to Weimar. 

Humperdinck, Engelbert, composer, born 
1st September 1854, at Siegburg near Bonn, 
studied music at Cologne, Frankfort, Munich, 
and Berlin, and travelled in France, Spam, and 
Italy. He taught at Barcelona, Cologne, Frank- 
fort, and Berlin, and became famous as the com- 
poser of the musical fairy play, Hansel und Girtel 
(1893), which was phenomenally successful. 
Schneevrittchen , Komgskmder (opera, 1910), The 
Miracle (pantomime, 1912), Die Marketenderin 
(opera, 1914), followed. He died 27th Sept. 1921. 

Humphrey, Duke, See Gloucester. 

Humphreys, Henry Noel (1810-79), born at 
Birmingham, wrote on butterflies, coins, &c. 

Hunfalvy, Paul (1810-91), was in 1842-48 a 

S rofessor of Law, took part in the Hunganan 
evolution, but subsequently devoted himself to 
literature as member and librarian of the Academy 
at Pesth. He wiote on the Magyars. 

Fuugerford, Margaret Wolfe, nee Hamilton 
(c. 1855-97), Irish novelist, author from 1877 of 
Phyllis, MoUy Bawn, and over thirty moie works. 
Hunt, Alfred William (1880-96), a Turneresque 
landscape-painter, was bom at Liverpool, and 
educated there and at Corpus Christ! College, 
Oxford, winning the NewdJgate in 1851, and in 
1853 being elected a fellow. 

Hnnt, Henry, ‘Orator Hunt,’ was bom at 
Upavon, Wiltshire, 6th Nov. 1778. He was a 
well-to-do farmer, but in 1800 his hot temper 
embroiled him with Lord BruccL the commandant 
of the Wiltshire yeomanry, which brought him 
six weeks in jail. He came out a hot Radical, 
and spent the rest of his life advocating the re- 
peal of the Corn Laws and parliamentary reform. 
In 1819, on the occasion of the Peterloo massacre, 
he delivered a speech which cost him three years' 
imprisonment; in 1881-83 he sat for Preston. 
He died at Alresford, Hants, 18th Feb. 1835. See 
his memoirs (1820) and Life by Huish (1886). 

Hunt, James Henry Leigh, poet and essayist, 
was bom at Southgate near Edmonton, 19th 
October 1784. His father, Isaac Hunt (1762- 
1809), a Barbadian, being driven by the Revolu- 


tion from Philadelphia to London, gave up law 
for the church, but lapsed into bankruptcy and 
Universalism. Leigh Hunt spent eight years at 
Christ’s Hospital, and left at fifteen as first 
‘ Deputy-Greeter ,’ debarred by a stammer from 
further promotion. He was a clerk first under 
one brother, an attorney, and next for four years 
in the War Office, writing meau while much dra- 
matic criticism ; in 1808 with another brother, 
a printer, he set up the Examiner ; and in 1809 
wedded Marianne Kent (1788-1857). The Exa- 
miner's tone was Radical, and, after several 
government prosecutions in 1818 for a libel on 
the Prince Regent (he had called him a ‘ corpu 
lent Adonis of fifty’), Leigh Hunt was sentenced 
to a fine of £500 and to two years’ imprison- 
ment. In November 1821 with his wife and 
seven children he sailed for Italy, but landed 
at Leghorn only on 1st July. He went on 
Slielley’s invitation to help him and Byron to 
found the quarterly Liberal. Just a week later 
Shelley was drowned ; Leigh Hunt and ‘ my 
noble friend ’ failed somehow to pull together ; 
the Liberal died in its fourth number; and by 
1825 the family was back at Highgate. Thence- 
forth Leigh Hunt’s life was one of ceaseless 
activity and embarrassment, for he 1 never knew 
his multiplication table.’ From 1844, however, 
Sir Percy Shelley allowed him £120 a-year, and 
in 1847 he received a pension of £200. He died 
on a visit to Putney, 28th August 1859. Leigh 
Hunt’s poetry now is little known And yet it 
is better than much of the newer poetic vogues. 
Its charm lies in a prettmess as of childhood ; its 
wit, cleverness, and sparkle have ever a smack of 
precocity. Narrative verse is Ins forte, his foible 
jauntinoAS His translations are among tlm 
choicest of their kind. His essays are always 
worth reading, but only after the Essays of Eh a. 
Leigh Hunt’s writings, indeed, are less memor- 
able than his friendships— with Keats and Shel- 
ley, as also with Lamb, Byron, Moore, Coleridge, 
Dickens, Carlyle, and a whole galaxy of lesser 
luminaries. Our knowledge of them, and especi- 
ally the first two, is largely derived from his. In 
his List of the Writings of Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt 
(1808) Mr Alexander Ireland chronologically ar- 
ranges with notes, &c., seventy-nine works by 
the latter, including Juvenilia (1801), The Feast oj 
the Poets (1814), The Story of Rimini (1816), and 
The Pcdfrey (1842); besides much in prose, as 
Lord Byron and his Contemporaries (1828), Imagi- 
nation and Fancy (1844), Wit and Humour (184b), 
Stories of the Italian Poets (1846), A Jar of Honey 
from Mount Hybla (1848), The Old Court Subuib 
(1855), and Dramatic Essays (1894). See his Auto- 
biography (1850; revised ed. I860) and Correspond- 
ence (1862), short Lives by C. Monkhouse (1893) 
and B. Johnson (1896), Forster’s Dickens, aud 
a study by Barnette Miller (1910). 

Hunt, Thomas Sterry, born at Norwich, 
Conn., 5th September 1826, was chemist and 
mineralogist to the Canadian Geological Survey 
(1847-72), as well as professor of Chemistry at 
Laval University (1856-62) and M'Gill University 
(1862-68), and of Geology In the Massachusetts 
Institute (1872-78). He was made an officer of the 
Legion of Honourin 1867, F.R.& (1859), and LL.D. 
of Cambridge (1881). He died 12th Feb. 1892. 

Hunt, Wjlliam Henry, a creator of the Eng- 
lish school of water-colour painting, waa born in 
London, March 28, 1790, the crippled child of a 
tinplate worker. By Buskin ranked with the 
greatest colourists of the school, he chose very 
simple subjects —»* Peaches and Grapes,’ ‘Old 
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Pollard.* ‘Wild Flowers,* ‘Too Hot,’ ‘Fast 
Asleep, Ac. He died 10th February 1804. 

Hunt, William Holman, painter, was bom in 
London, 2d April 1827. In 1845 he was admitted 
a student of the Royal Academy, and next year 
he exhibited his first picture, ‘Harkl’ followed 
by scenes from Dickens and Scott, and by the 
‘Flight of Madeline and Porphyro’ (1848). He 
shared a studio with D. O. Rossetti, aud the 
pair, along with Millais and a few others, in. 
augurated the ‘Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood,* 
which aimed at detailed and uncompromising 
truth to nature. The first of his Pre-Raphaelite 
works was ‘Rlenzi’ (1849). It was followed by 
* A Converted British Family sheltering a Chris- 
tian Missionary* (1850), ‘Valentine rescuing 
Sylvia* (1851), ‘The Hireling Shepherd* (1852), 
‘Claudio and Isabella * (1858), ‘Strayed Sheep* 
(1868), ami ‘The Light of the WotM' (1864), now 
in Keble College, Oxford. The result of sewnal 
visits to the Bast appeared in ‘The Scapegoat’ 
(1856); ‘The Finding of Christ In the Temple’ 
(I860), now in the Birmingham Art Galleiy; 
‘The Shadow of Death’ (1874), in the Corpora- 
tion Gallery, Manchestei ; and ‘The Triumph of 
the Innocents ’ (1885), to which must be added 
4 Isabella and the Pot of Basil * (1867), ‘ May Day, 
Magdalen Tower’ (1891), not to speak of other 
world-famous pictures. In 1905 lie was nomi- 
nated O.M. See his Pre-Raphaelitism and the 
P.R.B. (1905 ; revised 1914). He died Sept. 7, 1910. 

Hunt, William, born 1842, the son of a clergy- 
man, at Weston-super-Mare, studied at Harrow 
and Trinity, Oxford, withdrew from univeisity 
work and the \ icarage of Congresbury, Somerset, 
to write for the Dictionary of National JUogiaphy 
and the reviews. With Freeman he edited the 
‘ Historic Towns’ series, and lie is a large contri- 
butor to the great Histones of England and of 
the English Church, of which he is editor. 

Hunter, Colin (1841-1904), a painter of fisher- 
folk, was born in Glasgow, bi ought up at Helens- 
burgh, and elected A R.A. m 1884. 

Hunter, Joseph (1783-1861), historian of Hal- 
lamshire, Shakespearean scholar, Ac., born at 
Sheffield, was a Presbyterian minister at Bath 
1809-83, and then entered the Record Office. 

Hunter, William, anatomist and obstetrician, 
was born at Long Calderwood, East Kilbride, 23d 
May 1718. He studied five years at Glasgow 
University with a view to the church, but in 1737 
took up medicine, and, coining up to London from 
Edinburgh in 1741, was trained in auatomy at St 
George’s Hospital and elsewhere. From about 
1748 ne oonfined his practice to midwifery; in 
1764 was appointed jabvsician-extraordinary to 
Queen Charlotte ; In 1767 was elected an F.R S. ; 
and in 1768 became professor of Anatomy to the 
Royal Academy. In 1770 he built a house with 
an amphitheatre for lectures, a dissecting-room, 
a museum, and a cabinet of medals ana coins. 
He died 80th March 1783. His museum was 
bequeathed finally, with an endowment of £8000, 
to Glasgow University. His chief work was on the 
uterus.— His brother, John, physiologist and sur- 
geon, was bom at Long Calderwood, 18th February 
1728 . He became his brother’s assistant in the 
dissecting-room ( 1748 ), studied surgery at Chel- 
sea Hospital and St Bartholomew’s, and in 1754 
entered St George’s Hospital, becoming house- 
surgeon in 1756 and lecturer for his brother in the 
anatomical school. In 1759 his health gave way, 
and in 1760 he entered the army as staff-surgeon 
and served in the expedition to Belleisle and 
Portugal. At the peace in 1768 he started the 
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practice of surgery in London, and devoted much 
time and money to comparative anatomy. In 
1707 he was elected F.R.S., and in 1768 was 
appointed surgeon to St George’s Hospital. In 
1776 he was appointed surgeon-extraordinary to 
the king. In 1785 he built his museum, with 
lecture-rooms, and tried his famous operation for 
the cure of aneurism. In 1786 he was appointed 
deputy-surgeon-general to the army. He died 
16th October 1793, and was buried in the church 
of St-Martin’sin- the- Fields, whence, thanks to 
Frank Buckland, his remains were translated in 
March 1859 to Westminster Abbey. Hunter’s 
collection, containing 10,568 specimens, was 
purchased by government in 1795 for £15,000, 
and presented to the Royal College of Sur- 
geons. He married in 1771 Anne BTome (1742- 
1821), author of ‘My mother bids me bind my 
hair’ and other songs set to music by Haydn. 
Besides numerous papers in the Transactions , he 
published books on the human teeth (1771-78), on 
venereal disease (1786), and A Treatise on the Blood 
and Gunshot IVou nds (1794). See the edition of his 
works by Palmer (1835), with prefixed Life by 
Otloy, Dr Mather's Two Great Scotsmen (1894), and 
S. Paget’s Life of John Hunter (1897). 

Hunter, Sir William Wilson, statistical, 
born in Glasgow 1840, studied there, at Pans, 
and Bonn, and in 1862 entered the civil ser- 
vice of India. His post as superintendent of 
public instruction in Orissa (1806-69) gave him 
the opportunity to write the Annals of Rural 
Jiengid (1808) and A Comparative Dictionary of the 
Non- Aryan languages of India (1868). Then, 
after being secretary to the Bengal government 
and the government of India, he in 1871 became 
director-general of the statistical department of 
India ; the Indian census of 1872 was his first 
work. In 1887 he rat’ -ed and returned home. 
Among his works are Imperial Gaeetteer of India 
(9 vols. 1881 ; 14 \ols. 1886-88), Orma(1872), Lord 
Mayo (1875), vfssam (1880), Indian Mussulmans 
(1871; 3d ed. 1876), The Indian Empire: its 
People , History, and Products (1882 ; newed. 1895), 
The Old Missionary (1895), a pathetic romance, a 
Life of Bryan Hodgson (1896), and a History of 
British India (vols. H-vii. 1899-1900). C.S.I. from 
1878, ill 1887 he was knighted. In 1890-95 he 
edited the Rulers of India, contributing a Life of 
Dalhousie. He died 7th February 1900. See his 
Life by Skune (1901). 


Huntingdon, Selina, Countess of, daughter 
of Earl Feirers, was born in 1707, married 
the Earl of Huntingdon in 1728, and became 
a widow in 1740. Joining the Methodists in 
1789, she made Whitefleld (q.v.) her chaplain in 
1748 and assumed a leadership among his fol- 
lowers, who became known as ‘ The Countess of 
Huntingdon’s Connection.* For the education of 
ministers she established in 1768 a college at 
Trevecca in Brecknockshire (removed in 1792 to 
Cheshunt, Herts), and built or bought numerous 
chapels, the principal one at Bath. She died in 
London, June 17, F791, bequeathing to four per- 
sons her sixty* four chapels, most of which became 
identical with the Congregational churches. See 
Life (1840) and a monograph by Sarah lyfcler(1907). 

H unting ton, Daniel (1816-1907), historical 
and religious and portrait pai uter, was born in 
New York, and first visited Italy in 1839. 

Huntington, William (S.S.,i.e. ‘Si uner Saved ;* 
1745-1813), tramp, coallieaver, preaoher, prophet, 
Ac., was iorn at Four Wants near Cranbrook* 
•nil < 11 *. 1 of. TnnhrhiffA Wells. 


Huntly. See Gordon. 
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Hunyady Janos. John Corvinus Hunyady, 
one of the greatest war-captains of his age, ap- 
parently a Wallach by birth, was knighted and 
in 1409 presented by the Emperor Sigisinund with 
the Castle of Hunyad in Transylvania. His life 
was one unbroken crusade against the Turks, its 
chief events his expulsion of them from Tran- 
sylvania in 1442 ; his brilliant campaign south of 
toe Danube in 1443 ; his defeats at Varna and 
Kossovo, 1444-48 ; and his glorious storming of 
Belgrade (1450). Shortly afterwards (11th August) 
Hunyady died of dysentery. During the minority 
of Ladislaus V. lie acted as governor of the king- 
dom (1445-53). Hunyady left two sons, Ladislaus 
and Matthias; the former was beheaded on a 
charge of conspiracy by Ladislaus V. ; the latter 
succeeded to the crown of Hungary. 

Hurd, Richard, prelate and writer, named the 
‘Beauty of Holiness’ on account of his comeli- 
ness and piety, was born at Congreve, Stafford- 
shire, January 13, 1720, and became a fellow of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, in 1742. In 1750 
he became a Whitehall preacher, in 1774 Bishop of 
Lichfield and Coventry, and in 1781 of Worcester. 
He died May 28, 1808. Among his works are 
Commentary on Hoi ace’s Ars Poetica (1749); Dis- 
sertations on Poetry (1755-57) ; Dialogues on Sin- 
cerity i, &c. (1759), his most popular book ; Letters 
on Chivalry and Romance. (1702); Dialogues on 
Foreign Travel (1704); and An Introduction to the 
Prophecies (1772). See Hurd’s Works (8 vols. 181 1) 
and Memoir by Kilvert (1800). 

Hurtado, Luis (c. 1530-98), Spanish poet, 
romancer, and playwright, was born at Toledo. 

Husklsson, William, bom at Birts Morton 
Court, Worcestershire, 11th March 1770, in 1783-92 
was in Pans, in 1795 was appointed Under-secre- 
tary m the Colonial Department. Next year he' 
entered parliament for Morpeth as a supporter of 
Pitt. Returned for Liskeard in 1804, he became 
Secretary of the Treasury ; and held the same 
office under the Duke of Portland (1807-91. In 
1814 he became Commissioner of the Woods and 
Forests, in 1823 President of the Board of Trade 
and treasurer of the navy, and in 1827 Colonial 
Secretary. But he resigned office finally in 1828. 
He obtained the removal of restrictions on the 
trade of the colonies with foreign countries, the 
removal or reduction of many import duties, and 
relaxation of the navigation laws, and was an 
active pioneer of free trade. He received fatal 
injuries at the opening of the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway, 15th September 1830. See Life 
prefixed to his Speeches (3 vols. 1831). 

Hus8, or Hus, John, Bohemian reformer, was 
bom about 1309, the son of a Bohemian peasant, 
at Husinetz (of which Hus is a contraction) near 
Prachatitz. In 1398, two years after taking his 
master’s degree at Prague, he began to lecture 
there on theology. He had come under the 
influence of Wyclifs writings, probably through 
Anne of Bohemia’s retinue. In 1402 he was ap- 
pointed rector of the university, and began to 
prejchftfc the Bethlehem chapel ; in 1408 he was 
forbidden to exercise priestly functions within 
the diocese. In 1409 Huss was re-elected rector, 
but the archbishop commissioned an inquisitor 
to investigate the charges of heretical teaching 
against him. And in connection with this in 
December Pope Alexander T. promulgated a bull 
condemning wyclifs teaching, ordered all his writ- 
ings to be publicly burned, and forbade preaching 
in any except collegiate, parish, and monastery 
churches. As Huss continued preaching, he 


was in July excommunicated. Popular riots 
followed, and Huss, backed by the people, still 
maintained his position ; nor did he yield even 
after the city was laid under papal interdict in 
1411. But by 1418 matters had greatly changed, 
Huss having spoken out yet more boldly against 
the church ; hence Rome of his more influential 
supporters, including the university, had fallen 
away from him, and on the advice of King Wen- 
ceslaus of Bohemia he left Prague. He found 
refuge at the castles of his supporters, for nearly 
the whole of the nobles were with him. This 
enforced leisure he employed chiefly in the com- 
position of his principal work, De Ecclesia, which, 
like many of Hugs’s minor writings, contains 
numerous passages taken almost verbatim from 
Wyclif. About this time a general council was 
summoned to meet at Constance, and Huss was 
called upon to present himself before it. Pro- 
vided with a ‘safe conduct’ from the Emperor 
Sigisinund, he reached Constance on 3d Novem- 
ber 1414. Three weeks later he was seized and 
thrown into prison. No precise charge had been 
lodged against him ; but he had resumed preach- 
ing in Constance. An ill augury for Huss was 
the condemnation of Wyclif’s writings by the 
council m May 1415. His own tnal began on 5th 
June following; but he was not permitted to 
speak freely in his own defence, nor allowed to 
have a defender. Called upon to recant uncon- 
ditionally, and to pledge himself not to teach the 
doctrines that were put In accusation against him, 
Huss categorically refused, and was burned on 
0th July. The rage of his followers in Bohemia 
led to the bloody Hussite wars, in which the two 
parties of Hussites under such leaders as Ziska 
and Podiebrad more than held their own in many 
battles with all the forces of the empire. They 
were not reduced till about the middle of the 
century. See his Opera Omnia (Prague, 1908 et 
seq .) ; Letters (Workman and Pope, 1904); books 
by Lutzow (trans. 1909, 1914), Schaff(1915). 

Hutcheson, Francis, philosopher, son of an 
Armagh Presbyterian minister, was born 8th 
August 1694. He studied for the church at 
Glasgow 1710-16, but then started a successful 
private academy in Dublin. His Inquiry into the 
Original of our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue, &c. 
(1720), attracted much notice ; it was followed 
by his Essay on the Passions (1728). In 1729 he 
was appointed professor of Moral Philosophy at 
Glasgow, where lie died in 1746. His largest work 
is A System of Moral Philosophy ( with a Life, 17551. 
Hutcheson was a pioneer of the ‘ Scottish School* 
in metaphysics ; his ethical system is a develop- 
ment of Shaftesbury’s. See Fowler’s Shaftesbury 
and Hutcheson (1882), and a monograph on his 
life and teaching by W. R. Scott (1900). 

Hutolilns, John (1098-1778), the historian of 
Dorset, where he was born and for fifty years 
was a clergyman. His History (2 vols. 1774) has 
reached a 3d edition (4 vols. 1801~78)i 

Hutchinson, Anne (o. 1590-1048), religious en- 
thusiast, was the daughter of a Lincolnshireclergy- 
man called Marburv. About 1612 she married a 
Mr Hutchinson, ana In 1034 they emigrated from 
Lincolnshire to Boston, Mass., where sne lectured 
and denounced the Massachusetts clergy as being 
‘under the covenant of works, not of grace. 1 
Tried for heresy and sedition, and banished, she, 
with some friends, acquired territory from th* 
Narragansett Indians or Rhode Island, and set up 
a democracy (1688). After her husband's deatn 
(1642) she removed to a new settlement in what is 
now New York state, where she and her family of 
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fifteen persons were, all but one son, murdered 
by the Indians. 

Hutohlnson, Colonel John, the type of the 
Puritan gentleman, was baptised at Notting- 
ham, 18th September 1615. fie studied at Peter- 
house, Cambridge, and Lincoln's Inn, and married 
in 1688 Lucy, daughter of Sir Allen Apsley. 
He retired to Owthorpe, his Nottinghamshire 
seat, and his meditations on the theology and 
politics of the time led him at last to side 
with the parliament. He became governor of 
Nottingham, and successfully held the town in 
1648-45. Returned in 1046 to parliament for Not- 
tingham, he was one of King Charles's judges, 
ana signed the warrant for his execution. Ho 
sat in the first council of state, but, alarmed at 
the ambitious schemes of Cromwell, ceased to 
take part in politics At the Restoration he was 
included m the Act of Amnesty, but later was 
imprisoned in the Tower ami at Sandown Castle 
on a groundless suspicion of treasonable con- 
spiracy, and died 11th September 1604. The 
Afemoirs, written by his widow for her children, 
and first published in 1800 (best edition by C. H 
Firth, 1885), revealed a delightful picture of a grave 
and courteous gentleman, beautiful and accom- 
plished, tender to his family and the poor, feai less, 
frank, and honest, intense m devotion, yet wholly 
free from austerity and fanaticism. 

Hutchinson, John (1674-1737), theological 
writer, born at Speiinithoriie, Yoikslure, was 
steward to the Duke of .Somerset, but left his 
service to devote himself to religiohs studies, the 
duke procuring him a government sinecme of 
£200a-year. In 1724 he published -Moses’ Principal, 
defending the Mosaic cosmogony and assailing 
Newton’s theory of gravitation. His Thoughts 
concerning Religion affirm the ‘ Hutchmsoniaii ’ 
heresy that the Scriptures contain the elements 
not only of true religion, but of all rational philo- 
sophy ; the ‘original Hebrew ’ had to be strangely 
twisted to justify tins theory. See Life by Speai - 
man in Hutchinson’s Works (13 vols. 1748-65). 

Hutohlnson, Thomas Joseph (1820 - 85), an 
Irishman, from 1855 a consul in South America, 
who wrote on the Niger, Peru, Brittany, &c. 

Hutchinson, William (1732-1814), a Barnard 
Castle solicitor, author of the History of the County 
of Durham (1785), History of Cimberland(17\)4), Ac 

Hutohison, John, sculptor, was born at Edin- 
burgh, 1st June 1832, and was made A.R.S.A. in 
1862, R.S.A. in 1S67. He died 23d May 1910. 

Huth, Henry (1815-78), a great London book- 
collector, of German origin. [Hoot. ] 

Hutten, Philip von (c. 1498-1546), adventuier, a 
cousin of Ulrich vou Hutten. In 1528 Chai les V. 
granted Venezuela to the Welsers, rich Augsburg 
merchants : Hutten sailed with one of their com- 
panies, and after various journey ings (1536-38) 
set out in 1541 in search of the Golden City. 
After several years of wandering, harassed by the 
natives, he and his followers were routed in an 
attack on a large Indian city. Severely wounded, 
he was conveyed back to Coro, and beheaded by 
a usurping viceroy. He left a narrative of his 
joumeyings, published as Zeitung aus Indien 
(1765> See also Von Langegg’s El Dorado (1888). 

Hutten, Ulrich von, born 21st April 1488 at 
the castle of Steckelberg, was sent In 1499 to the 
neighbouring Benedictine inonasjary of Fulda, but 
his imperious temper drove him to fiee from it 
(1504). He visited various universities, and then 
in 1512 passed into Italy. Returning to Germany 
in 1617, and crowned poet • laureate by the 


Emperor Maximilian, he entered the service of 
Albert, Archbishop of Mainz, and shared in 
the famous satires against tne ignorance of 
the monks, the Epistolas Obscurorum Vironm. 
Eager to see Germany free from foreign and 
priestly domination, he in 1519 took part, along 
with Franz von Sickingen, in the campaign or 
the Swabian League against Ulrich of Wtirttem- 
berg. He espoused Luther's cause with his 
customary impetuosity and vehemence. A set of 
dialogues (1520) containing a formal manifesto 
against Rome moved the pope to have him 
dismissed from the archbishop's service. He 
found shelter in Sickingen 's castle of Ebernburg 
in the Palatinate, whence he discharged a shower 
of invectives, denunciations, and satires on the 
papal party, ami wrote rousing appeals to the 
German emperor, nobles, and people. His earliest 
work in German, Avfwccker der teutschen Nation 
(1520), is a keen satiric poem. Driven to flee to 
Basel m 1522, he was coldly treated by Erasmus, 
and irritated into a bitter epistolary quarrel ; and 
finally found a restmg-place through Zwingli’s 
help on the island of Ufnau in the Lake of 
Zurich. Theie he died m August or September 
1523 See Ins Open t Omnia (ed. Booking, 1859-62), 
and Li\es and other woiks by Strauss (4th ed. 
1878; trails 1874), Reiehenbach (2d ed. 1888), 
Lange (1888), Schott(1890), and Szamat61ski(1891) 

Hutter, Leonhard (1563-1616), a champion of 
Lutheran orthodoxy, taught theology at Witten- 
berg fiom 1596. His Compendium (1610) and 
Concoidia concors(]bl4) weie long standard works. 
Haso (q.v.) adopted Hutter’s name. 

Hutton, Charles, LL.D. (1737-1823), born at 
Newcastle, was a teacher there 1755-73, wiote on 
arithmetic (1764), mensuration (1771), and bridges 
(1772), and was piofessor of Mathematics at Wool- 
wich Academy 1773-) c '07. An F.R.S., he calcu- 
lated the density of Lie earth from Maskelyne’s 
observations on Schiehallion. He published Rec- 
icotions in Mathematics (1803), Ac. 

Hutton, James (1726-97), a founder of geology, 
born at Edinburgh, studied medicine there, m 
Paris, and at Leyden. In 1754 he devoted him- 
self in Berwickshiie agriculture and chemistry, 
which led him to mineralogy and geology; in 1768 
he lemoved to Edinburgh. The Huttomau theory, 
emphasising the igneous origin of many rocks ami 
depiecating the assumption of other causes than 
those wo see still at work, was expounded before 
the Royal Societ> of Edinburgh in A Theory of 
Rain (1784) and A Theory of the Earth (1785 ; 
vols. i ,11.1795; vol. id. 1899). He also wrote Naiu- 
ial Philosophy (1792), Nature of Coal (1777), Ac. 

Hutton, Richvrd Hoit (1826-97), editor from 
I860 of the Spectator , was born m Leeds, the son 
and grandson of Unitarian ministers, and was 
educated in London and Manchester. He wrote 
Studies in Parliament (1866); Essays, Theological 
and Literal^ (1871); Modem Guides of English 
Thought (1887), Ac. 

Hutton, William (1728-1815), a Birmingham 
bookseller, born at Derby, author of histories of 
Birmingham and Derby, Ac. See his Autobiog- 
raphy (1816). — His only daughter, Catherine 
(175(^-1846), wrote novels, Ac. 

Huxley, Thomas Henry, biologist, bom at 
Ealing, Middlesex, 4th May 1825, studied medicine 
at Charing Cross Hospital, and in 1846-50, as 
assistant-surgeon of Il.M.S. Rattlesnake, survey, 
ing the passage between the Barrier Reef and 
the Australian coast, collected marine animals, 
and made them the subjects of scientific papers 
for the Itoval and Linnean Societies— notably one 
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on the Medusa . An F.R.S. since 1851, he in 1858 
wrote his memoir on the morphology of the 
Cephslous Molluscs. Ill 1854 he was appointed 
professor of Natural History, including Paleon- 
tology, in the Royal School of Mines, a post lie 
held, with a curatorship in the Museum of Practi- 
cal Geology, till 1885. In 1854 he wrote on the 
anatomy of the Brachiopoda. In 1850 he accom- 
panied Tyndall to the Alps, and was lomt-author 
of Observations on Glaciers (1857). In 1859 his 
Oceanic Hydrozoa was published by the Ray 
Society. His main work was vertebrate mor- 
phology and palaeontology, with occasional ex- 
cursions into ethnology; but he produced also 
papers on the Aphis (1858), the Pyrosom a (I860), 
a manual of the Invertebrate (1877), and a work 
on Crayfishes (18781. In vertebrate morphology 
there were the Theory of the Vertebrate Skull 
(1858), Man's Place tti Nature (1808), the article 
* Amphibia’ in Knc. Br itan n ica (1875), Lectures on 
Comparative Anatomy (1804), and An Inti'oduction 
to the Classification of Animals (1809). In palieon- 
tology there were memoirs on Pterygotns (1858) 
and Belemnites (1864), Fossil Fishes (1802), the 
Neanderthal Skull (1804), Reptilian Remains from 
India (1864), and Evidences of Affinity between 
Reptiles and Birds (1869-70). There were separate 
works on Elementary Physiology (1800), Physio- 
graphy (1877), Hume (1879), and Science and Culture 
(1881). Lay Sermons appeared m 1870 ; Essays 
on Controverted Questions in 1892 ; and Collected 
Essays were republished, with an autobiogra- 
phical article (9 vote. 1893-95) Huxley gieatly 
interested himself in educational questions, 
strongly advocated Darwin’s views and evolu- 
tionist doctrines, and in the magazines and else- 
where dealt in a trenchant manner with what he 
regarded as the obscurantist views of orthodox 
theologians and biblical students. He held ex- 
aininerships and professorships m the University 
of London, the Royal Institution, and the Royal 
College of Suigeons and was connected with 
many learned societies. A member ol the Pi ivy 
Council from 1892, lie died at Eastbourne, 
29th June 1895. His Scientific A/ menu weie 
edited by Sir Michael Foster and Prof. Ray Lan- 
kester (5 vols. 1898-1903). See Life (1900) by 
his son Leonard Huxlf.y (b. 1860), editor of 
the Cornhill Magazine , who wrote a Life of 
Sir Thomas Hooker (1918).— Julian Sokell 
Huxley (Leonard’s eldest son), bom 1887, 
well known as a biologist, has written Essays 
of a Biologist (1923), Animal Biology (1927 ; with 
J. B. 8. Haldane) ; his brother Aldous Leonard 
Huxley (h. 1894) is a gifted poet 
Huygens, Christiaan (1629-93), physicist, 
born at the Hague, was the second son of the 
poet Con8tantyn Huygens (1596-1687), who was 
secretary to the Prince of Orange. Huygens 
studied at Leyden and Breda. His mathematical 
Theoremata was published in 1651. Next he 
made the pendulum-clock on Galileo’s suggestion, 
and expounded it in Horologium Oscillatorium 
(1673). He also developed Galileo's doctrine of 
accelerated motion under the action ot gravity. 
In 1665 he discovered the ring and fourth satellite 
of Saturn, described in Systema Saturnium (1659), 
along with the Micrometer. In 1000 he visited 
England, where he was admitted an F.R.S. He 
discovered the laws of collision of elastic bodies at 
the same time as Wallis and Wren, and improved 
the air-pump. In optics he first propounded the 
undulatory theory of Light, and he is the dis- 
coverer of Polarisation. The ‘principle of Huy- 
gens ' is a part of the wave-theory. In 1666-81 he 
lived it) Paris, a member of the Royal Academy 


of Sciences Then as a Protestant he felt It 
prudent to return to the Hague. See his LKuvrte 
Computes (1888 et seq.), and Silvanus Thompson’s 
trans. of his Treatise on Light (1912). 

Huysmans, Jacob (e. 1686-96), portrait-painter, 
born at Antwerp, came to London about 1661. 

Huysmans, Joris Karl (1848-1907), a French 
novelist of Dutch origin, was born in Paris, and 
from ultra-realism went over in 1891 to esoteric 
mysticism— hia craze, devil-worship. 

Huysum, Jan van (1682-1749), Dutch painter, 
born at Amsterdam, studied under his father, 
Justus van Huysum (1659-1716), a landscape- 
painter. Jan too painted landscapes, purely con- 
ventional in style. But his fruit and flower pieces 
are distinguished for exquisite finish. — A brother, 
Jacob (1680-1740), also a painter, died in London. 

Hwen-T’slang, or Hiouen-Thsano ( c . 605-664), 
a Buddhist monk of China, born near Honan, in 
029 set out on a pilgrimage to India, travelling 
by way of the Desert of Gobi, Tashkend, Samar- 
cand, Barnian, and Peshawar. He remained in 
India 031 - 44, visiting the sacred places and 
studying the sacred books. His memoirs (648 ; 
French trans. by S. Julien, 1858) are important 
for the histoiy of India and Buddhism. See also 
the Life by his contemporary the Shaman Hwui 
Li (Eng. trans. 1888; new ed 1911). 

Hyaolnthe, PIcre, the former monastic name 
of Charles Loyson (1827-1912), born at Or- 
leans. He became a priest in 1851, ami taught 
philosophy and theology at Avignon and Nantes. 
Entering the order of the Carmelites (1862), he 
became a powerful preacher, ami gathered en- 
thusiastic audiences to the Madeleine and Notre 
Dame in Paris. He denounced abuses in the 
church with great boldness; was excommuni- 
cated (1809); protested against the Infallibility 
Dogma; but, although he attended tho ‘Old 
Catholic’ Congress at Munich, declared his inten- 
tion to remain m the Catholic Church. In 1872 
he man led an American lady. He published 
sermons and lectures, and in 1879 established a 
‘Galilean’ congregation in Pans. 

Hyde. See Clarendon (Karl or). 

Hyder All (1728-82), by his bravery at a siege 
(1749) attracted the notice of the maharajah's 
minister, and soon rose to be all - powerful ; 
after 1759, though calling himself only 4 regent,’ 
he left his master only the title of maharajah. 
He conquered Calicut, Bednor, and Kananur; 
and in 1700 his dominions included more than 
84,000 sq. in. He withheld the customary 
tribute from the Mahrattas, and carried on war 
against them. He waged two wars against tho 
British, in the first of which (1767-69) he was prac- 
tically successful, and dictated peace under the 
walls of Madras. When Hyder was defeated by the 
Mahrattas in 1772 he claimed English support; 
and on this being refused he became the bitter 
enemy of the English. Taking advantage of the 
war between them and the French (1778), he and 
his son, Tippoo Saib, descended into the Carnatic, 
routed the English, and ravaged the country to 
within forty miles of Madras, but were ultimately 
defeated in three battles by Sir Eyre Coote. See 
Bowring’s Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan (1898). 

Hypatia, daughter of Theon, an astronomer 
and mathematician of Alexandria, waa born in 
the later part of Ihe 4th century a.d. Her learn- 
ing, wisdom, and high character made her the 
most influential teacher in Alexandria, and the 
fame of her lectures drew students ffom all parts 
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of the Greek world. Her philosophy was an 
eclectic endeavour to combine Neoplatonism with 
Aristoteliauism ; she also taught astronomy and 
mechanics. She was hacked to death in a riot 
created by the zeal of the bishop Cyril against 
heathen philosophy (416). Kingsley’s romance, 
Hypatia, appeared in 1868. See German mono* 
graphs by Wolff (1879) and Meyer (1886). 

Hypari'daa, or Hypereides, Greek orator of 
the 4th century b c., became a professional advo- 
cate, and earned large sums. From the first he 
opposed the party which advocated peace with 
Philip, and so supported Demosthenes till after 
the death of Philip and during the early poition 
of Alexander’s career. Only when Demosthenes 
endeavoured to follow an impossible via media 
did Hyperides break with him, and head that 
accusation of bribery against Demosthenes which 
not only resulted in his banishment, but com- 
mitted Athens to the fruitless revolt against 
Macedon known as the Lamian war. The leadeis 
of this revolt were Leosthenes and Hyperides ; 
the fonner perished in battle, the latter was put 
to death by Antipater (322 b.c.). Although 
Hyperflies was admired and studied in Roman 
times, it was not until 1847 that we had any 
specimens of his oratory. Between 1847 and 
1356 three English travellers obtained m Egypt 
papyri containing four of lus orations ; other 
hagments were found near the end of the 19th 
century. In his speeches Hyperides is always 
transparent, never monotonous, witty to a degree, 
letlned in his raillery, and delightful in Ins irony. 
Above all. he never in his keenest attacks passes 
the bounds of good taste, as does Demosthenes. 
The best text is that of Blass (3d ed 1894) ; and 
see Hager’s Qucestiones Hyperulea: (1870) 

Hyroanua, John, son of Simon Maccabaeus, 


was Jewish high-priest in 186-106 b.c., «od 
at first tributary to the Syrians; but on the 
death of Antiochus he made himself independent, 
and subdued the Samaritans and Iduineeans. 
concluded an alliance with the Romans, ana 
extended his territories almost to the limits of 
the Davidic monarchy. Hyrcanus was a just and 
enlightened ruler, and tne country was pros- 
perous during his reign. He left five sons, two 
of whom, Aristobulus and Alexander, governed 
with the title of king. — Hyrcanus II., a feeble 
son of Alexander, was, on the death of his fhther 
(78 b.c*.), appointed high-priest by his mother 
Alexandra, who ruled Judaea for the next nine 
years. After her death (69 B.C.) his younger 
brother Aristobulus seized the government, but 
was poisoned (49 b.c.X when Hyrcanus again 
became high-priest. But in 47 Caesar made 
Antiputer of Idumaea procurator of Judaea with 
supreme power ; and a son of Aristobulus, with 
the help of the Parthiaus, invaded the land, 
captured Hyrcanus, cut off his ears, and carried 
him off to Seleucta. But when Herod, son of 
Antipater, came to power, the aged Hyrcanus 
was invited home to Jerusalem, where he lived 
in peace till, suspected of intriguing against 
Herod, lie was put to death in 30 B.c. 

Hyrtl, Joseph (1810-94), Viennese anatomist. 

Hyslop, James, poet, bom at Kirkconnel, Dum- 
friesshire, July 23, 1798, while a shepherd near 
Airdsmoss, Ayrshire, the scene of Richard 
Cameron’s death, wrote a poem, ‘The Cainero- 
man’s Dream’ (1821). He prepared himself by 
private study for teaching, and through the in- 
fluence of Lord Jeffrey was appointed tutor on 
a man-of-war. He died off the Cape Verd Islands. 
4th November 1827. His poems were collected 
by the Rev. P. Mearm *n 1887. 


wEr AM'BLICHTJS, Neoplatonist philosopher, 
JkN was a native of Clialcis, m Coele-Syria, 
'TO' and died about 833 a.d. In his hands 
the Neoplatonist philosophy degenerated 
T into theurgy and demonology. He wrote 
on Pythagoras, mathematics, and philosophy. 

Ib&Xies, Vicente Blasco (1867-1928), Spanish 
novelist, born at Valentia, dealt m realistio 
fashion with provincial life and social revolution. 
Notable works are Blood and Sand (traus. 1913), 
The Colin (traus. 1919), and The Four Horsemen 
of the Apooalypee (traus. 1919). 

Ibn Batata (1304-78), Arab traveller aud 
geographer, was bora at Tangiers, spent thirty 
yean (1326-54) in travel, visiting Mecca, Persia, 
Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, Bokhara, India, China, 
Sumatra, southern Spain, aud Timbuktu ; then 
settled at Fez, and wrote the entertaining history 
of his journeys, published with a French transla- 
tion in 1866-69. 

Ibn Bara. See Aben-Ezra. 

Ibn Khaldun (1832-1406), Arabic historian, 
born at Tunis, wrote a History of the Arabs of 
Spain and Africa, which according to Prof. Flint 
entitles him to rank as the founder of the philo- 
sophy of history ; it has been largely translated 
into French by the Baron de Slane (7 vols. 
1862-68). 

Ibn Sand, Abdul Asia, WahhAbi prince, king 
of Najd and Hrias, reconquered (1901-25) the 
dominions of his forefathers in Arabia. 

Xhrahim Paaha (1789-1848), adoptive son, lie* 


tenant, and (for two months) successor of Mehemet 
Ali (q v.), Viceroy of Egypt. 

Ibsen, Henrik, born at Skien in south 
Norway, 20th March 1828, was a chemist’s as- 
sistant at Grimstad 1842-50. His first drama, 
Caiihna (1850), was a failure ; but after a short 
spell of study at Christiauia, and nearly two 
years of journalism, he became director of Ole 
Bull’s theatre at Bergen, for which he wrote 
live romantic dramas. In 1867 he became direc- 
tor ot the National Theatre in Christiania. His 
next dramas were The Warriors in Hdgdand 
(1858), The Rival Kings (1864X and Love’s Comedy 
(1862). The first two, reproducing the spirit of the 
old sagas, placed Ibsen in the foremost rank of 
Scandinavian dramatists; the last was a pre- 
cursor of his satirical social dramas. In 1862 
the National Theatre went bankrupt ; and Ibsen, 
enraged because Norway held aloof from the 
Danes in their struggle against the Germans, 


forsook his country 1864-92, living in Rome, Dres- 
den, and Munich. 'The Norwegian parliament 
grauted him a pension in 1866. In 1866-67 ap- 
peared tlm lyric dramas Brand and Peer Gynt; 
in 1873 the double drama Emperor and Galilean 
(Julian and Christ; Eng. trans. 1876). There 
followed Pillars of Society (18771 A DolTt House 
0879), Ghosts (1881), An Enemy of the People (1882), 
The Wild Duck (1884), Romenholm Q886), Tm 
L ady from the Sea (1888), Hedda Gaoler (11 


The Master Builder (1892), little Eyolf (1894), 
and John Gabriel Borkmetn 0896). These plays 
aroused a atom of controversy in Kaftand from 
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1889, os they had already done in Germany and 
Bcandiuavia. A passionate advocate of indi- 
vidual liberty, Ibsen strives to awaken men to a 
real comprehension of themselves ; he is an un- 
compromising moral reformer, and dwells with 
paiufnl insistence on the seamy side of human 
character and social institutions. The interest 
and the method of his plays are almost exclusively 
psychological. His Correspondence was trans- 
lated in 1905. He died 23d May 1906, See 
works by Braudes (1867-98 ; trims. 1899). Vasenins 
(Swedish, 1881-83), Passarge (German, 1888), 
Jaeger (Norwegian, 1888; traus. 1895), R. W timer 
(1900-10); Wicksteed’s Four Lectures on Ibsen 
(1892); Bernard Shaw’s Quintessence of Ibsenism 
(1894; new ed. 1918); Gosse’s Ibsen (1908), R. 
Ellis Roberts’s Ibsen (1912) There is a translation 
of his works in 12 vols. (ed. Archer, 1907-12). 

Ib’yous, Greek erotic poet, a native of Rhegiuni 
in Italy, flourished 540 b.c., and lived at the 
court of Polycrates, tyrant o>f Samos. Accord- 
ing to the legend he was slam by robbers near 
Corinth, and dying called upon a flock of cranes 
to avenge him. The cranes went and hovered 
over the theatre at Corinth, and one of the 
murderers, exclaimed, ‘Behold the avengers of 
1 bycus 1 ’ This led to theii conviction. The story 
is told in Schiller's beautiful ballad. 

IOtTnus shares with Callicrates the glory of 
designing the Parthenon (438 b.c.). He was als>o 
architect of temples at Eleusis and near Phigalia 

Ida, first king of Bermcia (547-59), landed at 
Flamborough, and founded Bamborough 

Iddesleigh, Stafford Hfnry Nortiicote, 
Earl of, Conservative statesman, was born m 
London, of ail old Devonshire family, 27th 
October 1818, and was educated at Eton and 
Balliol College, Oxford, taking a first-class m 
classics (1839). In 1842 he became private sec- 
retary to Mr Gladstone, in 1847 was called to the 
bar, and in 1851 succeeded his grandfather as 
eighth baronet. For his sen ices as secretary to 
the commissioners of the Great Exhibition he was 
created a C.B. In 1855 he entered parliament for 
Dudley, in 1858 was elected for Stamford, and m 
1866-85 sat for North Devon. He was Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury under Lord Derby in 
1859, ana in 1866 was appointed President of the 
Board of Trade. He had already published 
Twenty Years of Financial Policy (1802). While 
at the India Office m 1868 he had charge of the 
Abyssinian Expedition. In 1871 Mr Gladstone 
appointed him an Alabama Commissioner. He 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer in Mr Dis- 
raeli's ministry of 1874, and introduced the 
Friendly Societies Bill (1875). When Mr Disraeli 
went to the Upper House Sir Stafford Northcote 
became Conservative leader in the Commons, and 
upon the death of Lord Beaconsfield joint-leader 
of the party with the Marquis of Salisbury. He 
was Lord Rector of Edinburgh University in 
1888. In 1885 he was created Earl of Iddesleigh 
and Viscount St Cyres, and appointed First Lord 
of the Treasury. In the second Salisbury 
ministry he was Foreign Secretary, but resigned 
early in January 1887. He died suddenly in Lord 
Salisbury’s Downing Street residence on the 12th 
of that month, and was buried at Upton Pyne, 
Devonshire. See his Lectures and Essays (1887), 
and the Life of him by Andrew Lang (1890). 

Idelar, Christian Ludwio (1766-1846), Prussian 
astronomer and chronologist, became a professor 
at Berlin In 1821. lEXdeJer.) 

Iffland, Avatar Wilhelm (1759-1814), actor, 
manager, and playwright, was bom at Hanover, 


and died in Berlin. See German works on him 
by Duncker (1859) and Koffka (1866). 

Ignatiefif, Nicolaus Paulovitcii (1832-1908), 
was born at St Petersburg, aud in 1856 entered 
the diplomatic service. In 1858 he induced 
China to give up the Amur province; and in 
1800, while ambassador at Peking, secured an- 
other large strip of territory for the Maritime 
Province. With Khiva and Bokhara he concluded 
treaties. In 1867 he was made ambassador at 
Constantinople. An ardent Panslavist, he in- 
trigued with the Balkan Slavs, and took a princi- 
pal pait in the diplomatic proceedings before and 
after the Russo-Turkish war of 1878 : the treaty 
of San Stofano was mainly his work. Under Alex- 
ander III. he was Minister of the Interior (1881), 
but was dismissed m June 1882. [Ig-nah'tee-eff.) 

Ignatius, one of the Apostolic Fathers, was 
reputed a disciple of St John and Bishop of 
Antioch. He is said to have been carried off to 
Rome and thrown to the lions in the circus— in 
107 a.d. it used to be said. But Harnack gives 
the date 188 ; others assume 115. The martyt 
was said to have written the Ignatian Epistles on 
his way to Rome. But the warnings against 
Judaism and Docetism, as well as the high 
doctrine of the bishop’s office reflected m these 
epistles, have led most recent critics to hold that 
none of the various recensions are his works— 
neither the three Syrian letters, the seven Greek 
ones (known since the 2d c.), nor the thirteen 
(evidently of the 4th c\). See Lightfoot’s Apostolic 
Fathns (Part it. 1889), and works on Ignatius by 
Zalin (1873), Harnack (1878), Killen (Edinb. 1886), 
Volter (1892), and Von dor Goltz (1894). 

Ignatius, Father, the name assumed by 
Joseph Leicester Lyne, who, born in London, 
23d Nov. 1837, received Anglican deacon’s orders 
in 1860, and in 1862 set about reviving the 
‘ancient rule of St Benedict’ in the Church of 
England, settling eventually near Llanthony 
Abbey in Monmouthshire. In 1898 he was or- 
dained pi lest by an ‘ Archbishop Mar Tnnotheus.' 
An eloquent preacher, he died 16tli October 1908. 

Ignatius Loyola. See Loyola. 

Ihne, Wilhelm (1821-1902), bom at Fiirtlt, in 
1849-63 was a school in us tei at Liverpool, and in 
1873 became a professor at Heidelbeig. He pub- 
lished a great history of Rome (8 vols. 1868-90). 
[Ee'neh.) 

Ihre, Johan (1707-80), born at Lund of Scottish 
extiaction, became in 1748 professor of Belles- 
lettres ami Political Economy. His Glossarinvi 
Suiogothicum (1769) was the foundation of Swedish 
philology. [Ee'reh.] 

Ilbert, Sir Courtenay Peregrine, G.C.B. 
(1911), educated at Marlborough and Balliol, and 
called to the liar, was in 1882-0 legal member of 
council in India, and arranged the measure by 
which in 1884 jurisdiction over Europeans in 
criminal cases was conferred on certain classes 
of judicial officers in the interior. In 1902-21 
he served as cleik to the House of Commons, 
having been parliamentary counsel to the 
Treasury, &c. He died 14th May 1924, aged 82. 

Imlay, Gilbert. See Godwin, Mary. 

Immermann, Karl Leberecht (1796-18401 
dramatist and humorist, born at Magdeburg, In 
1817 entered the public service of Prussia, ami 
served at MUnster, Magdeburg, and Dttsseldorf. 
His fame rests upon his tales (Miscellen, 1880) and 
the satirical novels Die Et>fpon«n(1886)and Munch* 
hausen (1889). See Life by his widow (1870V 
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Impey, Sir Elijah (1782-1809), born at Hammer* 
smith, from Westminster passed in 1751 to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and became a fellow in 1757, 
having been called to the bar the year before. 
Knighted and sent out to Bengal as Chief-jus- 
tice (1774), from the first he acted in harmony 
with Warren Hastings (q.v.) ; and in 1775 presided 
at the trial of Nuncomar, charged with forgery. 
He conducted it with fairness and patience ; the 

S rlsoner was found guilty, and sentenced to 
eath with the concurrence of a full court. In 
1777 Impey was arbitrator between Hastings and 
General Clavering when the latter claimed the 
reversion of the post on Hastings' alleged resigna- 
tion, and pronounced in favour of Hastings. In 
1788 Impey was recalled, and impeached for his 
conduct in the case of Nuncomar, but honourably 
acquitted. See Life by his son (1840). 

Ina, West Saxon king from 689 to 726. 

Enohbald, Elizabeth, actress, dramatist, and 
novelist, daughter of John Simpson, a Roman 
Catholic farmer at Stanningfiela, Bury St Ed- 
munds, was born 15th October 1753. In April 
1772 she stole away to London to seek a theatrical 
engagement, and in June married Joseph Inch bald, 
an actor. She made her d6but the same year at 
Bristol as Cordelia, lost her husband in 1779, 
and in 1780 appeared at Covent Garden. Here she 
remained, without notable success, till 1789, when 
she found her. true vocation — literature, and to it 
she thenceforth devoted herself. Her earliest 
efforts were plays, her first being The Mogul 
Tale , a fturce (1784). She wrote or adapted nine- 
teen plays, her best the comedies of Such Things 
are (1787), The Midnight Hour (1787), and The 
Wedaing Day (1794) ; the farces of Appearance is 
Against Them (1785) and The Widow’s Vow (1786) ; 
and her adaptation from Kotzebue, levers' Vows 
(1798). She edited Inchbald’s British Theatre , a 
Modem Theatre , and a Collection of Farces. But 
her fame rests mainly upon her novels, A Simple 
Story (1791) and Nature and Art (1796), which rank 
among English standard novels. She died 1st 
August 1S21. See Memoir (1880) by W. B. Scott 
prefixed to A Simple \Story } and Littlewood’a 
Elizabeth Inchbald and her Circle (1921). 

Incledon, Charles Benjamin (1768-1626), 
Binger, born at St Keverne, Cornwall, served in 
the navy 1779-83, in 1784 made his ddbut as tenor 
in Southampton Theatre, in 1790 appeared at 
Covent Carden, and for twenty-five years was 
unrivalled as a ballad singer. [Ink? el-dun.] 

Iuex de Castro. Seo Castro. 

Inge, William Ralph, born in 1860 at Crayke, 
Yorkshire, became dean of St Paul’s In 1911. 
Called the ‘ gloomy dean’ by reason of the over- 
cast nature of his philosophy, he has written 
Outspoken Essay* (1919, 19221, Lay Thoughts of a 
Dean (1926), and on faith and mysticism. [fruA] 
Ingeborg. See Philip II. of France. 
Ingelow, Jean, poetess and novelist, was born 
at Boston in 1820. Her first efforts in verse were 
published anonymously as A Rhyming Chronicle 
of Incidents and Feelings (I860). Much of her 
poetry is of a religious, introspective cast ; but 
she also wrote powerful ballads. Of her minor 
pieces, The High-Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire, 
1571 , is the best known ; of her larger poems, A 
Story of Doom (1867). Among her novels are Of 
the Skelligs (1872), Fated to be Free (1875), Don John 
(1876), and Sarah de Berenger (1879). She died at 
Kensington, 20fch July 1897. [In’je-lo.) 

tagemann, Bernhard Severin (1789-1862), 
Dauish poet and novelist, born at Thorkildstrup 


in Falster, began with lyncs, and was extremely 
successful with fairy-tales. But his best work 
was a series of historical novels, Voldemar Sejer 
(1826), Erik Menveds Bamdom (1828), Kong Erik 
(1888), and Prins Otto of Danmark (1885). The 
poems Waldemar the Great (1824), Queen Margaret 
(1886), and Holger Danske (1837) are also based on 
national history and tradition. From 1822 he 
lectured on Danish language and literature in the 
Royal Academy of Sorb near Copenhagen. See 
his two autobiographical works (1862-63) and his 
correspondence with Grundtvig (1881). 

Ingersoll, Jared (1749-1822), American jurist, 
born in Connecticut, became a prominent lawyer 
and judge in Philadelphia. He was a member of 
congress in 1780-81, and in 1787 a delegate to the 
convention that framed the Federal constitution. 
—-His son, Charles Jared (1782-18621 having 
sat in congress 1813-15, and advocated the prin- 
ciple that ‘free ships make free goods,' was for 
fourteen years U.S. district attorney for Pennsyl- 
vania, and a prominent leader of the Democrats 
1841-47. He wrote poems and a drama, a political 
satire entitled Inchiquin’s letters (1810), and a 
Sketch of the War of 1812 (1845-52). 

Ingersoll, Robert Green (1833-99), born at 
Dresden, New York State, was the son of a Con- 
gregational minister, and became a lawyer. In 
1862-65 he was colonel of a Federal cavalry regi- 
ment; in 1866 he became state attorney-general 
of Illinois. A successful lawyer and Republican 
orator, he had atti acted some notice by nis anti- 
Chnstian lectures, pamphlets, and books. 

Ingleby, Clement Mansfield, LL.D. (1823- 
86), Shakespeauan scholar, born at Edgbaston, 
graduated from Trinity College, Cambridge, m 
1847, and practised awhile as a solicitor, but in 
1S59 devoted himself to a life of letters. He was 
a vice-president of _ne New Shakspere Society, 
and of the Royal Society of Literature. His 
earliest works were handbooks of logic (1856) and 
metaphysics (1869), and The Revival of Philosophy 
at Cambridgi (1870). But his life-work began with 
The Shakespeare Fabrications (1859), and included 
a long series of works— the best known, Shake- 
speare : the Man and the Book (1877-81). See Life 
prefixed to his Essays (1888). 

Inglis, John, ‘Lord Glencorse* (1810-91), 
from 1867 Lord Justice-general of Scotland and 
Lord President of the Court of Session, was bom 
in Edinburgh, and died at Loganbank, Mid- 
lothian. His defence (1657) of Madeline Smith 
was brilliant. There is a Life by J. Crabb Watt 
(1893). [Inf gels.] 

Inglis, Sir John Eardley Wilmot, K.C.B. 
(1814-62), who succeeded Lawrence as the de- 
fender of Lucknow, was bom in Nova Scotia, 
and died at Hamburg. He married in 1851 Julia 
Selma, fourth daughter of Lord Chelmsford. See 
her Siege of Lucknow (1892). 

Ingoldsby, Thomas. See Barham. 

Ing'raham, Joseph Holt (1809-60), bom at 
Portland, Maine, war for some time a sailor, and 
then taught languages at a college in Mississippi. 
He published some v'd omances, such as Captain 
Kyd; but after he was ordained to the Episcopal 
ministry (1855), he wrote religious stories, The 
Prince of the House of David (1855), The Ptllar of 
Fire (1859), and The Throne of David (I860). 

Ingram. Herbert (1811-60), the founder in 
1842 of the Illustrated tendon News , was born 
at Boston, of which from 1856 he was M.P. • He 
was drowned in a collision on Lake Michigan. 
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Ingram, John H. (1849-1916), biographer, 
editor, Ac,, was born in London. 

Ingres, Jean Dominique Augusts, painter, 
wftsoorn at Montauban, 15fch September 1781, 
studied under David, and after taking the 
* Grand Prix ’ (1801) worked in Rome 1806-20. 
At Florence (where he spent four years) lie 
painted * The Vow of Louis XIII.' To this period 
Delong his best portraits, and his * CEdipus and 
the Sphinx,* 4 Venus Anadyomene,* 4 Virgil read- 
ing the AEneid ,’ 4 Raphael and the Fornanjna.’ In 
1826 he was made professor of Fine Arts at the 
Academy in Paris, and became the recognised 
head of a great school. But the acrimonious 
criticisms passed upon his * Apotheosis of Homer’ 
(1827) and 4 Martyrdom of St Symphonan ’ (1884) 
made him glad to succeed Horace Vernet as 
director of the French Academy in Rome in 1884. 
The exhibition of 4 Stratonice * and the ‘Portrait 
of Cherubini’ in Paris turned the tide in his 
favour; he received the grand medal, and was 
nominated a grand officer of the Legion of 
Honour. He returned to Paris in 1841, and died 
14th January 1867. See Lives by Delaborde 
(1870), Blauc (1870), Schmarsow (1884), and 
Lapauze (1911). [ Ang'r.\ 

Ingulph, an Englishman, was secretary to Duke 
William of Normandy, who in 1086 made him abbot 
of Crowland. He died 16th November 1109. The 
Historia Monaster ii Croylandensis, long regarded as 
his, was printed in 1596-1684, and translated m 
1854. Doubts of its genuineness had often been 
expressed, when in 1826, in the Quarterly Review , 
Sir Francis Palgrave endeavoured to show that 
the so-called History was little better than a 
novel, and was probably by a monk of the 13th 
or 14th century. This was proved by Riley in 
the Archceological Journal and by Sir T. D. Hardy 
m the Descriptive Catalogue (vol. ii.) 

Inman, William (1825-81), founder in 1857 of 
the Liverpool 4 Inman Liners,’ was bom at 
Leicester, and died near Birkenhead. 

Inneg, Cosmo, historian, born at Durris, 9th 
September 1798, was educated at the Edinburgh 
High School, and graduated both at Glasgow 
and Oxford. In 1822 he passed as advocate, 
became sheriff of Moray in 1840, then an official 
of the Court of Session, and In 1846 professor of 
Constitutional Law and History in the University 
of Edinburgh. He is best known as the author 
of Scotland in the Middle Ages (1860) and Sketches 
of Early Scotch History (1801). He prepared vol. I. 
of Acts of the Scottish Parliament, was a member 
of the Bannatyne, Maitland, and Spalding Clubs, 
and edited for them several register-books of the 
old religious houses of Scotland. He published 
also Legal Antiquities (1872) and several memoirs, 
including one of Dean Ramsay. He died Slst 
July 1874 See Memoir by his daughter, Mrs Hill 
Burton (1874). [ In'nes. ] 

Inneg, Thomas, Scottish historian, was bom in 
1662 at Drumgask in Aberdeenshire, and educated 
at Paris. He received priest’s orders in 1692, 
and after three years’ mission work at Inveraven, 
Banffshire (1698-1701). became prefect of studies 
in the Scots College at Paris, where he died 28th 
January 1744. He was a staunch Jacobite, but 
no Ultramontane ; not free. Indeed, from suspi- 
cion of Jansenism. His Critical Essay on the 
Ancient Inhabitants of Scotland (1729) is much the 
earliest of all scientific histories. It was meant 
for an introduction to a Civil and Ecclesiastical 
History of Scotland, one volume of which, coming 
down to Columba’s death, lie prepared for the 
Dress, whilst another (to 881) was left incomplete. 


Both were edited for the Spalding Club by Dr 
Grub in 1858. See Memoir by Dr Grub prefixed 
to the reprint of the Critical Essay (‘ Historians of 
Scotland^ series, vol. vili. 1879). 

Innocent, the name of thirteen popes, the 
periods of whose papacy were as follows:-— I. 
(402-417); II. (1130-48); III. (1198-1216); IV. 
(1243-54) ; V. (1276) ; VI. (1852-62) ; VII. (1404-6) ; 
VIII. (1484-92); IX. (1591); X. Vl644-55) ; XI. 
(1676-89) ; XII. (1691-1700) ; and XIII. (1721-24). 
Of these, three may be separately noticed 
Innocent I., a native of Albano, became Bishop 
of Rome in 402. His pontificate, next to that 
of Leo the Great, is the most important for the 
relations of Rome to the other churches. He 
enforced the celibacy of the clergy. He main- 
tained the right of the Bishop of Rome to judge 
appeals from other churches, and his letters 
abound with assertions of universal jurisdiction. 
He died in 417, and was afterwards canonised.— 
Innocent III. (Lothaeio Conti), the greatest 
pope of this name, was born at Anagni in 1161, 
and in 1198 was elected successor of Pope Celes- 
tine III. His pontificate is regarded as the 
culminating point of the temporal and spiritual 
supremacy of the Roman see ; under the impulse 
of his ardent but disinterested zeal for the glory 
of the church almost every state and kingdom 
was brought into subjection. He judged be- 
tween rival einperors in Germany : made Philip 
Augustus of France take back his discarded 
wife, Ingeburga ; and triumphed over John of 
England. In his time the Latin conquest of 
Constantinople destroyed the pretensions of his 
eastern rivals. To him every offence against 
religion was a crime against society, and every 
heresy was a rebellion— at his call the crusade 
against the Albigenses was undertaken. He was 
zealous in the repression of simony and other 
abuses of the time. He promoted the spiritual 
movement in which the Franciscan and Domini- 
can orders had their origin. Under him the 
famous fourth Lateran Council was held in 1215. 
He died in July 1216. His works embrace 
sermons, a remarkable treatise on the Misery oj 
the Condition of Man , a large number of letters, 
and perhaps the 4 golden sequence ’ 4 Venl, aancte 
Spiritus.’ See works in German by Hurter (1834- 
42) and Schwemer (1882), Pirie Gordon’s Innocent 
the Great (1907), and A. Luchaire’s great work 
(6 vols. 1903 -8X — Innocent XL (Benedetto 
ODE 8 CALCH 1 ), born at Como in 1611 and elected 
in 1676, was a vigorous and judicious reformer, 
and strove hard to put an end to the abuse by 
Louis XIV. of the king’s claim to keep sees vacant 
and appropriate their revenues But the actual 
conflict regarded the right of asylum enjoyed by 
the foreign ambassadors in Rome, which had 
been extended to the district round their houses. 
These districts had gradually become nests of 
crime, and of frauds upon the revenue ; and the 
pope gave notice that he would not thereafter 
receive the credentials of any new ambassador 
who should not renounce these claims. Louis 
XIV. instructed a new ambaaaador to maintain 
tjie dignity of France, and sent a large body of 
officers to support his pretensions. Innocent 
would grant no audience. Louis seized the papa. 1 
territory of Avignon: but the pope died lltb 
August 1689, ere the dispute was adjusted. See 
French work by Michaud (4 vols. 1882-88). 

Inverclyde, Lord. See Burns, Sir George. 

Iphlorates (419-858 b.o.). an Athenian general, 
who served in the Corinthian war (895-887), in 
Egypt (379-874), and against Sparta (872-871). 
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Ireland, Alexander (1810-04), a Manchester 
bookseller, for many years connected with the 
Manchester Examiner, wrote The Book-lover's En- 
chiridion, a book on Emerson, Ac. 

Ireland, Samuel William Henry, was born 
In London in 1777, the son of a dealer in old 
books and prints. Articled at seventeen to a 
London conveyancer, he was tempted by his 
father’s unintelligent enthusiasm for Shakespeare 
to forge an autograph of the poet on a carefully- 
copied old lease. His audacity grew with the 
credulity of his dupes, and ere long locks of hair, 
private letters, annotated books, Ac., were plenti- 
fully produced. Boswell, Warton, Dr Parr, and 
hundreds more came, saw, and believed ; but 
.those, like Malone, really qualified to judge de- 
nounced the imposture. Ireland now produced 
a deed of Shakespeare's bequeathing lux books 
and papers to a William-IIenrye Irelaunde, an 
assumed ancestor. Next a new historical play 
entitled Vortigern was announced, and produced 
by Sheridan at Drury Lane, 2d April 179t5. Vapid 
and un-Shakespeanan, it was damned at once; 
and this nipped in the bud a projected series of 
historical plays. The uneasiness of Ireland’s 
father at length getting the better of his credu- 
lity, the young man was forced to confess ; he 

f iu blinked a statement in 1796, and expanded it 
n his Confessions (1805). He soon sank into 
poverty, eking out a living as a bookseller’s hack 
till his death, 17th April 1835. lie produced a 
dozen poems, four or five novels, and ten or more 
biographical and miscellaneous compilations. 

Irenceiu, St, born probably near Smyrna 
between 120 and 140, in youth was acquainted 
with Polycarp. He became a priest of the Greco- 
Gaulish church of Lyons, under the Bishop 
Potliinus, upon whose martyrdom, in 177, he was 
elected to the see Gregory of Tours states that 
he suffered martyrdom in the persecution under 
Beverus in 202 ; but this is probably a mistake. 
Irenseus was a successful missionary bishop, but 
is chiefly known for his zeal against the Gnostics 
(especially the Valentinians), and for his attempts 
to prevent a rupture between the Eastern ami 
Western Churches over the computing of Easter. 
His treatise Against Heresies, hi live books, we 
have only in a barbaious Latin veision. The 
editio princeps was published by Eiasmus (1526); 
the best editions are bv Stieien (1851-53) and 
Harvey (Oamb. 1857). There is a translation m 
Clark's Ante-Nicene Libmry. 8 . G. Wilson trans- 
lated his Proof of Apostolic Teaching , found in an 
Armenian version in 1904 (Patrologia Onen tails, 
1919). See works by Ziegler (1871), Gonilloud 
(1876), Hitchcock (1914) [Vreh-nee'ns } 

Irene (c. 752-803), a poor orphan of Athens 
whose beauty and talents led the Emperor Leo 
IV. to marry her in 769. After 780 she ruled as 

K regent for her son, Constantine VT. She im- 
rlsoned and blinded him and her husband’s five 
rothers, but in 802 she was banished to Lesbos. 
As an opponent of the iconoolasts she was canon- 
ised by the Greek Church. [I-reJnee.] 

Ireton, Henry, born in 1611 at Attenborough, 
Nottingham, graduated from Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, In 1629, and at the outbreak of tne Civil 
War offered his services to parliament, fighting 
at Edgehill, Naseby, and the siege of Bristol. 
Cromwell’s son-in-law from 1646, ne was one of 
the most implacable enemies or the king, and 
signed the warrant fbr his execution. He ac- 
companied Cromwell to Ireland, and in 1650 
became lord-deputy. On 26th November 1651 
fee died of the plague before Limerick, and was 


buried in Westminster Abbey till the Restora 
tion, when his remaius were shifted to Tyburn. 

Iriarte, Tomas db (1750-91), a Spanish poet- 
fabulist, was bom at Orotava in Teneriffe. 

Irnerius, the * Lucema J uris,* a learned jurist, 
born in Bologna, flourished there as a teacher of 
the liberal arts, and died belore 1140. He was 
one of the earliest to devote serious study to Jus- 
tinian. See monograph by Vecclno (Pisa, 1869). 

Irons, William Josiah (1812-88), a High 
Church London clergyman from 1872, Bampton 
lecturer (1870), and translator of the Dies Irw. 

Irvine, Sir Ai.exander (c. 1600-58), laird of 
Drum, an Aberdeenshire royalist, descended from 
the ‘ gude ’ Sir Alexander Irvine, provost of Aber- 
deen, who fell in single combat at Harlaw (1411). 

Irving, David, LL D. (1778-1800), bom at 
Langholm, from 1820 to 1848 was the Advocates’ 
Librarian, Edinburgh, and wrote a Life of George 
Buchanan, History of Scottish Poetry, Ac. 

Irving, Edward, bom at Annan, August 4, 
1792, at thnteen entered Edinburgh University, 
and in 1810 became a schoolmaster at Hadding- 
ton, in 1812 at Kukcaldy. Here throe years 
later lie was licensed to preach, and in 1819 
he was appointed assistant to Dr Chalmers in 
Glasgow. In 1822 he was called to the Caledonian 
Church, Hatton Gaiden, London ; his success 
as a pieacher there was such as had never been 
known. In 1825 he began to announce his con- 
^ ictions m regard to the imminent second ad\ent 
of Christ ; this was follow ed up by the translation 
of The Coming of the Messiah (1827), professedly 
written by a Christian Jew, but really by a 
Spanish Jesuit. By 1828, w hen his Homilies on the 
Sacraments appeared, he had begun to elaborate 
bis views of the/icamation, asserting Christ’s 
oneness with us in all the attributes of humanity; 
and lie was charged with heresy as maintaining 
the sinfulness ot‘ Chnst’s nature He wtuj now 
deep m the piopliecies, and when in the beginning 
of 1830 he heard of extraordinary manifestations 
of prophetic po\fer in Dumbartonshire, he be- 
lieved them. He was arraigned before the pres- 
bytery of London m 1830 and convicted of heresy, 
ejected from his new church in Regent’s Square 
in 1882, and finally deposed in 1833 by the pres- 
bytery of Annan, whicn had licensed him. The 
majority of his congregation adhered to him, and 
a new communion, the Catholic Apostolic, was 
developed, commonly known as Irvingite, though 
Irving had little to do with its development. 
Shortly after his health failed, and he went down 
to Glasgow, where he died of consumption, 
December 8, 1834. He is buried in the crypt of 
the cathedral See Life by Mrs Oliphant (1862) 
and Carlyle’s Essays and Reminiscences, 

Irving, Sir Henry (John Henry Brodribb), 
actor, was bom 6th February 1888 at Keinton- 
Mandeville near Glastonbury. Educated in 
London, he was for a time a clerk in the City, 
but made his first appearance at the Bnnderland 
Theatre in 1856. He played in Edinburgh nearly 
three years, appeared in London at the Princess’s 
in September 1859, was at Glasgow, Manchester 
(nearly five years), and Liverpool, and. called to 
London in 1866, appeared at 8t James’s Theatre 
with much success as Doriconrt in The Belle's 
Stratagtm, Dorn ton in The Road to Ruin, and (at 
the Gaiety) as Mr Chenevix in Unde Dick's Dar- 
ling, Performances at other London theatre* 
followed, and in 1871, migrating to the Lyceum, 
he, in spite of his characteristic mannerisms, 
added to hi a reputation by his fine representation 
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of Mathias in 7’Ae Bells, by his Charles I., Eugene 
Aram, Richelieu, and Louis XI., and especially, 
in 1874, by his unconventional Hamlet Among 
other successes under Mrs Bateman’s manage- 
ment of the Lyceum were Macbeth, Othello, 
Richard III. . and The Lyons Mail. In 1878 he 
entered on liis own management of the Lyceum, 
where till 1898 his triumphs were shared by Miss 
Ellen Terry (q.v.). After performances of Hamlet, 
Othello, and The Merchant of Venice, which were 
marked by scenic as well as histrionic excellence, 
he appeared in 1880 in The Corsican Brothers; 
The Cup in 1881 ; Romeo and Juliet and Much Ado 
in 1882 ; Twelfth Night m 1884; Wills’s Olivia in 
1886 ; Faust, adapted by Wills, in 1886 ; The Dead 
Heart in 1889 ; King Lear in 1892 ; Becket in 1898 ; 
revivals of Faust and Becket and the Merchant of 
Venice in 1894 ; the new play of King Arthur in 
1896; Cymbeline in 1896; and in 1897 Peter the 
Great, by lus son Laurence (1871-1914), author 
and actor, who was drowned in the Empress 
of Ireland disaster. He repeatedly toured in 
America, was knighted in 1895, withdrew from 
the management of the Lyceum in 1899, and 
dying on the 14th of October 1905, was buried 
(after cremation) in Westminster Abbey. His 
other son, Henry Brodribb(‘ H.B ’ ; 1870-1919), 
was also an actor. See works by W Archer (1885), 
P. Fitzgerald (1893), and Austin Brereton (1908). 

Irving, Joseph (1830-91X historian of Dumbar- 
tonshire, born at Dumfries, was for iifteen years 
a Dumbarton bookseller, and died at Paisley. 

Irving, Washington, was bom in New York of 
Orkney and Falmouth parentage, April 8, 1783. 
He began to read law at nineteen, but in 1804, his 
health being precarious, his brothers sent him to 
Europe. He visited Rome, Paris, the Nether- 
lands, and London, and in 1806 returned to 
New York, and was admitted to the bar. His 
first writing was in Salmagundi (1807), a semi- 
monthly sheet in imitation of the Spectator, 
which ran for twenty numbers. His first 
characteristic work was A History of New York , 
by Diedrich Knickerbocker (1809). The History 
has some grains of truth, but is openly a good- 
natured burlesque upon the old Dutch settlers 
of Manhattan Island. For many years after this 
Irving was in partnership with his brothers in 
business ; but m the end they were unsuccessful ; 
and when later he had won his place among 
authors and was receiving a good income, lie 
supported two of his brothers and live nieces 
with unselfish devotion. In May 1816 he went 
to Europe for the second time, and did not 
return for seventeen years. After the bankruptcy 
(1818) of his firm he turned his whole attention 
to literature. The Sketch Book appeared in 1819- 
20, and was received with delight. All the 
pieces in this miscellany have a charm ; but the 
most notable are, in different styles, ‘ Rip Van 
Winkle’ and ‘ The Legend of Sleepy Hollow,' and 
‘Westminster Abbey.’ Bracebridge Hall (1892) 
fairly maintained the reputation of ‘Geoffrey 
Crayon, Gent.’ After three or four years in Ger- 
many and France he published Tales of a Traveller 
(1824); then in Spain (1826-29) undertook the 
arduous studies which were the foundation of his 
Life of Columbus (1828), Conquest of Granada (1829), 
Voyages of the Companions of Columbus (1831). The 
Alhambra (1882). Legends of the Conquest of Spain 
(1835), ana Mahomet and his Successors (1850). 
After leaving Spain Irving was for a short time 
secretary to the United States Legation in Lon- 
don ; on hia return to his nativacity (1882) he was 
received with gnat enthusiasm. Having made 


an excursion iu the then Far West, he published 
(1835) A Tour on the Prairies— as well as Recol- 
lections of Abbotsford and Newstead Abbey. In 
writing Astoria (1886) he was assisted by his 
nephew, his future biographer. The Adventures 
of Captain Bonneville (in the Rocky Mountains) 
appeared in 1837. In 1842-46 he wasTJ.S. minister 
in Spain ; after, his return he produced Goldsmith 
(1849), Wolfert's Roost (1856), and Washington 
(1855-59). He died at Sunnyside, 28th Nov. 1869, 
and is buried in ‘ Sleepy Hollow,* Tarrytown. See 
his Letters toBrevoort (1915); Lives by his nephew, 
P. M. Irving (1862-68X and C. D. Warner (1881). 

Isaac, one of the Hebrew patriarchs, sou of 
Abraham and Sarah, and half-brother of Ishmoel. 


Isaac I., Comnenus, became emperor of Con- 
stantinople in 1057. He established the finances 
of the empire on a sounder footing, laid the 
cleigy under contribution at the tax -collec- 
tions, and repelled the Hungarians attacking his 
northern frontier ; and then resigning the crown 
(1059), retired to a convent, where no died iu 
1061. There are extant from his pen scholia on 
Homer.— Isaac II., Angelus, emperor from 1185, 
was vicious and cowardly, and after a reign of 
war and tumult, was dethroned, blinded, and 
imprisoned by his brother Alexius in 1195. Re- 
stored in 1203, he reigned six months, was again 
dethroned, and died in prison. 


Isabella op Angoul&mk m 1200 married King 
John of England, and in 1220 a former lover, the 
Count de la Marche. She died at Fontevraud in 
1246.— A daughter by John, Isabella (1214-41), 
in 1235 married the Emperor Frederic II. 

Isabella (1292-1358), daughter of Philip IV. of 
France, in 1308 married at Boulogne Edward II. 
(q.v.), and, after his murder by her and Mortimer, 
lived chiefly at Castle Rising near Lynn. 

Isabella of Castile (1451-1504), the daughter 
of John II., king of Castile and Leon, in 1469 
married Ferdinand V. (q v.) of Aragon. 

Isabella IL (1830-1904), queen of Spain, was 
born at Madrid. On the death of her father, 
Ferdinand VII., iu 1838, she succeeded to the 
throne, with her mother, Queen Maria Christina 
(q.v.), as regent. She attained her majority in 
1843, but her marriage (1846) to her cousin, 
Francisco de Assisi, and that of her sister to 
the Due de Montpensier, weakened her position. 
Ministries rose and fell, all inefficient or corrupt. 
Bigoted and licentious, Isabella in 1868 was ex- 
pelled to France, and abdicated in favour of her 
son Alfonso XII. See a study by Gribble (1913). 

Isabey, Jean Baptiste (1767-1865), bom at 
Nancy, painted portraits of the Revolution nota- 
bilities, and afterwards became court-painter to 
Napoleon and the Bourbons. — His son, Eug&nb 
(1804-86), was a historical painter. 

I88BUS, a speech-writer in Athens, of whom, 
though we have ten of the fifty speeches he com- 
posed, we know absolutely nothing except that 
his first speech was composed in 889 b.o. and his 
last in 853 b.c.— all in private suits. 

Isaiah (Beb. Jtshaiah), son of Amoz. first of 
the greater Hebrew prophets, was a citizen of 
Jerusalem, who came forward as prophet about 
740 b.c. (probable death-year of King Uzziah), and 
exercised his office till at least the close of the 
century. Of his end we know nothing : a tradi- 
tion exists that he was sawn to death in the per- 
secution of Manasseh. The first to doubt thq 
authenticity of the book of Isaiah was Aben-Bzra 
(q.v.) ; Koppe (1779) suspected that chaps, xl.- 
lxvi. were of later datA ; and now most critic* 
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hold this view. It is quite possible, however, 
that the disputed prophecies contain fragments 
from Isaiah himself; that, though post-exilic in 
the main, they contain at least pre-exilic frag- 
ments is more certain. See the commentaries of 
Ewald, Delitzsch, Cheyne, Orelli, Gray and 
Peake; Driver's Isaiah: HU Life and Times ; 
Sir George Adam Smith’s ‘ Isaiah ’ in Expositor’s 
Bible ; Matthew Arnold's Isaiah of Jerusalem and 
Isaiah XL.-LXV I . ; works by Obey ne; and Robert- 
son Smith's Prophets of Israel, Lectures v.-viii. 

Isambert, Francois Andr£ (1792-1857), born 
at Aunay, in 1818 began to practise as an advo- 
cate in Paris, where lie soon made a name as a 
Liberal. He greatly enhanced his reputation by 

E 'lishing Recueil des Anciennes Lois Frangaises 
vols. 1821-38), Traite du Droit Public et du 
it des Gens (1828), and Code Electoral et Muni- 
cipal (2d ed. 1881). After the July Revolution 
or 1880 he signalised himself in the Chamber of 
Deputies as a friend of libeity. Late works were 
on the religious condition of France and Europe 
(1884-44) and a history of Jerusalem (1850). 

Ishmael, son of Abraham by Hagar, the Egyp- 
tian handmaid of his wife Sarah, represented 
as the progenitor of the Arabs. Mohammed 
asserted liis descent from Ishmael. 

Isidore of Seville, or Isidorus IIispalensis 
(c. 560-086), was born either at Seville or Cartlia- 
gena, and became Archbishop of Seville in 594. 
His episcopate was notable for the councils at 
Seville in 618 or 619, and at Toledo in 633, whoso 
canons formed the basis of the constitutional law 
of Spain. He also collected all the decrees of 
councils and other church laws anterior to his 
time. Isidore was a voluminous and learned 
writer. His works include Etymologies or Origins 
(edited by W. M. Lindsay, 1912), a kind of 
encyclopaedia treating of the whole circle of 
the sciences ; introduction to the Old and New 
Testaments; a defence of Chiistianity against 
the Jews ; three books of * Sentences ; ’ books on 
ecclesiastical offices and the monastic rule ; and 
a history of the Goths, Vandals, and Suevi. 

Isla, Jos£ FRANCISCO de, was born at Vidanes, 
N.W. Spain, 24th March 1703. Joining the Jesuits, 
for some years he lectured on philosophy and 
theology at Segovia, Santiago, and Pamplona, and 
became famous as a preacher, but still more as a 
humorist and satirist by his writings, especially 
his novel of Fray Gerundio (1768-70). The Letters 
of Juan de la Encina (1732) are a good example of 
his style ; a more characteristic one is the Dia 
Grande de Navarra. What Cervantes had done with 
the sham chivalry end sentiment of the romances, 
Isla strove in Fray Gerundio to do with the vulgar 
buffooneries of the popular preachers, and espe- 
cially the preaching friars of the day, and lie 
was almost equally successful. From the king 
down everybody was delighted with it except 
the friars ; but they were a power, and at their 
instance the Inquisition stopped the publication 
of the book. In 1767 Isla snared the lot of the 
Jesuits In their expulsion from Spain, and be- 
took himself to Bologna, where he lived, cheerfm 
and uucomplaining, in poverty and ill-health, 
until 2d November 1781. A little before liis 
death he translated Gil Bias , which he humorously 
profesaed to have restored to its native language. 
The English translation of Fray Gerundio (1772) 
by Dr Warner (some say Dr Nugent) is some- 
what abridged, but pretty frith fuL [Eess'ldh.) 

Itllp, Simon, Archbishop of Canterbury from 
IMg till his death in I 860 , was probably bora at 


Islip near Oxford, and in 1307 was a fellow of 
Merton. See vol. iv. of Hook's Archbishops. 

Ism&’Il Pasha (1830-95), Khedive of Egypt, born 
in Cairo, was second son of Ibrahim Pasha, and 
grandson of the famous Mehemet Ah. Educated 
at Paris, in 1868 he succeeded Sa’id as viceroy, 
and in 1867 assumed the hereditary title of 
Khedive. In 1872 the Sultan granted him also 
the right (withdrawn in 1879) of concluding 
treaties and of maintaining an array, and virtu- 
ally gave him sovereign powers. Ismahl now 
began a series of vast internal reforms, and, ex. 
tending his dominions southward, annexed Dar- 
FClr in 1874, thereafter endeavouring, through Sir 
Samuel Baker and General Gordon, governors of 
the Soudan, to suppress the slave-trade. To 
provide funds for his vast undertakings he in 1875 
sold to Great Britain 177,000 shares in the Suez 
Canal for £4,000,000. The Egyptian finances 
however, were almost hopelessly involved ; and 
after several failures, a dual British and French 
control was established, the finances being placed 
under European management. A promise of 
constitutional government ended in 1879 in the 
summary dismissal of Nubar Pasha’s ministry, 
and tins brought about the peremptory inter- 
ference of the European governments. The Khe- 
dive, who declined to abdicate, was deposed by 
the Sultan in June 1879, and Prince Tewfik, his 
eldest son, was proclaimed Khedive. Isma'il ulti- 
mately retired to Constantinople, where be died. 
See A. E. P. Weigall’s History of Egypt (1915). 

Isocrates (436-338 B.C.), the Athenian, repre- 
sents the perfection of ‘ epideictic’ oratory— i.e. 
oratory in which form and literary finish count 
for everything, and matter for very little. He 
received an excellent education, in lus youth 
heard the orator Qp-gias, and joined the circle of 
Socrates, but abanuoned philosophy for speech- 
writing, which also he gave up when he found, 
after six speeches, that lie had not the practical 
gifts for winning cases in a law court. About 
390 b.c. he set up as a teacher of oratory, though 
he professed also to give a general practical educa- 
tion. He drew to him pupils subsequently dis- 
tinguished as statesmen, historians, and orators. 
He himself composed model speeches for his 
pupils, such as the Panegyricus (c 880 b.c.) and 
the Plataticus (378). But he also wrote speeches 
intended to be practical ; the Archidamus may 
actually have been composed for the Spartan 
king Archidamus. But the minority, for instance 
the Symmachicus, the Areopagiticus, the Panathen- 
axcus (842-339), and the letters to Philip of Mace- 
don, were designed to be circulated and read — 
they are in fact the earliest political pamphlets 
known. As a politician, lsecrates’ one idea was 
to unite all Greeks together in ajoint attack upon 
the common foe. Persia. The outcome was the 
destruction of Greek freedom at Chseronea by 
Philip, a blow which ‘ killed with report that old 
man eloquent.’ For melody, artistic merit, per- 
fection of form and literary finish, Isocrates 
stands unrivalled, though his work is laboured 
and his style is apt to become monotonous. Had 
but one of his speeches survived, his poverty or 
thought would never have been discovered, but 
fate with cruel kindness has preserved nearly 
everything he ever wrote. The first edition was 
printed at Milan in 1493. Vol. i. of a translation 
by Freese appeared in 1894. See Jebbs Attic 
Orators 0393). 

IfOUATd, Niccohb ( 1775 - 1818 ), operatic com- 
poser, was born in Malta, and died at Paris, 

Inttsls, Jockf, genre-painter, born at Groningen 
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27th Jan. 1824, exhibited in 1855 a historical 
picture of William the Silent. But he soon 
turned to sceues from humble life, and sent to 
the Salon of 1857 his ‘Children of the Sea’ and 
I 0,1 Sbor©. * He also etched. He died 

12th August 1911. See book by Phythian (1912). 

Ito, Princk Hirobumi (188S-1909), four times 
premier of Japan, was in London m 1803, 1871, 
and 1882-1901, drafted the Japanese constitution, 
and was assassinated by a Korean at Kharbiu. 

Iturblde, Augustin de (1783-1824), a Mexican 
general who made himself emperor hi 1822-28, 
and a year later was shot [Ee-toor-bee'&ay.] 

Ivan I. (i.e. John), was made Grand-Duke of 
Moscow by the Tartars in 1328, and reigned till 
1341.— Ivan II., his son, reigned thereafter till 
1859.— Ivan III. (1402-1505), sometimes named 
the ‘Great/ may be regarded as the founder of 
the Russian empire. He was at tnst only Grand- 
Duke of Moscow, but succeeded in shaking off 


entirely the yoke of the Tartars, and in subjecting 
a number of the Russian principalities to his own 
sway. In 1472 he married Sophia, a niece of Con- 
stantine Palaeologus, assumed the title of ‘ Ruler 
of all Russia/ ana adopted the two-headed eagle 
of the Byzantine empire. — Ivan IV. (1581-84), 
called Ivan the Terrible, did much for the aa- 
vaucement of his country in arts and commerce, 
as well as for its extension by arms. He was the 
first Russian sovereign to assume the title of czar. 
He subdued Kazan and Astrakhan, and made the 
first annexation of Siberia. He concluded a com- 
mercial treaty with Queen Elizabeth, after the 
English had discovered (1653) the way to Arch- 
angel by sea. He was merciless to the boyais, 
to Moscow, Tver, Novgorod, and other towns. 
Ivan died of sorrow for liis son, whom three years 
befoie he had slain in a mad fit of rage. See 
Austen Pembet’s Ivan the Terrible (1895), Walls- 
ze\s ski's (traus. 1904) 

Iveagh, Lord. See Guinness. 


ACKSON, Andrew, General, seventh 
president of the United States, was 
born at Waxhaw, N.C., March 15, 1707. 
After being admitted to the bar be 
, removed in 1788 to Nashville, and was 
appointed public prosecutor. He helped to fiame 
the constitution of Tennessee, and became its 
representative m congress m 1796, its senator in 
1797, and a judge of its supreme court (1798-1S04). 
When war was declared against Great Britain 
in 1812, as msyor-general of the state militia 
he led 2500 meu to Natchez, but was ordered 
to disband them. Jackson, however, marched 
them back to Nashville, and in September 1813 
took the field against the Creek Indians m Ala- 
bama. This campaign ended in a decisive victory 
at the Horseshoe Bend of the Tallapoosa, March 
1814. In May ‘Old Hickory' was made major- 
general in the regular army, and appointed to the 
command of the South. Pensacola m Spanish 
Florida being theu used by the British as a base 
Of operations, Jackson invaded Spanish soil, 
stormed Pensacola, and successfully defended 
New Orleans against Sir E. Pakenham (January 
1815). In 1818 Jackson again invaded Florida, 
and severely chastised the Seminole*. After the 
purchase or Florida he was its first governor, but 
soon resigned, and in 1823 was again elected to 
the U.S. senate. In 1824 as a candidate for 
the presidency he had the highest popular vote, 
but not a majority; in 1828 he was elected, 
having a majority of electoral votes. He was 
fearless, honest, prompt to decide everything for 
personal reasons, and swept out great uumbers of 
minor officials to fill their places with his partisans 
—on the principle (as was said of him) : ‘ To the 
victor belong the spoils ’ Questions of tariff and 
* nullification ’ were prominent during his piesi- 
dency. The president’s veto power was much 
more freely used by Jackson than by his prede- 
cessors. After a long struggle he destroyed the 
Bank of the United States. In 1832 he was again 
elected president by an overwhelming majority. 
In hia administration the national debt was fully 
paid in 1885, and the surplus revenue which ac- 
cumulated was distributed to the several states. 
He won credit by enforcing the claims for spolia- 
tions by French vessels during the wars of Napo- 
leon. In 1887 he retired te private life, and died 
June 8, 1845. See Lives by Far'ton (1860), Sumner 
(1982X Dyer (1891 X Buell (1904X Bassett (191 IX 


Jackson, Cyril (1746-1819), born in Yorkshire, 
was dean of Chnst Church, Oxford (1783-1809) 

Jackson, Henry, O.M. (1908), born at Sheffield 
in 1839, became Regius Professor of Gieek, Cam- 
biidge, in 1906, and died in 1921. 

Jackson, John (1769-1845), pugilist, ‘Gentle- 
man Jackson/ was born and died in London. 

Jackson, John, It. A. (1778-1881), portrait- 
pamter, was born, a Wesleyan tailor’s son, at 
Lastiugham, N. R. Yorkshire. 

Jackson, John Adams (1825-79), American 
sculptor, was born at Bath, Maine, and from 
1860 made Florence Ids home. 

Jackson, Thomas, D.D. (1579-1640), a divine 
ranked by Southey with South and Sir Thomas 
Browne, was born at Witton-on-the-Wear, Dur- 
ham. and from 1630 was president of his old 
college, Corpus, at Oxford. His chief work was 
Commentaries on the Apostles' Creed (1618-38). 

Jackson, Sir Thomas Graham, Bart. (1918), 
A.U.A. (1892), R.A. (1896), architect, born at 
Hampstead 1835, was educated at Brighton and 
Wadham, Oxford, and became a fellow in 1864. 
He studied under Sir G. G. Scott 1858-61 ; 
wrote on Gothic, Byzantine, and Romanesque 
architectuie, Wadham College, St Mary 1 *, 
Oxford, Dalmatia, &c. ; and died in 1924. 

Jackson, Thomas Jonathan, ‘ Stonewall Jack- 
son/ born at Clarksburg, West Va., 21st January 
1824, graduated at West Point In 1846, gained 
two brevets in the war with Mexico, and in 1851 
became professor in the Virginia Military Insti- 
tute. He took command of the Confederate 
troops at Harper’s Ferry on the secession of Vir- 
ginia, and commanded a brigade at Bull Run, 
where his firm stand gained nim his sobriquet 
‘Stonewall/ Promoted major-general, in the 
campaign of the Shenandoah valley u862), he 
eub-generalled McDowell, Banka, and Fremont, 
and eventually drove them back upon the Lower 
Shenandoah. Then, hastening to Richmond, he 
turned the scale at Gaines’s Mills (27th JuneX 
and returned to defeat Banks at Cedar Run In 
August He then seized Pope’s depot at Manassas, 
ana his corps bore the brunt or the fighting In 
the victorious second battle there on 80th August. 
On 15th September he captured Harper’s Ferry 
with 18,000 prisoners, and next day arrived at 
Bharpsburg, where his p r ese n ce , In the battle el 
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Antietam, saved Lee from disaster. As lieuten- 
ant-general he commanded the right wing at 
Fredericksburg (18th December), and at Chancel- 
lor8ville (1st May 1868) repulsed Hooker. Next 
night he fell upon the right of the National anny 
and drove it back on Chancellorsville Return- 
ing from a reconnaissance, his party was fired 
on by some of his own command, and Jackson 
received three wounds. His left arm was ampu- 
tated ; but on 10th May he died. See Lives by 
Cooke (1806), Dabney (I860), his wife(l892), Paiton 
(1898), Henderson (1898), II. A. White (1909). 

Jackson, William (1780-1803), mus/cfan, was 
born at Exeter, where, after some twenty or moio 
years in London, he in 1777 became organ ist of 
the cathedral He published many songs and 
canzonets, besides sonatas, diainatic pieces, Ac. 

Jacob (Heb. Ya'aqdb), one of the three chief 
Hebrew patriarchs, second son ot Isaac. 

Jacob, Bibliophile. See Lacroix, Paul. 

Jaooba. See Jacqueline of Holland. 

Jacobi, Friedrich Heinrich, born at Dussel- 
dorf, 25th January 1743, was trained for a mer- 
cantile career, but in 1770 was appointed finance 
officer for Julich and Berg, and devoted himself 
to literature and philosophy. Piesident fioin 1S07 
of the Academy of Sciences at Munich, he died 
there 10th March 1819. Jacobi elaborated no 
system of philosophy, but criticised all other 
philosophies from his special doctrine— that by 
the 4 reason ’ ( not the understanding) we have im- 
mediate conviction or belief not only of the reality 
of objects perceived by the senses, but also of 
the reality of the highest verities that lie beyond 
the apprehension of sense. From this stand- 
point lie examined Spinoza (1785), Hume, Kant, 
and Schellmg (1811). He also expounded his 
view in philosophical romances— Woldemar (1779) 
and Allwills Brief sammlung (1781)— in an Open 
Letter to Fichte (1799), and in other occasional 
writings. See monographs by Kuhn (1834), 
Zimgiebl (1867), and Harms (1870). [Ya-ko’bee.] 

Jacobi, Kari. Gustav Jakob (1804-51), mathe- 
matician, born at Potsdam, was piofessor of 
Mathematics at Konigsbei g 1827-42. He excelled 
in analytical mathematics; discovered and ex- 
pounded elliptic functions (1829); and did much 
for differential equations, the theory of nnmbeis, 
and determinants. His works were published by 
the Berlin Academy (7 vols. 1881-91). 

Jacoblnl, Ludovko (1832-87), cardinal, was 
born at Genzano, and died in Rome. 

Jacobs, Joseph (1854-1916), folklorist and ci itic, 
boi n atSydney, graduated at Cambri(lge(1876), and 
(1900) edited t\\* Jewish Encydopcedia in America. 

Jacobs, William Wymark, born in London 
in 1668, writes delightfully humorous yams of 
bargees and tars, and also gruesome tales. 

Jacobus do Voraglno. See Voragine. 

Jaoopone da Todl. See Todi. 

Jaootot, Jean Joseph (1770-1840), inventor of 
the ‘universal method’ of education, born at 
Dijon, was successively soldier, military secre- 
tary, and holder of various professorial chairs. 
The principles of his system are that the mental 
capacities of all men are equal ; the unequal results 
of education depend almost exclusively upon will ; 
every one is able to educate himself, provided 
he is once started in the right way ; knowledge 
should first be acquired through instinctive ex- 
perience, or by the memory. He expounded his 
views in Enseignenunt Universel (1828). See Life 
by Guillard (1800). [Zha'ko-to.] 


Jacquard, Joseph Marik (1752-1884), a Lyons 
silk-weaver who by his invention in 1801-8 of the 
Jacquard Loom enabled an ordinary workman to 
produce the most beautiful patterns in a style 
previously accomplished with almost incredible 
patience, skill, and labour. But though Napoleon 
rewarded him with a small pension, the silk- 
weavers themselves offered such violent opposi- 
tion to his machine that on one occasion lie 
narrowly escaped with his life. At his death 
lits machine was in almost universal use. Bee 
Fiench Life by Grandsard (3d ed. 1884). 

Jaoque, Charles (1818-94), animal painter and 
etchei, was born and died in Pans. 

Jacqueline of Holland, or Jacoba of Ba 
varia (1401-36), a beautiful but unfortunate 
pnncess, who was four times married— in 1407 
to Prince John of France; in 1418 to her weak 
cousin, the Duke of Brabant ; m 1422, bigamously, 
to Duke Humphrey of Gloucester; ana in 1488, 
trigamously, to Frans van Borsselen. 

Jacqueraart, Jules (1837-80), etcher, cele- 
biated for Ins delicate renderings of old jewel- 
lers* vvoik, was born in Pans, ana died at Nice. 

Jagellons, an illustrious dj nasty winch reigned 
m Lithuania, Poland, Hungary, and Bohemia in 
the 14th, 15th, and 16th centimes. 

Jagow, Gotti ieb von, German Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs (1913-10), was born in Berlin m 
18o3, and became ambassador at Rome in 1909. 

Jahn, Frifdrich Ludwig (1778-1862), the 
‘Turnvater* or Father of Gymnastics, born at 
Lanz in Pnissia, in 1811 staited the first gym- 
nasium in Beilin. His system attracted the 
Prussian youth, improved their physique, and 
stirred their patriotism. Jahn received the com- 
mand of a volunteer corps ; and after the peace 
of 1815 resumed h * leaching, and published Die 
Deutsche Turnknnst (1816). But the gymnasiums 
liegan to witness political gatlieimgs, too liberal 
to please tbe Prussian government, and they 
were closed m 1818. Jahn, who had taken a 
prominent part in the movement, was arrested 
in 1819, ami suffered five years’ nupiisonment. 
He was elected to the Frankfort National As- 
sembly in 1848. [YaJm.) 

Jahn, Johann (1750-1816), Catholic biblical 
critic, born at Tasswitz m Moravia, became pro- 
fessor of Oriental Languages at Olnultz, and m 
1789 at Vienna ; but the boldness of his criticism 
led in 1806 to his retirement to a canonry. 
Notable works were bis introduction to the Old 
Testament (1792), Archaiologia Biblica (1805 ; Eng. 
trails. 1840), ami Enchiridion Hermeneuticas (1812). 

Jahn, Otto (1813-09), archaeologist and classical 
editor, born at Kiel, lectured at Kiel, Greifswald, 
and Leipzig. Deprived in 1851 for his part in 
the political movements of 1848-49, he became in 
1855 professor of Archeology at Bonn. He pub- 
lished works on Greek art (1846), representations 
of ancient life on vases (1861, 1868), and the evil 
eye (1850), besides a Life of Mozart (1856-60) and 
masterly essays on music. 

James ‘the Elder,’ son of the fisherman 
Zebedee and brother of John, was one of the 
three chief among the twelve apostles, and was 
put to death by Herod Agrippa, 44 a.d. — James 
4 the Younger, son of Alph&eus, was likewise an 
apostle.— James ‘the Great,' eldest among the 
4 brethren * of Jesus, was stoned to death m 62 
a.d. He was head of the Christian community of 
Jerusalem, and bore the surname of ‘the Just.’ 
Most theologians cousider him the author of the 
Epistle of James, although it has been Ascribed to 
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both the others. The first of the o atholic epistles, 
it was pot by Busebius among the list of con- 
troverted books (AfUilegomenai and was finally 
declared canonical by the thim Council of Car- 
thage (897). The Tubingen school regard it as 
a polemic against Paul. See commentaries bv 
Bassett (1870X Reuse (1878), Erdmann (1881), 
Schegg (1888), Plumptre (1884), Beyschlag (1888), 
Johnstone (2d ed. 1888X and Mayor (1893). 

James I., king of Scotland, second son of 
Robert III., was born at Dunfermline hi 1894. 
His elder brother, David, Duke of Rothesay, died 
at Falkland in 1402— murdered, said rumour, by 
his uncle, the Duke of Albany ; and Robert in 
1400 sent James for safety to France. But the 
vessel was seized by an English cruiser, and 
James was carried to London. He was detained 
a prisoner for eighteen years in the Tower, at 
Windsor, and elsewhere, no doubt with the 
connivance of the Duke of Albany, on whom 
the government of Scotland had devolved after 
Robert III.’s death in 1406. Henry IV. made 
some compensation for his injustice to the young 
prince by carefully instructing him in all the 
knightly and clerkly accomplishments of the 
age. On Albany's death m 1420, his son Murdoch 
succeeded to the regency ; under his feeble rule 
the country fell into disorder, till at length he 
took steps to procure the return of James. 
Previous to leaving England, James married on 
February 12, 1424, Jane Beaufort (cl. 1445), a 
daughter of the Earl of Someiset, niece of 
Richard II., and granddaughter of John of 
Gaunt. James found his kingdom a scene of 
excess and rapine, and at once set himself to 
restore order. Eight months after his restora- 
tion he suddenly swooped down upon Ins cousin 
the late regent, two of his sons, and his aged 
father-in-law, the Earl of Lennox ; they were 
all beheaded at Stirling. James then seized fifty 
of the Highland chiefs, and put to death the 
most obnoxious ringleaders. He deprived the 
Karl of March of his estates, and on the death 
of the Earl of Mar, the victor at Harlaw, lie 
seized the earldom and annexed its immense 
estates to the crown. Meanwhile into the par- 
liament he introduced the principle of represen- 
tation. Its enactments related to the regulation 
of trade and the internal economy of the king- 
dom. He renewed commercial intei course with 
the Netherlands, concluded a treaty with Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden, and drew closer the 
ancient bond of alliance with France. But he 
persisted in harshly carrying out his measures 
for curbing the power of the nobles, which ex- 
cited strong discontent and apprehension ; and 
after his confiscation of the earldom of Strath- 
earn, a conspiracy was formed, headed by his 
kinsmen, the Earl of Atliole, Sir Robert Stewart, 
and Sir Robert Graham. The plot was carried 
into effect at Perth on 20th February 1437. The 
king was about to retire for the night, when a 
baud of assassins led by Graham broke into the 
Dominican monastery where the court was re- 
siding. The bolts had been removed from the 
chamber door, but Catharine Douglas is said to 
have thrust her arm into the staple. It was 
Instantly broken, aud the ruffians buist Into the 
chamber. The king, who had sought refuge in a 
vault under the floor, was discovered, and after 
a desperate resistance cruelly murdered. The 
murderers were all token, and tortured to death. 
Bv his wife he left one son and six daughters, one 
of whom, Margaret of Scotland (q. v.), married to 
the dauphin of France, was a gifted poetess. 
James was unquestionably the ablest of the 


Stewart sovereigns, and was possessed of high 
poetical genius. The tender, passionate Kmgis 
Quair (‘ king’s quire’ or book) has been accepted 
as his by most critics ; though Mr J. T. T. Browii 
in The Authorship of the Kingls Quair (1896)argueK 
tliat it is by an anonymous poet fifty years later 
than James. Christ's Kirk on the Oreen and Feblis 
to the Flay are certainly much later compositions ; 
but a ‘Ballad of Good Counsel* is ascribed to 
James by Prof. Skeat. See the latter’s editions ol 
The Kinpis Quair (3.T.8 . 1884 and 1911), Rossetti s 
noble ballad, ‘The King’s Tragedy,’ and Jusse?i 
and’s The Romince of a King’s Life (1897X 
James II., bom 16th October 1480, was six 
years old at his father’s murder. Thereupon the 
queen-mother took shelter in Edinburgh Castle 
with her son, who was put under her charge 
and that of Livingston of Callander. But 
Crichton, the Chancellor, who was governor of 
the castle, kept passession of the boy until the 
queen escaped with him, and took refuge with 
Livingston in Stirling Castle. Meanwhile the 
country was brought to the verge of rum by the 
feuds of the nobles. When In 1439 the queen- 
dowager uairied Sir James Stewart ol Lorn 
Livingston compelled her to resign her guardian- 
ship of the king; and Crichton and Livingston, 
reconciled, were the sole rulers of the kingdom, 
till in 1449 James assumed the reins of govern- 
ment. He displayed great prudence and vigour. 
War with England was renewed on the Borders 
in 1448, but ended next year by a truce. In 
1449 James married Mary ( d . 1463), daughter of 
the Duke of Gueldres. He procured from the par- 
liament a number of judicious enactments, but 
his efforts to promote the welfare of the people 
weie thwarted by the nobles, especially by the 
House of Douglas (q.v.). As the Yorkists pro- 
tected the exiled Douglases, James entangled 
himself in the contest between the Houses of 
York and Lancaster, and marched for England 
in 1460 with a powerful army. He laid siege 
to Roxburgh Castle, at that tune held by the 
English, and was killed by the bursting of a 
cannon (3d August). 

James in., bom 10th July 1451, succeeded 
his father, James II. in 1460, his guardianship 
being entrusted to Ins mother aud Bishop Ken- 
nedy of St Andrews, while the Earl of Angus 
was made lieutenant-general. Under their man- 
agement the government was carried on judi- 
ciously and successfully ; but the death of the 
eail in 1462 and of the bishop m 1466 left the 
country a prey to the factious and ambitious 
nobles, conspicuous among whom was Lord Boyd 
of Kilmarnock, high justiciar. His son, created 
Earl of Arran, obtained in 1467 the hand of the 
king’s sister, the Princess Margaret. The ambition 
and arrogance of the family, however, led to their 
downfall, and both Boyd and Arran fled Tlie 
king had a refined and cultivated mmd, but was 
unfitted to rule a country like Scotland and to 
keep in order its turbulent nobles. He spent his 
time in the society of architects, painters, and 
musicians, and the rule of these favourites soon 
’grew intolerable to the nobles, who attached 
themselves to the king’s brothers, Albany and 
Mar. JameB became jealous of their popularity 
and imprisoned them ; Albany escaped to France, 
but Mar died in confinement. In retaliation for 
an invasion of the country by an English fleet, 
James advanced with an army towards England 
(1482). He had reached Lauder when the dis- 
affected nobles suddenly seized Cochrane and the 
other royal favourites and hanged them, Angus, 
henoe called ‘ Bell-the-Cat,’ taking the Initiative. 
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Returning to Edinburgh, they imprisoned the 
king in the castle. Ere long tne lowland nobles 
again rose in open rebellion, and induced the 
young heir to the throne to join them, while the 
king was supported by the northern barons. An 
encounter took place (lUh June 1488) at Sauchie- 
bum near Bannockburn. The royal army was 
defeated, and James, in galloping from the field, 
was thrown from his horse and murdered. He 
married in 1469 Margaret of Denmark (c. 1457-86), 
and left three sons, the eldest of whom succeeded. 

James IV., bom 17th March 1478, by the murder 
of his father after Sauchiebuvn came to the throne 
in 1488. His confederates in the rebellion took 
possession of the offices of state, the royal trea- 
sury. and the late king’s jewels, and even accused 
the loyal barons of treason, and deprived them 
of their estates. When James reached maturity 
he exhibited much energy and good sense. He 
gradually withdrew his confidence from the domi- 
nant barons and transfen ed it to Sir Andrew 
Wood and other trustworthy counsellors, ne 
vigilantly guarded against the encroachments of 
the papal court, and asserted the ecclesiastical 
independence of lus kingdom. Though he sup- 
ported the impostor, Perkin Warbeck, and in- 
vaded England in his behalf, in 1497 a seven 
ears’ truce was concluded between the two 
ingdoms, and in August 1503 Janies married 
Margaret (q.v.), eldest daughter of Henry VII. — 
an alliance which led ultimately to the union of 
the crowns. When Henry VIII. joined the league 
against France, James adhered to the French 
alliance. Petty disputes arose between the Bor- 
derers, and inroads were made on both sides. 
James was irritated at the capture of two Scot- 
tish privateers by English men -of- Avar. The 
French king, hard pressed by the Spanish and 
English, made strenuous efforts to obtain assist- 
ance from the Scots, and James was induced to 
invade England. He lingered about the Bordeis 
until the Earl of Surrey had collected a powerful 
army ; and on 9th September 1513 was fought the 
battle of Flodden, in which fell the Scottish king 
and the flower of his nobility. James had great 
accomplishments, and was frank and splendidly 
hospitable, but he was headstrong, licentious, 
and lavish. See Gregory Smith’s Days of James 
IV. (1890), and Life by Miss I. A. Taylor (1918). 

James V., born at Linlithgow, 10th April 
1512, was but an infant when his father’s death 
gave him the crown. The queen-dowager was 
appointed regent, but on her marriage (1514) 
with the Earl of Angus, the Duke of Albany, 
son of the younger brother of James III., was 
made regent in her stead. Amid the contentions 
of the rival French and English factions, and the 
private quarrels of the nobles, the country was 
reduced to a state of anarchy. Albany, after 
vain efforts to assert his authority, retired to 
France in 1524. Meanwhile James had been 
placed under the care of Sir David Lyndsay, who 
instructed him in all manly and liberal accom- 
plishments. In 1525 he fell into the hands of 
Angus, who kept him a close prisoner until in 1528 
he made his escape from Falkland to Stirling, and 
as an independent sovereign began to carry out 
a Judicious policy. He banished the Douglases, 
punished the Border freebooters, chastised the 
insurgent Highlanders, renewed the ancient com- 
mercial treaty between Scotland and the Nether- 
lands, instituted the College of Justice, and 

S rotected the peasantry against the tyranny of 
to barons. His sympathy with the common 
people and his habit or visiting their houses in 


disguise procured for him the designation of 4 the 
king of the commons.’ In 1536 James visited 
France, and in 1587 married Magdalene, daughter 
of Francis I., who died in the following July; 
in June 1588 he married Mary of Guise (q v.). 
Meanwhile the principles of the reformed faith 
were making progress in Scotland, and Henry 
VIII. tried to persuade his nephew to throw off 
the papal authority. But Janies had to rely on 
the support of the clergy in order to reduce the 
exorbitant power of the nobles. Henry invited 
the Scottish king to meet him at York in 1541, 
but waited there six days for him m vain. Other 
causes of offence arose, and war broke out in 1542. 
An army of 80,000 men under the Duke of Norfolk 
was ordered to invade Scotland, but the attempt 
ended in nothing. A Scottish army levied ad- 
vanced to Fala ; but the nobles refused to follow 
Janies beyond the frontier. Another anny was 
shoitly after levied by the exertions of the 
clergy ; but the command having been given to 
Oliver Sinclair, a royal favourite, the nobles 
again refused to act. While the Scottish army 
thus disputed, a body of English Borderers fell 
upon and completely routed them at Solway 
Moss, taking many prisoners James, over- 
whelmed by tins shameful discomfiture, retired 
to Falkland Palace ; and, attacked by a slow 
fever, died, 14th December 1542, about seven days 
after the birth of his ill-fated daughter Mary. 
See Bapst, Les Manages de Jacques V. (1889). 

James I. and VI., the only son of Mary Queen 
of Scots and Henry Lord Darnley, Avas born in 
Edinburgh Castle, 19th June 1560. On his 
mother’s forced abdication in 1667 lie was pro- 
claimed king. He was placed m the keeping of 
the Earl of Mar, and taught by George Buchanan. 
Within eleven years Moray, Lennox, Mar, and 
Morton had succe lively held the regency, and 
when, in 1578, Morton was driven from power 
James nominally assumed the direction of affairs. 
But Ins advisers became unpopular, and Morton 
re-established himself About this time James 
began to exhibit his characteristic partiality 
towards favourite*; by help of Captain James 
Stewart, created Earl of Arran, and of the Duke 
of Lennox, he Avas enabled finally to break the 
pOAver of Morton. After Morton’s execution 
(1581) James ruled the kingdom through lus two 
favourites, not Avitliout much discontent. Hence 
in 1582 occurred the Raid of Ruth veil, when the 
king was seized by a party of lus nobles, and 
obliged to sanction the imprisonment of Arran and 
the banishment of Lennox. In 1588 a counter-plot 
effected the king’s freedom, when he immedi- 
ately restored Arran to poAver. The confederate 
lords fled to England, whence, in 1585, through the 
connivance of Queen Elizabeth, they returned, and 
with an army forced James to capitulate iu Stir- 
ling Castle. Arran was again banished. In 1586 
Queen Mary, then a prisoner iu England, was con- 
demned to be executed ; James’s conduct on this 
occasion does not admit of defence. In 1589 he 
went to Christiania, where he married the Princess 
Anne (1574-1619). The king was frequently in 
conflict with the Presbyterians and with the 
Roman Catholics. Hating Puritanism, he was 
therefore disposed to introduce Episcopacy into 
Scotland, and did ultimately (in 1600) succeed iu 
establishing bishops. From 1691 to 1594, when 
James marched against them, the Roman Catholic 
lords in the north were in a state of semi-insur* 
rection. In 1600 occurred the Gowrie Conspiracy, 
if any conspiracy there was (see Ruthvkn). On 
the death of Elisabeth in 1603, James ascended 
the English throne as great-grandson of James 
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IV. 's English wife, the Princess Margaret He 
was at first well received by his subjects in 
England, but became unpopular from his con- 
tinued partiality towards favouiites. He also 
degraded the prerogative of the crown by the 
sale of titles. His chief favourite at this time 
was Robert Carr or Ker, a Scotsman, whom he 
finally created Earl of Somerset. When Carr fell 
out of favour he was succeeded by Buckingham— 
and through such minions the king governed. 
In 1017 James revisited Scotland, signalising the 
event by angry disputes with the clergy. Henry, 
Prince of Wales, having died m 1012, the succes- 
sion devolved upon James’s second son Charles, 
between whom and a Spanish princess the king 
was ineffectually anxious to effect a marriage. 
Buckingham, who was entrusted with the affair, 
acted rashly and unwisely, and war with Spain 
was the outcome. James died at Theobalds, 27tli 
March 1025. Sully described him as ‘ the wisest 
fool in Christendom.' ‘ He was indeed,’ says 
Macaulay. ‘made up of two men— a witty, well- 
read scholar, who wrote, disputed, and harangued, 
and a nervous, drivelling idiot who acted.’ By 
Mr Gardiner his character has been tieated more 
broadly and mildly ; perhaps the best estimate of 
the man is Scott’s representation of him in The 
Fortunes of Nigel. James’s literary ambitions wei e 
illustrated in his Essays of a Prentice in the Dunne 
Art of Poesie (1584) ; Poetical Exercises at Vacant 
Hours (1591) ; the newly discoiered poems edited 
by Westcott (1912) ; Demonologie (1597) ; Basihcon 
Doron and the Counterblast to Tobacco (1010). 
Besides the histories of Calderwood, Teller, 
Burton, Ranke, and Gardiner, see Goodman's 
Court of James /., ed. Brewer (1839), The Secret 
History of the Court of King James /., ed. Scott 
(191 IX and Henderson's James I. and VI. (1904). 

James II. and VII., second son of Charles I., 
was bom at St James’s Palace, 12th October 1033, 
and was created Duke of Voik. Nine months 
before his father’s execution he escaped to Hol- 
land, served under Turenne 1052-55, and in 1057 
took Spanish service in Flanders. At the Restoi a- 
tion (1060) James was made Lord High Admiral 
of England, twice commanding the English fleet 
in the ensuing wars with the Dutch. In 1059 he 
had entered into a private mairiage contract with 
Anne Hyde, daughter of the Earl of Claiemlon 
(q.v.); and the year after her death in 1071 as a 
professed Catholic he avowed his own conversion 
to Catholicism. In 1073 parliament passed the 
Test Act, and James was obliged to resign the office 
of Lord High Admiral. Shortly after he marued 
Mary, daughter of the Duke of Modena. The 
national ferment occasioned by the Popish Plot 
became so formidable that he had to retire to the 
Continent, and during his absence an attempt 
was made to exclude him from the succession. 
He returned at the close of 1079, and was sent 
down to Scotland to take the management of Its 
affairs. The cruelties which he inflicted on the 
Covenanters have left an indelible stain upon 
his memory. Meanwhile the Exclusion Bill was 
twice passed by the Commons, but m the first 
instance it was rejected by the Lords, and on the 
second was lost by the dissolution of parliament. 
Janies then returned to England, and in direct 
violation of the law took his seat in the council, 
and resumed the direction of naval affairs. At 
the death of Charles in 1085 James ascended the 
throne, and immediately proceeded to levy, on 
his own warrant, the customs and excise duties 
which had been granted to Charles only for life. 
He sent a mission to Rome, heard mass in public, 
and became, like his brother, the pensioner of 


the French king. In Scotland the persecution 
of the Covenanters was renewed with increased 
seventy ; in England the futile rebellion of Mon- 
mouth (q.v.) was followed by the 'Bloody Assise.’ 
The suspension of the Test Act by the king’s 
authority, his prosecution of the seven bishops 
on a charge of seditious libel, his conferring 
ecclesiastical beueflees on Roman Catholics, his 
violation of the rights of the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, his plan for packing 
parliament, and numerous other arbitrary acts 
showed his fixed determination to overthrow the 
constitution and the church. The indignation of 
the people was at length roused, and the inter- 
position of William, Prince of Orange, James's 
son-m-law and nephew, was formally solicited 
by seven leading politicians. William landed 
at Toibay, 4th November 1088, with a powerful 
army, and marched towards Lxmdon. He was 
eveiy where hailed as a deliverer, while Janies 
was deserted not only by his ministers and 
troops, but even by his daughter the Princess 
Anne. The unfortunate king, on the first ap- 
pearance of danger, had sent his wife and infant 
son to France, and, after one futile start and his 
arrest at Faveisham, James also escaped and 
joined them at St Germains. He was hospitably 
received by Louis XIV., who settled a pension on 
him In 1089, aided by a small body of French 
troops, he invaded Ireland and made an in- 
effectual attempt to regain his throne. He was 
defeated at the battle of the Boyne, and returned 
to St Germains, where he resided until his death, 
Oth September 1701. He left two daughters— 
Mary, married to the Prince of Orange, and 
Anno, afterwards oueen — and one son by his 
second wife, James Francis Edward (see Stewart). 
lie had several illegitimate children— one of them, 
Marshal Berw ick. See the histories of Macaulay, 
Ranke, Lingard ; Burnet’s History of his Own 
Time; Macpherson’s Histot'y of Great Britain 
(1775) and Original Papers (1775); the Lives by 
C. J. Fox (1808) and Claike (1810); Well wood's 
Memoirs, and Luttrell’s Relation of State Affairs ; 
Wilson’s James II. and the Duke of Benvick( 1876); 
liloxam’s Magdalen College and James II. (1886); 
The Adventures of James II. (1904); The English 
Court in Exile, by E. and M. S. Grew (191 IX 

James, George Payne Rainspord, bom 
in London, 9th August 1801, the son of a 
well-known physician, was educated at Putney 
and in France, and by seventeen had written 
some Eastern tales, which found favour with 
Washington Irving. Thereafter he ceased to 
write, dictating instead to an amanuensis his 
‘thick-coming fancies.’ In all he published 
seventy-seven works, historical romances mostly, 
but also biographies, poems, &c. The best were 
among the earliest— Richelieu (1829) and Henry 
Masterton (1882). He was British consul at Rich, 
mond, Virginia, from 1852 till 1856, and then at 
Venice till his death, Oth May 1860. *G. P. R. 
James* may be classed as a hybrid— a productive 
hybrid— between Dumas and Mrs Ann Radcliffe. 
Leigh Hunt writes kindly of him, and Sir Archi- 
bald Alison could ‘revert with pleasure to his 
varied compositions,' which even yet may be 
safely recommended to the ‘young person.’ 
But his two horsemen will be remembered best, 
if not indeed solely, by Thackeray’s Barbature. 

James, Sir Henry (1808-77), was bom near St 
Agnes in Cornwall, passed in 1826 from Woolwich 
into the Engineers, and in 1844 became director 
of the Geological Survey of Ireland, in 1840 head 
of the Admiralty works at Portsmouth, in 1852 
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director of the Ordnance Survey, and In 1857 
chief of the Statistical Department of the War 
Office. Knighted in 1860, and made major-gene- 
ral in 1868, he died at Southampton. He wrote 
soveral works on geology, surveying, &c., and by 
his system of zinco-photography produced fac- 
similes of Domesday Book and of national MSS of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

James of Hereford, Henry James, Lord 

S 828-1911), born at Heieford, educated at Cliel* 
nham College, and called to the bar in 1852, 
became a Q.C. m 1869, and a bencher of his Inn 
in 1870. Liberal M.P. for Taunton 1869-85, m 
1873 he became first Solicitor-geneial and then 
Attorney-general (with a knighthood), and m 1880 
again Attorney-general. In 1886 he declined the 
Lord Chancellorship as being unable to support 
Home Rule, and was elected for Bury unopposed 
as a Liberal Unionist. He defended the case for 
the Time* before the Parnell Commission, and to 
the end opposed Home Rule and upheld Fiee 
Trade. In 1895-1902 he was Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, with a peerage. 

James, Henry, novelist, boin in New York, 
15th Apnl 1843, until his father's death was 
known as Henry James, junior, the father (1811- 
82) being a well-known theological wntm and lec- 
turer, the exponent in turn of Sandemaniamsm 
and the system of Swedenborg. James took 
his place among contemporary novelists with 
Roderick Hudson (1875). Already in 1869 he had 
migrated to Europe. His novels and tales deal 
mainly with the uneventful lives of Americans 
living or travelling in Europe, and include The 
American (1878), The Europeans, Daisy Miller . A 
Bundle of Letters ( 1879X Washington Square ( 1880), 
The Portiait of a Lady (1881), Tales of Three Cities 
(1884), The Bostonians (1886), Princess Casamas- 
sima, The Tragic Muse (1890), What Maisie Knew, 
The Two Magics, The Soft Side, The Awkuxird Age, 
The Sacred Fount (1901), The Wings of the Dove 
(1902), The Ambassadors (1903), The Golden Bowl 
(1905). His delicate critical faculty was shown 
in French Poets and Novelists (1878), Partial Por- 
traits (1888), Hawthorne (1883), W. W. Story (1903), 
Notes on Novelists (1914). In A Small Boy and 
Others (1913) and Notes of a Son and Bi other (1914) 
James writes of himself, his father and brother. 
Other works are Portraits of Places (1884), A 
Little Tour in France (1884), English Hours (1905), 
Italian Hours (1909), The American Scene (1907). 
Naturalised in England in 1915, O.M. (1916), he 
died Feb. 28, 1916. In fiction Henry James ranks 
as a leader of the analytical school. The subtlety 
of his psychology ana the refinement of his style 
alienate many readers. See studies by Caiy 
(1905), Hueffer (19WX West (1916).— His brother 
William (1842-1910) graduated M D. at Haivaid, 
and hecame professor of Philosophy there m 
1872. He published The Principles of Psychology 
The Will to Believe, his Edinburgh Giffoia 
Lectures on The Varieties of Religious Experi- 
ence (1902), Pingmatism (1907), and other works. 
See B. Boutroux's monograph (trans. Ipl2). 

James, John Anqell (1785-1859), Congregation- 
alist minister, born at Blandford, was for over 
fifty years pastor of a church in Birmingham. 
Of his books the best known is The Anxious 
Inquirer. See liia Life by Dale (1861). 

James, Robert (1705-76), a London physician, 
the inveutor of James’s Powder. 

James, William, compiler of The Naval History 

t vols. 1822-24), was a Jamaica attorney, and 
m 1815 till his death in 1827 lived in England. 
Jameson, Anna, art-critic, was the daughter of 
84 


[ Brownell Murphy, a miniature-painter, and was 
born at Dublin 17th May 1794. In 1S25 she 
married Robert Jameson, a barrister, who from 
1829 held appointments in Dominica and Canada. 
They never got on well together; and from that 
date, with the exception of a visit to Canada 
(1886-88), she lived apart from him. She wrote 
Diary of an Ennuy&e (1826), Characteristics o) 
Shakespeare’s Women (1832), Beauties of the Court 
of Charles II. (1833), Sketches of Germany ( 1837), 
Rambles in Canada (1838), and Memoirs and Essays 
(1846). More important are her works in art- 
criticism — the Handbook to London Galleries ( 1832), 
Early Italian Painters (1845), Poetry of Sacred 
and Legendary Art (1848), Legends of the Monastic 
Orders (1850), legends of the Madonna (1852), and 
History of our Lot d as represented in Art (1864X 
She died March 19, 1860. See Memoiis by her 
niece, Gerardine Macpherson (1878), and Letters 
and Friendships , by Mrs S. Erskine (1915). 

Jameson, Sir Leakder Starr, C.B. (1853-. 
1917), was born at Edinburgh, studied medi- 
cine there and at London, and began practice 
at Kimberley m 1878. Through Cecil Rhodes * Dr 
Jim’ engaged in pioneer woik, was in 1891 made 
administrator for the South Africa Company at 
Fort Salisbury, and won enormous popularity. 
During the troubles at Johannesburg between the 
Uitlanders ami the Boer government, Jameson, 
who by order of Rhodes had concentrated the 
military forces of Rhodesia at Mafeking ou the 
Transvaal frontier, started with five Hundred 
troopers to support the Uitlanders, 29th Dec. 
1895. At Kruger:>dorp they were overpowered by 
an overwhelming force of Boers, and, sleepless 
and famishing, were after a sharp fight compelled 
to sin tender, 2d Jan. 1896. Handed over to the 
Bntisli authorities, I'r Jameson wa^ in July con- 
demned in Loudon fifteen months imprison- 
ment, but was leleased in December. In 1900 he 
was elected to the Cape Legislative Assembly, 
and in 1904-8 was (Progressive) J?iemier of Cape 
Colony. A haionet from 19117 he retired fiom 
politics in 1912, and became piesideut of the 
B.S. A. Company m HI 3. See Liie by Colvin (1922). 

Jameson, Robert (1772-1854), geologist, born 
at Lei tli, studied at Edinburgh and (under Wer- 
ner) at Freiburg, and m 1804 became Edinburgh 
professor of Natural History. Fust a Wei nerian, 
then a follower of Hutton, he wrote on miner- 
alogy and geognosy. 

Jamesone, George (a 1588-1644), portiait- 
mter, was bom in Aberdeen, and in 1612 was 
mid apprentice for eight years to John Ander- 
son, a painter in Edinburgh. This overthrows 
the tradition that the ‘Scottish Van Dyck,' as he 
has absurdly been called, studied under Hu liens 
at Antwerp. He lived latterly and died m Edin- 
burgh. See J. Bulloch’s George Jamesone (1885^ 
and Notes and Queries lor April 1894. 

Jamet, Marie (1820-93), a St Servan seam- 
stress, founder in 1840 with Jeanue Jtigan, 
Virgmie Tridanlel, and the Abb6 Le Pailleur of 
the Little Sisters of the Poor. 

Jaml (1 414-92), the last great Persian poet, was 
born at Jam in Khorasan, and died at Herat. 
Among his poems were Yusuf u Zuleikha (trans, 
by A Rogers, 1895) and Salaman u Absot( trans, 
by E. FitzGerald). He also wrote prose works. 

Jamieson, John, D.D , born in Glasgow, 
March 8, 1759, in 1781 became pastor of a Seces- 
sion congregation at Forfar, and in 1797 at 
Edinburgh, where he died July 12, 1838, His 
Etymological Dictionary a f the Scottish Lon- 
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e utg* (1808-9 ; supplement 1825 ; new ed. by 
onaldaon, 1879-871 is of value os a collection 
of iScotch words ana phrases, but possesses little 
philological merit. Jamieson also wrote on the 
Culdees, on the affinities of Greek and Latin to 
the Gothic, &c. ; and he published editions ot 
Barbour's Bruce and Blind Harry's Wallace. 

JamniUer, or Jamitzer, Wenzel (1508-85), a 
Nuremberg goldsmith, bom at Vienna. 

Jamrach, Johann Christian Karl (1815-91), 
boin at Hambuig, iroin about 1840 was a London 
dealer in wild animals. 

Jane Seymour. See Seymour. 

Janet, Franqois See Clouet. 

Janet, Paul (1828- 99), anti-matenalist plnloso- 

E her, born in Pans, was m turn pi earlier at 
Purges, and professor of Philosophy at Stras- 
burg, of Logic m the lyceum Lou is-le-G rand In 
1864 he was elected to the Academy of Moial 
Sciences, thereafter lectured in the Sor bonne. 
His Causes Finales (1877) was translated in 1878 ; 
he had also written on the family and the his- 
tory of morals, mateiialism, biain and thought, 
contemporary French philosophy, socialism, La- 
mennais (1890), Fenelon (1S92), &c. [Z hah' -nay.] 
Janln, Jules Gabriel, cntic and novelist, 
born at St Etienne, December 24, 1804, took 
early to journalism, and his dramatic cuticisms 
in the Journal des Dibats made hnn a reputa- 
tion. Jamil’s numberless articles, pi efaces, books 
of travel, and miscellaneous pieces pleased lus 
readers and filled his pockets, but did little 
for future fame. 4 His strange and at least half- 
serious story L'Anc mort ct la Femme guillotuite 
(1S29) was followed by Barnave (1831), halt-his- 
torical novel, half- polemic against the Ot leans 
family. He was elected to the French Academy 
in 1870, and died 19th June 1874 His (Euvres 
Choisies , in twelve volumes, appeared m 1875-78, 
and lus Correspondance in 1877 See Life by 
Pi6dagnel (3d ed. 1883). [Zhah-nano ] 

Jansen, Cornelius, founder of the Jansenist 
sect, was born at Acquoi, near Leerdam m Hol- 
land, 28th October 1583. He studied at Utrecht, 
Louvain, and Pans ; filled a chair at Bayonne; 
and in 1630 became professoi of Theology at 
Louvain. In 1636 he was made Bishop of Ypres. 
He died 6th May 1638, just as he had completed 
his great work, the Augustinus (4 vols ), which 
sought to prove that the teaching of St Augus- 
tine against the Pelagians and semi -Pelagians on 
Grace, Free-will, and Piedestmation was directly 
opposed to the teaching of the Jesuit schools. 
Jansen repudiated the ordinary Catholic dogma 
of the freedom of the will, and refused to admit 
merely sufficient grace, maintaining that interior 
grace is irresistible, and that Christ died for all. 
On the publication of the Augustinus in 1640, it 
was received with loud clamour, especially by 
the Jesuits, and was prohibited by a docree of 
the Inquisition in 1641 ; in the following year it 
was condemned by Urban VIII. in the bull In 
Eminenti. Jansen was suppoi ted by such writers 
as Arnauld, Pascal, and the Port-Royalists. The 
controversy raged in France with more or lesff 
violence for nearly a century, when a large num- 
ber Of Jftnsenists emigrated to the Netherlands. 
There they formed a community, with Utrecht as 
a centre, and here only can the sect be said to 
have had a regular and permanent organisation. 
The Jansenista of the Utrecht Church, who num- 
ber about 6000 souls, are in doctrine and discipline 
strictly orthodox Homan Catholics, being known 
by their countrymen as Oude Roomsch (‘Old 


Roman'). See works by Fuset (1877), Neale 
(Jansenist Church of Holland, 1858), Saiute-Beuve 
( 'Port-Royal , 4th ed. 1378), S6che (Lea derniera 
Jansinistes, 1891), and Mrs Tollemache (1893). 
Janssen, Cornelis (1598 -c. 1664V portrait* 
amter, was born in London, and died at Amster* 
am, having quitted England in 1648. [Fans'sen.] 
Janssen, Geraert. See Shakespeare, p. 847. 
Janssen, Peter (1844-1908), a Dilsseldorf 
historical and portrait painter, in 1895 became 
Director of the Academy. 

Janssen, Pierre Jules CjSsar, a physicist, 
chiefly distinguished in the field of spectrum 
analysis, was born in Pans m 1824, was elected 
to the Academy in 1873, and died m 1907. 
Janssens, Abraham (c. 1575-1632), Antwerp 
inter. His most famous pictures are the *En- 
nibinent of Chnst’ and the ‘Adoration of the 
Magi.’— -Victor Honorius Janssens (1664-1739) 
painted clneily in Rome and at Brussels. 

Januarius, St, or S\n Gennaro, a bishop ol 
Benevento, martyred at Pozzuoli in 805. His body 
is pieserved in Naples cathedral, where are alsc 
two pluals (ampulla') supposed to contain his 
blood Or 19th Sept, and two othor festivals, as 
well as on occasions of public danger, Jus head 
and the phials are borne to the high-altar of the 
cathedral, or of the church of Santa Chiara, where, 
after prayer, the blood is believed to liquefy, and 
is presented for the veneration of the people. 
See M. Serao’s San Gennaro (1909). 

Japhet,* the second son of Noah, once assumed 
to be the ancestor of all the people called Japhetic 
—practically the European races. 

Jardine, Sir William (1800-74), naturalist, 
seventh baronet of Applegarth, Dumfriesshire, 
was bom in Edinburgh, and died at Sandown, 
Isle of Wight. [Jar' dn.] 

Jarvis, Charles. SeeJKRVAS. 

Jasmin, the nom de guerre of the Provencal 
poet Jacques Bo6 (1798-1864), who, born at Agen, 
earned his living as a barber. He was made a 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour in 1846, and 
in 1852 his woiks were crowned by the Academy. 
Among his best pieces (collected in I/is Papilldtos ) 
are the mock-heroic Charivari (1825); The Blind 
Girl of Castel-Cuilli (1835), translated by Long- 
fellow ; Fiangovneto (1840); The Twin Brothers 
(1841); Maitha the Simple (1845) ; and The Son's 
Week (1819). See Life by Samuel Smiles (1892). 

Jaur&s, Jean, Fiench Socialist leader, writer, 
and orator, bom in 1859 at Castres (Tarn), lectured 
on philosophy at Toulouse, became a deputy 
(1885), founded the Socialist paper L’HumaniU 
(1904), and was assassinated July 81, 1914, on the 
eve of the great European war. 

Jay, John (1745-1829), American statesman 
and jurist, born in New York, was admitted to 
the bar in 1768. Elected to the Continental 
congress in 1774 and 1775, he drafted the con- 
stitution of New York state in 1777, of which 
he was appointed Chief-justice ; was elected presi- 
dent of congress in 1778 ; and in 1779 was sent as 
minister to Spain. From 1782 he was one of the 
most influential of the peace commissioners. In 
1784-89 he was Secrotary for Foreign Affairs, and 
ere long became Chief -justice or the supreme 
court. In 1794 he concluded with Lord Gren* 
ville the convention known as ‘Jay’s treaty,' 
which, though favourable to the United States, 
was denounced by the Democrats as a betrayal 
of France. Jay was governor of New York from 
1795 to 1801. There is a Life (1888) by his son, 
William Jay (1789-1868), a notable anti-slavery 
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lea<ler. See also his Correspondence and Public 
Papers, ed. by Pjof. Johnston (4 vols. 1890-93), 
and Lives by Whitelock (1887) and Pellew (1890). 

(1769-1853), born at Tisbury in 
Wiltshire, from 1791 till his death was Con- 
gregational pastor of Argyle Chapel at Bath. 
Ajnong his works are Morning aiul Evening 
Exercises, Short Discourses, Female Scripture Char- 
acters, and an Autobiography (1854). He published 
a collected edition in 1842-48 (new ed. 1876). 

Jeaffreson, John Cordy. born at Framling- 
ham, 14th January 1831. ana called to the bar in 
1859, from 1864 published novels, biographies, 
books about doetois, lawyers, and the eleig> , Ac. 
See his Recollections (1893). He died 2d Feb! 1901. 

Jeanne d’Albret (1628-72), only daughter and 
heiress of John II. of Navai re and Bearn, 
married in 1648 Antoine de Bourbon, Due de 
VendOme, and in 1568 gave birth to Henry IV. 
of France. She was a Huguenot and poetess. 
See Life by Freer (2d ed. Loud. 1801). 

Jeanne d’Aro. See Joan oi Arc. 

Jebb, John Gladwyn (1841-93), served m 
India soon after the Mutiny, and, having lost 
most of £2000 a*> ear over a gun-bnriel factory, 
went out to Central America to seek a new for- 
tune, and met with many moving adventures. 
See Life by his widow (1894). 

Jebb, Sir Richard Claverhouse (1841-1 f K)5), 
Greek scholar, bom at Dundee, gi ad uated fiom 
Trinity College, Cambridge, as senior classic m 
1862, and was elected lellow. He took a promi- 
nent part in organising inter-collegiate classical 
lectures, and was secretary to the newly-founded 
Cambridge Philological Society. In 1869 he be- 
came public orator of the university, m 1875 pro- 
fessor of Greek at Glasgow, and in 1889 regius 
professor of Greek at Cam budge. In 1891 he was 
elected M.P. (Unionist) for Cambridge Univeisity. 
His books include Characters ofTheoph iaslii<t(\ 870), 
The A ttic Orators (1876-80), Primer of Creek Litera- 
ture (1877), Modern Gieece (1880), Translations 
into Greek and Latin Verse (1873), Bentley (1882), 
Introduction to Homer (1887), Erasmus (1890), 
Influence of Classical Gieek Poetry (1893), and his 
- Bacchyl-ides (1906). His greatest work is his 
Sophocles (with trails., 9 vols, 1883-1917) He 
died 10th Dec. 1905. See Life by Lady Jebb (1907). 

Jebb, Samuel, MD (c 1694-1772), long a 
doctor at Stratfmd-le-Bow, edited Rogei Bacon’s 
Opt/s Magus , and wiote on Mary Stuart, &c. 

Jeejeebhoy. See Jejeebhoy. 

Jefferies, Richard, bom near Swindon, 6th 
November 1848, started as a journalist on the 
staff of the North Wilts Herald about 1866, and 
became known br a letter to the Times (1872) on 
the Wiltshire labourers. His first real success, 
The Gamekeeper at Home (1878), was followed up 
by Wild Life in a Southern County (1879), The, 
Amateur Poacher (1880), Round about a Great 
Estate (1881), Nature near London (1883), Life of 
the Fields (1884), Red Deer (1884), and The Open 
Air (1885), The Story of my Heart (1883) is a 
strange autobiography of inner life ; After London , 
or Wild England (1885), is a curious romance of 
the fliture. He died at Goring in Sussex, 14th 
August 1887. See works by Sir Walter Besaut 
(1888), H. a Salt (1898), and E. Thomas (1909). 

Jefferson, Joseph, comedian, born in Phila- 
delphia, 20th February 1829, came of a theatrical 
stock, his great-grandfather having belonged to 
Garrick’s company at Drury lAiie, while hfs 
father and grandfather weie well-known Ameri- 
ca actors. Jefferson appeared on the stage at 


three, and had for years been a strolling actor, 
when in 1857, in New York, he made a hit as 
Doctor Pangloss, and in 1858 created the part of 
Asa Trenchaid m Our American Cousin. In 1865 
lie visited London, and at the Adelphi first played 
his famous part of Rip Van Winkle. He died 
23d April 1905. See his Autobiography (1890) 

Jefferson, Thomas, third president of the 
United States, bom at Shadwell, Albemarle 
county, Virginia, 2d April 1743, in 1767 was 
admitted to the bar, and practised with success. 
In 1769 ho was elected to the House of Burgesses, 
where he joined zealously with the revolutionary 
party. He took a prominent part in the calling 
of the first Continental Congress in 1774, to 
which he was sent as a delegate ; he claimed the 
authorship of the celebrated Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, signed 4th July 1776. JefTerson now 
assisted the people of Virginia m forming a state 
constitution, and was governor 1779-81. In con- 
gress he secured (1783) the adoption of the decimal 
system of coinage. He was sent to France in 1784 
with Franklin and Adams as plenipotentiary; next 
year he succeeded Franklin as in mister there; and 
in 1789 Washington appointed him secretary of 
state. Fiom the origin of the Federal and Repub- 
lican parties, Jeflerson was the recognised head 
of the latter, while the other members of the 
cabinet and the president were Federalists. In 
1794 he withdrew fiom public life, but in 1797 
was called to the vice-presidency of the United 
States, ami m 1801 was chosen president by the 
House of Representatives. The popular vote re- 
elected linn by a large majority for Die next 
presidential term. Among the chief events of 
his first teim were the war with Tripoli, the ad- 
mission of Ohio, and the Louisiana purchase ; of 
lus second teim, the firing on the Chesapeake by 
the Leopard , the 1 'mbargo ) the trial of Aaron 
Burr for tieasoh, and the prohibition of the 
slavo-trade. In 1809 he finally retned to private 
life Henceforth his time was devoted to bound- 
less l>ospitality, to the interests of education, and 
especially to the establishment and superinten- 
dence of the University of Virginia lie died 
July 4, 1826. Ford edited his Works (10 vols. 
1S93-99) and Autobiography (1914). See Lives by 
Tucker (1837), Parton (1874), Morse (1883), and 
Scliouler (1893); also Henry Adams, History of 
the United States under Thomas Jefferson (1891). 

Jeffery, Dorothy. See Plntreath. 

Jeffrey, Alexander (1806-74), historian of 
Roxburghshire, was a Jedburgh law -agent. 

Jeffrey, Francis, Lord, born at Edinburgh, 
23d October 1773, studied at Glasgow and Oxford, 
and in 1794 was called to the Scottish bar, but as 
a Whig made little progress for many years. In 
the trials for sedition (1817-22) he acquired a great 
reputation ; in 1820 and again in 1823 he was 
elected Lord Rector of Glasgow University, in 
1829 Dean of the Faculty of Advocates. In 1880 
he was returned for Perth, and on the formation 
of Earl Grey’s ministry became Lord Advocate. 
After the passing of the Reform Bill he was re- 
turned for Edinburgh, which he represented until 
1834, when he was made a judge of the Court of 
Session. From 1815 he lived at Craigcrook, where 
he died, 26th January 1850. It is as literary critic 
and leader in a new departure in literary enter- 
prise that Jeffrey holds his title to fame. It 
was he who, along with Sydney Smith, Francis 
Homer, and a few others, established the 
burgh Review, of which he w f as editor until 1829. 
His own contributions were very numerous and 
brilliant, if biassed. A selection of them fw 
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published in 1844. See Life by Lord Cockburn 
[1852), also Macvey Napier’s Correspondence (1877) 
Hid Carlyle's Reminiscences (1881). 

Jeffreys, George, Baron, the ‘infamous 
Jeffreys/ born at Acton near Wrexham in 1048, 
was called to the bar in 1608. He rose rapidly, 
and became in 1071 common serjeant of the City 
Of London. Hitherto nominally a Puritan, he now 
began to intrigue for court favour, was made 
solicitor to the Duke of York, was knighted m 
1677, and became Recorder of London in 1678. 
Actively concerned m the Popish Plot prosecu- 
tions, he was made chief-justice of Chestei and 
king’s setjeant in 16S0, baronet in 1681, and chief- 
justice of King’s Bench m 1688. His first exploit 
was the judicial murder of Algernon Sidney, but 
in every state-trial he proved a willing tool to 
the crown, thus earning the favour of James, who 
raised him to the peerage (1685). Among his ear- 
liest trials were those of Titus Oates ami Richard 
Baxter ; then he was sent to the west to tiy the 
followers of Monmouth (q.v ), and hanged 331, 
transported 849 to the American plantations, 
and whipped or lined 83 others. He was Lord 
Chancellor from Sept. 1685 until the downfall of 
James, and supported all the king’s measures as 
president of the newly-revived Court of High 
Commission, and in the trial of the seven bishops 
Yet he had rational views on witchciaft, and was 
too honest to turn Catholic. On James’s flight 
he tried to follow ins example, bat was caught at 
Wapping, disguised as a sailor, and sent to the 
Tower to save him fiom the mob. Heie he died 
four months after, April 18, 1689. See Lives by 
Wool ry ch (1827) and Irving (1898). 

Jejeebhoy, Sir Jamsetiee (Jamshedji Jijibliai), 
born at Bombay, 15th July 1783, was taken into 
partnership by his father-in-law, a Bombay mer- 
chant, in 1800. When peace was l estored in Europe 
in 1815 Indian trade with Europe increased enor- 
mously. By 1822 he had amassed £2,000,000, and 
began to exhibit a magnificent liberality. He 
contributed generously to various educational and 
philanthropic institutions in Bombay, and spent 
upwards of a quarter of a million in benevolence. 
Parsee and Christian, Hindu and Mussulman, 
were alike the objects of his beneficence. The 
Queen knighted him in 1842, and m 1857 he 
was made a baronet. He died 14th April 1859. 

Jekyll, Sir Joseph (1063-1738), knighted in 
1700, from 1717 was Master of the Rolls — IIis 
great-nephew, Joseph Jekyll (1752-1837), edu- 
cated at Westminster and Christ Church, was a 
wit, Whig M P., and Solicitor-general. See liis Cor- 
respondence, edited by the Ho u. A. Bourke(1894). 

JelAl-ud-din (1200-73), a Sufi Persian poet, 
whose Contemplative Life made him the oracle of 
oriental mysticism. He wrote also lyrics. 

Jelf, Richard William (1798-1871), theologian, 
son of Sir James Jelf of Oaklands, Gloucester- 
shire, from Eton passed to Christ Church, Oxford, 
and became a fellow and tutor of Oriel In 1826 
be was appointed preceptor to Prince George of 
Cumberland (king of Hanover), in 1839 Canon of 
Christ Church, and in 1844 Principal of King’s Col- 
lege, London, He delivered the Bampton Lec- 
tures tor 1844, on The Means of Grace , and wrote 
The 'Thirty-nine Articles Explained (1873). Dr 
Jelf waa a pillar of orthodoxy, and it was largely 
owing to him that Maurice was deprived of his 
professorship at King’s College for unsound views 
on eternal punishment. — His brother, William 
Edward Jelf (1811-75), Greek grammarian, was 
also educated at Eton and Christ Church, took a 
first-class in 1838, and became a tutor of Christ 


Church, public examiner, proctor, and a preacher 
at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, 1846-48. 
Jellaohloh, Joseph, Baron (1801-69), Austrian 

f enerul, born at Peterwardein, the eldest son of 
ranz, Freilieir von Jellacliich (or Jellacic) de 
Buziin (1746-1810), also a general who fought in 
the Turkish and French wars. Winning the 
Croats’ confidence, ho waa in 1848 appointed Ban 
of Croatia, and helped to suppress the Hungauan 
rising. See The Man who saved Austria by M 
Hartley (1912). [Y el-latch' eetch.] 

Jellicoe, John, Earl (1925; Vt. 1918), Com- 
mander-m-chief of the Giand Fleet (1914-10), 
First Sea Lord (1916-17), Chief of Naval StafT 
(1917), Admiral of tho Fleet (1919), Governor- 
General of New Zealand 1920-24, was born in 
1859. After tho victoiy of Jutland (May 31, 
1916), lie became G O.V O. and O M , and was 
granted £50,000 See his The Giand Meet (1919). 
Jenghlz Khan. See Genghis. 

Jenkin, Henrietta Camilla, nU, Jackson 
(1808-85), novelist, was born in Jamaica, and 
mained a naval officer in 1832.— Their son, 
Hfnry Chari i-s Fleeming Jenkin, F.R S (1833- 
85), olcctucal ongineer, bom near Dungeness, 
became professor of Engineenng at University 
College, London, in 1865 , at Edinburgh in 1868. 
See Memo’r by R. L. Stevenson (1887). 

Jenkins, John Edward (1838-1910), born at 
Bangaloie, and educated at Montieal and Penn- 
sylvania Umversitv, was called to the English bar 
in 1861, and was Liberal M.P. foi Dundee 1874-80. 
He wrote Glut's Iiaby (1870), Loid Bantam (1871), 
Little Hodge (1872), Pantulas (1897), &c. 

Jenkins, Robert, an English merchant captain, 
trading from Jamaica, who alleged that in 1731 
his sloop had been boarded by a Spanish guarda 
costa, and that, though no proof of smuggling 
had been found, lie bad been tortured, and his 
ear torn olf. The said ear— some said he had 
lost it in the pilloiy — he produced in 1738 in 
the House ot Commons Walpole next year was 
dnven into war against Spain. 

Jenkinson. See Liverpool, Earl of. 

Jenner, Edward, M D., F.R.S , the discoverer 
of vaccination, was born at Beikeley vicaiage, 
Gloucestershire, 17th May 1749. He was ap- 
prenticed to a surgeon at Sodburv, in 1770 went 
to London to study under John Hunter, and in 
1773 settled at Berkeley, where he acqniied a 
large practice. In 1775 he began to examine into 
tho truth of tho traditions respecting cow-pox, 
became convinced that it was efficacious as a pro- 
tection against small-pox, and was led to hope 
that ho would be able * to propagate it from one 
human being to another, till lie had disseminated 
the piacticc all over tho globe, to the total extinc- 
tion of small-pox.’ Many investigations delayed 
the actual discovery of the prophylactic power 
of vaccination, and the crowning experiment was 
made on 14tli May 1796. This experiment was 
folio wed by many Others ; and in 1798 Jenner 
published his Inquiry into the Causes and Effects 
of the Variolce Vaccina}. Yet the practice met 
with violent opposition for a year, when upwards 
of seventy of tne principal physicians and sur- 
geons in London signed a declaration of their 
entire confidence in it. Jenner’s discovery was 
soon promulgated throughout the civilised world. 
Honours were conferred upon him, and he was 
elected an honorary memDer of nearly all the 
learned societies or Europe. Parliament voted 
him in 1802 a grant of £10,000, and in 1807 a 
second grant of £20,000. He died at Berkeley, 
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26th January 1828. See his Life and Correspon- 
dence, by Dr J. Baron (1827-88 ; 2d ed. 1850) 

Jenner, Sir William, physician, bom at Chat- 
ham in 1815, was educated at University College, 
London, where he was professor 1848-79. lie 
became physician in oi dinary to the Queen m 
1862, and to the Prince of Wales m 1863; was 
made a baronet m 1868, G.C B , F R.S., &c. He 
established the difference between typhus and 
typhoid fevers (1851). His Lectures on Fever and 
Diphtheria were published in 1893. Ho died 11th 
Dec. 1898. — His brother, Charles (181 0-93), made 
a large fortune as an Edinburgh linen-draper. 

Jennings, Sarah. See Marlborougui. 

Jensen, Adolf (1837-1879), German song- writer 
and composer for the piano, born at Konigsberg, 
from 1856 to 1S68 was a musician successively at 
Posen, Copenhagen, and Beilin 

Jensen, Wilhelm (1837-1911), German pool 
and novelist, born at Heiligenhafen in NE. 
Holstein, lived much m Munich. 

Jenyns, Soamf. (1704-87), bom m London, sat 
during 1741-80 lor Cambridgeshire, Dumvich, and 
Cambndge, and was a commissioner to the Boatd 
of Trado His books are foigotten, but his name 
survives from Dr .Johnson’s having criticised as 
shallow his Inquiry into the Otigin of Evil (17 r >0). 
Jenyns, now grown orthodox, published m 1776 
his View of the Evidence of the Christian Reliqion. 

Jordan, William (1782-1869), horn at Kelso, 
settled in London in 1806, and, after woikmg on 
various papers, in 1817 founded the Liteiary 
Gazette , and edited it till 1850. In 1853 he was 
granted a pension of £100. See his Autdbiogi aphy 
(4 vols. 1852-53) and Men 1 have known (1866) 

Jeremiah (Ileb Jirmejdhii), the prophet, son of 
Hilkiali, the priest, was a native of Anatlioth, 
2£ miles NNW. of Jerusalem, and prophesied m 
the reigns of Josiah, Jehoahaz, Jehoiakim, Jehoia- 
chin, and Zedekmh, was in Jerusalem dm mg the 
siege by Nebuchadnezzar, and is said to ha\e died 
a maityr’s death at Tahpnnhes m Egypt. The 
text ot his prophecies as gi\en in the Septuagint 
differs very greatly fiom that in the Massoietie 
Hebiew. See comnientanes hv Ewald (trails. 
1887), Graf (1862), Hitzig (1841), and Cormll 
(1905); Cheyne’s Jeiemuih: his life and Timet 
(1888) ; and 'Ball's Piophecics ofJvmnuth (1890). 

Jeroboam, first king of the divided kingdom of 
Israel, was made by Solomon superintendent of 
the labours and taxes exacted from his tube 
of Ephraim at the constiuction of the fortifica- 
tions of Zion. The giowmg disaffection toxvaids 
Solomon fostered his ambition ; but ho was 
obliged to flee to Egypt. After Solomon’s 
death he headed the successful revolt of the 
northern trilies against Relioboam, and, as then 
king; established idol shrines at Dan and Bethel 
to xvean away his people from the pilgrimages 
to Jerusalem. He leigned twenty-two years. 
—Jeroboam IT., son of Joash, thrust back the 
Syrians, and leconquered Ammou and Moab. 

Jerome, St (Eusebius Hieronymus Sophro- 
nuts), was born at Stridon on the confines of 
Dalmatia and Pannonia, between 331 and 345. He 
studied Greek and Latin rhetoric and philosophy 
at Rome, wheie he was also baptised. In 870 he 
had settled in Aquileia with his friend Rufinus, 
but went hence to the East, and after a dangerous 
illness at Antioch, retired in 874-8 to the desert 
of Chalcis. In 879, ordained priest at Antioch, 
he repaired to Constantinople, and became in- 
timate with Gregory Nazianzen. In 882 lie came 
ou a mission connected with the Meletian schism 


at Antioch to Rome, where he became secretary 
to Pope Dalnasus, and where he attained to 
great influence by his sanctity, learning, and elo- 
quence. Many pious persons placed themselves 
under his spiritual direction, of whom the Lady 
Paula and her daughter followed him to the Holy 
Land in 885. He fixed his residence at Bethlehem 
in 886, the Lady Paula founding four convents 
there, one of which was governed by Jerome. 
It was here that Jerome pursued or completed 
his great literary labours ; and it was hence 
that he sent forth the fiery invectives againRt 
Jovmian, Vigilantius, and the Pelagians, and 
even against Rufinus and St Augustine. He 
died September 30, 420 His letters, treatises 
polemical and ascetical, commentaries on Holy 
Scripture, and a version and revision of former 
versions of the Bible were first published by 
Erasmus (1510). The best editions aie those of 
the Benedictines (1693-1706) and Vallarsi (1784- 
42). St Jeiomo was the most learned and eloquent 
of the Latin Fatheis See woiks by Zockler(1865), 
AimVlee Thierry (1807), Goelzer (1886), E. L. Cutts 
(1878), and Mrs Mai tin (1888). 

Jerome of Prague, the friend of Huss, was 
born at Prague between 1360 and 1370. He 
studied at Oxford, became a convert there to 
Wycliffe’s doctrines, and zealously taught them 
after Ins return home (1407). The king of Poland 
emplojed him to reorganise the University of 
Cracow in 1410 , the king of Hungary invited him 
to preach before him at Budapest Jerome entered 
with his whole soul into the contest earned on 
by Huss. When Huss was arrested at Constance 
Jeiome hastened to Ins side to defend him, but, 
being refused a safe-conduct, lie set out to return 
to Prague, was arrested m Bavaria in April 1415, 
and was hi ought back to Constance. He recanted, 
but withdraw Ins racanlation, and went to the 
stake 30th May 141 u See works by Helfert (1853) 
and Becker (1858), with others cited at Huss. 

Jerome Bonaparte. See Bonaparte. 

Jerome, Jerome Klapka (1859-1927), the 
founder of the ‘New Humour,' was born at 
Walsdl, and brought up in London. Success- 
ively acleik, schoolmaster, reportei, actor, and 
journalist, lie made gieat hits with his amusing 
story Thiee Men in a Boat (1889) and lus morality 
play The Passing of the Third Floor Back (1907). 

Jerrold, Douglas William, author, dramatist, 
and xvit, xvas born m London, January 8, 1803, 
tho son of Samuel Jerrold, actor and manager. 
In 1818 he joined the navy as a midshipman, 
but on the close of tho war he started life anew 
as a printer’s apprentice, and m 1819 was a 
compositor on the Sunday Monitor. Jerrold’s 
capacity for study was enormous, his persever- 
ance indefatigable ; and he became dramatic 
critic, as well as compositor, on the Monitor . In 
1821 he made a start as a dramatist with More 
Frightened than Hurt; and m 1825 was engaged to 
xvrite dramas, farces, &c. for the Coburg Theatre, 
in 1829 at £5 a-w'eek for the Surrey Theatre. 
Here m that year Black-eyed Susan was acted for the 
first time, and here many more plays by Jeirold 
were produced until 1854, when The Heart of 
Gold came out at the Princess’s Theatre. He also 
contributed to the Monthly , New Monthly, Ballot 
(which he sub-edited), Athenwvm, BlacJcioood's. 
&e. Punch was started in 1841, and Jerrold 
was a constant contributor from its second 
number. He edited the Illuminated Magazine 
1848-44), Douglas Jerrold’ s Shilling Magazine 

1845- 48), and Douglas Jtri'old’s Weekly Newspaper 

1846- 48). In 1852 he became editor of LZoyrifr 
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Weekly Newspaper (Liberal). He died at Kilburn, 
June 8, 1867* A collected edition of his works 
(8 vols.) contains St Giles and St James , The Man 
made of Money* The Story of a Feather , Cake<t and 
Ale , Punch's Letters to his Son , Punch's Complete 
Letter-writer, Chronicles of Clovernook, Mrs Candle's 
Curtain Lectures, &c., and about half of his dia- 
matio works. Other Times (1808) is a selection 
from his political writings in Lloyd's. See books 
by his son (1859) and grandson (1910, 1914). — 
That son, William Blanchard Jerrold, bom 
in London in 1826, served his apprenticeship 
to literature on his father’s newspaper, ana 
was reporter on the Daily News. He succeeded 
his father as editor of Lloyd's until his own death, 
March 10, 1884. He was Crystal Palace Commis- 
sioner to Sweden (1852), and on his return pub- 
lished Brage-beaker with the Swedes (1854) A 
facile and voluminous author, ho wrote Children 
of Lutetia, Cent, per Cent , George Cruikshank , 
Napoleon III., Dore , &c. Of lus dramatic writings 
the best known is Cool as a Cucumber (1851). 

JervaB, Charles (c. 1675-1739), a court portrait- 
painter, who also translated Don Quixote (1742). 

Jervis, Sir John. See St Vincent (Earl). 

Jervise, Andrew (1820-78), Forfarshire anti- 
quary, was born and died at Brechin. 

Jesse, Edward (1780-1868), writer on natural 
history, bom at Hutton Cranswick vicaiage, 
Yorkshire, was successively secretary to Lord 
Dartmouth, commissioner of hackney-coaches, 
and deputy surveyor-general of the loyal parks and 
palaces. His books include Gleanings in Natural 
History (1832-35), An Angler's Rambles (1836), 
Scenes and Tales of Country Life (1844), Anecdotes 
of Dogs (1846), and Lectures on Natural History 
(1861); besides editions of Walton’s Complete 
Angler, White’s Selborne, and Ritchie’s Windsor 
Castle. See Mrs Houstoun’s Syluanus Rrdunvus 
(1890).— His son, John Heneaoe Jks.se (1S15-74), 
educated at Eton, was long a clerk in the Ad- 
miralty. His works include Memoirs of the Court 
of England, 1603-1760 (7 vols. 1839-43), George 
Stlwyn (1843-44), Memoirs of the Prdemleis and 
their Adherents (1845), Richard III. (1862), and 
Memoirs of George III. (1867), the last his best. 

Jessel, Sir George (1824-83), born in London, 
the son of a Jewish merchant, was called to the 
bar in 1847, and became Liberal M.P for Dover 
(1868), Solicitor-general with a knighthood (1871), 
and then Master of the Rolls (1873-81). 

Jessopp, Augustus, D.D. (1828-1914), born at 
Gheshunt, studied at Cambridge, became head- 
master at Helston in 1855, and Norwich in 1859, 
and rector of Seaming, East Dereham, 1879-1911. 
Among his works are Arcady,for Better for Worse 
(1887) ; The Coming of the Friars (1888) ; Trials of 
a Country Parson (1890); Fnvola (1896); One 
Generation of a Norfolk House (3d ed 1913) ; Before 
theGreat Pillage (1901)', England's Peasantry (1914). 

Jevons, William Stanley, F.R 8., LL.D., 
born in Liverpool, 1st September 1835, studied 
there and in London. Assay er to Sydney mint 
1854-69, in 1866 he became professor of Logic 
and Political Economy at Owens College, Man- 
chester, and in 1876-81 held the chair of Politi- 
cal Economy at University College, London. He 
was drowned 18th August 1882 whilst bathing at 
Bexhill, near Hastings. Jevons popularised the 
mathematical methods of Boole, and wrote Ele- 
mentary Lessons in Logic (1870), Principles of 
Science (1874), Studies in Deductive Logic (1880), 
and Pure Logic and other Minor Works (1890). 
To the science of political economy he con- 


tributed The Coal Question (1865), which led to the 
appointment of a Royal Commission, and Theory 
of Political Economy (1871 ; 8d ed. 1888). See his 
Letters and Journals, edited by his wife (1886). 

Jewel, John, a father of English Protestantism, 
born at Berrynarbor near Ilfracombe, 24th May 
1522, was educated at Barnstaple and at Merton 
and Corpus Colleges, Oxford Ho was admitted 
B.A. in 1540, and early imbibed Reformed doc- 
tnnes. On Mary’s accession he went abroad 
(Frankfort, Strasburg, Zurich, Padua), but was 
appointed Bishop of Salisbury by Elizabeth m 
1559. His contioversial ability soon made him 
ono of the foremost chuichmen of his age, as 
in his Apologia Ecclesice Anglicance (1562) against 
Rome. He died 22d September 1571. A collected 
edition of his works was published in 1609, as also 
by Ayre (Parker Soc. 1845-50) and Jelf (1847-48). 
See the Life of him by Le Bas (1835). 

Jewett, Sarah Orne, author from 1877 of 
many stones, was born at South Berwick, Maine, 
3d September 1849, and t ravelled much in Europe 
and America. She died 24th June 1909. 

Jewsbury, Geraldine Endsor (1812-80), 
author m 1845-59 cf half-a-dozen novels, was 
born at Measham, Derbyshire, and from 1854 
lived at Chelsea, to be near the Cailyles See 
her Letters to Mrs Carlyle, edited by Mrs Ireland 
(1892). — Her sister, Maria Jane (1800-33), wrote 
poetry, &c ; married in 1832 an Indian chaplain, 
the Rev. W. Fletcher ; and died at Poonah. 

Jex Blake, Thomas, D D. (1832-1915), bom in 
London, was head-master of Rugby 1874-87, and 
m 1891-1910 dean of Wells.— Sophia Jex Blake, 
M.D. (1840-1912), his sister, was a pioneer of 
women’s medical education. 

Jezreel, James Jershom, the name assumed by 
an ex- private, James White (1840-85), founder 
of the Southeottian sub-sect of ‘ Jezieolites,’ 
their headquarters Gillingham near Chatham 
Jherlng, Rudolf von (1818-92), jurist, was 
born at Aurich, and died at Gottingen. See Life 
by Merkel (Jena, 1893). [YaiPing.] 

Jimenez. See Ximeneb. 

Joachim, Joseph, violinist and composer, born 
at Kittsee near Presburg, 28th June 1831, studied 
at Vienna and Leipzig, and fust appeared in 
London in 1844; in 1850 he became concert dnec- 
tor at Weimar, in 1851 at Hanover, and in 1869 
director and piofessor in the Berlin Conservatoire. 
Mils. Doc. Cambi idgeand D.C.L. Oxford, bodied in 
1907. See Life by Moser (1908-10), and his 
Letters (trails. 1914). [Yo'a-fctm.] 

Joan, Pope, a fabulous personage long believed 
to have filled the papal chair as John VIII. 
about 855-8. She was said to have been daughter 
of an English missionary, and born at Mainz. 
See Do! li nger’s Papstfabeln des Mittelalters (1863 ; 
Eng. trans. by Plummer, 1871). 

Joan. See Edward the Black Prince. 

Joan of Arc (Fr. Jeanne d’Arc), tho Maid of 
Orleans, was born of poor parents, at Domremy, 
on the borders of Lorraine and Champagne, 6th 
January 1412. Her religious faith was ardent 
from her cradle ; and sue mourned with pas- 
sionate prayers and tears over the sorrows of 
France, until these prayers returned to her with 
form and sound as messages from heaven. And 
thus there gradually grew up within her the 
conviction that she had been chosen by God to 
do a special work of deliverance for her country. 
At thirteen she first saw a light and heard a voice 
from heaven, and her terror disappeared as these 
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signs were repeatedly vouchsafed and became 
dear and familiar to her. Her story was at llrst 
laughed to scorn, but at last she succeeded in 
inakiug her way to the Dauphin at Chinon (23d 
February 1429) and convincing him of her sin- 
cerity. She put on male dress and a suit of 
white armour, mounted a charger, and at the 
head of some 4000 men advanced to aid Dunois 
in the relief of Orleans, which was besot by the 
English. On 29th April she threw herself into 
the city, and by May 8 forced the English to raise 
the siege. Within ,& (June 12-19) they wete 
swept from the principal positions on the Loire. 
With resistless enthusiasm Joan ui god on the 
weak-hearted Dauphin to his coronation, until 
she stood beside him at Rheiuis, and with tears 
of joy saluted him as king. Joan continued 
to accompany the French armies, was present 
In many conflicts, and was moitilied by the 
failure to carry Pans. At length, in May* 1130, 
she flung herself with a handful of men into 
Compiegne, thou besieged by the forces of Bur- 
gundy ; and, driven back in a despeiato sally, 
was taken prisoner, and sold to the English m 
November for 10,000 livies At Rouen, the Eng- 
lish hoadquarteis, sho was arraigned before the 
spiritual tribunal of the Bishop of Beauvais, a 
creature of the English, as a sorceress and a 
heretic. After a long trial, disgtaced by shameful 
brutality, she was founu guilty of sacnlege, pro- 
fanation, disobedience to the church, pmle, and 
idolatry. Tortured by alternate threats and 
promises, the bewildered gill at length declared 
that she submitted to the chinch, and was 
condemned to perpetual imprisonment Ulti- 
mately, after suffering many indignities, on the 
charge that she had relapsed she was bi ought to 
the stake and burnt. May 30, 1431. Hei family 
obtained a revisal of her ti ml, and in 14."><> she 
was formally pronounced muocent by Pope Calix- 
tus III. ; in 1894 she was beatified, and in 1920 
St Joan’s full canonisation took place. See 
Quirhetat’s Procte de Jeanne d’ Arc (lSA\-49)\ woiks 
by Michelet, Ayroles (1890-1902), II. Wallon (7th 
ed. 1894), Mrs 01 1 pliant (1890), Anatole France 
(trails. 1909), Andiew Lang (1908), ITanotaux 
(1911), Bairds (1916), Sarolea (1918), J. M. 
Robertson (1926), and Bernard Shaw’s preface 
to his play St Joan (1924). 

Joan, or Joanna, of Navarre (c. 1870-1437) 
married in 1386 the Duke of Bi iltany, and in 
1408 Henry IV. of England 

Joannes Damascenus or Chrysoriutoas(c 676- 
764), a Greek theologian and hymn-wntm* of 
the Eastern Church, was bom at Damascus, of a 
Christian family of distinction. Ho was carefully 
educated by the learned Italian monk Cosmns. 
He replied to tho iconoclastic measures of Leo 
the Isaurian with two addresses in winch he 
vigorously defended lmage-w-orship. Ilis later 
years were spent in a monastery near Jerusalem. 
Hero, ordained a jiriest. he wrote his hymns 
(some of them translated by Neale) and learned 
works. These include an encyclopedia of Chris- 
tian theology; treatises against supeistitions, 
Jacobite and Monophysite heretics; homilies; 
and Barlaam and Joasaph , now known to bo a 
disguised version of the life of Buddha. Tlie 
first adequate edition of tho works, tlint of 1712, 
was reprinted in 1748, and is the basis of the 
edition in Migne’s Patrologxa (1864). See Dr 
Neale’s Hymns of the Eastern Church (1870)* 
Langen’s Johannes von Damaskns (1879), ana 
Lupton’s St John of Damascus (1882). 

JOMh. See Athaliah 


Job. The Book of Job was regarded by the 
Jews as strictly historical. In the Christian 
Church the view gradually obtained currency 
either that it contained history poetically treated 
or was simply a religious poem. Elihu’s speeches 
(xxxii.-xxxvn.) are believed to be a later inser- 
tion. Job is assumed to have lived in the Patri- 
archal period, but the internal evidence points to 
the exile as the date of the book. 

Jooelin de Brakelond, a Benedictine monk at 
Bury St Edmunds, wrote a domestic chronicle of 
his abbey from 1173 to 1202, and died after 1212. 
The Chronica inspired Carlyle’s Past and Present. 

Jodelle, iStienne (1532-73), poet and dramatist, 
born of noble family in Pans, was a member of 
the PI 6iade. 

Joffire, Joseph Jacques C^sairb, Marshal of 
Fiance (1916), O.M. (1919), was born at Rivesaltes 
in 1852, enteied the army m 1870, and rose to be 
Fieuch Chief of Staff (1914) and Commander-in- 
chief (1915) Silent, patient, mathematical, he 
earned out a policy of attrition or ‘nibbling’ 
against the German invaders of Fiance. In 
1917 he became president of the Allied War 
Council In 1918 lie was elected to tbe Academic 
Franqaise. 

John, the Apostle, son of Zebcdee and younger 
brother of James, was a Galilean fisherman, piob- 
ably a native of Bethsaida. It is probable that 
his mother was Salome, who may have been the 
sister of the mother of Jpsus. After the ascen- 
sion of Jesus, John seems to have remained m 
Jerusalem, but his subsequent history is involved 
in the greatest obscurity. Early tradition repre- 
sents him as having been slain by the Jews, like 
his brother James. But from the time of Justin 
(c. 150) he has been identified with the author of 
the Apocalypse, and fiom that of IremEus(c 175) 
he lias been represented as spending his closing 
years at Ephesus, and d> mg there at an advanced 
age, aftei having wutten the Apocalypse, the Gos- 
pel, and the three Epistles which bear his name. 
There aie expository works on the Johannine 
writings by Lucke (1820), Ewald (1861-62), Reuse 
(1879), A. E. Biooke (1912); also commentaries on 
the Gospel by Meyer (new ed. Meyer-Weiss, 1880 ; 
trails ), Godet (1864-65 ; trails. 1877), Keil (1881), 
Westcott (1882), Plummer (18S2), Sadler (1883X 
Milligan (1883), Marcus Dods (1891-92). 

John the Baptist, the forerunner of Christ, 
was the son of the priest Zacharias and Eliza- 
beth, the cousin of Mary, the mother of our 
Lord ; and baptised and preached repentance 
and forgn eness of sins When he had baptised 
Jesus the office of the forerimuei ceased He had 
denounced Ilcrod Antipas for taking Herodias, 
his bi other Philip’s wife, was flung into prison, 
where lie was executed at the request of Salome, 
daughter of Herodias. 

John, the name of twenty -two popes, the dates 
of whoso papacy were as follows— John I. (528- 
6), II. (582-5); III. (560-73); IV. (640-2); V. 
(685-6) ; VI. (701-5) ; VII. (705-V) : Vlll. (872-82); 
IX. (S93-0OO); X. (914-29); XI. (981-6, see 
Marozia); XII. (955-04); XIII. (965-72); XIV. 
(983-4); XV. (985-90); XVI. (997-8); XVIL 
(1003); XVIII. 0 008-9); XIX. (1024-33) ; XXI. 
(not XX., because he included Pope Joan among 
his predecessors, 1276-77); XX TI. 0810-84); aud 
XX III. (1410-15). The following deserve some 
special notice: — John XII., the grandson of 
Marozia, was elected pope by the dominant party 
when only eighteen. The Emperor Otho in 968 
in a synod of the clergy caused sentence of 
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deposition for scandalous life to be pronounced 
against him, and Leo VIII. to be elected in his 
stead. John drove out Leo next year ; but his 
career was cub short by a dishonourable death.— 
John XXII.. one of the most celebrated of the 
popes of Avignon, was born at Cahors in 1244. 
and elected in 1816. Attempting to carry out 
the vast policy of Gregory VII., he interposed 
his authority in the contest for the imperial 
crown between Louis of Bavaria and Frederick of 
Austria, supporting the latter and excommuni- 
cating his rival. A long contest ensued both in 
Germany and Italy, where the Guelph or papal 
party was represented by Robert, king of Naples, 
and the Ghibelline by Frederick of Sicily. The 
latter was also excommunicated by John ; but in 
1827 Louis entered Italy, and, crowned at Milan 
with the iron crown, advanced upon Rome, ex- 
pelled the papal legate, and was crowned emperor 
by two Lombard bishops. He now caused the pope 
to be deposed on a charge of heresy and breach of 
fealty. When Louis returned to Germany, Guel- 
hic predominance at Rome was restored ; but 
ohn died at Avignon in 1334, having accumulated 
18,000,000 gold florins 

John, surnained Lackland, youngest of the five 
sons of Henry II., was born at Oxford, 24th 
December 1167. His father sent him to Ireland 
as governor in 1185, but his misconduct soon 
compelled his recall. He attempted to seize the 
crown during King Richard's captivity m Austria; 
but he was pardoned and nominated his succes- 
sor by his brother oil his deathbed. John was 
crowned at Westminster, 27th May 1199, al- 
though Arthur (q v.), son of John's elder brother 
Geoffrey, was the rightful heir On the Con- 
tinent Arthur was acknowledged and his claims 
were supported by Philip of France, whom, how- 
ever, in May 1200 John succeeded in buying 
off. In the same year he obtained a divorce 
from Ins cousin Hawisa of Gloucester, and mar- 
lied Isabel of Angouldtne. In the war in France 
Arthur was taken prisoner, and before Easter 
1203 was murdered by John’s orders. Philip at 
once marched against John, and captured city 
after city, until by March 1204 only a portion 
of Aquitaine was left to John. In 1206 John 
entered on his quarrel with the church, the 
occasion being a disputed election to the arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury. In 1207 Innocent III. 
consecrated Stephen Langton, an English cardi- 
nal, and John declined to receive him. In 1208 
the kingdom was placed under an interdict 
John retaliated by confiscating the property of 
the clergy who obeyed the interdict, and 
banished the bishops. He compelled the Scotch 
king, William the Lyon, who had joined his 
enemies, to do him homage (1209), put down 
a rebellion in Ireland (1210), and subdued 
Llewellyn, the independent prince of Wales 
(1212). Meanwhile he had been excommunicated 
(1209), and now, in 1212, the pope issued a bull de- 
posing him, Philip being charged with the execu- 
tion of the sentence. John, finding his position 
untenable, was compelled to make abject submis- 
sion to Rome, agreeing (May 1213) to hold his 
kingdom as a fief of the papacy, and to pay a 
thousand marks yearly as tribute. Philip, wrath- 
ful and disappointed, turned his forces against 
Flanders ; but the French fleet was surprised at 
Damme by theBnglish, 800 vessels being captured, 
and 100 burned. In 1214 John made a campaign 
in Poitou, bnt it turned out ill, and he returned to 
enter on the struggle with his subjects. A demand 
by the barons, clergy, and people that John should 
keep his oath and restore the laws of Henry I. was 


scornfully rejected. Preparations for war began 
on both Bides. The army of the barons assembled 
at Stamford and marched to London ; they met 
the king at Runnymede, and on 15th June 1215 
was signed the Great Charted (Magna Chartal 
the basis of the English constitution. In August 
the pope annulled the charter, and the war broke 
out again. The first successes were all ou the 
side of John, until the barons called over the 
French Dauphin to be their leader. Louis landed 
in May 1216, and John’s fortunes had become 
desperate, when he died at Newark, 19th Ock 
1216. See the histories of Pearson, Green, Stubbs, 
Pauli, and Kate Norgate (1902). 

John II., king of France, born in 1819, succeeded 
his father, Philip VI., in 1350. In 1856 he was 
taken prisoner by Edward the Black Prince at 
Poitiers and carried to England. After the treaty 
of Bretigny (1360) he returned home, leaving his 
second son, the Duke of Anjou, as a hostage ; and 
when the duke broke his parole, and escaped 
(1363), John chivalrously returned to Londou, 
and died there 8th April 1364. 

John, the blind king of Bohemia, son of 
Count Ilenry III of Luxemburg (afterwards the 
Emperor Henry VI i.) f was born 10th August 
1296. Having married (1310) the heiress of 
Bohemia, he was crowned king in 1311. In the 
struggle between Austria and Bavaria for the 
imperial crown he gained a victory for the 
Bavarians at MUlildoif in 1322. In 1833-85 he 
was warring m Italy for the Guelph party. In 
1334 lie married a Bourlion, became an ally of the 
French king, and fell at Cr6cy 26th August 134&, 
He had been blind since 1840. 

John III (1624-96), king of Poland, was the 
son of Janies Sobieski, Castellan of Cracow. 
After the defeat of the Poles by the Russians 
at Pilawiecz, John took up arms, and became dis- 
tinguished for hi3 valour, and the dread of the 
Tartars ami Cossacks. On 11th November 1678 
he defeated the Turks at Chocznn,and was elected 
king of Poland, 21st May 1674. When the Turks 
besieged Vienna m 1083, John hastened thither 
and raised the siege by a great victory on 12th 
September. His subsequent undertakings against 
the Turks were not equally successful. See 
French Life by Salvandy (6th ed. 1876). 

John of Austria, natural son of the Emperor 
Charles V. and Barbara Blomberg of Ratisbon, 
was born there 24th February 1547. He was early 
brought to Spain, and after the death of his 
father was acknowledged by his half-brother 
Philip II. In 1570 he was sent with an army 
against the Moors in Granada, whom he com- 
pletely rooted out of the country. On 7th 
October 1571, with the fleets of Spain, the pope, 
and Venice, he deteated the Turks in the great sea- 
fight of Lepanto. In 1573 he took Tunis, and 
conceived the scheme of forming a kingdom for 
hiniRolf. But Philip, jealous of this design, sent 
hirn to Milan, ana in 1576 as viceroy to the 
Netherlands. Ho sought to win the favour of 
the people by mildness ; hard pressed for a time 
by William the Silent, he with tne help of Parma's 
troops won the victory of Gembloux lu 1577. 
Don John died at Namur, 1st Oct 1578, perhaps 

S oisoned. See monographs by Sir W. Stirling- 
faxwell (1883) and L. Coloina (1912). 

John of Beverley, St, born at Cherry Burton 
near Beverley, in 687 became Bishop of Hexham, 
in 705 of York, and died at Beverley in 721, 

John of Damascus. See Joannas Damascsnus. 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, fourth son 
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of Edward III., was born 24th June 1340 at Ghent 

g Fr. Qand). In 1359 he married hie cousin, 
lanche of Lancaster, and was created duke in 
1862. She died in 1369, and in 1872 he married 
Constance, daughter of Pedro the Cruel of Cas- 
tile, and assumed the title of king of Castile, 
though he foiled by his expeditions to oust his 
rival, Henry of Trastamare. Before his father’s 
death John became the most influential per- 
sonage in the realm, and was thought to be 
aiming at the crown. He opposed the clergy and 
protected Wycliffe. Young King Richard, dis- 
trusting him, sent him in 1386 on another attempt 
to secure the crown of Castile ; and this time he 
secured a treaty for the marriage of his daughter 
Catharine to the future king of Castile. After 
his return to England (1389) he reconciled Richard 
to his (John’s) brother, the Duke of Gloucester, 
and by Richard was made Duke of Aquitaine, 
and sent on several embassies to France. He 
died 3d February 1399. On his second wife’s 
death he had married in 1396 his mistress, 
Catharine Swynford, by whom he had three sons, 
legitimated in 1397 ; from the eldest descended 
Henry VII. See work by Anmtage Smith (1904). 

John of Leyden (John Beuckelszoon, Beuckels, 
or Bockhold), born at Leyden in 1509, wandered 
about for some time as a journeyman tailor, then 
settled in his native city as merchant and inn- 
keeper, and became noted as an orator. Turning 
Anabaptist, he in 1534 came to Munster, and, 
succeeding Matthiesen as head of the Anabap- 
tists, set up a ‘kingdom of Zion,’ with polygamy 
and community of goods. In June 1535 the city 
was taken by the Bishop of MUnster; and John 
and his accomplices suffered death with circum- 
stances of fearful cruelty (Jan. 26, 1536). See 
Baring Gould’s Historic Oddities (2d series, 1890). 

John of Salisbury (c. 1118-80), a schoolman, 
by Bishop Stubbs styled ‘for thirty years the 
central figure of English learning,’ was born at 
Old Sarum, studied at Paris and Chartres, and 
from 1160 lived at Canterbury, whilst often visit- 
ing Italy. From 1104 to 1170 he had to take 
refuge at Rheuns, but he returned in tune to wit- 
ness Becket’s murder. In 1176 he became Bishop 
of Chartres. His Latin works (ed. by Giles, 1848) 
include over 300 letters, the Poticrahcus, Jcc. 

John, Augustus, R.A. ( 1928 ), British painter, 
born at Tenby in 1879, excels in portraiture. He 
did not accept election as A.R. A. till 1921. 

Johns Hopkins. See Hopkins. 

Johnson, Andrew, seventeenth president of 
the United States, was born of humble parentage 
at Raleigh, N.C., December 29, 1808. In 1824 he 
went to Laurens, S.C.. fcp work as a journeyman 
tailor, and m 1826 emigrated to Greenville, Ten- 
nessee. He served as alderman and mayor; in 
1835 and 1889 became a member of the legislature ; 
in 1841 was elected to the state senate, and 
in 1848 to congress. In 1853 and 1855 ho was 
chosen governor of Tennessee, and in 1857 U.S. 
senator. After the breaking out of the civil 
war he became a leader of the Southern Union 
men, was made military governor of Tennessee 
(1862), and elected to the vice-presidency (March 
1865). On Lincoln’s assassination (14th April 
1865) he became president He sought to carry 
out the conciliatory policy of his predecessor, 
but the assassination had provoked a revulsion 
of public feeling, and Johnson’s policy was de- 
nounced as evincing disloyal sympathies. Soon 
a majority of congress were opposing his 
policy, ana while he urged the readmission of 
Southern representatives, the majority insisted 


that the Southern states should be kept for 
a period under rJilitary government Johnson 
vetoed the congressional measures ; and congress 
passed them over his veto. Finally, his removal 
of Secretary Stanton from the war department 
precipitated a crisis. Johnson claimed the right 
to change his constitutional advisers,’ and in 
return he was charged with violation of the 
‘Tenure of Office Act,' in doing so without the 
consent of the senate. He was impeached and 
brought to trial, but acquitted. He retired from 
office in March 1869. Elected to the senate in 
Jan. 1875, he died 81st July of that year. See 
works by Foster (1867), Hughes (1898), Dewitt 
(1903), C. R. Hall (1916). 

Johnson, Esther. See Swift. 

Johnson, Lionel Pioot (1867-1902), poet and 
critic, was born at Broadstairs. He wrote on 
Thomas Hardy. See his Poetical Works (1915). 

Johnson, Richard Mentor (1781-1850), vice- 
president of the United States, was a member of 
congress m 1807-19, of the U.S. senate till 1829, 
and of congress till 1837. He served with great 
bravery in the war with Britain in 1812-13. In 
1837-41 he was vice-president under Van Buren. 

Johnson, Samuel, born at Lichfield, Septem- 
ber 18, 1709, was the son of a second-hand wx>k- 
seller. All through life he was of indolent 
habits; but his quickness of apprehension and 
his strength of memory were amazing, and so 
during his school-days at Lichfield and Stour- 
bridge he became a prodigy of learning. In 
1729 he went up to Pembroke College, Oxford, 
where a Latin translation of Pope’s Messiah 
established his repute But he was ‘miserably 
poor ; ’ and he left Oxford in October 1781 
without a degree. He next attempted school- 
mastering, but after a few months at Market 
Bosworth relinquished* .as situation. Visiting 
Birmingham ill search of employment, he pro- 
duced an abridged translation of Lobo’s Voyage 
to Abyssinia. In 1785, his fortunes beingat their 
lowest ebb, he married the widow of a Birming- 
ham mercer, aged foity-six. She brought him 
£800, part of which seems to have been lost 
by the insolvency of an attorney. He again 
attempted schoolmastering at Edial Hall, near 
Lichfield, but was unsuccessful. In 1737, with a 
tragedy and twopence-halfpenny in his pocket, 
he came up, along with his Edial pupil, Garrick, 
to London ; later in the year he fetched Mrs 
Johnson. It is certain he had a terrible struggle 
to make a living. But he bore all with a 
splendid courage. Meanwhile, in spite of circum- 
stances, he was becoming the foremost writer 
of his time, and was already obtaining an influ- 
ence due to something more than his writings 
—the foice ami the nobility of his character. In 
1738 he became a regular contributor to the 
Gentleman's Magazine , and from November 1740 
to February 1748 he wrote the debates in parlia- 
ment published under the title of The Senate of 
LUhput. In 1788 he published his London, 
♦an adaptation of Juvenal, a poem between 
whose fines may be read the piteous story of 
the harsh experiences he was undergoing. In 
1747 he published his proposal of a new Dic- 
tionary of the English Language. It was para- 
doxical indeed that one i* his starving position 
should undertake a task so gigantic and so 
remunerative. But it was not ouly undertaken, 
but achieved. During the years mainly devoted 
to the Dictionary he produced also his Vanity of 
Human Wishes, a yet more brilliant adaptation 
of Juvenal, and also the series of essays called 
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The Rambler, in which his genius shoved to less 
advantage. In 1752, just after he had concluded 
The Rambler, his wife died, and his grief was pro- 
found and enduring. In 1759 his mother died ; 
and to meet the expenses connected with her 
death he wrote Rasselas in the evenings of a 
single week. Rasselas has been described as but 
a prose edition of the Vanity of Human Wishes. 
In 1758 he again attempted the periodical essay, 
adopting The Idler for his title. During all these 
years he performed also much hack woik. Vet, 
for all his efforts, he was more than once arrested 
for debt. At last, in 1702, he was relieved from 
his penury by the bestowal upon him by the 
crown of a pension of £300 a-year. And for the 
last twenty-two years of life he lived in what was 
comparative affluence. In the London of that 
day he filled a unique position. Ho was a sort 
of literary monarch. in 1763 Boswell became 
his eager and faithful follower. It is mainly 
to him that we owe our intimate knowledge 
of the peculiarities of the great man— his in- 
satiable tea -drinking and love of late hours; 
his slovenliness m dress and strange gesticu- 
lations ; his physical strength and courage ; 
his antipathy to Scotchmen, ami love of Lon- 
don streets ; his insensibility to music and 
painting; his hearty old Toryism, hatred of 
Whigs, and honest old-fashioned patriotism ; Ins 
reverence for the church, and his sincere religion 
yet strange shrinking from death ; Ins abhorrence 
of all false sentimentality, and rigid truthful- 
ness ; his delight in conversation, his marvel- 
lous dexterity m retort, and his frequent brow- 
beating of his antagonists. In 17(34 the famous 
club known as the Literary Club was formed, 
and Johnson was amongst its onginal members. 
Probably in 1765 Johnson made the acquaintance 
of Mr Thrale and Ins sprightly wife, who did 
much to make his life bnght and happy for more 
than sixteen years. In 1773 Boswell persuaded 
him to visit Scotland and the Hebrides, which 
was perhaps the most striking event of his later 
years. His Journey to the Hebrides and his Lives 
of the Poets are the only works ot any importance 
belonging to tins tune of his kingship. Mean- 
while, his social circle began to be sadly invaded 
Goldsmith died in 1774, Garrick in 1779, Beau- 
clerk in 1780, and Mr Thrale in 1781. In 1782 
Mrs Thrale married Piozzi, an Italian musician 
and Catholic, and Johnson’s displeasure at what 
he considered a degrading step dissolved their 
friendship. In 1783 Johnson suffered a paralytic 
stroke. He rallied to some extent; but in the 
following year dropsy and asthma attacked him. 
By November there was but little hope of his 
recovery. He died December 13, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. As a writer, lie 
was rather of an age than for all time. His 
greatest interest for us is that he so exactly 
represents the current ideas of his age. He never 
fully expressed himself in literature. And we 
should never have known his real greatness but 
for Boswell’s masterly reports of his conversa- 
tions. The best edition of his works is that pub- 
lished at Oxford in 1825. See the article Boswell, 
the Life by Sir J. Hawkins (1787), and the edi- 
tions ot Boswell’s Life of Johnson by Croker, 
Napier, Henry Morley, and Birkbeck Hill (6 vols. 
1887); the Essays by Arthur Murphy, Macaulay, 
and Carlyle* as well as Macaulay’s article in the 
Encydopcedia BrUannica (1856) ; Birkbeck Hill’s 
Dr Johnson, his Friends and his Critics (1878), 
his edition of the Letters (1892), and his Johnsonian 
Miscellanies (1897); Sir Leslie Stephen’s sketch 
(1878) ; Six Essays on Johnson, by Sir W. Raleigh 


(1910). Matthew Arnold edited the chief six of 
the Lives of the Poets (1878) ; good editions of the 
whole are by Mrs Napier (1890), Waugh (1896), 
Millar (1896). See Madame D’Arblay’s IHary , Mrs 
Piozzi’s Autobiography , Mrs Napier’s Johnsoniana 
(1884), W. P. Courtney’s Bibliography (1915). 

Johnson, Sir William (1715-74), born in County 
Down, in 1738 went to America, and as a fur- 
trader acquired great influence with the Red 
Indians, whom he led often against the French. 
His third wife (or mistress) was a Mohawk girl. 
In 1755 he was created a baronet. See Griffis’s 
Sir William Johnson ami the Six Nations (1891). 

Johnston, Albert Sidney, born in Kentucky. 
8d February 1803, seived in the U.S. army until 
1834 In 1830 he joined the army of Texas, and 
became its head, and in 1838 war secretary of 
Texas. He served in the Mexican war under 
General Taylor, who in 1849 appointed him pay- 
master in the U.S. army. In 1858 he brought 
the Mormon rebellion to an end. As brigadier- 
general he commanded m Utah and on the Pacific 
until 1861, when he passed over to the South. 
Appointed to the command of Kentucky and 
Tennessee, he fortified Bowling Green, and held 
the Northern army in check until Feb. 1862, 
when he retreated to Nashville and later to 
Corinth, Mississippi. Here lie concentrated 
50,000 men, with which force lie attacked Grant 
at Shiloh, 6th April 1862 The National army 
was surprised, and the advantage lay with the 
Confederates till Johnston was mortally wounded. 
Next day Grant’s supports came up, and the 
Confederates, now under Beauregard, were driven 
back to Corinth. See Life by his son (1878). 

Johnston, Alexander Keith, LL.D. (1804-71), 
was born near Pemcmk, and died at Ben Rhya- 
dmg. His National Atlas (1843) procured him 
the appointment of Geographer Royal for Scot- 
land. Other works are a Physical Atlas (1848) 
and the famous Royal Atlas (1861), besides atlases 
of astronomy, &c., a physical globe, and a gazet- 
teer— His son, Alexander Keith, born in Edin- 
burgh, 24th Nov. 1844, also wrote geographical 
works. He joined an explonng exiiedition to 
Paraguay in 1874, and in 1879 was ap;>ointed 
leader of the Royal Geographical Society's ex- 
pedition to East Africa. He died between the 
Coast and Lake Nyasu, 28th June LViU, and his 
work was taken up by Joseph Thomson. 

Johnston, or Jonston, Arthur (1587-1641), 
physician and humanist, born at Caskieben, 
Aberdeenshire, graduated M.D. at Padua in 1610, 
and visited many seats of learning. He practised 
medicine in Fiance, whence his fame as a Latin 
poet spread over Europe. About 1625 he was 
appointed physician to King Charles I. His 
famous translation of the Psalms of David into 


Latin verso was published at Aberdeen in 1637. 
He helped to bring out the DelitUr Poctarum 
Scotorum hvjvs JEvi (1637), to which he also 
contributed notable poems. In 1637 he became 
rector of King’s College, Aberdeen, but his avoca- 
tions as court physician kept him mainly m 
England. He died suddenly at Oxford in 1641. 
See works ed. by Sir W. D. Geddes (1892-95), 

Johnston, Sir Harry Hamilton (1858-1927), 
bom at Kennington, London, from 1879 travelled 
in Africa, and wrote on the Congo, zoology, Ac., 
besides novels and The Story of My Life (1928). 
G.C.M.G., K.C.B., he held various high offices in 
Central Africa. 

Johnston, James Finlay Wmr (1790-1855), 
agricultural chemist, was humbly bom at Paisley, 
and studied at Glasgow and at Stockholm (under 
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Berzelius). In 1888 he became reader in chemis- 
try and mineralogy at; Durham, and there ho 
died ; but he resided chiefly in Edinburgh. He 
published Elements of Agricultural Chemistry (1842 ; 
17th ed. 1894), Catechism of Agricultural Chemistry 
and Geology (1844 ; over 50 editions), and Chemistry 
ofComnwn Life (1854 ; new ed. by Church, 1879). 

Johnston, Joseph Eooleston, born in Vir- 
ginia, 8d February 1807, graduated at West 
Point, fought in the Seminole war, became cap- 
tain of engineers in 1840, served in the war 
with Mexico, and in 1860 was quarter-master- 
general. He resigned in 1861 to enter the Con- 
federate service, and as bngadier-geneial took 
command of the army of the Shenandoah. He 
supported Beauregaui at the first battle of Bull 
Run, in 1862 was disabled by a wound, m 1808 
failed to relieve Vicksbuig, and in 1804 stub 
bornly contested Sherman's progicss towards 
Atlanta, but, being steadily driven back, was 
relieved of his command. In February 1865 Lee 
ordered him to ‘drive back Sherman;* but he 
had only a fourth of the Northern geneial’s 
strength. On Lee’s sin render he accepted the 
same terms, afterwards engaged m lailway and 
insurance business, was elected U< congress in 
1877, was a U.S. commissioner of railroads, and 
died at Washington, 21st March 1891. See Ins 
Narrative (1874), and Life by Johnson (1891) 

Johnstone, Family ok, takes its surname from 
the lordship of Johnstone in Annandale, Dum- 
friesshire. In former days it was one of the most 
powerful and turbulent clans ol the west Borders, 
and was at constant feud with its neighbours, 
especially the Maxwells. Three brandies still 
exist, Johnstone of Annandale, Johnstone of 
Westerhall, and Johnston of Hilton and Caskie- 
ben in Aberdeenshire. The first, which retained 
the ancient patrimony, was ennoblod by Charles I., 
and became successively Isolds Johnstonoof Loch- 
wood, Earls of Hartfell, and Karls ami Marquises 
of Annandale. These titles, being limited to heirs- 
male, became dormant in 1792. Both the Houses 
of Westerhall and Caskieben have the rank of 
baronet, and a branch of the former was in 1881 
raised to the peerage as Baron Derwent See 
work by C. L. Johustone (1889). 

Johnstone, George W. (1849-1901), Scottish 
landscape-painter, born at Glam is, was elected 
an A.R.S.A. in 1883, an R.S.A. m 1895. 

Johnstone, James, Chevalier de (1719- 
c. 1800), the son of an Edinburgh merchant, as 
Prince Charles Edward’s aide-de-camp fought 
at Culloden, and, then taking sendee with the 
French, was present at the capture of Lomsbourg 
and the capitulation of tyqebec. See his Memoirs 
(new tr. from French, 3 vols. Ab. 1870-71). 

Johnstone, William Borthwick (1804 -6S), 
historical and landscape painter, elected an 
A.R.S.A. in 1840, and an R.S.A. in 1848, was 
born aud died in Edinburgh. 

Join vi lie, Franqois Ferdinand d'OrlBans, 
Prince dk (1818-1900), born at Neuiliy, the 
third son of Louis Philippe, served in the 
French navy from 1884 to 1848, and was on 
McClellan’s staff during the Virginian campaign 
(1862) ; in 1886 he was again expelled from France, 
See his Views Souvenirs (1894 ; Eng. trans. 1896). 

Jolnvllle, Jean, Sire db, was bom in 1224, 
and became s4n4chal to the Count of Champagne 
and ktng of Navarre. He took part in the un- 
fortunate crusade of Louis IX. (1248-54), re- 
turned with him to France, and lived thereafter 
partly at court, partly on his estates. He died 
Uth July 1819. At Acre in 1250 he composed a 


Christian manual, Ids Credo ; and throughout the 
crusade he took notes of eveuts and wrote down 
his impressions. When almost eighty he under- 
took his delightful Vie de Saint Loim(1809). Hia 
style coufoims closely to his character: it is 
veracious, flowing, naive, often singularly ex- 
pressive. The best edition is by N. de Wailly 
(1874). See works by Didot (1870) and Delaborde 
(1895); trans. by Marzials (1908). [Zhwantt-veel.) 

Jdk&l, Maurus, Hungarian novelist, bom 19th 
February 1825 at Komorn, was an active partisan 
of the Hungariau struggle in 1848. Besides 
dramas, humorous essays, poems, Ac., he lias 
written novels and romances, good examples of 
which are The Turks in Hungary (1852), The Mag- 
yar Nabob (1858), and its continuation Zoltan 
Karpathy (1854), The New Ixindlord (1862), Black 
Diamonds (1870), The Romance of the Coming 
Century (1873), The Modern Midas (1875), The 
Comedians of Life (1876), God is One (1877), The 
White. Woman of Leutscnau (1884), and The Gipsy 
Baron (1885); several oi them have been translated 
into English. A jubilee edition in 100 volumes 
was published m 1894 J olcai was editor of several 
newspapers, and conspicuous as a Liberal p&rliar 
mental lan. He died May 1904. \Yo-Uih'ee.) 

Jolly, Alexander, D.D. (1756-1888), from 1798 
Episcopal bishop of Moray, was born at Stone- 
haven, and lived and died at Fraserburgh. See 
the Life of him by the Rev. W. Walker (1874). 

Jom ini, Henri, Baron (1779-1869), born at Pay- 
erne in Valid, after commanding a Swiss battalion 
attached Imnsel f to Ney, to whom he became chief 
of staff ; he was ciealed baron alter the peace of 
Tilsit He attracted Napoleon’s notice by his 
TraiU des Grandes Operations Militaires (1804). 
He distinguished himself at Jena, m the Spanish 
campaigns, and during $1 i retreat from Russia: 
but, offended at his treatment by Napoleon, he 
entered the Russian service (1814), and fought 
against Turkey (1828). He wrote a great history 
of the wars of the Revolution (1800), a Life of 
Napoleon (1827), an 1 a Prtcis de VArt de Guerre 
(1880). See works bv Lecomte (3d. ed. 1888) and 
Samte-Beuve (new ed. 1881). 

Jommelli, Niccol6 (1714-74), operatic com- 
poser, was born at Aversa, and died at Naples. 

Jonah is the name of a prophet mentioned m 2 
Kings, xiv. 25 ; but the Book of Jonah, which is 
not a prophecy but a poetical narrative, does not 
claim to have been written by him, and seems to 
belong to the post-exilic period. 

Jonas, Justus (1493-1555), professor at Witten- 
berg, pastor at Halle and Coburg, and super- 
intendent at Eisfeld, sided with Luther in the 
Reformation. See monograph by Pressel (1868). 

Jones, Charlotte (1768-1847), miniaturist. 

Jones, Ebenezer, poet, born at Islington, 20th 
January 1820, was bi ought up in the strictest 
sect of the Calvinists, but at thirteen was writing 
verses. In 1887 he was forced by his father's long 
illness to turn clerk in a City warehouse *, his 
hours were eight to eight six days a week. Yet 
he published his Studies of Sensation and Event 
(1848), poems ‘ full of the very essence of poetry/ 
and admired by such poets as Browning and 
Rossetti. But the world rejected them, and he 
published no more, save a pamphlet on tne Land 
Monopoly (1349), which anticipated Henry George 
by thirty years in proposing to nationalise the 
land. In 1844 he married, miserably, the niece of 
Edwin Atherstone ; and he died at Brentwood, 
14th September 1860. See three articles by 
Watts • Dunton in Athenaum (1878), and two 
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notices by Sumner Jones (elder brother of the 
poet, and a poet himself) and w. J. Linton prefixed 
to a reprint of the Studies (1879). 

Jones, Edward (1777-1887X founder in 1800 of 
the Welsh Wesleyan Methodists, was born near 
Ruthin, and died at Leek. 

Jones, Edward Burns. See Burne-Jones. 

Jones, Ernest, Chartist poet, the son of Major 
Jones, equerry to the Duke of Cumberland, 
afterwards king of Hanover, was born at Berlin, 
25th January 1810, and came to England in 1838. 
In 1841 he published his romance, The Wood 
Spirit , was called to the bar in 1844, and next 
year became leader of the Chartist movement, 
issuing The Labourer , Notes of the People , and The 
Peoples Paper , and resigning nearly £2000 per 
annum, left to him on condition that he should 
abandon the Chartist cause For his part in the 
Chartist proceedings at Manchester in 1848 he 
got two years’ solitary confinement, and in 
prison composed an epic, The Revolt of lhmlostan. 
After his release he wrote The Battleday (1855), 
The Painter of Florence and The Emperor's Vigil 
(I860), and Beldagon Church and Corayda (1860). 
He made several vain efforts to enter parliament, 
and only three days before his death, Jan. 26, 
1869, gamed a test- ballot for Manchester. 

Jones, Harry, author of Holiday Papers , East 
and West London, Prince Iioohoo, &c., was born 
8th Dec. 1823, graduated from St John’s College, 
Cambridge, in 1846, and from 1873 held London 
incumbencies, with a prebend of St Paul’s (1880). 
He died 80th September 1900. See Ins Fifty 
Years (1895). 

Jones, Henry (1831-99), ns ‘Cavendish' pub- 
lished many books on wlnst and other games. 

Jones, Henry’ Arthur (1851-1929), playwright, 
born at Graudboiough, Bucks, was in business 
till 1878, when Only Round the Corner was pro- 
duced at Exeter. His first great hit was a melo- 
drama, The Silver King (18S2) To it succeeded 
Saints and Sinners (1884), Rebellious Susan (1894), 
The Philistines (1895), The Liars (1897), 2 he Ma- 
noeuvres of Jane (1898), Mrs Dane’s Defence (1900), 
Mary Goes First (1913), The Lie (1923), and other 
clever comedies. 

Jones, Iniqo, architect, bom in London 15th 
July 1578, studied landscape-painting in Italy, 
and from Venice introduced the Palladian style 
into England. In Denmark, whither he wont 
on his way home, he is said to have designed the 

J alaces of Rosenborg and Frederiksborg. In 1G04 
ames I. employed him m arranging the masques 
of Ben Jonson ; in 1613-14 he revisited Italy, and 
on his return was appointed surveyor-general of 
the royal buildings. He died in Somerset House, 
21st June 1652. See Life by Cunningham (1848), 
and Lofbie’s Inigo Jones and Wren (1893). 

Jones, Owen (1741-1814), Welsh antiquary, was 
all his life a London furrier, but early developed 
a taste for Welsh poetry. His Myvyrian Archai- 
dogy of Wales (1801-7 ; new ed. 1870) is a col- 
lection of poetic pieces dating from the 6th to the 
14th century.— His son, Owen Jones (1809-74), 
art-decorator, was superintendent of works for 
the London Exhibition of 1851, and director of 
decorations for the Crystal Palace. He published 
Principles regulating the Employment of Colour 
(1858), Grammar of Ornament (1856), Ac. 

Jones, Paul, was born at Arbigland, Kirkcud- 
brightshire, 6th July 1747, the son of a gar- 
dener, John Paul. Apprenticed as sailor-boy, 
he made several voyages to America, and in 


1778 inherited a property in Virginia, having 
meanwhile for five years been mate on a 
slaver; about the same date he assumed the 
name of Paul Jones. When the American con- 
gress in 1775 resolved to fit out a naval force he 
offered his services. In April 1778, visiting the 
British coast in a brig of eighteen guns, he per- 
formed some daring exploits, including a descent 
on the Solway. The year after, as commo- 
dore of a small French squadron displaying 
American colours, he threatened Leith, and on 
28d September fought off Flamborougli Hoad a 
desperate engagement, m which he captured two 
British men -of- war. Louis XVI. created him a 
Chevalier of the Order of Military Merit. In 
1788 lie entered the Russian service, and as rear- 
admiral of the Black Sea fleet served against 
Turkey. He died at Paris, 18th July 1792. 
Laughton says he was a thorough seaman, and 
of the most determined and ferocious courage, 
but of excessive vanity and detestable moral 
character. See Lives by Sherburne (1825), Mac- 
kenzie (1841), Brady (1900), Buell (1900) ; Life and 
Letters, by Mrs de Koven (1914); also Sir J. K. 
Laughton’s S holies in Naval History (1887). 

Jones, Richard (1779-1851), playwright and 
light comedian, was born, a builder’s son, at 
Birmingham, and himself bred for an architect. 

Jones, Thomas Rymer (1810-80), zoologist, 
from 1836 to 1874 a professor in London. 

Jones, William (1726-1800), ‘of Nayland; 
Suffolk, from 1777 its perpetual curate, was born 
at Lowick, Northants. See Life prefixed to his 
High Church theological Works (12 vols. 1801). 

Jones, Sir William, orientalist, was born in 
London, 28th September 1746, and from Harrow 
passed in 1704 to University College, Oxford, 
where his remarkable attainments attracted at- 
tention In 1705 he became tutor to the son of 
Earl Spencer; in 1774 was called to the bar; and 
in 1776 became Commissioner of Bankrupts, pub- 
lishing meanwhile a Persian Grammar (1772), 
Latin Commentaries on Asiatic Poetry (1774), 
and a translation of seven ancient Arabic poems 
(1780). In 1783 lie obtained a judgeship m the 
Supreme Court of Judicature in Bengal, and was 
knighted. He at once devoted himself to San- 
skrit, whose startling resemblance to Latin and 
Greek he was the first to point out m 1787. He 
established the Asiatic Society of Bengal (1784), 
and was its first president. He had finished his 
translation of Sakuntala, the Jhtopadesa, parts of 
the Vedas, and Manu, when he died at Calcutta, 
27th April 1794. See Memoirs by Lord Teign- 
inouth appended to his works (9 vols. 1799-1804). 

Jonson, Bun, dramatist, was born at Westmin- 
ster in 1572, the son of a minister of Anuandale 
descent. He was educated at Westminster under 
and at the cost of Camden, but it is unlikely 
that he was ever at Cambridge. His mother was 
remarried to a master-bricklayer; and for a 
while Ben followed the craft of his step-father, 
but went off to serve as a soldier in the Low 
Countries. After a short stay abroad he returned 
and ( betook himself to his wonted Btiidies.’ He 
married (between 1592 and 1505) and had children, 
but long lived away from his wife. We first hear 
of Jonson’s connection with the stage in 1597, 
but he had doubtless been at work previously 
both as actor and dramatist. In 1598 Every Man 
in his Humour and The Case is Altered were pro- 
duced. Every Man out of his Humour (1699). a 
somewhat tedious play, was followed by Cynthia's 
Revels (1600) and 77te Poetaster (1001). Sub- 
sequent productions were Sejanus , a tragedy 
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(1603) ; the eynical Volpone , or the Fox (1605) ; 
the farcical Epiceme , or the Silent Woman (1609) ; 
The Alchemist (1610), his masterpiece ; Catiline 
(1611); and the lively Bartholomew Fair (1614). 
'The Devil is an Ass (1616) and The Staple of News 
(1626) are of smaller account. The New Inn 
(1629-80) was not successful on the stage, but 
contains some of the poet's most eloquent writing. 
The latest comedies were The Magnetic lady 
(1632) and A Tale of a Tub (1683). A delightful 
pastoral play, The Sad Shepherd , was left un- 
finished. Ben Jonson’s masques are of singular 
beauty. He was one of the most learned men 
of his age, and he lavished all the stores of his 
knowledge on these entertainments ; but his 
sprightliness of fancy and fertility of invention 
matched his learning. The mechanism was pro- 
vided by Inigo Jones, with whom he frequently 
quarrelled, and who finally ousted Jenson from 
court favour. Jonson also wrote many elegies, 
epistles, love-poems, epigrams, and epitaphs. As 
a song-writer he had few equals. Of his songs 
the most popular is ‘Drink to me only with thme 
eyes ; ' but many of the lyrics m his plays and 
masques are equally chaiming. His piose Dis- 
coveries are distinguished by admirable judgment 
and unaffected punty of diction In 1612 he 
visited France, and in 1618-19 trudged to and 
back from Scotland, where he stayed with Drum- 
mond of Hawthornden (q.v.). In 1628 lie was 
paralysed. His sufferings weie intensified by 
poverty ; but he found patrons in King Charles 
and the Earl of Newcastle. He died 6th August 
1687, and was buried at Westminster Abbey, 
where the slab over his grave was insenbed, O 
rare Ben Jonson!' Ilis works weie edited by 
William Gifford (1816 ; new ed. 1875, with notes 
by Cunningham), and by Herford and Simpson 
(Life. 1925). See also Lives by J. A. Symonds 
(1886), Gregory Smith (1919), Swinburne's Study 
of Ben Jonson (1890), and Castelam’s Ben Jonson, 
V Homme et VCEuvre (1907). 

Jordaens, Jakob (1593-1678), who was born 
and died at Antwerp, ranks next to Rubens 
amongst Flemish painters. He excelled m hum- 
orous scenes of Flemish life, and painted also 
scriptural and mythological subjects. [Yor-dahns ] 

Jordan, Camille (1771-1821), Liberal politician, 
was bom at Lyons, and died in Paris. [Zhor-donff j 

Jordan, Mrs Dorothea (whose real name was 
Bland), actress, was born near Waterford in 1762. 
She made her debut in Dublin (1777), soon 
became popular, and m 1782 obtained an engage- 
ment from Tate Wilkinson at Leeds. She ap- 
peared at Drury Lane in The Country Girl in 
October 1785, and in a'lfew days had bewitched 
the town ; but for nearly thirty years it was m 
the rdles of romps and boys that she mainly kept 
her hold on the public. In 1790 commenced her 
connection with the Duke of Clarence, afterwards 
William IV., which endured until 1811. After 
playing in London and In the provinces until 1814, 
she is said to have been compelled to retire to 
’France for a debt of £2000— though other accounts 
make her out to have laid by considerable sums. 
She certainly lived in apparent poverty at St 
Cloud, and died 81st July 1816. In 1881 King 
William raised her eldest son to the peerage as 
Earl of Munster, and gave the other nine Fitz- 
Clarences the rank and precedence of the younger 
sons and daughters of a marquis. See books oy 
Boaden (1881), Sergeant (1918), Jerrold (1914). 

Jordan, Rudolf (1810-87), painter of fisher- 
folk, was born at Berlin, and died at Dtisseldorf. 


Jordan, Wilhel* (1819-19041 poet and prose- 
writer, bom at Insterburg. [Yor-dahn.] 

Jordanes, wrongly Jornandes, born about 
500, was first a notary at the Ostrogoth court in 
Italy, but became a monk, and finally Bishop 
of Crotona. He wrote two historical works in 
Latin — De Reg norum ac Temporum Successions, a 
compendium of history from the creation to 562 
a.d., and De Getanm Origine et Rebus Gestxs 
(Eng. trans. with introd. by Mierow, 1915), which, 
based on the earlier work (now lost) of the 
Roman Cassiodorus, is our only source of in- 
foi ination about much connected with the Goths. 

Jorgensen, Jorqen, ‘ King of Iceland,' the son 
of a Copenhagen watchmaker, was born in 1779. 
On 21st June 1809, having previously visited Ice- 
land as interpieter, ho arrived at Reykjavik in 
an armed London merchantman. But all trade 
being prohibited by the laws of the island, a few 
days afterwards he landed and seized the gover- 
nor. He then proclaimed the independence of 
Iceland, ‘under English protection,’ and appro- 
priated all he could lay his hands on for the 
‘state chest.’ On 9th August his reign was 
brought to an abrupt teimmation by the arrival 
of a British sloop of war, and he was earned to 
England. He lived m London for some years, 
but was convicted of robbery in 1820, and trans- 
ported to Tasmania. [Yur' gen-sen.] 

Jortin, John, D.D. (1698-1770), the son of a 
Huguenot refugee, born in London, became a pre- 
bendary of St Paul’s and archdeacon of London. 
His chief works are Miscellaneous Observations 
upon Authors , Ancient and Modeim (1731-82); 
Remarks on Ecclesiastical History (1761-53); Life 
of Erasmus (1758-60) ; and Tracts (1790). 

Joseph, the elder of the two sons of Jacob by 
Rachel. His being sold into Egypt and Jus 
ultimate rise to powef .here are recorded in 
Genesis.— Joseph, husband of the Virgin, a car- 
IKiiiter at Nazareth, appears last in the gospel 
history when Jesus is twelve years old (Luke, ii. 
43) ; he is never mentioned during lus ministry, 
and may be assumed to have been alieadv dead. 
—Joseph of Arimathfa, a rich Israelite who 
went to Pilate and begged the body of Jesus, 
burying it in his own rock-hewn tomb.— Joseph, 
one of the two persons chosen as worthy to fill 
the vacant place of Judas among the Twelve. 

Joseph I. (1678-1711), succeeded his father 
Leopold I. as emperor of Germany in 1705. He 
granted privileges to the Protestants, and, in 
alliance with Britain, prosecuted successfully tho 
war of the Spanish succession against France. — 
Joseph II., enipeior of Germany, son of Francis 
I. and Maria Theresa, was born 18th March 1741. 
In 1764 he was elected king of the Romans, and 
after his father’s death (1765) emperor of Germany ; 
but until his mother’s death (1780) his power was 
limited to the command of the army and the 
direction of foreign affairs. Although he foiled 
to add Bavaria to the Austrian dominions (Hf?- 
79 and again in 1785), he acquired Galicia, Lodo- 
meria, and Zips, at the first partition of Poland 
in 1772 ; and in 1780 he appropriated great part 
of Passau and Salzburg. As soon as he found 
himself in full possession of the government of 
Austria he declared himself independent of the 
pope, and prohibited the publication of any new 
papal bulls without his placet . The continued 
publication of the bulls « Unigenitus ’ and *In 
Coen a Domini’ was prohibited. He suppressed 
700 convents, reduced the number of the regular 
clergy from 68,000 to 27,000, prohibited papal 
dispensations as to marriage, and in 1781 pub- 
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fished the Edict of Toleration for Protestants and 
Greeks. He also abolished serfdom, reorganised 
taxation, and curtailed the feudal privileges of the 
nobles. In 1788 he engaged in an unsuccessful 
war with Turkey ; and the vexation caused by 
this, and by revolts m his dominions, hastened 
his death, 20th Feb. 1790. See works by Brunner 
(1808-86), Lustkaiull (1881), Nosimcli(18S5), Schlit- 
ter (1894-1900), and J. F. Bright 0897) ; also 
L6ger's History of Austro- Hungary (trail s. 1890). 

Joseph, king of Naples. See Bonaparte. 

Joseph, PfeRE (1577-1638), Richelieu’s alter ego, 
the ‘Grey Eminence,’ whose original name was 
Frangois le Clerc du Tremblay, and who, nobly 
born in Paris, from a soldier turned Capuchin in 
1699. See a work by Fagmez (Par. 1893-94) 

Josephine, Marie Rose, empress of the French, 
daughter of Count Tascher de la Pagerie, was 
born m Martinique, 23d June 17G3, and in 1779 
married there the Viconite de Beauharnais (q v.). 
In 1796, two years after his execution, she married 
Napoleon Bonaparte, and accompanied him m his 
Italian campaign, but soon returned to Paris 
and gratified to the full her pleasure-loving m- 
stiucts. At Malmaison, and afterwards at the 
Luxembourg and the Tuilenes, she attracted 
round her the most brilliant society of France, 
and contributed not a little to the establishment 
of her husband’s power. But her marriage prov- 
ing unfruitful, it was dissolved, 10th Dec. 1809. 
Josephine retained the title of empress, and, if 
allowed, would have rejoined Bonaparte after his 
fell. She died at Malmaison, May 29, 1814. See 
works by Aubenas (1859), ImbertdeSaint-Amand 
(trans. 1891), F. Masson (1898), Seigeant (1908), 
M^neval (trans. 1912), Turqunn (trans. (1913). 

Josephus, Flavius, Jowish historian, was born 
at Jerusalem m 37 a.d., the son of a priest, while 
his mother was descended from the Asmonean 
princes His acquirements m Hebrew and Greek 
literature soon drew public attention upon him, 
and he became conspicuous amongst the Phari- 
sees, the national party, at twenty -six being 
chosen delegate to Nero. When the Jew’s rose 
in their last and fatal insurrection against the 
Romans, Josephus, as governor of Galilee, dis- 
played great valour and prudence ; but the 
advance of Vespasian (07) made resistance hope- 
less, and Jotapata, the city into which he fiad 
thrown himself, was taken after a desporate resist- 
ance of forty-seven days Josephus was kept 
in a sort of easy imprisonment for three years, 
and was present in the Roman army at the siege 
of Jerusalem by Titus (70). After this he ap- 
pears to have resided at Rome. He survived 
A^rippa II., who died in 97. His works are 
History of the Jewish War, written both in 
Hebrew and Greek (the Hebrew version is 
no longer extant), Jewish Antiquities , contain- 
ing the history of his countrymen from the 
earliest times to the end of the leign of Nero ; a 
treatise on the Antisjuity of the Jews, against 
Aplon ; and an Autobiography (37-90 ad.) Jose- 
phus was in the main honest and veracious. 
His Greek style is easy and elegant ; and the 
influence of Greek philosophy and learning has 
given to his conception of biblical history a 
somewhat rationalistic tinge. The famous passage 
about Jesus is certainly an interpolation. The 
editio princeps of the Greek text appeared at 
Basel in 1644. Other important editions are 
those of Hudson (1720), Havercamp (1720), 
Dindorf (1846-47), Bekker (1866-56), and Niese 
(1886-92). There are English' translations by 
L'Esttange 0702), Whfeton (1787 j revised by 


Bliilleto, 1889-90), Maynard (1800), and Traill and 
Taylor (1851). Bee German works by B&rwald 
(1877), Bottger (1879), Bloch (1879), Destinon 
(1882), Olitzki (1886), and Krenkel (1894). 

Joshua, son of Nun, of the tribe of Ephraim, 
was one of the twelve spies sent to collect in- 
formation about the OanaAnites, and during the 
forty years’ wanderings acted as ‘minister’ or 
personal attendant of Moses. After ‘the Lord 
was angry with Moses’ Joshua was expressly 
designated to lead the people into Canaan. The 
Book of Joshua is a narrative of the conquest 
and settlement of Canaan under his leadership. 
The best commentary is by Dillmann (1886). 

Josiah (649-609 b.c.), king of Judah, succeeded 
his father Anion at eight. He re-established the 
worship of Jehovah, and instituted the rites in 
the newly-discovered ‘Book ot the Law.’ He fell 
at Megiddo attempting to check Pharaoh- Necho’s 
advance against trie Assyrians. 

Josika, Nicholas, Baron (1794-1865), Hun- 
garian novelist after Sir Walter Scott, was in- 
volved m the revolution of 1848, and had to 
live an exilo in Brussels and Dresden. See 
Magyar Life by Szr.ak (1891). [Yo'shcc-ko.] 

Jost, Isaak Markus (1793-1860), born at Bern- 
burg in Anhalt, was a schoolmaster at Berlin 
1826-35 and Frankfort -on -Mam 1835-OOt He 
wrote a Ceschichte der Israeliten (15 vols. 1829- 
59), and editod a German translation of the 
Mishnah (1832-34). [Fos<.] 

Joubert, Joseph, was born at Montignac in 
P6rigord, 6th May 1754, and studied and taught 
till twenty-two at the college of Toulouse. He 
then went to Paris, ami lived through all the 
fever of the Revolution. In 1809 he was nomi- 
nated by Napoleon to the council of the new 
university. At Villenouve and at Paris he lived 
henceforward, reading, talking, and writing let- 
ters. He published nothing, although he was 
the keenest if kindest critic to the writings of 
all his friends.- He died 4th May 1824. Fourteen 
yeais after his fuend Chateaubriand edited a small 
volume from his papers, and Joubert’s fame was 
from that moment assured ; his Penshso.ro worthy 
of their place beside those of La Rochefoucauld, 
Pascal, La Bruy^re, and Vauvenargues. There are 
translations by Calvert (1867), Attw'ell (1877), and 
Lyttelton (1899). See Sainte-Bouve's Canseries 
du Lundi (vol. i.), Portraits Litteraires (vol. ii.), 
and Chateaubriand et son Croupe ; also Matthew 
Arnold’s Essays in Criticism (1865), [Zhoo-bayP ] 


Joubert, Petrus Jacobus, commandant- 
general of the Transvaal, born at Cango, Cape 
Colony, in 1834, was conqueror of Colley in 1881 
and of Jameson in 1896, organised the lirst Boer 
successes in the South African war of 1899-1902, 
bub died after a short illness, 27th March 1900. 


Jouffroy, Theodore 8imon (1796-1842), jdiilo- 
soplier, born at Pontets m the Jura, studied 
under Cousin, and from 1817 taught philosophy in 
Paris, till in 1838 he exchanged his chair for the 
post of librarian to the university. The lucid 
Interpreter of the Scottish philosophers Reid 
and Dugald Stewart, he translated their works. 
His own best books were Milanges Philosonhtques 
(1838), Cours de Droit Naturel (1835), ana Cours 
d'Esthbtique (1848). See Life by Tissot (1870). 

Jouffroy d’Abbans, Claude, Marquis de (1751- 
1832), claimed by the French as the Inventor of 
steam -navigation, served in the army, and in 
1788 made a small paddle-wheel steamboat. Com- 
pelled to emigrate and ruined by the Revolution, 
he failed to float a company till after Fulton had 
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made his successful experiments on the Seine in 
1808. See monograph by Prost (Par. 1889). 

Joule, James Prescott, physicist, born at 
Salford, 24th December 1818, studied chemistry 
under Dalton, and early made notable experiments 
with reference to electro-magnetic engines, from 
which he passed to quantitative determinations 
regarding heat, and the transformation of various 
forms of energy. He was the experimental founder 
of the theory of conservation of energy. (The 
nam e Joule is now given to the practical unit of 
electrical energy). F.R.S., LL.D , and D.C.L., he 
died 11th October 1889. His collected papei s were 
published by the Physical Society or London (2 
vols. 1884-87). See Nature (October 1882), and 
Memoir by Prof. Osborne Reynolds (1893). 

Jourdan, Jean Baptiste, Comte (1762-1833), 
French marshal, born at Limoges, defeated th»* 
Austrians at Wattigmes (16th Oct 1793), gained 
the victory of Fleurus (26th June 1794), and then 
drove the Austrians across the Rhine, took 
Luxemburg, and besieged Mainz. But on 11th 
October 1795 he was defeated at Hdchst, as 
four times in 1796-99 by the Archduke Charles. 
Napoleon employed him in 1800 m Piedmont; 
and m 1804 he was made marshal, n. 1800 governor 
of Naples. In 1813 he was defeated by Wellington 
at Vittoria, and in 1814 transferred his allegiance 
to the Bourbons, who made him a count lie 
supported the Revolution of 1830. [ Zhoor-don ?.] 
Jouy, Victor Joseph Etienne de (1764-1846), 

E lay wright, librettist, and author of L'lhi'mite de 
l Chaussie d'AiUin (1812-14) and other prose 
works, was born at Jouy near Versailles; till 
1797 served as a soldier in India and at homo ; 
and in 1815 was elected to the Academy. 

Jowett, Benjamin, born at Cambeiwell, 15th 
April 1817, was educated at St PanTs School and 
Balliol, Oxford, where he won the Hertford in 
1837, a classical first in 1839, and the Latin essay 
m 1841. Already a fellow in 1838, he was tutor 
from 1840 till his election as master in 1870 ; 
from 1855 to 1893 he was regius professor of Greek. 
As master of Balliol his influence peimeated the 
college to a degree almost unexampled He was 
made Doctor by Leyden (1875), Edinburgh (1884), 
and Cambridge (1890), and was vice-chancellor 
from 1882 till 1886. Jowett belonged to the 
Broad Church party. For his article ‘On the 
Interpretation of Scripture ’ in Essays and Reviews 
(1860) he was tried hut acquitted by the vice- 
chancellor’s court. He published a Commentary 
on the Epistles of St Paul to the Thessalomans, 
Galatians , and Romans (1855 ; 3d ed. 1894), but us 
best known by his translation, with learned and 
lucid introductions, of, the Dialogues of Plato 
(1871 ; 8d ed. 1892) artd Ins (less happy) versions 
of Thucydides (1881) and the Politics of Aristotle 
(1885). fte died 1st October 1893 ; his College 
Sermons appeared in 1895. See his Life and Letters 
by Evelyn Abbott and Lewis Campbell (1897). 

Joy, William, born near Ramsgate, appeared 
In London as the ‘ English Sampson * in 1699, and 
was drowned smuggling in 1734. 

Juan, Don. See John of Austria. 

Juarei, Benito, president of Mexico, born of 
Indian parents in Oaxaca, 21st March 1806, 
became an advocate, and was governor of his 
native state in 1847-62. Exiled by Santa-Anna 
(1858), he returned two years later, and in 1857 was 
elected president of the Supreme Court, In 1858 
he assumed the executive, but was compelled to 
retire to Vera Crux, whence lie issued deorees 
abolishing religious orders and confiscating 


church property. In 1861 he entered the capital, 
and was elected president for four years. In 
1866 the French emperor declared wai against 
Juarez, who retreated to the northern frontier. 
But on the withdrawal of the French, he re- 
entered Mexico city in July 1867, the Emperor 
Maximilian (q v.) having meanwhile been shot by 
court-martial. Juarez was elected president, and 
again in 1871, though the risings became fiercer 
and more frequent. He died 18th July 1872. See 
Life by U. R. Burke (1894). [Hoo-aKreth.) 

Juba, king of Numidia, having supported 
Pompey against Coesar, committed suicide, 46b.o. 

Judah, fourth son of Jacob and Leah, was 
founder of the greatest of the twelve tribes. 

Judas, the betrayer of Jesus, surnamed 
Iscanot, was piobably a native of Kerioth in 
the tube of Judali. See the essay by De Quincey. 
Judas Maccabmus. See Maccabees. 

Judd, John Wesley, C.B., F.R.S (1840-1916X 
geologist, was born at Portsmouth, and entered 
the Royal School of Mines. In 1867 he joined 
the Geological Survey Staff ; in 1876 became 
professor of Geology at the School of Mines, 
m 1881 at the Royal College of Science; and m 
1895 was made a C.B. Volcanoes (1881) is by him. 

Judd, Sylvester (1813-53), born at West- 
hampton, Mass., and from 1840 a Unitarian pastor 
at Augusta, Ma., wrote against slavery, war, in* 
tempeiance, &c. 

Jude, St, was probably the Judas who was 
one of the ‘brethren of the Lord' (Matt. xin. 
55 ; Mark vi 8). Hls epistle was placed among 
the Antilegomenu, or disputed books, by the 
nmitivo church Many critics hold that it is 
irected against the Gnostics of the 2d century. 
See commentaries by Bruckner, Meyer, Hoffmann 
(1875), Reuss (187S), and l’lumptre (1886). 

Judith, a Jewish heroine, who, in the Apocry- 
phal book named after her, is said to have made 
her way into the tent of Ilolofernes, general of 
Nebuchadnezzar, cut off his head, and so saved 
her native town of Betliulia. 

Judson, Adoniram (1788-1850), born in Malden, 
Mass., thought of turning playwright, but in 1812, 
liai ing married, sailed for India. Settling in Ran- 
goon as a Baptist missionary, he began to preach 
and wuto m Burmese, translating portions of the 
New Testament (1817-21). During the Burmese 
war he was imprisoned at Ava ; and he subse- 
quently laboured in various towns of British Bur- 
mah and amongst the Karens with remarkable 
success. In 1833 his translation of the Bible was 
completed, and there followed a Bunnese-English 
dictionaiy. He died at sea. His first wife, Ann 
Ilaseltine (1789-1826), was author of a History of 
the Burmese Mission, His second, Sarah Hall (1 SOS- 
45), was the widow of G. D. Boardman (q.v.X His 
third, Emily Chubbuck (1817-64X wrote poetry, 
&c. as ‘ Fanny Forrester.’ See Lives by Wayland 
(1853) and Judson’s son Edward (1883X 
Jugurtha, king of Numidia, by the murder of 
one cousin secured a part of the kingdom of his 
grandfather Masmissa, and bribed the Roman 
senate to support him (117 B.C.X But he soon in- 
vaded his surviving cousin Adherbal’s part of the 
kingdom, in spite of Roman warnings, besieged 
him in Cirta (112), and put him and tne Romans 
who were with him to death. Thereupon war 
was declared by the Romans ; but, by bribery, 
Jugurtha contrived to baffle their power, until In 
106 he had to flee to the king of Mauritania, whom 
Marina compelled to deliver him up. Ho was 
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starved to death in prison at Rome (104). Sallust’s 
history of the war is a masterpiece. 

Jukes, Joseph Beets, geologist, born near 
Birmingham, 10th October 1811. in 1839 became 
spologtoal surveyor of Newfoundland, and in 1842 
helped to explore the coasts of Australia. He 
next surveyed part of North Wales for the Geo- 
logical Survey (1846-50), and in 1850 became 
load director or the survey in Ireland. He 
lectured on geology m Dublin, and died 29th 
July 1869. His chief works are Excursion in 
ana about Newfoundland (1842), Surveying Voyage 
Of H.M.S. 'Fly,' in Torres Strait, <Sbc. (1847). 
Physical Structure of Australia (1850), and 
Student's Manual of Geology (1858 ; 5th ed. 
1890). See his Letters (1871) 

JtUg. Bernhard (1826-86), philologist and 
Mongol folklorist, was successively professor at 
Lemberg, Cracow, and Innsbruck. [Yilg ] 

Julia (89 b.c.-14 a.d.), daughter of the Emperor 
Augustus, was married at fourteen to her cousin 
Marcellus, sister’s son of Augustus, and after 
his death in 23 B.C. to Marcus Vipsanms Agrippa, 
to whom she bore three sons and two daughters. 
He died in 12 b.c., whereupon Julia was married 
to Tiberius. The marriage was an unhappy one, 
and her conduct far from irreproachable ; but it 
was chiefly the jealous hatred of Livia, Tiberius’s 
mother, that procured Julia’s banishment first to 
the isle of Pandataria, and then to Rhegium. 

Julian (Flavius Claudius Julianus), ‘ the Apos- 
tate,’ Roman emperor, born at Constantinople 
in 331 a.d., was the youngest son of Constantins, 
half-brother of Constantine the Great. On Con- 
stantine’s death in 337, and the accession of Ins 
three sons, there was a general massacre of the 
males of the younger line of tlio Flavian family. 
Julian and his elder half-brother Gallus were 
alone spared as too young to be dangerous, when 
their father, brother, uncle, and cousins perished. 
His youth was embittered by this tragedy, which 
stripped him of all belief in the Christian leligion 
now established. In 355 lie spent a few happy 
months at Athena in the study of Greek philo- 
sophy, and the same year was summoned to Milan 
to assume the rank of Csesar, and marry the 
emperor's sister, Helena. The next five years 
he served as soldier, overthrowing the Alemauni 
near Strasburg, and subduing the Frankish tribes 
along the Rhine. He endeared himself to the 
soldiers by his personal courage, his success in 
war, and the severe simplicity of Ins life. In 
April 360 the emperor, alarmed at his growing 
popularity, demanded that he should send some 
of nis best troops to serve against the Persians, but 
his soldiers rose in insurrection and proclaimed 
him Augustus. Ere long he set out with his army 
for Constantinople. At Sinmuin on the Danube 
he first threw off the mask and openly declared 
himself a pagan. Here also he learned of the op- 
portune death of his cousin (361), which opened 
up to him the government of the world. The 
first winter he spent at Constantinople in a 
course of public reforms. Towards Christians 
and Jews he adopted a policy of toleration, but 
none the less he devoted himself to restoring 
the dignity of the old religion. He stripped 
the church of its privileges by every means 
short of persecution, but was mortified by the 
little success of his ardent propagandism alike 
among citizens and soldiers. Ho spent part of 
S62--868 at Antioch, and made himself some- 
what unpopular by fixing an arbitrary price on 
oom in order to wave off a threatened famine, 
la 868 he set out on his long- meditated expedi- 


tion against the Persians. He crossed the Tigris, 
advanced to Ctesiphon, was enticed farther by a 
Persian traitor, and was at length forced to re- 
treat through a barren country, harassed by 
swarms of Persian cavalry. The enemy were 
repeatedly beaten off, but in one of the attacks 
the emperor was wounded by a spear-thrust, and 
died June 26, 363. The tale that in dying he 
exclaimed, ‘Thou hast conquered, O Galilean,’ is 
hardly authenticated. Julian was a soldier and 
a statesman wrapped in a student’s cloak. He 
was superstitious and fanatical, loquacious, rest- 
less, and irritable, vain and pedantic, yet pas- 
sionately devoted to truth, chaste, just, liberal, 
and affectionate. Julian’s extant writings are a 
series of Epistles ; nine Orations; Gcesares , a series 
of satires on past Ceesars ; and the Misopogon. 
Hia chief work, Kata Christiandn, is lost. There 
are editions by Hertiein (1876), Wright (with 
trans. 1913 et seq.). The early Christian authors 
made Julian a monster; Gibbon’s account of him 
is a masterpiece. See works by Rendall (1879), 
Gardner (1895), Negri (trans. 1905), Allard (1900-8). 

Julien, Stanislas Aionan, Chinese scholar, 
born at Oi leans, 19th September 1799, became at 
twenty-one assistant-professor at the College fie 
France. He gave himself with such zeal to the 
stufiy of Chinese that in less than a year he was 
able to make a Latin translation of Mencius (1824- 
20) He succeeded Remusat at the College de 
France (1832), and became head of the College 
Iinp6riale (1854). He was also keeper of the Bib- 
liotheque Imp^riale. He died February 14, 1878. 
Julien produced admirable French versions of 
specimens of the Chinese drama (1832-34) and of 
Chinese romances (1836-68), as well as a collection 
of Indian novels (1859). Among his translations 
were the great manuals of Chinese religion and 
philosophy containing the doctrines of L&o-tsze 
(1835-41) and others ; and the life and journeys 
of Hwen-T’siang (1852). His Syntaxe Nouvelle de 
la Langue Chmoise appeared 1869-70. 

Julius I., pope from 837 to 352.— Julius II. 
(Giuliano della Rovore), born at Albizuola near 
Savona, in 1443. On his election to the pon- 
tificate m 1503, he resumed possession of the 
Romagna, which had been bestowed upon Ceesar 
Borgia. His public career was mainly devoted 
to political and military enterprises for the re- 
establishment of papal sovereignty in its ancient 
temtory, and lor the extinction of foreign 
domination in Italy. To compel Venice to restore 
the papal provinces on the Adriatic, Julius 
entered into the league of Cambrai with the 
Emperor Maximilian, Ferdinand of Aragon, and 
Louis XII. of France, and placed the republic 
under the ban of the church. On the submission 
of Venice, suspecting the designs of Louis, he 
entered into a ‘Holy League’ with Spain and 
England. Louis XII. ineffectually attempted to 
enlist the church against the pope. The Council 
of Pisa, convened under Louis’s influence, was a 
failure ; and the fifth Lateran Council, assembled 
by Julius, completely frustrated the designs of 
the. French king. As a spiritual ruler Julius has 
little to recommend him. He was a liberal and 
judicious patron of art, and a friend of the rising 
literature of the time. He died 20th February 
1513. See Lives by Dumesnll (1878), Broach 
(1877), and Grass! (1886) ; and vols. lit. and Iv. of 
Bishop Creighton’s History of the Papacy (1887).— 
Julius III. (Gianmaria del Monte), oom at Rome 
in 1487, was one of the three legates tinder whom 
the Council of Trent was opened, and after his 
election to the papacy in 1560 himself reopened 
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that council. He sent Cardinal Pole to organise 
with Mary of England the reunion of the kiugdom 
with Home. He died 28d March 1666. 

Jullien. Louis Antoine (1812-60), born in the 
Basses Alpes, became conductor of concerts at 
Paris in 183(5, but m 1838 made London ins head* 

S uarters, and did much to popularise music. 

aukrupt in 1867, he retired to Pails, was im- 
prisoned for debt, and died in a lunatic asylum. 

Juml&ges, Robert of, a Norman, abbot of 
Jumi6ges from 1087, came to England in 1043 
with Edward the Confessor, who made linn Bishop 
of Loudon (1044) and Archbishop ot Canterbury 
(1050). He was the head of the anti-English 
party which in 1051 banished Earl Godwin and 
his sons. Their return next year drove him to 
Normandy. The Witan stripped him of his arch- 
bishopric, and he died at Jumidges — William ok 
Jumieoeh, a Norman monk who compiled a his- 
tory of the Dukes of Normandy from Rollo to 
1071, of value for the story of the Conquest. 

Jung, Carl Gustav, Swiss physician and psy- 
chologist, born 111 1875 at Kesswyl, Thurgau, 
developed the theory of ' Complexes,’ and became 
leader of the ZUrich school of psycho-analysis. 
[Yoong. ] 

Jung, Johann Heinrich (‘Jung Stilling*; 
1740-1817), studied medicine at Strasbiug, piac- 
Used at Elberfeld, and won fame as an operator 
for cataract. Professor of Political Economy at 
Marburg (1787-1804), then at Heidelberg, lie 
wrote semi-mystical, seini-pietistic romances and 
works on political economy, but is best remem- 
bered by a charming autobiography (trans. 1835). 

Jung, Sir Salar (1829-83), in 1853 succeeded 
his uncle as chief minister to the Nizam of Hyder- 
abad. He at once began to reorganise the ad- 
ministration ; and to repay a loan the province of 
Berar was ceded to the British. During the Mutiny 
Salar Jung remained faithful to British interests; 
and on the death in 1869 of the Nizam, who had 
lent his reforming minister no aid, he became one 
of the two regents. He was made K.S.I. in 1867, 
G.C.S.I. in 1871. In 1876 he visited England, seek- 
ing(in vain) the restoration of the Berar province. 

Jung Bahadur, Sir (1816-77), prime-minister 
of Nepal, assisted the British duiing the Mutiny 
with a body ofGoorklias, and was made a K.G.S I. 

JuniUS, Franciscus (1589 - 1677), born at 
Heidelberg, and brought up in Holland by his 
brother-in-law Vossius, from 1621 to 1651 lived in 
England in the Earl of Arundel’s family, returned 
in 1674, and died near Windsor. He studied 
Anglo-Saxon and Gothic, and wrote also on 
ancient art. See alsoFRANCis (Sir Philip). 

Junker, Wilhelm, traveller, was born of 
German ’parents in Moscow, 6th April 1840, and 
studied medicine in Germany. In 1876-78 he 
travelled amongst the western tributaries of 
the Upper Nile ; in 1879 he explored the Welle- 
Makua, afterwards proved to be identical with 
the Ubangi, an affluent of the Congo. After 
four years among the Monbuttu and Niam-Niam, 
and some time with Emin Pasha, he reached Cairo 
in 1887. He died at St Petersburg, 18th Feb. 
1892. See his Travels (1889 ; trans. 1890). 

Junot, Andochk, Marshal of France, was bom 
at Bussy-le-Grand, October 28, 1771, and distin- 
guished himself in the early wars of the republic. 
Napoleon carried him to Egypt as adjutant. In 
1804 he was made governor of Paris, in 1807 
was appointed to the command of the army of 
Portugal. He quickly made himself master of 
all the strong places in the kingdom, was created 
36 


Due d’Abrautes,* and appointed governor of Por- 
tugal ; but, defeated by Wellington at Vimieia, 
was obliged to conclude the Convention of Cintra 
and retire from Portugal. He ser\ed in Ger- 
many aud Russia, and, made one of the saipe- 
goats for the Russian disaster, was sent to 
govern Illyria. Becoming deranged, he was taken 
to his father s house near Dijon, threw himself 
from a window, July 22, 1818, and died seven days 
afterwards.— His wife, the extravagant Duchesse 
d’Abrantes (1784-1888), gained a reputation by 
her Memo ties (1831-35), and several minor works. 

Jurien de la Gravifcre, Jean (1812-92), a French 
admiral who wrote much on naval subjects. 

Jurieu, Pierre (1687-1713), Protestant pro- 
fessor at Sedan, and pastor at Rotterdam. 

Jusserand, Jean Adrien Antoine Jules, born 
at Lyons in 1855, served in the French embassy 
at London in 1887-90, and in 1902-25 was ambas- 
sador to the United States. He has written (in 
French and in English) on English wayfaring life, 
011 the literary history of the English people (new 
ed. 1926), and on Shakespeare 111 France. 

Jussieu, Antoine de (1686-1758), a Paris 
botanist, born at Lyons, was assisted by his 
brother, Bernard (1699-1777), who helped to de- 
>elop the ‘ natural system’ of botanical classifica- 
tion. —A nephew, Antoine Laurent de Jussieu 
(1748-1886), by his Genera Plantarum (1789) 
finally established the principles on which modern 
botanical classification is based. — His son, Adrien 
(1797-1853), wrote very valuable botanical memoirs 
and Cours Elementaire de Botanique (1842). 

Juste, Theodore (1818-1888), became in 1859 
keeper of the Museum of Antiquities at Brussels, 
and in 1870 professor of History. He wrote Fon- 
datevrs de la Monarchic Beige (1865-81), tic. 

Justin. Seo Justins. 

Justin, 8urnatned the Martyr, was bom at 
Sicliem in Samaria about 100 a.d., and was 
successively a Stoic and a Platonist; and after 
Ins conversion to Christianity wandered about, 
arguing for the truth of the new faith. At Rome 
between 150 and 160 he wrote the Apologia of 
Christianity addressed to the Emperor, followed 
by a second one He is said to have been 
martyred about 165 a d. There is an edition by 
Otto of his works, including numerous treatises 
falsely attributed to him (1876-81). There are 
two English translations. See works bySemiscli 
(1842), Aub6 (1874), Stahlin (1880), Freppel (1885), 
Huth (1894), and Veil (1895). 

Justin L (450-527), born in Illyria, became 
commander in the imperial bodyguard, and in 
518 was raised to the Byzantine throne by the 
army. Owing to his total want of learning, 
he wisely resigned the civil administration to 
the quaestor Proclus. In 519 he entered into 
an arrangement with the pope; in 528 resigned 
to Tlieodoric, king of Italy, the right of appoint- 
ing ‘ consuls * in Rome ; and in the same year 
became involved in a war with the Persians. He 
was succeeded by his nephew Justinian — Justin 
II. succeeded his uncle, Justiniau I., in 565, and 
married and was ruled by Sophia, the unscrupu- 
lous niece of the Empress Theodora. He yielded 
part of Italy to the Lombards, wtis unsuccessful 
against the Persians and Avars, and had for four 
years been insane when he died 26th Sept. 578, 

Justinian L Flavius Anicius Justinianus, 
nephew of Justin I., was bom in 482 or 488 A.D. 
at Tauresium in Illyria, the son of a Slavoirc 
peasant, and was originally called Sabbatius. 
Through his uncle Ue was educated at Cou« 
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stantinople, in 521 was named consul, and in 527 
was proclaimed by Justin his colleague in the 
empire. Justin died the same year, and Jus* 
tiuian, proclaimed sole emperor, was crowned 
along with his wife Theodora, once an actress. 
His reign is the most brilliaut in the history of 
the late empire. He had the good fortune or the 
skill to select the ablest generals ; and under 
Narses (q.v.) and Belisanus (q.v.) his reign may 
be said to have restored the Roman empne to its 
ancient limits, and to have reunited the East and 
West. His first war— that with Persia— ended 
in a favourable treaty. But the conflict of the 
Blue and Green factions m 632 was an outburst 
of political discontent, which went so tar as to 
elect a rival emperor. Justinian had thought ot 
flight, when Naises, Belisaiius, and Theodora re- 
pressed the tumults relentlessly; 35,000 victims 
fell in a single day. By the arms of Belisarms 
the Vandal kingdom of Africa was reannexed to 
the empire; and Behsarius and Naises restored 
the impel ial authority iu Rome, Northern Italy, 
and Spain. Justinian constructed or lenewed a 
vast line of forUfic&tious along the eastern and 
south-eastern frontier of his empire, which, with 
his great public buildings, involved a burdensome 
expenditure. It is as legislator that Justinian 
gained his most enduring renown. He set him- 
self to collect and codify the principal imperial 
constitution* or statutes m force at his accession. 
The Codex, by which all previous imperial enact- 
ments were repealed, was published in 529. 
The wntings of the juiisU or commentators were 
next harmonised, and published under the title 
Digesta or Pandcctce in 633. The direction of 
tins work was entrusted to Tribonian, with a 
committee of professors and advocates, who also 
prepared a systematic and elementary tieatise 
on the law— the Institutiones (535), based on the 
Institutions* of Gaius. A new edition of the 
Codex was issued in 534. During the subsequent 
years of his reign Justinian promulgated from 
time to time several new laws or constitutions, 
known as Novellas. The Institutes, Digest, Code, 
and Novels together make up what is known as 
the Corpus Juris Cxvilis. An able ruler, and in the 
matu an upright man, Justinian died Nov. 14, 565. 
See Lives by Isambert (1856), Body (6th ed. 1889) ; 
Roby, Introduction to the Digest (1884); Diehl, 
Justlnisn et la Civilisation Byzantine (1901); 
Holmes, The Age of Justinian (1905-7). 


Justi'nus, Marcus J uni an us, a Roman historian 
who in the 3d or 4th century a.d. wrote a history 
of the world down to the Roman conquest of 
the East, based on a lost work of the Augustan 
author, Trogus Pompeius. The best edition is 
by Ruhl (Leip. 1886). 

Juvenal. Decimus Junius Juvenalis, born 
about 55 a.d. at Aquinum in the Volsciau country, 
received the usual rhetorical education, and 
served as tribune in the army, iulillled some local 
functions at Aquuiuin, was in Britain, and re- 
turned home iu safety. That he was in Upper 
Egypt is certain, but that he was banished 
thither by Hadrian is merely a more plausible 
conjecture than that he died an octogenauan 
under Antoninus Pius. Hts interest for postenty 
depends altogether on his sixteen satires, still 
extant, which occupy the very first rank iu 
satmcal literatme, and are ot priceless value 
as pictures of the Roman life of the empire. As 
Horace is the satirist of Ridicule, so Juvenal is 
the satirist of Indignation, not a man of the 
world so much as a reformer. Dryden’s versions 
of five of Juvenal’s satires are amongst the best 
things he ever did. Johnson imitated two of the 
most famous in his London and Vanity of Human 
Wishes ; and the version of the whole of them by 
Gi fiord is full of power and character. The best 
editions of Juvenal are those of Jahn (2d od. 
by Biicheler, 1880), Weidner (1889), Mayor (1878- 
86), and Friedlander (1890). Other annotated 
editions aie those of Macleane, Lewis (with a 
literal prose tianslatiou), and Ilousman (1905). 

Juxon, William, born at Chichester in 1582, 
from Merchant Taylors’ School passed to St 
John's College, Oxford, succeeded Laud as its 
president iu 1621, and became a prebendary of 
Chichester and dean of Worcester (1627), Bishop 
of London (1683), and Lord High Treasuier (1035> 
In Charles’s vacillation about the fate of Straf 
ford, Juxon advised him to refuse his assent to 
the bill. He ministered to the king in his last 
moments, and it was into his hands that Charles 
delivered his George with the word ‘Remember.’ 
During the Common wealth Juxon amused him- 
self with his hounds at Little Compton, his 
Gloucestershire seat, and after the Restoration 
was appointed Archbishop of Canterbury. He 
died 4th June 1663. See Hook’s Archbishops 
and Life by the Rev. W. H. Marah (1869). 


« A LTD A.SA, India's greatest dramatist, 
flourished about 450 a.d., and is best 
known through his drama SaJcuntala, 
first tianslated by Sir William Jones 
>m 1789. Later tianslatnma aie those 
by Sir Monier Williams (6th ed. 1887), and A. W. 
Ryder (with other works, 1912). 

K al'noky, Count Gustav Silgmund (1832-98), 
Austrian statesman, bom at Lettowitz in Mora- 
via, entered the diplomatic service in 1850. 
Attached to the Austrian embassy in London 
1800 - 70 , he was sent as ambassador to Copenhagen 
in 1870 , to St Petersburg in 1880, and iu 1881 
became Minister of Foreign Affairs, and practically 
prime-minister. He resigned in 1895. 

Karnes, Henry Home, Lord (1696-1782), Scot- 
tish philosopher, born at Karnes in Berwickshire, 
was called to the bar in 1728 . and raised to the 
bench as Lord Karnes in 1752 . Besides books on 
Scots law he published Essays on Morality (1751), 
An Introduction to the Art of Thinking (1701), 


Elements of Criticism (his best-known work, 1702), 
and Sketches of the History of Man (1774). 

Kampfer, Engelbert (1051-1710), a German, 
after visiting India, Java, and Siam, spent two 
years in Japan (1092-94). His History of Japan 
and Siam appeared iu English in 1727 and iu 1906. 

Kanaris, Constantine (1790-1877), a Greek 
merchant-captain, born in the Isle of Ipsara, 
who blew up the Turkish admiral’s ship m the 
Strait of Chios (1822), repeated a like feat in the 
harbour of Tenedos, and in 1824 burnt a Turkish 
frigate ami some transport-ships* He was ap- 
iiointed to importantcommand8, wasinade senator 
in 1847, and was repeatedly at the head of minis- 
tries. He died at Athens. [ Ka-nah'reess .] 

Kane, Elisha Kent, Arctic explorer, born in 
Philadelphia, 8d February 1820, and entering the 
U.S. navy aft surgeon, visited China, the East 
Indies, Arabia, Egypt, Europe, the west coast of 
Africa, and Mexico. In 1850 he sailed as surgeon 
ami naturalist with the first Grinnell expedition. 
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nis account of it appeared in 1854. In 1858 he 
again set out, this tune as commander of an ex- 
pedition ; the results of it are fully detailed in his 
Second Grinnell Expedition (1866;. He died at 
Havana, 16th February 1857, See Life by Elder 
(1858), and the briefer one by Jones (1890). 

Kane, Sib Robert, chemist, born in Dublin, 
24th September 1809, studied medicine, and in 
1881 became a professor of Chemistry there, 
next year starting the Dublin Journal of Medical 
Science. In 1846 he originated the Museum of 
Industry in Ireland, was appointed its first 
director, and was knighted. He was president of 
Queen’s College, Cotk (1845-78), and in 1877 was 
elected president of the Royal Irish Academy. 
He died 16th February 1890. His chief books 
are Elements of Chemistry (1842) and Industrial 
Resources of Ireland (1844). 

Kant, Immanuel, probably the greatest of 
modern philosophers, was born April 22, 1724, at 
Konigsberg, where, February 12, 1804, he died. 
The son of a saddler or strap-maker of Scottish 
origin, he received a thorough education at his 
native university, and then for nine years was a 
family tutor. Graduating doctor of philosophy 
m 1755, he qualified as a pnvat-doccnt at Konigs- 
berg University, and became an ordinary proies- 
sor in 1770. For nearly fifty years Kant was a 
teacher of philosophy, but only during the last 
twenty years of his life was he famous. Thoughts 
on the True Estimate of Living forces (1747) was Ins 
earliest publication. In the Theory of the Heavens 
(1755) he was the first to suggest the nebular 
hypothesis. The Dissertatio de Mundi Sensibilh 
atque Intelliqibilis Foiina et Principiis (1770) is 
the first of his critical endeavours, and is tiie 
prelude to his great work, the Ciitique of Vine 
Reason (1781). What led to the whole work of 
Kant was the endeavour to find in causality that 
apodeictic necessity which Hume challenged. 
Change, said Hume, can only be known by 
experience ; we know that it is, but not that it 
must be ; the necessity wo attribute to it is one 
of custom only. On the contrary, says Kant, we 
really do attribute to any appearance of change 
a perfect necessity, not less apodeictic than we 
attribute to any proposition of mathematics; 
every effect, every change, must have a ’cause 
A mathematical truth depends just on the fact 
of perception ; but inasmuch as a mathematical 
truth is an apodeictic truth, the perception on 
which it depends cannot be a perception of ex- 
perience. Such perception cannot be a posteriori ; 
ft must be a perception absolutely independent 
of experience; a perception special, proper, and 
peculiar ; a perception a priori ' But how can 
that be? Why. only by space, which is the source 
and the Beat of mathematics, being itself a prioi i. 
And if space be a priori , so will time be. But 
though time and space may be a priori, change, 
a mere experience of special sense, cannot lie 
there. Could we not add ltom the intellect 
an inferential a priori form, which, in combina- 
tion with the o priori perceptive form, might 
give birth to an o priori schema supplying neces- 
sity to causality? Hence the suggestion of logic 
gave to Kant nis whole tree of Categories as 
syntheses in correspondence with the analyses of 
the functions of Judgment — his twelve categories 
being unity, multitude, allness; reality, nega- 
tion, limitation; substance, causality, recipro- 
city ; possibility, actuality, necessity. In like 
manner he arrivea at the three Ideas, the objects 
of psychology, cosmology, and theology, or the 
pw>ui, the world, and God. These, however, are but 


ideas. It is for*the Critique of Practical Reason 
(1788) now to come in and extend the conviction o( 
existence to these transcendental objects—soul, 
world, God ; aud what supplies authority and ful- 
crum to this critique in this is the fact of the 

f ) radical ego possessing a categorical imperative 
n determination of its own will. Kant had now 
his Categories in the a priori of the understand- 
ing, and his Ideas in the a priori of the reason ; 
but what of cesthetic I And so it was that Kant 
was led to his third great critique, the subjects 
of which were, the products of Art, Beauty, 
Sublimity, Design. Among his remaining works 
are Anthropologie, Logik, Streit der Fucult&ten, 
Rcchtslehre, Tugendlehre , Religion innerhalb der 
Grenzen der blossen Vemunft , Prolegomena , and 
Metaphynsche A nfangsgrunde der Naturukssen- 
sckaft It is impossible to overrate the enormous 
impulse which Kant has given to philosophy; the 
subsequent history of philosophy is largely either 
a development from his suggestions, or criticism 
and refutation of his method and its results. 
Kant’s whole works have been edited by Rosen- 
kranz and Schubert (1838-42), Hartenstein (1838- 
39 ; new ed. 1807-09), V. Kirchniatm (1863-78), 
Prussian Academy (1900 et seq.). There are trans- 
lations of the Critique of Pure Reason by Meikle- 
john and Max Muller, Ethics by Abbot, Prolego- 
mena by Bax. English works on Kant are by 
Hodgson, Laurie, Montgomery, Bolton, Ingleby, 
Adamson, Stirling, Seth, Hastie, Bowen, Morns, 
Porter, Caird, Watson, Mahaffy, Maguire, Monck, 
Green, Wallace, Mansel, Lewes, Nakasliima, 
Balfoui, Macmillan, Kemp Smith, Ward, Ewing. 
Kara-Oeorge. See Czerny. 

Karamzin, Nicholas Michailovitch (1765- 
1826), author of a great Histoi'y of Russia { 1816- 
29), only brought down l o 1613. 

Karl. See Charles. 

Karr, Alphonse, French novelist, was bom at 
Pans, November 24, 1808. His Sous les TiUeuls 
(1832) by its originality and wit found its author 
an audience for a long sei les of novels, of which 
Genevibve (1838) only need be mentioned. In 1839 
he became editor ot Figaro, and started the issue 
of the bitterly satirical Les Guipes. His Voyage 
autour de m on Jardin (1845) is one of his best- 
known books. From 1855 he lived at Nice, and 
there died September 30, 1890. See his remi- 
niscences, Livre de Bord (4 vols. 1879-80).— His 
daughter, Th^r^e Karr (1835-87), published 
tales and historical books. 

Elate, Jan Jacob L. ten (1819-89), Dutch poet, 
was born at the Hague, and died at Amsterdam. 

Kater, Henry (1777-1885), physicist, born at 
Bristol, entered the a any in 1799, went out to 
India, and was engaged in the great trigono- 
metrical survey. He returned home in 1808, and 
laboured six years in the Military College, Sand- 
hurst. His papers on the pendulum, compass, Ac., 
appeared in the Philosophical Transactions. 
Katharine. See Catharinr 
Katkoff, Michael Nikjporovitch (1818-87), 
professor of Philosophy at Moscow, and after 
1861 editor of the Moscow Gazette, was at first an 
advocate of reform, but was converted by the 
. Polish rising of 1863 into a Panslavist leader 
and a supporter of reactionary government. 

Katterfelto, Gustavos, a Prussian conjurer, 
who flourished in England from 1782 till his death 
at Bedale, Yorkshire, 25th November 1799. 

Kauffmanu, Angelica, painter, bom 80th 
October 1741 at Chur in the Orisons, at eleven 
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was painting portraits of notabilities in Italy, 
and In 1766 was persuaded to go to London. 
There she soon became famous as a paiuter 
of classic and mythological pictuies, and as a 
pOrtrait-pamter, and was nominated one of the 
first batch of Royal Academicians (1709) But 
her life was for a while embittered by a marriage 
(e. 1767) with an adventurer, the ‘Count ue 
Horn.’ In 1781 she married the Venetian painter, 
Antonio Zucchi (1729-95), and returned to Italy ; 
she died in Rome, 5th November 1807. Her 
rather pretty paintings aie well known from 
engravings by fiartolozzi. She was also an ac- 
complished singer. Her beauty and talents weie 
sung by Goldsmith, Klopstock, and Gessner, and 
her story furnished the theme for Lady Ritchie’s 
Miss Angel (1875) Soe Lives by Schram (Brunn, 
1890) and Gerald (1892). [Kowff'man.] 

Kanfmann. Constantine von (1818-82), Rus- 
sian general, distinguished himself at Kars (1855), 
in 1867 became governor of Turkestan, in 1868 
occupied Samarcand, and in 1873 conducted the 
campaign against Khiva. He died at Tashkend. 
See Boulgers Centred Asian Portraits (1880). 

Kaulhaoh, Wilhelm von, painter, born at 
Arolsen, 15th October 1805, from 1849 was direc- 
tor of the Munich Academy of Painting. His 
realistic tendencies came out m his illustrations 
of Schiller, Goethe’s Faust, and Rei neJce j Fuchs, 
and in his ‘Mad-house.’ In 1834 he completed 
his grandiose 4 Battle of the Huns in 1846 the 
‘ Destruction of Jerusalem by Titus.’ For sevetal 
years (from 1847) he was painting the vestibule of 
the new museum at Berlin with a cycle illustrat- 
ing the progress of civilisation. His last gigantic 
painting is the ‘Sea-fight of Salamis’ at Munich. 
He died 7th April 1874. See Mrs Howitt-Watt’s 
Art-Student in Munich (2d ed. 1879), and Life by 
H. Muller (Berl. 1892). — His son, Hermann 
(1846-1909), painted historical pictures of the 
genre class, such as ‘ Mozart's Last Days.’ — His 
nephew, Friedrich, and the latter s son, Fried- 
rich August (1850-1920), also became painters of 
merit [KowVbalch.] 

K&unltz, Wenzel Anton, Prince von (1711-94), 
Austrian statesman, distinguished himself in 1748 
at the congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, and as Austrian 
ambassador at the French court in 1750-52 con- 
verted old enmity into friendship. In 1753 he was 
appointed chancellor, and for almost forty years 
had the principal direction of Austrian politics. 
He took an active partin the ecclesiastical reforms 
of Joseph II., and was a liberal patron of arts and 
sciences. See Life by Beer (1872). 


Kavanagh, Arthur Macmorrough (1831-89), 
of Borris House, co. Carlow, an Irish Conserva- 
tive M.P. from 1866 to 1880, who, though all but 
armless and legless, rode, shot, yachted, painted, 
and in 1849-51 travelled overland to India. See 
Life by Mrs Steele (1891). [Kai/a-nah.] 

Kavanagh, Julia, novelist, bom at Thurlos, co. 
Tipperary, in 1824, daughter of Morgan Kavanagh, 
author of various philological works, spent great 
part of her life in Normandy and Pans, and 
died at Nice, October 28, 1877. Among her 
works were Madeleine , a Tale of Auvergne (1848), 
Nathalie (1850), Daisy Burns (1853), Adele (1857), 
Queen Mob (1868), Beatrice (1865), Silvia (1870), 
John Dorrien (1875), and The Pearl Fountain 
(1876). The scenes of almost all her stories are 
laid in France. Other books are A Simmer and 
Winter in the Two Sicilies (1868), French Women 
of Letters (1862), and English Women of Utters 
(1868). She was a devout Catholic. 

Kay, John (1742-1826) caricaturist, bom near 


Dalkeith, was a prosperous Edinburgh barber 
until (1785) he opened a print-shop for miniatures 
and sketches of local celebrities etched by himself. 
His portraits have little merit beyond humour and 
catching likenesses. His Original Portraits , with 
Biographical Sketches (2 vols. 1838 ; new ed. 1877), 
is an m\aluable record of Edinburgh social life. 

Kay, John. See Arkwright. 

Kay - Shuttleworth, Sir James Phillips, 
D.C.L. (1804-77), educationist, born at Rochdale, 
studied and practised medicine, in 1885 became an 
assistant poor-law commissioner, and then as the 
secretary to the Committee of the Privy-Council 
on Education was instrumental in establishing a 
system of government school inspection. On his 
retirement m 1849 he was created a baronet. In 
1842 he married the hen ess of the Slmttleworths 
of Gawthorpe, and assumed her surname. 

Kaye, Sir John William (1814-76), historian, 
served from 1832 in the Bengal Artillery, but in 
1841 devoted himself to literature. A secretary 
from 1858 in the India Office, he was knighted in 
1871. Kaye’s works include The War in Afghani- 
stan (1851-53), History of the Administration of 
the East India Company (1858), Life of Sir John 
Malcolm (1856), Christianity in India (1859), 
History of the Sepoy War in 1857-58 (1864-76, com- 
pleted by Malieson in 1890), and Essays of an 
Optimist (1870). 

Kean, Edmund, was born in London, 4th 
November 1787, the son of Nance Carey, hawker 
and strolling actress. A stage Cupid and a 
cabin-boy to Madeira, he himself about sixteen 
turned a ‘stroller,’ and after ten years in tho 
provinces made his first appearance at Drury 
Lane as Shylock (26th January 1814), and at 
once took rank as the first actor of the day. A 
period of wonderful success followed ; but by 
his irregularities ho gradually forfeited public 
approval, his reputation being finally ruined by 
the crim.-con. cause c elebre of Cox v. Kean (1825). 
Ho was cordially leeeived in 1827 after a twelve- 
month’s visit to America; but both mind and 
body gave way, and breaking down hopelessly in 
March 1833, he died at Richmond on 15th May. 
See Lives by Barry Cornwall (1835), F. W. 
Hawkins (1869), and J. F. Molloy (1888).— His 
son, Charles John, born at Waterford, 18th 
January 1809 or 1811, and educated at Eton, to 
support his mother and himself became an actor. 
He appeared at Drury Lane in 1827 as Young 
Norval, with ill success, but worked assiduously 
in the provinces until he attained a fair position. 
In 1850 he became joint-lessee of the Princess’s 
Theatre, and produced a long series of gorgeous 
‘revivals.’ In 1859 he virtually retired, though 
he played in America and the provinces to 
within seven months of his death, 22d January 
1868. In 1842 he married the actress, Ellen 
Trek (1805-80). See Life by J. W. Cole (I860). 

Keane, Augustus Henry (1883-1912), ethnolo- 
gist, born at Cork, taught languages at Hatneln 
and Southampton, and was Hindustani professor 
at-University College, Loudon, 1882-85. 

Keary, Annie (1825-79), novelist, was bom at 
Bilton rectory, Yorkshire, and died at Eastbourne. 
Her Castle Daly (1875) was hailed as an Irish novel 
of unusual excellence. See Memoir (1882) 

Keate, John (1778-1852), head-master of Eton 
1809-84, was bom at Wells, and died at his 
Hampshire rectory of Hartley Westpall. A diminu- 
tive man, he once flogged eighty boys together. 

Keats, John, was bom 81st October 1795, in 
London, the son of a livery-stable keeper, and 
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went to school at Enfield. In 1811 he was ap- 
prenticed to an Edmonton surgeon, during 1815- 
17 continued his studies at the London hospitals, 
then withdrew from medicine to devote himself 
wholly to poetry. He had already the acquaint* 
ance of Charles Cowden Clarke (son of his Enfield 
schoolmaster), of Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt, Haydon, 
Shelley, and Godwin. His first volume, Poms 
(1817), is coloured throughout by the senti- 
mental tone of the later eighteenth century, 
and contains many mannerisms borrowed from 
Hunt. Endymion (1818) is Elizabethan-romantic ; 
and though it still abounds in over -sensuous 
pictures and fancifully coined words, it breathes 
the ‘morning freshness’ of Chaucer, and has 
many passages of splendid vividness and won- 
derful felicity. Yet, warmly though it was wel- 
comed by his friends, Endymion was no irme 
failure ; it was savagely assailed in Blackwood and 
the Quarterly. Meanwhile his small patrimony 
was rapidly shrinking ; his health was broken by 
the exposure of a walking-tour in Scotland and 
by assiduously nursing a dying brother; and 
from the winter of 1818-19 a passionate love for 
Miss Fanny Brawne shook him terribly. His last 
volume, Lamia, Isabella, and other Poems, ap- 
peared in 1820, and contains two of his highest 
achievements, The Eve of St Agnes and Hyperion. 
Lamia, his last and strongest poem, according 
to Palgrave, is too Asiatic: Hyperion, with 
pictures of unsurpassed magnificence, fails m 
epic unity and interest. Praise would be idle 
for the dignity and tenderness of the Odes, the 
pictorial splendour, the affluence of charm dif- 
fused throughout this little volume. Long threat- 
ened with consumption, Keats left England for 
Italy in September 1820, accompanied by his 
friend Severn (q.v.), who nursed nun devotedly 
till his death at Rome, 23d February 1821. He 
was buried in the old Protestant cemetery near 
the pyramid of Caius Cestius. Shelley’s Adonais 
attests the friendship of those two great poets. 
Palgrave repunted Keats’s three volumes in 1884, 
with notes and the addition of a few first-rate 

f neces from the great mass of incomplete and 
nferior work, withheld by Keats himself See 
Lives by Lord Houghton (1848), Sir Sidney Colvin 
(1880, 1917), L. Wolff (Par. 1909) ; Keats’s Letters 
to Fanny Brawne (1878) ; Letters to his Family ami 
Friends (1891); Letters, Papers, and other Relics 
(1914). Other editions are by Lord Houghton 
(1854 ; new ed. 1914), Buxton Forman (4 vols. 1888), 
G. T. Drury (intro by Bridges, 1890), E. de Selin- 
court(1905), Sir Sidney Colvin (with new poems, 
1916), L. Biiiyon (1916), Amy Lowell (1926). 

Keble, John, was .bom afc Fairford, Glouces- 
tershire, near Ins father’s living of Coin St 
Aid wins, April 26, 1792. At fifteen he was elected 
a schoVar at Corpus, Oxford ; in 1810 took a 
double first; in 1811 was elected a fellow of 
Oriel; and in 1812 won the Latin and English 
prize essays. In 1816 he was ordained deacon, 
beginning active work as curate of East Leach, 
while still continuing to resido in Oxford, college 
tutor 1818-28. In 1827 he published The Chris- 
tian Year . His theory of poetry, explained in 
the British Cntio In 1888, was worked out at 
length in his Latin lectures delivered as Oxford 
Professor of Poetry (1881-41). Meanwhile Keble 
had gathered round him a small band of 
pupils of whom the most striking was Hnrrell 
Fronde, and in this circle originated the Trac- 
tnrian movement. In his sermon on National 
Apostasy (1838) Keble gave the signal for action, 
and for the next eight years was engaged with 
Kewman, Pusey, I. Williams, and others in the 


issue of Tracts fop the Times, brought to an end 
by Tract No. 90 in 1841. Keble had in 1885 
married, and had removed to the Hampshire living 
of Hurslev, where he remained until his death. 
With Dr Pusey he was the steadying influence 
which supported the party under the shock 
caused by Newman’s secession to Rome. He 
died at Bournemouth, March 29, I860 Other 
works are a Life of Bishop Wilson, an edition of 
Hooker, the Lyra Innocentnm (1840), a poetical 
translation of the Psalter, Letters of Spiritual 
Counsel, twelve volumes of parochial sermons, 
Studia Sacra, Ac. Keble College, Oxford, was 
erected as a memorial of him (1870). See Memoir 
by Sir J. Coleridge (1809), J. C. Shairp’s Essay 
and Studies (1872), a collection of memorials by J. 
F. Moor (1806), and a short Life by Locke (1893). 

Keeley, Robert (1798-1869), comedian, was 
born and died in London. He married Miss 
Mary Goward (1800-99), who, born at Ipswich, 
made her debut at the Lyceum in 1825. Their 
daughters, both actresses, Mary Lucy (1881-70) 
and Louise (1835-77), married Albert 8mith and 
Montagu Williams, Q C. See W. Goodman’s The 
Keelcys on the Stage and at Home (1895). 

Keene, Charles Samuel, an inimitable artist 
in black and white, born of Ipswich ancestry 
at Hoinsey, 10th August 1823, was educated at 
Bayswater and Ipswich, and, having tried both 
law and architecture, was apprenticed to a 
wood-engraver He worked for Punch from 1851 
to within five months of his death at Hammer- 
.smith, on 4th Jan. 1891. See Life by Layard 
(1893) and work by Pennell and Chesson (1897). 

Keightley, Thomas (1789-1872), writer, born 
in Dublin, in 1824 settled in Lomfon to a life of 
letters. His histories of Rome, Greece, aud Eng- 
land long held their olace as school manuals; 
of less moment weft his notes to Virgil and 
Horace. But his Fairy Mythology (1850) largely 
retains its value, as also to a less extent do his 
Life and annotated edition of Milton (1855-69> 

Keim, Theodor (1826-78), German theologian, 
was born at Stuttgart, studied under Baur at 
Tubingen, and became professor of Theology at 
Zurich (18G0), at Giessen (1878). He published 
Celsus’ wahres IVort (1878), A us clem Urchrislentum 
(1878), &c.; but his great work was the Geschichte 
Jrsu von Ncutara (1807-72; Eng. trails. 18/8-83), 
unequalled in learning, acuteness, and insigh^ 
in which, though he eliminates the miraculous, 
lie is in tne highest degree reverent in tone. 

Keiser, Reinhaud (l 674-1 789X operatic com- 
poser, lived and died at Hamburg. 

Keith, Alexander, D.D. (1791-1880), writer 
on prophecy, was born at Keithhall manse, In- 
verurie, and himself became an Established 
minister, but joined the Free Church. He visited 
Palestine in 1839 and 1844, and lived latterly and 
died at Buxton.— One of his three sons was the 
ovariotomist, Thomas Keith, M.D. (1827-95). 

Keith, Georoe Keith Elphinstonk, Viscount 
(1740-1823), son of the tenth Lord Elphiustone, 
was born at Elphinstone Tower, Stirling, entered 
the navy in 1761, saw service in most parts of 
the world, and fought in the American and 
French wars. He commanded the expedition 
(1795-97) which took Cape Town, and tne fleet 
which landed Abercromby’sarmy in AboukirBay 
(1801), He was made Baron Keith in 1797, and a 
viscount in 1814. See Llfte by Allardyce (1882). 

Keith, James, Marshal Keith, was bom at the 
castle of Inverugie near Peterhead, 11th June 
1090, He came of a family, represented now by 
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the Earl of Klntore, which from the 12tli century 
had held the hereditary office of Great Marischal 
of Scotland. Sir William Keith was created Karl 
Marischal iu 1468 ; and George, fifth Earl (c. 1553- 
1628), in 1598 founded the Marischal College in 
Aberdeen. William, ninth Earl (d. 1712), was the 
father of Marshal Keith and of his elder brother, 
George, tenth Earl Marischal (1698-1773). James 
was destined for the law, but m 1715 he engaged 
with his brother in the Jacobite rising, and jin 
1719 in Alberoni’s expedition to the West High- 
lands, which ended in the ‘ battle ‘ of Glenshiel. 
Both times the brothers escaped to the Con- 
tinent ; and James held for nine years a Spanish 
colonelcy, and took part in the siege of Gibraltar 
(1720-271 But his creed, the Episcopal, was 
against him ; and in 1728 he enteieu the Russian 
service as a major-general. He distinguished 
himself in the wars with Turkey and Sweden, 
particularly at the siege of OtchakofF (1737) and 
the reduction of the Aland Islands (1743). lie 
next visited Paris and London, where he made 
his peace with the Hanoverian government. In 
1747, finding the Russian service disagreeable, he 
exchanged it for that of Prussia, and Frederick 
the Great gave him at once the rank of field- 
marshal. From this time his name is associated 
with that of Frederick, who relied as much on 
Keith's military genius as he did on the diplo- 
matic ability or his brother, the Earl Marischal 
Keith's talents became still more conspicuous upon 
the breaking out of the Seven Years’ War (1756). 
He shared Frederick's doubtful fortunes befoie 
Prague, was present at the victories of Lobositz 
and Rossbach, and conducted the masterly re- 
treat from OlmUtz. On 14th October 1758 at 
Hochkirch he was shot dead while for the third 
time charging the enemy. Keith died ]>oor and 
unmarried, but he left children by Ins mistress, 
the Swede, Eva Merthens (died 1811). See his own 
Memoir, 171U-$k (Spalding Club, 1843) , Memoir 
of Marshal Keith (Peterhead, 1869); Carlyle’s 
Frederick; Cuthell's Last Earl Marischall (1915); 
German Lives by Varnliagen von Knse (1844 ; new 
ed. 1888) and Lieut, von Paczynski-Tenczyn (1889) 

Keith, Robert (1681-1757), from 1727 an Epis- 
copal bishop, was born at Uras, Kincardineshue, 
and lived in Edinburgh and Leith His History 
of the Scottish Reformation (1734) was republished 
by the Spottiswoode Soc. in 1844-46. 

Keith, Thomas. See Keith, Alexander 

Keith-Palconer. See Falconer. 

Kekultf yon Stradonitz, Friedrich Auousi 
(1829-96), chemist, born at Darmstadt, became 
professor at Ghent and at Bonn (1865). 

Keller, Gottfried (1819-90), poet and novelist, 
born near Zurich, studied landscape-painting at 
Vienna 1840-42, Dut took to literature. From 
1861 to 1876 he was state secretary of his native 
canton. His chief works are Der grime Heinrich 
(1854), Die Leute von Seldwyla (1856 ; includes A 
Villctge Romeo and Juliet), Sieben Legenden (1872), 
Zuricher Novellen (1878), and Martin Salander 
(1886). See studies by Baldensnerger (1899), 
Kbster (2d ed. 1900), E. F. Hauch (London, 1916). 

Keller, Helen Adams, born atTuscumbia, Ala., 
in 1880, became deaf and blind at nineteen months, 
but, educated by Miss Anne M. Sullivan, gradu- 
ated A.B. 1904, and attained high distinction as a 
writer and scholar. 

Kellennann, Francois Christophe, Duke of 
Vahny, born 28th May 1785 atWolfsbuchweiler 
in Alsace, entered the French army at seventeen, 
and was major-general at the Revolution. In 


1792 lie repelled the Duke of Brunswick, and 
deliveied France by the famous ‘cannonade ot 
Valiny.* Yet on allegation of treason he was im- 
prisoned by Robespiene. He afterwards served 
in Italy, and under the Empire was made a mar- 
shal and duke. In 1809 and 1812 he commanded 
the reserves on the Rhine. At the Restoration he 
attached himself to the Bourbons. He died 12th 
Sept. 1820.— His son, Franqois Etienne (1770- 
1835), by a charge turned Marengo into a victory. 

Kellgren, Johan Henrik (1751-95), a Swedish 
poet, best in satiric and lyric poems. 

Kellogg, Frank Billings, born In 1856 at 
Potsdam, N Y., studied law, entered the Senate 
in 1917, was U.S. Ambassador in London 1928-25, 
and as Secretary of State (from 1925) drew up 
an International Peace Pact (signed 1928). 

Kelly, or Kelley, Edward See Dee, John. 

Kelly, Sir Fitzroy (1796-1880), Conservative 
M.P., Solicitor- general and Attorney -general, 
became Chief Baion of the Exchequer in 1866. 

Kelly, Ned (1854-80), horse-thief and from 1878 
bushmngei in Victoria and New South Wales, 
was hanged at Melbourne. 

Kelvin, William Thomson, Lord, physicist, 
was born m Belfast, 2Gth June 1824, and at eleven 
entered Glasgow University, where his father had 
become mathematical professor. At Cambridge 
he highly distinguished himself as an original 
thinker even in his undergraduate days. He was 
second wrangler and lirst Smith’s prizeman of 
1845, and was elected a fellow in St Peter’s College. 
In 1840 he became professor of Natmal Philos- 
ophy in the University of Glasgow. In an early 
paper (1842) lie solved important problems in 
electrostatics. To his refined researches in the 
transmission of electric currents iu submarine 
cables it was largely ow-ing that the Atlantic 
cable was successful— for which in 1866 he was 
knighted. In 1892 he was created a peer with 
the title of Lord Kelvin His electrometers of 
various design— absolute, portable, quadrant, Ac. 
— embody the perfection of mechanical and geo- 
metrical adjustment. He constructed ampere- 
meters, volt-meters, and watf-meters, suitable 
alike for the electrical workshop and laboratory. 
IJis sounding apparatus and compass have been 
adopted by the Admiralty and the principal 
mercantile lines. In pure science Lord Kelvin 
had done mcompaiable woik. Specially may be 
mentioned his thermo-dynamic researches from 
1848 onwards, including the doctrino of the dis- 
sipation or degradation of energy ; Ills magnetic 
and electric discoveries, including general theo- 
rems of great value and the beautiful method 
of electric images; and his work in hydro- 
dynamics, more especially in wave-motion and 
in vortex-motion. Basing upon the phenomena 
of gyrostatic motion, he imagined a kinetic theory 
of inertia of high interest; and his dynamical 
theory of dispersion, and indeed all his views on 
the nature or the ether, are full of suggestiveness. 
I n. 1872 his electrostatic and magnetic papers 
were reprinted in collected forpi (2d ed. 1884V, 
and his other papers have been similarly pub- 
lished under the title Mathematical and Physical 
Papers (6 vols. 1882-1911), besides Popular Lectures 
(8 vols. 1889-94), Molecular Tactics of a Crystal 
(1894), Ac. He was joint-author with Professor 
Tait of A Treatise on Natural Philosophy (vol. 1. 
1867 ; 2d ed. 1879). He was president of the 
British Association (1871), repeatedly president 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and (1890) 
president of the Royal Society of London. He 
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tvas a member of the Institute of France and of 
the PH vy Council (1902), O.M. and G.C.V.O. ; 
and died 17th Dec. 1907. See the Life by Silvanus 
Thompson (1910), and a book by Mrs King (1910). 

Kemble, John Mitchell, Anglo-Saxon scholar, 
son of Charles Kemble, the actor, was born in 
London, 2d April 1807, from Bury St Edmunds 
school passed in 182(5 to Trinity, Cambridge, and 
studied at Gbttingen under Jakob Grimm. His 
edition of Beowulf (1838-87) and Codex Diploma* 
ticua JEvi Saxonici (1889-48) were valuable, but 
less important than Ins unfinished History of the 
Saxons in England (\$49 ; new ed. by Bircli, 1870). 
He lived much in Germany, and died in Dublin, 
26th March 1857. He edited the British ana 
Foreign Review (1885-44), and in 1840 succeeded 
his father as Examiner of Plays. 

Kemble, John Philip, eldest son of Roger 
Kemble (1721-1802), a travelling manager, was 
born at Prescot, 1st February 1757. His father 
intended him for the Catholic priesthood, and sent 
him to a seminary at Sedgley Park, Staffordshire, 
and to the English college at Douay. But the 
stage mania was on him, and ho became an actor. 
His first appearance was at Wolverhampton, 8th 
January 1770; he joined tiie York circuit under 
Tate Wilkinson; and he played in Ireland. The 
success of his sister, Mrs Siddons, gave him his 
opportunity, and on 80th Septeinber 1788 he 
layed Hamlet at Drury Lane, and aroused the 
eenest interest. He continued to play leading 
tragic characters at Drury Lane for many years, 
and in 1788 became Sheridan’s manager. In 1802 
he purchased a share in Covent Garden Theatre, 
became manager, and made his first appearance 
there in 1803 as Hamlet. In 1808 the theatre 
was burned, and on the opening of the new 
building (1809) the notorious O. P. (i.e. ‘Old 
Price’) Riots broke out. Kemble retired in 
1817. He afterwards settled at Lausanne, whero 
he died, 20th February 1823. Kemble probably 
has had no superior as a tragedian. He was 
magnificently handsome ; stately, if rather stiff, 
m bearing ; and a man of remarkable intellectual 
power. —His brother. Stephen, bom at King- 
ton, Herefordshire, 8d May 1758, was chiefly re- 
markable for his enormous bulk, which enabled 
him to play Falstaff without stuffing. He was in 
1792-1800 manager of the Edinburgh theatre, 
where he was in continual hot water through law- 
suits and other troubles. He died near Durham, 
5th Jane 1822. — Another brother. Charles, bom 
at Brecon, 27th November 1775, in 1792 made his 
first appearance at Sheffield, and in 1794 played 
Malcolm to John Kemble’s Macbeth. He retired 
from the stage In I2W0, when he was appointed 
Examiner of Plays. He died 12th November 
1854. As an actor he chiefly excelled in characters 
of the second rank, and in comedy ho specially 
distinguished himself.— His daughter, Francks 
Anne, ‘ Fanny Kemble ’ (1809-93), made her dibut 
at Covent Garden on 5th October 1829, when her 
‘Juliet’ created a great sensation. For three 
years she played leading business in London, 
then In 1832 went with her father to America, 
whore in 1884 she married Pierce Butler, a 
Southern planter. They were divorced in 1848 ; 
and resuming her maiden name, she gave Shake- 
spearian readings for twenty years. She published 
dramas, poems, eight volumes of autobiography, 
&c.— Her sister, Adelaide (1816-79), was distin- 

J nished os an operatic singer, but retired hi 
842 on her marriage with F. Snrtoris. She 
was author of A Week in a French Country House 
( 1867 ), Medusa and Other Tales (1868), and Past 
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Hours (1880). See Bouden's Life of John Kemble 
(1825), and Perc/ Fitzgerald’s The Kembles (1871). 

Kemp, Georoe Mickle, architect, bom at Hill- 
riggs, near Biggar, 26th May 1795, up to four- 
teen assisted his father, a shepherd. Becoming 
a carpenter and millwright, he sought work in 
England and France, settling where lie could 
study Gothic architecture He returned to Scot- 
land in 1820, and became a draughtsman in Edin- 
burgh. In 1888 his second design for the Scott 
Monument at Edinburgh was accepted, but be- 
fore its completion he was drowned in the canal 
at Edinburgh, on the night of 6th March 1844. 
See Life by T. Bonnar (1892). 

Kemp, John (c. 1880-1454), bom at Olantigh 
near Ashford, Kent, became a fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford, Bishop of Rochester (1419), and 
of Chichester and London (1421), chancellor and 
Archbishop of York (1426), a cardinal (1489), and 
Archbishop of Canterbury (1452). See Hook’s 
Lives of the Archbishops, vol. v. 

Kemp, William, a comedian who in 1599 
danced from London to Norwich. See his Nine 
Daies Wonder (ed. by Dyce, Camden 8oc.). 

Kempenfelt, Richard (1718-82), an admiral of 
Swedish ancestry, who, with 800 others, went 
down in the foundering of his flagship the Royal 
George at Spitliead, 29th August 1782. 

Kempis, Thomas X (1379-1471), was so called 
from his birthplace, Kempen. He was educated 
at Deventer, in 1400 entered the Augustinian con- 
vent of Agnetenberg near Zwolle, took priest’s 
orders in 1413, was chosen sub-prior in 1429, and 
died as superior. His wi itings consist of sermons, 
ascetical treatises, pious biographies, letters, and 
hymns. The only one which deserves special 
notice is the treatise On the Folloiving (or Imita- 
tion) of Christ. In its pages, says Dean Milman, 
‘ is gathered and coot ntred all that is elevating, 
passionate, profoundly pious in all the older 
mystics. No book, aftpr the Holy Scripture, 
has been so often reprinted, none translated 
into so many languages, ancient and modem.’ 
The earliest English translation, by Atkinson, 
canon of Windsor, was printed in 1503. Strange 
to say, the authorship was also ascribed to the 
celebrated Jean Gerson (q.v.), and, from the 17th 
century, to a so-called abbot of Vercelli, also 
called Gersen, whose very existence has not been 
proved. But tho learned now generally assign 
it to Kempis. The theology of the Imitation is 
almost purely ascetical, and (excepting the 4th 
book, which is based on the doctrine of the real 
presence) the work has been used by Christians 
of all denominations. The most ancient perfect 
MS., written by Thomas’s own hand, is In the 
Bourgogne Library at Brussels, and bears date 
1441, but we know that this was not the earliest 
MS. ; probably the work was completed between 
1 415 and 1424. An exact fec-sitnile was published 
at London in 1879. A new English translation, 
• in Rhythmic Sentences/ was published in 1889, 
with a preface by Canon Liddou, See books by 
Kettlawell (1877, 1882), Becker (1888), Hirsclie 
(1878-94), Cruise (1887), Wheatley (1891), Hum- 
phreys (1897), J. E. G. de Montmorency (1906); 
and Wolfsgruber’a Giovanni Gersen (1880). 

Ken.THOMAS, was bom at Little Berkhamp- 
stead, Herts.in July 1637. and educated at Win- 
chester and Hart Hall ana New College, Oxford, 
where he wa» elected a fellow in 1657. He held 
in succession the livings of Little Easton in 
Essex, Brixton in the Iale of Wight, and Boat 
Woodhav in Hants ; in 1666 was elected a fellow 
of Winchester, and here prepared his Manual at 
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Pr<xyer$ Jbr Scholar s of Winchester College (1074). 
and wrote his famous morning, evening, and 
midnight hymns, the first two of which, ‘ Awake, 
my soul/ and ‘Glory to Thee, my God, this 
night/ are perhaps the best-known hymns in 
the language. In 1670 Ken was appointed by 
Charles II. chaplain to the Princess Mary, wife 
of William of Orange, but offended William, and 
returned home in 1080, when he became a royal 
chaplain. In 1683, on the king's visit to Win- 
chester, Ken refused to give up his house for* the 
accommodation of Nell G wynne. In 1083 too he 
went to Tangiers as a chaplain, and in 1(585 was 
consecrated Bishop of Bath and Wells. The chief 
event of his bishopuc was his trial and acquittal 
among the ‘Seven Bishops’ in 1688, for refusing 
to read the Declaration of Indulgence. At the 
Revolution he found himself unable in conscience 
to take the oath to William, having already 
sworn allegiance to King James, and was de- 
prived of his bishopric in 1691. He spent the 
remainder of his days in retirement at Lord 
Weymouth’s scat of Longleat. He died at Long- 
leat, 19th March 1711, and was buried at Frome. 
Bishop Ken was esteemed a great preacher m 
his day, but is now remembered for his hymns 
and for his saintly character. His Exposition on 
the Church Catechism (1685) is his most impor- 
tant work in prose. Hawkins published a selec- 
tion from the works, with a Life, in 1713. The 
poetical works were collected in four volumes 
(1721); the prose works in one volume (1838). 
See Lives by Bowles (1831), Anderdon (1851-54), 
Plumptre (2 vols. 1888), and Clarke (1896). 

Kendal, Mrs, the stagp name of Dame Margaret 
Brunton Grimston, G B.E. (1927), who, born 
(‘Madge Robertson’) at Great Gnnisby, 1849, 
appeared at tlie Hayinarket as ‘Ophelia’ on 29tli 
July 1865, and in 1869 married Mr ‘Kendal ’ (Win. 
Hunter Grimston, 1843-1017> T. W. Robertson 
was her brother. 

Kentaly, Edward Vaughan Hyde (1819-80), 
poet and advocate of the Tichbome claimant, 
was born at Cork, and called to the Irish bar in 
1840, to the English in 1847. He got a month in 
1850 for cruelty to a natural son, was disbenched 
in 1874, and sat for Stoke-upon -Trent (1875-80). 

Kexman, George (1845-1 924), bom at Norwalk, 
Ohio, wrote Tent Life in Siberia (1870); new ed. 
1910), Siberiaandthe Exile System (1892), Campaign- 
ing in Cuba (1899), The Tragedy of Pelie (1902), &c. 

Kennedy, Benjamin Hall, was born at Sum- 
merhill near Birmingham in 1804, son of the 
Rev. Rann Kennedy (1772-1851), second master 
of King Edward’s School, Birmingham. He had 
his education there, at Shrewsbury under Dr 
Butler, and St John’s College, Cambridge, where 
he graduated in 1827 as senior classic, senior 
Chancellor’s medallist, and a senior optime. In 
1828 he became fellow and classical lecturer of his 
college, in 1830 an assistant-master at Harrow, 
and in 1836 Dr Butler’s successor at Shrewsbury. 
Here for thirty years he laboured with vigour 
and success, forming a series of brilliant scholars. 
Sabrinas Corolla (1850; 4th ed. 1890) is an im- 
perishable memorial of his brilliant scholarship 
and of the spirit he could inspire. In 1867 he be- 
came Greek professor at Cambridge and canon of 
Ely. He died at Torquay, April 0, 1889. Among 
his books were Pal'estra Latina (1850). Curriculum 
Stili Latini 0858), the Public School I/itin Gram- 
mar (1871), and Occasional Sermons (1877). 

Kennedy, David 0825-86), Scottish vocalist, 
was bom at Perth, and died at Stratford, Ontario 
Bee the Life of him by a daughter (1887). 


Kennedy, Grace (1782-1826), author of Father 
Clement , Anna Ross, &c.. was born at Pinmore, 
Ayrshire, and lived and aied in Edinburgh. 

Kennedy, Quintin (1520-04), son of the second 
Earl of Cassillis, in 1547 became abbot of Cross- 
raguel, and steadfastly opposed the Reformation, 
disputing both with Willock and with Knox 

Kennedy, Walter (c. 1460-1508), an Ayrshire 
poet of the Cassillis line, best knowu by the 
Fly ting between Dunbar and, Kennedy. 

Kenneth I., ‘ Mac&lpine/ seems to have suc- 
ceeded his father Alpin as king of the remnant of 
the Dalriad Scots in 834, and to have repelled a 
Danish invasion and completely conquered the 
Piets in 846. He was connected by blood with 
the Pictish royal family He now became king 
of a united Alban to the Firths of Clyde and 
Forth ; and the Pictish language, usages, and 
name mysteriously vanish, superseded by those 
of the smaller people the Scots. 

Kenney, James (1780-1849), born in Ireland, 
from 1S03 virote farces, comedies, &c.— His son, 
Charles Lamb Kenney (1821-81), was a librettist. 

Kennioott, Benjamin, biblical scholar, bom 
at Totnes, April 4, 1718, distinguished himself at 
Wadham College, Oxford, by his acquirements in 
Hobrew and theology. Elected a fellow of Exeter, 
in 1767 he became Radcliffe librarian, and in 1770 
a canon of Christ Church. He (lied August 18, 
1783. His great work was his edition of the 
Hebrew Old Testament (1776-80), for which 615 
Hebrew MSS. and 16 MSS. of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch were collated. 

Kent, Charles (1828-1902), poet, biographer, 
editor, &c., was born in London and educated at 
• Prior Park (Batli) and Oscott. 

Kent, Edward, Duke of, fourth son of George 

III. , was born at Buckingham Palace, 2d Novem- 
ber 1767. At Gibraltar, first (1790-91) as colonel, 
and then (1802) as governor his martinet disci- 
pline caused continual mutinies. These culmi- 
nated on Christinas Day in an encounter in which 
blood was shed, after which the Duke was re- 
called In 1818 he married Victoria Mary Louisa 
(1 786-1 8G1), daughter of the DnkeorSaxe-Saalfeld- 
Coburg, and widow of the Prince of Leiningen. 
bor the sake of economy they lived at Leiningen. 
and came to England for the birth (24tli May 1819) 
of their child the Princess Victoria. The duke died 
eight months later — 23d January 1820. Owing 
to the deaths of his three elder brothers, George 

IV. , the Duke of York, and William IV., without 
issue, the crown came to the Princess Victoria. 

Kent, James (1703-1847), after serving In the 
New York legislature was professor of Law in 
Columbia College 1794-98, and then a justice of the 
supreme court of New York ; in 1804 lie became 
chief-justice, and in 1814-23 was state chancellor. 
Kent’s Commentaries on American Jmw (1826-80) 
is a standard work. 

Kent, William (1684-1748), painter, landscape- 
gardener, and Palladian architect, was a native 
of Yorkshire, and died at Burlington House. 

Kentigern, St, the apostle of Cumbria, was 
son of the Princess Thenew, who, being found to 
be with child, was first cast from Traprain Law, 
and next exposed on the Firth of Forth in a 
coracle. It carried her to Culross, where she 
bore a son (about 518), Mother and child were 
baptised by Sfc Serf, who reared the boy in his 
monastery, where he was so beloved that his 
name Kentigern (‘chief lord’) was often ex- 
changed for Mungo (‘ dear friend ’). Arrived at 
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manhood, he planted a monastery at Cathures 
(now Glasgow); and in 543 was consecrated 
Bishop of Cumbria. In 553 he was driven to 
seek refuge in Wales, where he visited St David, 
and where lie founded another monastery and a 
bishopric, which still bears the name of his dis- 
ciple, St Asaph. In 578 he was recalled by a new 
king. Bederech Hael ; and about 584 was visited 
by Columba. He died 13th January 608, and was 
buried in Glasgow Cathedral. A fragment of a 
Life and the Vita Kentigerni by Jocelmo of Fur- 
ness both belong to the 12th century. Bishop 
Forbes gives translations of them. Joceline’s Life 
teems with miracles, some of them commemorated 
in the Glasgow city arms. ‘St Enoch’s ’ church 
commemorates his mother, St Thenew. See 
Bishop Forbes's Lives of SS. Ninianand Kentiqern 
(1874), Skene’s Celtic Scotland (vol. ii. 1877), and 
Beveridge’s Culross and Ttdliallan (1885). 

Kenyon, John (1784-1856), the wealthy friend 
of Coleridge, Lamb, Landor, Crabb Robinson, 
Ticknor. the Brownings, &c., was born in Jamaica, 
and died at Cowes. He published some poetry. 

Kepler, or Rf.ppler, Johann, astronomer, was 
born at Weil der Stadt in Wurtemberg, 27th 
December 1571. He studied at TUbingen, in 1593 
was appointed professor of Mathematics at Gratz, 
about 1590 commenced a correspondence with 
Tycho Brali6, and in 1000 went to Prague to aid 
him in his work. After Tycho’s death (1601) 
Kepler was astronomer, often unpaid, to the 
Emperor Rudolf II.; in 1012, the year after liis 
abdication, he became a mathematical teacher at 
Linz, and in 1628 astrologer to Wallenstein. He 
died at Ratisbon, 15th November 1030. Kepler, 
in his Mysterivm (1590), proclaimed that five 
kinds of regular polyhedral bodies govern the 
five planetary orbits ; and he at last announced fin 
his Harmonice Mundi , 1G19), what lias come to be 
known as Kepler’s Third Law— that the ‘square 
of a planet’s periodic time is proportional to the 
cube of its mean distance from the sun.’ He 
endeavoured to find a law for the movements of 
Mars, and in 1609 published what are called his 
First and Second Laws. These laws formed the 
groundwork of Newton’s discoveries, and are the 
starting-point of modern astronomy. Besides, 
we owe to Kepler many discoveries in optics, 
general physics, and geometry. His collected 
works were published by Frisch (1858-71). Sec 
Brewster’s Lives of Galileo , Tycho Brahi, and Kepler 
(1841); Reitlinger, Neumann, and Gruner, Johannes 
Kepler (1868) ; and other German works by 
Reuschle (1871), Donsky (1880), and Herz (1895). 


Keppol, Augustus, -Viscount, admiral, son of 
the second Earl of Albemarle, was born 25th 
April 1725, served under Hawke in 1757, captured 
Goree in 1758, took part in the battle of Quiberon 
Bay in 1759, and in the capture of Belleisle in 
1701, and commanded at the capture of Havana 
in 1762. In 1778 he encountered the French fleet 
off Ushant on 27th July; a sharp but indecisive 
action ensued ; but owing to a disagreement be- 
tween Keppel and Palliser, his second in com- 
mand, the French were suffered to escape. Both 
admirals were tried by court-martial, but ac- 
quitted. In 1782 he was created Viscount Keppel. 
and became First Lord of the Admiralty. He died 
8d October 1786. 8ee Lite by T. Keppel (1842). 

Keppel, Sm Henry (1809-1904), successively 
vice-admiral (1867), admiral (1869), and admiral 
of the fleet (1877)i was a son of the fourth 
Earl of Albemarle. He saw service during the 
war against China in 1842, and in a campaign 
against pirates, and commanded the navrfl brigade 


before Sebastopol. In 1857 he took part in the 
destruction of the Chinese fleet. G.C.B. (1871), 
O.M. (1902), he wrote on Borneo, &c. See las A 
Sailors Life under Four Sovereigns (3 vols. 1899), 
and memoir by Sir A. West (1905). 

Ker, or Kebr, an Anglo-Norman family, found 
in Scotland in the end of the 12th century. Sir 
Andrew Ker of Cessford (d. 1526), whose younger 
brother, George, was ancestor of the feers of 
Faudonside, had two sons — Sir Walter, whose 

G randson, Robert Ker, was created Earl of 
ioxburghe 1616, and Mark, commendator of 
Nuwbattle, whose son, Mark Kerr, was created 
Earl of Lothian 1606. The second Earl of Rox- 
burghe was only a Ker by his mother. His 
grandson, fifth Earl, was created duke in 1707. 
John, third Duke (1740-1804), was the famous 
book-collector, whose library (9353 lots), pur- 
chased for £5000, fetched £23,341. Robert Carre, 
James VI.’s favourite, created Earl of Somerset 
(see Overbury), belonged to the Fernihirst line. 

Ker, John (1673-1726), of Kersland, Dairy 
parish, Ayrshire, a Cameioman who intrigued 
with the Jacobites, but was really a government 
spy See his shameless Memoirs (1720). 

Ker, John, D.D. (1819-86), born in Tweedsmnir 
parish, Peeblesshire.was United Presbyterian pro- 
fessor fiom 1876. He wrote admirable sermons, 
a book on tbe Psalms (1886), lectures on the History 
of Breaching (1888), and Jitters (1890). 

Kerensky, Alexander, Russian revolutionary, 
born at Simbn-sk in 1882, son of a high school 
principal, studied law in Petrograd. Frail in body, 
he yet took a leading part in the Revolution of 
1917, becoming Minister of Justice (March), for 
War (May), and Premier (July). He crushed 
Kornilov’s military revt t(Sept.), but was deposed 
(Nov.) by the Bolsheviks. 

Kerguelen-Trdmarec, Yves (1745-97), a French 
naval officer, bom at Quimper in Brittany, who 
in 1772 discovered Keiguelen’s Land. 

Kernahan, Coulson, bom at Ilfracombe in 
1858, like Ins wife (nit Gwynne) has written many 
widely lead novels. His in Good Company (1917) 
tells of Swinburne, Roberts, Watts-Dunton. Ac. 

Keraer, Andreas Justinus (1780 - 1862), 

* Swabian ’ poet, born at Ludwigsburg in Wlir- 
temberg, settled in 1818 as a physician at Wild- 
bad, and finally at Weinsberg. * He published 
several volumes of poetry between 1811 and 1852, 
studied animal magnetism, believed in occultism, 
and wroto Die Sehcrin von Prevorst (1829 ; 6th ed. 
1892). See works by Niethammer (1877), Rein- 
hard (1880), and Du Prel (1880). 

Kdroualle, Louise de. See Charles II. 

Kerr. See Ker. 

Kervyn de Lettenhove, Joseph (1817-91), 
Bolgian historian, died at Brussels. 

Ketoh, Jack, hangman and headsman from 
about 1663 till his death in November 1686. 

Kett, Robert, a tanner of Wymondham in 
Norfolk, who in July 1549 headed 16,000 insur- 
gents, enclosures their principal grievance. 
Norwich was twice captured by the rebels; on 
the second occasion they held it until they were 
driven out by the Earl of Warwick, Kett being 
captured and hanged, 7th December. See books^ 
by F. W. Russell (I860), Joseph Clayton (1912). 

Ketteler, Wilhelm (1811-77), bom at Mttnster, 
from 1850 Ultramontane bishop of Main^ 

Kettle Will, John Q 053-95), nonjuror, born at 
Northallerton, in 1675 became a fellow of Lin- 
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Coin College, Oxford, mul was vicar of Colesliill, 
Warwickshire, from 1682 till lus deprivation in 
1690, when he settled in London. He wrote a 
score of devotional works See his Life and Times, 
edited by Canon Carter (1895). 

Ellen (1849-1926), born at Sundsliolm, 
SmMand, Sweden, took to teaching (1 880) when liei 
father lost his fortune, and made her name as a 
writer and lecturer on the feminist inoiement, 
child welfare, be. See Life by Hamilton (1013). 

Key, Francis Scott (1780-1843), attorney foi 
the District of Columbia, during the British 
attack on Baltimore (1814), which lie witnessed 
from a British man-of-war, wrote ‘The Star- 
spangled Banner.' 

Key, Thomas Hewitt (1799-1876), head-master 
of University College School and profeRsor of 
Comparative Grammar in University College, 
London, was author of a Latin Grammar and of 
a Ixitin- English Dictionary (new ed. 1888). 

Keyser, Nicaise de (1813 - 77), a Belgian his- 
torical painter, who lived and died at Antwerp. 

Khama (1846-1928), chief of the Bamangwato 
in British Bechuanaland Protectoiate, on the 
frontier of Rhodesia and near the Transvaal, as 
a Christian and reforming chief secured, on a 
visit to England in 1896, the recognition of his 
regulations for the exclusion of alcohol and for 
the maintenance of order amongst his people and 
their neighbours. See books by Mrs Knight 
Bruce (1898) and Hepburn (1895). 

Khayyam, Omar. See Omar. 

Kidd, William, pirate, boin probably at 
Greenock, is supposed to have been the son of 
a persecuted Covenanting minister who died m 
1679. The lad went early to sea, saw much 
privateering service, and gained a high reputa- 
tion for courage, and in 1691 a reward of £150 
from New York city. In 1696 a ship of 30 guns 
was given to Kidd, who was commissioned Doth 
to act against the French and to seize pirates. 
In 1697 lie reached Madagascar, the pirates’ 
Chief rendezvous, but eielong disquieting repoits 
reached England that Kidd was playing pirate 
himself. After a two years' cruise he returned to 
the West Indies, and venturing to Boston, was 
sent to England, where he was hanged for piracy 
and the murder of one of his men, 28d May 1701. 

Kielland, Alexandfr (1849-1906), Norwegian 
novelist, was born at Stavanger. 

Kienzl, Wilhelm, Wagnerian composer, bom 
17th Jan. 1857, in Upper Austria, became kapelL 
meister at Amsterdam, Crefeld, tiratz, Hamburg, 
and Munich. His third opera, Der Evangelimann 
(Berlin, 1895 ; London, 1897), was his llrst success. 

Kiepert, Heinrich (1818-99), born at Berlin, 
conducted the Geographical Institute at Wonnar 
1845-52, in 1859 became professor of Geography 
at Berlin, and wrote on ancient geography. 

Kierkegaard, Sorf.n Aaby (1813-55), Den- 
mark’s greatest thinker, wrote much— his most 
famous books, Either— Or (1843) and Stadia on 
Life's Way (1845). Both thought and style are 
singularly original. Bee German Lives by Brandes 
(1879) and Bftrthold (1878-86). [ K'yer-ke-go rd. } 
Kilian, Sr. See Oilian. 

KUllgrew, Thomas (1012-88), served as a page 
in the household of Charles I., and was after- 
wards a dissolute companion of Charles II. in 
exile and hia groom of the bedchamber after 
the Restoration. He published in 1064 nine 
indifferent plays, written, he tells us, in nine 
different cities. He was some time manager of 


the king's company, and in his patent obtained 
permission to give the female parts to women.— 
His brother, Sir William Killiorew (1000-95), 
fought in the Civil War, and wrote a comedy, 
Pandora , and three tragi • comedies, Selmdra , 
Q^masdes , and The Siege of Urhxn. 

Kilmarnock, William Boyd, Earl of (1704- 
46), engaging late in the ’45, was taken prisoner 
at Culloden, and beheaded on Tower Hill. 

Kilwardby, Robert, a Dominican, in 1273 was 
made Archbishop of Canterbury, and in 1278 a 
cardinal. Ho died at Viterbo, 11th Sept. 1279. 

Kimberley, John Wodehouse, Earl of (1826- 
1902), Libei a 1 statesman, from Eton passed to 
Chust Church, Oxford, where he took a classical 
first m 1847. Succeeding as third Baron Wode- 
house m 1846, and created earl in 1806, he was 
lush Viceroy 1804-66, Lord Pnvy-Seal 1868-70, 
Colonial Secretary 1870-74 and 1880-S2, Secretary 
for India 1882-85 and 1880, Secretary for India 
and Lord President of the Council 1892-94, and 
then Foreign Secretary till 1895. 

Kimchi, David (c. 1100-1235), Jewish commen- 
tator, lived and died at Nai bonne. His Grammar 
ami Lexicon are the basis of all Hebrew giammars 
and lexicons ; his commentaries fncludo almost all 
the Old Testament books. That on the Psalms 
was edited by Schiller-Szinessy (1885). 

King, Charles William (1818-88), writer on 
gems, born at Newport, Monmouthshire, from 
1842 was a fellow of Trinity, Cambridge. 

King, Edward (1612-87), Milton’s college 
friend, whoso drowning off the Welsh coast is 
for ever commemorated m Lycidas. 

King, Edward, D.D., born in 1829, a son of 
the Archdeacon of Rochester, graduated from 
Oriel College, Oxford, in 1851, and was. pnncipal 
ofCuddesdon 1863-73, a canon of Christchurch 
and reguis professor ot Pastoral Theology 1873-85, 
and then Bishop of Lincoln. He was an advanced 
High Churchman, ami in 1890 was tried by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and other bishops ior 
ritualistic practices, but was condemned on only 
two charges. He died 8th March 1910. 

King, Henry (1592-1669), poet, became Bishopof 
Chichester in 1642. — His lather, John Kino, 1).D, 
(c. 1599-1621), was Bishop of London from 1611. 

King, William, D.C.L. (1685-1763), Jacobite, 
from 1719 principal of St Mary Hall, Oxford, was 
born ut Stepney, and lived much at Ealing. See 
his Anecdotes of his Own Times (1818). 

King, William Rufus (1786-1853), vice-presi- 
dent ot the United States, was a member of the 
legislature for three years, entered congress in 
1810, and repiesented Alabama m the senate 
1820-44. He was then minister to France, and 
a senator again from 1848 to 1853, when, shortly 
before bis death, he became vice-president. 

Kinglake, Alexander William, historian, 
born at Wilton House near Taunton, 5th August 
1809, from Eton passed in 1828 to Trinity College, 
Cambridge. He was called to the bar in 1887, 
and made a fair practice, but retired in 1856 
to devote himself to literature and politics. A 
tour about 1835 had already given birth to EUthen 
(1844), one of the most brilliant and popular 
books of Eastern travel ; in 1854 he went out 
to the Crimea. He was returned for Bridgwater 
as a Liberal In 1857, took a prominent part 
against Lord Palmerston’s Conspiracy Bill, and 
denounced the French annexation of 8avoy. His 
History of the War in the Crimea (8 vols. 1868-87). 
largely based upou Lord Raglan’s papers, hat. 
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been blamed as prejudiced ; bu\ on the literary 
side it is one of the finest historical works of 
the century. The criticism of Napoleon III. was 
so searching that its circulation was prohibited 
in Fiance during the Empire. In 1808 Kinglake 
was again returned lor Bridgwater, but was 
unseated oil petition. He died 2d January 1891. 
See memoir by Innes Shand in an edition oi 
Eothen (1896), and a study by Tuckwell (1902) 

Klngsford, Anna, nie Bonus (1846-88), born 
at Stratford, Essex, in 1867 married a Shropshire 
clergyman, and thereafter became a convert to 
Catholicism (1870), an anti-vlvisector, an M D. 
of Paris (1880), a vegetarian, a Theosophist, Ac. 
See Life by Edward Maitland (1895). 

Kingsley, Charles, born at Holne vicarage, 
Dartmoor, 12fcli June 1819, in 1888 entered Mag- 
dalene College, Cambridge, and took a classical 
first in 1842. As curate and then (1844) rector, 
hespeiit the rest of his life at Eversley in Hamp- 
shire. His diamatic poem, The Saint's Tragedy , 
or The True Story of Elizabeth of Hungary (1848), 
was followed by Alton Locke (1850) and Yeast 
(1861), brilliant novels which deal with social 
questions in a strikingly oiigmid manner; their 
influence at the time was enormous. Kingsley 
had thrown himself with ardour into various 
schemes for the improvement of the working- 
classes, and like Maurice was a ‘Christian 
Socialist;’ as ‘Parson Lot’ he published an 
immense number of articles on current topics, 
especially in the Christian Socialist and Politics 
for the People. Hypatia (1853) is a brilliant pic- 
ture of early Christianity in conflict with Greek 

f ihilosopliy at Alexandria. Westward Ho ' (1855) 
s a lifelike presentment of Elizabethan England 
and the Spanish Main. Two Years Ago (1857) and 
Hereioai'd the Wake (1866) were lus later novels. In 
1860 Kingsley was appointed professor of Modern 
History at Cambridge. The Roman and the 
Teuton (1864) is based on his Cambridge lectures. 

In 1869 he resigned his professorship and was 
appointed canon of Chester. In 1869-70 he made 
a voyage to the West Indies, and on his return 
issued the charming record At last. In 1873 he 
was appointed canon of Westminster and chap- 
lain to the Queen. He died 23d January 1875. 
The collected works of the enthusiastic, com- 
bative, infinitely sympathetic apostle of what 
was called (not by him) ‘ muscular Christianity' 
fill 28 volumes (1879-81), and include GUiucus 
(1855), The Heroes (1856), The Water Babies (1863). 
Town Geology (1872), Prose Idylls (18781, and 
Health and Education (1874). See Life by his 
widow (2 vols. 1877).— His second daughter, 
Mary St Lkokr (1861), manied in 1876 the Rev. 
W. Harrison, rector of Clovelly, and as ‘ LucaR 
Malet' -completed his Tutor's Story (1916) and 
wrote powerful novels— Mrs 7/>rtmer(1882), Colonel 
Enderby's Wife (1885), The Wages of Sin (1890), The 
Carisstma (1896), Sir Richard Calmady (1901), 
Ac. She became a Roman Catholic in 1899.— 
Hla brother George Henry (1827-92) studied 
medicine, travelled much, aud wrote many books 
of sport and travel, including South Sea Bubbles 
(1872).— His daughter Mary (1862-1900) was an 
enterprising traveller in West Africa, wrote ad- j 
mirably, aud died a nurse in a South African 
hospital during the Boer war.— Another brother, 
Henry Kingsley (1830-76), was educated at 
King's College, London, and Worcester College, 
Oxford. From 1853 to 1858 he resided in 
Australia, and on his return published a vigorous 
picture of colonial life in Geoffry Hamiyn (1859) 

To this succeeded Ravenshoe (1861), his master- 


piece ; Austin Elliot (1863) ; The Hillyats and Uk 
Burtons, another novel of Australian life (1865), 
Ac. In 1869-70 he edited the Edinburgh Daily 
Review. See memoir by Clement Shorter pre- 
fixed to a new edition of his novels (1894). 

Kingston, William Henry Giles, writer of 
boys' books, born in London, 28th February 
1814, was the son of a merchant in Oporto, and 
there spent much of his youth. He had already 
published two stories and a book of Portuguese 
travel, when he found his life-work in the im- 
mediate success of Peter the Whaler (1851), the 
first of over 150 similar books, simple, vigorous, 
healthy in tone, and fhll of daring adventures 
and hair-breadth escapes. Among the most 
popular were The 'Three Midshipmen (1862), The 
Three Lieutenants (1874), The Three Commanders 
(1875), ami The Three Admirals (1877). Kingston 
took an active interest in many philanthropic 
schemes, as the mission to seamen and assisted 
emigration. In 1842 he received a Portuguese 
order of knighthood for helping to bring about 
a comineicial treaty with Britain. He died at 
Willesden, 6tl> August 1880 

Kinkel, Gottfried, bom at Oberkassel near 
Bonn, 11th August 1815, lectured at Bonn on 
theology, poetry, and the history of art. But, 
involved in the revolutionary movement of 1848, 
lie was imprisoned m Spandau (1850), whence he 
made a wonderful escape ; and he taught German 
in London until 1866, when he was appointed 
professor of Archaeology and Art at Zurich. He 
died 13th November 1882. As a poet Kinkel’s 
fame rests upon Otto der Schutz (1846 ; 73d ed. 
1894), Der Grobschmied von Antwerpen (1872), 
Tanagra (1883), Gcdxchte (1843-68), and a drama 
Nimrod (1857). He also wrote a history of art 
(1845), and monographs on Freiligrath (1867), 
Rubens (1874), Ac. .^ee Lives by Strodtmanr 
(1850), Henne-Am Rhyn (1883), and Lubke 
(1893).— His first wife, Johanna (1810-58), a dis- 
tinguished musician, wrote a not el, Hans Ibeles 
in London ( I860), and, with her husband, Erzah - 
lungcn (1849), a collection of tales. 

Kipling, Rudyard, was born at Bombay, 30th 
December 1865, the son of John Lockwood Kip- 
ling. C.T.E. (1837-1911), principal in 1875-93 of 
the School of Art at Lahore, and author of 
Beast and Man in India (1891). Rudyard was 
educated in England, but returned in 1880 to 
India, where he began to contribute verses, 
tales, and articles to Indian journals, making his 
literary d<*but in Echoes (1884). But it was his 
Departmental Ditties (1886), Plain Tales from the 
Hills (1888), and Soldters Three (1889) that made 
him well known in Eugland; of a sudden he 
sprang into the front rank of popular favourites. 
I’ll ere followed closo The Story of the Gadsbys, In 
Black and White, Under the Deodars, Wee Willie 
If 'ini ic, and The Phantom Rickshaw. The City of 
Dreadful Night (1891) illustrates certain aspects 
of Calcutta. More ambitious, though hardly 
so successful, was The Light that Patted (1891). 
Barrack -room Ballads (1892) were amongst his 
most brilliant successes ; The Navlakha, a Story 
of East and West (1892), was produced in conjunc- 
tion with the author-publisher, Wolcott Bales- 
TIER (1863-91). Lifts Handicap (1891), Many 
Inventions (1893), and The Day's Work (1899) are 
other collections of short tales. The two Jungle 
Books appeared In 1894-95 ; in 1896 the poems, 
The Seven Seas ; in 1897 Captain Courageous ; in 
1899 Stalky A Co,; and in 1901 Aim, ‘The 
Absent-minded Beggar' (1900) and the ‘Rece*. 
aional Hymn ' were oddly unlike. Later works 
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include Just So Stories (1902), Five Nations , Puck 
of Pook's Hill, A Diversity of Creatures (1917). 
In 1907 \xo got a Nobel prize. 

Kippis, Andrew, F.R.S. (1725-95), Presbyterian 
minister in Westminster, wrote many books. 

_ Kirby, John (1690-1753), author of the Suffolk 
Traveller (1736), was born at Hales worth, ami 
died at Ipswich. — His son, John Joshua (1716- 
74), writer on perspective, and friend of Gains- 
borough. was born at Parham, and died at Kew ; 
ho was the father of Mrs Trimmer (q.v.). 

Kirby, William, F.R.S., F G.S , entomologist, 
was born at Witneshatn Hall, Suffolk, 19th Sept 
1759. He was educated at Ipswich and Caius 
College, Cambridge, and from 1782 was curate, 
from 1796 rector, of Barham, where he died, July 
4, 1850. His chief works are Monographia Apum 
Anglia (1802), Introduction to Entomology (1815- 
26), written with James Spence, and Habits and 
Instincts of Animals (Bridgewater Treatise, 1836). 
See Life by Freeman (1852). 

Kiroher, Athanasius (1601-80), German Jesuit, 
philologist, physicist, and inventor of the magic- 
lantern He interpreted hieroglyphics as ideo- 
graphs. See Life by Briscliar (1877). 

Kirehhoff, Gustav Robert(1824-87), physicist, 
bom at Kdnigsberg, became professor at Berlin 
in 1874. He distinguished himself m elasticity, 
heat, optics, and especially spectrum-analysis 
See Life by Boltzmann (1888). 

Klrchmann, Julius von (1802-84), publicist 
and philosopher, was born near Merseburg. 

Kirk, Thomas (1777-1845), Dublin sculptor. 

Klrkaldy, Sir William, of Grange, as one of 
Beaton’s murderers (1546) was imprisoned at 
Mont St Michel (1547-50). He took service with 
France, but in 1559 was opposing the French 
cause in Scotland He figured at Carberry Hill, 
was made governor of Edinburgh Castle, and did 
much to wm Langside ; but going over to Queen 
Mary’s party, held Edinburgh Castle for her till 
May 1578. He was hanged on 3d August. See 
Lives by James Grant (1849) and Barbe (1897). 

Klrke, Edward (1653-1613), SperiRer’s friend, 
from 1680 was rector of Rlsby, Bury St Edmunds. 

Klrke, Colonel Percy (c. 1646-91), an officer 
who had served 1681-84 in Tangiers, and wlio.se 
men after the defeat of Sedgemoor (1685) inflicted 
such fearful atrocities upon the followeis of 
Monmouth as to make their nickname, ‘ Kirke’s 
Lambs,' a byword for cruelty. Kirke early de- 
serted to William of Orange, and helped to raise 
the siege of Londonderry. He died at Brussels. 

Klrkup, Seymour Stocker (1788-1880), artist, 
Dante scholar, and spiritualist, the friend of 
Haydon, Landor, Trelawny, the Brownings, &c., 
was bom in London, and from 1816 lived In 
Italy, chiefly at Florence, where in 1840 he dis- 
covered Giotto’s portrait of Dante. 

Klsfaludy, Alexander (1772-1644), Hungarian 
poet, served in the Austrian army 1793-1801, 
and again in 1809. The rest of his life was devoted 
to literature and farming. He established his 
fame by his lyrics, wrote dramas, and produced 
works filling 10 vols.— His brother Charles( 1788- 
1830), regenerator of the national drama, became 
famous by his Tartars in Hungary (1810). His 
last comedy was The Student Matthias. 

Kiss, August (1802-65), a Berlin sculptor. 

Kitchener, Herbert. Lord, of Khartum and 
Aspall in Suffolk, was bom 22d Sept. 1860 neai 
Ballylongford, Kerry, and entered the Engineers 


In 1871. On the Palestine survey 1874-78. and 
then on that of Cyprus till 1882, he served in the 
Soudan campaign 1883-85. Sirdar of the Egyptian 
ai my from 1890, he by the final rout of the Khalifa 
at Omdurman, 2d Sept. 1898, won back the Soudan 
for Egypt, and was made a peer. Successively 
chief of the staff and commander-in-chief in South 
Africa (1900-2), he finished the Boer war, received 
a grant of £50,000, was made viscount, O.M., 
commauder-in-chief in India (1902-9), ami Agent 
and Consul-geneial in Egypt (1911). Made Secre- 
tary for War Aug. 7, 1914, he organised a great 
army ere he was lost with H.M.S. Hampshire (mined 
off the Orkneys), June 5, 1916. 

Kltohln, George William, D.D. (1827-1912), 
born at Naugliton rectory, Suffolk, became dean 
of Durham in 1894, and wrote a History of Fiance. 

Kitto, John, born at Plymouth, Dec. 4, 1804, 
in 1817 became stone-deaf through a fall, and 
at the workhouse learned shoeniaking. In 1824 
lie went to Exeter to learn dentistry ; in 1825 pub- 
lished Essays and Letters. At the Islington Mis- 
sionary College lie learned printing. In 1829-83 
he accompanied a patron on a tour to the East. 
The rest of his life was spent in the service ol 
Charles Knight and other publishers. In 1850 
he received u pension of £100. He died at Cann- 
stadt near Stuttgart, Nov. 25, 1854. His works 
include The Pictorial Bible (1888; new ed. 1855), 
Pictorial History of Palestine (1839-40), History 
of Palestine (1843), The Ix>st Senses— Deafness and 
Blindness (1845), and Daily Bible Illustrations 
(1849-53 ; new ed by Dr Porter, 1867). He also 
edited the Journal of Sacred Literature (1848-53). 
In 1844 the University of Giessen made him D.D. 
See Lives by Hyland (1856) and Eadie (1867). 

Kjelland. See Kielland. 

KJenilf, Hai.fdan (1815-68), Norwegian com- 
poser, best known for his charming songs, was 
born and died in Christiania. [ICyer’oolf.] 

Klapka, Georoe (1820-92), Hungarian general, 
born at Temesvar, became lieut.-gen. in the 
Austrian aimy, but in the revolution fought 
valiantly against the Austrians, holding Komorn 
for eight weeks after the rest of Hungary had 
submitted. The amnesty of 1867 let him return 
from exile, and he died at Budapest. He wrote a 
history of the war (1851) and Memoirs (1850-87). 

Klaproth. Heinrich Julius von (1783-1885), 
orientalist, bom at Berlin, m 1805 was appointed 
interpreter to a Russian embassy to China. It 
was stopped on the frontier, when Klaproth 
explored Siberia, as afterwards (in 1807-8) the 
Caucasus and Georgia. In 1816 lie became pro- 
fessor of Asiatic Languages at Paris. He wrote 
much on his travels, Asiatic philology and 
ethnology, Egyptian hieroglyphics, &c. 

Kldber, Jean Baptiste, born at Strasburg, 
9th March 1753, in 1776 obtained a commis- 
sion in the Austrian army. Inspector for a time 
of public buildings at Belfort, in 1792 he enlisted 
as a volunteer, and by 1793 had risen to a general 
of brigade. As such he commanded in the Veu- 
'dean war, but was recalled for leniency. In 1794 
he led the left wing at Flenrus, and captured 
Maestricht ; in June 1796 lie gained the victory 
of Altenkirchen. He accompanied Bonaparte to 
Egypt, was wounded at Alexandria, and won the 
battle of Mount Tabor (1799). When Bonaparte 
left Egypt he entrusted the chief oommand to 
K16ber, who concluded a convention with Sir 
Sidney Smith for its evacuation : but on Admiral 
Keitlrs refusal to ratify ft Kleber resolved to 
reconquer Egypt, and destroyed the Turkish army 
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at Heliopolis. In the course of an attempt to 
conclude a treaty with the Turks, he was assassi- 
nated by a Turkish fanatic at Cairo, 14th June 
1800. See Lives by Ernouf (1867), Pajol (1877), 
and Teicher (German, 1890). 

Kleist, Ewald Christian von (1716-59), Ger- 
man poet, born at Zeblin, Pomerania. He was 
mortally wounded at the battle of Kunersrlorf, 
He wrote lyrics, tales, idylls, fables, and hymns. 
See Life by Einbeck (1861). [ Klvst ; i long.] 

Kleist, Heinrich von, dramatist and poet, 
born at Frankfort-on-Oder, 18th October 1777, 
left the army in 1799 to study; and erelong 
devoted himself to literature. His best plays 
are still popular. His finest tale is Michael Kohl- 
haas » He shot himself Nov. 21, 1811. See mono- 



Klinger, Friedrich Maximilian von (1752- 
1831X a German playwright and romance-wuter, 
was born at Frankfort-on- Main, and died at 
Dorpat The ‘ Sturm -und- Drang’ school was 
named after one of his tragedies See woiks by 
Eidmann (1877) and Rieger (1880). [ Kling'er .] 

Klinger, Max (1857-1920), boin at Plagwitz, 
Leipzig, studied at Karlsruhe and Berlin, and 
excited much admiration and hostility by Ins 
etchings. Later, he turned more to painting, 
and did much notable work in coloured sculpture, 
including Beethoven (1902). 

Klopstook, Friedrich Gottl ieb (1724-1808), 
German poet, was born at Quedlinburg. Incited 
by Virgil and Milton, lie began The Messiah as a 
student at Jena (1745), continued it at Leipzig 
(1748), and completed it in 1778. He settled in 
Hamburg in 1771 with a sinecure appointment, 
and pensions from Frederick V. of Denmark (from 
1751) and the Margrave of Baden. Regauled m 
his own time as a great religious poet, he helped 
to inaugurate the golden age of German literature. 
See Life by Muncker (1888). 

Kluok, Alexander von, Prussian general, born 
at Mdnster in 1846, in August 1914 drove the 
Anglo-French forces almost to Pai is, but, defeated 
at fcne Marne (Sept. 6), was forced to retreat. 

Kneller, Sir Godfrey, portrait-painter, born 
lit Ltibeck, 8th August 1646, studied at Amster- 
dam and in Italy, in 1676 came to London, and 
in 1680 was appointed court-painter. In 1691 
William III. knighted him, anti in 1715 George I. 
made him a baronet. He died at Twickenham, 
7th November 1723. His best-known works are 
the ‘Beauties of Hampton Court’ (painted for 
William III.), his ftwty-eight portraits of the 
‘ Kit-Cat Club/ and of nine sovereigns (Charles 
II. to George I., Louis XIV , Peter the Great, 
and the Emperor Charles VI.). — His brother. 
John Zacharias (1644-1702), architectural ana 
portrait painter, also settled in England. 

Knickerbocker, Herman Jansen, of Friesland, 
was one of the earliest settlers (16*23) of New 
Amsterdam (New York). A descendant, Johannes 
(1749-1827), was a friend of Washington Irving, 
who immortalised the name through his History of 
New York by * Diedrich Knickerbocker ’ (1809). 

Knight, Charles, author and publisher, was 
born in 1791. the son of a Windsor bookseller. In 
1811 with his father he established the Windsor 
and Eton Express, and edited it until 1821, at 
the same time printing the Etonian. The Plain 
Englishman (1820-22), a first attempt to produce 
good cheap literature, was Jointly edited by 
Charles Knight and Commissioner Locker of 


Greenwich Hospital. Removing to London in 
1822, Knight began general publishing, and 
founded Knight’s Quarterly Magazine. For the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge he 
published many works and serials, including the 
Penny Magazine (1882-45). The Penny Cyclopaedia 
was begun in 1838, followed by the English Cyclo- 
paedia (1854-61), the British Almanac, and its 
Companion. He edited the Pictorial Shakespeare , 
and was the author of WtUiam Shakespeare: a 
Biography (1843). Other works were The Land 
We Live In (1848), Once Upon a Time (1853), and 
Knowledge is Power (1855) In 1862 he completed 
his Popular Histoiy of England. Half-hours with 
the Best Authors, Half-hours of English History, 
and Half-hours unth the Best Letter -writers were 
compilations by him. Appointed in 1860 pub- 
lisher of the Ixnulon Gazette, he secured an income 
of £1200. He died at AddJestone, Surrey, 9th 
March 1878. See his Passages of a Working Life 
(1863-65), and Life by Alice Clowes (1892). 

Knight, Richard Payne (1750-1824), a London 
connoisseur, who left his coins, bronzes, gems, 
&c. to the British Museum. 

Knipperdolling, Bernard, a noted leader 
(1527-36) of the fanatical Mdnster Anabaptists. 

Knolles, Richard (c. 1550-1610), schoolmaster 
at Sandwich, wrote a Generali Historic of the 
Turkes (1603). 

Knolles, Sir Robert (c. 1317-1407), a leader of 
free companies in France, who some time followed 
the Black Prince and opposed Du Guesclin. He 
died at his Norfolk seat, Scultliorpe. 

Knollys, Sir Francis (c. 1514-96), a Puritan 
statesman, from 1572 treasurer of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s household. In 1568-69 he had charge of 
Mary Queen of Scots. 

Knowles, Herbert (1798-1817), & youthful 
poet, born at Gomersal, Leeds, and remembered 
by his ‘Stanzas in Richmond Churchyard.’ 

Knowles, James (1831-1903), bom in London, 
educated at University College, and bred an 
architect, designed many important churches 
and edifices Early a contributor to literature, 
he in 1869 founded the Metaphysical Society, be- 
came editor of the Contemporary Review in 1870, 
and in 1877 founded the Nineteenth Century. 

Knowles, James Sheridan, dramatist, bom 
at Cork, 21st May 1784, was the son of James 
Knowles (1759-1840), lexicographer and teacher 
of elocution, who was cousm-german to Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan. After serving in the militia 
and studying medicine, he came out on the stage 
at Bath first and then at Dublin. But he never 
attained much eminence, and subsequently he 
conducted schools in Belfast and (1816-28) in 
Glasgow. His Cains Gracchus (1815) was first 
performed at Belfast. Virginias, his most effec- 
tive play, had been a success in Glasgow before 
Macready in 1820 produced it at Covent Garden. 
Besides William Tell , in which Macready achieved 
one of his greatest triumphs. Knowles's other best 
plays are Love , The Hunchback. The Love Chase. 
and The Wife. Several are still among standard 
acting-plays. Knowles appeared with fitir suc- 
cess in many of his own pieces; but about 1844 
he became a Baptist preacher, drew large audi- 
ences to Exeter Hall, and published two anti- 
Roman Catholic works. From 1849 he had a civil 
list pension of £200 a-year. He died at Torquay, 
80th November 1862. Of a Life (1872) by his son 
only twenty-five copies were printed. 

Knowlton, Thomas (1692-1782), botanist, in 
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1728 became gardener at Lanesborough, York- 
shire, to the Karl of Burlington. 

Knox, Alexander (1757-1881), a pious Dublin 
recluse, who was a link between Wesley and the 
Oxford movement. See his Remains and Corre- 
spondents (6 vols. 1834-87). 

Knox, Joiin, was bom at or near Haddington in 
1505 (perhaps 1515), and was educated there and 
at the Unnersity of Glasgow, or more probably 
St Andrews*, in any case a pupil of Major. 
Prom 1540 to 1543 he acted as notary in Hadding- 
ton, and must till the latter year have been in 
Catholic orders. In 1544 he was acting as tutor 
to the sons of two families, by whom he was 
brought into contact with George Wisliart (q.v.), 
now full of zeal for the Lutheran reformation ; and 
with lum Knox thenceforward identified himself. 
Wishart was burned in March 1540, and Beaton 
was murdered m May. The cardinal’s murderers 
held the castle of St Andrews ; and here Knox 
joined them with his pupils (1547). Here he was 
formally called to the ministry, and preached 
with acceptance. A few months later tiie castle 
surrendered to the French ; for eighteen months 
Knox remained a prisoner on the French galleys, 
and this experience seriously impaired his health. 
In February 1549, on the intercession of Edward 
VI., Knox regained liis liberty, and for four years 
made his home m England. In 1551 he was 
appointed one of six chaplains to Edward VI., 
and in 1552 was offered but refused the bishop- 
ric of Rochester. Knox, with five others, was 
consulted by Cranmer regarding his forty -two 
articles ; and largely on Knox’s representation 
the thirty-eighth article was so couched as to 
commit the Church of England to the Genevan 
doctrine of the eucharist. On Mary's accession 
Knox fled to Dieppe, and thence early in 1554 
went to Geneva. In the autumn he accepted a 
call from the English congregation at Frank fort- 
on-Main, where he remained only a few months. 
At Geneva he found a congregation of his own 
way of thinking; but ventured into Scotland in 
September 1555, making preaching journeys to 
Kyle, Castle Campbell, &c , and returned to Geneva 
in July 1550 For the next two years he re- 
mained chiefly In Geneva, and was much influenced 
by Calvin. To 1558 belongs his First Blast of the 
Trumpet against themonstruous Regiment of Women. 
In 1557 the advocates of reform in Scotland bound 
themselves to religious revolution by the Fust 
Covenant; and by 1558 they felt themselves 
strong enough to summon Knox to their aid. 
From May 1559 Knox, again in Scotland, was the 
life and soul of his party. By his preaching at 
Perth and St Andrews he gained these important 
towns to his cause, and by his labours in Edin- 
burgh he also won a strong party. But the 
Reformers could not hold their ground against 
the regent, Mary of Guise, subsidised by France 
with money and soldiers. Mainly through the 
efforts of Knox, the assistance of England was 
obtained against the French Invasion ; and by 
.the treaty of Leith and the death of the regent 
(1560) the insurgent party became masters of the 
conutry. Parliament ordered the ministers to 
draw up a Confession of Faith ; and Protestantism 
was established. Now the ministers drew up the 
first Book of Discipline, with its wise and liberal 
suggestions for the religious and educational 
organisation of the country. The return of the 
young queen to Scotland (August 1561) intro- 
duced new elements Into the stri re of parties ; and 
during the six years of her reign Knox's attitude 
towards her was that of uncompromising anta- 


gonism. Tho celebration of mass m Holy rood 
Chapel flist roused his wrath; and a sermon 
delivered by lum in St Giles led to the first of 
hts famous interviews with Mary. He went so 
tar as to alienate the most powerful noble of his 
own party— Loid James Stuait, u l ter wards the 
Regent Moray; but the marriage of Mary with 
D&rnlev (1565) brought them together again. 
Alter the murder of Rizzio he withdrew to Kyle 
in Ayrshire, where he wrote great part of his 
History of the Reformation. The murder of 
Darnley, Mary’s marriage with Bothwell, and 
her subsequent flight into England again threw 
the management of affairB into the hands of the 
Protestant party ; and under Moray as regent the 
acts of 1560 in favour of the Reformed religion 
were duly ratified by the Estates. The assassina- 
tion of Moray in 1570, and the formation of a strong 
party in favour of Mary, once more endangered 
the cause, and Knox removed to St Andrews for 
safety. He had already had a stroke of apoplexy, 
but his spirit was as indomitable as ever. His 
congregation of St Giles desired to hear him once 
more before he died. Accordingly, on 9th Novem- 
ber 1572, at the induction ot his successor, he 
made his last public appearance. He died on 
the 24th, and was buried in the churchyard then 
attached to St Giles. His first wife, Marjory 
Bowes, died in 1560, leaving him two sons. By his 
second wife, Margaret Stewart, daughter of Lord 
Ochiltree, whom (then not above sixteen) he 
married in 1564, he had three daughters. Knox 
is the pre-eminent type of the religious Re- 
former — dominated by his one transcendent 
idea, indifferent or hostile to every interest of 
life that did not subserve its realisation. The 
term fanatic is hardly applicable to one who 
combined in such degree the shrewdest worldly 
sense with ever-ready wit and native humour. 
The impress of his individuality, stamped on every 
page or his Histoi'y of the Reformation in Scotland , 
renders his work unique Knox’s works were 
admirably edited by David Laing (6 vols. 1846- 
64). See Lives by M‘Crie (1812 ; 7th ed. 1855), 
Loiimer (1875), P. Hume Brown (2 vols. 1895), 
Mrs Maccuuu (1895), Taylor Innes (1896), H. 
Cowan (1905), A. Lang (1905), and others. 

Knox, Robert (1791-1862), an Edinburgh 
anatomical lecturer, who shipwrecked over the 
Burke (q.v.) and Hare murders. 

Knut. See Canute. 

Knutsford, Lord. See Holland. 

Koch, Karl (1809-79), botanist, bom near 
Weimar, in 1836 visited southern Russia, and In 
1843-44 Armenia, Transcaucasia, &c. He became 
extra-ordinary professor of Botany at Jena in 
1886, and in 1848 at Berlin. His chief work is 
Dendrologie (1860-72 ) ; with books of travel, Flora 
dee Orients (1848-54), &c. [ch guttural.) 

Kooh, Robert (1843-1910), bacteriologist, born 
at Klausthal in the tlarz, practised medicine 
at Hanovyer and elsewhere. His work on 
wouiuls, septicaemia, and splenic fever gained 
Jilin a seat on the imperial board of health 
in 1880; further researches in microscopy and 
bacteriology led to his dfocovery in 1882 of 
the Bacillus tuberculosis. In 1888 he was leader 
of the German expedition sent to Egypt and 
India in quest of the cholera germ. For his 
discovery of the cholera bacillus be received a 
gift of £5000 from government ; his discovery iu 
1890 of the phthisis haclllns and his lymph-inocu- 
lation cure (tuberculin) raised higher hopes than 
have been realised. Professor at Berlin (1886), 
and director of the hygienic institute, in 1891 
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fte became director of the new institute for In foe* 
tious diseases. In 1800 and 1903 ho was summoned 
to 8. Africa to study rinderpest and other cattle 
plagues. lie got a Nobel prize in 1906. See Life 
by C. Wezel (Berl. 1912). 

Koch baa. See Bar-cochba. 

Kock, Paul de (1794-1871), novelist, was born 
at Pasey. He was originally intended for a mer- 
cantile career, but devoted himself to literature, 
and produced an endless series of novels viva- 
cious, piquant, and readable, but marred by a 
coarse vulgarity. Here may be named Georgette ; 
Gustave ; Le Barbier de Paris ; La Femme , le 
Mari et VAmant; Mceurs Pansiennes. His col- 
lected works fill 50 vols. 0844-45).— His son, 
Henri de Kock (1821-92), followed with a series 
of far weaker novels. Another work is lus Sou- 
venhs de Napoleon III a Wilhelmshohe (1871). 

Kohl, Johann Georg (1808-78), traveller, was 
born and died at Bremen His writings include 
works on Austua, Britain, the Rhine, the Alps, 
Russia, Denmark, Netherlands, and Montenegro 
(1842-51); also books of travel in Canada (1850) 
and the United States (1867); and histories of 
the discovery of America (1801), of Maine (1809), 
and of Magellan Strait (1877). [ Koal. ) 

Kdhler, Rf.inhold (1830-92), born at Weimar, 
in 1857 became a ducal librarian at Weimar. He 
wrote on Kleist’s Works (1802) and Herder’s Ctd 
(1807), edited dialogues of Hans Sachs (1858). 
discussed tianslations of Dante, ami annotated 
Esthonian and Sicilian folk-tales. [Keh’ler.] 

Kollar, Jan (1798-1852), Bohemian poet and 
scholar, was a Hungarian Slovak, Protestant 
jiastor at Pesth, and then, from 1849, professoi of 
Archaeology at Vienna See Autobiography in his 
Collected Works (2d ed. 1808). 

Kolliker, Albert von (1817-1905), anatomist 
and embryologist, bnin at Zurich. He became 
professor of Physiology and Comparative Anat- 
omy at Zurich in 1845, and of Anatomy at Wuiz- 
burg in 1847. Among lus principal works are his 
Manual of Hitman Histology (1852 ; trans. 1854), 
f)ie Siphonophora, the Challenger Report on Pen- 
natulida (vol. i. 1880), and Entwickelungsgeschichte 
des Menschen. [Kel'li-ker.] 

Koltzoff, Alexei Vassilievich (1809-42), Rus- 
sian poet, was born and died at Voronqj. 

Konig, Friedrich (1774-1833), inventor of the 
htoam-nress, born at Eislebeu, obtained in 1810 
through the support of Beasley, a printer in Lon- 
don, a patent for a press. A second patent was 
obtained in 1811 for a cylinder-press, improved 
and adopted in 1814 by the Times . Latterly 
K5nig made steam printing-presses near Wfirz- 
biirg. See Goebel's monograph (1883). [Keh-nikh.) 

Kdnlgsmark, Count Philipp Christoph von. 
a 8wede born about 1662, who, having entered 
the service of Hanover, was accused of carrying 
on an intrigue with Sophia Dorothea (1666-1726), 
wife of the future Elector, afterwards George I. 
of England, and suddenly disappeared, 1st July 
1694. It is believed that he was murdered. 
Sophia was confined in the castle of Ahlden, 
near Celle, until her death. See the Quarterly 
for July 1885, and Vizetelly’s Count Konigsmark 
(1890).— His sister, Marie Aurora, Countess of 
Kdnlgsmark (1670-1728), became m 1694 mistress 
of Augustus II., Elector of Saxony, and by him 
mother of Marshal Saxe; she died prioress at 
Quedlinburg. See German Life by Corvin-Wiers- 
bitzky (2d ed. 1890). nearly as eh.) 

Konrad. See Conrad. 


Korner, Karl • Theodor, bom at Dresden, 
28d September 1791, was dramatist to a Vienna 
theatre. In March 1818, joining Lutzow’s corps, 
he wrote fiery patriotic songs, Leier und Schwert 
(1814 ; trans. Lyre and Sutord , 1889). The Schwert - 
lAed lie dashed off a few hours before be fell at 
Gadebusch near Schwerin, Aug. 26, 1818. 8ee 
Life by his father, Christian G. Korner, Schiller’s 
friend (trans. 1846). [Kitr-ner.J 

Kornilov, Alexander (1870-1918), Russian 
Commander-in-chief (Aug. 1917)— a Cossack boin 
in W. Sibeiia— marched on Petrograd, Sept. 8, to 
set up a military directory, but was forced to sur- 
render by Kerensky. Next year he fell in battle. 

Korolenko, Vladimir (1858-1921), Russian 
novelist, was born at Jitomir. Returning from 
exile in Siberia (1885), he published Makar’s 
Dream, and made a name by stories and articles. 

Kosciusko (Kosciuszro), Tadeubz, Polish 
patriot, boin near Slonnn in Lithuania, 12th 
February 1746, chose the career of arms, and 
was trained in Fiance. In 1777 he went to the 
United States, wheie he fought for the colonists 
and became bngadiei - general. When Russia 
attacked his country in 1792, with 4000 men he 
Held. Dubienka for five days against 18,000. In 
1794, after the second partition of Poland, he 
headed the national movement in Cracow, and 
was appointed dictator and commander-in-chief. 
His defeat of a greatly superior force of Russians 
at Raclawice was followed by a rising in Warsaw. 
He established a provisional government and 
took the field, but, defeated, fell back upon 
Warsaw and maintained himself there, until 
overpowered by superior numbers in the battle 
of Maciejowice, 10th October 1794, and covered 
with wounds, he fell into the hands of his 
enemies — it is then that Segur falsely makes 
him cry, ‘ Finis Polonfc !' Two years later the 
Emperor Paul restored him to liberty. He went 
first to England, then in 1797 to America, and 
filially in 1798 to France, where he farmed near 
Fontainebleau. In 1806 he refused to support 
Napoleon’s plan for the restoration of Poland. 
He settled at Soleureiu Switzerland in 1816, and 
diod 15th October 1817, by the fall of his horse 
over a precipice. See Lives bv Falkenstein 



Kosegarten, Johann Gottfried Ludwig 
(1792-1SG0X orientalist, died at Greifswald. 

Kossuth, Louis, leader of the Hungarian revolu- 
tion, was born m September 1802 at Monok near 
Zeinpliii of poor Protestant parents. He prac- 
tised law for a time, m 1882 was a deputy at the 
diet of Presburg, and edited a journal which, 
owing to the law, was not printed, but trans- 
cribed. The issue of a lithographed paper led, m 
1 887, to imprisonment. Liberated in 1840, he be- 
came editor of the Peril Hirlap, advocating ex- 
treme Liberal views. In 1847, sent by Pesth to 
the diet, he became leader of the opposition; 
and after the French Revolution or 1848 he 
demanded an independent government for Hun- 
gary. In September 1848, at the head of the 
Committee of National Defence, he prosecuted 
with extraordinary eneigy the measures neces- 
sary for carrying on war ; and in April 1849 he 
induced the National Assembly at Debrecziu 
to declare that the Hapaburg dynasty had for- 
feited the throne. Appointed provisional governor 
of Hungary, he sought in vain to secure the in- 
tervention of the Western Powers ; and finding 
that the dissensions between hiroscuf and Gttrgei 
(q.v.) were damaging the national cause, he re- 
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signed his dictatorship in favour of Gorgei. After 
the defeat at Temesvar on 9th August 1849 he 
fled into Turkey, where he was made a prisoner, 
but not extradited. In September 1851, liberated 
by British and American influence, he came to 
England, where, as subsequently in the United 
States, he was received with respect and sym- 
pathy. From 1852 he resided mainly in England 
till, on the Franco- Italian war with Austria in 
1859, he proposed to Napoleon to arrange a 
Hungarian rising against Austria. The peace of 
Villafranca bitterly disappointed Kossuth ; and 
in 1861 and in 1866 he tried in vain to bring 
about a rising against Austria. When m 1S67 
Deik effected the reconciliation of Hungary with 
the dynasty, Kossuth retired from active political 
life, and afterwards lived mostiv in Turin. In 
1867 he refused to avail himself of the general 
amnesty. In 1880-82 he published three volumes 
of Memories of my Exile (Eng. ed. vol. i. 1880) ; 
others followed in 1890; and at his death, 20th 
March 1894, he had completed a work on Hun- 
garian history. His body was conveyed to Buda- 
pest and buried with national solemnities. See 
German Life by Soraogyi (1894). 

Kotzebue, August Friedrich Ferdinand von, 
German dramatist, bom at Weimar, Sd May 1761, 
filled various offices in the service of Russia, and 
was a facile writer of plays, tales, satires, histori- 
cal works, &c.; he was stabbed, 28d March 1819, by 
Sand, a Jena student, because he had ridiculed 
the Burschenschaft movement. Besides quarrelling 
with Goethe, Kotzebue satirised the leaders of 
the Romantic school. Among his two hundred 
lively but superficial dramas are Menschenhass 
und Reue (known on the English stage as The 
Stranger ), Die Hussiten vor Naumburg, Die beiden 
Klingsberge, Der arme Poet, Armuth und Edelsinn , 
Die Krtuzfahrer, Oktania, Ac. See French Life by 
Rabany (1898).— His son, Otto von Kotzebue, 
born 80th December 1787, at Reval, accompanied 
Krusenstem round the world in 1803-6, and after- 
wards made two voyages of exploration in the 
Pacific. He died at Reval, 15th February 1846. 
His two books on his voyages were translated 
into English (1821 and 1830). [Kot' -zeh-boo.) 

Kovalevsky, Alexander (1840-1901), embryo- 
logist, was born at DUnaburg, and became pro- 
fessor at St Petersburg He is known for his 
researches on the embiyology of invertebrates, 
which led to Haeckel's Gasfcraea theory; for his 
discovery of the life-history and true position 
of the Ascidians ; aud for investigations of the 
development of the Amphioxus. Balanoglossus, 
Sagitta, and Brachiopods. — His brother, Woi.de- 
mar (1848-88), professor of Palaeontology at 
Moscow, became bankrupt, and died by his own 
hand. He married in 1868 Sonia or Sophie 
(1850-91), daughter of a Moscow artillery officer. 
Shemadeadistmguished name for herself through- 
out Europe as a mathematician, in 1884 became 
professor of Mathematics at Stockholm, and left 
a brilliant series of novels, of which Vera Barant- 
tova was translated in 1895. See Leffler*s mono- 
graph on her (trans. 1895). 

Kralft-Bbing, Richard, Freiherr von (1840- 
1902), specialist in nervous diseases, born at 
Mauulieim, in 1889 accepted a chair at the Uni- 
versity of Vienna. 

Krapotkln. See Kropotkin. 

VwiriiitH SlGIBMUND, COUNT (1812-59), Polish 
poet, was bom and died in Paris. One of his 
principal works is the strange Doern Nkboska 
Komedya (‘The Undivine Comedy *) (1834). 

Kraasewskt, Joseph Ignacy (1812-87), his- 


! torical novelist and poet, born in Warsaw, was 
| the most prolific of all Polish authors, his works 
exceeding 800. His best-known novel is Jermola 
the Potter (1857). In 1884 he was imprisoned at 
Magdeburg for treason. [Kiash-zevt-sicee.) 

Krause, Karl Christian Friedrich (1781- 
1832), philosopher, born at Risen berg, qualified as 
privat-docent at Jena, lived at Dresden 1805-13, 
lectured at Gottingen 1828-30, and died at Munich. 
A translation of the Ideal of Humanity appeared 
in 1890. See monographs by Holilfeld (1879), 
Procksch (1880), and Martin (1881). [Krow-zeh.] 
Kreisler, Fritz (b. 1875), violinist, born in 
Vienna, studied medicine and was an Uhlan officer. 
He was wounded in 1914, fighting the Serbs. 

Krilof, Ivan Andreevich (1768-1844), was born 
at Moscow, a soldier's son, and at twenty was 
writing dramas and doing magazine work. He 
was for a while secretary to a prince, and next 
wandered aimlessly about the towns of Russia. 
He returned to St Petersburg in 1806, and soon 
after obtained a government appointment, and 
in 1821 a post in the Imperial Public Library 
The first collection of fables (contributed to a 
Moscow paper in 1805-6) appeared m 1809: the 
second in 1811. See RalRton’a Krilof and his 
Fables (4th ed. 1883). [ Krtt'lof ) 

Kropotkin, Prince Peter, geographer, savant, 
revolutionary, Nihilist, was born at Moscow, 9th 
Dec. 1842, and m 1857 entered the Corps of Pages. 
After five years' service and exploration in Siberia, 
he returned to the capital in 1867 to study 
mathematics, whilst acting as secietary to the 
Geographical Society. In 1871 he explored the 
glacial deposits of Finland and Sweden ; in 
1872, whilst on a visit to Belgium and Switzerland, 
he associated himself with the extremest section 
of the International. Arrested (March 1874) and 
imprisoned in Russia, in July 1876 he effected his 
escape to England. In Fiance at Lyons he was 
condemned in 1883 to five years’ imprisonment 
tor anarchism. Released in 1886, he settled in 
England till the Revolution of 1917 took him 
back to Russia. He died Feb. *8, 1921. He 
wiote on anarchism, the Freuch Revolution, 
Russian literature, Asia; In Russian and French 
Prisons (1887); Fields , Factories, and Workshops 
(1899) ; and Memoirs of a Revolutionist (1900) 
Kriidener, Barbara Juliana de. religious 
enthusiast, daughter of Baron von Vietinghoff, 
was born at Riga, 22d November 1766. Married 
in 1782 to Baron von KrUdener, an elderly Livo- 
nian nobleman who was Russian ambassador at 
Venice, she from 1789 lived mostly apart from 
him, but by no means always alone, in Riga, St 
Petersburg, and Paris. In 1808 she published a 
remarkable novel, VaMine, supposed to be auto- 
biographical, and presently jave herself up to 
an exaggerated mysticism. Expelled in 1817-18 
from Switzerland and Germany, and repulsed by 
her former worshipper, the Emperor Alexander, 
she retired to her paternal estates near Riga, 
where she entered into relations with the Mora- 
vian Brethren. She died at Karasu-Bazar In the 
Crimea, December 25, 1824. See Krug’s Conversa* 
tiow with Mme. von Kriidener (1818), and books 
by Eynard (1849), Clarence Ford (1898), Turquan 
(1900), Muh leu beck (1909),# (Nearly Kree'den-er.] 
Kruger, Stephanus Johannes Paulus, born 
10th Oct. 1825 at Colesberg in Cape Colony, with 
his fellow-Boers ‘trekked 7 to Natal, the Orange 
Free State, and the Transvaal, and won such 
a reputation for cleverness, coolness, and cour- 
age that in the war against Britain (1881) 
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he was appointed head of the provisional govern* 
ment. In 1883 he was elected president of the 
Transvaal or South African Republic, and again in 
1888, 1898. and 1898. ‘Ooin Paul* was the soul 
of the policy that issued in the war of 1899-1902. 
showed consummate ‘ slimness,' resolution, and 
energy, but after the tide had fairly turned 
against the Boers, came to Europe to seek (in 
vain) alliances against Britain. He made his 
headquarters at Utrecht, and thence issued The 
Memoirs of Paul Kruger, told by Himself (1902). 
He died at Clarens, 14th July 1904. 

Krummaolier, Friedrich Wilhelm (1796- 
1808), court chaplain at Potsdam, wioto popular 
works on Solomon and Elijah the Tuhbite. 

Krupp, Alfred (1812-87), born at Essen, suc- 
ceeded Ins father, Friedrich Krupp (1787-1820), 
who had founded a small non-forge there m 
1810. Krupp established the first Bessemer steel 
works and the lltst forging-hummer erected m 
Germany. The Urst steel gun manufactured by 
him (1847) was a 3-pounder muzzle-loader. He 
acquired large mines, collieries, docks, and greatly 
extended his works. — He was succeeded by lus 
son, Friedrich Alfred (1854-1902), and he by 
his daughter, Frau Bertha Krupp von Boiilen 
und Halbach, who formed a company (1903). 
Krupp’s played a sinister rdle befoie and alter 
the outbreak of war in 1914, turning out colossal 
17-inch siege-guns and stupendous quantities of 
munitions. In 1918 the lirm had 80,000 em- 
ployees and began new works at Munich. 

Krusenstern, Adam Johann, Baron von (1770- 
1846), Russian admiral, born at Hnggud in 
Esthonia, served 1793-99 in the British navy, and 
was put in command of a Russian exploring ex- 
pedition in the Nortli Pacific, which ultimately 
became a voyage round the world (1803-6). 

Krylov. See Krilof. 

Kubelik, Jan (b. 1880), violinist, born near 
Prague, studied there, and marrying Countess 
Czaky-Szoll (1903), lived in Hungary. 

Kublal Khan (1214-94), Khan of the Mongols 
and emperor of China, was the grandson of Genghis 
Khan, and completed the conquest of noithein 
China. An energetic prince, he suppressed his 
rivals, adopted the Chinese mode of civilisation, 
encouraged men of letters, and made Buddhism 
the state religion. An attempt to invade Japan 
ended in disaster. He established himself at 
Cambaluc (tlie modem Peking), the first foreigner 
that ever ruled in China. His dominions ex- 
tended from the Arctic Ocean to the Strait of 
Malacca, and from Corea to Asia Minor and the 
confines of Hungary. The splendour of his court 
inspired the graphic pages of Marco Polo, who 
spent seventeen years in the service of Kublai— 
and at a later date the imagination of Coleridge. 
See Yule’s Marco Polo (1875) and Howorth’s His- 
tory of the Mongols (part i. 1876). 

Kuenen, Abraham, theologian, was born at 
Haarlem, 18th September 1828, and became, in 
1855, professor at Leyden. His first important 
work was his Historisch-Critisch Onderzoek on 
the Old Testament (1881-65 ; trans. in part by 
Colenso, 1865), the result of winch was to re- 
construct the history of Israel, the priestly code 
and the historical portions connected with it 
being made the latest element in the Pentateuch. 
This view was developed further in his best* 
knowu book, De Godedienst van Israel (1869-70 ; 
trans. 1878-75), and In the second edition of his 
Onderzoek (1885-89). Other works of Kuenen ’s are 
oh prophecy (1875; trails. 1877) and National 
Religions and Universal Religion* (Hibbert lec- 


tures, 1882). He died at Leydeu, 9th December 
1891. (Nearly Kee-nen.] 

Kugler, Franz (1808-58), born at Stettin, in 
1833 became professor m the Academy of Art and 
docent at the University of Berlin. Parts of his 
gi eat history of painting from the time of Con- 
stantine the Great (1837) were translated by the 
Eastlakes (6th ed. 1891) and others. [Koogh'ler.] 

Kuhn, Franz Felix Adalbert (1812-86), 
philologist aud folklorist, died in Berlin. 

Kunlgunde, Sr, who vindicated her chastity 
by walking barefoot over hot ploughshares, was 
the daughter of Count Siegfried of Luxemburg, aud 
wife of Duke Henry of Bavaria, chosen emperor 
in 1014. After his death in 1024 she retired into 
tlm convent of Kaufungen near Cassel, and died 
there, 3d March 1030. She was canonised in 1200. 

Kuprin, Alexander, Russian novelist, born 
in 1870, gave up the army for literature. As a 
teller of short tales ho tanks next to Chekov. 
The Duel , The River of Life , A Slav Soul were 
among his stories translated in 1916. 

Kurokl, Count (1844-1923), Japanese general, 
born m Satsuma, defeated the Russians in Man- 
churia, at Yaltt, Kiu-hen-ling, &c. (1904-5). 

Kuropatkln, Alkxici Nikolaievich (1848- 
1925), born a noble of Pskov, was Russian chief 
of staff under Skobeieff in the Turkish war 1877-78, 
commander-iu-chief in Caucasia 1897, Minister of 
War 1898, commander- in -chief lu Manchuria 
(1904-5) against the victorious J&pauese. He 
commanded the Russian armies ou the northern 
front Feb. -Aug. 1916, and then was governor of 
Turkestan till the Russian Revolution in 1917. 

Kurtz, Johann Heinrich (1809-90), theologian, 
born at Montjoie near Aix-la-Chapelle, was pro- 
fessor of Church History at Dorpat 1850-70. 

Kutu soff, Michael Ilarionovich (1745-1818), 
Prince of Smolensk, Russian field-mat shal, dis- 
tinguished himself in the Turkish toar, and in 
1805 commanded against the French. In 1812, as 
commander-in-chief, he fought Napoleon obsti- 
nately at Borodino, and obtained a great vic- 
toiy over Davout aud Ney at Smoleusk. 

Ky&n, John Howard (1774-1850), inventor 
1812-86 of the ‘kyanismg’ process for preserving 
wood. Bom in Dublin, he died in New York. 

Kyd, Thomas, dramatist, probably born in 
Loudon about 1558, aud educated at Merchant 
Taylors’ School, was most likely brought up as 
a scrivener under his father. His bloody and 
bombastic tragedies early brought him reputa- 
tion, specially The Spanish Tragedy . Kyd trans- 
lated from the French (1594) a tedious tragedy 
on Pompey’s daughter Cornelia, almost certainly 
produced Solyman and Perscda (1592). He has 
been credited with a share in other plays, and 
probably wrote the lost original Hamlet, In 
1590-98 he was in the service of an uuknowu 
lord. Imprisoned in 1598 on a charge of atheism 
(Unitariamsm), which he tried to shift on to 
Marlowe’s shouldeis, Jonson’s * sporting Kyd’ 
died in poverty in 1694. An editiou qf Ins plays 
by Boas was published iu 1901. 

Kynewulf. See Cynewulf. 

Kyrle, John (1687-1724), philanthropist, was 
styled the * Man of Ross* by Pope, having passed 
most of his life at Ross in Herefordshire. He 
spent his time and fortune in building churches 
and hospitals on an income of £600 a-year. Pope 
sang his praises in his third Moral Epistle, and 
Warton said that he deserved to be celebrated 
beyond any of the heroes of Pindar, 
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Pieter van (c. 1590.1658), painter of 
>ral _8cenes, fiUra, Ac., was born and 


ftl kied at Haarlein. 

Lab'adie, Jean de (1610-74), ex- Jesuit 
Protestant pietist, was born at Bourg, 
and died at Altona. 


La Balae, Jean de (1421-91), Bishop of Evreux 
and Angers, and cardinal, a minister of Louis XI., 
who imprisoned him, but not in an iron cage, 1469- 
80. He was born m Poitou, and died in Rome. 


Labanoff, Prince Alexander (1788-1866), a 
Russian general, the chivalrous defender of Mary 
Queen of Scots, whose Letters he edited (7 vols. 
Lond. 1844). 

Lab6, or Charlieu, Louise (c. 1520 - 66), a 
beautiful French poetess, born at Parcieux. Ain, 
who in 1542 fought disguised as a knight at 
the siege of Perpignan, and afterwards married 
a wealthy rope-manufacturer, Perrin, at Lyons ; 
hence she was called ‘la Belle Cordl6re * See 
works by Gonon (1844) and Laur (1878). 

Lab6doy6re, Charles, Comte de (1786-1815), a 
Napoleonic field-marshal, born in Pans, was shot 
after the second Bourbon restoration. 


Labiobe, EuofcNK (1815-88), author during 
1888-77 of over a hundred comedies, farces, and 
vaudevilles, was born and died in Paris, and in 
1880 was elected to the Academy. His Frisette 
(1846) was the original of Morton’s 4 Box and Cox.' 
See Augier’s introduction to the Thidtre de Labiche 
(10 vols. 1879). [ La-beesh '.] 

Lablache, Luioi (1794-1858), operatic singer, 
was born and died in Naples ; his father was a 
Frenchman who had fled from Paris during the 
Revolution, his mother an Irishwoman. He sang 
from 1812 at Naples, Rome, and Vienna, and from 
1830 at Paris, London, and elsewhere. His voice 
was a magnificent deep bass; his acting was 
almost as remarkable as nis singing. [ La-blajash .] 
Labouohere, Henry, Baron Taunton (1798- 
1869), of Huguenot ancestry, was educated at 
Wiuchester and Christ Church, Oxford ; in 1826 
became a Whig M.P., from 1830 for Taunton ; 
and, having been President of the Board of Trade 
and Colonial Secretary, was m 1859 raised to the 
peerage.— His nephew, Henry (1881-1912), was 
educated at Eton, and from 1854 to 1864 was 
attach^ or secretary at Washington, Munich, 
Stockholm, St Peteisburg, Diesden, Constanti- 
nople, Ac. A Libeial M.P. 1866-1906, lie founded 
(1877) and edited Truth , and owned it till 1910. 
See Li fe by Thorold (1913). [ La'boo-shair . ] 
Laboulaye, Edouard Ren£ de (1811-88), was 
bom and died m Pans, and in 1849 became pro- 
fessor of Comi>arati\e Jutisprudence in the Col- 
lege de France. His chief works are on French 
law, and a HUtoire Politique dee ttats- Unis (1855- 
66 ; 6th ed. 1876). He edited a historical review ; 
some of his tales, including Pane en ArrUrique , 
have been translated. He entered the National 
Assembly in 1871, aud in 1876 became a life senator. 
Set Life by Wallon (18S9). [iM-boo-lay' .] 


L&txrardonnais, Bertrand Franqoib Mah£ 
d* (1699-1753), bora at St Malo, by 1728 had dis- 
tinguished himself as captain in the naval service 
of tne French Indies. In 1784 he became governor 
of lie de France and Bourbon ; as such he lives for 
ever in Paul and Virginia, In 1740 he inflicted 
great loss upon England; in 1746 compelled 
Madras to capitulate, but granted terms on pay- 
ment of 9,000.000 livres. Accused bv Dupleix of 


betraying the company's interests, he returned to 
Paris in 1748, ana he languished iu the Bastille 
until 1752, when he was declared guiltless. He 
wrote Mimoires (1750).— His grandson, Bertrand 
(1795-1840), a famous chess-player, wrote a Life 
of hiiu (1827). [La-booi'-don-nay.] 

La Bruy&re, Jean dk (1645-96), born at Paris, 
and educated by the Oratorians, was chosen to 
aid Bousuet iu educating the dauphin. For a 
time he was treasuier at Caen. He became tutor 
to the Due de Bourbon, grandson of the Great 
Cond6, aud received a pension from the Cond6s 
until his death. His CaracUres (1688), which 
gained him a host of implacable enemies as well as 
an immense reputation, consists of two parts, the 
one a translation of Theophrastus, the other a 
collection of maxims, reflections, and character- 
portraits of men aiul women of the time. He 
lound a powerful piotectress in the Duchesse de 
Bourbon, a daughter of Louis XIV. In 1693 he 
was elected to the Academy. His Dialogues sur 
le QuUtisme (1699) were directed against F&ielon. 
A great writer rather than a great thinker, his 
insight into diameter is shrewd rather than pro- 
found. See the edition by Servois (8 vols. 1864- 
82) ; the translation of the Camctkres by Helen 
Stott (1890), Samte-Beuve’s Portraits LitUraires; 
and works by Allaire (1886), Pellisson (1892), 
Moiillot(1904),and Lange(1909). [La-brwee-yehf .) 

Lacaille, Nicolas Louis de (1713-62), a French 
astiouomer, who in 1751 visitod the Cape. 

La Calpren6de. See CALPiiKNfeDE. 

Lao6p6de, Bernard de Lavili.e, Comte de 
(1756-1825), born at Agen, became curator in 
the Royal Gardens at Pans in 1785, and at the 
Revolution professor of Natural History in the 
Jardin des Plantes. He was made senator in 1799, 
minister of state in 1809, and in 1814 peer of 
France. Besides continuing Buffon’s Natural 
History , he wrote Ihstoire Naturelle des Poissons 
(1803), Les Ages de la Nature (1830), Ac. An edition 
of Ins works appeared m 1870. [La-say-pehd'.] 

Lachaige, Francois d’Aix 0624-1709), Jesuit, 
born at the castle of Aix iu Forez, was already 
provincial of his order when Louis XIV. selected 
nim for his confessor in 1675— a post he retained 
till his death m spite of the difficulties of his 
)> 08 ition. His garden was in 1804 included in 
the cemetery called Pkre-la- Chaise. See Life 
by Chantelauze (1859). [ La-shehz .] 

Lachmann, Karl Konrad Friedrich Wil- 
helm (1793-1851), critic and philologist, born 
at Brunswick, was professor successively at 
Kdnigsberg and Berlin, and a member of the 
Academy. He edited the Nibelungenlied, Walter 
von der Vogelweide, Propertius, Catullus, Tibul- 
lus, Babrius, Gains, and Luci etuis. In his 
Betrachtungen he maintained that the Iliad con- 
sisted of sixteen independent lays enlarged and 
interpolated. The smaller edition of his New 
Testament appeared in 1831 ; the larger in 1842-50 
—both based mainly on uncial MSS. See Life by 
Hertz (1851). [eh guttural.] 

Laohner, Franz (1803-90), composer of operas, 
sonatas, Ac., was born at min, Upper Bavaria, 
and in 1886 returned from Vienna to Munich.— 
Two brothers, Ionaz (1807-95) and Vinzknz 
(1811-93), were also composers. 

Laoombe, Louis Trouillon (1818-84), com- 
poser, his best-known work the cantata Sappho 
(1878), was bom at Bourges, His opera WinUU 
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tied was produced at Geneva In 1892. See Life 
by Boyer (Par. 1888). 

Laoondamlne, Charles Marie db (1701-74), 
who was born and died In Paris, served In the 
army, travelled extensively, and was sent to Peru 
(1786-48) to measure a degree of the meridian. 
He explored the Amazon, brought back curari and 
definite information as to india-rubber, and wrote 
in favour of inoculation. [lMh-myitt-da-meen.) 

Laoordalre, Jean Baptiste Henri, born at 
Recey-sur-Ource, dep. COte-d'Or, March 12, 1802, 
came from Dijon to Paris in 1821, to continue his 
legal studies. He was a deist, but a spiritual 
change came suddenly, and, after three years at 
the seminary of St Sulpice, he was ordained 
priest in 1827, and became chaplain to a con- 
vent and to the Collfege Henri IV. He assisted 
Lamennais and Montalembeit with the High 
Church and Radical Avenir, and was once sum- 
moned for opposing the government. A freo 
school opened in Pans by him and Montalein- 
bert was closed by the police ; and the Avenir, 
condemned by the pope, was given up. In 1834 
Lacordaire gave a series of ‘Con faiences’ or 
lectures to students which attracted great atten- 
tion, and led the way to his famous Conferences 
in Notre Dame (1835-36). His success as a 
preacher was at its height, when he withdrew 
and went to Rome. In 1839 he entered the 
Dominican order, and in 1840 reappeared m 
the pulpit of Notre Dame, where, from 1843 to 
1851 he continued his Conferences. In 1848 La- 
cordaire accepted the republic, and was elected 
to the Constituent Assembly, but resigned in ten 
days. His last Conferences, deli vercd at Toulouse 
in 1854, are the most eloquent of all. Thence- 
forward till his death, 21st November 1861, lie 
was director of the militaiy school of Sorri*ze. 
He was a member of the Academy. A new edition 
of Ins works began to appear in 1913. See his 
Letteis, his Testament (1870), and Lives by Monta- 
lembert(tians. 1803), Green well (1867), Lear (1882), 
Chocarne (trails. 1867), De Bioglie (1889) D’Haus- 
sonville (trails. 1918), B6zy (1910), Pautl6 (1912). 

Laoretelle, Jean Charles Dominique de 
(1766-1855), born at Metz, was attracted to Pai is 
on the outbreak of the Revolution ; and taking 
to journalism, helped to edit the Dcbats and the 
Journal de Paris In 1809 he was made professor 
of History, in 1810 censor of the press. From 
1811 a member of the French Academy, he 
became its president in 1816. He died near 
M&con, leaving two sons, Henri (1815-85), poet, 
and Charles Nicolas (1822-91), general. Of his 
works the bost-known are Histoiredu Dix-huitiimc 
Sttcle (1808), Pricis Ilistonque de la Revolution 
(1801-6), and Histoire,.ie trance pendant les 
Guerres de Religion (1814-16). — His elder brother. 
Pierre Louis (1751-1824), was an advocate ami 
journalist, and wrote oil law. [ Lak'r-tell .] 

Laoroix, Paul (1806-84), better known as ‘F. 
L. Jacob, Bibliophile,* was born and died in Paris 
Whilst still at school he began to edit the old 
French classics, as Marot, Rabelais, Ac. His 
industry was prodigious, and the number of his 
works immense— romances, plays, histories, biog- 
raphies, and a great senes on the manners, 
customs, costumes, arts, and sciences of France 
from the middle ages. He also wrote two elabo- 
rate works on the Histoi'y of Prostitution. From 
1866 ho was keeper of the Arsenal library.— His 
brother Jules (1809-87) also wrote romances and 
poems. [LO'krwah\] 

Laoroix, Silvbwrb Francois ( 1765-1843), 


mathematician, was born and died iu Paris. His 
works on the Calculus (1797-1800) are famous. 

Lactantlus, Lucius Caslius (or Okcilius) 
Firmianub, Christian apologist, was brought up 
in Africa, and settled as a teacher of rhetoric iu 
Nicoinedia in Bithynia, wheie he was converted 
by witnessing the constancy of the Christian 
martyrs under the persecution of Diocletian. 
About 313 lie was invited to Gaul by Constantine, 
to act as tutor to his son Crispus, and died about 
325. His principal work is Ins Divinarnm InstU 
tutionum libri vii. De Mortibv* Persecutornm was 
formerly attributed to him The best editions 
are by Migue (vol. vi. 1844) and Brandt and 
Laubiuaini (Vien. 1890-97). There is a translation 
in Clark’s Ante-Nicene Libraiy. 

Lacy, Peter, Count (1678-1751), Russian field- 
marshal, was born in Limerick, and had fought 
as an Irish Jacobite and in the French service, 
when about 1G98 he entered that of Russia.— His 
son, Francis Maurice, Count Lacy (1725-1801), 
was an Austrian field-marshal. 

Laennec, Ren6 Theodore Hyaginthe (1781- 
1826), born at Quimper in Brittany, from 1799 
an army-doctor, in 1814 became editor of the 
Journal de Medecine, and in 1816 chief physiciau 
to the Hdpital Necker, where he invented the 
stethoscope. In 1819 he published his Traifecfe 
V Auscultation Mediate. See Lives by Lallour 
(1868) and Du Chatellier (1885). [Lan-nek. ] 

La Farge, John (1835-1910), landscape and 
ecclesiastical painter, best known by his mural 
and stamed-glass work, was born in New York, 
and wrote Lectures on Art, Letters from Japan, &c. 

La Farina, Giuseppe (1815-68), Italian histo- 
nan, was born at Messina, and died iu Turin. 

La Fayette, Marie Pische de Lavkrgne, 
Com i esse de (1634-93), refoimer of French 
romance-writing, was lx n in Pans, her father 
being marshal and governor of Havre. She 
married the Comte de La Fayette in 1655, and 
in her thirty-th ird year formed a liaison with La 
Rochefoucauld, which lasted until his death in 
1680. Down to her own she still played & leading 
part at the French court, as was proved by her 
Ixtteie inedite (Turin, 1S80) ; prior to their publi- 
cation it was believed that her last years were 
given to devotion. Her novels Zaide and La 
Princcsse de Cllves—a vivid picture of the court- 
life ot her day— led to a reaction against the long- 
winded romances of Cnlpren&de and Scud^ry. 
See Mhwires (ed. by Asse, 1890), Haussonville’g 
Madame de la Fayette (1891), Lire bv Lilian Rea 
(1908), and Ste-Beuve’s Poitiaits de Femme* . 

Lafayette, Marie Joseph Paul Roch Yves 
Gilbert Motier, Marquis de, was born iu the 
castle of Ohavagnac in Auvergne, September 6, 
1757. He came to lus estates at thirteen, married 
at sixteen, entered the army, sailed for America 
in 1777 to aid the colonists, and by Washington 
was given a division. He was home for a few 
months in 1779, crossed the Atlantic again, was 
charged with the defence of Virginia, and shared 
iu the battle of Yorktown. On a third visit to 
America in 1784, he had an enthusiastic re- 
ception. Now a pronounced reformer, he was 
called to the Assembly of Notables In 1787, 
sat iu the States General, and in the National 
Assembly of 1789. He laid on its table a de- 
claration of rights based on the American 
Declaration of Independence; and, appointed to 
commaud the armed citizens, formed the National 
Guard. He struggled incessantly fbr order and 
humanity ; but the Jacobius hated his modem* 
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Uon, the court abhorred his reforming zeal. He 
supported the abolition of title and all class privi- 
leges. He won the first victories at Philippe- 
ville, Maubeuge, and Florennes. But the hatred 
of the Jacobins increased, and at length he rode 
over the frontier to Lifege. He was imprisoned 
by the Austrians till Bonaparte obtained his 
liberation in 1797. Ho sat m the Chamber of 
Deputies in 1818-24 as one of the extreme Left, 
and in 1825-30 lie was again a leader of the Op- 
position. In 1830 he took part in the Revolution, 
and commanded the National Guards. In )824 
be revisited America, by invitation of Congress, 
who voted him a grant of 200,000 dollars and a 
township of land. He died at Paris, 20th May 
1834. See Mimoires % Correspondance, et Mann- 
scrits (1837-40) ; studies by Regnault Warm (1824), 
Sarrans (1832), Tuckerman (1889), Baidoux (1892- 
93), Tower (1S95), M. P. Crow (1916), and Belloc’s 
Last Lays of the French Monarchy (1916). 

Laffan, Robert Siuart de Cookcy (1853- 
1927), took a classical first in 1878 from Merton, 
Oxford, and became headmaster in 1895 of Chel- 
tenham College, and in 1899 a London cleigy- 
man. In 1883 ne married Mrs Beriha Leith 
Adams {nit Grundy ; d. 1912), novelist. 

Laffltte, J acque8 (1767-1844), bom at Bayonne, 
acquued great wealth as a Paris banker, and 
in 1814 became governor of the Bank of France. 
After the second restoration he joined the Opposi- 
tion in the Chamber of Deputies, and was elected 
by all twenty sections in Paris in 1817. In 1830 
his house was the headquarters of the Revolution, 
and he supplied great part of the funds needed. 
In November he formed a cabinet, but he only 
held power until March. Meanwhile he had to 
sell his property to pay his debts A national 
subscription preserved him his house in Paris ; 
and from the ruins of his fortune he founded a 
Discount Bank in 1837. As the government 
became less liberal, Laffitte became more active 
in opposition ; in 1843 he was elected president 
of the Chamber of Deputies. See his Souvenirs 
(1844), as recorded by Marclial. 

L&fontaine, Jean de, born July 8, 1621, at 
ChAteau-Thierry m Champagne, and assisted his 
fhther, a superintendent of woods and forests. 
He early devoted himself to the study of the old 
writers and to verse-writing. In 1654 he pub- 
lished a verse translation of the Eunuchus of 
Terence, and then went up to Pans, where Fouquet 
awarded him a pension of 1000 francs for a piece 
of verse quarterly. His Contes et No uvelles en Vers 
appeared in 1665, his Fables Choisies mises en Vers 
in 1668, and his Amours de Psyche et de Cupidon 
In 1669. For nearly twenty years he was main- 
tained in the household of Mine de la Sabliei'e. 
In 1684 he read an admirable Disconrs en Vers on 
his reception by the Academy. He died April 
13, 1695. He was one of the idlest, most frivo- 
lous and dissipated of men, but he was likewise 
one of the most charming and gifted The sub- 
jects, generally gross, of the Contes are taken from 
Boccaccio, Ariosto, Machiavelli, Rabelais, the Hep- 
fameron , Apuleius, Athenaus, and other writers ; 
and the stories are retold with inimitable skill and 
wit. The Fables are free fiom the impropriety of 
the Contes* Lafontaine was a great and brilliant 
writer, but not a great poet. The best edition 
is by Regnier (11 vols. 1888-92). See Sainte* 
Beuve’s Portraite. vol. i. ; Girardin, Ixifontaine et 
lee Fabulists* (2a ed. 1876); Taine’s Lafontaine 
et see Fubles; works by Lucas Collins (1882), 
Grouchy (1898, Lafenestre (1895), Faguet (1900), 
*ud F. Hamel (1913). [Lo-/(ro*.fen.] 


L&garde, Paul Anton db (1827-91), a Semitie 
scholar, till 1 854 called Bbtticher. Born at Berlin, 
he was a professor at Gdttingen from 1869. 

LagerlSf, Selma, born Nov. 20, 1858, in V&rm- 
land, became a governess, and sprang to fame 
with Gbsta Berlxng's Saga (1891). Her fairy tales 
and romances earned her a Nobel prize (1909), aud 
a seat in the Swedish Academy. 

Lagrange, Joseph Louis, Comte, algebraist, 
was born of French ancestry at Turin in 1786. In 
1766 Fiedeiick the Great appointed him direc- 
tor of the Berlin Academy, he having gained a 
European reputation by Ins completion of the 
Calculus of Vaiiations, iu\ estigations of sound, 
harmonics, &c. While in Prussia (1766-87), La- 
giange read before the Borlin Academy about 
sixty dissertations on the application of the 
higher analysis to mechanics and dynamics ; one 
of these was his principal work, the Micanitfue 
Analxjtique (1788), its central theory the principle 
of virtual velocities, which he had established in 
1764. In Paris he was wolcomed by the court 
aud lodged in the Louvre with a pension of 6000 
francs. After the Revolution he was appointed 
professor in the Normal and Polytechnic Schools 
and a member of the Bureau des Longitudes; 
Napoleon made him a member of the senate ana 
a Count, and gave him the Grand Cross of the 
Legion of Honour. Other important works are 
Theorie des Fonctions, Lemons stir le Calcul des 
Fonctions, and involution dcs Aquations Numir - 
iques. Lagiange died at Paris, 10th April 1813, 
and was buried in the Pantheon. His works 
have been edited by Serrct and Darboux (14 vols. 
1866-92). [La-gron»zh\] 

Laguerre, Louis(16G3-1721),allegorlcal painter, 
born in Pans, in 1083 came to London. 

Labarpe, Fr£di£ric C£sar (1754-1838), presi- 
dent of the Helvetic Republic in 1798-1800, lived 
a good deal in Russia as tutor and as guest of 
Alexander I. He was born at Rolle m Vaud, 
and died at Lausanne. 

La Harpe, Jean Franqois de (1789-1803), bom 
at Pans, in 1763 produced a successful tragedy, 
Warwick. His liest-known works are, however, 
his critical lectures, Lycee , ou Ccrurs de Littirature 
(1799-1805). His Cort'espondance Littirairc (1801) 
by the bitterness of its criticisms rekindled fierce 
controversies. He supported the Revolution at 
first, but after five months’ imprisonment (1794) 
became a firm supporter of church and crown. 

Laidlaw, William, the friend aud amanuensis 
of Sir Walter Scott, was born at Blackhouse in 
Selkirkshire, 19th November 1780. After farming 
with little success at Traquair and Liberton, he 
settled in 1817 as a kind of factor on the Abbots- 
ford estate, and was Scott’s trusted counsellor 
in all his schemes of improvement. Here, with 
the exception of but three years after the disaster 
in Scott’s affairs, he lived till Scott’s death in 1882. 
The simple pathos of his ballad, 4 Lucy’s Flittln V 
would alone have preserved his name from obli- 
vion. Afterwards factor successively on two 
Ross-shire estates, he died at his brother’s form 
at Coutiu in that county, 18th May 1845. 

Laing, Alexander Gordon (1798-1820), bom 
at Edinburgh, served seven years as an officer in 
the West Indies, and, sent to explore the Niger’s 
source, was murdered after leaving Timbuctoo. 

Lalng, David (1798-1878), antiquary, the son 
of an Edinburgh bookseller, for thirty years 
followed his father’s trade, and from 1837 till 
his death was librarian of the Signet Library. 
He was honorary secretary of the Bannatyne 
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Club, ami edited many of its issues ; while his 
contributions to the Transactions of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland were innumerable. 
An LL.D. of Edinburgh, he left behind him a 
private library of unusual value, and bequeathed 
many rare MSS. to Edinburgh University. His 
more important works were his editions of 
Baillie’s Letters and Journals (1841-42), of John 
Knox (1846-64), Sir David Lyndsay, Dunbar, and 
Henryson. See Life by Q. Goudie (1918). 

Lalng, John. See Halkett, Samuel. 

Laing, Malcolm (1762-1818), historian, was 
born in Orkney, educated at Kirkwall and Edin- 
burgh University, and called to the bar in 1785, 
but never became a successful advocate. He 
wrote in 1798 the last volume of Henry’s History 
of Great Britain , and in 1802 published his own 
History of Scotland , 1603-1707. He insisted that 

? ueen Mary was privy to Darnley’s inuider. His 
oemso/Ossian is an onslaught on Maepherson. — 
His brother, Samuel (1780-1808), travelled and 
wrote on Norway, Sweden, Russia, Franco, &c. 


Laird, John (1805-74), a Birkenhead ship- 
builder and M.P., born at Greenock, one of 
the earliest constructors of iron vessels.— His 
brother, Maoqreoor (1808 - 61), also born at 
Greenock, shared Lander’s last expedition. 

Lairesse, GArard de (1640 - 1711), Dutch 
painter and etcher, the author, after he became 
blind in 1690, of Art of Painting (trans. 1738). 

Lais, the name of two Corinthian courtesans, 
famous for their beauty. The elder flourished 
during the Peloponnesian war; the younger, 
bom In Sicily, came as a child to Corinth, and 
sat as a model to Apelles. 

Lake, Gerard, Viscount (1744-1808), general, 
served In Germany 1760-2, America 1781, and 
the Low Countries 1793-94, his most biilllant 
exploit the capture of some forts near Lille. In 
1798 he routed the rebels at Vinegar Hill, and 
received the surrender of the French under 
Humbert near Cloone ; in N.W. India (1801-7), 
against Smdia and Holkar, he won several 
battles- Laswari, Farakhabad, &c., and took 
Aligarh, Delhi, and Agra, for his splendid services 
being created Baron Lake in 1804, and Viscount 
in 1807. See Memoir by Peaice (1908). 

Lalande, Joseph JArome Le-Franqais de 
(1782-1807), French astronomer, born at Bourg- 
en-Bresse was sent to Berlin in 1751 to determine 
the moons parallax. He became on his return 
an astronomer-royal, and from 1762 professor of 
Astronomy in the College de France, from 1795 
Director of the Paris Observatory. His chief 
work is Traiti d’ Astronomic (1764 ; 8d ed. 1792). 

Lally-Tollendal, Thomas Arthur, Comte de 
Lally and Baron dk Tollendal, French 

f eneral, bom at Romans in DauphinA, January 
702. His father, Sir Gerard O’Lally, was an Irish 
Jacobite refugee in the French service. Lally 
distinguished himself in Flanders, accompanied 
Prince Charles Edward to Scotland in 1745, and 
iu 1756 became commander-in-chief in the French 
East Indies. He commenced vigorous hostilities 
against the British, and besieged Madras; but 
being defeated, retreated to Pondicherry, which 
was attacked in March 1760 by a superior British 
force. Lally capitulated in January 1761, and 
was conveyed to England. Accused of cowar- 
dice, he returned to France, and was thrown 
into the Bastille. The parliament of Paris at 
last condemned him, ana he was executed 7th 
May 1766. But his son, supported by Voltaire, 
procured a royal decree in 1778, declaring the 


condemnation unjust, and restoring all the for- 
feited honours. See Malleson’s French in India 
(new ed. 1898).— That son, Trophime GArard, 
Marquis de Lally-Tollendal (1751-1830), was 
one of those nobles who acted in the States 
General in 1789 with the Third Estate, but soon 
allied himself with the court. He advocated a 
constitution with two chambers, and sought to 
protect the king, but had to flee to England. 
Louis XVIII. made him a peer. He wrote 
Defence of the French Emigrants (1794), and Life 
of Wentworth , Earl of Strafford (2d ed. 1814). 

Lalo, Edouard (1823-92), composer, born at 
Lille, produced Le Roi D’Ys (opera, 1888), Ac. 

Lamarck, Jean Baptiste Antoine Pierre 
Monet de (1744-1829), naturalist and pre- 
Darwinian evolutionist, was born at Bazentin, 
and at seventeen joined the French army in 
Germany. Stationed as an officer at Toulon and 
Monaco, he became interested in the Mediter- 
ranean flora; and resigning after an injury, he 
held a post in a Pans bank, and meanwhile 
worked at botany. In 1773 he published a 
Flore Fran^aise. In 1774 he became a member 
of the French Academy and keeper of the royal 
garden (afterwards the nucleus of Jardin des 
Plantes), and here he lectured for twenty-five 
vears on Invertebrate Zoology. About 1801 he 
had begun to think about the relations and 
origin of species, expressing his conclusions m 
Ins famous Philosophic Zoologiqtie (1809). His 
Histoire des Amman x sans Vcrtebres appeared in 
1815-22. Hard work and illness enfeebled his 
sight and left hnn blind and poor. Lamarck broke 
with the old notion of species, expressly denied 
the unchangeableness of species, sought to ex- 
plain their transfoi mation and the evolution 
of the animal world, and prepared the way 
for the now accepted theory of descent. See 
Cuvier’s itloge of him (1882); C. Claus, Lamarck 
als Bcgrunder der Descto.Jcnztheorie (1888) ; Duval 
m Bull. Soc. Anthropol. tome xii. (1889); Haeckel, 
Darwin , Goethe , und Lamarck (1882) ; B. Perrier, 
T/marck et le Tranformisme (1898) ; and Packard, 
Lamarck the Founder of Evolution (1902). 

La Mar'mora, Alfonso Ferrero, Marquis dk 
(1804-76), born at Turin, distinguished himself 
in the national war of 1848, and in 1849 was ap- 
pointed Minister of War. He commanded the 
Sardinian troops in the Crimea (1865), took part 
in the war of 1859, was commander-in -chief iu 
1861, and in 1864 prime-minister. In the cam- 
paign against Austria in 1866 he lost the battle of 
Custozza. Latterly he wrs intrusted with several 
diplomatic missions ; he preferred the French to 
the Prussian alliance ; and his publication (1878) 
of the secret negotiations between Prussia and 
Italy incurred the censure of Bismarck. See 
monograph by Massari (1880). 

Lamarque, Maximilikn, Comte (1770-1882), 
Napoleonic general, born at St Sever, Landes. 

Lam'artine, Alphonse Marie Louis de, states- 
man, poet, and historian, bom at M&con, 21st 
October 1790, was brought up on ultra-royalist 
principles, spent much of his youth in Italy, and 
on the fall of Napoleon entered the Garde Royale. 
His first volume of poems, the Meditations, were 
published in 1820. He was successively Secre- 
tary of Legation at Naples and chargi d’affaires 
at Florence. In 1829 he declined the post of 
Foreign Secretary in the Polignac ministry, and 
by another series of poems, Harmonies Pokiqnes 
et Religieuses, achieved his unanimous election to 
the Academy. Lamartine, still a royaBst, dis- 
approved of the Revolution of 1880. A tour tQ 
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the Bast produced his Souvenirs d'Orient. Re- 
called to France in 1838, he became deputy for 
M&con. Between 1834 and 1848 he published his 
poems, Jocelyn and La Chute d'un Ange, and the 
celebrated Histoire des Qirondins . The Orleanist 
rtgime waa repugnant to him ; and he became a 
member of the Provisional Government (1848), 
and, as Minister of Foreign Atlairs, the ruling 
spirit. After two risings of the extreme party of 
Louis Blanc and Ledru Rollin, the executive 
committee resigned, and conferred the command 
of the forces on Cavaignac. After a terrible 
conflict the insurrection was suppressed. When 
Napoleon came to power Lamartine devoted 
himself to literature, publishing Confidences , 
Raphael (a kind of autobiography), Genevihve, the 
Tallleur de Pierres de St-Point (a prose tale), 
and Histoire de la Restauration. He wrote on 
Joan of Arc, Cromwell, Madame de S6vigu6, &c., 
and issued monthly Entretiens Familiers He 
died at Passy, Feb. 28, 1869 See monographs by 
Lady M. Dorn vile (1888), Reyssi6(1892), Rod (1892), 
Deschanel (1893), Quentin - Bauchart (1903-7), 
Doumic (1912), Lanson (1915), Barthou (1916); 
and Legouis’ edition of Jocelyn (Clar. Press, 1906). 

Lamb, Lady Caroline. See Melbourne. 

Lamb, Charles, was born 10th February 1775, 
in the Temple, London, where his father was clerk 
and confidential servant to Samuel Salt, a wealthy 
bencher. At Christ’s Hospital 1782-89, he soon 
afterwards ootained a situation in the South Sea 
House, but in 1792 procured promotion to the 
India House, where he remained for more than 
thirty years. In 1792 also died Samuel Salt ; and 
with a legacy from him, Charles’s salary, and 
whatever his elder sister Mary (1764-1847) could 
earn by needlework, the family retiied to humble 
lodgings. In 1796 the terrible disaster occurred 
which was destined to mould the future life of 
Charles Lamb. There was a strain of insanity in 
the children, inherited from the mother. The 
father was growing old and childish ; the mother 
was an invalid, and the stress and anxiety of the 
many duties devolving on Mary Lamb began to 
tell upon her reason. In an attack of mania 
she stabbed her mother. Mary would have been 
transferred to a public asylum ; but the brother’s 
guardianship was accepted by the authorities. 
To this trust Charles Lamb from that moment 
devoted his life. Mary remained subject to 
attacks of temporary aberration, and at such 
seasons she was removed to some suitable asy- 
lum. In the meantime Charles had fallen in 
love, but renounced all hope of marriage when 
the duty of tending his sister appeared to 
him paramount. Lamb’s earliest poems (1795), 
first printed with Coleridge’s in 1796-97, wero 
prompted by this deep attachment. In 1798 
Lamb and Charles Lloyd made a venture in a 
slight volume of their own (Blank Verse); and 
here for the first time Lamb’s individuality made 
itself felt in the * Old Familiar Faces.’ In i797 he 
also published his little prose romance, The Tale 
of Rosamund Cray and Old Blind Margaret; and 
in 1801 John Woodvil—the fruit of that study of 
the dramatic poetry of the Elizabethan period, 
in whose revival he was to bear so large a part. 
Meantime, Lamb and his sister were wandering 
from lodging to lodging, and after 1801 they 
removed to Lamb's old familiar neighbourhood, 
where they continued for sixteen years. Charles’s 
experiments in literature had as yet brought him 
neither money nor reputation ; and the gradual 
accession of new friends had the drawback of 
bringing him free to face with social temptations 


which he could not resist. In Lamb's anxiety to 
raise a few pounds, he wrote a farce, Mr H., pro- 
duced at Drury Lane in December 1806, aud 
famous only for its failure. For William God- 
win's ‘Juvenile Library,’ Charles and Mary wrote 
in 1807 their Tales from Shakespeare— M&ry Lamb 
taking the comedies, Charles the tragedies. This 
was limb’s first success. The brother and sister 
next composed jointly Mrs Leicester's School (1807) 
and Poetry for Children (1809). Charles also made 
a prose version of the Adventures of Ulysses; and a 
volume of selections from the Elizabethan drama- 
tists exhibited him as one of the most subtle 
and original of poetical critics. Three years later 
his unsigned articles in Leigh Hunt’s Reflector on 
Hogarth and the tragedies of Shakespeare proved 
him a prose writer of new and unique quality. 
In 1818 Lamb collected his scattered verse and 
prose in two volumes, as the Works of Charles 
Lamb, and this paved the way for his being in- 
vited to join the staff of the new Ijondon Magazine. 
His first essay, in August 1820, 1 Recollections of 
the old South Sea House,’ waa signed Elia , the 
name of a foreigner who had been a fellow-clerk. 
The Jxist Essays of Elm were collected in 1883. Iu 
1825 Lamb, who had been failing in health, re- 
signed his post in the India House, with a pension 
oi £441. The brother and sister were now free 
to wander ; finally they removed to Edmonton. 
The absence of settled occupation had not brought 
Lamb the comfort he had looked for : the separa- 
tion from lus friends and the now almost con- 
tinuous mental alienation of his sister left him 
companionless, and with the death of Coleridge in 
1834 the chief attractions of his life were gone. 
In December of that year, while taking his usual 
walk, he fell, slightly injuring his face. Ery- 
sipelas ensued, and he died on the 29th. He 
was buried in Edmonton churchyard. His sister 
survived him nearly thirteen years, and was 
buried by his side. Iamb’s place in literature 
is unique and unchallengeable. As a personality 
he is more intimately known to us than any 
other figuro in literature, unless it be Samuel 
Johnson He is familiar to us through his works, 
which are composed in the form of personal con- 
fidences ; through his many friends who have 
made known his every mood and trait; and 
through his letters, the most fascinating corre- 
spondence in our language. The profound and 
imaginative character of his criticism, and with 
it the reckless humour of the Bohemian and the 
farceur; lus loyalty and generosity to his friends ; 
the wild fun of Trinculo and Stepliano, alternat- 
ing with the tenderness of Miranda and Ferdi- 
nand, or the profound philosophic musings of 
Prospero— it is this wondrous blending of oppo- 
sites that has made Lamb the most deaily loved 
of English mei^of letters. The chief authorities 
for Lamb are his own writings, aud the Life and 
Letters (1837) and Final Memorials (1848) by 
Talfourd. Enlarged editions of these works are 
by Percy Fitzgerald (1875) and W. C. Hazlitt 
(1886). See monographs by B. W. Procter (1866), 
Ainger (1882), Derocquigny (Paris, 1904) Life of 
Mary Lamb by Mrs Gilchrist (1888); The Lambs 
by Hazlitt (1897): the editions of Lamb by 
Ainger (1888-88X W. Macdonald (12 vols. 1902-8), 
and E. V. Lucas (in 7 vols., together with the 
Life in 2 vols., 1902-5 ; revised 1921). 

Lamb, William. See Melbourne. 

Lamb&Ue, Marie Th£r)e8e Louise of Savoy- 
Carionan, frincrssr de, bom at Turin, 8th 
September 1749, daughter of the Prince of Carig- 
nan, and In 1767 married Louis of Bourbon, 
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Prince de Lambalie, but next year wa« left a 
widow. Beautiful and charming, she was made 
by Marie Antoinette superintendent of the house- 
hold (1774k and her own intimate companion. 
She proved her devotion by returning to France 
(whence she had escaped to England, 1791) after 
the unsuccessful flight from Versailles, by snaring 
the queen’s imprisonment in the Temple, and by 
refusing to take the oath expressing detestation 
of the king, queen, and monarchy (8d September 
1792). As she stepped out of the court-room 
she was cut to the ground ; lier head was paraded 
on a pike In front of the queen’s windows ; and 
her heart was cooked and eaten. See Lives by 
Lescure (1865), Dertin (2d ed. 1894), Sir Francis 
Montefiore (1896), and Miss B. C. Hardy (1908). 

Lambe, John, an astrologer, patronised by 
Buckingham, and mobbed to death m 1628. 

Lambert, Daniel (1770-1809), a fat man, 
weighing 739 lbs. (62| stone). He was born at 
Leicester, and died at Stamford. 

Lambert, Johann Heinrich (1728-77), mathe- 
matician, was born at MUlhausen in Alsace, and 
died in Berlin, from 1764 a member of the Academy 
of Sciences. He first showed how scientifically to 
measure the Intensity of light, in his Photometria 
(1760). A work of his on analytical logic (1764) 
was greatly valued by Kant Among his other 
works are Kosmologlsche Briefe (1761) and Anlage 
ssur Aixhitekton ik (177 1). See Life by Huber(lS29) 
and Baensch’s monograph on his philosophy (1902). 

Lambert, John (1619-83), born at Calton near 
Settle, Yorkshire, studied at the Inns of Court, 
but on the outbreak of the Great Rebellion 
became a captain under Fairfax, and at Mar- 
ston Moor led Fairfax’s cavalry. Commissary- 
general of the army in the north (1645), and 
major-general of the northern counties (1647), he 
helped Cromwell to crush Hamilton at Preston, 
and captured Pontefract Castle in March 1649. 
In 1650 he went with Cromwell to Scotland as 
major-general, led the van at Dunbar, won 
the victory of In verkei thing, followed Charles 
to Worcester, and at the battle commanded 
the troops on the eastern bank of the Severn. 
He helped to hiatal Oliver as protector, but 
opposed the proposition to declare him king, 
and became completely estranged from him. lie 
headed the cabal which overthrew Richard Crom- 
well ; was now looked upon as the leader of the 
Fifth Monarchy or extreme republican party; 
suppressed the royalist insurrection in Cheshire, 
August 1659 ; and virtually governed the country 
with his officers as the ‘Committee of safety.’ 
Monk’s counter-plot frustrated his designs, and 
his soldiers melted away. He was sent to the 
Tower, tried in 1662, and banished to Guernsey. 

Lambton, John George. Bee Durham. 

Lamennais, F£i.i<3&£-Robert de, was bom at 
St Malo. 16th June 1782, the son of a merchant 
and shipowner. After his eldest brother Jean 
was ordained a priest, the two retired in 1805 to 
the solitude of their joint estate of La Chesnaie 
near Dinan, and there the real education of 
Lamennais began. In 1807 he translated the 
Guide Spiritud of Louis de Blois : Napoleon’s 
polico suppressed his Reflexions sur VEtat de 
VEglUe(lfi08X He received the tonsure in March 
1809. He taught mathematics in his brother’s 
seminary, shared his quarrel with the new uni- 
versity, and wrote with him the ultramontane 
Tnidition de I’Eglise su r V Institution dee fiviquee 
(1814). In 1815, during the Hundred Days, he 
took refuge in London. In November he i-e* 
turned to Paris, and was ordained priest at 


Vannes In 1816 he wrote the first volume of 
his famous Essai sur V Indifference en matiere de 
Religion (1818-24), a magnificent, if paradoxical, 
denunciation of private judgment and toleration, 
since the unity of society depends ultimately on 
the unity of truth. In 1824 Lamennais received 
a flattering reception at Rome; but already 
notions of popular liberty appear in the Progrts 
de la Revolution (1829). The Revolution of July 
(1880) quickened his pulse, and in the V Avenir 
founded in September, with Lacordaire, Monta 
lembert, and Gerbet, ideas strange to Ultra, 
montanism were eagerly advocated. Jesuits and 
bishops took fright, and the journal was sus- 
pended in 1881. Lamennais and his friends set 
out for Rome to lay bare their hearts to the Holy 
Father, and he tells the disastrous story in Les 
Affaires de Home (1886). A severe condemnation 
reached them at Munich (1882) on their way 
home. Lamennais signed obedience, but the 
iron had entered his soul, and he retired to 
I a Cliesnaie. The Paroles d'un Croyant (1884), a 
glowing poem rather than a treatise, expressed 
in rhythmical prose, brought about the complete 
rupture of the apostle with his old associates. 
His further books, Ia Livre du Peuple , Une Voix 
de Prison, Du Passt et de V Avenir du Peuple , were 
but weaker echoes of his masterpiece For one 
he got a year’s imprisonment in Sainte P61agie. 
In the Revolution of 1848 he started paper after 
paper and poured forth a succession of pamphlets 
in spite of broken friendships, ill-health, and 
po\ erty ; and his piety survived the shipwreck of 
his faith. He sat in the Constituent Assembly 
till the roup d’itat. At his death, February 27, 
1854, he refused to make his peace with the 
church, and was buried, by his own desire, 
without religious rites, among the poor at P&re- 
la-Chaise. Besides his Correepondance (8 vols. 
185S-86), five posthumous volumes (1855-58) and 
his (Euvrcs Inedites (1866), Lamennais's works 
include the remarkable iequisse d’une Phtlosophu 
(1840-46). See works by Blaize(1858), Janet(1890), 
Roussel (2 vols. 1892), Spuller (1892), Mercier 
(1894), Hon. W. Gibson (1896), Marshal (1907-13), 
Boutard (1905-8), Duine (1922). [La-men-natf .] 

Lame t trie, Jui.ien Offray de (1709-51), philos- 
opher, bom at St Malo, became a French army 
surgeon in 1742 ; but the publication m 1745 pf a 
materialistic work, Vlixstoire Naturelle de VAv if, 
roused such odium that he sought refuge in 
Leyden (1746). He published V llomme Madiine 
(1748), and escaped arrest by accepting an invi- 
tation from Frederick the Great. In Berlin he 
continued his materialistic studies in L'Homnu 
Plante (1748), L'Art de Jouir 0751), La Volupti , 
&c. He also wrote satirical books against doctors* 
See a memoir by Frederick prefixed to liis works 
(1774), and monographs by Quepat (1878), Du 
Bois-Reyinond (1875), and Poritzky (1900). 

L&mont. J oh ann von (1805-79), bom at Braemar, 
Aberdeenshire, was sent in 1817 to the Scottish 
seminary at Ratisbon, and became in 1835 director 
of the Observatory at Bogenhausen, in 1852 pro- 
fessor of Astronomy at Munich. 

LamorioUre, Christophs L£on Juchaui.t de 
(1806-65), general, bom at Nantes, entered the 
army in 1826, and served in Algeria 1888-47. 
Through his energy chiefly the war was brought 
to an end by the capture of Abd- el -Rader in 
1847. In June 1848 he carried the Paris barricades 
and quelled the Socialists. He was war-minister 
under Cavaignac, but was banished at the cotip 
d'etat of 1851. He went to Borne in I860, com- 
manded the papal troops, but, defeated by Claldinl 
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(l8fch September), capitulated at Ancona. He 
died near Amiens. See Lives by Keller (new ed. 
1891) and Rastoul (1894). [La-mor-is-yehr'.) 

Lamothe, Jeanne de Valois, Comtesse de 
(1756-91Xan adventuress who duped the Cardinal 
de Bohan over the Diamond Necklace, and was 
branded and imprisoned (1786), but escaped (1787) 
to London, where she was killed by falling drunk 
from a three-story window. See her autobiog- 
raphy (1798X Carlyle’s essay on the Diamond 
Necklace (1837X and books thereon by Vizetelly 
(new ed. 1880) and Ange (Par. 1889). [La-mot).] 
La Motto, Antoine Houdar de (1672-1781), 
poet and playwright, was born and died in Paris. 
La Motto FouquA See FouquA 
Lancaster, Charles William (1820-78), a 
London gun-maker, an improver of rifled arms. 

Lancaster, Sir James, was a soldier and mer- 
chant in Portugal, visited the East Indies in 
1591-94, and in 1595 captured Pernambuco. In 
1000-8 he commanded the first fleet of the East 
India Company that visited the East Indies, and 
on his return was knighted. He promoted the 
voyages of Hudson, Baffin, &c., in search of the 
North-west Passage. He died in May 1618. See 
Markham’s Voyages of Sir James Lancaster (1877X 
Lancaster, Joseph (1778-1838), educationist, 
opened a school in London in 1798. He organised 
a corps of elder boys or monitors, to take charge 
of the rest and instruct them under his super- 
vision. The system quickly found favour, and 
was taken up by the Nonconformists, while 
Andrew Bell and his rival system were supported 
by the Church of England. The Lancasterian 
schools were undenominational, and the Bible 
formed a large part of the teaching. The Royal 
Lancasterian Society, afterwards known as the 
British and Foreign School Society, was formed 
in 1808. Lancaster’s enthusiasm was little con- 
trolled by prudence; he was thriftless and un- 
methodical. He quitted the Society in anger, 
emigrated in 1818 to the United States, and died 
poor at New York. See Life by Corston (1840). 

Lanoa, Georoe (1802 - 64), born at Little 
Easton near Dunmow, studied seven years under 
Haydon, but discovered that his strength lay in 

S aiuting fruit, game, and similar subjects He 
ied at Sunnyside near Birkenhead. 

Lanoret, Nicolas (1690-1748), a Watteauesque 
painter, was born and died in Paris. [Lon*-1crny.] 
Landells, Ebknezbr(1808-60), a wood-engraver, 
the originator in 1841 of Punch , was born at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, worked under Bewick, and 
in 1829 settled in London. — His eldest son, 
Robert Thomas (1883-77), was a war artist for 
the Illustrated London Newt* 

Lander, Richard, traveller, bom at Truro, 8th 
February 1805, in 1825 accompanied Clapperton 
as his servant to Sokoto. There Clapperton died, 
and Lander published an account of the expedi- 
tion. The British government sent him ana his 
brother John (1807-39) to make further researches 
along the lower Niger ; and in 1830 they proved 
that the Niger fells by many mouths into the 
Bight of Benin, as described in their JoumoX 
(1832), Daring a third expedition, Richard Lander 
was wounded by Niger natives, and died at Fer- 
nsndoPo In February 1834. See Laird and Old- 
field’s Narrative of this journey (1887). 

LakldetlSlaXlfi, HliNRiCH( ( Hieronymus Lorm*) 
a deaf and blind poet and prose- writer, born at 
Nikolsbnrg in Moravia in 1821, and died in 1902. 
Laadoa t Letitia Elizabeth (L E. L.) f born in 


Chelsea, August 14, 1802, published poems and 
three novels in 1824-88, besides contributing to 
‘Annuals,’ the New Monthly Magazine , and the 
Litemry Gazette. In 1888 she married Mr Maclean, 
governor of Cape Coast Castle ; but, on 15tli 
October, two months after her arrival, she died 
from an over-dose of prussic acid, taken for 
spasms. See Life by Blanchard (1841)* 

Landor, Walter Savage, was bom at War- 
wick, 80th Jan. 1775, the son of an ex-doctor. At 
ten he was sent to Rugby, but was removed 
lor insubordination; and from Trinity College, 
Oxford, which he entered in 1793, he was rusti- 
cated next year. Soon after publishing Poems 
in 1795, he quarrelled with his father, but was 
reconciled, and retired to South Wales on an 
allowance of £150 a-year. Geblr (1798), a poem 
showing the influence of Milton and Pindar, was 
the occasion of his lifelong friendship with 
Southey ; but it was a failure. On his father’s 
death m 1805 Landor settled in Bath, and lived 
beyond Ins now considerable income. In 1808, 
with a band of volunteers raised at his own 
expense, he went to Spain to free it from Bona- 
parte. Next year lie purchased Llantliony Abbey, 
but soon quarrelled with neighbours and tenantry 
alike, and had ruin staring him in the face In 
1811 lie married Miss Julia Thnillior, but the 
union proved an ill-assorted one, and in 1814 he 
left her in Jersey and crossed to France. Rejoined 
by his wife at Tours, he went in 1816 to Italy, 
wheiehe remained nt Como, Pisa, and Florence 
till 1835, with the exception of a short visit 
to England. Count Julian, lacking in all the 
qualities ofa successful tragedy, had appeared in 
1812; and to thispenod belongs his best-known 
work, Imaginary Conversations (l. and n. 1824- 
1829) A second quarrel with his wife in 1835 led 
to his return to Bath tiiri85S. During these years 
he wrote the Examination of Shakespeare (1834), 
Pericles and Aspasia (1836), Pentameron (1837), 
Hellenics (1847), and Poemata et Inscriptions 
(1847). In 1858 an unhappy scandal (see his Dry 
Sticks Fagoted), which involved him in an action 
for libel, again drove him to Italy ; and at 
Florence he lived till his death, 17tli Sept. 1864. 
His imposing personal appearance, his imperious 
will, and his massivo intelligence made Landor 
one of the most original figures. By a narrow 
circle of admirers he is ranked with the great 
names of English literature. But most readers, 
while admitting that there are admirable passages 
in all his work, find its form essentially artificial. 
See Forster, Life and Works (2 vols. 1869 ; new 
cd. 1895); Sidney Colvin, landor (1881); Mrs 
Lynn Linton in Fraser’s, July 1870; Evans’s 
Landor, a Critical Study (1892) ; and S. Wheeler’s 
Letters of landor (1897-99). — His grandson, A. 
Henry Savage Landor (c. 1873-1924), born in 
Florence, and educated there and in Paris, 
travelled much in Japan, China, Korea, Australia, 
and Tibet, where he suffered severe torture. He 
wrote Alone with the llaii'y Ainu (1893), In the 
Forbidden land (1898), &c. 

Landsborough, David, D.D. (1779-1854), born 
at Dairy, Kirkcudbrightshire, in 1811 became 
minister of Stevenston, after the Disruption 
(1843) Free Church minister of Saltcoats. A 
zealous naturalist, he published a well-known 
work on Arran (new ed. with memoir, 187&X — 
His son, William, born at Stevenston. in 1862 
crossed Australia from the Gulf of Carpentaria to 
Melbourne. He died at Brisbane in May 1880. 

Landseer, Sir Edwin Henry, animal painter, 
son of the engraver. John Landseer A.E.R.A. 
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(1769-1862), was born iu London, 7fch March 1802. 
He was carefully trained by his father to sketch 
auimals from life, and began exhibiting at the 
Royal Academy when only thirteen ; but his 
first noteworthy work was ‘Fighting Dogs getting 
Wind ’ (1818). Down to about 1828 he was con- 
tent to reproduce the natural expression and 
character of animals ; after that date his animal 
pieces are generally made subservient to some 
sentiment or idea, without, however, losing their 
correctness and force of draughtsmanship. Dogs 
and deer were his favourite and best subjects ; the 
scene of several fine pictures is laid in the High- 
lands of Scotland, which he first visited in 1824. 
In 1826 he was elected an A.R.A., in 1830 an 
R.A., and in 1860 was knighted. His 1 Monarch of 
the Glen.' which in 1892 fetched 0900 guineas, 
was exhibited in 1851 ; the bronze lions at the 
foot of Nelson’s Monument in Trafalgar Square 
were modelled by him (1859-00). Landueei was 
elected P.R.A. in 1800, but declined the honour. 
The last dozen years of Ins life were clouded by 
much mental guttering; he died October 1, 1873, 
and was buried in St Paul’s. Most of Landseer’s 
pictures are well known from the excellent en- 
gravings of them by his elder brother Thomas 
(1790-1880). Another brother, Charles (1790- 
1879), was a historical painter. See works by 
Stephens (1880), Loftie (1891), Manson (1902). 

Lane, Edward William (1801-76), Arabic 
scholar, bom at Hereford, the son of a preben- 
dary, began life as an engraver ; but the need 
of a warmer climate took him to Egypt, and 
with Egypt the whole of his subsequent work 
was connected. The result of his first (1825-28) 
and second (1833-85) visits was his Manners ami 
Customs of the Modem Egyptians (1830 ; 5th ed. 
1871), still the standard authority. This was 
followed by the annotated translation of the 
Thousand and One Nights (1838-40), which was the 
first accurate rendering, and by Selections from 
the Koran (1843). Lane’s third visit to Egypt 
(1842-49) was devoted to laborious preparation for 
the great work of his life, the Arabic Lexicon (5 
vols 1863-74), completed (1876-90) by bis grand- 
nephew, who also wrote his Life (1877).— That 

r nd-nephew, Stanley Lane-Poolk, was bom 
London, 18th Dec. 1854, and graduated from 
Corpus, Oxford, in 1878. He has written much 
on Oriental numismatics, Egypt, Ac. In 1898- 
1904 he was Arabic professorat Dublin.— Edward’s 
brother, Richard James Lane (1800-72), bom at 
Berkeley Castle, in 1827 was elected an A.E.R.A. 
Abandoning engraving for lithography, he made 
portraits of most of the royal family, and was 
lithographer to the Queen. His best lithographs 
(which number 1046) include Lawrence’s cycle of 
George IV., Gainsborough's sketches, and many 
works of Leslie, Landseer, and G. Richmond. He 
was also no mean sculptor. 

Lanfrano, Archbishop of Canterbury, was born 
at Pavia about 1005, and educated for the law. 
About 1089 he founded a school at Avranclies, 
in 1041 became a Benedictine at Bee, and in 1040 
was chosen prior. He contended against Beren- 
garius in the controversy as to the real presence. 
He at first condemned the marriage of William of 
Normandy with his cousin, but in 1059 went to 
Rome to procure the papal dispensation; and 
in 1062 William made him prior of St Stephen’s 
Abbey at Caen, and in 1070 Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. He died 24th May 1089. His chief writ- 
ings are Commentaries on the Epistles of St 
Paul, a Treatise against Bereug&r, and Sermons. 
See Life by A. J. Macdonald (1926X Hook's Lives 
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of the Archbishops of Canterbury, voL ii., and 
Freeman’s Norman Conquest, vols. ii.-v. 

l^an franco. Giovanni (1581 - 1647), religious 
painter, was bom at Parma, and died in Rome. 

Lanfrey, Pierre (1828-77), historiau and re- 
publican politician, was born at CliamWry, and 
died at Pau. His great work was his (hostile) 
Histoire de Napolion I. (5 vols. 1867-75). 

Lang, Andrew (1844-1912), born at Selkirk, 
was educated at Edinburgh Academy, 8t Andrews 
University, and Balliol College, Oxford. He 
took a classical first-class, and was elected a 
fellow of Merton in 1868. Erelong he became 
one of the busiest and brightest writers in the 
world of Loudon journalism. He took a fore- 
most part in the controversy with Max Mttller 
and Ins school about the interpretation of myth- 
ology and folk-tales. LL.D. of St Andrews (1885), 
in 1888 he was first Gifford lecturer there. Ballads 
and Lyitcs of Old France (1872), Ballades in Blue 
China (1880), Helen of Troy (1882), Rhymes d la 
Mode (1884), Grass of Parnassus (1888), and Ballades 
of Books (1888) aie volumes of graceful verse. 
Custom and, Myth (1884), Myth , Ritual, and Religion 
(1887 ; 2d ed 1899), Modem Mythology (1897), and 
i’he Making of Religion (1898) aie solid contribu- 
tions to the study of the philosophy and religion 
of pninitive man. Other works are The Library 
(1881), Books and Bookmen (1886), Letters to Dead 
Authors (1886), Loaf Leaders (1889), a history of 
St Andrews (1894), a novel, The Monk of Fife { 1895), 
a History of Scotland (3 \ols. 1899-1904), a History 
of English Literature (1912), Magic and Religion 
(1901), many fairy books, and volumes on Homer, 
Joan of Arc. the Bacon-Shakes peare controversy, 
Scott, Lockhart, Mary Stuart, John Knox, Prince 
Charlie, Pickle the Spy, Sir George Mackenzie, 
Tennyson, GowneConspiiacy. Ac. He translated 
Theocritus and Homer {Iliad with W. Leaf and 
E Myets ; Odyssey* th 8. H. Butcher). See 
Gordon’s Andrew Lang (1928). 

Lang, Cosmo Gordon, born at Fyvie, Aber- 
deenshne, in 1864, third son of John Marshall 
Lang (4834-1909), Principal of Aberdeen Univei sity 
(from 1898) and Moderator of Church of Scotland 
(1893). Enteung the English Church iu 1890, he 
rose to be Archbishop of York m 1908, of Canter- 
bury in 1928. 

Lange, Johann Peter (1802-84), theologian, 
born at Sonnborn near Elherfeld, in 1841 became 
professor of Theology at Zurich, in 1854 at Bonn. 
His best-known works are a Life of Jesus Christ 
(1839 ; Eng. trans. by Marcus Dods), and his 
great Bibelwerk (1857 et seq.). 

Langevin. Sir Hector Louis, Q.C. (1826- 
1906), Canadian statesman, born in Quebec, was 
called to the bar in 1860. [Lon ff eh-vanf. 1 
Langham, Simon, bom at Langham in Rut- 
land, became prior and abbot of Westminster 
(1349), treasurer of England (1360), Bishop of Ely 
(1362), chancellor (1368), Archbishop of Canter- 
bury (1866), and a cardinal (1868). He died at 
A\ignon, 22d July 1376. See vol. iv. of Hook’s 
Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury. 

Langhome, John 0735-79), bom at Winton, 
Kirkby Stephen, from 1766 was rector of Blag- 
don, Somorset. He wrote poems and, with hTs 
brother, the Rev. William Lakghorne (1721-72), 
translated Plutarch’s Lives (6 vols. 1770). 

Langland, or Langley, William, the supposed 
name of the author of Piers the Plowman , who was 
born about 1332, probably at Cleobury Mortimer 
in Shropshire; became a clerk, but, haring 
married early, could not take more than minor 
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orders, and earued a poor living by 9inging the 
placebo, dirigs, and ‘seven psalms’ for men's 
souls, and by copying legal documents. He lived 
many years in London, and poverty seems to have 
made him embittered and somewhat churlish in 
disposition. The last trace of him is in his poem 
of Richard the Redeles , from which we learn that 
he was at Bristol in 1399. His famous Vision of 
William concerning Piers the Plowman has great 
defects as a work of art, but the moral earnest- 
ness and energy of the author sometimes glow 
into really noble poetry, particularly in tys 
Invectives against injustice and wrong, the 
idleness and pride of the clergy, and the 
dissolute habits of the mendicant friars. The 
theological discussions are not seldom tedious, 
but are brightened by vivid glimpses of the life 
of the poorer classes. The conception of the 
Plowman grows as the poem proceeds, and from 
a mere honest labourer he passes into Christ 
Himself. The verse is alliterative. The earliet 
editions were superseded by Prof. Skeat’s for the 
Early English Text Society <1867-84; new ed., 
Clar. Press, 1886). See Jusserand, La Pot.si c 
Mystique de William Langland (1893 ; trail s. 1894), 
and the modern prose version of the Vision b\ 
Kate E. Warren (1895). A new theory of multiple 
authorship was advanced by Prof. Manly in the 
Cambridge English Literature, vol. li. (1908). 

Langton, Bennet (1737-1801), a Lincolnshire 
gentleman and militia officer, one of Johnson's 

S reatest friends. See Birkbeck Hill, Dr Johnson, 
is Friends and his Critics (1878). 

Langton, Stephen, was born about 1150 (in 
what part of England is not known), and edu- 
cated at the University of Paris. His friend and 
fellow-student Pope Innocent III. m 1206 gave 
him a post in his household and made hnn a 
cardinal. On the disputed election to the see of 
Canterbury in 1205-7 Langton was recommended 
by the pope, and, having been elected, was con- 
secrated by Innocent himself at Viterbo, June 27, 
1207. His appointment was resisted by King 
John, and Langton was kept out of the see 
until 1213, living mostly at Pontigny. He sided 
warmly with the barons against John, and his 
name is the first of the subscribing witnesses 
of Magna Charta. Although the pope excom- 
municated the barons, Langton refused to pub- 
lish the excommunication, and was suspended 
from his functions in 1215. Reinstated (1218), lie 
died July 9, 1228. See Hook's A rchbishops of Can- 
terbury (1861), and study by J. R. Leeming (1915). 

Langtry, Lillie (Lady de Bathe), nte Lk 
Breton, bom in 1852, daughter of the Dean of 
Jersey, married in 1874 and 1899, and in 1881 
went on the stage. 

Lanlgan, John, D.D. (1758-1828), born at 
Cashel, studied and taught in Italy (1776-96), 
having taken R.C. orders, and then was a libra- 
rian in Dublin. He wrote a Church History of 
Ireland to the 13th century (4 vols. 1822). 

Lankester, Sir Edwin Ray, roologfst, the 
gon of Dr Edwin Lankester (1814-74), scientific 
writer, was born in London, 15th May 1847. 
Educated at St Paul’s School and at Christ 
Church, Oxford, he was fellow and tutor of 
Exeter College, and In 1898-1907 was Director 
of the Natural History Departments in the 
British Museum. Among his numerous writings 
are Comparative Ixmgmtly (1871), Degeneration, 
(1880), Advancement of Science (1890), and Zoolo- 
gical Articles from the Enc. Brit* (1891). 

Lanier, Sidney (1842-81), poet, was bom at 
Macon, Qa., and died at Lynn, N.C., having 
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been a Confederate private in Virginia, an advo- 
cate at Macon, a flute-player at Baltimore, and a 
lecturer on English literature at Johns Hopkins 
University. Twelve volumes by him of verse 
and prose appeared during 1867-84. [Lan-eer'.] 

L&njuinais, Jean DKNis(1758-1827),aGirondist 
statesman, born at Rennes, and made a count by 
Napoleon, a peer by Louis XVIII. See Life by 
his son, prefixed to his CEuvres ComplHes (4 vols. 
1882). [Lonfi-zhwee-nay.] 

Lannes, Jean, Duke of Montebello (1769- 
1809), French marshal, was bom, the son of a 
livery-stable keeper, at Lectouro (Gers), entered 
the army m 1792, and by his conspicuous bravery 
in the Italian campaign fought his way up to be 
general of brigade by 1796. He rendered Napoleon 
important service on the 18th Brumaira On 9th 
June 1800 he won the battle of Montebello, and 
lmd a distinguished shaie atMarengo, Austerlitz, 
.Jena, Eylan, and Fnedland, and took Saragossa. 
In 1809 he commanded the centre at Aspern (22d 
May), where lie was mortally wounded. See 
Life by Thou mas (Par. 1891). [ Lann .] 

Lanadowne, Henry Petty-Fitzmauricr, third 
Marquis of (1780-1863), was the son of the first 
marquis, better known as the Earl of Shelburne 
(q v.). He graduated at Cambridge in 1801, and 
was returned for Caine next year. He led in 
the attack on Lord Melville (1805), and succeeded 
Pitt as member for Cambridge University (1806), 
and also as Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
Grenville administration. In 1809, by the death of 
Ids half-brother, lie became marquis. A cautious 
Liberal, he in 1826 entered the Canning cabinet; 
and in the brief Goderich administration (1827-28) 
presided at the Foreign Office. Under Lord Grey 
(1830) Lansdovvne became President of the Council, 
and helpod to pass the Reform Bill of 1832. He 
held office, with a short interval, till 1841. In 1846, 
under Russell, he resumed his post, taking with 
it the leadership of the Lords. Requested to 
form an administration m 1852, lie pieferred to 
serve without office in the Aberdeen coalition. 
In 1855 lie again declined the premiership. He 
formed a great library and art collection. 

Lansdowne, Henry Charles Keith Petty- 
FitzMaurice, fifth Marquis of (1845-1927), 
succeeded to the marquisate in 1866, fiom 1808 
held minor offices in the Liberal administration, 
and in 1872-74 was Under-secretary for War. 
Under-sect otary for India in 1880, he joined the 
Liberal Unionists. Governor-general of Canada 
(1883-88), of Imlia(18S8-94), War Secretary in 1895- 
1900, m 1900-5 as Foreign Secretary he promoted 
arbitration treaties (with U.8.A.,&c ), the Entente 
Cordiale, and the Japanese alliance. Unionist 
leader in the Lords from 1903, he sat (without 
portfolio) in Asquith’s Coalition cabinet 1915-16. 

Lansing, Robkri (1S04-1928), born at Water- 
town, N.Y., became a barrister 1889, and made 
a name as U.S. counsel in arbitration cases 
(Behring Sea, N. Atlantic coast fisheries, &c.). 

I An authority on international law, he became 
Counsellor for the Department of State m 1914, 
succeeded Bryan as Woodrow Wilson’s Secretary 
of S£ate in June 1915, supported the President 
during the Great War, attended the Peace Con« 
ference in Paris, 1919, and resigned in 1920. 

Lanzi, Luioi (1732-1810), a Jesuit antiquary, 
held Etruscan to be akin with Latin, Oacan, 
Umbrian, and Greek ; his History of Painting in 
Italy (1792-1806) was translated by Roscoe(1828). 
See Life by Cappi (1840). [Lan-tzee.) 

LAo-twe (‘Old Philosopher*) is said to have 
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been the founder of T&oism, which shares the 
allegiance of the Chinese with Confucianism and 
Buddhism. He seems to have been born in 604 
b.c., and was for some time a curator of the 
royal library at Loh in Ho-nan. The date of his 
death is unknown. The treatise called the Tdo 
Teh King is our sole record of his teaching. The 
character TAo properly means ‘path,’ ‘course,’ 
or 1 way and Lao-tsze’s * great way ’ is a meta- 
phorical expression for the way in which things 
came at first into being, and in which the pheno- 
mena of nature go on quietly without stri ving. The 
secret of good government is to let men alone. 
The appeal to arms is hateful. All learning is 
ilOurious. The wisdom of men defeats its own 
ends. Humility, gentleness, and economy are 
the 1 three precious possessions.’ Lfio-tsze even 
exhorts to 'recompensing injury with kindness.’ 
The origin of T&oism as a religion cannot be 
placed earlier than our 1st century. See works 
by Stanislas J ulien (1842), Chalmers (1848), Strauss 
(1870), and PUnckner (1870) ; Douglas, Confucian- 
ism and Taoism (1879) ; Legge, Religions of China 
(1880); Balfour, Taoist Texts ( 1884). 

La P^rouse, Jean Franqois de Galaup, 
Comte de, born at Guo near Albi, 22d August 
1741, distinguished himself in the naval war 
against Britain (1778-83) by destroying the forts 
of the Hudson Bay Company. In 1786, in com- 
mand of an expedition of discovery, he visited 
the north-west coast of America, explored the 
north-eastern coasts of Asia, and sailed through 
La P^rouse Strait between Saghalien and Yezo. 
In 1788 he sailed from Botany Bay; after that 
all trace of him was lost, till in 1826 it was ascer- 
tained that his two ships had been wrecked on a 
ooral-reefoffVamkoro, north of the New Hebrides. 
Part of his Journals had been sent homo and was 

E ublislied as Voyage autonr du Mond-e (1707). See 
life by Marcel (1688). [Pay-rooz.] 

Laplace, Pierre Simon, Marquis de, mathe- 
matician and astronomer, born 28th March 1749, 
was the son of a poor farmer at Beaumont-eu- 
Auge near Trouville. He studied at Caen, and, 
after teaching mathematics, wont to Paris and, 
as professor in the Royal Military School, be- 
came famous for his mastery of the whole range 
of mathematical science and its application to 
practical astronomy. He was chosen an associate 
of the Academy of Sciences in 1773 and member 
in 1785. His great generalisation that our plane- 
tary system is stable bestowed upon astronomy 
the 'Three Laws of Laplace.’ He explained the 
‘secular inequalities ’ in the motions of Jupiter 
and Saturn. He was the first to construct a 
complete theory of the satellites of Jupiter, and 
his investigation of -the tidal theory was one of 
his greatest achievements. He helped to estab- 
lish the Polytechnic and Normal Schools in 
Paris. *and was president of the Bureau des 
Longitudes. Bonaparte made him Minister of 
the Interior, but superseded him in six weeks. 
In 1799 Laplace entered the senate ; in 1803 
he was appointed its chancellor A count 
under the empire, he was created in 1815 a peer, 
In 1817 a marquis, by Louis XVIII. Elected to 
the Academy in 1816, he was next year appointed 
president; and he died 5fch March 1827. He 
published many treatises on lunar and plane- 
tary problems, molecular physics, electricity, and 
magnetism. Mkaniqae CHeste (1799-1825) stands 
alone amongst works on mathematical astronomy. 
The System du Monde (1790 ; 6th ed. 1824), written 
for non-mathematicians, is a clear statement of 
all the leading astronomical facts and theories. 


In a note at the end of the later editions occaie 
the lamous Nebular Hypothesis. In 1784 Laplace 
issued his Thiorie des Pianetes , and in 1812-14-20 
his ThAorie analytique des Probability. The last 
remains a classical work to algebraists. His 
(Euvres computes were issued by the Academy 
(14 vols. 1878-1912). [TM-plasf.] 

Lappenberg, Johann Martin (1794-1865), was 
keeper of the Hamburg archives for forty years. 
His best-known work is his Geschichte von Eng- 
land (1884-87), continued by Pauli (1853-58), and 
trans. into Eng. by Thorpe (1845-67). He also 
completed Sartorius’s history of the Hanse towns, 
wrote oil the history of Heligoland and the Steel- 
yard m London, and edited documents relating 
to Hamburg and Bremen, sundry old chroniclers, 
&c. See Memoir by Meyer (1867). 

Laprade, Victor de (1812-83), poet, was born 
at Moutbnsou and died in Lyons. See Lives by 
Condamin (1886) and L. Roux (1888). 

La Ram6e. See Ouida. 

Lardner, Dionysius, was bom in Dublin, 8d 
Apiil 1793, and, after four years as clerk to his 
father, a solicitor, entered Trinity College, He 
attracted attention by works on algebraic geo- 
metry (1823) and the calculus (1825), but is best 
known as the originator and editor of Lardner’ s 
Cyclopaedia (132 vols. 1830-44). This was followed 
by the historical Cabinet Library (12 vols. 1830- 
32) and Museum of Science and Art (12 vols. 1854- 
66). In 1828 Lardner had been appointed pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in 
University College, London ; but in 1840, married 
man though he was, he ran away with the wife 
of an army officer, went to the United States, 
and made £40,000 by lecturing He lived in Paris 
1845-59, and died at Naples 29th April 1859. 

Lardner, Nathaniki. (1684-1768), English Non- 
con foi mist (ultimatjC’ r Unitarian) divine, was 
born and died at Iiawkhurst in Kent. He 
wrote Credibility of the Gospel History (2 vols. 
1727 and 12 vols. 1733-55) and Jewish and Heathen 
Testimonies (1764-67). See Life by Kippis pre- 
fixed to his works (10 vols. 1788). 

Largilli^re, Nicolas (1656-1746), portrait- 
painter, was born and died m Pans, having lived 
for some years in England. [Ixir-zheel-yehr.] 

La Rochefoucauld, Francois, Due de, bom at 
Paris 15tli September 1613, devoted himself to 
the cause of the queen in opposition to Riche- 
lieu, and became entangled in a series of love- 
adventures and political iutugues, the result 
being that he was forced to live in exile from 
1639 to 1642. About 1645 he formed a liaison with 
Mine de Longueville. He then joined the Fron- 
deurs and was wounded at the siege of Paris. 
In 1652, wounded again, he retired to the country. 
On Mazarin’s death m 1G61 he repaired to the 
court of Louis XIV., and about the same time 
began his liaison with Mine de Sabl6. A surrepti- 
tious edition of his Mtmoires, written in retire- 
ment, was published in 1662; as it gave wide 
offence he disavowed its authorship. His JU- 
flexions, on Sentences et Maximes Morales , appeared 
in 1665. His last years were brightened l>y his 
friendship with Mine de La Fayette, which lasted 
until he died, March 17, 1680. For brevity, 
clearness, and finish of style the Maxim could 
hardly be excelled. Their author was a remorse- 
less analyst of man’s character, tracks out self- 
love in its mast elusive forms and under its 
cunningest disguises, and forgets that self-love is 
not the sole motive by which men are impelled. 
The beet edition of La Rochefoucauld's works it 
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that by D. L. Gilbert and J. Gourdault (1868-84). 
See work in German by Rahstede (Brunsw. 1888) 
and French by Bourdeau (1895). [Rosh'-foo-ko.] 
L&roohel aqueleii Du Verger dr, an old 
noble family named from a place in Poitou.— 
Hcnri, Comte de Larochqjaqueleiu (1772-94), 
after 10th August 1792 headed the insmgent 
royalists in La Vendde He for a time success- 
fully repelled the republican forces, but was 
defeated on 21st December 1798. He raised a 
new body of troops, but was killed at Nouaill6, 
4th March 1794 —His brother, Louis du Vero^r, 
Marquis de Larochejaquelein (1777-1815), emi- 
grated at the Revolution, returned to France 
in 1801, and in 1813 headed the royalists iu La 
Vendee. Louis XVIII. gave him in 1814 the com- 
mand of the army of La Vendee, where, during 
the Hundred Days, he maintained the royalist 
cause, supported by the British. He fell at Pont- 
des-Mathis, 4th June 1815. His wife, Marie- 
Louise Victoire (1772-1857), published valuable 
Mimoires of the war (1815). See hei Life by Mrs 
Maxwell Scott (1911). [Ixi-rosh-zhakflan^.] 
Larousse, Pierre (1817-75), born at Toney in 
Yonne, edited the Grand Dictionnaire umversel 
<15 vols. 1864-76 ; suppls. 1878 and 1887). 

Larra, Mariano JosA (1809-37), Spanish poet 
and political writer, was born at Madrid. 

Larrey, Jean Dominique, Baron (1766-1842), 
French surgeon, born at Beaudean near Bagneres- 
de-Bigorre, served as a naval surgeon, and in 
1793 joining the army, introduced the ‘ flying 
ambulance’ service. From 1797 he accompanied 
Napoleon in his campaigns, became head of the 
army medical department, and a baron. He 
wrote on army surgery and the treatment of 
wounds. See German memoir by Werner (1885). 

La Salle, Antoine de (c. 1398-1470), born in 
Burgundy or Touraine, lived at the courts of 
Provence and Flanders, and wrote Chronique du 
vetit Jehan de Saintri, a knightly romance fed 
by Helleny 1890), Qitinze Joyes ae Manage (ed. 
by Jouaust, 1887), and Cent Nonvelles Nouvelles 
(ed. by Thomas Wright, Par. 1858). [La-sal.] 

La Salle. Jean Baptiste, Abb£ de (1651-1719), 
a canon of Rheims, his birthplace, the founder in 
1684 of the Brothers of Christian Schools. 

La Salle, Robert Cavelier, Sieur de (1643- 
87), French explorer, was born at Rouen, and, 
in Canada at twenty-three, descended the Ohio 
and Mississippi to the sea (1682). Two years 
later an expedition was fitted out to establish a 
French settlement on the Gulf of Mexico. But 
La Salle spent two years in fruitless journeys, 
while his harshness embittered his followers, ana 
he was assassinated. See works by Park man (q. v.). 

Las 7 carls, Constantine, after the capture of 
Constantinople by the Turks, fled to Italy, and 
revived the study of Greek at Rome, Naples, 
and Messina, where he died in 1498. His Greek 

S rammer (1476) was the first Greek book printed 
1 Italy. His library is now in the Esconal. — 
John or Janus Lascaris(c. 1445-1535) collected 
MSS. for Lorenzo de Medici, taught Greek, and 
on Lorenzo's death went to Paris, and finally was 
employed in literary work and diplomatic mis- 
sions to France and Venice by Leo X. He died 
at Rome. He edited Greek classics, and wrote 
grammars, letters, and epigrams. See works by Vil- 
lemain 0825), Vast 0878), and P. de Nolhac (1886). 

Las Oasas, BartolomA dr, the 'Apostle of 
the Indians/ was bom at Seville in 1474. He 
sailed in the third voyage of Columbus, and in 
1508 went to Hispaniola. Bight years later he 


was ordained to the priesthood. Iu 1511 he 
accompanied Diego Velasquez to Cuba, assisted 
in the pacification of the island, and was 
rewarded by a commandery of Indians. But 
erelong love for the unhappy natives filled his 
heart ; he gave up his own slaves, and went to 
Spain, where he prevailed on Cardinal Xlmeues 
to send a commission of inquiry to the West 
Indies. He revisited Spain to secure stronger 
measures ; and finally, to preveut the extirpation 
of the natives, he proposed that the colonists 
should be permitted to import negro slaves— a 
proposal only too readily acceded to. He also 
attempted to carry out Castilian peasants as 
colonists, but failed, and spent eight years (1522- 
30) in a convent in Hispaniola. In 1580 he again 
Msited Spain, and, after missionary travels in 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Peru, and Guatemala, re- 
turned to devote four years to the cause of the 
Indians, writing his Veynte Razonts and Brevisima 
Relation. Appointed Bishop of Chiapa, he was 
received (1544) with hostility by the colonists, 
returned to Spain, and resigned his see (1547). 
He still contended with the authorities iu favour 
of the Indians until his death in Madrid. July 
1566. His most important woik is the unfimsued 
Histona de las Jnduis (1875-76). See Life by Sir 
A. Helps (1868), and study by F. A. MacNutt(1909). 

Las Oases, Emmanuel Dieudonn£, Comte de 
(1766-1842), was a lieutenant iu the French navy, 
but fled to England at the Revolution. His Atlas 
historiqne (1803-4) gave him a European celebrity. 
Though a royalist by birth, he was so fascinated 
by Napoleon's genius that lie insisted on sharing 
his exile. Deported to the Cape by Sir Hudson 
Lowe in 1816, he returned to Europe, and pub- 
lished (1821-23) the Memorial de Sainte-HMne, 
which caused an immense sensation. 

Lasco, Johannes a, or Jan Laski (1499-1560), 
Polish reformer, was highly born at Lask. 
Piotrkow. He was ordained priest in 1521, ana 
iu 1523 at Basel came in contact with Erasmus 
and Farel. Caught in the current of the Re- 
formation, he left home in 1538, and about 1540 
moved to East Friesland, where he established 
a presbyteriau foim of church government as 
superintendent at Emden. In 1550, on Cranmer’s 
invitation, he became head of a congregation of 
Protestant refugees in London. Mary’s accession 
in 1553 drove him back to Emden, and he finally 
returned to Poland in 1556. See Dalton’s un- 
finished John a Txisco (Eng. trans. from the German, 
1886), and Pascal’s Jean a Lasco (Par. 1894). 

Lasker, Eduard (1829-84), Prussian Liberal 
politician, was born of Jewish parentage in Posen, 
and died at New York on a visit to America. 

Lasker, Emanuel, chess-player and mathema- 
tician, born in 1868 at Berlinchen, Prussia, won 
the world’s championship from Steinitz (1894). 

Lassalle, Ferdinand, social democrat, was 
born, the son of a rich Jewish merchant, at 
Breslau, April 11, 1825. A disciple of Hegel, he 
"rote a work on Heraclitus (published 1858), 
and in Paris made the acquaintance of Heine. 
On his return to Berlin he met in 1844-45 the 
Countess Sophie Hatzfeld (1805-81), a lady at 
variance with her husband, prosecuted her cause 
before thirty-six tribunals, and after eight years 
of litigation forced the husband to a compromise 
favourable to the countess. He took part In the 
revolution of 1848. and for an Inflammatory 
speech got six months in prison. He lived in the 
Rhine country till 1857, when he returned to 
Berlin, and wrote his System dsr envorbenen Redhte 
(1861). At Leipzig he founded the Universal 
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German Working-men^ Association to agitate for 
universal suffrage. In 16CS-64 he tried to win 
the Rhineland and Berlin to his cause ; in his 
Bastiat-Schvlze , or Capital and Labour , he attacked 
Schulze- Dellbzsch, the representative of Liberal- 
ism. In 1864 Lassalle met Helene von Ddnniges, 
and they resolved to marry in spite of the strongest 
opposition from her parents, under pressure from 
them she at last renounced Lassalle in favour 
of the Wallacliian Count Racowitza; the rejected 
sent to both father and lover a challenge, which 
was accepted by the latter. At Geneva Lassalle 
fell mortally wounded, and died two days after- 
wards, August 81, 1864. He taught that Europe’s 
historical development is to culminate in a de- 
mocracy of labour, in which political interests 
shall be subservient to social— -the social democ- 
racy. The democracy of workers are to be guided 
by science and the highest ideals of culture and 
morality. But they need organisation, winch 
they will And in the state, ami this is and 
should be simply the great association of workers, 
the overwhelming majority of every community. 
See Bernstein’s edition of his Rcden und Schriften 
(1801-94), the Memoirs (1879), and Autobiography 
(trans. 1910) of Helene von Racowitza (who com- 
mitted suicide in 1911) ; monographs by Braudes 
(trans. 1911), W. H. Dawson (1888), Bernstein 
(trans. 1893), Selllifcre (1897), Oncken (1904), 
Rosenbaum (1911); Meredith's Tragic Comedians 
(ed. with Lassalle bibliography by C. K. Shorter, 
1891); Lassalle's Diary (B res ]. 1891). [iM-sai.] 
Lassell, William (1799-1880), astronomer, born 
at Bolton, built an observatory at Starfleld near 
Liverpool, where he constiucted and mounted 
equatorial reflecting telescopes. He discovered 
several planetary satellites ; at Malta with a larger 
reflecting telescope made observations 1801-65; 
and then settled near Maidenhead. 


Lassen, Christian (1800-70), orientalist, born 
at Bergen, assisted Schlegel and Engine Burnouf, 
and was professor of Ancient Indian Languages 
at Bonn from 1830 till he became blind in 1804. 
Amongst his most important books are works on 
Persian Cuneiforms (1830-45), the Greek Kings 
in Bactria (1838), Prakrit (1837), and Indian civi- 
lisation (1844-61 ; new ed. 1867-74). 

Lassen, Eduarij (1830-1904), composer, was 
born at Copenhagen and educated at Brussels. 

Lassus, Orlandus, or Orlando di Lasso(1532- 
94), composer of many masses, motets, &c., was 
born at Mona, and died at Munich, having visited 
Italy, England, and France, and been ennobled 
by Maximilian II. in 1570. See Lives by Decleve 
(Mons, 1894) and Destouclies (Mun. 1894). 

Latham, John, M.D. (1740-1837), ornithologist, 
born at Elthain, liv^d from 1796 at Romsey. 

Latham, Robb&t Gordon, ethnologist and 

E hilolpgUt, was bom at Billmgborough vicarage, 
.incolnshire, 24th March 1812. From Eton lie 
passed in 1829 to King’s College, Cambridge, of 
which he was elected lellow. From 1842 (when 
he took his M.D.) to 1849 he held appointments 
in I/)ndon hospitals ; in 1839 ho became professor 
of English in University College, London, a tour 
six years before in Denmark and Norway having 
directed his attention to Scandinavian philology. 
Norway and the Norwegians (1840) was followed 
by English Language (1841), Natural History of 
the Varieties of Mankind (1850), Ethnology of the 
British Colonies (1851), Ethnology of the British 
Islands (1852), Man and his Migrations (1851), 
Descriptive Ethnology (1859), Ethnology of Europe 
(1852), Native Bam of Russian Empire (18541, 
a new edition of Johuwn’s Dictionary (1870), 


Outlines of General Philology (1878). In Elements 
of Comparative Philology (1862) he advanced the 
view, since affirmed by renka, Schrader, Isaac 
Taylor, and Sayce, that the Aryan race originated 
in Europe. He died at Putney, 9th March 1888, 
In 1863 he received a government pension of 
£100. See obituary by T. Watts - Dunton in 
Athenaeum (17th March 1888). {La^tkam.) 

Lat imer, Hugh, Protestant martyr, was bom, 
a yeoman’s son, at Thurcaston near Leicester, in 
1490 or 149L He was sent at fourteen to Cam- 
bridge, in 1510 was elected a fellow of Clare, and 
was in 1522 appointed a university preacher. In 
1524 for his B.D. thesis he delivered a philippic 
against Melanchthon, for he was, in his own 
words, 'as obstinate a papist as any In England.* 
Next year, however, through Biluey (q.v.), he 
‘ began to smell the Word of God, forsaking the 
school doctors and aucli fooleries/ and soon be- 
coming noted as a zealous preacher of the re- 
formed doctrines. One of the Cambridge divines 
appointed to examine the lawiulness of Henry’s 
marriage, he declared on the king’s side ; and 
he was made chaplain to Anne Boleyn and 
rector of West Kington in Wiltshire. In 1585 he 
was consecrated Bishop of Worcester ; and at the 
opening of Convocation in June 1686 he preached 
two powerful sermons urging on the Reformation. 
As that work rather retrograded, Latimer, out 
of favour at court, retired to his diocese, and 
laboured there in a continual round of ‘teaching, 
preaching, exhorting, writing, correcting, and 
reforming.’ Twice during Henry’s reign he was 
sent to the Tower, in 1539 and 1546, on the 
former occasion resigning his bishopric. At 
Edward VI. ‘s accession he declined to resume 
his episcopal functions, but devoted himself to 
preaching and practical works of benevolence. 
Under Mary he was (1554) examined at Oxford, 
and committed to Jail, where he lay for more 
than a twelvemontr In September 1555, with 
Ridley and Cranmer, he was found guilty of 
heresy, and on lGtli October was burned with 
Ridley opposite Balhol College, exclaiming, ‘ Be 
of good comfort, Master Ridley, and play the 
man : we shall this day light such a caudle by 
God’s graco m England as I trust shall never 
be put out.’ His powerful, homely, humorous 
sermons, letters, Ac. were edited, with a memoir, 
by the Rev. G. Elwes Come (2 vols. 1844-46). 
See Lives by Gilpin (1755), the Rev. R. Demans 
(3d ed. 1880), and R. M. and A. J. Carlyle (1899). 

Latini, Brunetto (c. 1210-95), a Florentine 
statesman, author during his banishment to 
France of the encyclopaedic IAvrcs dou Trisor t 
as also of an Italian poem. [La-fee' -nee. ] 

La Tour d’ Auvergne, ThSophilb Malo Co*- 
rbt pp, born 23d November 1743, at Carhaix in 
Finistfcie, enlisted in 1767, distinguished him- 
self at Port Mahon in 1782, steadily refused 
advancement, and was killed, a simple captain, 
28th June 1S00 at Oberhausen in Bavaria. His 
remains were interred in the Pauthton in 1889. 
French biographies are full of instances of his 

S ' ’ valour, Spartan simplicity of life, and 
rous affection for his friends. He wrote 
a book on the Breton language and antiquities 
(1792). See Lives by Buhot de Kersers (2d ed. 
1874) and Simond (1895). [La-tooi' dfi-voyr-ny) 
Latrellle, Pierrb AndrA (1762-1888), was bom 
at Brives in Corr&ze, and died professor of 
Natural History at Paris. His works are im« 
portant for the classification of insects and 
animals generally. [La-froif-w.] 

Latude, Hbbw Masers pi (1725-1805), a a % 
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young artillery officer sought to secure Madame 
de Pompadours fhvour by revealing a plot to 
poison her. The plot was of his own contriving, 
aud he was sent to the Bastille in 1749. He 
made three daring but futile escapes from prison, 
aud was at last released in 1777, on condition of 
living in his native village of Montagnac in Lan- 
guedoc. Lingering in Pans, he was rennprisoned 
till 1784. At the Revolution he was treated as a 
victim of despotism. See monograph by Thierry 
(1792; re-edited by Bertin, 1889) [La-teed. ) 

L&ube, Heinrich (1808-81), playwright ind 
manager, was born at Sprottau in Silesia aud 
died in Vienna. 

Laud, William, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
was born at Reading, a well-to-do clothier’s son, 
7th October 1573. Prom Reading free school he 
1 Missed at sixteen to St John's College, Oxford, 
of which four years later he became a fellow. 
Ordained in 1601, he made himself obnoxious to 
the university authorities by his open antipathy 
to the dominant Puritanism ; but his solid learn- 
ing, his amazing industry, his administrative 
capacity, his sincere and unselfish churchman- 
ship, soon won him friends and patrons. One of 
these was Charles Blount, Earl of Devonshire, 
whom m 1605 Laud married to the divorced Lady 
Rich (an offence that ever weighed heavy on his 
conscience); another was Buckingham, to whom 
he became confessor in 1622, having a month 
previously disputed before him and the countess 
his mother with Fisher the Jesuit. Meanwhile 
he rose steadily from preferment to preferment- 
incumbent of five livings (1607-10), D.D. (1608), 
president of his old college and king’s chaplain 
(1611), prebendary of Lincoln (1614), Archdeacon 
of Huntingdon (1615), Dean of Gloucester (1616), 
prebendary of Westminster and Bishop of St 
Davids (1621), Bishop of Bath and Wells, Dean of 
the Chapel ltoyal, aud a pnvy-councillor (1620), 
Bishop of London (1628), Chancellor of Oxford 
(1630), and finally Archbishop of Canterbury 
(1633), in the very week that he received two 
offers of a cardinal’s hat. Already, after Buck- 
ingham’s assassination, he liad virtually become 
the first minister of the crown, one with Strafford 
aud Charles I. in the triumvirate whose aim was 
absolutism in church and state. Laud’s task was 
to raise the English Church to its rightful posi- 
tion of a branch of the Church Catholic, to root 
out Calvinism in England and Presbyterianism 
in Scotland. In the former country he drew up 
a list of ‘Orthodox’ and ‘Puritan* ministers, 
whom he proceeded to separate by scolding, sus- 
pending, depriving. Freedom of worship was 
withdrawn lrom Walloon and French refugees; 
Englishmen abroad were forbidden to atteua Cal- 
vinistic services ; and at home * gospel preach- 
ing,’ justification by faith, and Sabbatarianism 
were to be superseded by an elaborate ntual, by 
the doctrine of the real presence, celibacy, and 
confession, and by the Book of Sports — changes 
rigorously enforced by the court of High Com- 
mission and the Star Chamber. In Scotland 
Land's attempt (1635-87) to Anglicise the Scot- 
tish Church gave birth to the not in St Giles’, 
Edinburgh, that riot to the Covenant, the 
Covenant to the * Bishops' war,’ and this to the 
meeting of the Long Parliament, which on 18th De- 
cember 1640 impeached the archbishop of treason, 
and ten weeks later sent him to the Tower. He 
would not escape (Grotius urged him to do so) ; 
and at last, after a tedious and complicated trial 
before a liandfhl of peers, on 17th December 1644 
he was voted ‘guilty of endeavouring to subvert 


the laws, to overthrow the Protestant religion, 
and to act as an enemy to Parliament.’ The 

a es declared that this was not treason ; but 
>r an unconstitutional ordinance of attainder, 
he was beheaded on Tower Hill, 10th Januaiy 
1645. He was buried first in the church of All- 
Hallows, Barking, and in 1663 translated to the 
chapel of St John’s at Oxford. Of Laud’s works 
(7 vols. Anglo-Catholic Library, 1847-60) the 
most interesting is his Diary, published in 1694. 
Peter Heylin, Laud’s chaplain, first wrote his 
biography, Cyprianus A nglicanus (1668); and 
there are modern Lives by Le Bas (1836), Mozley 
(1845 ; republished in Essays, 1878), Hook (Lives 
of Archbishops, 1875), A. C. Benson (1887), Simp* 
kinson (1894), and W. H. Hutton (1895). 

Lauder, Sir John. See Fountainhall. 
Lauder, Robert Scott (1803-69), painter, bom 
near Edinburgh, in 1829 became R.S A. Ho lived 
in Italy and at Munich in 1838-88, then in London 
till 1849, when he returned to Edinburgh. — His 
brother, James Eckford Lauder, R.S.A. (1811- 
69), was also a painter. 

Lauder, Sir Thomas Dick (1784-1848). eldest 
son of Sir Andrew Lauder of Fountainhall, Had- 
dingtonshire, served for a time in the Cameron 
Highlanders, married in 1808 the heiress of Rein- 
gas in Elginshire, succeeded to the baronetcy in 
1820, and lived at the Grange near Edinburgh 
irom 1832 until his death. For the last nine years 
of his life he was secretary to the Board of Scot- 
tish Manufactures. Of Lauder’s two romances, 
Lochandhu (1825) and The Wolfe of Badenoch (1827), 
the latter is still popular. But his best works 
are his Morayshire Floods (1880) and unfinished 
Scottish Rivers, which appeared in Tait’s Magazine 
1847-49. His Legendary Tales of the JI iohlands(1841) 
may also be mentioned. He was a Liberal, and of 
unwearying public spirit. See Dr John Brown's 
preface to the reprint of Scottish Rivers (1874). 

Lauder, William (c. 1680-1771), a one-legged 
Edinburgh scholar, who. having shortly before 
come to London, sought m 1747-50 by impudent 
forgeries to prove Milton a plagiarist. He died 
poor in Barbadoes. 

Lauderdale. John Maitland, Duke of, was 
bom at Letliington (now Lennoxlove) near 
Haddington, 24tli May 1616. Ho simulated 
ardent zeal for the Covenant, and in 1643 was 
a Scottish commissioner at the Westminster 
Assembly. Ho succeeded his father as second 
Earl of Lauderdale in 1645, was taken prisoner 
at Worcester in 1651, and lay nine years in 
the Tower, at Windsor, and at Portland. At 
the Restoration he became Scottish Secretary 
of State, and for the first seven years he was 
engaged in an incessant struggle to maintain 
his place against rivals. His main object 
was to bring about the absolute power of 
the crown in church and state, and for this 
end he laboured with unceasing persistence. 
His harsh measures goaded the peasants of the 
west country into the rebellion or 1666, but the 
inbringfng of the ‘ Highland host ’ there in 1677-8 
lies on the shoulders of the bishops no less thau 
on Lauderdale's. He formed a militia of 20,000 
men, and drilled the Episcopal Church into com- 
plete subservience. A member of the privy* 
council, he had a seat in the Cabal ministry, 
and was created duke in 1672. Fresh intrigues 
against him (1674) were foiled by his own ability 
and the king’s regard for him. In May 1678 
a vote was carried In the Commons praying for 
Lauderdale’s removal from the royal presence 
for ever ; but through corrupt practices, it was 
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thrown out by a single vote. Another short 
struggle with Hamilton in the Convention of 
Estates left him again tuumphant lor two years 
more. Iu order to many tne ambitious Lady 
Dysart, it was alleged lie hastened the death of 
his countess. His dukedom died with him in 
1682, while the earldom passed to his brother. 
See Airy’s selection (Camden Soc. 1884-86) from 
Lauderdale MSS., and Life (1923) by Mackenzie. 

Laughton, Sir John Knox (1880-1915), naval 
historian, born in Liverpool, became professor of 
Modem History at King’s College in 18S5. 

Laurence, Samuel (1812-84), portrait- pain ter, 
was born at Guildford. 

Laurens, Jean Paul (1888-1921), French his- 
torical painter, was born at Fourquevaux. 

Laurier, Sir Wilfrid (1841-1919), born at St 
Lin (Quebec), shone at the Canadian bat, in 1877 
hold a post iu the Liberal ministiy, and iu 1896- 
1911 — when he Mas defeated on Reciprocity with 
the U.S.— was Premier of the Dominion. 

Laurlston, Alexandre Jacques Bernard 
Law, Marquis de (1768-1828), a Fieucli maishal, 
was a grand-nephew of John Law (q.v.), the 
financier, and was born at Poudicheiiy. lie 
was Napoleon’s comrade at tko Artilleiy School, 
filled diplomatic appointments at Copenhagen and 
London, held high commands at Wagiam (1809) 
and in the retreat from Moscow (1812), fought 
at Bautzen (1818) and Katzbach, and was taken 
prisoner at Leipzig. Already ennobled, lie Mas 
made a peer by Louis XVIII., and became mat- 
quis in 1817 and marshal in 1821. 

Lauran, Antonin Nompar dk Caumont, Due 
de (1638-1723), a Gascon favourite ot Lous XIV. ’s, 
in 1688 conducted Maty of Modena m her flight 
from London to Paris. See Lives by Due de la 
Force (1913), Miss M. F. Suudais (1908).— Armand 
Louis de Gontaut, Due de Biron (q.v.), also bore 
the title of Due de Lauzun. [Lo-zon9.) 

Lavalette, Antoine Marie Chamans, Comte 
dh (1769-1880), a Napoleonic general, who after 
the second Bourbon restoration (1815) Mas con- 
demned to deatli, but escaped by changing clothes 
with his wife, a niece of the Empiess Josephine. 

La Vallifcre, Louise Franqoisk de Labaumk 
Leblanc, Duchesse de (1644-1710), bom at Toms 
of an ancient and noble family, was bi ought to 
court by her motliei . She was not a gi eat beauty, 
and was slightly lame; but the winning chnnu 
of her manners and the sweetness of her face 
quickly captuied the aflections of Louis XIV , 
whose mistress she becume in 1661. She icnlly 
loved him, bore him four children, of whom 
two grew up; but although she and they re- 
ceived wealth and titles of honour, she nevei 
lost her semfitiveuess to the dishonour of their 
birth.- When Madame de Mon tesjian becameio)al 
favourite she retired into a Carmelite nunnery in 
Paris (1674). Her Inflexions svr la Misfricoidc de 
Dieu par une dame penitents (1680) was re-edited 
in 1864. See her Letters (1767); Lives by 
Houssayo (new ed. 1895), Duclos (ith ed. 1890), 
Lair (trans. 1908), Pauthe (1891). [La Val-yehi 

Laval-Montmorenoy, Francois Xavier (1622- 
1708), French missionary, was sent as Vicar 
Apostolic to Quebec iu 1659. 

La'vater, Johann Kaspar, born at Zurich, 
15th November 1741, in 1769 received Protestant 
orders. He made himself known by a volume 
of poems (1707); Ids Atiseicktcn in die Ewiakeit 
(1708-78) is characterised by religious enthusiasm 
sud mysticism. He attempted to elevate physi- 


ognomy Into a science in his Phyriogiumische Fra* 
mente (1775-78 ; trans. by Holcroft 1798). Whilst 
tending the wounded at the capture of Zurich by 
MassOna (September 1799) he received a wound, 
of which he died, 2d January 1801. See works by 
Gessner (1802), Heisch (English, 1842), Muncker 
(1883), Stock (1884), Hosaua (1888), Funck (1890), 
Waser (1894), and Haug (1894). 

Laveleye, Emile Louis Victor de (1822-92), 
economist, born at Bruges, m 1864 became pro- 
fessor of Political Economy at Lifege. His works 
include De la Propriite (1874 ; Eng. trans. 1878); 
Uttres d’ltalie (1880-84); Le Socialisms Content - 
porain (1881 ; trans. 1885) ; Kliments d'JtconcmU 
Politique (1882) ; Im Pininsule des Balkans (1886 ; 
trans. 1887) ; and works on rural economy in th6 
Netherlands, and on current topics of the day. 
His contributions to the Revue des Deux Mondes , 
Athenanxm, &c , are collected in his Essais et 
Kt tides (1894-95). He was made a baron a few 
weeks before Ins death. See Life by Count 
Goblet d’Alviella (1894). [ Lahv-lay 

Lavergne, L£once Guilhard (1809-80), Or- 
lcamst politician and political economist, was 
born at Bergerac. [La-vern-y.] 

Lav'ery, Sir John, R S.A. (1896), R.A. (1921), 
poitmit-pamter, of the Glasgow school, was bom 
at Belfast in 1856, studied in Glasgow, 1 oudon, 
and Paris, and was knighted in 1918. 

Lavlgerie, Charles Martial Allxmand, Car- 
dinal (1825-92), born at Bayonne, in 1868 became 
Bishop of Nancy, in 1867 Ai cli bishop of Algiers. 
See Clarke’s Caidmal Lavigerie and the African 
blavc-trade (1890), and French Lives by Pr6ville 
(1894) and Lavigei le (1896). [La-vcezh-ree.] 

La Villemarque (1815-95), Th£odore-Claude 
Hers art, Vicomte de, Celtic antiquary, was born 
of an ancient Breton family at QunnperlA Part 
of Ins work on Breton folklore was marred by 
‘cooking.’ [La Veel- *ar-kai/ ] 

Lavisse, Ernest (1842-1922), a French his- 
torian, bom at Novion-en-Th>6rache, Aisue, and 
elected in 1S92 to the Academy. 

Lavoisier, Antoine Laurent, founder of 
modern chemistry, was born in Pans, 26th August 
1743. To obtain means for his investigations he 
accepted m 1769 the office of farmer-general; iu 
1768 lie was made an Academician As director 
of the government powder-mills be (1776) greatly 
improved gunpowder; he successfully applied 
chemistry to agiiculture, and discovered oxygen 
by rightly interpreting Piiestley’s facts. As a 
fanner of taxes he was guillotined, 8th May 1794. 
TraiU Elimentaire de Chtmie (1789) is his master- 
piece See Lives by Griinaux (1888), Berthelot 
(1890). [Ixi-vwaz-yay.) 

Law, Andrew Bonar (1858-1923), bom in New 
Brunswick was an iron-merchaut in Glasgow. 
Unionist M.P. from 1900, In 1911 he succeeded 
Balfour as Unionist leader iu the House of 
Commons, was Colonial Secretary in 1915-16, 
then a member of the War Cabinet, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (1916-18), Lord Privy Seal 
(1919), and from 1916 lender of the House of 
Commons. He retired in March 1921, but despite 
ill-health was Premier Oct 1922 to May 1928L 

Law, Edward. See Ellknbo rough. 

Law, John, bom 21st April 1671. son of an 
Edinburgh goldsmith and banker, who was pro- 
prietor of the estate or Lauriston. Jn 1694 he 
had to flee from London for having killed Beau 
Wilson in a duel. At Amsterdam he mad* t 
study of the credit operations of the bank- W 
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1700 be returned to Edinburgh, a zealous advo- Mature, Ceylon, 28th June 1800, was one oi 

cate of a paper curreuoy ; but his proposals to the twelve children of Lieut.-Col. Alexander 

the Scottish parliament on this subject were Lawrence, an Irish Protestant, who served in 

unfavourably received. Back on the Continent, the Mysore campaign and at the storming of 

he wou and lost vast 9utns m gambling ana Senngaputam. Educated at Derry, Bristol, and 

speculation, but sought in vaiu to gaiu the Addiseom be, in 1828 he joined the Bengal Aitil- 

favour of governments for his financial schemes. leiy. He took part in the first Burmese war 

At last settling iu Paris, lie and his brother (1828), in the first Afghan war (1888), and iu the 

William (1675-1752) set up iu 1710 a private bank. Sikh wars (1845 and 1848), and in 1848 was made 

This prospered so that the Regent Orleans a K.C.B. In 1856 he published two articles 

adopted in 1718 Law's plan of a national bank, pointing out the danger of reducing the British 

In 1719 Law originated a joint-stock company ipr aimy, and the latent germs of rebellion; in 

reclaiming and settling lands in the Mississippi 1857 he was appointed to Lucknow, and did alt 

valley, called the Mississippi Scheme, and next he could to restore contentment there, but the 

year he was made Comptroller-general of Finances. mutiny broke out in May. It was owing to his 

When the bubble burst he became au object of foresight that it was made possible for a thousand 


popular hatred, quitted France, and spent four 
years in England. He finally settled in Venice, 
where he died poor and forgotten, 21sb March 
1729. See Lives by Wood (1S24X Thiers (1820; 
new ed. 1878 ; American trans. 1859), Levasseur 
1864V Alexi (Berl. 1885), and Wistou- Glynn 
1908> [French pronunciation, lAhf.) 

Law. Wiliiam, born a grocer’s son at Kings- 
diffe, Northamptonshire, m 1686, entered Em- 
manuel College, Cambiidge, in 1705, and became 
a fellow in 1711. He was unable to subscribe tiie 
oath of allegiance to George I., and forfeited Ins 
fellowship. About 1727 he became tutor to tiie 
father of Edward Gibbon, and for ten years was 
* the much-honoured friend and spiritual director 
of the whole family.* The elder Gibbon died in 
1737, ami three years later Law retired to Kings- 
cliffe, and was joined by his disciples, Miss 
Hester Gibbon, sister of his pupil, and Mrs 
Hutcheson. The two ladies had a united in- 
come of about £3000 a -year, and most of this 
they spent m works of charity. About 1733 
Law had begun to study Jacob Boehme, and 
mast of his later books are expositions of his 
mysticism. He died April 9, 1761. Uw won 
his first tuumphs against Bishop Hoadly in the 
famous Bangorian controversy with his Ihree 
Letters (1717). His Remarks on MandemUe's Fable 
of the Bees (1723) is a masterpiece of caustic wit 
and vigorous English. Only less admirable is 
the Case of Reason ( 1732), in answer to Tindal the 
Deist. But his most famous work lemains the 
Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life (1729), 
which profoundly influenced Dr Johnson and the 
Wesleys. There are two collected editions of his 
works— that of 1762 and that by G. B. Morgan 
(1892-93). See Walton’s Notes and Materials for 
a Complete Biography (1848), Overton’s William 
Law, Nonjuror and Mystic (1881), and the Rev. 
Dr A. Whyte’s Characters of William Law (1892). 

Lawes, Henky (1506-1662), a song-composer, 
who set Milton’s Comus to music, was born at 
Din ton in Wiltshire.— His elder brother, William 
(d. 1645), was also a composer. 

Lawrence, St, said to have been bom at 
Huesca in Spain, became a deacon at Rome. In 
the persecution of Valerian, being called on to 
deliver up the treasures of the church, he pro- 
duced the poor and the sick; and on his per- 
sistent refusal to sacrifice, he was condemned 
to be broiled on a gridiron (c. 258 a.d ). 

Lawrence, Georoe Alfred (1827-76), novelist, 
was born at Braxted rectory, Essex, and from 
Rugby passed in 1848 to Balliol College, Oxford 
He was called four years later to the bar, and 
was also a militia officer. He died at Edinburgh, 
Of his nine or ten 4 Ouidaesque ’ novels the best 
known is Guy Livingstone (1867). 

Lawrence, Si* H bi<wy Montgomery, bom at 


Euiopeans ami eight hundred natives to defend 
the Residency for nearly four months against 
7000 rebels. He was injured by a shell, 2d July 
1857, and died two days afterwards. ‘Here lies 
Henry Lawrence, who tried to do his duty/ is 
hi-, self-chosen epitaph. See Lives by Ed ward es 
ami Merivnle (1872-73) and McLeod limes (1898). 
^His brother, John Laird Mair, Lord Law- 
rence, was born at Richmond, Yorkshire, 4th 
March 1811. In 1827 he obtained a presentation to 
Haileybury ; his first years in the Indian civil ser- 
vice were spent at Delhi. Successively commis- 
sioner and lieutenant-governor of the Punjab, he 
used every effort to curb the oppression of the 
people by their chiefs, devised a system of land 
tenure, and devoted his whole energy to restoring 
eace and prosperity. The once restless Sikhs had 
ecome so attached to his rule that Lawrence was 
enabled to disarm the mutineers in the Punjab, to 
raise an army of 59,000 men, and to capture Delhi 
from the rebels after a siege of over three months. 
On his return to England he received the thanks 
of parliament, with a pension oi £1000; he was 
made a baronet in 1858, a privy-councillor in 1869, 
and in 18G1 a K.S.I. In 1868 he succeeded Lord 
Elgin as Governor-general of India ; and the East 
India Company granted him a life peusion of 
£2000. As viceroy, he did not believe in British 
interference m Asia beyond the frontier of India, 
and was especially opposed to intriguing in 
Afghanistan. Cieated Baron Lawrence on his 
return home in 1869, he was chairman of tiie 
Loudon School-board 1870-73. He devoted the 
last days of his life in parliament (1878) to an 
exposure of the policy which led up to the 
disastrous Afghan war He died 27th June 1879, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. See 
Lives by Bog worth Smith (1883), Sir Richard 
Temple (1889), and Sir Charles Aitohixon (1892). 

Lawrence, Sir Thomas, was bom at Bristol, 
an innkeeper’s son, 4fch May 1769, and was famed 
as a child for his recitations and portraits. At 
twelve he had his studio at Bath, at eighteen 
he entered as a student of the Royal Academy, 
having a year before given up crayons for oils. 
In 1791 he was elected A.R.A., and in 1794 R.A., 
in 1702 was appointed limner to the king, in 1815 
was knighted by the Prince Regent, and in 1820 
succeeded West as P.R.A. He died in London, 
7th Jan. 1880, and was buried in St Paul's. Law- 
rence was the favourite portrait-painter of his 
time, and had an immense practice. His flattering 
portraits scarcely rise abo\e tiie conventional 
level; they renewed their vogue, howeier, in 
1895, his ‘Miss Farren ’ (sold in 1863 for 79 gs.) 
fetching 2250 in 1897. One sold for 8000 guineas 
in 1911. See Life by Sir W. Armstrong (1918). 

Lawrence, Sir William, F.R.8. (1783-1867), 
surgeon, bqiq at Cirencester, became in 1815 pro* 
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foseor of Anatomy to the College of Surgeons, and 
in 1824 surgeon at Bartholomew's ; two months 
before his death he was created a baronet. He 
wrote some important medical works. 

Lawson, Cecil Cordon (1851-82), landscape* 


Acaaeiny in i»7U, out remained obscure, many of 
his pictures being rejected, till 1878, when his 
* Minister’s Garden ’ at the Grosvenor made him 
feinous. The short remainder of his life was a 
brilliant success. See Memoir by Gosse (1888). 

LaWson, Sir Wilfrid (1829-1906), Radical 
M.P. and temperance advocate, succeeded as 
second baronet in 1867. He sat for Carlisle 
1859-65 and 1868-85, and 1886-1900 for the 
Cockermouth division of Cumberland. 

Layamon, a priest at Ernley (now Areley), on 
the Severn near Bewdley, flourished about 1200. 
He produced an amplified imitation of Wace’s 
Brut & Angleterre, the earliest English poem of 
any length. See Madden’s edition (1847). 

Layard, Sir Austen Henry, was bom in Paris, 
March 5, 1817, a son of a dean of Bristol, and 
passed his boyhood in Italy Travelling along 
the Tigris on his way to Ceylon in 1840, he was 
struck with the ruins of Nimrod, the supposed 
site of Nineveh ; and in 1845-47 carried on ex- 
cavations there, finding the remains of four 
palaces. The walls of the North-west Palace, 
built by Sardanapalus, were lined with large slabs 
covered with bas-reliefs and cuneiform inscrip- 
tions Many of these, together with gigantic 
winged human-headed bulls and lions, were sent 
by Layard to the British Museum. He published 
Nineveh and Us Remains (1848), Monuments of Nine- 
veh (1850), Ac. He was presented with the free- 
dom of the city of London, was made D.C.L. by 
Oxford, and was Lord Rector of Aberdeen Uni- 
versity 1855-56. He was M.P. for Aylesbury 
1852-57, for Southwark 1860-69, Foreign Under- 
secretary 1861-66, Chief Commissioner of Works 
1868-69. In 1869 he went as British ambassador 
to Spain, in 1877 to Constantinople (where he 
showed strong pliilo-Turkish sympathies), being 
made G.C.B. m 1878. He died July 5, 1894. See 
his Early Adventures (1878) and his Autobiography 
and Letters (ed. Bruce, 1908). 

Lasarus, Emma (1849-87), a New York Jewess 
who from 1866 published five striking volumes of 
poems and translations. See memoir prefixed to 
ner Poems (2 vols. 1888). 

Lea, Henry Charles (1825-1909), historian of 
the Inquisition, was born at Philadelphia. 

Lead beater, Mary, nkt Shacklbton (1758- 
1826), Quaker authoress of poems, cottage dia- 
logues, Ac., was bor» and died at Ballitore, 
County Kildare, where she kept the post-office. 

Leade; Jane, nle Ward. See Boehmk. 

Leader, Benjamin Williams (1881-1928), land- 
scape-painter, born at Worcester, son of B. Leader 
Williams, engineer, was elected A.R.A. in 1888, 
R.A. in 1898. 

Leake, Lieot-Col. William Martin (1777- 
1860), topographer of Greece and antiquarian, 
born in London, in 1799 was sent, as an officer of 
artillery, to Instruct the Turks, and travelled in 
Greece, Asia Minor, Ac. See Memoir by Marsden 
(1864). 

Leander. See Hero. 

Lear, Edward, born In London, 12th May 
1812, had a passion for painting, and was sent by 
the Karl of Derby to Italy and Greece, where he 


painted many landscapes. He exhibited at the 
Royal Academy from i860 to 1878. His later 
years were spent* in Italy, and he died at 8an 
Remo, January 80, 1888. Lear is less known by 
his paintings than by his illustrated books of 
travels — Sketches of Rome (1842) Illustrated Ex- 
cursions in Italy (1840), Journal in Greece and 
Albania (1851), Journal in Calabria (1852), and In 
Corsica (1869). But he is far best known by his 
Book of Nonsense (1846 ; 29tli ed. with introduction 
by Sir E. Strachey, 1894), which has gone to the 
hearts of all English children. More Nonsense 
Rhymes followed in 1871, Nonsense Songs, Stories, 
and Botany in 1870, Laughable Lyrics in 1876. 

Learmont. See Thomas the Rhymer. 

Loathes, Stanley, D.D. (1880-1900), born at 
Ellesborongh rectory, Bucks, graduated from 
Jesus College, Cambridge, in 1852 ; took orders in 
1856 ; became in 1868 professor of Hebrew in 
King's College, London, in 1869 minister of St 
Philip’s, Regent Street, hrebendary of St Paul’s 
(1876), and rector of Clifle at Hoo near Gravesend 


Philip’s, 1 
(1876), am 
(1880). ] 
Coinmitte 


880). He sat on the Old Testament Revision 
oinmittee. His books include Witness of the Old 


(1880), Foundations of Morality (1882), Christ and 
the BiMe (1885), and Law in the Prophets (1891). 

Le Bas, Charles Webb (1779-1861), ecclesias- 
tical biographer, bom in London of Huguenot 
ancestry, was a fellow of Trinity, Cambridge, a 
prebendary of Lincoln, and principal of the East 
India College of Haileybury 1887-42. [Le-bah'.] 
Lebceuf, Edmond (1809-88), marshal, was born 
in Paris, and fought in Algeria, the Crimea, Italy, 
and the Franco- German war. [Le-behf\] 

Le Bran, Charles, historical painter, bom in 
Pans, 24th February 1619, studied four years in 
Rome, and for nearly fr ty years (1647-88) exer- 
cised a despotic influence over French art and 
artists, being usually considered the founder of 
the French school of painting. He was the first 
director of the Gobelins Tapestry Works (1662), 
and from 1608 to 1688 was employed by Louis 
XIV. in the decoration of the Palace of Versailles ; 
but resenting supei session, he sickened and died, 
12th February 1690. See works by Geuevay (1885), 
Jouin (1889), and Marcel (1909). [Le-brovfi.] 

Le Bran, Marie Elisabeth Louise, born in 
Paris, 16th April 1755, a daughter of one Vig6e, a 
painter, in 1776 married J. B. P. Le Bran, picture- 
dealer and grand-nephew of Charles Le Bran. 
Her great beauty and the charm of her painting 
speedily made her the fashion. Her portrait of 
Marie Antoinette (1779) led to a lasting friend- 
ship with the queen; she painted numerous 
portraits of the royal family. She left Paris for 
Italy at the outbreak of the Revolution, and after 


portraits or tne rnnoe or waies, l<oto oyron, 
Ac. In 1805 she returned to Paris. She died 80th 
March 1842. See her Souvenirs (1887; trans. 
1904), and a study by W. H. Helm (1915). 

Le Caron, Major Henri (1840-94), assumed 
name of Thomas Beach, of Colchester, whose 
spying on Irish- American Fenians is described in 
his Twenty-five Yean in the Secret Service (1892). 

Leohler, Gottrard Viktor (1811-88X from 
1858 professor of Theology in Leipxlg, wrote a 
history of English Deism (1841X The Apostolic 
and Post-apostolic Times (1851 ; Eng. trans. 18861 
Widifand his Precursors (1878 ; trans. 1878), Ac. 
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Leoky, William Edward Hart pole, historian 
and philosopher, born near Dublin, March 26, 
1888, graduated B.A. In 1869 at Trinity College. 
In 1861 ha published anonymously The leaders 
Of Public Opinion in Ireland , four brilliant essays 
on Swift, Flood, Grattan, and O’Connell. Later 
works were Rationalism in Europe (1866), History 
of European Morals (1869), History of England in 
the 18th Century (1878-90 ; new ed. 12 vols. 1892, 
the last 6 devoted to Ireland), Democracy and 
Liberty (1896), The Map of Life (1899), with a 
volume of (poor) poems m 1891. A decided 
Unionist, he became M.P. for Dublin University 
in 1895, a P.C. m 1897. O.M. (1902), he died 
22d October 1908. See Life by his wife (1909). 

Ledlalre, Edme-Jean (1801 —72), trained in 
Paris as a house-painter, at twenty-six began 
business on his own account, and soon took the 
front rank m the tradeu His desire to do away 
with the antagonism between employer and em- 
ployed led him in 1842 to his system of profit- 
sharing. See Hart’s Maison Leclaire (1888). 

Le Olero, Jean, or Johannes Clericus (1657- 
1736), Reformed theologian, born at Geneva, be- 
came in 1684 professor of Philosophy in the 
Remonstrant seminary at Amsterdam. His 
works number over seventy, and revealed what 
were then startling opinions on the authorship 
of the Pentateuch ana on inspiration generally. 
His Bible commentaries were completed in 1731. 
Serial publications were Bibliothkque Universelle 
et Hutorique (25 vols. 1686-93), BibliotJUque Choxsie 
(28 vols. 1703-13), and Bibliothkque Ancienne et 
Modems (29 vols. 1714-26). [Le-der.] 

Ldcluse, Charles dk (1525-1600), the botanist 
‘Clusius,’ was born at Arras, travelled m Spain, 
England, Hungary, &c., and from 1598 was a 
professor at Leyden. [Lay.Jdeez.] 

Lecocq, Alexandre Charles (1882-1918), com- 
poser of comic operas, was born at Paris. His 
many Oflfenbachian operettas include Le Docteur 
Miracle (1857), La Fille de Madame Angot (1872), 
GiroJU-Girofla (1874), and L’Egyptienne (1890). 

Leconte de Lisle, Charles Marie, poet, was 
born on the island of Reunion, October 28, 1818, 
and after some years of travel settled to a literary* 
life in Paris. He exercised a profound influence 1 
on'all the younger poets, headed the school called 
Parnassiens, succeeded to Victor Hugo’s chair at 
the Academy in 1886, and died 17tli January 
1894. His Pobnes Antiques (1852) and Pobies 
Nouvdles (1854) he collected as Poesies Computes 
(1858). Other volumes are Polities Barbares (1862) 
and Pobnes Tragiques (1884); and he translated 
Theocritus, Anacreon, Homer, Hesiod, the Orphic 
Hymns , JSschylus, Horace, Sophocles, and Euri- 
pides. His verse is marked by classic regularity 
and faultlessness of form. See monographs by 
Dornis (1895), Leblond (1906). [Le-konW-de-led.] 

Lecouvreur, Adrienne, actress, bom near 
Ch&lons, 6th April 1692, made her d6but at the 
Com6die Fraugaiae iu 1717, and soon became 
famous for her acting, her fascinations, and her 
admirers, amongst whom were Marshal Saxe, 
Voltaire, and Lord Peterborough. Her death, 
20th March 1780, was by some ascribed to 
poisoning by a rival, the Duchesse de Bouillon. 
This is the plot of the play by Scribe and 
LegouvA See Monval’s Lettree d’Adrienne Le- 
eouvreur (1 892). [Le-koov-rehr f . ) 

Ledru-Rolllll, Alexandre Auguste, was bom 
at Fontenay near Paris, 2d Feb. 1807. Admitted 
to the bar in 1830, he made a name as defender of 
Republicans and os a democratic agitator, in 1841 


was elected deputy for Le Mans, and visited Ire- 
land during O’ConneU’s agitation. His Appel aux 
Travailleurs (1846) declared universal suffrage the 
panacea for the miseries of the workiug-classes. 
At the Revolution of 1848 he became Minister of 
the Interior in the Provisional Government, and in 
May was elected one of the interim government. 
But he gave offence by his arbitrary conduct, 
and resigned 28th June. As candidate for the 
presidency against Louis Napoleon he was igno- 
miniously beaten. An unsuccessful attempt to 
rovoke au insurrection iu June 1849 drove 
im to England, whence he and others sought 
to control the democratic agitations throughout 
Europe. He was amnestied in 1870, and after his 
return was elected to the Assembly. He died 81st 
December 1874. His Discours Politiques et EcrUs 
Divers appeared in 1879. [Le-dreJ Rol-larur'.] 

Lee, Ann (1786-84), the illiterate daughter of a 
Manchester blacksmith, married in 1762 Abraham 
Stanley, also a blacksmith, was imprisoned iu 
1770 for street-preaching, emigrated to America in 
1774, and in 1776 founded at Niskayuna (now 
Watervliet) near Albany, N. Y., the parent 8haker 
settlement. See The Shakers , by F. W. Evans 
(N.Y., 1859), and short Life by Axon (1876) 

Lee, Charles (1781-82), a cantankerous general 
in the American war of independence, was born 
in Cheshire, and had served seventeen years as o 
British officer in America. Junius's Letters have 
been ascribed to him 

Lee, Frederic George, D.D. (1882-1902), vicar 
of All Saints, Lambetli (1867-99), was born at 
Thame. He wrote poems and ritualistic works, 
and turned Roman Catholic before his death. 

Lee, Frederic Richard, landscape-painter, 
born at Barnstaple, June 1798, left the army 
through ill-health, and turned to painting (1818). 
He was elected A.R.A. in 1884 aud R.A iu 1888, 
retiring in 1871. He died 4tli June 1879. 

Lee, Harriet (1766-1851), author of The Can- 
'terbury Tales , was born in London, aud died at 
Clifton.— Her sister, Sophia (1760-1824), wrote 
plays and novels. 

Lee, James Prince (1804-69), born in London, 
from St Paul’s passed to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and was a master at Rugby 1880-88, head 
of King Edward's School, Birmingham, 1888-47, 
and from 1848 Bishop of Manchester. 

Lee, Nathaniel (c. 1658-92), dramatist, from 
Westminster passed to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, failed as an actor through nervousuess 
(1672), produced nine or ten tragedies between 
1675 and 1682, then spent five years in Bedlam, 
and perished drunk in the snow. His best play 
is The Rival Queens , or Alexander the Great, 

Lee, Richard Henry. See Lee, Robert 
Edward. 

Lee, Robert, D.D., was born at Tweedmouth, 
11th November 1804, and educated at Berwick 
(where he was also for a time a boat* builder) 
and St Andrews. In 1888 he became minister 
at Arbroath, in 1886 at Campsie, and In 1848 
at Old Greyfriars, Edinburgh. In 1846 he was 
appointed also professor of Biblical Criticism In 
‘Edinburgh University and a Queen’s chaplain. 
In 1857 he began his reform of the Presbyterian 
church - service. He restored the reading of 
prayers, as well as the custom of kneeling at 
prayer and standing during the singing ; and in 
1868 he introduced a harmonium, in 1865 an 
organ, into his church. These 1 innovations * 
brought down upon him bitter attacks. He 
died at Torquay, 14th March 1868. His works 
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Include a Handbook of Devotion (1845), Prayers for 
Public Worship (1857), The Family and its Duties 
(1868), and The Reform of the Church (1864). See 
Life by R. H. Story (1870). - 

Lea, Robert Edward, was fifth In descent 
from Richard Lee of Shropshire, who emigrated 
to Virginia in the reign of Charles I., received 
large grants of land between the Potomac and 
Rappahannock rivers, and built the original 
Stratford House. In the later edifice, erected 
by his grandson, Thomas Lee, were born the dis- 
tinguished brothers, Richard Henry Lee (1782-94), 
mover of the resolution in favour of Ameiican 
Independence and a signer of the Declaration ; 
Francis Lightfoot Lee (1784-97), a signer of the 
Declaration : and William (1787-95) and Arthur 
Lee (1740-92), diplomatists. There also, on 19th 
January 1807, was born Robert Edward, the son 
of General Henry Lee. At eighteen he entered 
West Point, graduated second in his class m 
1829. and received a commission in the engineers 
In the Mexican war (1846) he was chief-engineer 
of the central army in Mexico, and at the stonn- 
ing of Chapultepec was severely wounded. In 
1852-55 he commanded the U.S. Military Aca- 
demy, and greatly improved its efficiency. His 
next service was as a cavalry officer on the 
Texan border 1855-59. At the John I3iown raid 
he was ordered to Harper’s Ferry to capture the 
insurgents. He was m command in Texas m 
1860, but was recalled to Washington m March 
1861 when seven states had formed the Southern 
Confederacy. Virginia seceded on April 17, and 
Colonel Lee, believing that his allegiance was due 
to his state, sent in his resignation. Within two 
days he was made commander-in-chief of the 
forces of Virginia. At Richmond he superin- 
tended the defences of the city till the autumn, 
when he was sent to oppose General Rosecrans 
in West Virginia. In the spring of 1862 he was 
working at the coast defences of Georgia and 
South Carolina, but on McClellan’s advance 
was summoned to the capital. General J. E. 
Johnston, chief in command, was wounded at 
Seven Pines in May, and Lee was put m com- 
mand of the army around Richmond. His 
masterly strategy in the seven days’ battles 
around Richmond defeated McClellan’s puipose; 

Ills battles and strategy in opposing General Pope, 
liis invasion of Maryland and Pennsylvania, and 
other achievements are caidinal to the history of 
the war. The increasing resources of the North 
and the decreasing resources of the South could 
only result in the final success of the former. 

On April 9, 1865, Lee surrendered his army of 
28,281 men to General Grant at Appomattox 
Courthouse, Virginia, and the war was praotically 
ended. After the close of the war ho frankly 
accepted the result, and although deprived of his 
former property at Arlington on the Potomac, 
and the Wnite House on the Pamunky, he de- 
clined proffered offers of pecuniary aid, and 
accepted the presidency of what came to lie 
called the Washington and Lee University, at 
Lexington, Virginia. He died October 12, 1870 
He married in 1882 Mary Randolph Custis (1806- 
78). Their eldest son, George Washington Custis 
Lee, resigned as first-lieutenant in the U.S. army 
in 1861, was aide-de-camp to Jeffersou Davis 
1861-68, mitfor-general of a division in 1864, and 
successor of his father as president of the Wash- 
ington and Lee University. William Henry 
Fftshugh Lee, second son, was major-general of 
Confederate cavalry, and was elected to congress. 
Captain Robert E. Lee of the Confederate cavalry 
was the third son. See Lee's Dispatches (1915); 


studies by Long (1886), F. Lee (1894), White 
(1897), Trent (1899), R. E. Lee (1904), T. N. Page 
(1909), G. Bradford, jun. (1912). 

Lee, Samuel (1788-1852), orientalist, was born 
at Louguor, Shropshire. 

Lee, Sir Sidney (1859-1926 : kt. 1911), born in 
London, became assistant-editor of the Dictionary 
of National Biogmphy in 1883, editor m 1891, and 
professor of English, East London College, 1918. 
He wrote a standard Life of Shakespeare (1898; 
new ed. 1915) ; a Life of Edward VIL, Ac. 

Lee, Sophia. See Lee, Harriet. 

Lee, Vernon. See Paget, Violet. 

Leech. John, bom in London, 29th Aug. 1817, 
the son of a coffee-house proprietor, went to the 
Charterhouse with Thackeray, studied medicine, 
but at eighteen published Etchings and Sketchings, 
by A. Pen, Esq. In 1886 he was contributing to 
Bell's Life; ami in Punch's fourth number, 7th 
Aug. 1841, we find his first contnbution. His 
Punch cartoons are full of high qualities; but 
even more delightful are the smaller woodcuts. I n 
the intervals of work for Punch Leech contri- 
buted much to other journals and publications, 
including woodcuts m Once a Week (1869-62) and 
The Illustrated London News (1866), in The Comic 
English and Ijatin Grammars (1840), Hood’s Comic 
Annual (1842), Smith’s Wassail Bowl (1843), and 
A Little Tour in Ireland (1869); etchings in 
Bentley's Miscellany , Jerrold's Magazine, the 
Christmas books of Dickens, the Comic History 
of England (1847-48), Comic History of Rome ( 1852), 
and the Handley Cross sporting novels ; he also 
drew several lithographed senes, of which Por- 
tiaits of the Children of the Mobility (1841) is the 
most important. Leech died in Kensington, 29th 
Oct. 18G4, and was buried close to Thackeray at 
Ken sal Green. See Dr John Brown’s John Leech 
(1882), F. G. Kitton’s P ographical Sketch (1888), 
and Life by W. P. Frith, R.A. (1891). 

Leeds, Thomas Osborne, Duke of, better 
known as Earl of Dauby, English statesman, was 
born in 1631, the son of a Yorkshire baronet. He 
enteied parliament for York in 1661, and in 1667 
became a Treasury auditor, in 1671 Treasurer of 
the Navy, in 1078 Viscount Latimer and Baron 
Dauby, and in 1674 Lord High Treasurer and Earl 
of Dauby. He sought to enforce the laws against 
Roman Catholics and Dissenters, used liis in- 
fluence to get Princess Mary married to William 
of Orange in 1677, and negotiated with Louis 
XIV. for bubes to Charles. Louis, however, 
intrigued for Danby’s downfall ; and the Com- 
mons impeached him in 1678 for treating with 
foreign powers, aiming at the introduction of arbi- 
trary power, and squandering public money. He 
was kept in the Tower until 1684, although Charles 
at once gave him a full pardon, as the Commons 
persisted in the impeachment. When James began 
to threaten the Established Church Dan by sigued 
the invitation to William of Orange. His reward 
was the marquisate of Carmarthen and the presi- 
dency of the council ; and he resumed his old 
methods of government. He was created Duke 
of Leeds in 1694. In 1695 again impeached for 
accepting 5000 guineas from tne East India Com- 
pany, he staved off condemnation ; but his power 
was gone, and in 1699 he retired, though he spoke 
In defence of Sacheverell in 1710. He died at 
Easton, Northants, 26tli July 1712. See Lives 
by T. P. Courtenay (188$X A. Browning (1918). 

Leeuwenhoek, Anton van (1682-1728), born at 
Delft, was a clerk in an Amsterdam cloth-ware- 
house till 1654, and after that became at Delft tlie 
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most famous mloroscoptet. conducting a series of 
epoch-making discoveries in support of the circu- 
lation of the blood, and in connection with blood* 
corpuscles, spermatozoa, to. He first detected 
the fibres of the crystalline lens, the fibrils and 
striping of musole. the structure of ivory and 
hair, the scales or the epidermis, and the dis* 
ti active characters of Rotifers. He contributed 
112 papers to the Philosophical, Transactions of 
the Royal Society and 20 to the Memoirs of the 
Paris Academy or Sciences. His Opera appeared 
at Leyden in 1719-22; an English selection at 
Londou in 1798-1801. See Life in Dutch by 
H&axin&n (1875). [Leh^iven-kook, J 


Le Fann, Joseph Sheridan (1814-78), novelist 
and Conservative editor, was born and died in 
Dublin. He wrote The House by the Churchyard 
(1808), Unde Silas (1864), In a Glass Darkly 
(1872X and fourteen other works — a leading 
raature In them their weird uncanniness. His 
Poems were edited by A. P. Graves (1896). See 
Memoir prefixed to his Purcell Papers (1880), and 
Seventy rears of Irish Ufa, by his brother, W. R. 
Le Fanu (1898). [bef fa-new. \ 

Lefebre, Tannbquy (1615-72), classical scholar, 
born at Caen, turned Protestant, and in 1G5S 
became theological professor at Saumur. He 
was the fiither of Anne Dacier (q. v.). 

Lefebrre, Francois Joseph(1755-1820), Marshal 
of France, was born at Ruffach in Alsace, and was 
a sergeant in the Guards at the Revolution. He 
fought at Fleurus, Altenkirchen, and Stockach, 
hi 1799 took part with Bonaparte in the over- 
throw of the Directory, and in 1804 was made a 
Marshal. He took Danzig, and was created Duke 
of Danzig (1807), distinguished himself in the early 
part of the Peninsular war, and suppressed the 
Insurrection in the Tyrol. During the Russian 
campaign he had the command or the Imperial 
Gtiard, and in 1814 of the left wing of the French 
array. Submitting to the Bourbons, he was 
made a peer, a dignity restored to him in 1819, 
though ne had sided with liis old master during 
the Hundred Days. [Le-fehi/r.] 

Lefort, Francois Jacob (1053-99), bom at 
Geneva of Scottish extraction, served in the 
Swiss Guard at Paris, but entered the Russian 
service in 1075, and heading the intrigues which 
made Peter sole ruler, became his first favourite, 
backed up his reforms, and in 1694 was made 
admiral and generalissimo. See German Lives by 
Posselt (1806) and Blum (1867). [Le-fon'.) 

Lefroy, Sib John Henry (1817-90), artillery 
officer, colonial governor, and writer on the 
Bermudas, ordnance, antiquities, Ac., was bom 
at Ashe, Hants, and made a K.C.M.G. in 1877. 

Le Gallienne, Richard, born of Guernsey an- 
cestry at Liverpool, Jan. 20, 1866, in 1891 became 
a London journalist. Since 1887 he has published 
a score of volumes of prose and verse. 

Legate, Bartholomew (c. 1576 - 1012), for 
denying Christ's divinity was burnt at Smith- 
field, the last so to suffer in England. 

LegeftOre.ADRiEN Marie, mathematician, was 
bom at Toulouse, 18th September 1752, studied 
it Paris, and became professor of Mathematics at 
the Hflftart School, and (1788) member of the 
Academy of Sciences. Appointed in 1787 oue of 
the commissioners to connect Greenwich and 
Parte by trianfcnUtlon, he was elected an F.R.S 
In hte report Legendre first enunciated the 
‘ proposition of spherical excess,' Just as in 1806 
he made the first proposal to use the 'method of 
least squares.' In 1827 appeared his famous 


Traiti des Fo net ions Elliptiques. His Thtorie des 
Nombres (1880) is still a classic ; his EUments de 
GSomltrie (1794) was translated by Thomas Carlyle 
(1824). He died 10th January 1838. [Le-zhonfidr. ) 

Legga, James, D.D., LL.D., Chinese scholar, 
born at Huntly, 20th Dec. 1815, graduated at 
Aberdeen in 1885. He went out to Malacca under 
the London Missionary Society, and took charge 
of the Anglo-Cliinese college there ; next laboured 
thirty years at Hong-kong ; and in 1870 became 
professor of Chinese at Oxford, where he died 29th 
Nov. 1897. His greatest work was the Chinese 
Classics , with text, translation, notes, Ac. (1861- 
86 ; 2d ed. 1898). A Series of lectures on The 
Religions of China was published in 1880. 

Legouvd, Jean Baptists (1764-1812), poet and 
dramatist, was born and died in Paris.— -His son, 
Ernest (1807-1903), playwright and prose- writer, 
was born in Paris, and in 1855 was elected to 
the Academy. He was Scribe's collaborateur in 
Adrienne Lecouvreur (1849). See liis Soixante Ans 
de Souvenirs (188G-87X [Le-goo-vay'.) 

Legrenzi, Giovanni (1625-90), Venetian operatic 
composer, born at Clusone near Bergamo. 

Legros, Alphonse, painter and etcher, was 
born at l)(jon, 8th May 1887, of poor parents, 
who apprenticed him to a house-painter. He 
attracted attention by pictures exhibited in the 
Salon between 1859 and 1866, when he settled in 
London, and becoming naturalised, was in 1876 
appointed Slade Professor in University College, 
London. He died in 1911. [Le-groh!.] 

Legros, Pierre (1656-1719), sculptor, was born 
in Paris, and lived and died in Rome. 

Lehmann, Heinrich (1814-82), painter, was 
born at Kiel, and settled in Paris. 

Lehmann, Rudolf (1819-1905), painter, born 
near Hamburg, in 1866 settled in London. He 
married a daughter of Dr Robert Chambers. 
See his An Artist's Reminiscences (1894). — HiS 
daughter, Liza (Mrs Herbert Bedford : 1862- 
1918), was a soprano concert-singer and com- 
poser; his nephew, Rudolph Chambers Lehmann 
(1856-1929), was a journalist, on Punch (1890-1 919), 
oarsman, barrister. Liberal M.P. (1906-10). 

Leibnitz (more accurately Leibniz), Gottfried 
Wilhelm, was born 6th July 1646 at Leipzig 
(where his father was professor of Moral Philos- 
ophy), studied law there, and in 1067 dedicated 
to the archbishop-elector of Mainz a proposal 
for reform of the Corpus Juris. In 1672 he 
was summoned to Paris to explain a plan for 
the conquest of Egypt, which is believed to 
have suggested Napoleon’s invasion of Egypt. 
1798. In London Leibnitz became acquainted 
with Boyle and Newton. He invented a calcu- 
lating machine and devised a novel method of 
the Calculus— giving rise to the controversy as 
to the priority of Newton’s 'Fluxions.' In 1676 
Leibnitz entered the service of Hanover, and was 
appointed librarian. He improved the drainage 
of mines and the coinage, arranged the library at 
WolfenbUttel, and in Austria and Italy gathered 
materials for a history of the Brunswick ducal 
house. He also laboured for the reconcilia- 
tion of the Protestant and Roman Catholic 
Churches ; his Sy sterna Theologicum (1086) was a 
conciliatory Protestant response to Bossuet; 
he sought as unsuccessfully to reconcile the 
Lutheran and Reformed Churches. He indneed 
Frederick I. to fonnd (1700) the Academy of 
Sciences at Berlin, and was himself first presi- 
dent. He was made a prlvy-counpillor and a 
baron (Freiherr) of the empire. He died at 
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Hanover, 14th November 1716. He held that sub* 
stance exists only in the form of atom* or monads, 
each a self-contained individuality. The entire 
aeries of monads, from the very highest (God) to 
the very lowest, is so constituted that, whilst 
each obeys the lawB of its own self-determined 
development, it is at every moment in complete 
accord and harmony with all the rest. Since 
God is the contriver of the universal harmony, 
this world must be the best of all possible 
worlds. He collected specimens of languages, 
and grouped them in Aramaic and Japhetic or 
Celto-Scythlan (nearly corresponding to Semitic 
and Indo - Germanic}, Eveu his philosophical 
views have to be gathered from letters, essays 
in the Acta Eruditorum, Journal des Savants, Ace., 
and a few treatises, such as De Principio In- 
dividui (1663), Thkdicee (1710), Nature et Grdce 
(1718X Monadologie (1714), and Nouveaux Essais 
eur V Entendement (1766, criticising Locke). A 
complete inter-academic edition, undertaken in 
1900, is in progress. See Lives by Guhrauer 
(1842-46), E. Pfleiderer (1870), Kircher (1877), Merz 
(English, 1884); Bodeinann on bisCoriespondence 
(IS89); Feuerbach (1887), Zimmerman n (1847, Ac.), 
K. Fischer (8d ed. 1890), Dillmann (1891), Ber- 
trend Russell (1900) on his philosophy. [Libc'mtz 1 

Leicester, Robert Dudley, Earl of, bom 
about 1582, was fifth son of John Dudley, Duke 
of Northumberland, and grandson of the notori- 
ous Edmund Dudley (q.v.) beheaded by Henry 
VIII. His father was executed for lus support of 
Lady Jane Grey (q.v.). He too was sentenced 
to death, but liberated in 1554, was by Eliza- 
beth made Master of the Horse, Kniglit of the 
Garter, a Privy-councillor, High Steward of the 
University of Cambridge, Baion Dudley, and 
finally in 1564 Earl of Leicester. In 1550 lie had 
married Amy, daughter of Sir John Robsai t. On 
8th September 1560, at Cumnor Place, Beikshue, 
the house of Anthony Forster, a creature of her 
husband’s, she was found dead at the foot of a 
staircase. It was generally believed that she 
was murdered, and that Dudley, if not Elizabeth 
herself, was an accessory to the crime ; and the 
archives at Simancas indicate that there had 
been a plot to poison her. Elizabeth continued to 
favour Leicester in spite of his unpopularity and 
of his secret marriage in 1578 to the Dowager Lady 
Sheffield. In 1568 she had suggested him as a 
husband for Mary Queen of Scots, and in 1575 
she was magnificently entertained by him at his 
castle of Kenilworth. In 1578 he bigainously 
married the widow of Walter Earl of Essex ; yet 
Elizabeth, though greatly, was only temporarily, 
offended. In 1685 he commanded the expedition 
to the Low Countries in which Sir Philip Sidney, 
his nephew, met with,Ma death at Zutplien. in 
1587 he again showed his military incapacity in 
the same .Held, and had to be recalled. In 1588 
he was appointed to command the forces as- 
sembled at Tilbury against the Spanish Armada. 
He died suddenly on 4th September of the same 
year at Oornbury, in Oxfordshire, of poison, 
said rumour, intended for his wife. S^e Eliza- 
beth, with works there cited. [ Letter .] 

Leicester of Holkh&m, Thomas William 
Coke, Earl of, was born 4th May 1752, a de- 
scendant of the famous lawyer Coke. He was 
one of the first agriculturists of England ; by his 
efforts north-west Norfolk was converted from 
a rye-growing into a wheat-growing district, and 
more stock and of better breeds was kep t on the 
farms. Coke represented Norfolk as a whig most 
Of the period 1776-1888, and in 1887 he was 


created Earl of Leicester of Holkham, to distin- 
guish the title from the Towushend Earldom of 
Leicester. He died at Longford Hall, Derby- 
shire, 80th June 1842. [Let -ter of HSkfavi.) 

Leichhardt, Ludwig, Australian explorer, born 
atTrebatsch near Frank fort-on -Oder, 28d October 
1818, in 1841 went to Australia, and conducted an 
expedition (1843-48) from Moreton Bay, in Queens- 
land, to the Gulf of Carpentaria. In 1846 he 
failed to cross Cape York Peuinsula. In Decem- 
ber 1847 he again started from Moreton Bay to 
cross the continent from east to west, bnt was 
last heard of on 3d April 1848. The Journal of hiB 
first journey was published in 1847, and his Letters 
in German in 1881. [Wch-hart, kh guttural.] 

Leighton, Frederick, Lord, P.R. A. .was born 
at Scarborough, a doctor’s son, 8d December 
1880. He early showed a bias towards painting, 
visited Rome, Florence, Frankfort, Berlin, Paris, 
ami Brussels, and everywhere received instruc- 
tion from the most distinguished masters. He 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1865 his 
‘ Cimabue’s Madonna carried in Procession 
through Florence ’—a picture purchased by the 
Queen. Among his later works were ‘The Triumph 
of Music’ (1850), ‘Paolo and Francesca’ (1861), 
‘The Odalisque’ (18G2), ‘Ariadne’ (18681 ‘Her- 
cules wrestling with Death ’ (1871), ‘The Harvest 
Moon ’ (1872), ‘The Daphnephoria ’ (1876; sold in 
1898 for £3700), ‘Wedded’ (1882), ‘Cymon and 
Iplugeneia’ (1884), ‘ Andromache ’ (1888), ‘The 
Bath of Psyche ’ (1890), ‘ The Garden of the Hes- 
perides* (1892), ^Rizpah’ (1898), and 'Flaming 
June ’ (1895). Lord Leighton also won distinc- 
tion as a sculptor, and in 1877 his 'Athlete 
struggling with a Python’ was purchased out of 
the Cliantrey Bequest In 1864 he was elected 
A.R.A., in 1869 R.A., and in 1878 president and 
knighted. His Addi esses were published in 1890. 
He was created a bar net in 1886, and Lord 
Leighton ot Stratton in Jan. 1896. He died un- 
man led, 25th Jan. 1896, and was buried in St 
Paul’s His Academy Addresses appeared in 1897. 
See a study by Ernest Rhys (new ed. 1900). and 
his Life and Letters by Mrs Russell Barrington 
(1906). [Iay'ton.) 

Leighton, Robert, born in 1611, probably in 
London, was the second son of Alexander Leigh- 
ton, M.l). (C.1508-C.1049), Presbyterian minister in 
London and Utrecht, author of Sion’s Plea against 
the Prelacle (1628), which earned him from Laud 
scourging, the pillory, branding and mutilation, 
heavy fine and imprisonment The boy studied 
at Edinburgh University and spent some years 
in France. He was ordained minister of New- 
battle in 1641, signed the Covenant two years 
later, and took part in all the Presbyterian policy 
of the time ; most of the Sermons and the Com- 
mentary on the First Epistle of Peter were the 
work of the Newbattle period. In 1658 he was 
appointed Principal of Edinburgh University. 
Soon after the Restoration Leighton was induced 
by the king himself to become one of the new 
bishops, chose Dunblane, the poorest of all the 
dioceses, and for the next ten years ha laboured 
to build up the shattered walls of the church. 
His aim was to preserve what was best In Epis- 
copacy and Presbytery as a basis fbr com- 
prehensive union; but he suooeeded only In 
being misunderstood by both sides. The con- 
tinued persecution of the Covenanters drove him 
to London in 1665 to resign his see, but Charles 
persuaded him to return. Again in 1669 he went 
to London to advocate his scheme of accom- 
modation, and immediately after assumed the 
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duties of commendator of the arch-diocese of 
Glasgow. Next followed his fruitless conferences 
at Edinburgh (1670-71) with leading Presbyterians. 
In despair of success he begged for permission to 
retire, and at length in 1674 was allowed to lay 
down his archbishopric. His last ten years he 
spent at Broadhurst Manor, Sussex, often preach- 
ing in the church of Horsted Keynes, where he 
lies. He died in a London inn, 25th June 1684. 
There are editions of his works— than which no 
books reveal a deeper spirituality, a more hea verily 
exaltation and devotion— by Fall (1G92-I70fe), Dod- 
dridge (1748), Jerinent (1805-8), Pearson (1825), 
Aikman (1881), and West (6 vols. 1869-75, un- 
finished). There are Selections (1888) by Blair. 

Lainlngen. See Kent, Duke of. 

Lakprevlok, Robert, an Edinburgh printer of 
the Reformed party during 1561-81. 

Leland, Charles Godfrey. ‘Hans Breitmann * 
(1825-1908), born in Philadelphia, graduated at 
Princeton in 1845. and afterwards studied at 
Heidelberg, Munich, and Paris. He was ad- 
mitted to the Philadelphia bar m 1851, but turned 
to journalism. From 1869 he resided chiefly in 
England and Italy, and investigated the Gypsies, 
a subject ou which between 1878 and 1891 he 
published four valuable works. But Leland is 
best known for his poems in ‘Pennsylvania 
Dutch,’ the famous nans Brcitmann Ballads 
(1871 ; continued in 1895). Other works are The 
Poetry and Mystery of Dreams (1855), Meister 
Karl's Sketch-hook (1855), legends of Birds (1864), 
Egyptian Sketch-hook (1873), Fu-Sang, or the Chinese 
Discovery of America (1875), Algonquin legends 
(1884), Etruscan Roman Remains in Tradition 
(1892), a translation of Heine's works, and legends 
of Florence (1895). See his Memoirs (1898), and his 
Life and Letters by Mrs Pennell (1906). 

Leland, John, antiquary, born in London about 
1506, was educated at St Paul’s School under 
William Lily, then at Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
and All Souls’, Oxford. After a residence in Paris 
he became chaplain to Henry VIII., who in 1583 
made him ‘king’s antiquary,’ with power to search 
for records of antiquity in the cathedrals, colleges, 
abbeys, and priories of England. In six years he 
collected ‘a whole world of things very memor- 
able,’ and for the rest of his life laboured in vain 
to arrange and digest his vast collection of 
materials, into which burrowed his successors, 
Stow, Camden, William Burton, and Dugdale. 
His church preferments were the rectories of 
Peuplingues near Calais and Haseley in Oxford- 
shire, a canonry of King's College (now Christ 
Church), Oxford, and a prebend of Salisbury. He 
died April 18, 1652. Most of his papers are in the 
Bodleian and British Museum. Besides his Com * 
mentarii de Scriptoribus Britannicis (ed. by Hall, 
1709), his chief works are The Itinerary (ed by 
L. T. Smith. 1905-10) and De Rebus Britannicis 
Collectanea (ed. by Hearne, 1715). See Huddes- 
ford’s Lives of Leland, Hearne, and Wood (1772). 

Leland, John (1691-1766), born at Wigan, was 
educated at Dublin, where from 1716 he was a 
Presbyterian minister. He wrote against Tindal 
(1783) and Morgan (1789-40) ; his chief work is A 
View of the Principal Deistical Writers (1754-56). 
See Life prefixed to his Discourses (1768-89). 

L6ly, Sib Pam* (1618-80), originally Pieter 
van der Ikes, was born probably at Soest, West- 
phalia, and settled in London in 1641 a 
portrait-painter. He was employed by Charles 
1., Cromwell, and Charles II. ; the last nominated 
him court-painter, and in 1679 knighted him. His 
• Beauties' are collected at Hampton Court. 


Le Moire dr Bulges, Jean (c. 1478-1524), the 
first French humanist poet, served the Due de 
Bourbon, Margaret of Austria, and Louis XII. 

Lem&lre, Philippe Honor* (1798-1880), sculp- 
tor, was born at Valenciennes, and died in Paris. 

Lemaitre, Fr£d£riok (1800-76), actor, was born 
at Havre. See Life by Lecomte (2 vols. 1888). 

Lemaitre, Jules (1853-1914). French play- 
wright and critic, was born at vennecy, Loiret, 
and in 1895 was elected to the Academy. 

Leman, Georges (b. 1851), Belgian general, 
director of studies, engineer, mathematician, was 
wounded and captured at Li6ge (his birthplace), 
whose forts, as military governor, lie gallantly 
held against the Germans, 4tli-7th August 1914. 
He died 17th October 1920. [Le-monV.) 

Lemerder, N^pomucEnb (1771-1840), poet and 
Academician (1810), was born and died &c Paris. 

LemniUB (c. 1505-50), German humanist and 
Latin poet, who died at Chur. 

Le Moine, Franqois (1688-1737), mythological 
painter, was born and committed suicide in Paris. 

Le Moine, Sir James MacPhkrson (1825-1912). 
born in Quebec, became superintendent of Inland 
Revenue at Quebec in 1858. He studied archae- 
ology, ornithology, and other sciences, and wrote 
on Canadian history. [Le Mwahn .] 

Lemoimie, John 1$mile (1815-92), bom in 
London, son of a Frenchman, in 1840 became 
English correspondent, then editor, of the Journal 
des Debats. Elected to the Academy (1876), lie 
wrote Etudes Crttujues et Biographiques (1852) 
and Nouvelles Etudes (1862). [Lc-mwahnn.] 

Lemon, Mark (1809-70), born in London, in 
1835 wrote a farce, followed by many melodramas, 
operettas, novels (the best, perhaps, Falkner Lyle. 
1866), children’s stories, a Jest Book (1864), ana 
essays In 1841 he helped to establish Punch, 
becoming first joint-editor, then sole editor. 

Lemonnier, Oamii.lk, born March 24, 1844, a 
lawyer’s son, at Ixelles near Brussels, took to art 
criticism in 1868, and by liis novels— Un Mdle 
(1881), &c.— and other works, in French, but full of 
strong Flemish realism and mysticism, won fame 
as Belgium’s greatest prose- writer. He died 
June 13, 1918. [Le-mon'yay.] 

Le Moyne, Charles (1026-83), born at Dieppe, 
sailed for Canada in 1641, lived among the Hurons, 
and fought with the Iroquois. In 1668 Louis 
XIV. made him Seigneur de Longueuil. He 
was long captain of Montreal — His eldest son, 
Charles (1656-1729), served in the French army, 
was governor of Montreal and commandant- 
general of the colony, and was made a baron in 
1700. His descendant, Charles Colinor Grant, 
had his Canadian title of seventh Baron de 
Longueuil recognised by the Queen in 1880. 
Another son, Joseph (1668-1734), served in the 
French navy, and in 1719 captured Pensacola. 

Lempri6re, John, D.D. (c. 1765-1824), bom in 
Jersey, was head -master of Abingdon and Exeter 
grammar-schools, and rector of Meeth and New* 
ton-Petrock in Devon. His Classical Dictionary 
(1788) was long a standard work. Another book 
was Universal Biography (1808). 

Lenard. See R5ntgen. 

Lenau, Nikolaus (Nikolaus Nlembsch von 
StrehlenauX German poet, born at Czatad in 
Hungary, 18th August 1802, studied law ahd 
medicine at Vienna. His life was rendered un- 
happy by his morbid poetic discontent; and in 
1844 he became insane, dying in an asylnm near 
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Vienna, 22d August 1860. His poetic power is 
best shown in his short lyrics ; his longer pieces 
include Fcmst (1886), Savonarola (1887), and Die 
jjt&tyeiwer (1842). See Lives by Schurz (1866), 
Frankl^l885-92), and Roustan (1899). [Lay-now.] 

Lenbaoh, Franz (1886-1904), greatest German 
portrait-painter of the 19th century, a Bavarian 
born, worked mostly in Munich. His portraits 
of Bismarck are specially famous. 

Lanolos, Ninon de, born of good family at 
Pans, 16th May 1616, commenced at sixteen her 
long career of gallantry. Among her lovers were 
two marquises, two marshals, the great Cond6, the 
Due de Larochefoucauld, and an abb£ or two. 
She had two sons, but never showed the slightest 
maternal feeling. One of them, brought up in 
ignorance of his mother, conceived a passion for 
her. When she informed him of their relation- 
ship he was seized with horror, and blew out his 
brains. Ninon was nearly as celebrated for her 
manners as for her beauty. The most respectable 
women sent their children to her to acquire 
taste, style, politeness. She died Oct. 17. 1706. 
Mirecourt’s Mbmoires is a romance ; the letters 
attributed to her are mostly spurious. See t>ooks 
by Hayes(1908), Rowsell, Magne(1925). [Lon^m . ] 

Le Neve, John (1679-1741), compiler of Fasti 
Eoclesioe Anglicance and other antiquarian works, 
rector of Thornton-le-Moor, Lincolnshire (1722), 
was thrown for debt into Lincoln jail. See Life 
by DuffUs Hardy (1754).— Peter Le Nevk (1661- 
1729), the Norfolk autiquary, was a kinsman. 

Lenin, assumed name of Vladimir Ilitch 
Ulianov (1870-1924), Bolshevik revolutionary, 
born of noble family at Simbirsk, studied at 
8t Petersburg University. Long a Socialist leader, 
he was exiled to E. Siberia in 1895, and livea 
mostly abroad till the Great War. With the Soviets 
he overthrew Kerensky, Nov. 7, 1917, thereafter 
dominating the Russian republic as President 
of the Council till incapacitated in 1922. 

Lennep, Jacob van (1802-62), the 1 Walter Scott 
of Holland,’ born at Amsterdam, achieved a great 
reputation for legal knowledge. His most popu- 
lar works were comedies, Hit Dorp aan die Gren - 
ten and Hit Dorp over die Grensen. Of his novels 
several (e.g. The Rose of Dekama and The Adopted 
Son ) have been translated. 

Lenngren, Anna Marie, nie Malmstedt (1755- 
1819), Swedish poetess, lived at Stockholm. 

Lenormant, Francois, was born in Paris, 17th 
January 1887, the son of Charles Lenormant 
(1802-59), himself profoundly learned in Egypt- 
ology, numismatics, and archaeology generally. 
At twenty he carried off the prize in numismatics 
of the Acad6mle des Inscriptions, at twenty-three 
was digging at EleuMs ; and his explorations he 
continued, in the intervals of his work as sub- 
librarian at the Institute (1862-72), and professor 
of Archaeology at the Biblioth^que National© 
(1874-88), until his health broke down from over- 
work and a wound received during the siege of 
Paris. He died December 9, 1888, having just been 
converted to a good Catholic from scepticism. 
His divination of the non-Semitio element in Ac- 
cadian was a triumph, and it would be difficult 
to overpraise his essay on the propagation of 
the Phoenician alphabet and his great Origines 
do VHistoire d'apri* la Bible (1880 - 84). Other 
works are Manuel d'Histoire Ancienne de V Orient 
(1868-69 ; 9th ed. 1881), Lettres Assyriologiques 
(1871-79), Lea Premises Civilisation* (1874), Les 
Sciences Ocoultes en Asie (1874-76), La Monnaie 
dans l AntiquiU (1878-79), MonnaUs et MidaiUes 


(1888), La Grande Grece (1881-84), and X traven 
VApulie et la Lueanie (1888). [Le-nor-mov*,] 

LenOtre, Andr£ (1618-1700), the creator of 
French landscape-gardening, was bom and died 
in Paris. He laid out Bt James’s Park. 

Lenthall, William (1691-1662), barrister, was 
Speaker of the Long Parliament 1640-58, and 
Master of the Rolls from 1648. He was again 
made Speaker in 1654, and in 1657 became one of 
Cromwell’s peers. 


L6HZ, Jakob Michael Reinhold (1751-92), a 
German poet of the 4 Sturm und Drang ’ period, a 
fervent admirer of Shakespeare, was born in 
Livonia, and died near Moscow. See studies by 
Waldmann (1894), Rosanow (1909). [Lentz.] 

Leo, the name of thirteen popes, whose tenures 
of the papacy were as follows I. (440-461) ; II. 

M ; III. (795-816); IV. (847-55); V. (903); 

28-9); VII. (986-9); VIII. (968-6); IX. 
(1049^54): X. (1518-21); XI. (1605): XII. (1823- 
29); XIII. (1878-1908).— Leo I., ‘the Great,’ a 
saiut, and one of the most eminent of the Latin 
Fathers, was of good Roman family. In a coun- 
cil held at Rome in 449 he set aside the pro- 
ceedings of the Council of Ephesus, which had 
pronounced in favour of Eutyches, and summoned 
a new council at Chalcedon, in which Leo’s cele- 
brated ‘ Dogmatical Letter ’ was accepted * as the 
voice of Peter.’ He interposed with Attila (q.v.) 
in defence of Rome, and with Genseric (q.v.). 
Leo died in 461. See books by Arendt (1835), 


III was the epoch of the formal establishment 
of the Empire of the West. In the 8th century 
the popes, through the practical withdrawal of 
the Eastern emperors, had exercised a temporal 
supremacy in Rome, under the protectorate of 
the Frank sovereigns* Leo was in 799 obliged to 
flee to Spoleto, whence he repaired to Paderbom 
to confer with Charlemagne. On his return to 
Rome he was received with honour. In 800 
Charlemagne, having come to Rome, was crowned 
emperor by the pope, and the temporal sove- 
reignty of the pope over the Roman city and 
state was formally established, under the suze- 
rainty of the emperor. — Leo X., Giovanni de’ 
Medici, second son of Lorenzo the Magnificent, 
was bom 11th December 1475. He was created 
cardinal at the age of thirteen. In the expulsion 
of the Medici from Florence the young cardinal 
was included. He was employed as legate by 
Julius II., at whose death in 1518 he was chosen 
poj>e as Leo X. He brought to a successful con- 
clusion the fl fbh Lateran Council. He concluded a 
concordat with Francis I, of France ; he consoli- 
dated and extended the reconquests of his warlike 


predecessor, J ulius II. His desertion of Francis I. 
for Charles V. was dictated by the interests of 
Italy. But it is as a patron of learning and art 
that the reputation of Leo has lived. He founded 
a Greek college in Rome and established a Greek 

S ress. His vast project for the rebuilding of 
t Peter’s, and his permitting the preaching of 
an indulgence in order to raise funds, provoked 
Luther’s Reformation. He regarded the move- 
ment as of little importance ; and though he con- 
demned the propositions of Luther, his measures 
were not marked by severity. In nis moral con- 
duct he maintained a strict propriety, and, 
although not free from nepotism, he was an 
enlightened prince. He died 1st December 1621. 
See works on him by Roscoe (1S05), And in (6th 
ed. 1886), HergenrOther (1884-91), and Nttti 
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1893); Hanke; Cm 
hmm (1908); Symol 


[kton ; Vaughan’s Medici 
la's Renaissance (1876-86), 


— L*o SI XI., 268th Roman pontiff, was born at 
Carpineto, son of Count Ludovico Pecci, 2d 
March 1810. Having become Doctor of Laws, 
he was appointed by Gregory XVI. a domestic 
prelate in 1887, received the title of prothonotary 
apostolic, and was a vigorous apostolic delegate 
at Benevento, Perugia, and Spoleto. He was 
made Archbishop of Damietta in partibus and 
sent to Belgium as nuncio in 1848, nominated 
Archbishop of Perugia in 1846, and in 1858 created 
a cardinal by Pius IX., holding erelong the lin- 
portant office of Cardinal Camerlengo. Upon the 
death of Pius IX. in 1878 Cardinal Joachim Pecci 
was elected to the papacy under the title of 
Leo XIII. He restored the hierarchy in Scot* 
land and composed the difficulty with Germany. 
In 1888 he denounced the Irish Plan of Campaign. 
He manifested enlightened views, but on ques- 
tions affecting the church and his own status 
held staunchly to his rights. He regarded him- 
self as the despoiled sovereign of Rome, and as 
a prisoner at the Vatican ; and persistently de- 
clined to recognise the law of guarantees. He 
protested against heresy and ‘godless’ schools, 
and in his encyclicals affirmed that the only 
solution to the socialistic problem is the influence 
of the papacy. In 1894 he constrained the French 
clergy ana the monarchists to accept the republic. 
In 1883 he opened the archives of the Vatican for 
historical investigations, and he made himself 
known as a poet, chiefly in the Latin tongue. 
The jubilee of his episcopate in 1893 was marked 
by pilgrimages, addresses, and gifts, as was that 
of his priesthood in 1887. In 1896 lie issued an 
encyclical pronouncing Anglican oulers null 
and void. He died 20th July 1908. See Lives 
by De Waal (Miinster, 1878), Vidien (18791, and 


O’Reilly (1887), Serclaes (Paris, 1894), B. d’Agen 
Umneue de IAon XIII ., 1896), Jeyes (1896), 
M ‘Car thy (1896); also ids addresses, Ac., in The 
Pope and the People (new ed. 1913). 

Leo IH., called the Isaurian from being bom in 
Isauria in Asia Minor, raised the Byzantine Em- 
pire from a very low condition, having, as a 
general in the East, seized the crown in 716. He 
reorganised the army and financial system, and 
m 718 repelled a formidable attack of the Saracens. 
In 726 he by an edict prohibited the use of images 
(i.e., pictures or mosaics; statues were hardly 
known as yet in churches) in public worship 
In Italy, however, the appearance of the Image- 
breakers or Iconoclasts roused an enthusiastic 
resistance on the part of the people, and the con- 
troversy raised by the edict rent the empire for 
over a century. In 728 the exarchate of Ravenna 


over a century, in 728 the exarchate of Ravenna 
was lost, and the eastern provinces became the 
prey of the Saracens, over whom, however, Leo 
won a great victory in Phrygia. He died in 741. 

Leo Afrloanus (properly Alhassan ibn 
Mohammed Alwazzan), a Cordovan Moor, who 
from 1492 travelled in northern Africa and Asia 
Minor. Falling into the hands of Venetian 
corsairs, he was sent to Leo X. at Rome, where 
he lived twenty years, and accepted Christianity, 
but returned to Africa and (perhaps) his old faith, 
and died at Tunis in 1652. He wrote (1526) an 
account of hts African travels in Italian (first 
printed 1550), long the chief source of information 
as to the Soudan. Dr R. Brown re-edited John 
Pory’s translation of 1600 (Hakluyt Soc. 1896). 

Leo'ohares, an Athenian sculptor (c. 870 b.c.). 

Leon, Ponce de. See Ponce de Leon. 

Leonardo da Final, painter, sculptor, archi- 


tect, aud engineer, was born in 1452 at Vinci, 
between Pisa and Florence, the natural son of 
a Florentine notary. About 1470 he entered 
the studio of Andrea del Verrocchio. When 
about twenty-eight he visited the Bast, and 
served as engineer to the sultan of 1 Babylon ’ or 
Cairo. In 1482 he settled in Milan, and attached 
himself to Lodovico Sforza. His famous 'Last 
8upper’ (1498), commissioned jointly by the Duke 
and the monks of Santa Marla delle Grazie, was 
painted, on a wall of the refectory of the con- 
vent Owing to dampness, aud to the method 
of tempera painting — not oil. nor fresco— upon 
plaster, it soon showed signs of deterioration, and 
it has been often 4 restored ;* yet still it is one of 
the world's masterpieces. Among other paintings 
in Milan were portraits of two mistresses of the 
duke — one of them perhaps ‘La Belle Ferron- 
ni6re’ of the Louvre. Leonardo also devised a 
system of hydraulic irrigation of the plains of 
Lombardy and directed the court pageants. After 
the fall of Duke Lodovico in 1500 Leonardo re- 
tired to Florence, and entered the service of Caesar 
Borgia, then Duke of Romagna, as architect and 
engineer. In 1503 he returned to Florence, and 
commenced a Madonna and Child with St Anne 
of which only the cartoon now in the Royal 
Academy, London, was completed. Both he and 
Michelangelo received commissions to decorate 
the Sala del Consiglio in the Palazzo della Sig- 
noria with historical compositions. Leonardo 
dealt with ‘ The Battle of Anghiari,’ a Florentine 
victory over Milan, and finished lus cartoon ; 
but, having employed a method of painting 
upon the plaster which proved a failure, he 
in 1506 abandoned the work. About 1504 lie com- 

E leted his most celebrated easel-picture, ‘Mona 
lisa’ (stolen from the Louvre 1911; recovered 
1913). Another work, now lost, portrayed the cele- 
brated beauty Ginevra Bencl ; and racloli’s De 
divina Proportions (1509) contained sixty geo- 
metrical figures from Leonardo's hand. In 1500 
he was employed by Louis XII. of France. 
Francis I. bestowed on him in 1516 a yearly 
allowance, and assigned to his use the Chftteau 
Cloux, near Amboise ; hither he came that same 
year, and here he died 2d May 1519. .Among his 
later works are 4 The Virgin of the Rocks,’ now in 
the National Gallery, London (a replica in the 
Louvre), a figure of r St John the Baptist,’ and a 
4 Saint Anne.’ In his art Leonardo was hardly at 
all influenced by the antique ; his practice was 
founded upon the most patient and searching 
study of nature He occupies a supreme place 
as an artist, but so few in number are the works 
by his hand that have reached us that he may be 
moat fully studied in his drawings, of which there 
are rich collections at Milan, Paris, Florence, and 
Vienna, as well as in the British Museum and at 
Windsor. His celebrated Trattato della PUtura 
was published in 1651 : but a more complete 
manuscript, discovered by Mansi in the Vatican, 
was published in 1817. Voluminous MSS. by him 
in Milan (Codice- At lantioo), Paris, Windsor, Ac. 
have been reproduced in fecsimlle (1881-1901). 
See his Literary Wor1c» t ed. by Richter (1888) ; his 
Note-booke, ed. by MAcCurdy(1906); monographs by 


Mrs Heaton (1874), Riohter (1880X WailTee (1892 ; 
new ed. 1906), M tints (trans. 1899), Grouau (1908 ; 
new ed. 1915), MacCuray (1904-7), Beltrami, Soltnl 
(new ed. 1907), Von Seidlits (1909), PAladan (1910), 
Thiis (1918), A. J. Anderson (1916k Sirin (trans. 
1916) ; and Uzielli’s Ricerche (187*45 ; 2d ed. 1896). 

Leonoavallo, Ruooiero (1858-1919). composer, 
born at Naples, produced 1 Pagliacci (1892), fol- 
lowed by other less successful operas. 
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Leonl, Leone (1509-90), goldsmith, medallist, 
and sculptor, was born at Arezzo, worked at 
Milan, Genoa, Brussels, and Madrid, and was the 
rival of Benvenuto Cellini in talent, vice, and 
violence. See French monograph by Plon (1880). 

Leon'idM, king of Sparta, succeeded his half- 
brother, Cleomenes in 491 b.c. When the Persian 
monarch Xerxes approached with an immense 
army Leonidas opposed him at the narrow pass 
of Thermopyln (480 b.c.) with his 800 Spartans ; 
there all or them found a heroic death. 

Leopardi, Giacomo, Italian poet, was born of 
poor but noole parentage at Recanati, 29th June 
1798. At sixteen he had read all the Latin and 
Greek classics, could write with accuracy French, 
Spanish, English, and Hebrew, and wrote a com- 
mentary on Plotinus. After a short and dis- 
appointing sojourn in Rome, he devoted himself 
at home to literature. As a confirmed invalid, 
he lived successively in Bologna, Florence, 
Milan, and Pisa. In 1888 he accompanied his 
friend Ranieri to Naples, and there in constant 
bodily anguish and hopeless despondency he 
lived till his death, 14th June 1887. Of late 
ears a more sober estimate has been formed of 
is claims both as poet and thinker. His pessi- 
mism was unquestionably the genuine expression 
of Leopardi's deepest nature as well as of his 
reasoned conviction. Ranieri edited his works in 
1845. His most noteworthy writings are, i n poetry, 
his Canfe and Canzoni, and a ' Continuation of the 
Battle of the Frogs and Mice;' and, in prose, 
the Dialogues and Essays classed as Operette 
Morali. His Essays and Dialogues were trans. 
bv Edwardes (1882), liis Poems by Townsend (1888), 
Morrison (1900). See Gladstone’s Gleanings , vol. 
ii. ; and works by Antoua-Traversi, Moroncmi, 
Gesareo (1893), Braudes, Carducci, Piergili, De 
Roberto, Cliiarini (1905), G. Bertacclii (1917). 

Leopold I. (1640-1705) in 1658 succeeded his 
father, the Emperor Ferdinand III. He provoked 
the Hungarians to rebellion by his severity. 
Tekeli received aid from the Porte, and Kara 
Mustapha besieged Vienna (1683), which was 
rescued only by an army of Poles and Germans 
under John Sobieski. The power of the Turks 
now declined. In 1686 they lost Buda, after oc- 
cupying It for nearly 150 years ; and by the treaty 
of Carlowitz (1699) they were almost entirely 
cleared out of Hungary. The struggle between 
Leopold and Louis XIV. of France for the heir- 
ship to the king of Spain led to the war of the 
Spanish Succession. Leopold was of sluggish and 
phlegmatic character, wholly under Jesuit influ- 
ences. See German Life of him by Baumstark 
(1878).— Leopold II. (1747-92), third son of Francis 
I. and Maria Theresa, succeeded his father as 
Grand-duke of Tuscettjr In 1765, and his brother, 
Joseph I., as emperor in 1790. He succeeded in 
pacifying the Netherlands and Hungary ; was led 
by the downfall of his sister, Marie Antoinette, 
to form an alliance with Prussia against France ; 
but died before the war broke out. 

Leopold I., king of the Belgians, son of Francis, 
Duke of Saxe -Coburg, and uncle of Queen 
Victoria, was born 16th December 1790. He be- 
came a general in the Russian army, and served 
at Ltitzen, Bautzen, and Leipzig. Whilst on a 
visit to England (1815) he won the affections of 
the Princess Charlotte (q.vj, married her, and 
was naturalised in 1816. The princess died in 
1817; and Leopold twelve years later married 
morganatieaUy Caroline Bauer (q.v.). He ac- 
cepted provisionally in February 1880 the offer of 
the crown of Greece, but declined it in May ; in 


June 1881 he was elected king of the Belgians. 
He conducted himself with prudence and modera- 
tion, with constant regard to the principles of 
the Belgian constitution. He died 10th Decem- 
ber 1865. See Life by Juste (Eng. trans. 1868).— 
His son, Leopold IL, born in Brussels, 9th April 
1835, was responsible for some of the worst 
abuses in the Congo. He died 17th Dec. 1909. 

Leopold V. (1157-94), Duke of Austria, crusader 
in 1182 and 1190-92, and the captor of Richard I. 
(q.v.) of England. 

Leopold, Prince. See Albany, Duke op. 

Lepage. See Bastien-Lepaoe. 

Lep&re, Auquste Louis (1849-1918), Impres- 
sionist, landscape-painter, wood-engraver, and 
etcher, was born in Paris. 

Lep'idus, Marcus ASmilius, declared for Caesar 
against Pompey (49 b.c.), and was by Caesar made 
dictator of Rome and his colleague in the con- 
sulate (46 b c.). He supported Antony, and be- 
came one of the triumvirate with Octavian and 
Antony, with Africa for his province (40-89 B.C.). 
He thought to have maintained himself in Sicily 
against Octavian, but his soldiers deserted him. 
He died 13 b.c. 

Le Play, Fr£d£ric (1806-82), political econo- 
mist, was bom at Honfleur, and lived in Paris. 

Lepslus, Karl Richard, Egyptologist, was 
born at Naumburg, 23d December 1810. His first 
work on palaeography as an instrument of philo- 
logy (1834) obtained the Volney prize of the 
French Institute. In 1886 at Rome he studied 
Egyptology, Nubian, Etruscan, and Oscan, writ- 
ing numerous treatises. In 1842-45 he was at 
the head of an antiquarian expedition sent to 
Egypt by the king of Prussia, and in 1846 was 
appointed professor in Berlin. His DcnkmUler 
aus Aegyptcn tend Aethiopien (963 plates, 1849-60) 
remains a masterpiee . His Chronologic der 
Aegypler laid the foundation for a scientific 
treatment of early Egyptian history. Other 
works are his letters from Egypt. Ethiopia, and 
Sinai (1852); the work in which ne expounds a 
modified Roman alphabet for hitherto unwritten 
languages ; the Konigshnch (1858); the Todtenbuch 
(1867), the Egyptian Book of the Dead. He 
wrote on Chinese, Arabic, and Assyrian philology ; 
and was a member of the Royal Academy, director 
of the Egyptian section of the Royal Museum, 
and chief-librarian of the Royal Library at Berlin. 
He died 10th July 1884. See Life by fibers (1885; 
trans. New York, 1887). 

Larins, Vincent or. See Vincentius. 

Lermontov, Mikhail Yurevich, Russian poet, 
was born, of Scottish extraction (LearniontX in 
Moscow, Oct. 15, 1814. Sent on active service 
to the Caucasus, he was shot dead in a duel, 16th 
J uly 1841. The sublime scenery of the Caucasus 
inspired his best poetio pieces, such as The Novice , 
The Dmon, Imau Bey , sc. His uovel, A Hero of 
our Time (1889 ; trans. 1912), is said to have occa- 
sioned the fatal duel. See Poems, ed. by K. N. 
Steinliart, with trans., biography, Ac. (1917). 

LarOQX, Pierre (1797-1871), Humanitarian, St 
Simonian, born near Paris, Influenced George Sand. 

La Sage, Ala in-RenA, born at Sarzeau in 
Brittany, 8th May 1668. in 1692 went to Paris 
to study law, but an early marriage drove him to 
seek a less tardy livelihood in literature. The 
Abb6 de Lionne. who had a good Spanish 
library, made Le Sage free of it, with a pension 
of 600 livres. The first fruit was a volume 
(1700) containing two plays imitated from 
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Rojas and Lope de Vega. In 1702 U Point 
d'honneur , from Rojas, failed on the stage. His 
next venture (1704) was a nf&cnnento of Avel- 
laneda’8 Don Quixote. In 1707 Don Char Urdu, 
from Calderon, was played with success at court, 
and Crispin rival at eon mattrc in the city ; 
more successful was the Diable Boiteux (largely 
from Lula Velez de Guevara). In 1708 the 
Th64tre Fran$ais accepted but shelved one play 
and rejected another, afterwards altered into his 
famous TwrcareL In 1715 Oil Bias (vols. i. and ii.) 
came out, followed in 1717-21 by an attempt at 
an Orlando. In 1724 came vol. iii. of Gil Bias ; in 
1726 a largely extended Diable Boiteux; in 1782 
Guzman at Alfarache and Robert Chevalier de 
Beauchine; in 1784 Estebanillo Gonzalez; in 1735 
vol. iv. of Gil Bias and the Joumie des Parques ; 
in 1786-88 the Bachelier de Salamanque; in 1789 
his plays, in two vols. ; in 1740 La Valise trouvie, 
a volume of letters; and in 1743 the Milange 
Amusant, a collection of facetiae. The death of 
his son (1743), a promising actor, and his own 
increasing infirmities, made him abandon Paris 
and literary life, and retreat with his wife and 
daughter to Boulogne, where his second son held 
a canonry; and there he died 17th November 
1747, in his eightieth year. Le Sage’s reputa- 
tion as a dramatist and as a novelist rests in each 
case on one work. The author of Turcaret might 
have become, but did not, almost a second 
Moliere; the author of Gil Bias stands in the 
front rank of the novelists. Some deny origin- 
ality to one who borrowed ideas, incidents, and 
tales from others as Le Sage did ; some even 
deny (as did Voltaire, whom he satirised) that 
the author of Gil Bias was anything more than a 
translator. The figment had a wide cnculation, 
especially in Spain, and Isla developed it. No 
doubt, with an artistic eye to versiinilitude of 
detail, Le Sage borrowed plots freely; but he 
was the first to perceive the capabilities of the 
picaresque novel. His delightful style makes him 
the prince of raconteurs, and the final effect of 
liis work is all his own. See works by Barberet 
(1887), Claretie (1890-94), and Lintilhac (1898). 

Lesoot, Pierre (1510-78), Renaissance archi- 
tect of the Lou vie, was born in Paris. 

Leslie, Lesly, or Lesley, The Family of, is 
first found between 1171 and 1199 in possession 
of the pastoral parish of Lesslyn or Leslie in 
Aberdeenshire, and was ennobled in 1457, when 
George Leslie of Rothes was made Earl of Rothes 
and Lord Leslie. The fourth earl was father of 
Norman Leslie, Master of Rothes, chief actor in 
the murder of Cardinal Beaton. John, sixth earl 
(1600-41), was one of the ablest of the Covenant- 
ing leaders. His son John (1630-81) became Lord 
Chancellor of Scotland in 1667, ana in 1680 was 
created Duke of Rothes, Ac. These honours 
became extinct upon his death without male 
issne in 1681. The earldom of Rothes went to 
his elder daughter, in whose family the title has 
continued. The Balquhain branch gave birth to 
several men of mark, such as the learned John 
Leslie (q.v.), Bishop of Ross, the champion of 
Marv, Queen of Scots ; Sir Alexander Leslie of 
Aucmntoul, a general in the Muscovite service 
(died 1668) ; and Charles Leslie. Still more dis- 
tinguished was Alexander Leslie (c. 1580-1661), 
who became field-marshal of Sweden under Gus- 
tavus Adolphus. Recalled to Scotland in 1689, 
he took command of the Covenanting army, and 
in 1641 was made Earl of Leven and Lord 
Balgony. His honours and lands eventually 
passed to his great-grandson, David Melville, 


third Earl of Leven and second Earl of Melville. 
See Life and Campaigns, by Sanford Terry (1899). 
—David Leslie, flftn son of the first Lord Lin- 
dores (a son of the fifth Earl of Rothes), served 
under Gustavus Adolphus, and, returning to 
Scotland in 1640, acted as lieutenant-general to 
the Earl of Leven. He was present at Mansion 
Moor, and defeated Montrose at Philiphaugh. 
Routed by Cromwell at Dunbar In 1650, and 
taken prisoner by him at Worcester in 1661, 
he was imprisoned in the Tower till the Restora- 
tion. He was made Lord Newark in 1661, 
and died in 1682.— Walter Leslie (1608-67), 
a cadet of the Balquhain line, distinguished him- 
self in the Austrian army, ana in 1687 was created 
a count, as a reward for his services in the 
murder of Wallenstein. He was succeeded (1667) 
by his nephew, James, Austrian field-marshal. 
The title became extinct in 1844. 

Leslie, Charles, nonjuror, born at Dublin. 
17th J uly 1650, became chancellor of the cathedral 
of Connor in 1087. Deprived at the Revolution 
for declining the oath of allegiance, lie retired to 
England and wrote against Papists, Deists, So- 
cinians, Jews, and Quakers, as well as in support 
of the nonjrring interests. He was mostly with 
the Pretender in France and Italy (1718-21), and 
then returning to Ireland, died at Glaslough 18th 
April 1722. His Short and Easy Method with the 
Jews appeared in 1684 ; his Short and Easy Method 
with the Deists in 1694 : he issued a collected 
edition of his Theological Worlcs in 1721 (new ed. 
1832). See Life by R. J. Leslie (1885). 

Leslie, Charles Robert, genre-painter, was 
born in London, 19th October 1794, of American 
parentage. Educated from 1800 at Philadelphia, 
in 1811 he returned to England and entered as a 
student in the Royal Academy. His first notable 

S icture was ‘Sir Roger de Coverley going to 
hurch’ (1819). In 1821 ‘ May-day under Queen 
Elizabeth' secured his election as A.R.A. ; and 
‘Sancho Panza and the Duchess’ (1824) as R A. 
Other pictures were scenes from Shakespeare, Le 
Sage, Moliere, Addison, Swift, Sterne, Fielding, 
and Smollett. In 1883 he became professor of 
Drawing at West Point, New York, but returned 
to England next year ; in 1848-52 he was pro- 
fessor of Painting at the Royal Academy. He 
died 5th May 1859. His lectures were published 
in the useful Handbook for Young Painters (1855); 
he also wrote a Life of Constable (1848 ; new ed. 
1896), and began one of Reynolds, completed by 
Tom Taylor, who edited his Autobiographical 
Recollections (I860).— His son, Georoe Dunlop 
Leslie (1835-1921), born in London, aimed ' to 
paint pictures from the sunny side of English 
domestic life,’ was elected AR.A. in 1868, R. A. in 
1876. He wrote Letters to Marco (1898), Riverside 
Letters, and Inner Life of the Royal Academy { 1914). 

Leslie, Frank, the name adopted by Henry 
Carter (1821-80), who was born at Ipswich, ana 
at seventeen entered a London mercantile house. 
The success of sketches sent by him to the Illus- 
trated London News led him to join its staff. In 
1848 he went to the United States, assumed the 
name Frank Leslie, and in 1854 founded the 
• Gazette of Fashion and the New York Journal. 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper began in 
1855 (German and Spanish editions later), the 
Chimney Comer in 1865 ; and he also started the 
Boys' and Girls’ Weekly, the Lady’s Journal , Ac. 

Leslie, Fred (1856-92), London burlesqueactor 
and singer. See Recollections by Vincent (1898). 

Leslie, George, ‘ Father Archangel,’ a Capuchin 
friar, a native of Aberdeenshire, who died in 1687 v 
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and of whom many myths are related In II Cap * 
pucino Scozzese (1644). See the Collected Essays of 
Dr T. Graves Law (1905). 

Leslie, Henry David, composer of sacred 
music, was bom in London, 18th June 1822, 
founded there ' Leslie’s Choir ' (1856-80 and 1885- 
87), and died near Oswestry, 4tli February 1896. 

Leslie. John (1527-96), son of the rector of 
Kingussie, studied at King’s College, Aberdeen, 
at Paris, and at Poitiers, and in 1566 became 
Bishop of Ross. A zealous partisan of Queen 
Mary, he joined her at Tutbury in 1569, suffered 
imprisonment, and in 1574 went to France. He 
died in a monastery near Brussels. His Latin 
History of Scotland (Rome, 1578) was rendered 
into Scots in 1596 by a Scottish Benedictine of 
Ratisbon, Father James Dalrymple (ed. by Father 
Cody, Scot. Text Soc. 1884-91). 

Leslie, Sir John, natural philosopher, bom 
at Largo, 16tli April 1766, studied at St Andrews 
and Edinburgh, and travelled as tutor in America 
and on the Continent, meanwhile engaging m 
experimental research. The fruits of his labours 
were a translation of Buffon’s Birds (1793), the 
invention of a differential thermometer, a hygro* 
meter, and a photometer, and Inquiry into Heat 
(1804). In 1805 he obtained the chair of Mathe- 
matics at Edinburgh, though keenly opposed by 
the ministers as a follower of Hume. In 1810 
he invented artificial refrigeration. Transferred 
to the chair of Natural Philosophy (1819), he 
invented the pyroscope, atinometer, and tethrio- 
scope. Knighted in 1882, on 8d November he 
died. 8ee Memoir by Macvey Napier (1838). 

Leslie, Thomas Edward Cliffe (1827-82), born 
in co. Wexford, qualified for the bar, but in 1858 
became professor of Economics and J urisprudence 
at Belfast. His writings were published as The 
Land Systems (1870), studies on the land question 
in Ireland, Belgium, and France, and Essays in 
Political and Moral Philosophy (1879), treating of 
the gold question, economic method, &c. 

Leslie, Walter, Count. See Leslie Family. 

Lespinasse, Claire Franqoise, or Julie 
Jeanne El&onore de, was born at Lyons, 9th 
Nov. 1732, an illegitimate daughter of the Countess 
d'Albon. At first a teacher, she became m 1754 
companion to Madame du Deffand, whose friends, 
especially d’Alembert, she quickly attached to 
herself, and after the inevitable rupture, she was 
enabled to maintain a modest salon of her own. 
The charm she exercised was in no wise due to 
beauty. Her passion for the Marquis de Mora, 
and later for M. de Guibert, cost her the deepest 
pangs, when the first died and the second 
married. She died ,13d May 1776. Many of her 
letters (aglow with fire and passion) to her two 
lovers have been published since 1809. See also 
her Lettres inidites (1887 ; mostly to Condorceb) ; 
Letters (traus. 1902); books by Miss C. Jebb 
(1908), Marquis de SCgur (new Eng. ed. 1918). 

Lesseps, Ferdinand, Vicomte de, engineer, 
born at Versailles, a cousin of the Empress 
Eugenie, November 19, 1805, from 1825 held 
diplomatic appointments at Lisbon, Tunis, Cairo. 
Barcelona, and Madrid. In 1854 he oonceived 
his scheme for a Sues Canal, and in 1856 obtained 
a concession from the Viceroy. The works were 
begun in I860, and oomphted in August 1869. 
He received the Grand Cross of the Xegion of 
Honour, an English knighthood, election to the 
Academy, &c. In 1881 work began on his 
stupendous scheme for a Panama Canal ; but in 
1892-98 the management was charged with breach 


of trust, and five directors were condemned— 
Lesseps, now a broken old tnan, to five years’ im- 
prisonment and a fine, as was also his son Charles. 
Charles was released in June 1898; his father, 
who had been too ill to be taken from his house, 
died 7th December 1894. Lesseps wrote a HU 
toire du Canal de Suez (1875-79 ; trans. 1876) and 
Souvenirs de Quarante Ans (1887; trans. 1887). 
See Lives by Bertrand and Ferrier (Par. 1887) 
and Barnett Smith (2d. ed. 1895). 

Leasing, Gotthold Ephraim, was born, a 
pastor’s son, at Kamenz in Saxony, 22d January 
1729, and in 1746 entered as a theological student 
at Leipzig. Erelong he was writing plays in the 
French style, and leaving Leipzig in debt, at 
Berlin joined the unorthodox Mylius in publish- 
ing Beitrdge zur Historic des Theaters (1760), and 
independently wrote plays, translated, did liter- 
ary hack-work ; his chief stay, however, was the 
Vossische Zeitung , to which he contributed criti- 
cisms. In 1751 he withdrew to Wittenberg, took 
his master’s degree, and produced a senes of 
Vindications of unjustly maligned or forgotten 
writers, such as Cardan, Lemmus, &c. Again at 
Berlin he in Kin Vademec urn fur Herm S. G. 
Ijinge (1754) displayed unrelenting hostility to 

{ iretentious ignorance ; with Moses Mendelssohn 
le wrote an essay on Pope, tin Metaphysiker 
(1766). His successful tragedy Miss Sara Sampson 
(1755) is after English models. In 1758 he was 
assisting Mendelssohn and Nicolai with a new 
critical Berlin journal, in which he revolted from 
the dictatorship of French taste, combated the 
inflated pedantry of the Gottsched school, and 
extolled Shakespeare. While secretary to the 
governor of Breslau he wrote his famous Laokoon 
(1766), a critical treatise defining the limits of 
poetry and the plastic arts. The comedy Minna 
von Barnhelm (1767) is the first German comedy 
on the grand scale, .ppointed playwright to a 
new theatre at Hamburg in 1767, he wrote the 
Haviburgische Dramaturgic (1769), in which he 
overthrew finally the dictatorship of the French 
drama. The Hamburg theatre failed, and Lessing 
was soon in the thick of a controversy, this time 
with Klotz, a Hallo professor, producing the 
Britfe antiquarischcn Inhalts (1769) and Wit die 
Alien den Tod gebildct( 17691 In 1769 the Duke 
of Brunswick appointed Lessing Wolfenbiittel 
librarian ; and he at once began to publish some 
of the less-known treasures of the library in Zur 
Geschichte und Litteraiur (1778-81). In 1772 he 
wrote the great tragedy Emilia Galotti, Shortly 
before his marriage he spent eight months in 
Italy as companion to the young Prince Leopold 
of Brunswick. In 1774-78 he published the Wolf 
enbuttelsche Fragmente, a rationalist attack on 
orthodox Christianity from the pen of Relmarus 
(q.v.), which, universally attributed to Leasing, 
provoked a storm of refutations. The beat of 
Lessing’s counter-attacks were Anti-Goes* (1778) 
and the fine dramatic poem, Nathan der Weise 
(1779), one of the noblest pleas for toleration 
ever penned. Later works were Ertiekung des 
Mensckengeschlechts (1780) and Ernst und Falk 
(1778-801 five dialogues on freemasonry. Leasing 
died at Brunswick* 16th February 1781. Hit 
S&mmtliche Schriften , ed. by L&chmann, were re- 
issued by Munoker in 1886-1907. His chief works 
have been translated into English. See Lives by 
Danzel and Guhrauer (2d ed. 1880), Dttntser (18821 
Stahr(10th ed. 1900), Erich Schmidt (8d ed. 19101 
Borinski (1900), Sime(18T7), Helen Zim mem (1878), 
and Rolleston (1889>-~the last three in English. 

Lessing, Karl Friedrich (1808-801 historical 
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g nu Ur, nephew of tlie preceding, was born at 
reslau, aiid died at Oarlarulie.—His son, Otto 
(1846-1919X born at Dilsseldorf, was a sculptor 
and painter. 

L'Sstrtam, Sir Roger, born at Hunstanton, 
17th December Idle, narrowly escaped hanging 
as a royalist spy for a plot to seize Lynn in 
1644* and was imprisoned in Newgate, whence 
he escaped after four years. Pardoned by Crom- 
well in 1668, he lived quietly till the Restoration 
made hitn licenser of the press. He fought in all 
the quarrels of the time with a shower of pam- 
phlets, vigorous, and not coarser than those of his 
antagonists ; and he holds a place in the history 
of journalism by his papers, The Public Intelli- 
gencer (1068-66) and The Observator (1681-87). Ho 
translated M&od's Fables, Seneca’s Morals , Cicero’s 
Offices, the Colloquies of Erasmus, Quevedo’s 
Visions, and Josephus. Knighted in 1685, lie died 
Dec. 11, 1704. See Life by G. Kitchm (1918). 

Le Sueur, Bustachs (1617-66), Paris painter. 
The Louvre possesses 36 religious pictmes by 
him, and IS mythological. [Les-ee-ehr'. J 
Le 8ueur, Hubert (c. 1696-1 650), sculptor, born 
in Paris, came to England about 1628. 
Lessosynski. See Stanislaus. 

Lethlngton. See Maitland. 

Letronne, Jean Antoine (1787-1848), writer 
on ancient history, geography, inscriptions, Ac., 
was born and died in Paris. 

Letts, Thomas (1803-78), London bookbinder 
and manufacturer of diaries. 

Lenchtenberg. See Beauharnais. 

Leucippus (Jto. 500 B.C.X the founder of the 
Atomic school of Greek philosophy and fore- 
runner of Democritus, was born at Abdera. 

Leuck&rt, Rudolf (1822-98), zoologist, born at 
Helmstedt, studied at Gottingen, and in 1860 
became professor of Zoology at Giessen, in 1869 
at Leipzig. He distinguished himself by his 
study of the Entozoa— his great work Parasites 
of Man (trans. 1886). [Loikfart.] 

Leutze, Emanuel, painter, bom at Gmttnd in 
WUrtembeig, 24th May 1816, was brought up in 
America, and studied in Europe 1841-59, then 
settled in New York, and died 18th July 1868. 
One of Ills works was ‘ Washington crossing the 
Delaware.* [JjoiV-eeh.] 

Levaillant, Fbanqois 0753-1824), French 
traveller aud ornithologist, was born at Para- 
maribo, Dutch Guiana; studied in Paris; ami 
explored in South Africa 1781-84. [Le-vah-yonP'.] 
Levon, Earl of. See Leslie. 

Lever, Charles, novelist, was bom of purely 
English parentage in Dublin, on 81st August 
1806, graduated at Trinity College in 1827, 
and then went to Gdttingen to study medicine. 
His most popular work, Charles O'Malley , is a 
reflex of hfs own college life in Dublin. About 
1889 be spent some time in the backwoods of 
Canada and North America, and embodied his 
experiences in Con Cregan and Arthur O'Leary, 
His practised medicine at various Irish country 
towns, and in 1640 at Brussels, having ere this writ- 
ten mrry Lorrequer (1840) and Charles O’Malley 
(1841) for tne. Dublin. University Magazine. Re- 
turning to Dublin, he published Jack Hinton in 
1848, and ftqm 1842 to 1845 acted as editor of 
the Dublin University Magazine, and wrote Arthur 
O’Leary, Tom Burke of Ours, and The O’Donoghue. 
In 1846 he again went to Brussels, Bonn, Carls- 
rube, where he published the Knight of Gwynne , 


and Florence, where he wrote Boland Cashel . At 
Spezzia Luttrel of Arran, Con Cregan, Sir Jazper 
Carew, and The Dodd Family Abroad were pro- 
duced in rapid succession. Then, completely 
changing his style, he wrote the Fortunes of 
Glencore , followed by The Martins of Cro-Martin, 
and The Daltons. Lever was in 1858 appointed 
British vice-consul at Spezzia, and continued to 
write, publishing Davenport Dunn, One of Them, 
Gerald Fitzgerald, A Day's Bide, Sir Brook Fos • 
brooke, That Boy of Norcotts, and some racy essays 
in Blackwood's by * Cornelius O’ Dowd.* In 1867 he 
was promoted to the consulship at Trieste, where 
he died 1st June 1872. It Is by his brilliant, 
rollicking sketches of a phase of Irish life which 
was passing away that Lever lives, and by Hablot 
K. Browne s illustrations to his novels. No doubt 
his caricatures created a false idea of Irish society 
and character. His daughter edited his novels 
(37 vols. 1897-99). See Life and iMteis by Downey 
(1906). 

Lever, William Hesketh, 1st Visct. Lever- 
hu lme (1851-1925: cr. 1922), soapmaker and phil- 
anthropist, born at Bolton, made a Baron in 1917, 
built a garden-city at Port Sunlight 

Leverrier, Urbain Jean Joseph (1811-77), 
astronomer, born at St L6, Normandy, in 1880 
became teacher of astronomy at the Polytech- 
nique. Hfs Tables dt Mercure and several memoirs 
gained him admission to the Academy in 1846. 
From disturbances in the motions of planets he 
inferred the existence of an undiscovered planet; 
and calculated the point in the heavens where, 
a few (lavs afterwards, Neptune was actually dis- 
covered by Qalle at Berlin. For this he received 
the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour and a 
chair of astronomy in the Faculty of Sciences. 
Elected hi 1849 to the Legislative Assembly, he 
became counter-revolutionary ; in 1852 Louis 
Napoleon made him a senator. In 1854 he suc- 
ceeded Arago as director of the Observatory of 
Paris. [Idt-vcr'-yay J 

Levi, Leone (1821-88), born at Ancona, settled 
in Liverpool in 1844, and in 1852 became pro- 
fessor of the Principles of Commerce in King’s 
College, London. Among his works were Com - 
merexal Law of the World (1850, republished as 
International Commercial Law , 1878), On Taxation 
(1870), History of British Commerce (1872), War 
and its Consequences (1881X Wages (1885), and Inter- 
national Law (1887). 

Levlta, Elias (1465-1549), Jewish grammarian 
and exegete, was bom at Neustadt near Nurem- 
berg. An expulsion of Jews forced him to Italy, 
where he taught successively in Padua (1504X 
Venice, Rome (1514), and Anally (1527) Venice 
again. He wrote on Job, the Psalms, Proverbs, 
Amos, and the vowel-points; a Hebrew gram- 
mar ; and a Talmudic and Targumic Dictionary. 
See Life by J. Leir (Break 1888). [Le-vefta.) 

Levizao, Jean Pons Victor Lecontz db (c. 
1750-1818), French grammarian, was a canon of 
Vabres, who at the Revolution fled first to Hol- 
land and then London, and taught French. 

Levy, Amy (1801-89), Jewish poetess, novelist 
and suicide, was bom at Clapham, and educated 
at Brighton and Newnham. Her novel Jteube w 
Sachs (1889) showed high promise. 

Lewald, Fann v (1811-89), Jewish no velist bom 
at Kdnlgsberg, in 1865 married Adolf 8tahr(l8Q5- 
76), a Berlin critic. She was an eothh«as^D 
champion of women’s rights. Her best hook 
is perhajM Von Geschlecht tu GeschUcht (1868-65) 
An English translation of Stella (1884) appeared 
in the same year ; and she wrote records or travel 
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in Italy (1847) tnd Great Britain (1852). See her 
Heim Lebensgeschichte (1861-08.) [Lay'valt.) 

Unti, George Henry, litterateur, was born 
In London, 18th April 1817, a grandson of the 
comedian, Charles Lee Lewes (1740-1803). 
Educated partly at Greenwich under Dr Burney, 
and partly in Jersey and Brittany, he left school 
early to enter first a notary’s office, and then 
the house of a Russian merchant. He next 
tried walking the hospitals, but could not stand 
the operating-room, so in 1888 proceeded to Ger- 
many, and remained there nearly two years, 
studying the life, language, and literature of the 
country. On his return to London he fell to 
work writing about anything and everything as 
a Penny Encyclopaedist and Morning Chronicler, 
as a contributor afterwards to a dozen more 
Journals, reviews, and magazines, and as editor 
of the Leader (1851-54), and of the Fortnightly 
(1865-66), which he himself founded. He was 
married unhappily and had children when his 
connection with George Eliot (q.v.) began in July 
1854 ; it ended only with his death at their house 
In Regent's Park, 80th November 1878. l/ewes 
was one of the best of critics and biographers ; 
as a populariser of philosophy he was inferior to 
none, as a populariser of science inferior to few. 
His works, besides a tragedy and two novels 
(1841 - 48), include the Biographical History of 
Philosophy (1846 ; recast in 3d edition of 1867 as 
The History of Philosophy from Thales to Comte)', 
The Spanish Drama (1846) ; a Life of Robespierre 
(1848); Comtes Philosophy of the Sciences (1858), 
Which is more than a translation ; the admirable 
Life and Works of Goethe (1855) ; Seaside Studies 
(1868); Physiology of Common Life (1859 - 60); 
Studies in Animal Life (1862); Aristotle (1864); 
On Actors and the Art of Acting (1875); and 
Problems of Life and Mind (1874-79). 

Lewis, Charles Georoe (1808-80), engraver 
after Landseer, was bom at Enfield, and died at 
Felpham, Bognor. — His brother, John Frederick 
(1805-76), was a water-colour painter of animal, 
Spanish, and Oriental subjects. 

L*w1s,8ir George Henry(1833-1911 ; kt. 1898 ; 
bt. 1902), criminal solicitor, was born at Holborn. 

Lewis, Sir George Cornkwall (1806-68), bom 
in London, was educated at Eton and Christ 
Church, Oxford. Called to the bar in 1831, be 
became a Poor-law Commissioner in 1889. Liberal 
M.P. for Herefordshire 1847-52, for the Radnor 
Boroughs from 1855, he rose to be financial 
secretary to the Treasury, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer under Palmerston 1855-58, Home 
Secretary 1859-61, and then War Secretary. He 
succeeded his father as second baronet in 1855. 
He wrote Origin of the Romance Languages (1885), 
Inquiry into the CrsdGXlity of Ancient Roman His- 
tory (1856— against Niebuhr), Astronomy of the 
Ancients (1869), Dialogue on the Best Form of 
Government (1869), Ac. He edited the Edinburgh 
Review from 1852 to 1855. See his Letters (1870) 
and Bagehot’s Literary Studies (1879). 

Lewis, Matthew Gregory (‘Monk Lewis’), 
was bom In London, 9th July 1775, and educated 
at Westminster, at Christ Church, Oxford, and 
at Weimar, where he was introduced to Goethe. 
In 1794 he went as an attach* to the Hague, and 
there, inspired by Glanvill and the Mysteries qf 
Udolpho, wrote Ambrosia, or the Monk (1795), the 
gruesome, unclean romance which made him so 
mtnous that in 1798 his invitation to dlue at an 
Edinburgh hotel could elate Scott as nothing 
before or afterwards. A musical drama, The 
Castle Spectre (1798), The Bravo of Venice (1804), 


and a host more of blood-and-thnuder pla^s, 
novels, and tales are forgotten ; but two lines at 
least survive of one of his ballads, Alonso the 
Brave. In 1796 he entered parliament as a silent 
member, and in 1812 he inherited from bis father 
two large estates in Jamaica. So, to better the 
condition of his slaves there, good-hearted, 
lachrymose, clever little ‘Mat’ forsook the 
society of the Prince Regent, Byron, and all his 
other great friends, and made the two voyages, in 
1815-17, which furnished materials for his one 
really valuable work, the posthumous Journal of 
a West India Proprietor (1884). On his way home 
he died of yellow fever, 18th May 1818, and was 
buried at sea. See his Life and Correspondence 
(1839) and Blrkhead’s The Tale of Terror (1921). 

Lewis, Sinclair, novelist, bora a doctor’s son 
at Saak Center, Minn., in 1886, graduated at Tale, 
took to journalism, and won fame as a satirist of 
American life with Main Street (1920), BabbiU 
(1920), Elmer Gantry (1927), Ac. 

Leyden, John, poet and orientalist, was born, 
a shepherd's son, at Denholm, Roxburghshire, 
Sept. 8, 1775. He studied medicine, Ac., at Edin- 
burgh University, and was licensed as a preacher 
in 1798. He helped Scott to gather materials for 
his Border Minstrelsy .especially for the essay on 
fairy superstitions. He was also a contributor 
to Lewis’s Tales of Wonder. His first prose work 
was Discoveries of Europeans in Northern and 
Western Africa (1799). His translations and 
poems in the Edinburgh Magazine attracted 
attention ; and Scenes of Infancy , descriptive of 
Teviotdale , was completed in 1803. In that year 
lie sailed for India as assistant-surgeon at Madras ; 
was surgeon and naturalist on the survey of 
Mysore and Travancore (1804); resided for a 
time at Penang; was professor in the Bengal 
College, and afterwards judge, commissioner of 
the Court of Requests and assay-master of the 
mint at Calcutta. Meanwhile he translated the 
Gospels into five languages. He accompanied 
Lord Minto as interpreter to Java, and died of 
fever at Batavia, Aucust 27, 1811. His ballads 
have taken a higher place than his longer poems. 
He knew thirty- (our languages or dialects; edited 
the Complaynt of Scotland (1801) ; wrote an essay 
on Indo-Chinese languages and literature, ana 
a Journal of a Tour in the Highlands (ed. by J. 
Slnton, with bibliog. 1908); translated Memoirs 
of Baber (completed by Erskine, 1826), and Malay 
Annals (1821). See Poetical Works ( 1875); Lives 
by Scott (1811), Reith (1908), Seshadri (1918). 

Leys, Henri Jean Auguste (1815-69), historical 
painter, was born and died in Antwerp. He was 
created baron by Leopold I. in 1862. See Sills- 
berger's Henri Leys (1885). [lay.} 

L’H6pital, Michel de (1504-78), French states- 
man, born at Aigueperse in Auvergne, studied law 
at Toulouse and Padua, and settled as an advocate 
in Paris at thirty. In 1547-48 he represented 
Henry II. at the Council of Trent, and Wien was 
in the household of the Duchess of Beni In 
1554 he became superintendent of finances, in 
1560 chancellor of France. He strove to pacify 
the religious quarrel by staying the hand of the 
Catholic persecutors. After 1568 be lost ground ; 
in 1568 he resigned and retired to his estate near 
Etampee. Hia Latin poems, speeches, Ac. appeared 
in 1824-25. 8ee Lives by Villemain (new ed. 1 874), 
Tailtaudier (1861k Dupr*-Lasale (1*76-99), €. T. 
Atkinson (1900X A. B. Shaw (1905). flb-pee tahlj 

Lhuyd, BdWard (1660-1709), Welsh antiquary. 

LlfeafflRS (314-898 a.d.X Greek sophist, boro at 
Antioch, taught at Athens, Constantinople, and 
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Antioch. A pagan, he yet was the instructor 
and friend of St Ohrysostom and St Basil. His 
orations were edited by Reiske (1791-97), his 
letters by J. 0. Wolf (17S8X See Lives by Petit 
(1866) and Sievers (1868). 

LHMltas, born in Rome, became pope in 862, but 
was banished in 866 for refusing to confirm the 
decree against Athanasius (q.v.). In 868 he re- 
gained the papal throne. He died 24th Sept. 866. 

Ubrl-O&rmooi, Guillaume Brutus Icilius 
Ti mol Aon, Count (1808-69), born at Florence, 
became professor of Mathematics at Pisa. In 
1880, compromised in the Liberal movement, he 
fled to France, where he became a member of the 
Academy of Sciences, professor at the Sorbonne, 
inspector of public instruction, and superinten- 
dent of state libraries. He fonned a splendid 
library ; but, accused in 1847 of abstracting books 
and MSS. from public collections, he fled to Eng- 
land. In his absence he was condemned (1860) to 
ten years* imprisonment. He wrote Histoire des 
Sciences Maikbmatiques en /foiie(1888-41), Mbnoires 
de McUhtmatiques et de Physique (1829), Ac. He 
died at Fieeole. [Lee-bree Ka-rootfchee. ) 

Llohtenberg, Georg Christoph (1742 - 99), 
physicist and satirist, born near Darmstadt, m 
1770 became professor of Mathematics at Gottin- 
gen. He visited England, admired Garrick, and 
wrote a witty commentary on Hogarth’s plates 
(1794). See works by Grisebach (1871), Meyer 
(1886), Lauchert (1898), Bonillier (1916). 

Lick, James (1796-1876), a Californian million- 
aire, born at Fredericksburg, Penn., the founder 
of the Lick Observatory on Mount Hamilton. 

Liddell, Henry Georoe, born 6th Feb. 1811, 
from Charterhouse passed to Christ Church, 
Oxford, and took a double first in 1838. He 
became tutor of his college, and in 1846 profes- 
sor of Moral Philosophy. Head-master or West- 
minster 1846-66, he returned to Christ Church as 
dean, was vice-chaucellor 1870-74, resigned the 
deanship in 1891, and died 18th Jan. 1898. The 
great Greek lexicon (1848 ; new ed. 1925), based on 
Passow, was a joint work by him and Robert 
Scott. D.D. (1811-87), master of Balliol 1854-70, 
and tnen Dean of Rochester. Liddell also wrote 
a History of Rome (1855 ; abridged as The Student's 
Rome). See Life by Thompson (1899). 

Idddon, Henry Parry, D.D., born at North 
Stoneham, Hampshire, 20th August 1829, the son 
of a naval captain, at seventeen went up from 
King's College School, London, to Christ Church, 
Oxford, where in 1850 he graduated B A. Or- 
dained in 1852 as senior student of Christ 
Church, from 1854 to 1859 he was vice-principal 
of Cuddesdon Theological College, and in 1864 be- 
came a prebendary of Salisbury, in 1870 a canon 
of St Paul's, and Ireland professor of Exegesis 
at Oxford (till 1882). In 1866 he delivered his 
Bampton Lectures on the Divinity of Our Lord 
(1867 ; 13th ed. 1889). He strongly opposed the 
Church Discipline Act of 1874, and as warmly 
supported Mr Gladstone’s crusade against the 
Bulgarian atrocities in 1876. In 1886 he declined 
the Dishoprio of Edinburgh, and in 1887 visited 
the Holy Land. Canon Lidaon was the most able 
and eloquent exponent of Liberal High Church 
principles. He died suddenly at Weston-super- 
Mare, 9th Sept. 1890, An Analysis of the Epistle 
to the Romans was published in 1893 ; his Life or 
Pusey (q.v.) was edited by Johnston and Wilson. 
Bee his own Life by Johnston (1904) 

Lie, Jonas (1888-3908), Norwegian novelist 
and poet, was born at Bker near Dram men, and 


abandoned law for literature. His novels, which 

f ;ive realistic pictures of fisher-life in Norway, 
nclude The Visionary (1870; trans. 1894), The 
Pilot and his Wife{\SU\ trans. 1877), One of Life's 
Slaves (1888 ; trans. 1896). and The Commodore's 
Daughters (1886 ; trans. 1892). He also wrote 
Weird Tales (trans. 1898) and comedies. [Lee.) 

Lieber, Francis (1800-72), writer on law, 
government, Ac., was born in Berlin, and died in 
New York, having fought at Waterloo, had to 
escape to America as a Liberal in 1827, and filled 
chairs in Columbia, S.C. , and New York. Bee Life 
by T. Sergeant Perry (Boston, 1882). [Lee'ber.] 
Liebermann, Max, German painter and etcher, 
born in 1849 m Berlin, won fame (first in Fiance) 
by his open-air studies and scenes of humble life. 

Liebig, Justus, Freiherr von, chemist, born 
at Darmstadt, 12tli May 1808, studied at Bonn 
and Erlangen, and in 1822 went to Paris, where 
Gay-Lussac took him into his laboratory. In 
1824 he became professor of Chemistry at Giessen, 
and in 1852 at Munich. He died 18th April 1878, 
having in 1845 been created Baron. Liebig was 
one of the most illustrious chemists of his age ; 
equally great in method and In practical applica- 
tion, he made his mark in organic chemistry, 
animal chemistry, the doctrine of alcohols, Ac, 
He was the founder of agricultural chemistry, 
and a disccverer of chloroform and chloral. As 
inventor of extract of beef and prepared infant 
food his name is known throughout the world. 
By him an admirable chemical laboratory— prac- 
tically the first — was established at Giessen. He 
vastly extended the method of organic analysis, 
and invented appliances for analysis by com- 
bustion and Liebig's condenser. His most im- 
portant treatises, mostly translated into English, 
were on the analysis of organic bodies (1837), 
Animal C/imi«fri/(1842), Organic Chemistry (1848), 
Researches on Flesh and its Preparation (1847), 
Agricultural Chemistry (1855), Chnnische Briefe 
(1844); besides numerous papers in scientific 
journals (317 in the Royal Society's Transactions \ 
See four volumes of his Correspondence (1884-92), 
and books by A. W. Hofmann (1876), W. A. Shen- 
stone (1895), and Vollhard (1909). [Lee-big.] 
Liebkneoht, Wilhelm (1826-1900), social demo- 
crat, born at Giessen, for his part in the Baden 
insurrection of 1848-49 had to take refuge in 
Switzerland ami England; leturned to Germany 
in 1862 ; and during a two years’ imprisonment 
was elected .to the Reichstag (1874). With Bebel 
(q.v.) lie edited Vot'w&rts.— His son Karl ( 1871- 
1919), a barrister, during the Great War was im- 

S riaoned as an independent, anti-militarist, social 
emocrat, took part in the Revolution (1918) and 
was murdered. [Ueb*k'nekht.] 

Liebreoht, Felix (1812-90), bom at Namslau in 
Silesia, was professor of German at Li6ge 1849- 
67. He early made himself known by articles 
on the origin and diffusion of folk-tales, and by 
translations enriched with annotations. Among 
these are Basile's Pentamerone (1846), Barlaam 
und Josaphat (1847), Dunlop’s Geschichte der 
Prosadichtungen (1851), and part of Gervase of 
Xilbnrya Otia ImperUdla (1866). [Leib-relcht. } 
Lleven, Dorothea, Princess, nie von Ben- 
kendorf (1784-1857), early married the Russian 
diplomatist Prince Lieven (1774-1857), and from 
1887 lived mostly in Paris, lior salon a great diplo- 
matic centre. See her Correspondence with Eari 
Grey (1891) aud her letters from Loudon (1902). 

Llevenn, Jan (1607-74), historical painter and 
etcher, born at Leyden, died at Amsterdam. 
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Llghtfoot, Hannah. See Georoe III. 

Lightfoot.JoHN (1002-76), Hebraist, bom at 
Btoke-upon-Trent, studied at Christ's College, 
Cambridge, and in 1080 became rector of Ashley, 
Staffordshire, in 1048 of St Bartholomew's, Lon* 
don, and in 1044 of Great Munden, Herts. He 
was one of the most influential members of the 
Westminster Assembly, but, as an ‘Erastian,’ 
often stood alone. In 1050 he was appointed 
master of Catharine Hall, Cambridge, in 1654-55 
vice-chancellor, and in 1008 a prebendary of Ely, 
where he died. Lightfoot's chief works were the 
unfinished Harmony of the Four Evangelists (1644- 
60) ; Commentary upon the Acts of the Apostles 
(1646); The Harmony , Chronicle , and Order of 
the Old Testament (1047) ; of the New (1055) ; 
and Horce Hebraicce et Talmudicce (1658-74), the 
great labour of his life. The best edition of his 
works is by Pitman, with Life (1822-26). 

Llghtfoot, Joseph Barber, Bishop of Durham, 
was born at Liverpool, 18th April 1828, and from 
King Edward’s School, Birmingham, passed in 
1847 to Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated in 1851 as thirteenth wrangler, senior 
classic, and Chancellor’s medal list. Elected fellow 
in 1852, and ordained in 1864, he became tutor 
of Trinity in 1857, Hulsean profe sor of Divinity 
in 1861, canon of St Paul’s in 1871, Lady 
Margaret professor of Divinity at Cambridge in 
1875, and Bishop of Durham in 1879. Dr Light- 
foot’s influence at Cambridge was of incalculable 
Importance. A supreme grammarian and textual 
critic, he gave the world admirable commentaries 
on the epistles to the Galatians (1860), Philippians 
(1868), Colossians and Philemon (1875). His work 
on the Apostolic Fathers embraces only Clement 
of Rome (1869-77 ; new ed. 1890) and Ignatius and 
Polycarp (1885 ; 2d ed. 1889). Other works were 
On a Fresh Revision of the English New Testament 
1871), an edition of Mansel’s Gnostic Heresies 
1875), Leaders in the Northern Church (1890), The 
Apostolic Age (1892), Biblical Essays (1898), and 
several volumes of sermons. He contributed to 
the Journal of Philology , Smith’s Dictionanes of 
the Bible, Christian Antiquities , and Christian 
Biography , and published in the Contemporary 
Review a crushing answer to Supernatural Re- 
ligion (reprinted 1889). The work of the Church 
Temperance Society and the White Cross Army 
was furthered by his exertions. He died at 
Bournemouth, Dec. 21, 1889, and was buried 
at Durham. See short Life by Westcott (1894). 

Llgne, Charles Joseph, Prince de (1785-1814), 
son of an imperial field-marshal whose seat was 
at Ligne near Toumaf, was born at Brussels, and 
as an Austrian soldier served at Kolin, Leiahen, 
Hoclikirch, and the siege of Belgrade (1789). A 
skilful diplomatist, the favourite of Maria Theresa 
and Catharine of Russia, and the friend of Frede- 
rick the ‘Great, Voltaire, and Rousseau, he wrote 
MUanges (84 vols. 1795-1811), CEuvres Posthumes 
(1817), a Life of Prince Eugene (1809), and IMtrcs 
et PensUs (1809). See monographs by Thtirheun 
(Vien. 1876) and Du Bled (Par. 1890), and the 
Edinburgh Review for J uly 1890. [Lcen y*.) 

Ligonier, John, Earl (1680-1770), bom at 
Castres of Huguenot parentage, escaped to 
Dublin in 1097, and from 1702 served with high 
distinction under Marlborough. Colonel from 
1720 of a splendid Irish regiment of dragoons, 
he commanded the foot at Fontenoy (1745), was 
taken prisoner at Val (1747), was made com- 
tnander-in-chief and a viscount (1757), an earl 
aud field-marshal (1700). He was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. {Usually Lig-o-neer,} 


Liguori, St Alfonso Maria he, born at Naples, 
27th September 1690, forsook law to take orders, 
and in 1782 with twelve companions founded the 
order of Liguorians or Redemptonsts. Its object 
is the religious instruction of the people and the 
reform of morality by visiting, preaching, and 
hearing confessions, under the direction of the 
parish clergy. In 1762 he became Bishop of 
Sant’ Agata de* Goti, and proved an ideal bishop ; 
but he resigned in 1775, and returned to his 
order. He died 1st August 1767, and was canon- 
ised in 1889. His works, which are very popu- 
lar, embrace divinity, casuistry, exegesis, history, 
canon law, hagiography, asceticism, even poetry. 
His Theologia Moralts, a modification of the ‘ pro- 
babilistic system,* is largely used in the direction 
of consciences. Monza edited his works in 70 
vols. See Lives by Berthe (trans. 1900) and Baron 
Angot des Rotours (trans. 1916). [Lee^/oo-5-ru. ] 

Li Hung-Chang (1828-1901), Chinese statesman, 
took theHanlin degree m 1849. In 1858, in the 
Taiping rebellion, he joined the Imperial army as 
secretary, was appointed a provincial judge, and 
in 1861 governor of Kiangsu, out of which, in 
conjunction with 'Chinese Gordon,’ he drove the 
rebels in 1868. Made an hereditary noble of the 
third class, in 1864 he was appointed Governor- 
general of the Kiang provinces, and in 1872 of 
Chili-li and senior Grand Secretary. He founded 
the Chinese navy and promoted a native mercan- 
tile marine. On the outbreak of the war with 
Japan (1894), Li, in supreme command in Korea, 
was thwarted by the incompetence, dishonesty, 
and cowardice of inferior officers. The Chinese 
were swept out of Korea, and Li, whose policy 
was that of peace, was deprived of his honours 
and summoned to Peking. He refused to comply, 
and the disastrous course of events soon com- 
pelled the emperor to restore him to honour. 
Through his efforts th* war was brought to a 
termination in 1895, China ceding Formosa and 
paying a war indemnity of £85,000,000. Well 
aware of the value of Western culture and in- 
dustry, he visited Europe and America in 1896. 
Intriguing with Russia, he fell m 1898. See his 
Memous (1913); Lives by Douglas (1895), Mrs 
Little (1903), J. O. P. Bland (1917). 

Lilburne, John (c. 1614-57), Leveller or ultra- 
republican, born at Greenwich, and whipped and 
imprisoned by the Star Chamber in 1688, rose in 
the Parliamentary army to the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel. He became an indefatigable agitator, 
thought Cromwell’s republic too aristocratic, 
and demanded greater liberty of conscience and 
numerous reforms. Repeatedly imprisoned for 
his treasonable pamphlets, he died at Eltliain. 

Lilienoron, Dktlev von (1844-1909), German 
lync jK>et and novelist, born at Kiel, fought In 
1860 and 1870. See Life by H. 8piero(Berl. 1918). 

Lillo, George (1698-1789), dramatist and jewel- 
ler, born in Loudon of mixed Dutch and English 
Dissenting parentage, wrote seven plays, iudud- 
ing Fatal Curiosity (1786) and George Barnwell 
(1781), both tragedies edited by Sir A. W. Ward 
(1906). His Arden of Fever imam (brought out 
1759) is a weak version of the anonymous play of 
that title (1592). Among the first to put middle- 
class characters on the English stage, he influ- 
enced European drama. See Life by T. Davies 
prefixed to his Dramatic Works (1810). 

Lilly, William, astrologer, born at Dise worth, 
Leicestershire, 1st May 1602, in 1620 went to 
London, where fbr seven years he served an 
anoient citizen, married his widow, and on her 
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death fn 1638 came into £1000. He took up 
afitrol0gy t And eobft acquired a considerable fame 
and laiwe profits. In 1664 he obtained permission 
to march for hidden treasure in the cloisters of 
Westminster, blit was driven from his midnight 
work by m storm, which he ascribes to demons. 
Pram 1644 til! his death he annually issued his 
M*eriin%$ Anglicus, Junior, containing vaticina- 
tions. In the Civil War he attached himself to 
the Parliamentary party as soon as it promised to 
be successful, ana was rewarded with a pension. 
After the Restoration he was imprisoned for a 
little, and was reapprehended on suspicion of 
knowing something about the great fire of London 
in 1066. He died at Hersham, 9th June 1681. 
He wrote nearly a score of works on astrology. 
See his History of his Lift and Times (1715). 

LUlywhlte, Frederick (1792-1854), cricketer, 
famous as a round-arm bowler, was born near 
Goodwood, and bred a bricklayer. ‘ Me bowling, 
Pilch batting, and Box keeping wicket ’ was his 
definition of cricket. 

Lily, John. See Lyly. 

Lflya, or Lily, William (c. 1468-1522), classical 
grammarian, was born at Odiham, Hampshire ; 
studied at Magdalen College, Oxford ; visited 
Jerusalem, Rhodes, and Italy, and learned Greek 
from refugees from Constantinople. After teach- 
ing for a while in London he was appointed 
(1612) by Dean Colet first head-master of nis new 
school of St Paul’s ; this post he held till he was 
carried off by the plague. Lilye, who has good 
claims to be considered the first who taught 
Greek in London, had a hand in Colet’s Brevis - 
sima Institutio , which, as corrected by Erasmus, 
and redacted by Lilye himself, was known as 
the Eton Latin Grammar. Besides this he wrote 
Latin poems (Basel, 1518) and a volume of Latin 
verse against a rival schoolmaster (1521). 

Limboroh, Philip van (1633-1712), was preacher 
at Gouda and Amsterdam, and became in 1668 
professor in the Remonstrant or Arminian college 
at Amsterdam. Of his numerous works the 
most valuable are Institutions Theologian Chris- 
tiana {1686; Eng. trans. 1702) and History of the 
Inquisition (trans. 1731). [ch guttural.] 

Limousin, or Limosin, Leonard (c. 1505-77), 
painter in enamel, flourished from 1532 to 1574 
at the French court. 

Lin'aoro, Thomas, born at Canterbury about 
1460, studied at Oxford, was elected fellow of All- 
Souls’ In 1484, and went to Italy, where he learned 
Greek, and took his M.D. at Padua. About 1501 
Henry VII. made him tutor to Prince Arthur. 
As king’s physician to Henry VII. and Henry 
VIII. he practised in London ; he also founded 
the Royal College of Physicians. Late in life he 
took orders. He died 20th October 1524. Linacre 
was one of the earliest champions of the New 
Lemming. He translated several of Galen’s works 
into Uitin, and wrote some grammatical treatises. 
8 ee Life by Dr Noble Johnson (1835). 

Abraham, sixteenth president of the 
Gnjted States, was bom in Hardin co., Ky., 12th 
February 1800, the son of a restless western 
pioneer. In 1810 his father made a new home 
irt the forests of Indiana. Abraham learned the 
little that was taught in the backwoods schools, 
and was employed in term-work until at nineteen 
be took on 0 flat-boat a cargo to New Orleans. 
When he Was twenty -one nis father removed 
to central Illinois, and the son, after a second 
voyage to New Orleans, returned to be a clerk 
in a store at New Salem, Illinois. Defeated as a 


candidate tor the legislature, he purchased a 
small store, whose teilure left aim in debt ; but, 
being made village postmaster and deputy county 
surveyor, he studied law and grammar. Elected 
to the legislature in 1884, he served until 1842, 
being leader of the Whigs. At Springfield, in 
1842, he married Mary Todd (1818-82). fn 1846 he 
sat in congress ; but professional work was draw- 
ing him from politics when in 1864 Stephen A. 
Douglas repealed the Missouri Compromise of 
1820, and reopened the question of slavery in 
the territories. The bill roused intense feeling 
throughout the North, and Douglas defended 
his position in a speech at Springfield in October. 
Lincoln delivered in reply a speech which first 
fully revealed his power as a debater. He was 
then elected to the legislature. When the Re- 
publican party was organised in 1856 to oppose 
the extension of slavery Lincoln was its most 
prominent leader in Illinois, aud the delegates 
of his state presented him for the vice-presidency. 
In 1858 Douglas, seeking re-election to the senate, 
began a canvass of Illinois in advocacy of his 
views of ‘ popular sovereignty.’ Lincoln was also 
a candidate, and the contest, which gave Douglas 
the election, attracted the attention of the 
whole country. In May 1860 the Republican 
convention on the third ballot nominated Lin- 
coln for the presidency. The Democratic party 
were divided between Douglas and Breckinridge. 
After an exciting campaign Lincoln received 
a popular vote or 1,860,462 ; Douglas, 1,376,157 ; 
Breckinridge, 847,953 ; and Bell, 500,631. Of 
the electors Lincoln had 180; Breckinridge, 72 ; 
Bell, 39 ; and Douglas, 12. 8outh Carolina now 
seceded from the Union, and with the six Gulf 
states formed, in February 1861, the Confederate 
States of America. Lincoln, at his inaugural 
address on 4th March, declared the Union per- 
petual, argued the futility of secession, and ex* 

K ressed his determination that the laws should 
e faithfully executed in all the states. On 
April 12, 1861, the Confederates began the Civil 
War by attacking Fort Sumter in Charleston 
harbour. Lincoln called a special session of 
congress, summoned 75,000 militia, ordered the 
enlistment of 65,000 regulars, and proclaimed 
a blockade of the southern ports. The Con- 
federacy soon had control of eleven states, and 
put in the field 100,000 men. The first important 
battle was fought at Bull Run, Virginia, July 21, 
1861, and resulted in the rout of the Union army. 
On September 22, 1862, just after McClellan’s 
victory at Antietam, Lincoln proclaimed that on 
and after January Tja863, all slaves in states or 
parts of states then fi rebellion should be free. 
On the following New-year’s Day the final pro- 
clamation of emancipation was made. This 
greatest achievement of his administration, 
wrung from him by the exigencies of civil war, 
was completed by the passage (1865) of the 
Thirteenth Amendment of the Constitution, 
which he planned and urged. In July 1868 
Grant’s capture of Vicksburg restored to the 
Union full control of the Mississippi River, 
while Meade’s defeat of Lee at Gettysburg de- 
stroyed the last hope of the Confederates to 
transfer the Beat of war north of the Potomac. 
General Grant, called to the chief command In 
March 1864. entered upon that policy of per- 
sistent attrition of the Confederate forces which 
finally brought peace. In tht Republican Con- 
vention in June Lincoln wan unanimously nomi- 
nated for a second term. The Democrats 
nominated 1 General McClellan. In November 
Lincoln received of the popular vote 2,216, 000* 
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and McClellan 1,800,000 ; of the electoral votes 
Lincoln had 212, McClellan 21. In his second in- 
augural address, iu March 1805, Lincoln set forth 
the profound moral significance of the war. On 
14th April at Ford's Theatre, Washington, he was 
shot by J. Wilkes Booth, an actor, aud died next 
'morning, April 16, 1865. Lincoln was fair and 
direct m speech and action, steadfast in prin- 
ciple, sympathetic, and charitable, a man of 
strict morality, aostemious, and feunliar with 
the Bible, though not a professed member of any 
> church. <His fame is established as the saviour 
of his country and the liberator of a iace£* Of 
his four sons, only Robert Todd Lincoln (1843- 
1920) lived to reach manhood. He was secretary 
of war 1881-85, and U.S. minister to England 
1889-93. See Lives of Lincoln by Arnold (1885), 
Herndon and Weik (1889), Nicolay and Hay (10 
vols. 1890), Morse (1893), Binns (1907), Rose 
Strunsky (1914), Charnwood (1916), Barton (1925), 

Lincoln, Benjamin (1733-1810), bom at Hing- 
ham, Mass., in 1770 reinforced Washington after 
the defeat on Long Island ; in 1777 was ap- 
pointed major-general ; in August received com- 
mand of the southern department ; and in 1780 
was besieged by Clinton in Charleston, and com- 
pelled to capitulate. He took pfcrt in the siege 
of Yotktown, and was secretary of war 1781-84. 

Lind, James (1730-1812), Scottish physician and 
scientist, settled at Windsor about 1777, and is 
mentioned by Madame D’Arblay ami Shelley. 

Lind, Jenny. See Goldschmidt, Madame. 

Lindau, Paul (1839-1919), bom at Magde- 
bun?, edited and founded Die Gegenvxirt and Nord 
undSild , and wrote books of travel, Aus Venetien 
18641, Aus Paris (1805), and Aus der Neuen Welt 
1884). His critical skill is shown in his Harm - 
oae Briefs (1870), Literarischc Rucks iclitslosigkeiten 
(1871), Molttre (1871) and Alfred de Musset (1877), 
Dramaturgische Blatter (1875-78), and Aufsatze 
(1875). But he is better known as a writer of 
plays and novels; the most successful of the 
former was perhaps Maria und Magdalena. The 
novels Include Herr und Frau Bewer (1882), Tog-, 
genburg (1888), Mayo (1884), Berlin (1880-87), Ini 
Fieber (1889), and Die Gehiljn (1894). In 1895 he 
became theatre director at Meimugen, and in 
1899-1906 in Berlin.— His brother, Rudolf (1829- 
1910), author and diplomatist, was bom at Gar- 
delegen, lived in Japan, China, Cochin China, 
and America (1860-70), and wrote travels, novels, 
Ac., in French, English, and German. 

Lindensohmlt, Wilhelm (1829-95), historical 
painter, was born and died at Munich. 

Lindley, John (1799-1865), botanist, was l>orn 
at Catton near Norwich, the son of a nursery- 
gardener, author of Orchard and Kitchen Gardena. 
Appointed assistan Secretary to the Horticul- 
tural Society in 1822, he from 1829 to 1860 was 
professor of Botany in University College, London. 

Lindsay. See Crawford. 

Lindsay, Sir David. See Lyndsay. 

Lindsay or Pitscottie. See Pitscoti ie. 

Ling, Pbhr Henrik (1770-1889), Swedish poet 
and teacher of gymnastics. 

Lingard, John, born at Winchester, 5th Feb- 
ruary 1771, of Catholic parents, was sent in 1782 
to the English College of Douay, where he re- 
mained till the Revolution. He went with the 
refugee^ to the college established at Crookhall, 
near Durham, and afterwards at Ushaw, becoming 
vice-president and professor of Philosophy. In 
1796 ne received priest's orders, and in 1911 ae- 
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eepted the mission of Hornby, near Lancaster, 
declining the offer of a chair at Maynooth, as 
fourteen years later of a cardinal’s hat. In 
1821 he obtained his doctorate from Pius VIT , 
aud in 1889 received a crown pension of £300. 
He died 17th July 1851. His Antiquity of the 
Anglo-Saxon Church (1806) was the pioneer of what 
became the labour of his life— a History of Eng- 
land to 1688 (1819-80 ; new ed. 1915). This at- 
tracted much attention ; it was fiercely assailed 
in the Edinburgh ; but Lingard by his replies in- 
creased his reputation as a candid and judicious 
Catholic scholar. See bis Life and Letters by 
M. Haile and E. Bonney (1911). 

Linley, Thomas (1782-95), born at Wells, 
taught singing and conducted concerts at Bath. 
In 1775 his son-in-law Sheridan induced him to 
set his comic opera The Duenna to music. In 
1770 they and Ford bought Garrick’s share of 
Drury Lane Theatre. During the next fifteen 
years Linley was its musical director, composing 
songs, operas, Ac.— Of his sons, Thomas (1756-78X 
a friend of Mozart, possessed real musical genius, 
aud William (1767-1835) composed glees, songs, 
Ac. Of his beauti fill, gifted daughteis, Elizabeth 
Ann (1754-92), singer, married Shendan (q.v.). 
See C. Black’s Lmleys of Bath (1911). 

LinnsBua, or Linn£, Carl, founder of modern 
botany, was born the son of the parish clergy- 
man of R&shulb in South Sweden, 23d May 
1707, and studied at Lund aud Uppsala. In 
1730 lie was appointed assistant to the pro- 
fessor of botany in Uppsala. An exploring trip 
through Swedish Lapland produced his Flora 
Lapponica (1737). Then followed a journey of 
scientific exploration through Dalecarlia ; and in 
1735-38 he was in Holland, mainly at Leyden, 
working at botany aud arranging gardens. Mean- 
while he had visited Eng’and and Paris, and pub- 
lished Sy sterna Nature Fu ndamenta Botanica, 
Genera Plantarum, Critica Botanica t in which he 
expounded his system of classification, based 
on sexual characteristics, long the dominant 
system. He practised as a physician in Stock- 
holm, in 1742 became professor of Botany at 
Uppsala, and greatly iocieased the fame of the 
university. In 1745-46 he published Flora Svecica 
and hauna Sxtecica; in 1751 Philosophic Botanica; 
and in 1753 Species Plantarum, insisting ou the 
identification of plants by a second or trivial 
name in addition to the generic name. He was 
ennobled in 1757, and died 10th Jan. 1778. See 
Life by Pi of. T. M. Fries (Eng adaptation by Jack- 
sou, 1923), who also edited his Correspondence. 

Linnell, John (1792-1882X artist, was born in 
Loudon, and studied at the Royal Academy. He 
painted portraits of Blake, Malthus, Whately, 
Peel, Carlyle, Ac. His landscapes were mostly 
Surrey scenes— as * Harvest Showers.’ * A coining 
Storm,' ‘Autumn,* ‘The Heath,* ana ‘Removing 
Timber.* See Life by A. T. Story (1892). 

Llnsklll, Mart (1840-91), novelist, born at 
Whitby, was apprenticed to a milliner, bat took 
to writing, ana published Tales from tike North 
Riding (1871), Betxoeen the Heather and the Northern 
Sea The Haven under the Hill (1880), In 

Exchange Jbr a Soul (1887X Ac. 

Linton, Sir Jambs Dromoole (1840-1910), 
painter, born in London, laboured with success 
to elevate the status of painting in water-colours, 
aud reorganised the Royal Institute of Pelntetii 
iu Water-colours. Its first president 1884-99, 
lie was reappointed in 1909. In 1886 he was 
knighted. 
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Llaton, William (1791-1870), painter of classic 
landscapes, born at Liverpool, died in London. 


Llaton, William James (1812-98), wood-en- 
graver, born in London, did some of Ins finest 
work for the Illustrated Ixmdon News. In 1867 lie 
went out to the United States, and settled at New 
Haven, Conn. A zealous Chartist, he wrote The 
^jP loint <tf Freedom (1852), Clanbel and other Poems 
(1865), Hints on Wood-engraving (1879), Life of 
Thomas Pains (1879), A Manual of Wood-engraving 
(1884), Poems and Translations (1889), The Masters 
Of Wood-engraving (1890), and a Life of Whittier 
(1893). See his Memories (1895) — Ilis wife, Eliza 
Lynn, born at Keswick, 10th Feb 1822, had pub- 
lished her first novel a dozen yeais before their 
marriage in 1858 Together they prepared a 
volume on The Lake Country (1864), he furnishing 
the illustrations. In 1867 they sepaiated. She 
died 14th July 1898. Mrs Lynn Linton's numer- 
ous novels included Patricia Kcniball (1874) and 
The One Too Many (1894) ; Joshua Davidson (1872) 
and Christopher Kirkland (1885) are of more serious 
purpose. Her * Girl of the Period * articles iu the 
Saturday weie collected iu 1883. See liei My 
Literary Life (1899), and Life by Layard (1901). 

Linwood, Mary (1755-1845), worker of worsted- 
work pictures and musical composer, was born at 
Birmingham, and died at Leicester. 


Lippi, Fra Filippo, ‘ Lippo Lippi ' (c. 1406-69), 
religious painter, was born in Florence. His 
greatest work was on the choir walls of Pinto 
cathedral ; and he was working in the cathedral at 
Spoleto when he died. Soe books by Strutt (1901), 
Konody(l911) —His son, Filippino Lippi (c. 1458- 
1504), painted celebrated frescoes in Florence and 
Rome. Easel pictures by him aie ‘ The Virgin and 
Saints/ ‘The Adoration of the Magi,' and ‘The 
Vision of St Francis.' Soe work by Konody (1905), 
and J. B. Supino’s Les Deux Lippi (2d ed. 1904). 


Lippincott, Joshua Ballinger (1816 - 86), 
born in Burlington, N.J , had charge of a book- 
seller’s business in Philadelphia 1834-30, and 
then founded his well-known publishing firm. 
Lippincott’s Magazine dates from 1868. 

Lipsius, Justus, or Joest Lips (1547-1G00), a 
great classical scholar of Louvain, who was suc- 
cessively Catholic, Lutheran, Calvinist, and once 
more Catholic. See French Lives of him by Gales- 
loot (1877) and Amiel (1884). 

Lipsius, Richard Adelbert, German theo- 
logian, born at Gera, February 14, 1830, studied 
at Leipzig, was called to a chair at Vienna in 1861, 
at Kiel m 1865, and at Jena iu 1871, and died 19th 
August 1892. In 1875 he founded the Jahrlrucher 
fur Protest. Theologie. Among his works are Glaube 
und Lehre (1871), a book on the legend of Peter at 
Rome (1872), a manual of dogmatics (1876), Die 
apokryphen Apostelgeschichten und Apostellegenden 
(1883-87). ana Phuosophie und Religion (1885) — 
His brother, Justus Hermann (1834-1920), in 
1869 became professor ot Classical Philology 
at Leipzig, ana edited the De Corona of Demos- 
thenes (1876), Ac. — Their sister Marie (1887- 
1927) made valuable contributions to music and 
its history. 


Liflcow, Christian (1701-60), German satirist. 
Lltle, Aucu (c. 1614-85), the widow of one of 
Opomweira lords, was beheaded at Winchester 
for sheltering a rebel fugitive from Sedge moor. 
At Charles I/s execution she had said that her 
'blood leaped within her to see the tyrant fall.’ 


Lisle. See Koogkt db Lisle. 

list. Friedrich ( 1789 - 1840 ), a German politi- 


cal economist, a disciple of Adam Smith, was 
born at Reutlingen. See Lives by Goldschmidt 
(Berl. 1878), Jen tscli (1901), MissM.B. Hirst(1909). 

Lister, Joseph, Lord, born 5th April 1827, was 
the second son or the microscopist, Joseph Jack- 
son Lister, F.R.S. (1786-1869), of Upton, Essex. 
He graduated at London University in arts (1847) 
and medicine (1852), and became F.R.C.8. (1852) 
and F. R.C.S.E. (1855), after being house-surgeon 
to Syme, whose daughter he married in 1856. He 
was successively lecturer on surgery, Edinburgh ; 
regius professor of Surgery, Glasgow ; professor of 
Clinical Surgery, Edinburgh (1869), of Clinical 
Surgery, King's College Hospital, London (1877- 
93); President of the Royal Society (1896-1900). 
Iu addition to important observations on the 
coagulation of the olood, inflammation, Ac., his 
great work was the introduction (I860) of the 
antiseptic system, which revolutionised modern 
surgery. He was pi esident of the British Associa- 
tion in 1S9G. Made a baronet in 1888, a baron it? 
1897, O.M. m 1902, he died 10th February 1912. 
See Life by Sir R. Godlee (1917). 

Lister, Thomas Henry (1800-42). from 1886 
the fir»t registrar - general, published Granby 
(1826) and five oilier novels, a tragedy, Ac. 

Liston, John (1776-1846), low comedian, played 
from 1805 to 1837 at the Haymarket, Drury Lane, 
and the Olympic. ‘Paul Pry’ (1825) was his 
best creation. He was born and died in London. 


Liston, Robert, surgeon, bom at Ecclesmachan 
manse, Linlithgow, 28th Oct. 1794, studied at 
Edinburgh and London, and settled in Edinburgh 
in 1818 as lecturer on surgery and anatomy. His 
surgical skill soon won linn a European reputa- 
tion ; m 1835 he became professor of Clinical 
Surgery at University College, London. He died 
7tli Dec. 1847. His chief works are Elements of 
Surgery (1831) and Practical Surgery (1837). 

Liszt, Franz, was born at Raiding near Oeden- 
burg in Hungary, October 22, 1811. At nine he 
played in public, and was sent to study at Vienna. 
He afterwards went to Paris, studied and played 
there. He next made a tour to Vienna, Munich, 
Stuttgart, and Strasburg ; visited England tlirice 
(1824-27); in 1831 heard Paganini, and was fired 
by the resolve to become the Paganini of the 
piano. He became intimate with most of the 
great litterateurs then in Paris, and from 1835 to 
1845 lived witli the Comtesse d’Agoult (q.v.). In 
1849, at the height of popularity, he retired to 
Weimar to direct the opera and concerts, to com- 
pose and teach. Here he brought out Wagner’s 
Lohengrin and Berlioz’s Benvenuto Cellini ; and 
Weimar became the musical centre of Germany. 
In 1861 he resigned his appointment, and his 
life was subsequently divided mainly between 
Weimar, Rome, and Budapest. In 1865 he re- 
ceived minor orders in the Church of Rome, and 
was known as Abb6. His visit to London in 
1886 wa3 a triumphal progress. He died at 
Baireuth, July 81, 1886, and there is buried. As 
a pianist Liszt was unapproachable. His supreme 
command of technique was forgotten by hearers 
in admiration of the poetic qualities of his play- 
ing His literary works on music include mono- 
graphs on Chopin and Franz, and the music of 
the Gypsies. Borne of his transcriptions for the 
piano are considered the finest ever made ; his 
Hungarian rhapsodies are marvellous. His piano- 
forte works are of enormous number. All his 
original works have a very distinct, sometimes a 
very strange, individuality. In his twelve sym- 
phonic poems he created a new form of orchestral 
music. One or two masses* the ‘ Legend of St 
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Elizabeth/ and a tow other works, enjbody bis 
religious aspirations. See his Letters (trans. 1804) ; 
Lives by Ramaiin (1880-94: trans. 1882), Nohl 
(trans. 1884), Martin (1886), Beaufort (1886), Gol- 
lerich (1888), Vogel (1888), Kapp (1909), Huneker 
(N.Y. 1911); JankaWohl, Recollections (1888): Her- 
voy*s Liszt and his Work (1911) ; and Franz Liszt 
(1911), by his daughter, Frau Cosima Wagner (q.v.). 

Llthgow, William, bom at Lanark in 1582, 
had already visited the Shetlands, Bohemia, Swit- 
zerland, &c., when, in 1610, he set out on foot 
from Paris to Palestine and Egypt. His second 
tramp led him through North Africa from Tunis 
to Fez, and home by way of Hungary and 
Poland. In his last Journey (1619-21) to Spain 
vxd Ireland he was seized as a spy at Malaga 
and tortured. At London Gondomar, the Spanish 
ambassador, promised him reparation, but con- 
tented himself with promising. So Lithgow 
assaulted, or by another account wan assaulted 
by, him in the king’s ante-room, for which he 
was clapt into the Marshalsca. He died at 
Lanark, perhaps in 1645. His interesting Rare 
Adventures ana Paineful Peregrinations was pub- 
lished in a complete iorm in 1682 (new od. 1906), 
incompletely in 1614. Besides he wiote The 
Siege of Breda (1637), Siege of Newcastle (1645), 
Poems (ed. by Maidment, 1868), Ac. 

Little, Thomas. See Moore. 


Little, William John Knox-, an eloquent High 
Church preacher, born in 1889 at Stewaitstown, 
Cb Tyrone, graduated from Trinity, Cambridge, 
and in 1881 became a canon of Woicester, in 1902 
sub-dean. He died 3d Febiuary 1918. 

Llttledale, Richard Frederick, LL D , 
D.C.L. (1883-90), born in Dublin, a Ritualistic 
clergyman, from 1857 resident in London, who 
wrote much against Romanism. 

Littleton, Adam (1627-94), compiler of a Latin 
dictionary (1078), was born at Halesowen, and 
In 1674 became a prebendary of Westminster. 


Littleton, or Lyttleton, Sir Thomas (1402- 
81), jurist, born at Frankloy House, Bromsgrove, 
was recorder of Coventry in 1450, king’s sergeant 
in 1455, in 1466 judge of common pleas, and in 
1475 a knight of the Bath. His reputation rests 
on his treatise on Tenures , written in law French, 
first printed at London (? 1481), and done into 
English about 1600. It was the text that Coke 
(q.v.) commented on in his Coke upon Littleton. 

Litton, Marie (1847-84), an actress, famous in 
old comedy, was a native of Derbyshire, her real 
name Lows, and married a Mr Wybrow Robertson. 

LlttrA, Maximilien Paul IJmii.e, born in 
Paris, 1st February 1801, from medicine turned 
to philology. His translation of Hippocrates 
(q.v.) procured his election in 1839 to tne Aca- 
demy of Inscriptions. He fought on the barri- 
cades in 1880, was one of the principal editors 
of the National down to 1851. and became an 
enthusiasts Comtist. La Pofaie Homirique et 
VAncienne Poisie Frangaise (1847) was an attempt 
to render book L of the Iliad in the style of the 
Trouvfcres. In 1854 Littr6 became editor of the 
Journal des Savants. His splendid Dictionnaire de 
la Langue Francaise (1863-72 ; supplement, 1878) 
did not prevent the Academy in 1868 from rejecting 
its author, whom Bishop Dupanloup denounced 
as holding impious doctrines. In lfifrl Gambetta 
appointed him professorof History and Geography 
at the Ecole Polytechnique ; he was chosen repre- 
sentative of the Seine department in the National 
Assembly ; and in December 1871 the Academy at 
last Admitted him. He died 2d June 1881. Other 


works of LittrC’s were : French translations of 
Strauss’s Life of Jesus (1889-40) and of Pliny’s 
Natural History ; Histoire de la Langue Francaise 
(1862), Paroles de Philosophie Positive (1859), 
Auguste Comte et la Philosophie Positive (1868), 
Auguste Comte et Stuart Mill (1866), Midecine et 
Medecins (1872), La Science au Point de Vue Philo • 
sophique( 1878), VUUrature et Histoire (1875), Frag- 
ments de Philosophic Positive (1870), and CEuvres 
d’Armand Carrel (1867), See Sainte-Beuve’a Notice 



Liutprand, or Luitprand (c. 922-72), was born 
of a Longobard family in Italy, passed from 
the service of Berengar, king of Italy, to that of 
the Emperor Otto I. Otto made him Bishop 
of Cieinona, and sent him on an embassy to 
Constantinople. His Antapodosis treats of his- 
tory from 886 to 950. De Hebue Gestis Ottonis 
covers 900-964, and De Legations Constantino- 
polUand is a satire on the Greek court. See his 
works in Peitz’s Monumenta Germanic^ and 
works by Kopke (1842) and Baldeschi (1889). 

Livens. See Lievensz. 

Liverpool, Robert Banks Jenkinson, Earl 
of, statesman, was born 7th June 1770, the son 
of the first Earl (1727-1808). He was educated at 
the Charterhouse and Christ Church, Oxford, and 
entered parliament in 1791 as member for Rye. 
A Tory with Liberal ideas on trade and finance, 
m 1794 he became a member of the India Board, 
and in 1801 as Foreign Secretary negotiated the 
unpopular treaty of, Amiens. In 1803 he was 
created Lord Hawkesbury, and on Pitt’s return 
to power he went to the Home Office. On the 
death of Pitt he declined to fonn an administra- 
tion. In 1807 he again took the Home Office, 
and next year succeeded his father as Earl of 
Liverpool. In Perceval’s ministry of 1809 he was 
Secretary for War and thft Jolonies. In 1812 he 
formed an administration which lasted for nearly 
fifteen years. The attitude of the government 
to Poland, Austria, Italy, and Naples, coercive 
measures at home, and an increase m the duty on 
corn were regarded as reactionary. Lord Liver- 
pool himself was a Free Trader, and ultimately 
sought to liberalise the tariff. Notwithstanding 
the blunder of tlio sinking (find, his financial 
policy generally was sound, enlightened, and 
economical. He united the old and the new 
Tories at a critical period. In Feb. 1827 he was 
struck with apoplexy, and died 4tli December 
1828. See Life by C. D. Yonge (8 vols. 1868). 

Livingston, an American family, descended 
from the fifth Lord Livingstone, guardian of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, and from his grandson, John 
Livingstone (1603 - 72), minister of Ancrum, 
banished for refusing the oath of allegiance to 
Charles II., and from 1663 pastor of tne Scots 
kirk at Rotterdam. His son Robert (1664-1725) 
went to America in 1673, settled at Albany, ana 
received a grant of a vast tract of land. One 
of his grandsons, Philip (1716-78), signed the 
Declaration of Independence ; aupther, William 

§ 1728-90), was the first and able governor of New 
ersey 1776-90.— Robert R. Livingston, great- 
grandson of the first Robert, was born in New 
York, 27th November 1746, and admitted to the 
bar in 177^ * Sent to congress in 1775. he was one 
of the five charged with drawing up tne Declara- 
tion of Independence, and till 1801 was chancellor 
of New York state. As minister plenipotentiary 
at Paris he negotiated the cession of Louisiana* 
He enabled Fulton to construct his first Steamer, 
and introduced in America the use of sulphate or 
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Brae u » manure, &nd the merino sheep. He 
died 90th February 1818. Bee Life by F. De 
Peyster (1876). — Howard Livingston, also a 
greot-gjttndson of the first Robert, was born at 
Clermont, N.Y., 26th May 1764, and called to the 
bar In 1785. He sat In congress from 1795 to 1801, 
when he became U.S. district attorney for New 
York, and mayor of New York ; but in 1808, owing 
to a subordinate’s misappropriations, he found 
himself in debt to the federal government. He 
Uftnded over his property to his creditors, and in 
1804 settled in New Orleans, where he obtained 
lucrative practice at the bar. During the second 
war with England he was aide-de-camp to Gen. 
Jackson ; and 1822-29 he represented New Orleans 
In congress. In 1828-24 he systematised the civil 
code of Louisiana. His criminal code was com- 
pleted, but not directly adopted. Livingston 
was elected in 1829 to the senate, and in 1881 
appointed secretary of state. In 1833 he went to 
France as plenipotentiary. He died at Rhinebeck, 
N. Y., 23d May 1886. See Life by Hunt (1864). 

Livingstone, David, missionary and traveller, 
was born at Low Blantyre, Lanarkshire, 19th 
March 1818, and from ten till twenty -four years 
of age was a worker in a cotton - factory there. 
The reading of Dick’s Philosophy of a Future 
State kindled the desire to become a missionary ; 
and he resolved to qualify himself in medicine. 
Having completed his studies in Loudon, he was 
Attracted to Africa by Dr Moffat ; and, ordained 
under the London Missionary Society in Novem- 
ber 1840, he set sail for Africa, and reaching the 
Bechuana country in July 1841, for several years 
laboured there. Repulsed by the Boers in an 
effort to plant native missionaries in the Trans- 
vaal, he travelled northward, and discovered Lake 
Ngaini; and determined to explore the whole 
country westwards to the Atlantic and eastward 
to the Indian Ocean. The journey occupied from 
June 1852 to May 1856, when he arrived at Quili- 
mane. It was accomplished with a mere handful 
of followers, amid sicknesses, perils, and difficulties 
without number. But a vast amount of valuable 
information was gathered respecting the country, 
ita products, and the native tribes. Not the 
least among his discoveries was the Victoria 
Falls of the Zambesi. He was welcomed home 
with extraordinary enthusiasm. During the 
fifteen months spent in England and Scotland 
be published his Missionary Travels (1857), and 
having severed his connection with the London 
Missionary Society in order to be free to under- 
take future explorations, was appointed by govern- 
ment chief of an expedition for exploring the Zam- 
besi. Setting out in March 1858, he explored the 
Zambesi, Shire, and Rovuma ; discovered Lakes 
Shfrwa and Nyasa,and came to the conclusion 
that Lake Nyasa and its neighbourhood was the 
best field for commercial ana missionary opera- 
tions, though he was hampered by the Portuguese 
authorities, and by the discovery that the slave- 
trade was extending in the district. His wife. 
Mary, Moftat’s daughter, whom he had married 
fn 1844, died 27th April 1862, and was buried at 
fShttpftUga. The expedition was recalled in July 
1008. At his own cost he now explored the 
northern banks of Lake Nyasa on foot ; then him- 
self navigated hie little steamer to Bombay ; and 
returned to England, 28d J uly 1864, His second 
book, The Zambesi oiuf its Tributaries (1865), was 
designed to expose the Portuguese slave-traders, 
and to find means of establishing a settlement 
for missions and commerce near the head of the 
Rovuma. A proposal was mode to him by the 
Jtoyal Geographical Society, to return to Africa 


and settle a disputed question regarding the 
watershed of central Africa and the sources of 
the Nile. In March 1866 he started from Zanzi- 
bar, pressed westward amid innumerable hard- 
ships, and in 1867-68 discovered Lake* Mweru and 
Bangweutu. Obliged to return for rest to Ujtyi, 
he struck westward again as far as the river 
'Lualaba, thinking it might be tire Nile, but for 
from certain that it was not what It proved after- 
wards to be, the Congo. On his return after 
severe illness to Ujiji; Livingstone found there 
H. M. Stanley (q.v.), sent to look for him by 
the New York Herald. Determined to solve the 
problem, he returned to Bangweulu, but fell into 
wretched health, and in Ola Chitambo(now in 
Rhodesia), on the morning of 1st May 1878. he 
was found bv his attendants, dead. His faithful 
people embalmed his body, and carried it to the 
coast. It was conveyed to England, and on 18th 
April 1874 was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Livingstone's Last Journals, brought down to 
withiu a few days of his death, were published in 
1874. See Blaikie’s Personal Life of David Living • 
stone (1880), the short Life by Thomas Hughes 
(1889), and Sir H. Johnston’s Livingstone and the 
Exploration of Central Africa (1891). 

Livius. See Livy. 


Llvlua Androni'cus, the father of Roman 
dramatic and epic poetry, was a Greek by birth, 
probably a native of Tareutum, and was carried 
a slave to Rome in 272 b.c., but afterwards liber- 
ated by his master. He translated the Odyssey 
into Latin Saturnian verse, and wrote tragedies, 
comedies, and hymns after Greek models. Only 
fragments are extant (ed. by L. MUller, 1885). 


Livy. Titus Livius (69 b.c.-17 a.d.) was born 
at Patavium (Padua), of a noble and wealthy 
family, and on coming to Rome was admitted 
to the court of Augustus. He never flattered 
the emperor, but avowed his preference for a 
republic. He praised Brutus and Cassius, 
sympathised with Pompey, and stigmatised 
Cicero, an accessory to the murder of Caesar, 
as having got from Antony’s bravoea only his 
deserts. Of the great Caesar himself he doubted 
whether he was more of a curse or a blessing 
to the commonwealth. 8uch friendship as they 
had for each other Livy and Augustus never lost 
Livy died at his native Patavium. His history 
of Rome from her foundation to the death of 
Drusus, 9 b.c., comprised 142 books, of which 
those from the 11th to the 20th, ana from the 
46th to the 142d, have been lost. Of the 85 that 
remain the 41st and 43d are imperfect. The 
‘ periochae,' or summaries of the contents of each 
book, composed in the wane of Roman literature, 
to catalogue names and events for rhetorical 
purposes, have all, however, come down to us, 
except those of books 186 and 137. But what has 
been spared is more than enough to confirm in 
modern days the judgment of antiquity which 
places Livy in the forefront of Latin writers. 
His impartiality is not less a note of his work 
than his veneration for the good, the generous, 
the heroic in man. His style is as nearly per- 
fect as is compatible with nls ideal of the ills- 
torian. For investigation of foots he did not go 
far afield. Accepting history as fine art rather 
than as science, he was content to take his 
authorities as he found them, and where they 
differed was guided by taste or predilection. 
Gronovius. Draken boron, Ruddiman, Madvig, 
Alschefoki, Weissenborn, Lucks, M filler, and Zin- 

« erle purified Livy’s text, also critically edited 
y Oouway and Walters (1914 tl uq.\ Parts of 
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hf» history (for ©wimple, Book© xxi.-xxv. by 
Church and Brodribb) nave been Englished, and 
Philemon Holland translated the whole in fine 
Elizabethan English (1900). Bee book by Capes 
(‘ Classical Writers,* 1879), Taine’s Essai snr rite 
Live, and Seeley’s Introduction to Book !. (1871). 

Liurs, John (c. 1787-1890), an Edinburgh 
surgeon, brother of the Wilkie-like painter and 
engraver, William Home Lizars (1788-1859). 
(Originally Liifzem, modified to U-zahrz'.} 
Lland&rf, Lord, Bee Matthews. 

Llewelyn the Great, Prince of Wales, suc- 
cessfully maintained his independence against 
King John and Henry III. He died, a Cistercian, 
at Aoerconway, 11th April 1240.— His grandson, 
Llewelyn ab Gruffydd, the opponent of Edward 
I., was slain near Builth, 11th December 1282. 

Llorente, Juan Antonio (1759-1828), born at 
Rincon del Soto near Calahorra, took orders early, 
became vicar-general in 1782, agent of the In- 

J uisition atLogrofio in 1785, and secretary to the 
nqufsition in 1789. In 1809 he was made canon 
of Toledo. King Joseph gave him sundry posts ; 
and in 1809, when the Inquisition was suppressed, 
placed all its archives in his hands that lie might 
write its history. After the battle of Vittoria he 
went to Paris, and there the hUtoire Critique de 
VInquUition d'Espagne came out in 1817-18. Its 
value was recognised at once, but it provoked 
bitter feeling, to which Llorente addea in 1822 
by his Portrait Politique des Papes; and at the 
instance of the clerical party he was ordered to 
quit France. He died at Madud. He wrote an 
autobiography and works on the Basque fueros 
and ou Gil Bias (1822). 

Lloyd, Charles (1775-1839), poet, the friend of 
Coleridge and Lamb, was born of Quaker parent- 
age at Birmingham, about 1811 began to become 
deranged, and died in an asylum near Versailles. 

Lloyd, David (1635-92), Welsh clergyman and 
biographer, State Worthies his best- known book. 

Lloyd, Edward, the London coffee-house 
keeper in 1988-1729, after whom is named ‘Lloyd’s.’ 

Lloyd, Edward (1815-90), founder in 1842 of 
Lloyd s Weekly , born at Thornton Heath, Surrey. 

Lloyd, Edward (1845-1927), a tenor, beat 
known in Handel, waa bom in London. 

Lloyd George, David, bom in 1863 the son of 
a Welsh schoolmaster in Manchester, practised 
as a solicitor, sat for Carnarvon as an advanced 
Liberal from 1890, in 1905-8 was Piesideut of the 
Board of Trade, in 1908-15 Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. He took charge of the Old Age Pensions 
Act (1908), the National Insurance Act (1911), and 
the momentous budget of 1909-10, whose rejection 
by the Lords led to Abe constitutional crisis and 
the Parliament Act of 1911. Minister of Muni- 
tions Q916-16) and War Secretary (1916), he took 
the place of Mr Asquith as Coalition Prime 
Minister (1916-22). saw the War to an end, and 
wasone of the 'Big Four’ in the Peace negotia- 
tions. He conceded the Irish Free State. O.M. 
in 1919, he wrote Is it Peace t and joined the 
Asquithites in 1928, to quarrel anew in 1926. 

Lobatohefifeky, Nicholas (1798-1856X a great 
mathematician, died professor at Kazan. 

Lobo, Francisco Rodrigues (c. 1680-1622), 
Portuguese writer, born at Leiria, wrote Prima - 
vem (1601) and other remarkable prose pastorals 
and verse, and was drowned in the Tagus. 

Lobo, Jeronimo (1598-1978), a Jesuit traveller, 
bom at Lisbon, went to India in 1621, and was 
superintendent of missions in Abyssinia, 1625-84. 


LochleL See Cameron, Sir EweR. 

Locke, John, bora at Wrington, Somerset, 29th 
August 1682, the son of a country attorney, from 
Westminster passed in 1652 to Christ Church, 
Oxford, of which at the Restoration he was a 
senior student For a time he lectured as a col- 
lege tutor. Experiments in medicine show his 
bent to the inductive interpretation of external 
nature, and aversion to the * vermiculate * ques- 
tions of the schools. Before 1666 he was in a 
sort of amateur practice in Oxford, although be 
never took a degree ; and problems of society, 
the relations of church and state, and above all 
the right and duty of religious toleration largely 
exercised him. He spent the winter of 1665 in 
Germany. Medical practice brought him into 
connection with Lord Ashley, soon after first 
Earl of Shaftesbury (q.v.): and next year 
Locke became his confidential secretary. A 
reunion of friends, meeting in 1670-71 lor the 
discussion of problems social and theological, 
welcomed Locke’s suggestion that they should 
first settle what questions the human under- 
standing was or was not fitted to deal with. 
This problem, undertaken by Locke himself, 
occupied his best energies for seventeen years, 
and issued in 1690 in the famous Essay Con- 
cerning Human Understanding. In 1672, when 
Shaftesbury became Chancellor, Locke was made 
Secretary to the Board of Trade. The fall of 
Shaftesbury permitted Locke three years Inter to 
retire to France, where he lived till 1679, when 
lie returned to London and to Shaftesbury. But 
after the earl's flight to Holland in 1682, Locke, 
under suspicion as his confidant, became for five 
years an exile in Holland. His friendship with 
Lim borch and Le Clerc strengthened his theologi- 
cal liberalism. The Revolution of 1688-89 opened 
the way for his return. In February 1689 he 
declined the post of t nbassador at Br&ndenbmrg, 
contented with a Ooinmissionership of Appeals. 
An Eptstola de Tolerantia (1689) was his first 
appearance as author, published anonymously 
iu Holland, and translated into English by 
William Popple. A treatise, also anonymous, 
on Civil Government followed early in 1690 ; and 
the Essay Concerning Human Understanding in 
March 1690. From 1691 Locke lived mostly at 
Oates In Essex, the country-seat of Sir Francis 
Masham. Questions of economics and the 
currency were subjects of tractates in 1691 
and 1695. Thoughts on Education came out in 


1693. In the anonymous Reasonableness of Chris* 
tianity (1695) Locke tried to recall Christianity * 
to its original simplicity; and he left Com* 
mentaries on St Paul's Epistles . In 1696 lie 

became a Commissioner or the Board of Trad^ 
with an income of £1000 a-year. Successive 
editions of the Essay, in 1694, 1695, and 1700, 
with additional chapters and defences of its 
philosophy, vindications of his letter on tolera- 
tion and tne Reasonableness of Christianity, and 
the tractate on the Conduct of the Understanding 
kept him busy ; on 28th October 1704 he died at 
Oates, and was buried in High Laver church. 
The essence of Locke's Essay is its proof that 
knowledge cannot be consciously innate in each 
man, but must be in all cases a gradual growth, 
dependent on fhllible experience. The standard 
edition of the Essay, with prolegomena, life. Ac.. 


edition of the Essay, with prolegomena, life, Ac., 
is that by Campbell Fraser (2 vole. 18941 See 
Lei bn its’s Nouveaux Essais (1 705), Oousin'aZteftmis 
on Locke (1829), Webb’s InUUcctucdim of Loots 
0857), Life by Fox Bourne (2 vols. 1876k Fowler*© 
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Looker-L&mpson, Frederick (1821-95), came 
of naval ancestry, and from Mincing Lane and 
Somerset House passed to the Admiralty, where he 
became the trusted confidant of three First Lords. 
London Lyric# (1857) revealed him as a writer of 
bright ana clever vers de sociiti; later books were 
Ls/ra Mqfantiarum (1867) and Patchwork (1879). 
In 1860 he married Charlotte (d. 1872), daughter 
of the seventh Earl of Elgin ; and in 1874 Hannah 
(d. 1016), only daughter of Sir Curtis Lampson, 
Whose name he added to his own. See his My 
Confidences (1896), and Life by Birrell (1920). 

LoCkhart, George (1673-1731), of Cariiwath, 
Lanarkshire, from 1702 a Jacobite M.P., was 
killed in a duel. See the Lockhart Papers (1817X 

Lockhart, John Gibson, born at Cambusnethan 
manse, near Wishaw, 14th July 1794, spent Ins 
boyhood in Glasgow, where at eleven he passed 
from the high school to the college, and whence 
at thirteen, with a Balliol Snell exhibition, he 
went up to Oxford. In 1813 he took a first in 
classics; then, after a visit to the Continent (to 
Goethe at Weimar), studied law at Edinburgh, 
and in 1816 was called to the Scottish bar. But he 
was no speaker; and having while still at Oxford 
written the article ‘ Heraldry ’ for the Edinburgh 
Encyclopaedia , and translated Sclilegel’s Lectures 
on the History of Literature , from 1817 he took 
more and more to letters, and with Wilson be- 
came the chief mainstay of Blackwood's. In its 
pages he first exhibited the caustic wit that 
made him the teiror of his Whig opponents. 
Peter's tetters to His Kinsfolk (‘2d ed.’ 1819), a 
clever skit on Scottish society, was followed by 
four novels— Valerius (1821), Adam Blair (1822), 
Reginald Dalton (1823), and Matthew Wald (1824). 
Of these Adam Blair alone retains its vitality 
—the strong, sad story of a good man’s fall 
and repentance. Ancient Spanish Ballads ap- 
peared in 1823 ; Lives of Burns and Napoleon in 
1828 and 1829 ; and the Life of Scott, Lockhart’s 
masterpiece, in 1837-38. He had met Scott first 
in May 1818, in April 1820 had married his eldest 
daughter, Sophia. In 1825 he removed to London 
to become editor of the Quarterly Review, at 
a salary of £1000 to £1300 ; and this post he 
retained till 1853, in 1848 becoming also auditor 
of the duchy of Cornwall, a sinecure worth £400 
a-ye&r. But his closing years were clouded by 
illness and deep depression ; by the secession to 
Rome of his only daughter, with her husband, 
Mr Hope-Scott (q.v.) ; and by the loss of his wife 
in 1837, of his two boys in 1831 and 1853. The 
elder was the * Hugh Littlejohn ’ of Scott’s Tales 
of a Grandfather ; the younger, Walter, was a 
scapegrace in the army. Like Scott, Lockhart 
visited Italy in search of health ; like Scott, he 
came back to Abbotsford to die— 26th Nov. 1854. 
He 'is buried in Dry burgh at Sir Walter’s feet. 
See Life by Andrew Lang (2 vols. 1896). 

LoOkhart, William Ewart (1846-1900). sub* 
ject-painter, born in Dumfriesshire, was elected 
an A.R.S.A. in 1870, au R.8.A. in 1878. 

Lookhart, Sir William Stephen Alexander, 
K.C.B. (1887), K.C.S.I. (1895), born in 1841, had 
seen service in Bhutan, Abyssinia, Afghanistan, 
Burma, Ac., when in 1897 he commanded the 
expedition against the Afridis. Commauder-in- 
ejuef in India from 1898, he died in 1900. 

Lockyor, Sib Joseph Norman (1886-1920), 
K.C. bTiIwT), aatronoraer.born at Rugby, became 
a clerk in tne War Office (1867) and in the Science 
and Art Department (1875). In 1869 he was j 
made F.R.S., and in 1670 lecturer on Astronomy 
at the NoraaT School of Science at South Ken- 


sington, in 1894 a C.B. He headed many eclipse 
expeditions. He started (1869) and edited Nature, 
ana wrote much on solar chemistry and physics, 
on the meteoritio hypothesis, and on the orient** 
tion of stone circles, which he connected with 
primitive astronomy. On some of these sutyeota 
his views have not been generally accepted. 

Lodge, Edmund (1766-1889), herald, published 
Illustrations of BHtish History (1791), a Life of 
Julius Caesar (1810), <fcc., but is best known by 
his Portraits of Illustrious Personages (1821-84). 

Lodge, Henry Cabot (1850-1924). American 
Republican senator, historian, and biographer, 
was born in Boston. See his Early Memories (1914). 

Lodge, Sir Oliver Joseph, F.R.S., physicist 
and psychologist, born near Stoke-upon-Trent, 
12th J une 1851, in 1880 became professor of Physics 
at Liverpool, and m 1900 first principal of Bir- 
mingham University. He was knighted in 1902. 

Lodge, Thomas, dramatist, romance-writer, 
and poet, was born at West Ham about 1558. 
From Merchant Taylors' he passed to Trinity 
College, Oxford, and thence in 1578 to Lincolns 
Inn, but led a wild and rollicking life. In 1589- 
91 he took part in two sea-expeditions against 
the Spaniards, aticl wrote a eupnuistio romance, 
Rosalynde (1590), which supplied Shakespeare 
with more than the chief incidents of As You 
Like It, besides two second-rate dramas, The 
Wounds of Civil War (1594) and A Looking-glass 
for London and England (with Greene, 1594). 
He is believed to have taken a medical degree at 
Avignon (1600), and to have written a History of 
the Plague (1603). He died in London, a Catholic 
seemingly, in 1625. Among his remaining writ- 
ings are A Fig for Momus (1595); translations of 
Seneca (1614) and Josephus (1602) ; Life of William 
Longbeard (1593) ; Robin the Divell. Wits Miserie , 
and Glaucus and Silla, a collection of poems 
(1589 ; reprinted in 1819). Gosse edited his works 
for the Hunterian Club (4 vols. 1884). See also 
Gosse’s Seventeenth Century Studies (1883). 

Loewe, Carl (1796-1869), composer, was bom 
near Halle, studied music and theology at Halle, 
and in 1822 became a musical teacher at Stettin. 
In 1847 he sang and played before the court in 
London. He composed five operas (of which only 
one, The Three Wishes, was performed), sixteen 
oratorios, and numerous symphonies, concertos, 
duets, and other works for the pianoforte, but his 
ballads, his most notable bequest, are (including 
the Erlkonig) remarkable dramatic poems. See 
A. Bach, The Art Ballad (l$9Q); Loewe* a Autobiog- 
raphy (1870); and German Lives by Runze (1884- 
88), Wellmer(1886), and Wossidlo(1894). [Leh-veh.) 

LofTfc, Capell (1751-1824), the patron of Bloom- 
field, was a Whig barrister with a taste for 
letters, especially poetry ; he wrote some legal 
treatises and magazine articles, and books on 
theological, astronomical, political, and poetical 
subjects. He was bom in London, passed from 
Eton to Peterhouse, Cambridge, lived at Troston 
near Bury St Edmunds, and died near Turin.— 
His fourth son, Capell (1806-78), who died at 
Millmead, Va., wrote poetry, Ac. 

Loftle, Rev. William John, a high authority 
dh London, Windsor, and architecture, was bom 
at Belfast, 25th July 1889, and studied at Trinity 
College, Dublin. He died 16th June 1911, 

Loftus, Cissib. See M'Cartht, Justin, 

Logan, James (e. 1794-1872), Celtic Antiquary, 
author in 1831 of the Scottish Gael, was born In 
Aberdeen, and lived and died in London. 

Logan, John (1748-88), poet, was born, a farmer’s 
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•on, at Soutra in Midlothian. In 1778 he waa 
chosen minister of South Leith ; but in 1788. 
owing to intemperance and other reasons, he had 
to resign his charge, and took to literary work in 
London. Besides two volumes of sermons, he 
wrote a tragedy, Runnamede (1788), withdrawn 
after a single performance at Edinburgh. His 
Poem (1781) are best known in connection with 
the claim of Michael Bruce (q.v.) to the author- 
ship of the * Ode to the Cuckoo’ and some of the 
Paraphrases. But Logan was certainly author 
of the exquisite * Braes of Yarrow.’ 

Logan, John Alexander (1828-86), born in 
Illinois, served in the Mexican war, was admitted 
to the bar in 1852, aud was elected to congress as 
a Democrat in 1868. He raised an Illinois regi- 
ment in the civil war, and retired at its close as 
major-general. Returned to congress as a Repub- 
lican in 1866, he was repeatedly chosen a U.S. 
senator. See Life by G. P. Dawson (1887). 

Logan, Sir William Edmond (1798-1875), born, 
a Scottish baker’s son, at Montreal, was sent 
over in 1814 to Edinburgh High School and 
University. After ten years m a London counting- 
house, he became (1828) book-keeper at Swansea 
to a copper-smelting company. There he made 
a map of the coal-basin, which was.incorporated 
into the geological survey. In 1842-71 he directed 
the Canadian Geological Survey. See Life by 
Harrington (1888). 

Loisy, Alfred, born 1857, became abb6and lec- 
turer at the Sorbonne, but resigned after lus works 
on Biblical criticism were condemned by Pope 
Pius X. in 1903 as too advanced. For subsequent 
works in the same sense he was visited with the 

? ;reater excommunication (1908). lie became pro- 
essor of History of Religion in the College de 
France in 1909. See his Choses Pasties (1913). 

Lokman, the reputed author of Arabic fables, 
which are now believed to be of Greek origin. 

Lombard, Peter (c. 1100-64), born near Novara 
in Lombardy, studied at Bologna, at Rhenns, 
and (under Abelard) at Pans, and, after filling a 
chair of theology there, 111 1159 became Bishop of 
Paris. He was generally styled Magister Scnten- 
tiarum , or the ‘Master of Sentences,’ from Ins 
collection of sentences from Augustine and other 
Fathers on points ofChrintian doctrine, with objec- 
tions and replies. The theological doctors of Pai is 
m 1300 denounced some of lus teachings as hereti- 
cal ; but his work was the subject of many com- 
mentaries down to the Reformation. 

Lombroso, Cesarb (1836-1909), founder of the 
science of Criminology, waa bom of Jewish 
stock at Verona, and after acting as an army sur- 

S oon, professor of mental diseases at Pavia, and 
i rector of an asylum at Pesaro, became professor 
of forensic medicine aud psychiatry at Turin. 
His great work is L'uomo delinquents (1875); 
others have been translated— The Man of Genius 



Londonderry. See Pitt and Castlereaoh. 


Long, George (1800 - 79), scholar^ born at 
Poulton, Lancashire, in 1818 entered Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, iu 1822 graduated as wrangler 
and senior Chancellor's medallist, and in 1823 was 
made fellow over Macaulay’s head. In 1824 he 
became professor of Ancient Languages at Char- 
lottesville, Va.; in 1828 of Greek in Ixmdon Univer- 
sity. Subsequently he was professor of Latin at 
University College, London (1842-46), reader iu 
jurisprudence to the Middle Temple (1848-49), and 
classical lecturer at Brighton College (1849-71). 
fie edited the Penny Cyclopaedia (1838-46). 


Longohamp, William de, a low-born favourite 
of Richard I., who in 1189-90 made him Chancel- 
lor, Bishop of Ely, and joint-justiciar of England ; 
in 1191 he was likewise made papal legate. But 
for his heated arrogance he had to withdraw to 
Normandy. He regained Richard’s favour by rai»- 
ing his ransom, and was made Chancellor again. 
He died at Poitiers, 81st Jari. 1197. See French 
monograph by L. Boivln Champeaux (1886). 

Longard. See Gerard. 

Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth, born at Port- 
land, Mo., Feb. 27, 1807, graduated at Bowdoin 
College in Brunswick, M& , In 1826 the college 
trustees sefrb him to Europe to qualify for the 
chair of Foreign Languages; and Iu France, 
Spain, Italy, and Germany he spent nearly two 
years. After his return he married in 1881 the 
wife who, dying on a European tour in 1886, is 
commemorated in The Footsteps of Angels. He 
had written poems while at college, and now 
published a version of 1’he Coplas of Don Jorge 
Manrupie . Outre Mer, an account of his first 
tour, appeared in 1835 ; and Hyperion , which is a 
journal of a later one, in 1839. In 1836 he be- 
came professor of Modem Languages and Litera- 
ture in Harvard, and held the chair nearly 
eighteen years. Voices of the Night (1889), his 
Hist book of original verse, made a favourable 
impression, which was deepened by BaHad8(1841), 
including ‘The Skeleton in Armour,’ ‘The 
Wreck of the Hesperus,’ ‘The Village Black- 
smith,’ and ‘ Excelsior.’ Poems on Slavery ap- 
peared iu 1842, and in 1843 the drama, The 
Spanish Student. Longfellow made a third 
visit to Europe in 1842, and on his return the 
following year married the lady who became the 
mother of his five children. He made collections 
of poems, including some of Ins own translations, 
The Waif (1845), The Estray (1847>— both now 
very scarce— and The v oets and Poetry of Europe 
(1845). The Belfry of Bruges and other Poem 
appeared in 1846. Probably his most popular 
poem is Evangeline (1847), a tale (in hexameters) 
of the French exiles of Acadia. Kavanagh, t 
prose tale, appeared in 1849. The Seaside and 
the Fireside (1850) contains ‘ The Building of the 
Ship.’ The Golden Legend (1851) is based on Der 
Armc Heinrich of Hartmann von Aue; Hiawatha 
(1855), a masterpiece, on legends of the Redskins. 
The Courtship of Miles Standish (1858) is a story 
in hexameters of the early days of the Plymouth 
colony 111 Massachusetts. Tales of a Wayside Inn 
is a poem which appeared in parts (1868, 1872, 
1874). Flower-de-Luce (1867) shows some of the 
poet’s most exquisite workmanship. The New 
England Tragedies (1868), in blank verse, treats 
mainly of Salem witchcraft. The next work waa 
a faithful translation of Dante’s Divine Comedy 
(1807-70). Christu3, a Mystery , in blank verse, 
appeared in 1872. Three Books of Song, containing 
the conclusion of Tales of a Wayside Inn, Judas 
Maccabwus, &c.,was published in 1872; After- 
math , in 1874 ; The Masque of Pandora, in 1875. 
Keramos (1878) and Ultima Thule (1880) were 
the last of the long series. The poet paid a last 
visit to Europe in 1868-69, and died in his home 
at Cambridge, Mass., 24th March 1882. He was 
not a profound student of human nature ; but of 
modem poets he is the one who has best expressed 
the feelings of natural men in regal’d to love and 
maternity, peace and goodwill, death and the 
future life. See Life by his brother, the Rev, 
Samuel Longfellow (8 vols. 1880-87), and the 
memorial volume by Dr Underwood (1882). 

Lo&gl'nTU, Dionysius Cassius (c. 216-272 
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Neoplatonic philosopher, taught rhetoric in 
Athena, but settling at Palmyra, became chief 
counsellor to Queen Zenobia. For this Aurelian 
beheaded biro. His only extant work, the treatise 
1 On the Sublime/ of doubtful authenticity, has 
been edited by Bgger (1837), Otto Jahn (2d ed. 

. 1887), Rhys Roberta (1899), and Prickard (1906), 

Lcnudey, Charles Thomas (1794-1868), born 
near Rochester, from Westminster passed to 
Christ Church, Oxford; was head-master of 
Harrow 1820-36 ; and became Bishop of Ripon 
(1836), Archbishop of York (I860), and Archbishop 
of Canterbury (1862). 

Longman, Thomas (1699-1765), son of a 
Bristol merchant, bought a bookselling busi- 
ness in Paternoster Row in 1724, and shared in 
publishing Boyle’s Works , Ainsworth’s Latin 
Dictionary , Ephraim Chambers’s Cyclopaedia, and 
Johnson’s Dictionary. His nephew, Thomas Long- 
man (1781-97), brought out a new edition of 
Chambers’s Cyclopaedia. Under Thomas Norton 
Longman (1771-1842) the firm had relations with 
Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, Scott, Moore, 
Sydney Smith, Ac. After Constable’s failure in 
1826 the Edinburgh Review became the property 
of the firm, who also published Lardner’s Cabinet 
Cyclopaedia (1829-46). Thomas Longman (1804- 
79X eldest son of T. N. Longman, issued under 
his special care a beautifully illustrated New Tes- 
tament. His brother, William (1813-77), wrote 
Six Weeks' Tour in Switzerland, Lectures on the 
History of England (1859), History of Edward III. 
(I860), and History of the Three Cathedrals of St 
Paul (1873). The event of this generation was 
the publication of Macaulay’s Lays (1842), Essays 
(1843), and History (1848-61). The absorption of 
the Parkers* business in 1863 introduced the 
works of J. S. Mill, Froude, and Sir Comewall 
Lewis and Fraser's Magazine. An early venture 
of the fifth generation was Lord Beacon sfield’s 
Endymion, for which they paid £10,000. His 
other works had come into the possession of the 
firm in 1870, when they published Lothair. In 1890 
Rivington’s business and stock were bought by 
the Longmans. 

LoAEStreet, James (1821-1904), general, bom in 
South Carolina, fought in the Mexican war, and, 
as a Confederate, in both battles of Bull Run, at 
Williamsburg, Richmond, Fredericksburg, Gettys- 
burg, Chickamauga. and the Wilderness. He 
was minister to Turkey in 1880-81. 

Longueville, Anne, Duchessb de (1619-79), 
the soul of the Fronde, was the only daughter of 
the Prince of Cond6, and in 1639 was married to 
the Due de Longueville. In the first war of the 
Fronde (1648) she sought in vain to gain over her 
brother, the Great CondA In the second she won 
over both him and Turenne. See Lives by Cousin 
(1891-97) and Williams (1907). 

Ldnnrot, Elias (1802-84), Finnish scholar, bom 


at Samraatti in Nyland, practised medicine for 
twenty years In Kajana, and was professor of 
Finnish at Helsingfors 1858-62. He published 
collections of Finnish folk-songs, proverbs, 
riddles, and a great Finnish Dictionary (1806-80). 
Set Life by Ahlqvist (Hels. 1885). 

Lonsdale, Hugh Cecil Lowther, 5m Earl 
or, bom in 1867, Is a noted sportsman and Cum- 
berland landowner. He founded the Lonsdale 
belt for boxing, 

Loomis, Elias, bom at Willington, Con.. 7th 
August 1811, graduated at Yale in 1880, and was 
tutor there 1888-86. After a year’s study in Paris 
he was professor (1887*44) Of Mathematics in 
Western Reserve College, Ohio, of Natural Phil- 


mathematics, astronomy, meteorology, &e. 

Lops do Vega. Bee Vega. 

. Lopes, Francisco Solano (1827-70), a grand- 
nephew of Fr&noia, succeeded Ids father as Presi- 
dent of Paraguay in 1862. In 1864 be provoked 
war with Brazil, and fell in a heroic but unavail- 
ing fight. 

Lorebum, Lord (Sir Robert Threshle Reid), 
born at Dumfries in 1846, studied at Balliol, was 
called to the bar in 1871, and became M.P. in 1880, 
solicitor-general and attorney-general in 1894, and 
in 1905 Lord Chancellor ana a baron, in 1911 an 
earl. He resigned in 1912, and died in 1928. 

Lorenzo. See Medici. 

Lorlmer, James (1818-90), born at Aberdalgie, 
Perthshire, was an eminent authority on inter- 
national law, and from 1862 professor at Edin- 
burgh. The Institutes of the Law of Nations was his 
best-known book. — His second son, John Henry, 
E.S.A., born 1856, is a clever subject-painter. 

Lorne, Marquis of. See Argyll. 

Lorraine, Claude. See Claude Lorraine. 

Losinga, Herbert de (c. 1054-1119), Bishop of 
Thetfora from 1091, and from 1094 first Bishop of 
Norwich, was probably a native of Lorraine. See 
Life by Goulburn and Symonds (1878). 

Loti, Pierre. See Viaud. 

Lotti, Antonio (c. 1665-1740), church and 
operatic composer, was born and died in Venice. 

Lotto, Lorenzo (c. 1480-1556), religious painter, 
was born at Venice, and died at Loretta. See 
monograph by Berenson (Lond. 1895). 

Lotze, Rudolf Hermann, philosopher, born 
at Bautzen, 21st May 1817, studied medicine and 
philosophy at Leipzig, and became professor of 
Philosophy the-e in 1842, at Gottingen in 1844. 
He died in Berlin, 1st July 1881. It was as a 
physiologist that he first attracted notice, com- 
bating the then accepted doctrine of vitalism. 
His General Physiology of Bodily Life (1851) led 
many to rank him with the materialists, though 
his real views were expressed in his Metaphysik 
(1841). The most comprehensive statement of 
his views is in his Microcosmus (1856-64). Books 
on Logic (1874) and on Metaphysics (1879) were part 
of an unfinished exposition of his ideas. His 
Medicmische Psychologic (1852) and Gesohichte der 
JEsthetik in Deutschland (1868) also deserve men- 
tion. His doctrine is a teleological idealism, 
largely based on ethical considerations. Bee 
works by H. Jones (1895), Falckenberg (1901 
et seq.), and Bchoen (1902). 

Loubet, Emile, born in 1838 at Marsanne 
(Drdme), was French president in 1899-1906. 

Loudon, Gideon Ernst, Freiherr von, Aus- 
trian generalissimo, born 2d February 1710, at 
Tootzen, Livonia, whither his ancestor had 
migrated from Ayrshire in the 14th century. In 
1782 he entered the Russian service, but ten years 
later exchanged into that of Austria. In the 
Seven Years’ War he won the battle of Kunersdorf 
(1769) ; aud his loss of the battle of Llegnitz 
(1760) was due mainly to Lacy and Daun. Ae 
field-marshal he comjnanded in the war of the 
Bavarian succession (1778), and against the Turks 


born atC^buslang,^^ 

Loughborough. See Wsdderburn 
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Louis I. (778-840), 4 the Debonair* of Prance, 
was also emperor, and was a son of Charle- 
magne.— Louis II. (840-879), ‘the Stammerer,’ was 
the son of Charles the Bold, and began to reign 
over France in 877.— Louis III., his eldest son, 
died 881.— Louis IV. (921-964), grandson of Louis 
II., began to reign in 986.— Louis V., *le Faineant* 
(966-987), son of Lothaire III., was the last of the 
Carlovin^ans.— Louis VI., ‘the Fat’ (1078-1187), 
was son of Philip I., and succeeded in 1108.— Louis 
VII., his son (1120-80), came to the crown 1187, 
divorced his wife Eleanor of Aquitaine, who 
afterwards married Henry II. of England, and so 
gave rise to long wars for the possession of that 
territory.— Louis VIII. (1187-1226), son of Philip 
Augustus, came to the tnrone 1223. 

Louis IX, or St Louis, king of France, born 
at Poissy, April 28, 1215, succeeded his father, 
Louis VIII., in 1226, and by his victories com- 
pelled Henry III. of England to acknowledge 
French suzerainty in Guienne. During a dan- 
gerous illness he made a vow to go as a crusader. 
Having appointed his mother (the pious Blanche 
of Castile) regent, he landed with 40,000 men iu 
Egypt in 1249. He captured Damietta, but was 
afterwards defeated, taken prisoner, and ransomed 
for 100,000 marks in 1250. He proceeded to Acre 
with the remnant of his army, and remained in 
Palestine till his mother’s death (1252) compelled 
his return to France. He did much to strengthen 
loyalty to his house, determined by the Prag- 
matic Sanction the relation of the French Church 
to the pope, founded the Sorbonne, set up in 
the French provinces royal courts of justice 
or parliaments, and authorised a new code of 
laws. He embarked on a new crusade in 1270, 
and died of plague at Tunis, August 25, 1270. 
Pope Boniface VIII. canonised him in 1297. See 
Vie de St Louis by his friend Joinville (q.v.), and 
Lives by Faure (1865), Wallon (4th ed. 1893), 
Berger (1893), Perry (1901), Miss Knox (1909). 

Louis XI., eldest son of Chailes VII., bom at 
Bourges, July 8, 1423, made unsuccessful attempts 
against his father’s throne, and had to flee to 
Burgundy. In 14C1 he succeeded to the crown. 
The severe measures which he adopted against 
the great vassals led to a coalition against him, 
headed by Burgundy and Brittany. Louis owed 
his success more to cunning than to arms. His 
agents Btirred up Lifege to revolt against Charles 
tne Bold, Duke of Burgundy, and Charles seized 
Louis, and compelled him to assist in the punish- 
ment of Lifege. Louis now stirred up against 
Charles the Flemish towns and the Swiss repub- 
lics ; and the Swiss defeated Charles twica, and 
killed him (1477). Louis then claimed Burgundy 
as a vacant fief, but latied, as Mary, the rightful 
heir, was married to Maximilian of Austria. The 
latter defeated the French at Guinegate (1479), 
but after a new war and the death of Mary, a 
treaty (1482) gave Burgundy and Artois to France. 
Louis also annexed Provence. In order to weaken 
his feudal vassals he increased the power and 
number of parliaments. He spent his uter years 
In great misery, In superstitious terrors and ex- 
cessive horror of death ; his chief advisers the 
barber Olivier le pain., Tristan l’Hermite, and 
Cardinal Balue. He died at Plessis lez Tours, 
August SO, 1488. He cherished art and sciences, 
ana founded three universities. See his Letirtt 
(1883-1909); Comlnes’s Mhnolres ; works by 
Legeay (1874), Willert (In English. 1876), Buet 
(Med. 1886), vaeaen and Ohara vay (1886-90), S6e 
(1892), Hare (1907) ; add Scott’s Quentin Durward, 

Louis XXL (1462-1615) succeeded Charles VIIL 


in 1498, and by his lost and kindly rule became 
known as the ' Father of the People.' He over- 
ran Milan, and helped the Spaniards to conquer 
Naples. He humbled the Venetians in 1609, was 
driven out of Italy in 1618. and defeated at the 
‘ Battle of the Spurs’ (1618)by the emperor and 
Henry VIII. of England. He was married to a 
daughter of Louis XI., to Anne of Brittany, and 
to a sister of Henry VIII., and was succeeded by 
his son-in-law Francis I. See works by Seyssel 
(1558) and Maulde-La Clavifere (1890-95). 

Louis XIII., son of Henry IV. and Marie de’ 
Medici, bom at Fontainebleau, 27th September 
1601, succeeded on his father’s assassination (1610), 
his mother being regent. She entered into alli- 
ance with Spain and the pope, and betrothed the 
king to Anne of Austria, daughter of Philip IIL 
of Spain, upon which the Huguenote took uparms ; 
but peace was concluded in 1614. The king, now 
declared of age, confirmed the Edict of Nantes, 
and the French ttats G&tUraux were summoned 
for tlie last time till the reign of Louis XVI. The 
restoration of Catholic church-rights in Bdaro 
led to the religious war which ended in 1622. 
After tlie death of De Luynes, in 1624. Richelieu 
became chief minister He obtained complete 
control over the weak king, and greatly increased 
monarchical power. The overthrow of the Hugue- 
nots was completed by the capture of Rochelle 
in 1628. Richelieu now led Louis to take part 
in the Thirty Years’ War, supporting Gustavus 
Adolphus and the Dutch against the Spaniards 
and Austrians. Louis died 14th May 1648. His 
eldest son was Louis XIV. ; his second, Philip, 
Duke of Orleans, ancestor of the present House 
of Orleans. See Marie de’ Medici, Richelieu ; 
and works by Bazin (new ed. 1846), Topin (1876), 
Zeller (1879-92), Batiffol (1907-10), Patmore (1909). 

Louis XTV., bom at t Germain-en-Laye, 16th 
September 1638, succeeded Louis XIII. in 1643. 
His mother, Anne of Austria, became regent, 
and Mazarm (q.v.) her minister. In 1648 cer- 
tain of the nobles, aggrieved by being excluded 
from high offices, rose in rebellion, ana began the 
civil wars of the Fronde , so called from frondeur , 
a slinger; metaphorically, a grumbler. Peace 
was concluded in 1669 ; and in the following 
year Louis married the Infanta Maria Theresa. 
On Mazann’s death in 1661 Louis assumed the 
reins of government, and from that time fbrth 
exercised with rare energy a pure despotism. He 
had a cool and clear head, much dignity and 
amenity of manners, and indomitable persever- 
ance. He was ably supported by his ministers, 
and manufactures began to flourish. Colbert; 
restored prosperity to the ruined finances, and 
provided the means for war ; whilst Lonvois 
raised admirably equipped armies. On the death 
of Philip IV. of Spain Louis, as his son-in-law, 
claimed part of the Spanish Netherlands; in 1667, 
with Turenne, he crossed the frontier, and made 
himself master of French Flanders and Franche 
ComtA The triple alliance— between England, 
Holland, and Sweden— arrested his conquests; 
and the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle (1668) surren- 
dered Franche ComtA He now made German 
alliances, purchased the friendship of Charles II. 
of England, seized Lorraine in 1670, and in 1672 
again entered the Netherlands with Cond6 and 
Turenne, and conquered half tlie country in six 
weeks. The States-General formed an alliance 
with Spain and the emperor, but Louis made him- 
self master of ten cities of the empire in Alsace, 
in 1674 took the field with three greet armies 
end, notwithstanding the death of Turenne and 
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the retirement of ConcU, continued to extend 
his conquests in the Netherlands. The peace 
of Nimeguen in 1678 left him fortresses in the 
Spanish Netherlands and Franche ComtA He 
now established in Metz and elsewhere packed 
courts of law, which confiscated to him territories 
belonging to the Elector Palatine, the Elector of 
Tr6ves, and others ; and in 1681 made a sudden 
and successful descent on Strasburg, a free and 
powerful German city, which he finally secured 
by treaty in 1684. Louis had now reached the 
zenith of his career. All Europe feared' him ; 
France regarded him with Asiatic humility; 
all remnants of political independence had been 
swept away. Even the courts of justice yielded 
to the absolute sway of the monarch, who in- 
terfered at pleasure with the course of law by 
commissions, or withdrew offenders by Lettres 
de Cachet , of which he issued about 9000. The 
court was the heart of the national life of Franco, 
and there the utmost splendour was maintained. 
In 1685 Louis married his mistress, Madame de 
Mamtenon, who was herself governed by the 
Jesuits— hence the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes (1685) and a bloody persecution of Pio- 
testants, which drove half a million of the best 
and most industrious inhabitants of Franco to 
other lands. Yet Louis convened a council of 
French clergy, which declared the papal power 
to extend only to matters of faith. The 
Elector Palatine dying in 1685, Louis claimed 
part of the territory for the Duchess of Oilcans. 
A French army invaded the Palatinate, Baden, 
WUrtemberg, and Tr&ves in 1688, and in 1689 
the Lower Palatinate was laid waste by fire 
and sword. Success for a tune attended tbo 
French anus, but reverses ensued, and the war 
continued for years with varying success. After 
the French had gained the battle of Neerwinden 
(1693), the means of waging war were almost 
exhausted, and Louis concluded the peace of 
Ryswick (1697) amid universal distress and dis- 
content. Charles II. of Spain at his death (1700) 
left all his dominions to a grandson of his sister, 
Louis’s queen. Loius supported the claim of lua 
grandson (Philip V.), whilst the Emperor Leopold 
supported that of his son, afterwards the Emperor 
Charles VI. The * War of the Spanish Succession’ 
had to be maintained both in the Nethei lands 
and in Italy. One defeat followed another ; 
Marlborough was victorious m the Low Countries, 
and Pnuce Eugene in Italy. In April 1713 peace 
was concluded at Utrecht, the French prince 
obtaining the Spanish throne, but at a sacrifice 
to France of valuable colonies. France, indeed, 
now was almost completely ruined ; but the 
monarch maintained to the last an unbending 
despotism. He died 1st September 1715, and was 
succeeded by his great-grandson, Louis XV. His 
son and his eldest grandson had both died in 
1711. The reign of Louis XIV. is regarded as the 
Augustan age of French literature and art, pro* 
ducmg such writers as Corneille, Racine, Moltere, 
and Boileau, and divines like Bossuet, F6nelon, 
JBourdaloue, and Massillon. See Voltaire’s SUcle 
de Louis XIV, (1740); Saint-Simon (1788); works 
by Gaillardm (1871-76), Cosnac (1874-81); Charnel 
(1878-80X Michelet (3d ed. 1875), Michaud (1882- 
83), Pardoe (English, 1886), Chotard (1890), G<^rin 
(1894), CMrot (1894), Hassall (Eng. 1895), Perkins 
(Eng. 1897); Lavisse’s Histoirede Frunce(vii.-viii., 
1908), and tbe Cambridge Mod. Hist, (v., 1908). 

Louis XV., great-grandson of Louis XIV., born 
at Versailles, 15th February 1710, succeeded 1st 
September 1716. The Duke ofOrleans was regent, 
ana became infatuated with the financial schemes 


of the Scotsman Law. All available capital was 
pocketed by the financial cliques, the court, 
and the state. At fifteen Louis married Maria 
Leszczynska, daughter of Stanislas, the dethroned 
king of Poland. At the death of the regent Louis 
reigned personally, under the advice of his wise 
teacher, Cardinal Fleury. In the war of the 
Polish Succession the duchy of Lorraine was 
obtained for Louis's father-in-law, and for the 
French crown after him. In 1740 commenced 
the war of the Austrian Succession, in which 
France supported the claims of the Elector of 
Bavaria to the imperial crown, against those of 
Maria Theresa, queen of Hungary. After a 
course of easy conquest in 1741, the French were 
badly beaten in 1742 : regret and worry brought 
Fleury to the grave next year. But presently 
France, in alliance with Frederick the Great of 
Prussia, was repeatedly victorious on land, as at 
Fontonoy (1745), over English, Austrians, and 
Dutch, though the English put an end to the 
French navy and sea-trade. After the peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle the king sank under the control 
of Madame de Pompadour, to whom he gave 
notes on the treasury for enormous sums. War 
broke out again with Britain concerning the 
boundaries of Nova Scotia. In 1756 began the 
Seven Years’ War, and an alliance was formed 
between France and Austria against Prussia and 
Britain. Ip spite of disaster, financial embarrass- 
ment, and the misery of the people, the king, 
governed by Ins mistress, obstinately persevered 
in war, even after the terrible defeat of Mitiden 
m 1759 , whilst the British conquered almost all 
the French colonies both in the East and West 
Indies, with Canada. A humiliating peace was 
concluded in 1763. The Paris parliament secured, 
after a contest, the suppression of the Jesuits in 
1764, and now attempted, ineffectively, to limit 
tho power of the crown by refusing to register 
edicts of taxation. The Due de Choiseul was 
dismissed, a new mistress, Madame du Barry, 
having taken the place of Madame de Pompa- 
dour. The councillors of the parliament of 
Paris were banished, and a dutiful parliament 
appointed (1771). The gifts to Madame du Barry 
in five yeais amounted to 180 millions of livres. 
Louis, whose constitution was ruined by a life of 
vice, was seized with smallpox, and ‘le bien aim6' 
died unwept, 10th May 1774. See Voltaire's Siecle 
de Louis XV. (1768-70), and works by Tocqueville 
(2d cd. 1847), Bonhomme (1873), Broglie (Eng. 
trails. 1879), Pajol (1881-92), Vandal (1882), Carr6 
(1891), Soulange-Bodin (1894), Haggaid (1906), 
Imbeit de Saint-Amand (1887-95). 

Louis XVI., born 28d August 1754, was the 
third son of the dauphin, Louis, only son of 
Louis XV., and became dauphin by the death 
of his father and his elder brothers. He was 
married in 1770 to Mane Antoinette, youngest 
daughter of the Empress Maria Theresa. When 
he ascended the throne (1774) the public trea- 
sury was empty, the state was burdened with a 
debt of 4000 millions of livres, and the people 
were crushed under the taxes. By advice of 
Maurepas the king restored to the Paris and 
provincial parliaments their semi-political rights. 
Malesherbes and Turgot proposed thorough- 
going reforms, accepted by the king, but rejected 
by th< court, aristocracy, parliaments, and 
church. Turgot resigned. Yet Louis remitted 
some of the most odious taxes, made a few 
inconsiderable reforms, and was for a time 
extremely popular, being handsome, healthy, 
and moral, fond of manly exercises, and of 
working as a locksmith. In 1777 Necker was 
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made Director-general, and succeeded in bringing 
the finances to a more tolerable condition ; but 
through Frauce’s outlay in the American war of 
independence he was obliged to propose the 
taxation of the privileged classes, and their 
resistance compelled him to resign. The lavish 
Calonne (1783) renewed for a while the splendour 
of the court, and advised the calling together of 
an Assembly of Notables. The noblemen, clergy- 
men, state-officials, councillors of parliaments, 
and municipal officers thus collected compelled 
him to fly to London. His successor, Bricnne, 
obtained some new taxes, but the parliament of 
Paris refused to register the edict. The con- 
vening of the States-General was universally 
demanded. The king registered the edicts and 
banished the councillors of parliament, but had 
to recall them. In May 178S he dissolved all 
the parliaments and established a four Pleni^e 
Matters became still worse when in August 
appealed the edict that the treasury should 
cease all cash payments except to the tioops. 
Brienne resigned, and Necker again became 
minister. An Assembly of the States of the 
kingdom, in abeyance since 1614, was resolved 
upon ; and by the advice of Necker the Third 
Estate was called in double nutnler. The States- 
Geneial met in May 1789 at Versailles The 
tiers-etat, taking matters into then own hands, 
formed themselves into a National Assembly, 
thereby commencing the Revolution ; and under- 
taking to make a new constitution, they called 
themselves the Constituent Assembly. The re- 
sistance of Louis to the demands of the depu- 
ties for ]>olitical independence, equal lights, and 
universal freedom, led to their declaiation of 
inviolability. The king retaliated by ordering 
troops under arms, dissolving the ministiy, and 
banishing Necker. The consequence was levolu- 
tionary outbreaks m Pans on 12th July 1789 
Next day the National Guard of Paris was 
called out, and on the 14tli the people stoimed 
the Bastille. Meanwhile the pi o\i rices repeated 
the acts of Paris On 4th August feudal and 
manorial rights were abrogated by the Assembly, 
which declared the equality of human lights. 
The royal princes and all the nobles who could 
escape sought safety in flight. The royal family, 
having in vain attempted to follow their example, 
tried to conciliate the people by the feigned as- 
sumption of republican sentiments, but on 5th 
October the rabble attacked Versailles and com- 
pelled Louis and his family to return to Paris, 
whither the Assembly also moved. The next 
two years witnessed the inauguration and the 
subsequent withdrawal of various constitutional 
schemes. Louis alternately made concessions to 
the republicans, and devised schemes for escaping 
from their surveillance (in Juno 1791 the king 
and queen had got as far as Varennes, whence 
they were brought back), and each month added 
to his humiliation and to tho audacity of those 
surrounding him. The Constituent Assembly 
was succeeded in 1791 by the Legislative As- 
sembly. The king was compelled by the Giron- 
dists to a war with Austria in April 1792, and the 
early defeats of the French were visited on Louis, 
•who was confined, in August, with his family m 
the Temple. The advance of the Prussians under 
the Duke of Brunswick into Champagne threw 
Paris into the wildest excitement. The Assembly 
dissolved itself in September ; the National Con- 
vention took its place, and the Republic was 
proclaimed. In December the king was brought 
to trial, and called upon to answer for repeated 
aote of treason against the Republic. On 20th 


January 1798 sentence of death was passed, and 
next day he was guillotined in the Place de la 
Revolution. See Marie Antoinette, Necker, 
Turgot, Mira beau ; and works by Soulavie(lSOl), 
Bouruisseaux (1829), Droz(2d ed. 1858), Capefigue 
(1844), Tocqueville (2d ed. 1850), Jobez (1877-93), 
Beaucourt (1892), Souriau (1893), Haggard (1909), 
Segur (1909-13). 

Louis XVII., Charles, second son of Louis 
XVI., bom 27th March 1785, became dauphin on 
the death of his bi other m 1789. After the death 
of lus father he continued in prison under the 
charge of a Jacobin shoemaker named Simon. He 
died, so it was reported, 8th June 1795 — rumour 
said by poison. Sevetal persons subsequently 
claimed to be the dauphin — one of them a half- 
caste Indian, another a Potsdam watchmaker, 
Karl Wilhelm Naundorf, who, with a striking 
resemblance to the Bourbons, found his way to 
France in 1833, but was expelled in 1886, lived a 
while in England, and died at Delft, 10th August 
1845. His children in 1851 and 1874 laised fruit- 
less actions against the Comte de Chanibord. 
See The King who never Reigned (1908), and books 
by C. Welch (1908), Turquan (1908), Allen (1912). 

Louis XVIII , Stanislas Xavier, younger 
brother ol Louis XVI., was horn 17th November 
1755, and m his brother’s reign opposed every 
salutary measure of the government. He fled 
from Pans to Belgium, and assumed the ro>al 
title in 1795. The victories of the republic and 
Napoleon’s enmity compelled him frequently to 
change his place of abode, till in 1807 he found 
a tefugc m England (at Haitwell, Bucks). On 
the fall ot Napoleon (Apnl 1814) lie landed at 
Calais ; and then began the ascendency of the 
1 legitimist’ party. The Napoleonic constitution 
was set a°iue, and though a new constitution, 
with two chambers, wa granted, in every essen- 
tial the king resumed lIio baneful traditions of 
tli© ancient monaiehy. Hie nobles and priests 
mo\ed him to severe treatment of Imperialists, 
Republicans, and Protestants. This opened the 
way for Napoleon’s leturn from Elba, when the 
royal family fled from Pans, and remained at 
Ghent till after Waterloo. Loins issued from 
Cambrai a pioelaiuation in which ho acknow- 
ledged former errois, and promised an amnesty 
to all but tiaitors. But the Chamber of Deputies 
was so reactionary that the king dissolved it; 
whereupon arose royalist plots for his dethrone- 
ment. Assassins slew hundreds of adherents ot 
the Revolution and of Protestants. Driven by 
r o>alist fanatics, the king dismissed his too 
moderate prime-minister Decazes, and sent an 
army to Spain to maintain absolutism. He died 
16th September 1824. See works by Petit (18851, 
ImbeitdeSamt-Amand(1891),M. F. Sandais(1910). 

Louis Napoleon. See Napoleon. 

Louis I. of Bavaria (1786-1868) came' to the 
tin one in 1S25, and by his lavish expenditure on 
pictures, public buildings, and fa vomit eg, and by 
taxes and reactionary policy, pro\ohed active 
discontent in 1830, and again in 1848, when he 
abdicated in favour of his son, Maximilian II. 
See Montez (Lola). —Louis II. (1845-86), Maxi- 
milian's son succeeded in 1864, but took slight 
interest in affairs of state, devoting himself to 
fantastic patronage of Wagner and his music. In 
1870, however, he decidedly threw Bavaria on the 
side of Prussia, and offered the imperial crown 
to William I., though he took no part in the war, 
and lived the life of a recluse. He was almost 
constantly at feud with his ministers and tonily, 
mainly on account of his insensate outlays on 
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superfluous palaces, was declared insane in June 
1880, and a few days later drowned himself (and 
his physiciau who tried to rescue him) in the 
Starnberger Lake near his castle of Berg. 

Loula-FhUippe , king of the French, bom 6th 
October 1778, was the eldest son of the Duke of 
Orleaus, and was brought up by Madame de 
Genlis. He entered the National Guard, and. 
along with his father, renounced his titles, and 
assumed the surname Egalit6. He fought in 
the wars of the republic, but was included^ in the 
order for arrest issued against Dumounez, and 
escaped with him into Austrian territory. For a 
time he supported himself as a teacher in Switzer- 
land ; he went in 1790 to the United States, 
and in 1800 took up his abode at Twickenham 
near London. In 1809 he married Marie Am61ie, 
daughter of Ferdinand I. of the Two Sicilies. On 
the Restoration he recovered his estates, and 
though disliked by the court, was very popular 
in Paris. After the Revolution of 1830 he was 
first appointed lieutenant-general, and then ac- 
cepted the crown as the elect of the sovereign 
people. The country prospered under the rule 
of the * citizen king,’ and the middle classes 
amassed riches. The parliamentary franchise 
was limited to the aristocracy of wealth and 
their hangers-on The political corruption of the 
bourgeoisie, and its wholesale bribery by the king, 
united all extremists in aciyfor electoral reform. 
A man of great ability but of little character, 
Lou is- Philippe was by fear carried into paths 
of reactionary violence. The newspapers were 
muzzled, and trial by jury was tampered with. 
Prince Louis Napoleon seized this opportunity of 
acting twice the part of a pretender (1836, 1840). 
After the Duke of Orleans’s death in 1842, re- 
publicans, socialists, communists, became more 
and more threatening. In vain did Louis-Philippe 
provide, by campaigning in Algeria, an outlet for 
the military spirit of his subjects. ‘ Reform 
banquets’ began to be held. Their repression led 
to violent debates in the Chamber. The Pans 
mob rose in February 1848, with the complicity 
of the regulars, national guards, and municipal 
police. Louis-Philippe dismissed Guizot (q v ),aml 
promised reforms . but it was too late. He bad to 
abdicate, and escaped to England as ‘ Mr Smith ’ 
He died at Claremont, 2Gtli August 1850. See 
works by Cretmeau-Joly (1862), A. Dumas (1852), 
Nouvion (1861), Billault de Gerainville (1870-75), 
Vantibault(1889), Villeneuve (1889), Hamel (1890), 
Imbeit de Saint- Amand (1894), Cochin (1918). 

Loul8a, queen of Prussia, bom 10th March 
1776, at Hanover, where her father, Duke Karl of 
Mecklenburg-Strelit.z, was commandant. She was 
marned to the Crown-prince of Prussia, after- 
wards Frederick-William III., in 1793, and was 
the mother of Frederick-William IV. and William 
III., afterwards emperor. She endeared herself 
to her people by her spirit and energy during the 
period of national calamity that followed the 
battle of Jena, and especially by her patriotic 
and self-denying efforts to obtain concessions at 
Tilsit from Napoleon, though he had shamelessly 
slandered her. She died 19th July 1810. See 
Lives by Hudson (1874), Horn (1883), Martin 
(1887), Braun (1888), and Moffat (1900). 

Lonvel, Pierre Louis. See Berri. 

Louvois, Franqois Michel le Tkluer, 
Marquis de (1041-91), war-minister of Louis 
XIV., bom in Paris. His father was Chancellor 
and Secretary of State in the war department ; 
the son Joined him as assistant-secretary in 1662, 
and became an energetic war-minister In 1608. 


His labours bore their fruit in the great war that 
ended with the peace of Nimeguen (1678). He 
took a leading part in the capture of Strasburg 
(1681) and in the persecution of the Protestants. 
See Life by C. Rousset (6th ed. 1879). 

Lovat, Simon Fraser, Lord, was bom about 
1676 at Tanich in Ross-shire. In the 14th century 
his ancestor had migrated from Tweeddale to 
Inverness-shire; and Hugh, his grandson, had 
been made Lord Lovat in 1431. Simon took his 
M.A. at Aberdeen in 1695, having the year before 
accepted a commission in a regiment raised for 
King William. In 1696 his father, on the death 
of ms grand-nephew, Lord Lovat, assumed that 
title ; and Sunon next year attempted to abduct 
the late lord's daughter and heiress, a child nine 
years of age. Baffled in this, he seized and 
forcibly married her mother, a lady of the 
Athole family— a cume for which he was found 
guilty of high-treason and outlawed. After four 
>eais of petty rebellion (during which, in 1699, 
ho succeeded his father as twelfth Lord Lovat), 
on Queen Anne’s accession, in 1702, when the 
Athole family became all-powerful, he fled to 
France, but a year lator returned to Scotland as 
a Jacobite agent. lie was at the bottom of the 
‘ Queensberry plot,’ in winch he piofessed to 
reveal the policy of the exiled court and a plan 
for a Highland rising ; but the discovery of 
his duplicity obliged him once moie to escape 
to France. He was still the darling of his 
clan , and in 1714 they called him over Next 
year lus cousin’s husband, the holder of the 
estates, having joined the rebellion, Simon took 
the government side ; bis clan at once left the 
insurgents; and for this service he obtained a 
full pardon, with possession of the I^ovat terri- 
tory. In tho ’45 Lovat sent forth the clan under 
lus son to fight for tho Pretender, whilst he was 
protesting his loyalty. Culloden lost, he fled, but 
was captmed and brought up to London, being 
sketched at St Albans by Hogarth. After trial 
by impeachment before the House of Lords, he 
was beheaded, 9th April 1747. At his trial he 
dofended himself with ability and dignity, and 
he met death gallantly. A finished couitier, a 
good scholar, and a most elegant letter-writer, 
Lovat was also a ruffian, a liar, a traitor, and a 
hypocrite. During the lifetime of the lady he 
had ravishod he twice more married. See Lives 
by Hill Burton (1S47) and Mackenzie (1908), Sir W. 
Fraser’s Chiefs of fhxtnt (1883), and Major Fraser’s 
Manusci ipt, edited by Colonel A. Feigusson(1889). 

Lovelace, Richard, Cavalier lyiist, was bom 
at Woolwich in 1618, the eldest son of a Kentish 
knight. He was educated at the Chartei house 
ami Gloucester Ilall, Oxford, found lus way 
to comt, and went on the Scotch expedition 
in 1639. In 1642 he was imprisoned for pre- 
senting to the House of Commons a petition 
from tho royalists of Kent ' for the restoring the 
king to his rights,’ and was only released on 
bail of £20,000. He spent his estate in the king’s 
cause, assisted the French in 1046 to capture 
Dunknk from the Spaniards, and was flung into 
jail on returning to England in 1648. In jail 
he revised his poems, and in 1049 published 
Lucasta. Tie was set free at the end of 1649, and 
died in poverty in 1658. Next year his brother 
collected his poems. Most of Lovelace’s work is 
slovenly and insipid, but he is remembered for 
the faultless lyrics, ‘To Althea from Prison’ and 
‘ To Lucasta on going to the Wars.’ See W. O. 
Hazlitt’s edition of his Poems (1864). 

Lover, Samuel, artist, novelist, song-writer, 
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•nd dramatist, bom in Dublin, 24th February 
1797, in 1818 established himself there as a marine* 
painter and miniaturist. He published Legends 
and StoHes of Ireland (1831), Rory O'More (1880), 
and Handy Andy (1842), having in 1885 settled in 
London, where he wrote for tne periodicals, and 
in 1844 started an entertainment, called ‘Irish 
Evenings,’ which was a hit both at home and in 
America (1846-48). In 1850 he received a pension. 

He died at St Hellers, 6th July 1868. His songs 
include ‘The Angel’s Whisper,' ‘Molly Bawn,’ 
‘Low-backed Car,’ and ‘ Four-leaved Shainiock.* 

See Lives by Bernard (1874) and Symington (1880). 

Low, Sampson (1797-1880), publisher, was born 
and died in London. 

Lowder, Charles Fuoe (1820-80), ritualist, 
from 1866 vicar of St Peter’s, London Docks, was 
born at Bath, and died in Tyrol. See Lite (1881). 

Lowe, Sir Hudson (1760-1844), born at Galway* 
in 1809 helped to conquer Zante and Ceplia- 
lonia, and lor nearly two years was governor of 
Santa Maura, Ithaca, and Cephaloma. He was 
aftei wards attached to the Prussian army of 
Blucher. In April 1810 he became go\ ernor of St 
Helena, where Napoleon had landed m October, 
liowe’s strictness exposed him to rancoious 
attacks from Napoleon’s admirers, especially 
O’Meara (q.v.). His defence may be read m 
Forsyth’s Napoleon at St Helena (1853). In 1825- 
81 he was commander of the forces in Cejlon. 

See works by B. C. Seaton (1898, 1903). 

Lowe, Karl. See Loewe, 

Lowe, Robert See Sherbrooke. 

Lowell, James Russell, was born m Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, February 22, 1819, the 
son of a minister, and graduated at Harvard m 
1838 In 1841-44 ho published two volumes 
of poetry, in 1845 Conversations on the Old Poets, 
and in 1843 ho helped to edit The Piomer , 
with Hawthorne, Poe, and Whittier for oontn- 
butors. In 1846, at the outbreak of the war with 
Mexico, he wrote a satiric poem in the Yankee 
dialect denouncing the pro- slavery party and 
the conduct of the government ; and out of this 
grew the Biglow Pajiers, perhaps the highest 
expression of his genius A groat many serious 
poems were written about 1848, and formed a 
third volume. The Vision of Sir Jxiunfal is one 
of the best and most popular of his poems ; A 
Fable for Critics is a seiies of witty and dashing 
sketches of American authors. In 1851-52 ho 
visited Europe. In 1855 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages and Literature at 
Harvard, and went to Europe to prosecute his 
studies. He also edited the Atlantic Monthly 
from 1857, and with C. E. Norton the Noith 
American Review 1858-67. Commemoration Ode 
was written in 1865 in honour of the alumni who 
had fallen in the civil war. The Cathedral 0870) 
was suggested by a visit to Chartres Three 
patriotic odes were written in 1875-76. His prose 
writings — My Study Windows and Among my 
Books — have high qualities ; the essays on 
Chaucer, Dante, Shakespearo, and Drvden are 
masterpieces. Fireside Travels contain nis recol- 
lections of Cambridge in liis youth. The second 
series of Biglow Papers appeared during the civil 
war. Lowell was an ardent abolitionist, and 
from the first gave himself unreservedly to the 
cause of freedom, as in the poem called The 
Present Crisis. Though he had never been a 
politician, he was appointed in 1877 U.S. minister 
to Spain, and was transferred in 1880 to Great 
Britain, where he remained until 1885. Democ- 
racy (1886) contains some of the brilliant ad* 


dresses he made while in England, and Heartmm 
and Rue (1888) embraces later poems. He wrote 
a Life of Hawthorue (1890) and The Old English 
Dramatists (1893). He died at Cambridge, 12th 
August 1891. His Collected Writings were pub* 
lished hi 1890-91. See hi a Letters (1893), and 
Lives by Underwood (1893), Woodberry (1897), 
Hale (1899), Scudder (1900), Greenslet (1906). 

Lower, Mark Anthony (1818-70), Sussex anti- 
quary, a schoolmaster at Lewes 1835-67. 

Lowndes, William Thomas ( c . 1798-1843), a 
London bookseller, to whom we owe The Biblio- 
grapher’s Manual of English Literature (1834 ; 2d 
ed. 1857-64) and The British Librarian (1839). 

Lowth, Robert (1710-87), born at Winchester, 
in 1741 became professor ot Poetry at Oxford, in 
1706 Bishop of St Davids and of Oxford, and in 
1777 of London. He published De Sacra Poesi 
Jlebneorum (1753), a Life of William of Wyke- 
liatn, and a new translation of Isaiah. He was 
one of the first to treat the Bible poetry as 
literature. 

Lowther, James William, born 1855, was Con- 
servative M.P. for Penrith 1886-1921, Speaker 
1905-1921, then created Viscount Ullswater. 

Loyola, Ignatius de, is the name by which 
history knows Iftigo Lopez de Recalde, born m 
1491 at his ancestral castle of Loyola in the 
Basque province of Guipuzcoa. A page m the 
court of Ferdinand, he then embraced the pro- 
fession of arms. In the defence of Pampeluna 
ho was s6\eiely wounded in the leg. The first 
setting of the limb having been mismanaged, he 
had it re-broken m order to be re-set. After this 
operation his convalescence was slow ; and, his 
stock of lomances exhausted, he was thrown upon 
the Lives of the Sal nt$. The result was the creation 
of a spiritual enthusiasm as intense as that by 
which he had liitliert ' been drawn to chivalry. 
Renouncing the pursuit of arms, lie resolved to 
begin lus new life by a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 
In 1522 he set out on his pilgrimage, the first step 
ot which was a voluntary engagement to serve the 
>oor and sick in the hospital of Manresa. There 
us zeal and devotion attracted such notice that 
lie withdrew to a ct-vern in the vicinity, where 
he pursued alone Ins course of self-prescribed 
austerity, until, utterly exhausted, he was carried 
back to the hospital. From Manresa he repaired 
to Rome, whence he proceeded on foot to Venice, 
nnd there embarked for Cyprus and the Holy 
L.'vid. He returned to Venice and Barcelona in 
1524 He now resolved to prepare himself for 
the woik of religious teaching, and at thirty- 
three returned to the rudiments of grammar; 
followed up by a course at Alcala, Salamanca, and 
Paris In 1534 he founded with five associates 
the Society of Jesus. The original aim was 
limited to a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and 
the conversion of the Infidels ; but as access 
to the Holy Land was cut off by war with the 
Turks, the associates sought to meet the new 
wants engendered by the Reformation. Loyola 
went to Rome in 1539, and submitted to Pope Paul 
III. the rule of the proposed order, and the vow 
by which the members bound themselves to go 
as missionaries to any country the pope might 
choose. The rule was approved in 1540, and next 
year the association elected Loyola as its first 
general. From this time he resided In Rome. 
At Manresa he wrote the first draft of the Spiritual 
Exercises^ so important fbr the training of the 
Jesuits. He died July 81, 1556 ; was beatified in 
(1609) ; and was canonised in 1622. See books by 
Rtbadaueira (1572), Maffei (1585), Bouhours (1679), 
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Denis (1885), Rose (1891), Hughes (1892), Got- 
hein (1896), Joly (trans. 1899), F. Thompson 
(1909), Sedgwick (1923). [Span. pron. Lo-yo'la.] 

Loyson, Charles. See Hyacinthe, PfcnE. 

Lubbock, Sir John, created Baron Avebury 
in 1900, was the son of the astionomer, Sir J. W 
Lubbock (1803-65), and was born in London, 
April 30, 1834. From Eton he passed at 
fourteen into lus father’s banking-house ; in 
1856 became a paitnor; served on seveinl edu- 
cational and cunency commissions ; and in 1870 
was returned for Maidstone in the Libei al in- 
terest, in 1880 for London University — fiom 1886 
till 1900 as a Liberal Unionist. He succeeded in 
passing more than a dozen linpoitant measiucs, 
including the Bank Holida>s Act (1871), the Bills 
of Exchange Act, the Ancient Monuments Act 
(1882), and (he Shop Hours Act (1889). He was 
vice-chancellor of London Univeisity 1872-80, 
president of the British Association (1881), 
V.P.RS., President of the London Chamber of 
Commerce, chairman of the London County 
Council 1890-92, &c. He died May 28, 1918. 
Best known for his researches on primitive man 
and on the habits of bees and ants, he published 
PiehUtoric Times (1865; revised 1913), Origin of 
Civilisation (1870), Origin and Metamorphoses of 
Insects (1874), British Wild-flowers in Relation to 
Insects (1875), Ants, Bees, and Wasps (1882), The 
Senses and 1 nstincts of Animal <(1888), The Pleasures 
of Life (1887-89), The Beauties of Native (1892), 
The Use of /i/c(1894), The Scenery of Switzerland 
(1896), and The Sceneiy of England (1902). See 
Life by Horace Hutchinson (1914). 

Lubke, Wilhelm (1820-93), writer on art, was 
born at Dortmund, and died at Carlsiuhe 

Luca della Robbia See Robbia. 

Lucan, Giorge Charles Binoiiam, Earl of 
(1800-88), entered the army, accompanied the 
Russians as a volunteer against the Turks in 
1828, succeeded as third earl in 1839, and as com- 
mander of cavalry m the Crimea fought at the 
Alma, Balaklava, and Iiikeniiaiin. Made G.C.13. 
in 1869, he became field-marshal in 1887. 

Lucanus, M Ann^us (39-65 a d ),poet, was born 
at Corduba (Cordova) in Spain. An mens Hencca, 
the rhetorician, had three sons — M. Anmcus 
Seneca, the Gallio of the Acts of the Apostles ; L. 
Annaeus Seneca, the philosopher ; and M A muons 
Mela, father of Lucan. Rome’s attraction had 
already drawn thither Seneca, the philosopher ; 
and Mela, with his wife, followed, to place their 
son under Ins uncle’s charge. Young Lucan 
became proficient in rhetoric and philosophy; 
and his aptitude for prose and verse was ominous 
of the fatal fluency which evolved the first tinea 
books of the Pharmha while yet in his teens. At 
first the young emperor and the voung poet were 
friends, and Nero’s favour had confeired on 
Lucan the qmestoislnp, But when, in a great 
public coutest, the palm went over Nero’s head 
to Lucan, the emperor’s marked discourtesies 
were ieturned by his successful rival with satire 
and with redoubled efforts to outshine him, till 
Nero was stung into forbidding Lucan either to 
publish poems or to recite them. Lucan became 
a ringleader of the Pisoman conspiracy; it was 
discovered and he himself betrayed. He was 
ordered to die, and, having had his veins opened, 
bled to death in a bath. Except a few fragments, 
we now have nothing of Lucan’s many writings 
but the Pharsaha, recounting the mighty duel of 
Pompey and Csesar for the empire of the world. 
Itis frequently bombastic, sometimes obscure ; but 
its Roman patriotism strikes so true a note that 


with lovers of liberty it has ever been a favourite* 
See editions by Oudendorp (1728), Weber (1829), 
Haskins (1887), Hosius (1905), and Francken 
(1895-98). There are translations by Marlowe 
(1st book), Sii F. Gorges, T. May (who continued 
the poem in "Latin verse), Rowe (admirable, 1718)* 
and Rulley (1897), and in prose by Riley (1853). 

Lucaris, Cyril, Greek theologian, born in 
Ciete in 1572, studied at Venice, Padua, and 
Geneva, where he was influenced by Calvinism. 
Taking holy orders, he rose by 1021 to be Patri- 
arch of Constantinople. He opened negotiations 
with the Calvinists of England and Holland with 
a view to union and the reform of the Greek 
Church ; he corresponded with Gustavus Adol- 
phus, Aichbishop Abbot, and Laud ; he presented 
the Alexandiian Codex to Charles I. ; and in 1629 
he issued a confession of faith of Calvinistic ten- 
dency. But his efforts were bitterly opposed by 
the Jesuits, who five times brought about his 
deposition, and by the Greeks are supposed to 
have instigated his minder by the Tuiks. In 
June 1637 he was seized, and huriied on ship, 
board, and it was never ascertained what became 
of linn. See Princeton Review, vol.v. (1833). 

Lucas, Sir Charles, a royalist, shot, with Sir 
Geoige Lisls; after the sunender of Colchester 
to the Parliament, 28th August 1648. Two years 
befoio he had been released on parole. 

Lucas, James (1813-74), Dickens’s ‘ Mr Mopes,* 
from 1849 lived as an unwashed hermit on buns 
and gin at Elmwood, Hertfordshire. 

Lucas, John Seymour, historical painter, born 
in London m 1S49, became A R.A. m 1886, R.A. 
in 1897, and died 8th May 1923. 

Lucas, Richard Cockle (1800-88), sculptor, 
born at Salisbury, died at Chilworth, Roinsey. 

Lucas van Leyden or Lucas Jacobsz (1494- 
1533), pai liter and engraver, was born and died at 
Leyden. Ho practised almost every branch of 
painting, and as ail engraver ranks but little 
below Albert Durer. See French woik by Evrard 
(1883) and Get man one by Volbelir (1888). 

Lucca, Pauline (1842-1908), Berlin opera 
singer, born at Vienna, and twice mauied. 

Lucian (r. 125-180 a d.), Greek writer, was bom 
at Samosata in S> ria. Having learned Greek ami 
studied rhetoric, he practised ns an advocate in 
Antiooh, and wrote and recited show speeches 
for a living, travelling th tough Asia Minor, 
Greeco, Italy, and Gaul. Having thus made a 
fortune and a name, he settled in Athens, and 
theie devoted himself to philosophy. There, too, 
lie produced a new form of literature— humorous 
dialoguo In lus old age he accepted a good ap- 
pointment in Egypt, where he died. Lucian lived 
when the old faiths, the old philosophy, the old 
literature, were all rapidly dissolving. Never 
was there a fairer field for satire; and Lucian 
revelled in it. The absurdity of retaining the 
old deities without the old belief is brought out 
in the Dialogues of the Gods , Dialogues of the Dead, 
Prometheus , Charon, Menippos, Jkaiomenippos, and 
others. Whether philosophy was more disgraced 
by the shallowness or the vices of those who now 
professed it, it would be hard to tell from Ilia 
Symposium, Halieus, Bidn Praxis, Drapetce, &c. 
The old literature had been displaced by novels 
or romances of adventure of the most fantastic 
kind, which Lucian parodies in hiB True Histories . 
Apart from the purity of his Greek, his style is 
simple, sparkling, delightful. See editions by 
Hemsterhuis and Reitz (1730-457, Lehmann (1822- 
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2®) f Bekker (1853), Sommerbrodt 1888), Nil6n 
(1906) ; translations by Fowler and Harmon. 

Luolllus (c. 104-102 b.c.), Roman satirist, was 
born at Suessa Aurunca in Campania, and died 
at Naples. Ho wrote thirty books of Satires, of 
which only fragments remain ; see the editions 
by Lachmann (1870) and L. Muller (1872). 

Liioke, Gottfried Christian (1791-1855), pro- 
fessor of Theology at Bonn 1818-29, and at Gottin- 
gen, wrote a great commentary on John (1820-25). 

Lucretia, wife of L. Taiqimiius Collatinus, 
when outraged by Sextus Taiquinius, summoned 
her husband and friends, and, making them take 
oath to drive out the Tarquins, plunged a kmie 
into her heart. See Brutus. 

Luoretlus, Titus Carus, Roman poet, lived in 
the first half of the 1st century b.c., and was 
said to have died raving mad from the effects of 
a love -potion administered to him by Ins wife 
Lucilia (so in Tennyson’s poem). The great work 
of Lucretius is his hexameter poem De Natum 
Jlerum , m six books. The subject-matter of the 
work is not generally attractive, nor is the versi- 
fication tor the most part pleasing or harmonious. 
Lucretius aspired to popularise the philosophi- 
cal theories of Democritus and Epicums on the 
origin of the universe, with the special purpose 
of eradicating anything like religious belief, 
which he savagely denounces as the one great 
source of man’s wickedness and misery. A calm 
and tranquil mind was his sunimum bonvm, and 
the only way to it lay through a materialistic 
philosophy which teaches that immortality is an 
empty dream. All phenomena can be explained 
by natural causes, and thus the door is closed 
against belief in the divine or supeinatuial ; he 
often reminds us of some of the newest theories 
of modern science. His poem abounds in stnk- 
ingly picturesque phrases; scattered up and 
down in it are episodes of exquisite pathos and 
vivid description, perhaps hardly equalled in 
Latin poetry ; and when he allegorises myths 
into moral tiuths, ho is one of the sublnnest of 
poots. Lachmann’s text (1850) was improved by 
Munro (1860; 4tli ed. 1S86), who added (1864) 
a commentary and translation (new ed. 1914) 
Ci eecli’s verse tianslation (1714) is good on Lite 
whole, C. Bailey’s prose (1910) admit able. See 
Sellar’s Roman Poets ( 1863) ; books by Veitch (1875), 
John Masson (1907-9), and Thomson (1915) 

Lucullus, L. Licinius (c. 110-57 b.c.), 'Roman 
general, commanded the fleet in the first Mitliri- 
datic var, as consul in 74 defeated Mithridntes, 
and introduced admiiable reforms into Asia 
Minor. He twice defeated Tigranes of Ai tienia 
(09 and 68). But his legions became mutinous, 
and he was superseded by Pompey (60). He at- 
tempted to check Pompey’s power, and was one 
of the first tuumvirate, but soon withdrew from 
politics. He had acquired prodigious wealth, and 
spent the rest of his life in luxury. 

Luoy, St, the patron of the blind, was a virgin 
martyred under Diocletian at Syracuse 

Luoy, Sir Henrv W. (1845-1924), Daily News 
parliamentary reporter, the ‘Toby, M.P.’ of Punch, 
and novelist, born at Crosby, Livei pool. 

Ludd, Ned, a Leicestershire idiot, destroyed 
some stocking-frames about 1782. From him the 
Luddite rioters (1812-18) took name. 

Ludendorff, Erich von, German general, born 
in 1865 near Posen, was a staff-officer 1904-18. 
In 1914 as quartermaster-geueial in East Prussia 
he defeated Sairtsouoff at Taunenberg. When 
Hiudenburg superseded F&lkenhayu in 1916, 


Ludendorff as his first quartermaster sent Mao 
kensen to the Dobiudja, and, in general, con- 
ducted the war to the end. See his War Memories 
(trans. 1919). In 1923 he led an aboilivc monarch- 
ist rising in Bavaria. 

Ludlow, Edmund (c. 1617-92), regicide, born 
at Maiden Bradley, Wilts, served under Waller 
and Fairfax, was returned for Wilts in 1646, sat 
among the king’s judges, and was elected to the 
council of state. In 1651 he was sent to Ireland 
as lieutenant-general of horse, but refused to re- 
cognise Cromwell's protectorate. Member for 
Hmdon in 1659, he urged the restoration of the 
Rump, commanded again a while in Ireland, was 
nominated by Lambert to the committee of safety, 
and strove in vain to reunite the republican naity. 
After the Restoration he made his way to Ve\ey. 
In 1689 he came back, but, the House of Commons 
demanding his arrest, he leturned to Vevoy. See 
his valuable Memous (ed. Firth 1894). 

Ludlow, John Malcolm Forbes, C.B. (1821- 
1911), Christian socialist, was chief registrar d 
Fncndly Societies. 

Ludmilla, St, Bohemia’s patroness, the wife of 
its first Christian duke, was murdered in 927 by 
her heathen daughtei-m-law , ) Drahoimra. 

Ludwig. See Louis. 

Lulni, or Loving, Bernardino (c. 1477-1533), 
Lombaid painter, boin at Luiiio on Lago Mag- 
giore, was trained in the school of Leonardo 
da Vinci, to whom many of his works have been 
attributed Ho painted much at Milan. He is 
one of the five whose ‘supremacy ’Ruskm affirmed. 
See Life by G. C. Williamson (1899). [Loo-ee'nee.] 

Luke (Lovkas — i e. Lvcas ), a companion of St 
Paul, mentioned m Col. iv. 14 as ‘the beloved 
phjsician Ins name is suggestive of an Italian 
ongin. Church tradit’on made him a native of 
Antioch m Syria, one i ‘the se\enty ’ mentioned 
in Luke \ , a painter by profession, and a martyr. 
Ho is fiist named as author of the third gospel m 
the Muratonan canon (2d century) ; and tradition 
has ever since "scribed to lnm Doth that work 
and the Acts oi the Apostles. With respect to 
the date and authorship of the latter, most 
modern critics are of opinion that it cannot have 
been written by a companion of St Paul— not all 
of it, at least. As regards the third gospel, its 
author expiessly disclaims to have been an eye- 
witness of the events he records, and niakes no 
pretension to any special apostolic sanction or 
authority. He is fiankly a compiler. The third 
gospel must be placed at least later than the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and probably some 
years later than the gospel according to Matthew. 
See commentaiios of Lange, Meyer, and Keil. 

Luke, Sir Samuel. See Butler, Samuel. 

Lully, Giovanni Battista (c. 1633-87), born in 
Florence, came as a boy to Paris, ami by Louis 
XIV. was made operatic director (1672). With 
Quinault as librettist, he composed many operas, 
in which he made the ballet an essential part ; the 
favourites (till Gluck’s time) were Thisee , Arviide , 
, Phatton , A tys, Isis , and Acis et Galatie, See books 
by Radet (1891), Prumferes (1910). 

Lully, Raymond (1234-1815), 1 the enlightened 
doctor,’ born at Palma in Majorca, in his youth 
served as a soldier and led a dissolute life, but 
from 1206 gave himself up to asceticism and re- 
solved on a spiritual crusade for the ponversion 
of the Mussulmans, To this end, after some 
years of study, he produced his Ars Magna, the 
‘ Lullian method;’ a mechanical aid to the 
acquisition of knowledge and the solution of 
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all possible problems by a systematic manipula* 
tion of certain fundamental notions (the Aristo- 
telian categories, &c.). He also wrote a book 
against the Averroista, and in 1291 went to Tunis 
to confute and convert the Mohammedans, but 
was imprisoned and bauislied. After visiting 
Naples, Rome, Marfoica, Cyprus, and Ainienia, 
he again sailed (1305) lor Bugia (Bougie) in 
Algeria, and was again bauislied; at Paris lec- 
tured against the punciples of Averroes ; and 
once more at Bugia was stoned so that, he died 
a few days afterwards. The Lullists combined 
religious mysticism with alchemy. See books by 
Helfferich (Berl. 1853), Brambach (1893), and 
Barber (1904); and the editions of his woiks by 
Salzinger (1721-42) and Rossello (1886 et s eq,), 

Lnnardi, Vincenzo (1759-1800), a native of 
Lucca, on 15th September 1784 made the lirsb 
balloon ascent in England from Moorflelds. 

Lundgren, Eoron Sellif (1815-75), who was 
born and died at Stockholm, painted in Italy, 
Spain, and India, and twice lived in England. 

Lupton, Thomas Goff (1 791-1 873), mezzotint 
engraver, was born and died m London. Among 
his works are Turner’s * Ports’ and ‘ Rivers.’ 

Lusignan. See Guy de Lusionan. 

Luthardt, Christoph Ernst (bom 1823 ; died 
19021, Lutheran theologian, became piofessor at 
Marburg (1854) and at Leipzig (1850). He is best 
known for his Commentary on John’s Gospel 

£ 852-53; 2d ed. 1876), which has been trails- 
ted, as has also St John the Author of the Fourth 
Gospel, works on ethics and the truths of Chris- 
tianity, a handbook of dogmatics (1805 ; 9th ed. 
1893), &c. See his Reminiscences (2d ed. 1891). 

Luther, Martin, was born at Eisleben, 10th 
November 1483, the son of a miner, and went to 
school at Magdeburg and Eisenach In 1501 he 
entered the University of Eifuit, and took lus 
degree in 1505. Ere this, however, he was led to 
the study of the Scriptures, resolved to devote 
himself to a spiritual life, and spent three years 
m the Augustinian convent at Erfmt. In 1507 
lie waa ordained a priest, in 1508 lectured on 
philosophy in the University of Wittenberg, in 
1509 on the Scriptures, and as a preacher pro- 
duced a still moie powerful influence. In 1511 
he waa sent to Rome, and after his return his 
career as a Refonner commenced. Money was 
largely needed at Rome; and its emissaries 
sought everywhere to raise funds by the sale 
of Indulgences. Luther’s indignation at the 
shameless traffic earned on by the Dominican 
John Tetzel (1517) became irrepressible. He 
drew out ninety -five theses on indulgences, 
denying to the pope all nglit to forgive sins ; and 
these on 31st October he nailed on the church 
door at Wittenberg. Tetzel retreated from Saxony 
to Frankfort-on-the-Oder, where he published a 
set of counter-theses and burnt Luther’s. The 
Wittenberg students retaliated by burning Tet- 
zel's. In 1518 Luther was joined bv Melaneh- 
thon. The pope, Leo X., at first took little heed 
of the disturbance, but in 1518 summoned Luther 
to Rome to answer for his theses. His university 
and the elector interfered, and ineffective nego-* 
tiations were undertaken by Cardinal Cajetan 
and by Miltitz, envoy of the pope to the Saxon 
court. Bek and Luther held a memorable dis- 
putation at Leipzig (1519). Luther meantime 
attacked the papal system as a whole more 
boldly. Brasmus and Hotten now joined in the 
conflict. In 1520 the Reformer published his 
famous address to the 'Christian Nobles of Ger- 
many, ’ followed by a treatise On the BabylonUh 


Captivity of the Church, which works attacked also 
the doctrinal system of the Church of Rome. Th4 
papal bull, containing forty-one theses, issued 
against him he burned before a multitude of 
doctors, students, and citizens in Wittenberg. 
Germany was convulsed with excitement. Charles 
V. lmd convened his first diet at Worms in 1521 ; 
an order was issued for the destruction of 
Luther’s books, and he himself was summoned 
to appear before the diet. His journey thither 
resembled a triumph ; the threats of enemies aud 
the anxieties of friends alike failed to move him ; 
ultimately he was put under the ban of the 
Empire On his return from Worms lie was 
seized, at the instigation of the Elector of 
Saxony, and lodged (leally for his protection) in 
the Wartburg. During the year he spent here he 
translated the Scriptures and composed various 
tieatises. Disorders recalled Luther to Witten- 
berg m 1522 ; he rebuked the unruly spirits, and 
made a stand against lawlessness on the one 
hand and tyranny on the other. In this year lie 
published his acrimonious reply to Henry VIII. 
on the seven sacraments. Estrangement had 
gradually sprung up between Erasmus and 
Luther, and there was an open breach in 1525, 
when Erasmus published De Libero ArUtrio , 
and Luther followed with De Sei'vo Arbitrw. In 
that year Luther married Kathanna von Bora 
(q.v.), one of nine nuns who had withdrawn from 
couvontual life. In 1629 he engaged m his 
famous conference at Marburg with Zwingli and 
other Swiss divines, obstinately maintaining lus 
views as to the Real (consubstantial) Presence in 
the Eucharist. The drawing up of the Augsburg 
Confession, Melanchthon representing Luther, 
marks the culmination of the German Reformation 
(1530) ; henceforward Luther’s life was uneventful. 
He died at Eisleben, 18th February 1546, and 
was buried at Wittenberg. Endowed with broad 
human sympathies, massive energy, manly and 
affectionate simplicity, and rich, if sometimes 
coarse humour, he was undoubtedly a spiritual 
genius His intuitions of divine truth were 
bold, vivid, and penetrating, if not philosophical 
and comprehensive ; and he possessed the power 
of kindling other souls with the fire of his own 
convictions. His works are voluminous. Among 
those of more general interest are his Table-talk, 
Letters, and Sermons. His Commentaries on 
Galatians and the Psalms are still read ; and 
lie was one of the great leader’s of sacred song, 
his hymns, rugged, but intense and expressive, 
having an enduring power. The great editions of 
Luther’s works are those of Wittenberg (12 vols. 
German; 7 vols. Latin, 1539-58); Halle, ed. by 
Walch (German, 24 vols. 1740-53) ; Erlangen and 
Frankfort (67 vols. German ; 83 vols. Latin, 
1826-73); and Weimar (1888 et seq.). Of the 
many Lives the most important are those of 
Meurer (8d ed. 1870), Jllrgens (1846-47), Kostlin 
(1875 ; also a popular ed. 1891), Plitt ana Petersen 
(3d ed. 1887), Kolde (1884-93), H. Grisar (trans. 
1918-17), and in English by T. M. Lindsay (1908) 
and Preserved Smith (1911). See also Creighton's 
Papacy, and Lindsay’s Reformation (1906). 

Luttrell, Henry (c. 1765-1851), a London wit. 

LilUow, Ludwio Adolf Wilhelm, Freiherr 
von (1782-1884), gave name to a renowned corps 
of volunteers, ‘the Black Jkger,’ raised by him 
during the war of liberation in 1818. See work 
by Von Jagwitz (Berl. 1892). 

Luxembourg, Duo de. Frangois Henri de 
Montmorency-Bouteville (1628-95), born in Paris, 
\yas trained by bis aunt, mother of the Great 
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Cond6, and adhered to Cond6 through the wars 
of the Fronde. After 1059 he was pardoned by 
Louis XIV., who created lum Due de Luxem- 
bourg (1601)— ho had jiistmairied the lioness of 
Luxembourg- Piney. In loo7 lie bcived under 
Cond^in Fianghe-Comte ; in 1672 he himself suc- 
cessfully invaded the Netliei lands, and, diiven 
back in 1673, conducted a musteily retreat. 
Duiing the war he stormed Valenciennes and 
twice defeated the Pi nice of Orange. Made a 
marshal in 1075, soon after the peace (1678) lie 
quarrelled with Louvois (q.v.), and was not eiu- 
iloyed for twelve years. In 1690 ho commanded 
n Flanders, and defeated the allies at Fleuius, 
and in 1091 twice more routed lus old opponent, 
now William III., at Stemkirk and Neenvinden. 

Luynos, Charles D’ALBEnr, Doc de (1578- 
1621), the unworthy favourite of Lotus XI II. of 
France, became in 1019 a peer ol France, a.'. I m 
1621 chancellor. Bee Life by Zeller (L'ar. 1879) 

Lyall, 8m Alfred Comyn, P.C. (1835-1011), 
born atCoulsdon, Surrey, was educated at Etou 
amlHaileybury. K.C B. (1881), he was lieutenant- 
governor of the North-west Provinces of India 
(1882-87) ; in 1888-1902 he was a member of the 
Council of India lie wrote Asiatic Studies (1882- 
99), Warren Hastings (1889), of the Iintish 
Dominion m I ndia( 1893), Tennyson (1902), Stiuhcs 
m Literature and Histonj (1915), Duffenn (1905), 
verses, &c. See Life by Sir 1L M. Duiand (1913) 

Lyall, Edna, pen-name of the novelist Ada 
Ellon Bayly (1857-1903). Born at Bughton, she 
wrote Won by fFcuGn{7(1879), Donovan (1882), with 
its sequel We 7’u;o (1884), In the Golden Duys( 1885), 
Knujht Et rant (1887), Autobiogi aphy of a islander 
(1887), &c. See Life by J. N. Eseioel (1901). 

Lycurgus (a. 396-325 b.c.), Attic orator, sup- 
poited Demosthenes, and as luanagei of the 
public revenue distinguished himself by his in- 
tegrity and love of splendid aiolnteetuie. Of 
his fifteen speeches but one has survived (ed. by 
Nicolai, 2d ed. 1885). See the lull Fiench mono- 
giapli by Durr bach (1S90). 

Lycurgus, lawgiver of Sparta (c. 820 b o.), was 
uncle of the young king Charilaos, and governed 
w isely during lus nephew’s infancy, then travelled 
in Ciete, Ionia, and Egypt On lus return, lind- 
Ing Spaita in anarchy, lie redivided propeity, and 
remouellod tho constitution, unlitaiy and civil. 

Lydgate, John, an imitator of Chaucer, was 
bom at Lydgate near Newmailcet, about 1370, 
and became a Benedictine monk at Bury St 
Edmunds. He may have studied at Oxford and 
Cambridge; ho tiavolled m Fiance and perhaps 
Italy, and became prior of llattleld Broadoak 
in 1423. A court poet, he mceived a pension in 
1439, but died in poverty about 1451. Lydgate's 
longer works are the Stone of Thebes, the Tioy 
Book, add tho Falls oj Princes The Stone of 
Thebes is represented as a new Canteibury tale, 
and was based on Statius and Boccaccio. The 
versification is rough, and the poem dull and 
prolix. The Troy Booh was founded on Colonna’s 
Latin prose Ihstona Trojana, and the Falls of 
Princes on Boccaccio. Other works are the 
Daunce of Machabre , from the French ; Court of 
Sapience; Temple of Glas, a copy of Chaucer’s 
House of Fame; a metrical Life of St Edmund and 
the legend of St Alban; Serpent of Division (in 
rose). See E.E.T.S. editions (esp. Temple of Glas 
y Schick and Minor Poems by H.N. MacCracken, 
who attempts to establish tho Lydgate canon). 

Lvell, Sir Charles, geologist, born at Kin- 
jioruy, Forfarshire, 14th November 1797, the 


eldest son of the mycologist and Dante student, 
Chailes Lyell* (1767-1849). Brought up m the 
New Forest, and educated at Kmgwood, SSalis- 
buty, and Midhurst, in 181o he enteicd Exeter 
College, Oxford, and took his B.A m 1819. At 
Oxloid in 1819 he attended the lectuies of Buck- 
land. and acqtmed a taste foi the science he after- 
wards did so much to piomoto. He studied law, 
and was called to the bar ; but devoting himself 
to geology, made European tours in 1824 and 
1828-30, and published the results in the Transac- 
tions oj the Geological Society and elsewhere His 
Pi maples of Geology (1830-33) may be ranked next 
altei Dai win’s Origin of Speais among the books 
which exercised the most powerful influence 
on scientific thought in the 19th century. Ifc 
denied the necessity of stupendous convulsions, 
and taught that the greatest geological changes 
might have been produced by lorces still at work. 
The Elements of Geology (1838) was a supplement. 
The Geological Evidences of the Antiquity of Man 
(1863) startled the public by its unbiassed atti- 
tude towards Dai win. Lyell also published Travels 
in Euith America (1845) and A Second Visit to the 
United States (1849). In 1832-33 he was professor 
ot Geology at King’s College, London. Bepeatedly 
piesideut of the Geological Society, and in 1864 
jnesident of the British Association, he was 
knighted in 1848, and created a baronet in 1864. 
He died in London, 22d Febiuary 1875, and was 
bulled in Westminster Abbey. See Life , Letters , 
and Jom nals (1881), and Piof. Bouney’s Charles 
Lyell and Modei n Geology (1895). 

Lyly, John, the Euphuist, was born in the 
Weald ot Kent towaids the end of 1553. He took 
Ins li A from Magdalen College, Oxlord, in 1573, 
and studied also at Cambndge Lord Burghley 
gave him some post of trust m his household, and 
lie became vice-nnistei of the St Paul’s choristers. 
Having in 1589 taki i part in the Marprelate 
eonti oveisy, he was returned to pailiament for 
Ajlcsbury and Appleby, 1597-1601. He was 
bimed 80th November 1606. His Evphues, a 
romanco m tw> paits —Euphues, the Anatovne of 
Wit (1579), ami J'uphucs and his England (1580) 
--was received with great applause. One pecu- 
lianty of his ‘new English’ is the constant 
employment of similes drawn from fabulous 
stones about the pioperties of animals, plants, 
and minerals ; anothei is the excessive indul- 
gence m antithesis. But sound advice is ottered 
on the subject of friendship, love, tiavel, the 
natme ami education of childien, morality, and 
lehgiou. Lily’s eailiesd comedy was The Woman 
in the Moone, pi od need in or before 1588. Campaspc 
ami So pit o and Pluto weie published in 1584, 
Endimion m 1591, Gallathea and Midas in 1592, 
Mother Bomlne in 1594, and Lovt's Metamorphosis 
m 1601. Though these comedies display little 
dramatic power, the dialogue is frequently spark- 
ling The delightful songs were first printed m 
the edition of 1632. Lyly’s plays were edited by 
Fairholt in 1858, his Complete Works by R. 
Warwick Bond in 1902; Endimion was edited 
by George P. Bukei (New York, 1895). See l>ooks 
by C G Child (Leip. 1894) and Feuillerat (1910). 

Lynoh, Mayor, the familiar title of the major 
of Galway, James Lynch Fitzstephen, who in 
1493 condemned his own son to death for thr 
murder of a Spaniard, and, to prevent his being 
rescued, had him hanged from a window of the 
jail Hence some have derived * Lynch law.’ 

Lyndhurst, John Singleton Copley, Baron, 
Lord Chancellor, son of J. S. Copley, R.A. (q.v.), 
was bom at Boston, Mass., 21st May 1772. At 
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three, with his mother, he followed the painter 
to London, and in 1790 entered Trinity College, 
Cambridge. In 1794 he came out second wrangler 
and second Smith's prizeman, next year got a 
fellowship, and in 1796 paid a visit to the States. 
On his return he studied for the bar, and was 
called In 1804. Success was slow till 1812, when 
he made a hit by his ingenious defence of a 
Luddite rioter. In 1817 lie obtained the acquittal 
of Thistlevvood and Watson on their trial ior 
high-treason ; but for the next state prosecution 
the government secured linn on their side, and 
in 1818 he entered parliament for a government 
borough. Henceforward ho continued a fanly 
consistent Tory. In 1819, as Su John Copley, 
he became Solicitor-general, in 1824 Attomey- 

g moral, and in 1826 Master of the Rolls As 
aron Lyndhurst lie was Lord Chancellor under 
three administrations fiom 1827 to 1830, when 
his Whig opponents made him Chief-baron of the 
Exchequer ; that office he exchanged for the wool- 
sack under Peel (1834-35). In 1841-46 he was for 
the third time Lord Chancellor. He died 12th 
Oct. 1863. Lyndhurst’s judgments have never 
been excelled for lucidity, method, and legal 
acumen. See Atlay , Victorian Chancellors (1 906). 

Lyndsay, or Lindsay, Sir David, of ihe Mount, 
Scottish poet, was born about 1490 piobably at 
one of his father’s seats— the Mount near Cupar, 
or Gannylton (now Garleton) near Haddington. 
He seems to have entored St Salvator’s College, Sb 
Andrews, m 1509, and in 1512 was appointed 
‘usher’ of the now-born prince who became James 
V. In 1522 Lyndsay married Janet Douglas, the 
king’s sempstress; in 1526, under the Douglases, 
he lost his place ; in 1538 lie was made Lyon Kimr- 
of-arms, having been knignted. lie went on em- 
bassies' to the Netherlands, France, England, and 
Denmark. He appears to have represented Cupar 
in the parliaments of 1542 and 1543. Ho (lied in 
1555. For two centuries lie was the poet of tho 
Scottish people. Hts poems, often coaise, are 
full of humour, good sense, and knowledge of 
the world, and were said to have done more 
for the Reformation in Scotland than ull the 
sermons of Knox, for Lyndsay shot some of 
liis sharpest shaits at the clergy. The eailiest 
and moat poetical of his wutings is The Dreme; 
the most ambitious, The Monarchie; the most 
remarkable, The Satyre of the Thru Estaitls; the 
most amusing, The Historic of Squyer Meldnm. 
There are editions by Chalmers (180(5), David 
Lamg (1879), and Small, Hall, and Murray (Early 
English Text Soc. 1865 et seq ). 

Lyndsay of Pitscottlo. See Pitscottie. 

Lyne. See Ignatius, Father. 

Lynedoch, Thomas Graham, Lord, 6on of 
the laird of Balgowan in Perthshire, born 19tli 
Oct. 1748, raised in 1793 the 90th Regiment of foot, 
and served at Quiberon and in Minorca (1798). He 
besieged Valetta m 1800, was at Corunna and in 
Walcheren (1809), at Barossa defeated the French 
(1811), fouglit at Ciudad Rodrigo (1812), Badajoz, 
and Salamanca, commanded the left wing at 
Vittoria (1818), captured Tolosa and St Sebastian, 
and in Holland conquered at Merxein, but failed 
to storm Bergen-op-Zooin (1814). Created Baron 
Lynedoch of Balgowan (1814), lie died 18th Dec. 
1843. He founded the Senior United Service Club 
(1817). See Lives by Graham (2d ed. 1877) and 
Col. Delavoye (1880). [IAn'dokh.] 

Lyon, John ( d . 1592), yeoman, in 1571 founded 
the great public school of Harrow. 

Lyons, Edmund, Lord (1790-1858), admiral, 
commanded in the Dutch West Indies (1810-11) 


and in Crimean waters, and was mftde a peer In 
1856. — His son, Richard Bickerton (1817-87), 
ambassador to the United States, Turkey, and 
Fiance, was made a viscount in 1881, an earl in 
1887. See Life by Lord Newton (1913). 

Lyra, Nicolaus de (1270 ?-l 840), born at Lyre 
near $vreux, was a lecturer at Paris, provincial 
of the Franciscans, and author of very famous 
Postilhe or commentaries on scripture, in which 
he insisted on the literal meanings and protested 
against the traditional allegorising method. 

Lysaght, Edward (1763-1811), barrister and 
Dublin police magistrate, wrote many well-known 
lush lyncs. 

Lysander, as commander of the Spar! an fleet 
defeated the Athenians at JEgospotami (405), and 
in 404 he took Athens, thus ending the Pelopon- 
nesian war. 

Lysias (c 450-380 b c.), Greek orator, was the 
son of a rich Syracusan, who settled in Athens 
about 440. He was educated at Thuni in Italy. 
The Thirty Tyrants in 404 stripped him and his 
brother Polemarehus of their wealth, and killed 
Polemarclms. The that use to which Lysias put 
Ins eloquence was, on the fall of the Thirty (403), 
to piosecute Eratosthenes, the tyrant chiefly to 
blame for Ins brother’s murder. He then prac- 
tised with success as a writer of speeches for 
litigants From his tlnvty-four surviving speeches 
wo see that Ljsias is delightfully lucid in thought 
and expression, and strong in character drawing. 
See Jebb’s Attic Orators. 


Lysimachus (c. 301-281 b.o ), a general of Alex- 
ander the Great’s, afterwards king of Thrace. 

Lysippus, of Stcyon, a piolillc Greek sculptor, 
who flomished about 360-316 b c. See E. A. 
Gardners Six Gieek Sculptors (1910). 

Lysons, Daniel (1762-1834), a clergyman, born 
in Gloucesteislnie, wrote 'The Lnvirons of London 
(1792-96), &c.— His son, Samuel (1800-77), was a 
Gloucestershire lector and antiquary. 

Lyte, Henry Francis, hymn-writer, born at 
Ednam near Kelso, 1st Juno 3 793, entered Trinity 
College, Dublin; took orders in 1815; was for 
twonty-lhe jears incumbent of Lower Brixham ; 
and died at Nice, 20tli November 1847. His 
Poems, chiefly Religious (1833 ; reprinted as Mis- 
cellaneous Poems, 1808), are well-nigh forgotten ; 
but ‘Abide with me,’ ‘Pleasant are thy courts,’ 
ami other hymns keep his memory green. See 
Life prefixed to his Remains (I860). 

Lyttelton, Georoe, Lord (1709-73), son of Sir 
Thomas Lyttelton of Ilagley in Worcestershire, 
entered parliament in 1730, soon acquired emi- 
nence as a speaker, held several high political 
offices, and was raised to the peerage in 1759. His 
poetry gamed him a place in Johnson’s Lives of 
the Poets ; his best-known piose works are on The 
Conversion and Apostleship of St Paul (1747), Dia- 
logues of the Dead (1760), and History of Henry II. 
(1764). See Memoirs and Coirespondence (1845). — 
His son, Thomas, Lord Lyttelton (1744-79) 
the ‘wicked Lord Lyttelton,’ died three days 
after a dream of a dove that changed into a white 
lady. The Poems by a Young Nobleman (1780) 
V‘? y r l,a, . t1 / teen his, but the Letters of the 

Ms 

Lang, The Valet’s Tragedy (1908). 

Lyttleton, Sir Thomas. See Littleton, 


1 . , > ~ awo. uo was me 

third, and youngest son of General Earle Bulwer 
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(1776-1807), of Heydon and Dalling in Norfolk, 
by Elizabeth Barbara Lytton (1778-1848), the 
heiress of Kuebvvorth in Hertfordshire. As a 
child a devourer of books, his favourites Amadis 
de Gaul and the Faery Queen, he took early to 
rhyming, and went to school at nine, though not 
to a public one, but to six private tutors m suc- 
cession (1812-21;. In 1820 he published Ismael 
and other Poems , and about the same time was 
'changed for life’ by a tragic iirst love. At 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge (1822-25), he read English 
history, political economy, metaphysics, and early 
English literature ; spoke much at the Union ; 
carried off the Chancellor’s gold medal tor a poem 
upon ‘Sculpturo;' but took only a pass degree. 
His college life ended, he alternated awhile be- 
tween Paris and London ; and in London, in 
1825, he met Rosina Wheeler (1802-82), a beautiful 
Irish girl, whom in 1827, despite lus mother, he 
married. It was a most unhappy man lage. She 
bore him a daughter, Emily (1828-48), and a son, 
the future Earl of Lytton ; in 1880 they separated. 
But his marriage called foith a marvellous liter- 
ary activity, for the temporary estrangement from 
his mother threw him almost wholly on his own 
resources. He had only £200 a -year, and he 
lived at the rate of £8000; the deficiency was 
supplied by his indefatigable industry. During 
the next ten years he produced twelve novels, 
two poems, one play, the whole of England and 
the English; Athens, its Rise and Fall, and all the 
essays and tales collected in the Student, to 
which must be added his untold contributions 
to the Edinburgh, Westminster, New Monthly (of 
which lie became editor in 1881), Examiner, &c. 
His Werthonan Falkland (1827) gave little promise 
of the brilliant success of Pelham (1828) No two 
readers agree on the relative merit of lus books, 
but certainly Pelham is better than Paul Clifford 
(1830), an idealisation of the highwayman, as 
Eugene Aram (1S32) is of the murderer ; most, 
however, will rank it as inferior to the Pilgrims 
of the Rhine (1834) or to one or another of 
his four historical novels— The Last Days of 
Pompeii (1834), Rxenzi (1835), The Last of the 
Barons (1843), and Hat old (1843). Then, there is 
his domestic trilogy, The Caxtons (1850), My 
Novel (1858), and What will he do with it 9 (1859) ; 
and Zanoni (1842), A Strange Story (1862), and, 
shorter but stronger than either, The Haunted 
and the Haunters (1859) Of lus plays the 
Lady of Lyons (1838), Richelieu (1888), and 
Money (1840) still hold the stage ; of his poems 
King Aithur (1848), and even St Stephens (1800) 
and the Lost Tales of Miletus (I860), will all be 
forgotten when the New Timon (1846) is still 
kept in remembrance by the savage answer it 
provoked from Tennytoon. In 1881 he had entered 
parliament for St Ives, and attached himself to 
the Reform party; but Lincoln next year ie- 
turned him as a Protectionist Liberal, and that 


seat he held till 1841. In 1838 the Melbourne 
administration conferred on him a baronetcy ; in 
1843 he succeeded to the Knebworth estate, and 
assumed the surname of Lytton. He now sought 
to re-enter parliament, in 1847 contesting Lin- 
coln unsuccessfully ; in 1852 he was returned as 
Conservative member for Hertfordshire. Deaf- 
ness hindered luin from shining as a debater, but 
lie made himself a successful orator. In the 
Derby government (1858 - 59) he was Colonial 
Secretary, and called into existence the colonies 
of British Columbia and Queensland. In 1866 
lie was raised to the peerage as Baron Lytton. 
He died at Torquay, 18th January 1878, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. Lord Lytton’s 
works exceed sixty. To those already mentioned 
may be added The Disowned (1829), Devereux 
(1829), Godolphin( 1833), Ernest Malti avers (1837), 
Alice (1837), Leila (1838), Night and Morning 
(1841), Lucretia (1846), Caxtoniana (1863), The 
Coming Race (anonymous, 1870), Kenelm Chillingly 
(1873), The Parisians (1874), and Pausanias the 
SjHirtan (unfinished, 1876). His Life, Letters , and 
Literal yRemai ns (vols. i.-ii. 1883) by his son comes 
down only to 1832, so must be supplemented by 
the Memoir (191 3) by lus grandson, second Earl of 
Lytton. See also Life by Escott (1910). 

Lytton, Edward Robert, Earl of, poet, 
diplomatist, and statesman, was born in London, 
8th November 1831, and was educated at Harrow 
and at Bonn. In 1849 he went to Washington as 
attache and pmate secretary to his uncle, Sir 
Homy Bulwer (q.v.); and subsequently he was 
appointed attache, secretary of legation, consul 
or chaigi d'a fanes at Florence (1852), Pans 
(1854), The Iftigue (1856), St Petersburg and 
Constantinople (1858), Vienna (1859), Belgrade 
(1860), Constantinople again (1863), AthensYl 864), 
Lisbon (1865), Madud OS6S), Vienna again (I860), 
and Pans (1873). In t..e last year lie succeeded 
his father as second Lord Lytton, and in 1874 
became minister at Lisbon, in 1876 Viceroy of 
India, at the same time receiving the Grand 
Cioss of the Bath. The chief events of his 
viceroyalty were the proclamation of the Queen 
as Empiess of India (1S77), and the outbreak 
(1879) of the Afghan wav. In 1880 he resigned, 
and was made Earl of Lytton; m 1887 he was 
sent as ambassador to Pans, and there he died 
24th November 1891. His works, published 
mostly under the pseudonym of ‘Owen Mere- 
dith,’ include Clytemnestra (1855), a dramatic 
poem ; The Wanderer (1859) ; Lucile (1860). a 
novel m Veise ; Seibslci pesme (1861), translations 
from the Serbiau ; The Ring of Amasis (1863), a 
prose romance ; Orval, or the Fool of Time (1869); 
Fables in Song (1874) ; Glenaveril (1885), an epic of 
modern life ; After Paradise (1887) ; Marah (1892) ; 
and King Poppy (1892). See his Indian AdminU* 
tration (1899) and his Letters (1906), both by his 
daughter, Lady Betty Balfour. 


^AARTENS. Maarten, pen-name of 
Jost Marius Willem van der Poorten 


Schwarz(1858-1915), who, born at Am- 
l^l Li sterdam, spent part of his boyhood 
in England, went to school in Ger- 
many, and studied and taught law at Utrecht 
University. He wrote powerful novels in nervous 


University. He wrote powerful novels in nervous 
English, including The Sin ofJoost Avelingh (1889), 
A Question cf Taste (1892), God's Fool (1893), The 
Greater Glory (1804), and My Lady Nobody (1895). 


M&blllon, Jean (1632-1707), born at St Pierre- 
monb in Champagne, in 1653 entered the Benedic- 


tine order, in 1663 became keeper of the monu- 
ments at St Denis, and from 1664 worked in the 
abbey of St Gerioain-des-Pr&» at Paris, where he 
died. He edited St Bernard’s works (1667) ; and 
wrote a history of his order(1668-1702), De ReDiplo - 
mailed (1681), Vetem Analecta (1675-85), Mu&amm 
Italicum (1687-89), &c. See books by Rninart 
(1709), Chavin de Malan(1843), Jadart (1870), fi- 
de Broglie (1888), and Bfiumer (Augsb. 1892). 

Mably, Gabriel Bonnot de (1709-85), bom 
at Grenoble, the elder brother of Condillac, for 
a time was secretary to the minister Cardinal 
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Tencln, his uncle, and wrote Entretiene de Phocion 
(1768), raraUHe dee Remains et des Francois (1740), 
aud Observations sur VHistoire de la Grece (1706). 
His De l a ManHvt d'Ecrire VHistoire (1788) con* 
talus severe strictures on Hume, liobeitson, 
Gibbon, and Voltaire. Le Droit Public de VEurope 
(1748) was the outcome of his ofliciai life. Seo 
Guerrier’a L'abbe de Mably (18S0). 


Mabuse, Jan (real name Gossart), Flemish 
painter, was bom at Maubeuge (Mabuse) about 
1470, in 1508 entered the painters’ guild of St 
Luke at Antwerp, and was influenced by Mending 
and Quentin Matays. In 1508-9 he accompanied 
Philip of Burgundy to Italy, aud leturned with his 
style greatly modified by the Italian inasteis. 
Drunken but sumptuous, he lived latterly at 
Mlddelburg, but died at Antwerp, 1st Oct. 1532. 
His works embrace mythological aud leligious 
subjects and portraits. [Ma-bees'.] 

Me A dam, John Loudon, inventor of the 
‘macadamising 'system of road-making, was born 
at Ayr, 21st Sept. 1756. He went to New York 
in 1770, became a successful merchant, and on 
his return to Scotland in 1783 bought the estate 
of Sauchrie, Ayrshire. Beginning in 1810 ex- 
periments in road-making, in 1816 he was ap- 
pointed surveyor to the Bristol Turnpike Trust, 
and re-made the roads there cheaply and well. 
His advice was now sought in all directions. 
Impoverished through his labours, he petitioned 
parliament in 1820, and in 1823 was voted £10,000, 
in 1827 appointed Surveyor-general of Metro- 
politan Roads. He died 26th Nov. 1836. He pub- 
lished three books on road-making (1819-22). 

MoAll, Robert Whitaker (1821-93), a Piesby- 
terian minister, founder in 1871 of the Mission 
Populaire Evang&ique de France. See Life 
(Rel. Tract Soc. 1896). 

Maoalpine, John. See Machabeus. 

Macartney, George, Earl, bom at Lis- 
sanoure near Belfast, 14th May 1787, and edu- 
cated at Trinity College, Dublin, in 1764 was 
knighted and sent as an envoy to Russia, in 1709- 
72 was Chief-secretary of Ireland, and in 1775 was 
governor of Grenada. There, having three years 
before been made Lord Macartney in the Irish 
peerage, he was in 1779 compelled, after an 
honourable defence, to surrender to Count 
d’Estaing, and was carried prisoner of war to 
France. Governor of Madras 1781-86, in 1792 he 
was made an earl and headed the first diplomatic 
mission to China. After undertaking a mission 
to Louis XVIII. at Verona (1795-96), he went out 
as governor to the Cape ; but ill-health compelled 
him to return in 1798. He died at Chiswick, 81st 
March 1806. See Life by Mrs Robbins (1908). 

Maoaulay, Catharine, n&e Sawbridge (1731— 
91), born at Wve in Kent, married in 1760 George 
Macaulay, M.D., and in 1778, after twelve years 
of widowhood, a youthful William Graham Aji 
early Radical, she wrote a History of England , 
ms-ms (8 vols. 1703-83). 


Macaulay, James, M.D. (1817-1902), born in 
Edinburgh, studied there at tlie Academy and the 
university, in 1860 took to journalism, edited 
(1858-95) Leisure Hour and Sunday at Home, and 
did much for the Religious Tract Society. 


Maoaulay , Thomas Babinoton, Lord, was 
born of Scottish ancestry at Rothley Temple, 
Leicestershire, 25th October 1800. Zachary 
Macaulay (176&-1888), his father, had a some- 
what chequered career as a West India merchant, 
but was best known as an abolitionist and a 
member of the ‘Clspham Sect/ In 1812 young 


Macaulay was sent to a private school at Little 
Shelford near Cambridge, moved in 1814 to Aspen- 
den Hall in Hertfordshire, whence, an exception- 
ally precocious boy, he entered Trinity College, 
Cambridge, m 1818. He detested mathematics, 
but twice won the Chancellor's medal for English 
verso, and obtained a prize for Latin declamation. 
In 1821 he carried off the Craven, in 1822 took ins 
B.A., aud in 1824 was elected to a fellowship. 
He was one of the most brilliant disputants in 
the Union. Called to the bar in 1820, lie had no 
liking for his profession— literature had irresist- 
ible attractions for him. In 1828 he became a 
contributor to Knight's Quarterly Magazine , in 
which appeared some of his best verses— Ivry, The 
Spanish Artnada , and Naseby. In 1825 he was 
discovered by Jeffrey, and his famous article on 
Milton in the August number of the Edinburgh 
Review secured him a position in literature. For 
neaily twenty years he was one of the most pio- 
litic of the writers to the Edinburgh , and far the 
most popular. In 1830 he entered parliament for 
the pocket-borough of Caine, and in the Reform 
Bill debates his great powers as an orator were 
established. Commissioner, and then Secretary, 
to the Boarvl of Control, he still wrote steadily 
for the Edinburgh , and made a great reputation 
as a conversationalist in society. Mainly for the 
sake of his family, impoverished by the father’s 
devotion to philanthropy, he accepted the office 
of legal adviser to the Supreme Council of India, 
with a salary of £10,000, and sailed for Bengal 
in 1834. Ho acted also as chairman of the com- 
mittee of Public Instruction, and of tho com- 
mittee appointed to prepare a Penal Cotie and a 
Code of Criminal Procedure. In the former capa- 
city he successfully counselled tho teaching of 
Eutopean literature and science to the natives of 
India. In 1838 he returned to England. In 1839 
lie was elected member of parliament for Edin- 
buigh, and entered Lord Melbourne’s Cabinet as 
Secretary at War. The Lays of Ancient Rome 
(1812) won an immense popularity; so too did 
his collected Essays (3 vols. 1848). His connec- 
tion with the Edinburgh ceased in 1846 ; he had 
now commenced his History of England from the 
Accession of James II. Appointed Paymaster- 
general of the Forces in 1846, he was re-elected 
for Edinburgh ; but his support of the May- 
nooth Grant led to his defeat at the general 
election of 1847. In 1852 he was again returned 
for Edinburgh ; in 1850 he retired. The first two 
volumes of his History appeared in 1848, and at 
once attained greater popularity than had ever 
fallen to a purely historical work ; the next two 
followed in 1855, aud an unfinished fifth volume 
was published in 1861. In 1849 he was elected 
Lord Rector of Glasgow University. In 1857 he 
was raised to the peerage as Baron Macaulay of 
Rothley. Among other honours was his nomina- 
tion to the Prussian Order of Merit. For the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica lie wrote important 
articles on Atterbury, Bunyan, Goldsmith. John- 
son, and Pitt. He died in his arm-chair at Holly 
Lodge, Kensington, 28th December 1859, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. Macaulay's reputa- 
tion is not what once it was— he has been con- 
victed of historical inaccuracy, of sacrificing 
truth for the sake of epigram, of allowing personal 
dislike and Whig bias to distort his views of men 
and incidents. But as a picturesque narrator he 
has no rival. See his Life and Letters by his 
nephew, Sir G. O. Trevelyan (1876), dotter 
Morison's Monograph (1882). an essay by Lord 
Morley ( Critical Miscellanies , 1886), and a study by 
Taino ( History of English Literature, vol, il. 1871). 
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MoAuley, Catherine (1787-1841), a Dublin 
lady, the founder of the Order of Mercy. 

Macbeth, Monnoer of Moray, married Gruoch, 
granddaughter of Kenneth Dubh, king of Alban, 
and became commander of the forces of Scotland. 
In 1040 he slew King Duncan, and succeeded him. 
He seems to have represented a Celtic reaction 
against English influence ; and his seventeen 
years’ reign is commemorated In the chronicles as 
a time of plenty. Malcolm Camnore, Duncan’s 
son, ultimately defeated and killed him at Lum- 
phanan, 15th August 1057. Shakespeare got 
his story from Holiushed, who drew on Boece. 
See Skene's Celtic Scotland (1870). 

Maobeth, Robert Walker (1848-1010), etcher 
and genre- painter, was born in Glasgow, 
the eldest son of tne portrait-painter, Norman 
Macbeth, R.S.A. (1821-88). He came to London 
in 1870, was elected A.R.A. (1883), It A. (1903). 

Mao'cabees, a race of Jewish rulers, of the 
Hasinonean family. The founder of the dynasty, 
Mattathias, a priest, Avas the first to make a 
stand against the persecutions of the Jewish 
nation and creed by Antiochus Epiphanes. He 
and his five sons, Jochanan, Simon, Jelmdah, 
Eleazar, and Jonathan, together with a handful 
of faithful inon, rose against the national foe, 
destroyed all traces of heathen worship, and fled 
into the wilderness of Judah. Their number 
soon increased ; they were able to make descents 
into the villages and cities, wheie they restored 
the ancient worship of Jehovah. At the death 
of Mattathias (1 645 b.c.) his son Jehudah or J iidas, 
now called Makkabi ( Maklccib , ‘hammer’) or 
Maccabseus, took the command of tho patriots, 
and repulsed the enemy, reconquered Jerusalem, 
purified the Temple, and reinaugurated the holy 
service (164). Having concluded an alliance with 
the Homans, he Toll in battle (161). Ilis brother 
Jonathan renewed the Roman alliance, acquired 
the dignity of liigh-priest, but was treacherously 
executed by Syrian influence. Simon, the second 
brother, completely re-established the independ- 
ence of the nation (141), and ‘Judah prospered 
as of old.’ But he was foully murdered (136) 
by his own son-in-law, Ptolemy. See the articles 
IIyrcanus, Herod ; the Apocryphal books of the 
Maccabees; and the histories of the period by 
De Saulcy (1880), Ewald, and Schilrer. 

MacCarthy, Denis Florence, born in Dublin, 
26th May 1817, was bred for the priesthood, but 
from 1843 became known as one of the young 
poets of the Nation. His * Bell-Founder,' ‘ Voyage 
of St Brendan,’ ‘Foray of Con O’Donnel,’ and 
‘Pillar Towers of Ireland* carried his fame 
through the land. Ip, 1858-73 he translated ten 
of Calderon’s dramas in the original metres; in 
1872 published Shelley's Early Life. He died 7th 
April 1882. His poems were collected in 1884. 

M'Oarthy, Justin, born in Cork, 22d November 
1830, joined the staff of the Northern Times, 
Liverpool, in 1868, and in 1800 entered the 
reporters’ gallery for the Morning Star , becoming 
its chief editor in 1864. He resigned in 1808, 
and devoted the next three years to a tour of the 
United States. Soon after his return he became 
connected with the Daily News, and he con- 
tributed to the London, Westminster, and Fort- 
nightly Reviews. He entered parliament in 1870 
for Longford, and identifying himself with the 
Homo-rule party, was chairman of the Anti- 
Parnellite section from Mr Parnell’s deposition 
till 1896. He is better known, however, ns a 
novelist than as a politician. His novels include 
Raul Mmsie (I860), Ths WaUrdale Neighbours 


g , My Enemy's Daughter (I860), Lady Judith 
, A Fair Sdxon (1878), Dear Lady Disdain 
, Miss Misanthrope (1877), Donna Quixote 
, Maid of Athens (1888), Camiola (1885). The 
or (1893), and The Riddle fling (1896). Other 
works are A History of our Own Times (7 vols. 
1879-1905), The Four Georges and William IV. (4 
vols. 1889-1901), Queen Anne{ 1902), books on Peel, 
Gladstone, Pope Leo XIII., Ac. He died 24th 
April 1912. See liis flminisce7tCM(1899-1911h— His 
son, J ustin Huntly, born 1860, was a Nationalist 
M.P. 1884-92; in 1894 he married that clever 
music-hall impersonator, Miss Cissie Loftus (born 
in Glasgow, 22tl Oct. 1876), who divorced him in 
1899. He has written stories, plays, verse, Eng- 
land under Gladstone (1884), Ireland since the Union 
(1887), The French Revolution (4 vols. 1890-07), Ac. 
Macohabens. See Machabeus. 

M'Cheyne, Robert Murray (1813-48), born at 
Edinburgh, and educated at the university there, 
in 1836 became a mimstei at Dundee. In 1839 he 
visited Palestine as one of amission sent by the 
Church of Scotland, and published, with Bonar, 
the Narrative of a Mission of Enquiry to the Jews 
(1839). A mail of saintly piety, he published 
hymns and sermons. See his Remains , with 
Memoir by A. A. Bonar (1848). [Chain.] 
Macohlavelll. See Maghiavelli. 

McClellan, George Brinton, American gen- 
eral, was born at Philadelphia, 3d December 
1826, graduated at West Point, served with tlie 
engineers through the Mexican war, and taught 
at West Point. In 1855 he was sent to observe 
the campaign in the Crimea. At the chil war in 
1861, as major-general in the U.S. army, he drove 
the enemy out of West Virginia, and was called 
to Washington to reorganise the Army of the 
Potomac. In November he was made com- 
mander-in-chief, but.’ sld the honour only five 
months His Virginian campaign ended dis- 
astiously. He advanced near to Richmond, but 
was compelled to retreat, fighting the ‘seven 
days’ battles’ (June 25 to July 1, 1862). After 
the disastrous second battle of Bull Run (August 
29-30), followed by a Confederate invasion of 
Maryland, he leorganised the army at Washing- 
ton, marched nortli, met Lee at Antietam, and 
compelled liitn to recross the Potomac. He fol- 
lowed the Confederates into Virginia, but as too 
slow and cautious was superseded by Burnside. 
In 1864 he opposed Lincoln for the presidency, hi 
1877 was elected governor of New _Jersey, .and 
died Oct. 29, 1885. See McClellan's Own Story 
(1886), and vindication by J. H. Campbell (1917X 
McOlintock, Admiral Sir Francis Leopold 
(1819-1907), born at Dundalk, entered the navy in 
1831, and was knighted in 1860 for discovering 
the fate of the Franklin (q.v.) expedition. In 
1891 he was created a K.C.B. 

M‘Clure, Sir Robert John lk Mesurier, dis- 
coverer of the North-west Passage, was born at 
Wexford, 28th January 1807, entered the navy 
in 1824, and served in Back’s Arctic Expedition 
in 1836, and Ross’s Franklin Expedition in 1848. 
As commander of another Franklin Expedition 
(1850-54) he entered the Arctic Ocean by Behring 
Strait, and penetrated eastwards to the nortn 
coast of Back’s Land. There he was beset for 
nearly two years, when, as he was on the point 
of abandoning his ship, the Investigator, he was 
rescued by Captain Kellett, who had penetrated 
to Melville Sound from Baffin’s Bay. M‘Clurt 
was made K.C.B. , and after serving in Chinese 
waters, an admiral. He died 17th October 187& 
See hla Voyages (2 vols. 1884). 
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MaoColl, Malcolm (1838-1907), born at Glen- 
finan, Imemess-shire, and educated at Edin- 
burgh, Glenalmond, and Naples, became in 1S84 
a canon of Ripon, In 1S94 8avoy chaplain A 
High Churchman and a Liberal in politics, lie 
wrote on Turkey, Armenia, Ac. See Memoirs and 
Correspondence, ed, by G. W. E. Russell (1914). 

Maocoll, Norman (1843-1904), born at Edin- 
burgh, in 1862 entered Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
and in 1869 was elected a fellow of Downing. 
Editor of the Athenmtm in 1S70-1900, ho wiote 
Greek Sceptics from Pyirho to Sextus (I860), and 
edited four of Calderon's plays (1S88). 

M‘Cosh, James, a rcpresentatne of the Scot- 
tish philosophy, was born at Caiskeoch, Ayr- 
shire, 1st April 1811. A minister of the Chinch 
of Scotland at Arbroath and at Biecbm, he 
joined the Free Church, in 1851 was appointed 
professor of Logic at Belfast, and fiom 1808 to 
1888 was president of Princeton, U.S.A He died 
16th November 1894. His Method of the Divine 
Government (1850 ; Otli ed. 1867) was followed 
by The Intuitions of the Mind (1860) ; and in these 
and in his Examination of Mr J. S. Mill’s Philos - 
ophy (1866) he defended what he consideis the 
unadulterated Natural Realism of Reid against 
both the empirical school and the relativistic 
views of Kant, Hamilton, and Hansel. He pub- 
lished The Scottish Philosophy (1875), Realistic 
Philosophy (1887), Psychology (1886), 'The Religions 
Aspect of Evolution (188$), First and Fundamental 
Truths (1889), and Our Moral Nature (1892) 

M‘Crie, Thomas, D.D. (1772-1835), Scottish 
historian and divine, born at Duns, studied at 
Edinburgh, and was ordained in 1795 jiaslor of 
an Anti-burgher congregation there. His works 
exhibit research, vast and minute, though they 
are essentially apologetic. He attacked Scott’s 
account of the Covenanters in Old Mortality in 
the Edinburgh Christian Instructor His best- 
known works are Life of Knox (1812), Life of 
Andrew Melville (1819), and History of the Reforma- 
tion in Spain (1829). See Life (1840) by his son, 
Thomas M‘Crie, D.D., LL.D. (1798-1875), pro- 
fessor in the Presbyterian college at London, and 
himself author of Sketches of Scottish Church II istory 
(1841) and Annals of English Presbytery (1872). 

M'Cullooh, Horatio, Scottish landscape- 
painter, born in Glasgow in Nov. 1805, first ex- 
hibited in 1829, in 1836 was elected A.R.S.A., in 
1838 R.S.A., and then removed to Edinbuigb. 
He died 24th June 1867. He painted Highland 
landscapes with unrivalled truth, breadth, and 
imagination, among his pictures being * Loch- 
an-Eilan,’ ‘ Cadzow Forest,’ ‘Misty Corries,’ 

* Kilcliurn Castlo,’ and ‘ Bothwell Castle.’ 

MacCullooh, John, geologist, born in Guern- 
sey, Cth October 1773, studied medicine at Edin- 
burgh, and became an army surgeon. In 1811 lie 
was employed in geological researches in Scot- 
land ; in 1820 became physician to Leopold of 
Saxe-Coburg (king of the Belgians); and was 
Anally professor of Chemistry and Geology at 
Addiscombe. He died 21st August 1835. He 
wrote Description of the Western Islands of Scot- 
land (1819), Geological Classification of Rock s (1821), 
System of Geology (1831), Malaria (1827), >nd Re • 
mittent and Intermittent Diseases (1828). 

M'GuUoeh, John Ramsay, political economist, 
horn at Whithorn, 1st March 1789, edited the 
Scotsman 1818-19, and for twenty years con- 
tributed almost all the economical articles to 
the Edinburgh Review, He lectured in London ; 
In 1828 became professor of Political Economy in 
University College, and In 1838 Comptroller of 


II. M. Stationery Office ; and died lltli November 
1S64. Among his works are Principles of Political 
Economy ( 1820), The Literature of Political Economy 
(1845), The Rate of Wages (1826), Dictionary of 
Commerce (1832 ; new ed. 1875-80), and Statistical 
Account of the British Empire (1837). 

MacOuxm, Hamish, composer, bom in Green- 
ock, 22d March 1868, studied at the Royal College 
of Music, and in 1888-94 was professor of Har- 
mony at the Royal Academy of Music. His 
works, largely Scottish in character and subject, 
include the overtures Cior Mhor (1887), Land oj 
the Mountain and the Flood , and The Dowie Dens 
of Yartow, choral works, such as The Lay of the 
Lad Minstrel and The Camcronian’s Di earn, the 
operas Jennie Deans (1894) and Dtarmid (1897), 
and songs. He died Aug. 2, 1916. 

Macdonald, Etienne Jacques Joseph Alex- 
andre (17C5-1840), marshal of France, was born 
at Sedan, the son of a Scottish Jacobite school- 
master. He entered the army in 1785, distin- 
guished himself in the cause of the Revolution, 
and rapidly rose to high rank. In 1798 he 
was made governor of Rome, and subjugated 
Naples. Suvoroff defeated him after a bloody 
contest on the Trebbia (1799). In 1805 be lost 
the favour of Bonaparte ; but, restored to com- 
mand in 1809, he took Laibach, distinguished 
himself at Wagram, and was created marshal and 
Duke of Taianto. He held a command in Spain 
in 1810, and in the Russian campaign; and m 
1813 he contributed to the successes of Liitzen 
and Bautzen, but was routed by Blucher at the 
Katzbach. After Leipzig he helped to cover tlie 
French retreat. The Bourbons made him a peer, 
and from 1816 he was Chancellor of the Legion 
of Honour. lie died 25th Sept. 1840. See his 
Souvenirs (2d ed. 1892 ; Kng trans. 1892). 

Macdonald, Flora, bom in 1722 in South Uist, 
lost her father, a tacksman, at two ; and at thirteen 
was adopted by Lady Clanranald, wife of the 
chief of tlie clan. To this Flora owed her gentle 
upbringing, her throo years' schooling at Edin- 
burgh. Shortly after lier return to tlie Hebrides 
the rebellion of the '45 broke out; and in June 
1746 she conducted Prince Charles Edward, dis- 
guised as ‘Betty Burke,’ from Benbecula to 
Portree. Flora was not a Jacobite; but those 
three short perilous days endeared her to more 
than Jacobites, and she was much feted during 
her twelvemonth’s captivity on the troopship in 
Leith Roads and at London. In 1750 she married 
the son of Macdonald of Kingsburgh, where in 
1773 she entertained Dr Johnson, who describes 
her as * of middle stature, soft features, gentle 
manners, and elegant presonce.’ In 1774 lier 
husband emigrated to North Carolina, and in 
1776 in the war of independence became a 
brigadier-general. He was made prisoner; and 
Flora returned to Scotland in 1779. After two 
years she was rejoined by her husband, and they 
settled again at Kingsburgh. She died 5tli March 
1790. Tlie Autobiography of Flora Macdonald 
(1869) is a silly forgery; but see works by Mac- 
gregor (1882) and Jolly (1886). 

'Macdonald, Georoe, Scottish poet and novelist, 
bom at Huntly in 1824, was educated at Aber- 
deen and the Congregationalist College at High- 
bury. He became pastor at Arundel and at 
Manchester, but ill-hoalth drove him to litera- 
ture. His first book, Within and Without 
(1856), ft poem, was followed by Poem (1857), 
and Phantastes, a Faerie Romance (1858). A long 
series of novels followed, including David Elgin • 
brod (1862),. The Portent (1864), Alec Forbes (1865), 
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Robert Falconer ( 1808), Malcolm (187 4), The Marquis 
of lassie (1877), Sir Gibbic (1879), Lilith (1895), and 
Salted with Fire (1897). These novels reveal the 
deep spiritual instincts of their author in liis 
reaction against Calvinism. He also published 
books for the young, besides Unspoken Sermons 
(1866-89), The Miracles of Our Lord (1870), and 
Poetical JFoifcs (1893) In 1877 he received a Civil 
List pension of £100 ; and died 18th September 
1905. See a Life by his son (1924). 

Maodonald, James (Ramsay, born at Lossie- 
mouth (Moiayshiie) in I860, and educated at a 
Board school, wrote on Socialism and other 
problems, and was secretary (1900-11) and leader 
(1911-14; and again from 1922)of the Labour Party. 
A member of the L.C.C. (1901-4) and of parlia- 
ment from 1906, he became leader of the Opposi- 
tion in 1922, and from January to November 
1924 was Prime Minister and Foreign Secietary 
of the first Labour government m Bntain. 

Maodonald, Sir John Alexander, Canadian 
statesman, born m Glasgow, 11th January 1815, 
with his parents emigrated m 1820 to Kingston in 
Canada. He was called to the bar in 1830, and 
appointed Q.C. From 1844 he was conspicuous m 
the Canada Assembly and the Dominion parlia- 
ment. Both before and after 1850, when he was 
leader of the Conservatives and premier, he was 
Attorney-general. In 1807 he formed the first 
government for^he new Dominion, and was Min- 
ister of Justice and Attorney-general of Canada 
until 1873. He was again returned to power in 
1878. He was mainly instrumental in bringing 
about the confederation of the British North 
American provinces, and in securing the construc- 
tion of the Intercolonial and Pacific Railways; 
and he was a pioneer of imperial unity. A Bntish 
Commissioner in the Alabama case (1871), lie was 
made privy-councillor in 1872, K.O.13. in 1807, 
and G.C.B. in 1884 ; lus widow was made a 
peeress. He died at Ottawa, 0th June 1891. See 
Lives by Collins (1892), Pope (1894), Pat kin (190o). 

Maodonell, Alastair Ruadh (c. 1724-01), was 
a captain in the French Scots hi igade, lay in the 
Tower of London 1745-47, succeeded his father m 
1754 as thirteenth chief of Glengarry, and died 
with the character of ‘one of the best men in the 
Highlands;' 135 years afterwards Mr Andrew 
Lang pioved him to have been a vile Hanoverian 
spy on his fellow- Jacobites. See Fickle the Spy 
(1897) and Companions of Fickle (1899). 

Maodougall, Francis Thomas (1S17-8C), boin 
at Sydenham, was Bishop of Labuan 1855-08, 
and from 1870 Archdeacon of Huntingdon, from 
1874 of the Isle of Wight. See Life (18S9). 

MacDowell, Edward Alexander (1S61-190S), 
born in New York City, studied in Fiance ami 
Germany, and became Ameiica’s foiemost musical 
composer. 

MacdoweU, Patrick, R.A. (1799-1870), sculp- 
tor, was born at Belfast, and died in London. 

Macfarren, Sir Georoe Alexander (1813-87; 
kt. 1888), born in London, son of the playwright 
and manager, George Macfarren (1788-1843), 
studied at the Royal Academy of Music. In 1887 
he became a professor there, m 1875 principal, 
and professor ef Music at Cambridge. In 1 865 lie 
became blind. Among his works are The Devil's 
Opera (1888), Don Quixote, King Charles II., Robin 
llood, She Stoops to Conquer, llelvellyn (1804)— 
operas ; Lenore (1852), May-day, Christmas, The Lady 
of the Lafce(1877)— cantatas ; John the Baptist( 1878), 
The Resurrection , Joseph , David (1888) — oratorios. 
He wrote Rudiments of Hai'mony (I860 ; 18th ed. 


1885), Uctures on Harmony (1867), Counterpoint 
(1879), Musical History (1885), and Addresses and 
Lectures (1888 ) ; besides editing Old English Ditties 
(1857-80), Moore's Ii'ish Melodies (1859), Scottish 
Ditties (1861-80), and the second edition of Day’s 
Treatise (1886). See Life by Banister (1891). 

M'Gill, James (1744-1818), born in Glasgow, 
emigiated to Canada, and made a fortune in the 
North-west fur-trade and at Montreal. He sat in 
the local assembly and councils, gave £40,060 to 
the college in Montreal that bears his name, and 
was a noted philanthropist. 

MacGregor, John, canoeist and philanthropist, 
eldest son of General Sir Duncan MacGregor, was 
boi n at Gravesend, January 24, 1825, and a few 
weeks later was the first to be handed out of the 
burning Kent, East Indiaman. He was educated 
at various private schools, at Dublin, and at 
Tiimty College, Cambridge, where he took his 
B.A. in 1847, and was called to the bar in 1851. 
lie made a tour of Europe, Egypt, and Palestine 
(1849-50); and a visit to the United States and 
Canada bore fruit in Our Brothers and Cousins 
(1859). An account of a canoe voyage on the 
Rhine, Danube, Seine, &c. (1865) was described 
m A Thousand Miles in the Rob Roy Canoe (I860). 
Other narratives of canoe voyages on the Baltic. 
Zuider Zee, and Jordan followed. ‘Rob Roy* 
was a member of the London School Board in 
1870 and 1873 ; when chairman of the Industrial 
School Commission, he suggested the founding of 
the London Shoeblack Brigade ; and he gave the 
profits of his books and lectures— some £10,000— 
to philanthropic institutions. He died 16th July 
1892. See Life by Hodder (1894). 

M‘Grogor, Robert. See Rob Roy. 

M'Gregor, Robert (1848-1922), subject-painter, 
boi n in Yoi kslure, ml 32 was elected an A.R.S.A., 
in 18S9 an R.S A. 

Macgregor, Sir William, P.C., G C.M.G., 
M.D. (1847-1919), was governor of New Guinea, 
Lagos, Newfoundland, and (1909-14) Queensland. 

M‘Grigor, Sir James (1771-1858), an army 
surgeon, knighted in 1814, was born at Croimlale, 
Imeiness-shirc, and died in London. See his 
unfinished Autobiography (1861). 

Machabeus, Johannes, a Scottish reformer, 
one of tho clan Macalpine, was Dominican prior 
at Pei th 1532-84, fled then as a heretic to Eng- 
land, married, went on to Germany, and from 
1542 was professor of Theology at Copenhagen 
till lus death, 6th December 1557. 

MaoHale, John (1791-1881), born at Tobber* 
navine, co. Mayo, studied and taught at May* 
nooth, was consecrated a bishop in 1825, and 
fi om 1834 was Archbishop of Tnain. See Life by 
O’Reilly (2 vols. New York, 1890). 

Machiavelli, Niccolo di Bernardo dei, bom 
at Florence, 3d May 1469, saw the troubles of the 
Fiench invasion (1493), when the Medici fled, and 
in 1498 became secretary of the Ten, a post he 
held until the fall of the republic in 1512. He 
was employed in a great variety of missions, in- 
cluding one to Caesar Borgia in 1602, of which 
an account is preserved in fifty-two letters, one 
to the Emperor Maximilian, and four to France. 
Ilis despatches during these journeys, and his 
treatises on the ' Affairs of France and Germany, 
are full of a far-reaching insight. On the restora- 
tion of the Medici Machiavelli was involved in 
the downfall of his patron, the Gonfalonier* 
Soderini. Arrested on a charge of conspiracy 
in 1518, and put to the torture, he disclaimed 
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all knowledge of the alleged conspiracy; but, 
although pardoned, he was obliged to withdraw 
from public life, and devoted himself to litera- 
ture. It was not till 1519 that he was com- 
missioned by Leo X. to draw up his report on 
a reform or the state of Florence; in 1521-25 
he was employed in diplomatic services and as 
historiographer. After the defeat of the French 
at Pavia (1525), Italy lay helpless before the 
advancing forces of the Emperor Charles V., and 
Machiavelli strove to avert from Florence the 
invading army on its way to Rome. In May 1527 
the Florentines again drove out the Medici and 
proclaimed the republic; but Machiavelli, bitteily 
disappointed that he was to be allowed no part 
in the movement for liberty, and already m feeble 
health, died on 20th June. Through misrepre- 
sentation and misunderstanding his writings 
were spoken of as almost diabolical, his most 
violent assailants being the clergy. Tho ilrst 
great edition of his works was not issued until 
1782. From that period his fame as the founder 
of political science has steadily increased. Be- 
sides his letters and state-papers, Machiavelli’s 
historical writings comprise Florentine Histories, 
Discourses on the First Decade of Titus Livius, 
a Life of Castruccio Castracani (unfinished), 
and History of the Affairs of Lucca. Ilis 
literary works comprise an imitation of tho 
Golden Ass of Apuleius, an essay on the Italian 
language, and several minor compositions. He 
also wrote Seven Hooks on the Art of IVar. But 
the great source of Ins reputation, for good or for 
evil, is De Principahbus or II Pnncipe (Rome, 
1532). The broad scheme of the book is, that for 
the establishment and maintenance of authority 
all means may be resorted to, and that the worst 
and most treacherous acts of the ruler are justified 
by the wickedness and treachery of the governed. 
In his ardour for the liberation of Italy, Machia* 
velli had become convinced that strong native 
governments, even though absolute, must be en- 
dured; and, having accepted that of the Medici 
for Florence, he was content to use all means for 
its security and consolidation. The Prince was 
condemned by Pope Clement VIII. The comedies 
of Machiavelli form an epoch in the history of 
the Italian theatre ; La Mandragola, full of biting 
humour and shameless indecency, is a master- 
piece of dramatic art. See Villari’s JNiccolo 
Machiavelli e i suoi tempi (1877-82 ; 3d ed. 1912 ; 
trans. 1892), Tommasmrs Vita c Scntti di Machia- 
velli (1883-1911), Macaulay’s essay, Ranke’s study, 
Lord Morley’s Romanes Lecture (1897), ami L. 
Arthur Burd’s edition of H Principe (Oxf. 1891). 

Macintosh, Charles (1766-1843), a Glasgow 
manufacturing chemist, patented (1823) and gave 
name to Syme’s method of waterproofing. 

M'Intyre, Duncan Ban (1724-1812), tho Gaelic 
poet-gamekeeper of Beitinddrain, was born in 
Glenorchy, fought as a Hanoverian at Falkirk in 
1746, and in 1799-1806 was one of the City Guard 
of Edinburgh. 

Maok, Karl, Freiherr von (1752-1822), bom 
at Nennslingen in Franconia, in 1770 entered the 
Austrian service, and, after fighting the Turks 
and the French republicans, was in 1797 created 
field-marshal. For the king of Naples he occu- 
pied Rome, bnt had to conclude an armistice 
with the French, and was driven to seek safety 
with them by riots In Naples. He was carried 
prisoner to Paris, but escaped in 1800. Having 
surrendered with his army to the French at Ulm 
in 1805. he was tried by court-martial and con- 
demned to death, but the sentence was commuted 


to twenty years' imprisonment. In 1808 he was 
liberated, in 1819 fully pardoned. 

Maokay, Alexander (1849-90), pioneer mis- 
sionary to Uganda 1878-87. was bom at Rhynie 
in Aberdeenshire, and brea for an engineer, but 
during a residence at Berlin in 1878 was led by 
the court- preacher Baur to turn to missionaiy 
work. See Life by his sister (1891). [Afa-kye'.] 

Maokay, Charles, LL.D. (1814-89), song- 
writer, born at Perth, was assistant-editor of the 
Morning Chronicle 1835-44, editor of the Glasgow 
Argus 1844-47, of the Illustrated London News 
1848-59, and New York coi respondent of the 
Times during tho civil war (1862-65). His London 
Review , a weekly journal (1860) was unsuccess- 
ful. Two of Mackay’s songs, ‘There’s a Good 
Tune Coining’ and ‘Cheer, Boys, Cheer,' had an 
extraordinary vogue. His prose works included 
Popular Delusions (1841), Gaelic Etymology (1878), 
Forty Years' Recollections (1877), and Through the 
Long Day (1887).— His son, Eric (1851-98), pub- 
lished Love Letters of a Violinist (1886) and other 
verse. See Corelli (Marie). 

Maokay, Robert (1714-78), the Reay country 
Gaelic poet ‘ Rob Donn ’ (‘ brown ’), was a Suther- 
land herd. See Life with his Poems (1898). 

Mackensen, August von, German Field-mar- 
shal (b. 1849), swept the Russians from Galicia 
1915, the Rumanians from Dobiudja 1916. 

Mackenzie, Sir Alexander (c. 1755-1820), 
Canadian fur -trader, born at Inverness, was 
knighted in 1802, having in 1789 discovered the 
Mackenzie River, and in 1792-93 crossed the 
Rockies to the Pacific. He died near Dunkeld. 

Mackenzie, Alexander (1822-92), Canadian 
statesman, born at Logierait, Perthshire, removed 
to Canada in 1842, and was a mason and con- 
tractor. In 1852 he became editor of a Reform 
paper, from 1867 led the opposition m the Dominion 
parliament, and in 1873-78 was premier. He 
thrice declined knighthood, and died at Toronto. 

Mackenzie, Sir Alexander Campbell, com- 
poser, born in Edinburgh, 22d August 1847, 
studied music at Sondershausen, and from 1862 at 
the Royal Academy, London. In 1865-79 he was 
teacher, violinist, and conductor in Edinburgh. 
Afterwards m Italy, he gave himself mainly to 
composition. In 1886 he nad the degree of Mus. 
Doc. from St Andrews, and in 1887 became Prin- 
cipal of the Royal Academy of Music. His opera 
Colomba (1883) made him well known ; The Iron- 
badour (1886) had not the same success ; and the 
comic opera, His Majesty (1897), was a failure. 
The Rose of Sharon (1884), an oratorio, contains 
some of his best work ; The Lord of Life was 
produced in 1891, and Bethlehem in 1894. He has 
written cantatas ; Scottish rhapsodies ; a con- 
certo and a pibroch for violin ; chamber music, 
songs, & c. He was knighted in 1895. 

Mackenzie, Charles Frederic (1825-62), bom 
at Portmorc, Peeblesshire, in 1861 was consecrated 
Bishop of Central Africa.— EUs brother, William 
Forbes Mackenzie, M.P. (1807-62), is remembered 
solely by his Scottish public-house act of 1858. 

Mackenzie, Compton, bom 1888 at West 
Hartlepool, son of the actor Edward Compton 
(1854-1918) and Virginia Bateman (q.v.), studied 
at Oxford, made his name oy Carnival (1912), 
Sinister Street (1918-14), Poor Relations (1919), 
and other clever novels. 

Mackenzie, Sir George, bom at Dundee in 
1036, studied at St Andrews, Aberdeen, and 
Botirges ; in 1656 was called to tlie bar at Edin- 
burgh; and in 1661 defended the Marquis of 
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Argyll He was knighted, entered parliament 
for Boss-shire in 1669, and in 1677 was named 
king's advocate. His career up to this point had 
been patriotic; unhappily in the popular mind 
he lives as ‘Bluidy Mackenzie/ the criminal 
prosecutor in the days of the persecution. He 
cultivated literature, was one of the first Scots 
to write English with purity, and in 1682 founded 
the Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh. Ho retired 
at the Revolution to Oxford, and dying in Lon- 
don, 8th May 1691, was buried at Edinburgh in 
Greyfriars Churchyard. His works, collected by 
Ruddiman (1716-22). include Rehgio Stoici, Essay 
upon Solitude, Moral Gallantry, Vindication of the 
Government of Charles II., treatises on the law of 
Scotland, and Jus Regium. See lus Memoirs of the 
Affairs of Scotland, edited by T. Thomson (1821) ; 
and Andrew Lang’s Sir George Mackenzie (1909). 

Mackenzie, George Henry (1887-91), chess- 
player, born at Aberdeen, died in New Yoik. 

Mackenzie, Henry, the * Man of Feeling,’ born 
in Edinburgh, 26tli August 1746, studied there 
and in London, became crown attorney in the 
Scottish Court of Exchequer, and in 1804 comp- 
troller of taxes. For upwards of half a cen- 
tury ho was ‘one of the most illustrious names 
connected with polite literature in Edinburgh,’ 
where he died 14th January 1831. Ilis Man of 
Feeling was published in 1771 ; The Man of the 
World followed in 1773, and Julia de Rouhigne m 
1777. The first (reprinted by Morloy m 1880), 
which alone is not forgotten, is perhaps the most 
namby-pamby effusion that ever ‘attained classi- 
cal celebrity.’ His other writings include some 
Tory pamphlets, Lives of Blacklock and Home, 
ninety-nine papers in the Mirror and Lounger, 
and four very weak plays. lie deserves remem- 
brance for his recognition of Burns, and as an 
early admirer of Lessing and of Schiller. • 

Mackenzie, Sir Morell (1837-92), a throat 
specialist, made a knight- bachelor m 1887 for lus 
services to the Emperor Fredeiick III. (q.v.), 
was bom at Leytonstone and died in Loudon. 
See Life by Rev. H. R. Haweis (1893). 

Mackenzie, William Lyon (1795-1861), born 
in Dundee, emigrated to Canada in 1S20, ami m 
1824 established the Colonial Advocate. In 1828 
he was elected to the piovincial pailiament for 
York, but was expellee! in 1839 for libel on the 
Assembly. In 1837 lie published in his paper a 
declaration of independence, headed a band of 
insurgents, and after a skirmish with a superior 
force, for a time maintained a camp on an island. 
Having fled to New York, ho was sentenced by 
the U.S. authorities to twelve months’ imprison- 
ment. He returned to Canada in 1849, was a mem- 
ber of parliament 1860-58, and died at Toronto. 
See Life (1862). 

MoKlnley, William, twenty-fourth presidentof 
the United States, was born 29th Jan. 1843 at Niles 
in Ohio, and served in the Civil War, letiring m 
1867 as major to Canton, where he practised law. 
He was elected to congress in 1877, and repeatedly 
re-elected. In 1891 he was made governor of Ohio, 
liis name being identified with the high protective 
tariff carried in the McKinley Bill of 1890, though 
subsequently modified by the Democrats in 1894. 
Chosen Republican candidate for tho presidency 
in 1896 and 1900, he conducted exciting contests 
with W. J. Bryan, who advocated the cause of 
free silver, denounced trusts, high tariffs, and 
imperialism, and was understood to favour labour 
at the expense of capital. Some Democrats, 
* Gold Democrats ' or ‘ Sound Money Democrats/ 
in spite of their dislike to McKinley’s policy on 


many points, supported him. In Nov. 1900, as 
in 1896, he secured* a large majority m the elec- 
toral college, as the representative of a gold 
standard and of capital. In his first term took 
place the war with Spain (1898), with the conquest 
of Cuba and the Philippines. He was shot by an 
anarchist Sept. 6, and died Sept. 14, 1901. 

Mackintosh, Sir James, born at Aldourle on 
Loch Ness, October 24, 1765, studied at King’s 
College, Aberdeen, obtained a medical diploma at 
Edinburgh, but settled in London as a journalist. 
His Vinaicias Gallicce (1791) was written in reply 
to Burke’s Reflections on the French Revolution; 
and he became secretary of the * Friends of the 
People.’ He was called to the bar in 1795. In 
1799 he delivered a brilliant series of lectures on 
the law of nature and of nations at Lincoln’s 
Inn ; and his defence of Peltier (1808), charged 
with a libel on Bonaparte, was a splendid 
ti lumph. In 1804 he was knighted, and appointed 
recorder of Bombay, and in 1806 judge of its 
Admiralty Court; at Bombay he spent seven 
years, entering parliament after his return as 
Whig member for Nairn (1813). He was professor 
of Law in Ilaileybury College 1818-24, in 1880 
became a member of the Board of Control under 
the Grey ministry, and spoke in favour of the Re- 
form Bill. He died 22d May 1832. His Disserta- 
tion on the Progress of Ethical Philosophy (1831), 
written for the Encyclopaedia Rritannica, is admir- 
able, thougli incomplete. For Lardner’s Cyclo- 
paedia he wrote a brief History of England. A 
fragment of a llistoi'y of the Revolution m 1688 ap- 
peared after Ins death. See the Memoirs by his son 
(1835), and the essays of Macaulay and De Qumcey. 

Mackintosh, William (1662-1743), of Borlum, 
Inverness-shire, was ‘out’ in 1715 and 1719, and 
the first tune escaped from Newgate, but died 
after long captivity m F Unburgh Castle. He was 
an eaily arboriculturist. 

Macklin, Charles, actor, born in the North of 
Ireland about 1697, the son of William M ‘Laugh- 
lin. after a wild, unsettled jouth, played in 
Bristol and Bath, and in 1733 was engaged at 
Drury Lane. He steadily rose in public favour, 
till in 1741 he appeared in his great character, 
Shylock. From this time ho was accounted one 
of the best actors whether in tragedy or comedy, 
in passion or buffoonery. His last performance 
Mas at Covent Garden in 1789; but he survived, 
with an annuity of £200, till 11th July 1797. He 
was generous, high-spirited, but irascible : in 
1785 lie killed a brother-actor in a quarrel over 
a wig, and was tried for murder. He wrote a 
tragedy and several faices and comedies ; of 
these Ix)ve h-la-Mode (1759) and The Man of (he 
World (1781) were printed. See Lives by Con- 
gre\ e (1798) and Parry (1891). 

Maoknight, James, D.D. (1721-1800). bom at 
Irvine, and from 1772 a minister in Edinburgh, 
published Harmony of the Four Gospels (1756), 
Truth of the Gospel History (1763), &c. 

Mackonochie, Alexander Heriot, bom at 
Fareham, Hants, lltli August 1825, the son of 
a Scottish East Indian colonel, studied at Edin- 
burgh, and in 1845 entered Wadham College, 
Oxford. In 1848 lie took a second-class in 
classics, in 1849 was ordained, and in 1862 be- 
came tlio first vicar of St Alban’s, Holborn— 
the small but crowded slum where he did a.great 
work. His prosecution by the Church Association 
for ritualistic practices commenced in 1807 ; and in 
1882, in accordance with the dying wish of Arch- 
bishop Tait, he sought to withdraw from further 
conflict by resignation. He accepted the chaigg 
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of St Peter's, London Docks ; that, too, he had 
to resign. His health broke down ; and on 15th 
Decemoer 1887, during a visit to the Bishop of 
Argyll at Ballachulish, lie lost his way in the 
Mamore deer-forest, and was found two days later 
lying dead in the snow, a deer-hound and a Skye 
terrier guarding him. See Life by Mrs Towle (1890). 

Maolagan, William Dalrymple, D.D. (1S20- 
1910), born at Edinburgh, left the army as a lieu- 
tenant in 1852, studied at St Peter’s College, 
Cambridge, took orders (185(5), and became Bishop 
of Lichfield in 1878, Archbishop of York in 1891. 
— His brother, Sir Douglas maclaoan (1812- 
1900), an Edinburgh medical professor 1862-96, 
was made a knight- bachelor in 1886. 

M'Laren, Duncan (1800-86), Edinburgh draper 
and Radical M.P. 1865-81, was born at Renton. 
Bee Life by J. B. Mackie (2 vols. 1888). 

Maolaren, Ian (1850-1907), the pen-name of the 
Rev. John Watson, D.D., a Liverpool Presbyterian 
minister, born of Scottish parentage at Manning- 
tree in 10ssox% who made an amazing success 
with his Beside the Bonnie Bner Bush (1894), Days 
of Avid Langsyne (1895), Kate Carnegie (189(5), The 
Mind of the Master (1896), &c. In 1896 he lec- 
tured with great acceptance in America. 

Maclaurin, Colin (1698-1746), mathematician, 
born at Kilmodan, Argyllshire, graduated at 
Glasgow m 1713, and in 1717 became professor of 
Mathematics at Abeideen, in 1725 at Edinburgh. 
In 1719 lie was made F.It S., and published 
Geometria Organica. His Treatise on Fluxions 
(1742) was of great importance. The Treatise on 
Algebra (1748) was lelt incomplete, as was also 
Newton's Philosophical Discoveries (174$). 

Maclehose, Agnes (1759-1841), Burns’s ‘ Clar- 
inda ’ 1787-91, married a Glasgow lawyer 1770, left 
him 17S0, visited him m Jamaica (1792), then lived 
in Edinburgh. See book by J. D. Ross (1897). 

McLennan, John Ferguson, born at Inverness, 
14th October 1827, graduated at Aberdeen m 1849, 
then proceeded to Trinity College, Cambndgo, 
and joined the Scottish bar in 1857. In his Primi- 
tive Marriage (1805 ; reprinted in Studies m Ancient 
History, 1876) he emphasises the importance of 
matriarchy among savage peoples ; and he wrote 
papers in the Fortnightly (1869-70) on totemism. 
He defended his views against Sir Henry Maine 
in The Patriarchal Theory , finished by his brother 
Donald in 1884 ; wrote a Life of Thomas Drummond 
(1867) ; was draftsman of parliamentary bills for 
Scotland ; and died 16th June 1881. A second 
series of Studies in Ancient History appeared in 
1896. 

Maoleod, Fiona. See Sharp (William). 

Macleod, Norman, was born, a minister’s son, 
at Campbeltown, Argyllshire, June 8, 1812. He 
attended Glasgow University, and was minister of 
Loudon 1838-43, Dalkeith 1843-45, and the Barony 
Church, Glasgow, from 1851 till his death, June 
16, 1872. He was made a Queen’s Chaplain in 
1857, and D.D. in 1858. An utterance of his on 
the Sabbath question in 1865 created much con- 
troversy. In 1869 he was moderator of the 
General Assembly. He visited Canada in 1845, 
Palestine in 1864-65, and India in 1867. From 
1800 till 1872 he edited Good Words , contributing 
tales, essays, verses, sermons. In book-form he 
published The Earnest Student (1854), Daily Medi- 
tations (1861), The Old Lieutenant (1862), Parish 
Papers (1862), Wee Davie (1864\ Eastward (1866), 
Beminiscences of a Highland Parish (Ms grand- 
father’s parish of Morven, 1867k Trie Starling 
(1867), and Peeps at the Far Ea$t(1871). See Memoir 
by the Rev. Donald Macleod (1876). 


Macllse, Daniel, painter, son of a Highland 
soldier named M'Leish, was bom at Cork in 
January 1806, entered the school of the Royal 
Academy, London, in 1828, and in 1888 made 
himself famous by his 'All-Hallow Eve.' Many 
of his pictures are familiar by engraving—' The 

S ” uet Scene in Macbeth/ ‘Play Scene in 
et ’ (1842), ‘ Shakespeare’s Seven Ages ’ 
(1848), ‘The Gross of Green Spectacles’ (1850), 

‘ Caxton’s Printing-office ’ (1851), and his great 
frescoes in the Royal Gallery of the House of 
Lords, ‘The Meeting of Wellington and BHlcher* 
(1801) and ‘ The Death of Nelson ’ (1864). He died 
at Clieyne Walk, Chelsea, 1st April 1870. His 
sketches of contemporaries in Fraser's Magazine 
(1830-88) were republished in 1874 aud 1888. See 
the Memoir by O’ Driscoll (1871). 

Macmalion, Marie EdmePatrioe Maurice de, 
descended from an Irish Jacobite family, was born 
at Sully near Autun, 13th June, 1808. Entering 
the army, he served in Algeria, and distinguished 
himself at Constantine (1837), commanded at 
the Mulakoff (1855), was again conspicuous in 
Algeria (1857-58), and for his services in the 
Italian campaign (1859) was made marshal and 
Duke of Magenta. He became governor-general 
of Algeria in 1864. In the Franco - German 
war (1870-71) he commanded the first army 
corps, buo was defeated at Worth, and cap- 
tured at Sedan. After the war, as commander 
of the army of Versailles, he suppressed the 
Commune. In 1873 he was elected president of 
the Republic for seven years, and was suspected, 
not unjustly, of reactionary and monarchical 
leanings. He resigned in 1879, and died at 
CluUeau la Foret, 17th October 1893. See Lives 
by Giand in (1893) and Montbrillant (1894). 

MacMaster, John Bach, born at Brooklyn, 
29th June 1862, studied civil engineering, but in 
1883-1920 was professor of American History in 
Pennsylvania University. He wrote a History of 
the People of the V.S. (8 vols. 1883-1913), Franklin 
as a Man of Letters (1887), and other works. 

Macmillan, Daniel (1818-57), publisher, born 
at Upper Corrie in Arran, served as a book- 
seller at Irvine, Glasgow, Cambridge (1883- 
37), and London (1837-43). He and his brother 
Alexander opened a small shop in Aldersgate 
Street in 1843, and the same year established 
themselves in Cambridge. Their business rapidly 
extended, and they became prosperous publishers, 
their first important works being those of Kings- 
ley and Mam ice. Under Alexander (1818-96) the 
business was removed to London (1868). Mac- 
millan’8 Magazine began in 1859. See Memoir by 
Hughes (1882), bibliographical catalogue (1891), 
and Graves’s Life of Alexander Macmillan (1910). 

Macmillan, John (1670-1753), founder of the 
Reformed Presbyterians, was born at Minnigaff, 
Kirkcudbrightshire, and died at Both well. 

Maonee, Sir Daniel (1806-82), portrait-painter, 
born at Fintry, Stirlingshire, became P.R.S.A. in 
1876, and next year was knighted. 

MoNeile, Hugh (1795-1879), Evangelical divine, 
Dean of Ripon 1808-75, was born at Ballycastle, 
co. Antrim, and died at Bournemouth. 

MoNelU, Sin John (1795-1888), Central Asiatic 
diplomatist, born in Colonsay, died at Cannes. — 
His brother, Duncan (1793-1874), a Scottish Judge, 
bom in Oronsay, was created Lord Colonsay and 
Oronsay in 1867. He died at Pau. 

Macpherson, James, a half-Highland, half- 
Gypsy freebooter, was hanged at Ban AT, 16th 
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November 1700, having just before played, it is 
said, ‘ Macpherson’s llant' on his violin. 

Macpherson, James, 4 translator * of the Ossi- 
amc poems, was born 27tli October 1730 at Ruth* 
veil m Inverness-shire, where, after studying at 
Aberdeen aud Edinburgh, he became a school- 
master. He published a poem, the Highlander 
11768), and at Moffat in 1769 showed 4 Jupiter* 
Carlyle and John Home some fragments of 
Gaelio verse, with 4 translations,* published in 
1700. The Faculty of Advocates now sent Mae- 
pheison on a tour through the Highlands to 
collect more; but Ills unsatisfactory statements 
about his originals excited grave suspicions. The 
result of his labours was the appearance at Lon- 
don. in 1702, of Fmgal , an Epic Poem , in Six 
Books, and, in 1703, Temora , an Epic Poem, m 
Eight Books. A storm of controversy soon arose 
ill legard to their genuineness, which is liaruly 
yet subsided, although the general verdict is 
that though Macpherson probably had before him 
some really ancient Gaelic fragments, the poems 
of Ossian as he published them aie largely his 
own invention. Macpherson was appointed m 
1704 surveyor-general of the Floridas, and m 1779 
agent to the Nabob of Arcot, sat in xiarhament 
for Camelford 1780-90, and then letned to Ins 
Inverness-shire estate of Bellville, where lie died 
Feb. 17, 1790. He was buried at Ins ovn cost in 
Westminster Abbey. Ho wiote a wretched prose 
translation of the Iliad % pamphlets, &c. See 
Lives by Bailey Saunders (1S94) and J. S. Smatt 
(1905), and Sharp's edition of Oman (1897). 

Macquarie, Lachlan, a major-geneial of old 
Mull ancestiy, who served m the Fast Indies and 
Egypt, aud was governor of New South Wales 
1809-21. He died in London, 1st July 1824. 

Macqueen, Robert. See Bra x field. 

Macquoid, Katharine Sarah ( nk Gadsden : 
1824-1917), author from 1862 of many novels ami 
travel books, was born in Kentish Town, and in 
1851 married the black-and-white nitisfc, Thomas 
Robert Macquoid (1820-1912), bom at Chelsea. 

Macready, William Charles, actoi, son oi 
W. McCready, actor and provincial manager, was 
born in London, 3d March 1793, and sent to Rugby. 
He was intended for the bar, but his fatliei fail- 
ing, lie made Ins d6but at Birmingham m 1810 
as Romeo ; m 1816 ho appealed at Covent Garden. 
He was long unfortunate in being cast for unsym- 
pathetic parts, one of the few exceptions Rob Roy, 
in which he made a great lut ; but it was not till 
1837 that he took his position as leading English 
actor. In 1837 he inaugurated lus famous Covent 
Garden management, during' 1 which lie produced 
Shakespeare worthily. After two seasons he 
took Drury Lane (1841-43), then played in the 
provinces, Paris, and America. His last visit to 
the States was marked by terrible riots (10t.h May 
1849) arising out of the ill-feeling borne by the 
American actor Forrest to Macready. In 1851 
Macready took his farewell of the stage, at Drury 
Lane. He died at Cheltenham, 27th April 1873. 
See his Reminiscences and. Diaries (1875), Dailies 
fed. by W. Toynbee, 1912), and memoirs by Lady 
Pollock (2d ed. 1885), Archer (1890), Price (1895). 

MaoRitohie, David (1861-1925), born at Edin- 
burgh, became a chartered accountant, but 
devoted himself to ethnology and antiquarian 
folklore, publishing Ancient and Modern Britons 
(1884); Gypsies of India (1886); Testimony of TradU 
tion( 1890) ; Fians , Fairies , tma Pick (1803) ; Scottish 
Gypsies under the Stewarts (1894), Ac. ^ 

Maorobius, Amborsius Theodosius, a 6th 
ceutury Latin grammariau who wrote a commen- 


tary on Cicero’s Somnium Scipionis , and Satwf- 
naliorum Conmviorum Libri Septem, a series of 
historical, mythological, and critical dialogues. 

MacWhlrter, John (1839-1911), artist, born at 
Slateford near Edinburgh, was apprenticed to a 
bookseller, but ran away and turned artist. In 
1864 lie was elected A.R.S.A., in 1879 A.R.A., 
and in 1893 R. A. He excels in Highland scenery, 
but one of lus noted works is a view of Conatam 
tinople and the Golden Horn (1889X 

Madden, Sir Frederick (1801-78X antiquary, 
born at Portsmouth, and knighted in 1832, was 
keeper of MSS. in the British Museum 1837-66. 
He wrote in Archvologia, and edited Havelok the 
Dane (1833), William and the Werwolf (1832), the 
early English versions of the Ge«ta Romanomm 
(1838), The Wychffde Version of the Bible (1850X 
Layamon s Brut (1847), and Matthew Pans (1858)! 

Madden, Richard Robert (1798-3880), an 
Irish doctor who travelled much, and wrote 
much. Sec Memoirs by his son (1891). 

Madison, James, fourth president of the 
United States, bom at Port Conway, Va., March 
16, 1751, in 1776 was a member of the Vir- 
ginia Convention, in 1780 of the Continental 
congress, and in 1784 of the legislature of Vir- 
ginia. In the Convention of 1787, which framed 
the Federal constitution, lie acted with Jay and 
Hamilton, and with them wrote the Federalist 
lie w f as the chief author of the ‘Virginia plan,* 
and suggested the compromise by which, for 
taxation, representation, <fcc., slaves were re- 
garded as population and not chattels, five being 
m honed as throe persons, and which secured 
the adoption of the constitution by South Caro- 
lina and the other slave-holding states. Madison 
was elected to the first national congress, now 
showed himself anxious to limit the powers of 
the central governmefi , and became a leader ot 
the Republican oi Jeffersonian party. In 1801, 
Jeflerson having been elected president, Madison 
was made secietary of state. In 1809 he w^as 
elected president. The European wars of that 
peuodjWith their blockados, &c., were destructive 
of Amei ican commerce, and brought on a war with 
Butain (1812). In 1817, at the close of lus second 
term, Madison retired. He died at Montpelier, 
Va., June 28, 1836. See Life (1902) by G. Hunt, 
who edited his Writings (9 vols. 1900-10). 

Madoc, a Welsh prince, long believed by his 
countiymen to have discovered America before 
Columbus. He was fabled to have sailed w r est- 
waul in 1170 with a small fleet, and reached a 
country whose productions and inhabitants w r ero 
unliko those of Europe. Here he lived for a long 
time ; then, returning to Wales, equipped another 
fleet, set sail again, and was never heard of more. 
The story is in Lloyd and Powell’s Cambria (1584), 
and in Southey’s poem ; the essay by Thomas 
Stephens written in 1868 for the Eisteddfod, and 
published in 1893, proves it to be baseless. 

Madler, Johann Heinrich von (1794-1874), 
astronomer, bom at Berlin, died at Hanover. 

Madvlg, Johan Nicolai (1 $04-86), Danish 
classical scholar, in 1829 became professor of 
Latin at Copenhagen, in 1848 Inspector of higher 
schools. He wa3 one of the chief speakers of the 
national Liberal party, was ministerof religion and 
education 1848-51. and w r as repeatedly president 
of the Danish parliament. Among his W'orks were 
Opuscula Acaaemica (1884-42), Adversaria Critica 
(1871-84X the great Latin Grammar (1841), Greek 
Syntax (1846), Constitution of the Roman Stott 
(1881-82), anu an Autobiography (1887). 
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Maecenas, 0. Cilnius, a Roman statesman and 
trusted counsellor of Augustus, whose name lias 
become a synouym for a patron of letters. He 
was immensely rich, and kept open table for men 
of parts at his house on the E aquiline ; Horace 
he loved best of all. Hedied8B.c. [Mee-see'-nas.) 

Maer lant, Jakob van (c. 1235-95), Dutch poet. 

Maeterllnok, Maurice, the ‘Belgian Shake- 
speare.' poet and mystic, born at Ghent in 1862, 
became known to the world of Paris in 1S90 by a 
marionette-like play, La Pnncesse Maleinel Later 
works are V Intrust, PflMas et Mihsande, Agla- 
mine et Silysette, Monna Vanna, Death of Tinta - 
gilts, The Blue Bird, and its sequel Betrothal— 
plays ; Treasure of the Humble. The Life of the 
Bee, Death. He got a Nobel prize in 1911. 
[Mah'ter-link.] 

Maffei, Francesco Scipionb, Marchese di 
(1675-1766), born At Verona, served 1703-4 under 
his brother Alessandro, a field • marshal. His 
tragedy A [trope (1714) ran through seventy edi- 
tions; the comedy Le Cenmome (1728) was also 
successful ; and Verona Illustrata( 1731-32) was an 
important work. Ho visited France, England, 
Holland, and Germany, [Mof-fay'ee.] 

Magee, William Connor, D.D., bom at Cork, 
17th December 1821, at thirteen entered Trinity 
College, Dublin, took orders in 1844, laboured at 
Bath, in London, and at Enniskillen, and became 
Dean of Cork in 1864, Dean of the Chapel Royal, 
Dublin, in 1806, Bishop of Peterborough in 1868, 
and Archbishop of York in March 1891, but died on 
the following 5th May. He was a brilliant orator. 
See Life by Canon MacDonnell (2 vols. 1896). 


Magellan. Ferdinand (Portuguese Magalhde <? 
or Magalhaen8 X navigator, born about 1470 near 
Villa Real m Tras os Montes, served in the 
East Indies, and was lamed for life in action in 
Morocco. Offering his services to Spain, he laid 
before Charles V. a scheme for reaching the Mo- 
luccas by the west, and sailed from Seville, 10th 
August 1519, with five ships of from ISO to 
60 tons. Having coasted Patagonia, he threaded 
the strait which bears his name (21st October- 
28th November 1520), and reached the ocean 
which he named the Pacific. He fell In an ex- 
pedition in the Philippine Isles (27th April 1521); 
but his ship, brought safely to Spain, 0th Septem- 
ber 1522, completed the first circumnavigation of 
the world. See Guillemard's Magellan and the 
Pacific (1890), and J. A. Robertson’s translation 
(1906) of Pigafetta’s contemporary account. 

Magendie, Francois (1783-1855), French phy- 
siologist and physician, was born at Bordeaux, 
became prosector in anatomy (1804), physician to 
the HOtel-Dieu in Paris, and professor of Anatomy 
in the College de France (1831). He made im- 
portant additions to our knowledge of nerve- 
physiology, the veins, and the physiology of food, 
and wrote numerous works, including the Elements 
of Physiology. In his Journal de la Physiologic 
Bxpirimentale are recorded the experiments on 
living animals which gained for him the character 
of an unscrupulous vivisector. [Ma-zhonudee' .] 

Maginn', WfLLiAM, born at Cork, 10th July 
1798, and educated at Trinity College, Dublin, at 
twenty-three took his LL.D., taught in Cork for 
ten years, and in 1828 removod to London. One 
of his first contributions to Blackwood's Magazine 
—a doggerel Latin translation of Chevy Chase— 
appeared in 1819. In 1828 he Joined the staff of 
the Standard, and he was one of the originators 
of Fraser’s Magazine in 1830.. He wrote his 
Shakespeare Papers for Blackwood in 1887, and in 


1840 began his Magazine Miscellanies. His lift 
was irregular, and he was often in jail for debt 
He died 21st August 1842. His Whitehall , or the 
Days of George IV. (1827), is a parody on the 
histoncal novel; John Manesty (1844) was com- 
pleted after his death by Charles Ollier. His 
Homeric Ballads were published in 1840. A col- 
lection of his papers was edited by R. S. Mac- 
kenzie (New York, 1855-57). and his Miscellanies 
by Montagu (1S85> [g hard.) 

Magliabeohi, Antonio (1683-1714), bibliophile, 
born at Florence, was till his fortieth year a 
goldsmith, but gradually entombed himself among 
books. His learning and his memory were pro- 
digious and precise. In 1673 he was appointed 
court-hbranan by the Grand-duke of Tuscany; 
hi** vanity aud intolerance involved him in bitter 
literary squabbles. His library of 80,000 vols. lie 
bequeathed to the Grand-duke ; it is now a free 
library, and bears its collector’s name. See Hill 
Burton’s Book-H unter (1802). [McU'ya'beh'kce. ) 

Magnus, St, a Scandinavian Earl of Orkney, 
assassinated 1114 in Egilshay by his cousiu Haco. 

Magnus, or Magni, Olaus (1490-1558), Swed- 
ish historian, became secretary to his brother 
J oliaunes, Archbishop of Uppsala. After the Re- 
formation they settled in Rome. On Johannes* 
death Olaus became titular archbishop. Both 
wrote on Swedish histoiy ; Olans’ famous work is 
his Historia de Gentibus Scptentrionalibu* (1555). 

Mahaffy, Sir John Penti.and (1839-1919), 
wnter on Greek life, born near Vcvey, Switzer- 
land. G.B.E. (1918), C.V.O., D.D., in 1871-1900 
lie was professor of Ancient History at Trinity 
College, Dublin, and from 1914 Provost. 

Malian, Alfred Thayer (1840-1914), bom at 
Wastpoint, N.Y., served in the U.S. navy (1854- 
96), and in 1906 was given the rank of rear- 
admiral letired. He wiote Influence of Sea Power 
upon History , 1660-1813 (3 vols. 1890-92), Lives of 
Fariagut, Nelson, &c. [MaJian'.) 

Mahdi. See Mohammed Ali. 

Mahler, Gustav (1860-1911), composer and con- 
ductor, was born at Kalisclit, Bohemia. 

Mahmud II. (1785-1839) was Sultan of Turkey 
from 1808. Ilia leign was marked by the cession 
of Bessarabia to Russia (1812), Greece’s successful 
struggle for independence (1820-28), a disastrous 
war with Russia (1827-28), who would have seized 
Constantinople but for the Powers, and by the 
triumphs of Mehemet All (a.v.). Yet Mahmud 
made reforms which checked the decline of the 
empire. He shattered the power of the janis- 
saries by a massacre in 1820. 

of G hazni (971-1030), sovereign from 
997 of Khorasan and Ghazni, repeatedly invaded 
India, and carried his conquering arms to Kurd!* 
stan on the west, to Samarkand on the north. 
Mahomet. See Mohammed. 

Mahon, Lord. See Stanhope. 

Maho'ny, Francis, ♦Father Prout,* bom at 
Cork in 1804, and bred a Jesuit in Paris, took 
priests orders at Rome in 1832, and became 
chaplain to a Cork hospital. He settled In 
London, ceased to exercise the clerical calling, 
and in 1834 joined the staff of Fraser’s Magazine, 
his contributions to which were republished as 
Miques of Father Prout in 1836. He contributed 
also to Bentley's from 1837. For two years lie was 
Roman correspondent to tho Daily News (then 
edited by Dickens), and his letters were reprinted 
in 1847 as Facts and Figures from Italy, oy Don 
Jeremy Savonarola, Benedictine Monk. During 
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the last years of his life he lived In Paris, and 
was correspondent to the Globe. He died May 18, 
I860. Mahon y possessed great scholarship and 
a rich fund of genial humour. He made brilliant 
translations into Greek, Latin, French, and Eng- 
lish ; his best-known original poems are * The 
Bells of Sliandon ' and ‘ The Lady of Lee.' A 
volume of Final Relumes was published m 1876 
by Blaiichard Jerrold ; aud an edition of his 
works, with Memoir, in 1881 by Charles Kent. 

Mai, Angelo, Cardinal (1782-1864), born at 
Scliilpario in Lombardy, was bred a Jesuit, but 
became a secular priest at Milan, and keeper of 
the Ambrosian Library, where he discovered and 
edited MSS. or fragments of several long-lost 
works. Transferred to the Vatican, he from the 
unedited MSS. there edited a series of publica- 
tions almost unexampled in extent and import- 
ance in modem times — Scnptorum Veterum Nom 
Collectio (1825-88), Classicorum Auctorum Collectio 
(1828-88), Sptcilegium Romanum (1839-44), and 
Patrum Nova Bibliotheca (1845-53). He left an 
edition of the Codex Vaticanus unfinished at his 
death. See Life by Prina (1882). [Mah'-ee.] 

Maldment, James (1794-1879), born in London, 
was called to the Scottish bar in 1817, and became 
a great authority on genealogical law cases. His 
most ambitious work was The Dramatists of the 
Restoration (14 vols. 1872-75), edited with W. H. 
Logan. Besides some historical and genealogical 
works, and an account of the Bannatyne Club, he 
edited A North Countrie Garland (1824), Scottish 
Pasguilsi 1827-28), New Boole of Old Ballads (1844), 
Scottish Ballads and Songs (1869-68), and A Packet 
of Pestilent Pasquils (18C9)i See bibliography by 
T. G. Stevenson (1883). 

Maimbourg, Louis (1610-86), Jesuit church- 
historian, bom at Nancy, was expelled in 16S5 
from the order for his defence ofGallicanism, but 
became a pensioner of Louis XIV. He wrote 
histories ot Wycliflsm, Lutheranism, Calvinism, 
and the prerogatives of the Church of Rome. 

Malmon, Solomon (c. 1754-1800), philosopher, 
born of Jewish parents in Lithuania, qualiiled for 
a rabbi, but at Berlin studied philosophy, lan- 
guages, and science, and led the life of a hack- 
writer. Yet this ragged philosopher was highly 
thought of by Moses Mendelssohn, Kant, and 
Goethe, and made an ingenious attempt to 
supplement Kant in his eclectic Versuch einer 
Transcendentalphilosophie (1790). See his Auto- 
biography (1792 ; trans. 1888), Wolffs Maimomana 
(1818), Life by Witte (1876), and Arv&lo Bariue’s 
Bourgeois et Gens du Peu (1894). [Mi’mon.] 

Maimonides, otherwise the Rabbi Moses ben 
Maiinon, was born of Jewish parentage at 
Cordova. 30th Marcfi 1136, and studied the 
Aristotelian philosophy and Greek medicine 
under the best Arab teachers. His family had 
to conform to Mohammedanism, and migrated 
to Egypt, where he became physician to Saladin, 
and died at Cairo, 13tli December 1204. He has 
been reckoned next to Moses himself for his 
influence on Jewush thought. Among his works 
are a commentary on tho Mishna, and the Book of 
the Precepts, written first in Arabic ; the Mishnc 
Torah or ‘Second Law* (in Hebrew); and his 
greatest achievement, the work (first written in 
Arabic) known in its Hebrew translation os 
Month Nebochim, which, In Latin as Doctor Per - 
plexorwn, came into use in European univer- 
sities. The traditionalists were at first Btartled 
by the new light and spirituality of Maimonides, 
but soon the Jewish people came to regard him 
ss the glory of their race. See The Guide of the 


Perplexed, translated and annotated by Fried* 
lander (8 vols. 1885). [MUmn'd-deez.] 

Maine, Sir Heniiy James Sumner, bom 15th 
August 1822, from Christ’s Hospital passed In 
1840 to Pembroke College, Cambridge, where he 
wou the Craven, and graduated in 1844 as senior 
classic and Chancellor's medallist. In 1846 he 
became a tutor of Trinity Hall, in 1847 regius 
rofessor of Civil Law, and in 1862 Reader on 
urisprudence to the Inns of Court. He was 
called to the bar iu 1850, and went to India in 
1862 as Legal Member of Council. In 1869 he was 
appointed professor of Comparative J urisprudence 
at Oxford, and in 1871 to the Council of the Sec- 
retary of State for India, when he was created 
K.C.a. I. In 1877 he was elected Master of Trinity 
Hall at Cambridge, and m 1887 Whewell professor 
of International Law. He died at Cannes, Feb- 
ruary 8, 1888. It is by his work on the origin 
and growth of legal and social institutions that 
Maine will be best remembered. His books were 
Ancient Law (1861), Village Communities in the 
East and West (1871), The Early History of In- 
stitutions (1875), Early law ana Custom (1883), 
Popular Government (1885), and International Law 
(1888). A fundamental idea of Maine’s was to 
make patiiarclial power the germ of society. 
See Memoir by Sir M. E. Grant Duff (1892). 

Malntenon, Franqoise d’Aubign£, Marquise 
de, daughter of the worthless Constant d’Au- 
bign6, son of the Huguenot, Theodore Agrippa 
d’Aubign6 (q.v.), was bom m the citadel of Bor- 
deaux, November 27, 16S5. At four years old 
she was carried to Martinique, whence she re- 
turned to France after her father’s death (1645), 
and became a Catholic; her mother’s death 
left her at fifteen in penury. She married the 
crippled poet Scarron (1652), and on his death 
(1600) again was reduced to poverty ; but her 
husband s pension w# continued to her. In 
1669 she was given the charge of the king’s 
two sons by Madame de Montespan, and she dis- 
played a sleepless care that no mother could have 
surpassed. By 1674 the king’s presents enabled 
her to purchase the estate of Mamtenou, and in 
1678 she had it made a inarquis&te. She had 
firmly established her ascendency over Louis, 
who, after the queen’s death (1683), married her 
puvately in 1685. Her morals were severe, for 
Jior heart was cold. Her political influence was 
supreme in all but important questions of policy; 
she was a liberal patroness of letters ; but, often 
unhappy, turned for solace to the home for poor 
girls of good family she had established at St Cyr. 
Hither she retired when the king died (1715); 
and here she died, April 15, 1719. Her pretended 
M&nion'es (1755) are spurious, but her aelightfbl 
Lettres (1756 ; ed. Lavall6e, 1856 ; ed. Geflfroy, 1887) 
are genuine. See books by Mine. Suard (1810), 
La font d’Aussonne (1814), the Due de Noailles 
(1848-58), Laval lee (2d ed. 1876), Gefflroy (1887), 
Dyson (1909), and Lady Blennerhassett (1910); 
Ste-Beuve’s Causeries du Lundi ; studies by Cotter 
Morison (1885) and E. Bowles (1888); and D611- 
inger’s Studies in European History (trans. 1890). 

Mair, John. See Major. 

Maistre. Joseph Marie, Comte de (1753-1 821X 
bom at Cliamb6ry, on the occupation of Savoy 
in 1792 by the French, went into exile; in 
1803-17 he was the king of Sardinia's ambas- 
sador to St Petersburg. De Maistre maintained 
the pope afr the source and centre of all earthly 
authority, and an ordered theocracy as the only 
protection from social and religious anarchy. 
His works include Considerations sur la France 
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(1790), Du Pape (1819), De V&glise Gallicane (1821- 
22), Soil its de St Pitersbourg (1821), Examen de la 
Philosophic de Bacon (1830), ami Lett res rt Opuscules 
(1851), See monographs by Glasei (I860), hlai gone 
(1880), Lescure (1893), Paulhan (1893), DescosLes 
(1893-90), Cogordau (J894), Grasset (1901), Set vacte 
(1908); Sain te-Beu ve’s Port) aits Cont. (vol n.)» 
Lord Morloy’s Critical Miscellanies.— Ilia brother, 
Xavier de Maistre, born in October 1763, euteted 
the Sardinian aimy, tollowed Suvoioff in 1S00 to 
Russia, where he served with distinction, became 
a general, and inarned a Russian lady. lie died 
12th June 1852. His name is reinembei^d for a 
few delightfully fiesli and simple books— Voyage 
autour de ma Chambre (1794), Le Upreux de laCiti 
d’Aoste } Les Pnsonniers du Caucase , and La jeune 
Sibinenne. See his (Envies (Pans, 1825 ; now ed. 
1880); books by lley (1865), Ungowitter (1892), 
Maystre and Peri in (1895). [Mes'h'.] 

Maitland, a Scottish family which attained 
distinction in Sir Richard Maitland of Letli* 
ington (1490-1580), who was knighted, became a 
Lord of Session in 1551, Lord Privy Seal m 1562, 
and was conspicuous for his moderation and 
integrity. His poems— mostly lamentations for 
the distracted state of his country— were pub- 
lished m 1830 by the Maitland Club. lie also 
made a collection of early Scottish poetry, now 
lorming two MS. vols., which are in tiie Pepysian 
collection at Cambridge He wrote also a Historie 
of the Hons of Segtoun.— His eldest son was Wil- 
liam Maitland (c. 1528-73), ‘Sectetaiy Lething- 
ton,’ who in 1558 became secretary of state to the 
Queen-Regent, and in 1559 joinod the Lords of 
tiie Congregation, then in arms against her. In 
August 1560 lie acted as Speaker in the Conven- 
tion of Estates, and was sent to the English 
couit to represent the interests of the Protest- 
ants. On the arrival of Queen Mary in 1561, 
Maitland associated himself with Moray in oppos- 
ing tiie extreme proposals of Knox. He repre- 
sented Mary more than once at the court of 
Elizabeth ; but made her his enemy by his con- 
nivance ut Rizzio’s murder (1566), again, however, 
to become her counsellor. At first ho favoured 
Both well, ami was privy to the murder of Darn- 
ley, yet on Bothwell’s marriage with Mary he 
acted with the insurgents. Nevertheless, alter the 
queen’s flight to England, while seeming to side 
with the new government, he secretly favoured 
the exiled queen. One of the coinmissioneis who 
accompanied Moray to present to Elizabeth their 
indictment against Mary (1568), he was plotting 
against las colleagues; and the formation of a 
party in favour of Maiy was mainly his woik. 
bhut up in Edinburgh Castle, Maitland and Kuk* 
aldy of Grange surrendered, 29th May 1573. Mait- 
land died m prison in Leith on 9th June. See 
Buchanan’s Chavueleon; studies by J Skelton 
(1 8S7-88), E. Russell (191 2). See also Laudkrdai e. 

Maitland, Samuel Roffey, F.R.S. (1792-1866), 
born in London, was educated at Westminster 
and Cambridge, was called to the bar in 1816, 
but in 1821 took ordeis. Editor of the British 
Magazine 1839-49, he wrote an admirable History 
of the Albigenses (183*2), The Dark Ages (1844), &c. 
—His grandson, Frederick William Maitland 
(1850-1906), educated at Eton and Trinity, Cam- 
bridge, was a barrister (1876), reader in English 
law at Cambridge (1884), and Downing Professor 
(1888). He wrote a History of English Law (1895, 
with Sir F. Pollock, q.v.), Domesday Book and 
Beyond (1897), and other brilliant works on legal 
antiquities and history. 

MaJ'endie, Sir Vivian Derinq (1888-98), from 


1871 chief inspector of explosives, born near Lich- 
field, entered the artillery, served in the Crimea 
and Mutiny, and was made a K.C B. in 1895. 

Major, or Mair, John ( c . 1470-1550), born 
near North Berwick, studied at Oxford, Cam- 
bi ulge, and Paris, lectured on scholastic logic and 
philosophy, and gained a leputation second to 
none He also wrote voluminous commeutaries 
on Peter Lombard, and a History of England and 
Scotland. In 1518 he was teaching in the college 
of Glasgow; at St Andrews (1523-25) he had 
Patrick Hamilton, George Buchanan, and John 
Knox among his pupils. In 1525 Major returned 
to Paris, where he remainod till about 1580, ad. 
mired and honoured by all who still maintained 
scholasticism against the new light of the Renais- 
sance In 1533 he became provost of St Salva- 
tor’s College, St Andrews, an office which he 
held till Ins death. See Arch. Constable’s trans- 
lation of his History (Scottish Hist. Soc. 1892). 

Makart, Hans (1840-84), Austrian painter, 
born at Salzburg, studied at Munich and in Italy, 
settled in Vienna in I860, and in 1879 became 
professor at the academy there. He painted 
spectacular and historical genre pictures, gor- 
geous with eolonr and of gigantic size. See the 
Life of linn by Von Lutzow (1886). 

Makkari, Ahmed el- (c. 1585-1081), Moorish 
historian, born at Makkara in Algeria, from 1618 
made pilgrimages to Mecca, Medina, and Jeru- 
salem, and died at Cairo. He wrote a History of 
the Mohammedan Dynasties of Spain , partly Eng- 
lished by Gayangos (1843), and edited by Dozy, 
Wnglit, &c (Leyden, 1855-61). [Mak-kah'-ree.) 

Makrlzi, TakS-ed-dJn Ahmed el- (1364-1442), 
born at Cairo, was secretary of state, inspector of 
markets, preacher, and lecturer there, and wrote 
sixteen works on Egyptian history, Arab migra- 
tions, coins, and measures, &c. [Ma-krce'zee.] 


Malachv, St (c. 1095-1148), born at Armagh, 
became abbot of Bangor (1121), Bishop of Connor 
(1125), and Archbishop of Armagh (1184). In 1140 
lie journeyed to Rome, visiting St Bernard at 
Clairvaux In 1148 he once more repaired to 
France, and died at Clairvaux in St Bernard’s 
arms. The curious ‘Prophecies of St Malachy' 
were first published in his Lignum Vitee (1595) 
by the Flemish Benedictine, Arnold Wion. They 
consist of 111 Latin mottoes, forecasting as many 
pontiffs from 1143 to about 1996. The first 74 
(down to 1500) are almost without exception trans- 
parent indications of the individuals to whom 
they apply ; some of the rest, on popes long after 
the date of publication, are wonderfully lucky 
shots. See St Bernard’s Vita Malachice (m 
Migue’s Patr. clxxu); Stokes’s Ireland and the 
Celtic Church (2d ed. 1888); and, for the ‘Pro- 
phocies,’ Lord Bute m Dublin Review for Oct. 1885. 

Malan, C£sar Hf.nri Abraham (1787-1864), 
Swiss Protestant divine, bom in Geneva, be- 
came pastor of the state church and a regent in 
tliocollege, and was latterly devoutly evangelical. 
Many of his works were translated into English 
— The Church of Rome (1844), Stories for Children 
(1852), Pictures from Switzerland (1854), &c. See 
Life (1869) by his son Solomon C£sar, D.D. 
(1812-94), who, bom at Geneva, studied at Oxford, 
and was vicar of Broadwindsor (1845-86), and 
prebendary of Sarum (1870-75). He wrote on 
British Birds, the HolyJLand, the Armenian and 
Coptic Churches, &c. See Life by his son (1807> 
*•» Dona ld» king of Alban 942- 
„ ALC J2 LM 80n of Kenneth, king of Scotia 
1005-34; Malcolm IV. (1141-66), Malcolm the 
Maiden, king of Scotland from 1158. 
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Malcolm, Sir John, G.C.B. (17(39-1838), born 
at Burufoot near Langholm, at thirteen entered 
the Madras army ; distinguished himself at 
Seringapatam (1799) and in the wars with 
the Pmdaris and llolkar; and besides holding 
minor political appointments in Mysore, the 
Deccan, &c., was thrice ambassador to Persia 
(i800, 1807, 1810), and governor of Bombay (1827- 
80). In 1812-17 and again in 1822-30 he \>as in 
England, and was knighted m 1812. lie entered 
parliament in 1831, opposing the Itefoim Bill, 
lie published Sketches in Persia (1827), A History 
of Persia (1815), Memoir of Central India (1823), 
Political History of India 178U-1823 (1826), and 
Life cf Clive (1830). See Life by Kaye (1856). 

Malcolm Oanmoro (Gael. Ceann-mor , 'great 
head') was a child when his father, King Duncan, 
was slain by Macbeth (1040). He spent his youth 
in Northumbria with his uncle, Eail Siwnid, 
who in 1054 established him in Cumbiia and 
Lothian. In 1057, after Macbeth was slain, ho 
became king of all Scotland. His (list wife, 
Ingibiorg, widow of Thorflnn of Orkney, had 
died ; and in 1069 Malcolm wedded Margaret 
(q.v.), sister of Edgar the Atheling, whose cause 
lie made his own. Five times he harried North- 
umbria (1069, 1070, 1079, 1091, 1093) ; and there 
were counter-invasions by William the Conqueror 
and Prince Robert, in 107*2 and 10S0. In 1092 
Rufus wrested from Scotland all Cumbria south 
of the Solway; and next year Malcolm maichod 
into England, but was entiapped and slain at 
Alnwick, 18tli November 1093. He left five sons, 
of whom four succeeded him, Duncan, Edgai, 
Alexander, and David. His reign maiks the 
transition of Scotland, Celtic and Culdee, to 
Scotland, feudal and Roman Catholic ; but the 
change was mainly due to his bauitly queen. 

Malden, Henry (1800-76), born at Pntney, 
was elected a fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1824, and from 1831 was Greek pro- 
fessor at University College, London. 

Malebranche, Nicolas, born at Paris, August 
6 ? 1638, joined the Orator lans, and studied theology 
till Descartes’s works drew him to philosophy 
His famous De la Recherche de la Venti (1674 ; 
6th ed. 1712) combiues a psychological investi- 
gation of the causes of error with a mystic 
idealism — ‘the visiou of all things in God,’ the 
intervention of God being necessary to bridge 
over the gulf between things so unlike as the 
human soul and the body. Other works are 
Miditations Chrltiennes et Metaphysiques (1683) and 
Traiti de Morale (1684). He died October 13, 1715 
—according to a disproved legend, fiom the con- 
sequences of a dispute with Bishop Berkeley. 
His works have ban edited by Geuoude and 
Lourdoueix (1887) and Jules Simon (1859-71). 
See Life by Andr6 (1886), and the studies by 
Blampignou (1861), 0116-Lapiune (1870), Novaro 
(Berl. 1803), Pillou (1895), and Joly (1901). 
iMahl-bronffsh, ] 

Malesherbes, Chretien Guillaume de La- 
moionon de, born at Paris, December 6, 1721, 
became in 1750 president of the Cour des Aides. 
He was a determined opponent of government 
rapacity and tyranny ; as censor of the press he 
showed himself tolerant, and to him we may ascribe 
the publication of the Encyclopedic. In 1771 his 
remonstrances against royal abuses of law led to 
his banishment to his country-seat of Ste Lucie ; 
at Louis XVI. ’s accession (1774) he was recalled, 
and took office ; but retired on the dismissal or 
Turgot, and, save a short spell in office in 1787. 
spent his time in travel or in the improvement 


of his estates. Under the Convention he came 
to Paris to defend tlio king, and from that 
day himself was doomed. lie was arrested in 
December 1793, and guillotined, April 22, 1794, 
along with his daughter and her husband. 
Malesherbes was a member of the Academy, 
and brought an able pen to the discussion ol 
agricultuie and botany as well as political and 
financial questions His CEuvres Choisies (1809) 
contains his most interesting writings. See Lives 
by Dubois (3d ed. 1806), Gaillard (1805), Boissy 
d’Auglas (1818), Rozet (1881), Dupin (1841), and 
Vignaux (1874) [Mal-zerb'. J 

Malet. See Mallet. 

Malet, Lucas. See Kingsley. 

Malherbe, Franqois de (1555-1628), bom at 
Caen, ingratiated himself with Henri IV., and re- 
ceived a pension. He was an industrious writer, 
producing odes, songs, opigrams, epistles, transla- 
tions, criticisms, &c. His own poetry is colourless 
and insipid, but he founded a literary tradition ; 
lie led his countrymen to disdain the richly- 
coloured and full-sounding verses of Ronsard, and 
to adopt a style clear, correct, and refined, buf 
cold and prosaic. See Tilley's From Montaigne 
to Mohlre (190S) ; and works by Gournay (18521 
Laur (Held. 1869), Johannesson (Halle, 1881), 
Basset (3d ed. 1S90), Brunot (1890), Gast6 (1890), 
Aruould (1892), Allais (1892), Due de Broglie 
(189G). [Mal-ciV.) 

Malibran, Marik Frlicita, mezzo-soprano 
singer, born at Pans, March 24, 1608, was the 
daughter of the Spanish singer Manuel Garcia 
(q.v ). She made her debut in London in 1825, 
and soon won a European reputation. In March 
1826 she married M. Malibian, a Fiench merchant 
in New' York, who became bankrupt. Thereupon 
she returned to the stago and to Europe, and w as 
leceived with eiitluujjb un. Divoiced (1835), she 
married M. de Bfaiot, violinist; but on Sept. 23, 
1830, she died at Manchester. See Life by A. 
Poiigm (traus. 1911). [Mah-lce-bron ff ' .) 

Mallarm^, Stlphane (1842-98), poet, bom at 
Palis, taught English in vauous schools, and be- 
camo know'll by a translation of Poe’s Ra ven (187 5). 
In prose and verse he was a leader of the ‘ Sym- 
bolist’ school, revelling in allegory, obscurity, 
bizaire w'ords and constructions, vers libre, and 
w'ord-music. I.' Apres-midi d'un Faune is his best- 
known poem. [Mal-ahr-may.] 

Malleson, Col. George Bruce (1825-98), mili- 
tary liistouan, born in London, served m India 
fiom 1842, edited the Calcutta Review 1864-69, and 
came home 1S77. He wrote on the French in 
India, the Mutiny, Prince Eugene, &c. 

Mallet, or Malet, Claude Franqois dk (1754- 
1812), conspirator, born at D61e, rose by 1799 to 
be brigadier-general. Twice detected in revolu- 
tionary conspiracy against Napoleon, he was a 
piisoner from 1808 to 1812, when lie escaped 
(October 22-23), circulated false news of Napo- 
leon’s death in Russia, won over some of the 
National Guards, but was captured and shot, with 
several accomplices, 29th October. See works by 
Lafon (1814), Saulnier (1884), and Dourille (1S40> 

Mallet, David, was born c. 1705 near Crieff, 
the son of a farmer. Janitor at Edinburgh High 
School in 1717-18. he then studied at the uni- 
versity ; in 1720 became a tutor, from 1723 to 
1781 in the femily of the Duke of Montrose, 
living mostly in London aud changed his name 
‘from Scotch Malloch to English Mallet* In 
1728 the adaptation of two old ballads into 
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♦William and Margaret’ gained him a reputation 
as a poet, 'which he enhanced by The Excur- 
sion (1728). To please Pope, Mallet reviled Pope’s 
critics tu Verbal Criticism (1738). In 1740 lie 
published a mediocre Life of Bacon; in 1742 
another poem, The Hermit , or Amyntor and 
Theodora, and the same year became under-secre- 
tary to Frederick, Prince of Wales. To gratify 
Bolingbroke he heaped abuse upon lus dead 
friend Pope in a preface to Bolingbroke’s Patriot 
King, and he edited Bolmgbroke’s works; at 
the bidding of the ministry he directed the 
popular rage for the loss of Minorca upon Ad- 
miral Byng, and the ‘price of blood,’ says Dr 
Johnson, ‘was a pension which he retained till 
his death.* He received a legacy of £1000 from 
the Duchess to write a Life of Mailborough, but 
never penned a line. He also tried his hand at 
play- writing. Mustapha pleased for a while in 
1739; JCurydice (1731) And Elvim (1703), tragedies, 
were failures. Alfred, a Masque (1740), was written 
in conjunction with Thomson, and one of its 
songs, ‘Rule Britannia,* was claimed for both. 
Mallet died 21st April 1765. See memoir by 
Dmsdale prefixed to his Ballads and Songs (1857). 

Mallet, Paul Henri (1730-1807), writer on 
Scandinavian antiquities, was born and died at 
Geneva, and filled a chair at Copenhagen 1752-60. 

Mallet-du-Pan, Jacques (1749-1800), Constitu- 
tional journalist in the French Revolution, was 
born at Celigny on the Lake of Geneva, and d led at 
Richmond. See Life by his great-grandson (1902). 

Mallock, William Hurbell (1849-1923), born 
at Cockingtou Court, Devon, won the Newdigate 
in 3871 whilst at Balliol, Oxfoid. He made a hit 
with The New Hepublic (1877) and The New Paul 
and Virginia (1878), and wrote Aiistocracy and 
Evolution , Religion a Credible Doctrine , Memories 
of Life and Literature (1020), and other works. 

Malmesbury, James Harris, Earl of (1746- 
1820), son of ‘Hermes’ Harris (q v.), held posts 
at Madrid (1768), Berlin, St Petersbuig, the 
Hague (1784), and was made IC.C.B. (1778), Baron 
(1788), and Earl of Malmesbury (1800). In 1793 
lie had seceded from Fox to Pitt, and in 1795 had 
married by proxy and conducted to England the 
Princess Caroline. See Diaries and Correspondence 
(1844) and Lord Malmesbury and his Friends (1870), 
both edited by his grandson, Jambs Howard 
Harris, third Earl of Malmesbury (1807-89). 
He had Just been returned to the House of 
Commons (1841) when his father’s death called him 
to the Upper House. In 1852 and 1858-59 he was 
Foreign Secretary ; in 1866-68 and 1874-76, Privy 
Seal See his Memoirs of an Ex-Minister (1884). 

Malmesbury, William of (c. 1095 - 1143), 
chronicler, became a monk in the monastery at 
Malmesbury, and in due time librarian and pre- 
centor. He took part in the council at Winches- 
ter against Stephen in 1141. His Gesta Regum 
Anglorum gives the history of the kings of Eng- 
land from the Saxon invasion to 1128 ; the Historia 
Novella brings down the narrative to 1142 (both 
ed. by Hardy, 1840; trans. by Sharpe, 1847). 
The Gesta PontAflcum gives an account of the 
bishops and chief monasteries of England to 1123 
(ed. by Hamilton, 1870). Other works are an 
aocount of the church at Glastonbury and a Life 
of St Dunsfcan- See Bishop Stubbs’s edition of 
the Gesta Regum (Rolls series, 1887-89). 

Malone, Edmund (1741-1812), editor of Shake* 
speare, born in Dublin, graduated at Trinity Col* 
l ege, was called to the Irish bar in 1767, but from 
1777 devoted himself to literary work iu London, 


his first work being a * supplement * to Steevens’s 
edition of Shakespeare (1778). Malone’s own 
edition of the great dramatist (1700) was warmly 
received. He had been one of the first to express 
his disbelief in Chatterton’s Rowley Poems, and 
in 1796 ho denounced the forgeries of Ireland. 
He left behind a large mass of materials for 
‘The Variorum Shakespeare,* edited m 1821 by 
James Boswell the younger. See Life by Sir 
James Prior (1860). 

Mal ory, Sir Thomas, immortal in his work, 
the Morte Darthur. We learn from Cax ton’s pre- 
face that Malory was a knight, that he finished 
his work in the ninth year or the reign of Edward 
IV. (1469-70), and that he ‘reduced’ it from some 
French book — Bale says lie was a Welshman. 
He may have been the Sir Thomas Malory (died 
1471) of Newbolt lteveil, Warwickshire, who as 
a Lancastrian was outlawed in 1468. Of Caxton’s 
black-letter folio but two copies now exist 
(repiinted by Oskar Sommer with essay by A. 
Lang, 1889-91). The Morte Darthur ‘is indis- 
putably,’ says Scott, ‘the best prose romance 
the English language can boast of,’ and was a 
happy attemnt to give epic unity to the whole 
mass of French Arthurian romance. Tennyson, 
Swinburne, and many others are debtors to 
Malory. See a study by Miss V. Scudder (1921). 

Malot. Hector Henri (1830-1907), born near 
Rouen, lived m London as a newspaper corre- 
spondent, and wrote many novels. See his 
autobiographical Le Roman de mes Romans (1896). 

Malpighi, Marcello (1628-94), Italian anato- 
mist, was professor at Pisa, Messina, and Bologna, 
and from 1691 chief physician to Pope Innocent 
XII. A pioneer in microscopic anatomy, animal 
and vegetable, lie wrote a series of works on Ins 
discovenes. See Italian essays on him by Vir- 
chow, Haeckel, &c. (1897). [Mal-pce'gee, g hard.] 

Malthus, Thomas Robert, social economist, 
was born at The Rookery near Dorking, 17th Feo- 
ruary 1766. He was ninth wrangler at Cambridge 
in 1788, was elected fellow of his college (Jesus) 
in 1793, and in 1797 became curate at Albury, 
Surrey. In 1798 he published anonymously his 
Essay on the Principle of Population, of which iu 
1803 he brought out a greatly enlarged and altered 
edition. In it he maintained that the optimistic 
hopes of Rousseau and Godwin are rendered 
baseless by the natural tendency of population 
to increase faster than the means of subsistence. 
The only limit to its increase is the want of room 
and food. With man, the instinct of propagation 
is controlled by reason ; but even in his case the 
ultimate check to population is the want of food, 
though there are both preventive and positive 
checks— the preventive being moral restraint or 
prophylactic methods. The positive checks in- 
clude unwholesome occupations, severe labour, 
extreme poverty, bad nursing, large towns, ex- 
cesses of all kinds, diseases and epidemics, wars, 
plague, and famine. Malthus gives no sanction 
to the theories and practices currently known as 
Malthusianism. An amiable and benevolent man, 
he suffered much misrepresentation and abuse at 
the hands of both revolutionaries and conserva- 
tives. The problem had been handled by Frank- 
lin, Hume, and many other writers, but Malthus 
crystallised the views of those writers, and pre- 
sented them in systematic form with elaborate 
proofs derived from history. Darwin saw ‘on 
reading Malthus On Population that natural selec- 
tion was the inevitable result of the rapid increase 
of all organic beings ’ for such rapid increase 
necessarily leads to the struggle for existence- 
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In 1804 Malthus married happily, and next year 
was appointed professor of Political Economy 
in the East Iudia college at Haileybury. He 
wrote An Inquiry into the Nature and Progress of 
Rent (1815), largely anticipating Ricardo, and 
Principles of Political Economy Q820); and died 
near Bath, Dec. 23, 1834. See Bonar’s Malthus 
and his Work (1885). 

Mamaft, mother of Alexander Se vei ns (q.v.). 

Mamell, Goffredo (1827-40), Italian poet and 
patriot, born at Genoa, wrote the line war-song 
Fratelll d' Italia , and died in defence of Rome. 

Mamlanl della Rovere, Tkrbnzio, Count(1700- 
1885), a Liberal Italian statesman, born at Pcsaro, 
who wrote on philosophy, religion, Ac. 

Manasseh (l), eldest son of Joseph, and founder 
of a tribe ; (2) the son of pious Hezekiah. suc- 
ceeded him as king of Judah (097-642 b.c.), but 
earned an evil name for idolatry and wicked- 
ness till, a captive in Babylon, he repented. The 
Prayer of Manasseh is apocryphal. 

Manasseh ben Israel (1004-57), Jewish scholar, 
born at Lisbon and taken early to Ainsteulain, 
at eighteen became chief rabbi of the synagogue 
there. In 1655-57 he was in England, securing 
from Cromwell the readmission of the Jews. 
He wrote works in Hebrew, Spanish, and Latin, 
and iu English a Humble Address to Cromwell, 
A Declaration, and V indicia Judmrtm (1650). 

Manby, Georoe William, F.R.S. (1765-1854), 
barrack-master at Yarmouth from 1803, showed 
in 1807 how to save shipwrecked persons by firing 
a rope to the ship from a mortar on shore He 
wrote on this method, on lifeboats, on criminal 
law, and on other subjects. 

Manchester, Edward Montagu, Earl of 
(1602-71), after leaving Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge, accompanied Prince Charles to Spain 
(1623), and m 1626 was raised to the House of 
Lords as Baron Montagu of Kimbolton, but was 
better known by his courtesy title of Viscount 
Maudeville. Siding with the popular party, and an 
acknowledged leader of the Puritans m the Upper 
House, he was charged by the king (3d January 
1642) with entertaining traitorous designs, along 
with the five members of the House of Commons. 
He succeeded his father as second earl m the 
same year. On the outbreak of hostilities he 
of course fought for the parliament. He served 
under Essex at Edgehill, then held the associated 
(eastern) counties against Newcastle, took Lin- 
coln (1644), and routed Prince Rupert at Marston 
Moor— that is to say, he nominally commanded ; 
the real fighting was done by Cromwell and his 
Ironsides. He thetf marched to oppose the 
royalists in the south-west, and defeated them at 
Newbury (the second battle). But after this 
battle he again showed slackness in following 
up the victory, a fault that had been noticed 
after Marston Moor. In consequence Cromwell 
accused him of military iucoinpetency in the 
House of Commons, and the two had a downright 
quarrel. The Self-denying Ordinance deprived 
Manchester of his command (1645), and this did 
not allay his bitterness against Cromwell. He op- 
posed the trial of the king, and protested against 
the Commonwealth. Afterwards, having been 
active in promoting the Restoration, he was made 
Lord Chamberlain, a step designed to conciliate 
the Presbyterians.— His grandson, Charles Mon- 
tagu (c. 1660-1722). succeeded as fourth earl in 
1082, supported William of Orange in Ireland, was 
sent as ambassador extraord inary to Venice (1096), 
Paris (1609), and Vienna (1707), and was made 


Duke of Manchester in 1719 for having favoured 
the Hanoverian succession. 

Mandevllle, Bernard (1670-1788), satirist, 
born at Dort in Holland, took his M.D. at 
Leyden in 1691, immediately settled in London 
in medical practice, and died there. He is known 
as the author of a short work in doggerel verse 
originally entitled The Grumbling Hive (1705), and 
finally The Fable of the Bees( 1723). Writing in a 
vein of acute paradox, he affirms that 'private 
vices are public benefits,' and that every species 
of virtue is at bottom some form of gross sel- 
fishness, more or less modified. The book was 
condemned by the grand jury of Middlesex, and 
was attacked by Law the nonjuror, by Berke- 
ley, Biown, Warburton, Hutcheson, and others. 
Other works in an unpleasant tone are The Virgin 
Unmasked , Free Thoughts on Religion, Ac. 

Mandevllle, Geoffrey de, Earl or Essex (died 
1144), succeeded his father as Constable of the 
Tower about 1130, proved a traitor Alternately 
to King Stephen and the Empress Matilda, and 
taking finally to open brigandage, was driven to 
bay in the Cambridgeshire fens and slain. See 
monograph by J. H. Round (1892). 

Mandevllle, J ehan de, the name assumed by 
the compiler of a famous book of travels, pub- 
lished between 1357 and 1371, and soon translated 
from the French into all European tongues. It 
seems to have been written under a feigned name 
by tbo physician Jehan de Bourgogne, otherwise 
Jehan 4 la Barbe, who died at Lifcge in 1372, and 
who, according to an unproved statement, re- 
vealed on his death-bed his real name of Mande- 
vllle (or Maundevylle), explaining that lie had 
hail to flee from his native England for a homi- 
cide. An English Jean de Burgoyne has been 
traced, who may possibly be identical with the 
Lifcgo physician. Th' .e English versions were 
made early in the 15th century ; the first was 
printed in 1499 from a defective MS. The old 
translations are an admirable monument of 
English, but it is absurd to speak of Sir Johu 
Maudeville as the ‘ father of English prose.’ In 
the preface the compiler describes himself as a 
knight born at St Albans, who left his native 
country in 1822* travelled by way of Turkey, 
Armenia, Tartary, Persia, Syria, Arabia, Egypt, 
Libya, ^Ethiopia, Amazonia, and India, often 
visited Jerusalem, and wrote in Romance as 
better understood than Latin. We are told 
further that he had served the sultan of Egypt 
and the emperor of China, had seen Prester John, 
and returned home unwillingly owing to gout in 
1357. By far the greater part of the book has 
now been proved to be borrowed, with interpo- 
lations, usually extravagant, from the narrative 
of Friar Odoric (1330), from a French work on 
the East (1807) by an Armenian monk, from the 
Franciscan Carpini, from Vincent de Beauvais, 
from the 12th-century Latin itineraries of Pales- 
tine, and from many other sources. A small 
portion of the book may still represent actual 
travels and personal knowledge, especially in 
the part relating to the Holy Land. Among the 
wonders reported we find anthropophagi and 
men whose heads grew beneath their shoulders, 
the phoenix, the vegetable lamb, and the weeping 
crocodile. See G. F. Warner’s Introduction to 
his edition for the Roxburghe Club (1889) and 
Hatnellas’s edition (E.2LT.S. 1919-28). 

Manet. Edouard (1882-88), a French painter, 
the founder of Impressionism, was born and diet! 
in Paris. See monograph by T. Duret(trans. 1910). 

Mftnetho, Egyptian historian, was high -priest 
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of Heliopolis in the 8d century b.c. Only epi- 
tomes of nis history of the 80 dynasties are given 
by Julius Africanus (800 a.d.), Eusebius, and 
George Syncellus (800 a.d.). The monuments 
have so far confirmed Manetho’s story. 

Manfred (1282-66), king of Sicily, was a 
natural son of the Emperor Frederick II., and 
was made prince of Tarentuin. For his half- 
brother, Conrad IV., he acted as regent in Italy 
(especially Apulia), and subsequently fdr his 
nephew Conradin (q.v.) bravely defended the 
interests of the empire against the aggression of 
Pope Innocent IV., who, however, compelled Man- 
fied to flee for shelter to the Saracens. With 
their aid he defeated the papal troops, and be- 
came, in 1257, master of the whole kingdom of 
Naples and Sicily. On the (false) rumour of 
Conradin’s death (1258) he was crowned king at 
Palermo, and, in spite of excommunication by 
Poiie Alexander VI , occupied Tuscany. His 
brief government was mild and vigorous ; but 
Pope Urban IV. renewed the excommunication, 
and bestowed his dominions on Charles of Anjou, 
brother of Louis IX. of France. Manfred fell m 
battle at Benevento, 26th Feb. 1266. Ills widow 
and three sons died in prison ; his daughter was 
confined by the French for twenty-two years. 

Ma.tig ft.ii , James Clarence (1803-49), an Irish 
poet and attorney’s clerk, whose life wa3 a tragedy 
of hapless love, poverty, and intemperance, till 
his death in a Dublin hospital. There is fine 
quality in his original verse, as well as in his 
translations from old Irish and German. See 
editions of his Poems (1903) and Prose Writings 
(1904), and a Life (1897) by D. J. O'Donoghue, and 
I. Gurney's study prefixed to his Poems (1897). 

Mangnall, Richmal, of Irish extraction, but 
born probably in Manchester, 7th March 1769, 
was the head-mistress of a ladies’ school near 
Wakefield, and died there 1st May 1820. Her 
redoubtable Questions , the pride and terror of 
generations of school-girls, reached an 84th edi- 
tion in 1857, and was even reprinted in 1892. 

Maniohseus, or Mani (c. 215-76 a.d X the 
founder of the heretical Manichaeans, was born at 
Ecbatana, and about 245 began to proclaim bis 
new religion at the court of the Persian king, 
Sapor (Shahpur) I. Bahrain I. abandoned him 
to nis enemies, who crucified him. 

Manln, Daniels (1804-57), born of Jewish an- 
cestry at Venice, practised at the bar, and be- 
came a leader of liberal opinion ; made president 
of the Venetian republic (1848), he was the soul 
of the heroic five months’ defence against the 
Austrians. When Venice capitulated (24th August 
1849), Manin, with thirty-nine others, was ex- 
cluded from the amnesty, but escaped to Paris, 
where he taught Italian, and died of heart-disease. 
His bones were brought to free Venice in 1868. 
See Lives by Henri Martin (Paris, 1859), Hugh 
Martin (Lond. 1862), and Errera (1875). 

Manley, Mary de la Riviere (c. 1672-1724), 
author of plays, the scandalous anti-Whig New 
Atalantis (1709), &c., was born in Jersey, about 
1688 married a married cousin, John Manley of 
Truro, M.P., and died at Lambeth. 

Mann, Sib Horace (1701-86), Horace Walpole’s 
lifelong correspondent, from 1740 was British 
plenipotentiary at Florence, in 1755 became a 
baronet, in 1768 a G.B. See Doran’s Mann and 
Manners (1876), and memoir by Sieveking (1912). 

Mann, Horace (1796-1859), born at Franklin, 
Mass., graduated at Brown University in 1819, 
and, having commenced lawyer, was elected to 


the Massachusetts legislature in 1827, and was 
president of the state senate. After editing the 
revised state statutes, he was for eleven years 
secretary of the Board of Education. In 1848 he 
was elected to congress, and from 1858 was presi- 
dent of Antioch College in Ohio. See Life and 
Works (1891) and book by Hinsdale (1898). 

Mann, Tom, labour leader, by calling an 
engineer, was born at Foleshiu, Warwickshire, 
15th April 1856. 

Manners. See Rutland and Granby. 

Manners-Sutton, Charles (1755-1828), became 
Bishop of Norwich in 1792, and Archbishop of 
Canterbury in 1805. He was a High Churchman. 

Manning, Anne (1807-79), in 1877 moved from 
Reigate to Mickleham. She wrote Mary Powell 
(1850), The Household of Sir Thomas More (1851), 
Cherry and Violet (1853), and over forty more 
historical tales, &c. 

Manning, Henry Edward, Cardinal, born 
15th July 1808 at Totteridge, Hertfordshire, from 
Harrow passed in 1827 to Balliol College, Oxford, 
and, after taking a classical first in 1880, was in 
1832 elected a fellow of Merton. An eloquent 
preacher and a High Churchman, but not a con- 
tributor to the Tracts for the Times , in 1883 he 
became rector of Woollavington and Graffham, 
Sussex, and in 1840 Archdeacon of Chichester. 
In 1833 he had married Caroline Sargent, a lady 
whose sisters married Samuel and Henry Wil- 
berforce ; she died in 1887. Ou 6th April 1851, 
deeply moved by the ‘Gorham Judgment,’ he 
joined the Church of Rome. He studied two 
years in Rome, m 1857 founded the congregation 
of the Oblates of St Charles Borromeo at Bays* 
water, London ; and in 1865 succeeded Cardinal 
Wiseman as Archbishop of Westminster. At the 
CEcumenical Council of 1870 Manning was one of 
the most zealous supporters of the infallibility 
dogma ; and, named cardinal in 1875, he continued 
a leader of the Ultramontanes. He was a member 
of the Royal Commissions on the Housing of the 
Poor (1885) and on Education (1886), and took a 
prominent part in temperance and benevolent 
movements. Before his secession he published 
several volumes of powerful sermons ; amongst 
his later writings are discussions of the temporal 
power, infallibility, the Vatican Council, Ultra- 
montanism, the Four Great Evils of the Day (1871), 
Internal Mission of the Holy Ghost (1875), The 
Catholic Church and Modem Society (1880), Eter- 
nal Priesthood (1888), Characteristics (1885), and 
Towards Evening (1889). He died 14tli January 
1892, and was buried at Kensal Green. See Life 
by E. S. Purcell (2 vols. 1896). 

Manning, Robert. See Brunnb, Robert de. 

Manning, Thomas (1772-1840), born at Broome 
rectory, Suffolk, in 1790 entered Caius College, 
Cambridge ; stayed there some years, studying 
Chinese ; in 1709 formed his friendship with 
Lamb ; in 1800 went out as a doctor to Canton ; 
in 1811-12 visited Lhassa in Tibet, the first 
Englishman ever there ; returned in 1817 to Eng- 
land ; visited Italy 1827-29 ; and died at Bath. 
See Memoir by Sir C. R. Markham (1876). 


Manns, Sir August (1825-1907), bom in Prtiss.a, 
in 1855 became musical director at the Crystal 
Palace, and in 1888-1902 conducted the Handel 
Festivals. He was knighted in 1908. 


Manny, Sir Walter de, bom In Hainault, 
followed Queen Philippa to England In 1827, and 
fought splendidly for Edward III. by land and 
sea against the Scots, Flemings, and French. 
He was knighted and made Lord de Mauny, 
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received broad lands. founded the Charterhouse 
monastery, and died in London, 16th Jau. 1372. 

Mannyng, Robert. See Brunne, Robert de. 

Mansard, Franqois (1698-1666), architect, born 
in Paris, designed the mansard-roof. — His great- 
nephew, Jules Hardouin-Mansard (1645-1708), 
was Louis XlV.’s chief architect. 

Mansel, Henry Lonoueville (1820-71), Dean 
of St Paul's, was bora at Cosgrove rectory, 
Northamptonshire. Educated at Merchant Tay. 
lors’ and St John’s College, Oxford, lie became 
Waynflete professor in 1859, professor of Kcclesi- 
astical History and canon of Christ Church in 
1867, and Deau of St Paul’s in 1869. The pupil 
and part-editor of Hamilton (q.v.), he went 
beyond his master in emphasising the relativity 
of knowledge — alleging that we have no positive 
conception of the attributes of God. His works 
include Prolegomena Logica (1851), Metaphysics 
(I860), The Limits of Religious Thought (Bampton 
Lectures, 1858), The Philosophy of the Conditioned 
(1866), and The Gnostic Heresies (with Life, 1874). 

Mansfeld, Counts or, a noble Geiman family 
(founded circa 1060), whose castle stood near the 
Harz Mountains, 14 miles NW. of Halle.— Count 
Peter Ernst I. (1517-1604), afterwards prince, 
took part in Charles V.’s expedition against 
Tunis, and was made governor of Luxemburg. 
He fought against the French, made a name as 
one of the most brilliant Spanish generals in the 
Low Countries, was sent by Alva to the assistance 
of the French king against the Protestants (1569), 
and acted as governor of the Spanish Low 
Countries.— His illegitimate son, Count Ernst 
von Mansfeld (1580-1620), was a soldier of 
fortune in the Thirtv Years’ War. Refused his 
father’s possessions, the promised leward for his 
brilliant services in Hungary and elsewheie, he 
went over to the Protestant princes. After de- 
fending the Count-Palatine Frederick fora time 
(1618-20), he was driven by the disaster of the 
Weissenberg to retreat to the Palatinate, from 
which he carried on for two years a predatory 
war on the imperialists, defeating Tilly in 1622 
He afterwards took service with the United 
Netherlands, beating the Spaniards at Fleurus 
(1622). At Richelieu’s solicitation he raised an 
army of 12,000 men (mostly in England), but in 
1626 he was crushed by Wallenstein at Dessau. 
With another force he was marching to join 
Bethlen Gabor of Transylvania, but fell sick 
and disd near Sarajevo in Bosnia. See Lives by 
Villennont (Brus. 1866) and Utterodt zu Scharf- 
fenberg (Gotha, 1867). 

Mansfield, William Murray, Earl of (1705- 
OS), born at Perth, the fourth son of Viscount 
Stormoqt, from Westminster passed to Christ 
Church. Oxford, graduating B.A. in 1727. Called 
to the oar, he soon acquired an extensive prac- 
tice ; was appointed Solicitor-general in 1748 ; 
entered the House of Commons as member for 
Boroughbridge ; In 1746-47 was counsel against 
the rebel lords Balmerino, Kilmarnock, and 
Lovat ; was appointed Attorney-general in 1754 ; 
and became Chief-justice of the King’s Bench in 
1766, a member of the cabinet, and Baron Mans- 
field. He was impartial as a judge, but his 
opinions were unpopular ; Junius bitterly attacked 
him, and during the Gordon riots of 1780 his house 
was burned. Made Earl of Mansfield in 1776, he 
resigned office in 1788. See Life by Holliday (1797). 

Manson, Georoe(1850-76), water-colour paiuter, 
born in Edinburgh, in 1866 became a wood-en- 
graver with Messrs W. & R. Chambers. Iu 1871 


he devoted himself wholly to painting, but his 
youthful hard study had permanently injured his 
health, and he died at Lympstone in Devon. His 
pictures are mostly from numble life; beauty 
and refinement of drawing and colour then great 
charm. See Memoir by J. M. Gray (1880). 
Mansur. See Almansur. 

Mant, Richard (1776-1848), born at South- 
ampton, from Winchester passed to Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford, was elected a fellow of Oriel, and 
became Bishop of Killaloe (1820) and of Down 
and Connor (1828), with Dromore attached (1842). 
He published an annotated Bible (with D’Oyly, 
1814), an annotated Book of C'o.muon Prayer (1825), 
History of the Church of Ireland (1840), &c. See 
Memoirs by Berens (1849) and W. Mant (1857). 

Mantegazza, Paolo (1831-1910), physiolo- 
gist, born at Monza, practised medicine in 
Argentina and at Milan, and became professor in 
1860 of Pathology at Pavia, m 1870 of Anthro- 
pology at Florence He wrote largely on the 
physiology of pleasure, pain, and love, on spon- 
taneous generation, and on physiognomy, as 
well as books of travel and novels. See Memoir 
by Raynaudi (Milan, 1894). [Man-tay-gat'za ] 

Mantegna, Andrea, painter, born in Vicenza 
iu 1431 was the lavoimte pupil and adopted 
son of Squarcione, the tailor-painter; a preco- 
cious genius, he set up a studio of his own when 
only seventeen years. Having married a sister of 
the Bellinis and quarrelled with Squarcione, ho 
was in 1460 induced by Lodovico Gonzaga, Duke 
of Mantua, to settle in his city. There he re- 
mained, with the exception of a visit to Rome 
(1488-90) to paint a series of frescoes (now de- 
stroyed) for Pope Innocent VIII., until his death 
on 13th September 1506. His greatest works at 
Mantua were nine temoera pictures representing 
the ‘ Triumph of CftsA (his masterpieces), now at 
Hampton Court. Mantegna was also engraver, 
architect, sculptor, and poet. He did not aim at 
grace and beauty in his pictures— some of them 
are ugly ; but his technical excellences greatly 
influenced Italian art. See books by Julia Cart- 
wright (1881), Maud Cruttwell (1901), and Kris- 
teller (trans. Armstrong, 1901). [Man-tayn 1 ya.] 

Man tell, Gideon Algernon (1790-1852), pale- 
ontologist, born at Lewes, practised as a doctor 
there and at Brighton, Clapham, and Loudon, 
where he died. He wrote 67 works and memoirs, 
mostly geological. Very important were his in- 
vestigation of the Wealden fossils and his dis- 
covery of four gieat dmosaurians. 

Manteuffel, Edwin Hans Karl, Freiherr 
von (1809-85), born at Dresden of old Pomeranian 
family, was colonol of the Prussian guards by 
1854 As commander of the Prussiau troops iu 
Sleswick he began the war with Austria in 1866, 
lieli>ed to reduce the Hanoverians to capitula- 
tion, and defeated the Bavarians m four battles. 
In 1870-71 lie first commanded the army of the 
north, then in command of the army of the 
south drove Bourbaki and 80,000 men into Swit- 
zerland. As viceroy of Alsace-Lorraine (from 
1879) he was very unpopular. See Life by Keck 
(1889). [Man-toif-fel.] 

Manton, Job (a 1766-1885), London gunmaker. 

Manuel, Nikolaus, called Dbutsch (1484- 
1530), portrait-painter and reformer, was born and 
died at Bern. See works by SchaflVoth (1885) 
and H&ndeke (1889X — His son, Hans Rudole 
(1525-71), was also a portrait-painter. 

Manuzio. See Aldus Manutius. 

Manzoni, Alessandro, nobly born at Milan, 
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March 7, 1785, published his first poems in 1806, 
married happily in 1810, and spent the next few 
years in writing sacred lyrics and a treatise on 
the religious basis of morality. His first tragedy, 
11 Conte di Carmagnola (1819), was a trumpet- 
blast of romanticism ; but the work winch gave 
Manzoni European fame is his historical novel, 
I Promessi Sposi. a Milanese stoiy of the 17th 
century (1825-27), the most notable novel in 
Italian literatuie. Manzoni's noble ode, II 
Cinque Maggio , was inspired by the deaf.li of 
Napoleon. Spite of his Catholic devoutness, he 
was a strong advocate for a united Italy. His 
last years were darkened by the frequent shadow 
of death within his household. He hifnself died 
at Milan, 23d May 1873, leaving the memory of 
a great writer and singularly noble man. See 
Hoepli's edition of his complete works, including 
his letters (Milan, 1913), and books on him by De 
Gubernatis (1879) and Graf (1898). 

Map, or Mapes, Walter (c. 1137-1209), was 
born, of Welsh family, apparently in Hereford- 
shire, studied at Pans, became a clerk of the 
royal household, went on a mission to Rome, and 
after holding minor preferments, became canon 
of St Paul’s and archdeacon of Oxford He was 
certainly the author of the De Nugis Curialium 
(ed. by M. R. James, 1915), a kind of note-book 
of the court-gossip and events of the day, inter- 
spersed with theological polemics, anecdotes, and 
accounts of miracles and fairy legends ; pro- 
bably reduced the Arthurian romances (especi- 
ally Lancelot of the Lake , the Saint Graal, and 
the Morte Arthur , m Anglo-French \erse) to their 
existing shape ; and may have written some part 
of the Latin poems (see Wright’s edition, 1841), 
in connection with which his name is liest known. 
The Confessio Golice ami other Goliardic poems, 
whoever wrote them, are savage satire against 
self-indulgent churchmen ; and to treat ‘ Meuin 
est propositum in tabeina mori,’ extracted from 
parts of the Confessio, as a jovial drinking song 
is rather unkind to the author — though it has 
been so translated in verse by Leigh Hunt, Sir 
Theodore Martin, and J. A. Symonds. 

Mapleson, J. H. See Roze, Marie. 

Mar, John, Earl of (1075-1732), began life as 
a Whig, and by his fiequent change of sides 
earned the nickname of ‘ Bobbing Joan,’ headed 
the Jacobite rebellion of 1715, and died in exile 
at Aix-la-Chapelle. See his Legacy , with intro- 
duction by the Hon. Stuart Erskine, published 
by the Scottish History Society in 1896. The 
attainder was removed in 1824 ; and a long dis- 
pute as to the succession, which began in I860, 
ended (1875-85) by leaving two earls— an Earl of 
Mar and Kellie and an earlier Earl of Mar. See 
the Earl of Crawford’s Earldom of Mar in Sun- 
shine and Shade (1882). 

Marat, Jean Paul, revolutionist, was born at 
Boudry near Neucli&tel, May 24, 1743, son of a 
Sardinian designer Mara, who had settled ami 
married there. He studied medicine at Bor- 
deaux, next went to Paris, Holland, and London, 
practised there with success, and published a 
materialistic Philosophical Essay on Man (1778), 
and an essay, The Chains of Slavery (1774). In 
1775 he paid a visit to Edinburgh, and was made 
M.D. of Bt Andrews; and he cannot have been 
the Le Maitneor Mara condemned to five years’ 
imprisonment at Oxford in March 1777 for stealing 
coins and medals, as in June he was made brevet- 
physician to his guards by the Comte d’Artoia, 
afterwards Charles X.—an office which he held till 
1786. Meantime he continued work in optics and 


electricity, writing also a Plan de Legislation CrimU 
nellel 1780), a translation of Newton’s Op<ica(1787), 
and Dkouvertes sur la Lumiere (1788). But now 
revolution was in the air, and Marat, flinging him- 
self into the war of pamphlets, established his iik 
famous paper, L'Ami du Peupie. Throughout he 
fought ever for his own hand, denouncing with 
feverish suspiciousness in turn Necker, Bailly, 
Lafayette, the king, Dumouriez, and the Giron- 
dins. His virulence provoked the most vehement 
hatred, and covered nun with calumnies ; but it 
made him the darling of the scum of Paris, and 
placed great power m his hands. Twice at least he 
nad to flee to London, and once he was forced to 
hide in the sewers of Paris. His misadventures 
increased his frenzied suspicion and hatred of 
constituted authouty, and on his head rests in 
great measure the guilt of the in famous Septem- 
ber massacies. He was elected to the Conven- 
tion as one of the deputies lor Paris, but was 
one of the least influential and most unpopular 
men in the House. After the king's death his 
last energies were spent in a mortal struggle 
with the Girondms. But he was dying fast of 
a disease contracted in the sewers, and could 
only wnte sitting in his bath. Theie his destiny 
reached him through the knife of Charlotte Cor- 
day (q. v.), on the evening of 13th J uly 1793. His 
body was committed to the Pantheon with the 
greatest public honours, to bo cast out fifteen 
months later amid popular execration. See Ch. 
Simond’s Autobiographie de Marat (1909) ; hi* 
Correspondance , ed. by Vellay (1908); Bax’s Marat 
(1900), Phipson’s (1924); Lives by Ch&vremont 
(1881), Cabanas (1890, 1911). [ Ma-rah .) 

Marbeck, or Merbecke, John, organist of St 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, was condemned to 
the stake in 1544 as a Reformer, but pardoned 
by Bishop Gardiner. In 1550 he published his 
famous Boke of Common Fiaier Noted, an adapta- 
tion of the plain chant to the first Prayer-book 
of Edward VI. He prepared the earliest con- 
cordance to the whole English Bible, and wrote 
several theological works. He died about 1585. 

Marcantonio, or iu full Marc antonio Rai- 
mondi (c. 1488-1534), an engraver on coppef, born 
at Bologna, was at first a goldsmith. At Rome, 
where he worked from 1610, he was chiefly 
engaged in engraving Raphael’s works ; and he 
is reckoned the best amongst the engravers of 
the great painter. The capture of Rome by the 
Constable Bourbon in 1527 drove him back to 
Bologna, wheie he seems to have died. See 
Fisher’s essay prefixed to the catalogue of his 
engravings exhibited in London iu 1868, and 
A. M. Hind’s monograph (1912). 

Marceau, Franqois Severin Desoraviers 
(1709-96), French general, born at Chartres, helped 
in 1792 to defend Verdun with a body of volun- 
teers, and for his services with the republican 
army in La Vendee was made general of division. 
He commanded the right wing at Fleurus, and In 
1790 the first division of Jourdan’s army, in- 
vesting Mainz, Mannheim, and Coblenz. But 
whilst covering the French retreat at Alton- 
kirchen he was shot, 19tli Sept., and died of his 
wound. His body was brought to the Pantheon 
iu 1889. See Lives by Maze, Forfait, T. G. John- 
son (1896), ami Chuquet’s Quatre Geniraux de la 
Revolution (1911-12). [Mar-w'.) 

Marcello, Benedetto (1686-1789), musical 
composer, was a judge of the Venetian republic, 
and a member of the Council of Forty, ana after- 
wards held offices at Pola and Brescia. He 
composed church music, concertos, cantatas, a 
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pastoral, an oratorio, Ac., and wrote U Teatro alia 
Moda (1720). See Life by Busi (1884). 

Maroellus, the name of two poiies, the first 
martyred in 810 ; the second as Cardinal Marcello 
Cervfni presided over the Council of Trent, was 
elected pope in 1555, but survived his elevation 
only three weeks. 

Maroellus, M. Claudius, a Roman general of 

E lebeian family. In his first consulship (222 b.c.) 

e defeated the Insubrian Gauls, and slew their 
king, Britomartus or Viiidomarus, whose spoils 
he dedicated as spolia opima— the third and last 
time in Roman history. In the second Punic war 
he checked Hannibal at Nola (21(5). Again consul 
In 214, he conducted the siege of Syracuse, which 
Yielded only in 212. In his fifth consulship, 208, 
he fell in a skirmish against Hannibal. 

Maroet, Jane, nie Haldimand (1769-1858), 
bom at Geneva, the daughter of a rich Swiss 
London merchant, in 1799 maiiied Alexander 
Marcet (1770-1822), of Geneva, who became 
lecturer on chemistry at Guy's Hospital. Be- 
sides Conversations on Chemisti'y (1800), she wrote 
Conversations on Political Economy (1810), Con- 
versations on NatuixU Philosophy (1819), Ac., and 
charming Stories for very Little Children. Sec 
Harriet Martineau*s Biographical Sketches (1809). 

March, Francis Andrew, LL.I). (1825-1911), 
Anglo-Saxon scholar and lexicographer, born at 
Millbury, Mass., graduated at Amherst 1845, ami 
in 1856-1900 was professor of English and Compara- 
tive Philology at Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

Marohand, Jean Baptiste (b. 1803), French 
soldier, joined the army at twenty, explored the 
White Nile, and caused a Franco-British ciisis by 
hoisting the tricolor at Fashoda in 1898. General 
Marchand distinguished himself and was wounded 
more than once in France in 1915-16. 

Marohetti, Filippo (1835-1902), operatic com- 
poser, born at Bolognola, became in 1881 president 
or a music college in Home. He wrote Romeo t 
Giulietta (1865), Ruy Bias (1869), Don Giovanni 
d" Austria (1880), Ac. [Mar-kef fee.) 

Marchmont. See Hume, Sir Patrick. 
Marcion (c. 100-c. 165), a wealthy shipowner of 
Sinope in Pontus, about 140 repaired to Rome, 
and rounded the semi-Gnostic Marcionites (144). 
Maroo Polo. See Polo. 

Maroonl, Gugliklmo, inventoi of wireless tele- 
graphy, was born at Bologna in 1874, his mother 
being Irish. Nobel prizeman (1909), Hon G.C.V.O. 
(1914X he became a senator of Italy in 1915. 

Ma rgar et, St, Scottish queen, was born about 
1045 in Hungary ; when she first came to England 
is not known (hardly with her father in 1057 ; 
more likely uot till 1066). In 1068, with her 
mother and sister and her boy brother, Edgar the 
Atheling (q.vA she fled from Northumberland 
to Scotland. Young, lovely, learned, and pious, 
she won the heart or the rude Scottish king, Mal- 
colm Canmore (q.v.), who next year wedded her 
at Dunfermline. She did much tp civilise the 
northern realm, and still more to assimilate the 
old Celtic Church to the rest of Christendom 
on such points as the due commencement of 
Lent, the Easter communion, the observance of 
Sunday, and marriage within the prohibited de- 
grees. 8he built, too, a stately church at Dun- 
fermline, and re-founded Iona, She bore her 
husband six sons and two daughters, and died 
three days after him, in Edinburgh Castle, 16th 
November 1093. Innocent IV. canonised her in 
Ufth See the Latin Life ascribed to her confes- 
ses tore ot (toasts. by Forbes Leith, 3d ed. 1896), 


Samuel CowaiUs The Princess Margaret (1911), 
and Lucy Menzies’s St Marqaret (1925). 

Margaret (1353-1412), queen of Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Sweden, was the daughter of Waldeanar 
IV. of Denmark, and wife of Haco VIII. of Nor- 
way. On the death of her father without male 
heirs in 1875, the Danish nobles offered her the 
crown in trust for her infent son Olaf (who died 
1387). By Haco's death in 1880 Margaret became 
ruler of Norway ; and in 1888 the Swedish nobles, 
disgusted with their king, Albert of Mecklenburg, 
offered her his crown, whereupon she invaded 
Sweden, and took Albert prisoner. She got her 
graud-nephew Eric of Pomerania crowned king 
of the three Scandinavian kingdoms (1896), the 
power remaining in her own hands. In 1897 the 
Union of Calmar stipulated that the three king- 
doms should remain for ever under one king, each 
retaining its laws. See Life by M. Hill (1890). 

Margaret of Anjou (1429-82), daughter of 
Ren6 of Anjou, in 1445 was married to Henry 
VI (q v.) of England. Owing to his weak intel- 
lect she was the vntual sovereign ; and the war of 
1449, in which Normandy was lost, was laid by 
the English to her charge. In the Wars of the 
Roses, Margaret, after a brave struggle of nearly 
twenty years, was finally defeated at Tewkes- 
bury (1471). and lay in the Tower four years, till 
ransomed by Loms XI. She then retired to 
France, and died at the castle of Dampierre near 
Saumur. See Life by Mrs Hookliam (1872). 

Margaret of Austria (1480-1530), daughter of 
Maximilian I., married first the Infante Juan, 
then Philibert II. of Savoy, in whose memory she 
ejected the Church of Brou at Bourg. From 1507 
she proved a wise regent of the Netherlands. See 
works by C. Hare (1907), Tremayne (1908). 

Margaret of Navpire (1492 - 1549), in her 
youth known as Marguerite d’Angoul&ne, was 
the sister of Francis I. of France. In 1609 she 
was married to the Duke of Alen$on, who died m 
1525 ; and m 1527 to Henri d'Albret, titular king 
of Navarre, to whom she bore Jeanne d’Albret. 
mother of tlio great Henry IV. She encouraged 
agriculture, the arts, and learning, and sheltered 
leligious reformers like Marot. Her writings in- 
clude Letters (ed. by G6uin, 1843), poems en- 
titled Les Mai gverites de la MargueHte des Prin- 
cesses (1547 ; ed. by Frank, 1873), and especially 
the famous lleptamh'on (1558 ; ed. by Leroux de 
Lincy, 5 vols. 1855 ; trans., with critical essay by 
Saintsbury, 1894). Modelled on Boccaccio, the 
Heptamiron reflects the strange combination of 
religious fervour with refined voluptuousness so 
characteristic of the time ; Des P6riers or other 
wits may have amended it a little. In 1896 
were discovered in the Biblioth£que Natkmale at 
Pans two dramas, letters, dialogues, and Le Navire 
and Les Prisons , written in the last four years of 
her life, many of them in mental anguish (Let 
DemUres Poisiesde Marguerite de Navarre , ed. by 
A. Le franc, 1896). See The Pearl qf Prince* set, 
by H. Noel Williams (1916). 

Margaret of Parma (1522-86), natural daughter 
of Charles V., married in 1586 Alessandro de* 
Medici, and in 1588 Ottavio Farnese, Duke of 
Parma and Piacenza, to whom she bore Ales- 
sandro Farnese. From 1559 to 1567 she waa 
regent of the Netherlands, manly, masterful, 
able, a staunch Catholic. Her correspondence 
with Philip II. has been edited by Reiffenberg 
(1842) and Gachard (1867-81). 

Margaret of Sootl&nd (1424-44) poetess, 
eldest daughter of James I., in 1436 married at 
Tours the Dauphin Louia (Louis XL) who hated. 
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and neglected her. See Chartier; Jusseraiid’s 
English Essay* (1805), and a study by Barbc (1917). 

Margaret of Valois (1553-1615) daughter of 
Henry II. and Catharine de’ Medici, m 1572 be- 
came the first wife of Henry IV. (q.v.) of France 
—a childless marriage, dissolved in 1599. See 
her MSmoires (trans. by Violet Fane 1892) and 
Life by Saint-Poncy (1887). 

Margaret Tudor (1489-1541), eldest daughter 
of Henry VII., in 1503 married James IV. (q.v.) 
of Scotland, in 1514 Archibald Douglas, Earl of 
Angus, and, having divorced him, m 1527 Henry 
Stewart, Lord Methven. See vol. iv. of Mrs 
Green’s Princesses of England. 

Margaret, Lady. See Beaufort, M a no a ret. 

M&r'gary, Augustus Raymond (1846-75), boi n, 
the son of an English officer, at Belg&uni, Bom- 
bay, became a student- interpieter in China, 
crossed south-west China to meet a British 
mission from Burma, but on the way back was 
murdered by Chinese at Manwein. See his 
Jouimey (1876). 

Margueritte, Paul (1860-1918), and his brother 
Victor (b. 1866), born in Algeria, wrote in col- 
laboration or separately novels, histories, &c., 
many dealing with the Franco-German war period. 

Msrhelneke, Philipp Conrad (1780-1846), pro- 
fessor of Theology at Erlangen (1805), Heidelberg 
(1807), and Berlin (1811), represented orthodox 
Hegelianism. He wrote on dogmatics, Christian 
ethics, and the Reformation. [Mar-hi'n&-keh.] 

Maria Christina (1806-78), daughter of Francis 
I., king of the Two Sicilies, and fourth wife of 
Ferdinand VII. of Spain, was left by Ferdinand at 
ins death regent for their daughter Isabella II. 
A Carlist war broke out, but she seemed in- 
different to everything except Don Fernando 
Mufioz, with whom she* was united, in 1833, in a 
morganatic marriage. She bore him ten children. 
In 1836 she was forced to grant a constitution ; in 
1840 was driven to France, whence she returned 
in 1848. Her share in the schemes of Louis- 
Philippe as to the marriage of her daughters 
(Isabella and Maria Louisa, Duchess of Mont- 
pensier) in 1846, and her reactionary policy, 
made her hateful. In 1854 a revolution again 
drove her to France, where, except in 1864-68 
(when she was in Spain), she afterwards lived. 
Bee E. B. D’ Auvergne's A Queen at Bay (1910). 

Maria Louisa (1791-1847), daughter of Francis 
I. of Austria, was manned to Napoleon in 1810 
(after the divorce of Josephine), and in 1811 bore 
him a son, who was calied King of Rome. On 
Napoleon's abdication, she went with her son to 
Schdnbrunn. In 1822 she contracted a morgana- 
tic marriage with Count von Neipperg. See Mrs 
Cuthell's An Imperial Victim (1911); works by 
Imbert de 8aint-Amand (trans. 1886-91), Helfert 
(1878), F. Masson (1902), Gachot (1912), Billard 
(trans. 1910), M6neval (1911); her Correspondance 
(1887); and the Mimoires of Mine. Durand (1885). 

Maria Theresa, empress, daughter of the 
Emperor Charles VI., was born at Vienna, 18th 
May 1717. By the ‘Pragmatic Sanction,’ for 
whieh the principal European powers became 
sureties, her father appointed her heir to his 
hereditary thrones. In 1786 she married Francis 
of Lorraine, afterwards Grand-duke of Tuscany ; 
and at her father’s death in 1740 she became 
queen of Hungary and of Bohemia, and Arch- 
duchess of Austria. At her accession the 
monarchy was exhausted, the people discon- 
tented, and the army weak* whilst Prussia, 
Bavaria, Saxony, and Sardinia, abetted by France, 


put forward claims to her dominions. Frederick 
II. of Prussia claimed Silesia, and poured his 
armies into it ; Spam demanded the Austrian 
dominions in Italy ; and the Bavarians, assisted 
by the French, invaded Bohemia, the Elector of 
Bavaria being crowned emperor as Charles VII. 
(1742). The young queen was saved by the 
chivalrous fidelity of the Hungarians, supported 
by Britain. The war of the Austrian succession 
(1741-48) was terminated by the peace of Aix- 
la-Chapelle. The empress-queen lost Silesia to 
Prussia, Parma and Piacenza to Spain, and some 
Milanese districts to Sardinia, but her rights 
were admitted and her husband was recognised 
as emperor. Maria Theresa instituted financial 
reforms, fostered agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce, and nearly doubled the national 
revenues, while decreasing taxation. Marshal 
Dauu reorganised her armies ; Kaunitz (q.v.) 
took charge of foreign affairs. But the loss of 
Silesia rankled in her mind; and, with France 
as an ally, she renewed the contest with the 
Prussian king. But the issue of the Seven Years’ 
War (1756-631 was to confirm Frederick In the 
possession or Silesia. After the peace the em- 
press renewed her efforts to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the peasantry, mitigating the penal 
code, founding schools, and organising charitable 
societies; her son Joseph, after the death of 
her husband (1765), being associated with her in 
the government. She Joined with Russia and 
Prussia in the first partition of Poland (1772), 
securing Galicia and Lodomeria ; while from the 
Porte she obtained Bukowina (1777), and from 
Bavaria several districts. She died 29th Novem- 
ber 1780. A woman of majestic figure and an 
undaunted spirit, she combined feminine tact 
with masculine energy ; and not merely won the 
affection and even enthusiastic admiration of lier 
subjects, but raised Austria from a wretched 
condition to a position of assured power. Al- 
though a zealous Roman Catholic, she sought to 
correct some of the worst abuses in the church. 
Of her ton surviving children, the eldest son, 
Joseph 11., succeeded her ; Leopold, Grand-duke 
of Tuscany, succeeded him as Leopold II. ; Ferdi- 
nand became Duke of Modena; and Marie An- 
toinette was man led to Louis XVI. of France. 
See Lives by Arneth (Vienna, 10 vols. 1863-79), 
J. F. Blight (1910), Mary M. Moffat (1911); 
Frederick the Great and Maria Theresa , $y the 
Due de Broglie (trans. 1883); and other works 
cited under Frederick II. 

Mariana, Juan de (1586-1624), Spanish his- 
torian, born at Talavera, taught in Jesuit colleges 
in Rome, Sicily, and Paris. His last years of 
ill-h8alth he spent in literary labour at Toledo. 
His invaluable Ilistorice de Rebus Hispanice (1592) 
lie afterwards continued down to the accession or 
Charles V., in 1605 ; and Iris own Spanish trans- 
lation (1601-9) is a classic. His Tractatus VII . 
Theclogici et Historici (1609) roused the suspicion 
of the Inquisition. But his most celebrated work 
is the De Rege et Regis Institutions (1599k which 
answers affirmatively the question whether it be 
lawful to overthrow a tyrant, even if he is a lawful 
king. The tyrannicide doctrine brought much 
odium on the Jesuits, though propounded also by 
contemporary Protestants, and though condemned 
by Acquaviva, the general of the order. 

Mari&nus Sootus (c. 1028-88), Irish chronicler, 
was a Benedictine monk at Cologne 1052-68 ana 
then a recluse at FuldA and at Mainz. His 
Chronicon Universal from the creation to 1082, 
was printed in 1559, 1601, and UOfc but first cor 
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roctly by Waltz in Monumenta Gtrmanias .— Another 
Marianus Scotus, also Irish, came to Bamberg 
In 1067, became a Benedictine, was founder and 
abbot of the monastery of St Peter’s at Ratisbon, 
and died about 1088. He was a great caligraplust, 
copied the whole Bible repeatedly, and left com- 
mentaries on Paul’s Epistles and on the Psalms. 

Marie Amdlle, queen of Louis-Philippe (q.v.). 

Marie Antoinette, Josephs Jeanne, the in- 
flated queen of Prance, was bom 2d November 
1766, tne fourth daughter of Marla Theresa and 
the Emperor Francis I. ; and was married to the 
Dauphin, afterwards Louis XVI., on lGtli May 
1770. The beautiful but ill -educated young 
dauphiness soon found her position full or diffi- 
culties, and the stiff and stately etiquette of the 
old French court wearied her to death. A mere 
child in years, married to a dull and decorous 
husband, she found relief in capricious reckless- 
ness and disregard for conventions Her appear- 
ance at masked balls, her extravagance and 
undisguised love for the card-table, and her open 
flavour to handsome and profligate young men 
were misread into shameless immoralities. In 
May 1774 the death of Louis XV. made her 
actual queen of France, and she soon deepened 
the dislike of her subjects by her devotion to the 
interests of Austria, as well as by her opposition 
to all the measures devised by Turgot and Necker 
for relieving the financial distress of the country. 
The miseries of France became identified with 
the extravagant pleasures of the queen, and in the 
affair of the Diamond Necklace (1784-86) her guilt 
was taken for granted. Meantime the joyous 
frivolity of the girl had changed into the courage 
and obstinacy of the woman who made herself 
a centre of opposition to all new ideas, and 
prompted the poor vacillating king into a retro- 
grade policy to his own undoing. Sne was capable 
of strength rising to the heroic, and she possessed 
the power of inspiring enthusiasm. Amid the 
horrors of the march of women on Versailles 
(1789) she alone maintained her courage. But to 
the last she failed to understand the troublous 
times ; and the indecision of Louis and Ins dread 
of civil war hampered her plans. She had an 
instinctive abhorrence of the liberal nobles like 
Lafayette and Mirabeau, but was at length pre- 
vailed on to make terms with Mirabeau (July 
1790). But she was too self-willed and indepen- 
dent frankly to follow his advice, and his death 
in April 1791 removed the last hope of saving the 
monarchy. Less than three months later oc- 
curred the fatal flight to the frontier, intercepted 
at Varennes. Tho storming of the Tuileries and 
slaughter of the brave Swiss guards, the trial and 
execution of the king (21st January 1798), quickly 
followed, and erelong she herself was sent to the 
Conclergerle like a common criminal (2d August 
1798). After eight weeks more of insult and 
brutality, the ‘Widow Capet’ was herself 
arraigned before the Revolutionary Tribunal. 
She bore herself with dignity and resignation. 
Her answers were short with the f-implicity of 
truth. After two days and nights of questioning 
came the inevitable sentence, and on the same 
day, October 16, 1798, she died by the guillotine. 
See the Histories of the French Revolution by 
Thiers, Miguet, Michelet, Louis Blanc, Carlyle, 
Von Sybel, and H. Morse Stephens ; works on her 
life or letters by Madame Campan (1823), de 
Lescure (1868), d r Hunolsteln (1864), Feuillet de 
Conches (1866), C. D. Yonge (1876), and especially 
Arneth and Geffrey (1874) ; also studies by Nolhac 
(1890; Eng. 1898), Rocheterie (1890; Eng. 1893), 


Campardon (1863), Lord R. Gower (1885), Bishop 
(1898), Saint-Amand (1889; trails. 1891), Lady 
Younghusband (1912). [Ma-ree' OnP-twah-net'.] 
Marie de France, a poetess who lived in Eng- 
land under Henry III., and translated into French 
from an English version of a Latin translation of 
the Greek the Ysopet , a collection of 108 moralised 
fables, in octosyllabic couplets. But her greatest 
work was the twelve (or fourteen) poetic nar- 
rative Lais, in octosyllabic verse (best ed. by 
Warnke, 1885; paraphrased by O’Shaughnessy 
as Lays of France, 1872). 

Marie de’ Medioi (1678-1642), daughter of 
Francis I., Grand-duke of Tuscany, was married 
to Henry IV. of France in 1600, and gave birth 
to a son, afterwards Louis XIII , in 1601. She 
was an obstinate and passionate woman, greatly 
under the influence of favourites ; and the murder 
of her husband (1610) did not greatly grieve her. 
She proved as worthless a regent (1610-17) as she 
had Deen a wife ; and when (1617) young Louis 
XIII. assumed royal power the queen-motner was 
confined to her own house. She made her sub- 
mission to her son in 1619. Failing to win over 
Richelieu, she tried to undermine nis influence 
with the king, failed, was imprisoned, but escaped 
to Brussels in 1631. Her last years were spent in 
utter destitution, and she is said to have died in 
a hayloft at Cologne. See Life by Miss Pardoe 
(1862; new ed. 1902) [Ma-reel day Meh'-dl-chee.] 
Marietta Pasha, Auguste Edouard (1821-81), 
Egyptian explorer, was born at Boulogne, became 
French master at Stratford-on-Avon in 1839, and 
in 1840 a pattern -designer at Coventry, but after 
taking his degree at Donay (1841) was appointed 
professor at his own college of Boulogne. In 
1849 he entered the Egyptian department of the 
Louvre, and in 1850 was despatched to Egypt, 
where he brought to light a host of important 
monuments and mar Iptions in Memphis, Sak- 
kara, and Gizeh. In 1858 he was appointed 
Keeper of Monuments to the Egyptian govern- 
ment, and excavated the Sphinx, tne temples of 
Dendera and Edfu, and made discoveries at 
Meydfim, Medinet Habu, Deyr-el-Baliri. Karnak, 
Abydos, and Tams. He wrote S&rapeum de Mem- 
phis (1856-57), Aper$u de VHistoire afigypte (1864), 
and works on the temples at Denderah, Karnak, 
&c. His Itiniraxre d t la Haute tgypte was trans- 
lated by his brother ( Monuments of Upper Egypt , 
1877). He was made a pasha in l8?9~ See' his 
CEuvrts Diverses (1904) with Life by Maspero. 

Marini, Giambattista (1569-1625), an Italian 
poet who was born and died at Naples, was ducal 
secretary at Turin, and wrote his Dest work, the 
Adone (1622) at the court of France. His florid 
hyperbole and overstrained imagery were copied 
by the Marimst school. [Mar-ednee.] 

Marinetti, Filippo Tommaso, Italian poet, born 
at Alexandria in 1881, championed Futurism. 

Mario, Guiseppe (1810-8SX tenor, by birth Don 
Giovanni de Oaudia and son of a general, was 
born at Cagliari. A youthful escapade made him 
withdraw from the army. At Paris he quickly 
won his way into the most exclusive circles ; but 
having contracted debts, he became first tenor 
of the Opera, changing his name to Mario. He 
achieved a long series of operatic triumphs in 
Paris, London, St Petersburg, and America. His 
wife was the femous singer Giulia Grlsi. After 
his retirement he lost his fortune through 
disastrous speculations. See Pearse and Hirers 
Romanes of a Great Singer (1910). [ Af aYree-o.] 
Marl otto, Edme, physicist, born in Burgundy 
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aarly in the 17th century, was prior of St Martin. 
sous-Beaune, and died at Pans, 12th May 1684. 

One of the earliest members of the Academy of 
Sciences, he wrote on percussion, air and its 
pressure, the movements of fluid bodies and of 
pendulums, colours, &c. What is on the Con* 
tinent called Mariotte’s Law is rather Boyle’s 
Law (as to pressure and volume of gases). 

Marls, Jakob (1837-99), Dutch painter of 
landscape aud genre, was born at the Hague, 
and studied there, at Antwerp, and 1866-fl in 
Paris, coming under the influence of Diaz, Corot, 
and Millet,— Two brothers, Matthijs (1839-1917) 
and Willem (1848-1910), were also famous as 
painters. See The Brotheis Maris (‘Studio,’ 1907). 

Marlsohal. See Keith. 

Marius, Caius, born at Cereatae, near 
Arpmurn, 157 bc., served with distinction at 
Numantia (184) under the younger Soipio Afri- 
canus, and in 119 was tribune of the plebs. 

In 114 he went to Spain as propraetor. He now 
married Julia, the aunt of Caesar. He served in 
Africa during the war against Jugurtha, and, 
elected consul in 107, closed the Jugurtliine war 
in 106. Meanwhile an immense horde of Cnnbri 
and Teutons had burst into Gaul, and repeatedly 
defeated the Roman forces. Marius, consul for 
the second, third, fourth, and fifth times (104- 
101), annihilated them after two years’ fighting m 
a terrible two days’ battle near Aix, in Provence, 
where 100,000 Teutons were slain ; and turning 
to the Cnnbri in north Italy, crushed them also 
near Vercellae (101). Marius was declared the 
saviour of the state, the third founder of Rome, 
and was made consul for the sixth time in 100. 
When Sulla as consul was entrusted with the 
conduct of the Mithridatic war, Marius, insanely 
jealous of his patrician rival, attempted to de- 
prive him of the command, and a civil war began 
(88). Marius was soon forced to flee, and after 
frightful hardships and hairbreadth escapes made 
his way to Africa. Here lie remained until a 
rising of his friends took place under Cmna. He 
then hurried back to Italy, and, with Cinna, 
marched against Rome, which had to yield. 
Marius was delirious in his revenge upon the 
aristocracy; 4000 slaves earned on the work of 
murder for five days and nights. Marius and 
Cinna were elected consuls for the year 86, but 
Marius died a fortnight afterwards. 

Marivaux, Pierre Carlet de Chamblain de 
(1688-1768). born at Paris of a good Norman 
family, published L'Homkre Travesti , a burlesque 
of the lltad, in 1716, and brought out his best 
comedy, Le Jeu de V Amour it du Hazard ki 1730. 

His famous romance, Af arianne (11 parts, 1781-41). 
he never concluded ; it is marked by an affected 
' precious ’ style—* Marivaudage.’ His numerous 
comedies are the work of a clever analyst rather 
than a dramatist. His other romances, Phara- 
mond and Le Paysan parvenu , are greatly inferior 
to Marianne. See works by Fleury (1881), Larrou- 
met (1894), and Descliamps (1897). [Ma-ree-vo'.} 

Mark, more fully, * John, whose surname was 
Mark ’ (Acts, xii. 12, 25), is named by the oldest 
tradition as the author of the second canonical 
gospel. Mark accompanied Paul and Barnabas 
on their first missionary journey, but quitted 
them at Perga, was later reconciled with Paul, 
and, according to tradition, was the ‘ disciple and 
interpreter * of Peter in Rome. He is also said 
to have gone to Alexandria as preacher. In 
medieval art Mark is symbolised by the lion. 

Mark Antony. See Antoni us. 


MARLBOROUGH 

Markham, Mrs. See Penrose. 

Markham, Sir Clements Robert, F.R.8., son 
of a canon of Windsor, was born 1880 at Stilling* 
fleet near York, educated at Westminster, was 
in the navy 1844-51, and in 1855 became a clerk 
in the Board of Control. In 1868 he was elected 
secretary to the Royal Geographical Society, and 
in 1867-77 was In the India Office. He served 
in the Franklin search. He explored (1862-54) 
Peru, introduced (1860) cinchona culture from 
South America into India, and was geographer 
(1867-68) to the Abyssinian expedition. Besides 
works on Peru, Tibet, Persia, the Abyssinian 
war, Polar exploration ( The Lands gf Silence, 1921), 
be wrote Lives of Fairfax, the fighting Veres, 
Davis the navigator, Columbus (1892), Ac. He 
edited the Geographical Magazine 1872-78. K.C.B. 
(1806), lie died Jan. 80, 1916.— His brother and 
biographer (1917), Sir Albert Hastings Mark- 
ham (1841-1918), Arctic voyager and writer on 
Polar research, Ac. , rose to be rear-admiral in 1 891 . 

Marks, Henry Stacy, painter of medieval and 
animal subjects, born iu London, 18th Sept. 1829. 
entered the Roval Academy schools in 1861, ana 
was elected A.R.A. in 1871, R.A. in 1879. He 
retired ui 1896, and died 9th Jan. 1897. 

Marlborough, John Churchill, Duke of, was 
born 24th June 1650, at the manor-house of Ashe 
in Devon, the son of an impoverished royalist. 
First a page to the Duke of York, he next 
secured an ensigney in the Guards, and in 1667 
was sent to Tangiers— perhaps on account of the 
king’s jealousy of his favour with the Duchess of 
Cleveland, who presented him with £5000. Re- 
called to England, he was promoted to a cap- 
taincy, and was with Turenne at the reduction 
of the Dutch fortresses. Here his courage and 
ability— backed by the influence of his sister, 
Arabella, mistress of the Duke of York— gained 
him a colonelcy. His prosperity was frirther 
advanced by his clandestine marriage in 1675 
with the imperious and beautiful Sarah Jennings. 
In 1682 he was created Baron Churchill of Eye- 
mouth in Scotland, in 1685 Baron Churchill in 
the English peerage. He helped to quell Mon- 
mouth’s rebellion ; but on the landing of the 
Prince of Orange he stole away to the in- 
vader, who showed his gratitude by creating him 
Earl of Marlborough. Notwithstanding his con- 
spicuous service in Ireland, and in command of 
the troops employed against the French in the 
Netherlands in 1089-91, he fell into disfavour in 
1092, and was dismissed from all his offices, being 
even imprisoned for ten days in the Tower on a 
false charge of plotting. On the death of Mary 
he was restored to the king’s favour. Queen 
Anne gave him the command of the British army 
in the Netherlands in the war of the Spanish 
succession, and he was made a knight of the 
Garter, Commander-in-chief, and Master General 
of the Ordnance, while his lady (the queen’s 
bosom friend) was appointed Groom of the Stole, 
Mistress of the Robes, and Keeper of the Privy 
Purse. Marlborough was regent in all but name. 
His wife governed the queen, and he himself 
directed Godolphin. As commander-in-chief of 
the combined English and Dutch forces, with a 
pay of £10,000, he made the campaign one long 
series of triumphs for the allies. In 1702, for 
driving the French out of Spanish Guelders, the 
reward was a dukedom and £5000 per annum 
* from the post-office.’ In 1704, supporting the 
emperor, and joining Prince Eugene of Savoy, 
he in July stormed the French and Bavarian 
lines at Donauwbrth, and on 18th August gained 
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the bloody victory of Blenheim, which stamped 
him the first general in Europe. Parliament gave 
lain the estate of Woodstock, the queen caused 
Blenheim Park to be built for him, and the 
Bmperor created him a prince of the Holy 
Roman Empire. On 23d May 1706 he broke 
the power of Louis XIV. at Ramillies ; and in 
1708 VendOme's attempt to recover Flanders led 
to the defeat of Oudenarde (July 111 and the 
surrender of Lille and Ghent. Marlborough's 
fourth great victory at Malplaquet (11th Sept. 
1700) did not bring about peace ; and m 1711 he 
was afield again, taking town after town from 
the French, till the treaty of Utrecht gave thnty 
years of peace to Europe. Meanwhile the queen, 
tired of the tyranny exercised by the Duchess of 
Marlborough, dismissed Godolphin and Sunder- 
land, and called to power Harley and the Tm ies 
Thereupon a charge was preferred against Marl- 
borough of having embezzled public money, and 
he was deprived of his offices till the accession 
of George I., when, in a day, he was restored 
to his honours. A stroke of apoplexy on 28th 
May 1716 impaired his speech, but did not pre- 
clude his attendance in parliament till within six 
months of his death— on 16th June 1722. His 
fUneral obsequies in Westminster Abbey were 
celebrated with great magnificence. Charges 
of avarice and peculation have been brought 
against Marlborough, and it is certain that 
he thought more of his own interest than 
of the cause in which he was engaged. But 
he was generous in action, gentle in temper, a 
devoted husband, and a man of strong re- 
ligious feelings — His wife, Sarah Jennings, - 
born at Holywell near St Albans, 29th May 1660, 
when in the service of the Duchess of York 
became the chosen friend of her step-daughter 
the Princess Anne. On Anne’s accession the 
duchess’s influence was almost boundless ; the 
Whig ministry relied upon her support, and she 
disposed of places and offices at her pleasure. 
Her rule at last became unbearable, and she was 
superseded (1711) by lier own cousin, Mrs Masbam. 
She long survived her husband, living in complete 
retirement. Site died on 29tli October 1744, 
leaving a fortune of three millions (See Life by 
Dobree, 1927.) As the only son of the Duke and 
Duchess of Marlborough died in 1703 aged 17, the 
title passed to the eldest son of their second 
daughter. See the Memoirs by Coxe (1819), Lives 
by Salntsbury(1885), Lord Wolseley(2 vols. 1894), 
8. J. Reid (1914), E. Thomas (1916). 

Marlltt, E., the pseudonym of the German 
novelist Euqenie John (1825-87), who was born 
and died at Amstad^j in Thuringia, and who was 
compelled to leave the operatic stage at Vienna 
by an ear-ailment. From 1863 on she wrote a 
long sefies of romances and novels. 

Marlowe, Christopher, the greatest of Shake- 
speare’s predecessors, was born, a shoemaker’s 
son, at Canterbury, and baptised 26th February 
1564. From the King’s School there he was sent 
to Benet (now Corpus) College, Cambridge ; how 
he employed himself after taking his B.A. in 1583 
is not known. His Tamburlaine the Great , in two 
parts, was first printed in 1590. and probably 
produced in 1587. In spite of -its bombast and 
violence It is infinitely superior to any tragedy 
that had yet appeared on the English stage. 
Earlier dramatists had employed blank verse, but 
it had been stiff aud ungainly, and Marlowe was 
the first to discover its strength and variety. 
The Tragical History of Dr Faustus was probably 
produced soon after Tamburlaine; the earliest 


edition is dated, 1604. Faustus is rather a series 
of detached scenes than a finished drama ; some 
of these scenes are evidently not by Marlowe ; but 
the nobler scenes are marvellously impressive. 
The Jew of Malta , produced after 1588, aud first 
published in 1638, is a very unequal play. The first 
two acts are conducted with masterly skill and 
vigour; but the last three are absurdly ex- 
travagant, degenerating into vulgar caricature 
Edward II. t produced about 1590, is the maturest 
of Marlowe’s plays. It has not the magnificent 
poetry that we find in Faustus and in the first 
two acts of The Jew of Malta , but it is planned 
and executed with more firmness and solidity. 
The various characters are skilfully discrimi- 
nated, and the action is never allowed to flag. 
Many critics have preferred it to Shakespeare’s 
Jhchard II.; it is certainly no whit inferior. The 
Massacre at Pans , the weakest of Marlowe’s 
plays, has descended in a mutilated state. It 
was written after the assassination of Henry III. 
of France (2d August 1589), and was probably 
one of tlie latest plays. The Tiagedy of Dido 
(1594), left probably in a fragmentary state by 
Marlowe ana finished by Nash, is of slight value. 
Marlowe had doubtless a hand in the three parts 
of Hmry VI., and probably in Titus Andronicus. 
A wild, shapeless tragedy, Lust’s Dominion (1657), 
may have been adapted from one of Marlowe’s 
lost plays. The unfinished poem, Hero and 
Leander , composed m heroic couplets of con- 
summate beauty, was first published m 1598 ; a 
second edition, with Chapman’s continuation, fol- 
lowed the same year. Shakespeare quoted m 
As You Like It the line, ‘Who ever loved that 
loved not at first sight?’ and feelingly apostro- 
phised the poet as * Dead Shepherd.' Marlowe’s 
translations of Ovid’s Amores and of the first 
book of Lucan’s Php salia add nothing to his 
fame. The pastoral uitty, ‘ Come, live with me 
and be my love,’ to which Sir Walter Raleigh 
wrote an Answer, was imitated, but not equalled, 
by Herrick, Donne, and others. It was first 
printed in The Passionate Pilgrim (1599), without 
the fourth and sixth stanzas, with the author’s 
name, ‘C. Marlowe,' subscribed. Another an- 
thology, Allot’s England's Parnassus (1600), 
preserves a fragment by Marlowe, beginning ‘ I 
walked along a stream for pureness rare.’ Mar- 
lowe led an irregular life, and in May 1598. at 
the age of twenty-nine, he was fatally stabbed 
at Deptford (over a tavern reckoning) by one 
Ingram Fnzer, 1 Gentleman.’ In tragedy he pre- 
pared the way for Shakespeare, on whose early 
work Ins influence is firmly stamped. See the 
editions by Dyce (1850 amt 1858), Cunningham 
(1872), Bullen (18S8), and Tucker-Brooke (1910). 
The best plays are m the ‘ Mennaid ’ series (ed. 
Havelock Ellis, 1887), Dr Faustus was elaborately 
edited by Ward, Tamburlaine by Wagner (1885), 
Edivard II. by W. D. Briggs (1914). See mono- 
graphs by J. H. Ingram (1904), Hotsou (1925). 

Marmion, Shackerlky (1608-89), minor drama- 
tist, born at Aynho, Northants, squandered 
a fortune, and fought in the Low Countries. 
He left behind an epic, Cupid and Psyche , and 
three comedies, Holland’s Leaguer , A Fine Com* 

nion, and The Antiquary. The Marmions of 

rivelsby, long the hereditary champions at 
English coronations, came in with the Conqueror, 
but became extinct under Edward I. 

Marmont, Auguste Fr£d£ric Lours Vibssr 
de, Marshal of France, was born 20th July 1774 
at Ch&tillon-sur-Seine, went with Napoleon to 
Italy, and fought at Lodi, lu Egypt, and at 
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Marengo. He was sent to Dalmatia in 1805, 
defeated the Russians there, and was made Duke 
of Ragusa. In 1809 he was entrusted at Wagram 
with the pursuit of the enemy, won the battle of 
Znaim, and earned a marshal’s baton. He was 
next governor of the Illyrian provinces, aud m 
1811 succeeded Massena in Portugal. A severe 
wound at Salamanca compelled him to retire to 
France. In 1818 he fought at Ltitzen, Bautzen, 
and Dresden, and maintained the contest in 
France in 1814 till further resistance was hope- 
less, when he concluded a truce with the 'Rus- 
sians, which compelled Napoleon to abdicate, 
and earned Marmont from tne Bonapartists the 
title of the traitor. The Bourbons loaded him 
with honours. At the Revolution of 1880 he en- 
deavoured to reduce Paris to submission, and 
finally retreating with a few faithful battalions, 
conducted Charles X. across the frontier. Thence- 
forward he resided chiefly in Vienna or in Venice, 
and there he died, 2d March 1852. See his Esprit 
des Institutions MUitaires (1845) and his Mimoires 
(9 vols. 1866-57). [Mar-mon?.] 

Marmontel, Jban Franqois (1723-99), author, 
was born at Bort in the Limousin, and studied in 
a Jesuit college. Settling in Paris in 1745 by 
advice of Voltaire, he wrote successful tragedies 
_ and operas, and in 1753 got a secretaryship at 
~ Versailles through Madame de Pompadour. In the 
official journal, Le Mercure , now under his charge, 
he began his oft-translated Contes Moraux (1761). 
Sleeted to the Academy in 1763, he became its 
secretary in 1783, as well as Historiographer of 
France. His most celebrated work was BHisaire, 
a dull and wordy political romance, containing 
a chapter on toleration which excited furious 
hostility. His uncritical Etements de Littbature 
(1787) consist of his contributions to the Encyclo - 
joidie. See his Mbmoires (1805), and Prof. Saints- 
bury’s edition of the Moral Tales (1895). 

Marmora, La. See La Marmora. 

Maraix, Philip van (1538-98), Lord of St Alde- 
gonde, bom at Brussels, studied under Calvin and 
Beza at Geneva, and at home was active in the 
Reformation, and in 1566 in the revolt against 
Spain. An intimate friend of William of Orange, 
he represented him at the first meeting of the 
Estates of the United Provinces, held at Dort m 
1572, and was sent on special missions to the 
courts of France and England As burgomaster of 
Antwerp, he defended the city thirteen months 
against the Spaniards ; but having then capitu- 
lated, he incurred so much ill-will that he retired 
from public life. From his pen came the patriotic 
Wilhelmus song ; the prose satire, The Roman Bee - 
hive 11569) ; a metrical translation of the Psalms 
(1580) ; and part of a prose translation of the 
Bible. See Lives in Dutch by Broes (1840) and 
Fred6ricq (1882), and in French by Juste (1858). 

Maro See Virgil. 

Marochetti, Carlo, Baron, sculptor, bom at 
Turin in 1805, and trained at Paris and in Rome, 
settled at Paris, and at the revolution of 1848 
came to London, where he produced many fine 
statues (Queen Victoria, Coeur-de-Lion, Ac.). He 
died at Passy, 29th Dec. 1867. [Ma-roMtee.] 

M&rot Clement, poet, born at Cahors about 
1496, entered the service of the Princess Mar- 
garet, afterwards Queen of Navarre. He was 
wounded at the battle of Pavia in 1525, and soon 
after Imprisoned on a charge of heresy, but liber- 
ated next spring. He made many enemies by 
his witty satires, and in 1685 , fled first to the 
court of the Queen of Navanre, and later to that 


of the Duchess of Ferrara. He returned to Paris 
in 1536, and in 1588 began to translate the 
Psalms, which, in their French dress and sung 
to secular airs, helped to make the new views 
fashionable ; but tne part published in 1541 
having been condemned by the Sorbonne, he 
had again to* flee in 1548. He made his way 
to Geneva, but, finding Calvin’s company uncon- 
genial, went on to Turin, where he aied in 1644. 
His poems consist of elegies, epistles, rondeaus, 
ballads, sonnets, madrigals, epigrams, nonsense 
verses, and longer pieces ; his special gift lay In 
badinage and graceful satire. Probably, like 
many of his friends, he had no very definite 
theological beliefs. See (Euvres Computes (4 vols. 
1873-75), and Guiffrey’s edition (1876-90); (Euvres 
Choisies (1826); Life Dy Vitet (1868); and Douen’s 
Clbnent Marot et le Psautier Huguenot (1879). 

Marozia, a Roman lady of noble birth, but of 
infamous reputation, was thrice married, the 
mistress of Pope Sergius III., and mother and 
grandmother of three popes (John XI., John 
XII., and Leo VII.). She nad influence enough 
to secure the deposition of Pope John X., her 
mother’s lover, and the election of her own son, 
John XI. She died in prison at Rome in 988. 


Marriott, Charles (1811-58), Tractarian, born 
at Church Lawford, Rugby, became a fellow of 
Oriel (1883). See Burgon’s Twelve Good Men (1888). 

Marryat, Frederick, born in Westminster, 
10th July 1792, the son of an M.P., m 1806 
sailed as midshipman under Lord Cochrane, 
and spent some years of dangerous service 
off the French and Spanish coasts and in the 
Mediterranean. After visiting West Indian 
waters, he cruised as lieutenant (1812-15) on the 
north coast of South America, and was twice 
invalided home. Now a commander, he had 
command of a sloop cruising off St Helena to 
guard against the escape of Napoleon (1820-21) ; 
he also did good work in suppressing the Channel 
smugglers, and some hard fighting in Burmese 
rivers. On his return to England (1826) he was 
made C.B., and was given the command of the 
Ariadne (1828). He resigned in 1830, and thence- 
forth led the life of a man of letters. Frank 
Mildmay . his first novel, appeared in 1829, and 
the King 8 Own in 1830. In 1832-85 he was editor 
of the Metropolitan Magazine , to which he con- 
tributed Newton Forster (1882), Peter Simple 
(1833), Jacob Faithful, Japhet in Search of a 
Father , and Mr Midshipman Easy (1834). Snarley - 
yow and The Pasha of Many Tales came out in 
1836, and in 1887 Marryat set out for a tour 
through the United States, where he wrote The 
Phantom Ship (1839) and a drama, The Ocean 
Waif. He received £1200 for Mr Midshipman 
Easy and £1600 for his Diaiy in America (1839), 
but was extravagant and unlucky In his specula- 
tions, and at last was deeply embarrassed. Poor 
Jack, Masterman Ready, The Poacher, and Peroival 
Keene appeared before he settled (1848) on his 
small farm of Langham, Norfolk, wnere he spent 
his days in farming and in writing stories for 
children, including Settlers in Canada, The Mission, 
The Privateer's Man, and the Children of the New 
Forest (Valerie was only partly Marryat’s ; and 
Rattlin the Reefer was written by E. Howard). 
He died at Latogham, 9th August 1848. For 
improvements in signalling, Ac., he had been 
made F.R.S. (1819) and a member of the Legion 
of Honour (1888). As a writer of sea-stories 
Marryat has no superior; his sea-fights, his 
chases and cutting-out expeditions, are told with 
irresistible gusto. See the Lift and Utters by 
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hj® daughter (1872) and Life by Hann&y (1889).— 
That daughter, Florence (1838-99), successively 
Church and Mrs Lean, was born at 
■Brighton, and from 1885 published about eighty 
novels, besides a drama and many articles in 
periodicals. She edited Ixmdon Society (1872-76). 

Mara, Anne Fran^oise Boutet-Monvel (1779- 
1847), from 1799 a favourite at the Th6fitre 
Frangais, was the illegitimate daughter of an 
actor Monvel and an actress Mars, and left 
MSmoires (1849) and Confidences (1855). 

Marsohner, Heinrich (1795-1801), operatic 
composer, born at Zittau, died at Hanover. 

Marsh, George Perrins, diplomatist and 
philologist, was born in 1801 at Woodstock, 
Vermont ; studied law ; was elected to congress 
in 1842; and was U.S. minister to Turkey 
(1849-58) and Italy (1861-82). He was made 
LL.D. of Harvard in 1859. He died at Vallom- 
brosa in Italy, July 23, 1882. He wrote Lectures 
on the English Language ( 1861), Origin and History 
of English (1802), Man and Nature (1864 : largely 
recast, 1874), Ac. See Life by his widow (1888). 


Marsh, Mrs, nie Anne Caldwell (1791-1874), 
born at Linley Wood, Staffordshire, married in 
1817 the junior partner of the lorger Fauntleroy ; 
and in 1834-57 produced a score of novels — the 
best Two Old Men’s Tales, Emilia W yndham (1846 ; 
new ed. 1888), and Norman’s Bridge. In 1858 she 
succeeded a brother in the Linley Wood property, 
and resumed the name Caldwell. 


Marsh, Othniel Charles, LL.D Ph.D., palae- 
ontologist, bom at Lockport, N.Y., 29th Oct. 
1881, studied at Yale, at New Haven, and in Ger- 
many, and became first professor of Palaeontology 
at Yale 1866. He discovered (mainly in the Rocky 
Mountains) over a thousand new species of ex- 
tinct American vertebrates, and described them 
in monographs (published by government) on 
Odontomithes (1880), Dinocerata (1884), Sauropoda 
(1888), Ac. He died 18th March 1899. 

Marshall, Alfred (1842-1924), economist, born 
in London, and educated at Merchant Taylors’ 
and St John’s, Cambridge, became a fellow (1865), 
principal of University College, Bristol (1877), 
lecturer on political economy at Balliol (1883), 
and professor of Political Economy at Cambridge 
(188^-1 908) in succession to Fawcett Of his works, 
his Principles o/Economics(1890)ia the best known. 


Marshall, John (1755-1835), bom in Fauquier 
county, Virginia, was studying law when the 
Revolution began. He served os an officer 1775- 
79, in 1781 settled down to his profession, and 
soon rose to be head of the Virginia bar. In 1788 
he was elected to the state convention, winch 
adopted the new Utflted States constitution. In 
1797 he and his fellow - envoys to France indig- 
nantly declined Talleyrand’s overtures for a loan. 
In 1799 he was elected to congress ; in 1800-1 he 
was Secretary of State ; and from 1801 he was 
Chief-justice of the United States. His decisions 
are a standard authority on constitutional law ; 
a selection was published at Boston m 1889. He 
wrote a Life of Washington (1807 ; new ed. 1882). 
See monograph by Magruder (1885). 

Marshall, William Calder (1818-94), sculp- 
tor, was bom in Edinburgh, and trained under 
Chantrey. He became A.R.S.A. in 1842, A.R.A. 
in 1844, and R.A. in 1852. 

yAwhmiia , Joshua, D.D. (1768-1887), orien- 
talist, bom at Weetbury Leigh, Wilts, had been a 
bookseller's apprentice, a weaver, and a school- 
master, when in 1799 he went as a Baptist mis- 
sionary to Serampur, where he died.— His son. 


John Clark Marshman (1794-1877), made much 
by publishing, tfnd spent much on native educa- 
tion, returning to England in 1852. He wrote 
History of India (1842 ; 5th ed. 1860), Life and 
Times of the Serampore Missionaries (1859), Ac. 

Marston, John • Westland, LL.D., dramatic 
poet, born at Boston, 80th January 1820, gave 
up law for literature ; and in 1842 his Patrician's 
Daughter was brought out at Drury Lane by 
Macready. It was the most successful of more 
than a dozen plays (Strathmore, Philip of France, 
Ac., collected, with his poems, in 1876), all 
Sheridan- Knowlesian, and all forgotten. He wrote 
a novel (1860), a good book on Our Recent Actors 
(1888), and a mass of poetic criticism ; and died 
in London, 5th January 1890. — His son, Philip 
Bourke Marston, the blind poet, was born in 
London, 13th August 1850, and died there on 14th 
February 1887. His life was a series of losses— of 
eyesight at three, and afterwards of his sisters, 
his promised bride, and his two dear friends, 
Oliver Madox Brown and Rossetti. His memory 
will survive through his friendships with Ros- 
setti, Watts-Dunton, and Swinburne rather than 
through his sonnets and lyrics— exquisite some of 
them, but too sad for a world that sees. Song- 
tide, All in All, and Wind Voices were the three 
volumes of poetry he published between 1870 and 
1883 ; to a posthumous collection of his stories 
(1887) is prefixed a memoir by Mr W. Sharp. 

Marston, John, dramatist and satirist, a son of 
John Marston or Gayton in Salop, by his wife, 
daughter of an Italian surgeon, was bom about 
1575, probably at Coventry, and studied at 
Brasenose, Oxford. Except The Insatiate Coun- 
tess (which is of doubtful authorship), all his 
plays were published between 1602 and 1607. 
He then gave up play-writing, and in 1616 was 
presented to the livp of Christ Church, Hamp- 
shire, which he resigned in 1631. He died 25th 
June 1634 in London. His first work was The 
Metamorphosis of Pygmalion's Image : and Certain 
Sa tiies (1598). The licentious poem was con- 
demned by Archbishop Whitgift. Another senes 
of uncouth and obscure satires, The Scourge 
of Vxllany , appeared in the same year. Two 
gloomy and ill-constructed tragedies, Antonio and 
Mellida and Antonio's Revenge , were published in 
1002; they contain passages of striking power, 
and a deal of intolerable fustian. The Malcontent 
(1604), more skilfully constructed, was dedicated 
to Ben Jonson, between whom ana Marston there 
were many quarrels and reconciliations. The 
Dutch Courtezan (1605) is flill of life and spirit ; 
Eastward Ho (1605), written m conjunction with 
Chapman and Jonson, is far more genial than 
any comedy which Marston wrote single-handed. 
For some reflections on the Scots the authors 
were committed to prison. Parasitaster, or the 
Fawn (1606X in spite of occasional tediousness, 
is an attractive comedy; but Sophonisba (1606) 
appals us with its horrors. What You WiU (1607) 
has many flings at Ben Jonson. The rich and 
graceful poetry scattered through The Insatiate 
Countess (1618) is unlike anything that we find in 
Marston’s undoubted works. Probably Marston 
left the play unfinished when he took orders, and 
William B&rksteed took it in hand. An indif- 
ferent anonymous comedy, Jack Drum’s Entertain- 
ment (1600), may be assigned to Marston ; and he 
appears to have had some share in another poor 
play, Histriomastix. See the editions by Halli- 
well-Phillipps (1856) and A. H. Bullen (18B7X 
Martel, Charles. See Charles Martel. 
Martel de JaavUle, Commas d*. See Gyfw 
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Marten, Harry (1002-80), regicide, elder son 
of the civilian, Sir Henry Marten (c. 1562-1041), 
was born and educated at Oxford. He was a 
prominent member of the Long Parliament, but 
vra 8 expelled from it 1643-40 as an extremist, and 
fought meantime in the great'Rebellion. He sat 
on Charles I.’b trial, led an immoral life and fell 
into debt, had his life spared at the Restoration, 
but died still a prisoner at Chepstow. See 
Forster's Lives of British Statesmen (vol. iv. 1837). 

Martensen, Hans Lassen (1308-84), metro- 
politan of Denmark, became professor of Philos- 
ophy at Copenhagen, and m 1845 court -preacher 
also. In 1840 he published a monograph on 
Meistsr Eckhart } ana in 1840 the conservative 
Lutheran Christian Dogmatics (trans. 1860). This 
gained him in 1854 the primacy, but provoked 
a powerful attack by Kierkegaard. His Christian 
JBf / a ica <1871-78 ; trails. 1873-92) made Ins influence 
more dominant than ever. See Ins Autobiography 
(1883 ; Ger. trans. 2d ed. 1891) 

MartlaL Marcus Valerius Martialis, Latin poet 
and epigrammatist, was born 1st March 38 or 41 
a.d., in Celtiberian Spain, at Bilbilis, a steel 
factory and centre of Roman culture. At Rome 
(64 a.d.) he became a client of the influential 
Spanish house of the Senecas, through which he 
found a patron in L. Calpurnius Piso. The tragic 
failure of the Pisoniau plot lost Martial his 
warmest friends — Lucan and Seneca. He coin ted 
imperial and senatorial patronage by his vers 
de circonstance. When (80 a.d.) Titus dedicated 
the Colosseum, Maitial’s epigrams brought him 
equestrian rank ; his flattery ot Domitian was 
gross and venal. By degrees the capital became 
irksome to linn ; he suffered from pecuniary 
embarrassment; advancing years bereft him of 
Domitian and liis friends of the palace. In a fit of 
home-sickness he borrowed from his admirer, the 
younger Pliny, the means of returning to Bilbilis. 
Here again his good genius found him patrons— 
among them Marcella, who presented him with 
an estate, on which lie led an idyllic life, though 
even here we find him fretting for the joys of life 
in Rome. He died, at latest, in 104. Much of his 
best work, unfortunately, is his least pure. If, 
however, we excise 150 epigrams from the 1172 
of the first twelve books, his writings are free 
from licentiousness. His geuius and skill in verse 
It were hard to over-estimate. See the editions of 
Martial by Friedlknder (1886), Lindsay (1902). 

Martin, the name of five popes.— Martin I., 
a Tuscan, became pope in 049, held the first 
L&teran Council (against the Monothelites), and 
was banished by Constans II. iu 653 to the 
Crimea, where he died in 055 —Martin II. was 
pope 883-884.— Martin III. iu 942-040.— Martin 
IV. (c. 1210-85), a native of Brie in Touraine, 
elected pope in 1281, was a mere tool of Charles 
of Anjou.— Martin V., the pontiff in whose elec- 
tion the Western Schism was finally extinguished, 
was a Colonna, and was elected in 1417 during 
the Council of Constance, over whose remaining 
sessions he presided. He died suddenly in 1481, 
just after the opening of the Council of Basel. 

Martin, St (c. 810-4OO), Bishop of Tours, was 
boro, it military tribune's son, at Sabaria in 
Pannonla* was educated at Pavia, and served in 
the army under Constantine and Julian. He 
became a disciple of Hilary of Poitiers, and, 
returning to Fannonia, *as so persecuted by the 
Arian party that he removed first to Italy, 
then to Gaul, where about 860 he founded a 
monastery near Poitiers ; but In 375 he was drawn 
by force from his retreat, and made Bishop of 


Tours. The fame of his sanctity and his repute 
as a worker of miracles attracted crowds of visi- 
tants ; and to avoid distraction he established the 
monastery of Marmoutier near Tours, in which 
lie himself resided. His Life by his contempo- 
rary, Sulpicius Severus, teems with miraculous 
legends. See Cazenove’s St Hilary and St Martin 
(1888), and Scullard’s Martin of Tours (1891). 

Martin. Alexandre. See Albert. 

Martin, Bon Louis Henri, historian, was born 
at St Quentin, 20th Febtuary 1810, aud educated 
for a notary. Wolfthurm (1880) was followed by 
three other historical romances treating of the 
period of the Fronde. He next joined Paul 
Lacroix, the ‘ Bibliophile Jacob,' in his vast pro- 
ject for a History of France in 48 vols. of extracts 
from old histories and chronicles. He published 
the first volume in 1883, and henceforward toiled 
alone at the work, which was completed on a 
reduced scale in 1830. He now set himself to his 
great Histoire de France (16 vols. 1833-86). A 
third and much improved edition (19 vols. 1837- 
54) earned the Gobert prize ; the fourth (17 vols. 
1855-60) was awarded by the Institute in 1809 the 
great prize of 20,000 francs. This magnificent 
work comes down only to 1789 ; its continuation 
forms the less admirable Histoire de France 
Moderne (2d ed. 5 vols. 1878-85). Martin was 
chosen deputy for Aisne in 1871, senator in 1870, 
and a member of the Academy in 1878. He also 
wrote Histoire de Soissons (1837), Daniel Manin 
(1859), Jeanne d'Arc (1872), Ac.; and died at Paris, 
14th December 1883. As sensitive to the roman- 
tic as Michelet, he kept liis imagination in check 
by his learning, solid sense, and respect for docu- 
ments. His great History is beyond doubt the 
best work dealing in detail with the history of 
France as a whole. See Life by Hanotaux 
(1885), Mulot’s Souvenirs Intimes (1885), and Jules 
Simon’s Mignet, Michelet, Henri Martin (1889). 

Martin, John, painter, was bom at Haydon 
Bridge near Hexham, 19th July 1789. After a 
struggling youth in London (from 1800) as an 
heraldic and enamel painter, he in 1812 exhibited 
at the Royal Academy the first of his sixteen 
‘ sublime ’ woi ks, displaying ‘ immeasurable spaces, 
innumerable multitudes, and gorgeous prodigies 
of architecture and landscape.’ Their memory is 
kept lurid by the coloured engravings of the 
‘Fall of Babylon’ (1819), ‘Belshazzars Feast' 
(1821), ‘The Deluge’ (1820), Ac. He died at 
Douglas, Isle of Man, 17th February 1854.— 
His brother, Jonathan (1782-1888), in a fit of 
insanity fired York Minster, 1st February 1829. 

Martin, Martin, a Skye factor, who took his 
M.D at Leyden, and died in London in 1719. He 
wrote Voyage to St Hilda (1098) and A Description 
of the Western Isles of Scotland (1708). 

Martin, Sir Theodore, born in Edinburgh, 
16th September 1810. was educated there at tlie 
High School and university, and in 1840 settling 
iu London, became a prosperous parliamentary 
solicitor. Among his earliest writings were the 
well-known Bon uaultier Ballads (1855), written 
in conjunction with Professor Aytoun. This 
was followed by verse translations from Goethe, 
Henrik Hertz, and Oehlenschlilger ; also Horace’s 
Odes (1800), his whole works (18821 Catullus (1861), 
the Vita Nuova of Dante (1862), Faust (1805-80), 
and Heine’s Poems and Ballads (1878). In I 808 
he issued a volume of poems, and in 1870 an 
admirable little book on Horace. In 1875 he waa 
made C.B., in 1880 K.O.B. and Lord Rector of 
St Andrews. He died 18th August 1000 . He 
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wrote Lives of Aytomi (1807), the Prince Consoi t 
(5 vols. 1874-80), Loid Lyiidliurst(1883), the Prin- 
cess Alice (1885), ami liis wife (1900), well known 
as the actress, Helen Fauci t, who, born 11th Oct. 
1820, made her d£but as Julia in the Hunchback 
at Covent Garden, 5th Jan. 1886. She took a lead- 
mg i*rt in Macready’s Shakespearian revivals, 
in the first representation of Lytton’s plays, and 
in Browning's Blot in the Scutcheon and Strafford. 
As an interpreter of Shakespeare’s heroines, she 
stood first among the actresses of her day. On 
her marriage in 1851 she left the stage. In 1885 
she published On Some of Shakespeai e's Female 
Characters. Shedied at Llangollen, 81st Oct. 1898. 

Martin, Thomas (1097-1771), ‘honest Tom 
Martin of Palgrave, antiquary, was born at 
Thetford, and was by calling a lawyer. 

Martin, William (1801-07). author as 'Peter 
Parley,' ‘Chatty Cheerful,’ Ac., of over forty 
boys' books, was born and died at Woodbndge. 

Martlneau, Harriet, born at Norwich, 12th 
June 1802, in 1821 wrote her first article for the 
(Unitarian) Monthly Repositoiy , and next pro- 
duced Devotional Exercises and short stories about 
machinery and wages. In 1829 the failure of the 
house in which she, her mother, and sisters had 

? laced their moneyobliged her to earn her living, 
n 1830 she wrote Traditions of Palestine, and 
gained three prizes with three Theological Essays 
for the Unitarian Association. In 1832 she be- 
came a 1 lion ’ and a successful authoress through 
Illustrations of Political Economy (repeatedly 
refused by publishers), and settled in London. 
After a visit to America (1834-30) she published 
Society in America and a novel, Dcerbrook , in 
1839. As an invalid (1839-44) at Tynemouth she 
wrote The Hour and the Man ami Life in the 
Sick-room. She recovered through mesmerism 
(her subsequent belief in which alienated many 
friends), and fixed her abode at Ainbleside in 
1845, the year of Forest and (lame-law Tales ; after 
visiting Egypt and Palestine Hlie issued Eastern 
Life (1848). In 1849 she completed (in a * philo- 
sophical radical’ spirit) Knight’s History of the 
Thirty Years * Peace; in 1851. in conjunction with 
Mr H. G. Atkinson, she published tetters on the 
Ijaws of Man's Social Nature (so agnostic as to give 
much offence); and in 1853 she translated and 
condensed Comte’s Philosophic Positive. She also 
wrote Household Education , Biographical Sketches, 
and much for the daily and weekly press and the 
larger reviews. Always delicate, ami after 1820 
very deaf, shedied 27th June 1870, and was buried 
at Birmingham. See her Autobiography (1877). 

Martlneau, James, theologian, brother of the 
preceding, was born Norwich, 21st April 1805 
He wa9 educated at the grammar-school there 
and under Dr Lant Carpenter at Bristol, and had 
been a Unitarian minister at Dublin and Liver- 
pool, when in 1841 he was appointed professor 
of Mental and Moral Philosophy at Manchester 
New College. He removed to London in 1857, 
after that institution had been transferied thither, 
becoming also a pastor in Little Portland Stieet 
Ohapel. He was principal of the college 1809- 
85* As one of tne profoundest thinkers and 
most effective writers of his day, he received 
degrees from Harvard, Leyden, and Edinburgh ; 
and on his 90th birthday (1895) was presented 
with an address from a very wide circle of dis- 
ciples and admirers. His works include The 
Rationale of Religious Inquiry (1880), Hymns for 
the Christian Church and Home (1 S40), Endeavours 
after the Christian Life (1843-47), Miscellanies 
(1862), Studies of Christianity (1858), Hymns oj 


Praise and Player (1874), //out •> of Thought on 
Sacred 77ttng$(l87fc-79), A Study ofSpinoza( 1882), 
Types of Ethical Theoi y (1885), A Study of Religion 
(1888), The Seat of Authority in Religion (1890), 
and Essays , Reviews, and Addresses (1890-91). He 
died 11th January 1900. See his Life and teiteis 
by Drummond and Upton (1902), and the shorter 
work by Estlin Carpenter (1905) 

Martinez Campos, Arsenio(1834-1900), Spanish 
general, put down a Cuban rebellion in 1877, and 
was minister of war, but failing to end another 
Cuban rebellion, was recalled (1890). 

Martini, Frederick (1882-97), a Hungarian by 
birth and Swiss by adoption, served as engineer 
officer in the Austrian army m the Italian war of 
1859, ami establishing machine-works at Frauen- 
feld in Switzeiland, invented the breech -action, 
which, with the Henry barrel, constituted the 
Martini-Henry rifle (1871). He was a lyric poet. 

Martina, Carl Friedrich Philipp von (1749- 
1808), naturalist, born at Erlangen, studied medi- 
cine theie, and m 1017-20 made important re- 
searches in Brazil, described in books on the 
journey and on the plants, aborigines, and 
languages of the country. He was professor of 
Botany (1820-64) at Munich, where he died. 

Martyn, Henry, missionary, bom at Truro, 
February 18, 1781, graduated from St John’s 
College, Cambridge, as senior wrangler and first 
Smith’s prizeman in 1801, and in 1802 became a 
fellow. Through the influence of Charles Simeon 
he sailed in 1805 for India as a chaplain under 
the Company. He was stationed successively 
near Serampore, at Dinapore, and at Cawnpore, 
and greatly overtaxed his strength. He trans- 
lated the New Testament into Hindustani, 
Hindi, and Persian, as well as the Prayer-book 
into Hindustani and the Psalins into Persian; 
and after a missionary journey in Persia, died of 
fevei at Tolcat m Asia Minor, 16th Oct 1812. See 
Journals and tetters (1837), and Lives by Sargent 
(1819 ; new ed. 1885) and G. Smith (1892). 

Martyr, Peter. See Peter. 

Marvell, Andrew, born March 31. 1621, at 
Wmestead rectorv, S.E. Yorkshire, and educated 
at Hull and Trinity College, Cambridge, travelled 
(1642-46) in Holland, France, Italy, and Spain. 
Lord Fairfax in 1650 engaged him as tutor to 
his daughter. At Fairfax’s Yorkshire seat, Nun 
Appleton, Marvell wrote Ins topographical poems, 
pastorals, and ‘ Mower Songs,’ as well as the 
garden poems upon which Ins fame as a liatme 
poet chiefly rests. To his next period belong the 
magnificent ‘Horatiau Ode upon Cromwell’s 
Return from Ireland,’ and other poems glowing 
with admiration of Cromwell’s character and 
woi k. Milton in February 1653 recommended him 
(at first without effect) to Bradshaw as assistant 
Latin secretary. In July Cromwell appointed 
him tutor to his ward, William Dutton ; and in 
1667 he became Milton's assistant, in January 
1659 took his seat in Richard Cromwell’s parlia- 
ment as member for Hull, for which he was 
returned again in 1660 and 1661. In 1668-65 he 
accompanied Lord Carlisle as secretary to the 
embassy to Muscovy, Sweden, and Denmark, 
but the rest of his life was devoted to his par- 
liamentary duties, doing battle against intoler- 
ance and arbitrary government. His republican- 
ism was less the outcome of abstract theory than 
of experience. He accepted the Restoration 
without ceasing to praise Cromwell. His writings 
show him willing to give Chailes IL a fair 
chance, but convinced at last that the Btewarts 
must go. His last, satires are a call to arms 
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against monarchy. Though circulated in manu- 
script only, they were believed to endanger his 
life. He died August 18, 1678, through the stub- 
born ignorauce of his physician —a baseless rumour 
suggested poison. Marvell’s works are divided 
by the Restoration into two very distinct groups. 
After 1660 his pen was given up to politics, ex- 
cept when his friendship for Milton diew from him 
the lines prefixed to the second edition of Par a- 
di$e Lost. In 1672-73 he wrote the Rehearsal 
Transpros'd against religious intolerance ; and in 
1676 a similar work, Mr Smirke , or the Divine in 
Mode , to which he added an Historical Essay on 
General Councils. In 1677 his moat important 
tractate, the Account of the Growth of Popery and 
Arbitrary Government , was printed at ‘Amster- 
dam;’ and in 1678 his defence of the Noncon- 
formist John Howe. As a poet Maivoll belongs 
to the pre- Restoration period. ‘A witty deli- 
cacy,' in Lamb’s phrase, and a genuine enjoy- 
ment of natuie and of gardens mark his poetry ; 
Birrell recognises his ‘glorious moments’ and 
‘lovely stanzas;’ and Canon Beeching protests 
against his being put below Cowley or Waller as a 
master of the art. Editions of the works appeared 
in 1726 (incomplete), in 1872-75 (by Grosart, 
4 vols.), in 1927 et seq. (by Margoliouth), and one 
(verse only) by Aitken in 1892. See Birrell’s Mar- 
vell (1905), and Pierre Legouis’ monograph (1928). 

Marvin, Charles (1854-90), born at Plumstead, 
spent much of his youth in Russia, and in 1875-78 
was a copyist in the Foreign Office, but was dis- 
charged and prosecuted for disclosing to the Globe 
an Anglo -Russian agreement. He repeatedly 
went to Russia as a newspaper correspondent 
He wrote a series of Russophobe books and 
pamphlets on the Russians in Central Asia (e.g. 
Merv , 1881), and on Russia’s petroleum supplies. 

Marx, Karl, the founder of international 
socialism, was born at Tr6ves, 5th May 1818. 
His father was a lawyer of Jewish extraction (the 
name being originally Mordechai), and young 
Marx was sent to Bonn and Berlin to study law, 
but seems to have turned to history and philos- 
ophy. He was apparently a disciple of Hegel ; 
fora time proposed to settle at Bonn as a lecturer 
on philosophy; but in 1842 became editor of 
the democratic Rhenish Gazette Convinced that 
his economic knowledge required enlarging, after 
his marriage he proceeded in 1848 to Paris, the 
headquarters of revolutionary economics. In the 
Deutsch- Fra nzosische Jahrbumer (Paris, 1843) and 
Vorwdrts (1844) he entered on that course of 
literary activity which, varied by agitation, con- 
stituted the work of his life. Expelled from 
France in 1845, he settled in Brussels, where he 
wrote his attack on Proudhon’s Philosophic de la 
Misbre, entitled Mislre de la Philosophic. But his 
chief work at Brussels was the reorganising, along 
with Engels, of the Communist League, for which 
he wrote the famous Manifesto (1848). He took 
an active part in the revolutionary movement on 
the Rhine, and after its failure finally settled in 
London in 1849. Here at the British Museum he 
acquired his marvellous knowledge of economic 
literature and of the economic development of 
modern Europe. The firstfruits of hfls labour 
appeared in Zur Kritik der politischen Oekonomie 
(1869), whose theories were carried forward into 
vol. i. of his Kapital (1867). Before that year 
Marx had, in 1864, resumed his work as agitator. 
He had the foremost part in founding and direct- 
ing the International Working-men’s Association 
— usually called the International, for some years 
a great socialist organisation, which in 1873 split 


Into two parties, oneanarcliist ; andafter Lassalle’t 
death he won practical control of the social- 
democratic movement in Germany. He died in 
London, 14th March 1883. Marx was a man of 
extraordinary knowledge, which he handled with 
masterly skill. Incomparably more than any 
other man he has influenced the labour movement 
all over the civilised world ; his theories have in 
a thousand ways penetrated the different strata 
of society, but most of all the working-classes. 
The development of capitalism, he thinks, de- 
pends on tlie appropriation and accumulation 
of surplus value. The poor sell their labour for a 
wage which represents the average subsistence 
required to continue the supply of labour. Their 
labour, however, when utilised by the capitalist, 
produces a value greater than their wage— Marx’s 
surplus value; and the history of modern society 
is a history of the antagonism of the capitalist 
class, who absorb surplus valuo, and of the pro. 
letariat, who produce it. Marx’s aim is not to 
propound utopian schemes, nor even to offer 
programmes of social reform, but to elucidate an 
historical process which is inevitable, to make it 
clear to the consciousness of the class most pro- 
foundly interested (the proletariat), and as far as 
possible to shorten, ana alleviate the pangs of 
travail of the new era, which in any case will 
come to the birth when its time is fulfilled. See 
translation of Kapital (1918), Aveling’s Student’s 
Marx (1892), and books by Spargo (1911), Croce 
(1914), Lenin (1919), Kautsky (1919), Beer (1921), 
Laski (1922), A. D. Lindsay (1926). 

Mary (Heb. Mii-iam, Or. Maria), the Blessed 
Virgin, the mother of our Lord. The genealogy 
of Jesus in St Matthew is traced through Joseph ; 
and it is assumed that Mary was of the same 
family. The incidents in her personal hisloiy 
will be found in Matt., i., ii., xii. ; Luke, i., n. ; 
John, ii., xix. ; and Acts, i. The date of her 
death is often given as 68 a.d. ; the tradition of 
her having been assumed into heaven is celebrated 
in the festival of the Assumption. 

Mary, consoit of George V. (q.v.), was born in 
1867, daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Teck. 

Mary I., queen of England, daughter of Henry 
VIII. by his first wife, Catharine of Aragon, was 
born at Greenwich, 18th February 1516. She 
was well educated, a good linguist, fond of 
music, devoted to her mother, and devoted to 
her church. With the divorce of her mother her 
troubles began. Henry forced her to sign a 
declaration that her mother’s marriage had been 
unlawful. During the reign of her naif-brother 
Edward she lived in retirement, and no threats 
could induce her to conform to the new religion. 
On his death (1553) she became entitled to the 
crown by her father’s testament and the parlia- 
mentary settlement. The Duke of Northumber- 
land had, however, induced Edward and his 
council to set Henry’s will aside in favour of his 
daughter-in-law Lady Jane Grey (q.v.), but the 
whole country favoured Mary, who without blood- 
shed entered London on 3d August in triumph. 
Northumberland and two others were executed, 
but Lady Jane and her husband were, for the pre- 
sent, spared. The queen proceeded very cautiously 
to bring back the old religion. She reinstated 
the Catholic bishops and imprisoned some of 
the leading Reformers, but dated not restore the 
pope’s supremacy. The question upon which all 
turned was the queen's marriage ; and she, in 
spite of the protests of the nation, obstinately 
set her heart on Philip of Spain. The unpopu- 
larity of the proposal brought about the rebellion 
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of Wyatt, quelled mainly through the courage 
and coolness of the queen. Lady Jane was now, 
with her husband and father, brought to the 
block ; the Princess Elizabeth, suspected of com* 
plicity, was committed to the Tower. Injunc- 
tions were sent to the bishops to restore ecclesi- 
astical laws to their state under Henry VIII. In 
July 1554 Philip was married to Mary, remain- 
ing in England for over a year. In November 
Pole entered England as papal legate, parliament 
petitioned for reconciliation to the Holy See, and 
the realm was solemnly absolved from the papal 
censures. Soon after, the persecution which gave 
the queen the name of ‘ Bloody Mary ’ began. In 
1555 Ridley and Latimer were brought to the 
stake ; Cranmer followed in March 1566 ; and Pole, 
now Archbishop of Canterbury, was left supi eine 
in the councils of the queen. How far Mary her- 
self was responsible for the cruelties practised is 
doubtfhl ; but during the last three years of her 
reign 800 victims perished in the flames. Broken 
down with sickness, with grief at her husband’s 
heartlessness, with disappointment at her child- 
lessness, and with sorrow for the loss of Calais to 
the French, Mary died 17th November 1558. See 
the histories of Lingard and Froude: England 
under Edward VI. and Mary , by Tytler ; Pnvy 
Purte Expenses of the Princess Mary , with a 
memoir by Sir F. Madden (1881) ; and M. Hume’s 
Two English Queens and Philip (1908). 

Mary IL (1662-94). See William III. 

Mary of Gueldres. See James II. (Scotland). 

Mary of Guise. See Guise. 

Mary Of Medici. See Marie de’ Medici. 

Mary of Modena (1658-1718), only daughter of 
the Duke of Modena, in 1673 became the second 
wife of the Duke of York, who m 1685 succeeded 
as James II. (q.v.). Five daughters and one son 
had all died in infancy, when on 10th June 1688 
she gave birth to Prince James Francis Edward, 
and six months later escaped with him to France. 
She bore another daughter in 1692, and spent her 
last days at St Germain. 

Mary. Queen of Scots, was the daughter of 
Janies V. of Scotland by his second wife, Mary of 
Guise, and was born at Linlithgow, 7th or 8th 
Dec. 1542, while her father lay on his deathbed at 
Falkland. A queen when she was a week old, she 
was promised in marriage by the Regent Arran 
to Prince Edward of England, but the Scottish 
parliament declared the promise null. War with 
England followed, and the disastrous defeat of 
Pinkie (1547); but Mary was offered in marriage 
to the eldest son of Henry II. of France and 
Catharine de’ Medicj, The oiler was accepted ; 
and in 1548 Mary sailed from Dumbarton to 
Roscoff, and was affianced to the Dauphin at St 
Germatn. Her next ten years were passed at the 
French court, where she was carefully educated ; 
and in 1558 she was married to the Dauphin, who 
was six weeks younger than herself. Mary was 
induoed to sign a secret deed, by which, if she 
died childless, both her Scottish realm and her 
right of suocession to the English crown (she 
was the great-granddaughter of Henry VII.) were 
conveyed to France. In 1559 the death of the 
French king called her husband to the throne 
as Francis lL, and the government passed into 
the hands of the Guises ; but the sickly king died 
in 1660. when the reins of power were grasped by 
Catharine de* Medici as regent for her next son, 
Charles IX. The young queen's presence was 
already urgently needed in Scotland, which the 
death of her mother had left without a govern- 
ment, while convulsed by the throes of the 


Reformation ; and she sailed from Calais on the 
14th, and arrived at Leith on the 19th August 

1561. Her government began auspiciously. The 
Reformation claimed to have received the sanction 
of the Scottish parliament, and Mary was content 
to leave affairs as she found them, stipulating 
only for liberty to use her own religion. Her 
chief minister was a Protestant, her illegitimate 
brother, James Stuart; whom she created Earl of 
Moray. Under his guidance, in the autumn of 

1562, she made a progress to the north, which 
ended in the defeat and death of the Earl of 
Huntly, the chief of the Roman Catholic party 
(and see Chastelard). Meanwhile the kings 
of Sweden, Denmark, and France, the Archduke 
Chat les of Austria, Don Carlos of Spain, the Dukes 
of Ferrara, Nemours, and Anjou, the Earl of Arran, 
and the Earl of Leicester were proposed as candi- 
dates for her hand. Her own preference was for 
Don Carlos, and only after all hopes of obtaining 
him were quenched, her choice fell, somewhat 
suddenly (1565), on her cousin, Henry Stewart, 
Lord Darnley, son of the Earl of Lennox, by his 
marriage with a granddaughter of Henry VII. 
of England. He was thus among the nearest 
heirs to the English crown ; and this and his 
good looks were his sole recommendation. He 
was weak, needy, insolent, and vicious ; he was a 
Roman Catholic ; and he was three years younger 
than Mary. The marriage was the signal for an 
easily quelled insurrection by Moray and the 
Hamiltons. But Mary almost at once was dis- 
gusted by Darnley’s debauchery, aud alarmed by 
his arrogance. She had given linn the title of king, 
but she hesitated to grant his demand that the 
crown should be secured to him for life, and that, 
if she died without issue, it should descend to 
his heirs. Her chief minister since Moray’s rebel- 
lion liad been David Rizzio (or RiccioX a mean- 
looking Italian of many accomplishments. The 
king had been his sworn friend, but now sus- 
pected in him the real obstacle to his designs 
upon the crown. In this belief, he entered into 
a formal compact with Moray, Ruthven, Morton, 
and other Protestant chiefs, and himself led the 
way into the queen's cabinet and held her while 
the murderers dragged the Italian into an ante- 
chamber, and despatched him there (9th March 
1566). Dissembling her indignation, Mary suc- 
ceeded in detaching her husband from his allies, 
and escaped with him from Holyrood to Dunbar ; 
Ruthven and Morton fled to England; Moray 
was received by the queen ; and Darnley, who 
had betrayed both sides, became an object 
of mingled abhorrepce and contempt. A little 
before the birth (19th June 1566) of the prince 
who became James VI., the queen’s affection for 
her husband seemed to revive ; but the change 
was only momentary; and before the boy's 
baptism, in December, her estrangement was 
greater than ever. Divorce was openly discussed, 
and Darnley spoke of leaving the country, but 
fell ill of the small-pox at Glasgow about 9th 
January 1567. On the 25th Mary went to see him, 
and brought him to Edinburgh on the 81st. He 
was lodged in a small mansion beside the Kirk o’ 
Field, just outside the southern walls. There 
Mary visited him daily, slept for two nights in a 
room below his bedchamber, and passed the even- 
ing of Sunday, 9th February, by his bedside in 
kindly conversation. She left him between ten 
and eleven o'clock to take part in a masque at 
Holyrood, at the marriage of a favourite valet ; 
and about two hours after midnight the house 
in which the king slept was blown up by gun- 
powder, and his lifeless body was found m the 
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garden. The chief actor in this tragedy was 
undoubtedly the Earl of Bothwell(q.v.), who had 
of late enjoyed the queen's favour ; but there were 
suspicions that the queen herself was not wholly 
ignorant of the plot. On 12th April Both well 
was brought to a mock- trial, and acquitted ; on 
the 24th no intercepted the queen on her way 
from Linlithgow to Edinburgh, and carried her, 
with scarcely a show of resistance, to Dunbar. 
On 7th May he was divorced from Ins comely and 
new-married wife ; on the 12th Mary pqblicly 
pardoned his seizure of her person, and created 
him Duke of Orkiioy; and on the 15tli, three 
mouths after her husband’s minder, she married 
the man every one regarded as his murderer. 
This fatal step at once arrayed her nobles in 
arms against her. Her army melted away with- 
out striking a blow on the field of Cai berry (15th 
June), when nothing was left but to surrender to 
the confederate lords. They led her to Edinburgh, 
where the insults of the rabble drove her well-nigh 
frantic. Hurried next to Lochleven, she was con- 
strained (24th July) to sign an act of abdication m 
favour of her son, who, five days afterwards, was 
crowned at Stirling. Escaping from her island- 
prison (2d May 1568), slie found herself in a few 
days at the head of an army of 6000 men, which 
was defeated (13th May) by the Regent Moiay at 
Langside, near Glasgow. Three days afterwards 
Mary crossed the Solway, and threw herself on 
the protection of Queen Elizabeth, only to find 
herself a prisoner for life— first at Carlisle, then 
at Bolton, Tutbury, Wingfield, Coventry, Chats- 
worth, Sheffield, Buxton, Chartley, and Fother- 
ingliay. The presence of Mary in England was a 
constant source of uneasiness to Elizabeth and 
her advisers. A large Catholic minority naturally 
looked to Mary as the likely restorer of the old 
faith. Plot followed plot; and that of Antony 
Babington had for its object the assassination of 
Elizabeth and the deliverance of Mary. It was 
discovered ; letters of Mary approving the death 
of Elizabeth fell into Walsingham’s hands ; and, 
mainly on the evidence of copies of these letteis, 
Mary was brought to trial in September 1586. 
Sentence of death was pronounced against het on 
25th October ; but it was not until 1st February 
1587 that Elizabeth took courage to sign the 
warrant of execution. It was carried into effect 
on the 8th, when Mary laid her head upon the 
block with the dignity of a queen and the re- 
signation of a martyr, evincing to the last her 
devotion to the church of her fathers. Her body, 
buried at Peterborough, was in 1612 removed to 
Henry VII.’s Chapel at Westminster, where it 
still lies in a sumptuous tomb erected by James 
VI. The statue there and the contemporary 
portraits by Clouet (q.v.) are the best repre- 
sentations of Mary. 

The preponderance of authority seems now to 
be on the side of those who believe in Mary’s 
criminal love for Bothwell and her guilty know- 
ledge of his conspiracy against her husband’s 
life. Her beauty and accomplishments have 
never been disputed. The charm of her soft, 
sweet voice ia described as irresistible ; and she 
sang well, accompanying herself on the harp, 
the virginal, and the lute. She spoke three or 
four languages, was well and variously informed, 
talked admirably, and wrote both in prose and in 
verse. Ofalx extant pieces of her poetry (less 
than 800 lines) the best is the poem of eleven 
stanzas on the death of her first husband The 
longest is a Meditation of a hundred lines, 
written in 1572. All are in French, except one 
sonnet in Italian. The sweet lines beginning 


* Adieu, plaisant pays de France/ are not hers. 
A volume of French verse on the Institution of a 
Prince lias been lost since 1627, along with a 
Latin speech in vindication of learned women, 
delivered In the Louvre. See works by Jebb 
(1725), Anderson (1728), Goodall (1754), Tytler 
(1759, 1790), Chalmers (1818), Miss Strickland (new 
ed. 1878), Mignet (1852), Clnhuel (1868), Joseph 
Robertson (1863), Hosack (champion of her inno- 
cence, 1870-74), Cliantelauze (1876), Claude Nau 
(ed. by Father Stevenson, 1888), Leauer(1881), Hen- 
derson (1890, 1905), Pliilippson (1891-92), Skelton 
(1893), Hay Fleming (1897), Samuel Cowan (1901 
1907), Stoddart(1908), Shelley (1918), Mumby (1914, 
1921), Mahon (1924), Andrew Lang’s Mystery of 
Mary Stuart (1901), her Trial (ed. Steuart, 1923), 
and Papal Negotiations (Scot. Hist. Soc., 1901). 

Masaccio (‘shiftless’), the nickname of Tom- 
maso Guidi (c. 1401-29), a Floientme painter, born 
in the Arno valley.— Masaccio was also the nick- 
name of & humble Florentine sculptor, Maso di 
Bartolommeo (1406-67). [Maz-at'cho.] 

Masanlello (properly Tommaso Aniei.lo), a 
fisherman of Amalfi, born in 1623, led the suc- 
cessful revolt of the Neapolitans against their 
Spanish oppiessors on 7th July 1647. Giving 
way to excess and despotism, he was assassinated 
by agents of the Spanish viceioyon 16th July. 
[Ma-zan-ec-cl lo.] 

Masaryk, Thomas Garrigue, first Piesident 
of the Czecho slovak Republic (1918), was born 
at Hodonm, Moravia, March 7, 1850. Piofessor 
of Phdosophy at Vienna ami Prague, lecturer at 
King’s College, London, while in exile dming the 
war, an ardent Slovak, ho organised the Czecho- 
slovak Independence movement. 

Mascagni, Pietro, composer, born, a baker’s 
son, at Leghorn in 1863, produced in 1800, after 
a somewhat inegular musicnl education, the bill* 
liantly successful one-act opeia, Cavalleixa RustU 
cana. T.at,ei operas were J'Amico Fritz, 1 Rantzau , 
Neronc , William Ratcliff, Zanetto, Iris, Isabeau, 
Parisina, Lodoletta (1917). [Mas-kan'yee.) 

Masefield, John, poet, dramatist, novelist, and 
critic, was born in 1878. His Salt-Water Ballads 
appeared in 1902; Da?<6er(19l3) confirmed his re- 
putation as a poet of the sea. Nan (1909) is one of 
the finest English tragedies since the Elizabethan 
age. Other notable woiks are The Everlasting 
Mexcy (1911) ; The Widow in the Bye Street (1912); 
The Stieet of To-day (a novel, 1911); Shakespeare 
(1911) ; Gallipoli ( 1916), SardHaiker (novel, 1924). 

Masham, Abigail, Lady, nte Hii.l, cousin to 
the Duchess of Marlboiougli (q.v.), whom she 
superseded as Queen Anne’s favouute. She 
married in 1707, and died 6th December 1734. 

Maslnljgsa (c. 238-149 b.c.). king of the Eastern 
Nuinidians, helped the Carthaginians to subdue 
the Massylii or Western Nmuidiaus, accompanied 
his allies to Spain, and fought valiantly against 
the Romans. But about 210 going o\ er to them, 
lie received as his reward Western Numidia and 
large portions of Carthaginian territory. 

Maskelyne, Nevil, D.D., born in London, 6th 
Obtober 1732, and educated at Westminster and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1758 was elected 
F.R.S., went to Barbadoes to test the chrono- 
meters (1763), and in 1765 was appointed astrono- 
mer-royal. During the forty-six years that he 
held this office he improved methods and Instru- 
ments of observation, invented the prismatic 
micrometer, and made important observations. 
In 1774 lie measured the earth's density from 
the deflection of the plumb-line at Schiehalliog 
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In Perthshire. The first of his very numerous 
publications was the British Mariner's Guide 
(1708), followed by the Nautical Almanac (1765-67). 
His Tables for computing the Places of the Fixed 
Stars , do., were. published by the Royal Society 
in 1774. In 1776 he produced the first volume 
of the Greenwich Astronomical Observations. He 


was rector from 1776 of Shrawardine, Salop, and 
from 1782 of North Runcton, Norfolk, and died 
9th February 18U.~~Mervin Herbert Nevil 
Story-Maseelyne (1828-1911), “Waynflete pro- 
fessor of Mineralogy at Cambridge 1866-95 and 
F.R.S., was a descendant. 


Mason, Georgs Heming, A.R.A. (1818-72), born 
near Stoke-upon-Trent. studied medicine, but in 
1844 established a studio in Rome, returning to 
England only in 1868. His best-known works 
were * The Evening Hymn * (1868), * Girls Dancing 
by the Sea* (1869), and ‘The Harvest Moon ’ (1872). 

Mason, Sir Josiah (1795-1881), born at Kidder- 
minster. began life as a hawker, after 1822 manu- 
factured split-rings, and in 1829 began to make 
pens for Perry « Co., becoming erelong the 
greatest pen-maker in the world. He was partner 
with Elkington in electro-plating (1842-65), and 
had smelting-works for copper and nickel. He 
endowed almshouses and an orphanage at Erding- 
ton at a cost of £260,000, and gave £180,000 to 
found the Mason College (now Birmingham 
University). See Memoir by Bunce (1890). 

Mason, William (1724-97), minor poet, was 
the son of a Hull clergyman, took his B.A. from 
St John’s College, Cambridge, in 1745, and was 
elected fellow or Pembroke through the influence 
of Gray, who had been attracted to him by his 
Musams (1747), a lament for Pope in imitation 
of Milton’s Lycidas. He published two poor 
tragedies, Elfrida and Caractacus ; the English 
Garden (1772-82), a tedious poem in blank verse ; 
and, as Gray’s executor, the Memoirs of Gray in 
1775. He became vicar of Aston in Yorkshire in 
1764, and canon of York in 1762. 

Mas'pero, Sir Gaston, Hon.K.C.M.G. (1909), 
born at Paris, of Italian parents, 28d June 1846, 
in 1874 became professor of Egyptology at the 
College de France, and was in 1881-86, 1899-1914, 
keeper of the Bulak Museum and director of ex- 
plorations in Egypt, making valuable discoveries 
at Sakkara, Dahshftr, Ekhunm, Ac. He died in 
1916. Among his many works on Egyptology are 
his Guide to the Boulak Museum (1885), Histoire 
Ancienne (trans. as Dawn of Civilisation, 1895, 
and Struggle of the Nations , 1896), VArchiologie 
Egyptierme l( 1887 ; trans. 1887), and Contes Popu- 
laires de VEgypte Ancienne (1882). 

Mass£na, Andr £, greatest of Napoleon’s mar- 
shals, was bom at Nlce r it is said of Jewish 
origin, 6th May 1758. He Berved fourteen years 
in the Sardinian array, and in the French Revo- 
lution rose rapidly in rank, becoming in 1793 a 
general of division. He distinguished himself 
greatly in the campaigns in Upper Italy, especi- 
ally at Rivoli (1797); and in command of the 
army in Switzerland gained bis crushing victory 
over SuvaroiTs Russians at Zurich (1799), be- 
coming marshal of the empire in 1804. In Italy 
he kept the Archduke Charles in check, crushed 
him at Caldiero, and overran Naples. In 1807. 
after Eylau. he commanded the right wing, ana 
was created Duke of Rivoli. He lost his left 
eye at a hunting-party. In the campaign of 1809 
against Austria ne covered himself with glory at 
Landshut and Ecknitthl, and at Aspera or Essling 
earned the title of Prince of Essling. In 1810 he 
oorapelled Wellington to fall back upon his im- 


pregnable lines ab Torres Vedras, was forced aftei 
five months, by total lack of supplies, to make a 
masterly retreat, but was recalled with ignominy 
by his imperious master. At the Restoration he 
gave in his adhesion to the Bourbons, and was 
made a peer. On Napoleon’s return from Elba 
Mass4na refused to follow him ; he died 4th April 
1817. See his Mimoires (7 vols. 1849-50). and books 
by Toselli (1869), Gacliot (1901 ctseq.). [Mas-say-na.] 

Massenet, Jules (1842-1912), born at Montaud 
near St Etienne, studied at the Paris Conserva- 
toire, where in 1878-96 he was professor. He 
made his fame by the comic opera Don dear de 
Bazan in 1872. Other operas are Le Roi de Lahore, 
Manon Lescaut, Sapho , Chirubin, and Roma (1912) ; 
and among his works are oratorios, orchestral 
suiteB, music for piano, and songs. [M ass- nay.) 

Massey, Gerald (1828-4907), born near Tring, 
became a Christian Socialist, edited a journal, 
lectured, and between 1851 and 1869 published 
eight or nine volumes of poetry (Babe Christabel 
and other Poems, Craigcrook Castle, AcA mostly 
collected in My Lyrical Life (1890). He wrote 
also mystical and speculative theological or cos- 
mogonic works (Concerning Spiritualism. A Book 
of the Beginnings, The Natural Genesis, Ac.), and 
discovered a ‘Secret Drama’ in 8hakespeare’s 
Sonnets. See a book on him by Flower (1895), 
and Churton Collins’s Studies (1905). 

Mas sillon, Jean Baptiste, preacher, born 
at Hyfcres in Provence, 24th June 1663, was 
trained for the church in the Oratory. He 
preached before Louis XIY. in 1699 and 1704. 
In 1717 he became Bishop of Clermont, and next 
year preached before Louis XV. his celebrated 
Petit Carime — a series of ten short Lenten ser- 
mons. In 1719 he was elected to the Academy ; 
in 1728 he preached the funeral oration of the 
Duchess of Orleans, hit. last public discourse in 
Paris. From this time he lived almost entirely 
for his diocese, where his charity and gentleness 
gained him the love of all. He died of apoplexy, 
28th September 1742. Bossuet and Bourdaloue 
contest with Massillon the palm of oratory, yet it 
is not too much to say that he was a greater 
preacher than either. See Blampignon’s mono- 
graph (1884) and Salnte-Beuve’s Causemes du 
Lundi , vol. ix. [Mao-see-yons 1 .] 

Massinger. Philip, dramatist, baptised at St 
Thomas’s, Salisbury, 24th November 1688, was a 
son of a retainer of the Earl of Pembroke. In 
1602 he entered St Alban’s Hall, Oxford, but left 
without a degree in 1606. It has been supposed 
that at Oxford he became a convert to Catholi- 
cism ; his plays somewhat support this view. 
Massinger was writing for the stage during the 
lifetime of the manager Philip Henslowe, who 
died in 1016. In later years he wrote many plays 
single-handed ; but much of his work is mixed 
up with that of other men, particularly Fletcher. 
Fletcher was buried in St Saviours Church, 
Southwark, 29th August 1625; and Massinger 
was laid in the same grave, I8th March 1640. 
Probably the earliest of Massinger’s extant 
plays is ’The Unnatural Combat , a repulsive 
tragedy, printed in 1689. The first in order of 
publication is The Virgin Martyr (1622k partly 
written by Dekker. In 1628 was publisnea The 
Duke of Milan, a fine tragedy, but too rhetorical. 
The Bondman, The Renegado, and The Partin, 
ment of Love were licensed in 1628-24. The 
Roman Actor (1626) ‘abounds in elocruent de- 
clamation, but is somewhat stiff. The Great 
Duke cf Florence, produced on 5th July 1627, 
has a delightful love-story, whereas Massinger’s 
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female characters are usually unattractive and 
sometimes odious. The Maid of Honour (1628) 
is— like The Bondman— fall of political allusions. 
The Picture, licensed in 1629, has an improbable 
plot, but ie well written. The Emperor of the 
East (1681) bears some resemblance to The Duke 
of Milan. Nathaniel Field joined Massinger in 
writing the fine tragedy The Fatal Dowry, printed 
in 1682. The City Madam, licensed in 1682. aud 
A New Way to pay Old Debts, printed in 1688, are 
Massinger's most masterly comedies — brilliant 
satirical studies, though without warmth or 
geniality. A Very Woman (1684) is Fletcher’s 
Womans Plot revised by Massinger. The Guardian 
dates from 1688, The Bashful Lover from 1686. 
Believe as you List (1681) was first printed from 
MS. in 1844. The powerful and stately Tragedy 
of Sir John Van Olden Barnavelt (1619), by Massin- 
ger and Fletcher, was first printed in vol. ii. 
of Bullen’s Old Plays (First Series). Some of 
Massinger's plays are (as Coleridge said) as in- 
teresting as a novel; others are as solid as a 
treatise on political philosophy. His verse, 
though fluent and flexible, lacks the musio 
and magic of Shakespeare’s. No writer repeats 
himself more frequently. It is difficult to say 
how far Massinger was concerned in the author- 
ship of plays that pass under the name of * Beau- 
mont and Fletcher.’ There are editions (none 
complete) by Gifford (1805 ; new ed. 1813), Hartley 
Coleridge (1840), Cunningham (1867), and Symons 
(1887-89, 1904) ; study by Cruickshank (1920). 

Masson, David (1822-1907), the biographer 
of Miltop. was bom at Aberdeen, and educated 
at Marischal College there and the University 
of Edinburgh. In 1847 he settled in London, 
writing for reviews, encyclopaedias, Ac., and 
editing Macmillan's Magazine 1859-68. In 1852 
he became professor of English Literature in 
University College, London, and in 1865 in Edin- 
burgh University; he resigned in 1895. His 
Essays, Biographical and Critical (1856), were ex- 
tended in 1874-76. His Lift of John Milton (6 
vols. 1859-80) is the most complete biography 
of any Englishman. Other works are British 
Novelists (1859), Recent British Philosophy (1865), 
Drummond of Hawthornden (1878), three editions 
of Milton’s poems, De Quincey (1878), an edition of 
De Quincey a works (14 vols. 1889-91), and Sketches 
and Memories (1892). After 1879 he edited the 
Registers of the Privy-council of Scotland, and in 
1893 became Historiographer Royal for Scotland. 

M asftdl , Abul Hass an All Arab traveller (d. 
957), boru at Bagdad, visited Egypt, Palestine, 
the Caspian, India, Ceylon, Madagascar, perhaps 
even China. His chief works are the Annals , 
Meadows of Gold (printed with French iransl. 
1861-77, and at Boulak in 1867), aud Indicator. 

Matejko, Jan Alois (1838-93), a Polish painter 
bom at Cracow. [Marti’ -ho.] 

Mather, Increase, American divine, was the 
sixth son of an English Nonconformist minister 
who emigrated in 1685. He was bom at Dor- 
chester, Mass., June 21, 1689, and graduated at 
Harvard In 1656, and again at Trinity College, 
Dublin, in 1658. His first charge was Great 
Torrington in Devon; but in 1661, finding it 
impossible to conform, he returned to America, 
and from 1664 till his death. 23d August 1723, 
was pastor of the North Church, Boston, and from 
1681 president also of Harvard. He published no 
less than 186 separate works, including Remark- 
able Providences (1664) and a History of the War 
with the Indtans (1676). Sent to England in 1689 
to lay colontal grievances before the king, he 


obtained a new charter from William III. He 
was far less an alarmist about witchcraft than 
his son, and his Causes of Conscience concerning 
Witchcraft (1698) helped to cool the heated im- 
aginations of the colonists.— His son, Cotton 
Mather, bom in Boston, February 12, 1668, 
graduated in 1678 at Harvard, and became col- 
league to his father at Boston. He published as 
many as 882 books, and his Memorable Providences 
relating to Witchcraft and Possessions (1685) did 
much to fan the cruel fury of the New Eng- 
landers. During the Salem witchcraft mania 
Mather wrote his Wonders of the Invisible World 
(1692), and on the head of none rests a heavier 
burden of bloodguiltiness. His Magnolia Christ i 
Americana(17 02) is an undigested mass of materials 
for the church history or New England. The 
Essays to do Good (1710) are feeble. He died 
February 18, 1728. See his Life by his son (1729) : 
Uphem, The Salem Delusion (1881) ; and Lives by 
Barrett Wendell (1891) and Marvin (1892). 

Mathers, Helen Buckingham (1853-1920). 
novelist, was born at Misterton, Crewkertie, aud 
from 1875, when Cornin' thro ' the llys appeared, 
issued more than a score of novels aud a volume 
of poems. In 1876 she married Dr Henry Reeves, 
a distinguished surgeon. 

Mathew, Theobald (‘ Father Mathew ’), apostle 
of temperance, was bom at Thomas town in Tip- 
perary, October 10, 1790. He took priest's orders 
in the Capuchin order in 1814 ; and in his cease- 
less labours at Cork, seeing how much of the 
degradation of his people was due to drink, be- 
came (1888) an ardent advocate of total absti- 
nence. His crusade exteuded to Dublin, to the 
North, to Liverpool, Manchester, London, Glas- 
gow, and even to the chief seats of the Irish in 
the New World. His success was marvellous, 
and everywhere he roused enthusiasm and secured 
warm affection. But overwork (especially during 
the potato-famine) ruined his health, his mission 
schemes were costly, and he was only saved 
from serious pecuniary distresses by a Civil List 
pension of £300 (1847) and a private subscription. 
Worn out by his labours, he died at Queenstown, 
8th December 1856. See Lives by Maguire (1868), 
Wells (1867), and F. J. Matthew (1890) 

Mathews, Charles, comedian, the son of a 
bookseller, was born in London, 28th June 1776, 
and educated at Merchant Taylors’. He made 
his d6but as an amateur at Richmond in 1793 ; 
and after a regular training played in Ixmdon in 
1803, at the Haymarket, Drury Lane, Covenb 
Garden, and Lyceum ; but he was not satisfied 
with the class of part given to him, and in 
1818 took up with immense success the pro- 
fession of ‘entertainer,’ visiting America twice. 
He died at Plymouth, 28th June 1885. See his 
Memoirs by his wife (4 vols. 1889) — His son, 
Charles James (1808-78), was a delightful light 
comedian, of charming grace and delicacy. In 
1888 he married Madame Veatris (q.v.) See his 
Life, edited by the yonnger Dickens (1879). 

Mathias Oorvlnus. See Matthias. 

Mathilda, Countess of Tuscany (d. 1115), the 
supporter (with money and men) of rope Gregory 
VII. in his long struggle with the Empire, was 
a daughter of the Count of Tuscany, ana married 
first Godfrey, Duke of Lorraine, and then the 
young Welf of Bavaria. In 1077 she made a gift 
of all her vast possessions to the church. It 
was at her castle of Canossa that Henry IV. did 
penance to Gregory, See Life by N. Duff (1909). 

Matilda (1102-67), 'the Empress Maud,' who 
carried on the civil war in England with Stephen 
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fa.v.), was the only daughter of Henry I. In 
1114 she was married to the Emperor Henry V., 
and in 1128 to Geoffrey of Anjou, by whom she 
became the mother of Henry II. 

Matlsae, Henri, French post-impressionist 
painter, born in 1869 at Le Cateau (Nord). See 
monograph by M. Sembat 0920). 

Matsys, or Massys, Quentin (c. 1466-c. 1581), 
Flemish painter, bom at Louvain, whs, according 
to legend, a blacksmith. In 1491 he joined the 
painters’ guild of St Luke in Autwerp. His pic- 
tures are mostly religious, treated with a reveient 
spirit, but with decided touches of realism, and 
of exquisite finish. He ranks high as a portrait- 
painter. 

Mattel, Count Cesare (1810-96), was born and 
died at Bologna, and in 1847 was made a count 
for his generous support of the Holy See. Before 
1866 he invented a series of secret remedies or 
pateut medicines, which were alleged to cure 
not merely fevers, Ac., but scrofula, dysentery, 
elephantiasis, and cancer, and were advocated and 
denounced in England in 1890-95. [Mat-tay’ee.] 

Matthew of Westminster, long the supposed 
author of the Flores Historiarum (first printed by 
Archbishop Parker in 1567 ; ed. by Luard in 1890 ; 
trails, by Yonge, 1858), is of doubtful existence, 
the work being perhaps merely an abridgment of 
Matthew Paris (q.v.) or of Roger of Wendover, 
named from a copy at Westminster. 

Matthew Paris. See Paris. 

Matthews, Henry, I,ord Llandafe (1826- 
1918), born in Ceylon, son of a judge there, 
studied at Paris and University College, London. 
In 1850 lie was called to the bar, in 1868 was 
made a Q.C., and was Conservative M.P. foi 
Dungaivan 1868-74, and for East llinningham 
1886-95. In 1886-92 he was Home Secretary, 
and in 1895 was created Lord Llandaff. 

Matthias Oorvinus (c. 1443-90), king of Hun- 
gary, the second son of John Hunyady (q.v.), 
was elected in 1458. But it cost him a six years’ 
hard struggle against Turks, Bohemians, the Em- 
peror Frederick III., and disaffected magnates 
before he could have himself crowned. He drove 
the Turks back across the frontiers ; made him- 
self master of Bosnia (1462) and of Moldavia and 
Wallachia (1467) ; and ill 1478 concluded peace 
with Ladislaus of Bohemia, obtaining Moravia, 
Silesia, and Lusatia. Out of this war grew another 
with Frederick III., in which Matthias besieged 
and captured Vienna (1485), and took possession 
of a large part of Austria proper. He greatly 
encouraged arts and letters : he founded the uni- 
versity of Buda, built** observatory, summoned 
scholars and artists to his court, adorued his 
capital with the works of renowned sculptors, 
employed a staff of literary men in Italy to copy 
manuscripts, and so founded a magnificent library. 
The finances were brought iuto order, industry 
and oommerce were promoted, and justice was 
administered strictly. But his rule was arbitrary 
aud his taxes were heavy. See Life by Fraknoi 
(Ger. train. 1891). 


Maturln, Charles Robert, dramatist and 
romancer, was bom in 1782, waged war with 
poverty as curate of 8t Peter's, Dublin, and died 
there, ‘October 80, 1824, after making his name 
known by a series of extravagant novels that 
outdid Mrs Radcliffb. These were The Fatal 
Bet*nge> The Wild Boy The MiUsiam Chief ; 
and Stir, Women, Metmoth <1820), and The AM- 
amses. His tragedy, Bertram , had a success at 
Drury Lane in 1816 ; ita successors, Manuel and 


Fredolpho, were promptly damned. See memoir 
prefixed to new edition of Melmoth (1892).— His 
son, William (1808-87), was a High Churchman, 
perpetual curate from 1844 of Grangegorman ; 
and his ton, 1 Father Basil W. Maturim • (1847* 
1915), one of the Cowley brotherhood, and a well, 
known pulpit orator, when in 1897 he 1 went over’ 
to Rome, went down in the torpedoed LuHtania. 

Maud. See Matilda. 

Matufa Sir Frederick Stanley (1864-1917), 
major-geherkl, served in the Sudan and South 
Africa. In the Great War he took part in the 
Dardanelles evacuation, and in command in 
Mesopotamia turned a British failure to a success, 
but died of cholera. See Life by Callwell (1920). 

Maudsley, Henry (1835-1918), mental patho- 
logist, born near Giggles wick, was physician to 
the Manchester Asylum, and profeasor of Medical 
Junspiudence at university College 1869-79. 

Maugham, William Somerset, English 
novelist and dramatist, born at Paris in 1874. 
studied in Heidelbeig, became a surgeon, issued 
his first story in 1897, and attained greater fame 
with The Circle (1921) and other powerful plays. 

Maule, Fox (1801-74), Liberal M.P., succeeded 
his father as Lord Pauinure in 1852, his cousin in 
1860 as Earl of Dalhousie. 

Maunder, Samuel (1785-1849), assisted his 
brother-in-law, Wm. Pinnock, in the preparation 
of his catechisms, aud compiled thesauruses. 

Maundovllle. See Mandbville. 

Maundrell, Henry (1665-1701), bom at Comp- 
ton Bassett near Caine, became a fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford, and in 1696 chaplain at Aleppo. 
He wrote Journey to Jerusalem (1708). 

Maupassant, Guy de, novelist, was born 5th 
August 1850, at the Norman chftteau of Miromes- 
nil, and, alter ftghtiff^. In the Franco-German 
war, wrote stories, a play, and lyrics (1880). 
But he won his real reputation as a novelist 
with La Maison Tellier (1881), iTne Vie 0888), 
Bel'Ami (1885), La petite Roque (1886), Pierre H 
Jean (1888), Fort comme la Mort (1889), and Notre 
Casur (1890). He became insane in 1892, and 
died 6th July 1898. A leader of the Naturalist 
school, he excelled in short stories, in pure (or 
impure) realism. See Maynial, La Vie et V(Euv\t 
de Maupassant ( 1906) [Mo'pas-song.] 

Maupeou, Nicolas Augustin de <1714 -92), 
succeeded his father as chancellor of France in 
1768, and incurred great unpopularity by suppress- 
ing the parlments and establishing new courts. 
On Louis XV. ’s death (1774) he was banished. 
See work by Flaminermont (1884X [Afo-poo'.J 

Maupertuis, Pierre Louis Moreau de <1698- 
1759), mathematician, was born at St Mata, 
served in the army, and as a strenuous sup- 
porter of Newton’s physical theories was made a 
member of the Royal Society of London in 1728. 
In 1786-87 he was at the head of the Academi- 
cians sent to Lapland to measure a degree of longi- 
tude Frederick the Great made him president of 
the Berlin Academy. But his temper provoked 
general dislike and the special enmity ofVoltairt, 
who satirised him iu Miommigae , Ac., driving him 
to Basel, where he died. See Lives by La Beau- 
tnelle (1856) aud Lesueur (1897) [Mo-$m*4m*.] 

Maurepaa, Jean FrAdAric PhAliftrux, 
Comte de (1701-81X statesman, displeased the 
all-powerful Pompadour, and was banished from 
court in 1749. Recalled and made first minister 
in 1774, he sought to humiliate England by re* 
cognising the United States. See his M&noiru 
(4 vols. 1792X [Mftv-poA.] 
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Maurice, Prince of Orange and Count of 
Nassau (1567-1626), general, was the son of 
William tne Silent, ana on his father's assassina- 
tion in 1684 was chosen stadtholder by Holland 
and Zealand, and afterwards by the other pro- 
vinces. Great part of the Netherlands was still 
in the hands of the Spaniards ; but Maurice, aided 
by an English contingent under Leicester and 
Sidney, rapidly wrested from them the cities and 
fortresses. In 1597 he defeated the Spaniards at 
Tumhout, and in 1600 at Nieuwpoort; and for 
more than three years baffled all the power o' 
Spain by his defence of Ostend. Finally, in 1009, 
Spain was compelled to acknowledge the United 
Provinces as a free republic. From this tune 
keen dissension grew up between the Orange 
party, who favoured the Gomansts, and the 
Remonstrants or Arminians (see Barneveldt, 
Arminius), and the former triumphed. See Groen 
van Prinsterer, Maurice et Barneveldt (1875). 

Maurice, Prince (1620-52). See Rupert. 

Maurice, John Frederick Den iron, theolo- 
gian, the son of a Unitarian minister, was born 
at Norraanston near Lowestoft, 29th August 
1805, and studied at Trinity College and Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge, but; as a dissenter, left in 1827 
without a degree, and commenced a literary 
career in London. He wrote a novel, Eustace 
Conway, and for a time edited the Athenceum. 
Influenced by Coleridge, he resolved to take 
orders in the Church of England, at Oxford took 
his M.A., and was ordained a priest in 1834. He 
became chaplain to Guy’s Hospital (1837), to 
Lincoln’s Inn (1841-60); in 1840 professor of 
Literature at King’s College, London, where he 
was professor of Theology 1846-58. In 1860 he 
accepted the incumbency of Vere Street Chapel, 
which he held until his election to the chair of 
Moral Philosophy at Cambridge in 1866. He died 
in London 1st Apnl 1872. The publication m 
1858 of his Theological Essays, dealing with the 
atonement and eternal life, lost him the professor- 
ship of Theology in King’s College. His principal 
books are Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy , Re- 
ligions of the World, Prophets and Kings of the Old 
Testament , Patriarchs and Lawgivers of the Old 
Testament , The Kingdom of Christ, The Doctrine 
of Sacrifice , Theological Essays , Lectures on the 
Ecclesiastical History of the First and Second 
Centuries, Gospel of St John, The Conscience , 
and Social Morality. Maurice strenuously con- 
troverted Mansel’s views on our knowledge 
of God, and denounced as false any political 
economy founded on selfishness and not on the 
Cross m the ruling power of the universe. He 
w&s the mainspring of the movement known as 
Christian Socialism; and was the founder of 
the Working-mau’s College and of the Queen’s 
College for Women, in both of which he taught. 
Commonly regarded as a head of the ‘ Broad- 
church * movement, he vehemently repudiated the 
position of a party-leader, and his influence ex- 
tended throughout all parties in the church. See 
Life (1884) by his eon, Sir John Frederick Maurice, 
K.C.B.(1841-1912), professor of Military History at 
the Staff College, and author of a System of Field 
Mammrtru (1872), The Ashantee War (1874), The 
Campaign of 188$ in Egypt (1887), The Balance of 
Military Power in Europe (1888), and War (1891). 
Maurice of Saxony. See Charles V. 

Maurler. See Du Maurier. 

Maury, Jean Siffrbin, was bom 26th June 
1746 at valrtes (dep. Vaucluse). Eloquent iloges 
on the dauphin. Ac., gained him In 1784 admis- 
sion to the Academy. In 1789 he was sent to the 


States • general, where as an orator he rivalled 
Mirabeau. At the dissolution of the Constituent 
Assembly lie withdrew to Rome, and was made 
an archbishop in partibus, and cardinal (1794) ; 
but he made his submission in 1804 to Napo- 
leon, who appointed him in 1810 Archbishop 
of Paris. He died 11th May 1817. See Lives by 
his nephew (1827), Poujoulat (1886), and Ricard 
(1887). [Mo-red.] 

Maury, Matthew Fontaine, born near Fred- 
ericksbuig, Va., January 14, 1806, entered the 
U.S navy in 1825, and during a voyage round 
the world commenced his well-known Navigation 
(1884). Lamed for life in 1839, he was appointed 
superintendent in 1842 of the Hydrographical 
Office at Washington, and in 1844 or the Observa- 
tory. Here he wrote his Physical Geography of the 
Sea (1856), and his works on the Gulr Stream, 
Ocean Currents, and Great Circle Sailing. He 
became an officer of the Confederate navy, and 
died 1st Feb. 1878, professor of Physics at 
Lexington. See Life by daughter (1888). 

Mauve, Anton (1888-88), born at Zaandam, 
became one of the greatest Dutch landscape- 
painters of his time. 

Mavor, William Fordyce (1758-1837), an Ox- 
fordahire clergyman and schoolmaster, born at 
New Deer, compiled a well-known spelling-book. 

Maxim, Sir Hiram Stevens (1840-1916; 
knighted 1901), born at Sangersville, Maine, U.S., 
was bred a coacli builder. From 1867 he took out 
patents for gas apparatus, electric lamps, Ac. 
His machine-gun was perfected in London m 
1883 ; he also invented a pneumatic gun, a smoke- 
less powder, and a flying-machine (1894). See My 
Life (1915), and Life by Mottelay (1920). 

Maximilian I., German emperor, the son of 
Frederick III., was born 22d March 1459. By his 
marriage with Mary, heiress of Charles the Bold, 
he acquired Burgundy and Flanders; but this 
involved him in war with Louis XI. of France, 
and in 1482 he was forced to give Artois and 
Burgundy to Louis. In 1486 he was elected king 
of the Romans. In 1490 he drove out the Hun- 
garians who, under Matthias Corvinus, had seized 
(1487) great part of the Austrian territories ; at 
Villach in 1492 he routed the Turks; and in 
1493 he became emperor. Having next married 
a daughter of the Duke of Milan, he turned 
his ambition towards Italy. But after years of 
war he was compelled (1515) to give up Milan 
to France and Verona to the Venetians ; and 
in 1499 the Swiss completely separated them- 
selves from the German Empire. The hereditary 
dominions of his house, however, were Increased 
by the peaceful acquisition of Tyrol ; the mar- 
riage of his son Philip with the Infanta Joanna 
united the Houses of Spain and Hapsburg ; whilst 
the marriage in 1521 of his grandson Ferdinand 
with the daughter of Ladislaus of Hungary 
and Bohemia brought both these kingdoms to 
Austria. He also improved the administration 
of justice, greatly encouraged the arts and 
learning, and caused to be written Theuerdank in 
verse and Weisskunig in prose, of both of which 
himself is the hero, and probably part-author. 
‘The foremost knight of the age/ he died 12th 
January 1519. See Lives by Kliipfel (1864), 
Ulmann (1884-91), and ‘ Christopher Hare ’ (1918). 

Maximilian, Emperor of Mexico, was bom 
6th July 1882, the younger brpther of Francis- 
Joseph I., and became an Austrian admiral. In 
1868 the French called together a Mexican as- 
sembly, which offered the crotfn of Mexico to 
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Maximilian; he accepted it, and in June 18(54 
entered Mexico. But Juarez (q.v.) again raised 
the standard of independence, and Napoleou 111. 
liad to withdraw his troops. In vain the Empress 
Chariotte (1840-1927), a daughter of Leopold I. 
of Belgium, went to Europe to enlist support; 
her reason gave way under grief and excitement. 
Maximilian felt bound to remain and share the 
fate of his followers. With 8000 men he made 
a brave defence of Quer6taro, but in May 1867 
was betrayed, and on June 19 shot. Seven volumes 
or his sketches of travel, essays, &c. (Aus Meinem 
IAhen) were published in 1867. See books by 
J. M. Taylor (1894), P. F. Martin (1914), Corti (1928). 

Max-MUller, Friedrich, philologist, was born 
6th December 1828, at Dessau, where his father, 
Wilhelm Mdller (1794-1827), lyric poet, was ducal 
librarian. He studied at Dessau, Leipzig, and 
Berlin, devoting himself to Sansknt; and his 
translation of the Hitopadesa appeared in 1844 
In Paris he began (1845), at the instigation of 
Burnouf, to prepare an edition of the Rig-Veda, 
comingto England in 1846 to examine the MSS. 
in the East India House and the Bodleian ; and 
the East India Company commissioned him 
(1847) to edit it at their expense (ti vols. 1849-74 ; 
new ed. 1890). For a time Taylorian professor 
of Modern Languages at Oxford, he was in 1866 
appointed professor there of Comparative Phil- 
ology, a study he did more than any one else 
to promote in England. He published The 
languages of the Seat of War m the East (1854), 
Commit ativs Mythology (1856), History of Sanskrit 
Literature (1859), Science of language (1861-63), 
Science of Religion (1870), Chips from a German 
Workshop (1868-75), Origin and Growth of Religion 
Hibbert Lectures, 1878), Biographical Essays 
1883), The Science of Thought (1887), Biographies 
of Words (1888). Natural, Physical, Anthropological , 
and Psychical Religion (Glasgow Gilford Lectures, 
pub. 1889-98), Vedanta Philosophy (1894), and 
Science of Mythology (1897)— not to speak of 
Deutsche Liehe and Auld Jang Syne (1899). He 
edited the Sacred Books of the East. A foreign 
member of the French Institute, knight of the 
Ordre pour le M6rite, commander of the Legion 
of Honour (1896), LL.D. of various universities, 
and P.C. (1896), he died 28th October 1900. His 
widow edited his Life and Letters (1902). 

Maxwell, James Clerk-, physicist, bom at 
Edinburgh, June 18, 1881, was educated there at 
the Academy and the university, and ere he 
was fifteen wrote papers of scientific value. At 
Cambridge he was (1854) second wrangler and 
bracketed with the senior vrrangler for the 
Smith’s prize. In 1886 he became a professor 
In Martschal College, Aberdeen, in 1860 in King’s 
College, London, and in 1871 professor of Experi- 
mental Physics at Cambridge. He died November 
5, 1879. In the great work of his life, Electricity 
and Magnetism (2 vols. 1878), lie constructed a 
theory of electricity in which ‘action at a dis- 
tance’ should have no place. He was the first 
to make colour-sensation the subject of actual 
measurement. He obtained the Adams prize for 
his splendid discussion of the dynamical condi- 
tions of stability of the ring-system of Saturn. 
But he was best known to the public by his in- 
vestigations on the kinetic theory of gases. His 
Bradford ‘ Discourse on Molecules ’ is a classic. 
Besides many papers, he published a text-book 
of the Theory of Heat and a little treatise on 
Matter and Motion. In 1879 he edited Oaven- 
dish’s Electrical Researches . See his Scientific 
Papers, edited by Niven (2 vols. 1890) ; his Life by 


Lewis Campbell and Garnett (1882); and Glaze- 
brook’s Clerk-Maxwell and Modern Physics (1896). 

Maxwell, Sir William Stirling-, of Keir 
near Dunblane, was born at Kenmure Hours 
G lasgow, in 1818. Graduating in 1889 from Trinity 
College, Cambridge, he travelled in Italy and 
Spain, and wrote Annals of the Artists of Spain 
(1848), Cloister Life of Charles V, (1852), Velasquez 
(1855), and the sumptuous Don John of Austria 
(1888). In 1866 he succeeded to the baronetcy, 
surname, and estates of his uncle. Sir J. Maxwell 
of Pollolc. His second wife (1877) was the Hon. 
Mrs Norton (q.v.). Besides representing Perth- 
shire as a Conservative 1862-67, and again in 1872, 
he was Rector of St Andrews (1868) and Edinburgh' 
(1871), and in 1875 Chancellor of Glasgow Uni- 
versity. He died at Venice 16th Jan. 1878. A 
new edition of his Works appeared In 1891. 

May, Phil (1864-1908), caricaturist, born at 
Wortley near Leeds, was left an orphan at nine, 
and had had but a twelvemonth ’sschooling when he 
took to grinding colours for a scene-painter, draw- 
ing shilling portraits of actors, and himself playing 
small parts. At seventeen he came up penniless 
to London, and slept on the Embankment, until 
he got work on the St Stephen's Review , and then 
went to Australia as cartoonist on the Sydney 
Bulletin. In 1890 he returned to London, and 
leapt into fame with his Annual , his contributions 
to Punch and the Giaphic, &c. 

May, Thomas (1594-1660), the son of Sir Thomas 
May of Mayfield, Sussex, was educated at Cam- 
bridge, and became a member of Gray’s Inn and 
a courtier. He wrote dramas, comedies, poems, 
ami translations of the Georgies and Lucan. As 
secretary and historiographer to the Parliament he 
produced a History of the Parliament of England 
1GU0-16U (1647), and a». T ■ evxary thereof (1650). 

May, Sir Thomas Erskine (1816-86), educated 
at Bedford School, became assistant-librarian of 
the House of Commons m 1881, clerk-assistant in 
1856, and clerk of the House in 1871 Successively 
C.B. and K.C.B., he was on his retirement (1886) 
created Baron Farnborough. His Treatise on the 
Law, Privileges . Proceedings, and Usage of Parlia- 
ment (1844; 11th ed. 1906) has been translated 
into various languages ; his Constitutional History 
of England 1760-1860 (1861-68) is a continuation 
of Hallam ; his Democracy in Europe (1877) shows 
great learning and impartiality. 

Mayer, Joseph (1808-86), antiquary, born at 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, was a Liverpool jeweller. 

Mayer, Julius Robert von, physicist, was 
born at Heilbronn, 25th November 1814, studied 
medicine at Tubingen, Munich, and Paris, and 
settled as physician in his native town in 1841. 
In 1842 he published a preliminary statement of 
the mechanical theory of heat (worked out in- 
dependently by Joule, q.v.), and in 1845 restated 
his views with a great wealth of illustration, 
forecasting also the meteoric origin of the sun’s 
heat. He was ennobled by the king of Wtirtem- 
berg two years before his death, on 20th March 
1878. Mayer’s papers were collected as Mechanik 
der Wdrme (2d ed. 1874), and his Correspondence 
appeared in 1889. See monographs by Diihring 
(1879) and Weyrauch (1889). (MTer.J 

Mayhew, Henry (1312-87), journalist and 
litterateur, was born in London, ran away from 
Westminster School, and was articled. to his 
ftither. a solicitor. He had started with Gilbert 4 
Beckett three short-lived papers, and had written 
a force, when he and his brother Augustus 
(‘the Brothers Mayhew ’) combined to produce 
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Inspection of work by government, maintenance 
of good roads and bridges, poor-laws, education, 
ana the abolition of war. Chinese ethics are 
based on his. See Life by Legge (1875). 

Gregor Johann (1822-84), abbot of 
Brttott in Moravia, made valuable researches on 
hybridity in plants. 

Mendetottr, Dmitri Ivanovitoh, chemist, was 
born at Tobolsk, 7th February 1884, and was pro- 
fessor of Chemistry at St Petersburg from 1865 
till hfs death in 1907. He enriched every section 
of chemical science, especially by his contribu- 
tions to physical chemistry and chemical phil- 
osophy. See his Principles of Chemistry (trans. 
1892 ; 8d Eng. ed. from 7th Russian one, 1905). 

Mendelssohn, Moses, philosopher, was l>orn 
at Dessau, 6th September 1729. His father, 
whose name was Mendel, was a Jewish school- 
master and scribe. In spite of poverty he went 
to Berlin at thirteen, and devoted himself to 
Latin, modern languages, and philosophy ; and 
at last became the partner of a rich silk-manu- 
facturer, whose children he had educated. The 
intimate friend of Lessing and Nicolai, he did 
much to diminish Christian contempt for Jews ; 
while he roused his own co- religionists from 
apathy by waging w^r against their prejudices, 
and bringing them into contact with modern 
culture. He died 4th January 1786. He was a 
diligent student of Locke, Shaftesbury, and 
Pope; and as a zealous defender of enlightened 
Monotheism, was an apostle of Deism, and the 
prototype of Lessing’s Nathan. His principal 
works are on Pope as a philosopher (conjointly 
with Lessing, 1755), on the Sensations (1755), on 
Evidence in Metaphysics (17C3) ; Phasdon (1707), 
a Platonic dialogue on the immortality of the 
soul ; Jerusalem (1788), a defence of Judaism ; 
and Morgenstwiden , essays against Pantheism and 
Spinozism. See Life by Kayserling (2d ed. 1887). 

Mendelssohn - Bartholdy, Felix, composer, 
was born at Hamburg, 8d February 1809. His 
father was Abraham, the second son of Moses 
Mendelssohn, and founder of an eminent Berlin 
banking firm (first at Hamburg), who resolved to 
bring up his children as Protestant Christians, 
and adaed the name of Bartholdy to that of 
Mendelssohn. As a child Felix was carefully 
educated, especially In music ; at ten he made 
his first public appearance, playing the piano- 
forte part in a trio at a concert in Berlin. With 
1620 began that period of prolific production 
which lasted almost till his death. At the same 
time he entered upon a ceaseless round of social 
gaiety and activity. Within the next few years 
he formed the acquaintance of Goethe, Weber, 
and Moscheles, ana had composed his Symphony 
in C minor and the B minor Quartet. The 
August of 1825 saw the completion of his opera, 
Camacho's Wedding. With the Midsummer Night's 
Dream overture (1826) Mendelssohn may be saki 
to have attained hit musical majority. Out of 
humour with the musical world of Berlin, he 
resolved to travel. He arrived in London in 


April 1829, and conducted Ida Symphony in 0 
minor at a concert of the Philharmonic Society. 
A tour through Scotland in the summer In- 
•plied Mm with the Hebrides overture and the 
Scotch Symphony. Next year he visited Munich, 
Vienna, Venice, and Rome, and by Paris he 
returned to London in 1882. Thence he went 
back to Berlin. Hia success in conducting the 
Lower Rhine festival at Dtlsseldorf in 1888 led 
to his being offered the entire direction of the 
music for three years. But his stay at Diissel- 


dorf was full of responsibilities and worries, 
and in 1835 he left to conduct the Gewsndhaus 
concerts at Leipzig. At Birmingham in 1887 he 
conducted his St Paul, first heard at DUsseldorf 
the previous year. September 1840 found him 
agaiu at Birmingham conducting the Ldbgesang. 
The king of Prussia requested him to assist in 
the foundation of an Academy of Arts, and, 
though loth to leave, he removed to Berlin in 
1841. In 1843 the new musio-school at Leipzig 
was opened for him, with Schumann and David 
among his associates. He was in London in 1844; 
and on August 26, 1846, produced his Elijah 
at Birmingham. But hard work was now be- 
ginning to tell ou him, for, although his Berlin 
duties and his position as chief of the Leipzig 
Conservatoriuin entailed constant labour and 
anxiety, he persisted in carrying out all his 
engagements. He had scarcely returned from 
his tenth and last visit to England, in May 1847, 
when the news of his sister Fanny's death 
reached him. Periods of illness and depression 
followed rapidly ; and on November 4, 1847, he 
expired at Leipzig. He was buried at Berlin. 
Mendelssohn was eminent both aa pianist and 
organist, especially in his rendering or the works 
of Bach, Mozart, and Beethoven. He moreover 
possessed a remarkable facility of improvisation 
and a talent for landscape-drawing. His music 
rarely if ever reaches the innermost depths of 
passion and feeling; but though lacking the 
profounder beauties and more pathetic qualities, 
has always the power to imbue us with his own 
spirit of habitual cheerfulness. See several collec- 
tions of Mendelssohn’s Letters (1861. 1808, 1893- 
94) ; Lives by Benedict (I860), Moscneles (1878 ; 
trans. by Coleridge), Lainpadius (1886), and 
Remsmann (Sd ed. 1892); Reminiscences by 
Devrient (3d ed. 1891), Hiller (2d ed. 1878X 
Horsley (1873X and Marx (1865) ; and Hensel, Die 
Familie Mendelssohn (8th ed. 1895 ; trans. 1882). 

Mendhs, Catuli.e (1841-1909). born at Bor- 
deaux of Jewish parentage, passed from the Par- 
n&8siaua to the Romantics, ami wrote poems, 
romances, dramas, and libretti, as well as jour, 
liaiistic articles and criticisms. [MovFdes.\ 

Mendoza, an illustrious family of Basque 
origin, one of whose members, Ifiigo Lopez de 
Mendoza, created Marquis of Santfllana by John 
II. of Castile in 1445 for his services on the field, 
was a wise statesman, a sturdy patriot, and 
an admired poet. He further left an excellent 
account of the Provencal, Catalan, and Valencian 
poets, and was the first of folk-lorists, a collector of 
popular proverbs ‘ such as the old women repeat 
over the fire.’ The most femous of his six sons 
was Pedro, Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo, the 
trusted prime-minister of Ferdinand and Isabella. 
—The marquis’s great-grandson, Diego Hurtado 
de Mendoza (1608 - 75), to whom Charles V. 
entrusted the conduct of his Italian policy and 
the representation of his views at the Council of 
Trent, inherited his gifts as a statesman and man 
of letters. He did conspicuous service In grafting 
Italian poetry on the Spanish Stem ; and his War 
of Granada, a hfstoryof the revolt of the Moriscoes 
in 1568-70 against Philip II., Hi a masterpiece of 
Spanish prose. Greater glory yet would surround 
his name if his right to tne little tale Of Laearillo 
de Tomes could be clearly made out. 

Mendoza, Daniel (1764-1888), Jewish prize- 
fighter, was born and died in London. 

Mengs, Anton Raphael, artist and art-critic, 
was bom, the son of a Danish artist, at Anssig in 
Bohemia, March 12, 1728 r and studied three years 
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at Rome. In 1744 he was named court-painter to 
the king of Saxony, but settled at Rome, where 
he turned Catholic, married, and was appointed 
(1764) director of a school of painting. By royal 
invitation he twice visited Spain (1761-70 and 
1778-70), where he did Borne of his best work. 
He diea at Rome, 20th June 1770. 

Mang-tee. See Mencius. 

Menlar, Axils Justin (1826-81), established at 
Noisiel the great chocolate factory, with a branch 
in London, chemical-works at St Denis, and a 
sugar factory at Roye, besides a caoutchouc fac- 
tory, aud in Nicaragua a cocoa plantation. A 
keen free-trader, he wrote Eoonomie Kurale (1875), 
V Avenir Bconomique (1876-79), Ac. 

Menken, Adah Isaacs, nit Adelaide McCord 
(1886-68), actress and poetess, was born in Louisi- 
ana, appeared in London with immense success 
as Mazeppa (1864), aud died a professed Jewess in 
Paris. Bne was at least four times married— to 
a Jew, Menken ; Heenan, the * Benicia Boy ; ’ 
R. H. Newell, ‘ Orpheus C. Kerr ; * Ac. ; and 
among her friends were Charles Reade, Swin- 
burne, and Dickens, to whom is dedicated her 
Infelicia (1868). 

Measohlkoff, Alexander Danilovitch, Rus- 
sian field-marshal and statesman, was bom of 
humble parentage at Moscow, about 1660 or 
1668, but enteritis the army, distinguished him- 
self fct the siegA of Azov, and afterwards ac- 
companied Peter the Great in his travels to 
Holland and England. During the war with 
Sweden (1702-18) he played an important part at 
Pultowa— Peter made him a field-marshal there 
— Riga, Stettin, Ac. At the capture of Marien- 
burg the girl who became Catharine I. fell Into 
Menscliikoff’s hands, and was through him intro- 
duced to the czar. Towards the end of Peter’s 
reign Menschikoff lost favour owing to extortions 
ana suspected duplicities. But when Peter died 
he secured the succession of Catharine, and during 
her reign and that of her young successor, Peter 
II., he governed Russia with almost absolute 
authority. He was about to marry his daughter 
to the young czar when the Jealousy of the old 
nobility led to his banishment to Siberia and 
the confiscation of his immense estates. He 
died 2d November 1729. — His great-grandson, 
Albxandkr Seuobibvitch (1789-1869), rose to 
the rank of general in the campaigns or 1812-15, 
was severely wounded at Varna in the Turkish 
campaign of 1828, and was made head of the 
Russian navy. His overbearing behaviour as am- 
bassador at Constantinople brought about the 
Crimean war, when he commanded at Alma and 
Inkermann, and defend'd Sebastopol, but in 1855 
was recalled because of Illness. Till his death he 
was a prominent member of the old Russian party. 

Mentetth, Sir John db, the captor in 1805 of 
Wallace (q.v.X rejoined (he national party. 

Meuse!, Adolf (1815-190$), painter, Illus- 
trator, and engraver, born et Breslau* ia every- 
where known for hie drawings illustrating the 
times of Frederick the Great and William I. His 
80th birthday was publicly celebrated in 1896. 
See works by Weesely (1878), Jordan and Dohme 
(1890-95), Sondertnann (1896), and Jordan (1906). 

MiBiet, Wolfgang (1798-1878), born et Walden- 
burg In Silesia, studied at Jena and Bonn, was 
for (bur years schoolmaster at Aaran in Switzer- 
land, but from 1826 lived mainly In Stuttgart. 
He edited magazines, and wrote poems, romances, 
histories, literary criticism, ana polemics. His 
chief works were histories of Germany (1825; 


Eng. trans. 1848), German literature (1827 ; trank 
1840), German pdetry (1868), Europe (1858-67), 
and the world (16 vols. 1862 - 72), and autobio* 
graphical DtnkwurdigktiUn (1876). He attacked 
botn rationalists and radicals. [JfcnLeel.] 

Meoph&m, Simon, bom probably at Meopham 
near Rochester, studied at Oxford, and was Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury from 1828 till his death, 
12th October 1888. [Meeffam.) 


Meroadante, Savbrio (1797-1870), a Neapolitan 
composer, who produced some sixty operas, and 
was blind from 1861. [Afer-ca-dan'-teJL j 

Meroator (the Latinised form of KjlemerX a 
Flemish mathematician, geographer, and map- 
uiaker, of German extraction, who lived 1612-92. 

Meredith, George, novelist and poet, was born 
in Hampshire, 12th February 1828, and made 
his first appearance as a poet with ‘ Chillian- 
wallah ’ in Chambers's Journal for July 1849. This 
was followed in 1851 by a little volume of Poems, 
and in 1855 by The Shaving of Shagpat, a highly 
original burlesque of the Eastern story. Farina: 
a Legend of Cologne (1857), parodies German 
romance. Of the greater works The Ordeal ej 
Richard Feverel (1859) is a tragic romance, deal- 
ing with the larger problems of education. Evan 
Harrington (1861) is an amusing novel of social 
ambitions. Modem Love , and Poems of the Eng- 
lish Roadside, with Poems and Ballads (1862), tell 
their story in a somewhat dark and fragmentary 
manner, but with great truth of observation and 
strength of pathos. Emilia in England (1864 ; 
in 1886 renamed Sandra Belloni) is continued 
in Vittoria (1866), the scene of which is laid in 
Italy during the rising of 1848. In 1865 appeared 
Rhoda Fleming, a tragedy ; the romantic Adven- 
tures of Hairy Richmond followed in 1871. Beau- 
champ's Career (1876) is'perhaps the most perfectly 
constructed of all the series. The Egoist (1879) is 
a searching and remorseless study of a single 
aspect of refined sel flshness. The Tragic Comedians 
(1881) is a somewhat cloee rendering of the 
Countess Racowitza’s painful story of Lassalleta 
tragic end. Diana of the Crossways (1886), the Hon. 
Mrs Norton her prototype, is by general consent 
the most channing of Mr Meredith’s novels 
Three small volumes of verse were entitled Poems 
and Lyrics of the Joy of Earth (1888), Ballads and 
Poems of Tragic Lifs (1887), and A Reading of Earth 
(1888) One of our Conquerors (1891), Lord Ormont 
and his Aminta (1894k and The Amasing Marriage 
0895) deal mom or less directly with the great 
problems of politics, sociology, and ethics. An 
early unfinished novel, Cdt and Saxon, appeared 
in 1910. If the great public is negleetfhl, critics 
rank Meredith as the foremost novelist of his 
day, one of the most invigorating and stimulative 
thinkers of his generation ; * his most resolute par- 
tisans are those of his own househoM— tournah 
ists, poets, and novelists.’ Among the Moments 
of his power are his wide, accurate, and sym- 
pathetic observation of nature and of lifts his 
inventive resource, his analytic and synthetic 

S ower, and his singular mastery Of words. His 
escriptioni of scenery are varied, vivid, and 
poetical, his delineations of phases of feeling those 
of a master. Among the ‘ defects of his qualities * 
are a certain intricacy of plot, a love for elliptical 
statement and unexplained allusion, a fr eq u e n t 
overelaboration of style, and a strained wit that 
fatigues rather than exhilarates. Meredith, who 
was for thirty years literary reader to Chapman & 
Hall, died 18tli May 1 909. His verst is remarkable 
rather for its reveiatiou of beauty in nature aud 
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life, itc imaginative suggestion, than for its sim- 
plicity or melody. See books by Trevelyan (1906, 
1912), Hsudefraon and 8elincourt (1907), Crees 
(1918), Ellis, Lady Butcher (1919), Galland (Par., 
1923X Priestley (1926) ; his Letters (1912). 

Meredith, Owik. See Lytton. 

MereshkoWlky, Dmitri Sergeyevich, Russian 
novelist, critic, aud poet, born at Petrograd in 
1866, wrote a trilogy, Christ and Antichrist ( The 
Death of the Gods , The Forerunner , Peter and 
Alexis), books on Tolstoy, Ibsen, Montaigne, &c. 
—His wife, Zinaida Nikolayeona Hippms, born 
in 1870, is also a poet, novelist, and critic. 

Mdrimrfe, Prosper (1808-70), born at Paris, 
sou of a paiuter, studied law, visited Spain in 
1830, and held posts under the ministries of 
Marine, Commerce, and the Interior. Admitted 
to the Academy in 1844, he became a senator m 
1853. His last years were clouded by ill-health 
and melancholy, and the downfall of the empire 
hastened his death, at Cannes. He began his 
career as a writer at twenty-two by plays pro- 
fessedly fiom the Spanish, followed by a pretended 
tianslatiou of Illyrian folk-songs. His more im- 
portant works embrace novels and short stories, 
archseological and historical dissertations, and 
travels all of which display exact learning, 
keen observation, strong intellectual grasp, real 
humour, and an exquisite style. Of his twenty 
tales, some are among the rarest masterpieces : 
Colomba, Mateo Falcone , Carmen, La Vtnus d'llle , 
Lokis, Arsine Guillot, La Chambre Bleuc, and 
L'Abbi Aubain. His letters include the famous 
Lettres a une Inconnue (1873), the iAttres h une 
autre Inconnue (1875), and the Letters to Panizzi 
1881). See works by Tamisier (1875), Tounieux 
1879), D’Haussonville (1888), Filon (1894-98), 
Pmvert (1906, 1911). [Afay-ree-maj/.] 

Merlvale, John Herman (1779-1844), trans- 
lator, was born at Exeter, educated at St John's 
College, Cambridge, called to the bar iu 1805, 
and in 1831 made a Commissioner of Bankruptcy. 
He contributed to Bland’s Greek Anthology (1813), 
brought out a second edition in 1833, and pub- 
lished Poems Original and Translated (1841) and 
Minor Poems of Schiller (1844).— Charles, his son, 
born in 1808, aud educated at Harrow, Hailey- 
bury, and St John's College, Cambridge, took his 
degree iu 1830, and became fellow and tutor. 
Successively Hulsean lecturer (1861), Boyle 
lecturer (1864), and rector of Lawford, he was 
appointed Deau of Ely in 1869, aud died 26th 
Dec. 1893. His eloquent Fall of the Roman Re- 
public (1853) and History of the Romans under the 
Empire (7 vols. 1850-62) are both over-kind to 
imperialism. Later books are a General History 
of Home (1875), Early Church History (1879), and 
Pagan and Christian Society (1880). See Auto- 
biography and Letters (priv. printed, 1898).— 
Another son, Herman, (1806-74), educated at 
Harrow and Trinity, Oxford, held the chair of 
Political Economy at Oxford, aud various under- 
secretaryships. — His son, Herman Charles 
(1889-1906), wrote some successful plays, a novel, 
and poems. See his autobiography (1902). 

Merle D’Anbignd. See D’AubionI 

Merlin, an ancient British prophet and magi- 
cian, supposed to have flourished during the de- 
cline of the native British power in its contest 
with the Saxons, and a hero of Arthurian ro- 
mance. There may have been two real Merlins 
—a 5th-century Welsh Merlin and a Caledonian 
6th*century duplicate. 

Merrick, Leonard, novelist, born in London 


in 1864, issued a collected edition in 1918, with 
introductions by notable writers. 

Merrill, Stuart (1863-1915), French symbolist 
poet, born at Hempstead, Long Island, New Tork, 
lived mostly in France. 

Merriman, Henry Seton (Hugh Stowell 
Scott ; 1862-1903), wrote The Sowers (1896), The 
Velvet Glove (1901), aud many other novels. 

Merriman, John Xavier (1841-1926), born at 
Street, Somerset, went early to South Africa— 
his father was Bishop of Grahams'town— was a 
member of various Cape ministries from 1875, 
and premier (South African party) 1908-10. 

Mersenne, Marin (1588-1648), a friend of Des- 
cartes, took the habit of a Minim Friar iu 1611, 
and spent his life in study, teaching in convent- 
schools, aud travel. He was a profound mathe- 
matician and musician, and stoutly defended the 
orthodoxy of the Cartesian philosophy. 

Merton, Wai.tkr de (d. 1277), founder in 1264- 
74 of Merton College, Oxford, the first English 
college, was probably born at Merton in Surrey, 
and was Bishop of Rochester from 1274. 

Mdryon, Charles (1821-68), etcher, was born 
in Paris, the sou of an Englishman. After serv- 
ing for a short tune as a naval officer, he worked 
in poverty in Paris, and is known by his sombre 
and imaginative etchings of Paris streets and 
buildings. He was colour-blind, and became 
insane. See monographs by Burty (1879), Wed- 
more (new ed. 1892), and Delteil (1907). 

Mesdag, Hendrik Willem (1831-1915), mariue 
painter, born at Groningen, settled at the Hague. 
Sec monograph by Zilcken (trails. 1896). 

Mesmer, Friedrich Anton or Franz, founder 
of mesmerism, born neai Constance, 28d May 1784, 
and bred for the piiesthood, studied medicine at 
Vienna, and about 1772 took up the opinion that 
there exists a power which he called animal mag- 
netism. In 1778 he went to Paris, where he 
created a great sensation. He refused a pension of 
20,000 livres for Ins secret ; but in 1785 a learned 
commission reported unfavourably. He fell into 
disrepute, and after a visit to England, lived iu 
obscurity at Meersburg in Switzerland. He died 
5th March 1815. See books by Kerner (1856) aud 
Graham (1890). 

Messallna, Valeria, the wife of the emperor 
Claudius, a woman infamous for avarice, lust, aud 
cruelty. Among her victims were the daughters 
of Germanicus and Drusus, Valerius Asiaticus, 
and her confederate Polybius. In the emperor’s 
absence she publicly married one of her favourites. 
The emperor at last had her executed (48 a.d.). 

Meitrovid, Ivan, Croat sculptor, born in 1888 
in northern Dalmatia, a peasant’s son, kept sheep 
as a boy, was taught wood-earving bv his father, 
was apprenticed to a marble-cutter at Spalato, and 
studied sculpture at Vienna. He designed the 8erb 
national temple for Kossovo. [Mesh’tro-vitch.) 

MetastAtlo. the Grecised name of Pietro Tra- 
passi, an Italian poet, who was born of humble 
parents at Rome, 6th January 1698. A preco- 
cious gift for improvising verses gained him a 
patron in Gravina, a lawyer, who educated him, 
and left him (1718) his fortune. At Naples after 
1722 Metastasio wrote for the singer Bulgarin! a 
series of opera-libretti, all on classical cutsets, 
which were set to musio by composers such as 
Pergolese, Scarlatti, Durante, and Paesiello, and 
sung bv the greatest singers. In 1729 he was ap- 
pointed court* poet to thevienna theatre, for which 
tie wrote several ofhis best pieces. His reputation 
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stood high throughout Europe, but from 1825 to 
1805 his name, as of a recreant to the national 
cause, was anathema in Italy. He died in Vienna 
12th April 1782, having for nearly forty years 
suffered from * mental and moral ennui/ See his 
Letters, edited by Carducci (1883) *» Vernon Lee’s 
Studies (2d ed. 1880) ; and Lives by Burney (Loud. 
1790), Mussafla (1882), and Falconi (1888). 

Metoalf, John (1717-1810), ‘Blind Jack of 
Knaresborough,’ lost his eyesight at six, but, 
tall and vigorous, fought at Falkirk and Cul- 
loden, smuggled, drove a stage-coach, and from 
1705 took to road-making with great success. 

Metoalfe, Charles Theophilus, Lord (1785- 
1840), Indian and colonial administrator, born 
at Calcutta, succeeded as third baronet in 1822, 
and was made a peer in 1845. 8ee Life by Kaye 
(new ed. 1858). 

Metohnlkoff, Elias (1845-1916), Russian natu- 
ralist, was born in Kharkoff govt., and in 1870 be- 
came professor at Odessa. The Nature of Man was 
translated in 1908. 

Metellttl, a plebeian family which rose to front 
rank in the Roman nobility. One member of it 
twice defeated Jugurtha (109 b.c.); another con- 
quered Crete (97 B.C.). 

Methodius. See Cyril. 

Methuen, Sir Paul (1672-1767), a diplomatist, 
ambassador to Portugal and Spam. 

Metsu, Gabriel (1680-07), born at Leyden, 
studied under Gerard Dow, and settled as painter 
of genre pictures at Amsterdam. 

Metternich, Clemens Loth a r Wenzel, 
Prince, diplomatist, nobly born at Coblenz, 15th 
May 1778, studied at Strasburg and Mainz, was 
attached to the Austrian embassy at the Hague, 
and at twenty-eight was Austrian minister at 
Dresden, two years later at Berlin, and in 1805 
(after Austerlitz) at Paris. In 1807 he concluded 
the treaty of Fontainebleau ; in 1809 was ap- 
pointed Austrian foreign minister, and as such 
negotiated the marriage between Napoleon and 
Marie Louise. In 1812-18 he maintained at first 
a temporising policy, but at last declared war ; 
the grand alliance was signed at Tenlitz ; and 
Metternich was made a prince of the empire. 
He took a .very prominent part in the Congress 
of Vienna, rearranging a German confederation 
(while disfavouring German unity under Prus- 
sian influence), ana guarding Austria’s interests 
in Italy. From 1815 he was the most active 
representative of reaction all over Europe, per- 
sistently striving to repress all popular and con- 
stitutional aspirations. As the main supporter of 
autocracy and police despotism at home and abroad 
he is largely responsible for the tension that led 
to the upheaval of 1848. The French Revolution 
of that year, which overturned for a time half the 
thrones of Europe, was felt at Vienna, and the 
government fell. Metternich fled to England, 
and in 1851 retired to his castle of Johan nis berg 
on the Rhine. He died at Vienna 11th J une 1859. 
A brilliant diplomatist, a man of iron nerve and 
will, though personally kindly, he had few deep 
convictions, no warm sympathies, and no deep 
insight into the lessons of history. See his not 
too trustworthy Autobiography (French, 1879-82 ; 
Eng. trans. 1880-88), edited by his son, and 
works by Binder (1880), Gross- Hofflnger (1840), 
Schmidt-Weiasenfels (1801), Beer (1877), Col. 
MaUeson (1888), M&zade (Par. 1889), Demelitsch 
(vol. i. 1898), and Sandeman (1911). 

Mettrie. See Lamettrie. 

Menlen, Adam Francois van dbr (1082-90), 


Flemish painter, torn at Brussels, was in 1006 
appointed battle- painter to Louis XIV. [Meh'Un.) 

Meung, Jean de, or Jean Clopinel (c. 1250- 
1805). satirist, flourished at Paris under Philip 
the Fair. He translated many books into French, 
aud left a witty Testament. But his great work 
is his lengthy continuation of the Roman de la 
Rose , which substituted for tender allegorising 
satirical pictures of actual life. [May-mu'. ] 
Meurslui, Johannes or Jan de Meurs (1579- 
1089), born at Loozduinen near the Hague, became 
in 1610 professor of History, and in 1611 of Greek, 
at Leyden, Historiographer to the States-gener&l, 
and in 1625 professor of History at Soroln Den- 
mark, where he died. His industry was por- 
tentous. He edited Cato’s De Re Rustica , Plato’s 
Timasus, Theophrastus’s Characters, and a long 
series of the later Greek writers ; besides writing 
on Greek antiquities and Dutch and Danish his- 
toiy.— His son, Johannes (1018-54), wrote anti- 
quarian works of value, but his name has oddly 
been connected with the filthy EleganHas lingua: 
Latina: (probably byChorier of Vienne, 1009-92), 
with which he had nothing to do. 

Meyer, Conrad Ferdinand (1825-98), Swiss 
poet and novelist, was born at Zurich. His 
fiistorical novels Jorg Jenatsch (1870) and Der 
Heilige (1880) have passed through many editions, 
as has his poem Huttens Utzte Tage (1872). See a 
Memoir by lleitler (1885). [Afl-er.] 

Meyer, Heinrich August Wilhelm (1800-73), 
commentator, born at Gotha, was pastor in 
several cures, and wrote New Testament Com- 
mentaries— -a monument of exegebic&l science 
re-edited by Weiss, Wendt, Beyschlag, Ac. The 
translation in Clark’s senes is in 20 vols. (1878-82). 

Meyer, Joseph (1796 - 1856), publisher, was 
bom at Gotha, and issw . many important serial 
works, editions of German classics, the encyclo- 
pedia known as Konversations-lexikon, histoncal 
ibranes, &c. His business, the ‘ Bibliographical 
Institute,’ was in 1828 transferred from Gotha to 
Hildburghausen, in 1874 (by his son) to Leipzig. 

Meyer, Loth ar von (1 830-95), chemist, professor 
at Eberswalde, Carlsruhe, and (1870) Tubingen. 

Meyerbeer, Giacomo, operatic composer, was 
bom at Berlin, September 5, 1791. Originally 
Jakob Beer, son of a Jewish banker, he adopted 
the name Meyer from a benefactor, and recon- 
structed and Italianised the whole. At seven he 
played in public Mozart’s D minor concerto, and 
at fifteen was received into the house of Abt 
Vogler at Darmstadt, where Weber was his fellow- 
pupil His earlier works were unsuccessful, but 
in Vienna he obtained feme as a pianist. After 
three years’ study m Italy he produced operas its 
the new (Rossini s) style, which at once gained a 
cordial reception. From 1824 to 1881 he lived 
mostly in Berlin. He next applied himself to a 
minute study of French opera. The result of 
this was seen iu the production at Paris in 1881 
of Robert le DiabU (libretto by Scribe), whose 
totally new style secured unparalleled success 
over all Europe. It was followed in 1880 by 
the even more successful Huguenots. Appointed 
Kapellmeister at Berlin, he wrote the opera Sin 
Fddlagsr in Schlesien. Le PropMte appeared at 
Paris in 1849, with feir success. His flret v comic 
Opera, L'Etoile du Nord , carried the day in 1854, 
and was succeeded in 1859 by Dinorah. A 
musical drama, La Jeunesse de Goethe (words by 
Blase de Bury), never saw the light. VAfricaine, 
in hand since 1888, was produced with triumphant 
success after his death at Paris, May 2, 1864. 
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Praia*! extravagantly by F6fcis and others, Meyer 
beer was severely condemned by Schumann and 
Wagner on the ground that, inspired by no 
deeply-rooted artistic principle, he made every- 
thing subsidiary to theatrical effect His suc- 
cessive adoption of widely-different styles bears 
this out But even opponents concede the 
power and beauty of some of his pieces. His 
grand operas — splendid, spectacular, melodra- 
matic— nit the taste of the public. See Lives 
by Mendel (Berl. 1868). Schucht (Leip. 1869). 
and by Bennett in Novello's series. [Afv er-bair.] 

' Meyuell, Alice. See Butler, Sib W. P. 

Meyrlck, Sir Samuel Rush (1788-1848), an 
ecclesiastical lawyer, a great authority on armour, 
was born in London, and died at Goodrich Court, 
Boss, having been knighted iu 1832. 

Mauofanti, Giuseppe, (1774-1849), born at 
Bologna, was professor of Arabic there, but in 
1833 became Vatican librarian at Rome, and in 
1888 a cardinal His reputation rested solely on 
his marvellous linguistic acquirements ; he spoke 
fifty-eight tongues. See Life by Russell (1867). 

Mlall, Edward (1809-81), apostle of disestab- 
lishment, born at Portsmouth, was an Indepen- 
dent minister at Ware and Leicester. In 1840 he 
founded the Nonconformist uewspaper ; in 1844 
helped to establish the Liberation Society ; and 
was M.P. for Rochdale 1852-67, for Bradford 
1869-74. See Life by A. Miall (1884). 

Mioah, the sixth of the twelve minorpronhets, 
was a native of Moreaheth Gath iu SW. Judah, 
and prophesied during the reigns of Jothain, 
Ahaz, and Hezekiah, being a younger contem- 
porary of Isaiah, Hoeea, and Amos. On the book 
of Micah, see works by Caspari (1852) and Ryssel 
(1889), in German ; and Cheyne, m English (1882). 

Mlohaelis, Johann David (1717-911, biblical 
scholar, was born at Halle, the son of a theologian, 
travelled In England and Holland, and became 
professor of Philoeophy (1746) and in addition of 
Oriental Languages (1750) at Gottingen, where be 
helped to found the GSttingen Academy. A man 
of vast attainments, and or wide and lasting in- 
fluence, he was one of the first to study the 
biblical narratives as a part of oriental history. 
Of his many works, his Introduction to the New 
Testament was translated into English (1801 ; 4th 
ed. 1823), as was the Mosaic Law (1814). The 
Orlentalische und exegetischs Bibliothek appeared 
1775-91 ; other works were on Hebrew geography 
and in Hebrew and Syriac lexicography. See his 
Autobiography (1793). [Mec-kxnf- 1 is. ] 

Michel, Francisque (1809-87), antiquary, born 
at Lyons, from 1839 a professor at Bordeaux, 
earned a reputation by researches in Norman 
history, French chansons, argot, the Basques, the 
history of medieval commerce, and the byways 
of learning. Among his books were IUstoire aes 
Raoes MaudiUs (1847), Uistoire des Hdtelleries 
(1854), let Eeossais en France et Let Francais en 
Ecosse (1862), and A Critical Inquiry into the 
Scottish language (Edln. 1882). [Mee-shdV.] 

MlChel. Louise (1880-1905), a French Anarchist, 
long resident In London, wss born at Vroncourt. 

Ml oh e l a ngtlo (or Michael Angelo) was in 
full called Michelangelo Buonarroti, and was 
born March 6, 1475. the sou of a poor gentleman 
of Florence, at that time mayor of Csprese and 
Chiusi in Tuscany. At school the boy's best 
energies were devoted to drawing, though to his 
Other's aristocratic prejudice art seemed a call- 
fng nnworthy of a gentleman ; and at thirteen, 
reeolute in his choice, lie was bound apprentice 


to Ghirlandajo. By hie master he was recom- 
mended to Lorenzo de' Medici, and entered the 
school for which the ‘ Masninco' had gathered 
together s priceless collection of antiques. 
Lorenzo soon gave the gifted student s room m 
his house and a seat at nis table. In the * Battle 
of the Centaurs ' (a relief of this period) the clas- 
sical influence of Lorenzo's garden is strikingly 
apparent, though the straining muscles and con- 
torted limbs, which mark the artist’s mature 
work, are already visible. A marvellous contrast 
to the 'Centaurs is the * Madonna,' oonoeived and 
executed iu the Bpirit of Donatello, which, though 
not consciously antique, is far more classical. 
After Lorenzo’s death in 1492, Piero, his son and 
successor, is said to have treated the artist with 
scant courtesy ; and Michelangelo fled to Bologna 
for a time, but in 1495 he returned to Flor- 
ence, and produced a marble 'Cupid.' Its 
purchaser, Cardinal San Giorgio, summoned the 
sculptor to Rome, and in 1496 Michelangelo 
arrived in the Eternal City. The influence of 
Rome and the antique is easily discernible in 
the 'Bacchus,' now in the National Museum 
at Florence. To the same period belongs ths 
exquisite ‘Cupid’ of the South Kensington 
Museum. The ‘Pieta’ (1497), now in St Peter’s, 
shows a realism wholly at variance with the 
antique ideal. For four years the sculptor re- 
mained in Rome, and then leturning to Florence, 
fashioned the ' David ’ out of a colossal Mock 
of marble. ‘ David * is the Gothic treatment of 
a classic theme ; in pose and composition there 
is a stately grandeur, a dignified solemnity. 
A second 'David' (this time of bronze) was 
commissioned and sent to France, where all 
trace of it is lost. The ‘Holy Family of the 
Tribune' and the 'Manchester Madonna* in 
the National Gallery belong to the same time, 
and, like a cartoon (now lost) for a fresco never 
completed iu the Great Hall of the Council, prove 
that Michelangelo had not wholly neglected the 
art of painting. His genius, however, was essen- 
tially plastic ; he had far more interest in form 
than in colour. In 1608 Julius II., succeeding 
to the pontificate, agaiu summoned the painter- 
sculptor to Rome. Michelangelo could as little 
brooK opposition as the pope, and their dealings 
were continually interrupted by bitter quarrels 
and recriminations. The pope commissioned the 
sculptor to design his tomb, and for forty years 
Michelangelo clung to the hope that he would 
yet complete the great monument ; but intrigue 
and spite were too strong for him. Other de- 
mands were continually made upon his energy, 
and the sublime statue of Moses is the best frag 
ment that is left to us of the tomb of Julius. 
Bramante, if Vasari's account be true, poisoued 
the pope’s mind against the sculptor; instead of 
being allowed to devote himself to the mouu- 
ment, which he deemed the work of his life, he 
was ordered to decorate the ceiling of the Sistlno 
Chapel with paintings. In vain he protested 
that sculpture was his profession, in vain he 
urged Raphael’s higher qualifications for the 
task ; the pope was obdurate, and in 1608-12 
Michelangelo achieved a masterpiece of decora- 
tive design. Almost superhuman invention, mira- 
culous variety of attitude and gesture, place this 
marvellous work among the greatest achieve- 
ments of human energy. No sooner had he 
finished his work in the Siatine Chapel than he 
retnmed with eagerness to the tomb. But in 
1518 Pope Julius II. died, and the cardinals, 
his executors, demanded a more modest design. 
Next, before the work could be undertaken Pope 
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Leo X., of the Medici family, commissioned 
Michelangelo to rebuild the faqade of the church 
of 8an Lorenzo at Florence and enrich it with 
sculptured figures. The master reluctantly com- 
plied. and set out for Carrara to quarry marble ; 
from 1614 to IASS his artistic record is a blank, 
as the elaborate scheme was ultimately given 
up, though the sculptor, distracted by ever-new 
demands, remained in Florence. But in 1628 the 
danger of his native city forced him to the science 
of fortification, and when in 1629 Florence was be- 
sieged Michelangelo was foremost in its defence. 
After the surrender he completed the monu- 
ments to Gluliano and Lorenzo de’ Medici, which 
are among the greatest of his works. In 1588 
yet another compact was entered into concerning 
Pope Julius's ill-fated sepulchre; whereupon he 
was once again commissioned to sdom the Bis- 
tine Chapel with frescoes. After a delay of some 
years he began in 1687 to paint ‘The Last Judg- 
ment/ which, finished at Christmas 1541, was the 
master’s last pictorial achievement. Next year 
he was appointed architect of St Peter’s, and 
devoted himself to the work with loyalty until 
his death, on 18th February 1584. Michelangelo 
is by far the most brilliant representative of the 
Italian Renaissance. He was not only supreme 
in the arts of sculpture and painting— in which 
grandeur and sublimity rather than beauty was 
his aim— but was learned In all the learning of 
his age, a poet of powerful individuality, an 
architect and military engineer. See the old 
Lives by Vasari and Condivl (15581 ; works by 
Springer (8d ed. 1895), Hermann Grinnn (7th ed. 
1894; traus. 1897), Von Scheffler (1SD2X Gabriel 
Thomas (1891), and J. A. Symonds (2 vols. 1892) ; 
also Milanesi’s Letters di Michelangelo (1878). The 
sonnets were Englished by J. A. Symonds in 1878. 


Michelet, Jules, historian, was bom, a printer’s 
son, at Paris, 21st August 1798, lectured on 
history at the Boole Normale, after the Revolu- 
tion of 1880 held a post at the Archives, and be- 
came assistant to Guizot at the Sorbonne, and 
tutor to the Princess Clementine. In 1888 he was 
elected to the Academy, and appointed professor 
of History at the College de France. Already 
he had made his name known by admirable 
handbooks, and had commenced his monumental 
Histoire de Fiance (24 vols. 1888-87 ; new ed. 18791 
Other works were Origineodu Droit Frangais (1887), 
Mbnoiret do Luther (1846), and Procks dts Templiers 
(1841-51). He showed his keen dislike for priests 
and Jesuits in Deo Jiouiteo (Jointly with Quinet, 
18481 Le Pritre, la Femme, tl la Famille (18451 
and Le Peuplo (18461 His famous Hiotoiro do la 
Revolution (7 vols. 1847-58 ; centenary ed. 1889) is 
htrdly a good history ,with all its eloquence and 
enthusiasm. By refusing to swear allegiance 
to Louis Napoleon he lost his appointments, 
and henceforth worked mostly in Brittany and 
the Riviera. More valuable as literature than as 
science were L'Oiooan (18561 L'lnsecte (1857), la 
Mer (1801), and La Montague 08681 Other books 
were V Amour (18581 La Femme (18601 la SorcUrt 
(18021 La Bible do VHnmaniU (18641 and No* File 
(18691 Tn his last years he set himself to com plate 
his great Hiotoiro. but he did not live to carry it 
beyond Waterloo (8 vols. 1872-751 He died at 
Hytree, 9th February 1874, See books by G. 
Monod (1876 and 19061 Corrtard (16601 J. Simon 
(1889), and Mme Quinet (19001 (MoooJUay.) 

Mlokiewlo*, Adam, Polish poet, was born near 
Novogrodek in Lithuania (Minsk), 24th December 
1798, and educated at VUna. He published his 
first poems in 1822, and as foamier of a students 


secret society was banished to Russia (1824-29); 
there he produced three epic poems, glowing with 
patriotism. After a journey in Germany, mnce, 
and Italy appeared ”(1884) his masterpiece, the 
epio Pan Tadeuss (Thaddeua ; Bng. traus. 1880) 
—a brilliant delineation of Lithuanian scenery, 
manners, and beliefs. After teeohlng at Lau- 
sanne, he was appointed Slavonic professor at 
Paris in 1840, but deprived in 1848 for political 
utterances. He went to Italy to organise the 
Polish legion, but in 1852 Louis Napoleon ap- 
pointed him a librarian in the Paris Arsenal. He 
died 28th Nov. 1855 at Constantinople, whither 
the emperor had sent him to raise a Polish legion 
for service against Russia. His body, first buried 
at Montmorency in France, was in 1890 laid beside 
Kosciusko’s in Cracow cathedral. Mickiewicz, 
the national poet of the Poles, is after Pushkin 
the greatest of airSfav poets. See Lives by his son 
(1888)and M M. Gardner (1911). [Mito-ke-ajfvitch.] 

Mickle, William Julius (1785 - 881 born in 
Langholm manse, and educated at Edinburgh High 
School, failed as a brewer, and turned author In 
London. In 1765 he published a poem. Tho Con- 
cubine (or Syr Afarfyn), and In 1771-75 his version 
rather than translation of the Lusiad of Camoens. 
In 1779 he went to Lisbon as secretary to Com- 
modore Johnstone, but his last years were spent 
in London. His ballad of Cu minor Hall (which 
suggested Kenilworth to Scott) is poor stuff, but 
' There’s nae luck about the house' is assured of 
immortality. See Life by Sim prefixed to Mickle's 
Poems (1806), and Adam (Jean). 

Middleton, Conyers (1688-1750X controversial- 
ist. bom at Richmond in Yorkshire, became a 
fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, librarian to 
the university, and rector of Hascombe in 8urrey. 
He died at his seat at Hildersham in Cambridge- 
shire. All his life through Middleton was busy in 
controversy, and in bitterness of tone he was a 
match for any of his contemporaries. Though at 
first successftil with Bentley, he afterwards had to 
apologise to him for libel. His later theological 
controversies gained him great distinction, but 
left his own sincerity under grievous suspicion. 
His Letter from Rome , showing an exact Conformity 
between Popery and Paganism (1729), was an attack 
on the Catholic ritual. He next assailed the or- 
thodox Waterland, giving up literal inspiration 
and the historical truth of the Old Testament. 
He professed to be answering Tindal and other 
Deists, but it is none too certain that he was not 
himself a freethinker. In 1747-48 he published 
Ills Introductory Discourse and the Free Inquiry 
into the miraculouapowers claimed for the poet- 
apostolic church. His famous Life of Cicero (1741) 
was largely borrowed from Bellenden (q.v-X 

Middleton, Sir Hugh (c. 1560-16811 a London 
goldsmith, bom at Galoh Hill near Denbigh, in 
1609-18 carried out the New River for supplying 
London with water. He represented Denbigh 
from 1608, and was made a baronet in 1022. 

Middleton, Thomas (c. 1570-1627X dramatist, is 
first mentioned in Henslowe's Diary in 1002, when 
he was engaged with Monday, Drayton, and 
Webster on a lost play, Caesar’s Fall. First on 
the list of his printed plays is Blurt, Mooter Con- 
stable (1002), a light, fanciful comedy. Two in- 
teresting tracts, Father Hubbards Talo and The 
Black Book, exposing London rogues, were pub- 
lished in 1004, to which year belongs the first 
part of The Honest Whore (mainly written by 
Dekker, partly by Middleton). The Phesni w ana 
Michaelmas Term (1607) are lively comedies ; even 
more diverting is A Trick to catch the Old One 
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(1606) ; and A Mad World, my Masters, from which 
Aphra Behn pilfered freely in The City Heiress , is 
singularly adroit The Soaring Girl (161 1 ; written 
with Dekker) idealises the character of a noted 
out-purse and virago. Middleton was repeatedly 
employed to write the Lord Mayor’s pageant A 
Chaste Maid in Cheapside was probably produced 
in 1613. as was No Wit, No Help like a Woman's. A 
Fair Quarrel (1617) and The World Tost at Tennis 
(1620) were written in coryunction with Rowley, 
as were probably More Dissemblers besides Women 
(16227) and The Mayor of Quinborough. In 1620 
Middleton was appointed City Chronologer, and 
a MS. Chronicle by him was extant in tne 18th 
century. The delightful comedy, The Old law, 
first published in 1666, is mainly the work of 
Rowley, with something by Middleton, all re- 
vised by Massinger. In the three posthumous 
plays, The Changeling, The Spanish Gypsy, and 
Women beware Women, Middleton’s genius is 
seen at its highest. Rowley had a share in the 
first two and probably in the third. A very 
curious and skilAil play is A Game at Chess, acted 
m 1624. The Widow, published in 1652, was 
mainly by Middleton. Anything for a Quiet Life 
(c. 1619) may have been revised by Shirley. Middle- 
ton was concerned in the authorship of some of 
the plays included in the works of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. Middleton’s works have been edited by 
Dyce (5 vols. 1840) and Bullen (8 vols. 1885-86). 

Mieris, Frans van (1685-81), who was born 
and died at Leyden, painted small genre-pictures 
and portraits like ms son, Willem (1662-1747), 
and his son, Frans (1689-1763). [Meer-eess. ] 

Migne, Jacques Paul (1800-75), born at St 
Flour in Cantal, and educated at Orleans, was 
ordained priest in 1824, and served as curate at 
Puiseaux. A difference with his bishop drove him 
to Paris in 1833, where he started tne Catholic 
L'Univers. In 1836 he sold the paper, and soon 
after set up a great publishing house at Petit 
Montrouge near Paris, which gave to the world 
Scripturce Sacrce Cursus and Theologies Cursus (each 
28 vols. 1840-45), Collection des Orateurs Sacrte 
(100 vols. 1846-48), Patrologice Cursus (383 vols. 
1844 et seq.), and Encyclopedie Thiologxque (171 
vols. 1844-66). None of these possess critical 
value. The Archbishop of Paris, thinking that 
the undertaking had become a commercial specu- 
lation, forbade it to be continued, and when 
Migne resisted, suspended him. A great fire put 
an end to the work in Feb. 1868. [Meen'yt.] 

Mlgnet, Francois Auguste Marie, historian, 
was born 8th May 1796, at Aix in Provence, and 
there studied law with Thiers. Both were 
admitted to the bar in 1818, but Miguet’s true 
vocation was apparent in his prize-essay for 
the Academy of Inscriptions on French institu- 
tions in the time of St Louis. In 1821 he went 
to Paris, wrote for the Courrier Frangais, and 
lectured on Modern History. His Histoire de la 
Revolution Frangaise (1824) was the first, a sane 
and luminous summary. With Thiers he signed 
the famous protest of the journalists in 1880, 
and after the Revolution became Keeper of the 
Archives at the Foreign Office (till 1848> In 
1833 he explored the famous Simancas Archives. 
Elected to the Academy of Moral Sciences at its 
foundation in 1832, he succeeded Comte as its 
perpetual secretary in 1837, and was elected to 
fill Rayn Guard’s chair among the Forty in 1836. 
He died 24th March 1884. His works include la 
Succession d'Espagne sous Louis XIV . (1886-42), 
Antonio Perez et Philippe II. (1845), Franklin 
(1848), Maris Stuart (1851), Charles ‘Quint (1854), 


Floges Historiques (1848-64-77), and Frangais I. et 
Charles V. (1875). 8ee works by Trefort (Budapest, 
1886), EL Petit (Par. 1889), and Jules Simon (1889). 

Miguel, Maria Evarist, bom at Lisbon, 26th 
October 1802, the third son of King John VI.. 
plotted (1824) to overthrow the constitutional 
form of government granted by his father ; but 
with his mother, his cnief abettor, was banished. 
At John’s death in 1826 the throne devolved 
upon Miguel’s elder brother, Pedro, emperor of 
Brazil ; he, however, resigned it in favour of 
his daughter, Maria, making Miguel regent; but 
Miguel summoned a cortes, which proclaimed him 
king m 1828. In 1832 Pedro captured Oporto and 
Lisbon, and Charles Napier destroyed Miguel's 
fleet off Cape St Vincent (1838). Next year Maria 
was restored, and Miguel withdrew to Italy. He 
died 14th November 1866 at Bronnbacli in Baden. 

Miklosich, Franz von (1818-91), Slavonic 
scholar, born at Luttenberg in Slovenian Styria, 
studied at Gratz, practised as a barrister at 
Vienna, held a post in the Imperial library, and 
was professor of Slavonic 1850-85, being elected 
to the Academy in 1851, and knighted in 1869. 
His thirty works include Lexicon Linguae Palaeo- 
slovenicce (1850), Vergleichende Slawische Gram- 
matik (1852-74), works on the Gypsies (1872-80), 
and the great Etymological Slav Dictionary (1886). 

Mill, James, bom, a shoemaker’s son. near 
Montrose, 6th April 1773, studied for the ministry 
at Edinburgh, but m 1802 settled m London as a 
literary man. He edited and wrote for various 
periodicals, and in 1806 commenced his History 
of British India ( 1817-18). In 1819 the directors 
of the East India Company made him (though 
a Radical) assistant-examiner with charge of the 
revenue department, and in 1882 head of the 
examiner’s office, where he had the control of all 
the departments of Indian administration. Many 
of his articles (on government, Jurisprudence, 
colonies, Ac.) for the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
were reprinted. In 1821-22 he published Elements 
of Political Economy, in 1829 Analysis of the Human 
Mind , and in 1835 the Fragment on Mackintosh. 
He was no mere disciple of Bentham, but a man 
of profound and original thought, as well as of 
great reading. His conversation gave a powerful 
stimulus to many young men like his own son 
and Grote. He took a leading part in founding 
University College, London. He died at Ken- 
sington, 23d June 1886. See J. 8 Mill’s Auto- 
biography and Prof. Bain’s James Mill (1882). 

Mill, John (1645-1707), New Testament critic, 
born at Shap in Westmorland, entered Queen’s 
College, Oxford, as servitor in 1661, and was 
fellow and tutor, rector of Blechingdon, Oxford- 
shire (1681), principal of St Edmund's Hall (1685), 
and prebendary of Canterbury (1704). His Novum 
Testamentum Grcecum , the labour of thirty years, 
appeared a fortnight before his death. 

Mill, John Stuart, eldest son of James Mill, 
was bom in London, 20th May 1806, and was 
educated by his father, who subjected him to a 
careful and systematic training. He began Greek 
at three, and before he was fourteen had read 
extensively in Greek, Latin, mathematics, and 
English, and begun logic and political economy. 
As he says himself, he * never was a bov.' In 
1820 he went to France on a visit to Sir 8. Ben- 
tham (Jeremy’s brother); but his studies were 
never intermitted. The visit gave him a keen 
interest in French politics and social conditions, 
and stimulated his love of scenery and travel. 
After his return he worked at history and law, 
and read English and French philosophy. In 
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1838 he obtained an appointment under his father 
at the India Office, from which he retired as head 
of his department in 1858. In 1828-20 he was a 
member of a small Utilitarian society which met 
at Jeremy Bentliam’s house. The word ‘Utili- 
tarian ’ occurred in one of Galt’s novels, and was 
seized upon by him 1 with a boy's fondness for a 
name and a banner.' In the Speculative Society 
(1825-29) he formed an intimate friendship with 
Coleridgian Liberals like Maurice and Sterling. 
Before ne was twenty Mill was recognised as the 
champion of the Utilitarian School, and had be- 
come the chief contributor to the Westminster 
Review. But a ‘mental crisis’ (1820-271 led to a 
modification of his attitude. Bentham’s Treatise 
on Legislation till then had been the keystone of 
his philosophy. But that crisis, accompanied by 
depression and painful self-analysis, forced the 
conviction upon him that happiness— although 
the test of all rules of couduct and the end of life 
— was only to be obtained by not making it the 
direct end, but by having one’s mind ilxed on 
some such ideal as the improvement of man- 
kind, or even some art or pursuit. He further 
ceased to attach almost exclusive importance to 
the ordering of outward circumstances, and to 
the forced training of the human being for 
thought and action. And soon after ho found 
in Wordsworth's poems ‘the very culture of the 
feelings ’ he was in quest of. His wider appre- 
ciation of speculation and literature may be seen 
in his reviews of Tennyson’s poems (1835) ami of 
Cailyle’s French Revolution (1837), as well as in 
his article on Coleridge (1840). His article on 
Bentham (1838) made clear the extent of his 
divergence from lus inherited creed. Perhaps 
the reaction would have gone further had it 
not been for the friendship with Mrs John 
Taylor (whom he first met in 1830, and whom 
he married in 1851), which formed the romance 
of Ills life. She exerted great influence on 
the expression of his views, and had a steady- 
ing effect on his philosophical position. Mill 
never forsook, though he modified, the leading 
principles of the philosophy m which ho was 
educated. He held that knowledge could he 
analysed into impressions of sense, and that 
the principle of association was the great con- 
structive force which combined these sensa- 
tions and their copies, or ideas, into systems of 
thought, inodes of feeling, and habits of acting. 
His System of IjOqic (1843) traces the way m 
which the real, disjointedly given in sensation, 
is combined into scientific knowledge; its treat 
ment of the methods of inductive science has 
become classical. Ilis Examination of Sir W. 
Hamilton's Philosophy (1805) ami edition of James 
Mill’s Analysis of the Humwn Mind (1809) contain 
a polemical defence and exposition of the asso- 
ciation-psychology. His essay on Utilitarianism 
(1801) defends the greatest -happiness theory, 
but suggests modifications inconsistent with it. 
He held that government was to be made into 
a utilitarian instrument by means of representa- 
tive institutions; but he had less coni.dence 
than Bentham in the effect of reason and argu- 
ment, disapproved of an equal suffrage, distrusted 
the ballot, and argued eloquently for individual 
liberty of thought and action against the tyranny 
of the Minority ( Considerations on Representative 
Government , 1801 ; Thoughts on Parliamentai'y Re • 
form, 1859; On Liberty , 1859). In his Principles 
(if Political Economy (1848) he in the main follows 
Ricardo's abstract theory ; but recognises more 
clearly its hypothetical Character, and discusses 
the social applications of economic doctrines. 


M.P. for Westminster 1865-68, Mill voted with 
the advanced Radical party, and zealously advo- 
cated women’s suffrage. Other works were Essays 
on Political Economy (1844), Comte and Positivism 
(1865), England and Ireland (1868), The Subjection 
of Women (1869). Mill died at Avignon, 8th May 
1878, and was buried there. After bis death were 
published his Autobiography (1873), Three Essays 
on Religion (1874), and more Essays (1897). His 
occasional writings are collected in mssertations 
and Discussions (4 vols. 1859-75). See biographies 
by Bain (1882) and Courtney (1889), and a study 
of Ins philosophy by C. M. Douglas (1895). 

* 

Millais, Sir John Everett, P.R.A., bom at 
Southampton, 8th June 1829, of an old Jersey 
family, studied in the schools of the Royal 
Academy, and at seventeen exhibited bis * Pizarro 
seizing the Inca of Peru.’ He now became 
associated with the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, 
especially with Dante Gabriel Rossetti and Hol- 
man Hunt, and was markedly influenced by 
them and by Mr Ruskin, their literary ally. 
His first Pre-Raphaelite picture, a scene from 
the Isabella of Keats, figmed m the Academy m 
1849, where it was followed in 1850 by ‘Christ 
m the House of His Patents’ (‘ The Carpenter’s 
Shop’), in 1851 by ‘The Woodman’s Daughter,’ 
m 1852 by ‘The Huguenot ’ and ‘Ophelia,’ and 
in 1853 by ‘The Order of Release’ and ‘The 
Proscribed Royalist,’ which sold for £5250 and 
£2100 m 1898 and 1897. A.Ii.A. since 1856, he 
exhibited ‘Autumn Leaves’ in 1856, the ‘Sir 
Isumbras at the Ford’ in 1857, ami ‘The Vale of 
Rest’ in 1859. Pre-Raphaelite methods survive 
in ‘Charlie is my Darling’ (1864)—that jear he 
was elected R.A. — ‘The Minuet’ (1866), and 
‘Rosalind and Celia’ (1868). But the exquisite 
‘Gamblei’s Wife’ (1869) and ‘The Boyhood of 
Raleigh’ (1870) mark the transition of his art 
into its hnal phase, ditq a>ing biilliaut and 
effective colouring, effortless power of brush- 
work, and delicacy of flesh -pa lutmg. The interest 
ami value of lus later vvoiks lie mainly in their 
splendid technical qualities. In gieat pait they 
are portiaits (Blight, Beacon afield, Newman, 
Gladstone, Ac ), varied bv a few such important 
landscapes as ‘Chill October’ (1871), and by such 
an occasional figure-piece as ‘The North-west 
Passage ’ (1873) and ‘ Effie Deans’ (1877). Millais 
executed a few etchings, ami ins illustrations in 
Good Words, Once a Week, the Corn foil, &c. (1857- 
64) place him m the very first rank of woodcut 
designers. He bpcame a baronet m 1SS5, P.R.A. 
in Feb. 1896; and, dying on 13th August, was 
buried m St Paul’s. Sec Ruskm’s Notes on his 
Giosvenor Exhibition in 1886, Spielmann’s MtUais 
and his Wotks (1898), and Lives by Armstrong 
(new ed. 1896) and (1899) Sir John’s fourth son, 
John Guille Millais (b. 1865), animal-painter, 
naturalist, big-game shot. [Mil-lay'.] 

Mills, Pierre, the * French Kipling,’ editor of 
Le Temps , born in 1865 at Choisy-le-Roi, vvioL* 
Uarnavaux (trans. 1915), Louise and Raruavaujr 
(1916), aud other tales. [MeeZ.J 

Miller, LIuuh, born at Croimuty, Oct. 10, 1802, 
from sixteen to thirty-three worked as a commoii 
stone-mason, devoting the winter months to 
writing, reading, and natural historv In 1829 
he published Poems written in the Leisure Hours 
of a Journeyman Mason, followed bv Scenes and 
Legends of the North of Scotland (1835). His Letter 
to Lord brougham on the ' Auchterarder Cane ’ 
brought him into notice. In 1384-39 he acted 
as bank-accountant ; in 1889 was invited to 
Edinburgh to edit the Non-iutrusion IWfttes*; 
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*nd in 1840 published hi its columns the ufologi- 
cal articles afterwards collected as The Old Red 
Sandstone (1841). At the British Association of 
1840 ho was warmly praised by Murchison and 
Bucklaud; and Agassiz proposed that a fossil 
discovered by him m a foi motion thought to 
be non-fossilifeious should be named Pta ichthys 
MUleri . Miller’s editorial labours (lining the 
heat of the Disruption struggle were immense ; 
he used the term ‘Free Chinch* boloie 1843. 
Worn out by overwork, he shot lum&elf, -3d 
December 1856. Miller conti ibuted to Wilsons 
Tales of the Borders (1835) and to Cha miter* s 
Journal. His Fnst Impressions of England (1547) 
is the record of a journey m lb 15 , m Foot pi mts 
of the Creator (1S50) ho combated the evolution 
theory ; My Schools and School musteis (187 1) is the 
story of his youth; and Testimony of the Roths 
(1857) is an attempt to leconeile the ‘days' of 
Genesis with geology. Posthumous wcie The 
Cruise of the Betsey (1553), geological instiga- 
tions among the islands ot Scotland , Sketch Book 
of Popular Geology (1830) ; The Headship oj ('laid 
(1861); Essays, llistoncal and BiO(iiaphual(l$*r2 ); 
Tales and Sketches (1803) ; and Edinbmgh and its 
Neighbom hood (1863). See Lives by Bayne (1871), 
Leask (1896), and Sir A. Geikie's add i ess (1902) 

Miller, Joaquin, the pen-name of Cmomnatus 
Heine Millei (1841-1913), an Amei lean poet Boi n 
m Indiana, he became a miner in Caliloi nia, fought 
In the Indian wars, was an express messeugm, 
practised law in Oregon, edited a paper sup- 
pressed for disloyalty, in 1860-70 was a county 
judge in Oregon, was a Washington journalist, 
and in 1887 settled in Califoi nia as a fi uit-growei. 
His poems include Songs of the Si m as (1871), of 
the fiunlands (1873), of the Diseit (1875), of Italy 
(187S), and of the Mexican Seas (1887), and In 
Classic Shade (1890) ; his prose works, The Dundee 
in the Sierias (1881), Shadows of Shunt a (1881), 
and 'If), or the Gold seeks is of the Swirai (1884) 
He also wrote The, Danitcs, a successful plav. 
See Ills My Life among the M odocs (1873) and My 
Own Story (new ed. 1891). 

Miller, Joseph (1684-1738), a Drury l^ane como- 
dian, who gave name to Joe Millet's Jests (1739). 

MlUer, Patrick (1731-1815), a chief share- 
holder in the Carron Iron Company, iu 1785 pur- 
chased Dalswinton near Dumfries, where on 14th 
Nov. 1788, with Symington (q.v.), he launched 
one of the earliest .steam-boats on the little loch. 


Miller, William (1781-1849), the founder ot the 
American Second Adventists. 

Millerand, Alexandre, born iu Pans m 1859, 
studied law, edited socialist papers, was Minister 
of Commerce 1899-1902, of Public Works 1909-10, 
of War 1912-13, 1914-15, Comrnissaire G£n6ral in 
Alsace-Lorraine 1919, Premier 1920, President of 
the Republic 1920-21, when forced to resign. 

Millet, Jean Franqois, painter, born at Gruchy 
nearGreville, 4th October 1814, worked as a farm- 
labourer, but was in 1832 placed under a painter 
at Cherbourg, who induced the municipality to 

g rant his pupil an annuity. In 1837 Millet came 
J Paris, worked under Delaroche, and studied the 
great masters. In 1840 he sent a portrait to the 
Salon. In 1848 lie fought on the barricades, and 
next year settled at Barbizon near the Forest of 
Fontainebleau, living much like the peasants 
around him, and painting the life of rustic France 
with sympathetic power. His famous 4 Sower* 
was completed in 1850. In 1855 his ‘Peasants 
Grafting* was bought by an American for 4000 
"*ncs. It was followed by, ‘The Gleaners’ 


(1857), ‘The Angelus’ (1859), ‘ Waiting’ and ‘The 
Slieep-sheareis ’ (1861), ‘The Man with the Hoe* 
and ‘Women Caiding* (1863), ‘Shepherdess and 
Flock * (1864). He also produced many charcoal 
drawings oi high quality, and etched a few plates. 
All Ins life long he fought with poverty, though 
ho was repeatedly awarded medals, and received 
the ribbon ot the Legion of Honour. He died at 
Barbizon, Jan. 20, 1875. See works by Roger- 
Mil&s (1895), Julia Caitwnght (1896X Holland 
(1902), Gensel (1902), Muther (1905); and D. C. 
Thomson's Barbizon School (1890). [Meelday.] 

Millevoye, Charles (1782-1816), born at 
Abbeville, wrote elegies, e.g. Chute des Feuilles. 

Milman, Henry Hart, poet and church his- 
toiian, the youngest son of Sir Francis Milman 
(1746-1821), physician. to George III , was bom in 
London, 10th Febt nary 1791. lie was educated 
at Greenwich, Kton, and Brasenose College, Ox- 
ford, whole in 1812 ho won the Newdigate with 
Ins Bel vide re Apollo, best of Oxford prize poems. 
In 1815 a fellow, in 1810 he became vicar at 
Heading; m 1821-31 professor of Poetry at Oxford, 
whoie m 18*27 he delivered the Bampton Lectures 
on The Chaiaeter of the Apostles us an Evidence of 
t'hnst unuty ; in 1835 rector of St Mary’s, West- 
imnstei, and a canon of Westminster; and in 
1849 Dean of St Paul's. He died 24th September 
1S0\ and was buried m St Paul’s. His Poems and 
Dramatic I For A* (3 \ols. 1839) comprise. Fazio, a 
Tragedy (1815), Savior (1818), 77 te Fall of Jerusalem 
(1820), Bdshazzai (1822), &c. The poems, forgotten 
as a whole, live through the hymns— ‘When our 
heads are bowed with woe,’ 4 Brother, thou art 
gone belore us,’ and 4 Ride on, ride on in majesty.' 
To the Historical Woiks (15 vols. 1866-67) belong 
the History of the Jews (1829), History of Chiisfi- 
unity to the Abolition of Paganism in the Roman 
Empire (1840), and— Ins masterpiece— the History 
of Latin Christianity to the Pontificate of Nicholas 
V. (1854-56) Milman also edited Gibbon and 
Horace, and wrote much for the Quarterly. 
After his death apjiearod the delightful Annals 
of St Paul's (1808) and Savonarola , Erasmus, and 
other Essays ( LS70) See Life by Ids son (1900). — 
His nephew, Uoukht Milman (1816-76), educated 
at Westminster and at Exeter College, Oxford, 
became Bishop of Calcutta in 1867. He published 
a Life of Tasso (1850), poems, and theological 
works. See Life by his sister (J879). 

Mlln, James (1819-81), a Scottish antiquary, 
made excavations at Carnac in Bnttany, 1872-80. 

Milne, John (1859-1913), seismologist, was born 
at Liverpool, worked in Newfoundland as a 
mining engineer, was for twenty years mining 
engineer and geologist to the Japanese govern- 
ment, inauied a Japanese wife, became a supreme 
authouty on earthquakes, travelled' widely, and 
finally established a private entomological obser- 
vatoiy at Newport, Isle of Wight. lie published 
important woiks on earthquakes, seismology, 
and crystallography. 

Mllne-Edwards, Henri (1800-85), naturalist, 
was born at Bruges, his father being English, 
studied medicine at Paris, became professor at 
the Jardin des Plantes, and wrote a famous Court 
EUmentaire de Zoologie (1834 ; rewritten 1851 ; 
trails. 1863), works on the Crustacea, the corals, 
physiology and anatomy, researches on the natural 
fitotory of the French coasts (1882-45) and the 
coasts of Sicily, and on the natural history of the 
mammalia (1871). In his later works lie was as- 
sisted by his son and successor, Alphonse (1885- 
1900), — His elder biother, Frederic William 
(1777-1842), was a great physiologist. 
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Milner, Alfred, Lord (1854-1925), bom at 
Bonn, son of the university lecturer on English at 
TUbingen, had a brilliant career at Oxford, win- 
ning a New College fellowship. For a time he 
was assistaul-editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, and 
then private secretary to Goschen, who recom- 
mended him (1889) for the under-secretaryship of 
Finance in Egypt, where he wrote England in 
Egypt (1892; 12th ed. 1915). In 1892-97 he was 
chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue, in 
1897-1901 governor of the Cape Colony, governor of 
the Transvaal and Change River Colony 1901-5, 
and High Commissioner for S. Africa 1897-1905, 
receiving a barony (1901) and a viscountcy (1902) 
for his services befoie and during the Boci War. 
In December 1916 he enteied the War Cabinet; 
in 1918-19 he was Secretary for War ; in 1919-21 
Colonial Secretary. K.G. in 1921, he recom- 
mended vittual independence for Egypt. 

Milner, John (1752-1826), called by Newman 
‘the English Athanasius,* was born in London 
and educated at Edgbaston, Sedgley Park, and 
Douay Catholic priest at Winchester from 1779, 
in 1803 he was made a bishop in partibus ami 
vicar-apostolic of the Midlands. He wrote a 
great history of Winchester (1798-1801) and much 
polemical theology. Boa Life by liust-abelh (1802). 

Milner, Joseph (1744-97), church historian, 
was born at Leeds, studied at Catharine Hall, 
Cambridge, and became bead-master of Hull 
grammar-school, and in 1797 vicar oi Holy Trinity 
at Hull, dying on 15tli November of that >ear. 
His History of the Church of Christ , written from 
the evangelical point of view, was completed to 
1530 by his bi other, Isaac (1750-1820), a mathe- 
matician, who became Dean of Carlisle and Lu- 
casian professor at Oambudge. lie edited his 
brothers works and wrote his life, besides works 
on mathematics, physics, chemistry, and church 
history. See his Life by a niece (1842). 

Milner-Gibson. See Gibson. 

Milne8, Richard Monckton. See Houc.hton. 

Milo, of Crotona in Magna Onecia, twelve 
times victor for wrestling at tlie Olympic and 
Pythian gumes, commanded tho army which de- 
feated the Sybarites in 511. lie carried a live 
ox upon his shoulders through the stadium of 
Olympia, and afterwards, it was said, ate the whole 
of it in one day. In old ago he attempted to split 
up a tree, which closed upon his hands, and held 
him fast until he was devoured by wolves. 

Mlltlad68, tyrant of a colony in the Thracian 
Chersonesus, when Attica was threatened by the 
Persians, was chosen one of the ten generals. lie 
revailed upon the polomarch Callimachus to give 
is casting vote in favoipp of risking a battlo, and 
drew up his army at Marathon. The victory of 
the Athenians and one thousand Plataians over 
the Persian host of Datis and Artaphernes (490 
B.c.) was one of the decisive battlos of the wot Id 
Miltiados attacked the island of Paios to gratify 
a private omnity, but, failing in the attempt, 
was on his return to Athens condemned pay a 
flue of fifty talonts, and, unable to do this, was 
thrown into prison, where he died of a wound 
received in Paros. [Mil-tV -a-deez.] 

Milton, John, after Shakespeare the greatest 
English jx>et, was born in Bread Street, Cheap- 
side, On December 9, 1608, the son of a prosperous 
scrivener, a Puritan but a musical composor. At 
St Paul’s School he distinguished himself as a 
scholar and poet In 1625 he entered Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, where he seems to have been 
ebasuasd by his tutor, and was certainly rusti- 


cated for a short time in 1626. After his return 
he went through the yniversity course with credit, 
proceeding M.A. in 1632 Laud’s rule deterred 
the young Puritan from taking orders ; and at 
Horton in Bucks, whither his father had retired, 
he settled with the distinct purpose of making 
himself a poet by study and self-discipline. His 
poetical genius had already been attested by the 
noble * Hymn on the Nativity* and ‘At a Solemn 
Music,’ as well as much admirable Latin verse ; 
and at Horton he produced the Allegro and the 
Peruseroso (c. 1632), Comus, and 1/ycidas. Camus 
was written at the instance of the musician 
Henry Lawes to celebrate Lord Bridgewater’s 
assumption of the warden ship of the Welsh 
marches, and was performed at Ludlow m 1634. 
Lycidas was evoked by the loss at sea of his 
friend, Edward King (q.v.), in 1637. And 
these four woiks were of themselves sufficient 
to place him m the first rank of English poets. 
In 1038-39 he paid a fifteen months’ visit to Italy, 
wheie he was cordially received by tho Italian 
literati. His return was saddened by tidings of 
the death of Ins fnend Diodati, whom he eele. 
brated in ‘ Damon,* tlie finest and last of his Latin 
poems. He settled in St Bride’s Churchyard, 
altervvards in Aldersgate Street, and devoted him- 
self to the education of his widowed sister’s chil- 
dren, the two >oung Phillipses. Paradise Jjost as a 
mysteiy or miracle play gradually dawned upon 
Ins mind ; but the Civil War long silenced Mil- 
ton’s muse, except for an occasional sonnet. The 
tiacts which he now poured foith (three m 1641, 
two in 1642, all on church government) are as 
ti illy l>ncal inspnations as any of his poems ; by 
no means masterpieces of reasoning, but dithy- 
rambic ecstasies of love or hate. In 1643 he 
mairied Mary Powell, daughter of an Oxfordshire 
squire, a debtor of lus father's. The poor girl 
was natuially shocked id the sudden transfer 
from a jovial, cavalier country household to the 
apartments of an austere Puritan scholar; and 
after a lew weeks’ trial of matrimony she went 
back to her friends. Milton’s Doctrine and 
Discipline of Divo'Cv was written and printed 
at tins veiy tune He replied to his oppo- 
nents, mainly the Presbyterians, m three sup- 
plemental y pamphlets, and a threat of prosecu- 
tion by a parliamentaiy committee occasioned 
(November 1044) lus most famous prose-work, 
Aieojxigihca, a Speech fir the literty of Unlicensed 
Printing. A Tmctatc of Education is full of sug- 
gestion. In 1645 he was taking serious steps to 
carry out lus views on divorce by paying his 
addresses to ‘a very handsome and witty gentle- 
woman,’ when the absent wife thought it time 
to return; and by September lus household 
whs le-estahlished m the Barbican. She bore 
him three daughters, and died m 1652. He lost 
his father in 1647. Meanwhile, other pupils, 
mostly sons of friends, had been added to his 
nephews, and to the world Milton seemed a 
schoolmaster ; but lus defence of the execution 
of Charles I. (Jan. 1649), The Tenure of Kings, 
was followed (March) by his appointment as 
‘Secretary of Foreign Tongues,’ whose duty it 
was to draft diplomatic correspondence with 
foreign powers, tnen carried on in Latin. His 
Pro Pnmilo Anglicano Defensio (1651), in reply to 
S&lniAsius, made him famous all over Europe, 
but cost him his eyesight. By 1652 the impaired 
vision had wholly failed. He married again (1656), 
and again lost his wife (165S). The magnifi- 
cent sonnet on the massacre of the Vaudois was 
written in 1655. Several controversial pamphlets 
with Alexander Morns followed. Milton had sop* 
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ported Cromwell in all his extra-legal measures, 
though his early republican hopes must have 
been bitterly disappointed. Ho remained secre- 
tary until tne abdication of Richard Cromwell, 
when he again turned pamphleteer. His writings 
of thia period are greatly inferior in splendour 
Of diction, and are conclusive of Ills lack of 
practical statesmanship. The Restoration diove 
him into hiding, for lew had more bitteily exas- 
erated the Royalist party. The Defensio was 
urnt by the hangman, ami Milton was arrested 
but soon released ; about tho beginning of lQdl 
he was settled m Jewin Stieet, and aftei wards in 
Artillery Walk, Bunhill Fields. 

Paradise Lost was probably commenced some 
time before the Restoration, dictated to an 
amanuensis (usually a daughter), and completed 
about 1063. Plague and fire warred against 
the publication, which, after some difficulty 
on the licenser’s part, took place m August 
1667. The copyright was sold for £5 ; contin- 
gencies would have raised this to £20 (about £70 
of our money), but Milton leceivcd only £10, and 
his widow compounded foi other £8. The sale 
of thirteen hundred copies within twenty months 
seems to show that Milton’s claim to a place 
among the great poets was admitted fiom the 
first. The year 1071 witnessed the publication 
of Paradise Regained, probably written in 1665- 
66, and of Samson Agonu>tes , written later still. 
Samson, dramatic in form, is lyrical in substance, 
a splendid lament over tho author’s forlorn 
old age and the apostasy, as he deemed it, 
of his nation. Meanwhile the poet’s daughters 
were very impatient at their heavy task as his 
readers and amanuenses; and the lustoivof Ins 
household is one of sordid sadness up to his 
marriage (1063) with Elizabeth Minsliull, the 
daughter of a Cheshire yeoman She restored 
comfoit to his house, but failed to conciliate his 
daughters, who; after being taught cmbroideiy 
at their father’s expense, left to set up for them- 
selves Milton now addressed himself vigorously 
to other unfulfilled designs of his youth, the early 
history of England and works upon grammar 
and logic— of little value His Latin Treatise of 
Christian Doctrines proves he was now an Arian, 
Indifferent to all rites and ceremonies, as anti- 
Sabbatarian as Luther, and willing to tolerate 
polygamy. The MS , confiscated and mislaid, 
was not to see the light for a hundied and fifty 
years. Reduced m means by the great fire cif 
1666, but still above want, execrated as a regicide 
by the majority of his countrymen, but acclaimed 
by the discerning as the fhst poet of his age, 
worn by attacks of gout, but cheerful and even 
Joyous in the intervals of pain, he closed his 
chequered life on November 8, 1674. He was 
buried in St Giles’s, Cripplogate. The bio- 
graphical labours of Milton’s nephew, Edward 
Phillips, of Toland, Symmons, Mitford, and Todd, 
were superseded by Masson’s Life (7 vote. 1869- 
94 ), see also studies by Dr Johnson, Mark Patti- 
son, Dr Garnett, R Budges, Sn W. Raleigh, 
J. Bailey, D. Sam at; E N S. Thompson’s Topical 
Bibliography (1916). The poems were edited by 
Masson (3 vols. 1874 ; new ed. 1890), Beech mg 
( 1900 , 1903 ), Aldis Wright (1903), Grierson (1925). 

Minghetti, Marco (1818-86), Cavour’s suc- 
cessor, was bom in Bologna, studied there, and 
travelled in Europe and Britain. Pope Pius IX. 
in 1840 made him, now a journalist, minister of 
Public Works. The pope's rerunning zeal was 
short-lived, and Minghetti entered the Sardinian 
array, and at Custozza earned a knighthood, After 
Novara he settled at Turin, an ardent student of 


economics, a free-trader, and a devoted friend 
of Cavour. In 1859-60 he was his secretary for 
foreign affairs. His next post was that of 
minister of the Interior; premier in 1868, he 
concluded with the Emperor Napoleon the 
‘September Convention’ m 1864. In 1868 he 
was Italian minister in London, and thereafter 
minister of Agriculture. At Rome in 1878-76 he 
was prime-minister for the second time, and till 
his death was still the most prominent member 
of the Italian parliament. He wrote lectures 
and essays on Raphael and Daute, Economia 
Pubhca (1859), and La Chiesa e lo Stato (1878). 
See his Itxcordi (1888). [Mm-gct'tee ; g hard.] 

Mini6, Claude Etienne (1814-79), born in 
Paris, from a private became colonel, and iu 1849 
invented tho Mim6 rifle. He was for a time at 
Cairo in the Khedive’s service. 

Minsheu, John, n foreign mastei in London, 
who during 1599-1617 published a dictionary in 
eleven languages, &c., of high value for Eliza- 
bethan English. 

Minto, Sir Gilbert Elliot, Earl of (1751- 
1814), born at Edinburgh, was educated in France 
and at Edinburgh and Oxford, in 1769 entered 
Lincoln's Inn, and was called to the bar in 1774. 
In parliament he supported Fox and Burke. In 
1794-96 he was vieeioy oi Corsica. He was 
governoi geneial of India m 1806-14, and was 
successively Baron Minto (1797) ami Karl of 
Minto See Life bv his gieat-mece (1874-S0) — 
The 4th Earl, Gilbert (1847-1914), served in the 
army, was governor- geneial of Canada 1898-1904, 
and viceroy of India in 1905-10. 

Minto, William (1845-03), literary ciitic, born 
neai Allot d, Abeideoimlme, fiotu 1880 was pro- 
fessor of Logic and English at Aberdeen, having 
edited the Examiner 1874-78 

Minucius Felix, an early Latin apologist whose 
Octavius is a dialogue between a pagan and a 
Christian. See Holden’s edition (1858); Ktihn's 
monograph (1882); Biodnbb’s translation (1908). 

Mlrabeau, Honors Gabriel Riqueti, Comte 
de, was born at Bignon in Provence, 9th March 
1749, a younger son of the self-willed, tyrannical 
Marquis de Mirabeati (1715-89), who expounded 
physioeratic political economy in Ami des Homines 
(1755) and La Pkilosophie Rurale (1763), and took 
out over fifty lettres de cachet against his wife 
and children. The son’s ugly face, scarred with 
smallpox and crowned with a mane of black 
hair, bore unmistakably the stamp of power. 
At seventeen lie entered a cavalry regiment, and 
lived a life of such recklessness that his father 
imprisonod him in 1768 on the lie de Rhe, and 
next sent him with the army to Corsica But his 
father refusing to purchase him a company, he left 
the service in 1770. He married (1772), but lived 
extravagantly and unhappily ; and on account of 
his debts his father confined him (1778-75) at 
Manosque, the Chateau d’lf, and the castle of 
Joux near Pontarlier. Hence he fled with the 
young wife of the gray-haired Marquis de Monnier 
to Amsterdam, where for eight months he earned 
his bread by laborious hack-work for the book- 
sellers. His Essen snr le Despotisms made a 
sensation by its audacity. Meantime the parle • 
ment of Besangon sentenced him to death ; and 
in May 1777 he was handed over by the States- 
general and flung into the castle of Vincennes, 
where, in a close imprisonment of three years 
and a half, he wrote Erotica Biblion, Ma Con - 
version , and his famous Essoi sur Its litres de 
Cachet (2 vols. 1782). In 1780 he was released, 
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and In 1782 he got his sentence annulled. 
Drowned m debt, he made for some years a 
shifty living by compiling innumerable books 
and pamphlets against speculation, stock-jobbing, 
Ac. ; and his life was stained by countless liaisons. 
In England he was ultimate .with the Earl of 
Minto, Lord Lansdowne, and*Romilly, and his 
close observation of English politics taught 
him the good of moderation, compromise, and 
opportunism. In 1780 he was sent on a secret 
mission to Berlin, and there obtained the mate- 
rials for his work, Sur la Monarchic Pmssienne 
sous Fridhnc le Grand (4 vols. 1787). Rejected 
by the nobles of Provence as candidate for the 
States -general, he turned to the tiers Hat, and 
was elected by both Marseilles and Aix. When 
the tiers Hat constituted itself the National As- 
sembly, Mirabcau’s political sagacity made him 
a great force, while his audacity and volcanic 
eloquence endeared him to the mob. He it was 
who proposed the establishment of a citizen- 

f piard, but he trembled at the revolutionary 
egislation of August 4, 1789. None of Ins con- 
temporaries equalled him in breadth of view, 
temperance, and freedom from prejudice; hatred 
of anaichy was his deepest-rooted principle As 
early as May 1789 he had tiled in vain to come to 
terms with Necker and Lafayette. In conjunction 
with the Count de la Marck, a friend of Mane 
Antoinette, he drew up a memoir, setting forth 
the necessity for a new constitution, with a re- 
sponsible ministry after the English pattern. But 
tne infatuated queen detested the gi eat tribune, 
and the Assembly passed a self-denying ordi- 
nance that no member should take office under 
the crown. Mirabeau sui rounded lumselt with 
a group of friends who provided lnm with his 
facts, ami even wrote his speeches and articles ; 
he fused the materials so prepared for linn in the 
alembic of his own genius. In the spnng of 1790 
communication opened anew with the court; 
Mirabeau was mortified to find himself mis- 
trusted; but the court provided money to pay 
his debts (208,000 livres), and promised a monthly 
allowance of 100 louts. Ho risked all his popu- 
larity by successfully opposing Barnave’s motion 
that the right of peace ami war should rest not 
with the king but the Assembly. The queen 
gave him an interview in the gardens at Saint- 
Cloud, and Mirabeau assured her that the 
monarchy was saved. But as the popular move- 
ment progressed his dream of placing the king at 
the head of the Revolution became hopeless, and 
he found that the court did not grant him its full 
confidence, though he showed himself u really 
great financier in his measures to aveit national 
bankruptcy. His secret aim was now to under- 
mine the Assembly and compel it to dissolve, 
hoping that he might guide a new Assembly to 
wise concessions. But the queen would not com- 
mit herself to his guidance. In 1790 he was presi- 
dent of the Jacobin Club ; on January 80, 1791, he 
was elected president of the Assembly for the 
fortnight. He defeated the proposed law against 
emigration, and successfully resisted S eyfes’ 
motion that in the event of the king’s death 
the regent should be elected by the Assembly. 
But his health had been sinking, though lie, re- 
fused to abate hia giant labours: and he died 2d 
April 1791. His writings were collected by Blan- 
chard (10 vols. 1822). For his life, see Mtmoires 
de Mirabeau icrits par Lui^mhne, par son Pbre, son 
Onde , 4 eon FilsAaoptif(B vols. 1884 ; partly trails. 
1835-436); Lom6nle, Les Mirabeau (5 vols.lb78 91); 
French studies by Rousse (1891)/M6zi$res (2d ed. 
1908); German by Stern (1889), Erdmannsddrffer 


(1900) ; English by Willert (1898), Warwick (1905), 
Trowbridge (1907), Fling, Tallentyre (1908), Bar- 
tliou (1918).— -Andr£ Boniface Riqukti, Vicomte 
de Mirabeau (1754-92), brother of the preceding, 
was notorious for his ill-regulated life, Ins thirst, 
and hia corpulency (hence ins nickname Tonneau 
— i.e. barrel), but fought with distinction in the 
American war, and at the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion was returned to the States-general by the 
nobility of Limoges. A fierce aristocrat, he raised 
a legion of tmigrh , with whom he began in 1792 
warfare against the republic. He was killed acci- 
dentally at Freiburg im Breisgau. 

Miranda, Francisco de (1495-1558), a Portu- 
guese poet, best known by his epistles in verse. 

Mirandola. See Pico. 

Mirboau, Octave (1850-1917), dramatist, novel 
ist, journalist, was born at Trevi6res (Calvados). 
His Les Affaires sont Us Affaires (1903) was 
adapted by Sydney Grundy. [Meer'bd.] 

Mistral, Frf.deui (1830-1914), Provencal poet, 
born, a peasant’s son, near Maillane (Bouches-du- 
Rli6ne), studied law at Avignon, but went home 
to work on the land ami wnte poetry. In 1859 
bis epic jlfneio(trans. 1890) gained lum the poet’s 
prize of the French Academy ami the Cross o! 
the Legion of Honour Other works are Calendau 
(epic, 1867), Lis Isclo d'Or (poems, 1876), Kerto(ta\e 
in veise, 1884), a great Provencal lexicon (1878- 
86), La lieinoJano (tragedy, 1890), and Lou Pouemo 
don Rose (epic, 1897). Leader of the F6hbres, he 
got a Nobel pi ize (1904). See his Memoirs (trails. 

1907) , and books by Downer (1901) and Schoen 
(1910). [71/eess-fral.j 

Mitchel, John (1815-75), bom, a Presbyterian 
minister’s son, near Dimgiven, C’o. Derry, studied 
at T.C D., piactised as an attorney, ami became 
assistant-editor of the Nation Starlmgthe United 
Irishman ( 184S), ho was lift for his articles on 
a cliaige of ‘treason-felony’ and sentenced to 
fourteen years’ transportation ; but in 1853 he 
escaped from Van Diemen’s Land to the United 
States, and published lus Jail Journal (1854 ; new 
ed. 1913) Returning in 1874 to Ireland, lie was 
next year elected to parliament for Tipperary, 
declared ineligible, and re-elected, but died the 
same month lie published a J.ife of Hugh O'Neill 
(1845) and a Histoiy of Ireland from the Treaty of 
Limerick (1868) See studies by W. Dillon (1888), 
K. Mont6gut (trails. 1915). 

Mitchel, William (1672-1740), the ‘Tinklariau 
Doctor,’ an Edinburgh tinker and lamp-lighter, 
author of a score of prophetical pamphlets. 

Mitchell, Donald Grant, ‘Ik Marvel’ (1822- 

1908) , born in Norwich, Conn., was in 1858 ap- 
pointed U.S consul at Venice, and edited the 
Atlantic Monthly 1868-69 He wrote Reverits of 
a Bachelor and Dream Life (1850-51 ; new eds. 
1889); a novel, Dr Johns (1866); and English 
iAinds , Letters, and Kings (2 vols. 1889-95). 

Mitchell, Silas Weir, M.D., LL.D. (1829-1914), 
neurologist and physiologist, born at Philadelphia, 
wrote historical novels, poems, Ac. 

Mitchell, Sir Thomas Livingstone (1792-1855), 
bom at Craigend, Stirlingshire, served m the 
Peninsular War, and from 1828 was surveyor- 
general of New South Wales. In four expeditions 
(1831, 1885, 1886, 1845-47) he did much to explore 
Eastern Australia ( ‘ Australia Felix ’) and Tropi- 
cal Australia, especially the Murray, Glenelg, ana 
Barcoo rivers. lie was knighted in 1889. 

Mitford, John (1781-1859), born at Richmond, 
Surrey, took hia B.A. from Oriel College, Oxford, 
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In 1804, and from 1S10 was vicar of Benhall near 
Saxmundham, &c., a very free-thinking pluralist. 
He edited the Gentlemans Magazine 1834-50, and 
Gray, Cowper, Milton, &c. for the* Aldme Poets.’ 
See nia Letters, by Mrs Houstoun (new ed. 1891). 

Mitford, Mary Russell, born at Alresford, 
Hants, 16th December 1787, was the only child 
of a selfish, extravagant physician. On Mary’s 
tenth birthday he bought her a lottery-ticket 
which drew a prize of £20,000 ; whereupon she 
was sent to school in Chelsea, and Dr Mitford built 
himself a large house near Reading. Here Mary 
returned when she was fifteen ; her first volume 
of poems appeared m 1810, and was followed by 
two more in 1811-12 In 1820 the family had to 
move to a cottage at Three Mile Cioss, and Miss 
Mitford had to write to earn money. Four of 
her tragedies, Julian (1S23), The Foscart (1820), 
Rierni (1828), and Chcnlcs /. (1834), were acted, 
but have not kept the stage. Her charming 
sketches of country manners, scenery, and 
character were rejected by several editors, but 
at length found a place m the London Maga - 
zine, and wore collected as Our Village (5 voR 
1824-82). When Dr Mitford died in 1842, a sub- 
scription was started to pay his debts, which 
was supplemented by a pension to Miss Mitford 
of £100. In 1852 she published Recollections of 
a Literary Life , and m 1854 Atherton , and other 
Tales. She died Jan. 10, 1855. See her Correspond- 
ence with Chas. Boner and Rttskm (1914); Lives 
by W. J. Roberts (1913) and L’Estrange (1809), 
who edited her Friendships (1882). 

Mitford, William (1744-1827), born in London, 
studied at Queen’s College, Oxford, in 1761 suc- 
ceeded to the family estate of Exbury, and m 
1769 became a captain in the South Hampshire 
Militia, of which Gibbon was major. By Gibbon’s 
advice he undertook his pugnacious anti-demo- 
cratic History of Greece (5 vols. 1784-1818), which, 
in virtue of careful research, held the highest 
place in the opinion of scholars until the appear- 
ance of Thnlwall and Grote. He sat m parliament 
1785-1818. See Memoir prefixed to 7t.h edition of 
his History 0838), by lus brother John Freeman 
Mitford (1748-1830), who. Lord-chancellor of 
Ireland 1802-6, was created Lord Redesdale. 

Mithridates (Grecised from the Persian, ‘gift 
of [the God] Mithras ’), the name of several kings 
of Pontus, Armenia, and Parthia. Mithridates 
VI. of Pontus, surnamed Eupator, is known as 
Mithridates the Great. Succeeding to the throne 
about 120 b c , a boy of barely thirteen, he soon 
subdued the tribes who bordered on the Euxme 
as far as the Crimea, and made an incursion into 
Cappadocia and Bi thy nia, then Roman. In the 
First Mithridatic War, commenced by the Romans 
(88), Mithridates’ generals repeatedly defeated the 
Asiatic levies of the Romans, and he hnnself 
occupied the Roman possessions in Asia Minor. 
But in 85 he was defeated by Flavius Fimbria, and 
compelled to make peace with Sulla, relinquishing 
all his conquests in Asia, giving up 70 war-galleys, 
and paying 2000 talents. The wanton aggiessions 
of the Roman legate gave rise to the Second Mith- 
ridatic War (88-81), in which Mithridates was 
wholly successful. In the Third Mithridatic War 
(74) he obtained the services of Roman officers of 
the Marian parfcv, and at first prospered ; but 
Luculius compelled him to take refuge with 
Tlgranes of Armenia (72), and defeated both of 
them at Artaxata (68). In 66 Pompey defeated 
Mithridates on the Euphrates, and compiled 
him to flee to his territories on the Cimmerian 
Bosporus. Here his new schemes of vengeance 


were frustrated by his son’B rebellion, and he 
killed himself (63 b.o.). He had received a Greek 
education, spoke twenty-two languages, and made 
a great collection of pictures and statues. 

Mitsoherlioh, Eilhard (1794-1868), professor 
of Chemistry at Berlin from 1822, studied Persian 
at Heidelberg and Paris, medicine at Gdttingen, 
and geology, mineralogy, chemistry, and physics 
at Berlin and Stockholm. His name is identified 
with the laws of isomorphism and dimorphism, 
and with artificial minerals, benzene, and ether. 

Mivart, St Georoe, F.R.S. (1827-1900), was 
educated for the bar, but devoted himself to the 
biological sciences, and bofoie his death was by 
Cardinal Vaughan debarred from the sacraments 
for his liberalism. In 1874-84 he was professor 
of Zoology and Biology at the Roman Catholic 
University College in Kensington, and m 1890 
accepted a chan of the Philosophy of Natural 
Ilistoiy at Louvain. An evolutionist save as 
regards the ongm of mind, he was yet an able 
and zealous opponent of the ‘Natural Selection* 
theory. Among his works are The Genesis of 
Species (1871), Man and Apes (1873), Contemporary 
Evolution (1874), Lessons fiom Nature (1876), The 
Cat (1881), Nature and Thought (1888), The Origin 
of Human Rmson( 1S89), Birds (1892), Essays and 
Clitic isms (1892), Types of Animal Life (1893) 

Moberly, Georoe (1803-85), from Winchester 
passed to Balliol College, Oxford, was a tutor 
theie, head-master of Winchester 1835-66, and 
from 1869 Bishop of Salisbury. 

Modjeaka, Helena (1844-1909), Polish actress, 
born in Cracow, began to act in 1861, made a 
great name at Ciacow m 1865, and 1868-76 
was the first actiess of Warsaw. Then she and 
her second husband made a brief and unlucky 
experiment in farming in California, but in 1877 
she retut lied to the stage, and at San Francisco 
won a complete triumph as Adnenne Lecouv- 
reur, although she acted in English— to her till 
of late an unknown tongue. Subsequently Bhe 
was acknowledged one of the best of actresses, 
achieMiig her greatest triumphs, both in the 
United States and in Great Britain, in such rdles 
as Juliet, Rosalind, Beatrice, and in the Dame 
aux Camelias. After 1895 she again took to farm- 
ing near Santiago Peak in California, keeping 
sheep, angora goats, and bees. 

Moe, Jorgen (1815-82). See Asbjornsen. 

Moffat, Robert, missionary, was born at 
Ormiston, East Lothian, 21st December 1795, 
and when working as a gardener in Cheshire, 
in 1815, offeied his services to the London 
Missionary Society. Arriving at Capetown in 
January 1817, he began his labours (1818) in Great 
Namaqualand lie finally settled at Kuruman 
(1826-70) in Bechuanaland, which erelong became, 
through lus marvellous success, a centre of 
Christian light and civilisation He printed 
both New (1840) and Old (1857) Testaments in 
Sechwana. In England (1838-43) he had an en- 
thusiastic reception, aiul published lus Tnbcmrs 
and Scenes in South Africa (1842). In 1878 he was 
presented with £5000 in recognition of his fifty- 
four years of noble work in South Africa. He 
died at Leigh near Tunbridge, 9th August 1888, 
and was buried at Norwood. Livingstone married 
his daughter. See Life by J. 8. Moffat (1885). 

Mogrldge, George (1787-1854), author of many 
child reu s books, as ‘ Old Humphrey’ and * Peter 
Parley,’ was born at Ashted near Birmingham, 
and died at Hastings. 

Mohammed ( Muhammad , and less correctly 
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Mahomet; Arab.. * Praised’), was born about 670 
a.d. at Mecca, the son of Abdall&h, a poor mer- 
chant (though of the powerful tribe of the 
Koreish), who died soon after the child's birth ; 
the mother died when he was six years old, 
and the boy was brought up by his uncle, Abu 
TAlib. For a time he gained a scanty livelihood 
by tending sheep; but in his twenty-Ufth year 
he entered the service of a rich widow, named 
Khadija, who, fifteen years his senior, by-and-by 
offered him her hand, and, a faithful wife, bore 
him two sons (who died early) and four daughters. 
Mohammed continued lus merchant’s trade at 
Mecca, but spent most of lus tune m solitary 
contemplations. About 600 a.d. Christianity 
had penetrated into the heart of Arabia; its 
northern parts were dotted over with Jewish 
colonies; and lound about Medina were remnants 
of ancient sects, such as ttabians and Mandieaus. 
Just before Mohammed's time some earnest men 
in the Hedjaz denounced the futility of the 
ancieut pagan cieed, and preached the unity of 
God; and many, roused by their words, turned 
either to Judaism or to Christianity, especially 
about Medina, Taif, and Mecca— the last being 
the centie of pilgrimage to most of the Aiabian 
tribes, with its sacred Kaaba, Mount Arafat, Ac , 
which were specially under tire protection of the 
Koreish. Mohammed felt moved to teach a new 
faith, which should dispense equally with idola- 
try, narrow Judaism, and coriupt Christianity. 
He was forty years of age when, at the mountain 
Hir& near Mecca, Gabriel appealed to him, and 
in the name of God commanded him to preach 
the true religion. His poetical mind had been 
profoundly impressed with the doctrine of the 
unity of God and the moral teaching of the Old 
Testament, as well as with the legends of the 
Midrash. His whole knowledge of Chiistianity 
was confined to a few apocryphal books, and 
with all his deep reverence lor Jesus, whom ho 
calls the greatest prophet next to himself, his 
notions of the Christian religion wore excessively 
vague. His first revelation he communicated to 
no one but his wife, daughters, stepson, and one 
friend, Abu Bekr. In the fourth year of Ins 
mission, however, he had made foity proselytes, 
chiefly slaves and very humble people; and now 
some verses were revealed to him, commanding 
him to coine forward publicly as a preachei. lie 
inveighed against the superstition of the Meccans, 
and exhorted them to a pious and moral life, and 
to the belief in an all-mignty, all-wise, ev erlasting, 
indivisible, all-just, but merciful God, who had 
chosen him as He had chosen the prophets of 
the Bible before him, so to toach mankind that 
they should escape the punishments of hell and 
inherit everlasting llftC’ 1 God’s mercy was prin- 
cipally to be obtained by prayer, fasting, and 
almsgiving. The KAaba and the pilgrimage were 
recognised by the new creed. The prohibition 
Of certain kinds of food belongs to this first 
period, when Mohammed was under the influence 
of Judaism ; the prohibition of gambling, usury, 
and wine came after the Hegira. Hih earliest 
Koranic dicta, written down by amanuenses, con- 
sisted of brief, rhymed sentences, and for a time 
the Meccans considered him a common ‘ poet* 
or * soothsayer,’ perhaps not in his right senses. 
Gradually, however, fearing for the sacredness 
of Mecca, they rose in fierce opposition against 
the new prophet and his growing adherents. 
Many of tne converted slaves and freed men un- 
derwent terrible punishments ; some suffered so 
much that they abjured their creed . Moham mod's 
feithfbl wife Khadija died, and his unde and 


protector, Abu T&lib; and he was reduced to 
utter poverty. An emigration to Taif proved a 
failure ; he barely escaped with lus life. About this 
time he converted some pilgrims from Medina. 
The next pilgrimage brought twelve, and the 
third more than seventy adherents to the new 
faith from Medina ; and now he lesolved to seek 
refuge in their friendly city, and about June 622 
a.d. (the date of the Mohammedan Era, the 
Hegira) fled thither. A hundred families of his 
faithful followers had preceded him. Heretofore 
a despised ‘ madman or impostor,’ he now assumed 
at once the position of highest judge, lawgiver, 
and ruler of the city and two powerful tribes. 
Ho (ailed in securing the support of the Jews in 
the city, and became their bitter adversary. The 
most important act in the first year of the Hegira 
was his permission to go to war with the enemies 
of Islam — especially the Meccans— m the name of 
God The first battle, between 814 Moslems and 
i>0O Meccans, was fought at Badr, in December 
623 , the former gained the victory and made many 
prisoners. A gieat number of adventurers now 
flocked to Mohammed, and he successfully con- 
tinued his expeditions against the Koreish and 
the Jewish colonies. In January 625 the Meccans 
defeated him at Ohod, wheio he was dangerously 
wounded. The siege of Medina by the Meccans 
in C27 was fiustrated by Mohammed’s ditch and 
earth woiks. In 028 he made peace with the 
Meccans, and was allowed to send his mission- 
aries all over Aiabia; m 629 he celebrated the 
pilgrimage with 2000 followers for three days 
at Mecca. His missionaues began to carry mis 
doctrines abroad He wrote letters demanding 
the conversion of Cliosroes II., of Heraclius, of 
the king of Abyssinia, the viceroy of Egypt, and 
the chiefs of several Arab provinces. Some 
Meccans having taken pait in a war against a 
tribe in Mohammed’s &] ance, lie marched at the 
head of 10,000 men against Mecca ; it surrendered, 
and Mohammed was recognised as chief and 
piophet. With this the victory of the new re- 
ligion was secured in Arabia (630). From all 
paits flocked deputations to do him homage, 
either us God’s messenger or as the Prince of 
Aiabia, and he piepared for a war against the 
Syrian yirovmce of the Eastern Empire. In 
March 6S2 lie undertook Ins last pilgrimage to 
Mecca, and there on Mount Arafat fixed for all 
time the ceremonies of the pilgrimage (H^(j). 
He fell ill soon after lus return, and when too 
weak to visit the houses of his nine wives, chose 
as Ins last soioiirn that of Ayeshali, his best- 
lieloved, the daughter of Abu Bekr. He took 
part in the public prayers as long as he could, 
and died m A>eshah’s lap about noon of Monday 
the 12th (11th) of the third month in the year 11 
of the Hegira (8th June 682). Spite of his many 
defects of character— deceitfulness, revengeful- 
ness, sensuality, faults of lus time and race— the 
history of humanity has seen few more earnest, 
noble, and sincere 'prophets.' See German Lives 
by Weil (1843), Sprenger (1861-65), Nbldeke(1863), 
Krebl (vol. i. 1884), and Grimme (1892-95) : French 
by Delaport (1874) ; SirW. Muir’s W* cf Mahomet 
(4 vols. 1858-61 ; new ed. 1912X and Mahomet and 
Islam (new ed. 1887); also books by Syed Ameer 
Ali, C.I.K. (1890), and Prof. Margoliouth (1905). 

Mohammed, the name of six eultjuis of 
Turkey, of whom Mohammkd II. (1480-81), born 
at Adrianople, succeeded tote fether, Mnrad II., 
in 1451, ami took Constantinople in 1458 — thus 
extinguishing the Byzantine Empire and giving 
the Turks their commanding position on the 
Bosporus. Checked by Hunyady at Belgrade, he 
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yet annexed most of Serbia, all Greece, and most 
of the JSgean Islands/ threatened Venetian ter- 
ritory, was repelled from Rhodes by the Knights 
of St John, took Otranto in Italy, and died in a 
campaign against Persia. 

Mohammed All, the Mfthdi (or Moslem Mes- 
siah), bom In Dongola about 1843, was for a time 
In the Egyptian Civil Service, then a slave-trader, 
and finally a relentless and successful rebel 
against Egyptian rule m the Eastern Soudan, 
He made El Obeid his capital in 1883, and on 5th 
November defeated Hicks Pasha and an Egyptian 
army. On 26th January 1885 Khartoum was 
taken, and General Gordon (q.v.) killed. The 
Mahdi died 22d June 1S85, tho victim of vice and 
self-indulgence. See books by Wingate (1891), 
Ohrwalder (1892), and Slatin Pasha (1896). 

Mohl, Julius (1800-76), orientalist, was born 
at Stuttgart, and bred for the Lutheran Church, 
but from 1823 devoted hnnself at Paris to oriental 
studies, becoming a member of the Institute in 
1844, and professor of Persian at the College de 
France iu 1847. lie was secretary to the Society 
Asiatique, and his annual reports were collected 
as Vmgt-sept Am d'Histoire aes ttudes Oriental? s 
(1879-80). His great edition of the Shah Nameh 
was published in 1838-78. The salon of his accom- 
plished wife, nfo Mary Clarke (1793-1883), was 
a centre of high thinking, refinement, and bril- 
liant talk. See Kathleen O’Meara’s Madame Mohl 
(1885) and Mrs Simpson's Letters and Recollec- 
tions of Julius and Mary Mohl (1887). 

Mohler, Johann Adam (1796-1838), professor 
of Roman Catholic theology at Tubingen and 
Munich, besides works on the unity of the 
church, Athanasius, &c., wrote Symbohk (1882), 
on the doctrinal differences of Catholics and 
Protestants. See Life by Friedrich (Mun. 1894). 

Mobil, Henrik (1835-1916), meteorologist, was 
born at Bergen, studied at Christiania, and 
became keeper of the university observatory 
and director of the meteorological institute. 
He superintended a scientific expedition off the 
northern coasts of Norway in 1876-78, wrote 
on meteorology, on the climate of Norway, on 
The North Ocean , its Depths , TemperaUne, and 
Circulation (1887), and was the first to woik out 
the theory of Arctic drift- and currents from 
Siberia towards Greenland that Nansen utilised. 


Mohun, Charles, Lord (c 1675-1712), dicer, 
brawler, and duellist, was tried in 1693 by his 
peers as an accomplice in the murder of the 
actor William Mountford, and killed and was 
killed by the fourth Duke of Hamilton. [Moon.] 
Moir, David Macbeth, a minor Scottish poet 
and humoiist, was born at Musselburgh, Januaiy 
6, 1798, and from 1817 practised there as a physi- 
cian till his death, July 6, 1851. Undor his pen- 
name of Delta (A) he contributed verses to 
Blackwood's Magazine (collected in 1852, with 
memoir by Aird), and is remembered for his 
humorous Autobiography of Mansie Wauch (1828). 
Moira, Earl of. See Hastings. 

Molvre, Abraham de. See Dkmoivre. 
Mokanna. Hakim ben Atta, called Al- 
Mokanna, ‘The Veiled,’ was the founder of a sect 
in the Persian province of Khorassan. To conceal 
the loss of an eye he wore a veil, a habit ascribed 
by his followers to the necessity of shrouding 
from beholders the dazzling rays which issued 
from his divine countenance. He set himself 
up as an incarnation of God, and his followers 
increased so that he seized several fortified places. 
Bat the caliph Almahdi, after a long siege, took 


his stronghold of Kash (780 a.dA when, with tho 
remnant of his army, Mokanna took poison. 

Mol6, Matthieu Louis, Comte (1781-1855), 
was a descendant of Matthieu Mold (1584-1855), 
mediator between the king of France and the 
parlement of Paris during the Fronde. In his 
Essai de Morale et de Politique (1806) he vindicated 
Napoleon’s government on the ground of neces- 
sity, and was made a count. Louis XVIII. made 
him a peer aud minister of Marine ; and Louis- 
Philippe foreign minister and, in 1886, prime- 
minister, but his ministry was unpopular. 

Molesohott, Jakob, physiologist, bom at Bois* 
le-Duc in Holland, 9th August 1822, studied 
medicine at Heidelberg, and taught there phy- 
siology, anatomy, and anthropology from 1847 
until 1854, when he resigned, the university 
having ‘warned ’ him on account of the material- 
istic tendency of his writings. In 1856 he became 
professor of Physiology at Zurich, in 1861 at 
Turin, and in 1878 at Rome, where he died 20th 
May 1893. He wrote some twenty works, in 
German and Italian, including one on the Natu- 
ral History of Man and Animals (1855). See his 
autobiographical Fur meine Freunde (1894). 

Molesworth, John Edward Nassau (1790- 
1877), born in London, and educated at Green- 
wich and Trinity College, Oxford, from 1840 was 
High Church vicar of Rochdale. —His eldest son, 
William N/ssau Molesworth, LL.D. (1816-90), 
born at Millbrook near Southampton, and edu- 
cated at Can tei bury and Cambridge, held a living 
near Rochdale 1844-89. He wrote a History of 
England from 1550(1871-73), &c. 

Molesworth, Mrs (Mary Ixiuisa Stewart), bom, 
of Scottish parentage, at Rotterdam, 29th May 
1839, passed her childhood in Manchester, Scot- 
land, and Switzerland ; lived a good deal abroad* 
and died 20th July 1921. She began as a novelist 
as ‘Ennis Graham,’ writing Lover and Hus- 
band (1869), She was Young and He was Old (1872), 
Hathcrcovrt Rectory (1878), Miss Bouverie (1880), 
&c. But she is best known as a writer of stones 
for children— Tell Me a Story (1875), Carrots (1876), 
Tapestry Room (1879), Herr Baby (1881), Rectory 
Children (1890), Red Grange ( 1891), Robin Redbreast 
(1892), Next Door House (1893), Olivia (1894), Carved 
Lions (1895), Philippa (1896), Uncanny Tales ( 189GX 
Meg Langholme (1897), &c. 

Molesworth, Sir William (1810-55), bom in 
Loudon of an old Cornish family ; succeeded 
as eighth baronet in 1823 ; studied at Cambridge 
and Edinburgh ; and sat in parliament from 1882, 
from 1845 for Southwark. He was First Com- 
missioner of Public Works in 1853 and Colonial 
Secretary in 1855 ; and as the friend of Bentham 
aud Janies Mill, was the parliamentary repre- 
sentative of the ‘philosophical Radicals,’ whose 
oi gan, the Westminster Review, he purchased in 
1886. lie edited Hobbes (16 vols. 1839-45), de- 
nounced transportation, and promoted colonial 
self-government. See Life by Mrs Fawcett (1901V. 

Moliere (Jean Baptiste Poquelin, who took 
this stage-name for reasons notapparent), was bom 
in Paris, 15th January 1622, tho son of a well-to- 
do furniture dealer. He studied under the Jesuits 
at the College de Clermont, under Gassendi the 
philosopher, and under the regular teachers of law. 
He may have been called to the bar. His mother, 
who had some property, died when he was ten 
years old, and thus when he came of age he re- 
ceived his share of her fortune at once. He 
declined to follow his father’s business, hired a 
tennis-court, and embarked in a theatrical venture 
(1648) with the B6Jart family and others, under 
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tbe style of L'lllustre TJUdtre , which lasted for 
over three years in Paris and failed. The com- 

E *ny then proceeded to the provinces (from 
yons to Rouen), and had success sufficient to 
keep going from 1646 to 1658. The Prince de 
Conti took it under his protection for a time ; 
and when he took to Catholic Methodism, 
Moh&re obtained the patronage of the king’s 
brother, Philippe d’Orldans, so that his troupe 
became the servants of Monsieur. He played 
before the king on October 24, 1658, and organised 
a regular theatre, first in the Petit Bourbon; 
then, on its demolition, in the Palais Royal. In 
the provinces Moli£re had acquired experience as 
a comic writer, mostly in the style of the old 
farces. But he had also written L'&tourdi and 
the Dtpit Amoureux. As a theatre manager he 
had to give tragedy as well as comedy. Cor- 
neille's Nicomkie , with which he opened, was nob 
a success ; and though the other great tragedian 
of tho day, Racine, was a personal friend of 
Moli^re's, their connection as manager and author 
was brief and unfortunate. But Moli&re soon 
realised his own immense resources as a comic 
writer. Les Pricieuses Ridicules was published in 
November 1659 ; and from that tune to lus death 
no year passed without at least one of the greatest 
achievements in their own line that the world 
has seen. In the spring of 1662 Moliere mar- 
ried Armande Bejart, an actress in his own com- 
pany, probably about nineteen, and the youngest 
member of tbe Bfyait family, whereof two other 
sisters, Madeleine and Genevieve, and one brother, 
Joseph, had been members of the Illustre ThcAtre. 
It has been asserted, in the face of such evi- 
dence as exists, that Madeleine Bejart and 
Moliere were lovers, that Armande was Made- 
leine's daughter, even that Moliere was the father 
of his own wife! It is also said that Armande 
was unfaithful to her husband. In August 1666 
the king adopted Moli^re’s troupe as Ins own 
servants. In 1667 symptoms of lung disease 
showed themselves, on 17th Febiuary 1673, 
tho night aftor having acted as the Malode 
in the seventh repiesentation of his last play, 
Moliere died in his own house in the Rue 


de Richelieu of htemorihage from the bursting 
of a blood-vessel. Ills character would appear 
to have been generous and amiable; nor are 
there sufficient grounds for the accusations of 
irreligion brought against him. The dates and 
titles of Moltere’s plays are: L'fitourdi, Ia Dipit 
Amoureux (1658; in the provinces 1656); Its 
Pricieuses Ridicules ( 1659 ) ; Saanardlc (1660); Don 
Garde de Navarre (1661); L*tcole des Maris , Ias 
Fdchenx, L'Ecole des Femmes (1662); La Critique 
de I’Acole de* Femmes , Impnmptu de Versailles 
(1663); Le Mariage Fprcb, la Princesse d’ Elide, 
Tartuffe (partially, 1664); Le Festin de Pierre [Don 
Juan 1, V Amour Midecin (1605); Le Misanthrope, 
Le Mideiin Malgrt Lui , Mdicerte , Le Sictlten 
(1666); Tartuffe (1667); Amphitryon, George Dan- 
dint L’Avare (1668); Monsieur de Pourccaugnac 
(1669); Les Amants Magmjiques, Le Bourgeois 
LkntiUumme (1671); Les Fourberies de Scapin 
(1671); La Comtesse d' Escarbagnas, Les Femmes 
Savantes (1672); Le Malode Imaginaire (1673). To 
this must be added part or Psychi (1671) in 
collaboration with Quinault and Corneille, two 


forces, a few court masques, and some miscel- 
laneous poems. In France he is called a poet ; 
but, though he could manage verse well enough, 
he is best almost always in prose. It is as a 
comic dramatist of manners, satirising folly and 
vice, yet without sacrificing the art to the pur- 
pose) that he is absolutely unrivrUed. Romantic 


or poetical comedy he hardly ever tried. It is 
instructive to oompare Ias Prkieuses Ridicules , 
almost his first play, with Les femmes Savantes, 
almost his last. Amusing as Les Precieuses 
Ridicules is, it is not much more than farce 
of the very best sort; Les Femmes Savantes is 
comedy of the highest kind. It is not till 
L'Ecole des Femmes , perhaps not till Le Misan- 
thrope, that the full genius of the author appears ; 
and these two, with Tartuffe, Le Festin de Pierre. 
Ias Femmes Savantes, Le Malode Imaginaire , and 
perhaps the admirable Bourgeois Gcnhlhomme as 
an example of the lower kind, may be said to 
be Mol lire’s masterpieces. But from tbfi Dipit 
Amoureux onward no play of his, not even the 
slightest, is without touches of his admirable 
wit, Ins astonishing observation, his supreme 
power over his own language, his masterly satire. 
Of all French writers he is the one whose reputa- 
tion stands highest by the combined suffrage of 
his own countrymen and of foreigners, and after 
moi e than two hundied years, his best plays still 
hold the stage. The first complete edition of 
Moline's voiks was that in 1682 by La Grange 
and Vmot ; by far the best as to text, life, lexicon, 
Ac., is that of Dospois and Mesnard (‘ I^s Grands 
Ecrivams Fiamjais;' 13 vols. 1873-1900). Other 
editions are by Anatole France (‘Collection 
Lemerre ; ’ 7 vols. 1876-91), and with notes by G. 
Monval(‘ Libruinedes Bibliophiles;’ 8 vols. 1882). 
See also the Lives by Tasehereau (4th ed. 1851), 
Claretie (1873), Moland (1886), Mahrenholtz (Ger- 
man, 1881), II. M. Trollope (1906), Chatfield Taylor 
(1907), Blander Matthews (1911) ; Mantzius's His- 
tory of Theatrical Art (trans. 1906); and studies 
by P. Lacroix, Loiseleur, Chaidon, Li vet, Rigal 
(1908), Lafenestie (1909), Donnay (1911), Ac. 
Thera aio English translations by Van Laun 
(1875-77) and Wall (1876-77) [ Mol-ee-err .] 

Molina, Luis (1535- 800), Jesuit theologian, 
was born at Cuenca, studied at Coimbra, was 
professor of Theology at E\oia for twenty years, 
and died at Madrid. His principal writings are a 
commentary on the Snmma of Aquinas (1593); a 
treatise, De Justitia ct Jure (1592); and the cele- 
brated tieatis>e on grace and iree-will, LibeH 
Arbitiii cum Oratuc Donis . . . Concordia (1588). 
Molina asserts that piedestination to eternal 
happiness or punishment is consequent on God’s 
foreknowledge of the free determination of man’s 
will. This view was assailed as a revival of Peia- 
gianism, and hence aiose the dispute between 
Molimsts ami Thoimsts. A papal decree m 1607 
permitted both opinions ; and Molimsm has been 
taught by the Jesuits. See French works by R6g- 
non (1890) and Gayraud (1890). See also Tellke. 

Molinos, Miguel de, bom, of noble parentage, 
near Saiagossa, December 21, 1640, was educated 
at Pampeluna and Coimbra. At Rome (1669) he 
soon acquired a high reputation as a director of 
conscience. An ascetical treatise, Guida Spirituals, 
added largely to his fame ; but in it some dis- 
covered tne seeds of a dangerous error, and in 
1685 he was cited before the Holy Office. Molinos 
had publicly to aty’ure sixty-eight propositions, 
and was imprisoned until his death, 28th Dec. 1897. 
His doctrine was an exaggeration of quietism. 
See Bigelow's Molinos the Quietist (New York, 
1882), and J. H. Shorthouse’s Golden Thoughts 
from the Spiritual Guide (1884). [Mo-leet-nose.] 
Moltke, Hklmuth, Count von, field-marshal, 
was born 26th October 1800 at Parch im in Meek* 
lenbnrg-fikjhwerin. his father being a general in 
the Danish army. In 1S12-18 he studied at the 
military academy at Copenhagen, in 1819 became 
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lieutenant In a Danish regiment, but in 1822 
entered the Prussian service. In 1882 he was 
appointed to the staff, and in 1835 obtained 
leave to travel. Asked by the sultan to remodel 
the Turkish army, he did not return to lietltn 
till 1889. Prom 1858 to 1888 he was chief of 
the general staff in Berlin, and reorganised 
the Prussian army. His wonderful stiategical 
power was displayed in the successful wars 
with Denmark in 1863-64, with Austria in 1866, 
and with France in 1870-71. He mairied in 
1841 his stepsister’s daughter by an English 
fether, Marie von Burt (1825-68). Known as 1 The 
Silent, *he was a man of great modesty and sim- 
plicity of character. He died m Berlin 24th 
April 1891. In 1891-93 an edition of ins works in 
eight vols. was published. His Militaiy Works 
were issued (1892 et seq ) by the Geneinl Staff, for 
whom he prepared histones of the campaigns 
against Denmark, Austna, and Fiance. See Ins 
Franco-German War (trans. 1893), Letters (trans 
1878-96), Essays, Speeches , and Memoirs (trans. 
1893), Tactical Problems (trans. 1894); Life by M. 
Jahns (1894-1900), Early Life by H. 8. Wilkinson 
(1913), and Moltke, Hu Life and Character (trans 
by M Herms, 1892) — His nephew, Uf.lmuth 
(1848-1916), likewise rose to be Chief of the General 
Staff in 1906, but was superseded by Falkenhayn 
early in the Great War (Dec. 1914). [MoUt-keh.] 

Mommsen, Theodor, historian of Rome, was 
born, the son of a pastor, at Garding in Sles- 
wick, 80th November 1817. He studied at Kiel 
for three years, examined Roman inscriptions 
In France and Italy for the Berlin Academy 
(1844-47), and in 1848 was appointed to a chair of 
law at Leipzig, of which two years later ho was 
deprived for the part he took in politics. In 1852 
he became professor of Roman Law at Zurich, 
and in 1854 at Breslau, in 1858 of Ancient History 
at Berlin. He edited the monumental Corpus 
Jnscriptionum Ixitinarum, helped to edit the 
Monumenta Germamce Ifistorica, and from 1873 
to 1895 was perpetual secretary of the Academy. 
In 1882 he was tried and acquitted on a charge 
of slandering Bismarck in an election speech. 
His tine library was burned in 1880. His greatest 
work remains his Romische Geschichte (vols. i.-iii. 
1854-65 ; vol v. 1885), trans. by Dickson as History 
of Rome to the Time of Augustus (4 vols. 1862-66), 
and The Roman Provinces (to Diocletian, 2 vols. 
1886). Freeman characterises Mommsen as ‘ the 
greatest scholar of our times, well-nigh the 
greatest scholar of all tunes . . . language, law, 
mythology, customs, antiquities, coins, inscrip- 
tions, every source of knowledge of every kind 
—he is master of them all.’ Yet he was defec- 
tive in moral insight, and too prone to worship 
mere force and success. He was awarded a 
Nobel prize in 1902, and died November 1, 1908. 
Amongst his 920 separate publications were works 
on the Italic dialects (1845, 1850), Neapolitan 
inscriptions (1857), Roman Coins (1850), Roman 
constitutional law (1871), and an edition of the 
Pandects (1866-70). Bee studies by C. Bardt 
(1908% L. M. Hartmann (1908). — His younger 
brothers, Tvoho (1819-1900) and August (1821- 
1918% were classical scholars and school-rectors. 

Mompesson, William (1089-1709), was the brave 
rector of Eyam, Derbyshire, in 1665-66, when the 
plague carried off 267 out of 850 parishioners, and 
from 1669 was rector of Eakring, Notts. See 
Wood’s History of Eyam (4th ed. 1865). 

Monboddo, James Burnett, Lord' (1714-99), 
bom at Monboddo House, Kincardineshire, and 
educated at Aberdeen, Edinburgh, and Groningen, 


in 1787 was called to the Scottish bar, and was 
counsel for Mr Douglas in the great Douglas 
cause. In 1764 he became Sheriff of Kincardine- 
slme, and in 1767 was raised to the bench as Lord 
Monboddo. His Origin and Progress of Language 
(6 vols. 1773-92) is a very learned and acute 
but eccentric production. Its theory of humau 
affinity with monkeys seems less laughable now 
than it did to Monboddo’s contemporaries ; and 
in his study of man as one of the animals, and of 
civilisation by the light of savagery, he antici- 
pated the modern science of anthropology. He 
lurther published, also anonymously, Ancient 
Metaphysics (6 vols. 1779-99). See study by Prof. 
W Knight (1900). 

Monok See Monk. 

Monorieff, kscorr Robert Hope (1846-1927% 
born at Edinburgh, from 1866 published (largely 
as Ascott R. Hope) many boys’ books, &c. 

Monorieff, Colonel Sir Alexander, K.O.B. 
(1829-1906), born in Edinburgh, invented the 
MoncriefT Pits and disappearing carnages for 
siege and fortress guns. 

Monorieff, Col. Sir Colin Campbell Scott-. 
K C.S.I., K.C M G. (1830-1916), had a gieathand 
in Egyptian lrngation, and in 1892-1902 was 
Under-secretary for Scotland. See Life by M. A. 
Rollings (1917). 

Mond, Ludwig, F.R.S. (1839-1909), born at 
Cassel, studied under Bunsen, and settling in 
England in 1804, perfected at Widnes his sulphur 
i ecoveiy process. He founded in 1873 gi eat alkali- 
works at Wmnington, Cheshire, made discoveries 
in nickel nianufactiue, &c., and in 1896 gave to 
the Royal Institution for the nation a physico- 
chemical laboratory costing £100,000.— llis son, 
Alfred Moritz (born 1868% Liberal M.P., then 
(1926) Conservative, was First Commissioner of 
Works 1916-21, Minister of Health 1921-22. A bar- 
onet from 1910, he was created Baron Melchett 1928. 

Monet, Claude Jean (1840-1926), painter, born 
at Paris, was a founder of Impressionism. 
[Mon-ay,] 

Monge, Gaspard (1746-1818), mathematician 
and physicist, born at Beaune, studied at Lyons 
and Mezi6res, in 1780 became a member of the 
French Academy, and during the Revolution was 
minister of Mai mo, but soon took charge of the 
national manufactories of arms and gun powder. 
After he had helped to found the Ecole Poly- 
teclmique, he was sent by the Directory to Italy. 
Here he formed a close friendship with Bonaparte, 
followed, him to Egypt, and was made professor 
in the IScole Polytechnique and Count of Pelu- 
sium. He wrote Truiti ftlbnentaire de Statique 
(1788), Leqons de GdometHe (1796), &c. [Monfizh.] 

Monica. See Augustine. 

Monler- Williams. See Williams. 

Monk, or Monck, George, Duke of Albemarle, 
was bom, the second son of a knight, at Pothe* 
ridge near Toriington, 0th Dec. 1008. He was at 
Rochelle (1627), was nine years in the Dutch 
service, and in 1642-43 commanded a regiment 
against the Irish rebels. Taken prisoner by 
Fairfax in 1644, he lay two years in the Tower, 
whence he freed himself by taking the Covenant. 
As major-general in Ulster and at Dunbar (1650) 
he so commended himself to Cromwell that next 
year he was left to complete the snbjectlon of 
Scotland. In 1653 he won two great sea-tights 
over Tromp (q.v.) ; In 1654 Cromwell sent him 
back to Scotland as governor. After CromwelTs 
death, seeing everything in confusion, on New* 
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year’s Day 1660 he crossed the Border with 6000 
men, and five weeks later entered London 
unopposed. Ills own wish was to bring back 
the Stuarts; and before long he saw that the 
nation was witli him. The freeing ot the liuinp 
parliament iroin the army and the election of 
a new parliament were his wary steps towards 
the Restoration ; on 28d May he welcomed 
Charles II. at Dover. Monk, now made Duke 
of Albemarle, was entrusted with the highest 
offices in the state, but soon letired fiom political 
affiius. In 1665, when the plague ravaged London, 
as governor ot the City 1 Old George ’ did his best 
to allay the panic. In 1066, under the Duke of 
York, he was defeated bv De Ruyter oil Dun- 
kirk, but soon after gained a bloody victory over 
him off the North Foi eland. He died 3d January 
1670, and was buried m Westminster Abbey. See 
Lives by Gmnble (1071), Skinner (1723), Gu.zofc 
(tiaus. 1851), Corbett (1889), E. F. Ward (1915). 

Monk, Maria (c. 1817-50), an impostor who 
pretended in 1885 to have escaped from a nunnery 
at Montreal, and published Awful Disclosures. 

Monk, Wilmam Henry (1828-89), a London 
organist and musical editoi of llymns Ancient 
and Modern (1801), composed the tunes to ‘Abide 
with me’ and many fa\ounte hymns, 

Monkhouse, William Cosmo- (1840-1901), 
Boaid of Trade official, poet, art-critic, was born 
in London. 

Monmouth. See Geoffrey of Monmouth. 

Monmouth, James, Duke of, was born at 
Rotteidam, 9th April 1649, the son of Lucy 
Walter by Charles II. (q.v.), she said, but more 
likely by Colonel Robert Sidney. Charles com- 
mitted the hoy to the care of Lord Crofts ; and 
in 1002 ‘Mr Janies Ciofts’ came to England with 
the queen-dowager. In 1003 he was created Duke 
of Monmouth, wedded to a rich heiress, Anne 
Countess of Buccleuch (1651 - 1732), and also 
mode Duke of Buccleuch ; m 1670 lie succeeded 
Monk as captain-geneial A weak, pretty, affable 
libertine, he became the idol of the populace, 
thanks to his humanity at Bothwell Bridge (1079), 
to the Popish Plot and the Exclusion Bill, and to 
his two semi-royal progresses (1080-82). Shaftes- 
bury pitted the * Protestant Duke ’ against the 
popish heir-presmnptive, and enmeshed him in 
the Rye-house Plot (1688), on whose discovery 
Monmouth fled to the Low Countries. At 
Charles’s death, in concert with Argyll’s Scotch 
expedition, he landed (11th June 1685) at Lyme- 
Regis With eighty-two followers, branded James 
as a popish usurper, and asserted his own 
legitimacy and right to the crown. At Taunton 
ho was proclaimed King James II. ; and on 
6th July he attempted with 2600 foot and 600 
horse (peasants mostly and miners) to surprise 
the king's forces, 2700 strong, encamped on 
Sedgemoor near Bridgwater. His men were 
mowed down by*fche artillery, 800 falling on the 
field, 1000 more in the pursuit. Momnouth fled, 
but on the 8th was taken in a ditch near Ring- 
wood. Brought beforo James, he wept and 
crawled, and even offered to turn Catholic ; but 
on 15fch July he was beheaded upon Tower Hill. 
In his * Bloody Assize,' Judge Jeffreys hanged 
881 rebels and transported -849. See Life by 
Roberts (1844), and Fea's King Monmouth (1901). 

Monnler, Marc (1829-85X French writer of 
novels, comedies, historical works, Ac., was 
bom at Florence and died at Geneva. 

Monod, Adolphe (1802-66), Reformed theo- 
logian, bom of Swiss parentage at Copenhagen, 


laboured as a preacher or professor at Naples, 
Lyons, Moutauban, and Paris, and published 
sermous, &c.— His brother, Fr£d£ric (1794-1868) 
was thirty years a prominent pastor in Pans! 
and helped (1849) to found the Free Reformed 
Church of France. See Adolphe’s Life and 
Letters (Eng. trans. 1885). [Af<m-ofc.] 

Monro, Alexander, primus (1697-1767), was 
bom in London, grandson of Sir Alexander 
Monro, a colonel in Charles II. ’s aimy at Wor- 
cester, and studied at London, Faris, and Leyden 
under Boerhaave. From 1719 he lectured at 
Edinburgh on anatomy and surgery, and was pro- 
lessor of these subjects 1725-59. He helped to 
found the Infirmary, and gave clinical lectures 
there. He wrote Osteology (1726), Essay on Com- 
parative Anatomy (1744), Observations Anatomi- 
cal and Physiological (1768), and Account of the 
Success of Inoculation of Smalljtox in Scotland 
(1705).— Alexander Monro, wcuw</ias(1783-1817), 
Ills youngest son, studied at Edinburgh, Berlin, 
and Leyden, succeeded to his father’s chair, and 
wrote on the nervous system (1783), the physi- 
ology of fishes (1786), and the brain, eye, and ear 
(1797). — He again was succeeded by his son, 
Alexander Monro, tertius (1773-1869), who wiote 
on hernia, the stomach, and human anatomy. 

Monro, Edward (1815-66), Tractarian, author 
of allegories, &c., born in London and educated 
at Harrow and Oriel, from 1842 was incumbent of 
Harrow Weald, from 1860 of 8t John’s, Leeds. 

Monroe, James, fifth president of the United 
States, was born of Scottish stock in West- 
moreland county, Va., April 28, 1758. He left 
William and Mary College to join Washington’s 
army, was wounded at Tien ton, and attained 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel. In 1782 he was 
elected to the assembly of Virginia and m 1783 
to congress, where he »at for three years. He 
was chan man of the committee (1785) that pre- 
pared the way for framing the constitution, 
which, however, as a States’ Rights man, he 
disapproved. As a meiubci of the United States 
senate 1790-94, he opposed Washington and the 
Federalists ; the government recalled him in 1796 
from the post of minister to France for displaying 
too decided French sympathies. On his return he 
published (1797) an attack on the executive, and 
became the dailing of the Democrats. He was 
governor of Virginia 1799-1802, and then Jefferson 
sent him as an extra plenipotentiary to France 
for the purchase of Louisiana. The next four 
years were sjient in less successful diplomacy 
at London and Madrid. In 1811 he was again 
governor of Virginia, in 1811-17 secretary of 
state, and in 1814-15 also secretary of war 
In 1816 he was elected president of the United 
States, and in 1820 re-elected almost unanimously. 
His most popular acts were the recognition of 
the Spanish American republics, and the promul- 
gation in a message to congress (1828) of the 
‘Monroe Doctrine,’ embodying the principle 4 that 
the American continents . . . are henceforth not 
to be considered as subjects for future colonisa- 
tion by any European power,’ though existing 
colonies were not to be interfered with. In 1825 
Monroe retired to his seat at Oak Hill. Va., till, 
deep in debt, he found refuge with relatives in 
New York, where he died, 4th July 1881. 8ee 
his B'rifinjjs (1898-1908); Lives by J. Q. Adams 
(I860), Gilman (1898); books on his Doctrine by 
Edgington (1905), Kraus (l*18X A. B. Hart(m«X 

Monaon, Sir William (1569-1648), an admiral 
who fought with the Spaniards 1685-1608, and 
was a prisoner on Spanish galleys 1591-98, Whs 
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born at South Carlton, Lincolnshire, aiul died at 
Kinnersley, Surrey. [Man' son.) 

Monstrelet, Enguerrand de (c. 1890-1453), 
born near Boulogne, was provost ot Cambrai. 
His Chronicle, 1400-44, written from the Bur- 
gundian standpoint, was edited by Douet U’Aieq 
(1857-62) ; and a continuation by Mathieu d’Es- 
couchy to 1461 by Beaucourt (1863). [Monvslr'-lay.) 

Montagu. See Halifax, Manchester, and 
Sandwich. 

Montagu, Basil (1770-1851), a natural sou of 
Lord Sandwich and Miss Ray (see Hackman), 
was educated at Charterhouse and Christ’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and was accountant-general m 
bankruptcy 1835-40. He wrote much oil bank- 
ruptcy, Lord Bacon, Ac. His third wife, a Mrs 
Skepper, Mrs Pioctei’s mother, was ‘the noble 
lady^ot Edward living and Carlyle. 

Montagu, Elizvbei’h, nte KomNhON (1720- 
1800), a blue-stocking and lion-huntoi, with 
£10,000 a -year, who eutet tamed everyone from 
king to chimney-sweeps, and wrote against Vol- 
taire an Essay on Shakespeare. See books by Doran 
(1873), Clunenson (1903), and Hucbon (1907). 

Montagu, Lady Mary Wortley, baptised in 
London, 26th .May 1089, was the eldest daughter 
of the Earl (later Duke) of Kingston, who, losing 
his wife m 1694, made his clever daughter preside 
at his table at a very early age. In 1712 she 
married Edward Wortley Montagu. On the ac- 
cession of George I. Montagu obtained a corn- 
missiouership of the Treasury, and fiom this tune 
Lady Mary lived in London, where she gained a 
brilliant reputation by hor wit and beauty, and 
was the intimate of Addison, Pope, and other 
notables. In 1716 Montagu was appointed am- 
bassador at Constantinople, and theie till 1718 
he and his wife remained. There Lady Mary 
wrote her sprightly and ontertainmg Letters de- 
scribing Eastern life Hence she introduced into 
England the practice ot inoculation for smallpox, 
having tirst tried it on her own lunatic, bigamous, 
much-travelling sou, Edward Wortley Montagu 
(1713-76). For the next twenty yeais her abode 
was at Twickenham. Pope quarrelled with her 
in 1722, but not over her six satirical Town 
Eciofinws, which had been published surieptitiously 
six years before. In 1739, for reasons unknown, 
she left England ami her husband, parting from 
him, however, on veiy good teims, though they 
never met again. She lived at Florence, Avignon, 
the Lago d’Iseo, and Venice till 1761, when, at 
the request of her daughter, the Countess of 
Bute, sne returned to England. She died August 
21, 1762. See her works, ed. with Life by her 
great-grandson, Lord Wharnoliife (3d ed. 1887); 
and a book by G. Paston (1907). 

Montagu, Richard (1577-1641), a lTigh Church 
controversialist, born at Doruey, Bucks, and edu- 
cated at Eton and Cambridge, became Bishop of 
Chichester in 1628, of Norwich in 1638. 

Montaigne, Michel Eyquem de, third son of 
the Seigneur de Montaigne, was born at the 
ChAteau de Montaigne in P^rigord, 28th Feb. 
1538. Till the age of six the bov spoke no Ian- 
guage but Latin ; and at the College de Guienne 
ill Bordeaux he remained for seven years, board- 
ing in the rooms of his famous teachers, George 
Buchanan and Muretus. He subsequently studied 
law ; but from the age of thirteen to twenty-four 
he is almost lost sight of, though it is certain 
that he was frequently in Paris, knew something 
of court life, and took his full share of its 
pleasures By-and-by he obtained a post in con- 
nection with the parlement of Bdrdeaux, and for 


thirteen years was a city counsellor. He formed 
a close friendship with Etienne de la Boetie (1580- 
63), was familiar with the court of Francis II., 
admired Mary, Queen of Scots, and for a time was 
4 gentleman or thejbed-chamber in ordinary/ He 
mat ried (Sept. 27, 1565) Frangoise de la Chassaigne, 
daughter of a fellow-counsellor. A translation 
(1569) of the Natural History of a 15th-century 

J irofessor at Toulouse was his first effort in 
iteiature, and supplied the text for his Avologie 
de Raymond Seboiul , in which he exhibited the full 
scope of his own sceptical philosophy. In 1571, 
Ins two elder biothers being dead. Montaigne 
succeeded to the lamily estate, and here till his 
death on 18th Sept. 1692 he lived the life of a 
country gentleman, varied only by visits to Paris 
and a tour in Germany, Switzerland, and Italy ; 
here, too, he began those Essais which were to 
give him a place among the first names in literary 
history. The record of his journey (1580-81) in 
French and Italian was first published iu 1774. 
Unanimously elected mayor of Bordeaux (against 
his wish), he performed Ins duties to the satis- 
faction of the citizens, and was re-elected. Not- 
withstanding the free expression of scepticism in 
his wiitmgs, he devoutly received the last offices 
of the church. From the very first men, like 
Pascal, profoundly separated from him on all the 
fundamental problems of lile (as in his inconclu- 
sive philosophy, his easy moial opinions, his 
imperfect sense of duty), have acknowledged 
then debt to his fearless and all-questioning 
criticism, expounded mainly in haphazard re- 
maiks, seemingly inspired by the mere caprice of 
the moment, but showing the highest originality, 
the veiy broadest sympathies, and a nature 
capable of ombracing and realising the largest 
experience ot life. There are translations by 
FJoi 10 (q v ; new. ed. by Samtsbnry, 1892-98); 
by Charles Cotton (q.v.), revised by W. C Hazlitt 
(1865; new ed. 1923); by G. B. Ives (1926); and 
of the Journal s by Waters (1903-4). Bpe books 
by St John (18 r >7), Collins (1879), Lowndes 
(1898), Dowden (1905), Miss Sichel (1911); Grfin 
(1S57), Payen (1847), Malvezm (1870), Bonnefon 
(1893-97), Stapfer (1895), Strow.ski (1906)— in 
French ; essays by Emerson, Ac. ; the Essais 
(Bordeaux, 2 vols. 1580; 3 vols. 1688 ; enlarged, 
1595) ed. by Courbet and Royer (5 vols. 1872-1900), 
by Stiowski (1903 et seq.) [Monfi-ten'y 0 .] 
Montalembert, Charles Forbes Ren£ de, 1 
born m London, May 16, 1810, the eldest son of a 
noble French imigrk - afterwards a peer of France 
and ambassador— and his English wife, was edu- 
cated at Fulham and the Collfcge 8te Barbe. He 
followed his father to Stockholm (1829), and 
altera visit to Ireland (1830) eagerly joined the 
AbM Lamonnais and Lacordaire in the Avenir , a 
High Church Liberal newspaper. In 1831 Mon- 
talembert and Lacordaire opened a free school 
in Paris, which was immediately closed by the 
police. Montalembert, who had succeeded to his 
father's peerage, pleaded with great eloquence 
the cause of religious liberty, and a fine of 100 
francs had the effect of a victory. When the 
Avenir, being condemned by the pope (1831), was 
given up, Montalembert lived for a time in 
Germany, where he wrote the Histoire de Ste 
Elizabeth. In 1835 again in Paris, he spoke in 
the Chamber in defence of the liberty of the 
press, In his Devoir des Catholiques dans la 
Question tfEnseignement he pleaded for religious 
education. A famous protest against tyranny 
was his groat speech in January 1848 upon 
Switzerland. After the Revolution he was 
elected a member of the National Assembly; 
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and he supported Louis Napoleon till the con- 
fiscation of the Orleans property, when he became 
a determined opponent of the imperial regime. 
He was elected to the Academy m 1851, visited 
England in 1865, and wrote V Avenir politique de 
VAngleterre. In 1858 an article in the Corre- 
spondent made such exasperating allusions to the 
imperial government that he was sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment and a flue of 8000 francs— 
a sentence remitted by the emj)eror. Besides lus 
great woik, Lea Moines d’ Occident (7 vols. 18(50-77 ; 
5th ed. 1893), he wrote Une Nation en Deuil: la 
Pologne (18(51), VEglise libre dans Vtitat libre 
(1863), Le Pape et la Pologne (1804), &c. He died 
in Paris, 13th March 1870, sixteen days after 
writing a celebrated letter on papal infallibility. 
See Memoir by Mrs Oliphant (1872), and French 
works by Foisset(1877), Lecanuet (1895-1901), and 
the Vicomte de Meaux (1807). [Monff-tal'onv-beC ) 

Montcalm. Louis Joseph, Marquis de Mont- 
calm Gezan de Saint VY»ran, was born in the 
ch&teau of Candiac near Nunes, 29tli February 
1712. In 1740 he was severely wounded and 
made prisoner at the battle of Piacenza. In 1756 
he assumed command of the French troops 
in Canada, and captured the British post of 
Oswego, and also Fort William Henry, where 
the prisoners (men, women, and children) were 
massacred by the Indian allies. In 1758 he, with 
a small force, successfully defended Ticonderoga 
against 15,000 regulars and provincial troops 
under Abercromby. Aftei the loss to the French 
of Louisburg and Fort Duquesne, Montcalm 
removed to Quebec, and with 1(5,000 troops— 
mainly militia and Indians— prepared to defend 
it against a British attack. In 1759 Genet al 
Wolfe (q.v.) ascended the St Lawrence with 
about 8000 troops and a naval force under 
Admiral Saunders. After repeated attempts to 
scale the heights of Montmorency, he, befoiedawn 
on 13th September, with 5000 men, gained the 
plateau, and in a hatU°on the Plains ot Abraham 
drove the French in disoider on the city. Mont- 
calm tried in vain to rally lus force, was borne back 
by the rush, and, mortally wounded, died next 
morning (14th September 1759). See Paikman’s 
Montcalm and Wolfe (1884), and H. R. Casgrain’s 
Wolfe and Montcalm (1906). 

Monteou'culi, Raimondo, Count (1608-81), born 
near Modena, entered the Austrian service m 
1625, and distinguished himself dm mg the Thirty 
Years’ War, against the Turks (1664), and against 
the French on the Rhine (1672-75). He was made 
a Prince and Duke of Melfl. See his Opere Com- 
plete (new ed. 1821), and the Lives by Campon 
(1876) and Grossmanu (1878). 

Montefiore, Si a MoaM Haim, philanthropist, 
was born in Leghorn, October 24, 1784, son of a 
banker whose parents had emigrated from Italy 
to London. He retired with a fortune from stock- 
broking in 1824, and from 1829 was prominent 
in the struggle for removing Jewish disabilities. 
After long exclusion and repeated re-election, he 
was admitted Sheriff of London in 1837, being 
knighted the same year, and made a baronet in 
1846. Between 1827 and 1876 he made seven 
Journeys in the interests of lus oppressed 
countrymen in Poland, Russia, Roumanla, and 
Damascus. He was presented with the freedom 
of the City of London in 1878. In memory of his 
wife he endowed a Jewish college at Ramsgate in 
1865. In his hundredth year he was still hale 
and well, but died at Ramsgate 28th July 1885. 
Bee the Diaries of Sii Moses and lady Montefiore 
(1890). [Mon-tay-fyo'reh.] 


Montdgut, Emile (1826-95), French critic, born 
at Limoges, contributed to the Revue des Deux 
Mondes , and published books of travel, a study 
of Marshal Davout, works on Italian and Eng- 
lish liteiatures, and translations of Shakespeare, 
Macaulay, and Emerson. [Mon-tay-ghee.] 


Montemayor, Joroe de (c. 1515-1661), Poitu- 



Montespan, Francojsb Ath£nais, Marquise 
de (1641-1707), daughter of the Due de Mortemart, 
married in 1663 the Marquis de Montespan, and 
became attached to the household of the queen. 
Her beauty and wit captivated the heart oi Louis 
XIV., and about 1668 she became his mistress. 
The marquis was flung into the Bastille, and 
in 1676 lus marriage was annulled. Montespan 
reigned till 1682, and bore the king seven children, 
who were legitimised, but was supplanted by 
Madame de Mamtenon, the governess of her chil- 
dren. Iii 1687 she left the court, and by-and-by 
found relief m devotion. See her ATmotro (trails. 
1895); studies by A. Iloussaye (1864), Clement 
(186$), H N. Williams (1903). [MonUt-es-poiVf.) 

Montesquieu, Charles dk Skcondat, Baron 
de la BrKue kt dl, was bom 18th January 
1689 at the chateau La Brede near Bordeaux, 
and became counsellor of the pailnnent of 
Bordeaux in 1714, and its president m 1716. 
He discharged the duties of his office faithfully, 
but, till defective eyesight hmdeied him, by 
piefeienee devoted himself to researches on the 
weight and transparency of bodies, the use of 
the renal glands, the causes of echoes, &c. 
Ills fust great lilerary success was the litres 
Per sours (1721), containing a satirical descrip- 
tion, put in the mouths of two Persian visitors 
to Pans, of Fiencli society, the libertmage, 
political decadence, and n religious insincerity 
ot the regenej. Wedfr^ of routine work, he 
sold his office in 172(>, and then settled m 
Pans. lie travelled for three years to study 
political ami social institutions, Msitiug Vienna, 
Venice, Rome, Switzeiland, Holland, and Eng- 
land, whither he came with Lord Chesterfield. 
Ho remained m England two years (1729-31), 
mixing with its be^L society, frequenting the 
Houses of Parliament, studying the political 
writings of Locke, and analysing the English 
constitution. Causes de la Crandeur des Remains 
ct de levr Decadence (1734) is perhaps the ablest 
of his woiks. Ills monumental De VEwrtides Lois 
(1748) was published anonymously ana put on the 
Index, but jwissed through twenty-two editions in 
less than two) cars By the spirit of law she means 
their raison d'etre, and the conditions deteunin- 
ing their origin, development, and forms; the 
discussion of the influence of climate was novel. 
The work, which held up the free English con- 
stitution to the admiration of Europe, had an 
immense influence. In 1750 he published a De- 
fense de V Esprit des Lois , followed afterwards by 
Lysimaque (1748X a dialogue on despotism, Arsace 
et Jsndme, a romance, and an essay on taste in 
the Encycloptdie. A member of the French 
Academy since 1728, he died, totally blind, at 
Pans, Feb. 10, 1755. See books by Vian (1879), 
Sorel (trans. 1887), Zevorfc (1887), Sir C. P. Ilbert 
(1904), Barckliausen (1907),Cl»urton Collins (1908), 
J, Dedieu (1913). [MowPf-es-fc’ynV.] 

Montessori, Maria, doctor and educationalist, 
born at Romo in 1870, studied feeble-minded 
children and developed (c, 1909)a system of auto- 
education for children of three to six. Bee her 
The Montessori Method (rev. ed. 1919). 
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Monteverde, Claudio (1567-1648), born at 
Cremona, from 1618 was Maestro di Capella at 
St Mark's, Venice. He composed operas, sacied 
music, Ac., and substituted the harmonic for the 
polyphonic style of composition. 

Montes, Lola (1818-61), adventuress, was born 
at Limerick, daughter of Ensign Gilbert and a 
mother of Spanish descent. In 1887 she eloped 
with a Captam James, but, tlie mamage ending 
in a separation (1842), turned dancer at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, and alter visits to Dresden, 
Berlin, Warsaw, St Petersburg, and Pans, came 
to Munich (1846), wheie she soon won an ascend- 
ency over the eccentric aitist-king, Louis I., who 
created her Countess of Landsfold, and allowed 
her £5000 a year. Foi a twelvemonth she exer- 
cised piioimous influence in favour of Liberal- 
ism and against the Jesuits; hut the revolution 
of 1848 sent her adult. She died, a penitent, 
at Astoria, Long Island. See her Autobiography 
(1858) ; Hawks, Stoi-y of a Penitent (1867) ; and her 
Life by E. B. D’Auvergne (1909). 

Montezuma I., Mexican emperor, ascended the 
thione about 1437, annexed Chaleo, crushed the 
Tlascalaus, and died in 1471. Montezuma IL. 
last Mexican emperor, succeeded in 1502, ana 
was a distinguished warrior and legislator. (See 
Coktes.) One of lus descendants was viceroy of 
Mexico 1697-1701 The last, banished from Spain 
for liberalism, died at New Orleans 1830 

Montfort, Simon de, Earl of Leicester, born 
about 1208, was the third son of Simon IV. 
(c. 1100-1218), Comte de Montfort, Eail of 
Leicester, and Comte de Toulouse, who under- 
took m 1208 the crusade against the Albigenses, 
and fell at the siege of Toulouse. Young Simon 
was well received by Henry III. of England in 
1 230,. was confirmed in Ins title and estates in 
1232, and m 1238 mairied the king’s youngest 
sister Eleanor, who, on the death of her be- 
trothed, had taken a vow of chastity — hence 
the marriage provoked not merely the barons 
but the church. In June 1239 Simon was 
godfather at the baptism of Prince Edwaid, but 
three months later was driven from his pres- 
ence by the king. Simon crossed to Franco, but, 
soon nominally reconciled, was again m Eng- 
land by 1242. Meantime the whole community 
was exasperated by the misgovern men t of the 
king, the exactions of the pope, and the influx 
of alien favourites at court. In 1248, sent as 
king's deputy to Gascony, Simon put down dis- 
affection with a heavy hand. But his .jealous 
master listened eagerly to complaints against his 
rule, and arraigned him. Earl Simon, acquitted, 
resigned his post in 1253, and returned to 
England. Bad harvests, famine, fresh exactions 
of Rome, and the rapacity of foreign favourites 
had exhausted the endurance of the country, 
and in 1258 the barons appeared in arms at the 
parliament at Westminster, demanding the ex- 
pulsion of all foreigners, and the appointment of 
a committee of twenty-four to govern the realm. 
Later, at Oxford, the parliament drew up the 
Provisions of Oxford, which the king swore 
soleiiiulv to observe. A council of fifteen with a 
baronial majority was formed to advise the king ; 
the old parliaments were superseded by a body 
of twelve chosen by the barons; and foreigneis 
were to sarrender their castles— Simon himself 
surrendering accordingly Kenilworth and Odi- 
ham. Prince Edward intrigued with the sub- 
tenants, and the barons quarrelled among them- 
selves ; and in 1261 the king announced that the 
pope had declared the Provisions null and void. 


All men now looked to Bari Simon as leader of 
the barons and the whole nation, and he at once 
took up arms. After some varying success, both 
sides sought an arbitrator in Louis IX. of France, 
who decided In the Miee of Amiens for surrender 
to the royal authority. London and the Cinque 
Ports repudiated the agreement, and Simon, col- 
lecting his forces, surprised the king’s army at 
Lewes, and captured Prince Edward (1264). The 
Mise of Lewes arranged that there were to be 
three electois, Earl Simon, the Karl of Gloucester, 
and the Bishop of Hereford, who were to appoint 
nine councillors to nominate the ministers of 
state. To aid these councillors in their task a 
parliament was called, in which, togelhei with 
the barons, bishops, and abbots, there sat four 
chosen knights from each shire, and for the first 
time two representatives from certain towns. 
This may be looked upon as the germ of our 
modern parliaments. But the great earl’s con- 
stitution was premature; the barons soon grew 
dissatisfied with the rule of Simon the Righteous; 
and his sons’ arrogance injured his influence. 
Prince Edward, escaping, combined with Glouces- 
ter, and defeated Simon at Evesham, 4th August 
1265 The eai 1 fell, crying 1 God’s grace ! ’ peonle 
and cleigy cheushed him as a saint ; and miracles 
were ascribed to him See Blaamv, Barons' IVar 
(1844; 2d ed. 1871); Stubbs's Constitutional His- 
tory; and Lives by Pauli (1807 ; Eng. trails. 1876), 
Creighton (1870), and Piothero (1877). 

Montgolfier, Joseph Michel (1740-1810), and 
Jacques Etienne (1745-99), son of a paper-manu- 
facturer at Amionay, invented balloons in 1783. 

Montgomerie. See Eg linton. 

Montgomerie, Alfxander (c. 1545-r. 1611), 
Scottish poet, boi n piobably at Hessilhead Castle 
near Beith was ‘ nmister poet’ to Janies VI He 
was detained in a Continental prison, and em- 
bittered by thefailmeof a law-suit involving loss 
of a pension. Implicated in Barclay of Lady- 
land’s Catholic plot, lie was denounced as a 
rebel m 1597. His fame rests on tlie Cheine and 
the Sloe, which, partly a love-piece, partly 
didactic, has real doscnptive power, with dex- 
terous mastery of rhyme. See edition by Cran- 
stoun (Scot. Text Soc. 1886-87 ; supplement by 
Stevenson, 1910). 

Montgomery, Florence Sophia (1843-1923), 
the second daughter of a Donegal baionet, 
wrote A Very Simple Story (1867), Muvndn stood 
(1869), Thrown Together (1872), Sea Jo) f/i(1878), The 
Blue Veil (1883), Transformed (1886), The Fuhei’s 
Daughter (1886), Colonel Norton (1895), &c. 

Montgomery, Gabriel, Comte de(c. 1530-74), 
an officer in tlie Scottish Guard of the king of 
France, at a tournament (30th June 1559) had the 
misfortune to pierce with a splinter from his 
lance the eye of Henry II , who died eleven days 
after. Montgomery, though blameless, retired to 
his estate in Normandy, and to England, where 
he turned Protestant. In 1562 he returned to 
support the Huguenot cause, and was a leader in 
the third religious war. On St Bartholomew’s 
night he escaj>ed from Pans to Jersey and Eng- 
land; in 1573 he appeared off Rochelle with a 
sifiall fleet, but had to retire. Lauding next 
year in Normandy, he was compelled to surren- 
der the castle of bom front, carried to Paris, and 
beheaded See Lifo by Marlet (1890). 

Montgomery. James, poet, was bom at Irvine, 
Ayrshire, 4tb November 1771, the eldest son of 
a Moravian pastor (afterwards missionary in 
Barbadoes), and was educated at Ftilneck in 
Yorkshire. After four years with a baker at 
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Mtrfleld, a general dealer at Wath, and a book- 
seller in London, in 1792 he became clerk to the 
editor of the Kadical Sheffield Register. In 1794 
he started the Sheffield Ins. which he edited till 
1825. In 1795 he was fineu £20, and got three 
months in York Castle for printing a ‘ seditious ‘ 
ballad ; in 1796 it was £30 and six months for 
describing a riot. Yet by 1832 he had become 
a moderate Conservative, and in 1835 accepted 
from Peel a pension of £150. He died at Sheffield, 
80th April 1854. His ‘ bland and deeply leligious ’ 
Poetical Works (4 vols. 1849) include the Common 
Lot (1806), The wanderer of Switzerland (1800), The 
West Indies (1809), The World before the Flood 
(1813), Greenland (1819), and The Pelican Island 
(1827). Fifteen of his hymns keep their place in 
the hymnals. There is a prolix Life by Holland 
and Everett (7 vols. 1854-56). 

Montgomery, Robert, poetaster, was born at 
Bath in 1807, the natuial son of one Gomery a 
clown. In 1830 ho entered Lincoln College, 
Oxford; in 1833 took his 13. A. with a fomth 
class ; in 1835 was ordained ; and from 18-13, after 
some years in Glasgow, was mimstei of Percy 
Chapel, London, until his death, at Bnghton, on 
3d December 1855 Of his tlmty-one works in 
verse and prose, two— The Omni t ncsence of the 
Deity ( 1828; 29tli cd. 1855) and Satan (1830)— aie 
remembered by Macaulay’s onslaught m the Edin- 
burgh Review foi April 1830. 

Montholon, Charles Tristan de, Comte 
do Lee (1783-1853), born at Paris, served in the 
navy ami cavalry, was wounded at Wagram, and 
in 1809 was made Napoleon’s chamberlain. He 
accompanied him to 8t Helena, and with Gour- 
gand published Mhmiies “pour servir a VHistoire 
de France sous Napoleon, eci Us sous sa dictee 
(8 vols, 1822-25). Condemned in 1840 to twenty 
years’ imprisonment as Louis Napoleon’s proposed 
chief of the staff, he was liberated in 1848, having 
mblished in 1810 lUcits de la CaptivUe de Napo - 
fon. [Mons'lo-lonif. J 

Monti, Raffaelle (1818-81), sculptor of ‘The 
Veiled Vestal,* &c , was born at Milan, and lived 
much and died in London. 

Monti, Vincenzo (1754-1828), an Italian poet, 
remarkable for his political teigivcrsation, who 
was professor at Pavia and histonogiapher to 
Napoleon. See works by Canid (1879), Vicchi 
(1885-87), and Zumbini (3d ed. 1894) 

Montioelli, Adolphe (1831 -85), a painter, 
‘creator of the phantom genre,’ was born at Mar- 
seilles, studied at Pans, where he lived mainly till 
1870, returned to Marseilles, and died tlioie m 
poverty His paintings fall into three periods, of 
which the last and most characteristic is notable 
for masses of warm and g^geous colouring, with 
vague, almost invisible figures— nymphs dimly 
discernible In luxuriant green meadows against a 
background of glorious cloud-masses. 

Montluo, Blaise de (1502-77), a French mar- 
ahal, who fought in Italy, and as governor of 
Guienne treated the Huguenots with great 
severity. His Mhnoires (best ed. 18(56-, 2) by 
Ilenry IV. were callod ‘ la oible du Soldat.’ 

Montmorency, Anne, Due de (1493-1567), 
Marshal and Constable of France, distinguished 
himself at Marignano (1515), M6ziferes, and 
Bicocca, was taken prisoner along with Francis 
I. at Pavia (1525), defeated Charles V. at Susa 
(1536), and became Constable (1588). Suspected 
by the king of siding with the Dauphin, lie was 
banished from court in J541. He was restored 
to his dignities by Henry II. (1547), commanded 
at the disaster of St Quentin (1557), and was 


taken prisoner by the Spaniards. He opposed 
the influence of Catharine de’ Medici, commanded 
against the Huguenots at Dreux (1602), and was 
taken prisoner a third time. In 1563 he drove 
the English out of Havre. He again engaged 
Cond6 at St Denis (1667), but received his death- 
wound. See Life by Decrue (1885-89). — His 
grandson, Henri (1595-1682), Due de Montmo- 
rency, commanded the Catholics of the south in 
the religious wars (1021-30), took R4 and 01£ron 
(1025), and penetiated into Piedmont (1630). But 
provoked into lebellion by Richelieu, he was de- 
feated at Castelnaudary, sentenced to death at 
Toulouse, and beheaded. [Mona-mo-ronf-see' ] 
Montrose, James Graham, Marquis of, be- 
longed to an old family settled since 1325 at Old 
Montiose near the town of Montrose, and ennobled 
with the titles of Lord Graham (1451) and Earl of 
Montrose (1505); three of its members fell at 
Falkirk, Flodden, and Pinkie; and the third earl 
was Chancellor and Viceroy of Scotland. His 
successor, John, married the eldest sister of 
the unfot lunate Earl of Gowne, and had five 
daughteis and one son, Janies, the ‘great mar- 
quis,’ born in 1612 at Old Montrose. After his 
lather’s death (1620) the young earl was sent to 
St Andiews, and w r as an apt if not ardent student. 
In 1629 he marncd a daughter of the Earl of 
Southesk, and in 1633 went to travel in Italy, 
Franco, and the Low Countries. Ho returned in 
the very year (1637) of the Service-book tumults 
in Edinburgh, and lie was one of the four noble- 
men who drew up the National Covenant In 
1638 he was despatched to Aberdeen, to coerce it 
into subscription; and in 1639 he made three 
military expeditions thither. On the first occa- 
sion (30th March) he employed conciliation ; on 
the second (25th May) lie imposed a fine of 10,000 
merks. The arrival by sf of the Earl of Aboyne 
with reinforcements caife.J Montrose to retreat; 
but at Meagra Hill near Stonehaven, on 15th June, 
he won a complete victory, and four days later 
was once more master of Aberdeen. When Charles 
invited seven al Covenanting nobles to meet him 
at Berwick, Montrose was one of those who went ; 
and the Presbyterians dated his ‘apostasy’ from 
that interview. In the General Assembly of 1639 
he showed disaffection towards the Covenant. In 
the second Bishops’ War Montrose was the first 
of the Scottish army to ford the Tweed (20tli 
August 1640); but that very month he had entered 
into a secret engagement against Argyll. It 
leaked out that he had been communicating with 
the king ; he was cited before a committee of the 
Scottish parliament, and next year was confined 
fivo mouths m Edinburgh Castle. In 1644 he 
quitted his forced inaction at Oxford, and, dis- 
guised, made his way into Perthshire as lieu- 
tenant-general and Marquis of Montrose. At 
Blair-Athole lie met 1200 Scoto-Irish auxiliaries 
under Macdonell (‘Colkitto’), and the clans 
quickly rallied round him. On 1st September 
he routed the Covenanters under Lord Elcho at 
Tippennuir near Perth. He next gained a victory 
at Aberdeen (13th September), and took the city, 
which was this time abandoned for four days to 
the horrors of war. The approach of Argyll with 
4000 men compelled Montrose to retreat into the 
wilds of Badenoch ; but recrossing the Grampians, 
he suddenly appeared in Angus, where he wasted 
the estates of the Covenanting nobles. With 
fresh supplies, he returned to Aberdeenshire, 
narrowly escaped defeat at Fyvie (October), and 
again withdrew into the mountains ; Argyll threw 
up his commission. Montrose, receiving huge 
accessions from the clans, marched into the 
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Campbell country, devastated it frightfully, drove 
Argyll himself from his castle at Inveraray, and 
then wheeled north towards Inverness. The 
* Batatas* placed a fresh artny under Baillie, who 
was to take Montrose in front, while Argyll should 
fall on his rear; but Montrose instead surprised 
and utterly routed Argyll at Inverlochy, 2d 
February 1645. He then passed with lire and 
sword through Moray and Aberdeenshire, eluded 
Baillie at Brechin, captured ami pillaged Dundee 
(3d April), and escaped into the Grampians.. On 
4th May lie defeated Baillie’s lieutenant at Auld- 
earn near Nairn, and on 2d July routed Baillie 
himself at Alford ; towaids tlio end of the month 
he marched southward with over 5000 men. 
Baillie, following, was defeated with a loss of 
6000 at Kilsyth (15th August) ; this, the most 
signal of Montrose’s six victories, seemed to lay 
Scotland at his feet, but the clansmen slipped 
away home to secure their booty. Still, with 
• 500 horse and 1000 infantry, he had entered the 
Border country, when, on 13th September, he was 
surprised aud routed by 0000 tioopers under 
David Leslie at Philipltaugli near Selkirk. Escap- 
ing to Athole, he endeavoured, vainly, to raise 
the Highlands; on 8d September 1040 he sailed 
for Norway, and so passed to Pans, Germany, 
and the Low Countries. When news of Chailes’s 
execution reached him, he swore to avenge the 
death of the martyr, and, undei taking a fresh 
invasion of Scotland, lost most of Ins little 
army by shipwreck in the passage fiom Oikney 
to Caithness, but pushed on to the horde is of 
Ross-shire, where, at Inveicharron, his dispmted 
remnant was cut to pieces, 27th April 1050. He 
was nearly starved to death m the wilds of 
Sutherland, when he fell into the hands of Mac- 
leod of Assynt, who delivered him to Leslie, 
and, conveyed with all contumely to Edinburgh, 
he was hanged in the Grassmarket, 21st May 
1650. Eleven years afterwards his mangled re- 
mains were collected from the four airts, and 
buried in St Giles’s, where a stately monument 
was reared to him in 1888. He left a son, James, 
the ‘ good Marquis ’ (c 1631-69), whose grandson 
in 1707 was created Duke of Montrose. Montrose’s 
few passionately loyal poems are little known, 
save the one stanza, ‘ He either fears lus fate too 
much,’ Ac. ; even its ascription to Montrose (first 
made in 1711) is doubtful See Latin Memons 
by his chaplain, Dr Wishait (Amst. 1647; Eng. 
trans. 1756; complete trans. 1893); Mark Napiers 
Memoirs of Montrose (1838; 4th ed. 1856); Lives 
by Lady Violet Greville (1886), Mrs Hugh Pi yce 
(1912), J. Buchan (1013; new ed. 1928); and the 
relevant portions of Gardinei’s History of Eng- 
land , Great Civil War , aud Commonwealth. 

Montyon, Jean Baptiste Aught, Baron de 

S 1733-1 820), a Fiench lawyer, founded the Prix 
e Ve.rtn , Ac. See Life by L. Gunn baud (1909). 
[Mon9-tee-onP.] 

Moody, Dwight Lyman, born at Northfleld, 
Mass., 5th February 1837, was a shopman in 
Boston, and in 1856 went to Chicago, where he 
engaged in missionary work. In 1870 he was 
joined by Iba David Sankky (1840-1908), who 
was born at Edinburgh, Pennsylvania. In 1873 
and 1883 they visited Great Britain as evangelists, 
Moody preaching and Bankey singing ; afterwards 
they worked together in America. Moody, who 
died in 1899, published twenty volumes of sermons 
and addresses. See the Life by his sou (1900). 

Moor, Edwabd (1771-1848). an East India Com- 
pany major, author of the Hindu Pantheon (1810), 
Suffolk Words and Phrases (1823), Ac. 


Moore, Albert Joseph (1841-93), a painter 
chiefly of pretty Hellenic pictures, was born at 
York, one of the fourteen children of the portrait 
and landscape painter, William Moore (1790- 
1851); he CAine to London iu 1855. Bee his Life 
by Baldry (1894). — His elder brother, Henry 
Moore (1831-95), landscape and marine painter, 
was elected an A.R.A. iu 1886, an B.A. in 1898. 

Moore, Anne, nee Prog, born in 1761 at Ros- 
liston, Derbyshire, from 1807 to 1818 the ‘ fasting 
woman of Tutbury,’ then proved an impostor. 

Moore, Edward (1712-57), a Loudon linen- 
draper, bom at Abington, of dissenting parentage, 
who, going bankrupt, took to writing plays, Ac., 
the Gamester (1753) his best-known production. 

Moore, Francis (1657-1715), born at Btidg- 
north, practised physic in Londou. and iu 1700 
started ‘ Old Moore’s’ astrological almanac. 

Moore, George (1806-76), born at Mealsgate, 
Cumberland, of statesman ancestry, came up to 
London in 1825, and, after sixteen years as draper 
ami laceman, devoted all his energies to philan- 
thropy. He died at Carlisle, knocked down by a 
lunaway horse. See Life by Smiles (1878). 

Moore, Gecroe, is the son of George Henry 
Moore, M.P. (1811-70), of Moore Hall, co. Mayo, 
was born in 1852, was educated at Oscotb College, 
and studied art in Paris. Tie is the author of A 
Mummer's Wife (1884), Esther Waters (1894), Evelyn 
lane* (1808), ami other realistic novels, besides 
volumes of verse, criticism, and reminiscence. 

Moore, John, M.D. (1729 - 1802), born at 
Stirling, a minister’s son, studied medicine and 
practised in Glasgow, travelled with the young 
Duke of Hamilton 1772-78, ami then settled in 
London. His View of Society in France , Switzer- 
land, Germany , and Italy (1779-81) was well re- 
ceived ; but the novel Zcluco (1789), which sug- 
gested Byron’s ChiLdt Harold , is to-day the least 
forgotten of lus works These include two 
other novels, Medical Sketches, and books on the 
French Revolution. Moore died at Richmond. 
See Memoir by Anderson prefixed to his Works 
(7 vols. 1820). 

Moore, Sir John, born at Glasgow, 13th 
November 1701, the eldest son of the preceding, 
distinguished himself in the descent upon Corsica 
(1794) and served in the West Indies (1796), iu 
Ireland (1798), and m Holland (1709). He was 
m Egypt m 1801, obtaining tbe Order of the 
Bath ; and in 1802 served in Sicily and Sweden. 
Iu 1808 he was sent with a corps of 10,000 men 
to strengthen the English army in Spain, and 
in August assumed the chief command. In 
October he received instructions to co-operate 
with the Spanish forces in the expulsion of 
the French from the Peninsula, and moved 
his army from Lisbon towards Valladolid. But 
Spanish apathy, French successes elsewhere, 
and the intrigues of his own countrymen soon 
placed him in a critical position. When the 
news reached him that Madrid had fallen, and 
that Napoleon was marching to crush him with 
70,000 men, Moore, with only 25,000, was forced 
to retreat. In December he began a disastrous 
•march from Astorga to Corufia, nearly 250 miles, 
through a mountainous country, made almost 
impassable by snow and rain, and harassed by 
the enemy. They reached Corufia in a lamentable 
state ; and Boult was waiting to attack as soon as 
the embarkation should begin. In a desperate 
battle on 16th Jan. 1809 the French were defeated 
with the loss of 2000 men. Moore was mortally 
wounded by a grape-shot In the moment of 
victory, and was burled early next morning (aa 
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In Wolfe’s poem). See Lives by his brother 
(1835) and Gen. Maurice (1897), and Maurice’s 
reply in his edition of Moore’s Diary (1904) to 
, strictures in Oman’s Peninsular War. 

Moore, Thomas, was born at Dublin, 28th May 
1779, son of a Catholic grocer. From Tiimty 
College he went in 1799 to London and the Middle 
Temple. His translation of Anacreon (1800) 
proved a great hit, and, with his musical talent, 
procured him admission to the best society. 
In 1801 followed the Poetical Works of the late 
Thomas Little In 1803 appointed registrar of 
the Admiralty court at Bermuda, he went there 
to arrange for a deputy, and, after a tour m the 
States and in Canada, returned in a twelvemonth 
to Englaud. For his Odes and Epistles (1800) he 
was sharply taken to task in the Edinburgh , and 
a bulletless duel with Jeffrey was the conse- 
quence. In 1811 he married an actress, Bessy 
Dyke (1793-1865), and in 1817 they settled at 
Sloperton Cottage, near Bowood m Wiltshire. 
Meanwhile Moore had published the earliei of 
the Irish Melodies (1807-34) and The Twopenny 
Post-bag (1812), whose tropes at once glitteied 
ami stung In 1817 the long-expected Lalla 
Rookh appearod, dazzling as a firefly. In Paris 
he wrote The Fudge Family (1816). For Ixilla 
Rookh the Longmans paid lnm 3000 guineas ; 
the Irish Melodies brought in £500 a-year; but 
Moore had ‘a generous contempt for money,* lus 
Bermuda deputy embezzled £0000, and in 1819, 
to avoid arrest, no went to Italy with Lord John 
Russell. He spent five days at Venice with 
Byron, went on with Chantrey to Rome, and 
then with his family fixed his abode in Pans, 
where he wrote The Ixives of the Angels (1823) and 
a prose romance, The Epicuican( 1827). lie re- 
turned in 1822 to Sloperton ; and here, except for 
‘junketings ' to London, Scotland, and elsewheie, 
he passed his last thirty years. To those years 
belong the Memoirs of Captain Rock (1824), History 
of It eland (1827), and Livos of Sheiulan (1825). 
Byron (q.v., 1830), and Lord Edwaid Fitzgemld 
(1831). In 1835 he received a pension of £300, 
bub his last days were clouded by the lass of 
Ins two sons and mental decay. He died 25th 
Feb. 1852. Mooie in his lifetime was popu- 
lar as only Byron ; but to-day he ranks far 
below Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats. His muse 
was light, airy, graceful, but soulless, lie is 
best in his lyncs; and even in them theie is a 
ceitain sameness. See his Memoirs , ‘edited’ by 
Lord John Russell (8 vols. 1852-56), and studies 
by Stephen Gwynn (1905) and Vallat (Par. 1880). 

Morant, Philip (1T00-70), an Essex cleigymau, 
born in Jersey, wrote History of Essex (1700-8), Ac. 

Mora'ta, Olympia (152&-55), scholar, was born 
at Ferrara, the daughter of tho poet Fulvio Pelle- 
grino Morato. In her sixteenth >ear she gaie 

S ublic lectures ; but, having in 1548 married the 
ennan physician Andreas Grundler, she fol- 
lowed him to Germany, became a Protestant, 
and, reduced to penury, died at Heidelberg, 
leaving numerous Latin and Greek pouns, a 
treatise on Cicero, dialogues, letters, Ac. See 
the Monograph by Bonnet (4th ed. Paris, 1865). 

Moratln, Leandro de (1760-1828), comic poet, 
bom at Madrid, became Joseph Bonaparte’s 
librarian, and after 1814 took refuge in Pans. 

Moray, James Stuart, Earl of, by Protestants 
called the ‘ Good Regent.’ was the natural son of 
James V, of Scotland, by a daughter of Lord 
Ersklne. Born in 1531, In 1588 he was made 



to France to invite his half-sister, Queen Mary, 
to return to her kingdom ; and on her arrival he 
acted as her prime-minister. In 1562 she created 
him Earl of Moray, and also of Mar ; and lie put 
down for her the Border banditti, and defeated 
Huntly at Cornchie. On her marriage to Damley 
(1565) he appealed to arms, but was forced to 
take refuge m England. He did not return to 
Edinburgh till the day after Rizzio’s murder (m 
1566), to which lie was privy. In April 1567 he 
withdrew to France, but next August was re- 
called by the nobles in arms against Mary, to 
find her a prisoner at Loclileven, and himself 
appointed regent of the kingdom. On Mary’s 
escape he defeated her forces at Langside (18th 
May 1568), and was one of the commissioners 
sent to England to conduct the negotiations 
against her. After his return to Scotland, by 
his vigour and prudence he succeeded m securing 
the peace ot tne realm and settling the affairs 
of the chuicli. But on 20th Jan. 1570 he was 
shot at Linlithgow by James Hamilton of Both- 
wellhaugh, who was instigated by Mary’s adher- 
ents, and piompted also, it may be, by personal 
enmity. See also Randolph, Sin Thomas. 

Mordaunt. See Peterborough. 

More, Moro, or Mor, Sir Anthony (c. 1512-76), 
a great portrait-painter, bora at Utrecht, in 1547 
enteied tho Antweip guild of St Luke ; in 1550-51 
visited Italy, in 1552 Spam, and in 1553 England, 
wlieie he was knighted, anil painted Queeu Mary. 
From about 1568 he lived at Antwerp. 

More, Hannah, fomlh daughter of the village 
schoolmaster of Stapleton neai Bristol, was born 
2d Feb. 1745, and at twelve was sent to a boarding- 
school opened by her sisters at Biistol. She 
wrote verses at an airly age, and in 1762 published 
TheSeatch after Happiness, a pastoral drama. In 
1774 she was introduced to the Gai ricks, Johnson. 
Buiko, Reynolds, and the Dest literaiy society of 
London. Dunng tins period she wrote two tales 
in verse, and two tragedies, Percy and The Fatal 
Seciet , both of which were acted. Led by her 
religious views to withdraw from society, she, on 
the publication of her Sacied Dramas , letired to 
Cowslip Green near Bristol, where she did much 
to nnpiove the condition of the poor, and still 
helped by her writings to raise the tone of English 
society. Her essays on The Manners of the Great 
and The Reliqion of the Fashionable World, her 
novel Coelebs m Search of a Wife (1809), and a tract 
called The Shepherd of Salisbury Plain were her most 
popular works. In 1828 she settled at Clifton, 
where she died, September, 7, 1883. See Lives 
by Miss Harland (1901) and Miss Meakm (1911). 

More, Henry (161 4-87), ‘Cambridge Platouist,’ 
born at Grantham, was educated at Eton and 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, where he became 
fellow in 1639, anil lemained all his life. He 
ga\e himself entirely to philosophy, especially 
to Plato and tho Neoplatonists ; and his earlier 
rationality gradually gave place to hopeless mys- 
ticism and theosophy. His Divine Dialogues 
(1668) is a work of unusual interest ; his Philo- 
sophicall Poems were edited by Dr Grosart 
(‘Cheitaey Library,' 1878). See Life by Ward 
(1710 ; new ed. 1911). 

More, Sir Thomas, was born in London, 7th 
February 1478, the sou of Sir John More, Justice 
of the King’s Bench. He was placed at flfteeu 
as page in the household of Archbishop Morton 
and by him was sent to Oxford, where the Re* 
n&iss&nce was now represented by such men as 
Colet and Li nacre. Having completed his legal 
studies at New Inn and Lincoln’s Inn, he was 
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for three years reader in Furnival’s Inn, and spent 
the next four years in the Charterhouse in ‘ de- 
votion and prayer.* During the last years of 
Henry VII. he became under-sheuff of London 
and member of parliament On the accession of 
Henry VIII. (1500) a brilliant prospect was opened 
up to More, though he had no natural inclination 
for public life. Introduced to the king through 
Wobey, he became Master of Requests (1514), 
Treasurer of the Exchequer (1521), and Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster (1525). He was Speaker 
of the House of Commons, and was sent oii mis- 
sions to Francis I. and Charles V. On the fall 
of Wolsey in 1529, Moio, against Ins own strongest 
wish, was appointed Loid Chancellor. In the 
discharge of his office he displayed a pmnitive 
virtue and simplicity The one stam on his 
character as judge is the harshness of Ins sen- 
tences for religious opinions. He sympathised 
with Colet and Erasmus in their desiio tor a 
more rational theology and for radical reform 
in the manners of the clergy, but like them also 
he had no promptings to break with the histone 
church. He saw with dtspleasuie the successive 
steps which led Henry to the final schism from 
Rome. In 1532 he resigned the Chancelloiship 
In 1534 Henry was declaied head of the English 
Church ; and Mote’s steadfast lefusal to leeogmse 
any other head of the church than the pope led 
to his sentence for high-treason after a harsh 
imprisonment of over a twelvemonth ; he cheer- 
fully met his fate by beheading on 7th July 1535. 
More was twice married ; his daughter Margaret, 
the wife of his biogiapher Roper, was distin- 
guished for her high character, hei accomplish- 
ments, and her pious devotion to her father By 
his Latin Utopia (151(1 ; Eng trails 1559, ed. by 
Luptou, 1895) More takes lus place with the most 
eminent humanists of the Renaissance In his 
History of King Richaid Til (1513) lie pioduced 
the first book in classical English prose Fiom 
Erasmus's Encomium Morire we realise all his 
virtues and all his attractions, but realise also 
that he was a winning rather than an imposing 
figure. In 1886 lie was beatified. See Lives by 
Roper (first punted 1629), Lotd Campbell (Lives 
of the Chancellors), See boh m ( Oxford Reformers), 
Father Rndgett (1891), and Hutton (1895), also 
Nisard’s Renaissance et Reforme (1855 ; 3d ed. 1877) 
Moreau, Jean Victor, French general, was 
born 11th August 1761 at Morlaix in Brittany 
The son of an advocate, he studied law, but. at 
the Revolution commanded the volnnteeis fiom 
Rennes, served under Dumoutie/ m 1793, and in 
1794 was made a general of division; he took 
part, under Pichegru, in reducing Belgium and 
Holland. Appointed in 1796 to the chief com- 
mand on the Rhine and Moselle, he crossed the 
Rhine at Kelii, defeated Latour at Rastatt and 
the Archduke Charles at Ettlingen, and drove 
the Austrians back to the Danube. After the 
defeat of Jourdan, he made a brilliant retreat 
to the Rhine; but supposed complicity with 
Pichegru led to his being deprived of nis com- 
mand. In 1798 ho took command of the army 
in Italy, then hard pressed by the Russians and 
Austrians, which he saved from destruction by 
a skilful retreat. Superseded bv Joubert, lie 
remained with him, and on his death in battle 
resumed command and conducted the defeated 
troops to France. The party of Sieyfes, which 
overthrew the Directory, offered him the dicta- 
torship; he declined it, but lent his assistance 
to Bonaparte on 18th Brumaire. In command 
of the array of the Rhine, , he gained victory 
after victory over the Austrians in 1800, drove 


them back behind the Inn, and at last won the 
decisive battle of Hohenlinden. Napoleon, grown 
veiy jealous of Moreau, accused him of sharing in 
the plot of Cadoudal (q.v); and a sentence to 
two years’ imprisonment (1804) being commuted 
to banishment, Moreau settled in New Jersey. 
In 1813 he accompanied the Emperor of Russia in 
the march against Dresden, where (27th August) a 
French cannon-ball broke both his legs. Amputa- 
tion was performed, but he died at Latin in Bohe* 
mia, 2d Sept. He was buried iu St Petersburg. 
See woik by Beauchamp (trails. 1814). [Afor-o'.j 

Morell, John Daniel (1816-91), born at Little 
Baddow, Essex, was a Congi egational minister at 
Gosport 1842-45, and a school-inspector 1848-76. 
lie wroto twenty -five works on philosophy, 
gi ammai, &e See sketch by Theobald (1891). 

Moreri, Louis (1643-80), born in Provence, 
took orders, and was a noted preacher at Lyons, 
where he published his Grand Dictionnaire His - 
tonque (1674 ; 20th ed. 1759; Eng. trans. 1694), a 
lustoiical, biogiuphicul, and geographical encyclo- 
pedia. In 1675 he went to Paris, and laboured 
at its expansion till his death. [Mor-ay'ree.] 

Moretto da Brescia, properly Alessandro 
Bonvicino (1498-1554), religious painter, was 
born and died in Brescia. See Pater’s Miscel- 
laneous Studies (1895). 

Morfill, William Richard (1835-1909), Slavonic 
scholai, giaduuted from Oriel in 1857, and from 
1889 was leader m Russian at Oxford. 

Morgagni, Giovanni Bathsta (1682 -1771), 
foundei of pathological anatomy and professor 
at Padua. [Mor-gan'-yce.] 

Morgan, A. and W. de. See De Morgan 

Morgan, Sir Henry (c. 1635-88), born in Gla- 
morgan >.1 me of good family, seems to have been 
kidnapped at Bristol, and shipped to Barbadoes. 
Joining the buccaneers, he conducted triumphant, 
uubi idled expeditions against Spanish possessions 
Porto Bello, Maracaybo, Panama, Ac.). He died 
leutenant-governor of Jamaica. See Life by J. 
C. Hutcheson (1890), and Harmg’s Buccaneers in 
the West Indies (1910). 

Morgan, John Pirrpont (1837-1913), financier, 
was bom at Hartford, Conn., the son of a banker, 
llis house organised the Steel Trust, formed an 
Atlantic shipping combine, controlled lailways, 
Ac. Philanthiopistand ait-collector, he left over 
£15,000,000 —His like-named only son (b. 1867) 
placed coutiaots, laised loans, Ac. for the British 
government during the Great War. 

Morgan, Lady (1780-1859), novelist, was born 
(S)duey Owensou) in Dublin. Her father, a 
theatrical manager, falling into difficulties, she 
supported the family, first as governess, next as 
author. In 1812 she married Thomas Charles 
Morgan, M.D. (1783-1843), afterwards knighted. 
Tier woi Us— rattling novels, verse, travels, Ac.— 
include St Clair (1804), The Wild Irish Girl (1806), 
O’Donnel (1814), and Memoirs (1862). 

Morgan, Lewis Henry (1818-81), archaeologist, 
was born at Aurora, N.Y , became a lawyer at 
Rochester, and served in the state assembly (1861) 
and senate (1868). He wrote The League of the Iro- 
quols (1851), The American Beaver (1868), Consan- 
guinity and Affinity (1869), Ancient Society (1877), 
House-life of the American Aborigines (1881), Ac. 

Morghen, Raphael, engraver, was born at 
Naples, June 19, 1758, the son of a mediocre 
engraver of German origin. Raphael’s ‘Poetry* 
and ‘Theology’ in the Vatioan were engraved 
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by him in 1781. as were later 252 works, in- 
cluding Raphaels ‘Madonna della Seggiola' and 
‘Transfiguration,’ the ‘Madonna del Sacco* by 
Andrea del Sarto, and Da Vinci’s ‘ Last Supper.’ 
The grand-duke gave him a pension at Florence, 
and there he died. April 8, 1888. See work by 
Fred. R. Halsey (New York, 1885). 

Morier, James Justinian, novelist, born pro- 
bably in 1780, son of the consul at Smyrna, 
served at the court of Persia as secretary of 
legation and envoy 1809-15. Ho retired on a 
pension in 1816, and gave himself to litei attire. 
In 1812 and 1818 ho published two books of 
travel in Persia, Armenia, and Asia Minor But 
his great work is that inimitable picture of 
Persian life, The Adventures of Hajji Baba of 
Ispahan (1824), with the less brilliant Hajji Baba 
xn England (1828). He died m 1849. 

Morike, E du a kd (1804-75), poet of the Swabian 
school, was born at Stuttgart, became pastor, 
then teacher. His poems, mainly lyrical, aie 
graceful and tender Ho also wiote novels. 

Morin, or Morinus, Jean (1591-1659), French 
theologian, wrote on ecclesiastical antiquities, 
and was a founder of biblical criticism. 

Mori8on, Jamks, D.D (1S10-93), a Kilmarnock 
United Secession minister, born at Bathgate, who 
in 1843, with three other ministers, founded the 
Evangelical Union, its system a modified Inde- 
pendency. He removed to Glasgow in 1851. 

Morison, James Cotter (1S32-8S), author and 
Positivist, was the son of James Monson ‘the 
Hygeist ’ (1770-1840), inventor and pioprietor of 
‘Monson’s Pills,’ and was educated at Highgate 
grammar-school and Lincoln Collego, Oxford 
His first woik was his masterpiece, The Life and 
Times of St Bernai d (1863). Ills latest, The Ser- 
vice of Man , an Essay toivards the Religion of the 
Future (1887), attracted much attention. Ho was 
one of the founders of the Fortnightly Review. 

Morison, Robert (1620-83), botanist, a native 
of Aberdeen, having borne aims as a lojalist, 
retired to France, took lus M.l). at Angela 
(1648), and had charge of the gaiden of tlio Duko 
of Orleans. Chailes II. made him one of his 
physicians, ‘botanist royal,* and professor of 
Botany at Oxford. His chief work is Vlantarum 
Historla Universalis Oxoniensis (1680). 

Morland, George, painter, was born m Lon- 
don, 26th June 1763, the eldest son of the 
crayonist Henry Morland (1712-97), who hi ought 
him up with extreme rigour. Fioni the time he 
was lus own master, his life was a downward 
course of drunkenness and debt. Yet in the lost 
eight years of his life he turned out nearly nine 
hundred paintings and over a thousand drawings. 
His strength lay in country subjects (pigs, 
Gypsies, ami stable intenois). He died of bi ant- 
fever in a Holborn sponging-houae, 27th Oct. 
1804. See works by Da we (1807), Ralph Richard- 
k son (1895), J. T. Nettleship (1899), G. C. Williamson 
(1904), Sir W. Gilbey (1907). 

Morland, Sir Samuel (1625-95), bom at 
Sulhampstead-Bannistcr rectory, Berks, and edu 
cated at Winchester and Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge, from 1668 was a Cromwellian diplomatist; 
published History of the Evangelical Churches of 
Piemont (1868) ; and, having forwarded the Res- 
toration, was made a baronet and mechanician 
to Charles II.— Ills forte hydrostatics. 

Morley, Henry, was born in London, Sep- 
tember 15, 1822, and educated at the Moravian 
school of Neuwied- on- the -Rhine and King’s 
College, London. After practising medicine at 


Madely 1844-48, and keeping school at Manchester 
and Liverpool, he settled down in London in 1850 
to literary work, became editor of the Examiner 
(1859-64), English lecturer at King’s College 

i 1857-65), and professor of English Language and 
literature at University College (1865-89). lie 
published How to malce Home Unhealthy (1850); 
Lives of Palissy (1852), Cardan (1854), and 
Cornelius Agrippa (1856); Memoirs of Bartholo- 
mew Fair (1857) ; Fairy Tales (1859 - 60) ; English 
Writers (carried down in 10 vols. to Shakespeare, 
1864-94) ; Clement Marot and other Studies (1871) ; 
A First Sketch of English Literature (1878, reached 
before his death its 84th thousand) ; Library oj 
English Literature (5 vols. 1876-82) ; English 
Liteiatuie in the Reign of Victoiia (1881); and 
seveial ‘libraries’ of standard literature. He 
died 14th May 1894. See Life by Solly (1899). 

Morley, John, Viscount (cr. 1908), journalist, 
biographer, philosophical cntic, Radical politi- 
cian and statesman, was born at Blackburn, 24tli 
December 1888, and died 28d September 1923. 
Educated at Cheltenham and Lincoln College, 
Oxford, be was called to the bar, but chose 
literatuie as a profession. His works (collected 
1921 et scq.) include Edmund Bmke (1867), Critical 
Miscellanies (1871-77), Voltaire (1872), On Com- 
promise (1874), Rousseau (1876), Diderot and the 
Enoiclopccdists (1878), Richard Cobden (1881 ; new 
ed. 1S96), and Studies in Literatuie (1891). From 
1867 till 1882 he edited the Fortnightly Review; 
and be was editor of the ‘ English Men of Letters ’ 
series, writing the volume on Burke, whilst for 
the ‘ English Statesmen’ he wrote Walpole (1889). 
From 1880 to 1S83 he edited the Pall Mall Gazette. 
IDs articles and speeches m fa\our of Home Rule 
made lum Gladstone's most conspicuous sup- 
poitei. In 1886 he was a successful Irish Secre- 
tary, and again m 1S92-95. He sat for Newcastle 
1883-95, foi Montiose f irghs 1896-1908, was 
Secretaiy for India in 1905-10 (repiessmg sedition 
and making tho government more representative), 
and Lord President of the Council fiom 1910 till 
BuUm entered the war, Ang. 1914. O.M. (1902), 
ho wrote a great life of Gladstone (4 vols. 1903), 
and Recollections (1917). See studies by Morgan, 
All Khan, Braybrooke (1924), F. W. Hirst (1927). 

Morley, Samuel (1809-86), philanthropist, 
politician, and hosiei, born m Homer ton, sat as 
Liberal M P for Bristol (1868-85). See Life by 
Hodder (1887) — His son Arnold (1849-1916) was 
Chief Liberal Whip 1S86-92, P.M.G. 1892-95. 

Momay, Philippe de (1549-1623), Seigneur du 
Plessis-Marly, a French statesman, converted to 
Piotestantism m 1560, and nicknamed the ‘ Pope 
of the Huguenots.’ His treatise on Christianity 
was translated into English m 1589 at the in- 
stance of his dead friend, Sir Philip Sidney. 

Moray, Charles Auguste Louis Joseph, Duo 
pk (1811-65), was believed to be the son of Queen 
Hoiten.se and the Comte de Flahault, and so half- 
brothor of Louis Napoleon. Born in Paris, and 
adopted by the Comte de Moray, he served in 
Algeria ; but soon quitted the army, and in 1838 
turned a manufacturer of boct-root sugar E\er 
after he was mixed up in all sorts of speculations. 
Chosen a deputy m 1842, ho quickly became pro- 
minent in financial questions. Affcor 1848 he sup- 
ported his half-brother, took a prominent park in 
the coup d'Hat , and became minister of the In- 
terior. In 1854-65 ho was president of the Corps 
L^gislatif, and wax ambassador to Russia in 1856- 
57. He is the ‘ Due de Mora ’ In Daudet’s Nabob. 
See Lohee’s Fibre d'Empeieur (1909). 

Moroni, Giovanni Battista, pot trait and r«- 
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ligious painter, was born at Bondo near Albino, in 
the territory of Bergamo, about 1525. A splendid 
example of his style is the ( Tailor ’ in the National 
Gallery, London, where are four other pictures 
by him. He died 5th February 1578. 

Morphy, Paul (1837-84), ad\ocate ami chess 
champion was boin at New Oi leans. 

Morris, Francis Orpen (1810-93), the ‘Sel- 
borne of the North,’ graduated at Oxford m 1883, 
and became rector of Nunburnholme. See Life 
by Don (1896). i 

Morris, George Perkins (1802-64), author of 
4 Woodman, spare that Tree,’ was born in Phila- 
delphia, edited magazines, and died in New York. 

Morris, Gouvkrneur, born in Morrisania, N. Y., 
31st Jan. 1752, was admitted to the bar in 1771. 
lu 17S0 he lost a leg by an accident. Assistant in 
the finance department 1781-84, in 1787 he took 
his seat in the convention that framed the U.S. 
constitution, and m 1788 sailed for Paris The 
greater part of 1791 he spent in England as 
Washington’s agent, and then till 1794 was U.S. 
minister to France. Returning to America in 
1798, he sat in the Seriate 1800-3, and died 6th 
Nov. 1816. See Memoirs by Jared Sparks (1832), 
monograph by Roosevelt (1888), and Moiris’s 
Diary aivd Letters (1889). 

Morris, Sir Lewis, writer of verse, was born in 
Carmarthen, Jan. 23, 1833, and educated at Sher- 
borne and Jesus College, Oxford, where in 1855 he 
took a first in classics and won the Chancellors 
prize. He practised at the bar 1861-81. Song* of 
Two Worlds (3 vols. 1871-75) by ‘A New Wnter’ 
was followed m 1876 by The Epic of Hades, which 
ran into several series. Before Ins death (Nov. 
12, 1907) he had published Gwen, a Drama; 
The Ode of Life ; Songs Unsung , Ggcta, a 'It aged u , 
A Vision of Saints (1890), Idylls and Lyrics (18%), 
&c. In 1895 he was made a knight-bachelor. 

Morris. Richard, LL.I). (1833-94), Early Eng- 
lish and Pali philologist, was born at Bermondsey, 
in 1871 took Anglican orders, and was head-master 
of the Masonic School at Wood Green 1875-91. 

Morris, Robert (1734-1806), the 4 Financier of 
the Revolution,' went early from Lancashire to 
Philadelphia, and in old age was a prisoner for 
debt. See Life by W. G. Sumner (1892). 

Morris, Tom (1821-1908), ‘the Nestor of golf,’ 
was born in St Andiews, and serve t an apprentice- 
ship as golf- club maker with the celebiated 
Allan Robertson. He went to Prestwick as 
green -keeper in 1850, won the championship 
belt in 1861-62, 1864, 1867, and returned to St 
Andrews os green -keeper in 1864. His son 
‘Tommy* (1851-75) was the best player of his 
time, and carried off the champion belt by 
winning it three times in succession (1868-70). 

Morris, William, poet, was bom at Waltham- 
stow, 24th March 1834, and educated at Marl- 
borough and Exeter College, Oxford. The close 
friend of Burne-Jones, he first tried painting, 
but in 1858 published The Defence of Guenevere 
und other Poems, in 1867 T he Life and Death 
of Jason. The Earthly Paradise, twenty -four 
legendary poems recited by Norsemen who had 
sailed westward on the quest (3 vols. 1868-70), 
confirmed his high reputation. Other works were 
Love is Enough (1878), a translation, the JEneid 
(1876). Sigurd the Volsung (1876), and The Fall of 
the Niblungs , a Poem (1877). In collaboration 
with Magnusson he translated from the Icelandic 
Grettir the Strong , The Story of the Volsungs and 
Niblungs , and Three Northern 'Stories. His trans- 
lation of the Odyssey (1887) was more successful 


than his AEneid. The House of the IVolfings (1889) 
was m prose ; as was also 2%c Roots oj the Moun- 
tains (1890), a line story of primitive Northern 
life, in artificially archaic language, afterwards 
much affected by him. The Glittering Plain and 
News from Nowhere (1S91) — a Utopian romance 
-—followed, and in the same year Poems by the 
Way, Ins last volume of original verse. Later 
were The Wood beyond the World (1895), Child 
Christopher (1895), a verse translation of Beowulf 
(1895), The Well at the World's End (1896), The 
Water of the Wondrous Isles (1897), and Sun- 
dering Floods (1898). In 1801 Mr Morris and 
otheis founded the establishment for the manu- 
facture of wall-iiapeis, stained glass, tiles, and 
ai fistic household decorations, which has largely 
conti lbuted to relonu English taste in colour 
and design. Latteily a pronounced socialist, 
fervid m Ins sympathy with the poor, but by no 
means systematic in his theory, he wrote and 
lectuied much m support of his views, and edited 
the Commonweal. Hopes and Fears for Art (1892) 
were lectures. Latteily much of his energy was 
devoted to his Kelmscott Press, which m 1891-97 
published in special typography and with beauti- 
ful adornments tianslations of medieval French 
romances, Shelley, Keats, Rossetti, Herrick, parts 
of Shakespeare, his own Beowulf, a magnificent 
Chaucer, kc. He died 3d Oct. 1896, and was 
buried at Kelmscott, near the old house that he 
occupied after Rossetti See his Collected Works 
(24 vols. 1910-15), ed. by Ins daughter May ; and 
studies by Buxton Forman (1898), Mackail (1899- 
1916), Alfred Noyes (1908), Drinkwater (1912), 
Clutton Brock (1914), Compton-Rickett (1913). 

Morrison, Arthur, born 1st November 1863, is 
the author of the powerful realistic Talcs of Mean 
Streets (1894) and A Child of the .logo (1896). 

Morrison, Charles, a Renfrew surgeon, born 
at Gieenock, and said to have died in Virginia, m 
1753 suggested the tlectric telegraph. 

Morrison, Richard James. See Zadkiel. 

Morrison, Robert, founder of Protestant mis- 
sions m China, was born, of Scottish parentage, 
at Morpeth, 5th January 1782, and m 1807 was 
sent to Canton by the London Missionary Society. 
Ini 809- 1 4 he translated and printed the New Testa- 
ment. By 1819, with some help, he had done the 
same with the Old Testament ; and m 1828 he com- 
pleted his great Chinese Dictionary. In 1818 he 
established an Anglo-Chmese College at Malacca. 
After a visit to Europe (1824-26) he returned to 
China. In 1834 he was interpreter to Lord Napier, 
and lie died at Canton, 1st August. He was also 
author of Hone Sinicce (1812), Chinese Grammar 
(1815), and Chinese, MUcellany( 1825). See Lives by 
liis widow (1889) and Townsend (1888). 

Morrltt, John Bacon Sawrey (1772-1848), of 
Rokeby Park, N.R. Yorkshire, traveller, writer on 
the topography of Troy, and Conservative M.P., 
is best remembered as Sir Walter Scott’s friend. 

Morse, Samuel Finlev Breesk, inventor, the 
eldest son of Rev. Dr Jedidiah Morse, geographer, 
was born at Charlestown, Mass., April 27, 1791. 
He graduated at Yale in 1810, went to England 
to study painting, and in 1813 received a gold 
medal for his statue, the ‘Dying Hercules. In 
1826-42 he was the first president of the National 
Academy of Design at New York. He studied 
chemistry and electricity, and on a voyage from 
Havre to New York in 1882 conceived the idea 
of a magnetic telegraph, which ho exhibited to 
congress in 1837, and vainly attempted to patent 
in England. His claims to priority over wheat* 
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stone (q. v.) were the subject of controversy. He 
struggled on heroically against scanty means 
until 1843, when congress appropriated 30,000 
dollars for a telegraph line between Washington 
and Baltimore. His gystem, widely adopted, at 
last brought him honours and rewards. He died 
in New York, 1872. See Life by Prime (1875); 
his iAtters and Journals , ed. by his son (1916). 

Mortara. Edgar, a Jewish boy who m 1858 
was carried off from his parents by the Aich- 
bishop of Bologna, on the plea that he had, when 
an intaut, been baptised by a Catholic maid-ser- 
vant. The refusal of the authorities to give him 
up to his paients excited gieat indignation in 
England. He became an Augustinian monk. 

Mortimer. See Edward II. and III. 

Mortimer, Favell Lee, nee Be van (1802-78), 
author of Peep of Day, Near Home, Fur Off, and 
other children’s books, was bom m London, and 
married in 1841 a clergyman, who died in 1850- 

Morton, James Douglas, Earl ok, regent of 
Scotland, was born eaily in the 10th centuiy, the 
younger son of Sir George Douglas of Pdten- 
driech near Edinburgh. In 1553, m right of his 
wife, daughter of the third Eail of Morton, he 
succeeded to that title and the estates, lie joined 
the Reformers in 1557, in 15(31 was sworn a puvy- 
councillor, and in 1503 was made Lord High 
Chancellor. Conspicuous in Riz/io’s assassina- 
tion (1500), he fled to England, but obtained his 
ardon from the queen. He was puvy to the 
esign for Darnley f s murder, but purposely ab- 
sented himself from Edinburgh (1507) ; and, on 
Bothwell’s abduction of Mary, he joined the con- 
federacy of the nobles against them. He figured 
prominently at Cai berry Hill; discovered the 
‘Casket Letteis led the van at Langside (1508); 
and, after the brief regencies of Moray, Lennox, 
and Mar, in Novembei 1572 was himself elected 
regent. His policy was m favour of Elizabeth, 
from whom in 1671 lie was leceiving bnbes , and 
his high-handed treatment alike of the nobles 
and of the Presbyterian clergy, his attempts to 
restore episcopacy, and the rapacity imputed to 
him swelled the number of ins enemies. He 
seemed to have retueved Ins temporary downfall 
by the seizure two months lator of Stilling Castle 
(May 1578); but Esme Stuart m 1580 completely 
supplanted him in young King James’s favour; 
and on 2d June 1581, as ‘art and part’ m 
Darnloy’s murder, ho was beheaded with his 
own ‘Maiden’ m the Edinbuigh Grassmarket. 

Mortap, John (c. 1420-1500), cardinal, was bom 
at Milborne St Andrew m Dorsetshire, studied at 
Cerne Abbey and Balliol College, and practised as 
advocate in the Court oi Arches. He adhered with 
great fidelity to Henry VI., yet by Edward IV. 
was made Master of the Rolls and Bishop of Ely 
Richard III. imprisoned lnm, but he escaped, 
and joining Henry VII., was made Archbishop 
of Canterbury and Chancellor (14861. In 1493 he 
became a cardinal. See Gandners Henry VII. 
(1889), and a Life of Morton by Woodhouso(1895). 

Morton, John M. See Morton, Thomas. 

Morton, Levi Parsons (1824-1920), born at 
Shoreham, Vt, was a county storekeeper’s 
assistant, and in 1863 founded banking-houses 
in New York and London. In 1878-80 he was 
returned to congress as a Republican, in 1881-S5 
was minister to France, in 1889-98 was vice- 
president of the U.S., and in 1895-96 was 
governor of New York State. 

Morton, Samuel George (1799-1851), crani- 
ologlst, bom in Philadelphia, studied medicine 


there and at Edinburgh, and in 1839 was ap- 
pointed professor 6f Anatomy m the Pennsylvania 
Medical College. Ilia great works are Crania 
Americana (1889) and Crania Egyplica (1844). 

Morton, Thomas, di&matist, was bom in 1764 
in Durham, quitted Lincoln’s Inn for play- writing, 
and produced Speed the Plough (1798, with its 
invisible ‘ Mrs Grundy '), The Blind Girl (1801), 
Town and Country (1807), School for Grown Chil- 
dren (1826), &c. For thirty-five years he lived 
at Pangbotirn near Reading, till in 1828 lie re- 
moved to J-iOiidon, where lie died 28th March 
1838. — His son, John Maddison Morton, bom at 
PangDourn, 3d January 1811, from 1882 to 1840 
held a clerkship m Chelsea Hospital, and between 
1835 and 1885 wrote close on a hundred farces 
(mostly from the French), of which Box and Cox 
(1847) brought him £7000. But the rise of bur- 
lesque was his ruin, and m 1881 he became a 
‘poor brother’ of the Charterhouse. He died 
Dec 19, 1891. See the memoir by Clement Scott 
piefixed to Plays for Home Performance (1889). 

Morton, Thomas (1781-1832), a Leith ship- 
builder, inventor about 1822 of the patent slip. 

Morton, William Thomas Green (1819-68), a 
Boston dentist, boin at Charlton, Mass , m 1846 
was the first to employ in operations anaesthesia 
produced by sulphuric ether. 

Moryson, Fynes(1566-c 1617), born at Cadeby, 
Lincolnshire, became a fellow of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, travelled over Europe .and the 
Levant, and published his Itinerary (1617). 

Moscheles, Ionaz, pianist and composer for 
the piano, born at Prague, 80th May 1794, of 
Jewish paients, was by 1808 the favourite musi- 
cian ami music-master of Vienna. From 1825 lie 
taught at the London Academy of Music, and 
directed at the Philhai monic Concerts. From 
1844 lie laboured at the 1 ipzig conservatory until 
his death, 10th March 1870. He edited m English 
Schindlei’s Life of Beethoven (1841). See Life by 
hiswife(Eng tians 1873), and his Correspondence 
with Mendelssohn (trans. 1888) [Mdsh'e-lez.] 

Moschus, of Syracuse, Greek bucolic poet, 
flourished circa 150 » c. His works are generally 
printed along with those of Theocritus and Bion, 
and thaie is a tine prose translation of the tliiee 
by Andrew Lang (1889). [Moskus.] 

Moser, Mary, flower-painter, the only woman, 
besides Angelica Kauflhiann, made a Royal 
Academician Het father, a Swiss, George 
Michael Mosei (1704-83), was an enaineller and 
gold-chasei , the fii st keepei of the Royal Academy ; 
and she died Mrs Lloyd at a great age m 1819. 

Moses (Hob. Mdihih), born probably in the first 
half of the 14th century bc., led the people of 
Israel out of Egypt by way of Sinai, Kaaesli, and 
Moab (whero ho died) towards the Holy Land. 
Tlio Pentateuch used to be regarded as his work ; 
but most modern critics agree that its histori- 
cal portions, as well as most of the legislative 
documents, belong to a much later time. See 
Rawlinson’s Moses: his Life and Times (1887); 
Wellhausen’s History of Israel (1886); Reuss’s 
Geschichte des Alten Testaments (2d ed. 1890); 
Renan’s HUtoire du Peuple cl Israel (Bug. trans. 
1887); and Kittel’s Geschichte dvr Hebrder (1888). 

Mosheim, Johann Lorenz von (1694-1765), 
born at LUbeck, became in 1728 professor of 
Theology at Helmstedt, and in 1747 at Gtitthigen. 
His Institut tones Historic Ectlesiastioa: (\72Q ; new 
ed. 1755) proved him, in Gibbon’s phrase, ‘ fUU, 
rational, correct, and moderate,’ aud was trans- 
lated into English. (A/fo-AiMM.) 
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Moszkowskl, Moritz (1854-1925), Polish com- 
poser and pianist, was'born in Breslau. 

Motherwell, William, poet and antiquary, 
was born in Glasgow, 13th October 1797, and 
educated in Edinburgh and Paisley, where, at 
twenty-one, he was appointed sheuff-clerk depute 
of the county of Renfrew. In 1819 he published 
the Harp of Renfrewshire, containing biographical 
notices of the poets of that district. This was but 
the prelude to his Minstrelsy, Ancient and Modem 
(1827X In 1828 he commenced the Paisley Maga- 
zine , and became editor of the Conservatn e Paisley 
Advertiser , in 1830 of the Glasgow Courier. In 
1832 he published a collection of his best poems, 
entitled Poems Narrative and Lyrical He died m 
Glasgow, November 1, 1835 His Jeanie Monson 
is unsurpassed for pathos and picturesque beauty ; 
*My held is like to rend, Willie,' has seldom been 
read without tears See memoir pietixed to his 
Poetical Remains (1848 ; new ed 1881). 

Motley, John Lothrop, was born in Doi Chester, 
Mass., 15th April 1S14, and studied at Harvard 
and several German universities In 1839 he 
published an historical novel, Morton's Hope ; an- 
other, Merrymoant, a protest against the gloom 
of Puritanism, was better received. Fully ten 
years were spent on Ins Rise of the Dutch 
Republic (1856), which established Ins fame. In 
1857 he was once more in Boston, but soon le- 
turned to Europe, as the materials foi Euiopean 
history were not accessible m the States The 
History oj the United Netherlands appeared in 

1860- 69. His letters to the Times on the civil 
war were probably the most important of all the 
efforts made by patriotic Americans to enlighten 
the British public upon the issues involved. In 

1861- 67 he was minister to Austria, m 1869-70 to 
Great Britain, being summarily recalled through 
a feud between Grant and Sumner. IBs last 
woik was The Life and Death of John Bameoeld , a 
biography which is vntually a part of his mam 
theme. After his wife’s death m 1874 Motley paid 
another visit to the States. He died at Kingston 
Russell, the Dorsetshue residence of his son-m- 
law, Sir William Harcourt, May 29, 1877. See 
Memoir by O. W. Holmes (1878); his Corre- 
spondence edited by G. W. Curtis (1888) ; Motley 
and his Family : Further Letters (1910) ; and shoit 
Life by Prof. Jameson (1897). 

Mott, John R., missionary, born at Livingston 
Manor, New York, in 1865, became known the 
world over by his work for the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, and World Missionary Conference (1910). 

Motteux, Peter Anthony (1660-1718), play- 
wright and translator of Rabelais and Don Quixote, 
left Rouen for London on the revocation of the 
EdictofNantes(1685). See Life by Van Laun(1880). 

Moulton, Louise Chandler (1835-1908), born 
in Pomfret, Conn., married (1856) W. U. Moulton, 
a Boston publisher, and wiote poems, children’s 
stories, novels, and essays. 

Moultrie, John (1799-1874), minor poet, born 
in Loudon, a great-nephew of William Moultrie 
who fonght for America in the war of indepen- 
dence, in 1828 became rector of Rugby, and wrote 
My Brother’s Grave (1887), The Dream of Life 
(1848), Ac. Bee Memoir by Dei went Colei idge. 

Mountbatten, surname assumed (1917) by the 
Marquess of Milford Haven, formerly Pnnce 
Louis of Battenberg (q.v.). 

Moussorgsky. See Mussoroski. 

Moxon, Edward (1801-58), born at Wakefield, 


came to London about 1817, and in 1830 started 
as a publisher (for Lamb, Wordsworth, Tennyson, 
&c.)« He wrote verses himself. 

Mo'zart, Wolfgang Amadeus Chrysostom, 
was the younger child of Leopold Mozart, Kapell- 
meister to the Archbishop of Salzburg, and was 
born in Salzburg, 27th January 1756. He made 
liis first professional tour through Europe when 
he was six years old. In 1781 he followed the 
archbishop to Vienna, but soon quarrelled with 
him. He married a loving wife, who was a 
wretched manager ; and debts and difficulties 
increased. The ehaimmg little opera Die Ent - 
fuhntng a us dem Serad paved the way for the 
Mamuige oj Figaro (1786), which created a furore. 
The extiaoidmary success of Don Giovanni 
(1787) made it impossible for the court still to 
overlook the composer, and ho was appointed 
‘Kaiumer Musicus’ to Joseph II., at a salary of 
£80 a-year. The emperor ordeied a new opera, 
Cost fan Tutti , but owing to his death and the 
mdiffoience to art of Leopold II., the composer 
reaped no pecuniary benefit. His carelessness, im- 
pro\ idence, and senseless generosity overwhelmed 
nun with endless embarrassments. In 1791 Schi- 
kanedor, a theatre nianagei, begged of him a 
new opera on an incoherent subject of Ins own, 
The Magic Flute, which, at first coldly received, 
ended by unking Schikaneder’s fortune In 
wilting the noble Requiem Mass commissioned 
for Count Walsegg, be felt lie was writing Ins 
own requiem , and he died 6th December 1791 
He was buried in the common giound of St 
Mark’s Churchyard. Mozart wiote 624 composi- 
tions ; he left no branch of the ait uneiiriched 
by his genius. Gifted with an inexhaustible vein 
of the ncliest, purest melody, he is at once the 
glory and the leproaeh of the Italian school; 
for, while he surpasses all Italians on their own 
chosen ground, his strict training in the German 
school placed at Ins service those wonderful 
rcsouices of haimony and instrumentation in 
which the southerners have always been defi- 
cient. Of foity-one symphonies three hold pre- 
eminence— the C majoi (called the ‘Jupiter’), 
G nnnoi, and E flat. The quartets are very 
beautiful and exceedingly original. His piano- 
forte sonatas, and those for the violin and piano, 
are few of them of great importance except in 
the development of musical foiin. See Lives 
by Otto Jabn (1856-59 ; trans. 1882), Nohl (trails. 

1877) , Memardus (1882), Holmes (2d ed. 1878), 
Wyzewa and G. de Saint- Foix (1912) , Mozart's 
Operas , by E. J. Dent (1913); the Coriespondence 
edited by Nohl (2d ed. 1877); and the Life by 
Fischei (1888) of Mozart’s second son, Wolfgang 
Amadeus (1791-1844), a minor composer. 

Mozley, James Bowling, High Church divine, 
was bom at Gainsborough, 15tli September 1813. 
Educated at Grantham and Oriel College, Oxford, 
he became a fellow of Magdalen, vicar of Old 
Shot chain, canon of Worcester, and in 1871 regius 
professor of Divinity at Oxford. His chief books 
aie Predestination (1855), Baptismal Regeneration 
(1856), The Baptismal Controversy (1868), Miracles 
(Hampton Lectures, 1865), Oxford University Ser- 
mons (1876), Ruling Ideas in Eaily Ages (1877), 
Theory of Development (in answer to Newman, 

1878) , Essays Historical and Theological (1878), 
and Sermons Parochial and Occasional (1879). 
He died at Slioreham, 4th January 1878. See 
his Letters (1884), and Liddon’s Pussy (1898-94).— 
His elder brother, Thomas (1806-98), rector of 
Plymtree, Devon, was a Times leader-writer, and 
published Reminiscences of Oriel and the Oxford 
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Movement (1882) and Reminiscences , chiefly of 
Towns , Villages , and Schools (1886). 

Mudie, Chari.es Edward, born at Chelsea, 1 8th 
Oct. 1818, after some experience as a bookseller, 
established his library m 1842, which became a 
Hunted company in 1804. He published poetical 
Stray Leaves (1873), and died 28th Oct. 1890. 

Muggleton, Lodowick (1009-98), a London 
Puritan tailor, who, with his cousin, John Reeve 
(1608-58), founded about 1651 the sect of Muggleto- 
iuan8 See Jessopp’s Coming of the Friais (1888). 

Muir, John, Sanskritist, was born in Glasgow, 
6th February 1810, studied at the univeisity 
there and at Haileybury, and spent twenty-five 
years m the East India Company’s Civil Set vice in 
Bengal. He then settled m Edinhmgh, wheie he 
dieel, 7th Mai oh 1882. He founded a chair tliuo 
of Sanskrit. His great work was his Original 
Sanskrit Texts (5 vols 1868-70 ; 2d ed. 1868-73). 
Another book is Metrical Ti anslations fiom 
Sanskrit Writers (1878) -—Sir William Muir, lus 
brother, was born in 1819, and joined the Bengal 
Civil Service after studying at Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. Made KCS.I m 1867, he was lieu- 
tenant-governor of the North-west Piovinces 
1868-74, and Financial Minister of India 1874-70. 
He for nine years sat on the Council of India, 
and in 1885-1902 was Principal of Edinburgh 
University. He died 11th July 1905. He pub- 
lished a Life of Mahomet (4 vols. 1858-61), Annals 
of the Early Caliphate (1883), The Caliphate (new 
cd. 1915), The Cordn (1878), Extracts from the Cordn 
(1880), and The Mameluke or Slave Dynasty (1S96). 

Muir, Thomas (1765-99), an advocate, born in 
Glasgow, who in 1793 was transported for sedi- 
tion to Botany Bay, escaped in 1796, but died in 
France of a wound received (1796) on a Spanish 
frigate in a fight with British vessels. 

Mukaddasi, an Arab geographer, born at 
Jerusalem, travelled much and described Moslem 
lands m a work published m 985 a.d. I)e Goeje 
edited it m 1877, and the part on Syria and Pales- 
tine was translated in 1887 by Guy Le Strange. 

Mulcaster, Riohard(c,1530-1611), educationist, 
born in Cumberland, in 1548 became a scholar 
of King’s College, Cambridge ; in 1555 a student 
of Christ Church, Oxford ; in 1561 master of Mer- 
chant Taylors’ School, m 1590 vicar of Cianbrook, 
In 1594 a prebendary of Saium, in 1596 mastei of 
St Paul’s School, and m 159S lector of Stanford 
Rivers in Essex, where he was buried He was a 
great Greek and oriental scholar. Ills English 
and Latin educational works were celebrated ; the 
Positions (1581) was re-edited by Quick in 1888, 
with a biography. 

Mulder, Gerard Johannes (1802-80), professor 
of Chemistry at Utrecht, made investigations on 
protein and vegetable physiology. 

Mulhall, Michael George (1886-1900), writer 
on statistics, Argentina, Ac., was born m Dublin, 
and educated at the Irish College, Rune, and 
founded a newspaper in Buenos Aires. 

Miiller, F. Max-. See Max-MOllf.r. 

MUller, Sir Ferdinand (1823-96), Australian 
botanist, was bom at Rostock, and emigrated to 
Australia in 1847. He was director of the Mel- 
bourne Botanic Gardens 1867-73. 

MUller, George, born near Halberstadt, Sep- 
tember 27, 1805, studied theology at Halle. lie 
came to London in 1829, designing to be a mis- 
sionary to the Jews, but was callea to a Noncon- 
formist chapel in Teignmouth, whore he abolished 


collections and depended on voluntary gifts. In 
1830 he founded an Orphan House at Ashley- 
down, Bristol ; and by 1856, through ‘ prayer to 
God,' without collections or appeals, haa received 
£84,441 on behalf of 297 orphans. He died 10th 
Marcli 1898, leaving £160. See 7 'he lord's Deal- 
ings with George Midler (1837-56) and Life by A. 
T. Pieison (1899) [Nearly MeeVler.] 

Muller, Johannes (1801-58), the founder of 
modern physiology, born at Coblenz, studied at 
Bonn and Berlin, and was piofessorof Physiology 
ami Anatomy first at Bonn and then from 1833 
at Betlm. His Jlandbuch der Physiologic da 
Men schen(\ 833-40 , Eng. trans. 1840-49) exercised 
agteab influence. In comparative anatomy, bis 
most famous memoirs were those on the Amphi- 
o\us, Fishes, Echinoderins, and Gaecilians. 

MUller, Johannes von (1752-1809), Swiss his- 
torian, was born at SchaH hausen, and studied 
at Gottingen. In 1774-80 he taught in Geneva, 
wrote his Allgememe Geschichte (3 vols. 1810), 
and commenced his Geschichte der schweizenschen 
Eulgenossen^chnft (5 \ ols. 1786-1808 ; new ed. 1826). 
lie ’held posts at Cassel Mainz, and Vienna. At 
Berlin in 1804 he was installed as royal historio- 
grapher , and Napoleon appointed him (1807) 
secretaiy of state for Westphalia. He died at 
Cassel. See Lives by Ileeien (1820), During (1835), 
Monnard (French, 1839), and Thiersch (1881). 

MUller, Karl Otfried (1797-1840), born at 
Bneg m Silp.sia, was m 1819 appointed professor 
of Aid neology at Gottingen, and died at Athens, 
ha\ mg wi itten much on the geography, literature, 
giammar, mythology, and customs of the ancients. 
His great work is Geschichte llellenischer Stamme 
und Stddte (new ed. 1844); the part on the Dorians 
was ti an slated in 1839. Similar are the treatises 
on the Macedonians (18? ) and Etruscans (1828 ; 
new ed. 1877-78). Other valuable works are Sys- 
tem of Mythology (1825, trans. 1844), Ancient Art 
(1830; new cd. 1878; trans. 1847), and History of 
the Literature of Ancient Greece (1841 : new ed. 
1884 ; tians. 1846) See Memoirs by LUcke (1841) 
and F. Ranke (1870). — His brother Julius (1801- 
78), a devout theologian, studied at Breslau and 
Gottingen, and from 1839 was professor of The- 
ology at Hallo. He wrote Die Christhche lAhrt von 
der Svnde (1839 ; 7tl» ed. 1889; trans. 1868). See 
Life by Kahler (1878) and a studv by Schultxe 
(1879) 

Muller, William John (1812-45), a painter, 
chiefly of landscapes in both oil and water-colour, 
was born at Bristol of Prussian and English 
parentage, and visited Greece and Egypt (1888k 
See Life by N. Neal Solly (1875). 

Mullinger, Jambs Bass (1884-1917), had a dis- 
tinguished earner at Cambridge, where in 1890 
he became a lecturer on history. He wrote a 
history of his university (vols. i.-iii. 1873-1911), 
The Schools of Charles the Grcat t and other works. 

Mulock, Miss. See Craik. 

Mulready, William, genre-pamter, born at 
Ennis in Ireland, 1st April 1786, entered iu 1800 
as a student in the Royal Academy in London. 
He soon found his tine sphere in such subjects 
as ‘A Roadside Inn,’ ‘Horses Baiting/ the 
* Barber’s Shop/ and * Punch ’ (1812X ‘ Boys 
Fishing* (1813), and ‘Idle Boys' (1815X He 
was elected A.R.A. In 1815, and R.A. in 1816. 
He also worked at portrait-painting and book- 
illustration, and designed the ‘Mulready en- 
velope/ ‘The Truant’ (1885), ‘The Seven Ages* 
(1838), ‘The Sonnet’ (1839), ‘First Love’ (1840), 
are famous ; and his illustrations to the Ffcfctr 
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Of Wakefield are well known. He died in London, 
7th July 1863. See Life by Stephens (1S90). 

Mttnohh&uaen, Karl Friedrich Hieronymus, 
Baron von, a member of an ancient Hanoverian 
house, proverbial as narrator of ridiculously 
exaggerated exploits, was born lltli May 17*20 
at Bodenwerder m Hanover, served in Russian 
campaigns against the Turks, and died 2‘2d Feb- 
ruary 1797. A collection of marvellous stories 
attributed to him was first published in English 
as Baron Munchausen's Narrative of his Marvellous 
Travels and Campaiqns in Russia (Loud. 1785 ; 
final form, 179*2) The best of it was written by 
Rudolf Erich Raspe (1737-94), a scholaily and 
versatile author of poems and books on Ossian, 
Percy’s Religues , geology, mineralogy, painting, 
and music. He was born in Hanover, and edu- 
cated at Gottingen and Leipzig, and became pro- 
fessor of Archaeology and keeper of the gems 
and medals at Oassel. Found to be stealing and 
selling the medals, lie fieri to England, held a 
post in a Cornish mine, catalogued Tassie’s collec- 
tions in Edinburgh, as a mining expert swindled 
Sir John Sinclair (suggesting to Scott Ins Donster- 
Bwivel), and died of fever skulking in Donegal. 
Munchausen is based iiartly on 16th-century Ger- 
man jokes, partly on hits at Bruce and other 
travellers. The book went rapidly through several 
editions; the first German version was edited in 
1786 by Burger. See Seccombe’s edition (1S95) — 
A Freiherr von Munchhausen (1818-86) became 
in 1850 head of the government of Hanover, alter 
1866 he was a champion of the national party. 

Munday, Anthony (1553-1638), translator of 
chivalry romances and maker of ballads, plays, 
pageants, &c., was born and died m London, and 
was also an actor, a stationer, and a spy on the 
English Catholics at Rome. 

Mundella, Anthony Joiin, P C , F.R.S (1825- 
97), was Liberal M.P. for Sheffield fiom 1868. 

Mungo, St. See Kentjokrn. 

Munkacsy, or Lieb, Michael (1846-1900), 
born at Munkacs, went a turner’s apprentice to 
Vienna, studied painting tlieie, at Munich, and 
at Dusseldorf, and in 1872 settled m Pans, llis 

{ pictures depict Hungarian or Parisian life, or are 
ustorical pieces like ‘Milton dictating Paradise 
Lost .’ ‘Christ before Pilate,’ ‘Ecce Homo,’ and 
‘Calvary.’ In 1897 he became insane. 

Munro, Sir Hector, of Novar (1726-1805), was 
victor at the decisive battle of Buxar in Behar, 
and in other hard- won Indian battles. 

Munro, Hugh Andrew Johnstone, born at 
Elgin, 19th Oct. 1819, was educated at Shrews- 
bury and Trinity, Cambridge, became a fellow in 
1843, and Latin professor in 1869 (he resigned in 
1872), and died at Rome, 80th March 1885. His 
greatest achievement was an edition of Lucretius 
(1864 ; 4th ed. 1885). Other works were a Horace 
(1869) and Elucidations of Catullus (1878). 

Munro, Robert, M.D (1836-1920), born m Ross- 
shire, founded (1911) at Edinburgh a lectuieship 
in anthropology and prehistoric archaeology. He 
wrote Lake-Dwellings of Scotland (18S2), Lake - 
Dwdlings of Europe (1890), Bosnia (1896), Pre- 
historic Problems (1897), Prehistoric Britain (1914). 

Munro, Sib Thomas, K.C.B. (1761-1827), born 
at Glasgow, after serving from 1780 as soldier and 
administrator In Madras, was governor from 1819. 
See Lives by Gleig (1880) and Bradshaw (1894). 

Miinator, Sebastian (1489-1552), bom at In- 
gelheim in the Palatinate, became a Franciscan 
monk, but after the Reformation taught Hebrew 
and theology at Heidelberg, and from 1586 mathe- 


matics at Basel. He brought out a Hebrew Bible 
(1684-85), a Hebrew grammar and dictionary, and a 
Chaldee grammar and lexicon, and wrote a famous 
Cosmographia (1644). [Nearly Meen'ster.] 

MUnzer, Thomas (c. 1489-1525), Anabaptist, was 
born at Stolberg, studied theology, and in 1520 
began to preach at Zwickau. His socialism and 
mystical doctrines soon brought him into collision 
with the authorities. After preaching in Bohemia, 
Silesia, Brandenburg, Thuringia, Nuremberg, and 
Basel, he was in 1525 elected pastor of the 
Anabaptists of Muhlhausen, where his com- 
munistic ideas soon had the whole country in 
insurrection. But in May 1526 he and his men 
were totally routed at Frankenhausen by Philip 
of Hesse, and he was executed a few days after. 
See Lives by Melanchthon (1525), Strobel (1795), 
and Seidemanu (1842). [Meen f -tzer.] 

Murat, Joachim, born, an innkeeper's son, at 
La Bastide-Fortuntere near Cahors, 25th March 
1767 at the Revolution entered the army, and 
soon rose to be colonel. He served under 
Bonaparte in Italy and in Egypt, rose to be 
general of division (1799), returned with Bona- 
parte to France, and on 18tli Briimaire dispeised 
the Council of Five Hundred at St Cloud. 
Bonaparte gave him his sister, Caroline, in mar- 
riage. In command of the cavalry at Marengo 
he covered hti iself with glory, and in 1 SOI was 
nominated governor of the Cisalpine Republic. 
He conti lhuted not a little to tne victories of 
Austerlitz (1805), Jena, and Eylau In 1806 the 
grand-duchy of Beig was bestowed upon him, 
and in 1808 he was proclaimed king of the Two 
Sicilies as Joachim I. Napoleon, lie took pos- 
session of Naples, though the Bourbons, sup- 
ported bv Britain, retained Sicily, and won the 
marts of bis subjects. In the Russian expedition 
lie commanded the cavalry, and indeed the army 
after Napoleon left it. He crushed the Austrians 
at Dresden (1813), fought at Leipzig, and con- 
cluded a tieatv with Austria and a truce with 
the British admiral ; but, on Napoleon's escape 
from Elba, lie commenced war against Austria, 
and was twice defeated. With a few* horsemen 
he fled to Naples, ami thence to France After 
Napoleon’s final oierthrow, lie proceeded with a 
few followers to the coast of Calabria, and pro- 
claimed himself king; but was taken, court- 
martialled, and shot 13th October 1815 See books 
by Gallois (1828), Coletta (1821), Helfert (1878), 
Hilliard-Atteridge (1911).— His widow (1782-1889) 
assumed tbe title of Countess of Lipona, and 
lived near Trieste. His two sons went to the 
United States, where the elder, Napoleon 
Achili.e (1801-47), settled in Florida, married 
a niece of Washington, and published a work 
on American government (1838) The younger. 
Napol£on Lucien Charles (1808-78), suffered 
reverses m fortune, but, returning to France 
after 1 848, attached himself to IiOuis Napoleon, 
who m 1849 sent him as ambassador to Turin, 
and in 1852 made linn a senator. [ Mee-rah \ ] 
Muratori, Lodovico Antonio (1672-1760), bom 
at Vignola in Modena, in 1695 was appointed 
Ambuosian librarian at Milan in 1700, and ducal 
librarian and archivist at Modena. He published 
Rerum Itahcarum Scriptores (29 vols. fol. 1728-61), 
Annali d’Italia( 12 vols. 1744-49), and Antiquitatcs 
I talicaz (6 vols. 1788-42, con tabling the * Muratorian 
Fragment/ a canon of the New Testament books, 
apparently written by a con temporary of Irenseus). 
In later years he was attacked by the Jesuits for 
teaching heresies, but found a protector in Pope 
Benedict XIV. See Life by hia nephew (1766). 
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Murchison, Sir Roderick Impey, born at 
Tarradale, Ross-shire, 19th February 1792. was 
educated at Durham and the Military College, 
Great Marlow. He served in Spain and Portu- 
gal. and was present at Vimeiro and Corunna. 
Quitting the army in 1816, he devoted himself to 
geology, and travelled widely. His establishment 
of the Silurian systeimwou him the Copley Medal 
and European fame, increased by his exposi- 
tion of the Devonian, Permian, and Laurentian 
systems. He explored parts of Germany, Poland, 
and the Carpathians ; and in 1840-45, witn otheis, 
carried out a geological survey of the Russian 
empire. Struck with the resemblance between 
the Ural Mountains and Australian chains, 
Murchison in 1844 foieshadowod the discovery 
of gold in Australia. He was president of the 
British Association in 1846, and for many years 
of the Royal Geographical Societ) In 1855 
he was made directoi -general of the Geological 
Survey and director of the Royal School of Mines. 
His investigations into the crystalline schists of 
the Highlands led him to a theoiy (not without 
error) of regional metamorphism on a large scale. 
A vice - president of the Royal Society ami a 
foreign member of the French Academy, he was 
made K.C.B. in 1846, and a baronet in 1868. In 
1870 he founded the Edinburgh chair of Geology. 
He died 22d October 1871. His principal works 
were The Silui'ian System (1839) and The Geology 
of Russia in Europe and the Urals (1845; 2d ed. 
1858) See Life by Sir Arch. Geikie (1875). 

Murdock, William, inventor of coal-ga«, was 
born 21st August 1754, near Auchinleck, Ayr- 
slme, the sou of John Mmdoch, a millwright. He 
worked with his father, and then with Boulton A 
Watt of Birmingham, by whom he was sent to 
Cornwall to erect mining engines. At Redruth he 
constructed in 1784 the model of a high-pressure 
engine to run on wheels. He introduced labour- 
saving machinery, anew method of wheel rotation, 
an oscillating engine (1785), a steam-gun, Ac. ; and 
he also improved Watt’s engine. Ills distillation 
of coal-gas began at Rediuth m 1792 ; successful 
experiments were made at Neath Abboy in 1796 ; 
but it was not till 1803 that the premises at Soho 
were lighted with gas. lie died 15th Nov 1839. 
See Life by A. Murdoch (1892). 

Mure, Sir William (1594-1657), of Rowallan 
in Ayrshire, poet, was wounded at Marston Moor, 
and wrote The True Crvcifhe for True Catholil.es 
(1629), a fine version of the Phalnis (1639), Ac. 

Mure, William (1799-1860), born at Caldwell 
in Ayrshire, and educated at Westminster, Edin- 
burgh, and Bonn, represented Renfrewshire 1846- 
65, was Lord Rector of Glasgow Umveisitv 
1847-48, and died in London. He wrote A 
Critical Acdonnt of the language and Literature 
of Ancient Greece (5 vols. 1850-57), Journal of a 
Tour in Greece (1842), Ac. 

Muret (Muretus), Maro Antoine (1526-85), 
humanist, born at Muret near Limoges, lectured 
on civil law, but in Italv devoted himself to 
literature till 1576, when he took orders, resid- 
ing in Rome till his doatb. He wrote orations, 
poems, Ac, See monograph by Pqjob (Paris, 1881). 
MurfTee, Mary. See Craddock. 

Murger, Henry, bom iu Pans. March 24, 1822, 
began life as a notary’s clerk, ana, giving himself 
to literature, led the life of privation and adven- 
ture described in his first and best novel, Scenes 
de la Vie de Boh&ne (1846). During his later years 
his popularity was secure; every Journal was 
open to him, but he wrote slowly and fitfully 


in the intervals of dissipation, and died in a 
Pans hospital, January 28, 1861. U Manchon de 
Francine is one of the saddest short stories ever 
penned. Other prose works are La Vie de Jeunesse , 
Ijes Buveurs d'Eau, Madame Olympe , Le Demur 
Rendezvous , Scenes de Campagne , Je Pays Latin, le 
Sabot Rouge , Les Vacances de Camille , Ac. His 
poems, Les Nuits d'Hiver , are graceful and often 
deeply pathetic; several were translated by Mr 
Andrew Laug in his Lays of Old France. [ Meer - 
zhay.] 

Murillo, Bartolom£ Esteban, was bom, of 
humble parentage, at Seulle, and baptised Janu- 
ary 1, 1618. He learned to paint, and produced 
still and rough religious pictures for the fairs of 
Seville and for exportation to South America. 
At Madrid (1641), by favour of his townsman 
Velasquez, be was enabled to study the chefs - 
d’ayuvre of Italian and Flemish art in the royal 
collections. In 1645 he returned to Seville, and 
painted eleven remarkable pictures for the con- 
\ent of San Francisco, became famous, and was 
soon the head of the school there In 1648 he 
married a lady of fortune, and maintained a 
handsome establishment He now passed from 
his (list or ‘cold’ style— dark with decided out- 
lines— to his second or ‘warm’ style, in winch 
the drawing is softer and the colour improved. 
In 1656 he pioduced the first examples of Ins 
third or * vaporous’ manner, the outlines vanish- 
ing in a mist) blending of light and shade. The 
Academy of Seville was founded by him in 1060. 
After this came Murillo’s most brilliant period; 
eight of the eleven pictures painted m 1661-74 
foi the almshouse of St Jorge are accounted his 
mastei pieces. He executed some twenty pieces 
for the Capuchin Convent after 1675. He 
fiequently chose the Immaculate Conception or 
Assumption of the VT.gin as a subject, and 
treated them much alike; the ‘Conception’ in 
the Loiute was bought (1852) at the sale of 
Maishal Soult’s pictuies for £24,000. In 1681 he 
fell fiom a scaffold when painting an altnrpiece 
at Cadiz, and died at Seville, Apnl 8, 1682. His 
pictuies naturally fall into two great groups— 
scenes from low life, as Gypsies and beggar 
clnldien (mostly executed eaily in his life), and 
leligious works See E. E. Minor’s MurUlo (1882), 
and C. B. Curtis’s Velasquez and Murillo (1883). 

Murphy, Arthur (1727-1805), dramatic writer, 
born at Clomqnin, Roscommon, and educated 
atStOiner, in 1752-74 he published the weekly 
Cray's Inn Journal, and so got to know Dr Johu- 
son. By going on the stage he paid his debts, 
and enterod Lincoln’s Inn m 1757. In 1768 lie 
produced The Upholsterer, a successful farce ; in 
1762 he was called to the bar, but continued to 
write for the stage. His translation of Tacitus 
(1793) is excellent; not so Ins Essay on Johnson 
and Life of Ga rrick. See Life by Jesse Foot (1811) 

Murray, Alexander (1775-1818), philologist, 
was bom, a shepherd’s son, in Urr parish, Kirk- 
cudbright, and by omnivorous reading of all such 
books as could be borrowed, acquired, while a 
shepherd, a mastery of the classics, the chief 
European tongues, and Hebrew, and after 1794 
studied at Edinburgh. In 1806 he became minister 
of Urr, in 1812 professor of Oriental Languages 
at Edinburgh. He left a History of the European 
languages (1828). 

Murray, Sir David, R.A., H.R.S.A., painter, 
born at Glasgow iu 1849, and originally educated 
for commerce, was kuighted in 1918. 

Murray, David Christie (1847-1907), novel- 
ist, was bom at West Bromwich, and liad 
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served as reporter and war-correspondent (1877- 
78), when in 1879 he published A Life's Atone- 
ment in Chambers's Journal. Other works aie Val 
Strange , John Vale's Guardian, By the Gate of the 
Sea , Aunt Rachel, Old Blazer's Hew , A Dangerous 
Catspaw, A Wasted Crime , The Making of a Novelist 
(1894), The Bishop's Amazement (1890), Ac. 

Murray, Eakl ok See Moray ; Randolph. 

Murray, Elsi ace Claue Ghi- nv ii.i.k, was bora 
2d Oct. 1819, a natural son of the second Duke 
of Buckingham. After studying at Oxford he 
served in the Austnan m my, m 1851 joined the 
British embassy at Vienna, in 1853-54 went on a 
mission to the JBgean Islands, m 1857 was attache 
at Teheran, and in 1S58 consul-general at Odessa. 
For exposing m the press (1896) some abuses in the 
foreign office he was tli&missed. lie spent the rest 
of his life in Paris* and died at Passy, 20th Deo. 
1881. He is known for his biilliant papers m the 
Daily News and Ball Mall, and by The llovmg 
Englishman (1854-55), Embassies and Foreign 
Courts (1855), History of the F tench Press (1874), 
Men of the Second Empire (1872-74), and a few 
clever novels, including The Member for Pans 
(1871) and Young Brown (1874). 

Murray, Lord Geo roe (c. 1700-00), a son of 
the Duke of Athole, was ‘out’ in the Jacobite 
risings of 1715, 1719, and 1745, the soul of the last 
movement. He died an exile in Holland. 

Murray, Sir James Augustus Henry (1837- 
1915 ; knighted 1908), born at Denholm, was a 
schoolmaster at Hawick, foreign coi respondent 
in the Oriental Bank at London, and then master 
at Mill Hill school. His Dialects of the Southern 
Counties of Scotland (1873) established Ins lepnta- 
tion. The great work of Ins life, the editing of the 
Philological Society’s New English Dictionary, 
wag begun at Mill Hill (1879), and completed 
(1928) at Oxford, Dr Henry Bradley (1889), Sir 
W. A. Craigie (1901), and Mr C. T. Onions (1915) 
becoming joint editors. LL.D. and president of 
the Philological Society, he completed over nine- 
tenths of Ins task eie his death. 

Murray, Sir John (1841-1914), F.R S., LL D., 
K.C.B (1898), born at Cobotng, Ontario, studied 
in Canada and at Edinburgh University, and after 
a voyage on a whaler, was appointed one of the 
naturalists to the Challenger Expedition (1872-76), 
and successively assistant-editor and editoi-m- 
clnef (1882) of the Reports. He wrote a Narrative 
of the expedition and a report on deep sea 
deposits, and published iniiumeiable papers on 
oceanography and biology, fresh-water lakes, &c. 

Murray, Sir John (1715-77), of Broughton, 
Peeblesshire, was Prince Charles Ed waid’s secre- 
tary during the ’45, but, captured after Culloden, 
saved Ins life by betraying Ins fellow- Jacobites 
He succeeded as baronet hi 1770 See his 
Memorials, edited by Fitzroy Bell (Scot. Hist. Soc. 
1898). — A son, Charles (1754-1821), was a 
middling actor and worse playwright; and his 
son, William Henry (1790-1852), born at Bath, 
was an Edinburgh actor and manager, associated 
with the dramatisations of the Waverley novels. 

Murray, John (1745-93), publisher, originally 
M‘Murray, was born in Edinburgh, became an 
officer in the Royal Marines in 1762, but in 1768 
bought Sandby’s booksellfng business m London, 
and published the English Review, Disraeli’s Cmi- 
osities of Literature, Ac.— -His son, John (1778- 
1848), who carried the business from Fleet Stieet 
to Albemarle Street, projected the Quarterly 
Review (1802-9). First ana last he paid Byron 
nearly £20,000 for his works, and his dealings 


with Crabbe, Mooie, Campbell, and Irving were 
princely. His ‘Family Library* was begun m 
1829, and ho issued the tiavels of Mungo Paik, 
Belzom, Parry, Franklin, &e.— His son, John 
Murray the thud (1808-92), issued the woiks of 
Livingstone, Bonow, Darwin, Smiles, Smith’s 
dietionaues, and Handbooks for Travellers (begun 
1836). See Memoir (1919) by his son and succes- 
sor, Sir John Murray (1851-1928; K.C.V.O. 
1926), who absorbed Smith, Elder, A Co., 1917. 
See Smiles, A Publisher and his Friends (1891). 

Murray, John (1741-1815), was the fouuder of 
Utuversalism in America. 

Murray, Bindley (1746-1826), grammarian, was 
boin at Swatara, Penn., the eldest of twelve chil- 
dren, and was educated at a Quakei school at 
Philadelphia. At first in a New York counting- 
house, he studied luw, and was admitted to the 
bar; but during the revolutionaiy wai heamassed 
a foitune in commeice. In 1784, Ins health 
having failed, he was sent to England by ins 
medical adviser, and bought an estate near Yoilc. 
In 1787 appealed Power of Religion on the Mind. 
His English Grammar, long a standard (1795), 
was followed oy English Exercises, the English 
Reader, Ac., besides A Comjwndmm of Faith and 
Pi artier. The Duty and Benefit of a Daily Penisal 
of the Scriptuies, and an autobiogtaphy. 

Musaeua, an ancient mythical Greek poet, le- 
puted authoi of oracles, hymns, Ac , of which we 
possess but a fow doubtful fragments A 6th or 
6th centmy M listens wiote a beautiful little 
Gieek poem, Heio and Lcander. 

Musaus, Johann Karl August, born 29th 
Maich 1735 at Jena, studied theology there, in 
1763 was appointed tutor at the ducal court of 
Weimar, and in 1770 became professor at the 
gymnasium Ills fhstbook (1700) was a parody of 
Richardson’s Sir Chailes Grctudism ; in 1798 lie 
satirised Lavater in Physiognom i sche Reisrn. But 
his fame rests on ins German popular tales, 
winch professed, falsely, to be a collection taken 
down from the lips of old people. Their chief 
note is artificial naivete, but they are a blending 
of satirical humour, quaint fancy, and graceful 
writing. He continued to work the satincal vein 
in Fieund Hans Ersrhnnunqev in Holbeins Manner 
(1785), and had begun a senes of tales, Strauss- 
frdern, when he died at Weimar, 28th October 
1787 See Lives by M. Miiller (1867) and Ad. 
Stern (in Literal nr fragmente, 1893) 

Musa Ibn Nosair (640-717), the Arab conqueror 
of northern Africa m 699-709 and of Spain in 
712, fell under the displeasure of the Calif of 
Damascus, and died in poverty in IIed;az. 

Musset, Alfred de, was born in Paris, lltli 
December 1S10, the son of an official in the War 
Office; and after thinking of law, of medicine, 
and of art, published in his twentieth year Ins 
Contend' Es/xu/ne et d’ Italic, a collection of unequal 
poems. Warmly received by Victor Hugo into the 
inner shrine of Romanticism, lie wiote La Nvit 
Vinitmine, winch failed at the Odcon in 1880. 
In 1832 he published Un Spectacle dans un 
Fauteuil , comprising two short plays — La Coupe 
et les Tfvres and A qvoi rtvent ten Jennes Fille\ 
as well as the poem of Namonva. Next year 
followed in the favuc des Deux Mondes two of hU 
very greatest works, the tragical comedies Andrk 
del Sarto and Les Caprices de Marianne. Then 
came the fatal journey to Italy with George 
Sand ; they set out for Venice at the beginning of 
winter, and on 10th April he reappeared alone, 
broken in health and sunk iu the deepest de* 
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pression. A quarter of a century later she 
gave the world, in the guise of a novel, Elle et 
Lai, her version of the events : Paul de Musset 
at once retorted with Lui et Elle (1860), asserting 
than she had been grossly unfaithful. Despite 
or in consequence of his sufferings, the live 
years that followed his return were the poet’s 
best years of production. Another love quickly 
followed, only to end as unhappily; and that 
again was succeeded by a series of unworthy en- 
tanglements. His appointment in 1838 to the 
librarianship at the Home Office did something to 
take him out of himself; still, even his famous 
Confession (Tun Enfant du Siccle (1836) was begun, 
laid aside, and then finished under a cloud of 
sorrow. The success of Un Caprice at the Th&ttro 
Frangais in 1847 recalled him lor some time to life 
and hope. He was electod to the Academy in 
1852. He died of heart-disease, May 1, 1857. Of 
De Musset’s poetry the four Nuits maik his 
lyrical zenith; the Nuit de Mai and the Null 
d'Qctobre are perfect and iminoital. The Ode a la 
Mahbran is a sphmdid tiibute ; L'Espoir en Dieu 
a noble expression of the longing of the human 
?oul for certainty ; the famous lthxn Allemand a 
spirited retort to Deckel's patriotic Geiman lay. 
De Musset’s dramatic woilc is unique for otigm* 
ality, intensity, and variety, linked to brilliant 
wit and real dramatic genius. It consisted of 
comedies, or regular dramas, and pioverbes, short 
dramatic illustrations of some common saying. 
His whole work fills but ten small volumes 
(1876) See Life by his biothei Paul (3d ed. 
1877); studies by Paul l.indau (Perl. 1876), 
Oliphant (1800), ‘ArWjdo Barmo’ (1803), S6che 
(1007), Gauthiei -Fori ifcres (1909), Donnay (1015) 


Mussolini, Benito, G.C.B. (1923), born July 80, 
1883, a blacksmith’s son, at Predappio, near Foili, 
Romagna, edited the Socialist Avanti, but after 
serving in the War, founded the Pc polo d'ltaha, 
and organised the Fascisti as militant nationalists 
to deTeat revolutionary socialism. In October 
1922 he led his black-shirted army on Rome, and, 
as Premier and Dictator of Italy, ‘II Duce’ in- 
augurated a forceful home and foreign policy. 

Mussorgskl, Mode8te Petrovich (1885-81), 
composer, born at Karevo (Pskov), left the army 
in 1857, studied with Balakirev, and with the 
gieat opera Boris Godunov (1874), based on Push- 
kin’s drama, ranks among Russian masters. He 
lived in poverty and died a prey to diugs. See 
studies by Montagu-Nathan (19i0), Calvocoressi 
(1917). 

Myers, Frederic William Henry (1848-1901), 
the son of the Rev. Frederic Myers of Keswick 
(author of four series of Catholic Thoughts ), was 
from 1872 a school inspector. He wrote poems 
(collected 1921), essays, and Woidswoith (1881), 
but is chiefly associated with work done in con- 
nection with the Psychical Research Society, 
especially Human Pei sonality and its Survival of 
Bodily Death (1903). 

Myron ( flo . 450 b.c.), a Gieek sculptor, known 
by copies of his ‘ Discobolos,’ &c. 

Mytens, Daniel (c. 1590-1642), portrait-painter, 
born at the Hague, lived in England about 1617- 
30, and by Charles I. was made ‘ king’s painter.’ 

Mytton, Jack (1796-1834), of Halston, Salop, 
a wastiel squire and great sportsman, ran through 
a foitune, and died of delirium tremens in the 
King’s Bench. See Life by * Nimrod ' (1837). 


[ ACHTIGAL, Gustav, traveller, was 
born 23d February 1834, at Kichstedt, 
■H'w studied medicine, seivnd as ftimy sur- 
geon, ami 111 1863 went to North Aitica 
With piesents horn the king of Piussia 
to the sultan of Bornu, he started from Ttipoli 
In 1869, travelled by Fe/zan and Tibesti to 
Bornu, visited Borgu and the Bagirmi country, 
and returned by Wadai, Dar-FCh, and Kordofan 
to Cairo in November 1874. His journey he 
described in Sakain und Sudan (1879-89). In 
1884 be went to annex for Germany Togo- 
land, Cameroons, and Angra Poque&a in Western 
Africa, and died on the return journey off Cape 
Palmas, 19th April 1885. See Dorothea Berlin’s 
Erinnerungcn an Naihtigal (1887). 


Naden, Constance Caroline Woodhill (1858- 
89), a woman of great 'culture, author in 1881-87 
of two volumes of poetry, was born at Edgbaston, 
visited the East in 1887-88, and then settled in 
London. See Memoir by W. R. Hughes (1390). 

Nadir Shah, the Conqueror, born 111 Khorassan 
In 1688 of a Turkish tube, was degraded from 
the governor’s service for some offence, and be- 
came leader of a band of 3000 robbeis Persia 
was then ruled by Ashraf, a tyrannical Afghan, 
and when Nadir essayed to restore the old 
dynasty, crowds flocked to his standard ; Meshed, 
Herat, and all Khorassan were reduced ; and 
Ashraf fled. The rightful heir, Tamasp, ascended 
the throne ; and Nadir became governor of Kho- 
rassan, Mazanderan, Selstan. and Kerman. He 
defeated the Turks in 1781, imprisoned Tamasp, 
and elevated his Infant son, Abbas 111., to tne 
throne in 1782. The death of this puppet in 
1786 opened the wify for Nadir himself, who 
resumed the war with the Turks, aud ultimately 


was victorious. He ft] j conquered Afghanistan 
and drove buck the Uzbegs. Difficulties arose 
with the Great Mogul, and Nadir ravaged the 
noith-west of India and took Delhi, with booty 
amounting to £20,000,000, including the Koh-i- 
nftr. He next reduced Bokhara and Khiva ; but 
becoming suspicious, r.varicious, and tyrannical, 
he was assassinated 20th J une 1747. See Maynard’s 
Nadu Shah (1885). 

Noevius, Gn.kus, one of the creators of Latin 
literature, was born, probably in Campania, 
about 20o b c , and served in the first Punic 
war. A plebeian, ho for tlurty ( >ears satirised and 
lampooned the Roman nobles m Ins plays, and 
was compelled to withdraw from Rome, ultimately 
retiring to Utica m Africa, where he died after 
204 Besides tragedies and comedies, he wrote an 
epic, Dc Bello Puntco. Only fragments are extant. 
See Sellar’s Poets of the Roman Republic. 

Nahum, one of the twelve minor Hebrew 
prophets, who seems to have been an Israelite or 
Judjean who had been a captive 111 Nineveh, and 
wrote Ins prophecy between 666 and 606 b.c. 

Nairne, Carolina Oliphant, Baroness, song- 
writer, was bom 16th August 1766, at the ‘auld 
house’ of Gask in Perthshire, third daughter 
of its Jacobite laird. In 1806 she married her 
second cousin, Major Nairne (1757-1830), who in 
1824, by reversal of attainder, became sixth 
Lord Nairne, and to whom she bore one son, 
William (1808-37). They settled at Edinburgh, 
and after her husband’s death she lived for 
three years in Ireland, then for nine on the 
Continent. She died at Gask, 27th October 1845. 
Her eighty-seven songs appeared first in The 
Scottish Minstrel (1821-24), and posthumously as 
Lays from Stratheam. Some of them are mere 
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Bowdlerisatious of 'indelicate' favouutes; but 
four at least live and shall live with the aits 
to which they are wedded— the ‘ Land o’ the 
Leal’ (c. 1798), 'Caller Herrin V ‘The Laird o’ 
Cock pen,* and ‘The Auld House ’ See Lives by 
Rogers (1869), G. Henderson (1900) ; and Kington 
Olipliant's Jacobite Lairds of Gash (1S70). 

N&na Sahib, the name under which the 
Brahmin Dundhu Panth, adopted son of the 
ex-peshwa of the Malirattas, became known as 
the leader of the Indian Mutiny in 1857. Born 
about 1821, he was disappointed that the peshwa’a 
pension was not continued to himself, on the out- 
break of the Mutiny was pioclanned peslnva, and 
perpetrated the massacres at Cawnpore After 
the collapse of the lebellion he escaped into 
Nepal. The date of his death is unknown. 

Nansen, Fridtjof, Arctic discoverer, was born, 
the son of a llnance official, near Christiania, 
10th October 1861, and studied at the university 
there, as well as later at Naples. In 1882 he 
made a voyage into the Arctic regions m the 
sealer Viking , and on his return was made keeper 
of the natural history department of the museum 
at Bergen. In the summer of 1888 he made 
an adventurous journey, accompanied by tlnee 
Norwegians and two Lapps, acioss Greenland 
from east to west He described it m The First 
Crossing of Greenland (trails. 1890). But his gieat 
achievement was the paitial accomplishment ot 
his scheme for reaching the North Pole by 
letting his ship get frozen into the ice north of 
Siberia and drift with a current setting towards 
Greenland— on the theory based by Prof. Mohn 
of Christiania on the finding of Siberian tiees 
and the relics of the Jeannette on the Greenland 
coast. He started in the Fran i, built for the 
purpose, in August 1893, reached the New Siberian 
islands m September, made fast to an ice-floe, 
and drifted north to 84° 4' on 3d March 1895 
There, accompanied by Johansen, he left the 
Fram. and pushed across the ice, reaching the 
highest latitude yet attained, 8G C 14' N., on 7th 
Apul. The two winteied in Franz Josef Land, and 
on 17th June 1896 met the Jaekson-Harmsworth 
expedition there. Farthest North (2 vols. 1897) 
recounts his ad veil tines. G.C.V.O. (1906), D.C.L., 
Commander of the Legion of Honour, piofessor 
of Zoology, and (1908) of Oceanography, at Chris- 
tiania, he was a strong nationalist, and was 
Norwegian ambassador m Loudon (1906-8). He 
published Northern Mists in 1911, Through Siberia 
in 1914. In 1922 ho got a Nobel Peace Prize for 
Russian relief work. 

Naorojl, Dadhabai (1825-1917), son of a Parse© 
priest, and born at Bombay, became professor of 
Mathematics in Elphinstoue College there, and 
a member of the Legislative Council ; and in 
1892-95 represented Finsbury in the House of 
Commons— the first Indian M.P. [Nou/ro-jee. J 

Napier, Sir Charles, admiral, was bom 6th 
March 1780, at Mercluston Hall near Falkirk, a 
cousin to the hero of Sind. At thirteen he went 
to sea ; in 1808 he received the command of the 
Recruit, and for his share in capturing a French 
line-of-battle ship received a post-captaincy. He 
served as a volunteer in the Peninsular army. 
Commanding the Thames in 1811, he inflicted in- 
credible damage upon the enemy in the Mediter- 
ranean. In 1814 he led the way in the ascent of 
the Potomac, and he took part in the operations 
against Baltimore. In command of the fleet of 
the young queen of Portugal, he defeated the 
Mfguelite fleet and placed Doifna Maria on the 
throne. In the war between the Porte and 


Mehoinet All he stormed Sidon, defeated Ibrahim 
Pasha in Lebanon, attacked Acre, blockaded 
Alexandria, and concluded a convention with 
Meliemet All. A K.C.B., he commanded the 
Baltic fleet in the Russian war ; but the capture 
of Bomarsund failed to realise expectations, and 
he was superseded. He twice sat in parliament, 
and until his death, Nov. 6, 1860, he laboured to 
reform the naval administration. See Lives by 
E. Napier (1862), Noel Williams (1917). 

Napier, Sir Charles James, conqueror of 
Sind, was a descendant of Napier of Mercliiston. 
He was born at Westminster, 10th August 1782. 
served in Ireland during the rebellion, ana 
commanding the 50th Foot during the retreat 
on Corufia, was wounded and made prisoner. 
In 1811 he returned to the Peninsula. At 
Busaco he was wounded, but was present at 
Fuentes d’Oftoro and the second siege of Badajoz. 
He took part in a fighting cruise off the Chesa- 
peake, was not m time for Waterloo, but was 
engaged in the storming of Cambrai. In 1818 
lie was made governor of Cephalonia, but became 
embroiled with the home authorities. In 1838 he 
was made K.C.B., and m 1841 was ordered to 
India to command in the war with Sind, and at 
the battle of Meeanee (1843) broke the power of 
the ameers. After another battle at Hyderabad 
Napier was made governor. He gained the re- 
spect of tlie inhabitants, but was soon engaged 
m an acrimonious war of despatches with the 
homo authorities In 1847 he returned to 
England, but was back in India before the 
close of the Sikh war. As commander-m-clnef 
of the army m India, he quarrelled with Lord 
Dalliousio about military reform, bade a final 
adieu to the East in 1851, and died, a lieutenant- 
general, at Oaklands near Portsmouth, 29th 
August 1853. He was brave to rashness, ready 
alike with tongue, pen, and swoul, quarrelsome 
with his superiors, but beloved by his soldiers. 
See Lives by lus brother (1857), W. Napier Bruce 
(1885), and Sir W Butler (1890)» — His brothei, 
Sir William Francib Patrick Napier, K C.B. 
(1785-1860), served m the Peninsular campaign, 
and became lieutenant-general. Besides his 7/ts- 
toi~n of the War in the Peninsula (1828-40), he pub- 
lished The Conquest of Scmde (1845) and the Life 
of Ins brother (1857). See Lives by H. A. Bruce 
(1864) and Gen. Sir W. F. Butler (1890). 

Napier, John, the inventor of Logarithms, was 
born at Mercluston Castle, Edinburgh, in 1650, 
matriculated at St Andrews in 1563, travelled on 
tho Continent, and settled down to a life of 
literary and scientific study. In 1598 lie pub- 
lished his Plalne Discovery of the whole Revelation 
of Saint John , which was translated into Dutch, 
French, and German. He made a contract with 
Logan of Restalrig for the discovery of treasure 
in Fast Castle (1594), devised warlike machines 
for defence agaiust Philip of Spain, and lecom- 
mended salt as a fertiliser of land. A strict 
Presbyterian, he was also a believer in astrology 
and divination. He described his famous inven- 
tion of logarithms in Mirifici Logarithmorum 
Canonis Descriptio (1614X and the calculating 
apparatus called ‘Napier’s Bones' in RaMologice 
sen Numerations per Virgulas libri duo (1617). 
He died at Merchiston, 4tn April 1617 ; and two 
years after a second work on logarithms was pub- 
lished by his son Robert (new ed. by W. R. Mac- 
donald, 1889). Napier's eldest son was raised to 
the peerage as Lord Napier in 1627, and the ninth 
Baron Napier in 1872 because Baron Ettrick also. 
See Lives by the Earl of Buchan (1787) and Mark 
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Napier (1834), who also edited Napier’s Art Logit • 
tica, a system of arithmetic and algebra (1839); 
and the Tercentenary Memorial Volume (1916). 

Napier, Macvey (1776-1847), born at Glasgow, 
in 1799 became a Writer to the Signet in Edin- 
burgh, in 1805 Signet Librarian (till 1837), and in 
1824 first professor of Conveyancing. He edited 
the supplement to the fifth edition of the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica (1816-24), and from 1829 
the Edinburgh Review. See Correspondence (1879). 

Napier of Magdala, Robert Cornelis Napier, 
Loud, born at Colombo, Ceylon, 6th December 
1810, was educated at Addigt'ombe, enteicd the 
Bengal Engineers in 1826, served m the Sutlej 
campaign, was wounded at Multan, and fought in 
the battle of Gujrat. As chief-engineer of the 
Punjab ho greatly developed the lesources of 
the country. During the Indian Mutiny he 
was chief-engineer in Sir Colin Campbell's army, 
distinguished himself at the siege of Lucknow, 
and was made K.C.B. He received the thanks 
of parliament for his services m tin* Chinese war 
of 1858. For his brilliant conduct of the expedi- 
tion in Abyssinia in 1868 he received the thanks 
of parliament and an annuity of £2000, and was 
made G C.B. and Baron Napier of Magdala In 
1870 he became Commander-in-chief in India and 
a member of the Indian Council, and was sub- 
sequently governor of Gibraltar, Field-marshal, 
and Constable of the Tower He died 14th 
January 1890, and was buried in St Paul’s. 

Napier, Robert (1791-1876), Govan naval ship- 
builder, born at Dumbarton, died at Shandon. 

Napier, William. See Napier, Charles 

Napoleon L Napoleon Bonaparte, second son 
of Charles Bonaparte (q.v.), assessor to the royal 
tribunal of Corsica, was born at Ajaccio, 15th 
August 1769. In 1779 he mitered the Military 
School of Brienne, and in 1784 was transferred 
to that at Paris. In 1785 he was commissioned 
second-lieutenant of artillery. During the Revolu- 
tion he joined the army acting against the Mar- 
seillais who had declared against the National 
Convention. He commanded the artillery at the 
siege of Toulon (1793), and was promoted goneral 
of brigade. In 1795, as second in command 
under Barms, lie did good service in lenelling 
the attack of the Sections of Pans. In February 
1796 the Directory appointed General Bonaparte 
to the command of the Army of Italy. On 9th 
March he married Josephine, widow of Geneial 
Vicomte de Beauharnais, and left two days later 
for ltal>, where his great military genius flashed 
forth in full brilliancy. He found the French 
army about 36,000 strong, distributed between 
Nice and Savona, and opposing 20,000 Pied- 
montese and 88,000 Austrians. Bonaparte at- 
tacked the centre of the allied line, defeated the 
Austrians* on 12th April, the Piedmontese next 
day, and the Austrians on the 14th; and his 
victory at Mondovi forced Sardinia to sue for 
peace. At the bridge of Lodi, 11th May, be 
completely defeated the Austrians, and entered 
Milan on the 15th. Heavy contributions were 
exacted ; works of art were despatched to France 
wholesale. Insurrections at Pavia and in the 
Milanese were ruthlessly put down. He next 
broke through the Austrian centre and occupied 
the line of the Adige, taking Verona and Legnago 
from the neutral republic of Venice. Austria 
made attempts to recover Lombardy, and the 
contest was severe during the summer and 
autumn of 1790. At first Napoleon’s position 
was critical, but at length the Austrians were 
defeated at Areola, Rivoli, and Mantua. In 


political matters Napoleon was acting less as a 
servant of the French Directory than as an inde- 
pendent ruler. When his position in Italy was 
secured he advanced on Vienna, and reached 
Leoben on April 1797 Then Austria sued for 
peace. But negotiations dragged on, as Austria 
thought a revolution was impending in France ; 
but Augereau, Bent by Napoleon, aided the Direc- 
tory to carry out the coup d'itat of the 18th 
Fructidor; and Austria Bigned the treaty of 
Campo-Foimio, 17tli October 1797. By this 
Fiance obtained Belgium, the Ionian Islands, 
ami Lombardy, and Austria engaged to try and 
get the left bank ot the Rhine for France, whilst 
Austria got Istua, Dalmatia, and Venetia. 

The Directory thought they could only keep 
Na;>oleon quiet by employing him, and gave him 
command of the so-called Army of England. But 
he employed his new resources for an expedition 
to Egypt, winch sailed in May 1798, captured 
Malta, and, escaping the British fleet, arrived at 
Alexamhia on 30th June. Napoleon twice de- 
feated the Mamelukes, and entered Cairo on 24th 
July, but bis position was endangered by the 
destruction of the Fiencli fleet on 1st August by 
Nelson at the battle of the Nile. He thought, 
however, that he might create a revolution in 
Syria, by the aid ot which lie might overthrow 
the Turkish jiower and march back to Enrope 
through Asia Minor and Constantinople. He 
accordingly entered Syna in February 1799 with 
12,000 men. but failing to capture St Jean d’Acre, 
defended by the British squadron under S» 
Sidney Smith, he was obliged to return to Egypt. 
The expedition to Syria was disgraced by the 
massacre of 2500 prisoners at Jaffa He defeated 
a Turkish army which had landed at Aboukir, 
hut learning of French reverses, he embarked for 
France on 22d August. Ho found the wars mis- 
managed, Italy almost jst, and the government 
in veiy had odour. Siey&s, one of the Directors, 
was meditating a coup d'ttat when Bonaparte 
armed; they coalesced, and the Revolution of 
18th Brumaire followed (9th November 1799X 
when Sicy&s, Roger Ducos, and Bonaparte drew 
up a new constitution. Under it the executive was 
vested in three consuls, Bonaparte, Cambac6r6s, 
and Lebrun, of whom Bonaparte was nominated 
First Consul for ten years. A proclamation was 
issued promising religious toleration, and de- 
cided militaty action was taken; and all was 
quiet by the end of February 1800. Napoleon 
now made overtures tor peace to England and 
Austria, posing as the mend of peace ; hut he 
inwardly rqjoiced when they rejected his over- 
tures. Napoleon collected secretly an army of 
reserve near the Swiss frontier. He went to 
Geneva on 9th May, and assuming command of 
this army, crossed the St Bernard, reached the 
plains of Italy, and occupied Milan. On 14th 
June the Austrians attacked the French at 
Marengo and were completely defeated ; next day 
they signed a convention giving up almost all 
North Italy. Napoleon returned to Paris with 
the glories of this campaign ; but peace did not 
follow till Moreau had won Hohenlinden, 3d 
December 1800. Then followed the treaty of 
Lun£ville with Germany in February 1S01, the 
concordat with Rome in July, and the treaty of 
Amiens with England in March 1802. Napoleon 
then devoted himself to the reconstruction of the 
civil institutions of France— the restored church, 
the judicial system, the codes, the system of 
local government, the university, the Bank of 
France, ami the Legion of Honour. After the 
peace of Amiens, Napoleon was elected First 
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Oonsul for life. His desire to humble England 
led to the rupture of the peace of Amiens in 180S 
by aggressions in Holland and elsewhere. He 
made vast preparations for the invasion of Eng- 
land, at the same tune seizing Hanover. He rid 
himself of Moreau, his most dangerous rival, by 
accusing him of conspiring with the royalists, 
into whom he then struck terror by the execution 
of the Due d’Engliien. He assumed the title of 
emperor, 18th May 1804. His aggressive de- 
meanour alarmed Europe, and in 1805 he found 
himself at war with Russia and Austria, as well 
as with England. Forced by England's naval 
supremacy to abandon the notion of invasion, he 
suddenly, in August 1805, led his armies through 
Hanover, and leached the Danube in rear of the 
Austrians under Mack at Ulm. The surprise was 
complete ; Mack surrendered on 19th October, 
and Napoleon entered Vienna on 13th November. 
On 2d December he inflicted a disastrous defeat 
on the Russians and Austrians at Austerlitz. 
This caused the break-up of the coalition ; the 
Holy Roman Empire came to an end ; the Con- 
federation of the Rhine was formed under French 
protection. Napoleon then entered into negotia- 
tions for peace with Russia aud England, en- 
deavouring to conciliate them at the expense of 
Prussia. Prussia, mortally offended, mobilised 
her army in August 1806; but Napoleon crushed 
her at Jena and Auerstadt on 14th October 
Russia intervening, an indecisive battle at Eylati 
was followed by a French victory at Fnedland, 
14th June 1 SOT; and by the peace of Tilsit 
Prussia lost half her territory. 

Napoleon was now the arbiter of Europe. He 
sought to cripple England by the Continental 
System — the states under his influence engaging 
to close their ports to English ships. He also 
tried to combine all the European navies against 
her ; but England took the initiative and seized 
the Danish fleet. He sent an army under Junot 
to Portugal, and another under Murat to Spain, 
which took Madrid. Ho then placed his brother 
Joseph on the throne. But a formidable insur- 
rection broke out, while a British army, under 
Wellesley, landed in Portugal, defeated Junot at 
Vimeiro, and forced him to sign the Convention 
of Cintra, evacuating Portugal. So began the 
Peninsular war. In Germany also a spn it of revolt 
was rising, and this brought on the war of 1809 
against Austria. Napoleon drove the Austrians 
out of Ratisbon, and entered Vienna, 13th May, 
and won the battle of Wagram on 5th ami 6th 
July. Although resistance was kept up for a 
time in Tyiol by the patriot Hofer, by the treaty 
of Schonbrunn (Oct. 20, 1809) Napoleon obtained 
a heavy money indemnity and cousidoiable acces- 
sion of temtory in Carniola, CaruiLhia, Croatia, 
and Galicia. In December Napoleon, desirous of 
an heir, divorced Josephine, who was childless, 
and married, 1st April 1810, the Archduchess 
Maria Louisa of Austria. A son was born on 
March 20, 1811. Still bent on the humiliation of 
England, Napoleon increased the stringency of 
the Continental System, and he annexed Holland 
and Westphalia, The Czar refused to adopt this 
policy ; and Napoleon invaded Russia with 600,000 
French, Germans, and Italians. He crossed the 
Niemen on 24th June, reaching Vilna on the 28th. 
Tiie Russians met him at Borodino on Septem- 
ber 6; Napoleon won the battle ; but the victory 
was almost fruitless. He entered Moscow 14th 
September. Fire broke out the next night, and 
raged fiercely till the 20th, great part of the city 
being burned. When, after delays and hesitations, 
he retired flrom Moscow (I8th October) an earlv 


winter upset his calculations, and the miseries 
of that terrible retreat followed. He reached the 
Beresina with but 12,000 men, was joined there 
by Oudmot and Victor with 18,000, and succeeded 
in crossing the river ; on 6th December the miser- 
able remnant of the Grand Army returned to 
Vilna. While Napoleon hastened back to Paris 
to raise new levies, the Czar determined to carry 
the war into Germany. The Prussian contingent 
of the Grand Army came over to the Russians, 
and in January 1813 the Lamlwehr was called 
out. Saxony also joined Russia, but Austria and 
the middle states still clung to Napoleon. He 
left Pans on 16th April 1813, moved on Leipzig, 
and won the battle of LUtzen on 2d May He then 
followed the allies, beat them at Bautzen, 20th 
and 21st May, and forced them to retiie into 
Silesia. Austria then asked for concessions ; had 
Napoleon granted them, lie might have check- 
mated the coalition of Prussia ami Russia He 
had 400,000 men on the Elbe, but his position 
was weakened by Austria’s accession to the coali- 
tion, and the allies had nearly 600,000 men m 
three armies. Napoleon inflicted a crushing de- 
feat on the Austrians before Dresden on 27th 
August, but at Knlm lost Vandarnme with 20,000 
men. Towards the end of September the allies 
gathered towards Leipzig. There between the 
14th and 19th October Napoleon was crushed, 
and led back the remnant of his army across 
the Rhine The invasion of France followed; 
Napoleon attacked Blucher and won tour battles 
in four days at Champaubert, Montmirail, Cha- 
teau -Thierry, and Vauchamps (February 1814). 
The battles of Craonne and Laon followed. On 
80th March the allies attacked Paris, and the 
French marshals offered to capitulate. Napoleon 
fell back to Fontainebleau ; but his position was 
desperate, and Wellington had now led his army 
across the Pyrenees into France. Napoleon at 
first abdicated in favour of his son, but uncon- 
ditionally on 11th April 1814. 

He was given the sovereignty of Elba, and the 
Bourbons in the person of Louis XV I II were 
restored to the throne of France. But their 
return was unpopular; it unsettled the posi- 
tion of public men and the title to estates. The 
army was disgusted at the appointment to com- 
mands of emigres who had fought against France, 
and the church began to cause alarm to the 
holders of national property. The coalition, too, 
broke up. Najioleon accordingly landed on 
the French coast 1st Marcli 1816. On the 20th 
he entered Paris, having been joined by the 
army Europe had declared war against him, 
but only a mixed force under Wellington m Bel- 
gium and a Prussian army under Bliicher in the 
Rhine provinces wore in the field. Napoleon’s 
idea was to strike suddenly at their point of 
junction before they could concentrate, drive 
them apart, and then defeat each separately. 
On 15th Juno Napoleon occupied Charleroi, and 
on the loth defeated Bliicher at Ligny. But 
not till next day did he send Grouchy to follow 
the Prussians in the supposed direction of their 
retreat towards Li6ge, whilst he turned against 
Wellington. The wasted hours had enabled the 
Prussians to disappear, and he did not know 
that BlUcher was moving on Wavre in order to 
reunite with Wellington, who had retired to Mont 
St Jean. So on the 18th, when Napoleon attacked 
the Duke, unknown to him the bulk of the 
Prussian army was hastening up on his light 
flank while Grouchy was fruitless^ engaged with 
the Prussian rear-guard only. This led to the 
crowning defeat of Waterloo. Napoleon fled to 
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Paris, abdicated on 22<1 June, and surrendered to 
Captain Maitland of the Bellerophon at Rochefort 
on 15tli July. He was banished by the British 
government to St Helena, arrived 15th October 
1815, and died there ot cancer of the stomach, 5th 
May 1821. His body was brought back to Pans 
in 1840, and laid in the crypt of the Iuvalides. 
The literature falls into three categories : First, 
books dealing with his career by writers contem- 
porary with linn or nearly so, such as Thiers, 
Jommi, Montholon and Gouigaud, and his 
generals, such as Mannont, Massena, and 8 ichet. 
Secondly, books touching Ins pnvato life by con- 
temporaries, such as Bournenne (Eng. trails 4 
vols. 1893), Eos Oases, Foisytli, and O’Moaia. 
The third class are the modem works wntten in 
a more critical spirit. Among such aro Lanliey’s 
Histoire de Napolton /. (5 vols. 18o7-75), Jung’s 
Bonaparte et son Temps (1880-81), and books on 
him by Seeley (1885), O’Connor Morns (1893), 
Levy (trails 1893), Wolseloy (1895), Sloane (1896- 
97), Lavisse and Rambaud (1897), Rosebery 
(The Ijdst Phase , 1900), J. II. Rose (1902 et seq.), 
Fournier (trans. 1911), F Masson (1893 et seq.), 
H. A. L. Fisher (1913), N. Young (1914-15), W. 11 
Hudson (1915). See, too, his Correspondance (33 
vols. 1858-87) ; Lettres Inedites (1S98, 1903) ; and 
bibliographies by(G. Davois (1909-12), F. M. N. 
Kirclieisen (1908 et seq.). 

Napoleon II. (1811-32), Icing of Rome, Duke of 
Reichstadt, w’as Napoleon I.’s son by Mana Louisa 
(q.v.). See Life by Wertheimci (trans. 1905) 

Napoleon III. , Charles Louis Napoi lon Bona- 
parte, born at Pans, 20th April 1808, the third 
son of Louis Bonaparte (q.v.), king of Holland, 
was hiought up at Geneva, Augsburg, and his 
mother’s residence, the .Swiss castle ot Arenen- 
beig, on Lake Constance. Faiily competent m 
artillery, engmeeung, the exact sciences, history, 
and athletic exercises, he published at Zunch 
(1836) a Manuel d’Artdlene. He hastened with 
his elder brother Louis into Italy m 183.1 to 
assist the Romagna in its revolt against pontilical 
rule, an expedition in which Louis peiished of 
fever. On the death of the Duke ot Reichstadt, 
only son of Napoleon I., in 1832, he became the 
head of the Napoleonic dynasty Ho published 
m 1832-86 bis R&veues pohtiques, Piojet de Con- 
stitution, and Consultations politiqucs et Mih- 
taires sur la Suisse. In 183(5 he put Ins chances to 
a premature test by appearing among the military 
at Strasburg, was easily overpoweied, and con- 
veyed to America. He was recalled to Europe 
by bis mother’s last illness (1837); and when 
the French government demanded of Switzerland 
bis expulsion he settled in London. In 1838 
be published bis I dees Napoltoniennes In 1840 
he made at Boulogne a second and equally abor- 
tive attempt on the throne of France, and was 
condemned to perpetual imprisonment in the 
fortress of Ham. Here he continued his Bona- 
partist propaganda by writing Aux Mdnes de 
r Kmpereur, &c., and actually helped to edit the 
Dictionnaire de la Conversation. After an im- 
prisonment of more than five years be made his 
escape (25th May 1840), and returned to Eng- 
land. The Revolution of February 1848 was 
a victory of the working-men, to whom some of 
ids political theories were especially addressed ; 
he hurried back to France as a virtual nominee of 
the Fourth Estate , or working-classes. Elected 
deputy for Paris and three other departments, he 
took his seat in the Constituent Assoinbly, 13th 
June 1848. On the 15th he resigned and left 
France. His quintuple election recalled him in 


September, and he commenced his candidature 
for the presidency^ 5,562,834 votes were recorded 
for him, only 1,469,166 lor General Cavaignac, 
his genuine republican competitor. On 20th 
December he took the oath of allegiance to the 
Republic. For a few days concord seemed estab- 
lished between the diffeient political parties in 
the Assembly; but the beginning of 1849 wit- 
nessed the commencement ot a stiuggle between 
the president and the majority of the Assembly 
Then lie committed the command of the army 
to hands devoted to him, and established his 
supporters in posts of influence. He paiaded as 
a piotector of popular rights and of national 
prospenty ; but, liampeied by the National As- 
sembly m Ins efforts to make his power perpetual, 
be tlnew oft' tlie mask of a constitutional presi- 
dent. On 2d December 1851 he, with the help of 
the military, dissolved the Constitution. Im- 
prisonment, deportation, the bloody repression 
of popular rebellion, marked this black day’s 
work. France appeared to acquiesce ; for when 
the vote was taken on it m December, lie was le- 
elected for ten years by 7,000,000 votes. The 
impenal title was assumed a year after the coup 
d’etat , in accoi dance with another plebiscite. 
Political parties were either demoralised or 
broken Napoleon III. gagged the press, awed 
the bouigeoisie, and courted the clergy to win 
the peasantry. On 29th January 1858 he married 
Eugeuu* de Moiitqo (1826-1920), a Spanish count- 
ess, born at Gianada. The Emperor now pro- 
claimed the right of copies to choose their own 
masters, availing himself of it m the annexation 
(lS00)of Savoy and Nice to France, m his Mexican 
intervention, and in his handling of the Italian 
question. At home the puce of bread was regu- 
lated, public works enriched the woi king-men, 
while otheis were undeitaken to enhance m value 
the piopeity of the pea* itry. Hie complete re- 
modelling of Pans under tliedneetion of Baron 
Haussinann raised the value of house-i>ropeity. 
International exhibitions and treaties of commerce 
vvoie a further inducement to internal peace. A 
brilliant foieign policy seemed to dawn on the 
Cumean war (1854-56); the campaign in Lom- 
baidy against Anstiia (1S59X to which Napoleon 
was somewhat paradoxically encouraged b> the 
muideious attack of Orsim on his person ; and 
flic expeditions to China (1857-60). In all tbo^e 
undei takings Napoleon bad the support if not 
the co-operation of Great Britain. To Prussia 
his relations were veiy different. 

At the death of Monty m lSb5 the controlling 
powerof Napoleon’s measures was well-nigh spent- 
His Vie tie Cesai , wntten to extol his own methods 
of govern ment, met with loud piotests Fore- 
warned, Napoleon reorganised lus army, set him- 
self up more proudly as an arbiter m Europe, and 
took a moie conciliatory attitude to liberalism. 
In I860 his prime-minister Rouher, an advocate 
of absolutism, was dismissed, and new men were 
called into power to liberalise the constitution. 
By another plebiscite the new parliamentary 
scheme was sanctioned by 7$ million votes 
(8th May 1870). But 60,000 dissentient votes 
given by the army revealed an unsuspected 
source of danger Anxious to rekindle its ardour, 
and ignorant of the corruption that existed in his 
ministry of war, he availed himself of a pretext 
— the scheme to place Leopold of Hohenzollem 
on the Spanish throne— tp declare war against 
Prussia, 16th July 1870. By 30th July Prussia 
had 500,000 men in the Hold, while the French 
had with groat exeition collected 270,000 by 
the beginning of August The emperor assumed 
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the command, but never got across the Rhine, 
and had to fight at a disadvantage within Alsnoo 
and Lorraine. The campaign opened with a small 
success at Saarbrdcken (2d August), followed by 
the defeats of Weissenburg (4th August), Worth 
and Spicheren (6th August). Napoleon had reti red 
on Metz, and abandoned the chief command to 
Marshal Bazame, whose escape from Metz was 
prevented by the defeats of Mars-la-Tour (16th 
August) and Gravelotte (18th August). Metz 
surrendered on 27th October. Meanwhile a 
hastily organised force of 120,000 men under 
Marshal Macmahon was moved to the assistance 
of Bazaine. On reaching Sedan Macmahon found 
himself surrounded by the Germans, and on 1st 
September suffered a ciushuig defeat. Next 
day the emperor surrendered with 83,000 men. 
On September 4 the Second Empire was ended. 
Till the conclusion of peace lie was confined at 
Wtlhelmshohe. In March 1871 he joined the ex- 
empress at Chislehurst, Kent, and resided there 
in exile till his death, 9th January 1873.— His son, 
BoafeNK Louis Jean Joseph, Prince Imperial, born 
16th March 1856, was m the field with Ins father m 
1870, but escaped to England, where he entered 
Woolwich Academy. He was killed (June 1) m 
the Zulu campaign of 1879. See Lives and studies 
of Napoleon III. by Blanchard Jerrold (4 vols. 
1874-82), Sir W. Fraser (1895), Arch. Forbes (1898), 
A. Lebey (Par. 1906 et. seq.), F. A. Simpson (1925), 
Baron d’Ambfes (trnns. 1912); DelaGoioe, Ihstoire 
du Second Empire (1894-1905); Olhvier, L'Empii e 
Libiral (1894-1913); Lives of the Pi nice hn penal 
by H6risson (1890), Martinet (1895), Filon (1912); 
and books on the Empress, her son, and the Court 
by B. Legge (1910-16). 

Napoleon, Prince. See Bonaparte. 

Nares, Sir George Strono (1831-1915), vice- 
admiral and Arctic explorer, bom at Aberdeen, 
commanded the Challenger (1872-7 4) and the Alert- 
Discovery Expedition (1875-76). 

Nantes (c. 473-578 a.d.), Roman statesman 
and general, born in Persian Armenia, rose m 
the imperial household at Constantinople to be 
keeper of the privy-purse to Justinian. In 538 
lie was sent to Italy professedly to act in con- 
cert with Belisanus, but really to control him. 
Narses assumed an independent authority ; it 
proved unfortunate, and he was recalled m 639 
In 552 Belisarius was recalled, and Narses ap- 
pointed to the chief command in Italy. Not 
having transports enough, he marched his army 
along the shore of the Adriatic, and, while the 
Ostrogoths’ fleet held the sea, encountered them 
at Taginae, totally defeated them, and slew their 
king, Totlla. Narses took possession of Rome, 
and completely extinguished the Gothic power 
in Italy. Justinian appointed him prefect of 
Italy in 554, and he administered its affairs 
with vigour and ability. But he was charged 
with avarice ; and his exactions pressed so 
heavily on the impoverished population that 
on Justinian's death the Romans complained 
to Justin, who deprived him in 667 of his office. 
He died at Rome. 

Narraes, Ramon Maria (1800-68), Spanish 
general and statesman, born at Loja, served 
against the French, and in 1836 routed the Carlist 
leader, Gomez, near Arcos. In 1888 he cleared La 
Mancha of brigands, and was appointed in 1840 
captain-general of Old Castile. He took part 
in the insurrection against Bspartero in 1840, 
but that failing, fled to France, where he was 
Joined by Queen Christina, and commenced those 


plots against Bspartero which in 1843 effected 
his overthrow. In 1844 he was made president 
of council and Duke of Valencia. His ministry 
was reactionary, but was overthrown in 1846. 
After a brief exile as special ambassador to France, 
he was thrice again premier. 

Nash, John (1752-1835), born at Cardigan or 
in London, was bred an architect, but retired to 
a small property he had bought near Carmarthen, 
till, having lost heavily by speculations in 1792, 
he lesumed practice. On the strength of a patent 
(1797) for improvements in the arches and piers 
of bridges, he claimed much of the credit of 
introducing metal girders He designed many 
mansion-houses, but is celobrated for his Btreet 
improvements m London. Architect from 1815 
to the Board of Woods and Forests, he engaged 
busily in planning routes, grouping buildings, 
and fixing sites. Regent Street and the Brighton 
Pavilion ure specimens of his designs. 

Nash, Richard, ‘ Beau Nash,’ born at Swansea. 
October 18, 1674, was educated at Carmarthen and 
Jesus College, Oxford, held a commission in the 
army, and in 1693 entered the Middle Temple, but 
found greater attractions m the dissipations of 
society than in iaw. He made a shifty living 
by gambling, but m 1704 became master of the 
ceremonies at Bath, where he conducted the 
public balls with a splendour never bofore wit- 
nessed. In this way he acquired imperial in- 
fluence m the fashionable society of the place. 
He played hard and successfully, but was dis- 
tinguished by his sentimental benevolence. His 
own equipage was sumptuous. He took great 
caie of the morals of the young ladies who 
attended the Bath balls, putting them on their 
guard against needy adventurers. In old age he 
sank into poveity, and often felt the want of 
that ehaiity which he himself bail never with- 
held. He died at Bath, Feb. 3, 1762. See Life by 
Goldsmith (1762), Gosse’s Cossip in a Library 
(1891), and Melville’s Bath under Beau Nash (1907). 

Nash, Thomas (1567-1601), born at Lowestofb, 
studied seven yeais at St John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, travelled in Fiance and Italy, and there- 
alter plunged into the life of letters in London. 
By Lowell styled the ‘English Rabelais,’ he 
had a genuine relish for good literature and a 
great faculty for vituporation. His writings 
were his vigorous preface to Greene’s Menaphon 
(1589) ; the Anatomic of Absurdities 1589); a series 
of impetuous tiactates flung into the Marprelate 
controversy; Pierce Penilesse , his Supplication to 
the Divell (15921, full of keen satire and rich 
in autobiographical interest; Strange Newes 
(1593); Christ's Tears over Jerusalem (15981; The 
Terrors of the Night, or a Discourse of Appari- 
tions (1594) ; The Unfortunate Traveller , or the 
Life of Jack Wilton (1594 ; ed. by Gosse, 1892), 
the best picaresque tale before Defoe; Have 
with you to Saffron Walden (1696), containing 
an onslaught on Gabriel Harvey ; The Isle of 
Dog i (1597), at once suppressed, and now lost ; 
and lenten Stuffe (1599), a humorous description 
of Yarmouth. The tragedy of Dido was written 
in collaboration with Marlowe; Summer’s Last 
Will and 1 Testament , by Nash alone. See Intro- 
duction to Grosart’s edition of his works (1883- 
84), M‘Kerrow’s edition (4 vols. 1904-7), also Jus* 
serand’s English Novel (1890). 

Nasmith, David (1799-1889), founder of city 
missions, born at Glasgow, died at Guildford. 

Nasmyth, James, Inventor of the steam- 
hammer, was the son*of Alexander NaAmyth 
(1758-1840), portrait and landscape painter, best 
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known by his poitiait of Bums, and a brother of 
the landscape-painter, Patrick Nasmyth (1787- 
1831). the ‘British Hobbema.’ Born in Edin- 
burgh, August 19, 1S08, fiom boyhood he evinced 
a turn for mechanics ; and, employed by Maudsley 
1829-31, in 1834 he started in business at Man- 
chester, and in 1836 established at Patricrofb the 
Bridgewater Foundry. His steam-hammer was 
devised in 1889 for forging an enormous wrought- 
iron paddle-shaft, and in 1842 he found it at work 
at Le Creusot in France ; it had been adapted 
from his own scheme-book Nasmyth patented 
his invention, and it was adopted by tho Admiralty 
in 1843. Business increased, and by 1806 he re- 
tired with a fortune to Penshurst, Kent Amongst 
his other inventions was a steam pile-driver. He 
published Remarks on Tools and Machinery (1858) 
and The Moon (1874). He died m London, May 
7, 1890. See Autobiography, edited by Smiles 
(1883). 

Naso. See Ovid. 

Nasr-ed-Din (1829-96), Shah of Persia from 
1848, visited England in 1873 and 1889, and was 
shot near Teheran by an assassin. He was suc- 
ceeded by Ills second son, MuzzaflVr-ed-Din. 

Naundorf, Karl W. See Louis XVII. 

Naunton, Sir Robert (1563-1085), bom at 
Alderton, Suffolk, became public orator at Cam- 
bridge in 1594, travelled, entered pailiament, 
and was secretary of state 1618-23 He wrote 
Fragmenta Regalia (1641), a sketch of Elizabeth’s 
courtiers. See his Memoirs (1814). 

Navarro. See Anderson (Mary). 

Nayler, James (c. 1617-60), from 1651 a much- 
persecuted Quaker, was born at Ardsley near 
Wakefield, and died near King’s Itipton, Hunts. 

Nazianzen. See Gregory. 

Neal, Daniel (1678-1743), born in London, in 
1706 became an Independent minister there. He 
wrote a History of New England (1720) ami the 
laborious and accurate History of the Puritans 
(1732-S8 ; new ed., with Life by J. Toulmin, 1793). 

Neal, John (1793-1876), born of Quaker parent- 
age at Falmouth (now Portland, Maine), in 1816 
failed in business, and turned to law, supporting 
himself the while by bis pen. He was one of the 
first Americans to write in the greater English 
magazines, and lived in England 1823-27. After 
bis return be practised law, edited newspapers, 
and lectured. Among Ids works are no\els, 
Rentham's Morals and Legislation , ami Wandering 
Recollections of a Somewhat Busy Life (1869). 

Neale, Edward Vansittart (1810-92), from 
1851 a wealthy advocate-of co-operation. 

Neale, John Mason, D.D., liymnologist, born 
in London, January 24, 1818, was a scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and from 1846 warden 
of Sackville College, East Grinstead, where he 
died, August 6, 1800, An advanced High Church- 
man, he was inhibited by bis bishop 1849-63. 
Throughout life his means were of the smallest, 
but he founded (1854) the nursing sisterhood of 
St Margaret. He wrote History of the Holy Eastern 
Church (1847-61), Mediaeval Preachers (1857), His- 
tory of the so-called ‘ Jansenist ' Church of Holland 
(1858), &c., but his greatest work was his con- 
tribution to hymnology. His Hymns for the Sick 
and Hymns for Children were followed by Mcdlmxd 
Hymns and Sequences (1861), Rhythm of Bernard of 
Morlaix (1859), and Hymns of the Eastern Church 
(1803). Many of his translations are cherished 
by all English-speaking Christendom, as ‘ O love 
how deep, how broad.’ ‘The day is past and 
44 


over;’ and the aeries adapted from Bernard of 
Morlaix, ‘ The world is very evil,' * Brief life is 
here our portion 1 For thee, O dear, dear country,’ 
and ‘Jerusalem the golden.’ See his Collected 
Hymns (1914) ; Life by E. A. Towle (1906). 

Neander, JonANN Auoust Wilhelm, church 
histoiian, was bom at Gottingen, 17th January 
1789, of Jewish parentage. His name prior to 
baptism was David Mendel, and he was related ta 
the Mendelssohns. Moved by Schleiennacher’s 
Reden uber die Religion (1799), in 1806 he re- 
nounced Judaism. Having studied at Halle and 
Gottingen, in 1811 he became a pri vat-docent at 
Heidelberg, in 1812 extra-ordinary professor of 
Theology there, and In 1813 professor of Church 
History at Berlin. He died July 14, 1850. Pro- 
foundly devotional, sympathetic, glad • hearted, 
profusely benevolent, be inspired universal rever- 
ence, and attracted students from all countries. 
He probably contributed more than any other to 
ovei throw anti -historical Rationalism and dead 
Lutheran formalism. He wrote monographs on 
Julian and bis times (1812), St Bernard (1813X 
the Gnostics (1818), St Chrysostom (1822) ; Denk- 
wurdigkeiten aus der Geschichte des Christenthums 
(1822 ; 3d ed. 1845-46); Antignosticus (1826); the 
great Allgemeinc Geschichte der Christlichen Re- 
ligion und Kirche (1825-52) ; Geschichte der Pflan- 
znng und Ixitung der Kirche durch die Apostel 
(1S33 ; 4 th ed 1847); Das Jjtben Jesu Christi , a 
reply to Strauss (1837; 5th ed. 1853); Wissen- 
schafthche Abhandlnngen (1851); Geschichte der 
Christlichen Dogmen (1856). Most of these works 
are accessible m good English translations. See 
studies by Hagenbach (1851), Kraabe (1852X J. L. 
Jacobi (1882), Scliaff (1886), Wiegand(with biblio- 
graphy, 1889), Schneider (1894X [ Ne an’der .] 

Nearchus, a native/*" Crete, who settled in 
Amphipolis dunng the ieign of Philip, and be- 
came the companion of the young Alexander the 
Great. In 330 b.c. be was governor of Lycia ; in 
329 he joined Alexander in Bactria with a body of 
Greek mercenaries, ami took part m the Indian 
campaigns. Having built a fleet on the Hydaspes, 
Alexander gave Neaichus the command. He left 
tlie Indus m Nov. 325, and, skirting the coast, 
reached Susa in Feb. 324. His narrative is pre- 
sei ved in the Indxca of Arrian. [Ne-aPkvs.] 

Neate, Charles (1806-79), fellow of Oriel, 
Oxfoid, professor of Political Economy 1857-62, 
and Liberal M.P., was born and buried atAdstock. 
Bucks. See Burgon’s Twelve Good Men (1888). 

Neavea, Charles, Lord (1800-76), a Scottish 
judge and song-writer, born in Edinburgh. 

Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, succeeded 
his father Nabopolassar in 604 b.c. During his 
reign of forty-three years be recovered the long- 
lost provinces of the kingdom, and once more 
made Babylon queen of nations. He not only 
restored the empire and rebuilt Babylon, but 
almost every temple throughout the land under- 
went restoration at bis bauds. Not * mound has 
been opened by explorers which has not contained 
bricks, cylinders, or tablets inscribed with his 
name. In 599 he captured Jerusalem ; and in 588 
be destroyed tbe city, and removed roost of the 
inhabitants to Chaldea. 

Necker, Jacques, bom 80th September 1782 at 
Geneva, at fifteen went to Paris as a banker's 
clerk, and in 1762 established the London and 
Paris bank of Thellusson and Necker. A syndic 
of the French Bast India Company, and minister 
for tbe republic of Geneva at Paris, he married 
0764) the accomplished and ambitious Suaapnt 
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Curchod (1737-94), who had loved Gibbon. I n 1773 
Necker gained the Academy prize for an tloge on 
Colbert ; ill hie Essai sur le Commerce des G mt ns 
(1775) he claims for the state the right of fixing 
the price of grain and, if necessary, of prohibiting 
its exportation. In 177(1 he was made Director 
of the Treasury, and next >ear Director-general 
of Finance. Some of lus remedial measures were 
a boon to suffering France, as his adjustment of 
taxes and his establishment of state-guaranteed 
annuities and moat* tie pictL But his mdst am- 
bitious scheme— the establishment of provincial 
assemblies, one of whose functions should be 
the apportionment of taxes— proved a disastrous 
failure. His retrenchments were hateful to the 
queen, and his famous Campte llendn (1781) occa- 
sioned his dismissal. lie letired to Geneva, but 
in 1787 1 ©turned to Paris ; ami when M. de Calonne 
cast doubt on the Compte he published a 

justification which diew upon him his banish- 
ment from Paris. Recalled to office m September 
1788, he quickly made himself the popular hero 
by recommending the summoning of the S fates - 
general. But the successful banker quickly 
proved himself unfit to steer the slop of state 
amid the storms of revolution. On 11th July he 
received the royal command to leave France at 
once, but the fall of the Bastille three days later 
frightened the king into recalling him amid the 
wildest popular enthusiasm. But after spurning 
the help of Lafayette and Mirabeau, and leading 
the king to surrender his suspensive veto, lie 
finally resigned, September 1790. He retired to 
his estate near Geneva, and died, 9th April 1804. 
His works were edited by his grandson (with Life 
prefixed, 1820-21). See also Mannsci ils de M. 
Necker, published by bis famous daughter, Mine. 
deStael (q.v.), in 1804 ; her Viepnviede M. Necker 
(1804); the Melanges from his wire's papers (179S- 
1 802), D’Haussonville’s Salon deMme. Necker (trails. 
1882), and Gam bier- Pat ry’s Mine. Necker ( 1918). 

Neer. See Van der Neer. 

Neff, Felix (1798-1829), born at Geneva, in 
1823 was ordained in England Protestant pastor to 
the neglected inhabitants of the Alpine valleys m 
Hautes Alpes. His parish was mountainous ami 
of great extent (80 miles long). But with un- 
wearied devotion Neff laboured amongst its rude 
people till his death. See Memoir by Gilly (1832), 
and the Biographie by Boat (trails 1843). 

Negrettl, Henry (1817-79), thermometer-maker, 
born at Como, came to Loudon in 1829, and was 
partner with Joseph Warren Zambra from 1850. 

Negus, Franoi 8, a colonel who had served under 
Marlborough, and who invented ‘ negus,' died at 
Dalllnghoo, Suffolk, 9tli Sept. 1782. 

Nehemiah, Jew cupbearer to Artaxerxes Longi- 
maims, who in 444 b v. obtained full powers to 
act as governor-extraordinary of Judsea. He had 
the walls of Jerusalem lebuilt, and repopulated 
the city by drafts from the surrounding districts 
He presumably returned to the Persian court 
We read, of a second visit of Nelienilali to Jeru- 
salem, twelve years afterwards, on winch occasion 
lie either initiated or renewed and completed cor- 
taiii reforms which henceforth were among the 
most characteristic features of post-exilic Juda- 
ism— including a crusade against mixed marriages 
and the stringent enforcement of a strict law 
of 8abbath observance. The canonical Book of 
Nehemiah originally formed the closing chapters 
of the undivided work, Clironicles-Ezra-Nehemlah. 
Compare Sayce, Introduction to Ezra, Nehemiah, 
and Esther (8d ed. 1889); the commentary of 
Bertheau-Ryasel ^1687), and those of Keil (Eng. 


trans. 1S78), and Rawliuson in Speakei' , 8 Com 
mental y. 

Neile, Richard (1662-1040), born at West- 
minster, and educated there and at St John’s, 
Cambridge, became Dean of Westminster (1605), 
Bishop of Rochester (1608), Lichfield and Coventry 
(1010), Lincoln (1614), Durham (1017), and Win- 
chester (1628), and Archbishop of York (1681). 

Neill, Col James Geo roe Smith (1810-67), born 
ne:u Ayi, avenged bite massacre of Cawnpore, and 
tell in the advance on Lucknow. 

Neilson, James Bkaumont(1792-1S65), inventor 
of the hot -blast in 1825-28, and foreman and 
manager of Glasgow gas-woiks 1817-47, born at 
Shettleston, died at Qiieeiisliill, Kirkcudbright. 

Neilson, Lilian Adelaide (1848-80), a brilliant 
and beautiful tirtgediennc, was born at Leeds, 
the daughter of a i>oor actress, Bi own or Bland, 
and made her d6but at Margate in 1865. 

Nekrasoff, Nikolai Ai.kxeikvich (1821-78), 
Russian lyrical poetof tlierealisticschool, was boi n 
near Vnntza, Podolia, and suffered gieat poveitv 
before making his name as a singer of the social 
wiongs of t-ue humble. His epic, Who can he 
Happy and tree in Russia ? was tianslated in 1917. 

Ndlaton, Auguste (1807-78), surgeon, professoi , 
and senator, was born in Pans. 

Nelson, Horatio, Viscount Nelson, born 29th 
September 1758 at Burnham Thorpe rectory, 
Norfolk. He entered the navy in 1770 ; made a 
voyage to the West Indies ; served in the Arctic 
expedition of 1773, and afterwards in the Bast 
indies, whence he returned invalided in Septem- 
ber 1776 As lieutenant of the I/nvestofl frigate 
(1777) he went to Jamaica, and in 1779 was posted 
to the Hinchingbrook frigate. In January 1780 he 
commanded the na\al force in the expedition 
against San Juan; on the pestilential liver his 
health again broke down. In 1781 be commis- 
sioned the Albemarle, mid joined the squadron 
under Lord Hood in America. In 1784 lie was 
appointed to the Boreas frigate for sen ice in the 
West Indies, where he enforced the Navigation 
Act against the Americans. Here he mariied the 
widow of Dr Nisbet of Nevis ; and in December 
1787 he with his wife retired fro Burnham Thorpe 
for five years. Appointed to the Agamemnon in 
1793, lie accompanied Loid Hood to the Medi* 
terianean. When Toulon was given up to the 
allies Nelson was ordered to Naples. He was 
employed in the blockade of Corsica, and next 
year commanded the naval brigade at the reduc- 
tion of Bastia and of Calvi; here a blow from a 
bit of gravel, scattered by a shot, destroyed bis 
right eye In 1795 he was in Hotham’s two 
victories outside Toulon. During 1790 with a 
small squadron in the Gulf of Genoa he com- 
manded the road along the shore. When Spain 
concluded a treaty with France, and sent her 
fleet into the Mediterranean, Jervis found himself 
opposed by very stipeuor forces, and retired ulti- 
mately to Lisbon. Ho was determined that the 
Spanish fleet should not pass, and inflicted a 
.signal defeat on it off Cape St Vincent, 14tli 
February 1797. Nelson, now commodore, was 
in the rear of the line. Jn thwarting an attempt 
to reunite the two divisions of the Spanish fleet, 
he for nearly half-an-hour withstood the whole 
Spanish van. When the Spaniards fled Nelson 
let his ship fall foul of the Spanish San Nicolas, 
which he boarded, and, leading bis men across 
her deck to the San Josef, took possession of her 
also. Nelson was rewarded with the cross of 
the Bath ; and, promoted rear-admiral in July, 
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was scut with an inadequate squat lion to sebe 
a richly-laden Spanish ship at Santa Ciuz. The 
attack was made on the night of 21st July ; but 
the boats were ropulsed with severe loss, and 
Nelson had his right elbow shattered by a grape- 
shot, and amputated, in Match 1793 he hoisted 
his flag on the Vanguard , and was sent into the 
Mediterranean with a small squadron to watch 
the Freucli. But the Vanguard, dismasted in a 
gale, was obliged to put into San Pietro to retit, 
while the French expedition sailed to Egypt. On 
7th June Nelson was reinforced by ten sail of the 
line ; but his frigatos had all parted company, and 
after a fruitless search he put into Syracuse, when 
he learned at last that they had gone to Egypt. 
Thither he followed, and on 1st August found them 
at anchor in Aboukir Bay. His debt was numeri- 
cally infeiior, but the wind was blowing along 
the French line, so he concentrated his attack on 
the weather end. The leeward ships could nob 
lender any assistance ; and thus, creeping down 
the line, he captured or destroyed the whole, 
with the exception of the two rearmost ships 
and two of the frigates, which fled. Never, 
hi recent times, had there been a victory so 
overwhelming; and when Nelso:. returned to 
Naples the queen welcomed him with ardour, 
nmi Lady Hamilton (q.v.), the wife of the English 
ambassador, fell on Ids breast in a paroxysm of 
rapture. A woman of extreme beauty, winning 
mauiiers, and shady antecedents, she enslaved 
Nelson by her charms, and tlie two became 
bound by a liaison which death only severed. 
Nelson was raised to the peerage as Baron Nelson 
of the Nile, parliament voted him a pension of 
.£2000 a -year, and the East India Company 
awarded him £10,000. The king of Naples con- 
ferred on him the title of Duko of Bronte, in 
•Sicily, with an estate valued at £3000 a -year, 
though during Nelson's life its revenues were 
in abeyance. The government of Naples had 
already concluded ait alliance with Austria and 
declared war against France; bub the French 
army swept away the Neapolitan troops, and tlio 
Neapolitan Jacobins received their Fiench brctli- 
len with open arms. Nelson conducted the king 
and his court to Palermo. Afterwards, return- 
ing as the king’s representative, lie annulled the 
convention which Cardinal Hullo had made with 
the rebels, forced the traitors to surrender, and 
hanged Garaeeiolo (q.v.). In July 1799 Nelson 
leceived an order from Lord Keith, commandei- 
m -chief in the Mediterranean, to bring the 
greater part of his force to Minorca, which he 
conceived to be threatened by an attack of 
France aud Spain. Nelson refused to obey the 
order; and when it was repeated, sent Sir John 
Duckworth, his second in command, w-hile ho 
himself remained at Naples or Paletmo, and con- 
trolled the blockade of Malta. The Admiralty 
censured him for his disobedience ; and it can 
scarcely be maintained that the affairs of Naples 
justified this extraordinary breach of discipline. 
Happy at last in the capture of the two ships 
which had escaped from Aboukir Bay, he resigned 
his command, and made his way home overland 
with Lady Hamilton and her husband. He 
arrived in England in November 1800. His 
meeting with his wife was not a happy one, and 
after an angry interview they parted never to see 
each other again. In January 1801 Nelson was 
promoted to be vice-admiral, and was appointed 
second in command of the expedition to the 
Baltic, under Sir Hyde Parker. The whole con- 
duct of the attack ou Copenhagen and the Danish 
fleet was entrusted to Nelson. After a furious 


combat of fiom iluee to lour horns' duration, 
the enemy’s ships were subdued. A suspension 
of hostilities led to an armistice, which the 
news of the czar’s death converted into a peace. 
Nelson, created a viscount, succeeded Parker as 
commander-in-ehief ; but, his health having given 
way, he relumed to England. He was oidered to 
undertake the defence of the coast, m prospect of 
a French invasion; and though he laded in an 
attempt to destroy the flotilla at Boulogne, his 
watch was so vigilant that the boats never ven- 
tured from under the protection of their batteriea 
On the renewal of the war Nelson cruised for 
eighteen months off Toulon. During a temporary 
absence, in March 1805, the French fleet put to 
sea under Villeneuve, and got away to Martinique, 
where they expected to be Joined by the fleet 
from Brest. Nelson, though delayed for six 
weeks by his ignorance of Villeneuve’s move- 
ments, was only twenty days behind him ; and 
Villeneuve hastily returned to Europe. Nel- 
son again followed, and arrived off Cadiz some 
days before the French approached the shores of 
Km ope. Conceiving that Villeneuve’s aim might 
be to overpower the fleet off Brest, he reinforced 
it with most of his slops, returning himself to 
England. Within a foitnight it was known that 
Villeneuve had gone to Cadiz, and Nelson re- 
sumed the command m September. Villeneme 
was meantime urged by positive oulers to put to 
sea, aud on 20th October he reluctantly came 
out. Of French and Spanish ships there were 
thirty-three; Nelson had twenty-seven. Atdaj- 
break on the 21st the two fleets were in presenee 
of each other off Cape Trafalgar. At noon the lee 
division of the British fleet, under Collingwood 
in the Jioyal Sovereign , broke thiough the rear of 
the Franco-Spanish lino. Nelson, with the other 
division, tluow himself a . the centre of the xan. 
As the Victoi’y passed astern of Villeneuve’s flag- 
ship she fell foul of the IledouUtble of se\eut$- 
four guns, aud her quarter-deck became exposed 
to the musketry fire from the lledoutablc's tops. 
Nolson, while speaking to Captain Hardy, fell 
moi tally wounded by a shot on the left shoulder. 
He was cairied below, and died some three hours 
later, just as the battle ended in victory. The 
enemy’s fleet was annihilated. Nelson’s body w r as 
brought home and buried in St Paul’s. See Lives 
by Claike and M'Arthur (2 vols. 1809 ; 2d ed. 
1840), Southey (1813k Pettigrew (1849), Lathom 
Browne (1890), Sir J. K. Laughton (1895), Admiral 
A. T. Maban(2 vols. 1897) ; Nelson’s Dispatches and 
Letters, edited by Sir N. Harris Nicolas (1844-40); 
a selection from them(18S6) ; bis Dud Dairy ( 1917); 
J. C. Jeaftieson's Lady Hamilton arul Nelson (1888) 
and The Qneen of Naples and Nelson (1889); and 
E. II. Moorhouse’s Nelson % n England (1913). 

Nelson, Robert, born in London, 22d June 
1050, a rich Turkey merchant's son, removed 
with his widowed mother to Drytleld in Glouces- 
tershire, where he was brought up by Dr George 
Bull. In 1680, elected an F.R.S., he travelled 
with Halley in France and Italy, returning with 
Lady Theophila Lucy (1654-1705), a widow ami 
daughter to the Earl of Berkeley, who in 16S3 
became his wife, and soon after was converted to 
Catholicism by Cardinal Howard aud Bossuet 
Her ill-health had taken them again to Italy at 
the Revolution ; but Nelson was from the first a 
(passive) Jacobite, and on Jiis return in 1091 lie 
joiued tne Nonjurors. He was received back Into 
the Established Church in 1710, though he still 
would not pray for Queen Anne. He died at Ken- 
sington, 16th J&uuary 1714. One of the earliest 
members of the H.P.C.K. and S.P.G., Nelson was 
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the author of five devotional woiks, of one of 
which, the Festivals and Fasti (1703), 10,000 copies 
were eold iu four and a half year*. See Lives by 
W. H. Teale (1840-40) and C. F. SecieUn (1800). 

Nelson, Thomas (1780-1801). an Edinburgh 
publisher, who left two sous, William (1810-87) 
and Thomas (1822-92), the former the restorer of 
the old Parliament Hall at the Castle, Ac. 

Nemours, Due db (1814-90), the second son of 
Louis Philippe, after the fall of the monarchy 
pluyed an inconspicuous part. [Ne-wwor' 1 ] 

Nennius, the leputed author about 800 of a 
Histories Bntonuvi , a native apparently of Wales. 
His book gives the mythical account of the origiu 
of the Biitons, the Roman occupation, the settle* 
ment of the Saxons, and closes with King Arthur’s 
twelve victoiios. The writer is credulous and 
feeble in judgment, but lie has preserved valu- 
able fragments of earlier tieatises The text 
was edited by the Rev. Joseph Stevenson (Eng. 
Hist. Soc. 1838). See De la Borderie’s L'lhslorm 
Bntonum (Paris, 1883), works by Skene and lthy s, 
and a German one by Dr H. Zimmer (1893). 

Neot, Sr, a Saxon 9th-century hermit m Corn- 
wall, whose relics were brought to Crowland 
about 1003. [Neet.] 

Nepomuk, or Pomuk, John of (c. 1330-83), 
patron saint of Bohemia, was born at Pomuk near 
Pilsen, studied at Prague, and became confessor 
to Sophia, wife of Wenceslaus IV. For refusing 
to betray to this monarch the confession of the 
queen John was put to the torture, then flung 
into the Moldau. In 1729 he was canonised. By 
some historians two personages of the same name 
are enumerated— one, the martyr of the confes- 
sional; the other, a victim to the simonfacal 
tyranny of Wenceslaus. See W rati slaw’s Life of 
St John Nepomucen (1873). 

Nepos, Cornelius, a native of Pavia or Hos- 
tilia, was the contempo. ary of Cicero, Atticus, 
and Catullus, and was probably still alive m 
25 b.c. The ancients ascribed to him the follow- 
ing works: Chronica , Exemplorum Lxbri , Lives 
of Cato and Cicero, and De Viris lllmtribus. Of 
the last, only twenty-five biographies of warriors 
and statesmen, mostly Greeks, survive — untrust- 
worthy, but written in a clear and elegant style 
Good editions are those of Cellanus (1089) and 
Nipperdey (2d ed. 1879). See Freiulcnberg, 
Quasstiones historiac in C. Nepotis vitas (1839). 

Nerl, St Philip, the founder of the Congregation 
of the Oratory, was born at Florence, July 21, 
1515. He betook himself in his eighteenth ve.u 
to Rome, and for many years spent most or hit 
time in visiting the sick, in instructing the poor 
and ignorant, and in solitary prayer in the cata- 
combs. In 1551 lie was persuaded to become a 

S riest; and gathering round him a mnnbor of 
isciples, he started the daily exercises of de- 
votion which made his name famous. At the 
carnival or in holiday seasons lie instituted 
musical entertainments and religious dramas, 
the origin of the modern oratorio. In 1504 
Philip established a community, which, as the 
Oratory, received the approbation of the pope, 
and here Philip died, May 25, 1595. lie was 
canonised with Ignatius Loyola and others in 
1022. Philip’s literary remains consist of a few 
letters (1751) and some sonnets. The best Life 
was by Baccl (1022; trans. ed. by F. W. Faber, 
1849 ; new ed. 1902). A popular biography is by 
Mrs Hope (1859); see also Life by Archbishop 
Capecelatro (trans. 2d ed. 1804). 

Nero, Roman emperor from 54 to 68 a. u., was 


born at AuLimu, 15th December 37. son of Cn. 
Domitius Aheuobarbus and of the jounger 
Agi ippina, daughter of Germaincus. His mother 
became the wile of the Emperor Claudius, who 
adopted him (50). Alter the death of Claudius 
(54) the Praetorian Guards declined him emperor. 
Ills reigu began with good promise, but owing to 
the baleful influence o I lus mother uud his own 
moral weakness and sensuality, ho soon plunged 
headlong into debauchery, extravagance, and 
tyranny. He caused Britanuicus, the son of 
Claudius, to be poisoned, and afterwards (59) his 
mother Agrippina to be murdered, in onier to 
please his infamous mistress Poppcea Sabina. 
To marry her he put to death his wife Oetavia, 
the sister of Britanuicus. Iu 61 an insurrection 
broke out in Britain under Queen Boadicea, 
which was suppressed by Suetonius Paul inns. 
Next year saw an unsuccessful war against the 
Parthians in Aimenia. In July 04 occuired a 
great conflagration iu Rome, by which two-thirds 
of the city was burned Nero is stated to have 
been the incendiary ; and we are told that he 
admired the spectacle fioin a distance, reciting 
verses about the burning of Troy. But he found 
a scapegoat in the Christians, many of whom 
were put to death with unheard-of cruelties. He 
rebuilt the city with great niagnilicence, and 
reared on the Palatine Hill a splendid palace ; 
and iu order to piovide foi his expenditure Italy 
and the piovinces were plundered. A conspiracy 
against Nero m 65 failed, and Seneca and the 
poet Lucan fell victims to his vengeance. In a 
fit of passion he murdered his wife Poppiea, 
by kicking her when she was pregnant, lie 
then offered lus hand to Antonia, daughter of 
Claudius, but was refused ; whereupon lie caused 
her to be put to death, and married Statilia 
Messallma, after murdering her husband. He 
also executed or banished many persons distin- 
guished for integnty and virtue His vanity led 
him to seek distinction as poet, philosopher, actor, 
musician, and chaiioteer. In 08 the Gallic ami 
8 punish legions, ami after them the Praetorian 
Guards, rose against him to make Galba emperor. 
Neio fled to the house of a fiecdman, four miles 
from Rome, and saved himself from execution 
by suicide, 11th June 68. 8ee W. Wolfe Capes, 
Eai ly Roman Eittput , Mei i vale’s Romans under the 
Eiixpue , and the Life by B W. Henderson (1903). 

Neruda, Madame. 8ee Halle. 

Nerva, M. Cooceius, Roman emperor, was born 
in 32 a.d., and elected in 96 a.j>. He rectified the 
adnu lustration of justice, and died iu 0S. 

Nerval, GiSiiard de, the adopted name of 
Gerard Labruuic, bom at Paris, May 21, 1808. 
He published at twenty a translation of Faust. 
Desultory woik, a love-aifair, fits of restless 
travel, or dissipation, of gloom and of insanity, 
and death by his own hand, 25th Jan. 1855, sum 
up the story of his life. Nerval wrote admirably 
alike fu prose and verse. But lus travels, criticism, 
plays, and poems are less interesting than his 
fantastic short tales, the Contes et Faceties (1852), 
ami fhe semi-autobiographic series of Filles du 
Feu (1856). Another book of singular interest is 
7/t Bokhne Calante. See works by Arv6de Barine 
(1897), Gauthier Ferufcres (1906), Aristide Marie 
(1914), and the Fortnightly, Dec. 1897. 

Nesselrode, Kahl Robert, Count, Russian 
diplomatist, born 14th December 1780, at Lisbon, 
son of the Russian ambassador. He gained the 
confidence of the Emperor Alexander, took a 
principal part in the negotiations which ended in 
the peace of Paris, and iii the Congress of Vienna, 
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and was ono of the most active diplomatists of 
the Holy Alliance. He dealt a deadly blow to 
the revolutionary cause in Hungary in 1840. Ho 
exerted himself to preserve pence with the Westei u 
Towers, and In 1854 strove tor the re*estal)li'.U* 
mentor peace. He died 23d March 1802. his 
autobiography (I860), Lettres et Rapiers (1004-T2). 

Nestoriua was a native of German icia in 
northern Syria, and as priest became so eminent 
lor his zeal, ascetic lite, and eloquence that he 
was selected as patriarch of Constantinople (428). 
The presbyter Anastasias having denied Hint the 
Virgin Mary could be truly called the Mother of 
Gou, Nestonus warmly defended him ; ami so 
emphasised the distinction of the divine and 
human natures that antagonists accused him— 
falsely — ot holding that there were two pet sons 
in Ohrist. A controversy ensued, and at a gener i! 
council at Ephesus in 431 Nestorius was deposed. 
He was confined m a monastery near Constanti- 
nople, was banished to Petra in Arabia, and died 
(c. 451) after confinement in the Greatei Oasis in 
Uppei Egypt and elsewhere. There are still 
Neslorians in Kurdistan, and the Hymn Chris- 
tians of India aie Nestorian in theology. See 
books bv Bethune- Baker (1908) am' Boo fs (1914). 

Nethersole, Oim, actress, born in London, 
ISth Jau. 1870, made her debut m 1887. 

Nettleshlp, Henry (1839-03), from 1878 Coi pus 
Latin professor at Oxford, was born at Ketteiiug, 
and educated at Lancing, Durham, Chartei house, 
and Corpus, taking only a second, but winning 
the Hertford, Uaisford, ami Craven, lie was 
olected a fellow of Lincoln, was a master at 
Harrow 18(58-73, completed Comngton’s Virgil, 
and published Contribution 9 to Ixitm Lexicog- 
raphy (1889)> &c. See his Literary Remains by 
Prof. A. Bradley (1897) —His brother, Richard 
Lewis (184(5-92), took the place ot T. H. Green as 
a tutor of Balliol. He was lost on Mont Blanc. 
See his PhilosophUnl Isctui es ami Remain*, edited, 
with memoir, by Bradley and Benson (2 vols. 1897). 

Neuvllle, AlphonseMarihpe(1S3(5-S5), painted 
pictures of French exploits in the Crimea, Italy, 
and Mexico. Daring the war with Germany 
Nenville fought m the ranks, and this gave 
power to his works depicting incidents of that 
war. Rorke’s Drift ami Tel-el-Kebir were also 
chosen as subjects for pictures Nenville excelled 
as an illustrator of books. [Neh-veel'.\ 

Neville, Richard. See Warwick. 

NevlBon, John (IG39-S4), highwayman, was 
born at Pontefract and hanged at York. 

Newall, Robert Stirling (1812-89), submarine- 
cable maker at Gateshead and astronomer, was 
born at Dundee. He wa:» F.R.S. and D.C.L. 

New'bery, John (1713-67), bookseller, born a 
Berkshire -farmer’s sou, settled about 1744 in 
London as a vendor of books and patent medi- 
cines. He was the first to publish little books 
for children, and he was himself— perhaps with 
Goldsmith — part author of some ot the best of 
them, notably Goody Two-Shoes. In 1758 he 
started the Universal Chronicle , or Weekly Gazette, 
in which the Idler appeared. In the Public 
Ledger (1760) appeared Goldsmith's Citizen of the 
World. See a book on him by C. Welsh (1885). 

Newbolt, Sir Hknry John (born 1802; kt. 
1916), son of the vicar of Bilston, Staffordshire, 
studied at Oxford, went to the bar, ami in 1895 pub- 
lished Mordred, a drama. But he is best known 
for his sea songs— Admirals All, The Island Race , 
Drake's Drum, The Sailing of the Long Ships, Ac. 
Newcastle. See Cavendish and Pelham. 


Newoomb, Simon, LL.D , F.R.S. (1835-1909), 
astronomer, born at Wallace, Nova Scotia, 
graduated at Harvard, in lsoi-97 was profewir of 
Mathematics in tlie U.S. navy, had charge ol the 
naval observatory at Washington, and edited the 
American Nautical Almanac. In 1894-1901 he nas 
professor in the Johns Hopkins University. He 
made many astronomical discoveries, and wrote, 
besides innumerable memoirs, a long series of 
works, including Element* of A *tronomy, The Stan, 
and his own Reminiscences (1903). 

New'comen, Thomas (1063-1720) a Dartmouth 
ironmonger or blacksmith, who, born at Dait- 
inouth, died in London. Before 1698 he invented 
the atmospheric steam-engine, an improvement 
on one by Capt Savory. From 1712 his inven- 
tion was used for pumping water out of mines. 

New' digate, Sir Roger (1719-1806), antiquary, 
was born and died at Atbnry, Warwickshire, 
having sat for thirty-six years as member for 
Middlesex and Oxford University. He endowed 
the Newdigate prize poem atOxfoid, winners of 
which have been lit; her, John Wilson, Milmaii, 
Hawker, Lord Helborne, Faber, Stanley, Ruskin, 
Shairp, M. Arnold, Sir E Arnold, Symonds, 
fourthope, and Mailock. See Lady Newdigate- 
Newdegate’s Chereiels of Cherrrel Manor (1898). 

Newland, Abraham (1730-1807), for twenty- 
five jeais cashier of the Bank of England, amassed 
£200,000. See Life by Collier (1808). 

Newman, John Henry, Cardinal, was born 
in London, 21st February 1801. His father was 
a banker ; his mother, a moderate Calvinist, 
deeply influenced his early lpligious views. He 
went up to Trinity College, Oxford, in 1817, but 
the stoppage of his father's bank (1819) compelled 
him to graduate next year. Still, in 1822, in spite 
of his second-class, liQ vas elected a fellow of 
Oriel, ami here he fonneu his close intimacy with 
Pusey and Hurrell Fioude. In 1824 he was or- 
dained, in 1828 became vicar of St Maiy’s, in 
1830 broke definitely with Evangelicalism. His 
first book, The Arxans of the Fourth Centui'y 
(1833), argued that Arianism was a Judaising 
heresy which sprang up in Antioch. In 1832-33 
Newman accompanied Hnnell Fronde and his 
father on a Mediterianean tour. Most of his 
smaller poems were written on this voyage, and 
were published m the Lyra Apostolica (1884). In 
Sicily he fell ill of malarial fever. Becalmed m 
the Strait of Bonifacio on his passage in an orange- 
boat to Marseilles, he wrote ‘Lead, kindly Light.’ 
He was present at Keble’s Oxford assize sermon 
on National Apostasy (July 18S3X which he re- 
garded as the beginning of the Tractarian move- 
ment. Into the Tracts for the 'Times Newman 
threw himself with energy, and he hnnself com- 
posed a number of them. The tracts were all 
intended to assert the authority of the Anglican 
Church, to claim apostolical descent for the 
Anglican episcopate, to advocate the restoration 
of a stricter discipline and the maintenance of a 
stricter orthodoxy, to insist on the primanr im- 
]>ortance of the sacraments, and to guard the 
divine ritual of the church. Tract 90 (1841) was 
the most famous of the tracts. Newman contended 
that the intention of the Thirty-nine Articles was 
Catholic in spirit, and that they were aimed at 
the supremacy of the pope and the popular 
abuses of Catholic practice, and not at Catholic 
doctrine. But Tract 90 provoked an explosion 
which was the end of the Trnctai ian movement, 
and brought on the conversion to Rome of those 
of the Tractarians who were most logical as well 
as most in earnest. Newman struggled for two 
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year* longer to tliiuk lus position tenable, but in 
1843 resigned the vicarage of St Mary’s, which he 
had held since 1828, ami retired to Littlemore. 
The magnificent sermon on 4 Development in 
Christian Doctrine' was the last which he preached 
in the university pulpit, 2d February 1848. In 
October 1345 he invited the Passionist Father 
Dominic to his house at Littlemore in order that 
he might 1)6 received into the Roman Catholic 
Church. He went to Rome for a year and a half, 
and on his return in 1818 he published^ Loss and 
(Jain, the story of an Oxford conversion \eiv 
different from Ins own. Shortly afterward', he 
began CaHista , the stoiy of a 3d-eentury niaityr 
in Africa. In 1848 he established a branch of the 
brotherhood of St Philip Neri in England. He 
established himself at Edgbaston, a suburb of 
Birmingham ; and hcie he did a great deal of 
hard work, devoting himself to the hufteiers Mom 
cholera in 1840 with the utmost zeal. The lectmos 
oil Anglican Difficulties (1850) drew public atten- 
tion to Newman’s great power of irony and the 
singular delicacy of his literary style, ami wete 
followed by the Lectures on Catholicism in England 
(1851). His long set ies of Oxford sermons contain 
some of the finest ever preached from an Anglican 
pulpit, and his Roman Catholic volumes — Sennons 
addressed to Mixed Congregations (1840) and St rn um s 
on Vftnous Occasions (1857)— though less mnai li- 
able for their pathos, are even fuller of line 
rhetoric, and show the rarest finish. In 18(54 a 
casual remark by Canon Kingsley m Macmillan's 
Magazine on the indifference of the Roman Church 
to the virtue of truthfulness, an indifference 
which he asserted that Dr Newman approved, 
led to a correspondence which lesulted in the 
publication of the remarkable Apologia pro Vitd 
Sud, afterwards slightly recast as A History of My 
Religions Opinions. In 18(55 he wrote a i>oem of 
singular beauty, The Dream of Geiontins, repub- 
lished m Verses on Various Occasions (1874). In 
1870 he published his Grammar of Assent, on the 
philosophy of faith. In the controversies winch 
led to the Vatican Council Newman sided with 
the Inopportunists. He was at this time in 
vehement opposition to the UI tramontanes under 
Manning ami William Geoigo Ward, and the bit- 
terness between the two parties ran very high. 
Leo XIIL, anxious to show his sympathy with the 
moderates, In 1870 summoned Newman to Rome 
to receive the cardinal’s hat. He died at lfidg- 
bastou, lltli August 1800. hee the Life by Wilfred 
Ward (1012); books by R. II. Hutton (1800), 
K. A Abbott (1892), Waller and Bui row (1002;, 
Barry (1904), Br&nond (1905-12), Dr Whyte (1901), 
Harolea (1908); Bellasis, Coram Cardinali (191(5) 
and Newman’s Letteis, ed. by Miss Mozley (1891). 

Newman, Francis William (1805-97), brother 
of the preceding, was born in London. In 1828 
he obtained a double first at Oxford and resigned 
a Balliol fellowship. He withdrew from the 
university in 1830, declining subscription to the 
Thirty-nine Articles. After a three years’ stay 
in the East, he became classical tutor in Bristol 
College in 1884, in 1840 professor in Manchester 
New College, and in 1846-03 professor of Latin 
in University College, London. In religion he 
took a part directly opposite to his brother’s, 
being eager for a religion including whatever is 
best in all the historical religions. Phases of 
Faith (1858), the best known of his works, was 
preceded by The Soul (1840), and followed by 
Miscellanies (1869-90). Other works were a 
History of the Hebrew Monarchy (1847), Dictionary 
of Modern Arabic (1871), Handbook of Modern 
irabie (1 866), two mathematical volumes(l888 80), 
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and a small book on his brother (1891), Bee 
Memoir and Letters, by I. G. Sieveking (1909). 

Newmaroh, William (1820-82), born at Thirsk, 
was a London banker, economist, and statistician. 

Newnes, Sir Gicorqk, born 13th March 1851, 
the son of a Matlock Congregational minister, 
was educated at Shireland Hall. Warwickshire, 
and the City of London School. He foundod 
Tit-lids (1881), The Strand Magazine (1891), The 
Wide IVo) Id Magazi ne (1898), &c. ; wasGladstoninn 
M.P. for the Nowmaiket division 1885-95; and 
tlu'ii was cieated a barouot. lie died m 1910. 

Newton, Alfred, F.R.S. (1820-1907), bom 
fib Geneva, ivas in 1866 ap}>oiiited piolessor of 
Zoology at Cambridge, and wrote valuable woiks 
on ornithology. 

Newton. Sir Charles Thomas (1810-94), held 
a lliitish Museum post 1840-52, as vice-consul at 
Mil} lene made important iinds (DUuivei ics m the 
Lei'dnt , 1S65), and was British Museum keeper ol 
antiquities 1801-85. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, was born, 25th Dec. (o.s.) 
1642, at Woolsthorpe, Lincolnshire, 8 miles S. of 
(irantiiam, at whose graumiai -school he gob his 
education. In 1061 he entered Trinity College, 
Cambridge In 1605, when he took his B.A , 
ho committed to writing his liiht discoveiy on 
fluxions ; and m 1006 the fall of an apple suggested 
the law of universal gravitation. But on his 
Inst attempt so to explain the lunar and plane- 
tary motions, the then erroneous estimate of the 
radius of the earth produced such discrepancies 
that he dropped the hypothesis for investigations 
into the nature of light and the construction of 
telescopes. By a variety of experiments upon 
sunlight refracted through a prism, he concluded 
that rays ot light which differ m colour diftei also 
in retrangibility — a discoveiy which suggested 
that the indistinctness of the image formed by 
tbe object-glass of telesco|»es was due to the 
different coloiued rays of light «being brought 
to a focus at different distances. He concluded 
rightly that it was impossible for an object-glass 
consisting of a single lens to produce a distinct 
imago, and was led to the construction of reflect- 
ing telescopes; and the form devised by him is 
that which reached such perfection in the hands 
of Herschel and Rosse. Newton became a fellow 
of Trinity m 1667, and Lucasian professor of 
Mathematics in 1669 ; and in 1671 he was elected 
a member of the Royal Society. Ho resumed his 
calculations about gravitation with the mom 
correct measure of the earth obtained by Picaid 
in 1670; and by 1684 had demonstiated the whole 
theory, which, on the solicitation of Halley ho 
expounded first in De Motn Corportm , and more 
completely in Philosophic! Naturalis Principal 
Mathematica (1687) The part he took in defend 
ing the rights of the university against the illegal 
encroachments of James II. procured him a seat 
in the Convention Parliament (1689-90). In 1696 
he was appointed Warden of the Mint, and w-as 
Master of the Mint from 1600 till the end of Ins 
life. He again sat in parliament in 1701 for his 
university. He solved two celebrated problems 
proposed in Juno 1096 by John Bernouilll, as a 
challenge to the mathematicians of Europe ; and 
performed a similar feat In 1716, by solving a prob- 
lem proposed by Leibnitz. Newton recommended 
public encouragement for theinvention of ametbod 
for determining longitude— the first reward bebni 
gained by John Harrison for his chronometer. 
He was president of the Royal Society fmip 1703 
till his death. He superintended the publica- 
tion of Flamsteed’s Greenwich Observations —not 
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Without much disputing between himself and 
Flamsteed. The controversy between Newton 
and Leibuitz as to priority of discovery of 
the differential calculus, or the method of 
fluxions, was raised through the partisanship of 
jealous friends. The verdict of science is that 
the methods were invented independently, and 
that, although Newton was the first inventor, a 
greater debt is owing to Leibnitz for the superior 
facility and completeness of his method. In 
1099 Newton was elected foreign associate of 
the Academy of Sciences, and In 1705 he was 
knighted by Queen Anne. He died 20th Match 
1727, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
An admirable reprint of the Principia is that by 
Lord Kelvin and Prof. Blackburn (1871). Clarke’s 
Latin translation of the Optic* appeared in 1700, 
the Optical Lectures in 1728, the Fluxions in 
1730, and Horsley edited an edition of his 
collected works (1779-86). Newton was a stu- 
dent of Alchemy ; and he left a remarkable MS. 
work on the prophecies of Daniel and on the 
Apocalypse, a history of the Creation, and a 
number of tracts. See Sir David Brewster’s Li/e 
qf Newton (1855), and Augustus do Morgan’s 
Newton , his Friend , and his Niece (1885). 

Newton, John, the friend of Cowjier, was born 
in London, 24th July (o.s.) 1725, sou of a ship- 
master, and sailed with his father for six years. 
Impressed on boaid a man-of-war, he was mado 
midshipman, but was degraded for attempted 
escape, and for ten years engaged in the Afucan 
slave-trade. In 1748 he was converted, but still 
went on slave-trading ; in 1765 he became tide- 
surveyor at Liverpool ; and in 1764 he was 
Offered the curacy of Olney in Bucks, and took 
orders. To Olney the poet Cowper came four 
years later, and an extraord inary fiiendship 
sprang up. In 1779 Newton became rector of 
St Mary Wooluoth, London, and he died Decem- 
ber 21, 1807. Newton’s prose woiks, Omicron 
(1702), Cardiphonia (1781), Ac , are little read, 
save the Remarkable Particulars in his own Life. 
But some of his Olney Hymns have been taken 
to the heart by the English world, including 
‘Approach, my soul, the mercy -seat;’ ‘How 
sweet the name of Jesus sounds;’ ‘One theie is 
above all othets ;’ ami 4 Quiet, I/jrd, my froward 
heart.’ See Life by Cecil (1808) ; collected works 
(1816) ; and books cited at Cowper. 

Nexo, Martin Andersen, novelist, was born 
in 1869 m anoor quaiter of Copenhagen, and spent 
his boyhood in Bornholm near Nexo (whence his 
name). From shoemakiug and bricklaying he 
turned to books and teaching, and m 1900 won 
European fame with Pelle the i'onqnnor (trails. 
1915-17 ; 4 parts), describing poor life from 
within and the growth of the labour movement. 

Nay, Michei., marshal of France, was born, a 
cooper’s son, at Saarlouis, 10th January 1769, 
and rose to be adjutant • general (1794) and 
general of brigade (1796). For the capture of 
Mannheim he was made general of division in 
1799. Under the empire he was made marshal. 
In 1805 he stormed the entrenchments of Elch- 
Ingen, and was created Duke of Etehingen. He 
distinguished himself at Jena and Hylau, and his 
conduct at Friedland earned him the grand-eagle 
of the Legion of Honour. Serving in Sj>ain, lie 
quarrelled with Mass6ua and returned to France. 
In command of the thin! corps (1813) he covered 
himself with glory at Smolensk and Borodino, 
received the title of Prince of the Moskwa, and 
led the rear-guard in the disastrous retreat. In 
1818 he was present at LUtzen and Bautzen, but 


was defeated byJBulow at Dcnnewitz. He fought 
heroically at Leipzig, but submitted to Louis 
XVIII., who loaded him with favours. On Na- 
poleon's return from Elba Ney, sent against him. 
went over to his old master’s side, lie opposed 
Brunswick at Quatrebras, and led the centre at 
Waterloo. After the capitulation of Pans he 
was condemned for high -treason, and shot 7th 
Dec. 1815. See his M^m<nres(1833), and books by 
Bonnal (1910 et seq.) and A. H. Atterulge (1913). 

Nlocola, Pisano. See Pisano.— And for Nic- 
colo di Foligno, see Alunno. 

Nichol, John, LL.D. (1833-94), son of the Glas- 
gowastronomical professor, John Pringle Niciiol 
(1804-59), himself was Glasgow professor of Eng- 
lish Literature 1861-89. He wrote poems and 
books on Byron, Bacon, Bums, American Litera- 
ture (1882), &c. 8ee Life by Knight fl896). 

Nicholas, the name of five popes and an anti- 
pope. Nicholas I., pope from 858 to 868, as- 
serted the supremacy or the Roman curia. His 
latest triumph \>as the restoration to her rights 
of Thietberga, the divorced wife of Lothaire, king 
of Lorraine.— Nh holas IT. (1058-61) had Robeit 
Guiscard as his vassal. — Nicholas III. (1277-80) 
and Nicholas IV. (1288-92) weie unimportant 
popes. — Nicholas V., born at Pisa in 1898, 
showed such astuteness during the Councils of 
Basel and Florence that he was chosen pope in 
1447. He prevailed on the antipope, Felix V., to 
abdicate, and thus restored the peace of the 
church in 1449. A liberal patron of scholars, he 
despatched agents East and West to purchase or 
to copy important Greek and Latin manuscripts, 
and practically may almost be said to have 
founded the Vatican Library. He vainly en- 
deavoured to arouse Europe to the duty of suc- 
couring the Greek empire. Nicholas died in 1455. 
There was an autipojfc of the same name setup 
in 1328 by Ludwig of Bavaria, in antagonism to 
John XXII. See also Nicholas (St). 

Nioholas, St, patron saint of Russia. Bishop 
of Myra in L>cia, he was imprisoned under Dio- 
cletian and released under Constantine, and his 
supposed relics were conveyed to Ban in 1087. 
St Nicholas is the patron of youth, particularly 
of scholars ( Santa Claus is a corruption of the 
name) ; also of merchants, sailors, and travellers. 

Nicholas I., emperor of Russia, third son of 
Paul L, was born 7th July 1796. On 18th July 
1817 ho mat ned the daugli ter of Frederick- William 
III. of Prussia. On tlie death of Ids brother, 
Alexander I. (1825), owing to the resignation of 
Constantine, he succeeded to the throne, ami 
suppressed a military conspiracy with vigour and 
cruelty. After a brief ebullition of reforming 
zeal, he re\erted to the ancient policy of the 
czars— absolute despotism, supported by military 
ixjwer. Wars with Persia and Turkey resulted in 
giving Russia increase of territory. The move- 
ment of 1S30 in the west of Europe was followed 
by a rising of the Poles, which was suppressed after 
a severe contest of nine months ; and Nicholas, 
converting Poland into a Russian province, strove 
to extinguish the Polish nationality. In Russia 
intellectual activity was kept under official guid- 
ance. The czar’s Panslavism also prompted him 
to Russianise all the inhabitants of the empire, 
and to convert Roman Catholics and Protestants 
to the Russian Greek Church. War was waged 
against the mountaineers of the Cauoasua with 

? treat energy. The extension of British influence 
n central Asia led to an unsuccess fill expedition 
to Khiva. During the political storm of 1848-49 
he assisted the emperor of Austria in quelliug 
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the Hungarian insurrection, and drew closer the 
alliance with Prussia. The re-establishment of 
the French empire confirmed these alliances, and 
led Nicholas to think that the time had come for 
absorbing Turkey ; but the opposition of Britain 
and France brought on the Crimean war, during 
which he died, March 2, 1855. See Lacroix, His- 
toire de Nicolas I. (1864-73).— Nicholas II., born 
13th May 1868, in 1894 succeeded his father, Alex- 
ander III., married a princess of Hesse, initiated 
(1898) the Hague Peace Conference, and took com- 
mand of the Russian atmies against the Central 
Powers, Sept. 1915. Forced to abdicate (March 15, 
1917), tie was shot witli his family by Bed Guards, 
July 16, 1918. His reign was marked by the 
alliance with Fiance, entente with Britain, dis- 
astrous war with Japan (1904-5), the rising of 1905, 
the establishment of the Duma (1906), the Great 
War (1914X and the Revolution (1917). 

Nicholas, Grand Duke (1856-1929), nephew of 
Alexander II., Russian commundei-iii-chief 
against Gennany and Austria, Aug. 19)4 to Sept. 
1915, governor-general in the Caucasus 1915-17. 

Nichols, a family of pi intei s and antiquanes, 
associated with the Gentleman's Magazine fiom 
1778 to 1856. To it belonged John Nichols (1745- 
1826) ; his son, John Bowyer Nichols (1779-1863) ; 
and his son, John Gough Nichols (1806-73). 

Nicholson, Henry Alleyne (1844-99), born at 
Penrith, was professor of Natural History at St 
Andrews (1875) and Aberdeen (1882), and wrote 
on zoology and palaeontology. 

Nicholson, John (1821-57), born at Lisburn, 
in 1S39 joined the H.K.I.C. service, and in 
1842 was captuied at Ghazni in Afghanistan. 
During the Sikh rebellion of 1848 he saved the 
fortress of Attock, and at Clullian walla and 
Gqjrat he earned the special approval of Lord 
Gough. The Punjab having become a British 
province, Nicholson was appointed deputy-com- 
missioner (1851), and his success in bringing the 
savage tribes under subjection was marvellous. 
In 1857 he perhaps did more than any other man 
to hold the Punjab : twice he nearly annihilated 
a rebel force. As brigadier-general, on Sept. 14 
he led the storming party at the siege of Delhi, 
and fell mortally wounded. He died on the 23d. 
See Life by Captain Trotter (1897). 

Nicholson, Joseph Shield (1850-1927), born at 
Wrawby near Brigg, in 1880-1925 wan professor 
of Political Economy at Edinbmgh. He wiote 
ou Money (1888), Principles of Political Economy 
(3 vols. 1893-1901), Ac., a book on Ariosto (1914), 
and, anonymously, three romances (1888-90) — 
Thoth, A Dreamer of Dreams, and Toxar. 

Nicholson, Maroaret(c 1700 -1828), sempstress, 
tried to stab George III. in 1806 with an old des- 
sert-kuife, and died in Bedlam, ftee Shelley. 

Nioholaon, Peter (1705-1844), mathematician 
aud architect, was the sou of a stone-mason at 
Prestonkirk in East Lothian, and wiote, at Lou. 
dou, Carlisle, and elsewhere, some thirty books. 

Nioholson, William (1655-1727), successively 
Bishop of Carlisle and Derry, published the 
Historical Library (English, Scottish, and Irish) 
and other important works and collections. 

Nioholson, William (1781 - 1844), portrait- 
painter and etcher, bom in Ovingham-ou-Tyue, 
about 1814 settled in Edinburgh, aud was the 
first secretary of the Royal Scottish Academy. 

Nioholson, William (1783-1849), Galloway 
pedlar-poet, was bom and died at Borgue. See 
liis Poems (4th ed. by Harper, 1897). 

Nicholson, William (1818-64), bom near White- 


haven, emigrated as a giocer to Melbourne in 
1841, became mayor 1850, and premier of Victoria 
1859. He got the ballot adopted in 1855. 

Niolas, Athenian statesman and general, be- 
longed to the aristocratic party, and opposed 
Cleon and Alcibiades. In 427-426 b.c. he defeated 
the Spartans and the Corinthians. In 424 lie 
ravaged Laconia, but in 421 made peace between 
Sj>arta and Athens. In the naval expedition 
against Sicily (418) he was one of the commanders, 
in 415 he laid Hiege to Syracuse, and was at first 
successful, but subsequently experienced a series 
of disasteis ; Ins troops were forced to sin render, 
and lie was put to death m 414. See Plutarch’s 
Life ofNikias (ed. by H. A. Holden, 1887). 

NlCOl, Krskine, R.SA, A.R.A. (1866), boin 
at Leith, 3d July 1825, lived in Dublin 1848-46, 
settled in London in 1SG2, and died in 1904. He 
painted homely incidents in Irish and Scottish life. 

Nicol, William (c. 1744-97), a classical master 
m the High School of Edinburgh, was the too 
convivial intimate of Robert Burns. 

Nicolai, Christoph Friedrich, author, book- 
seller, and publisher born 18th March 1783 ut 
Beilin. He eaily distinguished linnself by a 
series of cniical letters (1756) contributed to 
many literary journals, and for many years edited 
the Allgeme me deutsche Jhbliothek (106 vols. 1765- 
92). He wrote topographical works, satires, anec- 
dotes of Frederick the Great, and an autobiography 
(lecording strange apparitions and hallucinations 
of Ins own). He died 8th January 1811. 

Nicolai, Otto (1810-49), composer, born at 
Konigsberg.m 1847 became kapellmeister at Berlin. 
The opera The Men y Wives of Windsor (1848) is his. 

Nicolas, Sir Nicholas Harris, antiquary, 
born at Daitmouth, 10th March 1799, seived in 
the navy 1808-16, and was called to the bar in 
1825. He devoted himself chiefly to genealogical 
and historical studies, as in his History of Bntish 
Orders of Knighthood (1841-42). Made K.H. and 
K.C.M.G., he died 3d August 1848. Others of his 
thirty woiks aie the Dispatches and Ittteis oj 
Nelson (1844-46), the un finished History of the 
British Navy (1847), Synopsis of the Peerage (1825X 
Chronology of Histoi'y (1886), Privy Council Ordi- 
nances (1883-37), Life of William Davison (1828), 
Memoirs oj Ritson (1838), &c. 

Nicole, Pierre (1625-95), one of the most 
distinguished of the Poit Royalists, the friend of 
Aniauld and Pascal. See Jansen. 

Nlcolini. See Patti. 

NJooll, Robert (1814-37), bom at Little Tnlly- 
beltane, Peith, started a circulating library in 
Dundee, published Songs and Lyidcs (1885), and 
worked himself to death as editor of the ultra- 
Iiadical Leeds Times. See Life by Drummond (1884). 

Nicoll, Sir William Kobkiubon, LL.D. 
(knighted 1909), boin 10th October 1851 at the 
Free Church manse of Luinsdeu, studied at 
Aberdeen, uas Fiee Church minister at Dufftown 
1874-77 and Kelso 1877-85. He then addressed 
himself to literary work in Loudon, becoming 
editor of the Expositor , the British Weekly (1886), 
aud the Bookman. He wrote books ou theology 
and literature, and died 4th May 1923. 

Nloot, Jean (1580-1600), French ambassador 
at Lisbon, in 1561 introduced into France the 
tobacco-plant, called after him Nicotiana, He 
compiled one of the first French dictionaries (1606X 
Niebuhr, Barthold Georg, historian, bom 
August 27, 1776, at Copenhagen, son of the 
traveller, Karwten Niebunr (1738-1815), studied 
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at Kiel, Loudon, and Edmbuigh (179S-99). In 
1800 he entered the Danish state-service, and hi 
1806 the Prussian civil service. The opening of 
the university of Berlin in 1810 proved a nesv era 
in lus life. He gave (1810-12) a course of leetui es 
on Homan history, which established his position 
as one of the most original and philosophical of 
modern historians. In 1816 he was appointed 
Prussian ambassador at the papal court, and on 
his return in 1823 he took up his residence at 
Bonn, wheie his lectures gave a powerful impetus 
to historical learning. The revolution of]830pio- 
duced such mental depiession and bodily pros- 
tration as ended in his death, 2d January 1S31 
Niebuhr possessed great intuitive sagacity in sift- 
ing true from false historic evidence ; ami though 
lus scepticism as to the credibility of eaily his- 
tory goes too far, the bulk of lus coutubid.iou 
to history still stands substantially unshaken 
Of lus Rbmisrhe Geschichte (3 vols. 1811-32) the 
first two volumes weie translated by Hate and 
Thirl wall, and the thud by Smith and Schmitz ; 
other works translated by Schmitz into English 
are lectures on the Hint, of Rome , to Fall of Western 
Empire (2d ed. 1850); Lectures on Ancient Hist. 
(1852); and Lectures oh Ancient Ethnography and 
Gevg. (1853). Other works are Lectures on Roman 
history to the fall of the Empire, an ancient 
Ethnography and Geography, and Gnech. Heioen- 
ge$chichte{\842). He helped to le-edit the Byzan- 
tine Historians. See Madame Henslei’s Lebens- 
nachiichten (1838 ; trams. 1852), and the studies 
by Classen (1876) and E>ssenhaidt (1886) 

Niel, Adolphe, Fieneh nmishal, born at Muiet 
(Upper Garonne), 4th October 1802, entered the 
army as an engineer officer. lie took pait in the 
storming of Constantine in Algeria (1836), the 
siege of Home (1849), the bombaidinent of Bomar- 
suiid (1854), the fall of Sebastopol (1856), and the 
battles of Magenta and Solfermo (1859). Mniistei 
of war in 1867, he died 14th August 1809. 
Niembsch. See Lenau. 

Niepce, Joseph Nic&fhoue, one of the in- 
ventors of photography, born at Chalon-Mu- 
Saone, 7th March 1765, served in the aimy, and 
in 1795 became administrator of Nice. At Chalon 
in 1801 he devoted himself to cliemistiy, lithog- 
raphy, and to experiments with sunlight inclines 
which hi ought him into connection with Dnguei re. 
He died 5th July 1833 —His nephew, Claude 
Marie Franqois Niepce de St Victor (1805-70), 
wrote a Tixiite Pratique (1856) on the subject, ami 
Recherches Photograjdiiques (1855). [AYc-epps'.] 
Nietzsche, Friedrich Wilhelm, born a pastor’s 
son at Rocken in Saxony, 15th Oct. 1844, studied at 
Bonn and Leipzig, and won distinction by treatises 
on Theognia, tragedy, &c. But fiom 1878 he 
began in a long series of works to expound a 
revolutionary philosophy denouucing^U religion 
and treating ull moral laws as a remnant of 
Christian superstition, cherishing the ‘ viitues of 
the weak.* His ideal, ‘the overman,' is to ho 
developed by giving unbridled fieednm to th*» 
fdruggle for existence, will seek only his owl 
power and pleasure, and knows not pity. His 
mind became unhinged m 1889, and till lus death 
(26th Aug. 1000) he lived at Weimar with his 
sister, Frau Forster- Nietzsche, See her Life of 
hiin(trans.l912-15), and works by Mencken (1908), 
Miigge, Lichtenberg, Faguet, HaUvv (trails. 1911), 
Braudes (1914). Oscar Levy edited a translation 
of liis works in 18 vols. in 1906-13. [Neefsheh.] 
Nightingale, Florence, daughter of William 
Edward Nightingale of Embley Park, Hants, was 
born ut Florence, 15th May 1820, and in 1844 went « 


into 1 milling a* a nurse at Kaiserswerth (1861) 
and Pai is. In 1854 war was declared with Russia ; 
after the battle of the Alma Miss Nightingale 
offered to go out and organise a nursing depart- 
ment at Scutari, and in October she departed 
with thirty-four nurses. She arrived in time to 
receive the wounded from Inkermann (6th Novem- 
ber) into overcrowded wards ; soon she had 10,000 
sick men under her care. But she saw in the 
bad sanitary arrangements of the hospitals the 
(jausen of their frightful mortality, and devoted 
herself to the removal of these causes. In the 
spring of 1865 she was prostrated with fever, but 
remained at Scutari till Tuikey was evacuated by 
the British, July 1856. A fund of £50,000 was 
subscubed to enable her to form an institution 
for the training of muses at St Thomas’s and at 
King’s College Hospital. In 1858 she published 
her Notes on Nui&inq, in 1859 Notes on Hospitals, 
in 1871 Notes on Lying-in Institutions, in 1873 
Life or Death in India. O.M. (1907), she received 
the fieedom of the City of London (1908) ; and 
she died 1 3th August 1910. See Life by Sir E. 
Cook (1913). 

Nikisoh, Arihur (1856-1922), born in Hun- 
gary, was conductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra 1889-93, Gewandhaus Concerts, Leip- 
zig, from 1895, and Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Nilsson, Christine (1843-1921), operatic 
singer, born at Wexio, Sweden, made her debut 
at Puns in 1864 ; and in Loudon, where she 
appeared hi 1867, soon became one of the fore- 
most soprano singers. She married (1887) the 
Count de Miranda (died 1902). 

Ninlan, Sr (Lowland Scots, ‘Ringan’), the 
flist known apostle of Scotland, was born, about 
360, on the shores of the Solway Firth. lie 
made a pilgi image to Home, w r as consecrated 
bishop by the pope, \isited St Martin at Tours, 
and he founded the chinch of Whithorn (397). He 
laboured successfully for the evangelisation of the 
Southern Piets, and died in 432. See lus Life by 
Allied (1109-66), edited by Bishop Forties (1874). 

Ninon. See Lknclos. 

Nithsdale, William Maxwell, Earl of, l>orn 
in 1676, at seven succeeded his father as tilth 
earl. In 1699 he married Lady Winifred Uerbeit 
(r. 1679-1749), youngest daughter of the Marquis 
of Powis, and lived at his Kirkcudbrightshire 
seat, Terregles. A Catholic, in 1715 lie joined the 
English Jacobites under Forster ami Derwent* 
water, and was taken prisoner at Preston. He 
was tried for high- treason in London, and sen- 
tenced to death ; but on 23d February 1716— the 
night before the day fixed for his execution— he 
escai>ed from the Tower in woman’s apparel, 
through the heroism of lus count-ess. They settled 
at Rome, where the earl died 20th March 1744. 
See Sir W. Fraser’s Book of Carlaveroclc (1S73). 

Nitzsoh, Karl Ludwig (1751-1831), Protestant 
theologian, became in 1790 professor at Witten- 
berg. —Karl Immanuel Nitzsch (1787-1868X his 
son, became professor at Bonn in 1822, and iu 1847 
at Berlin. He subordinated dogma to ethics, ami 
was one of the leaders of the broad evangelical 
school. His chief books are System der ChiHst- 
lichen Ijfhre (1829 ; Eng. trails. 1849), Praktische 
1'hcologic (1 847-67), Christliche Glaubenslehre (1 858X 
several volumes of sermons and essays. See 
studies by Beyschlag (2d ed. 1-882) and Hermens 
(1886).— Gregor Wilhelm Nitzsch (1790-1861), 
philologist, brother of the preceding, fought as n 
volunteer at I<eipzig, aud from 1827 professor at 
Kiel, from 1852 at Izcipzlg, devoted himself to 
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defending the unity of tlic Uomenc poems. See 
study by Lubker(4864).— Kakl Wilhelm Nitzsuh 
(1818-80X *0“ of the preceding, became in 1844 
extra-ordinary, m 1868 ordinal y professor at Kiel, 
in 1862 at Konigsberg, m 1872 at Berlin. His writ- 
ings embrace histoncal studies on Polybius (1842) 
and the Qracchi (1817), Die Hi mische Annalist ik 
(1878), Deutsche Studicn (1879), German history to 
the peace of Augsburg (1883-85), and a history 
ol the Roman republic (1884-85). 

Nivelle, Robert (1857-1924), French (Com- 
inander-in-chief(Dec. 1916 to May 1917). Artillery 
colonel in August 1914, he made his name when 
ill command of the aiiny of Verdun by recaptur- 
ing Douaumont and other foits (Oct. -Dec. 1916). 

Noailles, a distinguished Fiench family. An- 
toine (1504-62) was ambassador in England in 
1553-56, and admiral of Fiance Anne Jules 
(1650-1708), son of the tirst duke, commanded 
against the Huguenots and in Spain, and became 
marshal; his brother, Louis Antoine (1651-1729), 
Archbishop of Paris fiom 1695, became caidmal 
in 1700. The third duke, Adrien Maurice (1678- 
1766), won the marshal’s baton m Louis XV. ’s 
wars. Agrandsouofhis, Louis Marie(1756-1 804), 
served in America under Lafayette, embraced 
fora while the French Revolution, and defended 
San Domingo against the British. The fifth 
duke, Paul Fuanqois (1739-1824), attained emi- 
nence as a chemist; Ins brother, Emmanuel 
Marie Louis (1743-1822), was French ambassador 
at Anistei dam (1770-76), London (1776-83), Vienna 
1783-92). The sixth duke, Paul (1802-85), his- 
toiiau, euteied the Academy in 1849. His second 
son, Emmanuel Henri Victurniln (1830-1909), 
ambassador at Washington, wiote on Poland. 
Mai’HIKU (b. 1873), thud son of the seventh duke 
Jules (1826-95), married Anna, Princess de Bran- 
covan (b. 1876), poetess and novelist 

Nobel, Alfred, was Iwjrn at Stockholm, 21st Oct. 
1833. His fatliei, a mechanician, settled 1837-59 
in St Petersburg, and in 1860 began to manufac- 
ture liitro-glycerine. In 18C7 Alfred, who assisted 
him, discoveied thiougli the accidental escape of 
some nitro-glycenne fiom a cask into the siliceous 
saud of the packing, how to make a safe and 
manageable explosive— dynamite He also in- 
vented blasting- jelly and several kinds of smoke- 
less powder. Ultimately he had manufactories at 
Brefors in Sweden, and experimented on mild steel 
for armour-plates, &c. At his death at San Remo 
on 10th December 1896, lie left a fortune of over 
£2,000,000, most of winch he destined to go tor 
annual prizes for those making the most impor- 
tant discoveries m physics, chemistry, physiology, 
writing the beHt literature, and accomplishing the 
most for humanity and peace. [No-beV.] 

Noble, James Ashcroft (1845-96), journalist 
and critic, was born at Liverpool, edited a paper 
there, but settled in Loudon, where in 1891 lie 
published The Sonnet in England and other Essays. 

Nodler, Charles (1780-1844), French writer, 
tie lived a shifty life until appointed in 1823 to 
tiie librarianship of the Biblfotlieque de PArsenal 
in Pans. He was elected to the Academy hi 1833, 
and deeply influenced the Romanticists of 1830. 
Most of his literary work is forgotten, save his 
fresh and fantastic short stories and his Fairy- 
tales. His Souvenirs de Jennesse (1832) must not 
be taken too seriously. See Lives by Wey (1844), 
Mine. Mennessier-Nodler (1867), and A. Maputo's 
C. Nodier, Naturalists (1011X [Nod-yay.] 

Noel, Baptist Wriotheblev (1708-1873), a son 
of Sir Gerard Noel-Noel, left the Church of Eng- 


land after the Gorham Case (1848), and became 
popular as a Baptist preaeher. 

Noel, Roden Berkeley Wriotiiesley (1884- 
94), son of Lord Barham, studied at Cambridge, 
and published several volumes of poetry uud 
criticism, a Life of Lord Byron, and a book on 
Livingstone in Africa. 

Nollekens, Joseph, sculptor, born in Loudon, 
11th August 1737, and in 1760-70 worked in Rome. 
He became R.A. in 1772. His forte was iu 
modelling busts, and he has given us likenesses 
ot most of his famous contemporaries— Garrick, 
Sterne, Goldsmith, Johnson, Fox, Pitt., George 
III., &c. lie died 23d April 1828, leaving £200,000. 
See J. T. Smith’s Nollekens and his Times (1828). 

Nonius Marcellus, Latin grammarian of the 
beginning of the 4tli century, author of a poor 
tteatise, piecious as preserving many words iu 
forgotten senses, and passages from ancient Latin 
authors now lost. A good edition is that by 
Geilacli and Roth (1842); see also Prof. Nettle- 
ship’s Essays in Latin Literature (1885). 

Nordau, Max Simon, born of Jewish descent 
at Budapest, 29th July 1849, studied medicine 
and established himself as physician, first at his 
birthplaco (1878), and then at Paris (1880). He 
wrote several books of travel, but became known 
by his work proving that current ethical, re- 
ligious, and political principles were but Con- 
rent tonal Lies of Society (1883 ; 15th ed. 1890; 
Mug. tians. 1895); Paradoxes (1886), and De- 
generation (1893 ; Eng. trans. 1895), maintaining 
that most that is conspicuous in contempoiaiy 
art, literature, and life is but proof of physical 
and psychical degeneration. His novels ( Gefuhls - 
komodie, &c.) pioved moio suce«*hslul than his 
diamas and poems. lie died 22d Januaiy 1928- 

Nordenskinld, Baron Nils Adolf Erik, 
Arctic navigator, was born at Helsingfors, 18th 
November 1832, naturalised himself in Sweden, 
and m 1858 was appointed head of the lniueialogi- 
cal department of the Royal Museum at Stock- 
holm. He frequently visited Spitzbeigen ; in 
1864 he measured an arc of the meridian them, 
and mapped the south of the island. After two 
preliminary trips to the mouth of the Yenisei, by 
which ho proved the navigability of the Kaiu 
Sea, ho successfully accomplished (June 1878- 
September 1879) the navigation of the North-east 
Passage, from the Atlantic to the Pacific along 
the noi til coast of Asia. On his return he was 
made a baron of Sweden (1880), and published the 
Voyage of the Vega (Eng. trans. 1881), Scientific 
Results of the Vega Expedition (1883), Ac. To 
Gieenlaml he made two expeditions, and wrote a 
book on them. He died 12tli August 1901. See 
a work by A. Leslie (1879). [Nor'den-shild.] 

Nor'dica, stage name of Li i. m a n Norton (1859- 
1914), soprano singer, who, born at Farmington, 
Maine, U.S.A , studied at Boston and iu Italy. 

Norfolk, Dukes of. See Howard. 

Norman, Sir Henry, Bart. (1915), lion i in Lei- 
cestei 1858, studied at Harvard and Leipzig, was 
•hi the staff of the Pall Mall Gauttc, travelled in 
Eastern Asia and Eastern Europe, Egypt, and Ar- 
menia, was assistant-editor of the Daily Chronicle 
in 1896-99, became Liberal M.P. in 1900, Assistant 
Postmaster -general iu 1910. He lias written 
Real Japan (1892), The Peoples and Politics of the 
Far East (1895), The Near East (1897), All the 
Russias (1902), Motors and Men (1006), Ac., and 
lie founded The World's Work. 

Norrlf, Sir John (a 1547*07), was a great Eng- 
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lisli Boldior, who fought in the Low Country wars, 
in France, on the coast of Spain, and In Ireland. 

Norris, William Edward (1847-1925), son of 
the Chief-justice of Ceylon, was called to the bar 
in 1874, and published Heaps of Money (1877), 
Matrimony, My Friend Jim , The Hogue, Clarissa 
Fnriow (1897), ami other novels. 

North, a family whose most illustrious members 
were three of the sons of Dudley, fourth Baron 
North of Kirtling in Cambridgeshire, whose lives 
were wutten by their brother Roger —Sir Ed- 
ward Norik (1496-1564), famous as alawyer, was 
created Baron North in 1554. — Sir Thomas North 
(? 1535-'? 1601), his second sou, is known by his 
translation of Plutarch (1579), from the Fiencli of 
Amyot, a noble monument o! English, and one of 
the fountains from which Shakespcaia drew his 
knowledge of ancient histoiy (ed by Wyudhaiu, 
tf vols 1896 et scq.). Other translations by North 
u'ere The Diall of Pi i rices, from a French version 
of Guevara, ami The Mo mil Philosnplue of Doni, 
from the Italian (1570; new ed. by Joseph 
Jacobs, 1888).— Francis North (1637-85), second 
son of Dudley, fourth Baron North, was born 22d 
October 1637. He was educated at Cambridge, 
called to the bar in 1655, and was successively 
Solicitor -genetal, Attorney -general, J>ord Chief- 
justice of the Court of Common Ple,as, Privy-coun- 
cillor, Lord-keeper of the Gieat Seal, and Baron 
Guilford (1683).— Sir Dudley North (1611-91), 
third son, became a Tm key merchant m London, 
voyaged, and for a time settled in Constantinople. 
One of the shenfls of London, he was pliant 
enough m the interest of the crown, was knighted, 
and was appointed a Commissioner of Customs. 
Under James 11. he sst for Banbury. lie was a 
keen-eyed obseiver, and had great mechanical 
genius, and his Discourses upon Tiade (1691) 
anticipate Adam Smith — 1)r John North (1645- 
83) fifth soil, was fellow of Jesus College, Cain- 
budge, succeeded Barrow as Master ot Timity 
College in 1677, and became cleik of the closet to 
Chailes II.— Roger North (1653-1734), sixth and 
youngest bi other, was educated at Jesus College, 
Cambridge, entered the Middle Temple, ami rose 
to a lucrative practice at the bar. At the Ron olu- 
tion his hopes of advancement were closed, and 
he cast In his lot with the tionjuruig paity, and 
letired to his estate of Roughatn m Norfolk 
Ills three liypor-eulogistic biographies, his auto- 
biography (all collected by Jessopp in 1S90), ami 
his Examcn (1740) of Dr White Rennet’s History of 
England gave linn a place in English literature. 
— Frederick North, eighth Lotd North ami 
second Earl of Guilford, statesman, was bom 
Apt il 13, 1732, and educated at Oxfoul. At 
twenty-two he entered parliament, and was made 
a Tory Lord of the Treasury in 1759. In 1767, 
eloquent and witty, he was made Chancellor ot 
the Exchequer ana leader of the House of Com- 
mons. In 1770 he succeeded the Duke of Grafton 
as prime-minister. North was largely responsible 
for the measures that brought about the loss 
of America, being too ready to surrender his 
judgment to the king’s. In 1782 lie resigned. 
Fox*s dislike of the terms of peace with America 
led him to enter into a coalition with North, 
whom lie had heretofore inveighed against ; and 
Lor a few mouths the two took office under the 
Duke of Portland in 1783. North succeeded hid 
father as Earl of Guilford in 1790, and died 6th 
August 1792. See Life of IL Lucas (1018),— 
Brownlow North (1810-75). evangelist, was 
grandson of that Brownlow North (1741-1820), 
Bishop of Lichfield, Worcester, and Winchester, 


whose son succeeded in 1827 as sixth Eailof Guil- 
ford. Born at Chelsea, he tiavelled abroad ami 
gambled, but after conversion in 1854, devoted 
himself to evangelical labours under the Free 
Church of Scotland, as well as in Ireland ami 
England. See Life by K. Moody-Stuart (1878). — 
M aria nnk North (1830-90), a descendant of Roger 
of the ‘ Liv es,’ painted flowers all round the w'orld, 
and gave her valuable collection to Kew Gardens. 

Northbrook, See Baring. 

Northcliffe, Alfred C. W. IIarmsworth, first 
ViscouN'r(1805-1922:cr.l917), foiimlet of the Daily 
Mad, chief proprietor of 7 he Times ami other 
papers, was born in Co. Dublin. See IIarmsworth. 

Northcote, James, R.A. (1746-1881), the son of 
a Plymouth watchmaker, painted portraits ami 
hirtoiical pictures, but is remembeied by Haz- 
litt’s Conve i nations with Northcote (ed. by Gosse, 
1894) and bis own with Ward (1901). See Life 
by Gwynn (1898). 

Northcote, Sir Stafford. See Iddeslbigh. 

Northumberland, Dukes of. See Percy. 

Norton, Andrews (1786-1858), Ameiiean Uni- 
tarian theologian, studied at Harvard, became 
irolessoi there, and wrote Reasons for not be ♦ 
xeving the Doctrines of Trimtamans (1883), and 
two works on The Genuineness of the Gosjiels.^- His 
sou, Charles Eliot Norton (1827-1908X in 
1864-08 joint-editor with Lowell of the North 
American Review, and from 1875 piofessor of Art 
at Harvard, wrote on Italy, Dante, Michelangelo, 
and William Blake, and (a personal friend of ail 
five) edited Carlyle’s letters, Lowell, Emerson, 
Riiskm, and Clough. 

Norton, Hon. Mrs Caroline E. 8., poet and 
novelist, was born in London m 1808, second of the 
three beautiful granddaughters of Richard Brins- 
ley Slien dan. Her eldest sister became \Lady 
Bufferin, the othei Dr liess of Somerset ; and she 
herself m 1827 mai i led a barrister, the Hon. George 
Chappie Norton (lbOO-75). She bore him three 
sons, of whom the second succeeded as fourth 
Lord Grantlev; but the marriage proved most 
unhappy, and her friendship with Lord Mel bourne 
(q.v.) led her husband to institute a groundless 
and unsuccessful action of divorce (1836). Her 
poems include The Sorrows of Rosalie (1829), The 
Undying One (the Wandering Jew, 1830), The Child 
of the Islands (1845), and The Ijxdy of La Garayc 
(1862); her novels, Stuart of Dvnlenth (1851V Lost 
and Saved (1863), and Old Sir Douglas (1808/. In 
March 1877 she married Sir William Stirling 
Maxwell (q v.), but died 15th June. 

Norton, Tiiomas (1532-84), lawyer, M.P., and 
poet, w ith Sackville(q. v.) joint-author of Gorbodwp, 
was born m London, and died at Sharpenhoe, Beds. 

Nostrada'mus (Michel de Notredame), astrolo- 
ger. bom at St Remi in Piovenee, 14th Decerabei 
1503 Tie became doctor of medicine in 1529, 
and practised at Agen, Lyons, &c. He com- 
nieiiced prophet about 1547. His Centuries ot 
predictions in rhymed quatrains (two collections, 
1555-58), expressed generally in ooscure and enig- 
matical terms, brought their author a great re- 
putation. Charles IX. on his accession appointed 
him physician-in-onlinary. Nostradamus died 2d 
July 1566. See books on him by Jaubert (1656), 
Hait7.o(l712), Ba rente (1842), and C. A. Ward (1891). 

Novalls, the pen-name of Friedrich von H.ti 
denberg. who, born at Wiederstedt, 2d May 1772, 
was called the ‘Prophet of Romanticism.* At 
Wetssenfels (1795) he fell in love with a beautffhl 
girt, whose early death left a lasting impression 
upon him* He died of consumption, 25th March 
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3801. His two philosophical romances, both in* 
complete, Heinrich von Oftentingen and Lelulituje 
vu Sait, teach that life ought to be poetry realised 
in practical conduct, and that there are in the 
universe many verities and realities which can 
only be known by sympathetic intuition. His 
Hymntn an die Nacht and his Poems and Sacred 
Songs are finished productions. See Carlyle's 
Miscellaneous Essays (vol. ii.), the Life published 
at Gotha (2d ed. 1883), and the correspondence 
with the Schlegels (1880). [No-vah'lis.] i 

Novation, a Homan Stoic, was converted to 
Christianity and ordained a puest. In 251 a.d., 
soon after the Decian persecution, a controveisy 
arose about those who fell away during persecu- 
tion. Cornelius, Bishop of Rome, defended indulg- 
ence towards the lapsed ; Novatian was chosen by 
a small party and ordained bishop in opposition 
to Cornelius. The Novatoans denied the lawful- 
ness of readmitting the lapsed to communion, and 
set up bishops at Carthage, Constantinople, Alex- 
andra, in Phrygia, Gaul, and Spain. The sect, m 
spite of persecution, survived into the 6th century. 

Novello, Vincent (1781-1861), organist, com- 
poser, and music publisher, born in London of an 
Italian father and English mother, was a founder 
of the Philharmonic (1813), and its pianist and 
conductor. His compositions improved church 
music, and he was a painstaking editor of unpub- 
lished vvoiks of musicians Ho lived at Nice from 
1849. — His son, Joseph Vincent (1810-96), also 
organist and music publisher from 1857 lived at 
Nice and at Genoa with his sister, Mrs Cowden 
Clarke (q.v.). Another sistei, Claim Anastasia 
(1818-1908), vocalist, 1 mm u i ti Loudon, won ti umiphs 
all over Eitiope; in 1813 mamed Count Gigliucci ; 
but returned to the stage 1850-60. 

Novikoff, Mmk. (1840-1925), boin, Olga Kireef, 
at Moscow, fiom 1870ad\ ocated an Anglo-Russian 
iaj)pwrhement. See Stead’s M. 1\ fm Bits^w (1909). 


Noyes, Ai.fkkd, C.13.E , futt.D. (Yale, 1913), 
poet, was born m Staffordshire in 18S0. His woiks 
include Dra/ce(1908 ; an epic) and William Mot ns 
(‘ Men of Letters,’ 1908). 

Noyes, John Humphrey, Perfectionist, born at 
Bmttleboio, Vermont, 6tli September 1811, as a 
theological student discovered that the prevailing 
theology was wrong. He held that God is a dual 
body (male and female), and that communion 
with Christ not merely saves from sinning, but 
from disease and death He founded a ‘Perfec- 
tionist’ church at Putney, Vermont, and he and 
his converts put their pioperty into a common 
stock; those who were mamed renounced their 
marriage ties, and a ‘complex marriage’ was 
established between the males and females of the 
‘Family.’ In 1848 the communists removed to 
Oneida, N.Y. Noyes died 13th Apnl 1886 at 
Ningaia Falls, Ontario, then headquaiteis of the 
commuimy. See several works by Noyes ; Hep- 
woitli Dixon’s New America , &c. ; Noidlioff, Com- 
mvnistic Societies of the United States (1875). 

Numa Pompilius, in the legendary history of 
Rome, its second king, whose reign of thiity-niue 
years was a golden age of peace and happiness. 

Nuncomar. See Hash nos (Warkkv). 

Nur ed-Din Mahm&d, Maleic al-Adel, bom 
at Damascus in 1117, succeeded his father as ruler 
of Northern Syria in 1145, and liom this time 
Ins life was one long duol with the Clmstians. 
Count Joscelin’s great defeat at Edessa gave occa- 
sion to the second Ciusade; and the Crusaders 
were foiled by Nur ed-Diu before Damascus. 
The emir next conquered Tripoli*, Antioch, and 
Damascus (1153). His nephew, Saladin, com- 
pleted the conquest of Egypt from the Fatnmtes. 
Nur ed-Dm, created by the calif of Bagdad sultan 
of Syna and Egypt, became jealous of Saladin, 
and was prepamig to match into Egypt, when he 
died in May 1173. 


f AKELEY, Sir lit ki*i in Stanley, born 
at Ealing, 22d July 1330, and educated 
at Rugby and Christ Church, was pro- 
fessor of Music at Edinbiugli Umvei- 
sity from 1865 to 1891, was knighted in 
1876, and died 26th October 1903. He composed 
songs, hymns, anthems, cantatas, marches, &c. 

Oastler, Richard (1789-1861), advocate of a ten- 
hours’ working day and the factory laws, by his 
opposition to the poor-law irritated Mr Thornhill, 
on whose Fixby estate near Huddersfield he was 
steward 1821-8S, and he was imprisoned 1840-44 for 
a risbt of £2000, ultimately paid by subscription. 

Oates, Titus, was bom at Oakham in 1649, the 
sou of an Anabaptist preacher, who became at 
the Restoration rector of All Saints’, Hastings. 
’Hie boy was brought up at Oakham school, 
Merchant Taylors’ (1665), and Sedlescombe in 
Sussex ; entered Caius College, Cambridge (1667) ; 
and two years later was admitted to St John’s. 
Next taking orders, he held curacies and a naval 
chaplaincy, from all of which he was expelled for 
jn&moua practices. With the Rev. DrTongehe 
resolved to concoct the ‘ narrative of a horrid 
plot,’ and, feigning conversion to Catholicism, 
was admitted to the Jesuit seminaries of Valla- 
dolid and St Omer. From both in a few months 
he was expelled for misconduct, but, returning 
to London in June 1678, he forthwith communi- 
cated to the authorities his pretended plot, the 
main features of which were a rising of the 


Cutholici, a geneial massacre of Piotcslants, the 
burning ot Ixmdon, the assassination of the king, 
and the invasion of Ireland by a French uimy. 
He swore to the truth of it before a magistrate, 
Mi Edmund Beiry Godfrey, who on 17th October 
was found dead in a ditch — mimleied possibly 
by Titus and his coniedeiates. All London 
stiaightway went wild with fear and rage, and 
Oates became the hero of the day. A ponsion of 
£480 was granted him, and a suite of apartments 
at Whitehall set apait for Ins use; the mob 
cheered him as the ‘saviour of his country.’ 
Bedloe, Daugerfield, and other wretches came 
loi ward to back or emulate his charges ; the 
queen herself was assailed ; and many Catholics 
w’ero cast into prison. He was directly or in- 
directly the cause of thirty-five judicial murders ; 
but after two years a reaction set in. In May 
1688 Oates was fined £100,000 for calling the 
Duke ot York a traitor, and liemg unable to pay, 
was imprisoned ; in May 1685 he was found guilty 
of perjury, and sentenced to be stripped of his 
canonicals, pilloried, flogged, and imprisoned for 
life. The Revolution ot 1688 set him at liberty, 
and a pension was even gi anted him of £300. He 
died 12th July 1705 See Seccombe’s Lives of 
Twelve Bad Men (1894). 

Obadlah, one of the twelve * minor prophets,’ 
of whose personality nothing is known. From 
internal evidence the date of composition of the 
book may be put shortly after the capture of 
Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, about 587 B.C. 
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Oberlia, Jouann Friedrich, was boru nt 
Strasburg, 81st August 1740, and in 1767 became 
Protestant pastor of Wald bach, m the Ban de la 
Roche, a wild mountainous district of Alsace, 
which had suffered terribly in the Thirty Years 
War. Oberlin introduced better methods of 
cultivation and manufacture, made loads and 
bridges, founded a library and schools. He died 
1st June 1826. See biographies by Bodemann 
(1868), Spach (1866), and Butler (1882). 

O'Brien, William (1852-1028), born at Mallow, 
became a journalist, founded United Ireland, sat 
in parliament as a Nationalist (1888-95), was nine 
times prosecuted and imprisoned for two yeais 
He retired in 1895 owing to dissensions in the 
party, headed the Independent Nationalists, but 
leturned to Parliament (1900-18) for Cork, and 
founded the (anti- Red mondite) United Iiish 
l eague. He wrote Recollections (1905), Evening 
Memories (1920), An Olive Branch (on ‘ All-foi- 
Ireland,’ 1910), The Irish Revolution (1923), &c 

O'Brien, William .Smith, son of Sir Edward 
O'Brien, bom m County Clate in 1808, entered 
parliament, in 1826, and though a Protestant 
supported the Catholic claims as a Whig. In 
October 1843 he joined O’Connell’s Repeal Asso- 
ciation. But O’Connell’s aversion to physical 
foice made a wide gulf between him and the fiery 
‘Young Ireland’ party. After many disputes 
O’Brien in 1846 withdrew from the Association, 
and the Young Irelandeis set up a Repeal League 
under his leadership. The sentence of John 
Mitchel for ‘treason-felony’ m 1848 hastened the 
projected rising, which ended ludicrously in an 
almost bloodless battle in a cabbage-garden at 
Ballingarry. Smith O’Biien was arrested, tried, 
and sentenced to death; but the sentence was 
commuted to transportation for life. In 1854 he 
was released on condition of not returning to 
li eland, and in 1856 he received a free pardon. 
Ho died at Bangor in North Wales, 16th June 
1864. See A. M. Sullivan’s New behind (1877), 
and Sir C. G. Duffy’s Young behind (1880). 

O’Bryan, William (1778-1868), son of a Cornish 
yeoman, quarrelled with the Methodists, was 
expelled in 1810, and founded a new Methodist 
communion, the (Arniinian) Bible Christians or 
Bryan ites. 

Occam, William. See Ockham. 

Occleve, Thomas. See IIoccleve. 

Ochlno, Bernardino, Italian reformer, born 
at Siena in 1487, joined the Franciscans, but in 
1534 changed to the Capuchins. In four > oars' 
time lie was vicar-general of the order. In 1542 
he was summoned to Rome to answer for evan- 

f elical tendencies, but fled to Calvin at Geneva, 
n 1545 he became preacher to the Italians in 
Augsburg. Crannier invited linn to England, 
where he was pastor to the Italian exiles and a pre- 
bend in Canterlmiy. At Mary’s accession (1558) he 
fled to Switzerland, and ministered to the Italian 
exiles in Zurich for ten years. The publication 
of Thirty Dialogues , one of which the Calvinists 
said contained a defence of polygamy, led to his 
being banished. Ochino fled to Poland, but was 
driven thence and died at Schlackau in Moravia 
in 1564. See Life by Beniath (Eng. trnns 1876) 
[0-kec'no.] 

Oohterlonv, Sir David, British general, bom 
of Scottish descent, at Boston, Mass , 12th Feb- 
ruary 1758, went to India as a cadet, and was 
made lieutenant-colonel in 1808. In 1804 he de- 
fended Delhi against Holkar ; but his greatest 
services were rendered against the Goorkhas of 
Nepal in 1814 and 1815. The treaty made near 


the Nepalese capital has nuuained in force down 
to the present time. Ocliterlouy was made a 
baronet in 1816. He also held a command in the 
Pindari and Mahratta wars of 1817 and 1818. He 
died at Meeiut, 15th July 1825. 

Ockham, oi Occam, Wiliiam of, a 14th-cen- 
tury schoolman, was born at Ockham in Surrey 
between 1270 and 1280. He entered the Fran- 
ciscan order, studied at Oxfoid and Paris, and 
headed the Fianciscans* revolt against Pope John 
XXII. ’s denunciation of Evangelical poverty 
(1822). After four months' Imprisonment at Avig- 
non ne fled to Munich, and found there a de- 
fender in the Emperor ikmis of Bavaria, whom lie 
in hm turn defended stoutly against the temporal 
pretensions of the pope. In 1342 he seems to have 
become general of the Franciscans. Besides in- 
sisting on the independent divine right of tem- 
poral inleis, Ockham won fame as the reviver of 
Nominalism (the doctrine that universal ideas are 
merely names), for which he won a final victory 
over the rival Realism. He seems to have died 
at Munich in 1349. His views on civil govern- 
ment aie expounded in Super Potestate Papali and 
his Dialogues, his philosophical views in Summa 
1. ogives (1488), commentaries on Porphyry and 
Amtotle, and the commentary on the Sentences of 
Peter the Lombard, and his theological in this last 
and the Tractatus dc Sacramento Altaris (1516). 
See Riezler’s Widersacher der Ptipste (1874). 

Ockley, Simon (1078-1720), orientalist, in 1711 
became Arabic professor at Oxford. His Histoi'y 
of the So i ace ns (1708-18) Mas long a standard, 
though not based on the best authorities. 

O’Connell, Count Daniel (’1745-1833), entered 
the French army in 1700, and was the last colonel 
of the Irish Brigade m the service of the kings of 
Franco, being made a count after the siege of 
Gibraltar (1779-82) At the Revolution he came 
to London, and return* g to France at the Res- 
toration, was made lieutenant-general. 

O’Connell, Dwiel, ‘the Liberator,’ was born 
neat Cahirciveeu, County Keiry, August 6, 
1775, and was a nephew' of the preceding. He 
was sent m 1791 to tho college of St Omer, and 
in 1792 to Donay; entered Lincoln’s Inn in 
1794, and was called to the Irish bar in 1798. 
In 1S02 he mairied his cousin (died 1886), who 
boie him five sons and three daughters. He was 
on the Munster circuit for twenty-two years, was 
famous as a counsel, and had an enormous prac- 
tice He flung himself into the agitation for the 
lights of the Catholics, and by 1811 stood out as 
tbo virtual chief of the party. He supported the 
Catholic bishops (1813) m their policy in opposi- 
tion to Grattan. His attacks on the ‘beggarly 
corporation ’ of Dublin, then an Orange strong- 
hold, brought him a challenge from Mr D’Esterre, 
and in the duel he shot Ins an tagonist(1815).‘ Only 
once did he allow himself to accept another chal- 
lenge— from Peel in 1815 ; but he was arrested on 
Ins wife’s information and bound over to keep 
the peace. In 1828 O’Connell formed on a popular 
basis the Catholic Association, and brooght the 
priests into it. By the ‘ Catholic Rent’ a large sum 
of money was raised for its purposes— -in 1824 as 
much as £500 in a week. The Irish forty-shilling 
freeholders now began to oppose their landlords nt 
the elections. Waterford was carried in 1826, and 
O’Connell himself was returned for Clare In 1828. 
In May 1S29 he came to take his seat, but the 
House refused his claim. The same year the 
Catholic Emancipation Bill was passed,' and he, 
returned for Clare unopposed, took his sent in 
1830, being afterwards returned for Waterford 
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He formed a new society for Repeal, revived 
as often as suppressed by others under new 
names. He denounced the ministry of Wellington 
and Peel, but in the face of a threatened prosecu- 
tion (1881) he temporised, sa\ed himself, and was 
made King's Counsel. In 1880 the potato crop 
had been very poor, and under O’Connell’s advice 
the people declined to pay tithes, and that wintei 
disorder was rampant everywhere. He had sat 
last for Kerry, when at the general election of 
1832 he was returned for Dublin. At this time lie 
nominated about half of the candidates returned, 
while three of Ins sons and two of Ins sons-in- 
law composed his ‘household brigade.’ Of the 
105 Irish members 45 — his famous ‘tail’— were 
declared Repealers. He fought fiercely against 
the Coerciou Act of 1838. By Feargus O’Conn oi , 
the Freeman's Journal , and his more ardent fol- 
lowers he was forced to bring the Repeal move- 
ment prematurely into parliament; a motion foi 
inquiry was defeated by 523 to 38. For the 
next five years (1835-40) he gave the Whigs a 
steady support. His phrase ‘a bloated buffoon,’ 
applied to Lord Alvanley, brought a challenge 
which was refused, but his son Morgan went 
out in his stead. D’Israeli now attacked him 
fiercely at the Taunton election in 1835. In a 
speech at Dublin O’Connell retorted by calling 
him ‘ a liar’ and ‘heir-at-law of the blasphemous 
thief who died upon the cross.’ D’lsraeli chal- 
lenged Morgan O’Connell in his father's stead, 
but the challenge was declined. The Cailow 
election of 1835 brought upon him the charge of 
having pocketed money to procure a man a seat, 
but the inquiry only brought out that lie was 
grossly careless in managing affairs. To serve 
lus country he had surrendered a very lucrative 
practice at the bar (£7000 a -year) and all hope 
of professional promotion ; though as much os 
£10,000 of tribute flowed yearly into lus hands, lie 
expended it faithfully in the cause; and, in spite 
of the large foitime bequeathed by lus uncle 
in 1825 and a subscription of £50,000 in 1820, 
died worth scarcely a thousand pounds. Mill- 
grave and Drummond governed Ireland so mildly 
tliat O’Connell was prcpaied to abandon the 
Repeal agitation. In 1830 he was unseated on 
petition tor Dublin, and he was returned for 
Kilkenny. In 1337 the Mastership of the Rolls 
was offered him blit declined. In August he 
founded his ‘Precursor Society,* and ni Apnl 
1840 his famous Repeal Association. Yet the 
agitation languished till the appearance of the 
Nation in 1842 brought him the aid of Dillon, 
Duffy, Davis, Mangau, and Daunt. In 1841 
O’Connell lost his seat at Dublin, but found 
another at Cork, ami in November he was elected 
Lord Mayor of Dublin. In 1843 he brought up 
Repeal in the Dublin corporation, and carried 
it by 41 to 15. The agitation now leaped into 
prominence; that year’s rent was £48,400 ; mon- 
ster meetings were held— at that on the Hill 
of Taro, 15th August 1843, the attendance was 
three-quarters of a million. But now the Young 
Ireland party began to grow Impatient of the ol<l 
chiefs tactics, and O’Connell allowed himself to 
outran his better judgment. Wellington poured 
85,000 men into Ireland. A great meeting was 
fixed at Clontarf for Sunday, Octobers, 1848, but 
it was proclaimed the day before, and O’Connell 
issued a counter-proclamation abandoning the 
meeting. Early in 1844 he was tried with hm son 
and five of his chief supporters Tor a conspi- 
racy to raise sedition, and after a twenty-three 
days' trial was found guilty, , and on May 80 
sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment and 


a flue of £2000. The House of Lords set aside the 
\ erdict on September 4 ; but for fourteen weeks 
the Tribune lay in prison. He opposed Peel’s 
provincial ‘godless colleges,' and it soon came 
to an open split between him and Young Ireland 
(1846). Next followed the potato famine. Vexa- 
tion At the breach in his party, consciousness 
of failure, religious austerities, and insidious 
disease combined to break down his herculean 
frame. He left Ireland for the last time in 
January 1847, and died at Genoa on the way to 
Rome, May 15, 1847. His heart was carried 
to Rome, and buried in St Agntlia’s; his 
body rests in the Glasnevin Cemotery, Dublin. 
Of O’Connell’s writings the most characteristic 
is tho Ijdter to the Kail of Shrewsbury (1842). His 
Memoir of Ireland (1843) is poor and inaccurate. 
There is no adequate biography, though there are 
Lives by his son John (1846), Fagan (1847-48), 
Cusack (1872), O’Routke (1876), Dunlop (‘ Heroes 
of the Nations,’ 1900X and MacDonagh (1903). 
See W. J. O’Neill Daunt’s Pei'sonal Recollections 
(1848); his son’s Recollections (1849); Lecky’s 
Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland , the ablest 
estimate of his character (new ed. 1903) ; Cusack’s 
Speeches and Pi blic letters of the Liberator (1875) ; 
Shaw Lefevre’s Peel and O'Connell (1887) ; the 
study by J. A. Hamilton m the ‘Statesmen’ 
series (1888) ; and W J. Fitzpatrick’s autlioiita* 
live Correspondence of Daniel O'Connell (18SS>. 

O’Connell, Hugh Roe (? 1571-1602), Lord of 
Tyrconnel, fought against the English m Ireland, 
and fled to Spam in 1602, leaving his power to his 
brother, Rory O’Connell (1575-1608), who kissed 
the king’s hand, and was made Earl of Tyrconnel 
(1603); but having plotted to seize Dublin Castle 
(1607), fled, and died at Rome. 

O’Connor, Fkargub Edward, Chartist, bom 
July 18, 1794, studied at Trinity College, Dublin, 
was called to the Irish bar, and entered parliament 
for Cork C’o. in 1832. Estranged from O’Connell, 
he devoted himself to the causo of the working- 
classes in England. His eloquence and enthusi- 
asm gave him vast populai lty, and his Leeds North- 
ern Star (1837) did much to advance Chartism. 
Elected for Nottingham 1847, ho presented the 
monstei petition in Apnl 1848. In 1852 lie became 
hopelessly insane, and died August 80, 1855. 

O’Connor, Thomas Power, P.C. (1924), bom 
at Athlone, 5th Octobet 1848, was educated at 
Queen’s College, Galway, became a journalist, 
and edited the Sun, M.J.P . , T.P's Weekly % 
Elected M P. foi Gahvay in 1880, he has sat for 
Liveipool since 1885, and been a conspicuous 
Irish Nationalist. He has written books on 
Beacousfield, the Parnell movement, Mr Glad- 
stone's House of Commons, &c. 

Oct a via. sister of the emperor Augustus, 
distinguished for beauty and womanly virtues. 
On the death of her first husband, Marcellus, she 
consented in 40 b.o to marry Antony, to reconcile 
him and her brother; but in a few years Antony 
forsook her for Cleopatra. She died 11 b.c. 

Octavlan. See Augustus. 

O’Curry, Eugene (1796-1862), Irish antiquary, 
wrote on MS. Materials for Irish History (1861) 
and Customs of the Ancient Irish (1878), 
Odescalchl. See Innocent XI. 

Odilon Barrot. See Barrot. 

Odo, Bishop of Bayeux and Earl of Kent, was 
half-brother to William the Conqueror (q.v.V 
played under him a conspicuous part in English 
I history, and died 1097. 
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Odoacer, or Odovacar, son of a captain of tbe 
Germanic Scyirl in the service of the western 
Homan empire, took part in the revolution which 
(47ft) drove the emperor Julius Nepos from the 
throne, and conferred on ins son Romulus the 
title of Augustus, scofflngly called August ulus. 
With the Qeruliaus and other Germanic mer- 
cenaries he inarched against Pavia, and stormed 
the city (476). Romulus abdicated, and thus per* 
islied the Roman empire. Odoacer was a politic 
ruler ; hut his increasing powei excited the alarm 
of the Byzantine emperor Zeno, who encouraged 
Theoderic, king of the Ostiogoths, to undertake 
an expedition against Italy (480). Odoacer, de- 
feated in three great battles, shut lnniself up 
in Ravenua, which lie defended lor three years. 
Compelled by famine, he capitulated (408); a 
fortnight after ho was assassinated by Theoderic 
himself. See Hodgkin's Italy and her Invaders 

O’Donnell, Leopold, Marshal ot Spam, born 
at Teneriffe, 12tli January 1800, was descended ' 
fiom au Irish family. He supported the infant 
Isabella against Don Carlos, and emigrated with 
the queen-mother to France. In 1843 Jus m- 
tngues against Espartero were successful; and 
as governor-general of Cuba he amassed a fortune. 
He returned to Spam in 1840 ; was made war 
minister by Espartero in 1854, but in 185G sup- 
planted him by a coup d’itat. He was in tlnee 
months' time succeeded by Narvaez, but in 1858 
he returned to power ; in 1859 he commanded in 
Moiocco, took the Mooiish camp, and was made 
Duke of Tetuan. In 1866 his cabinet was upset 
by Narvaez, and he died, 5th November 1867. 

(Ecolampadlus, Joannes (I,atin for Haus- 
sohein), rcformei, was born m 1482 at Weiusbeig 
m Swabia. He studied at Heidelberg, became 
tutor to the sons of the Elector Palatine, and 
subsequently preacher at Basel, wlieie Erasmus 
employed him. lu 1516 he entered a convent 
at Augsburg, but under Luther’s influence com- 
menced icfoimerat Basel in 1522 as preacher and 
professor of Theology. On the Lord’s Supjier lie 
gradually adopted the views of Zumgh, disputed 
with Luther at Marburg in 1529, and >vrote 
treatises. He died 24tli November 1531. See 
Lives by Herzog (1843) and Hagenbaeh (1859). 

(Ehlensohlager, Adam Gottlob, born 14th 
November 1779 in Copenhagen, was by 1805 fore- 
most of Danish poets. Hakon Jarl was lus first 
tragedy (1807; trans. by Laseelles, 1875); Cor - 
reqqio (trans. by Tlieod. Martin, 1854) dates from 
1809. In 1810 he was made professor of iEstlie- 
ties in Copenhagen University. He died 20th 
January 1850. His fame rests principally on his 
twenty-four tragedies, most of them on northern 
subjects. An Auto|*ography appeared in 1830- 
31, his Reminiscences in 1850; there are Lives 
by Areutzen (1879) and Nielsen (1879). (E/i-Iea- 
shlaff-ger; g hard.] 

Oehler, Gustav Friedrich (1812-72), Old 
Testament scholar, became in 1845 professor of 
Theology at Breslau, and in 1852 at Titbingen. 
His best-known book was the Theology of the Old 
'Testament (1874; Eng. trans. 1876). [EhJ-ler. ] 

Oetlnger, Christoph Friedrich (1702-82), 
German theosophic theologian. See monographs 
by Auberlin (1848), Khmann (1852 ; 2d ed. 1877), 
and Wiichter (1885). [Bh’-ting-er.) 

Offa, king of Mercia in 757-790, contended sue- 
cessfully against Wessex and the Welsh, and 
made Mercia the principal Rtate in England. 

Offenbaoh, Jacques, composer of opera-bouffe, 
bom of Jewish parents at Cologne, 21st June i 


m 

1819. lie came to Paris in 1838, becoming chef 
d'orchestre in the Th&itre Frairtjais in 1848, aud 
manager of the Bouffes Barisiens hi 1855; and 
died 5th October 1880. lie composed a vast 
number of light, lively operettas, It Mariage aux 
Ixmternes , &c., but is best known as inventor of 
modem opera-bouffe, represented by Orphic aux 
Enfers (1858), La Belle Hilhie, La Barbe Bleu , La 
Grande Duchesse, Geneviivc de Brabant, Roi CarotU . 
and Madame FavaH. Lts Contes d’ Hoffmann i-, 
still popular. 

Ofterdlngen, Heinrich von, one of the 
famous minnesinger or lyric poets of Germany, 
who flourished between the years 1170 and 1250. 
At the Tlmringian court at Eisenach occurred the 
semi-mythical Wartbur^krieg (c. 1207), a poetical 
contest between the chief minnesingers, at which 
Walther von der Vogel weide (q.v.) was victor. 

Ogier le Danois, a vassal noble of C’haile- 
magne, the theme of a Chanson de Ge.sto, wntten 
by Raimbert of Pans befoie 1150. 

Oglethorpe, James Edward, born in London, 
22d Dec. 1696, the son of 8n Theopluliis Ogle- 
thorpe, .served with Prince Eugene, and in 1722-54 
sat in parliament Meanwhile he projected a 
colony m America for debtors from English jails 
and persecuted Austrian Protestants. Parliament 
contributed £10,000; George II. ga\e a grant of 
land, after him called Georgia ; and in 1732 Ogle- 
thorpe went out with 120 persons and founded 
Savannah. In 1735 he took out 800 more, includ- 
ing the two Wesleys ; and in 1738 he was back again 
with 600 men. War with Spain was declared in 
1739 ; m 1740 Oglethorpe invaded Florida, and in 

1742 repulsed a Spanish invasion of Georgia. In 

1743 lie left the colony to lepel malicious charges. 
He was tried arid acquitted after the ’45 for fail- 
ing as major-general to overtake Pnnce Charles s 
army. lie died at Qruhain Hall, Essex, 30th 
Jan. 1785 See Lives oy Hams (1841), Wright 
(1867), Biuee (1890), and Hamel C. Cooper (1904). 

O’Grady, Standish (1846-1928), writer on 
In-»h history ami romance, and pioneer of the 
‘ Celtic Renaissance.’ — Standish Hayes O’Grady 
(1832-1915), nephew of first Vt. Guillainore, was 
the leading Irish scholar of his day. 

O’Hagan, Thomas Baron (1812-85), became 
Solicitor- general for Ireland in 1861 and Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland in 1868— the first Catholic 
who held the office since the days of James II. 

O’Hara, Theodore (1820-67), author of *Tlie 
Bivouac of the Dead,' was a lawyer and journalist, 
but served as captain in the Mexican war, in the 
U.S. cavalry, and in the Civil War as a Confederate 
colonel. See monograph by Ranck (1875), 

O’Higgins, Bernardo (1778-1842), natural son 
of Ambrosio O’Higgins (c. 1720-1801), the Irish- 
boin viceroy of Chile (1789) and of Peru (1795), was 
born at Tales, play ed a great part in the Chilian re- 
volt of 1810, and in 1817-23 was the new republic’s 
(list dictator. 8ee Life by Mehegan (1918). 

Ohm, Georg Simon (1787-1854), German physi- 
cist, became in 1849 professor at Munich. Ohm’s 
Law was a result of his researches in electricity, 
and the measure of resistance is called the ohm. 

Ohnet, Georoks (1848-1918), a leading French 
novelist, was born in Paris. Under the general 
title of Lts BataiUes de la Fie t he published a 
series of novels, some of which went beyond 
a hundred tli edition. Serge Panine (1881) 
was followed by Le Mattre de Forges (1882^ la 
Comtesse Sarah (1883X Lise Fleuron (1884), La 
gwnde Ma mitre (1885), Dette de Maine (1891), 
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Dernier Amour (1892), Nimrod et Cie (1893), La 
Femme en Gris (1893), &c. [Oh-nay.) 

Ohthere, a Norse sailor, made two exploring 
voyages for King Alfred between 880 and 000— 
one round the North Cape to the White Sea. 

O’Keeffe, John (1747-1838), dramatist, v. as bom 
in Dublin, settled in London in 1780, and pro* 
duced a long senes of comic operas, melodramas, 
&c. In his Recollections lie specifies sixty-eight 
pieces of liis own composition. 

Oken, Lorenz (1770-1851), naturalist, betaine 
professor of Medicine at Jena in 1807, ami in 
1810 he issued a journal called Ins, which led to 
government interference and his resignation. In 
1828 he obtained a professorship at Munich, and 
in 1832 at Zurich. His system was a transcen- 
dental nature-philosophy, fertde in ideas. Ho 
developed the theoiy, now exploded, that the 
skull is a modified vertebra. See works by 
Eeker (1880) and Guttler (1884). 

Olaf, the Saint, king of Norway, was born in 
005, and, having made his name a terror on the 
coasts of Normandy and England, succeeded, in 
1015, in securing the throne of Not way. The 
severity with which he sought to exterminate 
paganism alienated lus subjects, who adlieied 
to Canute of Denmark. Olaf fled to his brother- 
in-law, Jaroslav of Russia, who gave him 4000 
men, with whom, in 1030, he gave Canute battle 
at Stiklestad, where Olaf was defeated and slain. 
His body, laid in the cathedral of Trondhjein, 
wrought many miracles, and erelong Olaf was 
proclaimed patron saint of Norway. See Passio et 
Miracula Beati Olaui , edited by Metcalfe (1881). 
—An earlier Olaf was leader ot the Ostnien and 
king of Dublin, ami died in 981. 

Olaus. For Olaus Magnus, see Magnus ; for 
Olaus Petri, see Petri. 

Olbera, Heinrich Wilhelm Matthaus (1758- 
1840), physician and astronomer, practised medi- 
cine at Bremen, Ho calculated the orbit of 
the comet of 1779 ; discovered the minor planets 
Pallas (1802) and Vesta (1807); in 1781 redis- 
covered the planet Uranus; discovered flu* 
comets ; and invented a method for calculating 
the \elocity of falling stais. He died 2d March 
1840. See the Life ptefKed to his works hy 
Schilling (3 vols. 1894-97). 

Oloott, Colonel Henry Steel (c. 1830-1907), 
a notable tlieosophist, was by 1856 distinguished 
in the United States as an agriculturist, fought 
in the Civil War, and held posts in the ac< omits 
department of the army and navy. After the 
war he devoted himself to theosophy. 

Oldcastle, Sir John, the ‘good Lord Cobliam,’ 
was born about 1378, and is first heard of as 
serving Henry IV. on the Welsh marches. He 
acquired the title of Lord Cobham by marrying 
the heiress, and presented a remonstrance to the 
Commons on the corruptions of the church. He 
got Wycliffe’s works transcribed and distributed, 
ami paid preachers to propagate his views. In 
1411 he commanded an English army in France, 
and forced the Duke of Orleans to raise the 
siege of Paris ; but in 1413, after the accession 
of Henry V., he was examined, and condemned 
as a heretic. He escaped from the Tower into 
Wales ; a Lollard conspiracy in his favour was 
stamped out; and after four years’ hiding he was 
captured, brought to London, and was ‘hanged 
and burnt hanging,' 14th December 1417. Halli- 
well-Phillipps first proved in 1841 that Shake- 
*»penre*s Sir John Faistaff was based on a popular 
tradition of dislike for the heretic Oldcastle— a 


\ iew endorsed in Gairdner and Spedding’s Studies 
(1881). Though he stood high In the favour of 
Pi inco Hal, there is no historical ground for repre- 
senting him as hia ‘boon companion.' 

Oldenbarnevoldt. See Barneveldt. 

Oldenburg, Hen iiy (1 028-78), under the Common- 
wealth was consul in London for his native city, 
Bremen. He was an original member of the 
Royal Society, and, as assistant-secretary, edited 
its Transactions 1664-77, maintaining an extensive 
correspondence w ith Spinoza, Leibnitz, Baylo, &c. 
Milton addressed him in the Epistoliv Familiares. 

Oldfield, Anne (1683-1730), actress, was bom 
m London, made her ddbut in 1700, stood high 
hi public favour hy 1705, and played till the last 
\ear of her life See Edward Robins, The Palmy 
Days of Xance Ohl field (1898). 

Oldham, John (1653-83), poet, was especially 
distinguished as a satuist and writer of odes. 

Oldmixon, John (1673-1742), author of dull, 
partisan histones of England, Scotland, Ireland, 
and America, and of vvoiks on logic and rhetoric. 
He is one of the heroes of Pope’s Dunciad. 

Old Mortality. See Paterson (Robert). 

Oldys, Wiitiam (1696-1761), bibliographer, 
natural son ol Dr Oldys, Chancelloi of Lincoln. 
For about ten years Oldys was librarian to the 
Earl of Oxford, whoso valuable collection of books 
and MSS. he arranged and catalogued, and by 
the Duke of Norfolk he was appointed Norroy 
King-ot-arms. llis chief works are a Life of Sir 
Walter Raleigh , piefixed to Raleigh’s History of 
the World (1736); The British Librarian (1737); 
The Harleian Miscellany (175$), besides many mis- 
cellaneous literary and bibliographical articles. 

Ole Bull See Bi ll 

Olga, St, a Russian saint, wife of the Duke of 
Kieflf, who governed during the minority of her 
son, till 955. Thereafter she was baptised at Con- 
stantinople, and leturning to Russia, laboured 
for the new creed until her death in 968. 

Ollphant, Laurencf, born at Capetown in 
1829, son of the Attorney-general there (after 
wards Chief-justice in Ceylon), w.is admitted 
to the Scottish bar, and later to the English bar. 
His first work, A Journey to Khatmandu (1852), 
was followed by The Russian Shores of the Black 
Sea (1853) He next became private secretary 
(o the Earl of Elgin, then Governor-general of 
Canada, whom latei ho accompanied to China, 
thus finding material for his books Minnesota and 
the For West (1855) and The Earl of Elgin's Mission 
to China (1860). In 1861, while acting as ChargA 
d'Affaires in Japan, he was severely wounded 
by assassins, and from 1865 to 1868 he sat for 
the Stirling burghs. His Piccadilly (1870) was a 
book of exceptional promise, bright with wit and 
delicate irony. He joined the religious com- 
munity of T. L. Harris (q.v.) in the Umtod 
States, and finally settled at Haifa in Palestine. 
He died at Twickenham, 28d December 1888, 
His later mystical views he published in Sym* 
pneumata (1886) and Scientific Religion (1888), as 
well as in his novel Musollam (1886); they had 
been indicated in his earlier novel, Altiora Peto 
(1883). Other books were 'The Transcaucasian 
i 'ampoiqn under Onuir Paslio (1856), Patriots and 
Filibusters (1860), 7 he land of Gilead (1881), 
Traits and Travesties (1882), The Land ofKhemi 
(1882), Haifa (1887), and Episodes in a Life of 
Adventure (1887), See Life by Mrs Oliphant. 

Ollphant, Mrs Margaret (nie Wilson), novel- 
ist, born in 1828 at Wallyford near Musselburgh* 
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In 1840 her Passages in the Life cf Mrs Margaret 
Maitland instantly won approval. This was 
followed by Caleb FUUl (1860), Merkland (I860), 
Adam Graeme (1852), Katie Stewart (1852), Harry 
Muir (1858), Magdalen Hepburn (1864), The Quiet 
Heart (1854), Lilliesleaf (1855), Zaidee (1855). It 
was by the Chronicles of Carlmgford (first in 
Blackwood’s, 1801-64) that her reputation as a 
novelist was secured. In the first of them, The 
Doctor’s Family, little Netty is an original crea- 
tion ; the next, Salem Chapel , indicates a wider 
and more vigorous grasp. Mrs Oliphant settled 
at Windsor. Other works are Agues (1805), 
Madonna Mary (I860), The Ministers Wife (I860), 
Ombra (1872), A Hose in June (1874), Phoebe 
Junior (1870), Within the Precincts (1870), In 
Trust (1882), The Ladies Lindores (1883), The 
Wizard’s Son (1884), Madam (1885), and Kirstecn 
(1800) Her contributions to general literat.’ie 
included Life of Edward Irving (1802); Historical 
Sketches of the Reign of George II. (I860); St 
Francis of Assisi (1871) ; Montalembert (1872) ; 
Makers of Florence (1876); Dress (1878); Literary 
History of England , mo-im (1882) ; A Little PxU 
grim: in the Unseen (1882); Makers of Venice 
(1887); Dante and Cervantes in the ‘Foreign 
Classics * series (edited by her) , henioir of Tulloch 
(1888) ; Royal Edinburgh (1800) ; Life of Ixiurence 
Oliphant (1891) ; Makers of Rome (1894) ; Reign of 
Queen Anne (1895); Jeanne d’Aic (1800); Child's 
History of Scotland (1890) ; and William Blackwood 
& Sons (1897). Mrs Oliphant, who received a pen- 
sion in 18t>8, died at Wimbledon, 25th June 1897. 
See her Autobiography and letters (1899). 

Olivarez, Gasp a no de Guzman, Count of, 
Duke of San Lucar, bom in 1587 at Rome, where 
his father was ambassador, was the favourite of 
Philip IV. of Spain, and his prime-minister for 
twenty-two years. He wrung money from the 
country to carry on wars against Portugal , France, 
and the Netherlands. His attempts to rob the 
people of their privileges provoked insurrec- 
tions, and roused the Portuguese to shako off the 
Spanish yoke in 1640, and the king was obliged 
to dismiss him in 1648. lie died 22d July 1645. 
See a Life by De la Rocca (1673). 

Olive, Princess, the title assumed in 1820'by 
an impudent pretender, Mrs Olivia Serres, who 
claimed to have been born at Warwick, 3d Apnl 
1772, the granddaughter of the Rev. Dr Wllinot, 
her mother being his only daughter, her father 
the Duke of Cumberland, youngest brother of 
George III. In 1791 she had married John 
Thomas Serres (1759-1825), marine painter, but 
separated from luin in 1804; and between 1805 
and 1819 she had published ten trashy volumes of 
poetry and fiction. S‘ie died m poverty witlun 
the * rules ’ of the King’s Bench, 21st November 
1834. Lavinia(b. 1797), the elder of two daughters 
by her husband, married in 1822 Anthony Thomas 
Ryves, adopted son of William Combe ('Dr Syn- 
tax ’), also only to separate. She died 7tn Decem- 
ber 1871, five years after a jury had decided that 
Olive Serres was not the legitimate daughter of 
the Duke of Cumberland. See Life afJohn Thomas 
Serres (1826), IS. Walford in Gentleman's Magazine 
lor 1873, and vol. li. of Diet. Nat. Biog. (1897). 

Ollivler, Olivier Emile, born at Marseilles, 
2d July 1825, established a reputation at the 
Parisian bar, and after 1864 acquired influence 
as a member of the Legislative Assembly. In 
1805 the viceroy of Egypt appointed him to a 
Judicial office. In January 1870 Napoleon III. 
charged him to form a constitutional ministry. 
|)Mt ‘ with a light heart’ he rushed hi* country 


into war with Germany, himself to be overthrown 
on 9th August He withdrew to Italy for a time. 
He wrote books on Lamartine (1874) and Thiers 
(1879), L’Egliseetl'Etat (1879), Principes et Conduits 
(1875), Droit EccUsiastique Frangais (1885), and 
V Empire Literal, a defence of his policy (16 vois. 
1894-1912). He died Aug. 20, 1913. [Ol-leev-yaf .] 

Olney, Richard (1835-1917), American Demo- 
cratic statesman, was born at Oxford, Mass. He 
was educated at Harvard, called to the bar, and 
rose rapidly in his profession. In 1893 he became 
Attorney-general under Cleveland, m June 1895 
Secretary of State, and within six months caused 
a crisis between Great Britain and the United 
States by his interference, in virtue of the Monroe 
Doctrine, in the disputed boundary question be- 
tween British Guiana and Venezuela. In 1897 he 
returned to the bar at Boston. In 1913 he de- 
clined the ambassadorship to London. 

Olshausen, IIfrmann (1706-1839), German 
theologian, became professor at Berlin (1821), 
k mugs berg (1827), and Erlangen (1834). His 
pimcipal work was a commentaiy on the New 
Testament, completed by Ebrard and Wiesinger 
(1830 et srq , Eng trans. 1847-49; rev. ed. New 
York, 1856-58). [Ols-hou/zen.] 

Olympias, wife of Philip of Macedon, and 
mother of Alexander the Great, was the daughter 
of the king of Epirus. When Philip left her and 
married Cleopatra, niece of Attalus, she insti- 
gated (337 b.c.) Ins assassination, and subse- 
quently brought about the murder of Cleopatra 
and her daughter. After Alexander’s death she 
secured the death of Alexander’s brother and 
successor. Her cruelties having alienated the 
people, Cassander besieged her in Pydna, and on 
its surrender put her to death, 316 b.c. 

Olymplodorua, a 6th -century Alexandrian 
Neoplatomst, left a Lh - of Plato, with commen- 
taries on several of his dialogues. — Another was 
a 5th -century Peripatetic, also at Alexandria. 
—A third, from Thebes in Egypt, wrote in Greek 
a history of the western empire. 

O'Mahony, Daniel (died 1714), of ancient Irish 
stock, went to France li- 1692, held commands under 
Villeroy and Vendftme, and did prodigies with his 
Irish dragoons at Almanza m the Spanish service. 

O'Mahony, John (1816-77), Fenian head-centre, 
was born at Kilbeheny, co. Limerick, studied at 
Trinity College, Dublin, translated Keating's His- 
*onj of Ireland, joined m 1848 m Smith O’Brien’s 
rebellion, and after Stephens, played the most 
prominent part m organising Femanism. 

Omar Khayyam, or * Umar KhayyXm(c. 1050- 
c. 1123), the astronomer- poet of Persia, was born 
(a tent-maker’s sou) and died atNishapur. Sum- 
moned to Merv by the sultan, he reformed the 
Moslem calendar. Of his Arabic mathematical 
treatises, one on algebra was edited and translated 
by Woepke (1851) ; and it was as a mathematician 
that he was known to the western world, until 
m 1859 Edward FitzGerald published his ‘trans- 
lation’ of seventy-five of his Riibdiydt or qua- 
trains. Omar was the poet of Aguosticism, though 
some in his poetry see nothing save the wine- 
cup and roses, ami others read into it that Sufi 
mysticism with which it was largely adulterated 
long after Omar's death. FitzGerald's translation 
is far finer than the original. The Rubdiydt is 
now regarded as an anthology of which little or 
nothing may be by Ornar There are editions of 
the Rubdiydt by Nicolas (464 quatrains. 16671 
Sndik Ali (neaily S00 quatrains, 1878), Wlilufield 
(1883), Dolo (1896), Hep)i» Allen (1919). Otbft 
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translations are by Whinfield (1882), J. H. 
M ‘Carthy (prose, 1889). J. Payne (1898), IS. Heron 
Allen (prose, 1898). See Life by Shirazl (1905), 
aud works cited at FitzGerald. 

Omar Pasha was born at Plasky in Croatia 
24th Nov. 1806, his leal name being Michael 
Latas, and served in the Austrian army, lu 1828 
he deserted, fled to Bosnia, and, embracing Mo* 
hammedanism, became writing-master to Abdul- 
Medjid, on whose accession to the Ottoman throne 
iu 1839 Oinar Pasha was made colonel, and fin 1842 
governor of Lebanon. In 1843-47 he suppressed 
insurrections in Albania, Bosnia, and Kurdistan. 
On the invasion of the D&nubiau Principalities by 
the Russians in 1853 Omar Pasha, with an army 
of 00,000 men, crossed the Danube in presence of 
the enemy, intrenched himself, and defeated the 
Russians m two battles. In February 1855 he 
arrived m the Crimea, and repulsed 40,000 Rus- 
sians at Eupatona. He was sent too late to 
relieve Kars. In 1801 he again pacified Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, and overran Montenegro in 
1802. He died 18th April 1871. 

O'Meara, Barry Edward (1780-1830), born in 
Ireland, served as surgeon in the army, but was 
dismissed in 1808 for his slime in a duel. He 
was on the Bellerophon when Napoleon came on 
board, and accompanied linn as pnvate physician 
to St Helena, took part in Ins squabbles with Sir 
Hudson Lowe, and was compelled to lesign m 
1818. Asserting in a lettei to the Admiralty that 
Sir Hudson Lowe had dark designs against his 
captive’s life, he was dismissed the service. His 
Napoleon in Exile (1822) made a great sensation. 

Omnium, Jacob. See Higgins. 

O’Neill, Eliza (Lady Becher) (1791 - 1872), 
daughter of a stage-manager at Drogheda, becume 
a very distinguished actress, appearing at Coven t 
Garden in 1814, and retired from the stage in 
1819 on marrying William Wrixon Becher, M.P. 
for Mallow and subsequently a baionet. 

O'Neill, Eugene, born in 1888 at New York, 
tried commerce, the sea, and other callings ere 
he took to play writing (1914), and proved him- 
self America’s foremost dramatist with The 
Emperor Jones (1920), Anna Christie ( 1923 ), Ac. 

O’Neill, Hugh, Earl of Tyrone, and ‘arch- 
rebel,’ was the son of an illegitimate son of Con 
O’Neill (? 1484-? 1559), a warlike Irish chieftain 
who was made Earl of Tyrone on his submission 
to Henry VIII. in 1542. His grandson, Hugh 
(born about 1540), was invested with tho title 
and estates in 1687, but soon pluuged into in- 
trigues with the lush rebels and the Spaniards 
against Elizabeth, as ‘the O’Neill’ spread in- 
surrection in 1597 all over Ulster, Connaught, 
and Leinster, and in spite of Spanish support 
was defeated by Mountjoy at Kinsale, and badly 
wounded. He made submission, but intrigued 
with Spain against James I., and in 1607 fled, 
dying at Rome iu 1010.— His nephew, Owen Roe 
O’Neill (? 1590-1049), won a distinguished place 
in the Spauish military service, came to Ireland 
in 1642, fought for a time with great success . 
against Scots aud English for an independent 
Ireland, but died suddenly when about to measure 
himself agaiust Cromwell. See a monograph by 
J. F. Taylor (1890).— A kinsman, Sir Phelim 
O’Neill, was the leader of the insurrection, not 
so much against the English government as 
against the English and Scots settlers in Ulster, 
in which occurred the massacre of 1641.— Shane 
O’Neill (? 1630-1507), eldest legitimate son of 
Con O’Neill, was second Earl of Tyrone, nominally 


acknowledged Elizabeth, but was always at war 
with the Scots and the O'Donnells. 

Onkelos, the reputed author of an Aramaic 
Targutn of the Pentateuch, produced by the 
scholars of R. Akiba between 150 and 200 a.d. in 
Palestine. ‘Onkelos’ is a corruption of Akylas 
(Greek for Aquila), the name of the actual trans- 
lator of the Old Testament into Greek, c. 130 a.d. 

Onomao'ritu8, a religious poet at Athens undei 
the Pisistratidse, who influenced the development 
of the Orphic mysteries and collected the oracles, 
but was banished for falsifying them. He helped 
to arrange the Homeric poems. 

Onslow, Arthur (1091-17081, son of a com- 
missioner of Excise, was trained a barrister, 
entered parliament in 1720, and for thirty-three 
years was a dignified and blameless Speaker of 
the House of Commons. 

Oosterzee, Jan Jakob van (1817-82), Dutch 
theologian, in 1862 became professor at Utrecht, 
and leader of the Evangelical school. Among 
his works are a Life of Christ, a Christology, a 
work on John’s Gospel, commentaries on Luke 
and the Pastoral Epistles in Lange’s Commentary ; 
also a Theology of the New Testament (1807 ; Eng. 
trans. 1870, 4th ed. 1882); Christian Dogmatics 
(1872 ; trans. 1874) ; Moses (trans. 1870) ; Practical 
Theology (trails. 1878). [Oaf-ter-zay.] 

Ople, John, R.A., was born, a carpenter’s 
son, at St Agnes near Truro, in May 1701. His 
attempts at portrait-painting interested Dr Wol- 
cob (‘Peter Pindar’), by whom in 1780 he was 
taken to London to become the ‘Cornish Wonder.' 
The ebb in the tide of good-fortune only brought 
out Opie’s manly independence, ami he tried ‘high 
art,’ large historical oi scriptural subjects. Healso 
painted works in illustration of Boydell’s Shake- 
speare, Bowyer’s English History, Mackl in’s Poets 
and Biblical Gallery, &c. His ‘ Murder of Janies I. 
of Scotland,’ ‘ The Slaughter of Rizzio,’ ‘Jephtha’s 
Vow,’ ‘Presentation in the Temple,’ ‘ Aithur and 
Hubert,’ ‘ Belisarius,’ and ‘Juliet in the Garden’ 
are his most noted works. Successively A.R A. 
and R.A., he wrote a Life of Reynolds and a dis- 
course on Art, and lectured on Art at the Royal 
Institution. He obtained a divoice from his first 
wife • his second wife was the novelist. He died 
April 9, 1807. See a book by Miss Ifiariand (1912). 
Amelia Opie, the daughter of a Norwich physi- 
cian, Dr Alderson, was born 12th November 1769, 
aucl while very young wrote songs and tragedies. 
She was married to Opie in 1798. In 1801 her 
flist novel, Father and Daughter, appeared ; next 
year a volume of poems Adeline Mowbray and 
Simple Tales were her next works. On her hus- 
band’s death she published his lectures, with a 
memoir. She wrote also Temper , Tales of Real 
Life, Valentine’s Eve , Tales of the Heart, and Made • 
line. Mrs Opio became a Quaker in 1825, and 
afterwards published Illustrations in Lying , De- 
traction Displayed, and articles in periodicals, 
but no more novels. She died 2d December 1858. 
See Memoirs by Miss Brighfcwell (1854), and Lady 
Richmond Ritchie’s Book of Sibyls (1888). 

r »z, Martin, German poet, born on 28d De- 
r 1597, at Bunzlau in Silesia. He earned 
an inflated reputation by toadying to the German 
princes. In 1020 he fled to Hollaud to escape 
war and the plague ; but of the plague he died 
in Danzig, 20th August 1639. His poems have 
no imagination aud little feeling, and are cold, 
formal, didactic, pedantic. His works include 
translations from classic authors (Sophocles and 
Seneca), the Dutchmen Heinsiusand Grotius, and 
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from the Bible. See books by Palm (1862), 
Borinski (1888), and Berghoifer (1888). 

Oppert, Julius, orientalist, was born of Jewish 
parents at Hamburg, 9th July 1825, studied at 
Heidelberg and Bonn, settled in France in 1847, 
in 1857 became professor of Sanskrit, and wrote 
on Assyria, Babylon, and cuneiform inscriptions. 
He died iu August 1905. 

Orange, Princes oe. See William III., Wil- 
liam the Silent. 

Orcagna (c. 1816-68), a nickname, corrupted 
from Arcagnuolo, ‘Archangel,’ of Andrea dl 
Clone, who, the son of a Florentine silversmith, 
distinguished himself as sculptor, painter, archi- 
tect, and poet. The tabernacle in Or Sail Michele 
at Florence is a triumph m sculpture. His 
greatest paintings are frescoes and an altar piece 
in 8anta Maria Novella, and a ‘ Coronation of the 
Virgin * in the National Gallery. [Or-kan'ya.) 

Orohardson, Sir William Quiller (knighted 
1907), born in 1832 m Edinburgh, came to London 
in 1862, and was elected A.R.A. in 1868, R.A. in 
1877. Among his works are ‘The Challenge’ 
(1865), ‘The Duke’s Antechamber’ (1869), ‘The 
Protector ’ (1871), ‘ The Bill of Sale ’ (1875), ‘ Queen 
of the Swords’ (1877), ‘Hard Hit’ (1879), ‘On 
board H.M.S. Bellerophon ’ (1880), ‘Manage de 
Convenauce’ (1884), ‘ After 1 (1886), ‘Salon of 
Madame Scanner’ (1885X ‘The First Cloud' 
(1887), ‘ Her Mother’s Voice ’ (1888), ‘ The Young 
Duke* (1889), and ‘ Reflections ’ (1896). He died 
14th April 1910. 

Orderi'cus Vita'lis (1075-1148), medieval his- 
torian, born, the son of a French pnest and an 
English wife, at Atcham near Shrewsbury, and 
educated in the Norman abbey of St Evroul, 
where he spent his life, although he visited Eng- 
land to collect historical materials for his lhstoria 
Ecdesiastica (1128-41), on the history of Normandy 
and England, preceded by a brief chronicle of 
events from the birth of Christ down to his own 
time— a singular mixture of important history ami 
trivial gossip. The first edition was by Duchesne 
(1619); the best is by Le Prevost for the Fiench 
Historical Society (1888-65). It was translated 
by T. Forester (1858-56). See Dean Church’s St 
Anselm (1870) and Freeman’s Noimian Conquest. 

O’Reilly, John Boyle (1844-90), the son of a 
schoolmaster near Drogheda, was bred a com- 
positor, but becoming a hussar in 1863, was in 
1866 sentenced to twenty years’ penal servitude for 
spreading Feniauisni in the army. He escaped 
in 1867 from Western Australia, and settled as 
a journalist In Boston, U.S , where he became 
known as an author of songs, novels (Moondyne, 
a tale of couvict life, 1880), «c. [0’Riiey.) 

O’Rell, Max. See BLouet. 

OrelU, Kaspar von (1787-1849), scholar, born 
and died at Zurich. In 1807 he became a Reformed 

f ireacher at Bergamo; in 1818 teacher at Coire ; 
n 1819 professor at Zurich. He edited Hoiaco 
(1887-88), Tacitus (1846-47), and Cicero (1826-81), 
and published Latin inscriptions. 

Orelli, Konrad von (1846-1912), Swiss theo- 
logian, was born at Zurich, lii 1869 lie became 
preacher at Zurich, professor extra-ordinary of 
Theology at Basel in 1878, and professor there in 
1881. Among his writings are a book on the 
Kingdom of God (1882 ; trans. 1885) and com- 
mentaries on Isaiah (1887 ; trans. 1889), Jeremiah 
(1887), Ezekiel and the Minor Prophets (1888). 

Orflla, Mathieu Joseph Bona venture, founder 
Of toxicology, born at Mahon in Minorca, 24th 
April 1787, studied at Valencia, Barcelona, and 


Paris. In 1811 he lectured on chemistry, botany, 
and anatomy. In 1813 appeared his celebrated 
TraiU de Toxicologic Gtnirale. In 1819 he became 
professor of Medical Jurisprudence, and in 1828 
of Chemistry. He died March 12, 1853. Other 
works were on medical chemistry (1817) and on 
forensic medicine (1825). [Or* fee-la.) 

Oxford. See Walpole. 

Oribaslua (326-403 a.d.), Greek medical author, 
and physician to Julian the Apostate, was born 
at Pergamus or Sardis. 

Origen, the most learned and original of the 
early church fathers, was born, probably at Alex- 
andria, m 185, and was the son of the Christian 
martyr Leonidas. He studied in the catechetical 
school of Clement, and soon acted as master. He 
made a thorough study of Plato, the later Pla- 
tonists and Pythagoreans, and the Stoics, under 
the Neoplatomsb Ammonias Saccas. At Alex- 
andria lie taught for twenty-eight years (204-282), 
composed the chief of his dogmatic treatises, and 
commenced his great works of textual and exe- 
getical criticism During his visit to Palestine 
m 216 the bishops of Jerusalem and Caesarea 
employed him to lecture in the churches, and 
in 230 they consecrated him presbyter without 
referring to his own bishop. An Alexandnau 
synod deprived him of the office of presbyter. 
The churches of Palestine, Phoenicia, Arabia, and 
Achaea declined to concur in this sentence; and 
Origen, settling at Caesarea in Palestine, founded 
a school of literature, philosophy, and theology. 
In the last twenty years of his life he made many 
journeys. In the Decian persecution at Tyre ho 
was cruelly tortured, and there he died in 254. His 
exegetical writings extended over nearly the whole 
of the Old and New Testaments, and included 
Scholia , Homilies , and Commentaries. Of the 
Homilies only a small part lias been preserved in 
the original, much, hov ^ver, in the Latin trans- 
lations by Ruflnus and Jerome ; but the trans- 
lators tampered with them. Of the Commentaries 
a number of books on Matthew and John are 
extant in Greek. His gigantic Hexapla , the founda- 
tion of the textual criticism of the Scriptures, is 
mostly lost. His Eight Books against Celsus, pre- 
served entire in Greek, constitute the greatest 
of early Christian apologies. The speculative 
theology of the Fen Archon is extant mostly in 
the garbled translation of Ruflnus. Two books 
on The Resurrection and ten books of Stromata 
are lost. The eclectic philosophy of Origen 
bears a Neoplatouist and Stoical stamp. The 
idea of the proceeding of all spirits from God, 
their fall, redemption, and return to God, is the 
key to the development of the world, at the 
centre of which is the incarnation of the Logos. 
All scripture admits of a threefold interpretation 
—literal, psychical or ethical, and pneumatic or 
allegorical. His fanciful interpretation and pro- 
found views both led to views which by enemies 
were denounced as heretical. There are editions 
or his works by Kdtschau, &c. (1899 et m q.) t by 
De la Rue (1733-59). See Harnaok’s Dogmen- 
geschichte , Farrar’s Lives of the Fathers (1889); 
German works on Origen by Thomasiits (1887) 
and Redepenuing (1846); French by Joly(l860X 
Freppel (1868), and Denis (1884); English by 
J. Patrick (1892) and Fair weather (1901), 

Orleans, a ducal title thrice conferred by 
French kings on brothers— in 1892 by Charles 
VI., in 1620 by Louis XUL, and in 1660 by Lonis 
XIV. on his brother Philippe (1640-1701). His 
son was the regent, Philippe (1674-172#X and 
his great-grandson was ‘ Egalit6 ’ (see below) \ 
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Rgalittfa son was King Louis Philippe (q.v.). 
His eldest son (1810-42) took the title, but it 
was not borne by that duke’s son, the Comte de 
Paris, who settled in England, in 1883 became 
head of the Bourbon house of France, and died 
in 1894. His son (see below) resumed the old 
ducal title. (Louis Philippe’s younger sons were 
the Dukes of Aumale, Neinouis, Montpensier, 
and the Prince de Joiimlle ) 

Charles, DukeofOrlgans(1391-14G5), married 
in 1406 his cousin Isabella, widow of Richard 
II. of England. In alliance with the infamous 
Bernard d’Armagnac, he did his best to avenge 
on the Duke of Burgundy his father’s murder. 
He commanded at Agincourt (October 1415), 
and was taken prisoner and earned to England, 
where he spent over a quarter of a century, 
hunting, hawking, and composing ballades and 
rondels, conventional, musical, and graceful. He 
was ransomed in 1440, nnd during the last third 
of his life he maintained a kind of literary court 
at Blois. His son became Louis XII. of Fiance. 
See Beaufil’s Etude (1861), and R. L. Stevenson, 
in Familiar Studies of Men and Books (1882). 

Jean Baptiste Gaston, Dcjkb of Orleans 
(1608-60), thiid son of Heury IV., troubled 
France with bloody but fruitless intrigues against 
Richelieu. He was lieutenant-general ol the 
kingdom during the minority of Louis XIV., 
was at the head of the Fronde, but soon made 
terms with Mazarin. See his Memoms (1683). 

Philippe, Duke of Orleans, regent of Fiance 
during the minority of Louis XV., son of the 
first Duke Philippe, and grandson of Louis 
XIII , was born 4th August 1674. He possessed 
excellent talents, but was early demoralised. 
The king compelled him to marry his daughter 
by Madame de Monfcespan. The young prince 
showed courage at Steenkirk and Neenvimlen, 
and commanded with success in Italy and Spain. 
For some years he lived in exile from the court, 
spending his time by turns in profligacy, the fine 
arts, and chemistry. Louis XIV. at his death ap- 
pointed (1715) the Duke of Orleans sola regent. 
He was popular, but his adoption of Law’s 
schemes led to disaster. His alliance with 
England and Holland (1717) was joined by the 
emperor, and overthrew Alberom. He expelled 
the Pretender from France, debarred the parlia- 
ment of Pans from meddling with political aftairs, 
and to appease the Jesuits sacuflced the Jam 
senists. Enfeebled by his debaucheries, lie died 
2d December 1723. See works by Piossens (1749) 
and Capefigue (1838). 

Louis-Philippe Joseph, the famous tigalitf, was 
born April 13, 1747, and succeeded to the title on 
his father’s death in 1785. He early fell into de- 
bauchery, and was looked upon coldly at court, 
especially after the accession of Louis XVI. 
(1774). He visited London frequently, became an 
intimate friend of the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
George IV., infected young France with Anglo- 
mania in the form of horse-racing and hard drink- 
ing, and made himself popular by profuse charity. 
In 1787 he showed his liberalism boldly against 
the king, and was sent by a lettre-de-cachet to his 
chateau of Viilers-Cotterets. As the Stafces-goneral 
drew near he lavished his wealth in disseminating 
throughout France books and papers by Sieves 
and other liberals. In 1788 he promulgated his 
DHibiraHons , written by Laclos, to the effect 
that the tiers Hat was tne nation, and in June 
1789 he led the forty-seven nobles who seceded 
from their own order to join it. He dreamed 
of becoming constitutional king, of France, or 
at least regent. He gradually lost influence, 


felt hopeless of the Revolution, and thought of 
going to America. In 1792, all hereditary titles 
being swept away, he adopted the name of 
Philippe Egalit$, was twentieth deputy for Parte 
to the Convention, and voted for the death of 
tlie king. His eldest son, afterwards King Louis- 
Philippe, rode with Dumouriez, his commander, 
into the Austrian camp, it gall te was at once 
ai rested, with all the Bourbons still in France, 
and, after six months’ durance, was found guilty 
of conspiracy and guillotined, 6th November 1798. 
See works by Baschet and by Tournois (1840-48), 
and Mrs Elliot’s Journal (1869). 

f/ouis Philippe Robert (1869-1926), eldest 
sou of the Comte de Paris, went to France in 
1890, and was imprisoned lor conti avening tho 
law banishing the liens of families that have 
leigned. — J ban, Duo db Guise (b. 1874), his 
brothei -m-law, son of the Due de Chartres, suc- 
ceeded us head of tho house. — Prince Henri of 
Orleans (1S67-1901), traveller (his Tonkin amt 
Siam was translated 1893), who fought a duel with 
the Count of Turin in 1897, was Jeau’s brother. 

Orloff, a Russian family that rose to eminence, 
when one of its members, Gregory (1734-88). 
succeeded Pomatowski as the iavounte or 
Catharine II. It was he who planned the murder 
of Peter III., and lus brother Alexis (1737-1809) 
who committed tho deed (1762). The legitimate 
line of Oiloff became extinct; but Feodor, a 
brother of Gregory and Alexis, left four illegi- 
timate sons, one of whom, Alexis (1787-1861), 
signalised himself during the French wars and 
in Turkey, represented Russia at the London 
conference of 1832, m 1844 was at the head of 
the secret police, stood high in favour with the 
Emperor Nicholas, in 1856 was Russian repre- 
sentative at tho congress of Paris, and was made 
president of the grand council of the empire. 

Orm, or Oumin, versifier and spelling-reformer, 
bom probably in Lincolnshire, was an Augus- 
timan monk about 1200 a.d., author of the 
* Ormulum ' named after him, a series of homilies 
in verse on the gospel history, first printed by 
White m 1852 (new ed. by Holt, 1878). 

Ormerod, Eleanor A. (1828-1901), LL.D. 
(Edin. 1900), entomologist, daughter of George 
Ormerod (1785-1873), the historian of Cheshire, 
in 1882-92 was consulting entomologist to the 
Royal Agricultural Society. Her Manual oflnju- 
riovs Insects (1881), Guide to Methods of Insect Life 
(1.884), and Agricultural Entomology (2d. ed. 1892) 
aio well known. See her Autobiogi aphy (1904). 

Ormonde, James Butler, Duke of, of tho 
ancient Anglo-Irish family of Butler, was born in 
London in 1610, and in 1632 succeeded to the 
Ctiildom and estates of Ormonde. During the 
Strafford administration he greatly distinguished 
himself, and in the rebellion of 1640 was appointed 
to the chief command of the army; but when, 
in 1048, he concluded an armistice, his policy 
was condemned by both great parties. In the 
last crisis of the king’s fortunes he retired to 
France, returned again to Ireland with the all but 
desperate design of restoring the royal authority, 
but after a gallant struggle was compelled (1650) 
to return to France, At the Restoration he was 
rewarded by the ducal title of Ormonde. He 
twice again returned to the government of 
Ireland. In 1679 an attempt was made on his 
life by the notorious Colonel Blood, supposed to 
have been instigated by the Duke of Buckingham. 
He escaped uninjured, and lived until 1688. See 
Lives by Carte (1736) and Lady Burghclpro(1912). 
—James Butler, seepnd Duke of Qnponde, and 
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grandson of the foregoing, was born in Dublin in 
1005. As Karl of Ossory he served in the army 
against Monmouth. After his accession to the 
dukedom in 1688, he took his share in the Revolu- 
tion conflict. He headed William’s life-guards 
at the battle of the Boyne. In 1702 he 
commanded the troops in Rooke’s expedition 
against Cadiz; in 1703 he was appointed loni- 
lieutenant of Ireland, and m 1711 commauder-m- 
cliief against France and Spain. Under George I. 
he fell into disgrace, and was impeached in 1715 
of liigh-treason, his estates being attainted ; lie 
retired to France, spent years m the intrigues of 
the Pretender, and died abroad in 1746. Letters 
written by him in organising the attempt by 
Spain to invade England and Scotland in 1719 
were in 1890 brought to light, and in 1896 pub- 
lished by the Scottish History Society 

OrosiUS, Paulus, a Spanish presbyter and his- 
torian, visited Augustine in 415, and went to study 
under Jerome at Bethlehem. His tlutonarum 
adversus Paganos IAbn vii. (ed. by Zangemeistcr, 
Vien. 1882) begins with the Creation and goes down 
to 417 a.d. An uncritical compilation, it was a 
favourite text-book during tlie Middle Ages, and 
was translated into Anglo-Saxon by King Alfred 
(ed. by Bosworth, 1851 ; and Sweet, 1S83). Aii 
English translation (1773) was reprinted m 1853. 

O’Rourke, Sin Brian-na-Murtha, Irish chief- 
tain in Galway, Sligo, and the west of Ulster, 
was in frequent collision with the English autho- 
rities, sheltered the Spaniards of the Armada 
wrecked on Irish coasts, and in 1591 went to 
Scotland to seek support from James I., who 
handed him over to the English. He was tried 
and executed at Tyburn in 1591. 

Orrery. See Boyle (Charles). 

Orsini, Felice, conspirator, boin in December 
1819, at Meldola, in the States of the Church, of 
an ancient and distinguished family, was, as the 
son of a conspirator, early initiated into seciet 
societies, and m 1844 was sentenced at Rome to 
the galleys, amnestied, and again imprisoned for 
political plots. In 1848 he was elected to the 
Roman Constituent Assembly lie took part in 
the defence of Rome and Venice, agitated in 
Genoa and Modena, and in 1853 was shipped by 
the Sardinian government to England, where he 
formed close relations with Mazzini. Next year 
he was at Parma, Milan, Trieste, Vienna, until 
arrested and confined at Mantua. In 1856 he 
escaped to England, where he supported himself 
by public lecturing, and wrote Austrian Dungeons 
in Italy (1866). In 1857 he went to Paris to 
assassinate Napoleon 1IL as an obstacle to 
revolution in Italy. Orsini and three associates 
threw, fronua house near the Opera, three bombs 
under the carriage containing the emperor and 
empress (14th January 1858); 10 persons were 
killed, 156 wounded, but Napoleon and the 
empress remained unhurt The assassins were 
arrested and tried ; Orsini and another were 
sentenced to capital punishment, and were guillo- 
tined 18th March. See his Memoirs , written by 
himself (Eng. trans. 1857), his Letters (1861), ana 
a work by Montazio (1862). [Or-see'nce.] 

Ortellus, the Latinised name of the geographer 
Abraham Ortel, born of German parents In 1527, 
at Antwerp, where he died in 1698. His Theatrum 
orbis Terrarum (1570) was the first great atlas. 
Orton, Arthur. See Tiohbornr. 

Otborn, Sherard, bom at Madras, 25th April 
1822, entered the navy In 1887. He took part in 
the Chines# war of 1841-42, commanded vessels 


in two expeditions (>849 and 1852-55) in search 
of Sir John Franklin, was head of the British 
squadron in the Sea of Azov during the Crimean 
war, and took a leading share in the Chinese 
war of 1857-59. He helped to lay a cable between 
Great Britain and Australia, was made i ear- 
admiral in 1873, and helped to fit out the Arctic 
expedition of Nares and Markham (1876). lie 
died 6th May 1875. He published his Arctic 
Journal (1852), Journals of M'Clure (1856), and 
Fate of Sir John Franklin (1860). 

Osborne. Sen Lulus, Bernal O., Temple. 

Osbourne, Lloyd, step-son and collaborator of 
R. L. Stevenson (q.v.), was born in San Francisco 
in 1868, was U.S. \ ice-consul in Samoa, and has 
written Love the Fiddler , stoiies, and dramas. 

Oscar II., king of Sweden, a great-grandson of 
Charles XIV (q.v.), was bom 21st January 1829, 
and succeeded Chailes XV. m 1872. Retranslated 
laust, wrote a Life of Charles XII. and poems, 
and in 1905 legretfully agreed to the secession 
of Norway. He died in December UWT. 

O’Shaughnessy, Arthur (1844-81), born in 
Loudon, in 1861 entered the British Museum 
(the natural history department in 1863), in 1873 
married a daughter of Dr Westland Marston, and 
wrote Epic of Women (1870), Lays of France (1872), 
Music and Moonlight (1874), and Songs of a Worker 
(1881) — diffuse, but revealing a mastery of lyrical 
forms. See Life by Louise C. Moulton (1894). 

Osiander (Greecised foi in of Heiligtnann), 
Andreas (1498-1552), became a preacher at 
Nmemberg (1522), persuaded that city to declare 
for Luther, and was conspicuous as a Lutheran 
leader. Deprived for refusing to agree to the 
Augsburg Interim (1548), he was made professor 
of Theology at Konigsberg, but soon became en- 
tangled m bitter tlieologier strife, disputing the 
imputation of Christ's righteousness m favour of 
an infusion doctrine See Lives by Wilken (1844), 
Moller (1870), and Ilase (1879). 

Osman Digna (1836-1900), born at Suakim of 
mixed Turkish and Hadendowa descent, a slave- 
dealer and from 1881 a Malidist leader on the 
Red Sea coast and the Abyssinian frontier, was 
defeated and taken at Tokar (1900). Sec Win- 
gate’s Mahdism and the Egyptian Sildan (1889). 

Osman Pasha (1837-1900), Tmkish general, 
born at Amasia or at Tokat, held Plevna against 
the Russians l n 1877. See work by Le vanx (1891). 

Osmund, Sr, coming from Normandy with the 
Conqueror, became chancellor (1072) and Bishop 
of Salisbuiy (1078). He established the ‘Use of 
Sarum,’ and died in 1099. 

Ossian, heroic poet of the Gael, and son of the 
Sd-century hero Fingal or Fioun MacCumhail. 
His poems James Macpherson (q.v.) professed to 
have collected and translated. See Ossian, with 
introduction by W. Sharp (1697). 

Os soli. See Fuller (Sarah Margaret). 

Ostade, Adriaan van (1610-85), a prolific Dutch 
painter and engraver. Dancing - greens, farm- 
yards, and beer-shops are favourite subjects.— 
Isaa K (1621-49), his brother, excelled in landscape. 

Ostwald, Wilhelm, a great physical chemist, 
born at Riga in 1863, was professor at Leipzig 
1887-1906, and was awarded a Nobel prize, 1909. 

Oswald, St (c. 605-642), sor ofEthelfHth of Ber- 
nicia, fought his way to the Northumbrian crown 
by the defeat (635) of Coed walla the Welsh king. 
He had been converted to Christianity at Iona, 
and established Christianity in Northumbria with 
St Aldan’s help. He fell in battle with Feud* 
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Orwoll, William Cotton (1818-93), 'tlie 
Nimrod of South Africa,’ was born at Leyton- 
stone in Essex, was in the Bast India Company’s 
service at Madras, went in 1848 to Africa for his 
health, co-operated with Livingstone m 1849 and 
1851, did special service in the Crimea, and 
travelled in America. See Life (1900) by his son. 
W. B. Oft well. 

Othman, or Osman L (1259-1826), founder of the 
Ottoman (Turkish) power, was bom in Bithynia, 
and, on the overthrow of the Seljuk sultknate of 
Icouium in 1299 by the Mongols, gradually sub- 
dued great part of Asia Minor. From his name 
are derived the terms Ottoman and Osmanli. 

Othman, third calif, was Mohammed’s sec- 
retary and son-in-law, and was chosen in 644. 
His weak government raised complaints and in- 
surrections on all sides. But Persia was finally 
subdued, and Herat, Merv, and Balkh captured. 
He was besieged in Medina, and murdered (656). 

Ofcho, Marcus Salvius, born in 82 a.d., joined 
Galba in lus revolt against Nero ( 68 ), but, not 
being proclaimed Galba’s successor, rose against 
the new emperor, who was slain. Otho was recog- 
nised as emperor everywhere save in Germany, 
whence Vitellius inarched on Italy, and com- 
pletely defeated Otho’s forces. Next day Otho, 
who had worn the purple only three months, 
stabbed himself (16th Apul 69). 

Otho L, or Otto the Great (912-973), was, on 
the death of his father the emperor Jlemy I., in 
986, crowned king of the Germans He subdued 
many turbulent tribes, maintained almost supieine 
power in Italy, and established Christianity in 
Scandinavian and Slavonic lands. 

Otis, James, born at West Barnstable, Mass., 
6fch February 1725, became a leader of the Boston 
bar. He was advocate-general in 1760, when the 
revenue officers demanded his assistance in ob- 
taining from the superior court general search- 
warrants allowing them to enter any man’s house 
in quest of smuggled goods. Otis refused, re- 
signed, and appeared in defence of \»opular rights. 
In 1761, elected to the Massachusetts assembly, 
he was prominent m resistance to the le venue 
acts. In 1769 he was savagely beaten b> revenue 
officers and others, and lost nis reason. On 23d 
May 1783 he waa killed by lightning. His fame 
chiefly rests on The Rights of the Colonies Asset ted 
(1764). See Life by W. Tudor (1828). 

Otway, Thomas, dramatist, was born atTrotton 
in Sussex, March 8, 1652, and fiom Winchester 
passed in 1669 to Christ Church College, Oxford. 
He quitted the university without a degree in 
1672, failed utterly as an actor, but made a 
fair hit with his tragedy Alcibiades (1075). In 
it beautiful Mrs Barry made her first appear- 
ance, and with her Otway quickly fell in love. 
In 1676 Betterton accepted his Don Carlos , a 
good tragedy in rhyme. In 1677 Otway trans- 
lated Racine’s Titus and Berenice , as well as 
Mol i^re’s Cheats ofScajdn. The intrigue between 
Rochester and Mrs Barry drove him a-soldiering 
to Flanders 1678-79; in the May of the former 
year appeared his diverting but grossly indecent 
comedy, Friendship in Fashion . The year 1680 
yielded two tragedies, The Orphan and Cains 
Marins , and his one important poem, The Poets 
Complaint of his Muse; to 1631 belongs the filthy 
comedy, The Soldiers Fortune. His greatest work, 
Venice Preserved t or a Hot Discovered (1682), is 
a noble masterpiece of tmgic passion. Otway’s 
mistress was now at the height of her fame. Six 
letters of his to her. written about 1682, tell us 
the touching story of his faith and of her cruelty. 


From this time he sinks out of sight, drowned in 
dissipation, debt, and misery. He reappears again 
in 1684 with The Atheist, a feeble comedy, and in 
February 1685 with Windsor Castle , a poem ad- 
dressed to the new king, James II. He wore out 
his wasted life in abject misery in a sponging- 
house or tavern on Tower Hill, and there he died 
April 14, 1685. In 1719 a badly edited tragedy, 
Heroick Friendship , was published as his. The 
best edition of his works is that by Thornton 
(1813). See Johnson’s Lives , Ward’s Dramatic 
Literature, Gosse in Seventeenth Century Studies 
(1883), and Roden Noel’s ‘ Mermaid ’ edition (1888) 

Oudinot, Charles Nicolas (1767-1847) born 
at Bar-le-Duc, served in the revolutionary wars. 
In 1805 he obtained the Grand Cross of the Legion 
of Honour and the command of ten reserve bat- 
talions, the ‘grenadiers Oudinot.’ He fought at 
Austerlitz and Jena, gained the battle of Ostro- 
lenka (1807), and helped at Fnedland. Conspicu- 
ous in the Austrian campaign of 1809, he was 
created Marshal of France and Duke of Reggio. 
In 1810 he was charged with the occupation of 
Holland, and took part in the Russian campaign 
and m the battles of 1818 with Russians and 
Austrians He was one of the last to abandon 
Napoleon. At the second restoration he became 
a minister of state, commander-in-chief of the 
roval and national guards, peer of France, &c. In 
1823 he commanded in Spain. See Lives by 
Nollet (1850) and Stiegler (1894), and Memoirs oj 
Marshal Oudinot (trans. 1896). — His son, Charles 
Nicolas- Victor Oudinot, Duke of Reggio (1791- 
1863), fought in Algeria, and commanded the 
expedition to Rome in 1849. [ Oo-di-no 

Olilda, the pseudonym of Louise Ram A oi de 
la RamAe (1839-1908). Born at Bury St Edmunds, 
she lived long in London, from 1874 made her 
home in Italy, and died in poverty at Lucca. 
Among her novels are Strathmore (1865), Idalia 
(1867), Under Two Flags (the best, 1868), Puck 
(1869), Folle Fan/w (1871), Pascarel (1873), Ariadne 
(1877), Moths (1880), Guilderoy (1889), The Silver 
Christ (1891), The Massarenes (1897), and The 
Waters of Eilna (1900) — besides Critical Studies 
(1900) and Street Dust (1901). Her stories have 
glamour and go, and are sometimes tender or 
powerful. She wrote much in magazines against 
the new Italian regime and against vivisection. 
See Life by Elizabeth Lee (1914). 

Ouless, Walter Wiiliam, portrait-painter, 
born 21st September 1848 at St Heller, Jersey, 
first exhibited at the Academy in 1868, anu 
became A. II. A. 1877, R.A. 1881. Of his portraits, 
those of Darwin, Gladstone, Bright, Lord Roberts, 
Newman, and Manning are well known. 

OuBeley, Sir Frederick Arthur Gore, musi- 
cian, born 12th August 1825. son of Sir Gore 
Ouseley (1770-1844), diplomatist, orientalist, and 
first baronet. He graduated at Christ Church 
and took orders. In 1855 he became professor 
of Music at Oxford, and in 1856 vicar of St 
Michael’s, Tenbury. He was LL.D., canon of 
Hereford, &c. His edition of Neumann's History 
Of Music and his treatises on harmony are 
standard works. His oratorios St Polycarp and 
Hagar are too severe to be popular. He com- 
posed much church music, overtures, glees, and 
quartets ; and died 6th April 1889. See Life by 
F. W. Joyce (1896). —Sir William Ouseley 
(1767-1842), the first Sir Gore's brother, was also 
an orientalist; and liis son, Sir William Gore 
Ouseley (1797-1866), wag a diplomatist. 

Outram, Sir James, the 'Bayard of India ' 
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was born 29th January 1808, at Butterley Hall, 
Derbyshire, the residence of his father, Benjamin 
Ontram Q764-1805), engineer, and was educated 
in Aberdeen. In 1819 he joined the Bombay 
native infantry, organised a corps of wild Bhfls 
(1825-85), and was political agent in Gujrat 
(1885-88). In 1889 he attended Sir John Keane 
as aide-de-camp into Afghanistan, and did good 
service; and Ins eight days' ride of 855 miles 
from Kelat through the Bol&n Pass to the sea 
is famous. Political agent in Sind (1840), he 
defended the Residency at Hyderabad against 
8000 Beluchis (1848), and opposed Sir Charles 
Napier’s aggressive policy towards the Ameer. 
He was afterwards Resident at Satara and Barocla, 
and in 1854, on the eve of the annexation of 
Oudh, was made Resident at Lucknow. In 1857 
he commanded the brief and brilliant Peisian 
expedition, and he returned to India a GC.B 
whon the Mutiny was raging. Lord Canning 
tendered him the command of the forces 
advancing to the relief of Lucknow, but he 
chivalrously waived the honour in favour of 
his old lieutenant, Havelock, and accompanied 
him as a volunteer and as chief-commissioner 
of Oudh. Lucknow was relieved, and Outram 
took command, only to be in turn himself 
besieged. He held the Alum-bagh against 
overwhelming odds, until Sir Colin Campbell 
relieved him ; and his skilful movement up the 
Gumti led to a complete victory. For his ser- 
vices he was in 1858 made lieutenant-general, 
thanked by parliament, and created a baronet. 
He took his seat as a member of the Supreme 
Council at Calcutta, but in 1860 had to return 
to England. He spent a winter in Egypt, died 
at Paris, 11th March 1868, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. See Lives by Goldsimd (1880) 
and Trotter (1903). —George Outram (1805-56), 
editor of the Glasgow lleiald and author of Lyrics , 
Legal and Miscellaneous , was his cousin, the son of 
Joseph Outram, manager of the Clyde ironworks. 

Overbook, Johann Friedrich, painter, bom 
at LUbeck, 4th July 1789, studied art at Vienna 
(1806-10), and settled m Rome, wheie he allied 
himself with the like-minded Cornelius, Schadow. 
Schnorr, and Veit, who, from the stress they laid 
on religion and moral significance, were scoffed 
at as Church- Romanticists, Pre-Raphaelites, &c. 
A Madonna (1811) brought Overbeck into notice ; 
and Bartholdv, the Prussian consul, employed 
him to adorn liis house with Scripture subjects. 
He next painted in fresco, in the villa of the 
Marcliese Massimo, five compositions from Tasso’s 
Jerusalem Delivered. In 1813 he became a Roman 
Catholic. His oll$ictures are inferior to his 
frescoes. Among his famous pictures are a fresco 
at Assisi, ‘The vision of St Francis;* ‘Christ’s 
Entry Into Jerusalem ’ (LUbeck) ; ‘ Christ’s Agony 
in the Garden’ (Hamburg); ‘Lo Sposalizio’ 
(Berlin) ; ‘ The Triumph of Religion in the Arts * 
(Frankfort) ; the ‘ Incredulity of St Thomas ’ 
(London). Overbeck died 12tn November 1869. 
See Life by Atkinson (1882). 

Overbury, Sir Thomas, was born in 1581, at 
Compton-Scorpion, Warwickshire. After three 
years at Oxford (1595-98), he studied at the Middle 
Temple, then travelled on the Continent. In 
1601 at Edinburgh he met Robert Carr, after- 
wards minion of James I., who in 1611 made 1dm 
Viscount Rochester. The two became insepar- 
able friends, and Overbury was, through Carr’s 
Influence, knighted in 1608. Meanwhile, in 1606, 
the lovely but profligate Frances Howard (1592- 
1682) had married the third Earl of Essex, and 


had intrigued with more than one lover— Oarr 
the most favoured. Overbury had played pander ; 
but when Carr proposed to get Lady Essex 
divorced, and marry her, he declared she might 
do for a mistress but not for a wife. Lady 
Essex offered Sir Davy Wood £1000 to assas- 
sinate him. On 26th April 1618 Overbury, on a 
trivial and illegal pretext— his refusal to go on 
an embassy— was thrown into the Tower, where 
on 15th September lie was poisoned. Three 
months later Carr (now Earl of Somerset) and 
his paramour were married. But in 1615 an 
inquiry was instituted, and four of the humbler 
instruments were hanged. In May 1616 the 
countess pleaded guilty, and the earl was found 
guilty ; but by a stretch of the royal prerogative 
they were pardoned. In 1622 they were released 
from the Tower ; and Somerset survived till 1645. 
His works, posthumous and partly spurious, 
include The Wife (1614), a didactic poem ; Char- 
acters (1614; partly his); and Crumms faVn from 
King James s Table (1715 ; doubtful). Rimbanlt 
collected them in 1856. See Amos’s The Great 
Oyer of Poisoning (1846); Whibley’s Essays in 
Biography (1913) ; Parry’s Ovtrbui'y Mystery (1925). 

Overstone, Samuel Jones Loyd, Baron, econo- 
mist and financier, was born in London, 25th 
September 1790, only son of Mr Lewis Loyd, 
banker. On leaving Cambridge Loyd entered 
his father’s banking-house, afterwards merged 
in the Loudon and Westminster Bank. In 1819- 
26 he was Whig member for Hythe, and in 1850 
was raised to the peerage as Baron Overstone. 
His famous tracts on the management of the 
Bank of England and the currency were pub- 
lished in 1837-57. He died 17tli November 1883, 
leaving a fortune of over £2,000,000. 

Ovid (Publius Ovv 'us Naso), born 20th March 
43 b.c., at Sulmo (Skumona), m the Abruzzi, son 
of a well-to-do eques, and was trained for the bar ; 
but in spite of extraordinary forensic aptitude, 
ho gave lus whole energies to poetry, and visited 
Athens. He was thrioc married ; and his life at 
his country-seat, among congenial friends, was 
an enviable one. His first literary success was his 
tragedy Medea. Then came his Emstolceor Heroidcs, 
imaginary love-letters from ladies of the heroic 
foretime to their lords ; but bis Amores occupied 
the sphere he has made peculiarly his own. His 
Medieamina Faciei (a practical poem on artificial 
aids to personal beauty) seems to have been 
preliminary to his true master-work, the Ars 
Amandi, or Ars Amatona , in three books, which 
appeared about 1 b c., followed by a subsidiary 
hook entitled Remedia Arnolds— the former teach- 
ing how to win and preserve the love of woman. 
His second period of poetic activity opens with 
the Metamorphoses, in fifteen books, ana with the 
Fasti, designed to be in twelve, of which six only 
were completed. The Metamorphoses, according 
to Bernhardy. surpasses all that antiquity has to 
show in brilliant and felicitous metrical narra- 
tion. The Fasti forms in elegiao distichs a 
poetic commentary on the calendar, seeks to 
ennoble the policy of Augustus, and revivify for. 
gotten religious ceremonials. Midway in its com- 
position he was banished (8 a.d.). Posterity has 
foiled to fothom the true ground of Ovid’s banish- 
ment ; but nothing could move Augustus to a 
reprlevo of the sentence ; so in 9 a.d. he left 
Rome, as ‘relegatus, ncto exul/for Tomi, on the 
Buxine (close to the present Kustendji). There 
he languished out the last years of his life, and 
died in 17 a.d. This, his third period, produces 
but minor notes of melancholy. On ids way 
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from Rome he began the elegies which he pub- 
lished in five books, the Trisha. Similar in tone 
and theme are the four books of the Epistolce ex 
Ponto. His Ibis, written In imitation of Calli- 
machus, and his Halieutxca, a poem extant only 
in fragments, complete the list of his lemams 
Iu mastery of metrical form and in creative 
fecuudity Ovid outsoars all the poets of the 
Augustan cycle. He is the most voluminous of 
Latin poets, and in this characteristic may be 
found the cause of his chief defects— his self- 
repetition, his too frequent echoings of former 
felicities, the monotony of his cadences, par- 
ticularly in the elegiac distich. Theie are old 
translations of the Metamorphoses by Golding 
(1565), Sandys (1682), Garth , and one by King 
(1871). Editions of the text are by Merkel (1858), 
Riese (1872-74), Magnus (1914); of the Her - 
oides , by A. Palmer (1899), Ibis, by Robinson 
Ellis (1882), ami Tristia , by S. G. (5 wen (1890). 
See the monograph by Zingerle (1869-71), and 
Church’s study in ‘ Ancient Classics’ (1876). 

Oviedo y Valdes, Gonzalo Fernandez dr 
(1478-1557), born at Madrid, was sent to St 
Domingo in 1514 as inspector-general of gold- 
mines, and, as historiographer of the Indies, 
wrote after Ins return a history thereof (1526; 
traus. by Eden, 1555 ; new ed. 1851-55). 

Owen ap Gruffydd, prince of Gwynedd or 
Nortli Wales, fiercely resisted Henry II., but 
ultimately submitted, and died m 11G9. 

Owen Glendower. See Glendower. 

Owen, John (c. 1560-1G22), epigrammatist, born 
at Llanarmon, Pwllheli, became a fellow of New 
College, Oxford, in 1584, and about 1594 a school- 
master at Warwick. His Latin EpigramvuUa 
(1606-13 ; best ed. by Ronouard, Par. 1794) have 
been five times translated into English since 1619. 

Owen, John, Puritan, born at Stadhampton 
vicarage, Oxfordshire, in 1616, took his B.A. 
m 1631 from Queen's College, Oxford, and in 1637 
was dnveu from Oxford by dislike to Laud’s 
statutes. Some years he spent as private chap- 
lain ; then in 1642 he removed to London, and pub- 
lished The Display of Arminianism, a work for 
which he was rewarded with the living of Ford- 
ham in Essex. In 1646 he removed to Cogges- 
hall, and showed his preference for Independency 
over Presbyterianism. Cromwell carried him in 
1049 as his chaplain to Irelaud, where he regulated 
the affairs of Trinity College. Next year (1650) 
he went with Cromwell to Scotland. In 1651-52 
he became dean of Christ Church and vice-chan- 
cellor of Oxford University. Here lie wrote Ins 
Diatriba de Divina Justitia, his Doctrine of the 
Saints? Perseverance , his Vindicioe Evangelical , and 
his Mortification of Sin in Believers. He was one 
ot the Triers appointed to purge the church of 
scandalous ministers. He opposed the giving the 
crown to the Protector, and the year after Crom- 
well's death he was ejected from his deanery. 
He bought an estate at Stadhampton, and formed 
a congregation. The writings of this period arc 
Communion with God, On the Divine Original 
of the Scriptures, Theologoumcna, and a diatribe 
against Walton’s Polyglott. These were followed 
by works on Indwelling Sin, on the 130th Psalm, 
and on the Epistle to the Hebrews, the last 
his greatest work. In 1078 he became pastor in 
Leadenhall Street. Late publications were Con- 
cerning the Holy Spirit (1074), Justification by 
Faith (1677), and Christologia. He wrote replies 
to a Franciscan and to Bishop Parker, sustained 
Controversies with Sherlock and Stlllingfleet, 


and to the end preached and wrote incessantly. 
He died 24th August 1683. See Orme’s Memoirs 
(1820), and Life by Thomson, prefixed to Goold's 
edition of Owen’s works (1860-65). 

Owen, John, born at Pembroke in 1886, studied 
at Lampeter, and in 1870 was appointed rector 
of East Ansley m Devonshire, where he died 6th 
February 1896. He wrote a series of works on the 
Skeptics (of the French Renaissance, Italy, &c.). 

Owen, Sir Richard, zoologist, born at Lan- 
caster, July 20, 1804, studied medicine at Edin- 
burgh and at St Bartholomew s ; became curator 
hi the museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
where he produced a marvellous series of de- 
scnptive catalogues; and in 1834-55 he lectured 
as piofessor of Comparative Anatomy, for two 
>ears at Bartholomew’s, and afterwards at the 
College of Surgeons Meanwhile he helped to 
give new life to the Zoological Society of Lon- 
don, and was a commissioner of health (1848- 
46), and for the Great Exhibition of 1851. In 
1856 lie became superintendent of the natural 
history depaitment of the British Museum, but 
continued to teach at the Royal Institution and 
elsewheie. F. R S. (1834), president of the British 
Association (1857), Associate of the French In- 
stitute (1859), 0 B. (1873), K.C.B. (1883), reel- 
pient of many scientific medals, degrees, and 
honorary titles from many nations, he gained 
the immoitality of a true woiker, and died 18th 
December 1892. Owen’s anatomical and palaeon- 
tological researches number towards fourhundred, 
and concern almost every class of animals from 
sponge to man. He greatly advanced morpho- 
logical inquiry by his clear distinction between 
analogy and homology , and by Ins concrete studies 
on the nature of limbs, on the composition of 
the skull, and on other problems of vertebrate 
morphology; while his essay on Parthenogenesis 
was a pioneer work. A pie- Darwinian, ho main- 
tained a cautions attitude to detailed evolutionist 
theories. See Life by his grandson (1894). 

Owen, Rorert, social reformer, bom, a saddler’s 
son, at Newtown, Montgomeryshire, 14th May 
1771. At ten he was put into a drnper’9 shop 
at Stamford, and by nineteen had risen to be 
mauugor of a cotton-null. In 1799 lie married 
the daughter of David Dale (q v.), the philan- 
thropic owner of the Now Lanark cotton-mills, 
where next year he settled as manager and part- 
owner. He laboured to teach his workpeople the 
advantages of thrift, cleanliness, and good order, 
and established infant education. He began 
social pronagandism m A New View of Sodety 
(1813), and finally adopted socialism ; he lost 
much of his influence by his utterances on re- 
ligion. His socialistic theories were put to the 
test in experimental communities at Orbiston 
near Bothwell, and later at New Harmony in 
Indiana, in County Clare, and in Hampshire, but 
all were unsuccessful. In 1828 his connection with 
New Lanark ceased ; and, his means having been 
exhausted, the remainder of his days were spent 
in secularist, socialistic, and spiritualistic propa- 
gandlsm. He died 17th November 1868. See 
HtHyoake, Co-operation in England {107 b ) ; Owen’s 
Autobiography (1857-58): also Lives by Booth 
Sargant (1860), Lloyd Jones (1890), and 
ore (1906).— His son, Robert Dale Owen 
born in Glasgow, 9th November 1801, went to 
America in 1825 to help In the New Harmony 
colony. He settled in America In 1827, edited 
the Free Inquirer In New York, was a member of 
the Indiana legislature, and entered congress In 
1843. Later he helped to remodel the conetitntioa 
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of Indiana ; acted first as chargl d'affaires, next as 
minister at Naples (1863-68): ami was an aboli- 
tionist and spiritualist. He died 17th June 1877. 
Among his books are Footprints on the Boundary 
of another World (1869) and Debatable Ixmd between 
this World and the Next (1872), and Threading my 
Way, an autobiography (1874). — Two other sons, 
David Dale Owen (1807-60) and Richard Owen 
(1810-90), were notable geologists. 

Owens, John (1790-1846), a Manchester cotton- 
merchant, who left £96,656 for the foundation of 
an uu sectarian college there, now a university. 

Owenson, Sydney. See Morgan (Lady). 

Oxenford, John, born in Camberwell, 12th 
August 1812, and bred for the law, translated 
Goethe’s Di-chtun.fi und Wahrheit and Eckermann's 
Conversations with Qoethe. From 1850 he was dra- 
matic critic for the Times. His Illustrated Book 
of French Songs (1855) showed a dexterous masteiy 
of the lighter forms of verse. He wrote many 
plays— the Dice of Death, Jleiqning Favourite , Two 
Orphans, the libretto for The Lily of Killamey, 
&c. He died Feb. 21, 1877. 

Oxenhaxn, Henry Nutcombk (1829-88), born 
at Harrow, was educated there and at Balliol. 
He took orders in 1854, but entered the Roman 
Catholic Church in 1867, and was successively 
professor at St Edmund’s College, Ware, and 
master at the Oratory School, Birmingham. He 
died March 23, 1888. Oxenham translated from 


Dolllnger and Hefele, and wrote works on tiiA 
Atonement (1866) and Catholic Eschatology (1876). 

Oxenstlema, or Oxknstbrn, Count Axel 
(1583-1654), Swedish statesman, was trained for 
tiie church, but entered the public service in 1602, 
and from 1612 till Ins death was chancellor. He 
negotiated peace with Denmark, with Russia, 
with Poland ; and though he sought to preveut 
Gustavus Adolphus from plunging into the Thirty 
Years’ War, he supported him in it loyally 
throughout, and on his death kept the Swedish 
armies together and sustained the Protestant 
cause.— His eldest son, Johan (1611-67X was a 
diplomatist; another, Erik (1624-56), succeeded 
his fathet as chancellor. 

Oxford, Earl of. See Asquith, Harley. 

Oyama, Iwao, Prince (1842-1916), Japanese 
field-marshal (Hon. O.M. 1906), born in Satsuma, 
took Port Arthur and Wei-hei-Wei from China 
(1894-95), and commanded against Russia (1904-5). 

Oz'anam, Antoine Fr£d£kic (1813-53), a Neo- 
Cathohc of the school of Lacordaire, and one of 
the founders of the Society of St Vincent de Paul, 
born at Milan, became in 1841 professor of Foreign 
Literature at the Sorbonne. He wrote Dante et 
la Philosophic Caiholique (1839), Histoire de la 
Civilisation an V° Siecle (1845 ; trans. 1868), and 
Etudes (iei'maniques (1847-49). See Lives by 
O’Meara (1876), Bauuard (1912); and Letters 
(trans. 1886). 


^ ACOHIAROTTO, Jacopo (1474 - 1540 0, 
painter, fled from Siena in 1539 as being 
implicated in a conspiracy, and was again 
exiled and recalled. [Pak-kee-a-rot'to.] 
Paohmann, Vladimir de, pianist, boi n 
at Odessa in 1848, studied at Vienna, and won 
fame as an interpieter of Chopin. 

Paohomius, an Egyptian, supei seded the system 
of solitary recluse life by founding (340 a.d.) the 
first monastery on an island in the Nile 
Packard, Ai.phbub Sprino (1839-1905), bom at 
Brunswick, Maine, was assistant to Agassiz, state 
entomologist of Massachusetts (1871 -73), and from 
1878 professor at Brown Univ., Providence, R.I. 

Pacuvlus (c. 220-130 b.c.), earliest of Roman 
tragic poets and nephew of Ennius, was born at 
Brundfsium, lived in Rome, and wrote dramas 
after Greek models. Only fragments are extant. 

Paderewski, Ionack Jan, Polish pianist, com- 
poser, and patriot, was born (1860) at Kurylowka 
in Podolia, and began to play as an infant of three. 
He studied at Warsaw, becoming piofcssor in the 
Conservatoire thereto 1878. In 1884 he taught 
in the Strasbourg Conservatoire, but thereafter 
became- a virtuoso, appearing with phenomenal 
success in Europe and America. He became 
director of Warsaw Conservatoire in 1909. In 1919 
he was one of the first Premiers of Poland, for 
whose freedom he had striven. [Panier-ev'skee.] 
Padilla, Juan dk, a Spanish popular hero, 
was commandant of Saragossa under Charles V., 
headed an insurrection against the intolerable 
taxation, and after some successes was defeated 
(23d April 1621) and beheaded. His wife held 
Toledo against the royal forces. [Pa-deel'ya. ] 
Pag anini , Nicolo (1784-1840), a marvellous 
violinist, was born, a porter’s son, at Genoa. 
He gave his first concert in 1793, began his pro- 
fessional tours in Italy in 1805, in 1828-29 made 
a great sensation in Austria and Gen nan y. and in 
18$1 created an equal furore in Paris and London. 


He had gambled much in youth, but returned 
very rich to Italy. [Pa-0a-n«e'?iee.J 

Page, Thomas Nelson, born at Oakland, Va., 
1853, piactised law at Richmond, wrote many 
stones, some m negro dialect, became U.S. am- 
bassador to Italy m 19i3, and died in 1922. 

Pago, Waiier Hines (1855-1918), born in N. 
Caiolma, edited the Founn (1S90-95), Atlantic 
Monthly (1896-99), World's Work (1900-13), and 
became U.S ambassador m London in 1918. 

Pag&s. See GAUNiER-PAafcs. 

Paget, Sin Auoustus (1823-96), G.C.B., P.C., 
was a distinguished diplomatist, and was ulti- 
mately ambassador to Italy ami to Austria. 

Paget, Sir Georok Edward (1809-92), studied 
at Cambndge, and m 1872 became regius pro- 
fessor of Physic there. See his Lectures, with 
memoir by C. K. Paget (1893). -His brother, Sir 
James Paget (1814-99), born at Yarmouth, 
became president of the College of Surgeons, 
surgeon to the Queen and to Bai tliolomew’s 
Hospital, and vice-chancellor of the University 
of London. A famous surgeon and pathologist, 
a baronet (1871), he wrote standard Lectures on 
Surgical Pathology and Clinical Lectures. See 
Memoirs (1901) by his son, Stephen Paget. 

Paget, Violet, bom in 1856 and resident in 
Florence, has as ‘Vernon Lee’ written studies, 
tales, essays, a Life of the Countess of Albany, Ac. 

Pailleron, Edouard (1884-99), bom in Paris, 
wrote lx monde ou Von s’ennuie (1881) and other 
plays, and was elected to the Acad6mie in 1882. 

Paine. Thomas, deist and radical, was horn at 
Thetfora, 29th January 1737. the son of an ex- 
Quaker stay -maker. He had dv turns been stay- 
maker and marine, schoolmaster, exciseman, and 
tobacconist, when in 1774 he sailed for Phila- 
delphia. In 1776 his pamphlet Cowmen Senm 
argued for complete independence; his Crisis 
came a year later; and Paine, then serving 
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with the American army, was made Secretary 
to the Committee of Foreign Affairs. He lost 
that post in 1779 for divulging state secrets, 
but waa appointed clerk of the Pennsylvania 
legislature, and in 1785 received from con- 
gress |8000 and a form. In 1787 he returned to 
Bngland, where in 1791-92 he published The 
Rights of Man, most famous of the replies to 
Burke’s Reflect ions, which involved many in heavy 
penalties. Paine had slipped off to Paris, hav- 
ing been elected by Pas-de-Calais deputy to the 
National Convention. He voted with the Giron- 
dists, proposed to offer the king an asylum in 
America, and so offending the Robespierre faction, 
in 1794 was imprisoned ; just before his arrest 
having written part l. of The Age of Reason, in 
favour of Deism. Part ii. appeared in 1795, and 
aportion of part ill. in 1807. The book alienated 
Washington and most of his old friends. After an 
imprisonment of eleven months he was released 
ana restored to his seat m the Convention, but be- 
came disgusted with French politics. In 1802 ho 
returned to America, and he died at New Yoik, 
8tli June 1809. 4 Paine’s ignorance,’ says Sir Leslie 
Stephen, ‘was vast and his language biutal ; but 
he had the gift of a true demagogue— the power 
of wielding a flue vigorous English.’ There are 
editions of his works by Mendum (1850) and 
Moncure Conway (4 vols. 1895-96) ; among biog- 
raphies are those by 4 Fiancis Oldys ’ (i.e. George 
Chalmers, 1791), Cheetham (1809), Rickman (1S14), 
Sherwin (1819), Vale (1841) Blanchard (1860), 
Conway (1892), E. Sedgwick (1899), Gould (1925). 

Painter, William (? 1540-94), studied at Cam- 
bridge, was master of Sevenoaks school, but 
in 1561 became Clerk of Ordnanco in the Tower. 
His The Palace of Pleasure (1566-67), largely com- 
posed of stories from Boccaccio, Bandello, and 
Margaret of Navarre, became popular, and was the 
main source whence many dramatists drew their 
plots ; several of Shakespeare's comedies owe 
something to his Italian borrowings. There are 
editions by Haslewood (1813) aud Jacobs (1890). 

Palsiello, Giovanni (1741-1816), Neapolitan 
composer of ninety operas and a hundred masses, 
marked an epoch in Italian musical art. 

Paklngton, Sib John (1799-1880), was Colonial 
Secretary, First Lord of the Admiralty, and 
Secretary at War in Conservative ministries. 
Palaoky, Francis (1798-1876X was a Czech 

ubiicist and pohticiau in Prague, and the most 

istinguished historian of Bohemia. [Pa' laz-kee. ] 

Palafox y Melzi, Jos£ de, Duke of Saragossa, 
was born m 1780, as general made the heroic 
defence of Saragossa (July 1808 to February 
1809), was carried prisoner to France, and not 
released until 1813. He waa made Duke of Sara- 
gossa (1836) and grandee of Spain (1837), and 
died 15th February 1847. [Paba-foh! ee Mel-thee.) 

Palestrina, Giovanni Pierluigi da, musical 
composer, was born at Palestrina between 1514 
and 1529. In 1651 he was made maestro di capella 
by Pope Julius III., a post to which he was 
restored in 1671, after having from 1655 been choir- 
master at the Lateran and at Sta Maria Maggiore. 
The Conncil of Trent entrusted to Palestrina the 
reform of church music. He blended devotional 
with artistic feeling, and was the first to reconcile 
musical science with musical art. He died 2d 
Feb. 1594. See Italian Life by Baini (1828) and 
French work by F61ix (1895). [Pal- es- tree' na. ] 

Paley, Frederick Apthorp, classical scholar, 
grandson of the Paley, was bofn at Easingwold 
rectory, York, 14th Jan. 1815, and educated at 


I Cambridge He was converted to the Roman 
I Catholic laith m 1846, in 1874 was appointed pro- 
fessor at the Roman Catholic college at Kensing- 
ton, was twice classical examiner to Loudon Uni- 
vet si ty and at Cambridge, and continued till his 
death, 11th December 1888, his arduous labours 
on editions of ASschylus, Euripides, Hesiod, the 
Iliad, Sophocles, Propertius, parts of Ovid, Aris- 
tophanes, Demosthenes, Plato, Aristotle, Pindar, 
and Fragments of the Greek Comic Poets (1888). 
Other work s were a treatise on Greek Particles 
(1881), Greek Wit (1881), and an unsatisfactory 
edition ot the Gospel of St John (1887). 

Paley, William, bom at Peterborough in July 
1743, enteied Christ’s College, Cambridge, in 1759, 
and i n 1 763 came out senior wrangler. After three 
years as an assistant-master at Greenwich, he was 
elected in 1708 fellow and tutor of Christ’s College, 
and lectured on moral philosophy till his marriage 
in 1776. He then successively held the livings of 
Musgrove, Dalston, and Appleby ; and was pre- 
bendary, archdeacon, and chancellor in Carlisle 
diocese. In 1785 he published his Principles of 
Moral and Political Philosophy, expounding a form 
of utilitarians m, virtue being prudence looking 
for happiness in a future life. In 1790 appeared 
his most original work, Horai Paulinos , the aim 
of which is to prove the great improbability 
of the hypothesis that the New Testament is 
a cunningly devised fable. It was followed in 
1794 by his famous Evidences of Christianity. 
The Bishop of London gave Paley a stall in 
St Paul’s ; shortly after ne was made subdean 
of Lincoln, with £700 a-year; Cambridge made 
him D D. ; and the Bishop of Durham presented 
him to the rectory of Bishop Wearmouth, worth 
£1200 a-year. In 1802 he published perhaps 
the most widely popular of all his works, Natural 
Theology, or Evidences of the Existence and At- 
tributes of the Deity (ed. by Brougham and Bell, 
1886-89) Paley died May 25, 1805. His works 
were edited by his son (1825), and by Wayland 
(1837). See Ihe Life by Mendley (1809). 

Palgrave, Sir Francis (1788-1861), historian, 
was born in London, the son of Meyer Cohen, 
a Jewish stockbroker, but on his marriage (1828) 
he assumed his mother-in-law’s maiden name. 
He was called to the bar in 1827 ; and, knighted 
in 1832, was in 1838 appointed deputy-keeper of 
Her Majesty’s Records. Among his works are 
The English Commonwealth (1832), The Merchant 
and the Friar, and a History of Normandy and of 
England (1851-64). He also edited Parliamentary 
Writs (1830-84), Rotvli Curias Regis (1885), Ancient 
Kalenaars of the Treasury of the Exchequer (1836), 
and Documents illustrating the History of Scotland 
(1837). A collected edition of liis historical 
works (1919 et seq.) was ataited by his third sou, 
Hir Robert Harry InolisPaiorave (1827-1919), 
political economist.— His eldest son, Francis 
Turner Falgrave (1824-97), poet and critic, 
born in London, became scholai of Balliol, 
Oxford, and fellow of Exeter, was succes- 
sively vice-principal of a training college, private 
secretary to Earl Granville, an official in the 
Education Department, and professor of Poetry 
at Oxford (1886-95). His works include Idylls 
and Songs (1854), Essays on Art (1866), Hymns 
1867), Lyrical Poems (1871), Visions of England 
1881), and Landscape in Poetry (1897). He Is 
>est known as the editor of the Golden Trea- 
sury of English Lyrics (1861, re-edited 1896 ; poor 
2d series, 1897) ; Children's Treasury of Lyrical 
Poetry (1875); Sonnets and Songs of Shakespeare 
(1877) ; selections from Herriok ( 1877 ) and Reai<? 
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(1885) ; and Treasury of Saci'ed Song (1889). S**e 
Life (1899) by G. F. Palgrave, his daughter.— Sir 
Francis’ second son, William Gifford Palgrave, 
born in 1826, graduated at Oxford in 1846. IIo 
joined the Bombay Native Infantry, but becom- 
inga Jesuit, studied at Rome, and was sent as 
a missionary to Syria. For Napoleon III. he 
went disguised as a physician on a daring expe- 
dition through Arabia (1862-68), described in his 
Narrative of a Year’s Journey through Central and 
Eastern Arabia (1865). Quitting the Society 
of Jesus in 1864, lie was sent by the British 
government in 1865 to treat for the release of 
the captives in Abyssinia. He became consul at 
Trebizond, St Thomas, and Manila ; consul-general 
in Bulgaria 1878, and Siam 1880; and British 
minister to Uruguay 1884. There he married, 
was reconciled to the church, and died 80th Sept. 
1888. His other works are Essays on Eastern 
Questions (1872); Hermann Agha : an Eastern 
Narrative (1872); Dutch Guiana (1876); and 
Ulysses, or Scenes in Many Lands (1887).— Sir 
Reginald F. D. Palgrave, K.C.B. (1892), a fourth 
son (born 1829, died 1904), was in 1886 appointed 
Clerk to the House of Commons, and wrote on 
parliamentary practice and history. 

Pali'sa, Johann. Viennese astronomer, born 
at Troppau, 6th Dec. 1848, since 1874 has dis- 
covered over eighty minor planets. 

Pall88y, Bernard, potter, was born about 
1509 in Ageu, and, after wandering for ten years 
over France as a glass-painter, about 1538 marriod 
and settled at Saintes. Resolved to discover how 
to make enamels, he neglected all else and experi- 
mented for sixteen years, exhausting all his re- 
sources, but was at length rewarded with success 
(1557). His ware, bearing in high relief plants 
and animals coloured to represent natuie, soon 
made him famous ; and, though as a Huguenot 
he was in 1562 imprisoned, he was speedily re- 
leased and taken into royal favour. In 1564 lie 
established his workshop at the Tuileries, ami 
was specially exempted from the massacre of St 
Bartholomew (1572). During 1575-84 he lectured 
on natural history, physics, and agriculture. In 
1585 he was again arrested as a Huguenot and was 
thrown into the Bastille, where he died m 1689. 
Palissy’s writings, with an account of his ex- 
periences, were edited by A. France (1880). Many 
regard him as an impostor. See Life by H. 
Morley (1852), and French ones by Audiat (1868), 
Burty (1886), and Dupny (1902). 

Palladio, Andrea (1518-80), architect, was 
born and died at Vicenza. He founded modern 
Italian arclutectuie, as distinguished from the 
earlier Italian Renaissance. The Palladian style 
is modelled on the Ancient Roman as apprehended 
by Vitruvius. His Quattro Libri dell ’ Architettura 
(1670) greatly influenced his successors, especially 
Inigo Jones, whose notes are given in Leoni's 
Bug. trans. (1715). See Lives by B. F. Fletcher 
(1902X Zanella (1880), Barichella (1880). 

Palladlus, Run uus Taurus ^Emiuanus, 
Roman author of 4th century a.d,, who wrote De 
Re Rustica (On Agriculture), in fourteen books. 

Palladios, St, is said to have been sent ‘in 
Scotiam,’ in 430, by Pope Celestine; but the 
Scotia here meant was certainly Ireland. Skene 
doubts if Palladtus was ever in Scotland till after 
his death, when St Ternan brought his relics to 
Fordonn in Kincardineshire, 

Pallas, Peter Simon, born 22d September 1741 
at Berlin* and was in 1768 invited to St Peters- 
burg by the Empress Catharine as an eminent 
naturalist. He spent six years (1768-74) explor- 


ing the Urals, the Kirghiz Steppes, the Altai 
range, part of Siberia, and the steppes of the 
Volga, returning with an extraordinary treasure 
of specimens ; and he wrote a series ot works on 
the geography, ethnography, flora and fauna of 
the regions visited. He settled hi the Crimea in 
1796, and died 8th September 1811. 

Pallayicino, Sforza (1607-67), Italian histo- 
rian, became m 1688 a Jesuit, and a cardinal in 
1659. His best-known work is Tstoria del Concilia 
di Trento (1656-57X a reply to the work of Sarpi. 
— Ferrante Pallavicino (1618-44) wrote pas- 

S uinades which offended the papal cuna and the 
Earbertni, and was beheaded, [Pal-la-vx-tcheefno. ] 

Pall'iser, Sir William, C.B. (1880-82), born at 
Dublin, entered the army as a cavalry officer, and 
in 1863 he invented the chilled shot that bears 
his name, and a system of strengthening cast- 
iron oid nance by the insertion of a steel tube. 
He sat for Taunton in parliament. 

Palm, Johann Philipp, a bookseller of Nurem- 
berg, born in 1768, published in 1806 a pamphlet 
(probably by Professor Yelm) containing some 
bitter truths concerning Napoleon and the con- 
duct of the French troops m Bavaria. Napoleon 
ordered Palm to be arrested, and bad him tried 
by court-martial and shot, 26th August 1800. 

Palma, Jacopo (c. 1480-1528), called Palma 
Vecchio (‘Old Palma’), stands at the head of 
the second class of great Venetian artists. His 
ictures are sacred subjects or portrait groups, 
ee work by Locatelli (1890). — His brother’s 
grandson, Jacopo (1544-1628), called II Giovanb 
( ‘ the Younger ’), painted poonsh religious pictures. 

Palmhlad, Vilhelm Fredrik (1788-1852), 
Swedish historian and miscellaneous authoi , be- 
came professor of Greek at Uppsala in 1835 
Palmer, Edward nry, was bom 7th August 
1840, at Cam budge, ami at the university he 
devoted himself to oriental studies. In 1867, 
graduating with a third-class m classics, he 
was elected fellow. During 1868-70 he was 
engaged for the Palestine Exploration Fund in 
the survey of Sinai and the Desert. In 1871 
he was appointed Lord Almoner’s professor of 
Arabic at Cambridge, and in 1874 he was called 
to the bar. In 1881 he turned journalist, writing 
principally for the Standard In 1882, on the 
eve of Arabi’s Egyptian rebellion, sent by govern- 
ment to win over the Sinai tribes, lie. Capt. Gill, 
R.E., and Lieut. Charrington, R.N., were on 
August 11 murdered in the ravine of Wady Sadr. 
Among Palmer’s wotks are the Desert of the 
Exodus (1871), Aiabtc Grammar (1874), Song of 
the Reed (1876), Poems qf Behh ed Din Zoheir 
(1876-77), a Persian dictionary (1876-88), Haroun 
Alraschid (1880), and a translation of tne Koran 
(1880). See Life by Besant (1888), and Haynes, 
Man-hunting in the Desert (1894). 

Palmer, Roundkll. See Selbornk (Lord). 
Palmer, Samuel (1805-811 water-colour land- 
scape-painter and etcher. See Life (1892). 

Palmer, William (1824-56), a medical practi- 
tioner at Rngoley, who took to the turf, seems 
to have poisoned his wife and brother for their 
insurance policies, and was hanged for poisoning 
a betting friend, Cook, whom he had swindled. 

Palmerston, Henry John Temple, Viscount, 
was born at 20 Queen Anne's Gate. Westminster, 
20th October 1784, of tlie Irish branch of the 
ancient English fktnily of Temple. In 1800 he 
went to Edinburgh University, In 1802 he 
succeeded his father as third Viscount, and in 
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1803 matriculated at Cambridge. As Tory candi- 
date tor the university he was rejected in 1806, 
and entered parliament for Newport (Wight); 
but from 1811 he represented his alma mater for 
twenty years, and only lost lus seat when he 
supported the Reform Bill. Afterwards he was 
returned for South Jiampshire, lost his seat 
in 1885, but found a Heat for Tiverton. He was 
Junior Lord of the Admiralty and Secretary 
at War under Perceval, the Earl of Liverpool, 
Canning, Goderich, and the Duke of Wellington 
(1809-28). His official connection with the Tory 
party ceased in 1828. The Duke's government was 
swept away in 1880, and Earl Grey offered the 
seals of the Foreign Office to Palmerston. For 
the first time on record England and France 
acted in concert. Palmerston took a leading 
part in securing the independence of Belgium, 
in establishing the thrones of Isabella of Spam 
and Maria of Portugal, and in endeavouring, 
in alliance with Austria and Turkey, to chock 
Russian influence in the East. In 1841 Palmer- 
ston went out of office with the Whigs on the 
question of free trade in corn, and under 
Lord John Russell in 1846 resumed the seals 
of the Foreign Office. His second term was 
embarrassed by the Spanish marriages (see 
Goizot), the revolutions in 1848, the rupture 
between Spam and Great Britain, the affair of 
Don Paciflco (a Gibraltar Jew living in Athens, 
who claimed the privileges of a British subject), 
and the consequent quarrel with Greece. His 
self-asserting character, lus brusque speech, his 
Interferences in foreign affairs, were little cal- 
culated to conciliate opponents at homo, and 
secured for ‘Firebrand Palmerston* many enemies 
abroad. A vote of censure on the foreign policy 
was in I860 carried in the House of Lords, but 
defeated in the Lower House. In December 1861 
Palmerston expressed to the French ambassa- 
dor his approbation of the coup d'etat of Louis 
Napoleon, without consulting either the premier 
or the Queen, and Lord John Russell advised 
his resignation. Next February he shattered 
the Russell administration on a Militia Bill. 
He refused office under the Earl of Derby, but 
was Home Secretary in Aberdeen’s coalition 
(1852), whose fall (1855) brought Palmerston the 
premiership. He vigorously prosecuted the 
Russian war. Defeated m 1857 on Cobden’s 
motion condemning the Chinese wai he appealed 
to the country, ana met the House of Commons 
with a largely increased majority, but fell in Feb. 
1858, over the Conspiracy Bill. In June 1859 he 
again became First Lord, and kept the post till 
his death, the chief events the American civil 
war, Napoleon’s war with Austria, and the Austro- 
Prussian war with Denmark. He died 18th Oct. 
1865, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. It 
was his ambition to be the minister of a nation 
rather than of a political party, and his opponents 
admitted that he held office with more general 
acceptance than any minister since Chatham. 
He was a dexterous tactician, and, though homely, 
a ready, witty, and often brilliant debater. See 
Lives by Lord Dalling and Evelyn Ashley (5 vols. 
1870-76), Anthony Trollope (1882), Lloyd Sanders 
(1888), and the Duke of Argyll (1892). 

Palmlerl, Luigi (1807-96), meteorologist, be- 
came in 1847 professor at Naples, and in 1854 direc- 
tor of the Vesuvius observatory. [ Pal-mee-ay'ree .] 

Paltook, Robert (1697-1767), born in London, 
and bred to the law. wrote Peter Wilkins (1751) ; 
its authorship remained a mystery till 1835. See 
Bulleu’s edition (1884) and Athenceum 1884-85 


Paludan-MUller, Fredkrik (1809-76), Danish 
poet, wrote poems, dramas, and romances. But 
ins fume rests on Adam Homo (1841-49), a humor- 
ous, satiric, didactic poem. See Brandes, Eminent 
Authors (1886), and a study by F. Lange (1899). 

Panckoucke, a family that for four generations 
have been booksellers and publishers, first at 
Lille, but since 1798 in Paris. [Pang-kook.) 

Panoras, St, son of a heathen noble of Phrygia, 
was baptised at Rome, but immediately after- 
wards was slain (804) in the Diocletian persecu- 
tion, being only fourteen years old. 

Pandulf, Cardinal, the commissioner sent 
(1218) by Innocent 111. to King John, who re- 
turned to England as legate (1218-21), and in 
1218 was made Bishop of Norwich. 

P&nini, Sanskrit grammarian, born near Attock, 
is variously referred to the 7th or 4th century b.o. 

Panizzi, Sir Anthonv, K.C.B. (1797-1879), bom 
at Bresccllo in Modena, was an advocate, but, 
sharing in the revolution of 1821, fled to Liver- 
pool, and in 1828 became Italian professor in 
University College, London, in 1831 assistant- 
librarian, and in 1856 chief librarian of the Brit- 
ish Museum, wnere he showed great administrative 
faculty. See Life by Fagan (1880). [Pan-it'zee . ] 

Panmure See Maule. 


Pa' oil, Pasquale de, Corsican patriot, bom 
25th April 1725 at Rostino in Corsica, son of a 
patriot driven an exile to Naples in 1789. 
Thence Pasquale returned to take part in the 
heroic struggle of his country against the Geno- 
ese, and in 1765 was appointed to the chief com- 
mand. He straggled bravely against disaffection 
and a powerful enemy, and might have achieved 
independence for Corsica had not the Genoese 
secured French help and sold the island (1708) to 
France. For a year he held out 8gamst a French 
army, but was overpowered, and escaped to Eng- 
land, where he was warmly received and granted 
a pension. Boswell, who had visited him in 
Corsica, introduced him to Dr Johnson. The 
French Revolution recalled Paoli to Corsica, of 
winch lie became governor ; but under the Con- 
vention he organised a fresh insurrection. He 
supported a union with England, returned to 
England in 1796, and died 5th February 1807. 
In 1889 his remains were removed from London 
to Corsica. See Boswell’s Account of Corsica 
(1768), and Lives by Arrighi (1843), Klose (1858), 
Bartoli (1867 ; new ed. 1889), and Oria (1869). 

Paolo, Fra. See Sarpi. 

Papias, bishop at Hierapolis in Phrygia, in 
the earlier half of the 2d century, is known to us 
only from references by Irenseus, Eusebius, and a 
few others, and from fragments of his lost work 
(‘Exposition of Oracles of the Lord’), in five 
books, preserved in their writings. He was a 
‘companion of Pol yea rp' (69-165 a. d.), bishop at 
Smyrna, who had been a disciple of the apostle 
John. See Lightfoot, Essays on ‘ Supernatural 
Religion' (1889). 


i??uti U ?i S xT 1647 ’ an , d P racfc i Bed as a physician. 
He helped Huygens in hi» experiments with the 
air-pump - then, crossing to England, he assisted 
Boyle in his physical experiments, invented the 

condenflinff nnmn snri .t... Jt _ . 


... — OAJTOU4IH3IIW, invencea zne 

condensing pump and the steam digester (1681). 
and was made a member ~ * 


steam digester (1681), 

3 T Por rt f0 T ^enlceTwa* 

„ f C « l ?v Lon 1? n ,n “g*. In 1687 became profewor 
?ww fath y n 5 W « c, i Marbur 8> but from 1696 to 
17°7 worked in Cassol. Returning to England* 
he died apparently in 1712. French writers haY^ 
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on doubtful grounds, claimed that he was the 
inventor of the steam-engine and of steam-naviga- 
tion as well. See a Life by Ernouf (Par. 1874), and 
his own correspondence with Huygens and Leib- 
nitz as published by Garland (1881). [Pa-pans.] 

Papineau, Louis Joseph (1789-1871), worked 
his way to the head of the French-Canadian party, 
and from 1815 to 1837 was Speaker of the House 
of Assembly for Lower Canada. He opposed the 
union of Upper and Lower Canada, ami agitated 
against the imperial government; and at the re- 
bellion of 1837 a warrant was issued against him 
for high-treason. He escaped to Paris ; but re- 
turned to Canada, pardoned, in 1847. 

Papinianus, ^Emilios (c. 140-212 a.d.), Roman 
jurist, held offices at Rome under Septimms 
Severus, but was put to death by Caracalla. 
Nearly 600 excerpts from his legal works were 
incorporated in Justfniuu’s Pandects . 

Pappenhelm, Gottfrikd Heinrich, Count 
von, imperial general in the Thirty Yoais* War, 
was born at Pappenheim m Fianconia, 29th May 
1694, of an ancient Swabian family. At twenty 
he went over to the Roman Catholic Chuicli, 
served the king of Poland, joined the army of 
the Catholic League, and decided the battle 
of Prague (1620). lu 1625 he became general 
of the Spanish horse in Lombardy ; but in 1620 
re-entered the Austrian service, and after sup- 
pressing a peasaut revolt co-operated with Tilly 
against Danes, Swedes, and Saxons. On Ins head 
rests in great measure the guilt of the ferocious 
massacres at Magdeburg. He involved Tilly in 
the disastrous battle of Breifcenfeld, but made 
heroic efforts to piotect the retreat. After Tilly’s 
death he served under Wallenstein. He arrived 
at Lutzen when Wallenstein’s army was on the 
point of being routed by Gustavus Adolphus, and 
charged the Swedes’ left wing with such fury as 
to throw it into confusion. He was mortally 
wounded in the last charge, and died next day 
(Nov. 7, 1632). [Pap-pen-hime.] 

Pappus ok Alexandria, mathematician, flom- 
ished about the end of either the 3d or 4Lli 
century a.d. One of his works, the ‘ Mathe- 
matical Collection,’ In Beven books, is extant. 
See Hultsch’s edition (1876-78). 

Paracelsus, a name coined for himself by Theo- 
phrastus Bombastus von Hohenhenn, son of a 
physician at Einsiedeln, m the canton of Schwyz, 
was born apparently 17th December 1403, wont to 
Basel University at sixteen, studied alchemy and 
chemistry with Trithemius, Bishop of WUrzburg, 
and next at the mines in Tyrol learned the pro- 
perties of metals and minerals. In subsequent 
wanderings he amassed a vast store of facts, 
learned the actual practice of medicine, but lost 
all faith in scholastic disquisitions and disputa- 
tions. He acquired fame as a medical practi tioner 
(1526), was made town physician at Basel, and 
lectured on medicine at the university, but flouted 
at Galen and Avicenna, and justified the furious 
enmities that pursued him by his own vanity, 
arrogance, aggressiveness, and intemperate habits. 
A dispute with the magistrates in 1528 drove him 
from Basel ; he wandered for a dozen years, and 
settled in 1541 at Salzburg, but died 23d Septem- 
ber of the same year. Or some 250 works attri- 
buted to him, the critics only admit from ten to 
twenty-four as genuine, the others being by his 
followers the ‘Paracelsists.’ They were mainly 
written in Swiss-German ; and about a dozen 
were translated into English, the earliest 
printed work was Pmctica D. Theaphivsti Para - 
Wffi (1529). Qollwted German editions appeared 


at Basel in 1589-91 and again in 1603-5 (reissued 
1018), Latin editions in 1603-5 and 1658. In 
spite of his attraction to alchemy and mysticism, 
he made new chemical compounds, and improved 
pharmacy and therapeutics, encouraged research 
and experiment, and, in an empirical fashion, 
revolutionised hide-bound medical methods. Sec 
monographs by M. B. Lessing (1889), Marx (1842), 
Mook (1876), and Kahlbaum (1894), the English Life 
by Miss Stoddart (1915), and Browning’s poem. 

Pardoe, Julia, born at Beverley in 1806, pub- 
lished Traits and Traditions of Portugal m 1888. 
A visit to Constantinople in 1836 led to her City 
of the Sultan, Romance of the Harem , and Beauties 
of the Bosphorus. She visited Hungary, and 
wrote The City of the Magyar , and a novel, 
The Hungarian Castle (1842). A series of works 
deal with French history— Louis XIV. and the 
Court of France (1847), The Court and Reign of 
Fra nets I. ( 1849 ), The Life of Mai'y de' Medids 
(1852 ; new ed. 1891), and Episodes of French His • 
tory during the Consulate and the First Empire 
(1859). Other books are The Confessions of a Pretty 
Woman , Flies m Amber , The Jealous Wife , Reginald 
Lyle , lady Arabella, and The Thousand and One 
Days. She died in London, 26tli Nov. 1862. 

Pard, Ambroise (1510-90), the father of modern 
surgery, was born near Laval, in 1537 as surgeon 
joined the army starting for Italy, and was surgeon 
to Heniy II., Charles IX., and Henry III. He 
died in Paris. Pard improved the treatment of 
gunshot wounds, and substituted ligature of the 
arteries for cauterisation with a red-liot iron 
after amputation. His Cinq Livres de Chirurgie 
(1562) and other writings exercised a great in- 
fluence on surgery. See Lives by Paulmier 
(1884) and Stephen Paget (1898). 

Parepa-Rosa. See Rosa. 

Paris, Gaston, bom at Paris, 9th August 1839, 
in 1872 became professor of Old French at the 
College do France m succession to Ins father, 
Paulin Paris (1800-81). He edited medieval 
poems, wrote a long series of valuable works on 
medieval French literature, was in 1896 elected 
to the Academy, and died 6th March 1903. 

Paris, Louis Phi ifpe, Comte de (1834-94), 
grandson of King Louis Philippe, served in the 
American war (of winch he wrote a history), lived 
mainly in England, and on the death of the 
Comte de Chambord (q.v.) became head of the 
Bourbon house. See Bourbon, Orleans. 

Paris, Matthew, the best Latin chronicler of 
the 18th century, was born in England about 
1200, entered the Benedictine monastery of St 
Albans in 1217, went on a mission to Norway, 
and died in 1259. His principal work is his 
Historia Major, or Chronica Majora , a history 
from the creation down to 1259, the ttrst part 
compiled from Roger of Wendover and others, 
from 1235 his own work. It was published in 
1571 by Archbishop Parker; the authoritative 
edition is by Dr Luard in the Rolls series (1872- 
88). The Historia A nglomm, abridged from the 
greater work, was edited by Sir F. Madden in 
the Rolls series (1806-69). Other works are lives 
of abbots and a book of Addiiamenta. See Dr 
Jessopp’s Studies by a Recluse (1892). 

Park, John, D.D. (1804-65), minister of St 
Andrews from 1854. wrote pleasing songs, and 
set them and songs by others to graceful music. 

Park, Mungo, African traveller, was bom 10th 
September 1771, at Foulshiels on the Yarrow, 
ana studied medicine in Edinburgh (1789-911 
Through Sir Joseph Banks, lie was named asaist- 
ant-surgeon iu the Worcester, boupd for Buro*fa» 
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(1792) ; and In 1795 his services were accepted by 
the African Association. He learnt Mandmgo at 
an English factory on the Gambia, started inland 
in December, was imprisoned by a chief, but 
escaping, reached the Niger at Sego in July 1796. 
He pursued his way westward along its banks 
to Bammaku, and then crossing a mountainous 
country, fell ill, but was ultimately brought by 
a slave-trader back to the iactoty again, after an 
absence of nineteen months. He told his adven- 
tures in Travels in the Intel' cor of Afiica (1799) 
He married (1799), and settled as a surgedu at 
Peebles ; but the life was repugnant to him, and 
in 1805 he undertook another journey to Africa 
at government expense. Again he started fiom 
Pisan ia on the Gambia, with a company of foity- 
flve ; but when he reached the Niger he had but 
seven followers. From Sansanding he sent back 
his journals and letters in November 1805, and 
embarked in a canoe with four European com- 
panions. Through many perils and difficulties 
they reached Boussa, where they were attacked 
by the natives, and drowned in the fight. See 
Life by Wishaw prefixed to Ins later Journal 
(1815), and Lives by Joseph Thomson (1890) and 
Maclochlan (1898). 

Parker, Sir Gilbert, born m Canada, 24th 
November 1862, became lecturer on English at 
a college in Toronto, edited a paper m Sydney, 
and since 1889 lias been known as author of a 
series of novels, including When Valmond came to 
Ponttac (1895), The Seats of the Mighty (1896), The 
Battle of the Strong (1898), The Lane that had no 
Turning (1900), The Right of Way (1901), &c. He 
became M.P. (Unionist) for Giavesend in 1900, 
a kmght in 1902, baronet m 1915, P.C. in 1916. 

Parker, Sir Hyde (1789-1807), admiral, O on of 
Vice-admiral Sir Hyde Paiker (1714-82), in 1801 
was appointed to command the fleet sent to the 
Baltic to act against the armed coalition of 
Russia, Sweden, and Demnaik. lie bad no share 
m the battle of Copenhagen, in whtcli Nelson 
engaged contrary to liis orders. 

Parker, John Henry (1806-84), bookseller at 
Oxford, published for the ‘ Oxford movement,’ 
and by his writtngs on ecclesiastical architec- 
ture greatly promoted interest in medieval ait 
and archaeology. From 1869 he was ‘ Keeper of 
the Ashmoleau Museum.’ 

Parker, Joseph (1830-1902), preacher and 
author, the son of a stone-cutter, born at Hex- 
ham, studied at Moorflelds Tabernacle and Uni- 
versity College, London (1852), and became pastor 
of Congregational chapels at Banbury, Manches- 
ter, and, in 1869, of that uow icpreseuted by the 
City Temple in Loudon. Among his books are 
Helps to Truth-seekei s(1857) ; Ecce Dews (1868 ; 5th 
ed. 1875), a reply to Ecce Homo; Ad Clerum (1870) ; 
City Temple Sermons ( 1869-70) ; Inner Life of Chi ist 
(1881-82) ; Apostolic Life (1884) ; People's Prayer- 
book (1889); People's Bible (1885-95); Tyne Chylde: 
My Life and Teaching (new ed. 1889); A Preacher's 
Life (1899). See Life by W. Adamson (1902). 

Parker, Matthew, second Protestant Arch- 
bishop or Canterbury, bom at Norwich, August 
6, 1504, became chaplain to Queen Anne Bole) u 
(1585), dean of a college at Stoke in Suffolk, a 
royal chaplain, canon of Ely, master of Coipus 
Christ! (1544), vice-chancellor (1645), and dean 
of Lincoln. He married, and by Mary was de- 
prived of his preferments. Under Elizabeth he 
was consecrated Archbishop of Canterbury (1559). 
The ritual was not the Roman one ; but the scan- 
dalous fable that he was Informally consecrated 
in an inn called the Nag’s Head originated in 


Catholic circles forty years later. The new primate 
strove to bring about more general conformity. 
The Thirty-mne Articles were passed by convoca- 
tion in 1562; and his 'Advertisements' for the 
regulation of service, and measures of repression 
perhaps foiced upon him by the queen, provoked 
great opposition in the growing Piuitan party. 
Parker originated the revised translation of the 
Scriptures known as the Bishops’ Bible. He 
died 17th May 1575. He edited works by 
^Elfric, Matthew Pans, Walsmgham, and Giraldus 
Cambrensis, was an indefatigable collector of 
books, and maintained printers, transcribers, 
engravers. De Antiquitate Britannia v Ecclcsias 
(1572) was an ongmal work. His letters fill a 
volume (Parker Soc. 1858). See Lives by Strype 
(1824), Kennedy (1908) ; Hook’s Archbishops, xo\. ix. 

Parker, Richard (c. 1767-07), a seaman, born at 
Exeter, volunteered into the navy in 1797, and 
from lOtli May till 13th June that year was ling- 
leader of the mutiny at the Nore, having for a 
tune thirteen ships of the line, besides frigates, 
under his orders. He was hanged 80th June. 

Parker, Samuel (1640-88), Bishop of Oxford, 
was regarded as a tool of James II. He wrote 
a dozen philosophical and polemical works or 
pamphlets, and a Latin history of his own times. 

Parker, Theodoue(1810-60X American preacher, 
was born at Lexington, Mass., graduated at Har- 
vard in 1836, and settled as Unitarian minister at 
West Roxbuiy, now in Boston. The rational- 
istic views which separated him from conserva- 
tive Unitarians wero expounded in A Disoourse 
of Matters pertaining to Religion (1841), fol- 
lowed by Sermons for the Times. From 1844 he 
reached to a congregation of three thousand, 
esides incessantly writing on social and theo- 
logical questions. He lectured also throughout 
the States, and plunged into the anti-slavery 
agitation. His health broke down, and he died 
in Florence. The English edition of his works 
was edited by Frances P. Cobbe (14 vols. 1868- 
71). See Lives by Weiss (1864), Dean (1877), 
Fiances E. Cooke (3d ed. 1889), and White Chad- 
wick (1900) , also Martmeau’s Essays (1890). 

Parker, Sir William (1781-1866), admiral, 
commanded in the Chinese war in 1841, and in 
1847-50 m the Mediterranean. See the Life of 
him by Phillimore (1876-80). 

Parkeg, Edmund Alexander (1819-76), an 
army doctor, and after 1845 a practitioner in 
London, wrote largely on physiology, and was 
the founder of the science of hygiene. 

Parkes, Sir Harry Smith, K C.B., G.C.M.G. 
(1828-85), born near Walsall, went to China in 
1841, and from 1883 was British minister there. 
See Life by Stanley Lane-Poole (1804). 

Parkes, Sir Henry, K.C.M.G. (1815-96), 
Australian statesman, was born, the son of a 
yeoman, at Sfconeleigh, Warwickshire, emigrated 
to New South Wales in 1839, and at Sydney 
became eminent as a journalist. A member of 
the colonial parliament in 1854, he held various 
offices, from 1872 was repeatedly prime-minister, 
aud was identified with free trade. See two 
autobiographical works by him (1892-97) aud the 
Life by Charles E. Lyue (1897). 

Parkhurst, John (1728-97), educated at Rugby 
and Cambridge, published A Hebrew and English 
Lexicon without Points (1762), long a standard 
work. He also wrote against Priestley. 

Parkinson, John (1567-1650), a London herb- 
alist, a native probably of Nottinghamshire. 
Parkman, Francis (1828-93), American hi* 
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torlan, graduated at Harvard iu 1844, studied law, 
and became the authoritative writer on the rise 
and fall of the French dominion in America, 
ilia chief works should be read as follows : The 
Pioneer 8 of France in the New World (1865), The 


Jesuits in North America (1867), The Ola Regime m 
Canada (1874), La Salle and the Great West (1869), 
Frontenac and New France (1877). A Half Century 
of Conflict (1898), Montcalm and Wolfe (1884). 

Parley, Peter. See Goodrich ; Martin (W.). 

Parmenides {flo. 5th c. b.c.), Greek phil- 
osopher, and greatest member of the Eleatic 
School, in his didactic poem On Nature sought 
to demonstrate the reality of Absolute Being. 
The fragments were edited by Diels (1897), 
rendeied into English hexameters by Thomas 
Davidson (1870), aud paraphrased m English prose 
by W. L. Courtuey (1882). [Par-men'i-deez.] 

Parmlgiano, or Parmigianino (1504-40), the 
nickname of Girolamo Francesco Maria Maz- 
zola, painter of the Lombard school, born at 
Parma, painted there, at Rome (1523-27), and at 
Bologna. [Par-mij-i-ah'no. J 

PaFnell, Charles Stewart, was born at Avon- 
dale, Co. Wicklow, June 27, 1846 His father 
belonged to an old Cheshire family which pur- 
chased an estate in Ireland under Charles II. 
His great-grandfather, Sir John Parnell (1744— 
1801), was Chancellor of the Irish Exchequer. 
Thomas Parnell (q.v.), the poet, belonged to the 
same family. Charles, whose mother was the 
daughter of an American admiral, studied four 
years at Magdalen College, Cambridge, but took 
no degree. In 1874 lie became High Sheriff of 
County Wicklow ; that same year he contested 
County Dublin without success, but m April 1875 
was returned as a Horae Ruler for County Meath 
In 1877-78 he gained great populaiity in Ireland 
by his audacity in the use of deliberate obstruc- 
tion in parliamentary tactics In 1878 he threw 
himself into agrarian agitation, ami was elected 
president of the Irish National Land League. 
From the United States he brought home £70,000 
for the cause. In 1880 he was returned for Meath 
and Mayo and for the city of Cork, sat for the 
last, and was chairman of the Irish parliamentary 
party. In 1880 too he formulated the method of 
‘boycotting.’ Mr Gladstone’s government put 
Parnell ami other leading members of the Land 
League on trial, but the jury failed to agree. In 
opposing the government’s Coercion Bill, Parnell 
was ejected from the House, with thirty-four of 
his followers (February 3, 1881). He refused to 
accept Mr Gladstone’s Land Bill as a final settle- 
ment. In October Mr Gladstone sent him to 
Kilmalnliam jail ; he was released on May 2, 
1882. Parnell in the Rouse of Commons expressed 
his detestation of the temble tragedy of Phoenix 
Park. The Crimes Act was now hurried through 
parliament in spite of the Irish party. The 
Land League, proclaimed illegal after the issue 
of the ‘No Rent’ manifesto, was revived in 1884 
as the National League, Parnell being president. 
The year before the sum of £35,060, mostly 
raised in America, had been presented to him 
by his admirers. After an unsuccessful attempt 
to make terms with the Conservatives, Parnell 
flung his vote— now eighty-six strong— into the 
Liberal scale, and brought about the fall of 
the short-lived first Salisbury government Mr 
Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill was defeated owing 
to the defection of Liberal members. The con- 
sequent appeal to the country (July 1880) gave 
Lord Salisbury a Unionist majority of o\er a 
hundred, aud threw Parnell into close alliance 


with Mt Gladstone. Now it was that the Tima 
published ‘ Paru$lllsm and Crime’ — with letters 
as by Parnell, expressing approval of Mr Burke's 
murder. A Special Commission sat 128 days, and, 
after the flight and suicide at Madrid of Pigott 
(q.v.), who had imposed uj^on the Times with 
forgeries, cleared Parnell (November 1889) of the 


grown crimes which they had failed to denounce. 
Parnell now raised an action against the Times, 
compromised by a payment of £5000. The ‘un- 
crowned king’ of Ireland was presented with 
the freedom of Edinburgh in July 1889. His 
frequent mysterious absences from his parlia- 
mentary duties were explained by his appearance 
as co-respondent m a divorce case brought by 
Captain O’Shea against his wife, and decree was 
granted with costs against Parnell (November 
17, 1890). The Gladstonian party now demanded 
his retirc'ineut from leadership; and though the 
Iiish members had reappointed him chairman, 
they met to reconsider the position a week later, 
and, after fl\e days of wrangling, the majority 
elected Justin M‘Carthy chairman. Parnell, with 
the remnants of his party, carried the war- 
fare into Iieland ; but nis condemnation by the 
church and the emphatic defeat of his nom- 
inees at by-elections foretokened the collapse of 
his party at the general election of 1892, when 
seventy -two Anti - Parnellites were returned 
against nine who claimed his name. Ere this, 
Parnell had died suddenly at Brighton, 6th 
October 1891, the months after his marriage to 
Mrs O’Shea ; he is buried in Glasnevin cemetery, 
Dublin.— His sister, Fanny Parnell 0854-82;, 
wrote fiery poems and articles in aid of the 
cause. Tli ere are Lives by T. P. O’Connor (18911 
R. F Walsh (N.Y. Jf^fl), Barry O’Brien (1899), 
his widow (1914), his biother John (1916). See 
also T. P. O’Connor’s Parnell Movement (18861 
nnd Gladstone , Parnell, and the Great Irish Struggle 
(1891); Justin M’Cartliy, A History of Our Own 
Times (vol. v. 1897); and Studies by St John 
Ervme (1925), Win. O’Brien (1926). 

Parnell, Thomas, minor Queen Anne poet, 
boi n in Dublin iu 1679. He was educated at 
Trinity College, took orders, and received the 
archdeaconry of Clogher, a prebend, and the 
vicarage of Finglass. The head of an English 
family settled in Ireland, with property both 
there and in Cheshire, lie lived mostly in Loudon, 
where his wit procured him the friendship of 
Hailey, Swift, and Poj>e After his wife’s death 
he took to drinking, and died at Chester, while 
on his way to Ireland, in October 1718. Next' 
year Pojie published a selection of his poems, the 
best-known of which is the Hermit The Night- 
piece and the Hymn to Contentment are better 
l>oetry. See Mitford’s edition of the poems, with 
Life, Ac., re-edited by G. A. Aitken (1894). 

Parr, Catharine (1512-48), sixth wife of Henry 
VIII., daughter of Sir Thomas Parr of Kendal, 
married first Edward Borough, and next Lora 
Latimer, and on July 12, 1548, Wame queeu of 
England by marriage with Henry VIII. She 
was distinguished for her learning and knowledge 
of religious subjects, her discussion of which with 
the king well-nigh brought her to the block. She 
persuaded Henry to restore the succession to 
nis daughters. Very sobn after Henry’s death 
(1547) she married a former lover, Lord Thomas 
Seymour of Sudeley, and died iu childbirth next 
year at Sudeley Castle near Cheltenham. 
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Parr, Louisa, daughter of Matthew Taylor, 
R.N., and wife (1869) of George Parr, surgeon, was 
born in London ; wrote Dorothy Fox (1871), Adam 
and Eve (1880), and other novels ; and died in If 03 

Parr, Samuel, scholar, was born, the son of a 
surgeon, at Harrow, January 20, 1747, went to 
school at Harrow, and left Cambridge in two 
years to become assistant' master at Harrow 
(1767-71) ; but, disappointed of the head-master- 
ship, he started a school at Stan more (1771-70). 
He was head-master of Colchester grammar- 
school (1776-78) and of Norwich (1778-80); and 
he held livings at Asterby, Hatton, Wadenhoe, 
and Graffham, and a prebend of St Paul’s. He 
died March 6, 1825. He was regarded as the 
Whig Johnson ; but none of his voluminous writ- 
ings justify the reputation he once had. His 
complete works (8 vols. 1828) relate to matters 
historical, critical, and metaphysical. To his 
conversational powers lie owed his fame. See 
Barker’s Parrianu (1828-29), De Qumcey’s essay, 
and Lives by Field (1828) and Johnstone (1828). 

Parr, Thomas (‘Old Parr’), was born, accord- 
ing to the tradition, in 1483. He was a Shrop- 
shire farm - servant, and when 120 years old 
married his second wife, ami till his 180th year 
performed all his usual work. In his 152d year 
liis fame had reached London, and he was induced 
to journey thither to see Charles I. But he was 
treated at court so royally that he died, 14th Nov. 
1685. Taylor, the Water-poet, wrote his Life, and 
the great Harvey in his post-mortem report re- 
peats the popular hearsay. Cornewall Lewis and 
W. J. Thoms showed that there is no sound 
evidence for the facts m this or m similar cases. 

Parrhaslus, greatest painter of ancient Greece, 
worked at Athens in the 4th century b.c. 

Parrish, Edward (1822-72), pharmacist of Phila- 
delphia, is known through ‘ Parrish’s Chemical 
Food,’ the Compound Syrup q f Phosphate of Iron. 

Parry, Sir Charles Hubert Hastings, com- 
poser, was born at Bournemouth, Feb. 27, 1848, 
the son of Thomas Gambler Parry (1816-88) of 
Highnam Couit, Gloucester, inventor of the spirit- 
fresco process. Educated at Eton and Oxford, in 
1888 he became professor in the Royal College of 
Music, and m 1895 its director. He composed the 
oratorios Judith , Job, and King Saul; an opera on 
Ixincelot and Guinevere; symphonies, quartets, 
cantatas, Ac. ; and wrote Evolution of the Ait of 
Afimc(l890)anda Life of Bach. Knighted in 1898, 
made a baronet in 1902, lie died Oct. 7, 1918. 

Parry, John Orlando. See Reed, T. G. 

Parry, Joseph (1841-1903), musician, was born 
at Merthyr-Tydfll, studied at the Royal Academy 
of Music, and became professor at Cardiff 
College. He composed oratorios and oporas, 
songs and hymns. 

Parry, Sir William Edward (1790-1855), 
Arctic navigator, was born at Bath, son of Caleb 
Hillier Parry (1756-1822), an eminent physician. 
Entering the navy as midshipman, he served 
against the Danes in 1808, and in 1810 was sent 
fco the Arctic regions to protect the whale- 
fisheries. He took command in five expeditions 
to the Arctic regions— in 1818 (under Ross), 1819, 
1821-23. 1824-25, and 1827— the last an attempt 
to reach the Pole on sledges from Spitsbergen. 
In 1829 he was knighted, and in 1837 was made 
comptroller of a department of the navy. He was 
subsequently superintendent of Haslar (1840), 
made rear-admiral (1852), and governor of Green- 
wich Hospital (1853). See thd collected edition of 
bjy voyage* (1883), and the IJ/e by bis son (1857). 


Parsons, Alfred William (1847-1920), land- 
scape-painter; A.R.A. from 1897, R.A. from 1911. 

Parsons, Sir Charles Algernon, K.C.B.(lOll), 
developer of the steam-turbine and manufacturing 
enginoer, is the fourth son of the third Earl of 
Rosse, born 1854, and educated at Cambridge. 

Parsons, Elizabeth (1749-1807), was the Cock 
Lane Ghost. See A. Lang’s Cock Lane (1894). 

Parsons, Father Robert, Jesuit, born at 
Nether Stowey, Somerset, 24th June 1546, passed 
from Taunton to Oxford, and became a iellow 
and tutor of Balliol. His enemies secured his 
forced retirement from Oxford m 1574. He now 
turned Catholic, and at Rome entered the Society 
of Jesus (1575), becoming a priest in 1578. With 
Campion (q.v.) Parsons landed at Dover in 1580. 
disguised as a merchant of jewels, amazed 
Catholics and Protestants by Ills activity and 
success, and for twelve months baffled all the 
attempts of government to catch him. In 1581 he 
escaped to the Continent. In 1582 he was at Pans 
conferring with tho Provincial of the French 
Jesuits, the Archbishop of Glasgow, the papal 
nuncio, and the agent of the king of Spain, 
concerning Ids own project for the invasion of 
England ; and this plan he himself carried to 
King Philip at Madrid. Now began his influence 
with the Spanish king, and the series of political 
enterprises which culminated in the Armada of 
1588 At Rouen in 1582 he had finished his 
Christian Directory ; and he founded a seminary 
at Eu. In 1588 he was rector of the college at 
Rome ; and he organised seminaries for his 
countrymen at Valladolid in 1589, St Lucar m 
1591, Seville and Lisbon in 1592, and St Omer 
in 1593. After 1595 the loyal Catholic clergy re- 
garded with jealousy the ambitious schemes of 
the Jesuits and the Spanish parly. Parsons per- 
suaded the pope tc appoint George Blackwell 
(q.v.), a Jesuit partisan, as archpriest over the 
secular clergy ; but the appointment was strenu- 
ously resisted by the seculars. Parsons died at 
Rome, Aprd 15, 1610. In The Conference on the 
next Succession to the Crown lie insists on the right 
of the people to set aside, on religious grounds, 
the natural heir to the throne. The Jesuit’s 
power of invective may be seen in Ins Responno 
ad Elizabeths edxctum (1591). His other polemical 
tracts are historically interesting. 

Parton, James (1822-91), was born at Canter- 
bury, but taken when a child to America, where 
lie became a journalist, wrote biographies of 
Grcely, Aitler, Franklin, Voltaire, and others, 
and did much miscellaneous work. He married 
a sister of N. P. Willis (q v.), who, as ‘ Fanny 
Fein,’ wiote many childien’s books. 

Partridge, John (1044-1715), astrologer and 
almanac-umker, was originally a shoemaker at 
East Sheen, but contrived to learn Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, medicine, and astrology, and published 
a number of astrological books. The manifold 
quackery of his prophetic almanac, Merlinus 
Liberatus, led Swift (under the name of Bicker- 
staff) to ridicule and expose him. 

. Pascal, Blaise, was bom at Olermont-Ferraud 
in Auvergne, 19th June 1628, son of a president 
of the Court of Aids, who in 1030 settled in Paris. 
The boy worked out for himself at twelve the 
propositions of Euclid as far as the thirty-second ; 
and at sixteen wrote a treatise on conic sections. 
Richelieu sent the father as Inteudant to Rouen 
in 1641, and here, in contact with the Jansenists, 
Blaise gave himself to study. To this period 
belongs his first conversion. In 1047 he pub- 
lished his Nonvellea Experiences mr 1$ Vide , and 
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next year made hie famous Puy de Ddme experi- 
ments on atmospheric pressure. Other scientific 
labours of his life were his calculating machine, 
and his contributions to the infinitesimal calculus, 
and to the theory of the equilibrium of fluids, of 
probability, aud of the cycloid. In the autumn 
of 1647 he returned to Paris ; in 1652 Jacqueline, 
one of lus two accomplished sisters, joined the 
Jansenist community of Port Royal. In 1654 
occurred Pascal's second conversion, marked by 
a vision or state of ecstasy. Prom this time he 
subjected himself to the most rigid mortifica- 
tions, complete denial of self, boundless charity, 
and absolute obedience to liis spiritual director. 
For a time lie lived in Port Royal, and hence- 
forth he threw himself with a passionate devo- 
tion into its cause. Arnauld was condemned by 
the Sorbonne in 1655 for asserting the identity 
of the Augustinian and Jansenist doctrines of 
aralia cfficax, In January 1650 Pascal came to 
his aid with A Letter written to a Provincial by 
one of his Friends . A second was issued a few 
days later. These flew from hand to hand, and 
the rage and fury of the Jesuits know no bounds. 
Never before had been seen such delicate yet 
scathing irony, such incisive argument wedded 
to perfect felicity of phrase and lare distinction 
of style. There are altogether eighteen Letters 
from the pen of Pascal himself, a fragment of a 
nineteenth ascribed to him, ami a twentieth by 
A. Le Maitre. The Letters discuss at length the 
whole subject of the moral theology of the Jesuits, 
with all its subtle equivocations and refinements 
for the extenuation of sm. His Letters occupied 
him till the spring of 1657, and duiing the follow- 
ing year he busied himself in a scheme for a great 
Apology of religion, his faith meanwhile being 
quickened by his belief in a miraculous cure 
effected on a niece by touching a thorn from the 
crown of Christ. His health gave way duiing 
1658, and thenceforward he bore the burden of 
constant suffering with saintly resignation, till 
on 19th August 1662 he sank to rest under his 
sister’s roof at Paris. In 1669 appeared his 
Pensees, unhappily garbled m the supposed in- 
terests of orthodoxy by a committee of Jan- 
senists; as they were in 1776 by Condorcet m 
the interests of heterodoxy. Bossut’s edition 
(1779) was long accepted ; but in 1842 Cousin 
first showed the real state of the case. Faug6re 
first gave (1844; traus. 1850) an authentic 
text; but neither his attempt to restore the 
true order nor that of Havet (1852 ; 2d ed. 
1860), Rochet (1878), or of Molinier (1877-79) is 
convincing. Michaud’s (1897) follows Pascal’s 
own order. The Pensies, detached thoughts in- 
tended as materials- to be shaped into his 
projected Apology, contain some of the most 

( lrofound, suggestive, and startling thoughts that 
»ave ever been expressed on the greatest mystei les 
within the range of human speculation. Yet there 
exist in the Pennies startling fragments deeply 
tinged with scepticism ; and they owe much 
to Montaigne, Charron, and the 18th-century 
Spanish writer Raymond Martin. More or less 
complete editions of Pascal’s works are those 
of Bossut (1779), Luhure (1858), Faugere ami 
Brunschvicg (1886-1904). Of the Piovincial 
Letters, besides Lesieur's reprint of the original 
quarto (1867), there are editions by Villeiuaiu 
(1829), Maynard (1851), l>e Sacy (1877), De 
Soyres (Loud. 1880), L. Deroine (1885 et seq.), and 
Molinier (2 vols. 1891). There are English trans- 
lations by Royston (1657), Pearce (1849), and 
Dr M'Orie (1846k Of the Pensies there are, 
besides those already mentioned, editions by 
46 


Frantin (1835), failure (1858), Louandre (1854), 
and Rocher (1878). English translations are those 
by Walker (1688), Craig (1825), Pearce (1850), and 
Kegau Paul (1885). Bur Jacqueline Pascal, see 
works by Cousin (1845) and Weizel (New York, 
1880), aud the edition of her wntmgs by Faugere 
(1845). See vols. ii. and in. of Sainte-Beuve’s 
Poit Royal (1842-48), and Charles Beard's Port 
Royal (1861) ; studies by Reuclilm (Stutfc. 1840), 
Vmet (1856). Cousin (1S57), H. Weingarten (Leip. 
1863), Dreydorff(Leip. 1870), Tullocli (1878), Ber- 
tiand (1890), Boutroux (1900), Hatzfeld (1901), 
Giraud (1905). See also Arnauld and Jansen. 

Paschal was the name of two popes (817-824 
and 1099-1118), besides an antipope (died 1168). 

Paskevitch, IvanFeodorovitch, Russian field- 
marshal, was born at Poltava, 19th May 1782, 
served against the French in 1805, and against 
the Turks, and took a piomiuent part in the 
campaign of 1812. In 1826 conquering Persian 
Armenia and taking Envan, he was made Count 
of Envan ; in 1828-29 he made two campaigns 
against the Turks in Asia, taking Kars and 
KrzerOm. In 1831 he suppressed the rising in 
Poland, and was made Prince of Warsaw ; under 
his governorship Poland was (1832) incorporated 
with Russia. In 1848, sent to the support of 
Austria, he defeated the insurgent Hungarians, 
lu 1854 he commanded the Russian army on the 
Danube, was wounded at Silistria, retired to 
Warsaw, and died 1st February 1856. See French 
Lives of him by Tolstoi (1835) and Stclierbatoff 
(1888). [Pas-kar/vitch.] 

Pasley, General Sir Charles William (1780- 
1861). served with the engineers in Spain, at 
Walcheren, and again in Spain ; was for thirty 
years director of the engineer establishment at 
Chatham, and wrote on military subjects. 

Pasquier, iHtienn/^ems, Due de (1767-1862). 
a statesman under Napoleon, the Bourbons, and 
Louis-Philippe, was chancellor of France in 1837- 
48, and was created a duke in 1844. See his 
History of my Tivie (Eng. trails. 1894). 

Passaglia, Carlo, born at Lucca, 2d May 1812 y 
m 1827 entered the Society of Jesus, and in 1844 
became professor in the Collegto Romano. In 
1849-51 he taught in England. In 1855 Tie pub- 
lished a treatise on the Immaculate Conception, 
but leaving the Jesuits, wrote a famous pamphlet 
against the temporal power, Pro Causa Itahca 
(1859). He now withdrew to Turin, where he 
edited the Mediators (1862-66), was professor of 
Moral Philosophy, and died 13th March 1887. 
[PaS’Sahl'ya.] 

Passow, Franz (1 786-1 86SX born at Ludwigs* 
lust in Mecklenburg, in 1815 became professor 
of Archeology at Breslau, and wrote and edited 
much. His HandwOrterbuch (1819-24; 5th ed. 
1841-57) formed the basis of Liddell and Scott’s 
Greek Lexicon. See Life by Wachler (1839). 

Pasta, Giuditta, opera singer, was bom of 
Jewish parents, Negri by name, at Como, 9th 
April 1798, and studied at Milan. She married 
a singer called Pasta (before 1816), and achieved 
her first triumph at Verona in 1822. From 1825 
to 1833 was her most glorious period in London 
and Paris. She lived at Lake Como from 1884 
till her death, 1st April 1865. 

Pasteur, Louis, bom at D61e, 27th December 
1822, studied at Besangon and Paris, and held 
academic posts at Strasburg, Lille, and Paris, 
where in 1867 he beoame professor of Cliemistry 
at the Sorbonne. Ffom 1886 he worked at the 
Pasteur Institute in Paris. His work was a| 
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first chemical— as cm tartrate crystals and ‘left- 
handed* tartrates. He erelong discovered a 
living ferment— a micro-organism comparable in 
its powers to the yeast-plant— which would, in a 
solution of parat&rtrate of ammonia, select for 
food the 'right-handed ’tartrates alone, leaving the 
* left-handed,’ He next showed that other fer- 
mentations— lactic, butync, acetic— are essenti- 
ally due to organisms, greatly extended Schwann's 
researches on putrefaction, gave valuable rules 
for making vinegar and preventing wine disease, 
and refuted supposed proofs of spontaneous gene- 
ration. After 1866 ne tackled, with brilliant 
success, silkworm disease, injurious growths in 
beer, splenic fever, and fowl cholera. He showed 
that it was possible to attenuate the virulence of 
injurious micro-organisms by exposure to air, by 
variety of culture, or by transmission through 
various animals. He thus demonstiated by a 
memorable experiment that sheep and cows * vac- 
cinated ’ with the attenuated bacilli of anthrax 
were protected from the evil results of sub- 
sequent inoculation with the virulent virus ; and 
by the culture of antitoxic re-agents prophy- 
lactic treatment of diphtheria, tubercular dis- 
ease, cholera, yellow fever, and plague has been 
found effective. His treatment of hydrophobia 
depends on similar proofs. A devout Catholic, he 
died 28th Sept. 1896. See studies by Frauklaud 



Patton, a Norfolk family, named from the vil- 
lage of Paston, whose letters and papers, pub- 
lished in 1787 as the Paston Letters, shed a vivid 
light on domestic life in the 15th century. 
Gairdner edited them with more fullness in 1872- 
76, and again completely in 1904, after the re- 
covery of two long-lost additional volumes. The 
chief members of the family were William Paston 

& 878-1444), Justice of Common Pleas under 
enry VI.; his son John (1421-61D; Clement 
Paston (c. 1515-97), a sailor under Henry VIII. ; 
and Sir Robert Paston (1681-88), by Charles II. 
created Earl of Yarmouth. 


Pater, Walter, a critic distinguished for 
critical insight and a style of exquisite finish, 
was born in London, 4th August 1839, and edu- 
cated at King’s School, Canterbury, and at 
Queen's College, Oxford, taking a classical 
second-class in 1862. He died at Oxford, 30th 
July 1894. Among his books were Studies in the 
History of the Renaissance (1873), on Leonardo, 
Botticelli, Joachim du Bellay, and others ; Marius 
the Epicurean (1885), a spiritual biography ; Ima- 
ginary Portraits (1887) of Watteau and others ; 
Appreciations (1889), on Lamb, Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, Rossetti, Sir Thomas Browne, Blake, and 
Style itself; Miscellaneous Studies (1896); and 
Gaston de la Tour (1897). There are books on 
W» by Greenslet (1904), A. C. Benson (1906), T. 
Wright (1907), aud Edward Thomas (1913X 
, 5 atw L ouluB ,> Marcus Velleius, a Roman his- 
torian, born about 19 b.o., served under Tiberius. 
He was alive in 80 a.r, and may have perished 
next year at a friend of Sejanus. His Historic 
Romance, a compendium of universal, but more 
particularly of Roman history, is not complete, 
|»4 is superficial and rhetorical. See editions by 
fcritz (1848), Halm (1876X and Prof. Ellis (1899). 

PfotiMOW Robert, ‘Old Mortality,' born, a 
former's sou, near Hawick, 26th April 1715, was 
apprenticed to a stone-mason, and rented a 
quarry in Morton parish. Prom about 1768 lie 
neglected to return to his wife and five children, 
auu for over forty years devoted himself to the 


task of repairing or erecting head-stones to Cove- 
nanting martyrs. He died at Bankhill, 14th 
Feb. 1801, and was buried at Caerlaverock, where 
a monument was erected to him by the Messrs 
Black in 1869. See Introduction to Old Mortality 
and Haulage’s Drumlanrig Castle (1876). 

Paterson, William, founder of tho Bank of 
England, was born at Skipmyre farm, in Tinwald 
parish, Dumfriesshire, in April 1068, aud spent 
some years in the West Indies. Returning to 
Europe, he promoted his Darien Scheme in Lon- 
don, Hamburg, Amsterdam (where he worked 
for the Revolution of 108S1 and Berlin, made 
a fortune by commerce in London, founded the 
Hampstead Water Company in 1090, projected 
the Bank of England, aud was one of its first 
directors in 1694. At Edinburgh he soon talked 
the whole nation into his Darien Scheme. He 
sailed with the expedition in a private capacity, 
shared all its troubles, and returned with its 
survivors a broken man in December 1699. But 
his energy remained unabated. He had a con- 
siderable share in piomoting the Scottish union, 
and was elected to the first united parliament by 
the Dumfries burghs. In 1715 he was awarded 
£18,000 as Indemnity for his Darien losses. A 
far-seeing financier and a free-trader before free- 
trade times, lie died in January 1719. See the 
Life by S. Bannister (1858), editor of his Works 
(1859) ; and that by J. S. Barbour (1907). 

Patey, Janet Monach (1842-94), contralto 
singer, the daughter of a Scotsman called Why- 
tock, was born in London, made her first concert- 
tour in 1865, and married a singer, John George 
Patey, in 1866. She died suddenly at Sheffield. 

Patmore, Coventry Kearsey Deighton, poet, 
was born at Woodford iu Essex, July 28, 1828. 
the son ofP. G. Patmore, author ot My Friends and 
Acquaintances. Ho published a volume of Poems 
in 1844, and was a librarian in the British Museum 
from 1847 till 1868. He married in 1847 Emily 
Augusta Andrews (1824-62), daughter of an Inde- 
pendent minister, and after her death embraced 
Catholicism. Ultimately he settled at Hastings, 
wheie he built a large Catholic church. His 
second volume of poems, Tamerton Church-tower, 
&c. (1853), prepared the way for The Angel in the 
House (1854-66), an exquisite poem on domestic 
love. A revised edition was issued in his col- 
lected poems (1878 and 1886), including also The 
Unknown Eros , and other Odes (published in 1877), 
and preceded by an essay on English Metrical 
Law. Patmore edited the anthology entitled The 
Children's Garland (1862), the Autobiography of 
Barry Cornwall (1877), and the posthumous poems 
of his son, Henry Patmore (1884). The Rod , the 
Root , and the Flower (1896) contains apophthegms 
on a religious life. There are selections by Dr 
Garnett (1888) and Mrs Meynell (1895). He died 
20th November 1896. See Lives by Champneys 
(2 vola 1900) and Gosse (1906). 

Paton, John. Covenanter, was the son of a 
former at Fenwick in Ayrshire, became a captain 
in the army of Gustavus Adolphus, fought at 
Bullion Green and Bothwell Brig (1079k and. 
apprehended in 1684, was hanged 9th May. 

Paton, John Gibson, D.D., the son of a stock- 
ing-maker, was bom in Kirkmaboe parish, Dum- 
friesshire, 24fch May 1824, and in 1868 went as a 
missionary of the Reformed Presbyterian Church 
to the cannibals of the New Hebrides. His 
brother published and edited hie graphic mis- 
sionary narratives. He died in January 1907. 

Paton, Sir No»l, painter, was bom In Dun- 
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formline, 18th December 1821, and studied at the 
Royal Academy, London. Notable early pictures 
are the two on * Oberon and Titania, both in 
the National Gallery at Edinburgh. Others are 
‘Dante Meditating* (1852), the ‘Dead Lady' 
(1854), ‘The Pursuit of Pleasure’ (1855), ‘Home 
from the Crimea,’ ‘In Meinoriain, six illustra- 
tions of the ‘ Dowie Dens o’ Yarrow,’ ‘ Luther at 
Erfurt,’ ‘The Fairy Raid,' ‘Faith and Reason,’ 

‘ Gethsemane,’ ‘ Christ and Mary at the Sepulchre,' 
‘The Man of Sorrows,’ 'Mors Janua Vit®,’ ‘The 
Spirit of Twilight,’ ‘Thy Will be Done’ (1879), 

1 Beat! Mundo Corde’ (1891k Ac. He illustrated 
Aytoun’s lays of the Scottish Cavaliers and the 
Ancient Mariner . R.S.A., Queen's Limner for 

Scotland from 1865, knighted (1867), LL.D. (1876), 
he published two volumes of poems. He died 
26tn December 1901. See Art Journal lor Anril 
1895.— His brother, Waller (1828-95), H.S.A., 
R.S.W., was a notable landscape-painter. 

Patrick, St, the Apostle of Ireland, is said by 
Ussher to have been born in 872. Some writors 
assign his birthplace to Boulogne-sur-Mer ; others 
to Kilpatrick near Dumbarton. His father was a 
deacon named Calpnrnms. His own Celtic name 
wssSuccat, Patricius being his Latin designation. 
In his sixteenth year he was seized by pirates, 
carried to Ireland, and sold to an Antrim chief 
called Milchu. After six years he escaped, and, 
probably after a second captivity, went to France, 
where he became a monk, first at Tours and 
afterwards at Lerius. He was ordained a bishop 
at forty-five, and at sixty (482) went as a mis- 
sionary to Ireland, Palladins, sent thither by 
Pope Celestine a short time before, having died. 
Patrick landed at Wicklow; thence he sailed 
north to convert his old master Milchu. In 
Down he converted another chief. Dtchtt. At 
Tara in Meath he preached to the king of Tara, 
Laoghaire. Thence he proceeded to Croagh- 
Patrick in Mayo, to Ulster, and as far as Cashel 
in the south. He addressed himself first to the 
chiefs, and made use of the spirit of clanship. 
He is reported to have founded 865 churches, 
baptised 12,000 persons, consecrated 450 bishops, 
and ordained vast numbers of priests, not to 
speak of monks and nuns. After twenty years 
spent in missionary labours, he fixed his see at 
Armagh (454). He died at Saul (Saul- patrick ; 
Sabhtu , ' barn '), the spot which Dichu had given 
him on his arrival, and was buried in all likeli- 
hood at Armagh. Ussher, followed by Todd, fixes 
hisdesthat 498— adate that would make Patrick’s 
age quite 120 years ; but the true date seems to 
be 468. The only certainly authentic literary re- 
mains of the Saint (bpth in very rude Latin) are 
his ‘Confession’ ana a letter addressed to Coroti- 
cus. a British chieftain who had carried off some 
Irlsn Christians as slaves. See the great Life by 
Dr Todd (1868), Newell’s (1890), Zimmer’s C 904, 
disputing Ids historical existence), and J. B. 
Bury’s (1906, reaffirming It) ; also Whitley Stokes’s 
edition of the Tripartite Lift (1887). 

Patrick, Simon (1626-1707), bom at Gains- 
borough, was educated at Queen's College, Cam- 
bridge. and was successively rector of St Paul’s, 
Covent Garden (1682), Dean of Peterborough 
(1678), BiBhop of Chichester (1689) and of Ely 
(1691). He was a devout and erudite theologian, 
and a sagacious and catholic churchman. His 
sermons and commentaries were long fiunous ; of 
hie works way here be named A Brief Exposition 
of the Ten Commandments and the lord’s Prayer , 
the Parable if the Pilgrims, The Heart's Ease, The 
C&risttan Sacrifice, and The Devout Christian In* 


strueted. His Autobiography is included in his 
works (9 vols. Clar. Press, 1858). 

Pattenon-Bonaparte. See Bonaparte. 

Patteson, John Coleridge, martyr-bishop, 
was born in London on 1st April 1827, the son of 
Sir John Patteson, judge m the King's Bench, and 
of a niece of Coleridge. He passed through Eton 
and Balliol, and was a fellow of Merton, and 
curate of Alfington in Devonshire. From 1855 
lie spent sixteen years in missionary work in 
the New Hebrides, Banks, Solomon, and Loyalty 
Islands ; and iu 1861 he was consecrated Bishop 
of Melanesia. He was killed by the natives of 
the Santa Cruz group on 20th September 1871. 
See Life by Miss Yonge (2 vols. 1874). 

Patti, Adelina, was born at Madrid, 19th 
Feb. 1848, the daughter of a Sicilian tenor. At 
seven she sang in New York, and there she made 
her d6but as ‘ Lucia ’ in 1859. In London she 
appeared in 1861, when her success was as splendid 
as it afterwards was wherever she sang. Her 
voice was an unusually high, rich, ringing 
soprano. She married in 1866 the Marquis de 
Caux, and, on her divorce in 1886, the Breton 
tenor Ernesto Nicolmi (1834-98), and in 1899 
the Swedish Baron Cederstrom. Her home waa 
Craig-y-nos Castle near Swansea. In 1898 she 
was naturalised. She died 26th September 1919. 
See Life by Klein (1920).— Her sister, Carlotta 
(1840-89), also a great soprano, was born at Flor- 
ence, made her d6but at New York iu 1861 as a 
concert-singer (being debarred by lameness from 
opera), and married in 1879 the 'celliat Ernst da 
Munck. [Paftee.] 

Pattison, Mark, was bom 10th October 1818, at 
Hornby in Yorkshire, but brought np mostly at 
Hauxwell, of which parish his father was lector. 
He was educated at h'Nne until, in 1832, he en- 
tered Oriel College, wiLre, a shy and diffident lad, 
he suffered much from morbid self-consciousness. 
He took a second-class in classics (1837), and was 
elected fellow of Lincoln (1889). Under Newman’s 
influence he forsook Evangelicalism, wrote two 
Lives of the Saints, translated for the ‘ Library of 
the Fathers,’ and almost followed his master into 
the fold of Rome. Then came a reaction towards 
liberalism, and he soon became a tutor of excep- 
tional influence. An attempt to deprive him of 
his fellowship failed ; but for ten years be took 
little share m Oxford life. He published an article 
on education in the Oxford Essays , went with a 
commission on education to Germany, and served 
for three months of 1858 as Times correspondent 
at Berlin. Scholars soon came to recognise his 
hand in the Quarterly , Westminster, and Saturday 
Review . His luminous Report on Elementary Edu 
cation in Protestant Germany appeared in 1859, his 
paper on ‘Tendencies of Religions Thought In 
England, 1688-1750,’ in Essays and Reviews (18601 
At length, in 1861, he was elected Rector of his 
college. In 1862 he married Emilia Frances 
Strong (afterwards Lady Dilke, q.v.X Down to 
Ids death at Harrogate, 80th July 1884, he lived 
wholly for stndy. His standard of perfection 
was so high that his actual achievement is only 
suggestive of his powers, and the greatest i»ro- 
jeot of hts life— the study of Scaltger— remains a 
fragment, printed by Prof. Nettleship In vol. I. 
of Fattison’8 collected Essays ( 1889 % He did 
publish Suggestions on Academical Organisation 
(1868); admirably annotated editions of Popsfe 
Essay on Man (1869) and Satires and Epistle • 
(1872); Isaac Cnmubon (1876) ; Milton, In the ‘ Men 
of Letters ’ (1879); the Sonnets of Milton (lfittfc 
and Sermons (1686). See his frank poathumous 
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Mmolrt (1886) and Lionel Tolleinache’a llecollec - 
tions of Pattiaon (1895). — Dorothy Wyndlow 
Pattison. his sister, was born at llauxwell, 
January 10, 1882. In 1861 she started a life of 
labour fear others as schoolmistress at Little 
Woolston near Bletchley; in 1864 she joined a 
sisterhood at Coatham near Redcar ; and m 1805 
she began as ‘Sister Dora' her devoted labouis 
as nurse at Walsall. In 1877 she took charge 
of the municipal epidemic hospital (mainly for 
smallpox). She was also indefatigable in all good 
works for unfortunates and poor neighbours, but 
died 24th December 1878. See Miss Lonsdale’s 
Sister Dora (1880> 

Paul, the Apostle of the Gentiles, was born of 
Jewish parents at Tarsus in Cilicia, and trained 
for a rabbi under Gamaliel at Jerusalem, acquir- 
ing also the trade of tent-maker. A strenuous 
Pharisee, he assisted in persecuting the Chris- 
tians ; and was on his way to Damascus on this 
mission when a vision of the Crucilied converted 
him into a fervent adherent of the new faith. 
After three years spent mainly at Damascus, but 
partly in Arabia, he visited Jerusalem again, and 
undertook, with Barnabas, his first mission-tour 
in Cyprus, Pisidia, Pamphylia, and Lycaonia. 
At Antioch he found the controversy raised as 
to the condition under which Gentiles and Jews 
respectively were to be admitted to the Christian 
Church, a controversy m which Paul opposed 
Peter, and through which he was finally separated 
from his colleague Barnabas. Since the time 
of Baur (q.v.) much diversity of opinion has pre- 
vailed as to the amount of divergence that 
obtained between Paul and the original apostles 
at the conference in Jerusalem, Baur affirming 
that the elder apostles remained essentially 
Judaic, and viewed Paul’s freer views with in- 
evitable disapproval. At all events, Paul ad- 
dressed himself hereafter mainly to the Gentiles. 
His second mission-journey led hun, with Silas, 
again to Asia Minor and through Galatia and 
Phrygia to Macedonia and Achaia, where in 
Corinth he was especially successful. A year 
and a half later he was again at Jerusalem and 
Antioch, and then undertook a third mission- 
tour— to Galatia and Phrygia. Driven fiom 
Ephesus, he visited Achaia and Macedonia again, 
and by way of Miletus returned by sea to 
Jerusalem. There the fanaticism of the Jews 
against him led to disturbances, whereupon he 
was brought to Caesarea to be tried before Felix 
the procurator, and after two years’ imprisonment 
before Felix’s successor M. Porcius Festus Now 
using his right as a Roman citizen, Paul appealed 
to Caesar, and in the spring of 62 a.d. arrived in 
Rome, where he spent two years a prisoner, but 
in his own hired house. He was executed under 
Nero— probably at the end of the two years’ 
captivity, though tradition makes him visit Spain 
.and other countries. The ancient church re- 
cognised thirteen of the New Testament Epistles 
as Paul’s, but did not unanimously regard 
Hebrews as his. All but the most destructive 
modern critics accept unhesitatingly as Paul’s 
the Epistles to the Galatians, Romans, and 
Corinthians (1st and 2d). But a considerable 
body of scholars dispute the Pauline authorship 
of the Pastoral Epistles, 2d Thessalonians and 
Ephesians, some also Colossians and Phillppians. 
The order of the Epistles is certainly not chrono- 
logical, though it is difficult to tlx the succession. 
See the works on Paul by Baur (1845 ; trans. 
1878) ; Oonybeare and Howson (1852 ; often re- 
edited); Hauirath (1869; trans. 1871); Farrar 
1 1879); Pflelderer (Der PauUnlmua, 2d ed. 1890) ; 


Hoisten (1880) ; Stalker (1892) ; Sir W. M. Rani* 
say (1896-1918) ; Sabatier (Paris, 1896) ; Bariug- 
Gould (1897); Dr O. Cone (1899); Deissmaim 
(1912) ; Schweitzer (1912) ; Foakea- Jackson (1927). 

Paul was the name of five popes. *Paul I. 
(757-67) and Paul II. (1464-71) were uuimportaut. 
Paul III., Alessandro Farnese (born 1468), a 
Tuscan, was created cardinal-deacon in 1498, 
ami in 1584 was elected pope. One of his first 
acts was to give cardinal’s hats to two of hia 
boy-gramisoim, and throughout his reign he 
laboured to advance bis bastard sons. Yet he 
surrounded his throne with good cardinals like 
Contarmi, Pole, and Sadolet. He convoked a 
general council in 1542, but it did not actually 
assemble (in Trent) until 1546. He it was who 
in 1538 issued the bull of excommunication and 
deposition against Henry VIII. of England, as 
also the bull instituting the order of the Jesuits 
(1540). He sent a force to support Charles V. 
against the Protestants, and tiled later to trim 
between the emperor and Francis I. He died 
November 10, 1549. See Bishop Creighton’s f/is* 
toi'y of the Papacy (vols. v.-vi. 1894-97).— Paul IV. 
(Giovanni Fiotro Caraffa) was born in Naples in 
1476. As Bishop of Chieti he laboured earnestly 
for the reformation of abuses and for the revival 
of religion and morality. He was a rigorous 
enemy of lieiesy, and under his influence Paul 
III. organised the Inquisition in Rome. Elected 
pope in 1555, he enforced upon the clergy the 
observance of all tlie clerical duties, and enacted 
laws for the maintenance of public morality. 
He established a censorship, issued a full Index 
librorum prohibitorum , completed the organisa- 
tion of the Roman Inquisition, and lightened the 
burdens of the poor. He was embroiled with the 
Emperor Ferdinand, with Philip II. of Spain, 
with Cosmo, grand-duke of Tuscany. He died 
August 18, 1559.— Paul V. (CamiUo Borghese), 
bom in Rome in 1552, rose to be nuncio at the 
Spanish court and cardinal, and on the death 
of Leo XI. in 1605 was elected pope. In his 
time took place the great conflict with the 
republic of Venice, as to the immunity of the 
clergy from the jurisdiction of civil tribunals, 
and other questions. Paul issued a brief de- 
nouncing excommunication against the doge aud 
senate, and placing the republic uuder an inter- 
dict. By the intervention of Henry IV. of France 
the dispute was accommodated in 1607, after the 
pope had abandoned his claims. Paul promoted 
charities and useful public works, and preserved 
antiquities. He died January 28, 1621. See T. A. 
Trollope’s Paul the Pope, and Paul the Friar (I860). 

Paul, emperor of Russia, second son of the 
unfortunate Peter III. and the Empress Catha- 
rine II., was born October 2, 1754, became heir- 
apparent in 1768, aud succeeded his mother 
in 1796. The tragical death of his father when 
he was still a child and his mother’s neglect 
exerted a baneful influence on his character. 
His earliest measures were the exile of his 
father’s murderers and the pardon of Polish 
prisoners, including Kosciusko. But he soon 
revealed his violent temper and lack of capacity, 
and irritated all his subjects by vexatious regu- 
lations. He suddenly declared for the allies 
against France, and sent an army of 56,000 men 
under Suvaroflf into Italy; sent a second to 
co-operate with the Austrians, retired from the 
alliance, quarrelled with England, and entered 
into close alliance with Bonaparte. After his 
convention with Sweden and Denmark, England 
sent a fleet into the Baltio under Nelson to di* 
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•olve the coalition (1801). Hie own oiiicera con- 
spired to compel Paul to abdicate, and in a scuffle 
tne emperor was strangled, March 24, 1801. 

Paul of Samos' atA was born at Samosata on 
the Euphrates, and in 200 became bishop or 
patriarch of Antioch, and so was practically the 
vicegerent of Queen Zenobia of Palmyra ; but in 
272 was deposed for monarchianism — the doc- 
trine that the Son is rather an attribute of the 
Father than a person. 

Paul, Vincent de. See Vincent de Paul. 

Paula. See Francesco di Paula. 

Paulding, Jambs Kirke, was born in Dutchess 
county, New York, August 22, 1779. A friend of 
Washington Irving, he wrote part of Salmagundi. 
During the war of 1812 he published the Diverting 
History of John Bull aiul Brother Jonathan , and 
in 1814 a more serious work. The United States 
and England, which gained him an appointment 
on the Board of Naval Commissioners. He also 
wrote a successful novel, The Dutchman's Fire- 
side (1881), Westward Hof (1882), a Life of Wash- 
ington (1835), and a defence of Slavery in the 
United States', (1836). In 1837 he became Secre- 
tary of the Navy. He died 6th April 1800. See 
Literary Life by his son (1807X 

Paulet, or Poulet, Sir Amtas (c. 1536-88), 
succeeded his father as governor of Jersey, was 
ambassador to France (1576-79X and was Keeper 
of Mary Queen of Scots from 1685 till her death 
(1587). See his Letter-book (ed. Morris, 1874). 

Pauli, Reinhold, was bom in Berlin, 25th May 
1828, studied at Bonn and at Oxford, and in 
1849-62 was private secretary to Bunsen. He 
was successively professor of History at Restock, 
Tubingen, Marburg, and Gottingen, and died, an 
Oxford D.C.L., at Bremen, 3d June 1882. Pauli’s 
lifelong studies were devoted to English history. 
His excellent book on Alfred (1851 ; Eng. trans. 
1852) led to his writing the period from Henry II. 
to Henry VIII. in the great Geschichte von England 
(1863-58). Other worksare Bilder aus Alt-England 
(trans. 1861), a history of England since 1814 (in 
German, 1864-75), Simon de Montfort (trans. 1876), 
a series of essays on English history, and an 
edition of Gower T s Confessio Amantis (1850). 

Paulinus, first Archbishop of Yoik, was a 
Roman sent with Augustine to Kent by Pope 
Gregory in 601. Ordained bishop by Justus, 
fourth archbishop, in 625, he accompanied Ethel- 
burga on her marriage to the heathen Edwin 
of Northumbria, who was baptised at York in 
627. Edwin’s death in battle drove him bock to 
Kent, where, having in 633 received the pallium aa 
Archbishop of York, >e died Oct. 10, 644. 

Paulus. See JSmilius and Scipio Africanus. 

Paulus, Heinrich Eberuard Gottlob, pioneer 
of rationalism, was bom at Leonberg near Stutt- 
gart, 1st September 1761, stud led at Tubingen, and, 
as professor at Jena (1789-1808), produced a New 
Testament commentary (1800-4), one on the Psalms 
(1791), and one on Isaiah (1798). He was Afterwards 
rofessor at WUrzburg and at Heidelberg, where 
e died, August 10, 1851. Of his numerous works 
the most important were his Leben Jesu (2 vols. 
1828), and a commentary on the first threo 
gospels (3 vols. 1880-83). He asserted the im- 
possibility of the supernatural, and explained the 
miracles as due to mistaken opinions and errors 
in narration. See his Autobiography (1889) and 
a book by Reichl1n-Meldegg(1858). [Pow'lus.] 

Paulus JEgine'ta, Greek physician, was bom 
In JSgina, and flourished in the 7tli century. 


His Synapsis o£ ihe Medical AH Went thrdU$A 
many editions and translations. 

Paulus Dlao'onus, Lombard historian, was 
born at Friuli about 720, and probably resided 
at the court of the Duke of Bene ven turn. He 
became a monk about 774, but spent some years 
at the court of Charlemagne, and retired to 
Monte Cassino in 787. His Historia Romano, is 
based on Eutropius. The Hist or ia Langobardonm 
comes down to 744. Other works are a Life of 
Gregory the Great ; Gesta Episcoporum Mettensium ; 
a Book of Homilies , selected from Augustine, 
Chrysostom, &c. ; and poems and letters. See 
German works by Jacobi (1877) and Loeck (1890). 

Paul Veronese. See Veronese. 

Pausanias, Spartan regent, a nephew of Leoni- 
das, commanded the confederate Greeks at Plateea 
(479 b.c.), where the Persians were routed. He 
then compelled the Thebans to give up the chiefs 
of the Persian party, and haughtily treated the 
Athenians and other Greeks. Capturing Cyprus 
and Byzantium, ho negotiated with Xerxes in 
the hope of becoming ruler under him of the 
whole country, and was twice recalled for 
treachery. He tried to stir up the Helots, was 
betrayed, and fled to a temple of Athena, where 
he was built up and lert to die of hunger. 

Pausanias, Greek geographer and historian, 
was probably a native of Lydia, and flourished 
under Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, and Aurelius. 
He travelled through almost all Greece, Mace* 
donia, and Italy, and also through part of Asia 
and Africa, and composed from Ins observations 
and researches an Itinerary of Greece, describing 
the different parts of that country and the monu- 
ments of art. His style is unpretentious ami 
easy, and his Itinerary possesses the rare merit 
of being the work of a* accurate eye-witness, one 
of the eailiest examples of the antiquary; bare 
and meagre as it is, it remains one of the most 
precious lecords of antiquity. There are editions 
by Siebelis (1822-28), Schubartaml Walz (1838-40), 
Hitzig and Bluinner (1896), Spiro (1903); trans- 
lations by Shilleto and Frazer. 8ee also M. 
Ver rail’s Ancient Athens (1890), and books by 
Kalkmann (1886), Gurlitt (1890), Bencker (1890), 
Heberdey (1896), Frazer (1900), and Robeit (1909). 

Pavlova, Anna, Russian danseuse of world- 
wide fame, born in 1885 at St Petersburg. 

Paxton, Sir Joseph (1801 -65X boru at Milton- 
Bryant, near Woburn, began life as a working- 
gardener to the Duke of Devonshire, at Chiswick 
and at Chatsworth ; there he remodelled tlia 
gardens, and was made manager of the duke’s 
Derbyshire estates. His experience found wider 
scope in his design for a palace of glass and iron 
for the Great Exhibition of 1851, which brought 
him a knighthood. He designed the Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham, wrote horticultural works, 
and represented Coventry from 1854. 

Payn, James, novelist, was bom at Cheltenham, 
28th Feb. 1880, and educated at Eton, Woolwich 
Academy, and Trinity, Cambridge. In 1855 he 
published a volume of poems, in 1858-74 succeeded 
Leitch Ritchie as editor of Chambers's Journal , 
and in 1882 Leslie Stephen as editor of the Corn- 
hill — this post he resigned in 1S9C. He died 26tU 
March 1898. Of his hundred novels may be 
named here Lost Sir Ma$singberd(l884), A Woman’s 
Vengeance, Carlyon's Year, Not Wooed but Won, 
By Proxy , Thicker than Water , The Talk of tM 
Town, The Heir of ihe Ages, A Modem Dick Whit • 
tington (1892), A Trying Patient (1898X and In 
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Market Overt (1895). See his Some Literary Reed- 
lections (1886) and Gleams oj Memory (1894). 

Pay ns, Henry Neville, wrote tragedies and 
comedies, intrigued in Scotland for James II. 
after the Revolution, was tortured in Edinburgh 
with ‘the boot’ in 1690, and was imprisoned till 
1700. He seems to have died about 1710. 

Payne. John Howard, born in New York, 9th 
June 17W, made his d£but as an actor there in 
February 1809, and in 1818 appeared in London. 
For thirty years he had a successful career as 
actor and author of plays, chiefly adaptations ; 
that called Clari contains the song Home , Sweet 
Home, the music being by Sir Henry Bishop. 
Payne was appointed American consul at Tunis 
in 1841, and died there 10th April 1852. See his 
Life and Poems, edited by Harrison (1875; new 
ed. 1885), and Braiuard's J. H. Payne (1885). 

Payne, Joseph (1808 - 70), had a successful 
school in London, was in 1872 appointed professor 
of Education in the College of Preceptors, and 
published several books ou education, including 
Lectures (2 vols. 1883-92). 

Payne, Petkr, Wyclifflte, was born near Gran- 
tham, studied at Oxford, and became in 1410 
principal of St Edmund Hall. Charged with 
heresy, he fled about 1416 to Bohemia, where, till 
his death in 1455, lie played a conspicuous part as 
a controversialist amongst the Hussites, taking 
the Taborifce or extreme view. See Baker’s A 
Forgotten Great Englishman (1894). 

* Payne, Roger (1739-97), born at Windsor, 
became famous, after 1766, as the most artistic 
bookbinder in Loudon. 

Payne-Smlth, Robert, was born at Chipping 
Camden in Gloucestershire, 7th November 1819, 
studied at Pembroke College, Oxford, and was 
successively master in the Edinburgh Academy 
ami incumbent of a chapel there, head-master of a 
school at Kensington, and sub-librarian of the Bod- 
leian (1857-65), where he began his great Thesaums 
Syriacus (1870-93). Sermons on Isaiah (1862) led 
to his appointment as regius professor of Theo- 
logy at Oxford (1865-70), whence lie removed 
to the deanery of Canterbury. He died 31st 
March 1895. He gave the Bampton Lectures on 
Prophecy (1809), aud published books on Daniel, 
Jeremiah, Samuel, and Genesis. 

Peabody, George, philanthropist, was born at 
South Danvers, Mass., 18th February 1795, of 
Leicestershire stock, and was successively in a 

g rocer's shop, a haberdasher's, and a Baltimore 
ry-goods store, in which he became a partner in 
1829. He established himself in London in 1837 
as a merchant and banker, aud in his lifetime 
gave away a million and a ltalf for philanthropic 
purposes. Amongst his gifts were $10,000 to 
kane'g Arctic expedition, $50,000 to $200,000 to 
found institutes in Danvers aud Baltimore, gifts 
to Harvard and other colleges, $3,500,000 for the 
(Southern Education Fund, and $500,000 towards 
building industrial homes in London. He refused 
a baronetcy. He died in London, Nov. 4, 1869 ; 
and his remains were conveyed to America in an 
English war-ship. See the Life of him by P. A. 
Hanaford (1682) and Robert Cochrane’s Beneficent 
and Useful Lives (1890). 

Peaoock, Thomas Love, satirist, was born at 
Weymouth on 18th October 1785, the only child 
of a London merchant. From thirteen he was 
self-educated, but grew up an accomplished 
scholar. The chief events of his life were his 
under-secretaryship on a tfarship (1808-9); his 
close friendship with Shelley ; his clerkship and 


examinership to the East India Compauy (1819- 
56). He died at Halliford, 28d January 1866. Of 
his half-dozen booklets of verse (1804 - 87) the 
best, lihododaphne , offers nothing so good as some 
of the gay lyrics scattered throughout his seven 
‘ novels '—Headlong Hall (1816), Melincourt (1817), 
Nightmare Abbey (18181, Maid Marian (1822), The 
Misfortunes of Elphin (1829), Crotchet Castle (188 IX 
and Gryll Grange (I860). And these * novels' are 
interesting chiefly as a study of character— that 
of the author, a Rabelaisian pagan, egoistic, pro- 
tean, a student of Aristophanes, Petronius, and 
the Italians. Three plays were first published in 
1910. See editions by Cole (1875), Garnett (1892), 
Brett Smith (1924), the Lire by Carl van Doren 
(1911), aud a study by A. M. Freeman (1911). 

Pearson, Charles Henry (1880-94), born at 
Islington, and educated at Rugby, King’s Col- 
lege, London, and Oriel and Exeter Colleges, 
Oxford, was successively professor or lecturer 
on Modern History at King's College, London 
(1855-65), Trinity College, Cambridge (1809-71), 
and Melbourne University (1874 )l He went Into 
the colonial parliament m 1878, and in 1886-90 
was Minister of Education. He died in London. 
His chief work was National Life and Character 

« Earlier was a History of England in 
irly and Middle Ages (1867). See Life by 
Strong, prefixed to a volume of his articles (1896). 

Pearson, John, divine, was born 28th February 
1613, at Great Snoring, Norfolk, son of the Arch- 
deacon of Suffolk. He was educated at Eton 
and at Queen's and King's Colleges, Cambridge 
and in 1640, appointed chaplain to the lord- 
keeper Finch, was presented to the rectory of 
Thorington in Suffolk. In 1659 he published his 
learned Exposition of the Creed , and edited the 
remains of John Hales of Etou. In 1660 he was 
presented to the rectory of St Christopher's in 
London, and made prebendary of Ely, Archdeacon 
of Surrey, and Master of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge. In 1661 he was the principal antagonist 
of Baxter in the Savoy Conference, and became 
Margaret professor of Divinity ; in 1662 he was 
made Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, and in 
1673 Bishop of Chester. He defended the genuine- 
ness of the Ignatian epistles (1672), and in 1684 
published his Annates Cyprianici. He died July 
16, 1686. Admirable editions of the Exposition 
of the Creed are by Burton (1883) and Chevallier 
(1849; revised by Sinker, 1882); of the Minor 
Theological Works, with Life, by Churton (1844). 

Pearson, Karl (horn 1857), professor of Applied 
Mathematics in University College, London, and 
Gal ton professor of Eugenics, published The 
Grammar of Science (1892) a Life of Galton (1915), 
and works on eugenics, socialism, biometrics. 

Peary, Robert (1856-1920) American admiral, 
made eight Arctic voyages by the Greenland 
coast, reaching in 1906 87 # 6' N. lat., and on 
6th April 1909 attaining the North Pole. See 
accounts of his travels in a series of booki by 
himself, his wife, HeUpriu, and others. 

Pease, Edward (1767-1858) carried ou till 1817 
his father’s woollen manufactory in Darlington, 
and subsequently promoted railways, and was 
George Stephenson’s supporter. The family were 
Quakers, and worked for the Peace Society and 
the Anti-slavery Society ; two of Edward's sons 
entered zealously into their Esther's schemes, 
and were members of parliament. 

PeooQk, Reginald, divine, bom In Wales 
about 1895, was a fellow of Oriel, Oxford, and 
received priest’s orders in 1422. His preferments 
were the mastership of Whittington College,. 
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London, together with the rectory of Its church 
(1481) ; the bishopric of 8t Asaph's (1444) ; and 
that of Chichester (1450). He plunged into the 
Lollard and other controversies of the day, and 
compiled many treatises, of which the Donet 
(c. 1440), on the main truths of Christianity, and 
his Treatise on Faith (c. 1456), are still extant. 
The object of his Repressor of Over Much Blaming 
of the Clergy (c. 1455) was to promote the peace of 
the church by plain arguments against Lollardy. 
His philosophic breadth and independence of judg- 
ment brought upon him the suspicions of the 
church* In 1457 he was denounced for having 
written In English, and for making reason para- 
mount to the authority of the old doctors. He 
was summoned before Archbishop Bourchier, con- 
demned as a heretic, and given the alternative 
of abjuring liis errors or being burned. He 
elected to abjure, gave up fourteen of his books 
to be burnt, and, concussed into resigning his 
bishopric, spent the rest of his days in the abbey 
of Tliomey in Cambridgeshire, dying about 1460. 
See James Gardner's Studies in English History 
(1881), Churchill Babington’s edition of the Re- 
pressor in the Rolls series (1860), and the Li/e by 
John Lewis (1774 ; reprinted 1820). 

Peden, Alexander (c. 1026- 86), Covenanter, 
studied at Glasgow, was ejected in 1662 from his 
ministry at New Luce in Galloway, and subse- 
quently wandered preaching at conventicles and 
hiding in caves He was repeatedly in Ireland, 
and in 1078-77 was imprisoned on the Bass Rock. 
His preaching was famous, and many of his utter- 
ances were regarded as prophecies. 

Pedro I. (1798-1884), emperor of Brazil, second 
son of John VI. of Portugal, fled to Brazil with 
his parents on Napoleon’s invasion, and became 
prince-regent of Brazil on his father’s return to 
Portugal (1821). He declared for Brazilian mde- 
pendence in 1822, and was crowned as Pedro I. 
The new empire did not start smoothly, and 
Pedro in 1831 abdicated and withdrew to Por- 
tugal. — Pedro II., his son, born 2d Dec. 1825, 
became king on his father’s abdication, and, dis- 
tinguisliod by his love of learning and scholarly 
tastes, reigned in peace until the revolution of 
1889 drove him to Europe. He died at Paris, 
5th Dec. 1891. See French Life by Moss6 (1889). 

Pedro the Cruel, king of Castile and Leon, 
bom 80th August 1334, succeeded his father, 
Alfonso XI., ill 1850, and assuming full power 
in 1353, became exceedingly popular with the 
people for hisjnstice, but alienated the nobles 
and clergy. When he had inarched to suppress 
a revolt in Estremadura, he was betrayed by his 
brother Henry and taken prisoner. Escaping, 
despite the excommunication of the pope, he 
speedily crushed the rebels. But now he became 
BU8picio\is of every one ; and the rest of his reign 
was devoted to the establishment of his own au- 
thority on the ruins of the feudal tyranny of the 
great vassals, and to long-continued and bloody 
wars with Aragon and Granada. He owes the 
epithet Cruel mainly to the murder of his brother 
Don Fadrique in 1858 ; the people were in general 
well and Justly governed, but heavy taxes dissi- 
pated his popularity. Henry returned from France 
(I860) at the head of a body of exiles, backed by 
Du Guesclin, and aided by Aragon, France, ana 
the pope. Edward the Black Prince, persuaded 
to espouse Pedro’s cause In 1867, defeated Henry 
and Du Guesclin at Navarrete (18th April). But, 
disgusted by his ally's non -fulfilment of his 
promises, the English prince repassed the Pyre- 
nees and left Pedro to liis fate. The whole king- 


dom groaned under his cruelties ; rebellions broke 
out everywhere f and when, in 1807, Henry re- 
turned, Pedro was routed at Montiel (1869), and 
in a single combat (or a wrangle) with Henry was 
slain, 2Sd March 1809. See Prosper Mtrimto's 
monograph (1848 ; 2d ed. 186ft ; Eng. trans. 1849), 
Peel, Sir Robert, was born ftth February 1788, 
near Bury in Lancashire. His ftther, Sir Robert 
Peel (1750-1880, M.P. from 1790, created baronet 
in 1800), was a wealthy cotton-manufacturer and 
calico-printer, and from him he inherited a great 
fortune. He had three years at Harrow, took a 
double-first from Christ Church, Oxford, in 1808, 
and entered parliament In 1809 as Tory member 
for Cashel. In 1811 he was appointed Under- 
secretary for the Colonies, and in 1812-18 was 
Secretary for Ireland. In this capacity ‘Orange 
Peel * disjilayed a strong anti-Catholic spirit, and 
was so fiercely attacked by O’Connell (q.v.) that 
lie sent the agitator a challenge. From 1818 
till 1822 Peel remained out of office, but sat for 
the University of Oxford. In 1819 he was chair- 
man of the Bank Committee, and moved the 
resolutions which led to the resumption of cash- 
payments. In 1822 he re-entered tne ministry as 
Home Secretary, and he and Canning as Foreign 
Secretary worked together pretty well, Peel de- 
voting himself to the currency ; but on ' Roman 
Catholic emancipation’ Canning was in advance 
of Peel ; and when Canning formed a Whig- 
Tory ministry, Peel, along with the Duke of 
Wellington and others, withdrew from office 
(1827). Yet, when the death of Canning Jed 
to the Wellington - Peel government, its great 
measure was that for the relief of the Roman 
Catholics (1829). As Home Secretary he re- 
organised the London police force (‘Peelers’ or 
‘ Bobbies ’). Peel opposed parliamentary reform, 
and m 1830 the Wellington -Peel ministry was 
succeeded by a Whig dnistry under Earl Grey, 
which, in 1832, carried the Reform Bill. Peel 
shrank from factious obstruction of the measure, 
but as leader of the ‘Conservative’ opposition, 
sought by vigilant criticism of Whig measures to 
retaitl the too rapid strides of Liberalism. Re- 
jected by Oxford in 1829, but returned for West- 
bury, Peel represented Tam worth from 1833 tiR 
Ins death. In November 1884 he accepted office as 
prime-minister, but gave place to Lord Melbourne 
in April 1885. The general election of 1841 was 
virtually a contest between Free-trade and Pro- 
tection, and Protection won. The Conservative 
party, headed by Peel, now came into office. The 
Whigs were bent upon a fixed but moderate duty 
on foreign corn ; the Anti-Com-law League would 
hear of nothing short of repeal ; while Sir Robert 
carried (1842) a modification of the sliding-scale* 
The deficit in the revenue ted him to impose 
(1842) an ‘income-tax* of 7d. in the pound, to 
be levied for three years. To alleviate the 
new burden Peel revised the general tariff, and 
either abolished or lowered the duties on several 
very important articles of commerce. He reso- 
lutely repressed the malcontents of Ireland, and 
O’Conneirs influence was broken. In 1845 the 
allowance to Maynooth was changed into a per- 
manent endowment, and the Irish unsectarian 
colleges were founded. But the potato-rot in 
Ireland, followed by a frightful fltmine, rendered 
‘cheap com' a necessity. Oobden and the 
League redoubled their exertions. Peel again 
yielded, telling his colleagues that the corodaw* 
were doomed. Lord Stanley {afterwards Earl of 
Derby) seceded, and, with Lord George B&Ur 
thick, Disraeli, and others, formed a ‘no-eti* 
render ' Tory party ; but the Duke of Wellington 
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Graham, Aberdeen, Gladstone, and other eminent 
Conservatives stood by him, aud repeal was 
carried. Defeated on an Irish Protection of Life 
BUI, he retired in June 1846, giving place to a 
Whig administration under Lord John Bussell, to 
which he gave independent but general support. 
In the critical times of 1847-43 he was one of the 
most important props of the government, whose 
free-trade principles he had now accepted. He hacl 
a keen English interest in sport, and a cultivated 
taste in matters literary and artistic. Oij 20th 
June 1850 he was thrown from his horse, and was 
soinucn injured that he died 2d July. See his 
(non-biographical) Memoirs , edited by Earl Stan- 
hope ana Viscount Cardwell (1857), Speeches (1835 
and 1853), aud C. S. Parker’s Peel Papers (3 vols. 
1801-99); monographs by Guizot (1851), Laurence 
Peel, Lord Dalling, Burnett Smith, F. C. Mon- 
tague, Justin M'Carthy, J. It. Tliursfleld, A. A. 
W. Ramsay (1928) , Shaw Lefevre, Peel and O' Con* 
nell (1887); Greville’s Memoirs; Beaconsfleld’s 
Bentinck; Morley’s Cobden ; Froude’s Beaconsfield 
(1890) ; and Croker’s Memoirs , Diaries , and Corre- 
spondence (1884). Peel left live sons, the eldest 
of whom, Sir Robert (1822-95), and the secoud, 
Sir Frederick (1823-1906), held office as minis- 
ters; whilst Arthur Wellesley, the youngest 
(1829-1912), was Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons 18S4-95, and then was created Viscount 
Peel. 

Peele, Georoe, Elizabethan dramatist, was 
born probably about 1558, and went up to Oxford 
in 1571. He took his bachelor’s degree in 1577, 
his master’s in 1579. By 1581 he had removed 
to London, where for seventeen years he lived 
a roistering Bohemian life as actor, poet, and 
playwright, dying a discreditable death in 1598. 
He was one of those warned to repentance by 
Greene in his Groatsworth of Wit (1592). Ilis best 
work, The Arraignment of Paris (1584), is a dra- 
matic pastoral containing some exquisite verse 
and ingenious flatteries of Elizabeth. Another 
pastoral play, The Hunting of Cupid (1591), is 
lost. His Farewell to Sir John Norris on his 
expedition to Portugal (1589, eked out by A Tale 
of Troy), his Eclogue Gratulatory (1589) to the 
Earl of Essex, his Polyhymnia (1590), his Speeches 
for the reception of Queen Elizabeth (1591), and 
his Honour of the Garter (1593) are other occa- 
sional poems. The historical play of Edward I. 
(1593) is marred by its baseless slanders against 
Queen Eleanor. His bombastic Battle of Alcazar 
(1594) was followed by another now lost His 
charming play, The Old Wives ’ Tale( 1595), probably 
gave Milton the subject for his Comus. David and 
Bethsabe was published in 1599 ; the authorship 
of Sir Clyomon and Sir Clamydes (1599) is more 
than doubtful. Peele’s works were first collected 
by Dyce (1828 ; a supplementary third volume in 
1839 ; reissue, wifti Greene, in 1861). The best 
edition is by A. H. Bullen (1888). See Symonds’s 
Shakspere’s Predecessors (1884). 

PdgUY, Charles (1873-1915), nationalist and 
neo-Catholic poet, born of peasant stock at 
Orl&ras, wrote Jeanne df Arc, founded the Cahiers 
de la Quinzaine, and fell in the War. 

PeOA John (1888-1909), born at Whitehaven, 
wrote Greek and Latin Etymology (1869), &c. 

Peirce, Benjamin (1809-80), American mathe- 
matician, iu 1838 became professor at Harvard, 
in 1849 astronomer to the American Nautical 
Almanac, and in 1867-74 was superintendent of 
the Coast Survey. In 1836-46 he issued a series 
of mathematical text-books. - His papers on the 
discovery of Neptune (1848) and on Saturn's rings 


(1851-55) attracted great attention. His Tretdish 
on Analytic Mechanics appeared in 1857. 

Pelrson, Francis (1757-81), mitfor, command- 
ing the troops at St Helier in Jersey, after the 
governor had been captured by a French force, 
was killed in victoriously repelling the Invaders. 
His death is the subject of Copley's famous pic- 
ture. See Ouless, The Death of Pelrson (1881). 

Pelagius, heretic, was born, a Briton or an Irish- 
man, about 870, his name being a Greek transla- 
tion of the Celtic Morgan (‘ sea-born '). He was 
a monk, but never took orders, and settled in 
Rome about 400. Hero he wrote On the Trinity . 
On Testimonies, and On the Pauline Epistles, ana 
attached Celestius, an Irish Scot, to his views. 
About 409 the two withdrew to Africa, and Pela- 
gius made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Celestius 
having sought ordination at Carthage, his doc- 
trines were examined and condemned ; and lu 
415 Pelagius too was accused of heresy before the 
synod of Jerusalem. The Pelagian heresy was 
held to deny original sin. It is possible to live 
without sin. Grace as understood by the Catholic 
Church was not required ; free-will and the teach- 
ing of the law may suffice; the will is equally 
free to choose to do good and to do evil. The 
impeachment failed, but a new synod of Carthage 
in 416 condemned Pelagius and Celestius; and 
ultimately Pope Zosimus adopted the canons of 
the African Council, and Pelagius was banished 
from Rome in 418, and is said to have died, over 
seventy, in Syria. The Pelagian sect was soon 
extinguished, but Pelagianism and Semi-Pelagi- 
amsm often troubled the church. See works by 
Wiggers (1832; trans. by Emerson, 1840), Jacobi 
(1842), Worter (I860), and Klasen (1882). 

Pelayer, said to have been the first Christian 
king or Spain, seems to have made head against 
the Arabs m Asturias in the 8th century. 

Pelham, Sir Thomas (c. 1650-1712), of Here- 
fordshire ancestry, In 1706 was created Baron 
Pelham. — His son and successor, Thomas Pel- 
ham Holles (1693-1768), succeeded in 1711 to the 
estates of his maternal uncle, John Holies, Duke 
of Newcastle ; and George I. created him Earl of 
Clare (1714) and Duke of Newcastle (1715). A 
Whig and a supporter of Walpole, in 1724 he be- 
came Secretary of State, and held the office for 
thirty years. In 1754 he succeeded his brother, 
Henry Pelham, as premier, but retired in 1756. 
In July 1757 he was again premier, and compelled 
to take the fl rst William Pitt into his ministry and 
to give him the lead in the House of Commons 
and the supreme direction of the war and of 
foreign affairs— -Newcastle, an incapable minister, 
but strong in court-craft and intrigue, being a 
mere figurehead. On the accession of George III. 
Bute superseded Newcastle (1762). In the Rock- 
ingham ministry (1765) he was for a few months 
Privy Seal.— His younger brother, Henry Pel- 
ham (c. 1695-1754), took an active part in sup- 
pressing the rebellion of 1715, became Secretary 
for War in 1724, and was a zealous supporter of 
Walpole. In 1748 he was made head of a minis- 
try as First Commissioner of the Treasury and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Events during his 
ministry were the war of the Austrian succession, 
the rebellion of *45, the financial bill of 1760, the 
reform of the calendar, and Lord Hardwicke’s 
Marriage Act.— Henry Pelham-Cunton (1811- 
04), fifth Duke of Newcastle and twelfth Earl of 
Lincoln, represented South Notts from 1832 to 
1846, when he was ousted for supporting Peel’s 
free-trade measures. He was a Lord of the 
Treasury in the Conservative administration of 
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1684-85, First Commissioner of Wood* And Forests 
in 1841-46, and then Irish Secretary. He sue* 
oeeded to the dukedom in 1851, and returned to 
office in 1852, being Colonial Secretary in the 
Aberdeen government. At the Crimean war he 
was made Secretary of State for War— the first to 
hold that office. But the sufferings of the British 
army in the winter of 1854 raised a storm of dis- 
content, and he resigned. He was Colonial Sec* 
retary under Palmerston, 1859-64. 

PAligsier, Amablb Jean Jacques, born Oth Nov- 
ember 1794 near Rouen, served in Spain in 1828, 
in the Morea in 1828, in Algeria in 1880 and 1889. 
In 1845 he acquired notoriety by suffocating 500 
fugitive Arabs in caves in the Dalira. In the 
Crimean war (1854) he commanded the first coips, 
and succeeded Canrobert in the chief command 
before Sebastopol. For storming the Malakhoff 
he was made Marshal and Due de Malakhoff. In 
1858-69 he was French ambassador in London ; 
thereafter he was governor of Algeria. lie died 
22d May 1864. [Pay-leesa-yay.] 

Pellegrini, Carlo (1889-89), caricaturist, born 
at Capua, came to London in 1864, and from 1869 
till Ins death was the cartoonist, * Ape,’ of Vanity 
Fair. [Pcldeh-gretfnee.) 

PelTioo, Siivio (1788-1854), born at Saluzzo 
in Piedmont, spent four yesus at Lyons, ami at 
Milan (1810) was French tutor in the military 
school. His tragedies of Laodamia and Francesca 
da Rimini gained him a name ; and he translated 
Byron’s Manfred. In 1820 he was arrested and 
imprisoned for two years at Venice. He was 
then, on a charge of Carbonarism, condemned to 
death, butliad his sentence commuted to fifteen 
years’ Imprisonment in the Spielberg near Brlinn, 
and was liberated in 1880. During this time he 
wrote two other dramas ; and he published an ac- 
count of his imprisonment, Le mie Prigioni (1833). 
Pellico subsequently published numerous trage- 
dies and poems, and a catechism on the duties of 
man. See Lives by Chiala (Italian, 1852), Bour- 
don (8th ed. Paris, 1885), and Rivieri (1899-1901). 

PelUsson-Fontanier, Paul (1624-93), wrote a 
history of the French Academy, and was a mem- 
ber of it. Ste-Beuve ranks him as a classic. 

Pelly, Sir Lewis, K.O.S.I., K.C.B. (1825-92), 
entered the Indian army, and served England 
os administrator or diplomatist in Baroda, Sind, 
Afghanistan, Central Arabia, Baroda (at the trial 
of the Gaekwdr), and on the north-west frontier. 

Pelop'idas, in 382 b.c., was driven from Thebes 
by the oligarchic party, who were supported 
by the Spartans, and sought refuge at Athens, 
whence he returned with a few associates in 879, 
and recovered posMwesion of the citadel. His 
* sacred band ’ of Theban youth largely contributed 
to Ep&ininondas’s victory at Leuctra (871). In the 
expedition against Alexander of Phera (868) lie 
was treacherously taken prisoner, but rescued by 
Epaminondas next year. He was then ambas- 
sador to the Persian court In 864, in command 
of a third expedition against Alexander of Phene, 
he marched into Thessaly, and won the battle 
of Cynoscephal®, but was himself slain. 

Pemberton, Sir Max(b. 1863; kt. 1928), re- 
viewer and novelist, born at Birmingham, was 
educated at Merchant Taylors' and Cains College, 
Cambridge, produced The Diary of a Scoundrel In 
1891, The Iron Pirate in 1898, The Hundred Days 
in 1905, My Sword Jbr Lafayette in 1906, and in 
1896-1906 was editor of CamlVt Magazine, 

Pembroke. See Herbert, Strongbow. 

Fonda (c. 577-055), heathen king of Mercia, was 


constantly at war with Northumbria. He defeated 
Oswald at Maserfelth (? Oswestry) in 642, but was 
himself defeated and slain by Oswy on the Win* 
waed, either in Lothian or in Yorkshire. 

Pender, Sir John, G.C.M.G., F.R.8. (1815-96), 
was born in the Vale of Leven, Dumbartonshire, 
became an export merchant in Glasgow and then 
in Manchester, and did much for the promotion 
and execution of Atlantic and oceanic telegraphy. 
He repeatedly sat in parliament from 1862 on. 

Penderel, the name of five Shropshire Catholic 
yeomen who aided Charles II. (q.v.)at Boscobel. 
See Allan Fea’s Flight of the King (1897). 

Penelope, wife of Ulysses. During his long 
wanderings after the fall of Troy he was regarded 
as dead, and Penelope, to put off her many suitors, 

{ >re tended that she must first weave a shroud for 
ler father-in-law, aud undid by night what she 
had woven by day. [Pen-el’o-pee.] 

Pengelly, William, F.G.S., F.R.8. (1812-94), 
Rchool master and tutor at Torquay, was eminent 
as a geologist, especially in connection with the 
exploration of the Brixham Cave and Kent's Hole. 
See the Life by his daughter (1897). 

Penn, William, founder of Pennsylvania, was 
the son of Admiral William Penn, and was born 
at London, 14th October 1644. He was sent down 
from Clmst Church, Oxford, for having become 
a zealous Quaker ; and his father sent him to the 
Continent, in the hope that the gaiety of French 
life would alter the bent of his mind. He re- 
turned a polished man of the world, having 
served for a little in the Dutch war. In 1666 the 
admiral despatched him to look after his estates 
in Cork, but for attending a Quaker meeting in 
Cork he was imprisoned. He returned to Eugland 
a thorough-going Quaker. In 1668 he was thrown 
into the Tower for lus Sandy Foundation Shaken, 
in which he attacked^ .e ordinary doctrines of the 
Trinity, God’s ‘ satisfaction * in the death of Christ, 
and justification by the imputation of Christ’s 
righteousness. While in prison he wrote the most 
popular of his books, No Cross, no Crown, and /n- 
noccncy with her Open Face, a vindication of him- 
self that contributed to his liberation, obtained 
through the interference of his fether’s friend, the 
Duke of York. In September 1670 Admiral Penn 
died, leaving his son an estate of £1500 a-year. 
In the same month he was Again imprisoned for 
preaching ; and m 1671 he was sent to Newgate 
tor six months. He took advantage of the In- 
dulgence for making preaching tours, and he 
visited Holland and Germany ror the advance- 
ment of Quakerism. In 1681 he obtained from the 
crown, in lieu of his fether’s claim upon it, a grant 
of territory in North America, called Pensilvanfa 
in honour of the old admiral ; his desire beiug to 
establish a home for his co-religionists. Penn with 
his emigrants sailed for the Delaware in 1682, and 
in November held his famous interview with the 
Indians on the site of Philadelphia. He planned 
the city of Philadelphia, and for two years 
governed the colony wisely, with frill tolerance 
for all that was not by Pnritanism regarded 
as wicked (card-playing, play-going, Ac. being 
strictly forbidden as 'evil sports and games'). 
Penn returned to England to exert himself in 
fevour of his persecuted brethren at home. His 
influence with James II. and his belief in hia 
good intentions were curiously strong. The sue* 
picion that Penn allowed himself to be used as a 
tool is not justified by any known facts. Through 
his exertions, in 1686 all persons imprisoned on 
account of their religious opinions (including 1200 
Quakers) were released. After the accession of 
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William Ilf. Penn «u repeatedly accused of 
treasonable adhesion to the deposed king, but 
was finally acquitted in 1098. Iu 1099 he paid a 
second visit to Pennsylvania, where his conatitu- 
tion had proved unworkable, and had to be much 
altered. Ha did something to mitigate the evils 
of slavery, but held negro-slaves himself. He 
departed for England in 1701. His last years 
were embittered by disputes about boundaries, 
and the Ill-behaviour of his son and his steward ; 
lie was even, in financial embarrassmeut, ttyrown 
for nine months into the Fleet in 1708. He died 
at Ruscombe in Berkshire, July 80, 1718. He was 
twice married, and wrote over forty works or 
pamphlets. Bee the Life prefixed to his collected 
works (1720), and to later issues of ‘ select works ; ’ 
and Lives by Clarkson Q818X Barker (1862k 
Janney (1852), Hepworth Dixon (new ed. 1850), 
Burdette (1882), Stoughton (new ed. 1888), Sparks, 
Draper, Bridges, and others. 

Pennant, Thomas, traveller, was bom at 
Downing near Holywell, Flintshire, 14th June 
1720. In 1744 he went to Oxford, but left with- 
out a degree. His many tours included visits 
to Ireland (1754), the Continent (1765), Scotland 
(1769 and 1772), and the Isle of Man (1774), besides 
rambles through England and Wales. He was 
F.R.8. and D.C.L., and died 16th December 1798. 
From boyhood a naturalist, for years a corre- 
spondent of Linnaeus, Pennant published British 
Zoology (1765-77), British Quadrupeds (1771), 
Arctic Zoology (1785), History of London (1790), 
Ac. ; lie is remembered by hfs Tours in Scotland 
(1771-75) and Wales (1778-81). See his Literary 
Life by himself (1793X and the memoir in Rhys’s 
edition of the Tours in Wales (1888). 

Pennell, Henry Cholmondelky (1837-1915). 
was in 1866-75 Inspector of Sea Fisheries, and 
subsequently an official in Egypt. He wrote 
many books on fishing and fisheries (2 vols. in 
the Badminton series), as well as Puck on Pegasus 
(1861) and other volumes of verse. 

Pennell, Joseph (1860-1926), etcher and book 
illustrator, bom at Philadelphia, lived much m 
England. He wrote on book illustration ; and 
with his wife (born, Elizabeth Bobins, in 1855, 
author of books on Mary Wollstonecroft, C. G. 
Leland, Philadelphia, Ac.) produced illustrated 
tours on the Thames, in Provence, in Hungary, 
and elsewhere, and a Life of Whistler (1908) 

Penrose, Elizabeth (‘Mrs Markham ’), was the 
daughter of the Kev. Edmund Cartwright (q.v.), 
iuventorof the power-loom, and was bom in 1780. 
She married the Rev. John Penrose, vicar of 
Bracebridge, and in 1823 wrote under the pseudo- 
nym her History of England , in 1828 her His- 
tory of France. Other works were Amusements of 
Westernheath, A Visit to the Zoological Gardens , 
Historical ConversaUons t and Sermons for Children. 
She died in Lincoln, 24th January 1887. 

Pentreath, Dolly (1685-1777X was the maiden 
name of the last person reputed to speak Cornish, 
an itinerant fishwife and fortune-teller, and wife 
of a man called Jeffery. She was bom and died 
at Monsehole on Mount's Bay. See J ago’s A ncient 
Language af Cornwall (1882). 

Fansanoe, James Plaisted Wii.de, Lord 
(1816-99) son of a London solicitor, and educated 
at Winchester and Trinity, Cambridge, became 
Baron of Exchequer in 1860, Judge of Probate and 
Divorce (1868) and of the Court of Arches (1875). 

Papin, or Pippin (c. 715-68), sumamed 'the 
Short/ king of the Franks, son of Charles Martel 
(q.v.) and fether of Charlemagne (q.v.), founded 


the Frankish dynasty of the Oarlovlneians. Ohll* 
derio, the last of the Merovingians, having been 
deposed, Pepin was chosen king in his stead 
(761). When Pope Stephen III. waa hard pressed 
by the Longobards, Pepin led an arm y into Italy 
(754), compelled the Lougobard Atstulf to become 


ding wars against f 

and Saracens.— Pepin or H&ristal (died 714) 
succeeded as mayor of the palace in Austrasia, 
to this added after 687 the similar vice-royalties 
of Neustria and Burgundy, aud called himself 
'Duke and Prince of the Franks.' He waa their 
real ruler during several reigns.— Pepin (777-810), 
son of Charlemagne, was crowned king of Italy 
in 781, and fought against the Avars, Slavs, 
Saxons, and Saiaceus. 


Pepper, John Henry (1821-1900), inventor, 
was Goru in Westminster, became in 1848 
analytical chemist at the Royal Polytechnic, 
aud wrote several handbooks of popular science. 
He is best known as the improver and exhibitor 
of ' Pepper’s Ghost,’ iu its earliest form the in- 
vention of Dircks (q.v.). Pepper travelled with 
this show iu America and Australia, and became 
public analyst at Brisbane iu Queensland. 


Pepys, Samuel, born February 28, 1688. the 
son of a Loudon tailor, went to St Paul’s School, 
and in March 1651 to Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge. In 1655 he married a pretty girl of 
fifteen, and became secretary to a cousin, obtain- 
ing by his favour small appointments ; in 1660 
was made Clerk of the Acts of the Navy, and 
also Clerk of the Privy Seal, and was a very 
energetic and competent official. In 1686 he 
became Secretary to the Admiralty, and for a 
tune sat in parliament At the Revolution his 
career was closed, but until the end of his life 
he was looked on as the Nestor of navy affairs. 
But it is as the writer of a Diary (in cipher), 
unique in the literature of the world, that his 
fame still lives; a work which has thrown 
the most unexpected light upon tlie history 
and manners of his day, while at the same time 
it presents a most remarkable psychological 
study. Pepys was twice (1676 and 1085) Master 
of the Trinity House, Master of the Cloth workers 
Company in 1677, and President of the Royal 
Society (1684-86). During the supposed Popish 
Plot (1679) he was committed to the Tower, aud 
in 1689 he was placed in Gatehouse at West- 
minster for a few days. He died 26th May 1708. 
The Diary— commenced 1st January 1660— wae 
discontinued 29th May 1669. The MS. was de- 
ciphered by the Rev. J. Smith iu 1825, and pub- 
lished by Lord Braybrooke ; the edition by 
Wheatley is in 10 vols. (1898-99). Pepys also 
wrote Memoires relating to the State of Vie Royal 
Navy (1690). See monographs by Wheatley (1880). 
Arthur Ponsonby (1928), and Tanner, who edited 
his Private Correspondence (1926). [Peeps.] 
Perceval, Spencer, second son of the second 
Earl of Eginont, was born in London, November 
1, 1762, educated at Harrow and Trinity, Cam- 
bridge, and called to the bar in 1786. He soon 
obtained a reputation as a diligent lawyer, in 1796 
entered parliament for Northampton, and became 
a strong supporter of Pitt. In the Addington 
administration he became Solicitor-general In 
1801 and. Attorney-general in 1802, and in the 
Portlaud administration of 1807 Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and was even then the real bead of 
the government, being trusted by George III. for 
his opposition to Catholic claims. At Portland's 
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death in 1809 Perceval became premier also, and 
retained office till his tragic death, 11th May 
1812, when lie was shot dead entering the lobby 
of the House of Oommona by a bankrupt Liver- 
pool broker. John Belliugham, who was hanged 
for the murder on the 18th. See Lives by Spencer 
Walpole (1874) and P. Treherne (1909). 

Perclval, Jambs Gates (1796-1866), poet, born 
at Berlin, Conn., graduated at Yale in 1816, 
studied botany and medicine, and became pro- 
fessor of Chemistry at West Point in 1824, geologist 
of Wisconsin iu 1864. Hus poems Prometheus and 
Clio appeared in 1822-27 ; and The Dream of o 
Day in 1848. See Life by J. H. Ward (1866). 

Peroival, John, D.D. (1884-1918), bom at 
Brough, became head-inaster of Clifton in 1862; 
president of Trinity, Oxford, in 1878 ; head-master 
of Rugby in 1887 ; and Bishop of Hereford in 1896. 

Percy, a noble northern family, whose founder, 
William de Percy ( c . 1080-90), came with the 
Conqueror, and received lands in Yoikshire, 
Lincolnshire, Hampshire, and Essex. Richard 
(c. 1170-1244) was one of the barons who ex- 
torted Magna Carta. Henry (e. 1272-1816) aided 
Edward I. in subduing Scotland, was governor of 
Galloway, was driven out of Turn berry Castle 
by Robert Bruce, and received from Edward II. 
a grant of Bruce’s forfeited earldom of Carrick 
and the wardenship of Bamborough and Scar- 
borough Castles. In 1809 he purchased from 
Bishop Antony Bek the barony of Alnwick, the 
chief seat of the family ever since. His son 
defeated and captured David II. of Scotland 
at Neville’s Cross (1346); his grandson fought 
atCrecy; his great-grandson, Henry (1342-1408), 
fourth Lord Percy of Alnwick, in 1377 was made 
marshal of England and Earl of Northumberland. 
His eldest son, Henry (1364-1403), was the famous 
Hotspur whom Douglas defeated at Otterburn 
(1388), and who himself fell at Shrewsbury fight- 
ing against Henry IV. The father, who had helped 
Henry of Lancaster to the throne, was dissatisfied 
with Henry’s gratitude, aud with his sons plotted 
the insurrection. Later he joined Archbishop 
Scroope’s plot, and fell at Bramham Moor (1408), 
when his honours were forfeited, but restored 
(1414) to his grandson, who became High Con- 
stable of England, and fell in the first battle of 
St Albans (1455). His son, the third earl, fell at 
Towton (1461). The title and estates were now 
given to a brother of Warwick, the king-maker, 
but in 1469 Henry, son of the third earl, was 
restored by Edward IV. The sixth earl, who had 
in youth been the lover of Anne Boleyn, died 
childless in 1537, and as his brother, Sir Thomas 
Percy, had been attainted and executed for his 
share in the Pilgrimage of Grace, the title of Duke 
of Northumberland was conferred by Edward VI. 
upon John Dudley, Earl of Warwick, who in turn 
was attainted and executed under Mary in 1558. 
That queen in 1557 granted the earldom to Thomas 
Percy (1528-72), son of the attainted Sir Thomas ; 
a devoted Catholic, he took part in the Rising 
of the North, and was beheaded at York. His 
brother Henry, eighth earl, became involved In 
Throgmorton’s conspiracy in favour of Mary 
Stuart, and was committed to the Tower, where 
he was found dead in bed (1585). His son, ninth 
earl, was imprisoned for fifteen years in the 
Tower, and fined £80,000 on a baseless suspicion 
of being privy to the Gunpowder Plot His son, 
the tenth earl, fought for the parliament ; on 
the death of his son (1670), eleventh earl, the 
male Hue of the family became extinct. Charles 
U, created his third bastard by the Duchess of 


Cleveland Earl and afterwards Duke of Northum- 
berland, but the titles expired on his dying 
childless in 17101.* The eleventh earl’s child aiid 
heiress, in her own right Baroness Percy, married 
Charles Seymour, Duke of Somerset; their son 
was created in 1749 Baron Work worth and Earl 
of Northumberland* with remainder to his son- 
in-law, Sir Hugh Smithson (1716-861 Sir Hugh 
assumed the surname and arms of Perey, ami 
in 1766 was created Duke of Northumberland. 
Henry George Percy (1810-99) succeeded his 
father as seventh duke in 1899. See E. B. de 
Fonblanque’s House of Percy (privately printed, 
1887), ami Brenau's House of Percy (1902). 

Percy, Thomas, born, a grocer’s son, at Bridg- 
north, IStH April 1729, in 1746 entered Christ 
Church, Oxford, and in 1768 became vicar of 
Easton Maudit, Northamptonshire, in 1766 also 
rector of Wilby. His leisure soon yielded frnit in 
Hau Ktou Choaun (1761), a Chinese novel trans- 
lated from the Portuguese, and Miscellaneous Pieces 
relating to the Chinese (1762), as well as anony- 
mously in Runic Poetry tmnslated from Icelandic 
(1763), prompted by the success of Macpherson, 
and A New Translation of the Song of Solomon 
(1764). In 1764 his friend Dr Johnson paid him 
a visit. In 1765 Percy published the Reliques oj 
Ancient English Poetry (4th ed. 1794 ; best ed. by 
H. B. Wheatley, 1876-77). He had long been en- 
gaged in collecting old ballads from every quarter, 
and a large folio MS. of ballads had fallen acci- 
dentally into his hands. Of the 176 nieces in the 
first edition but 45 (a good deal touched up) were 
taken from the MS., which was only printed in 
foil by Dr Furuivall (1867-68), with Introductions 
by Professor Hales and himself. Made chaplain 
to the Duke of Northumberland and George III., 
Percy in 1769 published his translation of the 
Noithern Antiquities of Paul Henri Mallet (q.v.X 
He was himself th$ author of the ballad, ‘O 
Nancy, wilt thou go\.ith me?’ so happily set to 
music by an Irishman, Thomas Carter (c. 1735- 
1804). I n 1771 Percy wrote the ‘ Hermit of Wark- 
worth.’ In 1778 he was appointed Dean of Carlisle, 
in 1782 Bishop of Dromore. He died 80th Sep- 
tember 1811. See the Life by Pickfoid in Hales 
and Furnivall, and that by Miss Gausseu (1908). 

Perdioc&8, general under Alexander the Great, 
and regent for his successor, was murdered by 
lus own soldiers 821 B.C. 

Perdita. See Robinson, Maby. 

Per e' da, Josb MarIa dk (1834-1905), ‘the 
modern Cervantes, ’ born near Santander, wrote 
SoUlcea (1888), V. Comedo Consoles de la GotuaUra 
(1889), La MontcUvez (1891X Ac. 

Pereira, Jonathan (1804-58), pharmacologist, 
born in London, was successively lecturer on 
chemistry and physician to the London Hospital 
(1841), and was examiner in Materia Medica to 
London University. His books were Element* o) 
Materia Medica (1889- 40) and treatises on Diet 
and on Polarised Light (1843). See Memoir (1868). 

Peres, Antonio, minister of Philip II. of 8pain, 
bom in Aragon in 1589. Don John of Austria 
having become an object of suspicion, Peres 
procured, with the king’s consent, the assassi- 
nation of Bscovedo, Don John’s secretary and 
abetter (1578), whom Peres had private reasons 
for getting out of the way (he had threatened 
to tell the king Peres’s love for the Princess 
Eboll). The family of Bscovedo denounced 
Peres, and though the king sought to shield 
him, he was arrested in July 1579, aud ul timately 
forced to confess. Condemned to imprisonment 
for embezzlement, he escaped to Aragon, where 
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be put himself under protection of its fucros. 
The kiug next got the Inquisition to apprehend 
him, but the people rose in tumult and liberated 
him repeatedly; at last (1691) Philip entered 
Aragon with an army and abolished the old 
constitutional privileges, Perez escaped to Paiis 
and to London, where he was the intimate of 
Bacon and the Bari of Essex. He spent his later 
years in Paris, and died there, 8d November 1611, 
in great poverty. See his own RelacAoites (1598X 
Mignet's monograph (5th ed. 1881), and Fronde s 
Spanish Story of the Armada and other Essays 
(1892). [Puy-rtth.] 

PS re* Gald<5s. See GalixSs. 

Pergolese, Giovanni Battista (1710-86), Italian 
musician, was born at Jesi near Ancona, and died 
at Naples. His first great works were the oratorio 
San Gugltelmo (1781) ami the opeietta La Serva 
Padrona (1782). His last works were the cantata 
Qrfeo and his great Stabat Mater. Pergolese be- 
sides composed numerous operas, oratorios, and 
sacred pieces. See German monograph by Schlet- 
terer (1880). [Per-go-layf zeh. J 

Pericles was born of distinguished parentage 
at Athens early in the 5th century b.c., was care- 
fully educated, and rapidly rose to the highest 
power as leader of the dominant democracy. 
About 463 he struck a great blow at the oligarchy 
by depriving the Areopagus of its most impor- 
tant political poweis. His successful expeditions 
to the Thracian Chersonese and to Sinope, to- 
gether with his numerous colonies, inci eased the 
naval supremacy of Athens. His greatest project 
was to form a grand Hellenic confederation to 
put an end to mutually destructive wars ; but 
the Spartan aristocrats brought the scheme to 
nought. Athens and Sparta were already in the 
mood which rendered the Peloponnesian war 
inevitable ; but tlie first troubles were allayed 
by a thirty years’ peace with Sparta (445). Cimon 
was now dead, and the next leaders of the aris- 
tocratic party sought in vain (in 444 b.c ) to 
overthrow the supremacy of Pericles by attack- 
ing him in the popular assembly for squandering 
the public money on buildings and in festivals 
and amusements. Thereafter Pericles reigned 
undisputed master in the home of ASscliylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, Anaxagoras, Zeno, Prota- 
oras, Socrates, as well as Mvron and Phidias, 
n the Samian war (439) Pericles gained high re- 
nown os a naval commander. His enemies, who 
dared not attack himself, struck at him in the 
persons of his friends— Aspasia, Phidias, Anaxa- 
goras. Greek architecture and sculpture under 
the patronage of Pericles reached perfection. To 
him Athens owed the Parthenon, the Erechtheum, 
the Propylsea, the Odeum, and numberless other 
public and sacred edifices ; he liberally encouraged 
music and the drama ; and during his rule industry 
and commerce flourished. At length in 481 the 
inevitable Peloponnesian war broke out between 
Athens and Sparta. The plague ravaged the city 
in 480, and in the autumn of 429 Pericles himself 
died after a lingering fever. His greatest fault as 
a statesman was a failure to foresee that personal 
government ia ultimately ruinous to a nation. 
See Thucydides and Plutarch ; the histories of 
Greece by Thirlwall, Grote, and Curtins ; Wat kiss 
Lloyd’s Age of Pericles (1875) ; A. J. Grant’s Greece 
in the Age of Pericles (1893); and the study by 
Bvelyn Abbott (1891). 

Perler, Casimir (1777-1882), a Parisian banker, 
secured a seat in the Chamber of Deputies in 
1817, was minister of finance in 1828, President 


of the Council in 1880, and chief minister id 
1831. For his sou, see Casimir-PArier. 

Perkin, Sir William Henry, F.R.8., LL.P. 
(1888-1907), born in London and knighted in 1906, 
was assistant to Hofmann, and in 1866, while in 
Pullar’s dye-works at Perth, made the discovery 
of mauve, which led to the foundation of the 
aniline dye Industry. — His son and namesake 
(iK)in 17th June I860) became in 1892 piofessor oi 
Chemistry at Manchester, in 1912 at Oxford. 

Perosl, Lorenzo, born (1872) the son of a 
musician at Tortona in Piedmont, was ordained 
priest, and is author of The Resurrection of Lazarus, 
The Passion of Christ, and other oratorios. 

Pdrouse. See La P£rouse. 

Perowne, John James Stewart (1823-1904), 
the son of a missionary in Bengal, educated 
at Corpus, Cambridge, held office at King’s 
College (Ixmdon), Lampeter, Trinity College 
(Cambridge), became Dean of Peterborough in 
1878. From 1876 he had been also Hulsean pro- 
fessor of Divinity at Cambridge. In 1891-1901 
lie was Bishop of Worcester. Dr Perowne sat in 
the company for the revision of the Old Testa- 
ment, and was general editor of 4 The Cambridge 
Bible for Schools.' His works include a Com- 
mentary on the Psalms (1864-68), Hulsean Lec- 
tures on Immortality (1869), Seimons (1878), and 
Remains of Thirlwall (1878). 

Perrault, Charles, was bom at Paris, January 
12, 1628, studied law, and filled from 1054 till 1664 
an easy post under 1ns brother, the Receiver- 
general of Pans. Ill 1663 he became a secretary 
or assistant to Colbert, through whom he was ad- 
mitted to the Academy in 1671 His poem, ‘Le 
Si^cle de Louis XIV.,’ read to the Academy, and 
Boileau’s angry criticisms thereon, opened up the 
dispute about the relative merits of the ancients 
and moderns ; to the modem cause Perrault 
contributed his poor Parallels des Ancient et des 
Modernes (1688-96), and his Homines lllustres (hi 
Siecle de Louis XIV. (1696-1700). He died May 
10, 1703. His Mhnoires appeared in 1769. All 
his wntm^s would have been forgotten but for 
his eight inimitable fairy-tales, the Ilistoires mi 
Contes du Temps Pass6 (1697), including ‘The 
Sleeping Beauty,’ ‘Red Riding Hood,’ ‘Blue- 
beard,’ ‘ Puss-in-Boots,' ‘Cinderella,’ ‘ Riquet of 
the Tuft,’ and ‘ Tom Thumb.’ There are editions 
by Giraud (1866), Letevre (1875), Paul Lacroix 
(1876), abd Andrew Lang (with full Introduction, 
1888). See Doschanel’s Boileau, Perrault (1888). 

Perron, General (really Pierre Aullier), 
military adventurer, was bom m Sarthe in 1756, 
went as a soldier to the Isle of France, served for 
a time in the navy, deserted and took service with 
various native Indian princes, and in 1790 obtained 
on appointment under his countryman De Boigne, 
then commanding Siudla’s forces. He succeeded 
De Boigne, and exercised enormous military and 
political influence in India, but was crushed in 
1803 by Lake at Laswari, and by Wellesley at 
Assaye. He returned the same year to France, 
and died in 1884. See H. Compton’s European 
•Military Adventurers of Hindustan (1892). 

Perrot, Georges (1882-1914), French archieo- 
logist, travelled in Greece and Asia Minor, uud 
iu 1877 became piofessor of Arcluvology in, the 
University of Paris, in 1883 director of the Ecole 
Normal®. He wrote on Crete (I860) and archie- 
ology, especially, with Charles Cliipfez, a History 
of AH in Antiquity (in Egypt, Chaluwa, Primitive 
Greece, Ac. ; 1882 et seq.% [Per-rtf'.] 

Perrot, Sir John (c. 1527-92), commonly re- 
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putecl a son of Henry VIII., was Lord Deputy 
of Ireland during the troublous time tlieie of 
Queen Elizabeth, and died in the Tower, under 
trial for treason with Spain. 

Perry, George Gresley (1820-07), ecclesias- 
tical historian and biographer, born at Churchill, 
Somerset, became rector of Waddington, near 
Lincoln, m 1852, and Archdeacon of Stow in 1894. 

Perry. Oliver Hazard (1786-1819), American 
naval officer, defeated a British squad ion on Lake 
Erie in 1813. See Life by Mackenzie (1843). 

Pershing, John Joseph, born in 1800, in Linn 
County, Mo., was Commander • in -chief of the 
American Expeditionary Force in Europe, 1917- 
19, and Chief of Staff, U.S. Army, 1921-24. 

Persigny, Jean Gilbert Victor Fialin, Duo 
de (1808-72), expelled from the army in 1831, 
secured the favour of Louis Napoleon, and had the 
chief hand in the affairs of Strusburg (1836) and 
Boulogne (1840), where he was captured, ami 
condemned to twenty years’ imprisonment. He 
strongly supported his patron m 18-18 and 1851, 
in 1852-65 and 1860-03 was minister of the Interior, 
in 1855-00 ambassador to England, and a senator 
until the fall of the empire. See his Mhiwirts 
(1890). [Per-$ecn'-yee.] 

Persius (Aulus Persius Flacous), Roman 
satirist, born of a distinguished equestrian 
family, 4th December 84 a.d., at Volatorrae m 
Etruria, was educated in Rome, where he came 
under Stoic influence. But he died before com- 
pleting his twenty -eighth year (02 a.d.). He 
wrote fastidiously and sparingly, leaving at his 
death six admirable satires, the whole not ex. 
ceeding 650 hexameter lines. Among his many 
editors have been Casaubou (1005), Otto Jahn 
(1843-08), and Conington, whose edition, revised 
by Nettleslnp (1878), gives text, prose transla- 
tion, and notes. Earlier verse translations were 
by Dryden and Gifford. 

Perthes, Johann Georo Justus (1749-1810), 
established a publishing-house at Gotha in 1785. 
which acquired, in the hands of his sons, a gieat 
reputation as a geographical institute ; it issues 
Petermann's Mitteilungen , Stieler’s Atlas , books of 
travel and geography, and the Almanack de Gotha. 
— His nephew, Friedrich Christoph Perthes 
(1772-1848), started business in Hamburg in 1790, 
and soon was in the front rank of publishers. An 
ardent patriot, he in 1810 staxted the National 
Museum , and resisted the establishment of French 
authority in Germany. After the peace, ho re- 
moved in 1821 to Gotha. See Life (7th ed. 1892 ; 
trans. 1878) by his son Clemens Theodor. [Per-tcz.j 

Pertinax, Helvius, Roman emperor, bom at 
Alba-Pompeia in Liguria, in 126 a.d. when the 
assassins of Cominwhis forced him to accept the 
purple, his accession was hailed with delight; 
but he* was attacked and slain by a band of re- 
bellious pnefcoriana three months after. 

Pernglno (‘the Perugian '), the usual name 
of the painter Pietro vannucci, born at CittA 
della Pfeve in Umbria in 1446, who established 
himself in Perugia. He executed works, no 
longer extant, at Florence, Perugia (1475), and 
Cerqueto (1478). At Rome, whither he went 
about 1488, Sixtus IV. employed him in the 
Sistine Chapel ; his fresco of ‘ Christ giving the 
Keys to Peter * is the best of those still visible 
—others being destroyed to make way for 
Michelangelo's ‘Last Judgment.' At Florence 
(1486-99) he had Raphael for Ills pupil. At 
Perugia (1499-1504) he adorned the Hall of the 
Cambio ; after 1500 his art visibly declined. In 


his second Roman sojourn (1507-12) he also, along 
with other painters, decorated the Stanze of the 
Vatican ; and one of his works there, the Stanza 
del Incendio, was the only fresco spared wheu 
Raphael was commissioned to repaint the walls 
and ceilings. He died of the plague near Perugia 
in 1524. See also Bahtoli. [Per-oo-jee'no.] 

Pestalozzl, Johann Heinrich, educational 
theorist, born at Zurich, 12th January 1746, 
devoted himself specially to the children of the 
very poor. Believing in the moralising virtue of 
agricultural occupations and rural environment, 
lie chose a farm in the canton Aargau upon 
winch to dwell with his collected waifs and 
strays ; but it was stranded on a faulty domestic 
ecouomy after a live years’ struggle (1780). He 
then for a time withdrew from practical life, to 
think out the educational problem, aud wrote his 
Evening Hours of a Hermit . Then came a social 
novel, T canard and Gertrude. In 1798 he opened 
Ins orphan school at Stanz, but at the end of 
eight months it was broken up. He next took a 
post m the people’s school at Berthoud (Burg- 
dorf), in canton Berne, only to be ejected from 
it by the jealous senior master. In partnership 
with others, and under the patronage of the Swiss 
government, he opened a school of his own at 
Berthoud. While there he published How Ger- 
trude Educates her ChUdrm (1801), the recognised 
exposition of the Pestalozzian method, setting 
forth that the development of human nature 
should be in dependence upon natural laws, with 
which it is the business of education to comply, 
observation being the method by which all 
objects of knowledge are brought home to us. 
In 1805 Pestalozzi moved his school to Yverdon, 
and applied his method in a large secondary 
school for the sons of Europeans attracted by 
his fame llis incapacity in practical affairs 
brought the school down step by step till it was 
closed in 1825. Fest&.ozzi addressed to mankind 
the So>ig of the Swan, a last educational prayer, 
and withdrew to Brugg, where ho died, 17th 
February 1827. See works by De Guimps (trans. 
1890), Guillaume (1890), Green (1913). 

Petain, Henri Philippe, born in 1856, held 
Verdun, and became French General in Chief on 
the Western front in May 1917, a Marshal of 
France in 1918, and Inspector-General of the 
French army in 1922. 

Petavius, Dionysius or Denys Petau (1683- 
1652), Catholic theologian, born at Orleans, be- 
came iu 1621 professor of Theology in the Uni- 
versity of Paris. In 1646 he retiied and devoted 
himself to the completion of a series of about 
fifty works in philology, history, and theology, 
including editions of Synesius (1611)and Epipha- 
nius (1622) ; De Doctrina Temporum (1627) ; Tabula 
Chronologic a (1628); Rationarinm Temporum, an 
outline of universal history (1634); De TheologicU 
Dogmatibits (WH-bQ ; new ed. 1864 et sey.); polemi- 
cal works against Grotius and Salmastus. 

Peter, St, apostle, named originally Symbon or 
Simon, was of Bethsaida, but during the public 
ministry of Jesus had his house at Capernaum. 
Originally a fisherman, he, when called by Christ, 
soon became and remained leader amongst the 
twelve apostles. For the incidents iu his life 
reference must be made to the four gospels. 
It is plain that he was regarded by Jeans with 
particular favour aud affection. He was the 
spokesman of the rest on the day of Pentecost, 
he was the first to baptise a Gentile convert, and 
he took a prominent part in the council at Jeru- 
salem. At Antioch he for a time worked in har* 
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tnony with Paul, but ultimately the famous dis- 
pute arose (Gal. if. 11-21) which, with other causes, 
fed to the termination of Paul’s ministry in that 
city. Baur regarded him as the head of the 
Judaic party In opposition to the wider Pauline 
school. Peter’s missionary activity seonis to have 
extended to Pontus, Cappadocia, Galatia, Asia, 
and Bithynia. That he suffered martyrdom is 
clear from John, xxi. 18, 19, and is confirmed by 
ecclesiastical tradition: Susebius says he was 
impaled or crucified with his head downward ; 
as tothe place, tradition from the end of the 2d 
century mentions Rome. But the comparatively 
late tradition which assigns him a continuous 
bishopric of twenty- five years in Rome from 
42 a.d. to 67 a.d. is unhistorical. Many dis- 
tinguished scholars (Protestant) deny that Peter 
ever was in Rome. The first Epistle of Peter is 
usually accepted as genuine, but not the second. 
Boltzmann's Einleitung (1880), Salmon (/n«ro- 
duction ), and Weiss defend the genuineness of 
both. Bee Littledale’s Petrine Claim* (1889); 
Lightfdot’s Apostolic Fathers ; Dellinger's First Age 
of the Church; Johann Bchmid, Petrus in Rom; 
Lipsius, Die apokryphen Apostclgcscliichten (1888- 
90) ; and Foakes-Jackson’s monograph (1927). 

Peter the Cruel. See Pedro. 

Peter the Great, emperor of Russia, was the 
son of the Czar Alexei, and was born at Moscow, 
Pth June 1672. His father died in 1070, leaving 
the throne to his eldest son, Feodor, Peter’s half- 
brother, who, dying in 1682, named Peter as his 
fuccessor, to the exclusion of his own full brother, 
Ivan, who was weak-minded. Tills step pro- 
voked an insurrection of the ‘streltzi ’ or militia, 
fomented by Ivan’s sister, the grand-d uchess 
Sophia, who secured the coronation (July 1082) 
of Ivan and Peter as joint rulers, and hor own 
appointment as regent ; and Peter was put under 
the charge of a capable tutor, Leforb, a Genevese. 
In 1689, on his marriage to Eudoxia, Peter called 
upon his sister to resign. At first worsted in the 
struggle, he was soon joined by the foreigners in 
the Russian service, with Patrick Gordon (q.v.) 
and Leforb at their head ; and the streltzi nock- 
ing to his standard, Sophia resigned the contest, 
and was shut up in a convent, where she died 
in 1704. Peter gave Ivan nominal supremacy 
and precedence, reserving the power for himself. 
Ivan died iu 1690. Peters first care was to orga- 
nise an army on European principles. He also 
laboured to create a navy, both armed and mer- 
cantile. But at this time Russia hod only one 
port, Archangel being shut out from the Baltic by 
Sweden and Poland ; so, for his fleet's sake, Peter 
declared war against Turkey, and took (1696) the 
city of Azov. Peter was eager to see for himself 
the countries for which civilisation hid done so 
much; and. after repressing a revolt of the 
streltzi, he left Russia in April 1697, in the train 
of an embassy of which Lefort was the head. He 
visited the three Baltic provinces, Prussia, and 
Hanover, reaching Amsterdam, where, and at 
Zaandain, he worked as a common shipwright ; 
he also studied astronomy, natural philosophy, 
geography, and even anatomy and surgery. For 
three months at London am) Deptford, he amassed 
all sorts of useful information ; and from England 
he carried ( 1698 ) English engineers, artificers, 
surgeons, artisans, artillerymen, Ac,, to the mim- 
tier of 600. From Vienna a formidable rebellion 
of the straltsi recalled him to Russia. General 
Gordon had already crushed the revolt, and Peter 
finally broke np tne institution that bad given 
him so much trouble. The Empress Eudoxia, as 


associated with the conspiracy, which had been 
the work of the anti-reform party, was divorced 
and shut up in a convent. Peter put the press 
on a proper footing, published translations of 
famous foreign books, and established naval and 
other schools. Trade with foreign countries was 
permitted, or even insisted upon. Many changes 
in dress, manners, and etiquette were introduced 
and enforced ; and the national church was re- 
organised. Iu 1700 Peter, with Poland and Den- 
mark, attacked Sweden, but was defeated at 
Narva ; yet he ouietly appropriated a portion of 
Ingria, In whicn he laid the foundation of the 
new capital, St Petersburg (1708), which soon be- 
came the Russian commercial depot for the 
Baltic. In the long contest with Sweden the 
Russians were almost always defeated ; but at 
last the Swedish king, Charles XII. , was totally 
routed at Pultowa in 1709. Peter seized the 
whole of the Baltic provinces and a portion of 
Finland in 1710. He now prepared for strife with 
the Turks, who, at the instigation of Charles XII., 
had declared war against him. In this contest 
Peter was reduced to great straits, but a treaty 
was concluded (1711) oy which Peter lost only 
Azov and the territory belonging to it. The 
war against Sweden iu Pomerania was pushed on 
with the greater vigour. In 1712 he married his 
mistress, Catharine (see Catharine I.), and the 
government was transferred to St Petersburg. 
In 1716-17, in company with the czarina, he 
made another tour of Euro{>e. Soon after this 
his sou Alexei, who had opposed some of 
his father’s reforms, was condemned to death, 
and died in prison. Many nobles implicated in 
his plans were punished with savage barbarity. 
In 1721 peace was made with Sweden, which 
definitely ceded the Baltic provinces, Ingria, and 
part of Finland. In 1722 Peter commenced a 
war with Persia, and secured three Caspian pro- 
vinces. During his last years he was chiefly en- 
gaged in beautifying and improving his new 
capital and carrying out plans for the diffusion 
of knowledge and education. In the autumn of 
1724 he was seized with a serious illness, and 
he died 8lh Feb. (28th Jan., o.s.) 1725. Catharine 
succeeded him. See Russian Lives by Golikov 
(1797) and Ustjalov (1858-63), French by Waliszew- 
ski (trans. 1897), and English by Barrow (new ed. 
1883) and Schuyler (2d ed. New York, 1891X 

Peter n. (1715-80), grandson of Peter the Great. 
Alexei's son. succeeded Catharine I. (1727), bat 
died of smallpox. See N. Bain, Peter II. (1902). 

Peter m., grandson of Peter the Great (son of 
his eldest daughter Anna, wife of the Duke of 
Holsteiu-Gottorp), was born 29th January 1728, 
in 1742 was declared by the Czarina Elizabeth 
(q.v.) her successor, and married Sophia- Augusta, 
a princess of Anhalt-Zerbst, who assumed the 
name of Catharina Alexeievna. Peter succeeded 
Elizabeth on her death in 1762 ; and his first act 
was to restore East Prussia to Frederick the 
Great, and to send to his aid 15,000 men. In 
1762 a formidable conspiracy, headed by his wife, 
broke out, originating in tne general discontent 
.at the czar’s liberal innovations, the preference 
he showed for Germans, his indifference to the 
national religion, and his servility to Frederick 
the Great. He was declared to have forfeited Itis 
crown ; his wife was proclaimed as Catharine II. : 
and Peter was strangled by Orl off and some or 
the conspirators, 17th July 1762. 

Peter Lombard. Sea Lombard. 

Peter Martyr, patron saint of the Inquisition, 
a Dominican or Verona, who, for the severity 
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with which he exercised his inquisitorial func- 
tions, was (1252) slain at Como by the populace. 

Pater Martyr (Pietro Martire Vermioli), 
Reformer, born iu Florence, September 8, 1600, 
became a canon regular of St Augustine and 
abbot at Spoieto and Naples. As visitor-general 
of his order in 1641, his rigour made him hato- 
Ail to the dissolute monks, and he was sent 
to Lucca as prior, but soon fell under the sus- 
picions of the Inquisition, and fled to Zurich 
(1642). At StrAsbnrg he was made Old Testament 
professor. In 1647 he came to England, and 
lectured at Oxford. Mary's accession drove him 
back to Strasburg, and in 1566 to Zurich, where 
lie died, Nov. 12, 1562. His Loci Communes was 

K inted at London in 1676. See G. Schmidt’s 
ben dor Viter dor reformirien Kirche (1858). 
Peter Martyr Anglerlus (1469-1525), histo- 
rian, bom at Arena on Lago Maggiore, from 1487 
rose to high ecclesiastical preferment in Spain, 
and was named Bishop of Jamaica. He wrote 
De Orbe Novo (1610), giving the first account of 
the discovery of America; De l^gatione Babylo- 
nioa (1616); and Opus Epistolarum (1530). See 
a German book by Barneys (1891). 

Peter the Hermit, a preacner of the first 
crusade, was born about the middle of the 11th 
century at Amiens. He served some time as a 
soldier, became a monk, and is said to have made 
a pilgrimage to Palestine before 1095. Legends 
have gathered round his name, and his import- 
ance lias been exaggerated. The scheme of a 
crusade originated with the pope, Urban II., to 
whom Alexius Comnenus had appealed. At a 
council at Clermont in France (1096) it was 
definitely resolved upon. After Urban’s famous 
sermon there many preachers, of whom Peter 
was one of the most notable, traversed Europe, 
preaching everywhere, and producing extraordi- 
nary enthusiasm by impassioned description of 
the cruelties of the Turks towards pilgrims, and 
their desecratiou of the holy places. When the 
feelings of Europe had been sufficiently heated, 
four armies — if disorderly multitudes deserve 
that name— amounting to 276,000 persons, started 
for Palestine. The first was cut to pieces in 
Bulgaria. The second, led by Peter m person, 
reached Asia Minor, but was utterly defeated by 
the Turks at Nicaea. The other two were ex- 
terminated by the Hungarians. A fifth crusading 
army, 600,000 strong, under renowned leaders, 
set out In 1096, and was joined by Peter the 
Hermit. During the siege of Antioch, which 
lasted seven months, the besiegers' ranks were 
fearAilly thinned by famine and disease. Many 
lost heart, and atnrag the deserters was Peter, 
who was several tnfwi on his way home when he 
was brought back to undergo a public reprimand. 
He founded a monastery in France or the Low 
Countries, where he perhaps died about 1115. 

Peter the Wild Bey was (bund in July 1726 in 
a wood near Hameln in Hanover ; * he was walk- 
ing on his hands and feet, climbing up trees like 
a squirrel, and feeding upon grass and moss of 
trees/ Brought to England in 1726 by George I., 
he could never be taught to articulate more than 
a few syllables, and was apparently an idiot. 
From 1787 till his death in Auguet 1786, he lived 
on a Hertfordshire ferm near Berkhampstead, 
See Notes and Queries for 11th October 1884. 

Peterborough, Charles Mohdaunt, Earl or. 
born in 1668, was for a short time at Christ 
Church, Oxford, but by 1680 had been thrice in 
naval expeditions to the Barbary coast. In that 
year he began to take an active part in politics, 


identifying himself with the extreme Whig party % 
and on the accession of James II. he was one or 
the earliest intriguers for his overthrow. After 
the Revolution he rose into high favour with the 
new king, being made First Commissioner of the 
Treasury and Earl of Monmouth. On William's 
departure for Ireland, he was one of the Queen's 
council of regency. He became hostile to the 
king and his measures, and was embroiled In 
plow that resulted (January 1697) in his com- 
mittal to the Tower for three months. In 1705, 
in the war of the Spanish succession, Mon- 
mouth, now Earl of Peterborough (by liis uncle’s 
death), was appointed to the command of an 
army of 4000 Dutch and English soldiers, with 
which he proceeded to Barcelona, captured the 
strong fort of Monjuich, and so reduced the 
city. Gerona, Tarragona, Tolosa, and Lerida 
opened their gates ; and driving his foes before 
him, he reached Valencia early in February 1706. 
Meanwhile an army under the Duke of Anjou, 
the French claimant to the throne, and Marshal 
Tess6 was closely investing Barcelona, which 
was at the same time blockaded by a fleet under 
the Count of Toulouse. Hurrying back, Peter- 
borough threw himself on board one of the ships 
of the English squadron, took command, and 
drove Toulouse and his fleet from before the 
port. This success wag followed by the raising 
of the siege. Now came a series of disputes 
with his colleagues aud allies, recriminations, and 
futile schemes and expeditions hither and thither. 
His imperious temper seems to have unfitted 
him for anything but supreme command, and led 
to his recall in March 1707. His career thence- 
forward— in minor appointments and diplomatic 
missions— till his death at Lisbon on 26th October 
1786 is interesting only to the student of letters. 
He was an intimate friend of Pope. The famous 
singer Anastasia Re’ nson (d. 1765), whom he 
married secretly in 1722, was not publicly acknow- 
ledged as his countess till a few months before his 
death. Recent military criticism has endeavoured 
to show that Peterborough’s feme as a conqueror 
rests wholly on a basis of Imposture ; but Mr 
Stubbing holds that ‘the figure of the hero re- 
mains much where it was, though its pedestal 
may have been somewhat lowered.' See Memoir 
by Russell (2 vols. 1887), and Stabbing's Peter- 
borough (‘ Men of Action aeries, 1890). 

Petermann, August (1822-78), Gotha chartog- 
rapher and geographer. See Perthes. 

Peters, Hugh (1598-1660), Independent divine, 
emigrated to Holland, then to New England, but 
returning in 1641, became army-chaplain, and was 
active in parliamentarian politics. He published 
numerous pamphlets, ana was executed for as- 
sumed complicity in the death of Charles 1. 

Potion de Villeneuve, J*r6me (1768-94), born 
at Chartres, in 1789 was elected deputy to the 
Tiers Etat. He waa a prominent member of the 
Jacobin Club, and became a great ally of Robes- 
pierre. He was one of those who brought back 
the royal femily from Varennes, advocated the 
deposition of tne king, was elected mayor of 
Paris, and was the first president of the Conven- 
tion. On the triumph or the Terrorists, he cast in 
his lot with the Girondists. He voted at the king's 
trial for death, but headed the unsuccessful attack 
on Robespierre. Proscribed on 2d June 1788, he 
escaped to Caen, and thence, on the feilure of 
the attempt to make armed opposition against 
toe Convention, to the Gironde, where hit and 
Busot's bodies were found in a cornfield, partly 
devoured by wolves. Hia (Enures All 8 vols. 
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(1792). See works by Regnault-Warin (1792) and 
Dauban (1866). [Pet-yono deh Ved-nehv.] 

Peto, Sib Samuel Morton (1 809-89), attained 
great wealth as a railway contractor, laying i ail- 
wavs in England, Russia, Norway, Algiers, Aus- 
tralia; was Liberal M.P. for Norwich, Finsbury, 
and Bristol (1847-6$) ; and was created a baronet 
in 1865. In 1866. during the financial panic, 
the firm of Peto « Betts had to suspend pay- 
ment, with liabilities of £4,000,000 ana assets of 
£5,000,000. See Memorial Sketch (1898). 1 

Petdfl, Sandor, Hungaiian poet, bom 1st Jan. 
1828, was successively actor, soldier, and liteiary 
hack, but by 1844 had secured his fame as a poet. 
In 1848 he threw himself into the l evolutionary 
cause, writing numerous war-songs. He fell in 
battle at Segesv&r, 81st July 1849. His poetry 
breaks completely with the old pedantic style, 
and, warm with human aud national feeling, began 
a new epoch in Hungarian literature. Selections 
have been Englished by Bowring and others 
See Lives by Opitz (1868), Fischer (1888), and 
Ferenczi (Budapest, 1897). 


Petraroh. Francesco Petrarca, one of the 
eailiestand greatest of modern lyiic i>oets, was 
the son of a Florentine notary, who, exiled (1302) 
along with Dante, settled in Arezzo, and here, 
20th July 1304, Francesco was born. In 1312 his 
father went to Avignon, to the then seat of the 
papal court ; and there and at Bologna the boy 
devoted himself with enthusiasm to the study of 
the classics. After lus father’s death Petrarch 


returned to Avignon (1826). Being without 
means, he became a churchman, though perhaps 
never a priest, and lived on the small benefices 
conferred by his many patrons. It was at this 
period (1327) that he first saw Laura (possibly 
Laura de Noves, married in 1825 to Hugo de 
Sade, who died, the mother of eleven children, 
in 1348); she inspired him with a passion which 
has become proverbial for its constancy and 
purity. Now began also bis friendship with the 
powerful Romau family of the Colonnas. As the 
fame of Petrarch’s learning and genius grew, 
his position became one of unprecedented con- 
Bideration. His presence at their courts was 
competed for by the most powerful sovereigns 
of the day. He travelled repeatedly in France, 
Germany, and Flanders, searching for MSS. ; in 
Li6ge he found two new orations of Cicero, and 
in Verona a collection of his letters, in Florence 
an unknown portion of Quintilian. Invited by 
the senate of Rome on Easter Sunday, 1341, he 
ascended the capitol clad in the robes of his 
friend and admirer, King Robert of Naples, and 
there, after delivering an oration, he was crowned 
poet-laureate. In 1853, after the death of Laura 
and his friend Cardinal Colonua, he left Avignon 
(and his country-house at Vaucluse) for ever, 
disgusted with the corruption of the papal court. 
His remaining years were passed in various towns 
of Northern Italy, and at Arqui near Padua 
he died, 18th July 1374. Petrarch may be con- 
sidered as the earliest of the great humanists of 
the Renaissance. He himself chiefly founded 
his claim to feme on his epic poem Africa , the 
hero of which is Scipio Africanus. and his 
historical work in prose, De Viris Illustrtbus, a 
series of biographies of classical celebrities. 
Other Latin works are the eclogues and epistles 
in verse ; and in prose the dialogues, De Contemptu 
Mundi (or Searetum), the treatises De Otio Religio • 
eorum and De Vita SoUtarla, and his letters— he 
was in constant correspond eface with Boccaccio. 
Great as were his merits as patriot or student, it 


is by his lyrics alone that his fame has lasted fot 
over flve centuries. His title-deeds to feme are in 
his Canzoniere, in the Italiun sonnets, madrigals, 
and songs, almost all inspired by his unrequited 
passion for Laura. The Opera Omnia appeared at 
Basel in 1554. His Italian lyrics were published 
in 1470, and have since gone through innumerable 
editions— the standard one that of Marsand (1819), 
used by Leopardi for lus edition and commen- 
tary (1826). See the Abbe de Sade, Mimoiree de 
Pitrarque (1764); M6zi&res, Petiarque (1868; new 
ed. 1896); Koerting, Petrarcas Lebtn (1&18) ; works 
by Henry Reeve (1878), De Sanctis (1869), Zum- 
bini (1878), Nolhac (Par. 1892), Robinson ana Rolfe 
(1894), ana Hoi 1 way -Cal thorp (1907). 

Petre, Edward (1631-99), born in London of 
an old Catholic house, studied at St Omer, 
but was not admitted a Jesuit until 1671. His 
influence as confessor of James II. made him 
extieinely unpopular. In 1693 he became rector 
of St Oilier. [ Pe'-ter .] 

Petri, Laurentius (1499-1678), Swedish Re- 
former, studied under Luther at Wittenberg, 
was made professor at Upsala, and in 1581 first 
Protestant Aichbisliop of Upsala. He and his 
brother Olaus did most to convert Sweden to 
the Reformed doctrines, and superintended the 
translation of the Bible into Swedish (1541). — 
Olaus (1493-1652) gained, after his return (1519) 
from Wittenberg, tne ear of Gustavus Vasa, who 
made him (1531) chancellor of the kingdom— a 
post he resigned in 1539 to spend the rest of his 
life as first pastor of Stockholm. His works 
include memoirs, a mystery-play, hymns, and 
controversial tracts. [Pay-tree.] 

Petrie, Geo roe (1789-1866), Irish archaeologist, 
born at Dublin, was trained a landscape-painter, 
but was early attracted by the old buildings of 
Ireland. In 1833-46 he was attached to the 
Ordnance Survey of Ireland, and from 1832 he 
contributed much to the Dublin Penny Journal: 
He wrote on Tara, Irish music, &c. ; and his 
famous Essay on Round Towers proved that they 
were Christian ecclesiastical buildings. See the 
study by Stokes (1868). [Petf-tree.] 

Petrie, Sir William Matthew Flinders, (Kt. 
1923), Egyptologist, born at Woolwich, 3d June, \ 
1858. His earliest explorations bore fruit In his 
Stonehenge (1880), and lie next turned his attention 
to the pyramids and temples of Gizeh (book, 
1887); subsequently, with the aid of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, to the mounds of Said and 
Naukratis. His Memoirs on Tanis (1886-89), on 
Naukratis (1886), on Lachish (1891), and on Me- 
dum (1892) are but the earlier of some sixty 
works, mainly on his own diggings aud methods 
in arclncology, several of them eimnently original 
and suggestive. He is editor aud main author of 
a History of Egypt (1894-1906). 

Petronlui, surnamed 1 Arbiter,* from his sup- 
posed identity with the Caius Petronius whom 
Tacitus calls ‘arbiter eleganti®* at the court 
of Nero, is generally believed to be the author 
.of the satirical romance in prose and verse, of 
which the 15th and 10th books have, in a frag- 
mentary state, come down to us. The work 
depicts with wit, humour, and realism the 
licentious life in Southern Italy of the upper 
or moneyed class. The favour Petronius enjoyed 
as aider and abetter of Nero and the jennesse dorle 
in every form of sensual indulgence aroused the 
jealousy of another confidant, Tigelltnns, who 
procured his disgrace and banishment: and he 
committed suicide by opening his veins. Bee 
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Bticheler’s edition (Berl. 4th ed. 19(H), and two 
French books by Collignon (Par. 1892 and 1898). 

Pettenkofer, Max von. German chemist, born 
8d December 1818, in 1847-94 was professor of 
Ohemistry at Munich. He made valuable con* 
tributions to science on gold-refining, gas-making, 
ventilation, clothing, epidemics, and hygiene. 
He shot himself 19th February 1901. Of his 
works the best known Is his Handbuch der 
Hygiene (1882 et uq,). 

Pottle, John, was bom at Edinburgh, 17th 
March 1899, and brought up after 1852 at East 
Linton, joined Orchard sou in London in 1862, 
and died at Hastings, 21st February 1893. He 
exhibited from 1859, and attracted notice by his 
‘ Drum-head Court-martial’ (1864). Among the 
hundreds of later pictures, including portraits, 
are * An Arrest for Witchcraft’ (1866), 4 Scene in 
the Temple Gardens’ (1871), ’Juliet and Friar 
Laurence’ (1874), ’The Death Warrant’ (1879), 

4 The Vigil’ (1884X and ‘The Chieftain’s Candle- 
sticks' (1886). He was elected an A.R.A. in 
1866, an R.A. in 1878. 

Putty, Sir William, economist, was born at 
Romsey, Hants, the son of a clothier, 26th May 
1628, went to sea, and then studied at a Jesuit 
college in Caen, at Utrecht, Amsterdam, Leyden, 
Paris, and Oxford, where he taught anatomy. 
Appointed physician to the army in Ireland 
(1652), he executed a fresh survey of the Irish 
lands forfeited in 1641 ; started ironworks, lead- 
mines, sea-flsheries, and other industries on 
estates he bought in south-west Ireland; was 
secretary to Henry Cromwell when Lord-lieu- 
tenant; was made surveyor-general of Ireland 
by Charles II., who knighted him ; invented a 
copying-machine (1647), a double-keeled sea-boat 
(1668), and in early life took much interest in 
education. In political economy he was a pre- 
cursor of Adam Smith, and wrote a Treatise on 
Taxes (1662) and Politic&l Arithmetic (1691), the 
latter a discussion of the value of comparative 
statistics. He died 16th December 1687. He 
married the Baroness Shelburne, and his sons 
were successively Lord Shelburne (q.v.). See 
Life by Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice (1895). 

Peutlnger, Conrad (1465-1547), a keeper of 
the archives of Augsburg, who published a series 
of Roman inscriptions ; his Tabula Peutingeriana^ 
now at Vienna, is a copy, made in 1264, of an 
itinerary or a Roman map of the military roads 
of the 8d century a.d. [ Poi'-ting-er .] 

Pfeiffer, Ipa (nte Reyer), traveller, bom at 
Vienna, October 15, 1797, in 1820 married an 
advocate named Pfeiffer, from whom she sepa- 
rated. Her first expedition was to the Holy Land 
in 1842. In 1845 «ke visited northern Europe. 
Resolving in 1846 on a voyage round the world, 
she started for Brazil, then sailed round Cape 
Horn to Chili, and by way of China, India, Persia, 
southern Russia, and Greece, reached Vienna in 
1848. A second journey round the world brought 
her by the Cape to Java, Borneo, California, 
Peru, and the United States (1851-54). In 1856 
she went on an expedition to Madagascar, en- 
dured terrible hardships, and came home to die, 
October 28, 1858. She wrote an account of each 
of her five journeys; that of the last, edited by 
her son, contains a Life. 

Pfiddom, Otto, philosophic theologian, whs 
born at Sfcetfcen in wttrttemberg, September 1, 
1889. studied at Tubingen (1857-61), became 
pastor at Heilbronn In 1868, in 1870 professor 
ofrheology at Jena, and in 1875 at Berlin. In 
Miw Testament criticism Pfleiderer belonged to 


the younger critical school which grew out of the 
impulse given by Baur, and was an Independent 
thinker, suggestive and profoundly learned. 
He died 20th July 1908. His chief works 
are Primitive Christianity (4 vols., trans. 1906- 
11), Der Paulinismus (1878 : 2d ed. 1890 ; trans. 
1877), Religions-philosophie (1878 ; 2d ed. 1888-84 ; 
trans. 1886-88), Chrlstliohe Giaubens- undSUtenlehre 
(1880 ; 5th ed. 1893), The Influence of the Apostle 
Paul on Christianity (Hibbert Lectures, 1685), 
The Development of Theology Mince Kant (Lond. 
1890), The Philosophy of Religion (Gifford Lee- 
tures, 1894), Christian Origins (trans. 1906), The 
Development of Christianity (trans. 1910). — His 
brother, Edmund Pfleiderer (1842-1902), became 
professor of Philosophy at Kiel in 1878, and in 
1878 at Tiibingen. His writings include studies 
on Leibnitz (1870). Hume (1874), Pessimism 
(1875), Kantian criticism ana English philos- 
ophy (1881), Geulinx (1884), Lotze (2d ed. 1884), 
Heraclitus (1886), Socrates and Plato (1896), Ac. 

Pheedrus, or Phasder, translator of AEsop's 
fables into Latin verse, was a Grsecised Mace- 
donian, who came young to Italy. From a slave 
he became the freedman of Augustus or Tiberius. 
Under Tiberius he published the first two booke 
of his fables, but nis biting though veiled allu- 
sions to the tyranny of the emperor and his 
minister Sejanus caused him to be accused and 
condemned — to what punishment is unknown. 
On the death of Sejanus he published his third 
book. The fourth and fifth books belong to 
his last years. He died probably at an advanced 
e. Phsedrus was more than a reproducer of 
sop ; he invented fables of his own, and it 
seems certain that the five books contain many 
fables that are not from his pen. See the edi- 
tions of Bentley, Dressel, Orelli, Miiller, Rarao- 
rino (1884), Havet (1895), Postgate (1922). 

Phal'aris, tyrant f Agrigentum in Sicily in 
the 6th century b.c., was an adventurer from 
Asia Minor, who greatly embellished the city, 
and extended his sway over large districts In 
Sicily. After holding power for sixteen years he 
was overthrown for nis cruelties, and roasted 
alive in his own invention, the brazen bull. The 
148 letters bearing his name were proved by 
Bentley in 1697 and 1699 to be spurious. 

Phayre, Sir Arthur Purves (1812-85), first 
commissioner of Burma, went to Burma as assist- 
ant in Tetiasserim, and retired a K.C.S.l. in 1867. 

Phelps, Elizabeth Stuart (1844-1911), Ameri- 
can authoress, born at Andover, was the daughter 
of a professor. Besides lecturing and workiug 
for social reforms, she wrote The Gates Ajar 
(1868), Beyond the Gates (1888X The Gates Between 
(1887), Hedged In and The Silent Partner (1870), 
The Story of Avis (1877), Doctor Zay (1884); in 
1890, in conjunction with her husband, Rev. 
Herbert D. Ward, Come Forth , a travesty of the 
story of Lazarus, and 27ie A faster of the Magi- 
cians; and in 1896 Chapters from a Life. 

Phelps, 8amuel, actor, born at Devonport, 
18th February 1804, at seventeen came to Lon- 
don, and became reader on the Globe and Sun 
newspapers; but, after some amateur experi- 
ence, took to the stage in 1826, and played In 
the provinces for eleven years. In 1837 he 
appeared as Shylock at the Haymarket with 
great success. He was afterwards engaged by 
Maeready, but his genius did not get frill scene 
until the beginning 6f his famous Sadler’s Wells 
management. At an outlying unfashionable and 
unpopular theatre he for eighteen years (1844- 
62) produced a succession of * legitimate* plays* 
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attracting around him an excellent company, 
and educating a rough audience to appreciation 
of the masterpieces or English dramatic literature. 
When acting in March 187S he broke down, and 
died 6tli November 1878. See Lives by J. and E. 
Coleman (1886), and by W. May Phelps and J. 
Forbes- Robertson (1886). 

Pherecy / des, a Greek philosopher of Syros, in 
the 6th century b.c., master of Pythagoras. An- 
other Pherecydes (6th century b.c.) compiled 
mythical histoiies of Athens and other states. 

Phidias (Gr Pfieidias), the greatest sculptor of 
Greece, was born at Athens about 500 b c , and 
received from Pericles a magnificent commission 
to execute the chief statues with which he pro- 
posed to adorn the city, and was superintendent 
of all public works. He had under him architects, 
statuaries, bronze-workers, stone-cutters, &c. He 
constructed the Propylfea and the Parthenon, and 
the gold-and-ivory Athena there and the Zeus 
at Olympia were accounted the masterpieces of 
his own chisel. Charged with appropriating gold 
from the statue and carving his own head on an 
ornament, ho was accused of impiety, and died 
in prison about 432 b.c. See works by Wald- 
stein (1885)and Collignon (1886), and Gardnei ’s Six 
Greek Sculptors (1910). [Fi/'-di-ers, not Ful'-d^as } 

Philaret (1782-1867), the greatest preacher and 
the most influential Russian churchman of Ins 
day, became in 1817 Bishop of Reval, m 1819 
Archbishop of Tver, and in 1821 of Moscow 

Philidor, or Danican, Franqois Andr£ (1 72*3— 
95), a chess-player and operatic composer, was 
born at Dreux, and died in London. See Life by 
Allen (Plula. 1864). 

Philip of Macedon, father of Alexander the 
Great, was born at Pella, 382 b.c., the youngest 
son of Amyntas II. The assassination of his 
eldest brother (367), and the death in battle of 
his second (360), left him guardian to his infant 
nephew Amyntas, but in a few months he made 
himself king. Dangers beset him from without 
and within, but in a year ho had secured the 
safety of his kingdom, and gained for himself a 
dreaded name; heuceforwaid his policy was one 
of aggression. The Greek towns on the coast of 
Macedonia were the tit st objects of attack. In 
Thrace he captured Crenides, which as Philippi 
soon acquired wealth. The gold-mines of the sur- 
rounding district supplied hnn with the means 
of {laying his armies and of bribing traitorous 
Gieeks. Erelong he advanced into Thessaly, but 
Thermopylae he found strongly guarded by the 
Athenians. He therefore directed his arms against 
the Thracians, and captured all the towns of Clial- 
cidice, including Olynthus Requested by the 
Thebans to interfere in the ‘Sacred War’ raging 
between them and the Phocians, lie marched into 
Phocis, destroyed its cities, and sent many of 
the inhabitants as colonists to Thrace (846) He 
next secured a footing in the Peloponnese, by 
espousing the cause of the Argives, Messenians, 
and others against the Spartans. In 339 the 
Amphictyonic Council declared war against the 
Locrians of Amphissa, and in 888 appointed 
Philip commander-in-chief of their forces. The. 
Athenians, alarmed, formed a league with the 
Thebans against him ; but their army was utterly 
defeated at Chseronea (388), and all Greece lay at 
the feet of the conqueror. He was now in a posi- 
tion to enter on the dream of Ids later years— 
the invasion of the Persian empire Preparations 
for it were in progress when he was assassinated 
by Pausanias (836). See David G. Hogarth’s 
PniUp and Alexander of Macedon (1897). 


Philip I. of France (1052-1108) reigned from 
1067 without glory or credit. 

Philip II., better known as Philip-Auoustus, 
king of France, soil of Louis VII., was born 26tli 
August 1165. He was crowned joint-king in 1179, 
succeeded his father in 1180, and married Isabella 
of Hamault, the last direct descendant of the 
Carlovingians. His first war, against the Count 
of Flanders, gave him Amiens. He punished 
heretics and despoiled the Jews, and reduced 
the Duke of Burgundy. He supported the sons 
of Henry II. of England against their father. 
Richard (Cceur de Lion) and he set out on the 
third crusade, but they quarrelled in Sicily. 
After three months in Syria he returned to 
France, having sworn not to molest Richard's 
dominions ; but no sooner had he returned than 
he made a bargain with John for the partition of 
Richard's French territories. Richard’s sudden 
return occasioned an exhausting war till 1199. 
On Richard’s death Philip supported Arthur 
against his uncle John in the French domains 
of the English crown, but was for a while fully 
occupied by his quarrel with the pope He had 
put away his second wife, Ingeborg of Denmark, 
in order to marry Agnes of Meran, but the 
thunders of the Vatican forced him to replace 
I ngeborg upon her throne. The murder of Arthur 
again gave him the excuse he sought. The for- 
tress of Chateau Gaillard surrendered to him 
in 1204, and that same year he added to his do- 
minions Normandy, Maine, Anjou, and Tourame, 
with part of Poitou, as well as the over-lordship of 
Brittany. The victory of Bouvines (29th August 
1214) over the Flemish, the English, and the 
Emperor Otho established his throne securoly, 
and the rest of his reign he devoted to reforms 
of justice and to the building and fortifying of 
Paris— Notre Dame remaining a lasting monu- 
ment of this great king. He died at Nantes, July 
14, 1223. See works by Capefigue (3d ed. 1842), 
Mazabran (1878), Davidsohn (Stuttg. 1888), Luch- 
aue (Par 2d ed. 1909), and W. H. Hutton (1896). 

Philip III., *U Hardi' (1245-85), was with his 
father St Louis at his death in Tunis (1270), fought 
several unlucky campaigns in Spain, ana died of 
disgust. See Life by Langlois (1887). 

Philip IV., ‘the Fair’ (1268-1314), succeeded 
his father, Philip III., in 1285 By his marriage 
with Queen Joanna of Navarre he obtained Na- 
varre, Champagne, and Brie. He overran Flan- 
deis, but a Flemish revolt broke out at Bruges, 
and at Courtrai on the ‘ Day of Spurs ’ he was 
disastrously defeated. His great struggle with 
Pope Boniface VIII. grew out of his attempt to 
levy taxes from the clergy. In 1296 Boniface 
forbado the clergy to pay taxes ; Philip replied 
by forbidding the export of money or valuables 
A temporary reconciliation in 1297 was ended by 
a fresh quarrel in 1300. Philip imprisoned the 
papal legate, and summoned the Estates. Boni- 
face issued the bull Unam Sanctam. Philip 
publicly burned the bull, and confiscated the 
property of those prelates who had sided with the 
pope. Boniface now excommunicated him, and 
threatened to lay the kingdom under interdict, but 
the king sent to Rome William de Nogaret, who 
seized and Imprisoned the pope, with the aid of 
the Colonnas. Boniface soon afterwards died. 
In 1805 Philip obtained the elevation of one of 
his own creatures as Clement V., and placed him 
at Avignon, the beginning of the seventy years’ 
‘ captivity.’ He compelled the pope to condemn 
the Templars Q810) and abolish the order (1812) : 
they were conaamned and burned by scores, ana 
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Philip appropriated their wealth. Under him the 
taxes were greatly increased, the Jews persecuted, 
and their property confiscated. See books by 
Boutanc (1861), Jolly (1809), and Zeller (1885) 

Philip V. (1298-1822), second son of the preced- 
ing, succeeded Ins brother, Louis X., in 1310. 

Philip VI., of Valois (1293-1850), king of 
France, son of Charles of Valois, younger bi other 
of Philip IV., succeeded on the death of Charles 
IV. in 1328, His right to the throne was denied 
by Edward III of England, son ot the daughter 
ot Philip IV., who declaied that females, though 
excluded by the Salic law, could transmit then- 
rights to their clnldien. Marching into Flandeis 
to support the count against Ins rebellious sub- 
jects, he vanquished them at Cassel (August 23, 
1328). He gave up Navarre, but lotained Cham- 
pagne and Brio The hundred years’ war with 
England began in 1337 The French fleet was 
destroyed off SI uys (1840). In 1340 Edwaul III. 
landed in Normandy, ravaged to the cnvnoiis of 
Paris, and defeated Philip at Ciccy. A ti uce w as 
concluded just as dcstmction threatened France 
in the 4 Black Death.’ A bad and faithless man, 
Philip by Ins extortion well-nigh exhausted the 
wealth of his kingdom. 

Philip I. ok Spain (1478-1506), son of the Em- 
peror Maximilian, reigned only for a few months. 

Philip n. of Spain, only son of the Emperor 
Charles V., was born at Valladolid, 21st May 1527 
In 1543 he married Mary of Portugal, who died 
m 1546, after bearing the ill-fated Don Cailos. 
Ho spent three years with his father at Brussels. 
In 1554 he made a marriage of policy with Mary 
Tudor. Queen of England. During his fouiteen 
months’ stay in England he laboured unsuccess- 
fully to ingratiate himself with his wife’s subjects 
In 1555 he became by the abdication of his father 
the most powerful prince in Europe, having undei 
his sway Spain, the Two Sicilies, tho Milanese, 
the Low Countries, Franche Comte, Mexico, and 
Peru. But the treasury was deficient, drained by 
the expenditure of his fatliei’s wais His first 
danger was a league founcd between Henry II 
of Fiance and Pope Paul IV. Aha ovenan the 
papal territories, while Philip’s tioops defeated 
the French at St Quoiitm (1557) and Gravt lines 
(1558), and Henry made peace (1559). In January 
1558 the French had captured Calais, and Maiy 
Tudor died eleven mouths later. Philip failed to 
secure the hand of Elizabeth, and in 1559 marned 
Isabella of France Seeking to concentrate all 
power in himself, he laboured to destroy free in- 
stitutions in all his dominions, while putting him- 
self at the head of the Catholic paity m Eiuope 
He found the Inquisition the best engine of lus 
tyranny in Spain, but in the Low Countiies it 
caused a formidable revolt, which ended in 1579 
with the independence of the Seven United Pio- 
vinces. To replenish his treasury Philip exacted 
enormous contributions His son, Don Carlos 
(q.v.), whom he hated, died in pnson in 1568. 
Philip did not disdain the aid of murder in the 
pursuit of his policy, and the doath of William 
the Silent (1584) and the persecution of Antonio 
Perez (q.v.) show how pitiless and peisistent was 
his hatred. He married in 1570 his niece, Anne 
of Austria, whose son by him became Philip 111. 
His one great triumph was the naval victory of 
Lepanto (1571), won by his half-brother, Don John 
of Austria, over the Turks. In 1580, the direct 
male line of Portugal having become extinct, 
Philip claimed the throne, and despatched Alva 
to occupy the kingdom. But his attempt to 
conquer England resulted in hopeless disaster, as 


the Aunada was swept to destruction before the 
valour of the English seamen and the northern 
tempests (1588). His intrigues against Henry of 
Navai re wete foiled (1 592) The stubborn heroism 
of the Netherlander and the ravages of the Eng- 
lish on the 8pamsh Main, added to financial 
distress at home, embittered Philip’s last years 
He died 13tli September 1598. Philip possessed 
great abilities but little political wisdom, and he 
engaged in so many vast enterprises at once as 
to overtask his resources without leading to any 
profitable result He dealt a fatal blow to Spain 
by crushing its chivalrous spirit, and destroyed 
its commerce by oppressive exactions and by a 
bitter pei sedition of the industrious Mouscos. 
The good points of Philip, who was a tender 
husband and verv affectionate to his daughteis, 
ate brought out m Fioiide’s Sjtannh Story of the 
At nuula (1S92), Mai tin Hume’s Philip II. o/Sjxiin 
(1897), and Two English Queens and Philip (1908). 
See also the histories of Prescott, Motley, and 
Fioude ; Forneron’s Ihstoite tie Philippe 71. (3d ed. 
1887), and books by Gaehard, Mignet, Philippson. 

Philip V , first Bourbon king of Spain, second 
son ot the Dauphin Louis (son of Louis XIV. and 
Maim Theiesa of Spam), was born at Versailles, 
December 19, 1683. In 1700, when Duke of Anjou, 
lie was bequeathed the crown of Spain by Charles 
II. He entered Madrid in February 1701, and 
alter a long struggle against his rival, the Arch- 
duke Charles, was left in possession of the throne 
by the peace of Utiecht in 1713. Next year died 
the queen, Maria Louisa, daughter of the Duke 
of Savoy, whom Philip had marned m 1702 ; and 
soon after he marned ‘the termagant,’ Elizabeth 
Farnese (q v ) By her influence the government 
was committed to Alberom, but Philip was 
obliged by the Quadruple Alliance to dismiss him 
in 1719 He abdica id m favour of his son Don 
Louis in 1724, but resumed the crown on Louis’ 
death eight months latei. The queen’s dearest 
wish was to drive the Hapsburgs out of Italy m 
the mteiests of her sons by a former marriage, 
but she oul> secured the Two Sicilies for Don 
Cailos Spam joined the coalition against Maria 
Theiesa, ami liei jounger son Don Thilip was at 
first successful in conqueiing the Milanese; but 
as soon as the Silesian war was closed the Austrian 
queen dro\e the Spaniards out of Italy. At the 
ci isis Philip, for years sunk m mental stupor, 
died July 9, 1746 See Baudrillart’s Philippe V. 
et la CoHr lie France, 1700-15 (1S90-91). 

Philip the Bold ('/<■ Hardi % founder of the 
second and last ducal House of Burgundy, was 
the fourth son of John tho Good, king of France, 
and was bom Januaiy 15, 1342. At Poitiers 
(1356) he displayed lieioic courage, shared Ins 
tathei’s captivity m England, and was made 
Duke of Bui gundy in 1303. He marned Margaret, 
heiress of Flanders, in 1869. In 1372 he com- 
manded with success against the English, and 
m 1380 helped to suppress the sedition of the 
Flemish towns against Ins father-in-law ; but the 
rebels, especially the burghers of Ghent, were 
finally subdued only after the defeat of Rosbeck 
(1882), where 26,000 Flemings were slain. Flanders 
fell to him by the death of the count in 1884, and 
his wise government won the esteem of his new 
subjects. He encouraged arts, manufactures, and 
commerce, and his tenitory was one of the best 
governed in Europe. For Ins imbecile nephew, 
Charles VI. of France, he was obliged to take the 
helm of affairs. He died Apiil 27, 1404. 

Philip the Good, Duke of Bm gundy, son of 
John tne Fearless and grandson of Philip the 
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Bold, was born June 13, 1396. Bent on avenging 
his father's murder by the dauphin, he entered 
into an alhauee with Henry V. of England in 
1419, recognising him as heir of the French 
crown. This agreement was sanctioned by the 
French king and States-general (1420), but the 
dauphin (Charles VII. after 1422) took to arms, 
and was twice defeated. Disputes with the 
English prompted Philip to conclude a treaty 
with Charles in 1429. But by ceding to him 
Champagne and paying a laige sum, the English 
regained his alliance. At this time, by falling 
heir to Brabant, Holland, and Zealand, he was at 
the head of the most poweiful realm in Europe. 
Smarting under fresh insults of the English 
viceroy, he made final peace (1435) with Charles. 
And when the English committed groat havoc on 
Flemish ships Philip declared war against them, 
and, with the king of France, giadually expelled 
them from their French possessions. The imposi- 
tion of taxes excited a rebellion, headed by Ghent ; 
but the duke inflicted a terrible defeat (July 
1454) upon the rebels, of whom 20,000 fell. The 
later part of his reign was troubled by the quarrels 
between Charles VII. and his son (afterwards Louis 
XI.), who sought shelter with Philip. Philip died 
July 15, 1407. Under him Burgundy was the most 
wealthy, prosperous, and tranquil state in Europe. 

Philip, an American -Indian chief, son of a 
staunch ally of the Pilgrim settlers of Plymouth, 
becanrre the leader of a confederation of nearly 
10,000 warriors, and in King Philip's War (1075) 
against the whites thirteen towns were destroyed 
and 000 colonists slain. After reprisals and re- 
taliations Philip's supporters fell away, and he 
was surprised and shot by Captain Benjamin 
Church, 12th August 1070. See Drake’s edition 
of King Philip's War by Church (1825). 

Philip Heri, St. 8ee Nkri. 

Philippa of Hainault (c. 1314-09) m 1328 
married Edward III. at York. In 1347 she begged 
off the Calais burgesses. See B. C. Hardy’s 
Philippa and her Times (1900). 

Philippe, Charles Louis (1874-1909), Fiench 
novelist, born atC6rilly (Alliei), wrote La Mhe et 
V Enfant ( 1900), Bubu de Montparnasse, (1901), Contes 
du Matin (1916), and other works of great promise. 

Philips. Ambrose (c. 1676-1749), minor poet 
(dubbed ‘Namby-Pamby’ by Henry Cuiey), was 
educated at Sfc John's College, Cambridge. In 
London he became intimate with Addison and 
Steele, did hack-work for Tonson, and gamed a 
reputation by the ‘Winter-piece’ in the Tatler 
and six Pastorals in Tonson ’s Miscellany (1709) 
Pope’s jealousy was aroused, and a bitter feud 
ensued. Philips sat for Armagh, and was seere- 
taiy to the Lord Chancellor and judge of tlie 
Preiogative Court. Of las plays, 'The Distress’d 
Mother (1712)— an adaptation from Racine’s Audi o- 
mache — was warmly praised in the Spectator. His 
Pastorals are vigorous and easy yet graceful veise. 

Philips, Francis Charles (1849-1921), born at 
Brighton, served three years in the army, and in 
1884 was called to the bar. As m a Looking-gin^ 
(1886) was his first and most successful novel ; he* 
also wrote plays, and My Varied Life (1914). 

Philips. John (1676-1709), born at Banipton, 
Oxfordshire, the son of the Archdeacon of Shrop- 
shire, and educated at Winchestei and Christ 
Church, Oxford, wrote three very popular poems, 
The Splendid Shilling (1701), a Miltonic bur- 
lesque; Blenheim (1706), a Tory celebiation or 
Marlborough’s great victory; and Cyder (1708), 
au imitation of Virgil’s Georgies. He died at 


Hereford of consumption. Lloyd Thomas edited 
his Poems (1927) 

Philips, Katherine, * the matchless Orinda,’ 
was born, the daughter of a London met chant, 
1st January 1031, and at sixteen married James 
Philips of Cuidigan Priory. Onnda is our eailiest 
sentimental writer (her first printed poem was an 
addiess to Vaughan the Silunst); but she was a 
worthy woman and good wife, and deserved the 
dedication from Jeremy Taylor (Discourse on the 
Nature, Offices and Measures of Friendship , 1059). 
On a visit to London she caught smallpox, and 
died 22d June 1004. She translated Corneille’^ 
Pom pee and the gieatei paitof his Hoiace. Her 
poems were smreptitiously printed in 1068 ; an 
authoutative edition was issued in 1667. They 
aie in Samtsbuiy’s Caroline Poets (vol. i 1905). Seo 
Gosse’s Seventeenth Centuiy Studies (2d od. 1885) 
and hoi own letteis Ftom Orinda to Poharchus. 

Phillimore, Sir Robert Joseph, born 6th Nov. 
1810, and educated at Westminster and Christ 
Church, after serving m the Board of Control had 
a brilliant career at the bar. He sat m parliament 
as a Whig 1853-57 ; and became Advocate-general 
(1862, when ho was knighted), Judge Advocate- 
general (1871), judge of the Arches Court (1867- 
75), and ot the High Court of Admiralty (1867- 
83). Made a baronet m 1881, he died 4th Feb. 
1S86. His chief works are Commentaries upon 
International Lam (1854-01 ; 3d ed. 1879-89) and 
Ecclesiastical Iaxw (1873-70 ; 2d ed. 1895). 

Phillip, John, R A., was born, an old soldier’s 
son, at Aberdeen, 19th April 1817. He was ap- 
prenticed to a painter and glazier, but in 1880 
was sent by Lord Pan mure to London, where he 
entered the schools of the Royal Academy. In 
1838 he began to exhibit Most of his eaily sub- 
jects were Scotch— e.g a ‘ Scotch Fair ’ and ‘ Bajr 
tism in Scotland.’ In 1851 he went to Spain in 
search of health, and on his return became noted 
as a painter of Spanish themes, in 1858 exhibiting 
* Lifo among tlio Gypsies at Seville.’ His pictures 
for 1854-55, ‘ A Letter- Writer of Seville ’ and ‘ El 
Paseo,’ weie pm chased by the Queen. In 1857 
ho became A. H. A., in 1859 R.A ‘The Marriage 
of the Princess Royal’ (1800) was moie artistic 
than such works usually are , so, too, the * House 
of Commons, I860,’ containing over thirty por* 
tiaits But his mam triumphs weie m Spanish 
subjects, such as * La Glona ’ (1804 ; sold 1897 for 
6000 gs. to the Scottish National Galleiy), ‘El 
Ciganllo ’(1804), and ‘ The Eaily Caieer of Munllo’ 
(1806). He died 27th February 1807 

Phillipp8. See Halliwell-Phillipps. 

Phillips, Edward (1630-c. 1090), son of Milton’s 
sister Ann and her husband, an officer of the Court 
of Chancei y, was brought up and educated by his 
uncle. He went to Oxfoid in 1060, but left next 
year without taking a degree. In 1663 he was tutor 
to the son of John Evelyn, and is mentioned m 
Evelyn’s Diary as ‘ not at all infected by Milton’s 
pi maples,’ yet he not only extolled his uncle 
in his Theatrum Poetarum, but has left us a 
short Life of the poet. Among his numerous 
works are a complete edition (the first) of the 
Poems of Drummond of Hawthoniden (1656) ; New 
World of English Words (1658), a kind of dic- 
tionary ; the Continuation of Baker’s Chronicle of 
the Kings of England (1665) ; Theatrum Poetarum, 
or a Complete Collection of the Poets (1676) — His 
brother, John (1681-1706), was also educated by 
his uncle, and frequently acted as his amanuensis, 
but soon quarrelled with his views, and lived a 
loose life. His Satyr against Hypocrites (1055) 
was a bitter attack on Cromwell } and he issued 
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two collections ot indecent verses Maiorttdn- 
(1678) was a Hudibrastic travesty of pait of the 
AEneid. He was also an industrious translator. 

Phillips, John (1800-74), bom at Maiden in 
Wiltshire, geologised with his uncle William 
Smith, the father of English geologv, and was 
professor of Geology at London, Dublin, and Ox- 
lord He wrote Geology of Yorl bhne (1 820-30), &c. 

Phillips, Sir Richard (1767-1840), school- 
master, hosier, stationer, publisher, authoi, 
Radical, vegetarian, &c., lemoved fiom Leieestei 
to Loudon in 1795, retired to Hughton m 1823. 

Phillips, Si'KPHEN (1868-1915), poet, was bom, 
son of the precentor of Potei borough Calhedial, at 
Somertown, near Oxford. For six yea is he acted 
hi Henson’s company, next taught histoiy, then 
took to literature, and from 1912 edited the Poetry 
lifview. He wrote Christ m Hades (189h), 1'uems 
(1897), Ac., and blank- ver^e plays, the best J'nolo 
and Francesca (1899) 

Phillips, Wkndeli. (1811-84), abolitionist, bom 
at Boston, Mass., giadnated at Han aid 1831, 
and was called to the bai 1834. But by 1837 he 
was the chief orator of the antt-slav eiy paily. 
Henceforth he was Gan ison's valued ally, his lec- 
tures doing more than can well oe estimated lie 
also championed the causes of temperance ami 
women, and advocated the rights of the Indians 
His speoches and letters weie collected in 1863 
(new ed. 1884). See Life by Austin (1SSS) 

Phillpotts, Eden, novelist, diamatist, and poet, 
bom at Mount Aboo, India, m 1802, studied foi 
the stage in London, but took to liteiatiue instead 
(1893), and made a name by lealistie novels < biefiy 
dealing with Oe von slm e, <vinl by The Fanner's Wife 
(1917: staged 1924) and othei comedies. Among 
his stories aio Lying Prophets (1896), Children of 
the Mist (1898), The Human Hoy (1899), The Secret 
Woman (1905), The Mother (1908) 

Phillpotts, IIknry (1778-1809), Bishop ot 
Exeter, born at Budgwalei, was elected lellovvof 
Magdalen in 1795, and became Dean of Chester in 
1828, and Bishop of Exetei in 1S3I A /onions 
Tory, a High Chuiclinian, a keen emiiioveisialist, 
he tefused to institute Mi Goiliam (q v.) See his 
(unllnished) Life by Sliutte (1863). 

Philo JudSBUS, the Philosopher, was bom at 
Alexandria, about 20-10 n c , of a wealthy family 
With all his Greek cultuio he remained a Jew, 
holding Jewish philosophy as the highest wisdom. 
When over fifty he went to Rome as the advocate 
of his Alexandrian biethren, who had refused to 
worship Caligula ; and his De lA’gatione gives a 
vivid account of this embassy He once went to 
Jerusalem, and may have paid a second visit to 
Rome. The religious and idulosophicai system 
of Philo exorcised a vast influence on the Jewish 
and Clrristian world. The Alexandrines had 
sought to make Judaism palatable to the re- 
fined Greeks by proving it to be identical with 
the grandest conceptions of their philosophers 
And poets, and had quite allegorised away its 
distinctive characteristics. Philo made a bold 
and successful stand agaiust a like evaporation 
of the revealed religion of his fathers, though lie 
holds that the greater part of the Pentateuch may 
be explained allegorically. A fundamental con- 
ception in his philosophy is that between God, 
pure spirit, ana this earth there are a series of 
intermediate beings closely related to Plato’s 
ideas on the one hand and to the angels of the 
Old Testament. The Logos, or Divine Reason, 
coinprises all these intermediate spiritual powers 
in His own essence, and is the highest of the 


angels, the Beginning, tlm Name, the Woid, the 
first-bom Son ot God, t, he Second God. The in- 
fluence of this conception on the theology of the 
Chnsttan Alexanduan school was very marked. 
Pin to can nevei lose his importance in the history 
of thought ns the eaihest eclectic religious phif- 
osopliei, the flist to construct a real philosophy 
ot religion. His wntmgsare numerous, but many 
of them are lost ; more than three-fourths of what 
has come down to us consists of three chief works 
on the Pentateuch See German books by Gfrorei 
(1831), Dali ne (1834), Siegfried (1875), Zeller (His- 
tory of Philosophy), and Freudenthal (1891); 
N. Beiitwicli’s (Phil 1910), Drummond's Philo- 
Judrnrs (1888), and J Martin's (Par. 1907); Conv- 
beare’s edit ion of the De Pita Contemplativa (1895) ; 
andDi II E. Kyle’s Philo and Holy Scripture (1895). 

Philo of Byblus, a Ifellenised Phoenician gram- 
marian of the l«>t oi 2d century a.d., who wrote 
a d i slotted and misleading account of the religion 
and history of the Phoenicians, much of it pro- 
fessedly tianslated fiom Sanchoniathon 

Philopoe'men (c 252-183 b.c.), born at Mega- 
lopolis, as coinmander-in-chief of the Achaean 
League cmslied the Spartans at Mantinea (208), 
sought to unite Gieece against the Romans, and 
was poisoned by the Messenians. 

Philos'tratus (e 181-250 a.d), Greek sophist 
and rhetoi ician, studied at Athens, and established 
himself at Home, wlieielie wrote an idealised Life 
of Apollonius of Tyaua, the bright Lives of the 
^ itphi'-ts , amatoi \ Epistles. Then Heroiconnud the 
lmnqr nes, a desci iption of tlurty-foui picturessup- 
posed to bp hung in a villa near Naples, are now 
ascribed to his nephew ; and further Imagines to 
a third and i elated Philostratns. See texts by 
Kayser (1844) and Westermann (1849), and trans- 
lations by Conybeaie (1912) and Plnllimore(1912). 

Phipps, Sir William (1651-95), born at Pem- 
maquid (Bnstol), Maine, was successively sliep- 
heid, cdipenter, and trader, and m 1687 recovered 
£300,000 iiom a wrecked Spanish ship ofT the 
Bahamas , this uamed lnm a knighthood and the 
appointment of provost-marshal of New England. 
In 1090 he captured 1 ort Royal (now Annapolis) 
in Nova Scotia, hut failed in 1691 m a naval at- 
tack uivon Quebec In 1692 ho became governor 
of Massachusetts. He died m London. See Life by 
Bowen in Spaiks’s American Biography (1834-87). 

Phiz. See Browne (Ha blot K.). 

Phocas, emperor of Constantinople, overthrew 
lus predecessor Maurice m 602. Through his mon- 
strous vices, tyianny, and incapacity, the empire 
sank into utter anarchy, and he was overthrown 
in 610 by Heraclius (q.v.). 

Phooion(c. 400-317 b.c.), Athenian general, com- 
manded a division of the Athenian fleet at Naxos 
in 376, and helped to conquer m 351 Cyprus for 
Artaxerxes III. In 841 he crushed the Macedo- 
nian party m Euboea, and in 340 forced Philip 
to evacuate the Chersonesus, but advised Athens 
to make friends with him. The advice was not 
taken ; but the fatal battle of Cheeronea proved 
its soundness. After the murder of Philip (336) 
he struggled at Athens to repress the reckless 
desire for war, and again on the death of 
Alexander in 823 vainly endeavoured to hinder 
the Athenians from going to war with Antipater. 
Ultimately regarded as a traitor, he fled to 
Phocis, was in the intrigues of Cassamler, the 
rival of Polyperclion, who delivered him up 
to the Athenians, and was condemned to drink 
hemlock. See German work by Bernays(186I). 

Photius (o. 820-91), ex-soldier and secretary, on 
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the deposition ot Ignatius fioin the patiiaichate 
of Constantinople tor coriecting the vices ot tlie 
Emperor Michael, was lmiried thiough all the 
stages of sacred oiders, and installed in his stead. 
In 802, however, Pope Nicholas I. called a coun- 
cil at Rome, which declared Phot, ms’s election 
invalid, excommunicated him, and leinstated 
Ignatius. Suppoi ted by the emperor, Photius 
assembled a council at Constantinople in 867, 
which condemned many points of doctrine and 
discipline of the Western Chinch as heretical, 
excommunicated Nicholas, and withdrew from 
the communion of Rome. Under t lie Emperoi 
Basilius in 867 Photius was banished to Cyprus, 
ami Ignatius leinstated. In 869 the eighth 
general council, at which Pope Adi uni If.’s 
legates presided, assembled at Constantinople ; 
Photius was again excommunicated, and the 
intercommunion ot the chinches instoied Yet, 
on the deatli of Ignatius, Photius was le- 
appomted. In 879 he assembled a new council 
at Constantinople, renewed the chaiges against 
the Western Church, and eiased the Jihuqite fiom 
the cieed. Photius was finally depnved, and 
exiled to Armenia by Leo, son ot Basilius, in 886. 
His chief remains ate Wyi lobiblon oi Bibliotheca , 
a summary ie\iew of 2S0 woiks which Photius 
had read, and many of which aie lost ; a 7 cxicon ; 
the Nomocanon, a collection ot the acts and de- 
crees of the councils and ecclesiastical laws of 
the emperors ; and an interesting collection ot 
letteis. See Hergeurothei’s monogiaph (1869). 

Phryne, a celebiated courtesan of antiquity, 
was born at Thespue in Boeotia. As the fame ot 
her beauty spread she became enoimously lich 
through her numeious loveis Accused of pio- 
fanmg the Eleusiman mysteiies, she was defended 
by one of them, Hypeudes, who, doubting the 
success of his eloquence, thiewofl liei lobe and 
showed her naked loveliness [Fiy'nee ] 

Phryn'lohiis, was (1) an Athenian tiagic poet 
of the 6th century b v ; (2) a i>oeL of the Ohl 
Attic Comedy, contemporary with Aristophanes , 
(8) a Greek grammarian who flourished at Rome 
under Marcus Aui elms. See W. G. Rutherfoid’s 
New Phrynichus (1881). 

Piatti, Alfredo (1822-1901), violoncellist, 
born at Bergamo, settled m London in 1846. 

Plaui, Giuseppb (1746-1826), Italian astro- 
nomer, entered the oidei of the Theatins in 
1764. Professor of Mathematics in Palei mo, he 
established an obsei vatory theie m 1789 lie 
published a catalogue of the stais (1803), ex- 
tended in 1814. In 1801 he discovered the lirst 
of the minor planets, Ceres. [Pee-at'zee.] 

Picasso, Pablo, paintei, bom in 1881 at Malaga, 
became known as one of tlie inventors of Cubism, 
which later he gave up. 

. Piocinnl, Niccola (1728-1800), operatic com- 
poser, horn at Bari, in 1766 was summoned to 
Paris, and became representative of the party 
opposed to Gluck (q v.). [Pit-chee/nee.] 

Piccolom'ini, an old Italian family, who ob- 
tained possession of the duchy of Amalfi. It 
produced numerous litterateurs and warriors, one 
pope (Pius II.), and several cardinals. Ottavio, 
Duke of Amalfl (1599-1666), entered the Spanish 
service, and, sent to aid the Emperor Ferdinand 
II., fought against the Bohemians (1620), in the 
Netherlands, and in Wallenstein’s army at Ltrtzen 



1640 he stopped the advance of the Swedes for a 


time, but lie was woisted by them in Silesia. In 
1643 lie commanded the Spanish ai lines in the 
Netherlands. Aftei the peace of Westphalia 
(1648) ho was created lield-niatshal. His bon 
Max, who figures in Schiller’s Wallenstein , is a 
poetical fiction. See German works by Weyhe- 
Ennke (1870-71) and Richter (1874). 

Pichegru, Charles, born, a labourer’s son, at 
Arbois, 16tli February 1761, enlisted in 1783, and 
by 1793 was a genet ul ot division In October, 
with Hoelie, he diove back the Austrians and 
oven an the Palatinate ; then defeating the Aus- 
trians at. Klein us, .June 27, 1794, continued the 
si niggle into the winter, and entered Amsterdam, 
January 20, 1796 Recalled by the Thermidonans, 
Piehe.giu crushed an iiibiuiection in Pans, 1st 
Apnl 1795, and next took Mannheim. But at 
the height of his fame he sold himself to the 
Bourbons He delibemtcly remained inactive, 
and allowed Join dan to be defeated. The Direc- 
toiy superseded hnn by Moieau Tn 1797 be 
became president ot the council of Five Hun- 
dred, and continued his Bom bon intugues, but in 
Septembei was aiiostcd and deported to Cayenne. 
Escaping next, yeai, be made his way to London, 
and thereafter lived m Get many and England 
until the Bom bon conspiracy of Cadoiulal (q.v.) 
foi the assassination of the Fust Consul. The 
parr reached Pans, but were soon betrayed, and 
Pichegiu was lodged in the Temple, February 28, 
1804. Heie, on 6th Apul, he was found strangled 
in bed See woiks by JSn John Hall (1915), E. 
Daudet (1901), Caudrilliei (1908). [Peesh-groo.] 

Pichler, Karoline (1769-1843), Viennese novel- 
ist, published 60 vols of novels and dramas — 
Ayat tinkles (1808), Fiauenwurde (1808), Die Belager - 
uiiy Wiens (1824), &c. See her autobiographical 
Deni win iliykeitcn (4 vols 1844). [Peekh'-ler] 

Ploken, Andrew (1788-1833), was born in 
Paisley and died in London, having published a 
senes of novels, including The Sectanan (1829), 
The Dominie's Legacy (1830), ami Waltham (1833). 

Picken, Ebknezkr (1769-1816), boin at Paisley, 
died a teacher in Edmbmgh. He published 
sevoial volumes of Scots poems and a Pocket 
Dictionary of the Scottish Dialect (1818). 

Pickering, William (1796-1854), publisher, set 
up for himself in 1820, and became known by 
his ‘Diamond Classics ’(1821-31), his ‘Aldine’ edi- 
tion oi the poets, &c — His son, Basil Montagu 
Pickering (1830-78), continued the business. 

Pickersgill, Frederick Richard, historical 
painter, born in London m 1820, was elected an 
A R A. in 1847, an R.A. in 1857, retiring in 1887, 
until which ytai from 1873 ho was keeper of the 
Royal Academy, lie died 20th December 1900. 

Pickle the Spy. See Macdonell. 

Pico della Mlran dola (1463-94), the son of the 
Count of Mirandola, m his youth visited the chief 
universities of Italy and France. In 1486 he 
issued a challenge to all comers to debate on any 
of nine hundred theses at Rome, but the debate 
was forbidden by the pope on the score of the 
heretical tendency of some of the theses, and Pico 
suffered persecution until Alexander VI. in 1493 
absolved hnn of heresy. Ho was the last of the 
schoolmen ; and his works are a bewildering com- 
pound of mysticism and recondite knowledge. 
A humanist as well as a theologian, he wrote 
various Latin epistles and elegies and a series 
of florid Italian sonnets. See his Life by his 
nephew (trails, by Sir Thomas More ; best ed. by 
J. M. Rigg, 1890), Pater’s Studies in the Renais- 
sance (1878), and two Italian works by Di Giovanni 
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(1882-94). —That nephew, Giovanni Francesco 
della M i randola( 1469-1 533), was murdered by his 
own nephew at the Castle of Mirandola. [Pee-ko.] 
Plotet, Adolphe (1799-1876), a native of Geneva, 
and writer on the Celts and primitive Aryans. 
To tli© same family belong Marcus Auguste Pictet 
(1752-1825), physicist; Francois Jules (1809-72), 
zoologist and palaeontologist ; and Raoul (1842- 
1909), chemist and physicist at Geneva and Berlin, 
known from his liquefaction of oxygen, hydro- 
gen, and carbonic acid. [Peek-tay ] 

Ploton, Sir James Ai.lanson (1805-89), a Liver- 
pool antiquary, by profession an aiolntect and 
surveyor, was a chief promote! of the lice libiary. 
See Life by his son (1891). 

PiCton, Sir Thomas, born in August 1758 at 
Poyston, Pembrokeshire, entered the army m 
1771. In 1794 he went out to the West Indies, 
took pait in the conquest of several of the 
islands, and was appointed (1797) governor of 
Trinidad, in 1801 becoming general. In 1803 he 
was supeiseded, but immediately after appointed 
commandant of Tobago. He returned, however, 
to England to take Ins tual for having permitted, 
under the old Spanish laws, a female prisoner, 
unquestionably guilty, to be ‘to tuied ’ (by stand- 
ing on one foot, &c.). He was found technically 
guilty (1800), but on appeal was acquitted. He 
saw active service again in the Walcheren expedi- 
tion (1809), and was made governor of Flushing. 
In 1810 he went to Spain, and in command of the 
‘ Fighting Division ’ rendered bulliant service at 
Busaco, Fuentes de Onoro, Ciudad Rodngo, Bada- 
joz, Vittoria, the battles of the Pyrenees, Orthez, 
and Toulouse. Created a G.C.B , he was senously 
wounded at Quatre Bras, and fell loading his men 
to the charge at Waterloo, 18th June 1815. See 
Memoirs by H. B. Robinson (1835) 

Pierce, Franklin, fourteenth president of the 
United States, born at Ilillsboiough, N.H., Nov- 
ember 23, 1804, studied law, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1827. From 1829 to 1833 he was a 
member of the state legislature, and for two years 
Speaker; he was then elected to congress as a 
Democrat, and in 1837 to the U.S. senate. In 
1842 he resumed the practice of law. He re- 
mained, however, a leader ot his party, advocated 
the annexation of Texas with or without slaveiy, 
find, after his opponents, the Whigs and Free- 
soilers, had been victorious in 1840, volunteeied 
for the Mexican war. He was made brigadier- 
general, in August 1847 joined General Scott, and 
fought at Contreras and Churubn,co. In 1852 
Pierce was nominated as a coinpromise-candidate 
for the presidency against General Scott, the 
Whig nominee, and received the votes of all but 
four states. He defended slavery and the fugi- 
tive Slave Law. The events of lus administration 
were the treaty for reciprocity of trade with the 
British American colonies, the treaty with Japan, 
the filibustering expeditions of Walker to Nica- 
ragua and of others to Cuba, and, especially, the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise and the pass- 
ing of the Kansas-Nebraska Act, which kindled a 
flame that ultimately led to the Civil War. Pierce 
was intensely hostile to the free-state settlers 
and to abolitionists in general. After the close 
of his term of office in 1857 he took no part In 
politics. He died 8th October 1869. See Lives 
Dy Hawthorne (1852) and D. W. Bartlett (1852), 
and a work by A. E. Carroll (1856). 

Pierson, Henry Hugo (1815-73), originally 
Pearson, composer, born at Oxford, the son of 
the Dean of Salisbury, was educated at Harrow 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1844-45 was 


Reid professor.of Music in Edinburgh, and from 
1846 lived in Germany. He composed the music 
for the second part of Goethe’s baud, the operas 
Leila and Contaiim, the oratorios Jerusalem and 
Hezekiah , and many songs. 

Pietro. See Peter. 

Pigafetta, Francesco Anionio (1491-1535), 
born at Vicenza, sailed with Magellan (q v ), nnrl 
wrote the account of the voyage (trails, with 
introd. by Robertson, 1906). 

Pigott, E. F. S (1823-95), a barrister and jour- 
nalist, from 1874 examiner of plays. 

Pigott, Richard (c 1828-89), born in County 
Meath, became editor and proprietor of The Irish- 
man and two other papers of Fenian or extreme 
Nationalist type, which he disposed of m 1881 to 
Mr Paniell and otheis. Already suspected by 
his party, he sold in 1880 to a ‘ Loyal and Patri- 
otic Union' papers incriminating Parnell m the 
Phoenix Paik tragedy, on which were based the 
Times articles ‘Parnellism and Crime.’ Ulti- 
mately, convicted of falsehood m the witness- 
box, he confessed to Mr Labouchere that he had 
forged the more impoitant papers, tied, and shot 
himself when about to be arrested in Madud, 1st 
March 18S9. See his Reminiscences (2d ed. 1883). 

Pilate, Pontius, fifth Roman procurator of 
Judica and Samaria, from 26 to 30 a.d., in whose 
time Jesus sulfered. His rapacity and cruelties 
caused many outbreaks, and at length caused 
such loud complaints that Vitellms bent him to 
Rome to answer to Caesar (36 ad) Eusebius 
tells us that Pilate made away with himself ; 
others say he was banished to Vienna Allobrogum 
( Vienne ), or beheaded under Nero. Tradition 
makes him (or his wife) accept Christianity, and 
associates him with Pilatus in Switzerland, &c. 
The so-called Acts of Pilate are utteily unauthen- 
tic. See Lipsius, Die Pilatus- A ct en ( 1871). 

Pillans, James, LL D. (177S-1864), rector (1810) 
of the Edinburgh High School and professor (1820) 
of Humanity in the univeisity, wrote much to 
stimulate refoim in education 

Pilo'ty, Karl von (1826-86), became head of 
the new Munich school of painters, in 1856 pro- 
fessor of Painting at the Munich Academy, and 
in 1874 director. All his best pictures belong to 
the class of historical genre. Piloty was a pro- 
nounced realist ; of his pictures, most of which 
have melancholy subjects, the best are ‘ Seni by 
Wallenstein’s Corpse,’ ‘Neio amid the Rums of 
Rome,’ ‘Wallenstein’s Maich on Eger,' ‘Galilei 
in Prison/ ‘Columbus/ ‘Death of Ceesar/ ‘Mary 
Stuart receiving the Death-sentence/ and ‘Death 
of Alexander the Great.’ 

Pilpay. See Bidpai. 

Pilsudski, J(5zef, Polish marshal and states- 
man, born at Zulov (Vilno) in 1867, suffered 
fiequent imprisonment in the cause of Polish 
independence, and eventually became dictator of 
Poland in 1918-22, and minister of war from 1926. 

Pinohbeok, Christopher (c. 1670-1732), a Lon- 
don clockmaker and constructor of automata, in- 
vented the alloy of copper and zinc called by his 
name. — His second son and namesake (c. 1710-88) 
invented astronomical clocks, automatic pueu- 
matic brakes, patent candle-snuffers, Ac. 

Pinokney, Charles Cotesworth (1746-1825), 
born at Charleston, S.C., was sent to England 
and educated at Oxford, read law, and studied at 
Caen Military Academy. He afterwards settled 
as barrister at Charleston. He was Washington’s 
aide-de-camp at Brandywine and Germantown, 
but wm taken prisoner at the surrender of 
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Charleston (1780). A member of the conven- 
tion that framed the U.S. constitution (1787), he 
introduced the clause forbidding religious tests. 
In 1706 the Directory refused to receive him as 
minister to France. In 1804-8 he was twice 
Federalist candidate for the piesidency. 

Pindar (Gr. Pindaros), the chief lyric poet of 
Greece, was born about 522 b c., of an old and 
illustrious family, at Cynoscephalse near Thebes, 
the capital of Bceotia. He commenced his career 
as a composer of choral odes at twenty with a 
song of victory still extant ( Pyth . X., written 
in 502). He soon reached the higliost rank in his 
profession, and composed odes for persons in all 

arts of the Greek world— for the tyrants of 

yracuse and Macedon, as well as for the free 
cities of Greece. In his poems he gives advice 
and reproof as well as praise to his patrons He 
died in 443 b c. Pindat was in the prime of life 
when Salamis and Thermopylae were fought, when 
Greek poetry and philosophy were opening into 
their richest blossom He wrote hymns to the 
gods, paeans, dithyrambs, odes for processions, 
mimic dancing songs, convivial songs, diiges, 
and odes in praise of princes Of all these poems 
we possess fragments only, but his Epimkia or 
Triumphal Odes have come down to us entire 
They are divided into four books, celebrating 
the victories won in the Olympian, Pythian. 
Nemean, and Isthmian games They show the 
intense admiration of the Gieeks for bodily 
prowess and beauty; such gilts come from the 
gods and are sacrod. The groundwork of Pindat s 
poems consists in those legends which form the 
Greek religious literature, and his protest against 
myths dishonouring to the gods shows a revetent 
nature. See editions by Bockh (181 1-21), Dissen 
(1830), Fennell (1879-83), Bury (Nemean Odes, 1891 ; 
Isthmian Odes, 1892), Schroder (1908), Sir J Sandys 
(with trans. 1915); translations by Cary (verse, 
1833), Paley (1869), and E. Myers (2d ed. 1883); 
also works on Pindar by Tycho Mommsen (1845), 
L. Schmidt (1862), Friederichs (1863), Lubbert 
(1882), and Croiset (3d ed Paris, 1896). 

Pindar, SirPaul (c. 1565-1650), born at Welling- 
borough, Northants, became wealthy as a banker 
in Italy, was English consul and ambassador at 
Aleppo and Constantinople 1609-16, was knighted 
in 1620, developed aluin-works in England, and 
lent much money to the king and exchequer. 

Pindar, Peter. See Wolcot. 

Pinel, Philippe (1745-1826), a Paris physician 
who gained undying fame by his reformation of 
the old barbarous methods of treating the insane. 

Pinero, Sir Arthur Wind (knighted 1909), born 
in London, 24th May 1855, studied law, but in 1874 
made his cl6but on the stage at Edinburgh, and 
in 1875 joined the Lyceum company. He is the 
author of £200 a Ycat (1877), 'the Squire (1881, 
when lie quitted the stage), Sweet lavender (1888), 
The Second Mrs Tanqueray (1893), The Notorious 
Mrs Ebbsmith (1895), The Gay Lord Quex (1899), 
Jhs House m Order (1906), The Big Drum (1915), 
and other brilliant plays. [Pi-nay’ro ] 

Pinkerton, Allan (1819-84), born in Glasgow 
was a cooper and a Chartist who in 1842 settled 
at Dundee, 111., became a detective, deputy- 
sheriff, head of the American secret service, and 
founder at Chicago of a great detective agency. 

Pinkerton, John (1758-1826), born at Edin- 
burgh, in 1780 settled in London as a man of 
letters, in 1802 in Paris. His twenty-four hooks 
include Essay on Medals (1784) ; Origin of the Scy- 
thians or Goths (1787), in which he first fell foul of 


the Celts, Irnnographia Scolica (1795-97); WalpolU 
ana (1799); Modern Geography (1802-7); Voyages 
and Travels (1808-18); and New Modern Atlas 
(1809-15). See his Liteiary Correspondence (1880). 

Pinnock, William (1782-1848), born at Alton 
in Hants, came to London in 1817, and with his 
brother-in-law, Samuel Maunder (q.v.), published 
his 83 once well-known educational catechisms, 
lie made £4000 a- year, but speculated, and died 
in distress.— His son, William Hbnry Pinnock, 
LL D. (1813-85), vicar of Pinner, studied at Cam- 
bridge, and wrote on church law, &c. 

Pinsuti, Giro (1829-88), Italian composer, lived 
in England 1848-85 as teacher of singing, from 
1856 at the Royal Academy of Music. He wrote 
charming music lor over 300 songs. 

Pinto, Fernao Mendez (c. 1510-83), Poituguose 
aihentnrer, born near Coimbra, at twenty-soven 
made his way to India, and remained twenty-one 
years in south-east Asia, leading a life of ad- 
venture, fighting pirates, trading, and going on 
special missions to Japan or elsewhere. He re- 
turned in 1558, and wrote an extravagant ac- 
count of his adventuros — Peregrina$am (1614; 
Eng. trans. by F. Cogan, 1663 , abridged ed. 1891). 

Pinturicchio, the name given to the painter 
Bernardino di Brno Vaoio, born at Perugia in 
1454 An assistant to Perugmo, he helped him 
with the frescoes in the Sistine Chapel at Home ; 
and he himself painted frescoes in several Roman 
churches and in the Vatican library, also at 
Orvieto, Siena, Ac. He executed a few panel 
pictmes, and died at Siena, 11th Dec 1518. See 
two works by Schmarsow (1880-82), and one by 
lticci (trans. 1902) [Pm-too-nk'yo.] 

Pinwell, Georoe John G842-75), born in Lon- 
don, drew on wood, did nook illustration, and 
after 1865 became a water-colour painter. 

Pinzon, Vicente YaAez, the discoverer of 
Brazil, belonged to a wealthy Andalusian family, 
and was born about the middle of the 15th 
century. He commanded the Nina in the first 
expedition of Columbus (1492), and, unlike his 
brother, Martin, who commanded another vessel, 
remained loyal to his chief. In 1499 he sailed 
on his own account, and on 26th Jan. 1500 landed 
near Pernambuco, on the Brazil coast, which he 
lollowed north to the Orinoco. He was made 
governor of Brazil by Ferdinand and Isabella. 
See J. R. M'Clymont’s Vicente A nez Ping on (1916). 

Piombo, Sebastian del (1485-1547), painter, 
was of the family of Luciani, and was called 
Del Piombo (‘of the Seal’) from his becoming 
in 1523 sealer of briefs to Pope Clement VII. 
He studied under Giovanni Bellini and Giorgione; 
went to Rome about 1510 ; worked in conjunc- 
tion with Michelangelo; in 1519 painted his mas- 
terpiece, the 'Raising of Lazarus’ (now in the 
National Gallery, London) ; and was an excellent 
portrait-painter. See Milanesi, 1 as Correspondants 
de Michel Ange (Fr. trans. 1890). [P'yomJbo.] 

Piozzl, Mrs, more famous as Mrs Thralk 
(Hester Lynch Salisbury), was born at Bodvel 
in Carnarvonshire, 27th January 1741, and in 
1763 married Henry Thrale, a prosperous South- 
wark brewer. Dr Samuel Johnson in 1765 con- 
ceived an extraordinary affection for her, was 
domesticated in her house at Streathani Place for 
over sixteen years, and for her sake learned to 
soften many of his eccentricities. Thrale also 
esteemed Johnson, carried him to Brighton, to 
Wales in 1774, and to France in 1775, and made 
him one of his four executors. Thrale died in 
April 1781, after bis wife had borno him twelve 
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rhildten, and in 1781 the biewmy was sold fot 
£135,000. Di Johnson began to feel himself 
slighted as the widow became attached to the 
Italian musician Piozzi. The maniage took place 
in July 1784 ; the pair travelled through France, 
Italy, Germany, and Belgium, returning to Eng- 
land in 1787, to Streatham in 1790 ; but soon 
alter Mrs Piozzi built Brynbella on the Clwyd, 
where Piozzi died m 1809. When past seventy 
Mrs Piozzi formed a sentimental attachment for 
William Augustus Conway (q.v.); on 2d May 
1821 she died of a broken lejj;. She was viva- 
cious, frank, witty, and channing, and piellv, it 
haidly beautiful. She wiote poems, and pub- 
lished Anecdotes of Dr Johnson (1786) and Letters 
to and fiom Dr Johnson (1788). See hei Auto- 
biography (reprinted 1S61), hei Thmhana (note- 
book , ed. by Hughes, 1913), her Letteis to 
Penelope Pennington (1913), Mangm's Ptoz rma 
(1833), and Seeley’s Mrs Thrale (1891). 

Plppi See Giulio Romano. 

Pirandello, Luioi, Italian dramatist and 
novelist, was born m 1867 at Girgenti. 

Piranesi, Giambattista (1720-78), copper cn- 
giaver of Homan antiquities, was born at Venice 

Pirokhelmer, Wiltbai.d (147° -1530), a Nmem- 
berg counciUoi and humanist, the fneud of Dm or, 
and brother of the learned abbess, Charitab 
PlIlCKIIEIMER (1466-1532). 

Piron, Alexis (1689-1773), poet, playwright, 
wil, bom at Dijon, who, according to Ins own 
epitaph, ‘was nothing, not even an Academician.’ 
See Saintsbury’s Miscellaneous Essays (1892). 

Pisano, Niccola (c. 1206-78), a MCMilptoi ol 
Pisa, executed three works still admired foi then 
excellence— the pulpit of the baptistery at Pisa 
(1260), the shrine of St Dominic for a chinch at 
Bologna (1267), and the pulpit of the cathedial 
at Siena (1268) He was also an architect, and 
engineer. —His son, Giovanni Pisano (c. 1250- 
1330), was not his equal either as acnlptoi or 
architect — Niccola’s pupil Andiea de Pontedera, 
generally called Andrea Pisano (c. 1270-1349), 
became famous as a worker m bronze and a 
sculptor in marble, and settled in Florence — 
Vittore Pibano, or Pisanfllo (1380-1466), was 
both fresco-pai liter and medallist [Pee-zah'na.) 

Pisis'tratus (Gr. Peisi strata*), ‘tyrant’ of 
Athens, born about 600 b c , acted at fiist with 
his kinsman Solon, but erelong became leader of 
a people's party in Attica— jealous of the rich, 
and eager for equality of political privileges 
Declaring himself m danger from the aristocrats, 
he was allowed a bodyguard of fifty men Gradu- 
ally he increased the number, and m 560 seized 
the Acropolis. The heads of the aristocratic 
party fled, but returned m .554 and drove Pisis- 
tratns ipto exile (552). Supported by Thebes 
and Argos, he in 641 landed at Marathon, and 
marched on the capital. At Pallene lie com- 
pletely defeated his opponents, and thenceforward 
lived in undisturbed possession of power, dying 
627, and transmitting nis supremacy tc his sons, 
Hippias and Hipparchus, the Pisistratidfr He 
enforced obedience to the laws of Solon ; emptied 
the city of its poorest citizens, and made them 
agriculturists; secured provision for old and 
disabled soldiers ; encouraged literature and 
adorned Athens. 

Pissarro, Camille (1880-1903), French impres- 
sionist painter (of Spanish Jewish descent), waa 
born at St Thomas, Virgin Islands. 

Pitaval, Francois Gayot di (1678-1748), 


Reived m I be aimy, but became an advocate, and 
compiled the famous collection of Causes C mbits. 

Pitcairn, Robert (1793-1855), editor of Cri- 
mnwl 'J’riaJs in Scotland, 74S4-7624 (1880-33), held 
a post in the Kegistei House at Edinburgh. 

Pitcairne, Archibald (1652-1718), Edinburgh 
physician and satirist, in 1692-93 a professor at 
Leyden. He was notorious as a Jacobite, an 
Episcopalian, a satirist of Presbyterianism, and, 
according to his opponents, an atheist and scoffer 
at religion. See Life by Wcbstei (1781). 

Pitman, Sir Isaac, born at Trowbridge, Wilt- 
shire, 4 tb January 1813, was fiist a clerk, and 
then a schoolmaster at Barton-on-H umber (1832— 

I 80 ) and at Wotton-under-Edge, where lie issued 
i bis Stenographic Sound Hand (1887). Dismissed 
1 'loin Wotton because lie bad joined the New 
(Hwedenborgian) Church, be conducted a school 
at Bn tb (1839-43) Henceforward his career is 
the history of the development of shoitliand and 
spelling reform. In 1842 he bi ought out the 
Phnmtic Journal, and in 1845 opened premises in 
London. He was knighted in 1894, and died 22d 
January 1897 See Lif<- bv Bakei (IQ08). 

Pitra, Jfan Baptiste (1812-89), born near 
Autun, entered the Benedictine order, in 1858 
was sent by the pope to Russia, and was created 
a caidinal-priest in 1863, Vatican libtanan in 
1869, and Cardinal-bishop of Fiascati in 1879. 
Besides the Spialeymm bolesmense (1852-60), on 
lus own abbey of Solesmes, he wrote on the 
by mnology and law of the Greek Church. 

Pitrd, Giuseppe (1841-1916), folklorist, was bom 
at Palenno, served with Garibaldi, and then prac- 
tised medicine. He published Ihbliotec i dclle Tra - 
dizioni popolari Siciltane (1870-1913), Cnnosita 
popolan Tradizionali (1885-99), a bibliography of 
Italian traditions (1891 N &c. 

Pitscottie, Robprt jiiNDSAY of (c. 1500-65), Pro- 
testant, author of The Ch run tries of Scotland , 7436- 
7565, owned the lands of Pitscottie near Cupar. 
His style is quaint and graphic, and his facts 
ti ust, worthy, except where he deals in marvels. 
The best edition is Sheriff Mackay’s (1899-1911). 

Pitt, Thomas (1653-1726), son of the rector of 
Bland ford, became a w ealthy East India met chant, 
governor of Madias, and purchaser for £20,400 of 
the Pitt Diamond, valued in 1791 at £480,000, and 
still among the national jewels of France. His 
eldest son, Robert, was father of the Earl of 
Chatham (q v.); Ins second, Thomas (c 1688-1729), 
was fust Earl of Londonderry. 

Pitt, William, second bon of the Earl of 
Chatham, was boin at Hayes near Bromley, 28th 
Mav 1769. He was never sent to school, but 
entered Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, at fourteen. 
From his youth political life was placed before 
him as bis ideal lie became an excellent clas- 
sical scholar, but be valued the classical writers 
mainly as a school of language and of tasta 
When Ins father died, 11th May 1778, Pitt waa 
left with a patrimony of less than £800 a-year. 
He was called to the bar in June 1780, but in 
September parliament was dissolved, and he 
stood for Cambridge University, but was rejected. 
Sir James Lowtlier, however, gave him a seat for 
Appleby, and Pitt entered the House of Commons 
in January 1781 The Tory ministry of Lord 
North was then tottering under the disasters in 
America, and confronted by the Old Whigs who 
followed Rockingham, among them Fox and 
Burke, and by a smaller body who had been 
attached to the fortunes of ChRtham, such as 
Shelburne, Camden, and BarrA Pitt threw 
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himself into the fray, and on several occa- 
sions assailed the falling ministry, but refused 
to cast in his lot with the opposition. Upon 
North’s resignation in March 1782 a ministry 
was formed under Rockingham, but Pitt declined 
several offers of position. He gave a general sup- 
port to the new ministers, but brought forward 
the question of parliamentary reform. On 1st 
July 1782 Rockingham died, and while Fox in- 
sisted on the leadership of the Duke of Poitland, 
the king made Shelburne First Lord Fox re- 
signed, and Pitt became Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Peace negotiations between England 
and the United States were signed in November 
and with France and Spain in January 1783, while 
a truce was established with Holland, and the 
first steps were taken towards a libeial com- 
mercial treaty with the United States. While 
Pitt’s reputation steadily rose, the Shelburne 
ministry was weak and divided ; but Pitt stood 
loyally by his chief. Two votes of consul e 
directed against the peace were carried through 
the Commons, and on 24th February 1783 Shel- 
burne resigned. The king implored Pitt, who 
had displayed splendid parliamentary talents, 
to accept the leadership, and gave him an ab- 
solute authority to name his colleagues. It was 
a dazzling offer, but he saw clearly that the 
hour of triumph had not yet come. After a 
long struggle the king was obliged to yield, and 
on 2d April a coalition ministry was formed under 
the Duke of Poitland, with Fox and North as 
joint Secretaries of State. Pitt tefused hfs old 
post of Chancellor of the Exchequer, and as 
leader of the Opposition brought forward an 
elaborate scheme of parli amentary reform He 
was defeated by 293 to 149, but he succeeded in 
bnng.ng Fox and North into direct collision. His 
other measure for the reform of abuses in the 
public offices passed the Commons, but was rejected 
in the Lords. A government bill modifying the 
charter of the East India Company shared a like 
fate; the ministry refused to lesign, and the 
Commons supported them by large majorities ; 
but the king dismissed them m December 1783, 
and Pitt took office as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and First Lord of the Treasury. His position 
seemed hopeless ; there was a majority of more 
than a hundred against him in the Commons, 
in which Pitt was the only Cabinet minister, while 
Dundas was the only considerable debater who 
supported him against the attacks of North, Fox, 
Burke, and Sheridan. But Pitt fought his battle 
with a skill and resolution never surpassed in par- 
liamentary history. A long succession of hostile 
votes was carried, but failed to drive him from 
office, and soon signs appeared that the country 
was with him. The magnanimity he showed in 
refusing a great sinecure office added greatly to 
his popularity. The majorities against him grew 
steadily smaller. At last, on 25th March 1784, 
parliament was dissolved, and the ensuing election 
made Pitt one of the most powerful ministers in all 
English history, and prepared the way for a minis- 
try which lasted, almost unbroken, for twenty 
years. Now the House of Commons acquired a 
new importance in the constitution, the people a 
new control over its proceedings, and the First 
Lord of the Treasury complete ascendency in the 
government. The regency question established 
parliamentary rights. Direct parliamentary cor- 
ruption was finally put down. Great numbers 
of sinecure places were abolished, reforms were 
introduced into revenue methods, and the whole 
system of taxation and of trade duties was 
thoroughly revised. The finances of the country, 


disorganised by the Anieiicau war, became once 
mote flourishing An enlightened commercial 
treaty was negotiated with France. In foreign 
politics Pitt was for some years equally success- 
ful. His love of peace was sincere, but the 
influence of England in European councils rose 
greatly, and he showed much tact in extricating 
England from the ambitious designs of Prussia. 
But he cast aside too lightly on the first serious 
opposition parliamentary reform and the abolition 
or the slave-trade, and it became evident that he 
cared more for power than for measures. His 
famous Sinking Fund was thoroughly vicious in 
principle and results. His attempt to establish 
free -trade between England and Ireland failed 
through an explosion of manufacturing jealousy 
in England. More real blame attaches to Ins 
opposition to reforming the enormous abuses in 
the Irish parliament and to his uncertain policy 
towards the Irish Catholics. He created peerages 
with extreme lavishness, and few ministers have 
shown themselves more indifferent to the higher 
interests of literature, science, and art. When 
the French Revolution broke out his policy was 
one of absolute neutrality, but he wholly failed 
to understand the supreme importance of the 
Revolution. He was forced most reluctantly 
into war by the aggressive policy of France m 
Flanders and towatds Holland; but he drew 
the sword believing that a struggle with France 
would be both short and easy; and he was 
almost wholly destitute of the talents needed for 
a war-minister. His military enterprises were 
badly planned and badly executed. Even in his 
domestic measures Pitt was no longer fortunate. 
Through fear of the revolutionary spirit, he was 
led into repressive measures Corn had risen to 
famine price and great distress prevailed, and 
the government attempted to meet it by very 
ill-conceived relaxations of the poor-laws. In 
Ireland Pitt tried to win the Catholics by measures 
of conciliation ; but the opposition of the king, 
divided counsels, and his own vacillation impaired 
his policy, and the injudicious recall of a popular 
viceroy contributed to the rebellion of 1798. He 
then tried to place Irish affairs on a sound basis 
by a legislative union which was to be followed 
by Catholic emancipation, the payment of the 
priests, and a commutation of tithes. The first 
measure was carried by very corrupt moans, but 
the king declared himself inexorably opposed 
to Catholic emancipation. Pitt resigned his 
office into the hands of his follower Addington 
in February 1801 ; but a month later, on hearing 
that the Catholic question had overthrown the 
tottering intellect of the king, he declared that 
he would abandon Catholic claims for the rest 
of the reign, and resumed office in May 1804 on 
this understanding. His last ministry was a 
humiliating one. The war, suspended by the 
peace of Amiens, had broken out with renewed 
vehemence. There was danger of invasion, and 
Pitt desired to combine the most eminent men of 
all parties in the ministry ; but the king forbade 
the admission of Fox, and Fox’s chief followers 
refused to join without their chief. A junction 
•with Addington lasted only for a short time. 
Dundas, now Viscount Melville, was at the head 
of the Admiralty ; but a charge of misappropriat- 
ing public funds was raised, and in 1806 he was 
driven ignominiously from office. Pitt’s own 
health was now broken. His spell had passed 
away, and although Trafalgar saved England 
from immediate danger of invasion, the disasters 
of Ulm and Austerlitz threw a dark cloud over his 
closing scene. He died at Putney, 28d January 
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1806, aud was bulled in Weatnnustei Abbey. 
Pitt was never married, and he never mixed 
much in general society ; but in all his private 
ielatioii8 he was pure, amiable, simple, and 
attractive. He was not free from the prevailing 
vice of hard drinking, and his great indifference 
to money degenerated into culpable carelessness. 
With no extravagant tastes, with no expensive 
elections, and with an income of at least £10,000 
a-year, he left £40,000 of debt, which was paid by 
the nation. Few men, however, possessed to a 
higher degree the power of commanding, direct- 
ing, and controlling, and he inspired the nation 
with unbounded confidence. England lias seen no 
greater parliamentary leader, few gi eater masters 
of financial and commercial legislation ; and he 
was one of the first statesmen to adopt the 
teaching of Adam Smith. His Political Lift* was 
written by Gifford (1809) and Bishop Toinlme 
(1822); the standaul biogiaphy is by lxnd Stan- 
hope (4tli ed. 1879). See Macaulay’s essay, books 
by Sergeant (1882), Walfoid (1890), Loid Kosebeiy 
(1891), Lord Ashbourne (J899), Wlitbley (1906), 
Holland Rose (1911-12, 1926). 

Plttaous of Mitylenk (c. 650-570 n.c.), one of 
the 4 Seven Wise Men’ of Greece, whoso expeii- 
ence, according to the ancients, was embodied in 
4 Know thine oppoitunity ’ and other aphoiisms. 

Pltt-Rivers, Augustus Lane-Fox (1827-1900), 
Lieutenant-geneial, F.R.S., D.C L., seived (as 
Lieutenant A. Lane-Fox) m the Crimea, de- 
voted himself to arclueology, autlnopology, aud 
excavations, and in 1880 assumed his additional 
name under the will of his great-uncle, George 
Pitt, Lord Rivers He founded the anthropo- 
logical collection of the Museum of Oxfoid. 

Pius, the name of eleven Homan pontifts. Pius I. 
was Bishop of Rome 140-155. — Pius II. (iEneas 
Sylvius Piccolonnni) was bom in 1405 His 
early life was stained with moial megulanties, 
and ho wrote licentious poems, lettois, and a 
loose novel. At twenty-six he was secietaiy to 
the Bishop of Fermo at the Council of Basel, 
and in 1432-35 was employed on missions to 
Scotland, England, ami Germany. He took an 
office under the Emperor Frederick III , regulated 
his life, took orders, was made Bishop of Tneste, 
and after returning to Italy (1456) a cardinal. 
On the death of Callistus III in 1458 he was 
elected pope, and took the name of Pius II His 
reign is memorable for his efforts to organise an 
armed confederation of Christian princes to resist 
the Turkish arms. He died 14tn August 1464. 
ASneas Sylvius was one of the most eminent 
scholars of Ins age. His works (Basel, 1551) ate 
chiefly historical ; Wi letters throw a MVid lighl 
upon their age. See Lives by Voigt (1856-68), 
Weiss . (1897), Boulting (1909), Ady (1913), 
Ci eigh ton’s History of the Papacy (vol. li. 1882), 
and Pastor’s History of the Popes (vol. iii. 1896). 
-Pius III., his nephew, was pope for tiarely 
one month of 1503.— Pius IV. (Medici), born at 
Milan in 1499, became Archbishop of Ragusa, 
cardinal in 1549, and pope in 1559. He brought 
to a close the deliberations of the Council of 
Trent, and issued (1564) the Creed of Pius IV., or 
Tridentine Creed. He died December 8, 1565.— 
Pius V. (Ghislieri), born near Alessandria in 
1504, became a Dominican, a bishop in 1556, 
and a cardinal in 1567. As inquisitor-general for 
Lombardy he rigorously repressed the Reformed 
doctrines. Chosen pope (1566), he laboured to 
restore discipline and morality, and reduced the 
expenditure of hi* court. The bull In Coen a 
Domini (1568) applies to the 16th century the 


principles and the legislation of Hildebrand. 
His bull releasing Queen Elizabeth’s subjects 
from their allegiance (1570) fell harmless. The 
most momentous event of his pontificate was the 
expedition which he organised, with Spam and 
Venice, against the Turks, resulting in the naval 
engagement of Lepanto (1671). Pius died 1st 
May 1572, and was canonised in 1712.— Pius VI. 
(Brasclii) was born at Cesena, December 27, 1717, 
attained to the cardinalate in 1773 to the papacy 
in 1776. To him Rome owes the drainage of the 
routine Marsh, the improvement of the port of 
Ancona, the completion of St Peter’s, the founda- 
tion of the New Museum of the Vatican, and the 
embellishment of the city. The pope repaired to 
Vienna, but failed to restrain the reforming Km* 
pei or .J oseph fi om fin ther curtailing his priv lieges. 
Soon after came the French Revolution and the 
confiscation of church property m France. The 
pope launched Ins thunders m vain, and erelong 
the murder of the French agent at Rome (1793) 
ga\e the Directory an excuse for the attack. 
Bonaparte took possession of the Legations, and 
aitei wauls of the March of Ancona, and extorted 
(1797) the sin render of these provinces from Pius. 
The mil! del of a member of the French embassy 
in December was avenged by Berliner taking 
possession of Rome. Pius was called on to 
l enounce his temporal soveieignty, and on his 
lefusal was seized, earned to Siena, the Certosa, 
Gienoble, and finally Valence, where he died, 
August 28, 1799— Pius VII (Chiaiamonti) was 
bom at Cesena, 14tli August 1742. He became 
Bishop of Tivoli, and, already a cardinal, was, 
on the death of Pius VI., chosen his successor 
(1800). Rome was now restored to the papal 
authority, and next year the French troops 
were withdrawn from most of the papal terri- 
tory. Pius restored >rder in his states, and in 
1801 concluded a concordat viith Napoleon, 
which the latter altered by autocratic Articles 
oiqanxques. In 1804 Napoleon compelled Pius to 
come to Pans to consecrate him as emperor. He 
failed to get any modification of the articles, and 
soon after his return to Rome the French seized 
Ancona and entered Rome This was followed 
by the annexation (May 1809) of the papal states 
to the French empire. The pope m June re- 
taliated by excommunicating the robbers of the 
Holy See. He was next removed to Grenoble, 
and finally to Fontainebleau, where lie was forced 
to sign a new concordat and sanction the annexa- 
tion. The fall of Napoleon (1814) allowed linn 
to return to Rome, and the Congress of Vienna 
restoied him his teintory. Biigandage was sup- 
ressed, as well as secret societies; while the 
esmts weie restored. Pius died August 20, 1823. 
See Life by Mary H Allies (1872 and 1897). — 
PiusVlll. (Sa\eno) was poj>e only from March 
1829 to Nov. 1830.— Pius IX. (Giovanni Maria 
Mastai Fenetti), bom at Sinigaglia, May 18 , 1792 , 
and admitted to deacon’s orders in 1818 , in 1827 
was made Archbishop of Spoleto, and translated 
to Imola in 1882. In 1840 he became a cardinal, and 
on the death of Gregory XVI. m 1846 was elected 
pope. He entered at once on a course of reforms. 
He granted an amnesty to all political prisoners 
and exiles, removed most of the disabilities of 
the Jews, authorised railways, projected a coun- 
cil of state, and in March 1848 published his 
Statute Fonaamentale , a scheme for the temporal 
government of the papal states by two chamoers, 
one nominated by the pope, the other (with the 
power of taxation) elected by the people. At 
first the new pope was the idol of the populace. 
But the revolutionary fever of 1848 , spread too 
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fast, for a reforming pope, ami his lefusal to 
make war upon the Austrians finally forfeited 
the affections of the Homans. On November 15, 
1848, his first minister, Count Rossi, was lmu- 
dered, and two days later a mob assembled in 
the square of the Quinnal. On the 24th the pope 
escaped to Gaeta, and a republic was proclaimed 
in Rome. In April 1849 a French expedition was 
sent to Givita Vecchia; in July General Oudinot 
took Rome, after a siege of thirty da>s; and 
henceforward the papal government was te-estab- 
lislied. Pio Nono proved an unyielding Conser- 
vative and ultramontane, closely allied with the 
desuits The war of the French and Sardinians 
against Austria in 1859 and the popular vote of 
1860 incorpoiated great pait of the papal ter- 
ntory with the Sardinian (Italian) kingdom , 
but Pius always refused to recognise the fact. 
He re-established the hieiarchv m England, 
sanctioned a Catholic university m Ireland, and 
condemned the Queen’s Colleges He concluded 
a reactionary concordat with Ansti ia. By the hull 
‘ Ineffabilis Deus’ (1854) lie decreed the Immacu- 
late Conception ; Ins famous encyclical ‘ Quanta 
Cura’ and the Syllabus of errois appealed in 
1864. Tlie Vatican Council (1SO9-70) piochumed 
the infallibility of the pope For the last ten 
years the pope’s temporal pouei had been only 
maintained by the French gauison , on its with- 
drawal in 1870 the soldieis of Victoi Emmanuel 
entered Rome. For the lest of lus days the pope 
lived a voluntary ‘ pnsonei ’ within the Vati- 
can, and died 8tli Febtuary 1878 — Pius X. 
(Giuseppe Sarto), born 2d June 1836 of humble 
parents at Riese near Venice, and oi darned priest 
in 1858, became bishop of Mantua in 1884, and 
in 1898 cardinal and patriarch of Venice. In 
August 1903 he was elected pope, after six fruit- 
less ballots. The separation of church and state 
in France and Portugal, toleration in Spain, and 
Pius’s attacks on modernism led to strained re- 
lations and embarrassments He died 20tli Aug 
1914. — Pius XI. (Achille Ratti), born 30th May 
1857 at Desio, near Milan, was oidained priest, m 
1879. Linguist, scholar, alpinist, he was librarian 
of the Ambrosian (Milan) and Vatican libraries, 
papal nuncio to Poland, Archbishop of Lepanto, 
and (1921) Cardinal Archbishop of Milan ere 
being elected Pope on 6th Feb. 1922. 

Pizarro, Francisco, born at Trujillo about 1478, 
served under Gonsalvo di Cordova in Iinlv 
In 1509 we find him at Darien. He also ser\e<l 
under Balboa when he crossed the isthmus of 
Panaind and discovered the Pacific. In 1526 
Pizarro and Alinagro sailed for Peru ; and, after 
many misadventures and delays, they reached 
its port of Tumbez, and collected full informa- 
tion respecting the empire of the Incas. Pizario 
repaired to Spain for authority to undertake the 
conquest, which he got m 1529, he being made 
captain -general and Almagro marshal. He sailed 
again from Pan&inA in December 1531, with 183 
men and 87 horses ; Almagro was to follow 
with reinforcements. Landing at Tumbez, the 
Spaniards commenced the maich inland in May 
1632, and in November entered Cajamarca. Near 
this Pizarro captured the Inca Atahualpa by 
treachery, and after extorting an enormous 
ransom, amounting to £8,500,000, put him to 
death, 29th August 1633. Pizarro then marched 
to Cuzco, set up the young Inca Manco as 
nominal sovereign, and was himself created a 
marquis by the Emperor Charles V. Almagro 
undertook the conquest of Chili, Pizarro was 
busy founding Lima and other cities on the 
coast, aud his brothers were at Cuzco, when an 


Indian insurrection btoke out Both Cuzco and 
Lima weio besieged, and Juan Pizarro was killed, 
but m the spnng of 1537 Almagro returned fiom 
Chili, laised the siege of Cuzco, ami took posses- 
sion of the city. Pizano bad no intention of 
allowing his uval to letain Cuzco. Too old to 
take the field himself, he entrusted the com- 
mand of his forces to his brothers, who defeated 
Almagro, 26th April 1538, and beheaded him 
soon afterwards. One of Alinagro’s followers, 
named Juan do Rada, matured a conspiracy for 
the assassination of Pizarro The conspirators 
attacked his house in Lima, and murdered the 
old conqueror, 26th June 1541. Hei nando Pizai ro, 
for having beheaded Almagio at Cuzco, was im- 
prisoned until 1560 on his return to Spain. He 
died in 1578 — Gonzalo Pizarro accompanied 
his hi other Francisco in the conquest of Peru, 
ami did good service when the Indians besieged 
Cuzco, ami in the conquest of Chaicas. In 1530 
lie undeitook an expedition to the eastward of 
Quito, and enduied fearful hardships. One of his 
lieutenants, Fiancisco de Orollana, sent in ad- 
vance for supplies, deseited his starving com- 
rades, discovered the whole course of the Amazon, 
and i etui ued to Spain. Only 90 out of 350 
Spaniards ictuined with Gonzalo in June 1542. 
On Ins brothel's assassination Gonzalo retired 
to Chiu cas In 1544 the new viceroy, Vela, 
ai rived m Peru to enforce the ‘ New Laws.’ The 
Spaniaids, dismaved, entieated Gonzalo to pio- 
tect their interests He mustered 400 men, 
entered Lima in October 1544, and was declared 
governor of Pei u ; the viceroy Vela was defeated 
ami killed m battle (1546). When news of this 
levolt reached Spam, Pedio de la Gasca, up 
able ecclesiastic, was sent to Peru as president 
to lestoie oidor, and landed at Tumbez in June 

1547. Gonzalo Pizarro defeated a force sent 
against him, and met Gasca near Cuzco in April 

1548. But his foiees deserting him, he gave 
himself up, and was beheaded 10th April 1548, 
at the age of forty-two See Lives of Francisco 
by Helps (1869) and Towle (1878). 

Planch^, James Robinson, was born, of Hugue- 
not descent, m London, 27 tli February 1796. His 
Inst extiavaganza, Amoioso, was pioduced at 
Dmiy Lane m 1818. In 1823 lie designed for 
Hilaries Kemble the dresses and appouitments 
foi King John. In 1824 lie wrote English words 
fm Weber’s Der Freischutz , in 1826 for Oberon; 
and then ninety six adaptations or translations 
and seventy-two oiiginal pieces (some with col- 
laborators). In 1854 lie was made Rouge Croix 
Pursuivant, and in 1866 Somerset Herald ; in 
1872 he received a pension of £200 a-year He 
died May 29, 1880. Among his works, besides 
two histones of Butish costume and a Cyclopaedia 
of Costume, are Regal Records (1838), The Pursui- 
vant of Arms (1852 ; 8d ed. 1874), and The Conqueror 
and his Companions (1874) See his Recollections 
(1872) and Extravaganzas (6 vols. 1879). 

Planquette, Robert, operatic composer, born 
in Pans in 1850, and educated at the Conser- 
vatoire there, wrote Les Cloches de Corneville (1877), 
Rip Van Winkle (1882), Paul Jones (1889), Le 
Talisman (1898), Ac. He died m January 1908. 

Plantagenet, a surname applied to the Angevin 
family which in 1154 succeeded in the person of 
Henry IT. to the throne of England on the 
extinction of the Norman dynasty in the male 
line, and which reigned till Richard III. ’a death 
at Bosworth In 1485. Plante-geneste was given as 
a nickname to Geoffrey, Count of Anjou, husband 
of Matilda, daughter of Henry I.— possibly from 
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the sprig of broom (planta genista) which he wort 
in his cap, possibly because he used a broom- 
switch in penance! possibly from the village of 
Le Genest m Maine; and Henry I. is the only 
king to whom Freeman would allow the name. 
The first to use Plantaginet (sic) as his family 
name was Richard Duke of York in 1460, in lay- 
ing claim to the crown. But the sovereigns called 
Plautagenet kings are Henry If., Richard I., 
John, Henry III., Edward I. -111., Richard II., 
Henry IV.-VI., Edward IV.-V., and Richard III. 

Plantin, Christophe (1514-89), printei, born at 
St Avertin near Tours, set tied as bookbinder at 
Antwerp in 1549; six years later he began to punt. 
His Biblia Polyglotta (1569-73), his Latin, Hebrew, 
and Dutch Bibles, and lus editions of the classics 
are all famous. His printing-houses in Antwerp, 
Leyden, and Pans were carried on by his sous-m- 
law His office in Antwerp, bought by the city 
in 1876, is now the ‘Musee Plantin.’ See French 
works by Rooses (2d ed. 1892), Debacker and 
Ruelens (1866), Degeorge (3d ed. 1886), and Giuel 
(1894), and Planting Correspondence (1884-86). 

Pl&nu'des, Maximus (c. 1260-1310), a monk of 
Constantinople, sent as ambassador to Venice in 
1296. His tasteless Anthology (Flor. 1494), fiom 
that of Constantine Cephalas (10th century), was 
the only one known in the West until 1606. See 
his Letters, edited by Tieu (Bresl. 1890). 

Plato, Athenian philosopher, was born prob- 
ably in 427 b.c , by one account m Athens, by 
another in the island of jEgma. He came of an 
aristocratic family ; some stories made him the son 
of Apollo. In youth he is said to have written 
poetry ; a few epigrams in the ‘ Anthology ’ are 
ascribed to him. Aristotle says that from his 
youth he had been familiar with Cratylus, a fol- 
lower of Heraclitus, and that he was influenced 
by Socrates, the Pythagoieans, and the Kleatics. 
If Plato was. as Diogenes Laeitms says, twenty 
years old when he tiist became companion of 
Socrates, his discipleship lasted for eight years 
According to his own account in the Pfucdo, 
he was prevented by illness from being present 
at the last conversation and death of his master 
(399). Plato made no attempt to enter on a 
political career. Through family ties ho was 
connected with the anti-dernocratic party, who 
admired Sparta. His youth was passed amid 
the disasters and failures of the Athenian de- 
mocracy ; and the martyrdom of his master 
would not increase lus sympathy with that form 
of government. After Socrates’ death he seems 
to have stayed some time at Megara, where he 
studied the Eleatic philosophy. He is also le- 

S orted to have visited Cyiene, Egypt, Italy, and 
icily. On lus way back from Sicily Plato is said 
to have been seized by order of Dionysius and 
sold as a slave in iEgina, but ransomed. Back 
in Athens (889 or 887), he now began to teach 
in the Academy, a place of exercise planted like a 
grove. There and in his own adjacent garden, he 
gathered round him a band of discip’es, teaching 
them mainly by conversations, and embodying 
the results of his thinking and teaching in lus 
written Dialogues. He twice revisited Sicily, 
having in 868 been summoned to Syracuse 
in the vain hope that he might convert the 
ounger Dionysius to philosophy. He died at 
ome after a peaceful old age, * in his eighty-first 
year,’ at a wedding-feast (347) He was succeeded 
in the Academy by his sister’s son, Speusippus ; 
but his greatest disciple was Aristotle. Of Plato’s 
philosophical writings none apparently have been 
lost; but along with undoubtedly genuine works 


there have come down to us others whose authen. 
ticity is open 'to question. Almost all modern 
scholars reject the Epistles ; and the authenticity 
of some ten or more of the dialogues has been 
much disputed. Fortunately, the more important 
works are the least open to question, and these 
may best be arranged in groups First of all 
come those short dialogues m which Plato does 
not go beyond what tne actual Socrates might 
have said ; the most important of this group 
is the Protagoras. The Apology , or ‘Defence of 
Socrates on lus Trial,’ has probably more his- 
torical accuracy than any other composition of 
Plato’s (Plato tells us he was piesent at the 
trial), and may have been written soon after 
Socrates’ death. The Phcedo (the last conversa- 
tion of Socrates, on the immortality of the soul) 
is probably of later date. Some modern scholars 
assign the great metaphysical dialogues ( Par - 
7/1 enides, The(vtetus , Sophist , Statesman) to the 
time, between 399 and 386, when Plato began 
lus teaching at the Academy. Others, with more 
probability, consider these dialogues and the 
Plalehus to belong to a later period than the 
Republic The Phcedrus, Symposium (‘ Banquet ’), 

( Joryias , Republic , and Phu’do, in which (along 
with the I'headetus) Plato’s literary skill is at 
its very highest, may perhaps be all assigned 
to the period of his life after forty, but before 
his old age. In these dialogues the personal 
characteristics ascribed to Socrates are probably 
lepresented with historical and, at least, with 
dramatic tiutli; but theories are introduced 
which betray strong Pythagorean influences 

Plato’s philosophy is a development of the 
teaching of Socrates, but contains elements de- 
rived from the earlier philosophies. The most 
special part of Plato’s teaching is his doctrine of 
ideas (lit. ‘forms,’ ‘shapes,’ or ‘kinds’) In dis- 
cussing ‘ what is knowledge,’ Plato says it is not 
4 sensation ' (oi ‘ perception ’), as Protagoras and 
his followers suggest ; sensation alone gives us no 
objective ceitamty valid for every one. Nor is 
it ‘opinion.’ Opinion may be true, but has no 
ceitainty. A man only ‘knows’ when he has got 
at the reasons or causes of things, when he sees 
facts not m an isolated wav, but connected by 
the ‘chain of causation:’ he must be dealing 
with what is permanent and universal. This 
introduces the theory of ‘ Ideas.’ According to 
Plato, both the one (the permanent) and the 
manifold (the changing) have their place in 
the universe, the former in the world of idetis, 
the intelligible world, with which ‘science’ 
deals, the latter in the world of sense, with 
which mere ‘opinion’ is content. These ideas 
are not meie concepts of our minds: they are, 
in Plato’s phrase, * the most real existences.’ The 
‘ideas’ must, however, be thought of both as 
‘real kinds ’and as archetypes. Plato’s presen- 
tation of his theory varies : the theory itself 
underwent modification. The highest of the 
ideas is ‘the good.’ Plato cannot accept the 
Cyrenaic view that pleasure is the good ; but 
neither does he agree with the Cynics that all 
pleasure is evil. Pleasures are good or bad, high 
or low, accoiding to the part of the soul to which 
they belong. 

Plato’s influence on human thought has been 
even more widely diffused, but is more difficult 
to measure than that of Aristotle. The various 
schools of the Old, Middle, and New Academy 
caught only a small portion of his spirit. The 
Stoics, especially the later Stoics, borrowed much 
from him. But the Alexandrian Platonists and 
the Neoplatonists differ from Plato himself in 
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making the Timasus the centre of his system. 
The Italian Renaissance and the revolt against 
Scholastic Aristotelianism revived the study of 
Plato’s own writings. Aristotle’s whole system 
gives a more trustworthy clue to Plato’s real 
philosophical significance than is to be got from 
mystical interpreters whose zeal was not always 
according to knowledge The first printed edition 
of the Greek text of Plato is the Aldine (1513). 
Modern texts are those of Stallbamn (1836-75), 
Orelli and Baiter (1889-42), K. F. Hermann (1878), 
8chanz (1875), Burnet (1901-6), and Fowler (with 
trans., Loeb Class. Lib., 1914 et seq ). A complete 
English translation was published by Thomas 
Taylor in 1804 ; and Jowett made Plato an English 
classic {Trans, with Introductions, 18/1 , 3d ed. 
5 vols. 1892). Among woiks on Plato’s philoso- 
phy, see Grote’s Plato, Whewell’s Platonic 
Dialogues for English Readets (I860), Zeller’s 
Plato (trans. 1876), Walter Pater's Plato and 
Platonism (1893), Strong’s Platonism (1896), 
Bussell’s The School of Plato (1896), and J. A. 
Stewart’s Plato's Doctune of Ideas (1909). 

Platoff, Matvei Ivanovich, Count (1757- 
1818), born at Azov, served in the Turkish 
campaign of 1770-71, and tn 1801 was named by 
Alexander I. Hetman of the Cossacks of the 
Don. He took part in the campaigns against the 
French (1805-7), and hung on their retreat from 
Moscow with pitiless pei tinacity (1813), defeating 
Lefebvie at Aitenburg, gaming a victory at Laon, 
and making his name memorable by the devasta- 
tions of his hordes of semi-savages. 

Plautus, M. Accius (more correctly T. Maccius), 
the chief comic poet of Rome, was boin about 
250 b.c. at Sarsina in Umbria. It is probable 
that lie went to Rome while still young, and 
acquired there his mastery of the most idiomatic 
Latin. At Rome he found employment m con- 
nection with the stage, and saved money enough 
to enable linn to leave Rome and start in business 
on his own account in foreign tiade. His plays 
evince close familiarity with seafaring life and 
adventure, and au intimate knowledge of all the 
details of buying and selling and book-keeping. 
He failed, however, in business, and returned 
to Rome in such poverty that lie had to earn 
his livelihood in the service of a baker by turn- 
ing a hand-mill. While in this humble calling 
he wrote three plays which he sold to tho 
managers of the public games. The price paid 
him enabled him to leave the mill, and he spent 
the rest of his life at Rome. Piobably he com- 
menced to write about 224 B.C., and, until his 
death in 184, he continued to produce comedies 
with wonderful fecundity. His plays appoar to 
have been left in the hands of the actors, who 
probably interpolated and omitted passages to 
suit them for the stage. Almost all the pro- 
logues were written after his death. About 130 
plays were attributed to him in the tune of 
Gellius, who held most of them to be the work 
of earlier dramatists revised and improved by 
Plautus. Roman critics considered most of them 
spurious. Varro limited the genuine comedies 
to twenty-one; and these so-called ‘Varronian 
comedies 7 are the same which we now possess, 
only one, the Vidularia, being lost. Plautus’s 
plays were immensely popular, and were acted, 
as Arnobiii8 tells us, in the time of Diocle- 
tian, five centuries later. Plautus borrowed his 
plots to a large extent from the New Attic 
Comedy, which dealt with social life to the exclu- 
sion of politics. Buthe infused into his borrowed 
framework a new and robuster life, which was 


Roman to the very core. His perfect spon- 
taneity, vivacity, and vigour of language, and the 
comic power of his dialogues, show that these are 
the genuine fruit of his own genius. The charm 
of Plautus, lying in his genuine humour and 
powerful grasp of character, goes deep down to 
the roots of human nature ; he delights his 
readers to-day as truly as when he made Roman 
theatres ring with applause. According to Sellar, 
the five best plays are Aulularia , Captivi , 
Menaschmi , Pseudolus , Rudens. Shakespeare has 
imitated the plot of the Mencechmi , entirely re- 
casting it, in his Comedy of Errors. Moliere’s 
I' Acute is borrowed from the Aulularia. English 
translations are by Thornton and Warner (1767- 
74), II. T. Riley (1880), Sugden (1895), Sir R. 
Allison (5 plays, 1914). Ritschl restored the very 
corrupt toxt (2d ed. 1871); Goetz and Schoell 
completed his work (1892-96). The Loeb Library 
edition (4 vols. 1916 et seg.)has a trans. by Nixon. 
See also W. M. Lindsay’s edition (1902-6). 

Playfair, John, born near Dundee, March 10, 
1748, studied at St Andrews, and in 1773 became 
minister of LifT and Ben vie, m 1785 joint-professor 
of Mathematics at Edinburgh, but he exchanged 
his chair for that of Natural Philosophy m 1805. 
lie was a strenuous supporter of the 'Huttonian 
theory ’ m geology, and travelled much to make 
observations. He died 19th July 1819. His sepa- 
rate works are Elements of Geometry (1795) and 
Outlines of Natural Philosophy (1812-16). 

Playfair, Lyon, Loud, born at Meerut, Bengal, 
21st May 1819, studied at St Andrews, Glasgow, 
London, and Giessen, was manager of print- 
works atditheroe 1840-43, Edinburgh Chemistry 
professor 1858-68, Liberal M.P. from 1868, Post- 
master-general 1878-74, Vice-president of Council 
1886. Made a K.C.B. in 1883, in 1892 a peer, lie 
wrote on chemistry and political economy. He 
died 30th May 1898. 

Plethon, Georoios Gemistos (c. 1355-1460), 
Greek scholar, probably a native of Constanti- 
nople, was eounselloi in the Peloponnesus to 
Manuel and Theodoi e Paheologns, and was sent 
to the Council of Florence m 1439 Here, if he 
did little for the union of the Churches, he did 
much to spread a taste for Plato [ Plee-thoan .) 

Pleyel, Ionaz Joseph (1757-1831), composer, in 
1783 became kapellmeister of Strasburg Cathedral. 
In 1791 he visited London, m 1795 opened a music 
shop in Pans, and m 1807 added a pianoforte 
manufactory. His forgotten compositions in- 
clude quartets, concertos, and sonatas. [PIT el.] 

Plimsoll, Samuel, ‘ the sailors’ friend,’ born at 
Bristol, 10th February 1824, became clerk in a 
Sheffield brewery, and in 1854 started business 
in the coal trade in London. Shortly afterwards 
he began to interest himself m the dangers affect- 
ing the mercantile marine. He accumulated a 
mass of facts proving that the gravest evils re- 
sulted from tne employment of unseaworthy 
ships, from overloading, undermanning, bad 
stowage, and over-insurance. He entered parlia- 
ment for Derby in 1868; but it was not until he 
had published Our Seamen (1878) and had made 
an appeal to the public that the Merchant Ship- 
ping Act (1876) was passed, by which, inter alia , 
every owner was ordered to mark upon his ship a 
circular disc (the ‘Plimsoll Mark’), with a hori- 
zontal line drawn through its centre, down to 
which the vessel might be loaded. Mr Plimsoll 
retired from parliamentary life in 1880. In 1890 
he published Cattle-shivs, exposing the cruelties 
and dangers of cattle-shipping. He died 3d June 
1898. See Japp, Good Men and True (1890) 
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Pliny (Gaius Plinius Secundus), the Elder, 
came of a worth Italian stock possessing estates at 
Novum Coraum (Como), where he was horn 23 a.d. 
He was educated in Rome, and when about 
twenty-three entered the army and served in 
Germany. He became colonel of his regiment (a 
cavalry one). and while attentive enough to his 
military duties to write a treatise on the throw- 
ing of missiles from horseback and to compile a 
history of the Germanic wars, he made a series 
of scientific tours in the region between the Ems, 
Elbe, and Weser, and the sources of the Danube. 
Returning to Rome in 52, he studied for the bar, 
but withdrew to Como, and devoted himself to 
reading and authorship. Apparently for the 
guidance of his nephew, he wrote his Studiosvs , 
a treatise defining the culture necessary for the 
orator, and the grammatical work, Dubius Sermo. 
By Nero he was appointed procurator in Spam, 
ami through his brothei-in-law’s death (71) he 
became guardian of his sister’s son, Pliny the 
Younger, whom he adopted. Vespasian, whom 
he had known in Germany, was now emperor, 
and was henceforth his most intimate friend ; 
but court favour did not wean him from study, 
and he brought down to his own time the history 
of Rome by Aufldius Bassus. A model student, 
amid metropolitan distraction he worked assidu- 
ously, and by lifelong application filled the 1G0 
volumes of manuscript which, after using them 
for his Historia Naturalis (77), he bequeathed to 
his nephew. In 79 he was in command of the 
Roman fleet stationed off Misenum when the 
great eruption of Vesuvius was at its height. 
Eager to witness the phenomenon as closely as 
possible, he landed at Stabite (Castellamai e), but 
had not gone far when he succumbed to the 
stifling vapours rolling down the lull. His 
Historia Naturalis alone of his many writings 
survives. Under that title the ancients classified 
everything of natural or non -artificial origin. 
Pliny adds digressions on human inventions and 
institutions, devoting two books to a history of 
fine art, and dedicates the whole to Titus Hh 
observations, made at second-hand, show no dis- 
crimination between the tiue and the false, 
between the probable and the manellous, and 
his style is inartistic, sometimes obscuie. But 
he supplies us with information on an immense 
variety of subjects as to which, but for linn, we 
Bhould have remained in the dark The best 
text is by Jan and Mayhoff (1892-1909) ; the best 
tianslation by Littr£, in French (1848-50). 

Pliny (Gaius Plinius Cabcilius Secundus), the 
Younger, was born at Novum Comum, 02 a.d. 
He wrote a Greek tragedy in lus fourteenth year, 
and made such progress under Quintilian that he 
became noted as ono of the most accomplished 
men of his time His proficiency as an oiator 
enabled him at eighteen to plead in the Forum, 
and brought linn much practice. Then he seived 
as military tribune in Syria, where he frequented 
the schools of the Stoic Euphrates and of Arte- 
midorus; at twenty-five, the earliest possible 
age, he was qucestor Cccsaris, then prator, and 
afterwards consul in 100 a.d., in which year he 
wrote his laboured panegyric of Trajan. In 103-5 
he was propraetor of the Provincia Pontica, and, 
among other offices, held that of curator of the 
Tiber, chiefly for the prevention of floods. He 
married twice; his second wife, Calpurnia, is 
fondly referred to in one of his most charming 
letters for the many gifts and accomplishments 
with which she sweetened liis rather invalid 
life. He died without issue about 114. It is 
to his letters that Pliny owes his assured place 


in literature a« a master of the epistolary stylei 
His meaning, though never obscure, is generally 
fuller than his expression ; and, reading between 
the lines, we discern the features of a truly 
lovable man, much given to hospitality, and 
always pleased to help a less favoured brother, 
such as Suetonius or Martial. We derive from 
him not a few of our distinctest impressions of 
the life of the upper class m the 1st century ; 
above all, it is from his correspondence with 
Trajan that we get our clearest knowledge of 
how even the most enlightened Romans regarded 
the then obscure sect of the Christians and 
their * depraved and extravagant superstition.’ 
Keil’s text of the Epistles and Panegyncus (1853) 
is the best ; a useful selection with a good 
commentary was published by Church and Brod- 
nbb (1871). Melinoth’s translation of the Letters 
(1746), revised by W. M. L. nutclnnson, is given 
with the text in the Loeb Classical Library (1915). 

Ploti'nus, the most important Neoplatonic 
philosopher, was born at Lycopolis in Egypt in 
205 a.d In 242 he joined Gordianus’s expedition 
to Persia, in order to study the philosophy of 
India and Persia; but, the emperor beingmurdered 
in Mesopotamia, he returned to Antioch. In 244 
he went to Rome, where men and women of the 
highest circles flocked to hear him lecture on 
Neopythagorean and Neoplatonic wisdom, on 
asceticism, and the charm of a purely contempla- 
tive life ; and such was the impression his earnest- 
ness made upon his hearers that some of them 
gave up their fortune to the poor, set their slaves 
free, and devoted themselves to study and ascetic 
piety. Sixty years old, he thought of realising 
Plato's ‘Republic,’ by founding an aristocratical 
and communistic commonwealth ; but he died 
near Mmturme in 270. He left fifty-four books 
to the editorial care f his pupil Porphyry, who 
arranged them in six pnncipal divisions, each sub- 
divided into nine books or Enneads. Plotinus’s 
system was based chiefly on Plato’s, combined 
with Neopythagoreanism and the oriental theory 
of Emanation - i.e. the constant transmission 
of powers from the Absolute to the Creation, 
tlnough several agencies, the first of which is 
‘ Pure Intelligence,’ whence flows the ‘ Soul of 
the World,’ whence, again, the souls of ‘men’ 
ami ‘animals,’ and finally ‘matter’ itself. His 
mysticism influenced early Christian philosophy, 
modern theosophy, and various German idealistic 
systems See editions by II. F. Muller (1878-80) 
and Volkmann (1883-84), and translation by 
Stephen MacKenna (1917 et seq.). 

Plumer, Herhfrt Charlfs Onslow, First 
Baron (b. 1857), joined the army in 1876, served 
in Soudan (1884), led the Rhodesian relief force 
to Mafekmg (1900), and greatly distinguished 
himself as commander of the 2d Army, B.E.F. 
(1915-18), and G.O.C. Italian Expeditionary Force 
(1917-18). G.C.B., G.B.E., &c., he was given in 
1919 his F.M \s baton, a peerage, a grant of 
£30,000, and was governor of Malta 1919-24, High 
Commissioner for Palestine 1925-28. 

Plumptre, Edward Hayes, D.D. (1821-91), 
born in Loudon, took a double-first in 1844 from 
University College, Oxford, and was elected a 
fellow of Brasenose. He became a professor at 
King’s College, London (1863), a prebendary of 
St Paul's (1868), principal of Queen’s College, 
Harley Street (1875), ami Dean of Wells (1881). 
He wrote on theology, verse translations of Soph- 
ocles, JSschyl us, and Dante, besides original verse. 

Plunket, William Conynoham, Loro (1764- 
1854), born at Enniskillen, opposed the union 
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(1708), prosecuted Emmett (1808), and rose to be 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland (1880-41). — His grand- 
son, William, Lord Plunket (1828-97), was 
Archbishop of Dublin from 1884. 

Plunkett, Sir Horace Curzon, P.C., F.R.S., 
K.C.V.O., D.C.L., and LL.D., third son of Lord 
Dunsany, was educated at Eton and Oxford, was 
for ten years on a cattle-ranch, and from 1889 
promoted agricultural co-operation in Ireland. 
M.P. for Dublin Co. (S.) 1892-1900, vice-president 
of the Irish Dejiartnient of Agriculture 18,99-1 907 ». 
he was Chairman of the Irish Convention 1917-18, 
and a Senator of the Irish Free State 1922-23 

Plutaroh (Ploutarchos) was born about 46 a.d. 
at Clieeroneia in Boeotia. His higher education 
was commenced at Athens m 66. He paid more 
than one visit to Rome— once as charge d'affaires 
of In's native town— and here gave public lec- 
tures in philosophy. He spent all his mature 
life at his native place until his death about 120. 
His extant writings comprise his historical 
works, and those which are grouped under the 
general head of Opera Moralia. To the former 
belong his Parallel Lives — the work by which 
he is best known. These contain a gallery of 
forty-six portraits of the great characters ot the 
ages preceding his own. They were published in 
successive books, each pair forming one book, 
and a Greek and Roman, with some resemblance 
between their respective careers, being chosen for 
the subject of each. The sequels which come 
after most of the Lives, giving a detailed com- 
parison of each warrior, statesman, legislator, or 
hero, are regarded as spurious by some critics. 
Plutarch’s Biographies are monuments of great 
literary value for the precious materials which 
they contain, based as they are on lost records. 
The author adheres throughout to his professed 
purpose — portraiture of character; he either 
omits or briefly touches upon the most famous 
actions or events which distinguish the caieer of 
each subject of his biography, Holding that these 
do not show a man's virtues or failings so well 
as some trifling incident, word, or jest. The other 
and less known half of his writings— the Morals— 
are a collection of short treatises, sixty or more 
(though certainly not all from Plutarch’s hand), 
upon various subjects— Ethics, Politics, History , 
Health , Facetiae, Love-stories , Philosophy , and h is 
and Osiris. Some of the essays breathe quite a 
Christian spirit, although the writer probably 
never heard of Christianity. The nine books of 
his Symposiaca or Table-talk exhibit him as the 
most amiable and genial of boon companions ; 
while his dialogue Gryllus reveals a remarkable 
sense of humour. Though not a profound 
thinker, Plutarch was a man of rate gifts, and 
occupies a unique place in literature as the en- 
cyclopaedist of antiquity. Plutarch’s entire woi ks 
were edited by Reiske (1774-79), Dubner-Dohnei 
(1846-55), Clough and Goodwin (10 vols. 1914) 
The best text of the Lives is that of Sintenis 


(1874-81); of the Moralia, G. N. Bernardakes’s 
(1888-05). Annotated editions of the Lives have 
been published by Held, Leopold, Siefert-Blass, 
Sintenis-Fuhr in Germany; and in England in 
the Loeb Classical Lib. with trans. by B. Perrin 
(10 vols. 1014 et seq.\ by Dr Holden with elaborate 
commentaries (Stitta, Demosthenes, Gracchi, Nicias, 
Timoleon , and Themistocles), and by E. G. Hardy 
(Gttiba and Otho). There are translations of the 
Lives by the brothers Langhorne and by Dryden 
and others (re-edited by Clougli, 1874>-neither 
so scholar-1 Ike as the French of Jacaues Amyot 
(1650), from which Sir Thomas Noith (q.v.) made 
his veision (1670)J also of the Romcvn Lives by 


G. Long. See Oakesunth’s Religion of Plutarch 
(1902), Dill’s Roman Society (1005), Maliaffy’s Silver 
Age of the Greek World (1011). 

Pobiedonostseff, Constantin Pbtrovitch 
(1827-1907), boh of a Moscow professor, became 
himself a professor of civil law there (1858). and 
as procurator of the Holy Synod (from 1880) was 
the most uncompromising champion of the auto- 
cracy and of the supremacy of the orthodox 
church. 

Pocahontas (1595-1617), daughter of an Indian 
chief, Powhattan, twice saved the life of Captain 
John Smith (q v.). Cajoled to Jamestown in 1612, 
she embraced Christianity, was baptised Rebecca, 
married an Englishman, John Rolfe (1585-1622), 
in 1613, and came to England with him in 1616. 
Having embarked for Virginia, she died off 
Gravesend in March 1617. She left one son, 
and several Virginia families claim descent from 
her (Wyndliam Robertson’s Pocahontas and her 
Descendants, 1887). Chailes Deane, in his reprint 
ot Smith’s True Relation (1866), started doubts as 
to the rescue story, but Prof. Arber vindicates it 
in his reprint of Smith’s works (1884). 

Pocock, Edward (1604-91), onentalist, born 
at Oxford, was elected a fellow of Corpus m 
1628. He sailed for Aleppo in 1630 as chaplain 
to the English factory, but in 1636 became Ox- 
ford professor of Arabic, and in 1648 rector of 
Childrey. He was appointed to the chair of 
Hebrew in 1648, but his inability to take the 
engagement of 1649 deprived him of the salaiy 
down to the Restoration. Pocock’s learning 
was remarkable. His Specimen Historice Arabum 
(1649), Porta Mods Maimonidis (1665), the Annals 
ot Eutychius (1656) In Arabic and Latin, and an 
edition of Abulfaraj’s History (1663) were followed 
by Commentaries on Micah (1677), Malachi (1677), 
Hosea (1685), and Joel (1691). 

Pococke, Richard (1704-65), ‘the Traveller,* 
born at Southampton, studied at Corpus, Oxford. 
Precentor successively of Lismore and Waterford, 
then Aichdeacon of Dublin (1745), in 1766 he 
became Bishop of Ossory, and had just been 
translated to Meath when he died. His travels, 
which took up nearly nine years of his life, aie 
described in two folios, dealing with his four 
years’ wanderings in Syria, Egypt, and Mesopo- 
tamia (1743-45), in a volume on his tours in 
Scotland (Scot. Hist. Soc., 1887), in two on 
England (Camden Soc., 1888-89) and m one on 
Ii eland (ed 1891) — books that are as dull as 
they aie valuable. Pococke was the pioneer of 
Alpine travel ; m 1741 he led a dozen English- 
men to the Vale of Charaouni 

Podiebrad, George of, Bohemian king, born 
at Podiebrad, 6th April 1420, became an adherent 
of the moderate Hussites. When the Catholic 
barons (1488) carried the election of the Emperor 
Albert JI. to the Bohemian crown, Podiebrad 
allied himself with the Utraquists in Tabor, who 
offeied it to Casimir, king of Poland. After 
forcing Albert to raise the siege of Tabor and 
retire to Prague, Podiebrad became leader of 
the Utraquists, seized Prague (1448), and got 
himself made regent (1458-57) for the young king 
Lad i Blaus. On Ladislaus’s death, Podiebrad was 
crowned his successor in 1458. He succeeded for 
a while in allaying the bitternesses of religious 
zeal. In 1462 he decided to uphold the terms of 
the compactata of Prague (1488) ; this angered 
Pius II., but the emperor restrained him from 
excommunicating Podiebrad. The next pope, 
however, Paul IL, excommunicated him in 1466. 
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MatthiM Corvinus of Hungary took fcha fisld to 
enforce the ban ; but Podiebrad forced him into 
a truce at Wilamow (1409). Nevertheless Matthias 
was crowned king by the Catholic barons. Podie- 
brad died 22d March 1471, having made arrange- 
ments for a Polish prince to succeed him. See 
German works by Jordan (1801) and Baehmann 
(1878), and a French one by Denis (1891). 

Poe, Edgab Allan, born at Boston, Mass., 
January 19, 1809, and orphaned in his third year, 
was adopted by John Allan, a wealthy and child- 
less merchant. In 1816-20 the family were in 
England, and the boy went to school at Stoke 
Newiugton. The year 1820 was spent at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia; but, offended by his dissipa- 
tion and gambling debts, his patron removed him 
to the counting-room, whence he absconded to 
Boston. He published Tamei lane and other Poems 
(1827), enlisted that same year, and rose to be 
sergeant-major m 1829. Mr Allan procured his 
discharge aud after a year’s delay his admission 
to West Point Military Academy (July 1830), but 
the next March he was dismissed for deliberate 
neglect of duty. Now lie was thrown on his own 
resources. A third edition of his Poems (1831) con- 
tained Isra/el, his earliest poem of value, and To 
Helen. Of his life m Baltimore during the next 
two years few records remain. Nearly the first 
earnings of his pen was the $100 pnze won in 
1833 by A MS. found in a Bottle. Fiom this 
time he lived with his aunt, Mrs Clemm, and 
wrote for the Saturday Visitor. His connection 
with the Southern Literary Messenger began with 
his tale Berenice in Mai eh 1835 ; a few months 
later he went to Richmond as its assistant-editor. 
In May 1830 he married lus cousin Virginia. For 
more than a year he worked haul on the Mes- 
senger. But he was ‘irregular, eccentric, and 
querulous.’ He left Richmond m 1837, and 
after a year or less in New Yoik, of which the 
chief fruit was The Narrative of Arthur ({onion 
Pym, in 1838 established himself m Philadel- 
phia. Here he published Tales oj the Grotesque 
and Arabesque (1840), was connected with Burton’s 
Gentleman's Magazine (1839), and for a year (1842— 
431 edited Graham’s Magazine. Long peuods of 
sobriety aud patient though ill-requited labour 
would be interspersed with fits of reckless in- 
dulgence and months of despeiate povetty. A 
second prize of $100 was won m 1843 by lus 
wonderful story The Gold Bug. In 1844 lie le- 
moved to New York, and in The Evening Muror 
(January 29, 1845) published The Haven, which 
won immediate fame. On January 80, 1847, lus 
wife died in deepest poverty. Except for 'The 
Bells , The Domain of Arnheim , the wild ‘ prose 
poem’ Eureka (184#^ and a few minor pieces, 
the brief remainder of his life might to advan- 
tage be forgotten. He attempted suicide m 
November 1848, aud had an attack of delirium 
tremens in June 1849. Rocoveung, he spent over 
two mouths in Richmond, lecturing there and 
at Norfolk. He became engaged to a lady of 
means, and in September went to wind up his 
aflhiis in the north. On 3d October he was found 
m a wretched condition in Baltimore, and died in 
the hospital. Got. 7, 1849. Weird, wild, fantastic, 
dwelling by choice ou the horrible, Poe's genius 
was yet great and genuiue. Humour he liad 
none, and some of his tales are poor stuff. The 
chief oharm of his best poems is their exquisite 
melody. He deeply impressed Baudelaire and the 
‘Decadeuts.’ See Studies by Harrison (1903), 
Wood berry (1909), LeuvriAre (Par. 1911), Ransome 
(1915), Mauclair (1925), Krutch (1920) ; Poe’s Works 
(ed. Stedman and Woodberry, 10 vols. 1914). 


Poelenburg, Cornelis van (1586-1607), painter, 
was born and died at Utrecht. 

poerlo, Carlo (1803-07), Italian patriot, born 
m Naples, in 1848 became director of police, minis- 
ter of Public Instruction, and deputy for Naples. 
In July 1849 Ferdinand II. had him ariested, aud 
sentenced to twenty-four years in irous ; but in 
1858 shipped him with other prisoners to America. 
They persuaded the captain to land them at Cork, 
and Poeno returned to Turin, where he became 
a member of parliament, and in 1801 its vice- 
president. — His brother, Alessandro (1802-48), 
devoted himself to poetry, aud fell in battle for 
the liberation of Veuice. [ Po-ay'ree-o .] 
Poggendorff, Johann Christian (1790-1877), 
professor of Physics at Berlin from 1834, made 
discoveries in connection with electricity and gal- 
vanism, and invented a mulliplyiuggalvanometer. 

Pogglo, later self-styled Bracciolini (1380- 
1459), Florentine humanist, in 1403 became a 
secretary to the Roman curia. At the Council of 
Constance (1414-18) he explored the Swiss and 
Swabian convents for MSS. He recovered MSS. 
of Quintilian, Ammianus M&rcellmus, Lucretius, 
Silius Italicus, Vitruvius, and others. In 1453 he 
retired to Florence, and became chancellor and 
historiographer to the republic. His writings 
include letters, moral essays, a rhetorical Latin 
History of Florence , a series of invectives against 
contemporaries, and a poor translation into Latin 
of Xenophon’s Cyropcedia. But his most famous 
book is the Liber Facetiarum, a collection of 
humorous stories and jests, mainly at the ex- 
pense of monks and secular clergy. See Life 
aud Letters by E. Walser (Leip. 1910). [ Podj'o .] 
Poinoard, Raymond, bom at Bar-le-Duc in 
1860, studied law, became a deputy m 1887, 
minister of Public In truction 1893 and 1895, of 
Finance 1894 and I90< , Premier 1911-13, 1922-24, 
and from 1926, and was President of the Republic 
1913-20. Member of the Acaddnue Franqaise 
(1909), he wrote on liter atm e and politics, Memoirs 
(lians. 1925), aud llow Fiance is Governed (1913). 
—His cousin, Jules Henri Poincar£ (1854- 
1912), born at Nancy, Academician (1908), was 
a savant eminent m mathematics, physics, 
mechanics, and astronomy. [Pwanf-kar'ay.] 
Poinsot, Louis (1777-1859), mathematician, 
fiom 1813 an Academician, was born in Pans. 

Poisson, Sim^on-Dkms (1781-1840), French 
geometer, became in 1802 professor in the Poly- 
technique, in 1809 professor in the Faculty of 
Sciences, m 1812 member of the Institute, and 
in 1837 a peer of France He wrote Traxti de 
Mecanxque (1833), &c. [Pwas'sonF.] 

Poitiers. See Diane de Pothers. 

Pole, De la, a family descended from a Hull 
merchant, whose son Michael (c. 1830-89) in 1883 
became chancellor, m 1885 was made Earl of 
Suffolk, and died an exile in France. His grand- 
son, William (1390-1450), was in 1449 raised to be 
Duke of Suffolk, having since 1446 been prac- 
tically prime-minister. His administration was 
disastrous ; and he was on his way to a live 
years’ banishment in Flanders when he was inter- 
cepted off Dover and beheaded. John de la Pole, 
second Duke (1442-91), married Elizabeth, sister 
to Edward IV. and Richard III. ; aud from this 
marriage sprang John, Karl of Lincoln (c. 1464-87), 
Edmuud, Karl of Suffolk (c. 1472-1513, executed 
by Henry VIII.), two churchmen, four daughters, 
and Richard, on whose death at the battle of 
Pavia (1525) the line became extinct. 

Pole, Reginald, ‘ Cardinal of England,’ born at 
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Stour ton Castle near Stourbridge in March 1500, 
was the son of Sir Richard Pole and Margaret, 
Countess of Salisbury (1478-1541), daughter of the 
Duke of Clarence and niece of Edward IV. At 
nineteen he went to Italy to finish his studies. 
He returned in 1527, and was then high in Henry 
VIII. ’8 favour. When the question of the divorce 
was raised, Pole seemed at first disposed to take 
the king’s side; but afterwards he became dis- 
gusted with Cromwell, refused the archbishopric 
of York, and, going to Italy m 1532, forihed inti- 
mate friendships with many eminent men eager 
lor an internal reformation of the church. In 
1535 he entered into a political correspondence 
with Charlos V., and was now compelled by 
Henry to declare hnnselt, which he did in a 
violent letter to the king, afterwards expanded 
into the treatise De Uiutate Ecclesuistica. The 
king witlidiew Pole’s pension and preferments. 
Paul III. made him a cardinal (1536), and sent 
him as legate to the Low Countries to confer 
with the English malcontents. Henry retaliated 
by setting a price on his head and beheading 
his mother and other relatives. Foie’s several 
attempts to procure the invasion of England weie 
not successful. In 1541-42 he was governor of 
the 4 Patrimony of St Peter;’ and at the Council 
of Trent (1545) he was one of the presidents. In 
1549 he was on the point of being elected pope ; 
after the election of Julius III. he lived in re- 
tirement until the death of Edward VI., when 
he was commissioned to Queen Mary as legate a 
latere. Pole was still only in deacon’s orders, and 
cherished the idea of marrying the queen ; but 
Charles V. carried the match with his son, Philip 
of Spam. Pole arrived in London in November 
1554, with powers to allow the owners of confis- 
cated church property to retain their possessions. 
He absolved parliament and country from their 
schism, and reconciled the Church of England 
to Rome. As long as Cranmer lived Pole would 
not accept the archbishopric of Canterbury, but 
Pole was ordained priest March 1556, and con- 
secrated aiclibishop after Cranmer was burnt. 
Pope Paul IV., indignant at the concessions made 
by authority of his predecessor to the holders 
of church property, revived the accusations of 
hetesy formerly brought against Pole. Paul IV. 
was, moreover, now at war with Spam, and could 
not tolerate Pole as his ambassador at the court 
of Mary. So his legation was cancelled, and he 
was summoned before the Inquisition Mary 
angrily protested, and the pope relented, but 
would not reinstate Pole. When the queen died, 
17th November 1558, Pole was dangerously ill* 
he died on the same day. It has been disputed 
how far he was responsible for Mary’s persecu- 
tion of Protestants ; certainly when Pole became 
the queen’s supreme adviser the persecution in- 
creased in violence. See his letters, with Life 
(1744), and other Lives by Beccatelli (trans. 1690 
ami 1766), Phillipps (1764-67), Hook ( Archbishops 
of Canterbury), Zimmermann (1893), Haile (1910). 

Pole, William, Mus. Doc., F.R S. (1814-1900). 
born at Birmingham, engineer for the imperial 
railways in Japan in 1871-83, was a high autho- 
rity on music and whist. 

Polemburg. See Poelenburg. 

Polldorl, John William (1795-1821), bom in 
London, took liis M.D. at Edinburgh, and in 1816 
was travelling physician to Byron. (See his Diary, 
edited in 1911 by his nephew, W. M. Rossetti.) 
Owing to gaming losses he poisoned himself. 

Pollgnao. an ancient Frehch family to which 
belonged Cardinal Melchior de Poiignac (1661- 


1742). plenipotentiary of Louie XIV. at Utrecht 
(1712) and French minister at Rome. A Duchesse 
de Poiignac (born 1749; died at Vienna, 9th 
December 1793), and her husband (died at St 
Petersburg, 1817), grand-nephew of the cardinal, 
were among the worst, but unhappily most- 
favoured, advisers of Marie Antoinette, and were 
largely responsible for the shameful extravagance 
of the court.— Their son, Auouste Jules Armand 
Marie, Prince de Polionac, was born at Ver- 
sailles, 14th May 1780. On the Restoration he 
returned to France; became intimate with the 
Comte d’Artois, afterwards Charles X. ; from his 
devotion to Rome w-as m 1820 made a prince 
by the pope ; was appointed ambassador at 
the English court in 1823 ; and in 1829 became 
head ot the last Bourbon ministry, which pro- 
mulgated the fatal ordonnances that cost Charles 
X. his throne. He was condemned to imprison- 
ment for life in the castle of Ham, but was set 
at liberty by the amnesty of 1836. He took up 
his residence in England, but died in Paris, 2a 
March 1847. — His son, Prince Armand (1817-90), 
was a leading monarchist. 

Polltian. Angelo Ambrooini, born at Monte- 
pulciano in Tuscany, 14th July 1454, and called 
Polttianus from the Latin namo of his birthplace, 
at ten was sent to Florence, and made incredible 
progress in the ancient languages. By his six- 
teenth year he wrote brilliant Latin and Greek 
epigrams ; at seventeen he began the translation 
of the Iliad into Latin hexameters; and, having 
secured the friendship of the all-powerful Lorenzo 
de’ Medici (whose sons he taught), he was soon 
recognised as the prince of Italian scholars. At 
thirty he became professor of Greek and Latin 
at Florence. Lorenzo’s death in 1492 was a serious 
blow, and he mourned his death in a remarkable 
Latin elegy. He himself died in Florence, 24th 
Sept. 1494, during the temporary supremacy of 
Savonarola, whose religious zeal was directed 
against every principle of that pagan revival 
which it had been the life-work of Lorenzo and 
Polltian to forward. Polltian was vicious in life, 
but was a scholar of the first rank and a poet of 
high merit. Among his works were Latin transla- 
tions of a long series of Greek authors, and an 
excellent edition of the Pandects of Justinian. 
IIis original works in Latin fill a thick quarto, 
half of which is made up of letters ; the rest with 
miscellanies in prose and verse. His Orfeo was 
the first secular drama in Italian. See J. A. 
Symonds's Renaissance in Italy. 


Polk, James Knox, eleventh president of the 
United States, was bom in Mecklenburg county, 
N.C , November 2, 1795. He was admitted to 
the bar in 1820, and in 1823 was elected a member 
of the legislature of Tennessee, and in 1825 re- 
turned to congress as a Democrat. For five years 
he was Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
He was in 1839 elected governor of Tennessee, and 
in 1844 was elected president over Henry Olay, 
mainly because of his 4 firm ’ attitude with regard 
to the annexation of Texas. In December 1845 
Texas was admitted to the Union, and Jurisdiction 
was extended to the disputed territory. The 
president next forced on hostilities by advancing 
the American army to the Rio Grande; the 
capital was taken in September; and by the 
terms of peace the United States acquired Cali- 
fornia and New Mexico. The Oregon boundary 
was settled by a compromise with England. 
Polk condemned the anti-slavery agitation. He 
died at Nashville, June 15. 1849. Polk was 
devoted to the Democratic principles of Jefferson 
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and Jackson— stato rights, a revenue tariff, inde- 
pendent treasury, and strict construction of the 
constitution. See Life by Jenkins (1850) and 
Chase’s History of his administration (1850). 

Polk, Leonidas, was born at Raleigh, N C., 10th 
April 1806. Graduating at West Point in 1827, 
he held a commission in the artillery, but in 
1831 received priest’s orders m the Episcopal 
Church. In 1838 he was consecrated a mission- 
ary bishop of Arkansas, and from 1841 till Ins 
death was Bishop of J/misiana, even when at 
the head of an army corps. In the civil war ho 
was made major-go n era l byJefleison Davis, and 
fortified points on the Mississippi. At Belmont, 
m Nov. 1861, he was driven from his camp by 
Grant, but finally forced him to retne. At Shiloh 
and Corinth he commanded the iiist eorps ; pro- 
moted lieutenant-general, he conducted tno tc- 
trcat from Kentucky. Aftoi Cluckamauga, wlieie 
he commanded the right wmg, he was relieved of 
his command ; reappointed (Dec. 1803), ho opposed 
Sherman’s march. Ho was killed reconnoitring 
on Pine Mountain, 14th June 1864. Sec W M. 
Polk’s L. Polk, Bishop and General (new ed. 1915). 

Pollaiuolo, Antonio (1420-98), Florentine gold- 
smith, medallist, metal-caster, ami painter, cast 
sepulchral monuments m St Peter’s at Rome 
for Popes Sixtus IV. and Innocent VIII. IIis 
pictures are distinguished for life and vigour — 
His brother, Pietro (1443-90), was associated 
with him in nis work, [Pol-la-yoo-aw’lo ] 

Pollio, Caius Asinius (76 b.c -4 a d.), Roman 
orator, poet, and soldiei, sided with Caesar m the 
civil war, commanded in Spain, and, appointed 
by Antony to settle the veterans on the lands 
assigned them, saved Vngil’s property from con- 
fiscation. Ho founded the first public library at 
Rome, and was the patron ofVngilancl Horace. 
His orations, tragedies, and history have perished. 

Pollock, an illustrious family descender! from 
David Pollock, saddler to George III.— Ills eldest 
Bon was Sir David Pollock (1780-1847), Chief- 
justice of Bombay. — The second, Sir Jonathan 
Frederick (1783-1870), passed from St Paul’s to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and giaduated in 
1806 as senior wrangler. Next year ho was 
elected a fellow and called to the bar. In 1827 
he became K.C. ; in 1831 was returned as a Toiy 
for Huntingdon ; and was successively Attorney- 
general ana Chief Baron of the Exchequer, lie 
Avas knighted in 1834, and m 1866 made a baronet. 
— His eldest son, Sir William Frederick Pol- 
lock (1815-88), educated at St Paul’s and Trinity, 
in 1838 was called to the bar. He was appointed 
a master of the Court of Exchequer (1846) and 
Queen’s Remembrancer (1874); in 1876 became 
senior master of the Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture; in 1886 resigned Ins offices. He published 
a blank-verse translation of Dante (1854) ami 
Personal Remembrances (1887).— His eldest son, Sir 
Frederick Pollock, P.C., K.C., third baronet, 
born 10th December 1846, was educated at Eton 
and Trinity, and in 1868 obtained a fellowship. 
He was called to the bar in 1871, became pro- 
fessor of Jurisprudence at University College, 
London (1882), Corpus professor of Jurisprudence 
at Oxford (1888), professor of Common Law in 
the Inns of Court 0884-90), editor of the Law 
Reports (1895), Juage of Admiralty Court of 
Cinque Ports (1914). Besides his Spinoza (1880), 
he has published Principles of Contract (1875 ; 
8th ed. 1911), Digest of the Ixno of Partnership 
(1877; 11th ed. 1920), Law of Torts (1887; 10th ed. 
1916 ), Oxford Lectures (1891), History of English 
Law before Edward I, (with Dr F. W. Maitland, 


1895), The Etthingham Letters (Avith Mrs Fuller- 
Maitland, 1899), &c. — His brother, Walter 
Herbies Pollock (1850-1926), educated at Eton 
and Trinity, was called to the bar m 1874, and 
was editor of the Saturday Review 1884-94 Among 
his writings are lectures on French Poets , Vases 
of Two Tongues , A Nine Men's Mornce, King 
Zub, &c.— Sir Charles Edward Pollock 
(1823-97), fourth son of the first baronet, was 
a baron of Exchequer, and from 1876 justice of the 
High Court.— Sir George Pollock, field-marshal, 
third son of the saddler, born 4tli June 1786, 
entered the East India Company’s army in 1803. 
He Avas engaged at the siege of Bhartpur (1805) 
and m othor operations against Holkar, saw ser- 
Aice in tho Nepal (Goorkha) campaigns of 1814- 
16, and m the first Burmese war (1824-26) won 
Ins colonelcy In 1838 he became major-general. 
After the massacre of General Elphmstone m 
Afghanistan the Indian government sent him to 
the relief of Sir Robert Sale in Jelalabad. In 
April 1842 he forced the Khyber Pass and reached 
Sir Robert Salo, pushed on to Kabul, defeated 
Akbar Khan, and recovered 135 British prisoners. 
Then, joined by Nott, he conducted the united 
ai mies back to India, and Avas rewarded with a 
G O.B. and a political appointment at Lucknow. 
Ho returned to England m 1846, was director of 
the East India Company 1854-56, was created a 
field-marshal in 1870 and a baronet in 1872, and 
in 1871 was appointed Constable of the Tower, 
lie died 6th Oct. 1872 See Life by Low (1873). 

Pollok, Robert, born at Muirhouse, Eagle- 
sham, Renfrewshire, 19th Oct. 1798, studied at 
Glasgow for the Secession Church, and in 1824- 
25 Avrote feeble Tales of the Covenanters, m 1827 
The Course of Time, a ]>oetical description of the 
spintual life of man. Meantime, seized with con- 
sumption, he set oni for Italy, but died near 
Southampton, 17th Sept. 1827. See Memoir (1843). 

Polo, Mario, was born of a noble family at 
Venice, m 1251 while Ins father and uncle had 
gone on a meicantile expedition by Constanti- 
nople and the Crimea to Bokhara and to Cathay 
(China), where they Avere Avell received by the 
great Kublai Khan The Mongol prince commis- 
sioned them as envoys to the pope, requesting 
linn to send 100 Europeans learned m the sciences 
and arts— a commission they tried in vain to 
cai i y out in Italy (1269). The Polos started again 
in 1271, taking with them young Marco, and 
ai lived at the court of Kublai Khan in 1275, 
after travelling by Mosul, Bagdad, Khorassan, 
the Pamir, Kashgar, Yarkand, and Khotan, Lob 
Nor, and across the deseit of Gobi, to T&ugut 
and Shanglti The khan took special notice of 
Marco, and erelong sent him as envoy to Yunnan, 
noithern Burma, Karakorum, Cochin-China, and 
Southern India. For three years he served as 
governor of Yang Chow, and helped to reduce the 
city of Saianfu. The klian long refused to think 
of the Polos leaving his court; but at length, 
m the train of a Mongol princess, they sailed by 
Sumatra and Southern India to Persia, finally 
reaching Vonice in 1295 They brought with them 
great Avealth in precious stones. In 1298 Marco 
fought his own galley at Curzola, where the 
Venetians were defeated by the Genoese, and he 
was a prisoner for a year at Genoa. Here he 
dictated to another captiA'e, one Rusticiano of 
Pisa, an account of his travels. After his libera^ 
tion he returned to Venice, where he died in 
1324. Marco Polo’s book consists of: (1) a Pro- 
logue, the only part containing personal narrative ; 
and (2) a long series of chapters descriptive of 
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notable sights, mau liars of different states of Asia, 
especially that of Kublai Khan, ending with a 
dull chronicle of the mternecine wars of the 
house of Genghis during the second half of the 
18th century. Nothing disturbs the even tenor 
of his narrative. His invaluable work reveals a 
plentiful lack of humour, and contains not a few 
too marvellous tales (such as those of the Land 
of Darkness, the Great Roc, &c.). Ramusio 
(1485-1567) assumed that it was written in Latin, 
Marsden supposed in the Venetian dialect, Bal- 
delli-Boni showed (1827) that it was French. 
There exists an old French text, published in 
1824, which Yule believed the neatest appioacli 
to Marco’s own oral nairative. The notes ol 
Marsden’s edition (1818) were abridged by T. 
Wright for Bohn’s Libraiy (1854), but it and 
Hugh Muiray’s (1844) weie eclipsed by Sir Ileniy 
Yule’s edition (1871 ; new t*d. 1903), containing a 
faithful English translation fiom an eclectic text, 
an exhaustive introduction, and notes See too 
Noah Brooks, The Story of Marco Polo (1899) 

Polybius (c. 205-123 bc.), Greek lustouan, 
born at Megalopolis in Arcadia, was one of the 
1000 noble A ch scans who, aftei the conquest of 
Macedonia m 168, were sent to Rome and detained 
in honourable captivity. Polybius was the guest 
of ASmilius Paulus himself, and became the 
close friend of his son, Scipio /Ennlianus, who 
helped him to collect mateuals tor his great 
historical work. In 151 the exiles were pei- 
mitted to return to Greece; Polybius, howevei, 
soon rejoined Scipio, followed him in lus African 
campaign, and was present at the destruction of 
Carthage in 146. The war between the Achueans 
and Romans called him back lo Greece, and, 
after the taking of Corinth, he used all Ins 
influence to procure favourable teims for the 
vanquished. In furtherance of his historical 
labours he undertook journeys to Asia Mmoi, 
Egypt, Upper Italy, southern France, and even 
Spain. His history, the design of which was to 
show how and why it was that all the civilised 
countries of the world fell under the dominion 
of Rome, covers the period 220-146 b.c. The 
greater part has perished ; of forty books only 
the first five are preserved complete, but the 
plan of the whole is fully known. The merits 
of Polybius are the care with which he collected 
his materials, his love of truth, his breadth of 
view, and his sound judgment; but his tone is 
didactic and dull. Good editions are by Schweig- 
hauser (1789-95; newed. Oxf. 1831), Bekker(1844), 
Dindorf (1862-68; new ed. 1882), and Hultsch 
(1867-72; 2d ed. 1888). There is an English 
translation by Shuckburgh (1889). See Mahafty, 
The Greek World tinder Roman Svxiy (1890). 

Polyoarp, one of the ‘ Apostolic Fathers,’ was 
bishop at Smyrna during the earlier half of the 
2d century. He bridges the little-known period 
between the age of his master the Apostle John 
and that of his own disciple Irenaeus. He was 
born about 69 a.d., and probably of Christian 
parents. Ephesus had become the new home 
of the fifcith, and there Polycarp was ‘ taught by 
apostles/ John above all, and 1 lived m familiar 
intercourse with many that had seen Christ.' 
He was intimate with Papias and Ignatius. At 
the close of his life Polycarp visited Rome to 
discuss the vexed question of the time for com- 
memorating the Passion; and he returned to 
Smyrna, only to win the martyr’s crown in a 
persecution which broke out during a great 
festival. The Are, it was said, arched itself 
about the martyr, and he had to be desjiatched 


with a dagger. The graphic Letter of the Smyr • 
nemns tells the story of the martyrdom, which 
may be dated 23d February 155 a.d. The only 
writing of Polycarp extant is the FpistU to the 
Philippians , incomplete in the original Greek, 
but complete m a Latin translation. Somewhat 
commonplace in itself, it is of great value for 
questions of the canon, the origin of the church, 
and the Ignati&n epistles. See Gebliardt’s Patrurn 
Apobtol. Opera (1876) and Lightfoot's Apostolic 
Fathers, part ii. (2d ed. 1889). 

Polycli'tUS, a Greek sculptor from Samos, con- 
temporary with Phidias. See Gardner’s Six 
Greek Sculptors (1910). 

Polycrates, ‘tyrant’ of Samos from about 
536 b v. to 522, conquered several islands and 
towns on the Asiatic mainland, and made alliance 
with Amasis, king of Egypt. According to 
lleiodolus, Amasis, thinking lnm too fortunate, 
wiote advising him to llnow away bis most 
valuable possession, and so avert the spleen of 
the gods. Polycrates cast a precious signet-ring 
into the sea, but next day a iishermau brought 
him a fish with the ring m its belly. It was 
quite clear to Amasis now that Polvcrates was 
a doomed man, and he bioke off the alliance. 
Pol> crates yet successfully defied an attack from 
Spartans, Corinthians, and disaffected Samians, 
but was enticed to Magnesia by a Persian satrap, 
seized, and ciucilled. [Pol-ik'ra-teez ] 

Polydore Vergil. See Vergil. 

Polygno'tus, a Gieek painter of the 5th century 
b c., born in the isle of Thasos, was the first to 
give life and character to painting His principal 
woiks were at Athens, Delphi, and Platasa. 

Pombal, Sebastian Joseph dic Carvalho b 
Mello, Marquis of, Poi tuguese statesman, born 
13th May 1699 near Coimbra. In 1739 he was 
sent as ambassador to London and to Vienna. 
Appointed secretary for foreign affairs (1750), 
lie reattached many crown domains unjustly 
alienated ; at the great Lisbon earthquake (1755) 
ho showed great calmness and resomce, and next 
year he was made pi line-minister. lie sought 
to subveit the tyranny of the church, opposed 
the intrigues of nobles and Jesuits, and m 1769 
banished the Jesuits. He established elementary 
schools, reorganised the army, introduced fresh 
colonists into the Poi tuguese settlements, and 
established East India and Brazil Companies. 
The tyranny of the Inquisition was broken. 
Agriculture, commerce, and the finances were 
improved. In 1758 he was made Couut of Oeyras, 
in 1770 Marquis of Pombal. On the accession of 
Mana I. (1777), who was under clerical influence, 
the ‘Great Marquis’ lost lus offices. He died 
8th May 1782. See books by G. Moore (1819), 
John Smith (1848), and Carnota (trans. 1871). 

Pompadour, Jeanne Antoinette Poisson, 
Marquise de, mistress of Louis XV., was bom 
in Paris, 29th December 1721, and was supposed 
to be the child of Le Normant de Toumehem, 
a wealthy fei'mier-gbnkral. She grew up a woman 
of remarkable grace, beauty, and wit ; but her 
mother habituated her to see in the r61e of king’s 
favourite the ideal of feminine ambition. In 
1741 she was married to Le Nonnant’s nephew, 
Le Normant d’lltioles, became a queen of fhshion, 
And at length in 1745 attracted the eye of the 
king at a ball, was installed at Versailles, and 
ennobled as Marquise de Pompadour. Her hus- 
band and brother were paid with offices and 
titles. Erelong she assumed the entire control 
of public affairs, for twenty years swayed the 
whole policy of the state, and lavished its 
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treasures on her own ambitions She reversed the 
traditional policy of France because Frederick 
the Great lampooned her, filled all public offices 
with her nomiuees, and made her own creatures 
ministers of France. Her policy was disastrous, 
her wars unfortunate— the mmistiy of Choiseul 
was the only fairly creditable portion of the 
leign. She was a lavish patroness of the arts, 
ana heaped her bounty upon poets and painters. 
She held her difficult position to the end, and 
retained the king’s favour by relieving him of all 
business, by diverting him with private theatri- 
cals, and at last by countenancing his infamous 
debaucheries. She died 15th April 17G4 The 
Mbnoires (1766) ascn bed to her are not genuine 
See studies by Capefigue (1858). Campardon (1867), 
Goncourt (new ed. 1887), H. N Williams (1002), 
and P. de Nolliac (1904); Beaujomts Scciet 
Metnotra (1885) , but especially her Correspondance, 
edited by Malassis (1878) and Bonhonune (1880) 

Pompey. Cnkiub Pompeius Magnus was born 
in 106 b c., and at seventeen fought in the Social 
War against Marius and Cmna. He supported 
Sulla, and destroyed the lemains of the Marian 
faction in Africa and Sicily. Ho next drove the 
followers of Lepidus out of Paly, extinguished 
the Marian party in Spain undei Serton us (76-71), 
and annihilated the remnants of the army of 
Spartacus. He was now the idol of the people, 
and was elected consul for the year 70. Hitherto 
Pompey had belonged to the aristocratic paity, 
but latterly he had been looked upon with 
suspicion, and he now espoused the people’s 
cause and carried a law restoring the tribumcian 
power to the people. Ho cleared the Mediter- 
ranean of pirates; conqueted Mithridatos of 
Pontus, Tigranes of Armenia, and Antiochus of 
Syria, subdued the Jews and captured Jerusalem, i 
and entered Rome m tnumpli for the third time 
in 61. But now his star began to wane Hence- 
forward he was distiusted by the aristocracy, 
and second to Caesar in popular favom. When 
the senate declined to accede to lus wish that 
his acts In Asia should be ratified he formed a 
close Intimacy with Caesar, and the pair, with 
the plutocrat Crassus, formed the all-powerful 
4 First Triumvirate.’ Pompey’s acts in Asia 
were ratified, and his promises to his troops 
fulfilled ; Cesar’s designs were gained ; and 
Caisar's daughter, Julia, was given in marriage 
to Pompey. Next year Caesar lepaiied to Gaul, 
and for nine years carried on a career of conquest, 
while Pompey was wasting his time at Rome. 
Jealousies arose betwixt the two, and Julia died 
ill 54. Pompey now returned to the aristocratic 
party. Ctcsar was ordered to lay down his office, 
which he consented to do if Pompey would do 
the same. The senate insisted on unconditional 
resignation, otherwise he would be declared a 

S ublic enemy. But crossing the Rubicon, Caesar 
efled the senate and its armies. The story of 
the war is recorded at Casar. After his final 
defeat at Pharsalia in 48, Pompey had fled to 
Egypt, when he was murdered. His j ounger son , 
Sextus, secured a fleet, manned largely by slaves 
and exiles, and, occupying Sicily, ravaged the 
coasts of Italy. But in 86 lie was defeated at sea 
by Agrippa, and in 87 slain at Mitylene. 

ponce de Leon, Fray Luis (1527-91), Spanish 
poet, born at Granada, in 1544 entered the 
Augustiniab order, and became professor of 
Theology ftt Salamanca in 1561. In 1572-76 he 
waa imprisoned by the Inquisition for his trans- 
ition and interpretation or the Song of Solomon ; 
bnl shortly before bis death he became general 


of his order. His poetical remains, published in 
1681, comprise* translations from Virgil, Horace, 
and the Psalms; his few original poems are 
lyrical masterpieces. See German monographs by 
Wilkens (1866) and Reusch (1878) ; also a Spanish 
Li fe by Blanco Garcia (1904). [Pon'thay de Lt-oan\ 1 


Ponoe de Leon, Juan, born at San Servas in 
Spam in 1460, was a court page, served against 
the Moors, and became governor, first of part of 
Hispaniola, then (1510-12) of Porto Rico. On a 
quest for the fountain of perpetual youth, he 
m Maich 1512 discovered Florida, and was made 
governor, but failed to conquer his new sub- 
jects, retired to Cuba, and died in July 1521 
from the wound of a poisoned arrow. 

Poncelet, Jkan Victor (1788-1867), engineer- 
officer and geometrician, was born at Metz, and 
died in Paris. See Life by Didion (1869). 


Pond, John (1767-1836), became astronomer- 
royal in 1811. He made numerous improvements 
in methods and instruments, translated Laplace, 
and published many valuable papers. 

Poniatowski, a princely family of Poland. 
Stanislas (1677-1762) joined Charles XII. of 
Sweden in supporting Stanislas Lesjtczynski. — 
His son, Stanislas Augustus (1732-98), last king 
of Poland, was elected king in 1764, though not 
fitted to rule the country at such a crisis. 
Frederick the Great, who had gained the consent 
of Austria to a paitition of Poland, made a like 
proposal to Russia, and the first partition was 
effected in 1772. The diet tried, too late, to 
introduce reforms. The intrigues of discontented 
nobles led again to Russian and Prussian in- 
tervention, and a second fruitless resistance was 
followed m 1793 by a second partition. The 
Polos now became desperate ; a general rising 
took place (1794), 1 e Prussians were driven 
out, and the Russians were several times routed 
But Austria now appeared on the scene, Kosciusko 
was defeated, Warsaw was taken, and the Polish 
monarchy waa at an end. King Stanislas resigned 
hisciowu, and died at St Petersburg. — His brother, 
Josi ph Antony (1762-1818), was trained in the 
Austrian army. In 1789 the Polish Assembly 
appointed hi in commander of the army of the 
south, with whieh he gained brilliant victories over 
the Russians (1792); and he commanded under 
Kosciusko (1794). When the duchy of Warsaw was 
constituted (1807), he was appointed minister of 
war and commander-in-chief. In 1809, during 
the war between Austria and France, he invaded 
Galicia. Three years later he joined, with a large 
body of Poles, Napoleon in his invasion of Russia, 
and distinguished himself at Smolensk, at Boro- 
dino, and at Leipzig, where, in covering the 
French retreat, he was drowned in the Elster. 
See German Life by Boguslawski (1881). 


Ponsonby, Sarah. See Butler, Eleanor. 

Pont, Timothy (c. 1560-1680), the son of Robert 
Pont(1524-1606), a celebrated Edinburgh minister, 
graduated at St Andrews in 1584, became minister 
of Dunnet (1601), and in 1609 subscribed for 2000 
acres of forfeited lands in Ulster. He first prt£ 
jected a Scottish atlaa, and personally surveyed 
all the counties and isles of the kingdom. His 
collections were rescued from destruction by Sir 
John Scot of Scotstarvet. and his 'naps appeared 
in Blaeu’s Theatrum Orbit Ttrrarw* (lw4h See 
Dobie’s Cunning hame Topographised by Poni (18 <6). 

Pontiac, chief of the Ottawa Indians, in 
organised a conspiracy against the ®ngliah gam- 
kma and for five months, besieged Detroit* Ht 
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was murdeied by an Indian in 1760. Sea work 
by Parkuian (1851). 

Pontoppid&n, Erik (1098-1764), loin at Aar- 
huus, professor of Theology at Copenhagen (1738), 
Bishop of Bergen (1747), wiote Annulet, Ecclesice 
Danieot Diplomatics, a Danish topography, a Nor- 
wegian glossaiy, and Noigcs Naturlige Histone 
(trana. 1755), describing the Kiaken (sea-ser- 
pent), &c. 

Pontoppidan, Henrik, Danish novelist, bom 
1857, a pastor’s son, at Fiedencia, wiqte Lykke 
Per (1898), &c. 

Pontormo, Jacopo da (1494-1557), Florentine 
painter, Ins family name Carncei. 

Poole, John (c. 1786-1872), playwright, wiote 
Paul Pry (1825) and othei faices and comedies 

Poole, or Poll, Matthew (1624-79), born at 
York, was lector of St Michael le Querne m 
London from 1648 till the passing of the Act of 
Uniformity (1662), and died at Anisteidani. He 
wrote Synopsis Criticorum liiblicomm (1669-76). 

Poole, Paul Falconer (1807-79), a self-taught 
historical painter, born at Bristol, was elected an 
A.R A. in 1846, an R.A. m 1861. 

Poole, Reginald Stuart (1832-95), Egyptolo- 
gist and numismatist, keeper of coins at the 
British Museum from 1870, was born and died m 
London. He was a nephew of E. W. Lane (q.v.) 

Poole, William Frederick (1821-94), bom at 
Salem, Mass , graduated at Yale in 1849. There 
in 1848 lie published an Index of Periodical Lite) a- 
fttre(8ded. 1882). Supplements by him and by 
W. I. Fletcher have appeared since 1888. In 
1856-69 he was librarian of the Boston Athomcum, 
and from 18SS of the Newberry Library at Chicago. 

Pope, Alexander, was born in Loudon, 21st 
May 1688, of good middle-class paientage, Ins 
father, a linen-draper, having become a Roman 
Catholic. In the opinion of a kinsman, ‘ it was the 
perpetual application he fell into in his twelfth 
year that changed his form and ruined his con- 
stitution.’ His education was unmethodical and 
imperfect to the last degree. At twelve he wrote 
his Ode on Solitude, a not unpronmitig performance, 
and at fourteen he composed the Astonishingly 
mature poem ou Silence. Now too he pioduced 
the Translation of the First Book of the Thebais of 
Stalins, in which the English heroic couplet is 
already beginning to take Pope’s new mould. 
His Pastorals (1709) were highly commended by 
all the leading critics of the day. Wycherley 
introduced the young poet to London life, where 
lie soon established a friendship with Addison, 
Steele, Swift, and Arbuthnot. His Essay on 
Criticism (1711) placed him in the front rank of 
men of letters or his time. Windsor Forest (1718) 
was succeeded by the poem on which Pope’s 
claim to the gift of poetic imagination and deli- 
cate fancy may be most securely rested, the Rape 
of the Lock (1714). Fortune, as well as fame, was 
secured by the translation of the Iliad (1718-20). 
Most imperfectly representative of its great ori- 
ginal, it yet is remarkable for force, elegance, and 
animation. Pope was now the foremost of the 
literary lions. Political differences, aggravated 
by jealousy, had alienated him from Addison ; his 
almost lifelong quarrel with John Dennis had 
begun. In 1718 be purchased the famous villa 
and grounds at Twickenham, which he occupied 
till his death. A translation of the Odyssey, less 
successful because largely ‘farmed out’ to in- 
ferior hands, was published in 1725-26 ; and in 
1727-82 a collection of Miscellanies, from the 
joint-authorship of Pope and Swift. The furious 


and scuuilous retorts wiuug from the persons 
ridiculed in the third volume elicited the Hist 
three books of the Dunciad (1728). It was in 
existence as eaily as 1725, but was withheld until 
its author had deliberately stung lus enemies 
into a blind and headlong charge. In this im- 
moi tal lampoon Pope has rescued the names 
of a host of insignificant enemies from oblivion. 
The Essay on Man (1733), the Moral Essays , and 
The Imitations of Horace conclude the catalogue 
of Pope’s poetic works. The first, a didactic poem 
intended to commend Bolmgbroke’s not very 
profound philosophy, is a masterpiece of weight 
and wit. The Moial Essays and the Imitations ex- 
hibit the same qualities exercised upon a series 
of selected subjects, mostly of a lighter order; 
and, as in the Essay on Man, it is almost im- 
possible to open a page without coming on a line 
or a couplet that is a household word. Pope died 
80tli May 1744, and was buried at Twickenham. 
His vanity was insatiable, and his vindictive- 
ness came near to be so. He showed an extra- 
ordinary preference for the crooked to the straight 
path, and much of lus tune was occupied in lay- 
ing elaborate plots for the deception of posterity 
and his contemporary public; but he was un- 
doubtedly capable of warm attachment, and his 
disposition when appealed to by the sight of 
want or suffeung was genuinely benevolent. The 
first edit’on of Pope (1751), by his friend Bishop 
Warburton, was an answer to Bolingbroko’s 
attack on Pope’s memory. Warton’s (1797) was 
vntually a reply to Warburton’s ; all other 
editions were supeiseded by that of El win and 
Courthope, with Life by Courtliope in last 
volume (10 vols 1871-89). See also Life and 
Times by G. Paston (1909). 

Pope, John, born in Louisville, Ky., 16tli 
Mai cli 1822, graduated at West Point in 1842, and 
sei ved with the engmeeis in Flonda (1842-44) and 
in the Mexican war. He was exploring and sur- 
veying in the west till the civil war, when as 
brigadier-general in 1861 lie drove the gueiillas 
out of Missoun; as major-general commanded the 
At my of the Mississippi (1802) and then that of 
Vnginia , but was defeated at the second battle 
of Bull Run, 29tli-80tli August. He was trans- 
ferred to Minnesota, where he kept the Indians 
in check, and held commands until 1886, when he 
retired. He died in 1892. 

Popham, Sir John (c. 1531-1607), horn at 
Huntworth near Bridgwater, became Speaker in 
1580 and Lord Chief-justice in 1692. 

Pordage, John. See Boishme. 

Pordenone, II (1483-1539), the name given to 
the religious painter, Giovanni Antonio Licinio, 
who was born at Corticelli near Pordenone, in 
1535 settled at Venice, and in 1538 was sum- 
moned by the duke to Ferrara. [Por-day-no'nay. J 

Por'phyrv ( c . 233-304 a.d.), Neoplatonist, born 
at Tyre or Batanea, is said, improbably, to have 
been originally a Christian. He studied at Athens 
under Longinus, and about 263 at Rome under 
Plotinus. In Sicily he wrote his once celebrated 
treatise against the Christians, now lost. He 
then returned to Rome, and taught there. He 
was a voluminous writer, and a capable, earnest, 
high-minded man. His philosophy keeps close to 
life and practical duties, its object the salvation 
of the soul, to be effected by the extinction o! 
impure desires through strict asceticism and 
knowledge of God. His chief writings are the 
Lives of Plotinus and Pythagoras, Sententice, De 
Abstinentia, and the EpUtola ad MarceUam , ad- 
dressed to hia wife. 8ee monograph by Bouillek 
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(1864) and Alice Zimmern’s translation of Por- 
phyry to his Wife Marcella (1896). 

Por'pora, Nicoola (1686-1766), Neapolitan corn- 
poser, established a school for singing, from which 
came famous singers. During 1726-66 he was in 
Dresden, Venice, London (1784-86), and Vienna, 
composing operas and teaching — Haydn at 
Vienna. He figures m George Sand’s Contuelo. 

Porson, Richard, was born on Christinas Day 
1769 at East Ruston in Norfolk, son of the 
parish clerk. A neighbouring squire sent him 
to Eton. In 1778 he entered Trinity College, 
Cambridge, was elected a scholar, won the Craven 
Scholarship and the first chancellor’s medal, and 
in 1782 was elected a fellow. He now began to 
contribute to reviews ; his Notoe breves ad Toupu 
Emendationes in Suidam (1790) carried his name 
beyond England. In 1787 appeared in the Gentle- 
man's Magazine his three sarcastic letters on 
Hawkins’s Life of Johnson; and during 1788-89 
his far more famous letters on the Spurious Veise 
1 John, v 7. which brought him no little odium. 
In 1792 his fellowship ceased to bo tenable by a 
layman, and friends raised for linn a fund of £100 
a-year ; he was also appointed to the regins pro- 
fessorship of Greek at Cambridge, an office worth 
£40 a-year. In 1795 he edited ASschylus, and m 
1797-1801 four plays of Euripides. He married m 
1796, but his wife died five months later. In 1806 
he was appointed librarian of the London Insti- 
tution, but neglected his duties. He was struck 
down with apoplexy, 19th September 1808, and 
died six days later. Porson possessed a stupen- 
dous memory, unwearied industry, great acute- 
ness, fearless honesty, and masculine sense, but 
was hindered all his life by poverty, ill-health, 
dilatonness, and fits of intemperance. He 
achieved little, besides the works already named, 
but a few bonsinots, some brilliant emendations, 
and the posthumous Adversaria (1812), notes on 
Aristophanes (1820), the lexicon of Photius(1822), 
Pausanias (1820), and Suidas (1834). His Tracts 
and Criticisms were collected by Kidd (1816). See 
Selby Watson’s Life of him (1861), and his Corre- 
spondence edited by Luard (1867). 

Porta, Giambattista della (1643-1615), Nea- 
politan physicist, wrote on physiognomy, natural 
magic, gardening, &c., besides several comedies. 
See also Bartolommeo. 

Porta, Guglielmo della (c 1500-79), and Gia- 
como (c 1520-1604), brothers, Roman architects. 

Portalls. Jean iStienne Marie (1745-1807), 
practised law in Paris, was imprisoned duriug 
the Revolution, but under Napoleon compiled 
the Code Civil. See Life by Lavollee (1869). 

PorteouB, John the ne’er-do-well son of an 
Edinburgh tailor, enlisted and seived in Holland, 
and soon after 1715 became captain of the Edin- 
burgh town guard. On 14th April 1786 he was in 
charge at the execution of one Wilson, a smuggler 
who nad robbed the Pittenweem custom-house. 
There was some stone-throwing ; whereupon Por- 
teous made his men fire on the nnb, wounding 
twenty persons and killing five or six. For this 
he was tried and condemned to death (20th July), 
but respited by Queen Caroline. But on the 
night of 7th September an orderly mob burst 
open the Tolbooth, dragged Porteous to the Grass- 
market, and hanged him from a dyer’s pole. See 
Scott’s notes to the Heart of Midlothian and the 
Trial of Capt. Porteous , ed. by W. Roughead (1909). 

Porter, David, bom at Boston, Mass., 1st 
February 1780, son of a naval officer, entered 
the navy in 1798, became captain in 1812, and 


captured the hist British war-ship taken in the 
war. In 1813- he nearly destroyed the English 
whale-iishery in the Pacific, and took possession 
of the Marquesas Islands ; but in March 1814 his 
frigate was destroyed by the British at Valparaiso. 
He afterwards commanded an expedition against 
pirates in the West Indies. He resigned m 1826 
and for a time commanded the Mexican navy* 
In 1829 the United States appointed inm consul- 
general to the Barbary 8tates, and then mmistei 
at Constantinople, where he died, 8d March 1843 
See the Life (1875) by his son. — That son, David 
Dixon Porter (1813-91), born at Chester, Penn., 
accompanied his father against the pirates and 
in the Mexican service. In the Civil War, as 
commander of the mortar flotilla, m April 1862 
he bombarded the New Orleans forts. In Septem- 
ber, with the Mississippi squadron, he passed the 
batteries of Vicksburg, and bombarded the city ; 
in Dec. 1864 he silenced Fort Fisher, taken next 
month. Superintendent till 1869 of Annapolis 
naval academy, he was in 1870 made admiral of 
the navy. He wrote three romances, Incidents 
of the Civil War (1885), and History of the Navy 
m the Rebellion (1887). 

Porter, Endymion (1587-1649), was groom of 
the bedchamber to Charles I., and fought for him 
In the Great Rebellion. He wrote verses. See 
Life and letters by Dorothea Townshend (1897). 

Porter, Gene Stratton. See Stratton-Porter. 

Porter, Jane, born at Durham in 1776, the 
daughter of an army surgeon, made a great 
reputation m 1803 by hei high-flown romance, 
Thaddeus of Wat saw, which was distanced in 
1810 by The Scottish Chiefs, its hero a most 
stilted and preposterous Wallace Other books 
were The Pastor’s Fue side (1815), Duke Christian 
of Luncburg (1824), Tales Round a J V intei's Hearth 
(with her sister Anna Maria, 1824), and The Field of 
Forty Footsteps (1828) Sir Ed ward Seaward's Ship- 
wreck (1831), a clever fiction, edited by her, was 
almost certainly written by her eldest brother, 
Dr William Ogilvie Porter (1774-1850). She died 
24th May I860 —Another brother, Robert Ker 
Porter (1775-1842), a clever battle- painter, 
visited Russia m 1804, accompanied Sir John 
Moore’s expedition in 1808, became K.C.H. m 
1832, was afterwards British consul in Venezuela, 
and died at St Peteisburg. lie published books 
of tiavel in Russia, Sweden, Spain, Portugal, 
Georgia, Persia, and Armenia. — Her younger 
sister, Anna Maria Porter (1780-1832), blos- 
somed precociously into Artless Tales (1798-95), 
followed by a long series of works, among which 
were Octavia (1798), The Lake of Kxllarney (1804), 
The Hungarian Brothers (1807), The Recluse of 
Norway (1814), The Fast of St Magdalen (1818), 
Honor O'Haia (1826), and Barony (1880). 

Porter, John (1838-1922), racehorse trainer, 
born at Rugeley, wrote Kingsclere (1896). 

Porter, Josias Leslie, D.D. (1823-89), born at 
Burt near Londonderiy, was a Presbyterian mis- 
sionary in Syria and then professor of Biblical 
Criticism at Belfast. 

Porter, Noah (1811-92), born at Farmington, 
Conn., studied at Yale, was a Congregational 
pastor 1836-46, then became professor of Moral 
Philosophy at Yale, and in 1871-86 was president 
of the college. Among his numerous works are 
The Human Intellect (1868), Books and Reading 
(1870), Moral Science (1885), Kant's Ethics (1886). 
See Memorial , ed. by Merriam (1893). 

Porter, William S. See Henry, Oliver. 
Porteus, Bbilby (1781-1808), born at York, 
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was in 1776 made Bishop of Chester, in 1787 of 
London. He wrote Lectures on St Matthew's 
Gospel , Summary of Christian Evidences, Ac. 

Portland, Dukb of. See Bentinck. 

Porto- Riohe, Georges de, poet, dramatist, 
Academician (1928), born at Bordeaux in 1849. 

PoriU. See Alexander the Great. 

Posidonius (c. 135-51 bc.), Stoic, born at 
Apamea in Syria, studied at Athens, and settled 
at Rhodes, whence m 86 lie was sent as envoy to 
Rome ; there, the friend of Cicero and Pompey, 
lie died, leaving wotks on philosophy, astronomy, 
and history, of which only fiagments are extant. 

Potemkin, Gregory Alexandrovitch, was 
born near Smolensk, 27th September 1789, of 
a noble but impoverished Polish family. He 
entered the Russian army, attracted the notice 
of the czarina by his handsome face and figure, 
m 1774 became her recognised favourite, and 
directed the Russian policy. When in 1787 
Catharine paid a visit to his government in the 
south, he caused an immense number of wooden 
houses to be grouped into towns and villages along 
the czarina's route, and hired people to act the 
part of villagers. The czarina, gratified at the 
seeming improvement of the country, covered 
Potemkin with honours. In the war with the 
Turks Potemkin was placed at the head of the 
army. OtchakofT was taken, and Suvaroff won the 
battles of Bender and Ismail, of winch Potemkin 
reaped the credit (1791). lie died 16th October in 
the same year. Licentious, astute, and ttnsci upu- 
lotis, in spite of his lavish extravagance he heaped 
up an Immense fortune. See Memoirs (1812), and 
Life in German by Ins secretary Saint- Jean (new 
ed. 1888). [Russian pron. rot-yom'kin.] 

Pott, August Friedrich, philologist, born at 
Nettelrede in Hanover, 14tli November 1802, 
became in 1833 professor of the Science of Lan- 
guage at Halle. The foundation of Pott’s repu- 
tation was laid by his Etymologische Forschnngm 
(1833-36 ; 2d ed. 1859-76) ; and lus article on the 
Iiido-Gennamc stock in Ersch and Gruber’s Ency- 
klopddxe is a masterpiece. All the progress of 
learning since has not stripped the value fiom 
Ins works on the Gypsies (1844-45), Personal 
Names, Numerals, Mythology, African Languages, 
or General Grammar. He died 5th July 1887. 

Potter, John (c. 1674-1747), born at Wakefield, 
became professor of Divinity at Oxford in 1708, 
Bishop of Oxford in 1715, and in 1787 Archbishop 
of Canterbury. He published Archcpologia Grcrca, 
or Antiquities of Greece (1698), editions of Lyco- 
phron (1697) and Clemens Alexandnnus (1715), &c. 

Potter, Paul, Dutch animal -pain ter, was born 
a jiainter’s son at Enkhuizeu in 1625, and died at 
Amsterdam in January 1654 His best pictures 
are pastoral scenes with animal figures, the life-size 
‘Young Bull’ (1647, at the Hague) being espe- 
cially celebrated. His ‘ Dairy Farm ’ was sold in 
London in 1890 for £6090. The Rijks Museum at 
Amsterdam possesses the ‘Bear-hunt’ and seven 
other pictures ; and England is rich in his works. 
He was also an excellent etcher. See French 
monograph by Van Wesfcrheene (1867), and Cun- 
dall's Landscape Painters of Holland (1891). 

Pottinger, Sir Henry, G.C.B (1789-1856), 
born at Mount Pottinger, in Co. Down, entered 
the Indian array in 1804, published Travels in 
Beloochistan andSinde (18161, and became resident 
and political agent in Cutcn (1825-40), a baronet 
(1840), envoy to China (1841-42), governor of 
Hong-kong (1843-44) and of Madras (1847-64). 


Pounds, John (1766-1889), cripple shoemaker 
at Portsmouth, as unpaid teacher of poor children, 
was founder of ragged schools. 

Poussin, NrooLAS, painter, born at Lee Andeiys 
in Normandy in June 1694, went at eighteen to 
Paris to study, and by 1628 had attained the 
means of visiting Rome. He received important 
commissions from Ordinal Barberini, and soon 
acquired fame and fortune. After sixteen years he 
returned to Paris and was introduced by Riche- 
lieu to Louis XIII., who appointed him painter in 
ordinary. But in 1643, annoyed by intrigues, he 
returned to Rome, and died there, 19th Nov. 1665. 
His style is a combination of classical ideals and 
Renaissance tendencies.— His nephew, Caspar 
Dughet (1613-75), assumed his uncle’s name, and 
as Caspar Poussin became famous as a land- 
scapist See works on Nicolas by Bonchitte 
(1858X Poillon (2d ed. 1875), Denio (1899), Magne 
(1914). [Poos-santf .] 

Powell, Baden (1796-1860X born in London, 
studied at Oriel, and in 1821 became vicar of 
Plu in stead, in 1824 F.R.S., and in 1827 Savilian 
professor of Geometry at Oxford. He published 
a series of works on physics and mathematics, 
but was best known by his contribution to 
Essays and Reviews , and theological books thought 
dangerously ‘ liberal. ’—His sixth son, Sir Robert 
Stephenson Smyth Badkn-Powki.l, Bart. (1921), 
born in London in 1867, and educated at the 
Charterhouse, joined the 18th Hussars in 1876 ; 
served in India and Afghanistan ; was on the staff 
in S. Africa in 1887-89, in Ashanti in 1895, and in 
Matabeleland in 1896-97 ; and having been lieut.- 
colonel of 6th Dragoon Guards, made his fame 
as defender of Mafeking. Major-general, G.C.V.O. 
(1923), G.C.M.G. (1927), he organised the South 
Afucan Constabulary, founded the Boy Scouts 
(1908) and Girl Guides, and wrote on scouting, on 
military matters, on pig-sticking, &c. 

Powell, Frederick York, born in I860, 
and educated at Rugby and Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, in 1894 became at Oxford regius professor 
of Modern History. He died 8th May 1904. 

Powell, John Wesley (1834-1902), born at 
Mount Morris, New York, lost his right arm in 
the civil war, and became a professor of Geology, 
surveyor (1868-72) of tlie Coloi ado and its tnbu- 
taues, and director of the Bureau of Ethnology 
and of the U.S. Geological Survey. He wrote 
on the and legion, the Uinta Mountains, the 
Colorado River and its canyons and on the 
Indian language 

Powell, Mary. See Milton. 

Powhattan. See Pocahontas. 

Powers, Hiram, American sculptor, was bom 
a farmer’s son at Woodstock, Vermont, July 29, 
1805, became apprentice to a clockmaker in 
Cincinnati, and was taught to model in clay by 
a German sculptor. Employed for seven years 
making wax figures for the Cincinnati museum, 
in 1835 he went to Washington, where he executed 
busts, and in 1837 to Florence in Italy, where he 
resided till his death, 27th June 1878. There he 
produced his * Eve,’ and in 1848 the still more 
popular ‘Greek Slave.’ Among his other works 
were his ‘ Fisher Boy,' ‘Proserpiue,’ ‘ II Penseroso,’ 
‘California,’ and ‘America,’ with busts of Wash- 
ington, Calhoun, and Daniel Webster. 

Poynter, Sir Edward John, painter, was bom 
of Huguenot ancestry in Paris, 20th March 1886, 
the son of the architect, Ambrose Poynter (1796- 
1886). Educated at Westminster and Ipswich, 
he studied 1868-64 at Rome and 1866-60 in Paris 
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and elsewhere. He made designs lor stained 
glass, and drawings on wood for Once a Week 
and other periodicals, and for Dalsiel’s projected 
illustrated Bible. This led to studies in Egyptian 
art, which resulted in his ‘ Israel in Egypt ’ (1807). 
His water-oolours are numerous, and he was 
elected to the Royal Water Colour Society in 
1888. A.R.A. from 1808, and R.A. from 1876, 
In 1871 he became Slade professor, in 1870-81 
was Director for Art at South Kensington, in 
1894-1005 was Director of the National Gallery, 
in 1890 was made P.R.A. and a knight, in 1902 a 
baronet, in 1918 K.C.Y.O. Among Ills works are 
‘The Catapult’ (1808), ‘The Golden Age’ (1875), 
‘Zenobta’ (1870), ‘Visit to ASsculapius ’ (1880), 
‘The Ides of March’ (1883), ‘A Corner in the 
Villa ’ (1889), ‘The Visit of the Queen of Sheba to 
Solomon’ (1891), ‘The Ionian Dance’ (189 r >) and 
‘Skirt Dance’ (1898), with ‘Perseus and Andro- 
meda,’ 'Dragon of Wantley,’ ‘Atalanta’s Race,’ 
and ‘ Nausicaa and her Maidens ’ painted (1872-79) 
for the Earl of Wliarnclifte at Wortley Hall In 
1869-70 he designed the cai toons for a mosaic of 
St George in the Houses of Pailiament. He did 
some fine portraits, lie leaigned as P R.A. m 
1918, and died July 26, 1919. 

Poszo di Borgo, Carlo Andrea, Count, diplo- 
matist, born at Alala m Corsica, March 8, 1764, 
practised as an advocate in Ajaccio, m 1790 
joined the party of Paoli, who made him piosi- 
dent of the Corsican council and secietary of 
state, but in 1796 was obliged to seek safety 
from the Bonapartes in London. In 1798 
he went to Vienna and effected an alliance of 
Austria and Russia against France. In 1803 he 
entered the Russian service, and was employed 
in many diplomatic missions He strenuously 
laboured to unite Napoleon’s enemies against 
him, and seduced Beinadotte (q.v ) from the 
Napoleonic cause. It was he who mged the 
allies to march on Paris, and diew up the famous 
declaration ‘that the allies made war not on 
France, but on Napoleon.’ He lepresented Russia 
at Pans, the Congress of Vienna, the Congiess of 
Verona, and London ; and m 1839 settled m Pans, 
where he died, 16th February 1842. See his Corre- 
spondence (Par. 1890) and a French monograph by 
Maggiolo (1890). [Pot'so dee Bor-go.) 

Pradler, James (1792-1852), a French sculptor, 
elegant but weak, was born at Geneva and died 
in Paris. See Life by Etex (Par. 1859). 

Praed, Mrs Campbell (n& Rosa Caroline Prior), 
born in Queensland 27th March 1S61, married in 
18TB, and since 1880 has written many novels. 

Praed, WinthRop Mackworth, born in Lon- 
don, 26th July 1802, at Eton was one of the most 
brilliant contributors to the Etonian. In 1821 lie 
entered Trinity College, Cambridge, distinguishing 
himself in Greek and Latin verse, and cultivating 
the lighter letters in Charles Knight’s Quarterly 
MagaMne. In 1829 he was called to the bar, in 
1830 entered parliament as a Conservative, and in 
1834-86 Was secretary to the Board of Control. 
He died 16th July 1889. Praed was the coryphnpus 
of writers of rlets de edciitf— his note individual, 
hts rhythm brilliant, and his wit bright. But he 
Is also admirable In a kind of metrical gen re- 
painting— e.g. The Vicar; while in The Bed Fisher- 
man ana Sir IHcholae he not unskilfully emulates 
Hood. His Poems appeared in 1804, with a 
memoir by Derwent Coleridge ; In 1887 his prose 
essays ; In 1888 his political poems. See Salis- 
bury's Essays in En glish Literature (1 890) [Praid. ) 

Pratl, Giovanni (1816-84), Italian poet, was 
born near Trent, and died In Rome. 


Praxiteles, one of the gieatest sculptors, was 
a citizen of Athens, and flourished 840-380 ».c. 
His works have almost all perished, though his 
‘Hermes carrying the boy Dionysus’ was found 
at Olympia in 1877. [Prttx-if eh-leez } 

PrejevaBfki. or Prschkwalsky, Nicholas, 
Russian traveller, born 12th April 1889, served in 
the army, and from 1867, when he was stationed 
m Siberia, began a aeries of very Important 
explorations in Southern Mongolia, the Gobi 
desert, and the upper basins of the Yang-tsze- 
Kiang and Hoang-ho. He died at Karakol, in 
West Turkestan, 1st November 1888 See Ins 
two pi in ci pal works (in Russian 1875-88, Germ. 
1877-84), and Nature for November 1888. 

Prescott, William Hicklinc, historian, was 
boin at Salem, Mass., May 4, 1796, the son of a 
lawyer. He studied at Harvard (where a piece 
of biead playfully thrown blinded his left eye, 
ami greatly weakened his right one), travelled m 
England, France, and Italy, married in 1820, and, 
abandoning law for literature, devoted himself to 
seveie study, and, m spite of his grievous dis- 
abilities, formed splendid literary projects. Hih 
first studies were in Italian literature, but by 1826 
lie had found his life’s work m Spanish history. 
His History of Ferdinand and Isabella (1838) 
quickly carried his name to the Old World, and 
was translated into French, Spanish, and German. 
The History of the Conquest of Mexico (1S48), fol- 
lowed by the Conquest of Pent (1847), confirmed 
Ins reputation ; be was chosen a corresponding 
member of the French Institute. In 1855-58 
he published three volumes of his History of 
Philip II. , but died in New York before com- 
pleting it, Januaty 28, 1859. Prescott’s stylo 
alone would lia\e assured him popularity. See 
Life by George Ticknor (1864). 

Pressens6, Edmo. o Drhault de (1824 -91), 
French Protestant theologian, studied at Paris. 
Lausanne, Berlin, and Haile (under Neauder and 
Tholuck), and in 1847 became a pastor at Paris. 
He was deputv to the National Assembly for the 
Seme (1871-76), and was elected a life senator in 
1883. He was mad' I).D. by Breslau in 1869 and 
Edinburgh in 1884. A vigorous writer as well as 
eloquent preacher, Pressens^ took a foremost part 
in the great theological and ecclesiastical con- 
troversies of the day. Among his works are : 
Trois Premiers Slides de I'tghse Chritienne (1868- 
77 ; Eng. trans. 1869-78) ; L'tiglxse it la Involution 
(1864 ; trans. 1869); Jlsus- Christ., son Temps, sa Vie , 
son (Euvre (1866; trans. I860); Etudes Content- 
porames (1880; traus. New York, 1880); Lee 
Origmes (1882 , tians. 1888) See Life by Rousset 
(1894).— His son, Francis de Pressens* (1868- 
1914), was a notable Socialist and journalist. 
[Pies-sono-say ) 

Prestwick, Sir Joseph (1812-96), boin at Pens- 
bury, Clapham, was a wine-merchant till sixty, 
but in 1874 became Oxford professor of Geology, 
and in 1896 was knighted. See Life by wife (1899). 

Provost, Arb£ (Antoine Francois Provost 
d’Exiles), was born at Hesdln in Artois, 1st 
April 1697, and educated by the Jesuits. At 
sixteen he enlisted, but soon returned to the 
Jesuits, and had almost joined the order when 
he was again tempted to the soldier’s life. In 
1720 he joined the Benedictines Of 8t Maur, and 
spent the next seven years in religious duties 
and In study, but about 1727 fled for six yean 
to Holland and England. He Issued volt, i.-lv. 
of Mbioiree d'un Homme dt Qualiti in 1728. vols. 
v -vii. in 1781, ManonLeecaut forming voL vli. He 
employed himself in further novels— Cleveland ; 
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Le Doyen de Kitterine—in translations, and in Le 
Pour et Contre (1733-40), a periodical leview of 
life and letters, modelled on the Spectator. Back 
m France by 1786, he assiduously compiled over 
a hundred volumes more. On 28d November 
1768 he died suddenly at Chantilly ; that a 
surgeon both brought him to life and killed 
him by a single thrust of his knife was first 
told in 1782. Provost lives securely by Manon 
Lescaut. It remains fresh, charming, and peren- 
nial, from its perfect simplicity, the st^amp of 
reality and truth throughout, and a style so 
flowing and natural that the reader forgets it 
altogether in the pathetic interest of the story. 
See French monographs by Harrisse (1896), 
Schrceder (1899). 

Prdvost, EuokNK Marcel, born in Paris in 
1862, till 1891 was engineer in a tobacco factory, 
and in 1909 was elected to the Acad6iuie. Of his 
clever novels many have been translated — e.g. 
Cousin Laura, Frederique, IAa, Guardian Angels. 

Pr6vost-Paradol, Lucien Anatole, born in 
Paris, 8th August 1829, after a twelvemonth at 
Aix as professor of French Literature became in 
1856 a journalist in the capital, and from time 
to time published collections of essays, the best 
his Essais sur les Moralistes Frangais (1864). in 
1865 he was elected to the Academy, in 1808 
visited England. He had always been, as a 
moderate Liberal, an opponent of the empire, but 
Ollivier’s accession to power in Jan. 1870 seemed 
to open up a new era, and he accepted the post of 
envoy to the United States. His mind unhinged 
by virulent republican attacks, and hopeless of 
the issue of the struggle with Germany, he com- 
mitted suicide at Washington, July 20, 1870. 

Price, Bonamy (1807-88), born in Guernsey, 
was a master at Rugby 1830-50, and from 1868 
professor of Political Economy at Oxfoid 

Price, Richard (1723-91), philosopher, born 
at Tynton, Glamorganshire, at seventeen went 
to a Dissenting academy in London, became a 
preacher at Newington Green and Hackney, and 
established a reputation by his Review of the 
Principal Questions in Morals (1758) and Import- 
ance of Christianity (1766) In 1769 he was made 
D.D. by Glasgow, and published his Treatise on 
Reversionary Payments , the celebrated Northamp- 
ton Mortality Tables, &c In 1771 appeared his 
Appeal on the National Debt; in 1776 his Observa- 
tions on Civil Liberty and the War with America, 
which brought him an invitation from congiess 
to assist in regulating its finances. Of his great 
treatise on morals the chief position is that light 
and wrong are simple ideas incapable of analysis, 
and received immediately by the intuitive power 
of the reason. See Life by Morgan (1815). 

Price, Sir Uvedale (1747-1829), writer on the 
Picturesque, was born and died at Foxley, 
Herefordshire, and was made a baronet in 1828. 

Prioliard, James Cowles, ethnologist, born at 
Ross, the son of a Quaker merchant, lltli Feb- 
ruary 1786, studied medicine, and in 1810, after a 
residence at Cambridge and Oxford, commenced 
practice in Bristol. He was appointed physician 
to the Clifton dispensary and St Peter’s Hospital, 
and afterwards to the Bristol infirmary. In 1813 
appeared his Researches into the Physical History 
of Mankind (4th ed. 1841-51), which secured him 
a high standing as an ethnologist. In The Eastern 
Origin of the Celtic Nations (1881 ; 2d ed. by Latham, 
1857) he established the close affinity of the Celtic 
with the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and Teutonic 
languages. Besides several medical works, he 
also published an Analysis of Egyptian Mythology 


(1819) and The Natural History of Man (1848 ; 4th 
ed. 1855) He was president of the Ethnological 
Society, and in 1845 became a commissioner in 
Lunacy. He died in London, 22d Dec. 1848. 

Pride, Thomas, born perhaps near Glastonbury, 
had been a London drayman or brewer, when at 
the commencement of the Civil War he became 
parliamentary captain, and quickly rose to be 
colonel. He commanded a brigade in Scotland, 
and when the House of Commons betrayed a 
disposition to effect a settlement with the king, 
was appointed to expel its Presbyterian royalist 
members. By ‘Pride’s Purge’ over a hundred 
were excluded, and the House, reduced to about 
eighty members, proceeded to bring Charles to 
justice. Pride sat among his judges, and signed 
the deatli-warrant. He died 28d October 1658. 

Prideaux, Humphrey (1648-1724), born at Pad- 
stow, from Westminster passed to Christ Church, 
Oxford. His Marmora Oxoniensia (1676), an ac- 
count of the Arundel Marbles, procured for him 
the friendship of Heneage Finch (q v.), who in 1679 
appointed him rector of St Clement’s, Oxford, and 
in 1681 a canon of Norwich. In 1688 he became 
Archdeacon of Suffolk, and in 1702 Dean of Nor- 
wich. His nine works include a Life of Mahomet 
(1697), Directions to Churchwardens (17 01 ; 16th ed. 
1895), and The Old and New Testament connected 
(1715-17; 27th ed. 1876). See Prideaux’s Letters 
to John Ellis (Camden Soc. 1875). [ Prid'o .] 

Priestley, Joseph, was born, a cloth-dresser’s 
son, at Fieldhead in Birstall parish, Leeds, 13th 
Marcli 1733. After four years at a Dissenting 
academy at Daventry, in 1755 he became Presby- 
terian minister at Needham Market, and wrote 
The Scripture Doctrine of Remission, denying that 
Chnst’s death was a sacrifice, and rejecting the 
Trinity and Atonement. In 1758 he removed to 
Nantwich, and in 1761 became a tutor at Warring- 
ton Academy. In yearly visits to London he met 
Franklin, who supplied him with books for his 
History of Electricity (1767). In 1764 he was made 
LL.D. of Edinbuigh, and m 1766 F.R.S. In 1767 
he became minister of a chapel at Mill Hill, 
Leeds, where he took up the study of chemistry. 
In 1774, as literary companion, he accompanied 
Lord Shelburne on a continental tour, and pub- 
lished Letters to a Philosophical Unbeliever. Bub 
at home he was branded as an atheist in spite 
of Ins Disquisition relating to Matter and Spirit 
(1777), affnining from revelation our hope of resur- 
rection. He was elected to the French Academy 
of Sciences in 1772 and to the St Petersburg Aca* 
demy in 1780. He became in that year minister 
of a chapel at Birmingham. His History of Early 
Opinions concerning Jesus Christ (1786) occasioned 
renewed controversy. His reply to Burke's Re- 
flections on the French Revolution led a Birming- 
ham mob to break into his house and destroy 
its contents (1791). He now settled at Hackney, 
and in 1794 removed to America, where he was 
heartily received ; at Northumberland, Pa., he 
died 0th February 1804, believing himself to hold 
the doctrines of the primitive Christians, and 
looking for the second coming of Christ. Priestley 
is justly called the father of pneumatic chemistry ; 
good authorities (nee Nature, xlil. 1890) defend tne 
priority of his discovery of oxygen (1774) and 
of the composition of water (1781), and deny 
Lavoisier’s claim to be considered an independent 
discoverer. See Rutt’s edition of Priestley’s 
Works (1881-82), Including Autobiographical 
Memoir ; and Thorpe’s monograph (1906). 

Prim, J uan, Spanish general, born at Reus, 0th 
December 1814, so distinguished himself in wat 
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and statesmanship us to be made general, mar- 
shal, and marquis. As progressist he opposed 
Espartero. Failing in an insurrectionary attempt 
in 1866, he fled to England and Brussels, but here 
he guided the movement that m 1868 overthrew 
Isabella. He was war minister under Serrano, 
but soon became virtually dictator. He secured 
the election of Amadeus (q.v.) as king, and was 
thereupon shot by an assassin 28th December 
1870. He died on the 80th. [Preem.] 

Primatiooio, Francesco (1504-c. 1670), painter, 
born at Bologna, came to Fiance m 1531 at the 
invitation of Francis I. [Pree-ma-titch'yo.] 

Prlmo de Rivera, Miguel, Marques de Estella, 
Spanish general, born in 1870, effected a military 
coup d'itat in 1923, and ruled Spain as dictator. 

Prince, Henry James (1811-99), boin at Bath, 
studied medicine, but took Anglican orders, and 
in 1859 at Charlinch near Bridgwator founded 
the * Agapemone,’ a community of religious vision- 
aries. See Hepwoitli Dixon’s SpiritualWives (1868). 

Prince, John (1643-1723), a Devon clergyman, 
author or The Worthies of Devon (1701). 

Pringle, Thomas (1789-1834), born at Blaiklaw, 
Roxburghshire, studied at Edinburgh University, 
and m 1811 entered the Scottish Record Ofllce. 
He took early to writing, and in 1817 started the 
Edinburgh Monthly Magazine , the parent of Black- 
wood, in which appeared his ‘Gypsies’ article, 
from notes supplied by Scott. In 1820 ho sailed 
for Cape Colony, and for three years was govern- 
ment librarian at Capetown. He started a Whig 
paper, but it was suppressed by the governor, ami 
returning to London in 1826, he became secretary 
of the Anti -Slavery Society. His Ephemerides 
(1828) was a collection ot graceful verse. See 
Life and Works by W. Hay (1912). 

Prlnsep, Henry Tiioby (1793-1878), a distin- 
guished Indian civilian, born at Thoby Prioiy, 
Essex, was a member 1858-74 of the Indian 
Council, and wrote a history of India under the 
Marquis of Hastings (1823). — His second son, 
Valentine Cameron (‘ Val ’) Prinsep (1838-1904), 
born at Calcutta, accompanied the Prince of 
Wales to India (1875-76), painted many Indian 
pictures, and wrote Imperial India, an A i fist’s 
Journal (1879), a novel, Virgmte, &c. In 1879 he 
was elected an A.R.A., in 1894 an R.A. 

Prior, Matthew, was born 21st July 1664, prob- 
ably at Wnnborne. He was sent to Westnunstei, 
but on Ins fatliei’s death had to turn bookkeeper 
to his uncle, a vintner. His familiarity with 
Horace attracted the attention of the Earl of 
Dorset, with the result that he returned to West- 
minster, where he formed a lifelong friendship 
with the two sons of Mr Montagu, the elder of 
whom became Earl of Halifax. He got a scholar- 
ship at St John’s, Cambridge, and in 1687 with 
Charles Montagu parodied Dryden’s Hind and the 
Panther as the Country-mouse and the City-mouse. 
In 1688 Prior obtained a fellowship, and his 
composition of the yearly college tribute to 
the Exeter family led to his becoming tutor to 
Lord Exeter’s sons. At twenty-six he was 
made secretary to the ambassador at the Hague, 
where he found especial favour with King 
William. In 1697 he brought over the Articles 
of Peace at the treaty of Ryswick ; and, after 
being nominated Secretary of State for Ireland, 
was made secretary in 1698 to the Paris embassy. 
In 1699 he became an under-secretary of state, 
and in 1700 succeeded Locke as commissioner 
of trade and. plantations. In 1701 he entered 
parliament for East Grinate&d. Under Anne ha 


joined the Tories, and in 1712 went to Paris as 
ambassador ; but after the queen’s death was im- 
peached and imprisoned (1715). The remainder 
of his life was passed chiefly at his country-house, 
Down -Hall, in Essex, fie died at Wimpole, 
Harley’s seat, 18th September 1721. Without 
much real sentiment or humanity, Prior’s verses 
have wit, grace, neatness, and finish ; he survives 
mainly by his purely playful efforts, his lyrics 
and his epigrams, not a few of which are unsur- 
passable. He collected his poems in 1709, and 
again, in extended fonn, in 1718. In 1740 two 
volumes were published, one containing alleged 
Memoirs. See Life by Bickley (1914); Selected 
Poems , ed. by Austin Dobson (1889) ; Poems , ed. 
by Brnnley Johnson (1892), Waller (1905-7). 

Prlsclan (Lat. Priscmnus) ot Caesarea, first of 
Latin grammarians, in the beginning of the 6th 
century taught Latm at Constantinople. Besides 
Ins Institutions Grammaticoe , he wrote six smaller 
grammatical treatises and two hexameter poems. 

Pri8Cillian, Bishop of Avila, was excommuni- 
cated by a synod at Saragossa :n 380, then toler- 
ated, but ultimately executed in 385 — one of the 
fhst heretic martyrs. His doctrine, said to have 
been brought to Spain from Egypt, contained 
Gnostic and Manichsean elements, and was based 
on dualism. The Pnscillianists were ascetics, 
eschewed marriage and animal food, and were 
said to hold strict truth obligatory only between 
themselves. See PriscilUan et It Priscillianisme, 
by E. C. Babut (Par. 1909). 

Pritchard, Charles, F.R.S. (1808-93), school- 
master, clergyman, and astronomer, from 1870 
Savihan professor at Oxford. See Memoirs (1896). 

Pritchard, Edward William (1825-65), a Glas- 
gow doctor, born at Soutlisea, was hanged for 
poisoning his wife and mother-in-law. 

Probus, Marcus ...urelius, born at Sirmium 
m Pannonia, under Valerian greatly distinguished 
himself on the Danube and in Afnca, Egypt, 
Asia, Germany, and Gaul, was by Tacitus ap- 
pointed governor of Asia, and by his soldiers, on 
Tacitus’s death, was forced to assume the purple 
(276 a.d.). The Germans were driven out of 
Gaul and the Barbarians from the frontier ; while 
Persia was forced to a humiliating peace. Probus 
next devoted himself to developing the internal 
resources of the empire. But fearing that the 
army would deteriorate with inactivity, he em- 
ployed the soldiers on public works. Such occu- 
pations, deemed degrading, excited discontent; 
and a body of troops engaged in draining the 
swamps about Sirmium murdered him in 282. 

Probus, Marcus Valerius, a Latin grammarian, 
from Syria, m the latter half of the 1st cent. a.d. 

Procida, Giovanni da (c. 1210-98), a royal 
physician and statesman, bom at Saleruo. See 
work by De Renci (Nap. 1860). [Pro'chee-da.] 

Proolus (c. 412-4S5 a.d.), the Neoplatonist, bom 
in Constantinople, studied at Alexandria and 
Athens. His vivid imagination convinced him, 
when all the influences of the mysteiies were 
brought to bear upon him, of his direct inter- 
communion with the gods. The Orphic Poems, 
the writings of Hermes, and all the mystical 
literature of that occult age were to him the 
only source of true philosophy. Of an impulsive 
piety, and eager to win disciples from Christianity 
itself, he made himself obnoxious to the Christian 
authorities in Athens, who bam shed him. Allowed 
to return, he acted with more prudence. In his 
system tne predominant law of development 
is triadic. The existence of what is produced 
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In that which produces it, it* emergence from 
it, and its return to it, are the three moments by 
the continued repetition of which the totality 
of things is developed from their origin. The 
final SOurce of this development is the original 
essence, elevated above all being and knowledge, 
between which and the intelligible there inter- 
venes an intermediary member— the absolute 
unities together forming the single supernal 
number. The soul is made of three kinds of 
part-souls— divine, daemonic, and liunifii. The 
soul enters temporarily into the material body. 
It Is capable by divine illumination of mystic 
union with the Deity. Faith alone is essential 
to the attainment of Theurgy, which, compris- 
ing supernatural inspiration, is preferable to all 
human wisdom. Cousin edited some of his works 
(1820-25; new ed. 1864); Taylor ‘the PMonist’ 
translated a series of them (1788-80). 

Procop, Andrew (c. 1380-1434), Hussite leadei, 
from a monk became one of Ziska’s followers, 
and on Ziska’s death commander of the Tabontes. 
Under him the fearful raids into Silesia, Saxony, 
and Franconia were carried out, and lie repeatedly 
defeated German armies. He ami his colleague, 
Procop the Younger, headed the internal conflict 
of the Taborites with the more moderate Calix- 
tlnes ; both fell at Lipan near Bohmischbrod. 

Procopius (c. 499-565 a.d.), Byzantine historian, 
born at Csesarca in Palestine, studied law, and 
accompanied Belisarius against the Persians (526), 
the Vandals in Africa (538), and the Ostrogoths 
in Italy (536). He was highly honoured by Jus- 
tinian, and seems to have been appointed prefect 
of Constantinople in 562. His principal works 
are his Histonas (on the Persian, Vandal, and 
Gothic wars), De JSdidciis, and Anecdota or His- 
toria Arcana, a sort of chromque scandaleuse of 
the court of Justinian. There are editions by 
Haury (1905 et seq.), and in the Loeb Lib. with 
trans. by H. B. Dewing (1914 et seq.). See Theo- | 
dora; and works by Dan n (1865) and Haury (1891). 

Procter, Bryan Waller (‘Barry Corn wall’), 
born at Leeds, 21st November 1787, and educated 
at Harrow with Byron and Peel for schoolfellows, 
was articled to a Caine solicitor, in 1807 came to 
London to live, and in 1815 began to contribute 
poetry to the Literary Gazette. In 1816 he in- 
herited from his father £500 a-year, in 1823 
married Basil Montagu’s step-daughter, Anne 
Benson Skepper (1799-1888). He had meanwhile 
published poems and produced a tragedy at 
Covent Garden, whose success was largely duo 
to the acting of Macready and Kemble. He was 
called to the bar in 1831, m 1832-61 was a metio- 
politan commissioner of Lunacy, and died 4th 
October 1874. His works comprise Dramatic 
Scenes (1819), Marcian Colonna (1820), The Flood of 
Thessaly (1823), and English Songs (1832), besides 
memoirs of Kean (1835) and Charles Lamb (1866). 
The last is always worth reading ; but his poems 
are rarely more than studied if graceful exercises. 
Yet ‘Barry Cornwall’ will be remembered as a 
man beloved by a hundred of the greatest of the 
centhry. See Autobiographical Fragment, ed. by 
Coventry Patmore (1877), and a long obituary of* 
Mrs Procter in the Academy for 17th March 1888. 
— His daughter, Adelaide Ann Procter (1825- 
64), was bom and died in London, and in 1851 
turned Roman Catholic. By her Legends and Lyrics 
(1858-60 ; new ed. 16141 first written some of them 
for Household Words, she won poetical renown. 

ProotOr, Richard Anthony, astronomer, born 
at Chelsea, 23d March 1837, graduated from St 
John’s, Cambridge, Iti 1860. Devoting himself 


from 1363 to astronomy, in 1866 he wa§ elected 
F.K.A8 , and in 1873 made a lecturing tour in 
America. About this time he communicated to 
the R.A.S. some important papers on ‘The Milky 
Way,’ ‘The Transit of Venus,’ ‘ Star Distribution,’ 
&c. ; and his name is associated with the deter- 
mination of the rotation of Mars, the theory of the 
solar corona, and stellar distribution. He charted 
the 324,198 stars contained in Argelander’s great 
catalogue. His magazine Knowledge was founded 
in 1881, in which year he settled m the States; 
and he died at New York, 12th Sept. 1888. 

Pro'dious, born at lulls in Ceos, a Greek 
sophist of tho time of Socrates, was author of 
the story, ‘The Choice ot Hercules.’ 

Propertius, Sextus, the most impassioned of 
the Roman elegiac poets, was born about 48 
b i\, probably at Asisium (the modern Assisi). 
He had a portion of lus patrimony confiscated 
after Philippi by the Triumvirs, to reward their 
veterans, but retained means enough to proceed 
to Rome for education and to make poetry the 
business of his life. He won the favour of 
Maecenas, to whom he dedicated a book of his 
poems, and even ingratiated himself with Augus- 
tus, whose achievements he duly celebrated. But 
the central figure of his inspiration was his mis- 
tress Cynthia. Propertius left Rome apparently 
only once, on a visit to Athens. He died probably 
about 14 b.c. Of his poems only the first book, 
devoted to Cynthia, was published during his 
lifetime ; certainly the last of the four was given 
to the light by his friends. Recent criticism 
shows increasing admiration for his native force, 
his eye for dramatic situation, and his power over 
the leader's sympathies. But he is often rough 
to harshness ami obscure from defect of finish. 
Thoio is an admirable text by Palmer Q880), and 
critical notes by Paley, Postgate, and Phillimore 
in their editions. There are translations by Crans- 
toun (1875), Philliinoio (1906), and Butler (1918). 

Prosper of Aquitaine, the champion of Angus- 
tmiaii doctrine against the Semi-Pelagians, was a 
prominent theologian in southern Gaul in 428- 
434, and then settled in Rome. Besides letters, 
ltesvonsioncs , and pamphlets on grace and free- 
will, he wrote a chronicle, coming down to 455, 
a hexameter poem against the Pelagians, and a 
Liber Sententiamm compiled from Augustine. 

Protagoras (c. 480-410 b.c.), the earliest of the 
Greek sophists, born at Abdera, taught in Athens, 
Sicily, &c. a system of practical wisdom fitted to 
tram men for citizens’ duties, and based on the 
doctrine that * man is the measure of all things.’ 
All Ins works are lost. He perished at sea. 

Proto'genes, a painter of ancient Greece, was 
born at Cauuus in Caria, and practised his art at 
Rhodes, where he worked steadily on through the 
din of the siege of 805-804 b.c. 

Proudhon, Pierre Joseph, socialist, born at 
BesanQon, J uly 15, 1809, contrived as a compositor 
to complete and extend his education. He be- 
came partner (1887) in the development of a new 
typographical process, contributed to an edition 
of the Bible notes on the Hebrew language, and 
in 1888 published an Essai de Gramrrtatre Generale. 
He subsequently contributed to an EnoydopHie 
Catholique. In 3840 he issued Qu'est-ce que la 
Proprim f affirming the bold paradox ‘ Property 
is Theft,’ as appropriating the labour of others in 
the form of rent. In 1842 he Was tried fbr his 
revolutionary opinions, but acquitted; in 1846 he 
published hjfs greatest work, tne Systbne des Con • 
tradictlons Economiques. During tne Revolution 
of 1848 he was elected for the Seine depart ment^ 
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and published several newspapers advocating the 
most advanced theories. He attempted also to 
establish a bank which should pave the way for 
a socialist transformation by giving gratuitous 
credit, but failed utterly. The violence of his 
utterances at last resulted in a sentence of three 
years’ imprisonment, and in March 1849 he fled to 
Geneva, but leturued to Pans m June and gave 
himself up. While m prison he married a young 
working- woman, and published Confessions d'un 
Rivolutionnaire (1849), Actes de la Revolution 
(1849), GratuiUdu Credit (1850), and La Revolution 
Sociale demontrSe par le Coup d'fttat (1852). In 
June 1852 he was liberated, but in 1858 was again 
condemned to three years’ imprisonment, and 
retired to Belgium. Amnestied in 1860, he died 
near Paris, January 19, 1865. His paradox re- 
presenting anarchy as the culmination of social 
progress was an exaggerated assertion of the 
principle that the fully-developed man should 
be a law to himself— that the moral progiess ot 
man should make government unnecessaiv His 
complete works fill 37 vols. (1867 et seq ) ; his 
correspondence, 14 vols (1874). See laves by 
Sainte-Beuve (1872) and Detyardins (1896). 

Proust, Marcel (1871-1922;, French author, 
born at Paris, is chiefly known for Ins psycho- 
logical novel-series A la Recherche du Temps Roan 
(1913-27 ; Eng. trails. 1922 et seq.). [Pruost.) 

Prout, Ebenezer (1835-1909), compose! and 
writer on music, was born at Oundle, and in 1894 
became professor of Music at Dublin. 

Prout, Father. See Mahonv 

Prout, Samuel (1788-1852), water-colourist, 
boin at Plymouth, in 1815 was elected to the 
Water Colour Society, and in 1818 went to 
Iloueu. Architecture thencefoi ward was the 
feature of his works. Piout’s numerous ele- 
mentary diawing-books influenced many. See 
Memoir by Buskin m Ait Journal (1852), and bis 
Notes on the thawings by Pi out and Hunt (1879— SO). 

Prout, William, F.R.S. (1785-1850), from 1812 
a London physician and chemist, was bom at 
Horton near Chippmg-Sodbuiy. His‘H\pothe- 
sis ’ (1815) is a modification of the Atomic Theoiy. 

Prudentius, Marcus Aurelius Clemens, a 
Latin Christian poet, was born m the north ol 
Spain in 348 a.d. He practised as a pleader, 
acted as civil and criminal judge, and ultimately 
received a high office at the imperial couit. His 
religious convictions came late in life, from 
which time he devoted himself to the composi- 
tion of leligious poetry. About 407 he withdraw 
to a monastery, and died thiee years lain. Of 
his poems the chief are Cathemennon Liber, a 
series of twelve hoitatory hymns (Eng. trans 
1845); Penstephanon, fourteen lynoal poems m 
honour of martyrs ; Apotheosis, a defence of the 
Trinity; Hamartigcneia, on the Origin of Evil; 
Psychoniachia, on the Christian Graces ; Contra 
Symmachum, against the heathen gods ; Dtptychon, 
on scriptural incidents. He is the first of the 
early Christian verse-makers. Editions aie by 
F. Areval (1788), reprinted in Migne’s Patrologia; 
Obbar (1845), and Dressel (1860). See German 
books oy Brockhaus (1872) and Rosier (1886), 
Puech’s Pimdenee (Par. 1888), and F. St John 
Thackeray's Translations from Prudentius (1S90). 

Prud’hon, Pierre (1768-1828), a French mytho- 
logical painter, unhappily associated with his 
pupil, Constance Mayer (1775-1821). See works 
by C16ment (8d ed 1880) and Qauthlef (1886). 

Pryma, Abraham db la (1672-1704), a York- 
shire clergyman, antiquary, and diarist. 


Prynne, William, born iu 1600 at Swanswick 
near Bath, graduated from Onel College, Oxford, 
in 1621. He was called to the bar, but was early 
drawn into controversy, and during 1627-30 pub- 
lished The Unlovel inesse of Love-lockes, Healthes 
Sicknesse (against dunking of healths), and three 
other Puritan and anti-Anninian diatribes. In 
1633 appeared his HUtno-Mastix ; the Playeis 
Scourge, for which, on account of a supposed 
reflection on the virtue ot Henrietta Maria, he 
was m 1634 sentenced to have his book burnt 
by the hangman, pay a hue of £5000, be expelled 
from Oxford and Lincoln’s Inn, lose both ears m 
the pilloty, and suffer perpetual imprisonment. 
Three years later, for assailing Laud and the 
lnerarcny in two more pamphlets, a fresh fine 
of £5000 was imposed ; he was again pilloried, 
and was branded on both cheeks with S. L. 
(‘seditious libeller ; ’ rather ‘ stigmata Landis ’ by 
Prynne’s own intorpietation). He remained a 
prisoner till in 1640 he was released by a warrant of 
the House of Commons. He acted as Laud’s bitter 
prosecutor (1644) * and in 1647 became recorder 
of Bath, in 1618 member for Newport m Cornwall. 
But opposing the Independents and Charles I.’s 
execution, he was one of those of whom the House 
was ‘ puiged,’ and was even imprisoned 1650-52 
On Cromwell’s death he returned to parliament as 
a loyalist , and after the Restoration Charles II. 
‘kept, him quiet’ by making him keeper of the 
Tower records. lie died 24th Oct. 1669. Prynne 
was a gieat compiler of constitutional history, his 
best works the Calendar of Parliainentaiy lVrtts 
and his Records See Documents relating to Prynne, 
edited by S. R. Gardiner (Camden Soc. 1877). 

Psalmana'zar, George, ‘the Formosan,’ was 
born probably in Languedoc bet ween 1679amll685. 
Educated by monks and Jesuits, he at sixteen 
turned vagabond, and .vandered through France, 
Germany, and the Low Countries, by turns an 
‘Irish pilgrim,’ a ‘Japanese convert,’ a waitei, a 
‘heathen Formosan,’ and a soldiei. At Sluys m 
1703 he found an accomplice in one limes, chap- 
lain to a ScouinIi legiment, who baptised him 
‘George Laudei,’ and brought him to London. 
For Bishop Compton he translated the Church 
Catechism into the ‘ Formosan * language ; and to 
him lie dedicated his Historical and Geographical 
Description of Formosa (1704), which found many 
believeis in spite of its patent absurdities. But 
people gradually lost faith in him, or by Law’s 
Sei lous Call (1729) he was converted to a sense of 
the error of his ways. Anjliow, we find him the 
alloged importer of a white ‘ Foimosan ’ enamel, 
a tutor, a regimental clerk (1715-17), a flui- 
pamter, and, lastly, for years a diligent hack- 
writer. The Universal Histoiy was laigely ot hU 
compiling; and Ins, too, a popular Essay on 
Muacles But in all lus strange life there is 
nothing stranger than the esteem expressed for 
him by Samuel Johnson as ‘ the best man ho ever 
knew.' He died 3d May 1768. See his autobio- 
graphical Mtnnoits (1764) and Fairer’s Literary 
Forgenes (1907). 

Psellua, Michael (c. 1020-1105), a Constanti- 
nople teacher of philosophy, wrote Synopsis 
Aristotelxs logicam, Ac. 

Ptolemy, name of the Macedonian kings who 
ruled Egypt for three hundred years. Ptolemy 
Soter, a son of Lagos, was one of the greatest 
of the generals of Alexander the Great, upon 
whose death he obtained Egypt (328 B.C.). 
Nominally subject to Macedon, Ptolemy occu- 
pied the first half of his reign in warding off 
outside atkaeks and eonsolidating his govern* 
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raent. In 806 he was defeated by Demetrius 
in a sea-fight off Salamis in Cyprus. Notwith- 
standing this, he assumed the title of king of 
Egypt, and defended his dominions against Anti- 
gonus and Demetrius. In 805 he defended the 
Rhodians against Demetrius, and received from 
them his title Soter (Saviour). Alexandria, his 
capital, became the centre of commerce and Greek 
culture. He abdicated in 285, and died two 
years afterwards.— He was succeeded by his son, 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, under whom tme power 
of Egypt attained its greatest height. He was 
successful in his external wars, founded tho 
Museum and Library of Alexandria, purchased 
the most valuable manuscripts, engaged the most 
celebrated professors, and had made for him the 
Septuagmt translation of the Hebrew Scriptures 
and the Egyptian history of Manetho. Phila- 
delphus died in 247. — His son and successor, 
Eueroetes, pushed the southern limits of tho 
empire to Axum.— His son, Philopatos (221- 
204), began his reign by murdering his mother, 
Berenice. He abandoned himself to luxury, and 
fiom this time dates the decadence of the Egyp- 
tian empire. He warred with Antioclius, perse- 
cuted the Jews, and encouraged learning. Ho 
was succeeded by liis infant son, Epiphanes (204- 
180). The kings of Syria and Macedonia availed 
themselves of the opportunity to wrest from 
Egypt her provinces, and the country was only 
saved by the king’s ministers calling in the aid 
of Rome, whose influence in Egypt after this 
was supremo. ‘ Henceforth the history of Egypt 
consists of a series of disgusting details, and a 
more contemptible set of rulers never disgracod 
a throne than the later Ptolemies.’ The succes- 
sors of Epiphanes were Philometor (180-145); 
Eueroetes II. (145-116); Soter II. and Cleo- 
patra till 106 ; Alexander(87) ; Cleopatra Bere- 
nice; Alexander II. (80); Nkos Dionysius; and 
finally the celebrated Cleopatra (q.v. ), after which 
Egypt became a Roman province. See Mahaffy’s 
Empire of the Ptolemies (1896). 

Ptolemy, or Claudius PTOLEMiEus, astronomer 
and geographer, was a native of Egypt, and 
flourished in Alexandria m 139-161 a.d. His 
‘ great compendium of astronomy ’ seems to have 
been denominated by the Greeks megiste, ‘the 
greatest,’ whence was derived the Arab name 
Almagest, by which it is generally known With 
his Tetrabiblos Syntaxis is combined another work 
called Karpos or Centiloquium, from its containing 
a hundred aphorisms— both treat of astrological 
subjects, so have been held by some to be of 
doubtful genuineness. Then there are a treatise 
on the fixed stars or a species of almanac, the 
Geographia, and other works dealing with map- 
making, the musical scale, and chronology. 
Ptolemy, as astronomer and geographer, held 
supreme sway over the minds of scientific men 
down to the 16th-17fcli century ; but he seems 
to have been not so much an independent investi- 
gator as a corrector and improver of the work 
of his predecessors. In astronomy lie depended 
almost entirely on Hipparchus. But, as his works 
form the only remaining authority on ancient 
astronomy, the system they expound is called the 
Ptolemaic System, which, the system of Plato and 
Aristotle, was an attempt to reduce to scientific 
form the common notions of the motions of 
the heavenly bodies. The Ptolemaic astronomy, 
handed on by Byzantines and Arabs, assumed 
that the earth is the centre of the universe, 
and that the heavenly bodies revolve round it. 
Beyond and in the ether surrounding the earth’s 
atmosphere were eight concentric spherical shells, 


to seven of which one heavenly body foas attached, 
the fixed stars occupying the eighth The appa- 
rent iri egularity of their motions was explained 
by a complicated theory of epicycles. As a geog- 
rapher Ptolemy is the corrector of a predecessor, 
Marinus of Tyre. His geography (ed. by Muller, 
Par. 1888) contains a catalogue of plaoes, with 
latitude and longitude: general descriptions; 
details regarding his mode of noting the position 
of places — by latitude and longitude, with the 
calculation of the size of the earth. He con- 
structed a map of the world and other maps. See 
German work by Bell (1894). [Tol'i-mX.] 

Publius Syrus. See Syrus. 

Puocini, Giaoomo (1858-1924), born at Lucca, 
of a musical family, studied at Milan with 
Ponclnelli, and won fame by the operas La 
BoMine, La 7'osca, Madame Butterfly, The Gul oj 
the Golden IVest, Gianni Schicchi, Ac. 

Puccinotti, Francesco (1794-1872), Italian 
physician, was professor at Rome and Pisa, and 
wrote a history of medicine. [Poot-shee-not’tee.] 

Puckler-Muskau, Hermann Ludwio, FOrst 
von (1785 -1871), German traveller, author, and 
hoiticulturist. See Life by Asking (1873). 

Puffendorf, or Pufendorf, Samuel, Baron 
von (1632-94), writer on jurisprudence, born at 
Chemnitz, studied at Leipzig and at Jena. Whilst 
he was tutor to the sons of the Swedish am- 
bassador at Copenhagen war broke out (1658) be- 
tween Denmark and Sweden, and he was thrown 
into prison. There he thought out his Elementa 
Jurispimdentice Universalis, dedicated to the 
Elector Palatine, who made him professor of 
the Law of Nations at Heidelberg (1661). He 
next, as * Severinus de Monzambano,’ exposed the 
absurdities of the constitution of the Germanic 
empire in De Statu Reipublicce Germanicce (1667). 
In 1670 he became professor at Lund, and wrote 
his great De Jure Naturae et Gentium (1672), based 
upon Grotius (q.v.), with features from Hobbes. 
Appointed Swedish historiographer, he published 
a history of Sweden from the wars of Gustavus 
Adolphus to the death of Queen Christina. In 
1688 tho Elector of Brandenburg invited him to 
Berlin to write the history of the Great Elector, 
and there he died. See German works by Franklin 
(1872) and Jastrow (1882). [u as oo.] 

Puget, Pierre (1622-94), French sculptor and 
painter. See Life by Gmoux (1894). [Pee-zhay'.] 

Pugin, Augustus Welby, architect, was born 
in London, 1st March 1812, the son of a French 
architect, Augustin Pugin (1762-1882), in whose 
office, after schooling at Christ’s Hospital, he 
was trained, chiefly by making drawings for his 
father’s books on Gothic buildings. Whilst work- 
ing with Sir C. Barry he designed and modelled 
a large part of the decorations and sculpture for 
the new Houses of Parliament (1836-87). He 
became about 1833 a convert to Catholicism ; and 
most of his plans were made for churches and 
other edifices of that communion. He died insane 
at Ramsgate, 14th Sept. 1852. He wrote Contrasts 
between the Architecture of the 15th and 19th Cen- 
turies (1886), Chancel Screens (1851), and True 
Principles of Christian Architecture (1841). See 
Ferrcy*s Recollections of Pugin and his Father (1861). 
—His son, Edward Welby Pugin (1884-75), de- 
signed many Catholic churches, Ac. [Peu/jin.] 

Pulaski, Casimir (1748-79), Polish count, fought 
against Russia, and was outlawed at the partition 
of Poland (1772). In 1777 he went to America, 
and for his conduct at the Brandywine was 
given a brigade of cavalry. In 1778 he organised 
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' Pulaski’s legion,’ in May 1770 entered Charles- 
ton, and hela it until it was relieved. He was 
mortally wounded at the siege of Savannah. 

Pnlol, Luioi (1482-84), Florentine poet, wrote 
IlMo rgante Maggiore C Morgan to the Giant,’ 1481), 
a burlesque epic with Roland for hero, one of 
the most valuable specimens of the early Tuscan 
dialect. He also produced a comic novel and 
several humorous sonnets. — His brother, Ber- 
nardo (1438-88), wrote an elegy on the death of 
Simonetta, mistress of Julian de’ Medici, and the 
first translation of Virgil’s Eclogues. [Pool-chee.] 

Pullen, Robert, theologian, is heard of at 
Exeter, Oxford, Paris, and Rome, where he died 
about 1147, and was Archdeacon of Rochester 
1184-43, a cardinal, and chancellor of the church. 

Pullman, George Mortimer (1831-97), born 
in New York state, m 1859 niado his fiisl 
sleeping-cars, and in 1803 the first on the present 
lines. The Pullman Palace -car Company was 
formed in 1867. In 1880 he founded ‘Pullman 
City,’ since absorbed by Chicago. 

Pulszky, Francis Aurelius, Hungarian poli- 
tician and author, born at Epenes, 17th Sopt 
1814, studied law, travelled, a..d published (1837) 
a successful book on England. In 1848 he be- 
came Esterhazy’s factotum, but, having joined 
the revolution, flod to London, wheie lie wrote 
for the papers. When Kossuth came to England 
Pulszky became his companion, ami went with 
him to America. His wife, Theresa (1815-GO), 
wrote Memoirs of a Hungarian Lady (1850) and 
Tales and Traditions of Hungary (1851). Pulszky 
was condemned to death m 1852, but after living 
in Italy 1852-66, and being imprisoned in Naples 
as a Garibaldian, was pardoned m 1867. He sat 
in parliament, was director of museums, and died 
9th September 1897. See his Autobiography 
(1879-S2 ; Ger. tians. 1883), and F. W. Newman s 
Reminiscences of Two Exiles (1889). [Pool-ski.] 

Pultenev, William, Earl of Bath (1084-1764), 
the son of a London knight, was educated at 
Westminster and Christ Church, Oxford. He 
became Whig member for Heydon in 1705, and 
was an eloquent speaker. Disgusted with Wal- 
>ole’s indifference to his claims, m 1728 he 
leaded a group of malcontent ‘Patriots,’ and 
was henceforth Walpole’s bitterest opponent. 
He was Bolingbroke^s chief assistant in the 
Craftsman , which involved him m many political 
controversies, and called forth some of his finest 
pamphlets. On Walpole’s resignation m 1741 
Pulteney was sworn of the Privy-council, and 
in 1742 created Earl of Bath. Horace Walpole 
laces him amongst Irs Royal and Noble Authors; 
is prose was effecti\ e and his verse graceful 

Puxuhon, William Morley, LL.D. (1824-81), 
pulpit orator, born at Doncaster, from 1845 was 
a Wesleyan minister in London, Bristol, Canada, 
Ac., and missionary-secretary from 1875. See the 
Life by Macdonald (1887). 

Purbaoh, or Peuerbaoh, Georg vo* (1423-61), 
the first great modern astronomer, Regiomon- 
tanus’s master, was a professor at Vienna. See 
German monograph by Schubert (1828). 

Poroell, Henry, greatest of English composers, 
was bom at Westminster in 1658, and in 1664 
became a chorister in the Chapel Royal. His 
compositions at an early age gave evidence of 
talent ; and in 1680 he was appointed organist of 
Westminster Abbey, in 1682 or the Chapel Royal. 
He wrote many anthems and other church music, 
which have kept their place to this day ; his 
dramatio and chamber compositions are finer 
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still. Among* the former are his opera Dido and 
jEneas, written at seventeen, his music to the 
Tempest, his songs in Dryden’s King Arthur, his 
music to Howard's and Dryden’s Indian Queen , 
to D’Urfey’s Don Quixote, &c. A great many of 
his cantatas, odes, glees, catches, and rounds are 
yet familiar. In 1683 he composed twelve sonatas 
for two violins and a bass. In originality and 
vigour, in richness of harmony and variety of ex- 
pression, he far surpassed his predecessors and 
contemporaries. His church music was edited 
from the original MSS. by Vincent Novello in 
1829-32, with an essay on his life and works ; and 
a complete edition of his works was undertaken 
by the Purcell Society, instituted in 1876 Pur- 
cell died 21st Nov 1695 See Lives by Cummings 
(1881) and J. F. Runciman (1909). 

Purchas, John (1823-72), a Biighton clergy- 
man, born at Cambridge, was prosecuted for 
ritualism in 1869-70. Ho edited the Directoiium 
Anglicanum (1858). 

Purchas, Samufl (1577-1626), born at Thaxted, 
studied at St John’s College, Cambridge, and be- 
came vicar of Eastwood m 1604, and in 1614 rector 
of St Martin’s, Ludgate. His great works were 
Purchas his Pilgrimage, or Relations of the World 
in all Ages (1613 ; 4th ed. enlarged, 1626), and 
Halluytns Posthumus, or Purchas his Pilgnmes 
(based on the papers of Hakluyt, q.v. ; 1625). 
Another woik is Purchas his Pilgrim: Microcos- 
ms, oi the History of Man (1619) [PHr'7t<w.] 

Pusoy, Edward Bouverie, was born at Pnsey 
in Beikshire, 22d August 1800. His father, the 
youngest son of the fust Viscount Folkestone, 
had assumed the name Pusey when in 1789 the 
old Pusey estates were bequeathed to him. He 
was educated at Eton and Chnst Church, Oxford, 
m 1823 was elected a mllow of Oriel, and in 1825- 
27 in Germany made himself acquainted with 
German theological teaching. In 1828 he was 
appointed regms professor of Hebrew at Oxford, 
a position wl mb he retained until his death. 
His hist work was an essay on the causes of 
Rationalism m rece-it German theology, which 
was criticised as itself rationalistic ; really he 
sought to deiive Rationalism from the want of 
life in the Lutheran body. Tlie aim of his life 
was to prevent the spread of Rationalism in 
England. Hence, when in 1833 Newman began 
the issue of the Tracts for the Times, Pusey very 
soon joined him ; and they, with Keble, were the 
leaders of the movement. Tiny endeavoured to 
make the church live again before the eyes and 
minds of men ns it had lived in times past. With 
this aim Pusey wrote his contributions to the 
'Tracts, especially those on Baptism and the Holy 
Eucharist; and commenced in 1886 the Oxford 
Library of the Fathers, to which his own chief 
contributions were Augustine’s Confessions and 
several works of Tertullian. But Newman’s cele- 
brated Tract 90 was condemned in 1841, and in 
1843 Pusey was suspended for three years from 
preaching in Oxford for a university sermon on 
the Holy Eucharist ; at the first opportunity he 
reiterated his teaching, and was left unmolested. 
But before his suspension was over Newman, 
with several of his leadingdisciples, had joined 
the Roman communion. With Keble, Pusey at 
once set himself to reassure those who were 
reeling under the blow ; it was Pusey’s moral 
weight mainly that prevented a catastrophe 
greater than any the English Church has ever 
experienced. But the new power which a civil 
court had acquired in doctrinal matters (shown 
in the Gorham case), the constant attacks of 
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bishopa snU others upon the Oxford movement, 
the practical inhibition of Pusey from all minis- 
tenal work in the dioceae of Oxford by Bishop 
Wilber force — these and other causes brought 
about the departure to the Roman Church of 
another band of distinguished men, including 
Archdeacon (Cardinal) Manning and Archdeacon 
WUberforce. Still Pusey loyally laboured on. 
His numerous writings during this period in- 
cluded a letter on the practice of confession 
(1850), a general defence ol his own position in A 
Letter to the Bishop of London (1851), The Doctrine 
of the Real Presence (1855-57), and the Euenicon 
(1865-70)— its object to clear the way for re- 
union between the Church of England ami that 
of Rome. The reform of Oxford University, 
which destroyed the intimate bond between the 
university and the church, greatly occupied 
Pusey’s mind. His evidence before the commis- 
sion, his remarkable pamphlet on Collegiate and 
Professorial Teaching , and Ins assiduous work on 
the Hebdomadal Council are proofs of the interest 
he took in the university. 

By 1860 the tide had turned. The teaching 
for winch the Tractarians had laboured was be- 
ginning to be recognised But the fruits of the 
intolerance and persecution of which Oxford 
had been the scene were also upening into lehgi- 
ous indifference and Rationalism. Against such 
teaching Pusey contended for the rest of his life. 
Therefore it was that he prosecuted Professor 
Jowett for his commentary on St Paul's Epistles, 
and that he took so prominent a part m the later 
controversy about the Athanasian Creed. His 
chief works m this connection are Lectuie s on 
Daniel (1863), defending the early date of the 
book, and What is of Faith as to Everlasting 
Punishment ? From Ins predecessor in the 
Hebrew chair Pusey mheuted the task of com- 
pleting A Catalogue of the Aiabic Manusa iph 
in the Bodleian Library (1835), lor six yeais a 
toilsome duty. The Commentary on the Minor 
Prophets (1860 - 77) was Ins contribution to a 
projected commentary on the whole Bible In 
private life Pusey was a man of warm aflection, 
widely known for his geutleucss, smceiity, ami 
humility, and was constantly sought as a spiritual 
guide by persons of every station. Ills chanty 
was bouuaed only by his income ; aud he spent 
large sums in helping to provide chinches m 
East London, in building 8t Saviour’s, Leeds, 
and in founding sisterhoods. He married in 1828 
Maria Catherine Barker, who died of consumption 
m 1839; Ins only son, Philip Edward (1830-80), 
also predeceased him. He himself died at Ascot 
Priory, Berks, 16th Sept. 1882, and was bmied m 
Oxford Cathedral. See Life by Canon Luldoii, 
left unfinished at his death m 1890, aud completed 
by the Revs. J. O. Johnston and R J. Wilson (4 
volg. 1893-97, with vol. v., Spiritual Lettei s, 1898). 

Pushkin, Alexander Sergejevich, Russian 
poet, born at Moscow, 26th May 1799. In 1817 
he entered the service of the government, but for 
his Liberalism was in 1820 relegated to Southern 
Russia, and in 1824 dismissed and confined to 
his estate near Pskov. His romantic poem,* 
Ruslan and Liudmila (1820), was followed by 
the Prisoner of the Caucasus (1822), Fountain of 
BakhcMserai (1826), Tzigani (1827), and Eugene 
Onegin (1828). a clever novel in verse somewhat 
after the etyle of Byron’s Beppe. Poltava (1829) 
has Mazeppa for its hero. Boris Godunov is his 
finest tragedy. He wrote also inanv graceful 
lyrical poems, a History of Ate Revolt of Pugachev, 
several teles, and essays, and was appointed Rus- 
sian historiographer. He was mortally wounded 


in a duel, aud died January 29 (February 10), 1837. 
His Eugene Onegin, a Don-Juanesque poem, was 
translated into English verse by Spalding (1881) ; 
and there are also translations of his Daughter of 
the Commandant (1891), his Prose Tales (1894), and 
his Poems , with introduction and notes by Ivan 
Panin (New York, 1889). [Poosh'-keen.] 

Putnam, Israel (1718-90), American general, 
born at Danvers, Mass., became a farmer, but 
in 1755 helped as a captain to repel a French 
invasion of New York, and was present at the 
buttle of Lake George, In 1768 he was captured 
by the savages, tortuied, and about to be burnt 
when a French officer rescued him. In 1759 he 
received a regiment, in 1762 went on the West 
India campaign, and in 1764 helped to relieve 
Detioit, then besieged by Pontiac (q.v ). In 1775, 
after Concord, ho was given command of the forces 
of Connecticut, was at Bunker Hill, and held the 
command at New York and in August 1776 at 
Brooklyn Heights, where he was defeated by 
Howe. In 1777 lie was appointed to the defence 
of the Highlands of the Hudson. See Life by 
Tarbox (1876).— His cousin, Rufus Putnam (1738- 
1824), served against the French in 1767-60, and 
then settled as a farmer and millwright. In the 
war he rendered good service as an engineer, 
commanded a regiment, and in 1788 became 
brigadiei -general. In 1788 he founded Marietta, 
Ohio ; in 1789 he was appointed a judge of the 
supreme court of the North-west Territory ; and 
in 1703-1803 was surveyor-general of the United 
States —Israel’s grand-nephew, George Palmer 
Putnam (1814-72), m 1840 became partner m a 
New York book-firm, and in 1848 started business 
alone. In 1852 he founded Putnam's Magazine; 
m 1800 established the firm of G. P. Putnam & 
Sons (now G. P. Putnam’s Sons). See Life (1912) 
by his son, George Haven Putnam (b. 1844), who 
also wiote Memo) les of a Publisher (1913), Ac. 

Puvis de ChavanneB, Pierre (1824-98), a 
deeoiative, symbolic painter, born at Lyons. 
See woiks by Vachon (1896), Michel (1913). 

Pyat, F£lix (1810-89), Fiench journalist and 
communist, in 1831 was admitted to the bar, 
but chiefly wrote ai tides, feuilletons, and plays. 
Ho signed Ledru-Rollin’s appeal to the masses 
to aim in 1849, escaped to Switzerland, Brussels, 
and London, and was a member of the ‘European 
revolutionary committee.’ Returning to Paris 
on amnesty in 1870, he was a leader of the com- 
munards, and again escaped to Loudon. He was 
condemned to death, m absence, in 1878, bub 
pardoned in 1880. [Pee-ah \ ] 

Pyoroft, James (1813-95), writer on cricket, 
Ac , and ex-clergyman, was born at Geyers 
House, Wiltshire, and died at Brighton. See Ills 
Ovfuid Memories (2 vols. 1880). 

Pye, Henry James ^1745-1818), poet-laureate, 
born iu London, studied at Magaaleu College, 
Oxford, and in 1772 was made a D.C.L. He 
held a commission in the Berkshire militia, in 
1784 became member for that county, in 1790 
succeeded Warton as laureate, and in 1792 was 
appointed a London police magistrate. He died 
at Pinner near Harrow. The works of ‘poetical 
Pye,’ who, as Byron remarked, was ‘eminently 
respectable in everything but his poetry,’ number 
nearly twenty, and include Alfred : an Epic (1801), 
with numerous birthday and New-year odea. 

Pye, John (1782-1874), eugraver after Turner, 
was born at Birmingham, and died in London. 

Pym, John, was born at Brymore near Bridg- 
water m 1584. He entered Broadgates Hall (now 
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Pembroke College), Oxford, in 1599, as a gentle- 
man-commoner, but left m 1C02 without taking a 
degree, an<j then became a student of the Middle 
Temple. In 1614 he was returned to parliament for 
Caine. He married the same year, but in 1620 
was left a widower with five children. His seat 
of Caine he exchanged in 1625 for Tavistock. He 
attached himself to the Country party, and made 
war against monopolies, papistry, the Spanish 
match, and absolutism with a vigour that brought 
him three months’ durance. In 1626 he took a 

E rorainent part in the impeachment of Bucking- 
am. In the parliament of 1628 he stood second 
only to Sir John Eliot in supporting the Peti- 
tion of Right, but he opposed him on tonnage and 
poundage. In the Short Parliament (1640) he 
‘brake the ice by a two hours’ discourse, in 
which he summed up shortly and sharply a 1 ! that 
most reflected upon the prudence and justice of 
the government, that they might bee how much 
work they had to do to satisfy their country.' 
And in the Long Parliament, having meanwhile 
joined hands with the Scots, and ridden with 
Hampden through England, urging the voters 
to their duty, Pym on lltli November named 
Strafford, twelve years earlier his friend and ally, 
as the ‘ principal author and promoter of all those 
counsels which had exposed the kingdom to so 
much ruin.’ In the impeachment of Strafford 
which followed, resulting in his execution, Pym 
took the leading part. In the proceedings against 
Laud, Pym was also conspicuous, as m the carrying 
of the Grand Remonstrance and m every other 
crisis up to the time when war became inevitable ; 
he was the one of the ‘ Five Members ’ whom 
Charles singled out by name. On the breaking 
out of hostilities he remained in London, ana 
there in the executive rendered services to the 
cause not less essential than those of a general in 
the field. He died 8th December 1648, having 
ouly the month before been appointed Lieutenant 
of the Ordnance. ‘The most popular man,’ says 
Clarendon, ‘and the most able to do hurt that 
hath lived in any time.’ He was neither revolu- 
tionist nor precisian ; Ins intellect was ‘ intensely 
conservative,' in Mr Gardiner’s phrase; he was a 
champion of what he believed to be the ancient 
constitution. See Forster’s Eminent British States- 
men (1837), Goldwin Smith’s Three English States - 
m«w(1867), C. E.Wade’s John Pym(1912), and works 
cited at Charles I., Eliot, and Strafford. 

Pyne, Louisa (1828-1904), operatic soprano, 
visited America 1854-67, and left the stage on 
marrying in 1868 the baritone, Mr Frank Bodda. 

Pyrrho (c. 376-270 b.c.) ? a sceptic philosopher, 
born at Elis, whose opinions we know not from 
his own writings but from his pupil Timon. 
He taught that we can know nothing of the 
nature of things, but that the best attitude of 
mind is suspense of judgment, which brings 
with it calmness of mind, Pyrrhonism is often 
regarded as the ne plus ultra of (philosophical) 
scepticism : consistent Pyrrhonists were said 
even to doubt that they doubted. 

Pyrrhus, born about 818 b.c., succeeded his 
fether as king of Epirus in 806, was driven out 
in 801, but regained his throne by help of the 
Ptolemies (295), and straightway extended his 
dominions by tne addition of western Macedonia. 


In 281 the Tarentines, a Greek colony in Lower 
Italy, invited him to help them against the 
Romans, and in 280 he sailed for Tarentum with 
25,000 men and a number of elephants. The first 
battle, on the liver Sins, was long and bloody, 
but Pyrrhus won it by help of his elephants, 
heretofore unknown to the Romans. ‘ Another 
such victory,’ he said, ‘and I must return to 
Epirus alone.’ Many of the Italian nations now 
joined Pyrihus, and he marched northward. But 
after penetrating to within 20 miles of Rome, 
he found the Roman preparations too strong, 
and withdrew to Tarentum, where he wintered. 
In 279 the Romans were again defeated (at 
Asculum); but Pyrrhus himself lost so heavily 
that he had again to withdraw to Tarentum. 
Here a truce was agreed to, and Pyrrhus passed 
over into Sicily to assist the Sicilian Greeks 
against the Carthaginians in 278. His first ex- 
ploits in that island weie brilliant; but his 
repulse at Lilybseum broke the spell ; he be- 
came involved in misunderstandings with the 
Greeks, and in 276 quitted the island to renew 
his war with Rome. While he was crossing over, 
the Carthaginians attacked lmn and destroyed 
seventy of his ships. In 274 he was utterly 
defeated by the Roman consul Curius Dentatus 
near Beneventum. He was now forced to abandon 
Italy and return to Epirus, where he engaged m 
war with Antigonus Gonatas, king of Macedonia 
His success was complete ; but m less than a 

f re ar he was at war with the Spartans, by whom 
le w f as repulsed in all his attempts on their city 
Ho then marched against Argos, where he was 
killed by a woman hurling a tile at him from a 
roof in 272 See German Life by Schubert (1894). 

Pythagoras (c. 582-500 B.C.), the founder of the 
Pythagoreans, boru I"’ Samos, became acquainted 
with the teachings ot Jie early Ionic philosophers, 
and, through Ins travels, with those of the Egyp- 
tian priests and other foreigners. About 530 he 
settled at Crotona in Magna Greecia, where he 
founded a me- t! and religious school. Pythago- 
reamsm was mst a life' and not a philosophy, 
a life of moral abstnence and purification, reac- 
tionary against the popular and poetic religions, 
but yot sympathetic towards the old (Done) 
aristocratic forms and institutions. All that can 
be certainly attributed to Pythagoras is the doc- 
trine ot the transmigration of souls, the institution 
of certain religious and ethical regulations, the 
beginning of tnose investigations into the rela- 
tions of numbers which made the school famous, 
and astronomical attainments beyond their con- 
temporaries. How much of the mysticism called 
Neo-Pj tliagorean (and akin to Neo-Platonism) was 
directly derived from him is hard to say. The 
Pythagoreans as an aristocratic party became un- 
popular after the defeat of the Sybarites by the 
Crotoniates in 510, and at first were instrumental 
m putting down the democratic party in Lower 
Italy ; but the tables were afterwards turned, and 
they had to flee from persecution. See a German 
monograph by Rothenbucher (1867) and & French 
one by Chaignet (2d ed. 1875). 

Pytheas, of Massilia, a Greek mariner, about 
380 b.c. sailed to Thule f? Iceland), past Spain, 
Gaul, and the east coast or Britain. 

Pythias. See Damon. 
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See Couch (Quiller). 

Quain, Jones (1796-1865), born at 
Mallow, studied medicine at Dublin 
% and Paris, and in 1881-35 was profes- 
sor of Anatomy m London University. 
He wrote the well-known text-book, Quain’s 
Elements of Anatomy (1828, 10th ed. 1890-96). — 
His brother, Richard, P.R.S. (1800-87), born 
at Fermoy, was professor of Clinical Surgery in 
University College, London (1848-66), surgeon- 
extraordinary to the Queen, and president of the 
College of Surgeons (1868). He left £75,000 to 
University College for ‘ education in modern lan- 
guages (especially English) and natural science.’ 
— A half-brother, Sir John Richard Quain 
(1817-76), born at Mallow, became judge of the 
Queen’s Bench in 1871, and justice of the High 
Court of Judicature in 1875. Along with H. Hol- 
royd he published New System of Common Imw 
Procedure (1852).— A cousin, Sir Richard Quain 
(1816-98), born at Mallow, was the Lumleian 
lecturer at the College of Physicians in 1872, and 
Harveian Orator in 1885, and was made physician- 
extraordinaiy to the Queen, LL.D. of Edinburgh 
in 1889, president of the General Medical Council 
in 1891, and a baronet in 1891. He edited the 
Dictionary of Medicine (1882 ; 2d ed. 1894). 

Quarles, Francis, was born at the manor-house 
of Stewards near Romford, 8tli May 1592. He 
studied at Christ’s College, Cambridge, and at 
Lincoln’s Inn, and was successively cup-bearer 
to the Princess Elizabeth (1613), secretarj to 
Archbishop Ussher (c 1629), and Chronologer to 
the City of London (1639). He married in 1618 a 
wife who bore him eigliteeu children and prefixed 
a touching memoir to his Solomon’s Recantation 
(1645). Quarles was a royalist and churchman 
wlio suffered in the cause ; he died 8th September 
1644. He wrote abundantly in prose and verse. 
His Emblems, in spite of many imperfections, 
shows wealth of fancy, excellent sense, felicity 
of expression, and occasionally a flash of poetic 
fire. His poetical works include A Feast of 
Wormes (1620), lob Militant (1624), Aryalus and 
Parthenia (1629), Divine Poems (1630), The Histone 
of Samson (1631), Divine Fancies (1632), the Em- 
blemes (1635), and The Shepheards Oracles (1646). 
The prose includes Enchyridion(\(ttQ), TheProfest 
Royalist (1645), and The Virgin Widow, a worth- 
less comedy (1649). The best edition is Grosart’s 
(‘ Chertsey Worthies Library,’ 1880-81). 

Quatrefages, Jean Louis Armand de (1810- 
92), naturalist, born at Berthez6nie(Gard), in 1850 
was elected professor in the Lycie Napolion and in 
1855 at the Natural History Museum. His chief 
works are Souvenirs d’un Naturahste (1854 ; trans. 
1857), Uniti de VEspbce Humaine (1861), VEspice 
llumaine (1877 ; Eng. trans. 1879), Crania Ethnica 
(1875-82), Les Pygmees (1887 *, trans. 1895), Darwin 
et ses Prieurseurs Francais (1892), ana Theories 
Transformistes (1 892). [kaht'r-fahzh. ] 

Quatrem&re, Antoine ChrysostOme (1755- 
1849), a French archaeologist, brother of thb 
chemist. Denis Bernard Quatremere (1754- 
1880). See Jouin’s Life of Antoine (1892). 

Quatremere, Etienne Marc (1782-1857), orient- 
alist. born in Paris, in 1807 entered the MS. depart- 
ment of the Imperial Library, and in 1809 became 
professor of Greek at Rouen, in 1819 of Ancient 
Oriental Languages at Paris, in 1827 of Persian. 
Although a man of vast knowledge, he had little 
critical insight or originality. He wrote on the 


language of ancient Egypt, the Mameluke sultans, 
the Mongols of Persia, &o. [KdhPr-mehr.] 
Queensberry, William Douglas, Duke or 
(1724-1810), ‘ Old Q,‘ succeeded his father as Earl 
of March, his mother as Earl of Ruglen, and his 
cousin in 1778 as fourth Duke of Queensberry. 
He was famous as a patron of the turf, and in- 
famous for his shameless debaucheries. He died 
unmarried, worth over a million sterling. See 
Life by Robinson (1895). 

Quental, Anthero de (1842-91), Portuguese 
lyrist, was born at Ponta-Delgada in tlie Azores, 
and there committed suicide [Ken-tahl 1 .] 
Querouaille, or K£rouai.i k. See Charles II. 
Quesnay, Franqois (1694-1774), economist, 
studied medicine at Paris, and at his death was 
first physician to the king. But the fame of the 
‘ European Confucius ’ depends on his essays in 
political economy. Around him and his friend, 
M. de Gournay, gathered the famous group of the 
Economistes , also called the Physiocratic School. 
Quesnay’s views were set forth in Tableaux Econo- 
miques. Only a few copies were printed (1758), 
and these aro lost ; yet Quesnay’s principles are 
well known from his contributions to the Ency- 
dopidie, and from his Maximes du Gouvemement 
Economique, Le Droit Naturel , &c. — collected in 
Oncken’s edition of his CEuvres (1888). [Kay-nay.] 
Quesnel, Pasquier (1684-1719), theologian, 
born in Pans, studied at the Sorbonne, became 
in 1662 director of the Paris Oratory, and here 
wrote Reflexions Morales sur le Nouveau Testament. 
In 1075 he published the works of Leo the Great, 
which, for Gallicanism in the notes, was placed 
on the Index. Having refused to condemn Jan- 
senism in 1684, he fled to Brussels, where his 
Reflexions were published (1687-94). The Jesuits 
were unceasing in their hostility, and Quesnel 
was flung into prison (1703), but escaped to Am- 
sterdam. His book was condemned in the bull 
Unigenilus (1718). See his Letters (1721-23) and 
Sech6, Les Derniers Jansinistes (1891). [Kay-nel.] 
Quesnoy, Franqois du (1594-1646), sculptor, 
was born at Brussels, lived much at Rome, and 
died at Leghorn, poisoned perhaps by his jealous 
brother, Jerome (1612-54), a sculptor too, who 
was burnt for unnatural crimes. 

Qu^telet, Lambert Adolphe Jacques (1796- 
1874), statistician and astronomer, born at Ghent, 
became in 1819 Mathematical professor at the 
Brussels Athenaeum, in 1828 director of the new 
Royal Observatory, in 1886 professor of Astro- 
nomy at the Military School, and in 1884 per- 
petual secretary of the Belgian Royal Academy. 
In his greatest book, Sur V Homme (1885). as in 
L’ AnthropomitrU (1871), &c., he shows the use 
that may be made of the theory of probabilities, 
as applied to the ‘average man.’ See sketch by 
Madly (1875). [ Kayt-lay. ] 

Quevedo Villegas, Francisco Gomez de, was 
bom at Madrid, 26th September 1580. His father 
was secretary to the queen, and his mother a lady- 
in-waiting. He quitted the University of AlcaU 
with a reputation for varied scholarship. The 
fatal issue of a duel drove him in 1611 to the 
court of the Duke of Ossuna, viceroy of Sicily ; 
he made him his right-hand man, and, when pro- 
moted to the viceroyalty of Naples, chose him fbr 
minister of finance. Quevedo was involved in 
Ossuna’s fall in 1019, and put in prison, but 
allowed to retire to the Sierra Morena. He 
returned to Madrid in 1628, and became a persona 
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grata at the court of Philip IV. In his Politica 
de Dios (1626) he appealed to the king to be a 
king, not in name only, but in fact ; in 1628 he fol- 
lowed up this attack on government by favourites 
with an apologue, Hell Reformed. He remained, 
however, on friendly terms with Olivares ; and 
if high place could nave silenced him he might 
have had anything m the minister’s gift. But 
all that he would accept was the honorary title 
of royal secretary. In 1639 a memorial in verse 
to the king, imploring him to look with his own 
eyes to the miserable condition of his kingdom, 
was one day placed in Philip's napkin. Quevedo 
was denounced as the author, arrested, and im- 
prisoned in a convent at Leon, where he was 
struck down by an illness, from which he never 
recovered. In 1643 Olivares fell from power, and 
Quevedo was free to return to Madrid. He died 
8th September 1645. Quevedo was one of the 
most prolific Spanish poets, but his veises were 
all written for his friends or for himself, and, 
except those m the Flores of Espinosa (1605), the 
few pieces published in his lifetimo were printed 
without his consent. Ills poetiy is therefoio for 
the most part of an occasional character ; sonnets, 
serious and satirical, form a Urge portion of it, 
and light humoious ballads and songs a still 
larger. About a dozen of his mtei Tudes are 
extent, but of his comedies almost nothing is 
known. His prose is even more multifarious 
than his verse. His iir.st book (1620) was a Life of 
St Thomas de Villanueva, and his last (1644) one 
of St Paul ; and most of his prose is devotional. 
Of his political works the Pohtua de Dios is the 
chief. His brilliant picaresque novel, the Vida 
del Buscon Pablos (1626), or, as it was called after 
his death, the Gran Tacano , at once took its place 
beside Guzman de Alfarachc. His live Visions 
were printed in 1627 ; to obtain a license they 
were barbarously mutilated ; and it is m this 
mangled shape that they have boen printed since 
1631. The fullest edition of his works is that m 
the BiUioteca de Auto res Esjxinoles. The earliest 
translations from Quevedo were into French, and 
from them most of the English versions nave 
been made — e.g. Vision s; or Ilel's Kxngdome, by 
R. Crosliawe (1640); Hell Reformed , by E. M. 
(1641); Buscon , the Witty Spaniard , by J Davies 
(1657); and the Visions, by Sir R. L’Estrange 
(1667). Captain John Stevens in 1697-1707 pro- 
duced a good translation from the original of 
Fortuna con Seso , the Vida del Buscon, &c. ; ami lus 
translations, together with L’Estrange’s Visions, 
were published in 1798 as Qncvedo's Works, See 
French monograph by E. M6rmi6e (1886) 

Quick, John (1748-1831), comedian, was born 
ana died in London, and retired in 1813. 

Quick, Robert Hebert (1831-91), born in 
London,' and educated at Harrow and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, was a curate in Whitechapel 
and Marylebone, a schoolmaster, and vicar of 
Sedbergh 1888-87. The great interest of his life 
was education. To the discussion of i L s theories 
he brought wide study, independent thought, 
and ripe wisdom ; witness his delightful Essays 
on Educational Reformers (1868 ; 2d ed, 1890). 

Qulller-Oouoh. See Couch. 

Quillinan, Edward(1791-1851), born atOporto, 
the son of au Irish Catholic wine-merchant, served 
in the cavalry, settled in the Lake Country, but 
lost his first wife by burning (1822), lived much 
abroad, married in 1841 Wordsworth s daughter 
Dorothy (1804-47), and died near Ambleside. HU 
unfinished version of Camoens’ Lusiad and his 
own selected poems both appeared in 1853. 


Quilter, Harry (1851-1907), artist, writer, and 
lectuier on art, &c., born at Lower Norwood, 
studied at Trinity, Cambridge, Bruges, &c. 

Quin. See Dunraven, Earl of. 

Quin, James, actor, born in London. 24th Feb- 
ruary 1693, made his d6but at Dublin in 1714. 
At Drury Lane in 1716 the sudden illness of 
a leading actor led to Quin’s being called ou 
to play Bojazet in Tamerlane. His success was 
marked. At Lincoln’s Inn Fields (1718-82) and 
at Drury Lane (1734-41) he was by universal 
consent the first actor in England : then Garrick 
largely eclipsed him. Retiring in 1751, Quin 
died at Bath, Jan. 21, 1766. See Life (1766, 1878). 

Quinault, Philippe (1636-88), poet and drama- 
tist, born in Paris, wrote comedies and libretti 
for the operas of Lully (q.v.). [ Kee-no .] 

Quincey. See De Quincey. 

Quincy, Josiah, was born at Boston, Mass., 
February 4, 1772, the son of the lawyer, Josiah 
Quincy (1744-75). He graduated at Harvard, was 
called to the bar in 1793, was a leading member 
of the Federal party, and, elected in 1804 to con- 
gress, distinguished himself as an orator. He 
denounced slavery, and in one most remarkable 
speech declared that the admission of Louisiana 
would be a sufficient cause for the dissolution 
of the union. Disgusted with the triumph of 
the Democrats and the war of 1812, he declined 
re-election to congress, and devoted his attention 
to agriculture ; but he was a member of the 
Massachusetts legislature, served as mayor of 
Boston 1823-28, and in 1829-45 was president of 
Harvard. Ho died at Quincy, Mass., July 1, 
1S64. Among his works are Memoirs of his 
father (1825) and J. Q Adams (1858), histories of 
Harvard (1840), the Boston Athenaeum (1851), and 
Boston (1852). His Speeches were edited (1874) 
by his son, Edmund Quincy (180S-77), who was 
secretary of the American Anti-Slavery Society. 

Quinet, Ei> va, born at Bourg, February 17, 
1803, studied at Strasburg, Geneva, Paris, and 
Heidelberg. The umarkable Introduction to 
his translation of Herder’s Philosophy of Histoi'y 
(1825) won him the friendship of Cousin and 
Michelet ; a government mission to Greece bore 
fruit in Jxi Grice Moderns (1880). Ahasverus 
(1833), a kind of spiritual imitation of the ancient 
mysteries, was followed by the less successful 
poems, Napollon (1836) and Prometh le (1888) ; in 
Ins Examen de la Vie de Jlsns (1838) ne shows 
that Strauss is too analytic, and that religion is 
the very substance of humanity. Appointed in 
1839 professor of Foreign Literature at Lyons, be 
l>egan those lectures which formed his brilliant 
Du Glnie des Religions (1842) ; then recalled to the 
College de France at Paris, he joined Michelet in 
attacking the Jesuits. But his lectures caused so 
much excitement that government suppressed 
them m 1846. At the Revolution Quinet took 
lus place on the barricades, and in the National 
Assembly voted in the Extreme Left. After the 
coup d'ttat he was exiled to Brussels, whence in 
1857 he migrated to Switzerland. At Brussels 
he produced Les Esclaves (1858), and in Switzer- 
land Merlin VEnchanteur (1860). Other works 
were La involution Religieuse au XIX*. Slide 
(1857), Histoire de mes Idles (1868), Histoire de la 
Campagne de 1815 (1862), and La Revolution ( 1865 ). 
After the downfall of Napoleon III. he returned 
to Paris, and during the siege strove to keep 
patriotism aglow. He sat in the National As- 
semblies at Bordeaux and Versailles, and aroused 
great enthusiasm by his orations. He died 27th 
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March 1875. Quinet’s latest books wero In Crea- 
tion (1870), La Republique (1872), V Esprit Nouveau 
(1874), and Le Livrt de V Exile (1875). His wifo 
published iu 1870 Mhmoires d’Exil ; Ins Correspond- 
ancs Inhdite followed in 1877, Lettres d'Exil h 
Michelet in 1884-86. His (Envies Completes (80 vols. 
1857-79) include a Life by Cliassin. See also 
Edgar Quinet avant et depute VExil (1887-89) and 
Cinquante Ans d'Amxtit (1900), by his second wife 
(rUe Asaky; died 1900); J. Texte’s Seunessc de 
Quinet (1897); and Heath’s Edgar Quinet: His 
Early Life and Writings (1881). [Kee-nay.] 

Quinta'na, Manuel Jos6 (1772-1857), a Madrid 
advocate whose house became a resort of ad- 
vanced Liberals. Besides his classic Vidas de los 
Espanoles Celebres ( 1807-34), he published tragedies 
and poetry. On the restoration of Ferdinand VII. 
he was imprisoned 1814-20 ; blithe recanted, and 
from 1833 held office. See Spanish monogiaphs 
by Pifieyro (1892) and Pirala (1892). 

Quintilian. M. Fabius Quintilianus (c. 85-100 
A.d.) was born at Calagnrris ( Calahorra ) in Spam, 
studied oratory at Rome, returned there m 68 m 


the train of Qalba, and became eminent as a 
pleader and still more as a teacher of the oratori- 
cal art. His pupils included Pliny the Younger 
and the two grand-nephews of Domitiau. The 
emperor named him consul and gave him a pen- 
sion. His reputation rests securely on Ids great 
work, De Institutions Oratoria , a complete system 
of rhetoric, remarkable for its sound critical 
judgments, purity of taste, admirable form, and 
the perfect familiarity it exhibits with the litera- 
ture of oratory. Quintilian’s own style is excel- 
lent, though not free from the florid ornament 
and poetic metaphor characteristic of his age. 
Nineteen longer and 145 shorter Declamations 
(ed. C. Ritter, 1885) ascribed to hnn aie now 
believed to be spurious. The best editions of the 
Institntio are by Spalding, Zumpt, and Bonnell 
(1798-183 l), Halm (1868-69), and Meister (1886- 
S7), and of Book x. alone, with its survey of Greek 
and Roman liteiatmes, by Mayor (1872, incom- 
plete) and Peterson (1891). Theie are translations 
by Guthrie (1805), Watson (1856), Butlei (1921). 
Quintus Curtlus. See Curtius. 


AABE, Wilhklm (‘Jakob Corvmus,’ 
1831-1910), German novelist, was born 
at Escheishausen in Brunswick, and 
In 1870 settled m Biunswick. 

Rab&n, Edward, a native probably 
of Worcestershire, fiom 1622 till lus death in 
1658 was an Aberdeen printer. 

Rabanus or Hrabanus Maurus ( c . 770 -856), 
Archbishop of Mainz from 847, was born there, and 
was abbot of Fulda 822-42. He wrote comment- 
aries, homilies, Ac. 

Rabelais, Francois, was boin in 1483 (accord- 
ing to some authorities in 1490 or 1495), an 
apothecary's son, at Chrnon. At nine he was 
sent to the monastery of Seuilly, and thence 
to that of La Baumette near Angers, wlieie he 
founded a lifelong friendship with the three illus- 
trious Du Bellay Brothers. He became a novice 
of the Franciscan order, and entered the monas- 
tery of Fontenay le Comte, where lie had access 
to a large library, acquired Greek, Hebrew, and 
Arabic, and studied all the Latin and old French 
authors within his reach, medicine, astronomy, 
botany, and mathematics. In Fontenay Rabe- 
lais found a friend, Andr6 Tiraqueau, lawyer 
and scholar; his patron, the Bishop of Maillezais, 
lived close by ; and he corresponded with Budieus. 
But Franciscan jealousy of the old learning was 
transformed into jealousy of the new. Ills 
books were taken from Rabelais ; he conceived a 
loathing for the convent, and he ran away. Over 
forty years old now, he seems to have sought the 
rotection of his friend the bishop, and through 
im obtained the pope’s permission (1524) to pass 
from the Franciscan to the Benedictine order ; but 
he remained with the bishop for six years. In 
September 1530 he entered the University of 
Montpellier. He left the university in 15(12, 
went to Lyons to get his first book, parts of 
Hippocrates and Galen, published, and remained 
there as physician to the hospital. At this 
time Lyons was a great intellectual centre, and 
round its great printer Grypliius was gathered 
a company of scholars and poets, men of broad 
thought and advanced opinions. They had no 
idea of Christianity apart from the superstitions 
they derided, and had adopted the vague but 
hopeful aguostlcism of Cicero. It was at Lyons 
that Rabelais began the famous series of books 


by which he will for ever be remembered. In 
1532 he (nought out The Creed and Inestimable 
Chronicles of the Grand and Enormous Giant Gar - 
gantua. In the sequel, Pantagrucl , he no longer 
wrote pure burlesque : serious uloas are set forth 
side by side with overwhelming nonsense. Both 
books had a prodigious success At the same 
time he began lus almanac, which he continued 
for eighteen years— all lost but a few fragments. 
In 1534 ho accompanied Cardinal du Bellay to 
Rome. In 1535 new editions appeared of the 
Gargantua and Pantagrucl . Iu 1536 Rabelais 
again went to Rome, received permission to go 
into any Benedictine house which would receive 
him, and was enabled to hold ecclesiastical offices 
and to piactise medicine. He amused himself iu 
Italy with collecting plants and curiosities— to 
Rabelais France owes the melon, artichoke, and 
carnation. From 1537 (when he took his doctor- 
ate) to 1539 he taught at Montpellier. He then 
went to Lyons, removed to Pans in 1540, and once 
moie made things light with thecliurch, obtaining 
pci mission to enter the Collegiate Chapter of St 
Maur des Fosses instead of a convent. He caused 
his first two books to be read to Francis I., who 
was so ploasod with thorn that he granted a license 
for a third (1546). But in 1547 the king died, and 
the authorities fell upon Rabelais. Not content 
with finding impieties in the first three books, 
they printed a thing which they called his fourth 
book. Rabelais fled to Metz, where he practised 
medicine. Cardinal du Bellay, himself suspected 
of liberal tendencies, withdrew to Rome, and 
summoned Rabelais thither. On the birth of 
King Henry’s eldest son great rejoicings were 
hela in Rome. Rabelais wrote an account of 
these, and sent the book to the Cardinal de Lor- 
raine, a stroke of policy which enabled him to 
return and gave him the living of Meudon. But 
both Catholics and Protestants demanded that his 
book should be suppressed and the author burned. 
Rabelais did not dare to proceed further with the 
fourth book than the eleventh chapter. There, 
in 1549, it broke short off. Early in 1568 Rabelais 
resigned his living and went to Paris ; and there, 
on 9th April, he died. Ten years after his death 
appeared the fifth and last book, loft unfinished. 
The riotous license of his mirth, which is re- 
strained by neither decency nor reverence, has 
made Rabelais as many enomlos an his wisdom 
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has made him friends We may grant the blot : 
yet it is not inherent m the book ; and when it 
is removed there remains the most astonishing 
treasury of wit, wisdom, common • sense, and 
satire that the world has ever seen. Among edi- 
tions of Rabelais are^hose of Lacour and A. de 
Montaiglon (1868-7S) and Ch. Mai ty-Laveaux (6 
vols. 1868-1903). Urquliart and Motteux’s trans- 
lation (1653-94) was reprinted in 1892, 1900, 1921 ; 
on © by W. P. Smith appeared in 1893. See works 
by Pleury (1874), Sir w. Besant (1879-81), st'apfer 
(1889), Heulhard, Millet (1892), Bertrand (Rabelais 
a Lyon, 1894), A. Tilley (1907), BrOnond ( Rabelais 
Mldecin, 1877-1901), W. F. Smith (1917) [Rahb'lay ] 

Rabutln. See Bussy-Ra butin. 

Raoan, Honoratde Bueil, Marquis dr (1589- 
1670), a disciple of Malherbe, wrote Bt> genes 
(pastoral play)and other verse, and was an otiginal 
member of the Acad6mie. See Life by Arnould 
(new ed. 1901). 

Rachel, ^ lisa (property 1£lisa F£lix ; 1821- 
68), tragic actress, was born atMumpf m Aargau, 
the daughter of Alsatian- Jewish pedlars. 13i ought 
to Paris about 1830, she leceived lessons in sing- 
ing and declamation, made hei d6but m the 
VemUenne in 1837 with moderate success, but in 
June 1838 appeared as Camille m Les Horaces at 
the Th&itre Frangais. From this time she shone 
without a rival in classical roles. In Adnenne 
Lecouvreur, written for her by Legouv6 and 
Scribe, she had immense success. She visited 
Loudon (Charlotte Bionte saw her there), Brus- 
sels, Berlin, &c., everywhere meeting with 
enthusiastic applause In 1855, in America, her 
health gave way ; and she died in 1858 of con- 
sumption near Cannes. As an artist Rachel has 
never been quite equalled. She left 1,500,000 
francs. See Life by F. Gubble (1911). [Rah-shel] 

Rachmaninov, Sergius Vassilievicii, Russian 
composer and pianist, was boin at Nijm-Nov- 
gorod in 1878. His works include Aleko (1893) 
and other operas, symphonies, a prelude, &c. 

Raoine, Jean, was born, a solicitor’s son, at La 
Fert6-Milon (dep. Aisne), 21st December 1639, and 
was sent to the college of Beauvais, whence lie 
passed to Port Royal in 1655. Here he studied 
hard, and early discovered a faculty for verse- 
making and a liking for romance that caused his 
good teachers no small uneasiness. At nineteen, 
when he went to study philosophy at the College 
d’Harcourt, he appears to some extent to have 
exchanged the severity of his Jansenist upbring- 
ing for libertinism and the life of letteis. Ho 
wrote an ode, La Nymphe de la Seine, on the 
marriage of Louis XIV., finished one piece and 
began another for the theatre, made the ac- 
quaintance of La Fontaine, Chapelain, and other 
men of letters, and assisted a cousin who was a 
secretary to the Due de Luynes. In 1661 he went 
to Uzbs in Languedoc, hoping in vain to get 
a benefice from his uncle, the vica" - general of 
the diocese. Again in Paris^ he obtained in 1664 
a gift from the king for a congratulatory ode. 
Auother ode, La RenomrrUe aux Muses , gained him 
the lifelong friendship of Boileau ; and now began 
the famous friendship of ‘ the four'— Boileau, La 
Fontaine, Moli&re, and Racine. His earliest play, 
La Thtba'ide ou Les Frkres Ennemis, was acted by 
Moli&re’s company at the Palais Royal (1664) ; his 
second, Alexandre le Grand (1665), was after its 
sixth performance played by the rival actors at 
the H6tel de Bourgogne, which led to a rupture 
withMolidre. Racine showed himself as hostile 
to Cbmailfe 8tung by one of Nicole’s Lettres 


Vislonnaires (16661 condemning in accordance 
with Port Royal ethics the romancer or dramatist 
as an * empoisonneur public,’ he published a 
clever letter to the author, full of indecent per- 
sonalities. During the next thirteen years Racine 
produced his greatest works— Andromaque (1067) ; 
Zes Plaideurs (1668), satinsing lawyers ; Britan - 
mens (1669); Berenice (1670); Bajaset (1672) ; Mith- 
ridate (1673), produced almost at the moment of 
his admission to the Academy ; Iphiginie (1675), 
a masterpiece of pathos ; and Phkdre (1677), a 
marvellous representation of human agony. Now 
the Troupe du Roi introduced an opposition 
Phedre , by Phaon, which was supported by a 
powerful party. Whether from mortification or 
from alleged conversion, Racine turned from 
dramatic work, made his peace with Port Royal, 
married in June 1677, and settled down to twenty 
years of domestic happiness. His wife brought 
him money (as well as two sons and five 
daughters) ; and he had found ample profit in 
the drama, besides enjoying an annual gratifi- 
cation that grew to 2000 livres, at least one 
benefice, and from 1677, Jointly with Boileau, 
the office of histonographer-royal. In 1689 he 
wrote Esther for Madame de Maintenon’s school- 
gills at Samt-Cyr; Athalie followed in 1691. 
Four cantiques spirituelles and an admirable 
Ihstoire abrkgbe de Pott Royal make up Racine’s 
literary work. In his later years he somehow 
lost the favour of the king. He died 21st April 
1699, and was buried at Port Royal. In France 
Racine is regarded as the greatest of all masters 
of tragic pathos ; this estimate does not greatly 
exceed the truth. He took the conventional 
French tragedy from the stronger hands of Cor- 
neille, and added to it all the grace of which ft 
was capable, perfect ig exquisitely its versifica- 
tion, and harmoniously subordinating the whole 
action to the central idea of the one dominant 
passion. But he was a far greater poet even than 
dramatist, fascinating by the tender sweetness 
of lus rhythm the finished perfection and flexi- 
bility of his cadence. Of editions may be named 
those of 1805, La Harpe (with commentary, 1807), 
Geoffroy 0808), Aime Martin (1820), A. France 
(1874), and Paul Mesnard (‘Les Grands Ecrivaius,’ 
8 vols. 1865-73), with a Life. The Distressed 
Mother was translated by Ambrose Philips (1712), 
Pluedra by Edmund Smith (staged 1707); and 
there is a complete metrical version by R. B 
Boswell (2 vols. 1889-90). See works by Larrou- 
met (1898), J Lemaitre (1908), H. M. Trollope 
(1898), D. Canfield (1904). [ Ra-seen '.] 

Rackham, Arthur, English artist, born in 
1867, studied at Lambeth School of Art, and 
excels in illustrating fairy-tales and the like. 

Raooozy. See Rakoczy. 

Radcliffe, Ann (nie Ward), novelist, was bom 
in London, 9tli July 1764. of respectable trades- 
people with good connections. At twenty-three, 
at Bath, she married William Radcliffe, a graduate 
of Oxford and student of law, who became pro- 
prietor and editor of the weekly English Chronicle. 
In 1789 she published The Castles of Athlin and 
Dunbayne t followed by A Sicilian Romance (1790), 
The Romance of the Forest (1791), The Mysteries of 
Udolpho (1794), and The Italian (1797). For the 
last she received £800 ; for its predecessor, £600. 
She travelled much, and her journal shows how 
keen an eye she had for natural scenery and ruins. 
She died 7th February 1823. A sixth romance. 
Gaston de Blondeville t with a metrical tale. ‘St 
Alban's Abbey,' and a short Life, was published 
in 1826. See a Study by C. F. McIntyre (1921). 
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Radollffe, Sir George (1593-1657), born at 
Thornhill near Dewsbury, studied at University 
College, Oxford, was called to the bar, from 1027 
managed the affairs of Strafford (q.v.), shared his 
imprisonment, and died in exile at Flushing. See 
Whitaker’s edition of his Correspondence (1810) 

Radollffe, John (1050-1714), born at Wake- 
field, studied at University College, Oxford, 
became a fellow of Lincoln, took his M.B. m 
1676, his M.D. in 1682, and in 1684 removed to 
London, where he soon became the most popular 
physician of his time, original, capricious, not 
too temperate. A Jacobite, he yet attended 
William III. and Queen Mary ; in 1713 he was 
elected M.P. for Buckingham. He bequeathed 
the bulk of his large property to public uses — 
the Badcliffe Library, Infirmary, and Observatory, 
and University College at Oxford, and St Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital, London. 

Radolyffe, James. See Derwentwater. 

R&detzky, Johann Joseph, Count (1766-1858), 
bom near Tabor in Bohemia, fought against the 
Turks in 1788-89 and in nearly all the wars be- 
tween the Austrians and the French. Com- 
mander-in-chief in Lombardy from 1831, in 1848 
Field-marshal Radetzky was driven out of Milan 
by the insurgents, but held Verona and Mantua 
for the Hapsburgs. Defeated at Goito, he won a 
victory at Custozza, and re-entered Milan. In 
March 1849 he almost destroyed the Sardinian 
army at Novara, forced Venice to surrender, and 
till 1857 a$ain ruled the Lombardo-Venetian ter- 
ritories with an iron hand. He died at Milan 
See his Denkwurdigkeiten (1887) and Briefe an 
Seine Tochter (1892), and works by Strack (1849), 
Sclineidawind (1851), Schonhals (1858), Trubetzkoi 
(1860), Kunz (1890), and K. von Duucker (1891). 

Rad'owitz, Joseph von (1797-1853), born at 
Blankenburg in the Harz, m 1813 entered the 
Westphalian army, in 1823 the Prussian, and m 
1880 became chief of the artillery staff. Con- 
nected by marriage with the Prussian aristocracy, 
he headed the anti-revolutionary party, and was 
Frederick-William IV. ’s adviser. After 1848 the 
Prussian scheme of a German constitution by 
means of the alliance of the three kings was 
largely his work. He wrote political treatises. 
See studies by Frensdorff (1850), Hassel (1905), 
Meinecke(1913), and Hayward’s Biog. Essays (1858). 

Rae, John, Arctic traveller, born near Strom- 
ness in Orkney, 80th September 1813, studied 
medicine at Edinburgh, and in 1833 became 
doctor to the Hudson Bay Company. In 1846-47 
he made two exploring expeditions, and in 1818 
he accompanied Richardson on a Franklin search 
voyage. In 1853-54 he commanded an expedition 
to King William’s Land ; in 1860 surveyed a tele- 
graph line to America by the Faroes and Iceland, 
and visited Greenland ; and in 1864 made a tele- 
graph survey from Winnipeg over the Rockies. 
He died in London, 22d July 1898. [/toy.] 

Rae, William Fraser (1885-1905), studied at 
Heidelberg, and was called to the bar in 1861. He 
edited 8heridan and wrote his Life, novels, books 
of travel, and much on ‘Junius,’ Canada, &o. 

Raeburn, Sir Henry, portrait-painter, born 
4th March 1756 at Stockbridge, Edinburgh, was 
apprenticed to a goldsmith, but took to art, pro- 
ducing first water-colour miniatures and then 
oils. At twenty-two he married the widow of 
Count Leslie, a lady of means, studied two years 
in Rome (1785-87), then settled in Edinburgh, 
and soon attained pre-eminence among Scottish 
artists. In 1814 he was elected A.R.A., in 1816 


R.A. ; and he was knighted by George IV. in 1822, 
and appointed king’s limner for Scotland a few 
days before his death, 8th July 1823. His style 
was to some extent founded on that of Reynolds. 
Among Ins sitters were 8cott, Hume, Boswell. 
‘Christopher North,’ Lord Melville, Sir David 
Baird, Henry Mackenzie, Neil Gow, Harry 
Erskine, Dugald Stewart, Principal Robertson, 
Lord Jeffiey, and Lord Cockburn. His ‘The 
Macnab ’ fetched £25,400 in 1917. See Life by his 
great-grandson, W. R. Andiew (1886); and studies 
by W. E. Ilenlev (1890), Sir W. Aimstrong (1901), 
J. Greig (1911). 

Raemaekers, Louis, Dutch artist, born at Roer- 
mond in 1869, attained world-wide fame in 1915 by 
his anti-German war cartoons. [Rah'mah-kers.] 

Raff, Joachim (1822-82), composer, born at 
Lacheu on the Lake of Zurich, in 1860-66 lived 
near Liszt m Weimar, taught music at Wiesbaden 
until 1877, and then was director of the conser- 
vatory at Frankfort-ou-Main. The symphonies 
Lenore and Im Waldc aie his best works. 

Raffaello. See Raphael. 

Raffles, Si a Thomas Stamford, was bom, a 
sea-captain’s son, off Port Morant in Jamaica, 
5th July 1781. In 1795 he was appointed to a 
clerkship in the East India House, and in 1805 
secretary to an establishment at Penang. In 
1811 he accompanied the expedition against Java 
as secretary to Lord Minto; and on its capture as 
lieutenant-governor completely reformed the in- 
ternal administration. In 1816 ill-health brought 
him home to England, where he wrote his History 
of Java (1817), and was knighted. Lieutenant- 
governor of Bencoolen (1818), he formed a settle- 
ment at Singapore, but in 1824 he had again to 
return to England. His ship took fire off Sumatra, 
and his natural history collections, East Indian 
vocabularies, &c. perished. He founded the 
Zoological Society, and died 5th July 1826. See 
Lives by his widow (1830) and D. Boulger (1897). 

Rafn, Karl Christian (1795-1864), became 
sub-librarian of Copenhagen University in 1821, 
a professor in 1826, and founded (1825) the 
Northern Antiquities Society. His works include 
a Danish translation of Norse Sagas (1821-26) and 
Antiquitates Americana} (1887), on the Norse dis- 
covery of America in the 10th century. 

Raglan, Fitzroy James Henry Somerset, 
Lord, eighth son of the fifth Duke of Beaufort, 
was born September 30, 1788, and in 1807 served 
on Wellington’s staff in the Copenhagen expedi- 
tion. He was his aide-de-camp in the Peninsula, 
in 1812 became his military secretary, and was 
present at all the great actions. In 1816 he lost 
his sword-arm at Waterloo, and was made K.C.B. 
He was minister-plenipotentiary at Paris in 1816, 
secretary to the embassy there 1816-19. Wei- 
lington’s military secretary 1827-52, and then 
Master -general of the Ordnance. He sat in 
the parliaments of 1818 and 1826 for Truro, and 
in 1827 was created Baron Raglan of Raglan. 
He went to the Crimea as commander-in-chief, 
and the battle of Inkermann obtained for him 
a field-marshal’s baton ; but erelong unfavourable 
comments were made upon his conduct of the 
war. During the winter of 1854-65 his soldiers 
suffered unspeakable privations, the fault mainly 
of the home authorities On June 18, when both 
the British and French troops received a terrible 
repulse, Raglan, who had Deen suffering from 
dysentery, grew suddenly worse, and diea June 
28, 1855. See Kinglake’s Invasion of the Crimea 
(1863-87), and Haraley’s War in the Crimea (1891), 
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ftahbek, Knud Lynk (1760-1830), Danish poet 
Wid critic, was born and died in Copenhagen. 

R»hel(RAHEL Antonie Frederike Levin), born 
a Jewess at Berlin, 10th May 1771, in 1814 turned 
Christian and married Varnhagen von Ens©(q.v.) 
Her house in Berlin was a gathering-place for 
philosophers, poets, and artists, and she encour- 
aged the genius of Jean Paul, Tieck, Fouqu6, 
Fichte, Hegel, Heine, Thiers, and Benjamin 
Constant, especially the Romanticists. Into the 
patriotic struggle against Napoleon she threw 
herself heart and soul. She died 7th March 
1833. See her Correspondence (11 vols 1833-75), 
and works by Jennings (1876), Ellen Key (trails. 
1913) 

Raiffeisen, Friedrich Wilhelm (1818-88), 
founder of rh agricultural co-operative bank 
system, was born at Ilainm on the Sieg 
Raikes, Henry Cecil (1838-Q1), boin at 
Chester, was a Conseivaltve M.P fiom 1868, and 
Postmaster-general from 1886 See Life (1899) 
Raikes, Robert (1735-1811), born at Gloucester, 
in 1757 succeeded his father as proprietor of the 
Gloucester Journal His pity for the misery and 
ignorance of many children m his native city led 
him m 1780 to start a Sunday-school whore they 
might learn to read and to repeat the Catechism 
Ho lived to see such schools spread over England. 
See Lives by Gregory (1877) and Eastman (1880). 

Railton, Herbert (1857-1910), book -illus- 
trator, was born at Plea.sington, Lancashire. 
Raimondi. See Marcantonio. 

Rainy, Robert, son of a professoi of Medicine 
in Glasgow Umveisity, was born 1st January 1826, 
studied at Glasgow and the New College m Edin- 
burgh. and alter being mmistei ol the Fiee 
Church in Huntly and Edinburgh, was in 18o2- 
1900 professor of Church History m the New 
(Free Church) College in Edinburgh, becoming 
its principal in 1874. He it was who earned 
the union (1900) of the Free and United Pres- 
byterian Cnurcnes as the United Free Church. 
He died 21st Dec. 1906. Works were Christian 
Doctrine (1874), The Bible and Criticism (1878), and 
The Ancient Catholic Church (1902). 

Rajon, Paul Adolphe (1842-88), etcher, boin 
at Dijon, and worked in Paris. [Rath-on**.] 
Rakoczy, a princely family of Hungary and 
Transylvania that became extinct in 1780. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, was born of an ancient 
but decayed family at the Devon manor-house 
of Hayes Barton near Sidmouth m 1552. He 
entered Oriel College, Oxford, m 1566, but left, 
probably in 1569, to volunteer into the Huguenot 
cause in France, aim fought at Jarnac and Mont- 
contour. In 1578 he joined the bootless expedition 
of his half-brother, Sir Humphrey Gilbert ; in 1580 
he went to Ireland with one hundred foot to act 
against the rebels, and quickly attracted notice 
by his dash and daring. Returning to England 
in 1581, he now entered the court as a proteg^ of 
Leicester, whom in 1582 he accompanied to the 
Netherlands ; and after his return he became 
prime favourite of the queen. She heaped fav urs 
upon him — estatos, the ‘farm of wines,’ and a 
license to export woollen broadcloths. In 1584 
he was knighted, in 1585 appointed Lord Warden 
of the Stannaries and Vice-admiral of Devon an \ 
Cornwall ; that same year he entered parliament 
for Devon. A fleet sent out by him in 1584 to 
explore the American coast nortn of Florida took 
possession of a district to which Elizabeth gave 
the name Virginia. In 1585-87 he fitted out two 
snore expeditions, but the colonists either re- 


turned or perished ; the only results were the 
introduction of potatoes and tobacco into Eng- 
land. It is supposed that Raleigh spent £40,000 
over these attempts to colonise Virginia. In 1587 
the appearance at court of the handsome young 
Earl of Essex endangered Raleigh’s place m the 
queen’s favour, and repairing to Ireland, where he 
had received 42,000 acres in Munster, he set about 
repeopling this tract with English settlers. He 
became a warm friend of the poet Spenser, visiting 
hnn at his estate at Kilcolman, and reading him 
his poem of The Ocean's Love to Cynthia [Eliza- 
beth]. In his Youghal garden Raleigh planted 
tobacco and potatoes. He quickly recovered his 
infli ence at court, and busied himself with fur- 
ther schemes for reprisals on the Spaniards. His 
famous tract on the fight of the Revenge, which 
inspired Tennyson’s noblest ballad, appeared 
anonymously in 1591. Early in 1592 Raleigh 
prepared a new expedition to seize the Spanish 
treasure-ships, but his doting mistress forbade 
hnn to sail with the fleet, which he entrusted to 
Frobisher and Burgh. Hardly had he got back to 
London when Elizabeth discovered his intrigue 
with Bessy Throckmorton, one of her maidB-of- 
lionour. In J uly he was committed to the Tower, 
and not for more than four years was he read- 
mitted tohis mistress’s presence. Meantime Burgh 
had captured the Madre de Dios, and brought her 
into Dartmouth. So great was the excitement 
that none but Raleigh could control the tumult, 
and he was sent down to Dartmouth with a 
keeper. He now married Bessy Throckmorton, 
and for the next two years lived with her m 
quiet happiness at Sherborne. About 1593 his 
imagination was fired by the descriptions of 
Guiana, with its vast city of Manoa and its El 
Dorado; and in 1595, with five ships, he explored 
the coasts of Trinidad and sailed up the Orinoco 
Early in 1596 he published The Discovery of Guiana 
(Hakluyt Soc. 1848). In June 1596 he sailed with 
Howard and Essex to Cadiz, and it was his ad- 
vice that governed that splendid triumph ; his 
Relation of Cadiz Action remains the best history 
of the exploit. It was 1597 befoie Raleigh was 
allowed to resume his place as Captain of the 
Guard. Essex was glad of his support in a new 
expedition against Spain, which, in July 1597, 
sailed from Plymouth. A desperate storm com- 
pelled many of the ships to put back, but Raleigh 
met Essex oft' the island of Flores. They agreed 
to attack Fayal, but Raleigh leached the harbour 
first, and carried the town by storm, to the great 
mortification of Essex. In 1600 Raleigh became 
governor of Jersey, and in three years did much 
to foster its trade In the daik intrigues at the 
close of Elizabeth’s reign he took little part, 
while Cecil and others got the ear of James, 
and poisoned Ins mind against Raleigh. Erelong 
Raleigh was stripped of all his offices. Possibly 
he may have in his haste spoken, or at least 
listened to, words expressing a preference for 
Arabella Stuart. But the only witness against 
him was the miserable Lord Cobham, and he 
made and unmade eight several charges with 
facility. Raleigh was arrested on 17th July 
1603, and in his first despair tried to kill him- 
self. His defence on his trial at Winchester was 
splendid ; all his popularity caine back to him 
from that hour. Yet he was condemned to 
death, and only on the scaffold was his sentence 
commuted to perpetual imprisonment. Within 
the Tower Raleigh employed himself with study 
and chemical experiments and with writing his 
History of the World (1614), whose first and only 
volume Un 13^ pages) comes down but to 
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the second Roman war with Macedon. It was 
suppressed as ‘ too saucy m censuring the acts 
of kings. 1 Other writings of Raleigh’s captivity 
were The Prerogative of Parliaments (written 
1616, published in 1628); The Cabinet Council , 
published by Milton m 1658 ; and A Discourse of 
War , one of his most perfect pieces of writing. 
On January 30, 1616, Raleigh was released from 
the Tower to make an expedition to the Orinoco 
m search of a gold-mine. He engaged not to 
molest the dominions of the king of Spain. In 
April 1617 he sailed ; but storms, desertion, disease, 
and death followed the expedition from the first, 
and ere they reached the mouth of the river 
Raleigh himself was stricken down by sickness 
and compelled to stay behind with the ships, 
and entrust the command to Keymis. The 
adventurers burned a new Spanish town, San 
Thom6, but never reached the mine. In the fight 
young Walter Raleigh was struck down ; Keymis 
killed himself; and the father m June 1618 
arrived at Plymouth with Ins ship, the Destiny , 
alone and utterly cast down. Arrested by his 
false cousin, Sir Lewis Stukeley, at Salisbury he 
penned his touching Apology for the Voyage to 
Guiana; but, 29th October 1618, he was beheaded 
at Whitehall, under the old Winchester sentence. 
His high courage never left him. The best 
edition of Raleigh’s works is the Oxford one of 
1829 with Lives by Oldys (1736) and Birch (1751), 
Sir Egerton Brydgcs edited his Poems m 1814, 
and Hannah in 1885. See Lives by Cayley (1805), 
Tytlcr (1833), Mrs Thomson (1830), Kingsley 
( Miscellanies , 1859), Edwards (1868), St John (1868), 
Louise Creighton (1877), E Gosse(1886), Stubbing 
(1892), Hume (1897), Sir R Rodd (1904), H cfe 
S61 incourt (1908); Brushfleld’s Bibliography (1908). 

Ralston, William Ralston Shedden (1828- 
89), Russian scholar and folklorist, his surname 
originally Shedden, was born in London ; studied 
at Trinity College, Cambridge (1846-50) , was 
called to the bar in 1862, but never practised ; 
and m 1853-75 held a post in the British Museum 
library. He more than once visited Russia. 
Among his works are a translation of Tur- 
geniefs Liza (1869), Krtloff and his Fables (1869), 
Songs of the Russian People (1872), Russian Folk- 
tales (1873), and Early Russian History (1874). 

Rambaud, Alfred Nicolas (1842-1905), his- 
torian, born at Besangon, in 1896-98 was minister 
of public instruction. From 1870 ho wrote on 
Russia, French civilisation, colonial France, &c., 
and edited the Jhstoue Ginirale, du IV e Sitcle 
it nos Jours (12 vols. 1892-99). 

Rambouillet, Catherine de Vivonne, Mar- 
quise de (1588-1665), born at Rome, the daughter 
of Jean de Vivonne, Marquis of Pisan i, at twelve 
was married to the son of the Marquis de Rain* 
boiullet, who succeeded to the title in 1011. 
From the beginning she disliked alike the morals 
and manners of the French court. Virtuous and 
spirituelle, she gathered together in the famous 
HOtel Rambouillet for fifty years all the talent 
and wit of France. See Livet’s Prideux et Pri- 
cieuses (4th ed. 1896) and Brunettere’s Nonvelles 
Etudes (2d ed. 1886), [Ronfi-boo'yay.] 

Rameau, Jean Philippe (1688-1764), com- 
poser, bom at Dyon. had been organist, when 
ne settled in Paris (1721) and wrote his Traitt 
de VHarmonie (1722). In 1782 he produced his 
first opera, Hippolyte et Aricie , which created 
a great sensation ; his best was Castor it Pollux 
(1737). By 1760 he had composed twenty-one 
operas and ballets, besides harpsichord pieces. 
Louis XV. ennobled him. See studies by Pougin 


(1876), La Laurencio (1908), Lalov (1908).-- 
Rameau’s nephew, who gave the title to a sin- 
gular work by Diderot (q.v.), was Louis S6kastien 
Morcier (1740-1814), author of the Tableau de Paris. 

Ram6e, De la. See Ramus and Ouida. 

Ram'eses I., of the 19th Egyptian dynasty, 
formed a treaty with the Hittites, and maintained 
the conquests of Egypt as far as Wady Haifa. — 
His grandson, Rameses II., usually called the 
Great, defeated the Hittites at Katcsh, then 
fonned a peace with them, and married a Hittite 
princess. He subjected Ethiopia, which had 
revolted, and established a fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean. His name and reputation formed the 
basis of the legendary Sesostris. His epoch ap- 
pears to have been about 1322 b.c. — Rameses III. 
warred with the Philistines and maritime tribes 
of Greece and Asia Minor, and repeated the 
conquest of Ethiopia. It is usual to identify 
the warrior king Rameses II. with the Pharaoh 
of the oppression, and Merenptah or Rameses III. 
with the Pharaoh of the Exodus, as well as with 
the Rhampsinitus of Herodotus. The mummy of 
Rameses II was found at Deir-el-Bahan in 1881, 
that of Rameses III. at Boulak in 1886. 

Rammohun Roy, or RAjX RXm MohjCn RXi 
( 1772-1833), born at Burdwar in Bengal of high 
Brahman ancestry, came early to question his 
ancestral faith, and studied Buddhism m Tibet. 
Revenue collector for some years in Rangpur, m 
1811 he succeeded to affluence on his brother’s 
death. He published various works in Persian, 
Arabic, and Sanskrit, with the aim of uprooting 
idolatry ; and he helped in the abolition of suttee. 
Ho issued an English abridgment of the Vedanta, 
giving a digest of the Vedas. In 1820 he published 
The Precepts of Jesus, accepting the morality 
preached by Christ, but rejecting His deity and 
miracles ; and he wrote other pamphlets hostile 
both to Hinduism and to Christian Trinitananlsm. 
In 1828 he began the Brahmo Somaj association, 
in 1831 visited England, where he gave valuable 
evidence before the Board of Control on the con- 
dition of India, and died at Bristol. See Miss 
Carpenter’s J/ist Days of Rammohun Roy (1866) ; 
also Bengali memoir (1881) His English works 
were edited by Jogendra Chunder Ghose (1888). 

Ramsay. See Dalhousje. 

Ramsay, Sir Alexander, a Scottish patriot, 
starved to death at Hermitage Castle in 1824 by 
William Douglas, the * flower of chivalry.’ 

Ramsay, Allan, Scottish poet, born at Lead- 
hills, Lanarkshire, October 16, 1686. His fhther 
was manager of Lord Hopetoun's mines there, 
and his mother, Alice Bower, was the daughter 
of a Derbyshire miner. At fourteen he was 
apprenticed to a wigmaker in Edinburgh, and 
followed that calling till his thirtieth year, by 
which time he had become known as a poet, 
having issued several short humorous satires 
printed as broadsides. He had also written 
(1716-18) two additional cantos to the old Scots 
poem of Christ's Kirk on the Green , felicitous 
pictures of rustic life and broad humour. Ramsay 
in 1726 commenced business as bookseller, later 
adding a circulating library— the first in Scot- 
land. Down to 1756, when he retired, ‘ honest 
Allan’s ’ career was eminently prosperous : though 
the theatre he built in Edinburgh at his own 
expense (1786) was almost immediately shut up 
by the magistrates. In 1740 he built himself a 
quaint honse (the ‘goose-pie’) on the Castle 
Hill, and here he died 7th January 1758. His 
eldest son, Allan (1718-84), was a distinguished 
portrait-painter, settled in London, and in 1767 
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was appointed portrait* painter to George III. 
Among the elder Allan's works are : Tartana, or 
the Plaid (1721); Poems, published by subscrip- 
tion In 1721, by which it is said he lealised 400 
guineas ; Fables and Tales (1722) ; Fair Assembly 
(1723) ; Health , a Poem (1724) ; The Tea-table Mis - 
cellany , a collection of songs (4 vols. 1724-40) ; 
The Evergreen, ‘ being a collection of Scots Poems 
wrote by the Ingenious before 1600 ' (1724) ; The 
Gentle Shepherd, a Pastoral Comedy (1726), lus one 
still remembered poem ; a second collection of 
Poems fl728) ; and Thirty Fables (1780). A com- 
plete edition of Ramsay's poems with a biography 
was published by Chalmers (1800) ; a good selec- 
tion is that by J. Logie Robertson (1887). See 
the Bhort Life by Oliphant Smeaton (1896). 

Ramsay, Sir Andrew Crombie (1814-91), born 
at Glasgow, in 1841 joined the geological sui\ey, 
in 1871 became director-general, m 1881 retired 
with a knighthood, and died at Beaumaris. See 
Life by Sir Archibald Geikie (1895) 

Ramsay, Andrew Michael (1686-1743), the 
‘Chevalier de Ramsay,’ was born at Ayr, the 
son of a baker, served in the Low Countries, in 
1710 was converted by F6nelor to Catholicism, 
and lived with him five years. In 1724-5 lie was 
tutor to Prince Charles Edward ; in 1730 he visited 
England, and was made F.R S. and 1) C.L. of Ox- 
ford. He died at St Germain. He wrote Vie de 
FSnelon (1723), Les Voyages de Cyrus (1727), Ac. 

Ramsay, Edward Bannerman Burnett, 
LL.D., Dean of Edinburgh, was born m Aber- 
deen, 31st January 1793, the son cf Alexander 
Burnett, Sheriff or Kincardineshire, who in 1806 
succeeded to his uncle Sir Alexander Ramsay’s 
estates, took the surname llamsay, and was 
created a baronet. Young Ramsay was educated 
at Durham and St John's College, Cambridge, 
held two Somerset curacies 1816-24, and then 
removed to Edinburgh In 1830 he became in- 
cumbent of St John’s, and in 1846 also dean of the 
diocese. He died 27th December 1872. Among 
his works are Memoirs of Sir J. E. Smith and 
Dr Chalmers, Faults in Christian Believers (1859), 
Pulpit Table-talk (1868), and The Christian Life 
(1869). But the book with which lus name will 
be always identified is the delightful Reminis- 
cences of Scottish Life and Character (1857 ; 22d 
ed. with Memoir by Cosmo Innes, 1874). 

Ramsay, William (1806-65), third son of Sir 
W. Ramsay, Bart., of Bailiff m Perthshire, from 
1831 was Glasgow professor of Humanity, and 
wrote Roman Antiquities, Ac. — His elder brother, 
Sir George (1800-71), wrote on philosophy.— lhs 
son, Sir James Henry Ramsay (1832-1925), his- 
torian, wrote Lancaster and York (1892), Ac. 

Ramsay, Sir William (1852-1916), K.C B. 
(1902), was born at Glasgow. Professor of 
Chemistry at Bristol (1880-87), at University 
College, London (1887-1912), in conjunction 
with Lord Rayleigh (q.v.) he discovered argon in 
1894. Later he obtained helium, neon, krypton, 
and xenon, and got a Nobel prize (1904). 

Ramsay, Sir William Mitchell (kt. 1906), 
archaeologist, born in Glasgow in 1851, Humanity 
professor, Aberdeen, 1886-1911, is an authority on 
Asia Minor. 

Ramsden, Sir James (1822-96), creator and 
first mayor (1867) of Barrow-in-Furness. 

Ramsden, Jesse, F.R.S. (1786-1800), born at 
Halifax, came to London in 1755, set up as a 
mathematical-instrument maker, and married a 
daughter of John Dollond (q.v.). He improved 


the sextant, tlipodolitc, equatorial, barometer, 
micrometer, Ac., and devised the niuial circle. 

Ramus, Petrus, or Pierre dk la Ram£b 
(1515-72), humanist, born at Cutli near Soissons, 
became servant to a rich scholar at the College 
de Navarre, and by studying at night made rapid 
progress in learning. The dominant philosophy 
dissatisfied lum, and he put higher value on 
‘reason’ than on ‘authority.’ Graduating at 
twenty-three, he had great success as lecturer on 
the Greek and Latin authors, and undertook to 
reform the science of logic. His attempts excited 
much hostility among the Aristotelians, and Ins 
Dialectic (1543) was fiercely assailed by the doctors 
of the Sorbonne, who got it suppressed. But 
Cardinals de Bourbon and Lorraine had him 
in 1545 appointed principal of the College de 
Presles; and Lorraine in 1551 instituted a chair 
for him at the College Royal. He mingled 
largely m the literary and scholastic disputes of 
the time, and ultimately turned Protestant He 
had to flee from Pans, and travelled in Germany 
and Switzerland ; but returning to France in 1571, 
he perished in the massacre of St Bartholomew. 
He wrote treatises on arithmetic, geometry, and 
algebra, and was an early adherent of the Coper- 
mean system. See studies by Waddington (1866), 
Desmaze (1864) Lobstein (1878), Giaves (1912). 

Ranc6, Armand de (1626-1700), founder of the 
Trappists, was an accomplished but worldly 
priest, to whom fell the Cisteician abbey of La 
Trappe (dep. Ome). He underwent a conversion, 
in 1662 undertook a reform of his monastery (be- 
coming abbot), and finally established what was 
practically a new religious order, its principles 
perpetual prayer and austere self-denial 

Randall, James Ryder (1839-1908), born in 
Baltimore, was first a teacher, then a journalist- 
His lyucs, which in ae civil war gave powerful 
aid to the Southern cause, include ‘Maryland, 
my Maryland’ (1861), ‘Stonewall Jackson,’ and 
‘ There 's Life m the Old Land Yet.’ 

Randall, Svmukl Jackson (1828-90), Demo- 
cratic statesman, a member of congress 1863-88, 
born in Philadelphia, died at Washington. 

Randegger, Cavalierr Alberto (1832-1911), 
composer, conductor, and singing-master, born at 
Tueste, settled m London in 1854, and became 
in 1868 professor of singing at the Royal Academy 
of Music, and afterwards a conductor. 

Randolph. Edmund Jennings (1753-1818), born 
at Williamsburg, Va , studied at William and 
Mary College, and in 1786-88 was governor of 
Virginia, in 1787 a member of the convention 
which framed the U.S. constitution. He was 
working at a codification of the state-laws of 
Virginia when Washington appointed him at- 
torney-general (1789). In 1794 he was made 
secretary of state, but, falsely charged with 
bribery, resigned (1795), and was practically 
ruined. See Life by M. D. Conway (1888). 

Randolph, John (1778-1888), ‘of Roanoke/ 
born at Cawsons, Va., a second cousin of Edmund 
Randolph, m 1799 entered congress, where he 
became distinguished for his eloquence, wit, 
sarcasm, and eccentricity. He was the Demo- 
cratic leader of the House of Representatives, 
but quarrelled with Jefferson and opposed the 
war of 1812 ; he opposed also the Missouri Com- 
promise and Nullification. In 1826-27 he sat in 
the senate, in 1830 was appointed minister to 
Russia. By his will he manumitted his slaves. 
See Lives by Garland (1850) and Adams (1882). 

Randolph, Sir Thomas, the nephew and from 
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1808 the comrade of Bruce, who created him Bari 
of Moray. He recaptured Edinburgh Castle from 
the English (1314), commanded a division at 
Bannockburn, took Berwick 0818), won the vic- 
tory of Mitton (1319), reinvaaed England (1820, 
1827), and was regent from Bruce’s death (1829) 
till his own at Musselburgh, 20th July 1882. 

Randolph, Sir Thomas (1528-90), political 
agent, lived abroad during Mary’s reign, and by 
Elizabeth was employed on diplomatic missions 
in Germany, Russia, France, and specially Scot- 
land, where off and on during 1559-86 he played 
his mistress’s cards. He was twice shot at there, 
and in 1581 had to flee for his life. 

Randolph, Thomas (1605-35), poet and drama- 
tist, born at Newnham near Daventry, and edu- 
cated at Westminster and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, was elected a fellow, began early to write, 
gained the friendship of Ben Jonson, and led a 
boisterous life. He died and was buried at Blatlier- 
wfck near Oundle. Randolph left a number of 
bright, fanciful, sometimes too glowing poems, 
and six plays : Aristippus , or the Jovial Philoso- 
pher; The Conceited Peddler ; The Jealous Lovers ; 
The Muses' Looking-glass ; Amyntas , or the Impos- 
sible Dowry; and Hey for Honesty. Bee W. Carew 
Hazlitt’s edition of his works (1875). 

Rands, William Briqhtv (1823-82), ‘Henry 
Holbeach,’ ‘ Matthew Browne,’ &c , born at Chel- 
sea, was warehouseman, actor, lawyer’s clerk, and 
1857-75 parliamentary reporter. He wrote Lilliput 
Levee (1864), Shoemakers' Village (1867), &c. 

Ranjit Singh (1780-1839), the ‘Lion of the 
Punjab,’ at twelve succeeded his father, a Sikh 
chief, as ruler of Lahore, and directed all his 
energies to founding a kingdom which should 
unite all the Sikh provinces. He was a firm ally 
of the British; in 1813 lie procured from an 
Afghan prince, as the price of assistance in war, 
the Koh-i-nur. See Life by Sir L. Griffln (1892). 

Ranjitslnhji, Prince, K.C.S.L, the ‘Black 
Prince of Cricketers,' born in Kathiawar in 1872, 
studied at Cambridge, succeeded as Jam Sahib of 
Nawanagar in 1906, and was made a Maharajah in 
1918. He wrote a book on cricket (1897). 

Ranke, Leopold von, was born in 1795 at 
Wiehe in Thuungia, studied at Halle and Berlin, 
and in 1818 became a schoolmaster at Frankfort- 
on-Oder, but his heart was set on the study of 
history. A work on the Romance and Teutonic 
peoples in the Reformation period, and another 
criticising modern history- writers, procured Ins 
call to Berlin as professor of History (1825-72). 
In 1827-31 he was sent to examine the archives of 
Vienna, Venice, Rome, and Florence. The fruits 
of his labours were a work on South Europe in 
the 16tli and 17th centuries (1827), books on 
Serbia and Venice, and History of the Popes in the 
16th and 17th Centuries (1834-37 ; 9th ed. 1889 ; 
trans. by Sarah Austin, 1846), perhaps his greatest 
achievement. Then he turned his attention to 
central and northern Europe, and wrote on 
German Reformation history, Prussian history 
(1847-48 ; new ed. 1878-79), French history in the 
16th and 17th centuries (1852-61), and English 
history in the 17th century (1859-67 ; 4th ed. 
1877-79 ; trans. 1875). Other books were on the 
Origin of the Seven Years’ War (1871), the German 
Powers and the Confederation (1871), the revolu- 
tionary wars of 1791-92 (1876), Venetian history 
(1878), a universal history (1881-88), and the his- 
tory of Germany and France in the 19th century 
(1887), besides monographs on Wallenstein (1869), 
Hardenberg (1877-78), and Frederick the Great 
*nd Frederick- William IV. (1878). Ranke was 


ennobled in 1865, and died in Berlin, 2Sd Hay 
1886. His standpoint was that of the statesman ; 
and he fails to give due prominence to the social 
side of national development. His Werke have 
been collected (54 vols. 1868-90). See his auto- 
biographical Zur eigenen Lebensgeschichte (1890), 
and monographs by Winckler (1885), Von Giese- 
breoht, Gnglia, Ritter (1895), Olicken (1922). 

Rankine, William John Macquorn (1820-72), 
born at Edinburgh, was appointed in 1855 to the 
chair of Engineering at Glasgow. His works 
on the steam-engine, machinery, shipbuilding, 
applied mechanics, &c. became standard text- 
books ; and he did much for the new science of 
Thermodynamics and the theories of Elasticity 
and of Waves. He wrote humorous and patriotic 
Scrags and Fables (1874). See Life by Prof. Tait 
prefixed to his Miscellaneous Papers (1880). 

Ransome, Robert (1753-1880), born at Wells 
in Norfolk, in 1789 founded at Ipswich the great 
Orwell Works for agricultural implements. 

Raphael (or Raffaello Santi) was bom at 
Urbmo, 28th or 29th March 1483, the son of the 
poet-pamter, Giovanni Santi (<i. 1494). He seems 
to have studied under Tunoteo Viti, and then 
from about 1500 at Perugia under Perugino, be- 
coming such a clever imitator of his style that to 
this day the early pictures of the disciple are con- 
founded with those of his master Among his 
eailiest paintings were the Crucifixion (1502-8, 
Dudley collection), an Assumption of the Virgin 
(Vatican), and a Marriage of the Virgin (1504, 
Milan). Probably about 1504 Raphael began to 
discern tbe advantage of greater independence, 
yet for some time longer he showed Peruginesque 
influence. In 1505 he went to Siena, where he 
assisted Pinturicchio, and next to Florence ; but 
before starting he probably took commissions, 
which produced the Madonna Ansidei (National 
Gallery), the Madonna of Sant’ Antonio, and 
the Madonna of Terranuova (Berlin Museum). 
Raphael, who now had painting-rooms at Florence 
and at Perugia, resolved to acquire and assimilate 
some of the boldness of Michelangelo and the 
sweetness of Leonardo. In portraiture more than 
elsewhere is Da Vinci’s influence visible, and the 
likeness of Maddalena Doni (Florence) is inspired 
by the Mona Lisa. Of special interest is the St 
George, sent by the Duke of Urbino to Henry VII. 
of England ; whilst attractive in other ways are the 
painter’s own likeness (Uffizi) and the Madonnas 
of Orleans, of the Palm, of St Petersburg, and of 
Canigiani, in which Raphael finally appears as a 
pure Tuscan. The Borghese Entombment (1507) 
is an embodiment of all the new principles which 
Raphael acquired at Florence and of colour such 
as only Raphael could give He became attracted 
by the style of Fra Bartolommeo ; and, under the 
influence of that master, finished the Madonna 
del Baldacchino at Florence. Some of the best 
work of his Florentine period was now pro- 
duced— the small Holy Family (Madrid), the 
St Catharine (Louvre), the Bridgewater and 
Colonna Madonnas, the Virgin and Sleeping In- 
fant (Milan), the large Cowper Madonna, th» 
Belle Jardinifere, and the Esterhazy Madonna. 

In 1508 Raphael went to Rome at the instiga- 
tion of his relative Bramante, then in high favour 
with Julius II., who had laid the foundation of 
the new cathedral of St Peter, and who caused tho 
papal chambers to be decorated afresh because 
he disliked the frescoes of the older masters. 
The date of Raphael’s engagement to paint the* 
* Camera ’ of the Vatican is now fixed as 1509. 
In the ceiling of the chamber ‘ of the Signature* 
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the space is divided into fields, in which the 
Temptation, the Judgment of Solomon, the Crea- 
tion of the Planets, and Marsyas and Apollo were 
inserted side by side with medallions enclosing 
allegories of Theology, Philosophy, Justice, and 
Poetry. On the walls of the camera Raphael 
began the Disputa, in which he represented the 
Eternal, Christ, Mary, and the apostles and 
angels presiding in heaven over the Trinitarian 
controversy. The School of Athens, the Par- 
nassus, and the allegory of Prudence followed. 
Subordinate pictures are the Pope accepting the 
Decretals (1511), J ustiman receiving the Pandects, 
and Augustus saving the manuscripts of Virgil. 
Raphael divided his time between the labours of 
the Vatican and easel-pictures. The portraits of 
Julius II. and the Virgin of the Fopolo were 
now executed, drawings were furnished to the 
copperplate-engraver Marcantonio for the Mas- 
sacre of the Innocents, and Madonnas and Holy 
Families were composed ; while on the ceiling of 
the chamber of Heliodorus at the Vatican he 
finished the picture in which the Eternal appears 
to Noah, Abraham's Sacrifice, Jacob’s Dream, 
and the Burning Bush. The pontiff is introduced 
into the Expulsion of Heliodorus and the Mass of 
Bolsena. The death of Julius in 1513 but slightly 
interrupted the labours of the painter, who gave 
a noble rendering of Leo X. and his suite in the 
Defeat of Attila The Deliverance of Peter closed 
the decorations. The constant employment of dis- 
ciples enabled Raphael in the three years 1511-14 
also to finish the Madonna di Foligno, the Isaiah 
of St Agostmo, the Galatea of the Farnesina, the 
Sibyls of the Pace, and the mosaics of the Popolo 
ordered by Agostmo Clugi. He painted, too, 
the Madonna of the Fish (Madrid) and Madonna 
della Sedia (Florence), whilst in portraits such as 
Altoviti (Munich) and Inghirami (Florence) he 
rises to the perfect rendering of features and 
expression which finds its greatest triumph in 
the Leo X. (Florence). Leo selected Raphael to 
succeed Bramante as architect of St Petei’s m 
1514, and secured from him for the Vatican 
chambers the frescoes of the Camera dell’ In- 
cendio, which all illustrate scenes from the lives 
of Leonine popes. But much of Raphael’s atten- 
tion was taken up with the cartoons (Kensing- 
ton) executed, with help from assistants, for the 
tapestries of the Sistine Chapel. The first was 
completed in December 1516, tne second woven at 
Brussels in 1519. His portraits of the Duke of 
Urbino, Castiglione, Bembo, and Navagero, and 
his decoration of Cardinal Bibiena’s rooms at the 
Vatican, tell of the company which Raphael now 
frequented. When Leo X. succumbed to Francis I. 
Raphael followed the pontiff to Florence and 
Bologna, and found there new patrons for whom 
he executed the 8istine Madonna, the St Cecilia 
of Bologna, and the Ezechiel of the Pitti. The 
labours subsequently completed were immense, 
including the Spasimo (Madrid), the Holy Family 
and St Michael, which the pope sent to the 
king of France in 1518, the likeness of the vice- 
queen of Aragon, and the Violin-player (Sciarra 
collection at Rome), In wall-painting he pro- 
duced, with help, the cycle of the Psyche legend 
at the Farnesina, the gospel-scenes of the Loggia 
of the Vatican, and the frescoes of the Hall of 
Constantine. His last work, the Transfigura- 
tion, was nearly finished when Raphael died, 
6th April 1520. See the great work on him by 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle (1882); H. Strachey’s 
monograph (1900), Opp6’s (1909) i; French works 
by Passavant(lftrS); trans. 1872), Gruyer (1863-81), 
Mttota (1881-96); German by Grimm (trans. 1889), 


Springer (8d ed. 1896), Ltibke (1881), Von Liitzow 
(1890), Von Seidlitz(1891), Knackfuss (trans. 1899). 

Rapin, Paul de (1661-1725), born at Castres in 
Languedoc, the son of the Seigneur de Thoyras. 
studied at the Protestant college of Saumur, ana 
passed advocate in 1679. After the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes (1686) he went to Holland, 
enlisted in a Huguenot volunteer corps, followed 
the Prince of Orange to England in 1688, was 
made ensign in 1689, and distinguished himself at 
the Boyne and at Limerick. For some years he 
travelled as tutor with the Earl of Portland’s son, 
then settled at Wesel, where he devoted his remain- 
ing years to the composition of his great HiMoxre 
d'Angleterre (1724), undoubtedly the best work on 
English history that had until then appeared. 
It was continued from William III.'s accession 
to his death by David Durant (1734), and was 
translated into English by Tmdal (1726-81). 

Rapp, George (1770-1847), founder of the 
Harmonists, was born in Wurtemberg, and emi- 
grated with his followers to Western Pennsylvania 
m 1803, establishing a settlement named Harmony. 
After migrating to New Harmony in Indiana 
(1815), they returned in 1824 to Pennsylvania 
and built Economy on the Ohio, 15 miles NW. 
of Pittsburgh. Looking for the speedy second 
coming of Christ, the community sought to amass 
wealth for the Jxird’s use, practised rigid eco- 
nomy, self-denial, and celibacy, all things being 
held in common, and, diminished in number, 
owned farms, dairies, and vineyards, and rail- 
way and bank shares worth millions of dollars. 
See German monograph by Knortz (1892). 

Rapp, Jean, Comte de (1772-1821), born at 
Colmar, entered the French army in 1788, dis- 
tinguished himself m Germany and Egypt, and 
became aide - de - cainj to Napoleon. For his 
brilliant charge at Ausfcerlitz he was made general 
of division (1805); in 1809 he became a Count of 
the Empire He accompanied the emperor on 
the Russian expedition, defended Danzig for 
nearly a year, on its surrender was sent prisoner 
to Russia, and did not return till 1814. In 1815 
he went over to Napoleon, but after the Resto- 
ration he was made a peer. See his Memoirs 
(1823 ; new ed. 1895). 

Raak, Rasmus Christian (1787-1882), born in 
FUnen, had written on Icelandic, Anglo-Saxon, 
and the Eddas, when in 1819-28 he travelled to 
India and Ceylon. He returned to Copenhagen 
laden with learning ami MSS., and in 1825 became 
professor of Literary History, in 1828 of Oriental 
Languages, and in 1881 of Icelandic. He also 
wrote on Singhalese, Frisian, &c., and on Egyptian 
and Hebrew chronology ; his study of Icelandic 
(1818), with Bopp’s and Grimm’s works, opened 
up the science of comparative philology. See 
Lives by Rdnniug (1887) and Wimmer (1887). 

Raspail, Francois Vincent (1794-1878), French 
chemist, doctor, deputy, advocate of universal 
suffrage, and revolutionist, whose camphor- 
system (1845) was a forerunner of antiseptic 
surgery. See monograph by Saint-Martin (1877). 

Raspe. See MOnchhausen. 

Rasputin, Gregory Efimovich (1871-1916), a 
peasant monk, bom in Tobolsk province, wielded 
a malign, magnetic, and mystic power over the 
Czarina and Russian Court, and was assassinated 
at the YuRsupoff Palace. 

Rassam, Hormuzd (1826-1910), Assyriologiat, 
born, the son of Chaldoan Christians at Mosul. 
He assisted Layard at Nineveh in 1845-47 and 
1849-51, and succeeded him, until 1864, as British 
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ftgent for Assyrian excavations, finding the palace 
Dt Aasurbani-Pal (Sardanapalus). After holding 
political offices at Aden and Muscat, he was sent 
(1864) to Abyssinia, where Theodore cast him also 
into prison with the other captives till their 
release (1868). In 1876-82 he made explorations 
in Mesopotamia for the British Museum. He 
wrote on his Abyssinian expeueuces (1869), and 
did much work for the Academy , &c. 

R&thenan, Walther (1867-1022), bom fn Berlin 
of Jewish family, organised the Allgememe Elek- 
trizithts Gesellschaft and German war industries, 
wrote Von Kommenden Dmgen , &c., and was 
murdered soon after becoming Foreign Minister. 

R&tich, or Ratke, Woi.foano (1671-1635), born 
in Holstein, based a new system of education 011 
Bacon's Advancement, which he put into practice 
at Kothen 111 1618 A second trial at Magdehuig 
in 1620 ended also 111 failure, and after some years 
of ineffective wanderings he died at Erfurt See 
monographs by Krause (1872), Storl (1876), Schu- 
mann (1876), and Vogt (1894) ; and Quick’s Essays 
on Educational Reformers (1868 ; new ed. 1890). 

Rattazzi, Urbano (1808-73), born at Aless- 
andria, practised as advocate at Casale, and in 
1848 entered the Second Chamber at Turin, be- 
coming minister of the Interior and later of 
Justice till after Novara. In 1853 he took the 
portfolio of Justice under Cavour ; but, accused 
of weakness 111 suppressing the Mazzinian move- 
ment, retired in 1858. In 1859 he was minister 
of the Interior, but retired because of the cession 
of Savoy and Nice (1860). Twice prime-minister 
for a few months (1862, 1867), he twice had to 
resign through his opposition to Garibaldi. See 
Life by Morelli (1874) and his widow’s Rattazzi 
et son Temps (1881-87). [Rat-tat' zee.] 

Rauch, Christian Daniel (1777-1857), born at 
Arolsen, practised sculpture while still valet to 
Frederick- William of Prussia, and in 1804 went 
to Rome. I 11 1811-15 he chiselled the recumbent 
effigy for the tomb of Queen Louisa at Charlotten- 
burg ; still finer is his other monument to her at 
Sans Souci. His works include statues of Blucher, 
DUrer, Goethe, Schiller, and Schleiermacher ; his 
masterpiece is the Frederick the Great (1851) 111 
Berlin. See Life by Eggers (1873-90 ; Eng. tians. 
Boston, 1893). [Rowkh, kh guttural.) 

Raumer, Friedrich Ludwig Georg von (1781— 
1878), historian, born at Worlitz near Dessau, 
entered the Prussian state service in 1801 ; m 
1811 became professor of History at Breslau ; m 
1819-53 filled the chair of Political Science at 
Berlin ; and was secretary of the Berlin Academy. 
In 1848 he went to Paris as German ambassador. 
His chief works are a history of the Hohenstaufen 
emperors (1823-25) and a history of Europe from 
the 16th century (1832-50). He also wrote books 
on his visits to England (1835 and 1841), Italy 
(1840), the United States (1845), &c. See his 
Autobiography and Correspondence (1861).— His 
brother, Karl Georg von Raumer (1783-1865), 
became professor of Mineralogy at Breslau in 
1811, and at Halle in 1819, of Natural History 
in 1827 at Erlangen. Besides books on physi- 
ography, geography, Palestine, geognosy, and 
crystallography, he wrote a great history of 
pedagogics (1843-51 ; 5th ed. 1880), part of 
which on the education of girls was separately 
published. See Autobiography (1866).— His son, 
Rudolf (1815-76), Teutonic philologist, from 
1846 was a professor at Erlangen. [Rov/mer.) 

Rauacher, Joseph (1797-1875), cardinal, from 
1858 prince-archbishop of Vienna, opposed but 


ended by accepting the infallibility dogma. See 
his Life by Wolfsgruber (1888). 

Ravaillac, Franqois (1578-1610), a bankrupt 
schoolmaster, who, after long imprisonment and 
a brief service in the Order of Feuillants, was 
moved by Catholic fanaticism to stab the heretic 
Henry IV. (q.v.) of France. He was torn asunder 
by horses. See works by Loiseleur (1878), 
Tharaud (1913). 

Ravel, Maurice, French musical composer, 
was born at Ciboure, Match 7, 1875. 

Ravenscroft, Thomas (1592-1640), composer 
ami author of Melismata (1611) and The Whole 
Book of Psalms (1621). Some well-known tunes, 
as St Davids and Bangor, are by him. 

Ravenstein, Ernst Gf.org (1834-1918), geog- 
rapher, cartographer, and statistician, born at 
Frankfort, came to London in 1862, and held a 
post m the War Office 1855-74. 

Ravignan, Gustave Delacroix df. (1795-1858), 
born at Bayonne, was a Jesuit professor at Mont- 
ronge, and became famous in 1887 as a pulpit 
orator by his sermons at Notre Dame in Pans. 
He published two defences of his order (1844-54). 
See memoirs by Poujoulat(1858) and De Ponlevoy 
(trails. 1873), Ledos (1908). [Ra-veen-yonP.] 

Rawlinson, Sir Henry Creswicke, bom at 
Chadlingtou, Chipping Norton, 11th April 1810, 
entered the East India Company’s army in 1827. 
Ill 1883-39 he helped to reorganise the Persian army, 
studying the while the cuneiform inscriptions, 
and translating Darius’s Behistun inscription. 
He was political agent at Kandahar 1840-42, and 
at Bagdad from 1844, being made consul-general 
there in 1851. Made a K.C B. and a director of 
the East India Company in 1856, in 1859 he was 
British minister in Persia, sat m parliament as 
a Conservative, and 111 1876 became vice-president 
of the Council of India. He was P.R.G.S., was 
made a baron ec m 1891, and died 5th March 1895. 
He wiote The Cuneiform Inscriptions (1850), His - 
to)~y of Assyria (1852), Cuneiform Inscriptions of 
Western ^4fna (1861-80), England and Russia in 
the East (2d ed. 1875), &c. See Life by his brother 
(1898) — That brother, George Rawlinson (1812- 
1902), born at Chadlington, 111 1861 became Cam- 
den professor of Ancient History, in 1872 a canon 
of Canterbury, and in 1888 rector of All Hallows, 
Lombard Street. His annotated translation of 
Herodotus (1858-60 ; 3d ed. 1876) was followed by 
The Five Great Eastern Monarchies (1862-67), The 
Sixth Great Monarchy of Parthia (1878), The Seventh 
or Sassanian Empire (1876), History of Ancient 
Egypt (1881), Phoenicia (1889), and theological 
works. — Sir Henry’s eldest son, Henry Seymour 
Rawlinson, first Baron Rawlinson (cr. 1919), 
born in 1864, served in Burma, Soudan, and 8. 
Africa. G.C.B., K.C.M G., &c., General Rawlin- 
son commanded the 4th Army in France in 1918, 
and broke the Hindenburg line, winning fame, a 
peerage, and a grant of £30,000. Commander-in* 
Chief in India (1920), he died in 1925. 

Ray, John, naturalist, born, a blacksmith's son, 
at Black-Notley near Braintree, 29tli November 
1627, in 1649 became a fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. At the Restoration lie accepted 
Episcopal ordination, but was ejected by the 
‘ Black Bartholomew ’ (1662). With a pupil. 
Francis Willughby (cpy.), Ray travelled (1662-66) 
over England and Wales, the Low Countries, 
Germany, Italy, and France, studyingbotany and 
zoology. In 1667 he was elected F.R.S., and he 
contributed valuable papers to the Transactions. 
He settled in 1679 at tne Dewl&nda, Black-Notley^ 
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fend died there, 17th January 1705. Ray’s classi- 
fication of plants was practically the foundation 
of the ‘ Natural System ; ’ his zoological works 
were called by Cuvier the basis of all modern 
zoology. He wrote Methodus Plantarum Nova 
(1082), Catalogue Plantarum Anghce (1670), His • 
toria Plantarum (1686-1704), and Synopsis Metho- 
dica Ammalium (1098), besides three volumes 
on Birds, Fishes, and Insocts, some theological 
works, and a collection of Proverbs (1670). See 
Memorials of Ray (1846) and his Coi'respondence 
(1848), both edited by Lankester for the Ray 
Society, founded in 1844 ; also the Essex Field 
Club Transactions, 1886-92. 

Bay, Martha. See Hackman. 

Rayleigh, John William Strutt, Lord, 
physicist, born 12th November 1842, graduated 
in 1865 from Trinity College, Cambridge, as senior 
wrangler and Smith’s prizeman, and was elected 
a fellow (1866). He succeeded his father as third 
baron in 1873 ; was Cambridge professor of Ex- 

S erimental Physics 1879-84, in 1888-1905 of 
atural Philosophy at the Royal Institution , 
P R.S. (1905-8); and became in 1908 chancellor 
of Cambiidge University. O.M. (JL902), Nobel 
prizeman (1904), P.C. (1906), wi'li Sir W. Ramsay 
discoverer of argon (1894), author of The Theory 
of Sound (1877-78 ; 2d ed. 1894-96) and Scientific 
Papers (1899 et seg ), he died 30tli June 1919. 

Raynouard, Francois Juste Marik (1701— 
1836), poet and philologist, born at Bugnoles in 
Provence, was a prosperous Pans advocate, in 
1791 entered the legislative assembly, joined the 
Girondins, and was imprisoned. His poems and 
tragedies were successful, and m 1807 he was 
elected to the Academy, of winch he became per- 
petual secretary in 1817. Elected to the impenal 
legislative body in 1806 and 1811, after 1816 he 
wrote on the Provencal language and literature. 

Reach, Angus Biothunk (1821-56), bom at 
Inverness, came to London in 1842, and wiote, 
besides several books, much for Punch , the 
magazines, papers, &c. [ Ree'alch ] 

Read, Clare Sewell (1826-1900), of Barton 
Bendish, a Norfolk agriculturist and Conservative 
M.P. 1865-85, was born at Ketteiingham. 

Reade, Charles, novelist and playwright, was 
born at Ipsdeu House, 8th June 181 i. The 
youngest of eleven, he came on both sales of good 
lineage, his father an Oxfordshue squno, lus 
mother a clever Evangelical; from her lie ‘in- 
herited his dramatic instinct ’ Aftei five years 
(all flogging) at Iffley, and six under two other 
and milder private tutors, in 1881 lie gained a 
demyship at Magdalen College, Oxloid, and in 
1885, liaviug taken a third class m honours, was 
duly elected to a lay fellowship. Next year he 
entered at Lincoln’s Inn, and m 1843 was called 
to the bar, meanwhile having made the first of 
many tours abroad and at home, and developed a 
craze for trading in violins. It was not till 1850 
that he put pen seriously to paper, ‘ writing first 
for the stage — about thirteen dramas, which 
nobody would play.’ Through one of these 
dramas he formed his platonic friendship with 
Mrs Seymour, a warm-hearted actress, who from 
1854 till her death (1879) kept house for him. 
His life after 1852 is little except a record of the 
production of plays and novels, by the former of 
which he generally lost money, by the latter won 
profit and fame. The plays include Masks and 
Faces (1852), written with Tom Taylor; Gbld 
(1853); Sera Nunouam (1865); and Drink (1879), 
an adaptation of Zola’s L’Assommoir. Among lus 
eighteen novels are Peg Woffington (1852), Christie 


Johnstone (1853), It is Never too Late to Mend (1856), 
The Cloister and the if earth (1861, his masterpiece), 
Hard Cash (1868), Foul Play (1809, with Dion 
Boucicault), Put Yourself in his Place (1870), A 
Terrible Temptation (1871), and A Woman-hater 
(1877). His last yeais clouded by soirow and 
ill-healtli, he died at Shepherd’s Bush, 11th April 
1884. He wus not one of the greatest novelists 
of the century, but of the second order he is 
perhaps the beat Charles Reade (1887), by bis 
brother and a nephew, is a poor biography. See 
Swinburne’s Miscellanies (1886), and Coleman's 
Charles Reade as I knew Him (194)8). 

Reading, Rufus Daniel Isaacs, Marquess of 
(ci. 1926; Kail, 1917; Viscount, 1916), born m 
1860, was Liberal M.P. I or Reading 1904-13, 
Solicitor-Geneial 1910, Attoi ney-General 1910-13, 
Loid Chief-Justice 1913-21, Spocial Envoy to 
U S 1917-19, and Viceroy of India 1921-26. 

Reaumur, Ren£ Antoine Ferchault dk 
(1683-1757), physicist, boin at La Rochelle, be- 
came in 1708 a member of the Academy of 
Sciences, and superintended an official Description 
des Arts et Metieis. He made researches in 
natural histoiy, as to woods, rivers, and mines, 
and in metallmgy ami glass-making. His ther- 
mometer (with spmt instead of mercury) has 
eighty degiees between the freezing and boiling 
points. [Ray-o-meer.] 

R6oamier, Madame (n£e Jeanne Franqoise 
Julie Adelaide Bernard), born at Lyons 4th 
December 1777, in 1793 married a rich banker 
thrice her own age. Her salon was soon filled 
with the brightest wits of the day, but she pos- 
sessed a temperament that almost saved her from 
scandal. When her husband was ruined she 
visited Madame de Stael at Coppet (1806). Here 
she met Pi nice August of Prussia, who seems to 
have touched her hear* A marriage was arranged, 
piovuled M. R6camier would consent to a divorce, 
lie would, but Madame could not desert linn m 
adveisity The most distinguished friend of her 
latei years was Chateaubnand. She died 11th 
May 1849 hei Souvtnus et Correspondance 

(1859), and the very full Life of her by E. Herriot 
(trails, by Alys Halim d m 1906). [Ilay-kam-yaif .) 

Reclus, Michel j£i.ie (1827-1904), scientist 
and anarchist, was bom in Guonde, and trained 
for the Protestant ministry.— His better-knowm 
brothei, Jean Jacques Elis^.e (1830-1905), geog- 
lapliei , bom atSte-Foix-la-Grauae, Guonde dept., 
was educated at Montauban and Berlin. Au 
extreme Democrat, he left France after the coup 
d’etat of 1851, and spent seven years in England, 
Ireland, and America. He returned in 1858, and 
published Voyage d la Sierra Nevada de Ste Marthe 
(1861), &c. For his share m the Commune (1871) 
he was banished. In Switzerland he began his 
inastei piece, Nouvelle Geographic Umverselle (19 
voD 1876-94 ; Eng. trails, by Ravenstem and 
A. H. Keane). He wrote also a physical geog- 
uiphy, La Terre (1867-68 ; trails. 1871 and 1887), 
Hi'toire d’un Ruisseau (1866), Les Phinomknes 
To rest res (1878), and Histoire d’une Montague 
(1880; trans. 1881). In 1893 he became a pio- 
icssor at Bi ussels. [Reh-klee'.) 

Record®, Robert (c. 1510-58), mathematician, 
born at Tenby, studied at Oxford, in 1545 took 
lus M.D. at Cambridge, became physician to 
Edward VI. and Queen Mary, but died in the 
debtors’ prison. His works include The Grounds 
of Artes (1540), an arithmetic ; Pathwaye to Knout- 
ledge (1551k an abridged Euclid; Castle of Know- 
ledge (1551), on astionomy ; and Whetstone of Wit 
(1557), an important treatise on algebra. 
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Redding, Cyrus (1785-1870), journalist, editor, 
biographer, novelist, &c., was born at Penryn. 

Redgrave, Richard, C.B. (1804-88), subject- 
painter, A.R A. (1840), R.A. (1851), from 1857 was 
Inspector-general of Art Schools. He wrote, with 
his brother, Samukl (1802-76), A Century of English 
Painters (1866 ; 2d ed. 1890). 

Reding, Aloys von (1765-1818), as captain- 
general of his own canton, Schwyz, repulsed the 
French at Morgarten (1798). 

Redmond, John Edward (1856-1918), the don 
of a Wexford M.P., was called to the bar at 
Gray’s Inn 1886, and entered parliament 1881. A 
champion of Home Rule, he became chairman of 
the Nationalist party in 1900 He declined a 
seat in Asquith’s Coalition Ministry (1915), but 
supported the war, deplored the Irish rebellion, 
and opposed Sinn Fein. — His brothei, William 
Hoey Kearney (1801-1917), Nationalist M P. 
(from 1883), fell in action at Messines. 

Redwitx, Oskar, Freiherr von (1823-91), a 
Bavarian poet, playwright, and romance-writer. 

Reed, Sir Edward James (1830-1900), F.R.S., 
K.C.B., was chief constructor of the navy 1863-70, 
Liberal M.P. for Cardiff, and Lord of the Trea- 
sury 1886. — His son, Edward Tennyson Reed 
(b. 1860), was educated at Harrow, began to draw 
for Punch in 1889, and was put on the staff in 1890. 

Reed, Isaac (1742-1807), editor of Shakespeare. 

Reed, Thomas German (1817-88), born at 
Bristol, in 1844 married Priscilla IIorton (1818- 
95), and with her in 1855 staited a well-known 
London entertainment, m which they were aided 
(1860-77) by the actor -singer John Orlando 
Parry (1810-79). See book by Williamson (1895). 

Rees, Abraham, D.D., F.RS. (1743-1825), 
Unitaiian minister from 1783 at the Old Jewry, 
was born at Llanbrynmair, and compiled an Ency- 
clopaedia on the basis of Ephraim Chambers’s. 

Reeve, Clara (1729-1807), born at Ipswich, the 
daughter of the rector of Preston, translated Bar- 
clay's Argenis (1772), and wrote The Chumjnon of 
Virtue , a Gothic Story (1777), renamed The Old 
English Baron , which was avowedly an imitation 
of Walpole’s Castle of Otranto. She wrote four 
other novels and The Progress of Romance (1785). 

Reeve, Henry, C.B. (1813-95), born at Nor- 
wich, was registrar of the Privy Council 1813-87, 
and editor of the Edinburgh Review from 1855. 
He edited the Greville Memoirs, &c. See Life by 
Sir J. K. Laughton (1898) 

Reeves, John (1752-1829), born in London, and 
educated at Eton and Oxford, was chief-justice of 
Newfoundland (1791-92), a king’s printer (1800), 
superintendent of aliens (1803-14), and law clerk 
to the Board of Trade He published much on 
law, and a Bible with selected scholia (1825). 

Reeves, John Sims (1818-1900), born at 
Shooter’s Hill, appeared as a baritone at New- 
castle in 1889, and acquired fresh fame as a tenor. 
He studied at Paris (1843), sang at Milan, and 
was recognised as the first English tenor. Leav- 
ing the stage in 1860, he sang at concerts and in 
oratorio. 8ee Life by Sutherland Edwards (1881) 
and his own My Jubilee (1889). 

Reavef, Mrs. See Mathers, Helen. 

Reeves, William, D.D. (1815-92), born at 
Charleville, Co. Cork, became in 1886 Bishop of 
Down. He wrote on Irish ecclesiastical an- 
tiquities, and edited Adamnan’s Life of Columba. 
See Life by Lady Ferguson (1894) 

Reger, Max, composer, bom at Brand, Bavaria, 


in 1873, taught music at Wiesbaden and Munich, 
became Director of Music in Leipzig University 
(1907), professor (1908), and died in 1916. 

Regiomontanus (1436-76), the name given 
from lus Franconian bntliplace, K6iiigsberg(Afons 
Regius), to the mathematician and astronomer 
Johann Muller. He studied at Vienna, and in 
1461 accompanied Cardinal Bessanon to Italy to 
learn Greek. In 1471 he settled in Nmemberg, 
whore the patrician Bernhard Walther subsidised 
him. The two laboured at the ‘Alphonsine 
Tables,’ and published Ephemerides 1U75-1606 
(1478), of which Columbus made much use. He 
established the study of algebra and trigonometry 
in Geimany, and wrote on water- works, burning- 
glasses, weights and measures, the quadrature of 
the circle, &c. He was summoned to Rome in 
1474 by Sixtus IV. to help to reform the calendar, 
and died there. See German Life by Zieglei (1874). 

Regnard, Jean Francois (1655-1709). comic 
dramatist, a rich Pans shopkeeper’s son. found 
himself at twenty master of a considerable for- 
tune, and set out on Ins travels. In his autobio- 
giaplncal romance, La Provenqale, we read of his 
and lus Provengal mistress’s capture aud sale 
as slaves by Algerian corsairs, their bondage at 
Constantinople, their ransom, &c. After wander- 
ings even to Lapland, he found his vocation in 
the success of Le Divorce at the Th64tre Italien 
in 1688. Le Joueur (1696), a hit at the ThMtre 
Frangais, was followed by Le Distrait (1697), Le 
Retour Impi evu (1700), Lea Folies Amoureuses 
(1704), and his masterpiece Le L&gatoire Universel 
(1708) There are editions by Didot (1820), Michiels 
(1854), Fournier (1875), and Moland (1893) See 
German study by Mahrenlioltz (1887), and Biblio - 
graphic by March6ville (1877). [Ray-uahr *. ] 

Regnault, Henri Victor (1810-78), chemist 
and physicist, born at Aix-la-Chapelle, was a shop- 
assistant m Pans and a professor at Lyons, 
whence, m 1840, he was recalled to Paris as a 
member of the Academy of Sciences. Having filled 
chairs in the Ecole Poly technique and the College 
de France, he became in 1854duectoi oftheS6vies 
porcelain factory He investigated gases, latent 
heat, steam-engines, &c., and published a Cours 
Elemcntaire deChimie (14th ed. 1871). See J tloge 
by Dumas (1881).— His son, Henri (1843-71), 
painter of mythological, Spanish, and Moorish 
subjects, was born m Pans, and gained the prix 
de Rome in 1866. In 1869 he painted his eques- 
trian portiait of Prim, lit 1870 his ‘Salome’ and 
‘Moorish Execution’ In the Franco -Prussian 
war he volunteeied as a pnvate soldier, and fell 
atBuzenval. See Lives by Cazalis (1872) and Marx 
(1887), und lus Correspondance (1873). [Ray-n6'.} 

Rdgnier, Henri Franqois Joseph DE.symliolist 
poet, born at Honfleur m 1864, studied law in 
Paris, wrote verse (from 1885) aud novels, and 
was elected to the Academy in 1911. 

Rdgnier, Mathurin (1578-1613). satirist, born 
at Chartres, was tonsured at nine, but grew 
up dissipated and idle, obtained a canonry at 
Cnartres, and enjoyed the favour of Henry IV. 
His whole work scarce exceeds 7000 lines— six- 
teen satires, three epistles, five elegies, and some 
odes, songs, epigrams, &c.— yet it places him high 
among French poets. He is greatest in his satires, 
admirably polished, but vigorous and original. 
Editions are by Poitevin (I860), Barth&emy (1862), 
and Courbet (1875). See Cherrier’s BibliographU 
(1889), and Life by Vianey (1896). ( Rayn-yay \] 

Reg'ulus, Marcus Atilius, obtained a triumph 
as Roman consul in 267 b.c. Consul again (256), 
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he defeated the Carthaginian fleet, then landed, 
and, at first victorious, at last suffered a total 
defeat and was taken prisoner (2651. He re- 
mained five years in captivity, until, reverses 
inducing the Carthaginians to sue for peace, he 
was released on parole and sent to Rome with 
the Punic envoys. He successfully dissuaded 
the senate from agreeing to their proposals, then, 
according to legend, returned to Carthage, and 
was put to death with horrible tortures. 

Reguliu, or Rule, St, according to legend a 
monk of Constantinople or bishop of Patras, who 
in 847 a.d. came to Muckross or Kilnmont (after- 
wards St Andrews), bringing relics of St Andrew 
from the East. For the possible identification 
of him with an Irish St Riagail of the 6th cen- 
tury, see Skene’s Celtic Scotland (1877). 

Biehan, Ada (1860-1916), American comedienne, 
born at Limerick, was taken as a child to 
the States, made her d4but at fifteen, and first 
played m London with Daly’s company m 1888. 

Ralchenhaoh, Georg von (1772-1826), a Munich 
astronomical instrument makei, born at Durlach. 
See Life by Bauernfeind (1883). 

Reichenhach, Heinrich Gottlieb (1793-1879), 
botanist and zoologist, from 18°') professor at 
Dresden.— His son, Heinrich Gustav (1824-89), 
also a botanist, was a Hamburg professor from 
1862 He wrote on orchids. [ Rl-hen-bakh .] 

Reiohenbach, Karl, Baron von (1788-1869), 
born at Stuttgart, in 1821-34 made a foitune as a 
manufacturer at Blansko in Moravia. Ho worked 
at the compound products of the distillation of 
organic substances, and discovered paraffin (1830) 
and creosote (1833). Studying animal magnetism, 
he discovered, as he thought, a new force, which 
he called Od, intermediate between electricity, 
magnetism, heat, and light, and recognisable 
only by the nerves of sensitive persons lie 
wrote on the geology of Moravia, on magnetism, 
ar.d several works on ‘odic foice’ (1852-68) See 
Lives by Schrotter (1869) and Fechner (1876). 

Reiohstadt, Duke of. See Napoleon II. 

Reid, Sir George (1841-1913), born at Aber- 
deen, A.R.S.A. (1870), R S.A. (1877), Horn 1891 
(when he was knighted) to 1902 was P.R S.A. 
Best known by his portraits, he also produced 
admirable landscapes and book illustrations. 

Reid, Sir John Watt (1823-1909), K.C.B. 
(1882), born in Edinburgh, was medical director- 
general of the navy 1880-88. 

Reid, or Robertson, John (1721-1807), of Perth- 
shire stock, entered the army in 1745, lose to be 
general, was a flute-player and composer, and left 
£60,000 to found a chair of music at Edinburgh. 

Reid, Captain Mayne, writer of boys’ stones, 
born at Ballyroney, Co. Down, 4th Apnl 1818, 
in 1840 emigrated to New Orleans, and seived in 
the U.S army during the Mexican war (1847). 
Returning to England in 1849, he settled down 
to a literary life m London, Bucks, and Hereford- 
shire, aud died 22d Oct. 1883. His vigo> ous style 
and profusion of hairbreadth ’scapes delighted his 
readers. Among his books were the Boy Hunters 
( 1858 ), Boy Tar (1859), Scalp Hunters (1851), Rifle 
Rangers ( 1850 ), War Trail (1857), and Headless 
Horseman ( 1866 ). See Life by las widow (1900). 

Reid, Sir Robert Threshie. See Loreburn. 

Reid, Thomas, head of the Scottish school 
of Philosophy, was born, 26th April 1710, at 
Strachan manse, Kincardineshire, took his M.A. 
at Manschal College, Aberdeen, in 1726, and was 


college librarian 1738-36. He then visited Oxford, 
Cambridge, and London, and in 1787 became 
minister of New Machar in Aberdeenshire. In 
1789 appeared Hume’s Treatise on Human, Nature, 
which determined Reid to seek a new foundation 
for the common notions as to a material world ; 
and he became the chief of a school whose aim 
was to deliver philosophy from scepticism, by 
resting finally on principles of intuitive or a 
priori origin. In 1752 he became professor of 
Philosophy in King’s College, Aberdeen, in 1763 
of Moral Philosophy at Glasgow; and in 1764 he 
published his Inquiry into the Human Mind. He 
retired from the duties of his chair in 1780. In 
1785 the Philosophy of the Intellectual Powers ap- 
peared, in 1788 the Active Powers. He died 7th 
October 1796. See Life by Dugald Stewart in 
Reul’s woiks (1803), the edition by Sir W. Hamil- 
ton (1853), and sketch by A. C. Fraser (1899). 

Reid, Sir Thomas Wemybs, LL.D., bom at 
Newcastle in 1842, edited the Leeds Mercury 1870- 
87, then was manager to Messrs Cassell, and in 
1890-99 editor of the Speaker. Knighted m 1894, 
he died in Feb. 1905. He wrote Lives of Charlotte 
Bronte, Mr Forster, and Lord Houghton, a book 
about Tunis, two or three novels, &c. 

Reid, Sir William (1791-1858), writer on winds 
and storms, born at Kmglassie, Fife, served with 
high distinction in the Peninsular war, and was 
governor of Beimuda, the Windwards, and Malta. 

Relmarus, Hermann Samuel (1694-1768), fioin 
1728 held an Oriental chair in his native city 
Hamburg His famous Wolfenbuttelsche Frag- 
mente ernes Ungenannten , flist published by 
Lessing m 1774-78, denied the supernatuial origin 
of Christianity. He wiote also on natural religion. 
See study by Strauss (trails. 1879). [Ri-mah’roos ] 

Relnecke, Karl (1824-1910), pianist and com- 
poser, bom at Altona, *om 1S60 to 1895 was 
ieadei of the Leipzig Gewandhaus oichestra. 

Reinhardt, Max, tlieatre-managei, bom in 
1873 at Baden near Vienna, did much to reorganise 
the art and technique of production. 

Reinhold, Kari Leonhard(1758-182S), Kantian 
plnlosophei, born in Vienna, died at Kiel. 

Reinkens, Joseph Hubert (1821-96), born at 
Burtseheid, became a piolessor at Bieslau (1853) 
and ‘ Old Catholic’ bishop at Bonn (1873). 

R6jane, Gabrieilf. (1857-1920), a famous 
French actress. [Ray-zhan. ] 

Remak, Robfrt (1815-65), physician, born in 
Posen, fiom 1859 a Berlin professor, studied with 
the nncioscope in pathology and embryology, 
and wrote on the medical uses of electricity. 

Rembrandt, the baptismal name of Rembrandt 
Harmensz, boi n 15tli July 1606 at Leyden, the son 
of a prosperous miller called Haimen Gerritsz 
van Rijn. From his twelfth or thirteenth year 
he studied painting uuder various masters, 
returning to Leyden about 1623 or 1626. He 
began hts career as an etcher very early, aud 
etched beggars and picturesque heads, including 
his own ; also ‘Christ presented in the Temple.’ 
In 1631 he settled in Amsterdam, where beset up a 
studio and took pupils. Already one of the most 
industrious and productive artists, Rembrandt 
found time to paint a number of portraits and 
biblical subjects and to etch forty plates in 
the year 1631. A masterpiece, ‘The Anatomical 
Lesson,’ dates from 1632. In 1634 he married 
Baskia van Ulenburgh (1613-42), whom we know 
by the portraits her husband made of her. The 
year of her death pioduced the famous ‘Night 
Watch.’ Au important branch of his art from 
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1648 to 1650 was landscape, which he con- 
tinued to practise more or less till 1659. It is 
not precisely known what were the causes of 
Rembrandt’s bankruptcy iu 1656 Ills art became 
unfashionable ; but he did not relax lus diligence. 
He died October 4, 1669, after continuing to work 
with constant energy and undinunished power. 
His works (preserved) total over 650 oil-paintings, 
2000 drawings and studies, and 300 etchings 
Rembrandt’s fame has increased, notwithstanding 
unintelligent censure and praise. He was not 
blind to the merits of Italian art, but his own 
practice was founded on the direct study of 
nature, both in human life and landscape. His 
chiaroscuro is often false and inconsistent, but 
though arbitrary it is always conducive to lus 
purpose. No artist ever combined more delicate 
skill with more energy and power. His tieat- 
mentof mankind is full of human sympathy ; lus 
special study was old age. See Lues by Vosmaei 
(2d ed. 1877), Michel (trans. 1893) ; books by M 
Bell (1907), Baldwin Brown (1907), Bode (1897- 
1908) ; on the etchings by Hainerton (1894), A. M. 
Hind (1912); C. H. de Groot’s Catalogue Raisonnb 
of 17th c. Dutch painters (vol. vi. ; trans. 1916). 

Remigius, St. See Remy. 

Remington, Philo, inventor, born at Litch- 
field, N.Y., 31st Oct. 181G, entered lus father’s 
small-arms factory, and for twenty-five years 
superintended the mechanical depat tment. The 
perfecting of the Remington breech-loading rifles 
and the Remington type-vvnler was laigely due 
to him. He died in 1889 

Rdmusat, Abel (1788-1832), Chinese scholar, 
born at Paris, took his diploma in medicine in 
1813, but in 1811 had published an essay on 
Chinese literature. In 1814 he was made pro- 
fessor of Chinese in the College de France. 
Among his numerous works are one on the 
Tartar tongues (1820) and lus great Grammaire 
Chinoise (1822). He wrote also on Chinese wilt- 
ing (1827), medicine, topography, and history, and 
Melanges (1843). In 1822 he founded the Socidtd 
Asiattque, and in 1824 became curator of the 
Oriental Department m the Bibliotlidque Royale. 

Rdmusat, Charles Francois Marie, Comte 
de, was born at Pai is, 14th Marcii 1797, son of the 
Comte de R^musat (1762-1823), who was chamber- 
lain to Napoleon. He eaily developed Liberal 
ideas, and took to journalism. He signed the 
journalists’ protest which brought about the 
July Revolution, was elected deputy for Toulouse, 
and in 1836 became under-secretary of state for 
the Interior, in 1840 minister of the Interior. 
Exiled after the coup d'itat t he devoted himself 
to literary and philosophical studies, till, m 1871, 
Thiers called him to the portfolio of Foreign 
Affairs, which he retained until 1873. He died 
June 6, 1875. Among his wntings are Essais 
de Philosophie (1842); AbUard (1845); UAngleterre 
au XVIII • Silde (1856); studies on St Anselm 
1853), Bacon (1857), Channing (1857), John Wesley 
1870), and Lord Herbert ofChei bury (1874) ; Histoire 
de la Philosophie en Angleterre de Bacon a Locke 
(1875); and two philosophical dramas, Abilard 
(1877) and La Saint Barthilemy (1878). See Ids 
Correspondance (1883-86). The MSmoires (1 879-80) 
and Lettres (1881) of his mother, Claire, Comtesse 
de R£mu8AT (1780-1821), dame du palais to 
Josephine, both translated into English, throw 
a flood of light on the society of the First Empire 
and the character of Napoleon. 

Remy, St (c. 488-583), Bishop of Rheirns. 

Renan, Ernest, born at Trdguler ln Brittany, 


27th February 1828, till his sixteenth year was 
trained for the church there, wholly under clerical 
influences. He was one of the lads chosen m 
1886 by the Abbd Dupanloup for the Catholic 
seminary of St Nicolas du Chardonnet in Paris, 
whence, after three years, he was transferiod to 
St Sulpice and its branch at Issy. As the result 
of the study of Hebrew and of German criticism, 
traditional Christianity became impossible for 
him ; in 1845 he quitted St Sulpice and abandoned 
all thoughts of the church as a profession. By 
his elder sister Henriette’s assistance and counsel 
lie was enabled to follow out his purpose, a life 
of study untrammelled by creeds or formularies. 
In 1850 he obtained a post in the Bibliothdque 
Natioiiale, and having become known through 
mhnoires on Oriental studies, in 1860 he was 
made one of a commission sent by government 
to study the remains of Phoenician civilisation. 
In 1861 he was chosen professor of Hebrew in 
the College de France ; but the emperor, in- 
spired by the clencal party, refused to ratify 
the appointment ; and it was not until 1870 
that he was established in the chair In 1878 
he was elected to the Academy. His work as 
author began with a paper (1847), developed into 
Ins Ihstoire G6n6rale des Langues Simitiques (1854). 
Averroh et VAverroisme (1852) proved his fami- 
lianty with the life and thought of the middle 
ages. And he wrote frequent essays, afterwards 
collected m his Atudes d' Ihstoire Itehgieuse (1856) 
and Essais de Morale et de Critique (1859) But his 
European reputation dates from the publication 
of the Vie de Jesus (1863), first m the series which 
its author regarded as the special work of lus life, 
the Ihstoire des Ongmes du Chnstianisme None 
of the other volumes excited the extraordinary 
interest of the first. In the Vie de Jbsua the com- 
bined weakness and strength of Renan’s method 
weio exaggerated to caricature. Of the volumes 
that followed, those on St Paul (1869) and Marcus 
Aurelius (1882) are specially noteworthy. In 
completion of his life’s task Renan undertook a 
history of the people of Israel (5 vols. 1887-94). 
Other works are books on Job (1858), the Song 
of Solomon (1860), Ecclesiastes (1882), fttudes 
d’ Ihstoire Reliqieuse, Questions Contempoi aines, La 
R6fonne Intellectuelle et Morale , Dialogues Philo- 
sophiques, Drames Philosophiques, Souvenirs d’En - 
fa nee (1883), Le Pietre de Nemi (1885), L’Abbesse de 
Jouarre (1888), L’ Avenir de Science (1890), and Ma 
SceAir Hennette (1895 ; trans. as Brother and Sister, 
1896). He died 2d October 1892. Madame Renan 
(1838-94), whom he married in 1856, was a niece 
of Ary Scheffer. Whatever may be the judgment 
of time on the intrinsic value of Renan’s contri- 
bution to the sum of knowledge, he can never 
lose his place among the few great names in the 
history of letters. In London he delivered the 
Hibbert Lectures (1880), The Influence of Rome on 
Christianity. See Life by Mine. Dannesteter 
(1897), and books by Grant-Duff (1898), G. Monod 
(1893), Seailles (1895), Father Barry (1905), H. 
Parigot (1909), G. Strauss (1909)* and Gudrard's 
French Prophets of Yesterday (1918). 

Rbnaudot, Th^ophraste (1586-1653), a Protes- 
tant doctor, born at Loudun, settled in Paris In 
1624, in 1631 founded the first French newspaper, 
the Gazette de France , also started the earliest 
Mont-de-Pidt6 (1637), and advocated gratis dis- 
pensaries. See Life by Bonnefont (1893). 

Rend I,, ‘the Good’ (1409-80), failed in his 
efforts (1488-42) to make good his claim to the 
crown of Naples, married his daughter to Henry 
VI. of England (1446), and ultimately devoted 
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himself to Provencal poetry and agriculture at 
Aix. See Lifo by Lecoy de la Marclie (Par. 1875). 

Reni, Guido. See Guido. 

Rennell, James (1712-1830), geogiapher, served 
flist in the navy and then us major in the en- 
gineers m the East India Company’s army, and 
was suiveyoi -general of lien gal. He wrote books 
and memons on ocean cmients, India, Africa, 
Tioy, Cyius’s expedition, Western Asia, and one 
on the Geographical System of Heiodotus (1800). 
See Life by Sir Clements Maikliam (1895) 

Rennie, John, civil engineer, boin atPhantassie 
farm, East Lothian, 7th June 1701, alter woikmg 
as a millwright studied at Edinburgh Umveisity 
1780-83. In 1784 ho entered the employment 
of Messrs Boulton & Watt, in 1791 lie staited 
in London on his own account as an engineer, 
and soon became lamous as a bndge-buildei- 
buildmg those of Kelso (1803), Leeds, Mussel- 
burgh, Newton-Stewart, Boston, and New Gallo- 
way, with the Southwark and Wateiloo Budges 
over the Thames (1S11-17), and the plans 1 or 
London Budge. lie made many impoitant 
canals ; di amed fens ; assisted m the Bell Rock 
lighthouse ; designed the London Docks, ami 
others at Black wall, Hull, Liverpool, Dublin, 
Greenock, ami Leith, and improved haiboms 
and dockyards at Portsmouth, Chatham, Slieer- 
ness, and Plymouth, wheie lie constructed the 
celebrated bieak water (1811-41) lie died October 
4, 1821, and was buned in St Paul’s Seo Smiles'? 
Lives of the Engmeeis (1874) — His eldest son, 
George (1791-180(1), was supeiintcndent of the 
machinery of the Mint, and aided his falhct. 
With his bi other John he earned on an immense 
business— shipbuilding, railways, budges, luu- 
hours, docks, maclnnoij, and manne engines. 
— .John (1794-1874), knighted m 1831 on the com- 
pletion of London Budge, was engineei to the 
Admiralty. See Ins Autobiography (1875) lie 
published British and Foreign Hat boius( 1851) and 
a monograph on Plymouth breakwater (1818). 

Renoir, Firmin Auguste, one of the gieatest 
of modern pamteis, was bom m 1841 at Limoges. 
He was an linprossiomst, bub retained something 
of the character of French ISth-centmy painting 
He died at Cannes, 3d December 1919. See a 
book by Audi 6 (1919). 

Renouf, Sir Peter Le Page (1822-97), bom in 
Guernsey, studied at Oxford, turned Catholic in 
1S42, was a piolessor in Ii eland 1855-61, a school- 
inspector 1804-85, and keeper of Egyptian and 
Assyrian antiquities at the British Museum 
18S5-91. He wiote on ancient Egjpt, Ac 

Renouvier, Charles Bernard (1813-1908), 
Idealist philosopher, a modified Kantian, born 
at Montpellier. See books by dailies (1905) and 
Arnal (1908). 

Renwiok, James, born at Moniaive, 15th Feb- 
ruary 1002, studied at Edinburgh Unneisity, 
joined the Cameionians, proclaimed the Lanark 
Declaration (1082), and was sent to complete, his 
studies in Holland. In 1083 he preachiv. his first 
set mon at Dai mead Moss near Cam busnethan , m 
1684 he was outlawed for his Apologetic Declara- 
tion. On James VII ’s accession he published at 
Sanquhar a declaration rejootmg him. A reward 
was offered for his capture ; and at last he was 
taken in Edinburgh, and executed 17th Felmiary 
1688. See Life by Simpson (1843). [Ren'nilc ] 

Renwiok, James, LL.D. (1790-1863), born at 
Liverpool of Scoto -American paientage, was 
professor in Columbia College, N.Y., and wrote 
DQoKs on mechanics. His son James (1818-1895) 


was architect of Grace Church and St Patrick’s 
Cathedral, New Yeftic, the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Vassar College, Ac. 

Repton, Humphry (1752-1818), landscape-gai- 
dener, born at Bury St Edmunds, from 1783 lived 
at Romfoid. He wrote a dozen works. 

Reshid Pasha (1802-58), Turkish statesman. 

Retz, Jean Paul dl Gondi, Cardinal de(]014- 
79), bom at Montmiiail, was hied foi the chinch 
m spite of amouis, duels, and political intrigues 
He became m 1043 coadjutor to his uncle, the 
Aiclibishop of Pans, plotted against Mazarin, 
and instigated the outbreak of the Fronde m 
1048 He i eternal a cardinal’s hat, but m 1052 
was flung into pnson. After two years he made 
his escape, wandeied m Spam and England, 
appealed at Rome, and m 1002 made his peace 
with Louis XIV. by lesigmng his claim to the 
aielibishopric in exchange foi the abbacy of tst 
Drills and lestoiation to his other benefices. His 
debts (foui millions of francs ’) lie provided foi m 
ll»7> by making over to lus ci editois his entire 
income save 20,000 hues. Retzfigmes pleasingly 
lntheletteis of Madame de Sevigne His own 
masteilv Mhnone s (1(>56 , best ed in ' Les Glands 
Eci iv.uns,’ 10 vols 1872-90) thiow much light 
on the Fionde. See works bv Cnrnier (1863) Topm 
(3d ed. 1872), Chautelauze (1878-79), Gaziei (1876), 
Noimaiid (1895), Ogg(1912). [Fi. pion R($s ] 

Retz, Rais, or Raiz, Gilifs de (1404-40), a 
Butou of high lank wlio fought by the side of 
the Maul at Oi leans, became maishal of Fiance 
at twenty-hve, but soon letiied to his estates, 
wheie foi ovei ten yeais he is alleged to have in- 
dulged in the most infamous oigies, kidnapping 
160 childien, who weie such hied to his lusts or 
soicenes lie was hanged and burned at Nantes, 
af Let a tnal closed by his own confession. See 
Life by Bossaid (188(P Barmg-Gould’s Were- 
Jt'olves (18o3), and Vi/eteily’s Bluebeard (1902). 

Retzsch, Friedrich August Moritz (1779- 
1857), painter and engraver, bom in Diesden, 
became a piofessoi there m 1824. He acquned 
gi eat cclelnity by his etchings m outline of 
Silullei, Goethe, Fouque, and Shakespeaie His 
mastci piece is ‘The Chess-phi) eis ’ 

Reuchlin, Johann, humanist and Hebiaist, 
born at Pfoizhenn, 22d Feb 1455, as travelling 
companion to a pi nice of Baden visited Pans, 
where he studied Gieek, at Basel wrote his Latin 
dictionary (1476), made a second sojourn m 
Franco, and in 1481 set up as lectmer at Tubin- 
gen. In 14S2, 1490, and 1498 ho was in Italy 
on state business ; in 1492 we find him stud) mg 
Hebrew undei a learned Jewish eouit-phjsician. 
In 1 196 Reuchlin went to Heidelberg, wheie he 
became the main promoter of Greek studies in 
Gennany ; m 1500 he leeened a judicial appoint- 
ment at Stuttgait In 1506 appeared his lindi- 
vienta ImqxKB Hcbraiccc. In 1510 Pfefterkom, 
a Jewish lenegade, uiged the emperor to bum 
all Jewish books except the Old Testament; 
and Renclilm’s contention that no Jewish books 
should be destiojed except those duectly written 
against Christianity drew on him the enmity 
of the Dominicans of Cologne, especially of 
the inquisitor Hoogstraten ; but all the mde- 
l>endent thmkeis m Gennany (see Huttkn) were 
on his side ; and the Duke of Bavaria appointed 
him in 1519 professor at Ingolstadt. He died 
80th Juno 1522. Reuchlin editod various Greek 
texts, published a Greek grammar, a whole series 
of polemical pamphlets, and a satirical drama 
(againfct the Obscurantists), and in D$ Verio 
Mirifico and pe Arte Cablalistioo, shows a tyeo- 
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soph ico* cabbalistic tendency. See books on bim 
by Barham (1843), Geiger (1871), Horawitz (1877), 
and Holstein (1888). [lloikh-Un, Wi guttural ] 
Reumont, Alfred von (l 808-87), liistouan, 
was bom and died at Aix-la-Chapelle, liavmg 
from 1829 to 1860 followed a diplomatic caioer, 
chiefly m Italy. His numboiless woiks deal 
mainly with Italian histoiy; one, Lorenzo de‘ 
Medici, appeared in English m 1S76 [Roi-mont.] 
Reuss, Eduard (1804-91), Protestant theo- 
logian, born at Strasburg, was a Theological 
professor there 1836-38, and again after the re- 
establishment of the university m 1872-8S. His 
chief works are a history ot the New Testa- 
ment (m German, 1842 ; 6th od. 18S7 ; Eng. trans. 
1884) and of the Old (1881); and Im Thiologie 
Chr&tienne an Sibcle Apostolique (1852 ; 3d od. 
1864; trans. 1872-74), Histone tin Canon desiiaintes 
Kcritures (18o2 ; trans 1884), and Im Bible , a new 
translation and commentary (1877-79). [lioiss ] 
Reuter, Fritz, Plattdeutscli humorist, born 
at Stavenhagen in Mecklenbmg- Schwerin, 7th 
November 1810, studied law at Rostock and Jena. 
In 1833 he was condemned to death — with other 
Jena students he had indulged in wild talk about 
the fatherland— a sentence commuted to thirty 
years’ imprisonment. Released m 1840, with his 
career spoilt and Ins health ruined, he tued to 
resume his legal studies, learned farming, and 
taught pupils. His rough Plattdeutscli veise 
setting of the jokes and moiry tales of the 
country-side, Lauschen un Rimels (1853), became 
at once a great favourite ; another humoious 
poem, Reis' nah Belligen (IS55), was equally suc- 
cessful. Next came a second volume of IAuschcn 
un Rimels (1S58), and the tragic poem Kein 
Unsung (1858), picturing the wretchedness of the 
semi-serfs on the great Mecklenbmg domains. 
The rest of his best woiks, excopt the poem 
Hanne Nute (1860), were all written in Low Ger- 
man prose. Ut de Franzosentul (1860 ; Eng. tians 
as The Year '13, 1873), Ut mine bcstungstid (1862), 
and his masterpiece, Ut mine Stromtui (1862-64), 
gave him fame abioad tliiough all Germany, and 
lifted linn to the position ot Germany’s gieatest 
liumoiist next after Jean Paul. Ut mine Fcstungs- 
tid is a record of the miserable seven years he 
spent in prison. He also wrote Schurr Murr 
(1861), Dorchlauchtmg (1866), the satmcal Ur- 
gesclucht von Mecklenborg (1874), «Scc. He lived at 
Eisenach from 1863, and there he died, 12th July 
1874. See Wilbrandt’s biography in the Weike 
(16 vols. 1863-75), and works by Glagau (2d ed. 
1875), Ebert (1874), Gaedeitz( 1890 and 1900),Romer 
(1895), Raatz (1895) Braudes (1899) [Koi-ter.] 
Reuter, Paul Julius, Freiherr von, born at 
Cassel, 21st July 1821, in 1849 formed at Aix- 
la-Chapelle an organisation for transmitting by 
telegraph commeicial news. In 1851 he fixed his 
headquarters m London ; and gradually he multi- 
lied the ramifications of his system till it ein- 
raced the remotest regions In 1865 he converted 
his business into a limited liability company, and 
in 1871 was made a baton by the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha. He died at Nice, 25th Feb. 1899. 

Revere, Paul (1735-1818), hero of a poem by 
Longfellow, was born in Boston, Mass., and 
after serving as lieutenant of aitillery (1756), 
followed the trade of goldsmith and copperplate 
printer. He was one of the party that destroyed 
the tea in Boston harbour, and he was at the 
head of a secret society formed to watch the 
British. On April 18. 1775, the night before 
Lexington and Concord, he rode from Charleston 
to Lexington and Lincoln, rousing the minute- 


men as he went. In the war he became lieutenant- 
colonel of artillery. In 1801 he founded the 
lte\eie Copper Company at Canton, Mass. See 
Liie by Goss (2 vols. 1892). [lie-veer 1 .] 

R^ville, Albert (1826-1906), Protestant theo- 
logian of the advanced school, born at Dieppe, 
was pastoi of the Walloon Church at Rotterdam 
1851-72, lectured at Leyden, and in 1880 became 
professor of the History of Religions in the Col- 
lege de France, llis works include a comparative 
lnstoiyof philosophy and religion (1859; trails. 
1S64) ; The Divinity of Jems Chnst (1869, 1904 ; 
trans. 1870, 1905); Pi olegomeua of the History of 
Religions (1881 ; trans. 1885) ; Native Religions 
of Meucoand Peru (Hibbeit Lectuies for 1884) — 
Ills son, Jean (1855-190S), born at Rotterdam, 
was also a liberal theologian, editor fiom 1885 of 
the Revue de i llistone des Religions, [llch-veel ] 

Reybaud, Louis(1799-1879), bom at Maiseilles, 
travelled in the Levant and India, and letmn- 
mg to Pans m 1829, wrote tor the Radical papeis 
and edited a history of the Fiench expedition 
to Egypt (1830-36), &c. His lieformateuis ou 
Socialtstes model nes (1840-43), which gained him 
the Montyou prize (1841) ami a place in the 
Academy of Moral Sciences (1850), popularised 
the word ‘Socialism.’ His satiric novel, Jh6me 
Paturot (1843), was continued by a sequel in 
1848. 

Reymont, Wladyslaw Stanislaw (1868-1925), 
Polish novelist, author of the tetralogy, The 
Peasants (1901-9), &c., got a Nobel prize in 1924. 

Reynolds, George William MacArthur (1814- 
79), journalist, Chartist, and blood-aml-thnnder 
novelist, was bom at Sandwich, studied at Sand- 
hurst, and in 1850 staited Reynolds's Weekly. 

Reynolds, John Fulton (1820-63), born at 
Lancastei, Pa , was commandant at West Point 
in 1859, fought at Mochanicsville and Gaines’s 
Mills, and was taken prisoner at Glendale, but 
exchanged in August 1862. At the second battle 
of Bull Run his brigade prevented a total rout. 
In 1863 he commanded a corps at Fredericksburg, 
and fell at Gettysburg. 

Reynolds, John Hamilton (1794-1852), minor 
poet and lawyer, the friend of Leigh Hunt, Keats, 
and Hood Born at Shrewsbury and educated 
at Christ’s Hospital, he died in the Isle of Wight. 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, was born at Plympton 
Bails near Plymouth, 16th July 1728, the seventh 
son of a clergyman and school master. Sent in 
1740 to London to study art, in 1747 ho settled 
at Plymouth Dock, now Devonport At Rome 
(1749-52) he studied Raphael and Michelangelo, 
and in the Vatican caught a chill which per- 
manently affected his hearing. He now estab- 
lished himsolf in London, and by 1760 was at 
the height of his fame. In 1764 he founded 
the literary club of which Dr Johnson, Garrick, 
Buike, Goldsmith, Boswell, and Sheridan were 
members He was one of the earliest members 
of the Incorporated Society of Artists, and on 
the establishment of the Royal Academy (1768) 
was elected its first president; in 1769 lie was 
kpighted. In tliat year he delivered the first of 
his Discourses to the students of the Academy, 
which, along with his papers on art In the 
Idler, his annotations to Du Fresnoy’s Art of 
Painting, and his Notes on the Art of the Low 
Countries (the result of a visit in 1781), show 
a cultivated literary style. In 1784 he oecame 
painter to the king, and finished his Mrs Siddons 
as the ‘Tragic Muse,’ undoubtedly his greatest 
portrait, a work existing in several versions. In 
1789 his sight became affected, an4 lie ceftsed 
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paint. The following year was embittered by a 
dispute with the Academy, which led to his 
resignation of the presidentship, a resolution ho 
afterwards rescinded. He died 23d February 
1792, and was buried in St Paul’s. It is in 
virtue of his portraits that Reynolds ranks as 
the head of tho English school. In the dignity 
of their style, the power and expressiveness of 
their handling, the variety and appropriateness 
of their attitudes, the beauty of their colounng, 
and the delicacy of their flesh-painting they have 
never been surpassed. His pictures of children 
have an especial tenderness and beauty which 
have given a world-wide celebrity to ‘Master 
Bunbury,’ ‘The Strawberry Girl,’ ‘Simplicity/ 
&c His works are between two and three thou- 
sand ; and from these 700 engiavings have been 
executed, some of them ranking among the flne-t 
examples of tho art. His ‘Lady Betty Delm6’ 
fetched 11,000 guineas at Christie’s in July 1894 
—the largest sum ever paid till then at an auction 
in England. See Memoirs by Noitlicote (1813), 
The Literary Works (with memoir, &c., by Beechy, 
1885), Life by Leslie and Tom Taylor (1805), 
Catalogue RaisonnS of the engravings by E. Hamil- 
ton (2d. ed 1884), Reynolds and G Arisborougli by 
Sir W. M. Conway (1885), and Lives by C. Phillips 
(1894) and Giaves and Cronin (1900). 

Reynolds, Samuel William (1773-1835), a 
London mezzotinter after Reynolds, Turner, &c. 


Reynolds, Thomas (1771-1836), a spendthrift 
Roman Catholic manufacturer, who m 1798 sold 
tho United Irishmen to Government, was born 
in Dublin, and from about 1S22 lived m Pans. 

Reynolds, Walter, a venal churchman, the 
son of a Windsor baker, by Edward II. was made 
treasurer and Bishop of Worcester in 1307, and 
Archbishop of Canterbury m 1314. He died at 
Mortlake, ICth November 1327. 

Rhazes, or RJtzi (Jlc . 925), a Persian physician 
and alchemist who practised at Bagdad. 


Rhelnberger, Joseph (1830-1901), composer of 
operas, sonatas, &c.,bom at Vaduz in Liechten- 
stein, held musical posts at Munich 1855-94 

Rhind, Alexander Henry (1833-63), antiquary, 
born at Wick, founded the Rlrind Lectures. 

Rhodes, Cecil John, South African statesman, 
was boin 5th July 1853, the fifth son of the 
vicar of Bishop-Stortford. He was sent for his 
health to Natal, and subsequently made a for- 
tune at the Kimberley diamond diggings. He 
came back to England and entered at Onel 
College, Oxford, and though his residence was 
cut snort by ill-health, he ultimately took his 
degree. He entered the Cape House of Assembly 
as member for Barklv. In 1884 General Gordon 
asked him to go with linn to Khartoum as sec- 
retary ; but Rhodes declined, having just taken 
office in the Cape ministry. He sent £10,000 in 
1888 to Mr Parnell to fonvard the cause of Trish 
Home Rule. In 1890 he became prime-minister of 
Capo Colony ; but even before this he had become 
a ruling spirit in the extension of British terri- 
tory and in securing (1889) the charter for the 
British South Africa Co., of which till 1896 he was 
managing director, and whose territory has now 
become known as Rhodesia. His policy was the 
ultimate establishment of a federal South African 
dominion under the British flag. In 1895 he was 
made a member of the Privy Council. In 1896 
he resigned the Cape premiership in consequence 
of complications arising from the ‘unauthorised’ 
raid into the Transvaal of Dr Jameson (q.v.), 
the Chartered Company’s administrator, in aid 


of the Uitlanders* claims. His action was con* 
demued by the South Afuca Commission (1897). 
In 1899 he was capped D.C.L. at Oxford. He 
was a conspicuous flguie dm mg the war of 
1899-1902, died 25th March 1902, and was bulled 
in the Matoppo Hills, leaving a lemarkable will 
which, besides making great benefactions to Cape 
Colony, founded rich scholarships at Oxford ioi 
Ainencans and colonials, bee Lnes by Michell 
(1910), Fuller (1910), B. Williams (1921). 

Rhys, Sir John (1840-1915), born m Cardigan- 
slme, taught in Anglesea until 1865, when he 
entei6d Jesus College, Oxford, and he continued 
his studies in France and Germany. From 1871 
an inspector of schools in Wales, m 1877 he 
became professor of Celtic at Oxford, in 1881 a 
fellow of Jesus, and in 1895 its principal. A 
reputation gained by contributions to the philo- 
logical journals was confirmed by lectures on 
Welsh Philology (1877), Celtic Britain (1882), Celtic 
Heathendom (Ilibbert Lectures, 1888), Arthurian 
Legend (1891), and Inscriptions and Languages of 
the Northern Piets (1S92). [Reess.] 

Rhys-Davids. See Davids. 

Ribalta, Francisco dk (1550-1628), Spanish 
painter, studied at Rome, and settled at Valencia. 
— Ills sons, JosiS (1588-1656) and Juan (1597- 
1628), weie also Valencian painters. 

Ribbeok, Otio (1827-98), editor of Latin poets, 
bom at Ei flirt, succeeded Ritschl at Leipzig 

Ribera, Jusefe, called Spaonolktto (‘Litlle 
Spaniard,’ 1588-1656), born at Jativa m Spam, 
settled m Naples, and became conrt-painter. 
Hedelighted to leptesent horrible subjects, such 
as martyrdoms [Ree-bay'ra.] 

Ribot, Alkxandre(1 842-1923), French Premier 
1892, 1S95, 1898, 1917, Foieigu Minister 1890-3, 
Finance Ministei 1914-1’' was a member of the 
Academic from 1906. 

Ribot, Th^odule (1839-1903), psychologist, 
fiom 1888 a College de France professor. [Itec-bo . J 

Ricardo, Davjd, political economist, bom in 
Loudon, 19tli Apnl 1772, was brought up by his 
father, a Jewish stockbroker, to the same busi- 
ness In 1793 he married a Miss Wilkinson and 
turned Christian ; then, starting for himself, he 
made a large foi tune by 1814. In 1799 lus interest 
in political economy was awakened by Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations. His pamphlet, The High Pmce 
of Bullion a Pi oof of the Depreciation of Bank-notes 
(1809), was an argument m favour of a metallic 
basis. In 1817 appeared the woik on which his 
reputation chiefly rests, Principles of Political 
Economy and Taxation, a discussion of value, 
wages, rent, &c. In 1819 he became Radical M.P. 
for Portarlington. He died at bis Gloucestershire 
seat, Gatcombe Park, 11th September 1823. His 
collected works were edited, with a Life, by 
M'Culloch (1846); his letters to Malthus, to 
M‘Culloch, and to H. Trower and others were 
edited by Bonar and Hollander (1887-99). 

Ricas'oli, Baron Bettino (1809-80), born at 
Florence, was a leading agriculturist, and for tea 
years worked successfully at draining the Tuscan 
Maremma. In 1859 he took a prominent part 
against the grand-duke, on whose flight he was 
made dictator of Tuscany. He was head of the 
ministry in 1861-62 and 1866-67. See his Letters 
« documenti (1886-94) and Life by Gotti (1894). 

Rlool, Matteo (1552-1610), founder of the 
Jesuit missions in China, was bom at Macerata, 
studied at Rome, and lived at Nanking and at 
| Peking. He so mastered Chinese as to write 
I dialogues, &c., which received much commeuda- 
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tion from the Chinese literati, and met with 
extraordinary success as a missionary. [Hit-chee.] 

Ricolo or Rizzio. See Mary Queen of Scots. 

Rice, Edmund Ignatius (1766-1 S44), a Water- 
ford provision merchant, Iwm near Cal lan, m 
1802-20 founded the lush Chustiau Biolhois for 
the education of the poor llo was supenoi- 
general of the order till 1838. 

Rice, James (1843-82), no\elist, from 1872 colla- 
borateur with Sir Walter Bosant (q v ), was bo\ n at 
Noithampton, studied at Queen's College, Cam- 
bridge, dufted from law into literatuie, and was 
proprietor and editor of Once a ]\'cek 1808-72. 

Rich, JUrnabk (c. 1540-1620), a prolific pam- 
phleteer and romance-wnter, served as a soldiei 
in Fiance, the Low Countries, and iicland. 

Rich, Edmund. See Edmund (St). 

Rich, Penelope. See Sidney, Sir Philip. 

Richard I , Ccfur de Lion, third son of 
Henry II., was born at Oxlord, 8th September 
1157, and whilst still a child was invested with 
the duchy of Aquitaine, Ins mother Eleanoi’s 
patrimony. In England Richaul did not spend 
in all Ins life a full twelvemonth ; it may reason- 
ably be doubted whether he could speak English. 
He was induced by Ins mother to join his brothers 
Henry and Geoffrey in their iebellion(U73)agamst 
their father (see Henry IL); and in 1180 he was 
again in aims against lus father and in league 
with Philip Augustus of Fiance. Richard became 
king of England, Duke of Normandy, and Count 
of Anjou on 5th July 1189. But lie had alieady 
taken the crusader’s vows ; and to raise the neces- 
sary funds he sold whatever ho could In 1100 
he and Philip set out for Palestine Both spent 
the winter in Sicily, whose throne had just been 
seized by the Norman Tancred. Tancred made 
lus peace by giving up to Richard his sister 
Johanna, the widowed queen, and her posses- 
sions, and by betrothing Ins daughter to Arthui, 
Richard’s nephew and heir. In 1101 pait of 
Richard’s fleet was wrecked on Cyprus, and the 
crews were most inhospitably tieatcd by tho 
sovereign, Isaac Comnenus. Riehaid sailed back 
from Rhodes, routed Isaac, deposed him, and gavo 
his crown to Guy de Lusiguan. In Cypius he 
married Berengana of Navai re, and on 8th June 
landed near Acre, which surrendered. Richard’s 
exploits — his march to Joppa, his two advances on 
Jerusalem (the city he never beheld), Ins capture 
of the fortresses in the south of Palestine, and 
Ins relief of Joppa— excited the admiration of 
Christendom. In September he concluded a 
three years’ peace with Saladui, and started off 
home alone. He was shipwrecked in the Adriatic, 
and in disguise made his way through the do- 
minions of his bitter enemy, Leopold, Duke of 
Austria, but was recognised, seized, and handed 
over to the Emperor Henry VI. (1193), who de- 
manded a heavy ransom. Richard’s loyal sub- 
jects raised the money, and he returned home 
(March 1194). Although his bi other John used his 
utmost endeavours to prevent Ins leturn, Richard 
generously forgave him ; and, proceeding to France, 
spent the rest of his life warring against Philip. 
He was killed 7th Apnl 1199 whilst besieging the 
castle of Chaluz, and was buried at Fontevrault. 
See Blondel ; Stubbs’s Const. Hist, (vol i ), and 
histories by Miss Norgate(1903)aml Ramsay (1903). 

Richard IL, son of Edward tho Black Prince, 
was bom at Bordeaux, 6th January 1367, and 
succeeded his grandfather, Edward III., 21st 
June 1377. The government was entrusted to a 
council of twelve, but John Of Gaunt (o.v.) got 


the control of it. The war going on with France 
and the extiavagance of the court cost money; 
and moie was wasted by tho government, for 
which John of Gaunt was held to be mainly le* 
sponsible. Tho poll-tax of 1380 provoked popular 
usings; tho men of Essex and Kent, 100,000 stiong, 
matched upon London. The Essex men consented 
to return home when Richard at Mile End (14th 
June 1381) assured thorn lie would liberate the 
villeins and commute their personal service into 
mouoy rent The men of Kent, after destroying 
tho .Savoy (Gaunt’s palace), burning Temple J3ar, 
opening the prisons, breaking into the Tower, 
and slaying the Archbishop of Canterbury, met 
the king at SnuthfJohl (15th), where, during the 
negotiations, William Walworth, mayor of London, 
stiuck down Wat Tyler, their leader The king 
at once rode amongst them, exclaiming he would 
be their loadoi, anil granted them the concessions 
demanded From tins time John of Gaunt kept 
much in the background, until m 1380 he retued 
to the Continent. In 1385 Richaul invaded Scot- 
land and burned Edinburgh About the same 
lime another coalition of the baiomal party, 
headed by the Duke of Gloucester, began to oppose 
the king. They impeached several of lus fi lends 
in 1388, and seemed convictions ami executions. 
But on 3d May 1389 Richard suddenly declared 
himself of age; for eight years ho iuled as a 
moderate constitutional monarch, and the coun- 
try was funly piosperous. But in 1394 Richard’s 
fust wife, Anno of Bohemia, died ; m 1396 he 
matried Isabella (1389-1409), daughter of Charles* 
VI of Fiance, and seems to have adopted Fienclj 
tastes, manners, and ideas, and to have asserted 
the pretensions of an absolute monarch. He had 
Gloucester, Arunclel, and Warwick arrested for 
couspnacy. Arundel was beheaded; Gloucester 
was sent a prisoner to Calais, and died m prison, 
piobably murdered ; Warwick was banished, ami 
so was the Archbishop of Canterbury. In 1398 
the Duke of Norfolk and the Duke of Hereford 
(Honry, John of Gaunt’s son) weie accused of 
treason ; Noifolk w r as banished foi life and llore- 
foid for ten yeais. In 1399 John of Gaunt died, 
and Ilorefoul succeeded him as Duke of ljan* 
caster. Richard in May went over to Ireland, and 
llenry of Lancaster landed on 4lh July. Richaul 
hurried back, submitted to Ins cousin at Flint 
(19tli August), and was put m the Tower. On 
29th Sept, ho resigned tho down, and next day 
was deposed by parliament, which chose Henry 
as lus successor Richaul seems to have been 
murdered at Pontefract Castle, 14th Fob. 1400. 

Richard III , youngest brother of Edward IV., 
was born at Fothennghav Castle, 2d October 1452. 
After tho defeat and death of his father, the 
Duke of York, m 1460, he was sent to Utrocht 
for safety, but returned to England after Edward 
had won the crown (1461), and was created Duke 
of Gloucester. In the final struggle between York 
and Lancaster he took an active share, and is 
believed to have had a hand m the murder of 
Prince Edward, Henry VI ’s son, after Tewkes- 
bury, and of Henry himself. In 1472 he married 
Anne, younger daughter of Warwick the King- 
maker. This alliance was resented by his brother, 
the Duke of Clarence, who had married the elder 
sister, and wished to keep Warwick’s vast posses- 
sions to himself. Clarence was impeached and 

S ut to death in the Tower, 18th February 1478. 

>f this judicial murder Gloucester is likewise 
accused ; but the evidence is slight. In 1482 
he commanded the army that invaded Scotland 
and captured Berwick. In 1483, whilst still in 
Yorkshire, he heard of King Edwards death (0th 
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April), ami learned that he himself was guardian 
ot his sou and heir, Edward V., then thirteen. 
On his way south the Protector ariested Kail 
Rivers and Lord Uichaid Grey, the uncle and 
step-bt other of the young king, and tallied to 
himself the old nobility. On 13th June ho sud- 
denly accused Lord Hastings, a leading meiubei 
of the council, of treason, and had him beheaded. 
On 10th June the queen-dowager was induced 
to give up her otln i son, the little Duke of 
Yoik, and he was put into the Tower to keep 
lus brother, the king, company. The paibament 
desired Richard to assume the ciown, and on otli 
July he was ciowned, Rivers and Giey having 
been executed on 2f>th June Richaid’s pnnci- 
pal suppoiter all through had been the Duke of 
Rockingham ; but he soon after Richaid’s corona- 
tion entered into a plot w ith the fi lends ot Henry 
Tudor, Karlol Richmond (atterwaids Ilenry Vli.), 
the chief lepresentati ve ot the House of Lancastei , 
to otfect Richaid’s o\ erthrow and proclaim IRnry 
king. The attempted rising collapsed, and Buck- 
ingham was executed on 2d November. It seems 
to have been shoitly beioro this that Richard 
murdeied his nephews in the Tower. The deed 
was done so secietly that the nation did not 
know of it until some time after Homy landed 
at Millord Haven on 7th August 1485, Richaul 
met him at Bosworth on the 22d, and tlieie 
lost Ins kingdom and lus life. Had Richard 
been born the lawful heir to the tin one and 
succeeded to it peacefully, lie would probably 
have been a great king; foi he was a veiy cap- 
able ruler. He was shoit of statute and slight 
of build, with one slumldei slightly higher than 
the othor See Sir T. Mate’s Histon / of Kmq 
lhrhcud III. (1513), Horace Walpole’s Histone 
Doubts (17(58), Jesse’s Memoirs of Ruhaut HI 
(1802), Leggo’s The Unpopular King (1885), and 
especially James Gan duel’s IaJc and Ilcign of 
ltxchaul III (3d ed 1898); and Su Clements R 
Markham’s book ‘whitewashing’ him (1907). 

Richard of Bury. See Aunoerville. 

Richard of Cirencester (c. 1335-1401), chroni- 
cler, was m 1355 a Benedictine monk at West- 
minster His only extant work is a poor 
compilation, the Speculum Ihstonale de (leUis 
Regum Avgliai J+!,7-10C6 t edited by Piof Mayor 
(Rolls seiies, 1SG3-69). But Richard’s name is 
best known in connection with tlie DeSitu Hi itan - 
me v, long accepted as an authoiitative woik on 
Roman Bntaiu, and first printed m 1758 by its 
ingenious authoi, Charles Julius Bertram (1723- 
65), English teacher at Copenhagen, who professed 
to have discoveied it in the Royal Libraty theie. 
In the same volume weie included the vvoiks 
of Gildasand Nennius. An English translation 
forms one of the ‘Six Old English Chiomcles’ 
in Bohn's ‘Antiquarian Libraiy’ (1848). Stuke- 
ley, Gibbon, and Lingard cited it with respect; 
but its authenticity received its death-blow fiom 
Mr B. B. Woodward, librarian of Windsor Castle, 
in the (Gentleman’s Magazine (1860-07). See Prof. 
Mayor’s preface. 

Riohard of Cornwall (1209-72), second son of 
King John, in 1225-26 with his uncle, William of 
Salisbury, commanded an expedition which re- 
covered Gascony. Married to a daught er of the 
Earl of Pembroke, ho for some years acted with 
the English barons. But in 1240-41 he was 
away on a crusade ; in 1244 he married Sanchia of 
Provence, sister of Queen Eleanor ; and in 1257 
he was elected titular king of the Romans, and 
crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle. In the struggle be- 
tween Henry III. and the barons Richard at first 
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acted as peacemaker, but soon he sided with his 
brother against Simon de Montfoit. He was 
taken prisoner at Lewes (1264), and impiisoned 
until Evesham (1265) set him free. He died 
bioken- hearted at the loss of his eldest son, 
Hemy, muideied at Viterbo by a Montfort. 

Richards, Henry Brinlky (1819-85), born at 
Carmarthen, the son of an organist, in 1834 
entered the Royal Academy of Music, vvheie he 
was long a professor, and won a good position m 
London as pianist and teachei of music. His 
compositions achieved great popularity, especi- 
ally his ‘ God Bless the Prince ot Wales ’ 
RichardBon, Sir Benjamin Ward, born at 
Somerby, Leicestei slnre, 31st October 1828, 
studied at Glasgow, and took his M.D. at St 
Andiews in 1854. He wrote on hygiene, strenu- 
ously promoted total abstinence, expenmented 
with new anaesthetics, and invented several kinds 
ol medical apparatus, methods for embalming, 
&c. An LL.D. and F.R.S , and knighted in 1893, 
he died 21st November 189t>. His works include 
Caine of the Coagulation of the Blood (1856), Hygem, 
a Model City of Health (1876), Diseases of Modern 
Lije (187b), Mode) ate Dunking (1879), life of 
kdv'in Chaxhruk (1887), Common Health (1887), 
National Health (1890), Life ofSopunth (1891), and 
Vita Mcdwa (1897). The quarterly Asckpiad 
(established 1884) was entirely written by himself. 

Richardson, Charles (1775-1SG5), born at 
Tulse Hill, Norwood, studied law, kept school 
till 1827 at Clapham, published Illustrations oj 
Englnh Philology (1815), but is remembered for 
Ins New English Diet wnaiy (2 vols 4to, 1835-37). 
A later woik was On the Study of Language , 1854). 

Richardson, IIlnry Hobson (1838-86), an 
Ameuian architect, his specialty Romanesque, 
and his chief woik Tmi'ty Church, Boston (1877). 

Richardson, John (. . 1767-1837), the ‘penny 
showman,’ from Mailow vvoikhouse lose to be a 
well-to-do tiavellmg manager. 

Richardson, Sir John (1787-1865), naturalist, 
bom at Dumlrics, in 1807 became a navy-surgeon, 
scived in the Arctic expeditions ot Pany and 
Fianklm (1819-22, lo25-27), and the Franklin 
seal cli expedition of 1848-49. Knighted in 1846, 
lie wiote hauna Boieah-Amencana (1829-37), 
Ichthyology of the Voyage of II.M.S. Erebus and 
Tenor ( 1344-18), and othei works. See a Life of 
him by M‘Iluuth (lbG8). 

Richardson, Jonathan (1665-1745), a London 
poitrait-paintei and writer on art. 

Richardson, Samuel, novelist, was born in 
1689 in Deibjshne, the son of a joiner. He was 
bound in 1706 to John Wilde, a stationer; woiked 
as a journeyman punter 1713-19; and then started 
an establishment of his own. He printed more 
than one newspaper, and obtained the punting 
of the journals of the House of Commons. In 
1740 two bookselling fuends invited linn to pie- 
paie a volumo ot familiar letters ‘in a common 
stylo, on such subjects as might be of use to 
country readers unable to indite for themselves.' 
‘Will it be any harm,’ lie said, ‘if we should 
instruct them how they should think and act 
in common cases?' and hence sprang Pamela, 
* designed to cultiv ate tho principles of virtue and 
leligion in both sexes.’ Its vogue, in a coarser 
and robuster age than ours, was extraordinary ; 
a fourth edition was reached by May 1741. 
Grub Street, fastening on this unexampled popu- 
larity, hastily put together for sequel a Pamela 
in High Life, which had the effect of seducing 
Iiichai dson into two supplementary volumes, 
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how deservedly forgotten *, and then Fielding 
produced what Richardson and his coterie re- 
garded as the ‘lewd and ungenerous engraft* 
ment’ of Joseph Andrews. For eight years 
Richardson worked placidly at Ins mastei piece 
— Clarissa, or the Adventures of a Young Lady, 
known generally as Clarissa Hailowe, which 
Johnson declared to bo the fust book m the 
world for its knowledge of the human heart, and 
of which Tennyson, writing to FitzGerald, says, 
*1 love those large, still books.’ Sir Chailes 
Crandison (1753) aims to poitray ‘the man of 
true honour ; ’ but its story is not strong enough 
to reconcile the leader to the prolix impeccability 
of its superfine hero Besides an essay in John- 
son’s Rambler (No. 97), and the voluminous corre- 
spondence published (with memoir) by Mrs Bar- 
bauld in 1S04, Richardson loft no other liteiary 
remains of impoitanco. He died 4th July 1761. 
He was a sentimental, methodical, well-meaning 
little man, domesticated and affectionate, whose 
fitting environment was feminine society of the 
sympathetic sort; and he has repaid his wor- 
shippers by depicting their sex with a discrimi- 
nation shown by no other male author. See 
Sir Leslie Stephen’s introduction to the 1883 
edition, Miss L. Thomson’s study (1900), and 
Austin Dobson’s monograph (1902). 

Richelieu, Armand JeanDuplessis, Cardinal, 
Due dk, was born of a noble but impoverished 
family at Richelieu near Cliinon, September 5, 
1585. He abandoned the military piofession for 
the clerical in order to keep m the family the 
bishopric of Lugon, to which he was consecrated 
at twenty-two. In 1010 he lose to be secretary 
at war and for foreign affairs, but next year was 
sent back to lus diocese. In 1022 he was named 
cardinal, in 1024 minister of state to Louis XIII 
His first important measuie was the blow to 
8 pain of an alliance with England, cemented by 
the marriage (1025) of the king’s sister Henrietta 
with Charles I. His next great task was to 
destroy the political powor of the Huguenots. 
La Rochelle was starved into submission (1028); 
and he destroyed Montauban, the last refuge of 
Huguenot independence. In 1G30 he entered 
Italy with a splendid army, and reduced Savoy. 
Meanwhile he plunged into toituous intrigues 
with the Italian ounces, the pope, and the 
Protestants of the North against the House of 
Austria. He promised a laige subsidy to Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, and succeeded in persuading 
Ferdinand to dismiss Wallenstein. The first 
treaty of Cherasco (April 1031) ended the Italian 
war ; the second gavo France the strategic posi- 
tion of Pinerolo. Just before this final triumph 
Richelieu successfully surmounted a great com- 
bination formed for his downfall by the queen- 
mother, the House of Guise, and others. He 
now was made duke, and governor of Brittany. 
Further intrigues and attempted rebellions were 
crushed with merciless seventy— Mari llac and 
Montmorency and other nobles were sent to the 
block. In July 1632 Richelieu had seized the 
duchy of Lorraine. He continued his intrigues 
with the Protestants against Ferdinand, sub- 
sidising them with his gold, but till 1635 took 
no open part in the war. In that yeai, after 
completing his preparations and concluding an 
alliance with Victor Amadeus of Savoy, Bernaid 
of Saxe-Weiinar, and the Dutch, he declared war 
on Spain. His first efforts were unsuccessful; 
Piccolomini entered Picardy and threatened 
Paris. But Richelieu rose to .the height of his 
genius; with 80,000 foot and 12,000 horse he 
•wept the enemy out of Picardy, while Bernard 


drove them across the Rhine, and in 1638 de- 
stroyed the imperial army at Rheinfelden. His 
policy soon led to the disorganisation of the 
power of Spain— revolts in Catalonia and the 
loss of Portugal ; the victories of Wolfenbuttel 
and Kempten over the Imperialist forces in 
Germany; and at length in 1641 in Savoy also 
the ascendency of the French party. But the 
hatred of the great French nobles had never 
slumbered, and Richelieu’s safety lay in the 
king’s helplessness without him The last con- 
spiracy against him was that of Cinq-Mars (q.v.), 
whose intrigues with the Duke of Bouillon and 
the Spanish court were soon revealed to the car- 
dinal, the centre of a network of espionage which 
covered the whole of France. Cinq- Mai s and 
De Thou were arrested and executed. But the 
gieat minister died 4th Docember 1642. Whilst 
ovei whelming the citizens with taxation, he 
had built up the power of the French crown, 
achieved foi France a preponderance in Europe, 
destroyed the local liberties of France, and 
crushed e\ ery element of constitutional govern- 
ment. He never sacrificed to personal ambition 
what lie thought the inteiests of Ins countiy, 
but he often forgot m his methods the laws of 
morality and humanity. The weakest point in 
Richelieu's character was his literary ambition. 
His plays sleep in safe oblivion, but lus Memoiics 
are still read with interest. He founded the 
Flench Academy. See his Coiresi>ondence and 
State Papers (8 vols 1853-77), and books b> 
Capefigue (1865), Dussieux (1885), D’Avenel (1884- 
90), H.uiotaux (1893-1903), Fagmez (1893-94), and 
Sir R. Lodge (1896) [Reesh-l'yu.] 

Richepin, Jean (1849-1926), French poet, play- 
wi i ght, and novelist, was meanly born at Medeali, 
Algeria, and prior to the appearance of Ins first 
romance m 1872 had been franc-tireur, sailor, actor. 

Richmond, George, portrait- pa intei , was born, 
a miniaturist’s son, at Broinpton, 28th Match 1809 ; 
came under Blake’s influence; mado a Gretna 
Gieen maniage (1831); studied in Pans, Italy, 
and Geimany ; was mado A.R.A. 1857, R.A. 18G6 ; 
and died 19th March 1890.— His son, Sir William 
Blake Richmond (1813-1921), jioituut ami myth- 
ological painter, born in London, studied m 
Italy, was Oxford Slade professor 1878-83, and 
was made A R.A. 1888, R.A. 1896, K.C.B. 1897. 
The St Paul’s mosaics aie lus work. 

Richmond, Lech (1772-1827), born at Liver-' 
pool, became in 1798 joint-curate of Biading and 
Yaverland in the Isle of Wight, m 1805 rector of 
Turvey m Bedfordshire. He wrote the Dairy - 
man's Daughter, Negro Servant, and Young Cot- 
tager, three famous evangelical tracts, collected 
as Annals of the Poor (1814). See Memoiis by 
Gnmsliawe (1828), and Mundy and Wright’s 
Turvey and Legh Richmond (2d ed. 1894). 

Richter, Hans, born at Eaab, 4th April 1843, 
had been musical conductor successively to 
theatres at Munich, Budapest, and Vienna, when 
in 1879 he began the Orchestral Concerts in Lon- 
don. In 1893 lie became first court kapellmeister 
at Vienna, in 1900-11 was conductor of the Halle 
orchestra. He died 5th December 1915. 

Riohter, Jean Paul Friedrich (‘ Jean Paul ’), 
humorist, was born 21st March 1768 at Wunsiedel 
m N Bavaria, and was sent m 1781 to Leipzig 
to study theology ; but literature had stronger 
charm for him. He got into debt, and in 1784 
fled from Leipzig, to hide m the poverty-stricken 
home of his widowed mother at Hof. His first 
literary ‘ children * were satires which no one 
would publish, until i» ’783 Voss of Berlin gave 
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him forty louis d’or for The Greenland Law-suits. 
The book was a failure, and for three years Jean 
Paul struggled on at home. In 1787 he began to 
teach, and during his nine years of tutorship 
produced the satirical Extracts from the Devil’s 
Papers (1789), Falbel’ s Journey ( 1796), and Freudd's 
Complaint (1790); the beautiful idylls Dominie 
Wvz( 1798), Quintus 1’ixlein (1790; trans by Cai- 
lylc, 1827), and the Parson’s Jubilee (1797); the 
grand romances The Invisible I/)dge (1793), Hesperus 
(1795), and Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces, or 
Siebcnkas (1796-97) ; Campanrrthal (1797), on the 
immortality of the soul ; and the prose idyll, 
My Piospective Autobiogutphy (1799). The Invis- 
ible Lodge was his fust literary success ; Hespenis 
made him famous. From tins time for a tew 
years Jean Paul was the object of extravagant 
idolatry on the part of the women of Germany. 
In 1801 he married a Berlin lady, and three yeais 
lator settled at Bayreuth, where lie died, lltli 
November 1825. The jirincipal works of his 
married life were the romances, Titan (1800-3) 
and Wild Oats (1804-5), the former accounted by 
himself Ins masterpiece; Schmeltzle’s Journey to 
Flatz (1809 ; tians. by Cailyle, 1827) and Dr Katz< n- 
berqcr's Ti ip to the Sj>a (1800), the best of bis 
satnico-humoious writings ; the idyll Fibd's Life 
(1812); the fragment of another grand lomance, 
Nicholas Maikgraf or The Comet (1820-22); ie (lec- 
tions on hteiaturo ( Vorschule der JEsthetik; im- 
proved ed. 1812); another senes on education 
( Lcvana , 1807), a book that lanks with Rousseau’s 
Emile; various patriotic writings (1808-12); and an 
unfinished Autobwgraphy(lS2b). Jean Paul stands 
by himself in Geiman literature. Air his great 
qualities of imagination aril intellect were made 
ministers to his humour, which had the widest 
range, moving from the petty follies of individual 
men and the absurdities of social custom up to 
the paradoxes rooted in the universe. But of all 
great writers ho is one of the most difficult to 
understand. Good editions of his Werke aie those 
of 1800-02, 1879, and 1882 et seq. Seo Life by 
Nerrlich (1 8S9) ; Carlyle’s Miscellaneous Essays; an 
English Life, with Autobiography (1845); and 
Lady Clratterton’s translated extracts (1859). 

Richthofen, Ferdinand, Baron von, born at 
Karlsruhe in Silesia, 5tlr May 1S33, in 1800 accom- 
panied a Prussian expedition to eastern Asia, 
then during the next twelve years tiavelled in 
Ja\a, Siam, Buuna, California, the Siena Ne\ada, 
and China and Japan (1S6S-72). After his return 
(1872) he became president of the Beilin Geo* 
giaphical Society (1873-78), professor of Geology 
at Bonn (1875), and of Geography at Lei pzig O 883), 
at Berlin (1886). His reputation rests upon his 

S reab work on China (1877-1912), Avfgaben der 
eographie (1883), &c. He died in October 1905. 
Rickman, Thomas (177G-1S41), born at Maiden- 
head, was in succession chemist, grocer, doctor, 
corn-factor, insurance agent at Liverpool, and 
fiom 1820 architect at Birmingham. His Styles 
of Architecture m England (1817 ; 7tli ed. by 
Parker, 1881) is still a standard authon.y. 

Ricord, Philippe (1800-S9), physician, born at 
Baltimore, U.S., came to Pans m 1820, and after 
1828 lectured on surgical operations, and was 
surgeon-in-chief of a venereal hospital 1831-00 
Riddell, Charlotte Eliza Lawson (n^e 
Cowan, 1832-1906), born at Car rick fergus, mar- 
ried in 1857 J. H. Riddell, C. E., of Wmson Green 
House, Staffordshire. Between 1S58 and 1902 
she published a long scrios of novels and tales, 
sometimes as ‘ F. G Trafford ’—the best known 
George Geith (1864) aud Austin Friars (1870). 


Riddell, Henry Scott (1798-1870), minor Scot- 
tish poet, born, a* shepherd’s son, at Ewes, Dum- 
friesshire, from 1831 was a minister at Teviothead. 
See memoir by Dr Brydon prefixed to Poems (1871). 

Ridding, George, D D. (1828-1905), born at 
Winchester, and educated there and at Balliol, 
became a fellow of Exeter in 1851, second master 
of Winchester in 1863, head in 1868, and first 
Bishop of Southwell in 1884. 

Ridley, Nicholas, Protestant martyr, bom 
about 1500 at Unthank Hall near Haltwlustle, 
was elected in 1524 a lellow of Pembroke, Cam- 
bridge, studied at Pans and Louvain 1527-30, and 
became jiroctor at Cambridge in 1534, domestic 
chaplain to Cranmer and Henry VIII., master of 
Pembroke in 1540, canon, first of Canterbury, 
then of Westminster, rector of Soham, and in 
1547 Bishop of Rochester. An ardent and out- 
spoken Reformer, lie was in 1550, on the de- 
privation of Bonner, Bishop of London, made his 
suctessor. In this high position he distinguished 
lumsclf by his modeiation, learning, and munifi- 
cence, and assisted Cianmer in the preparation 
of the Articles. On the death of Edward VI. he 
espoused the cause of Lady Jane Grey, and was 
btnpped of his dignities and sent to the Tower. 
In 1554 he was tried at Oxford, with Latimer and 
Cranmer, by a committee of Con\ocation ; all 
tin ce were adjudged obstinate heretics and con- 
demned. Ridley lay in jail for eighteen months, 
and after a second trial was burnt, along with 
Latimer, in front of Balliol College, 16th October 
1555. His writings weie collected in the Parker 
Society series (1841). See Foxe’s Actes and the 
memoir prefixed to Moule’s edition of Ridley’s 
Dcclai ahon of the lord’s Supper (1895). 

Ridpath, Gforoe (r. 1717-72), bom at Lady- 
knk manse in Berwickshue, and minister from 
1742 of Stitchell, wiote Border History (1776) 

Riehm, Eduard (1330-88), Protestant theo- 
logian, became vicar at Durlacli in 1853, garrison- 
pieacher at Mannheim m 1854, and piofessor at 
Heidelberg m 1861, at Halle in 1802. [Ilceme.] 

Riel, Louis, Canadian insurgent, born at St 
Boniface, Manitoba, 2:M Oct. 1844, succeeded hi' 
father as a leader of the Metis or Fi ench half-breeds, 
and headed the Red River rebellion in 1869-70. In 
1885 he again established a rebel government in 
Manitoba, and on 10th Nov , the rising having 
been quelled, he was executed. [R’yel.) 

Rienzl, Cola di (c. 1313-54), Roman tribune, 
born humbly at Rome, read the Latin historians, 
plulosopheis, and poets, and fired his imagination 
with the sacred prophecies. The assassination of 
his brother by a Roman noble determined him to 
deliver the city from aristocratic thraldom. In 
1343 he was spokesman ot a deputation sent to 
Avignon to beseech Clement VI. to return to 
Rome. The embassy failed, and Rienzi, returning 
m April 1344, for three years openly menaced the 
nobles. At last he incited the citizens to rise in 
Stay 1347. The aristocratic senators were driven 
out, aud Rienzi was invested with practically dic- 
tatorial power A bright dream flashed across his 
imagination— theunity of Italy and the supremacy 
of Rome. At his request the Italian states sent 
deputies to Rome to devise measures, and Rienzi 
was crowned tribune 15th April 1847. But the 
nobles were still bitterly hostile. The papal 
authority was turned against him ; and, his seven 
months’ reign over, he fled to Naples. After two 
years of religious meditation Rienzi resumed his 
life as political reformer, but was taken prisoner 
by the emperor and sent to Clement VI. to Avig- 
non. A new pope, Innocent VI., sent him to 
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Rome to crush the power of the nobles, but after 
accomplishing this Rienzi aimed at re-establishing 
himself in supreme authority. In August 1354, 
having raised a small body of soldieis, he made 
a soi t of triumphal entry into Rome. But his 
conduct now was so unpopular that the Romans 
murdeted him, 8th October. See Fioncli mono- 
graphs by Auiiac (1885) and Rodoeanaehi (1SS8). 

Rietsohel, Ernst (1804-G1), Diesden sculptor. 

RletZ, Julius (1812-77), Diesden eompos^i. 

Rigaud, Hyacinthi; (1659-1743), i»oi tiait-pam- 
ter, horn at Perpignan, settled iu Palis m 1081. 

Rigby, Miss. See Eastlake. 

Riley, James Whitcomb (1853-1916), the 
* Hoosim poet,’ born at Gi eon field, Indiana. His 
poems about children aie \\ ell known. 

Rimbaud, Jean Arthur (1854-91), Fiench boy- 
pout, tiamp, sailor, Dutch soldiei, Abyssinian 
tiader and duel, bom at ChaileMile. 

Rimbault, Edward Francis (1S16-7G), musical 
amiquaiv, was bom and died in London 

Rimini See Francesca. 

Rimmer, Alfred (1829-03), antiquarian 
dianghtsinan, born at Liverpool, died at Chester. 

Rimsky -Korsakoff, Nicholas Andrfievk h 
(1844-1008), bom at Tikhvin, Novgoiod, taught 
and conducted at Petiogiad, and composed sym- 
phonies, opeias, songs, &c. 

Ringan, St. See Niki an. 

Rink, Hinrfch Johannis (1819-93), a high 
authoiity on Greenland and the Eskimos, was 
born at Copenhagen, and died at Christiania. 

Riou, Edward(c 175S-1801), the ‘gallant, good 
captain, shot m the Battle of the Baltic 

Ripley, Georoe (1S02-80), born at Gieenfleld, 
Mass , graduated at Harvard, and until 1841 was 
pastor in Boston. He joined in the Transcen- 
dental movement, and on leaving the pulpit ho 
staited the Brook Farm expeiiment. In 1840 he 
engaged m literary work at New Yoik. He was 
joint-editor of Appleton’s New American Cyclo- 
paedia. See Life by Frothmgham (1882). 

Ripon, Frederick John Robinson, Earl of, 
born 1st November 1782, second son of the second 
Loul Grantham, was educated at Ilanow and St 
John’s College, Cambridge. In 1806 ho enteied 
parliament as a moderate Tory, and hail succes- 
sively been Under-secrotary foi the Colonies, Vice- 
president of the Boaicl of Tiade, and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, when, as Viscount Godeuch, in 
1827 lie became head of a seven months’ adminis- 
tration. He was afterwards Colonial Secretaiy, 
Lord Privy-seal, and President of the Board of 
Trade; in 1833 was ciealed Eail of Ripon; and 
died 28tli January 1859. — George Frederick 
Samuel Robinson, Marquis of Ripon, born 24th 
October 1827, succeeded his father as Earl of 
Ripon and his uncle as Earl de Grey. Since 1852 
he had sat m parliament as a Liberal, and he 
became successively Under-secietary for Wai 
(1859), Uuder-secpotary foi India (1861), Secre- 
tary for War (1863), Secretary for India (I860), 
Lord President of the Council (1868), Grand- 
master of the Freemasons (1870, which office he 
resigned in 1874 on his conversion to Catholicism), 
Marquis of Ripon (1871), and Viceroy of India 
(1880-84), He was First Lord of the Admiralty 
in 1886, Colonial Secietary in 1892-05, and Lord 
Privy Seal in 1905-8, and died 9th July 190'*. 

Ripperda, Johann Wilhelm, Baron de (1680- 
1787), a political adventuier who, born at Gron- 
ingen, played an amazing part at the Spanish 


court, turned first Catholic and then Moslem, 
and died at Tetuan, after commanding against 
Spain. See French monograph by Sy veton (1896). 

Rishanger, William (c. 1250-1312), a monk of 
»St, Albans, wrote a Chtonica 1259-1307 in con- 
tinuation of Matthew Pans It was edited by 
II. T. Riley (Rolls series, 1865) 

Ristori, Adelaide (1822-1906), tragedienne, 
bom at Cividalo in Friuli, in her teens 
became the leading Italian actress In 1817 hei 
mamage with the Maiquis Del Gnllo (died 1861) 
tempoianly mtoriupted her dramatic earner. She 
won a complete triumph bo foi o a Fiench audience 
in 1855, when Rache 1 was at the height of her 
fame; and gained fresh lautels in nearly every 
count! y of Europe, in the United States (1S66, 
1873, 1884-85), and in South Amenca. See her 
Studies and M envoi iei> (trails. 1888). 

Ritchie, David (1740-1811), the ‘Black Dwarf,’ 
lived and died at Manor neai Peebles. 

Ritchio, Lkiich (1800-O5), compiler of books, 
was bom at Gieenoek, and died in London. 

Ritchie, Lady Richmond. See Thackeray. 

Ritschl, Atrrech'i, Protestant, theologian, bom 
at Beil m, 25th March 1822, became piofessoi ot 
Theology at Bonn (1853), Gottingen (1864) Iledied 
20th Maicli ISb'k Ills pnncipul woik is on tho 
doctnne ot justification and loeonciliation (1870- 
74, 4th ed’isoo). Other woiks weie on Chris- 
tian perfection (1874), conscience (1876), Pietism 
(1880-86), theology and metaphysics (1881), &c. 
The distinguishing feature of the Ritschl if.ii 
theology is the prominence it gives to the prac- 
tical, ethical, social side of Christianity. Though 
doubling the possibility of demonstrating God to 
the speculative intellect, Ritschl holds that God 
becomes known to those who have found their 
need of llim; Ho is to be thought of as love. 
The Ritschlians are now an impoitant school. 
See Life by his soil, Otto (2 vols 1802 -96); 
and works on Ritschlianism by Ffleiderer (1891), 
Garvie (1800), Swing (1901), Orr (1903), and 
Edgelrill (PRO). [Ritch'l.] 

Ritschl, Friedrich Wilhelm (1806-76), born 
near Erfurt, received classical chairs at Breslau 
(1831), Bonn (1839), and Leipzig (1865). His great 
edition of Plautus (1848-54 ; new ed. 1881-87) was 
preceded by J'aterqa Plantrnaet Tcrentmrut (1815). 
Ills Prison; Latnntatis Monnmenta JCpujiapJnea 
(1804) was tho forei miner of the Corpus 1 tiscnp- 
twnum. See Life by Ribbeck (1879-81). 

Ritson, Josr.i-H (1752-1803), antiquary, born at 
Stockton-on-Tees, came to London in 1775, and 
practised as a conveyancer, but was enabled to 
give most of his time to antiquarian studies. He 
was as notorious for Ins vegetarianism, whimsical 
spelling, and irreverence as for his attacks on 
bigger men than himself. His first important 
work was an onslaught on Warton’s History of 
English Poetry (1782). Ho assailed (1783) John- 
son and 8 tee vena for their text of Shakespeare, 
and Bishop Percy m Ancient Songs (1790); in 
1792 appealed his Cursory Criticisms on Malone’s 
Shakespeare. Other works were English Songs 
(1783); Ancient Popular Poetry (1791); Scottish 
Songs (1794); Poems, by Laurence Minot (1796); 
Rohm Hood Ballads (1795); and Ancient English 
Metrical Romances (1802) See his Letters edited, 
with Life, by Sir IL Nicolas (1833). 

Ritter, Heinrich (1791-1869), bom at Zerbst, 
mecame professor of Philosophy at Berlin (1824), 
Kiel (1833), and Gdttingen (1887). His fame rests 
upon his history of philosophy (12 vols. 1829-65) 
and Christian philosophy (1858-69). 
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Ritter, Karl (1779-1850), born at Quedlinburg, 
became piofessor of Geography at Berlin (1820), 
Academician, and Director of Studies of the 
Military School. Ills Erdkunde (1817-18) is a 
universal geography. See Lives by Gage (Edin. 
1867) and Kiamer (2d ed 1875). 

Rittershaus, Emil (1834-97), lyric poet, was 
born at Barmen, and died a mei chant tlieie. 

Rivarol, Antoine (1753-1801), born at Bagnols 
in Languedoc, came to Pans m 17h(), and m 178S 
set the whole city laughing at the saicasnis m his 
l’ctit Almanack dc nos g Kinds J lorn me % Enngiat- 
ing at the Revolution in 1792, and supported by 
royalist pensions, he employed liimselt httully m 
writing pamphlets in Brussels, London, Ham- 
burg, and Beilin See Life by Le Bi don (1X05), 
and Remy deC.ourmont, PiomenadesLitt (m 1900), 

Rivers, Richard Woodvillf, Eaui , wasesquno 
to Ileniy V., and dm mg his son’s reign was made 
Governor ol the Tower (1 124) and Knighted (1425) 
lie fought m Franco and for the Lancastrians in 
the Wars of the Roses. Tie mat nod Jaquctta of 
Luxembourg, widow of the Duke of Bedtoid, and 
it was their daughter Elizabeth whom Ed wan l 
IV. married. This led linn to go o\er to the 
Yoikists, and Edward made hn i Constable of 
England, Baron Rivers (1118), and Eail Riveis 
(1466). But the favour shown to the Rneis 
family offended the old nobility, and then aval ice 
aioused popular enmity, and m 1469 Kail Rneis 
was beheaded at Noithampton — His son, An- 
thony, stuck closely to lidwaid IV., who made 
linn captam-geneial of the /oiees. After Ed waid's 
death he was put to death by Richard m 1483. 

Rivers. See Put-Rivers. 

Rives, Amalie. See Chanler. 

Riviere, Briion, bom of Huguenot ancestry 
m London, August 14, 1810, was the sou of a 
ill a wing-master, and graduated at Oxfoid m 1867. 
lie had exhibited at the Royal Academy m 1858, 
and fiom 1866 was regnlaily icpicsented. His 
wild animals are mat vellously ]>aintcd lie be- 
came A.R A. in 1878, R A m 1881, and died 20th 
April 1920. Among lus woiks aie ‘Daniel m the 
Lions’ Den,* ‘ Persopolis,’ ‘ A Homan Holiday,’ 
1 Giants at Play,’ ‘ Actieon,’ ‘ V,v Victis,’ ‘ lti7pah,’ 
‘A Mighty Hunter befoie the I.oid,’ and ‘Lady 
Wantage.’ See Art Journal Annual by W. Ann- 
strong (1891) 

Riviere, Robert (l S08-S2), London bookbinder. 

Rivmgton, Charles (168S-1742), London pub- 
lisher, bom at Chestei field, was succeeded by 
Ins fourth son, John (1720-92), his sons, Francis 
(1745-1822) and Charles (1754-1831), Fn .cis’s 
son, John (1779-1841, Tractanan publishei), and 
lus son, John (]elii- s o). See Longman, and a 
book on the linn by Septimus Rivmgton (1894). 

Rizzio. See Mary Queen of Scots. 

Robbia, Luca della (c. 1400-S2), sculptor, was 
born and died at Floience. He executed between 
1431 and 1440 ten unequalled panels of Angels 
and Dancing Boys for the cathedial, *or whose 
sacristy he also made (1448-67) a bionzo door with 
ten panels of figures in relief. In marble he 
sculptured, in 1457-58, the tomb of the Bishop 
of Fiesole. He is almost equally famous for Ins 
figures in terra-cotta, including medallions and 
reliefs, white or coloured. — His nephew, Andrea 
(1435-1525), worked at reliefs and medallions of 
the Madonna.— His son, Giovanni (1460-1529?), 
did a frieze at Pistoia and a fountain in Floience, 
&c. See works by Leader Scott (1883), Cavallucci 
and Molinier (1884), Raymond (1897), MissCi nth- 
well (1902), and Marquaud C1915, 1919, 1921, 1922). 


Robert I. (of Scotland). See Bruce. 

Robert II., king of Scotland, born 2d March 
1316, was the son of Walter Stewait (q.v.) and 
of Marjory, only daughter of Robert the Bruce. 
Throughout the disastrous leign of his uncle, 
David II , he was one of the most piominent of 
the nobles of Scotland, and twice acted as regent. 
On David’s death (1371) he obtained the crown, 
becoming founder of the Stewart dynasty. His 
powerful and intractable barons shaped the policy 
of the country very much accoidmg to their 
pleasure. The misery inflicted by their raids 
and the repusals of the English wardens was 
Rightful; the great e\<_nls weie the invasions 
of Scotland by an English force under the Duke 
of Lancaster in 13S4, and hy Richard IT. in 1383, 
and the letaliatoiy expedition of the Scots m 
1388, ending with Ottoibuin. Robert died 19th 
Apul 1390. He married first (1348) his mistress, 
Elizabeth Mure of Rowallan, and (13o5) a daughter 
of the Kail of Ross ; he had over a dozen clnldien. 

Robert III., king of Scotland, son of preceding, 
was bom about 1340, and originally called John. 
His incapacity tlnew the government into the 
hands ot Ins ambitious hi oilier, m 1398 created 
Duke of Albany. In 1400 Henry IV. of Eng- 
land invaded Scotland and penctiatcd as far as 
Edinbuigh; the Scots retaliated m 1402 by the 
expedition which ended m the disaster at Homil- 
don Hill. Robeit had two sons, the eldest o/ 
whom was Dawd, Duke of Rothesay (137S-1402), 
a clever but veiy licentious youth Albany 
jeemed orders fiom the king to act as Ins 
guaidian, and aftei a slioit time staived him 
to death at Falkland. Robeit, anxious for the 
safety of Ins youngei son, Janies, lesohed to 
send him to Fiance, and when nows came that 
the vessel m which Janies sailed was captured 
by an English cmisei bo succumbed to pai- 
oxysms oi guef, and died 4th April 14(k>. 

Robert, Duke of Normandy. See Henry I. 

Robert of Brunne. See Brunne. 

Robert of Gloucester (flo 1260-1300), author 
of a inetiical English chronicle to 1135, edited by 
Aldis Wnglit (Rolls se.ies, 1887). 

Robert of Jumieges. See JuMifcGES. 

Robeit, I.LOPor d (1794-1 S35), Fioncli painter 
of lt.ili.m life, bom near Chau\-de-Fo»ds, killed 
himself at Venice. See Li/o by Clement (1S74). 

Roberts, Arthur, comic actor, born 21st Sep- 
tember 1332, has wiitten Ins Adventures (1895). 

Roberts, Charms George Douglas, the 
‘Longfellow of Canada,’ born at Douglas, New 
Btunswiek, 10th Jammy 1860, giaduated at 
Fiedenctim m 1879, was piofessor m King’s 
College, Nova Scotia, in 1883-95, and then settled 
in New York as an editor. He wrote Onon., hi 
Divers Cones, and other veise, nature studios, a 
lnstoiy of Canada, Canada in Flanders (1918), &c. 

Roberts, Dwid, born at Edinburgh, 24tli 
Octobei 1796, as a scene-painter at Dmiy Lane 
attracted attention with pictures of Rouen and 
Amiens cathedrals at the Royal Academy. Then 
he travelled in Spain, Morocco, Egypt, Palestine, 
Italy, and Belgium, and published illustrated 
works on Spain (1837), the Holy Land (1842), 
and Italy (1859). Among his pictures were 
‘Departure of the Israelites from Egypt’ (1829), 
‘Great Temple at Carnac* (1845), ‘Jerusalem* 
(1846), ‘Destruction of Jemsalen. ’(1849), ‘Rome* 
(1855), and ‘Grand Canal at Venice’ (1866). 
A.R. A. (1S89) and R.A. (1841), lie died 25th 
November 1864. See Life by J. Ballantiue (1866> 
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Roberts, Frederick Sleigh, Earl, was born at 
Cawnpore, 80th September 1832, son of General Sir 
Abraham Roberto (1784-1873). He was educated 
at Clifton, Eton, Sandhurst, and Addiscombe ; 
entered the Bengal Artillery in 1851 ; was at the 
siege d ft Delhi ; and took an active pait in the 
Subsequent operations down to the rolief of Luck- 
now, winning the V.C. in 1858. He was assistant 
quartermaster-general m the Abyssinian (1868) 
and Lushai (1871-72) expeditions. In the Afghan 
war in 1878, Robeits, now major-general,! forced 
the Afghan position on Peiwar Kotul, and was 
made K.C.B. (1879). After the murder of Cavag- 
nari and his escort at Kabul, he defeated the 
Afghans at Char&sia, took possession of Kabul, 
and assumed the government. Y&ktib Khan was 
sent a prisoner to India, but Abdul Rahman 
was proclaimed ameer, General Burrows was 
crushingly defeated at Maivvand, and the British 
Kandahar garrison was besieged. On 9th August 
1880 Sir F. Roberts set out with 10,000 troops 
on his memorable inarch through Afghanistan 
to the relief of Kandahar ; three weeks later he 
reached it, and completely routed Ayub Khan. 
In 1881, now a baronet, lie was appointed Com- 
mander- in -chief of the Madras army, and in 
1885-93 he was Commander-in-cliief m India. 
Created Lord Roberts of Kandahar and Waterford 
in 1892, he became Field Marshal and Commander- 
in-chief m Ireland in 1895. He published The 
Rise of Wellington (1895) and Forty-one Years in 
India (1897). After the first checks of the Boer 
war he was sent out to assume the chief com- 
mand, relieved Kimbeiley and made the gieat 
advance to Pretoria, and came home in 1901 to 
be Commander-in-chief. He retired in February 
1904. Created earl in 1901, he died 14tli Nov. 1914. 

Roberts, Morley, born in London in 1857, was 
educated at Bedford and Owens College, served 
before the mast, on Australian sheep-runs, on 
Texan ranches, on Californian railways, and 
Butish Columbian sawmills, and multiplied his 
experiences in the South Seas, the Transvaal, 
Rhodesia, and Corsica. From 1887 onwards he 

f mblished a long series of works, mostly novels, 
ncluding The Purification of Dolores Silva (1894), 
The Colossus , A Son of Empire, Immortal Youth , 
Lady Penelope (1904), Sea Dogs (1910). 

Robertson, Allan (1815-59), a St Andrews 
professional golfer, never onco beaten. 

Robertson, Frederick William, born in Lou- 
don, 3d February 1816, the son of an aitillery 
captain, was educated for the army at Toms and 
Edinburgh, but devoting himself to the chuich, 
studied at Oxford (1837-40), and in 1847 became 
incumbent of Trinity Chapel, Brighton, where 
lus earnestness, originality, and wide sympathy 
anested attention, but provoked suspicion. He 
resigned in June 1853 because his vicar had 
refused to confirm his nomination of a curate, 
and died 16th August 1853. He published but 
one sermon— the four series (1865, 1855, 1857, 
1859-68)so well known over the English-speaking 
world are really recollections, sometimes dictated 
and sometimes written out. Yet another volume, 
The Human Race , Ac., was issued in 1880. Other 
works are Expository Lectures on St Paul's Epistle 
to the Corinthians (1859), Lectures and Addresses 
(1858), An Analysis of 1 In Memoriam ’ (1862), and 
Notes on Genesis (1877). See his Life and Letters. 
by the Rev. Stoprord A. Brooke (1865). 

Robertson, George Choom (1842-92), born at 
Aberdeen, in 1866 became professor of Mental 
Philosophy and Logic at University College, Lon- 
don. He wrote on Hobbes, and started (1876) 


and edited Mind. See memoir by Prof. Bain pr* 
fixed to his Philosophical Remains (1894). 

Robertson, James Craiois (1813-82), born at 
Aberdeen, studied at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and became vicar of Bekesbourne, Kent (1846), 
canon of Canterbury (1859), and professor of 
Ecclesiastical History at King’s College, London 
(1864-74). His chief work was Materials for the 
History of Bccket (6 vols. Rolls series, 1875-82). 

Robertson, Joseph, antiquary, born at Aber- 
deen, 17th May 1810, and educated there, after 
six years of literary work at Edinburgh was a 
newspaper editor 1889-53. He then became his- 
torical curator at the Edinburgh Register House, 
was made LL.D. in 1864, and died 18th Dec. 1866. 
He was an originator of the Aberdeen Spalding 
Club (1839-70), for which he edited four works, and 
contributed much to Chambers’s Encyclopedia. 
Among his other works are The Book of Bon- Accord 
(1839) ; Catalogues of the Jewels , Dresses , of Maty 
Queen of Scots (1863); Concilia Scotia! : Ecclesice 
Scoticance Statuta , 1225-1559 (1866); and an article 
in the Quarterly ( 1849) on ‘Scottish Abbeys and 
Cathedrals’ (reprinted, with memoir, 1891). 

Robertson, Madge. See Kendal, Mrs. 

Robertson, Thomas William, dramatist, was 
born at Newark-on-Trent, 9th January 1829, of an 
old actor family, and himself was brought up on 
the boards. Coming up to London in 1848, he 
was actor, prompter, and stage manager, wrote 
unsuccessful plays, contributed to newspapers 
and magazines, translated French plays, anil so 
forth. His fust success as a dramatist was with 
David Garrick (1864), and Society (1865) was re- 
ceived with the wannest approval. His next 
comedy. Ours (1866), established his fame. Caste 
(1867), Play (1868), School (1869), M.P. (1870)— all 
bi ought out by the Bancrofts at the Prince ot 
Wales's— and Home (I860) and Dreams (1869) were 
all equally successful ; and several of them retain 
their popularity. He died 8d February 1871. See 
his Principal Dramatic Works, with memoir by 
his son (1889), and Life by Pemberton (1893). 

Robertson, William, D.D., historian, born 
19th September 1721 at the manse of Bortliwick 
in Midlothian, studied at Edinburgh, and at 
twenty-two was ordained minister of Gladsmuir. 
He volunteered for the defence of Edinburgh 
against the rebels in 1745, from 1751 took a pro- 
minent part m the General Assembly, and soon 
became leader of the ‘ Moderates.’ From 1761 till 
his death he was joint-minister with Dr Erskine 
of Greyfriars, Edinburgh. In 1761 he became a 
royal chaplain, in 1762 principal of Edinburgh 
University, and in 1764 king’s historiographer. 
His History of Scotland 151*2-1603 (1759) was a 
splendid success. Next followed the History oj 
Charles V. (1769), his most valuable work, for 
which he received £4500, and high praise from 
Voltaire and Gibbon. The History of America 
appeared in 1777, and a disquisition on The 
Knowledge which the Ancients had of India in 
1791. He died at Grange House, Edinburgh, 
11th June 1798. See short Lives by Dugald 
Btewart (1801) and Bishop Gleig (1812). 

Robertson, William Bruce, D.D. (1820-86X 
born at St Ninians, Stirling, was United Presby- 
terian minister at Irvine 1848-71. A seer rather 
than a theologian, he made music and paint- 
ing, sculpture and architecture, all miuistor by 
illustration to the evangelical setting forth of 
the gospel. He lectured at Cambridge (1879-81), 
and published a translation of the Dies Iras 
and one or two sacred songs. See Lives by 
J. Brown, D.D. (1889), and A. Guthrie (1889). 
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feobertson, Sir William Robert, born in 1860, 
from piivate (1877) rose to be Field-Marshal in 
1920. Chief of the Imperial Qeneial Staff 1915—18, 
he was given a baronetcy and £10,000 in 1919. 

Robespierre, Maximilien Marie Isidore, was 
born, originally of Irish origin, at Arras, 6th May 
1758. He was admitted avocat in 1781, ami was 
elected to the States-general m 1789 by Artois. 
He attached himself to the extreme Left, 
and soon his earnestness and high-sounding 
phrases commanded attention. His influence 
grew daily, both in the Jacobin Club and in the 
Assembly ; and the mob frantically admired Ids 
sincere cant and Ins boasted incorruptibility. In 
1791 lie carried the motion that no member of 
the present Assembly should be eligible for the 
next, and was appointed public accuser. Next 
followed the flight to Varennes (21st June), La 
fayette’s last effort to control the right of insnr- 
lection on the Champ-de-Mars (17th July), the 
abject terror of Robespierre, Ins hysterical appeal 
to the Club, the theatrical oath taken by every 
member to defend his life, and his conduct home 
in triumph by the mob at the close of the Con- 
stituent Assembly (30th Sept.). The Girondist 
leaders in the new Legislative Assembly were 
eager for war. Robespierre offered a strenuous 
opposition in the Jacobin Club. In April 1792 
he resigned his post of public accuser. In 
August he presented to the Legislative Assembly 
a petition for a Revolutionaiy Tribunal and a new 
Convention. It does not appear that he was 
responsible for the September massacres. He 
was elected first deputy for Pans to the National 
Convention, where the bitter attacks upon him 
by the Girondists threw him into closer union 
with Danton. Robespierie opposed vigorously 
the Girondist idea of a special appeal to the 
people on the king’s death, and Louis's execution 
(21st January 1793) opened up the final stage of 
the struggle, which ended in a complete triumph 
of the Jacobins on 2d J une. The first Committee 
of Public Safety was decreed in April 1793, and 
Robespierie, elected m July, was now one of 
the actual rulers of France ; but it is doubtful 
whether henceforth he was not merely the 
stalking - horse for the more resolute party 
within the Twelve. Next came the dark in- 
trigues and desperate struggles that sent Hubert 
ana his friends to the scaffold in March 1794, and 
Danton and Camille Desmoulins m April. The 
next three months Robespierre reigned supreme. 
He nominated all the members of the Govern- 
ment Committees, placed lus creatures in all 
places of influence in the commune of Paris, and 
assumed complete control of the Revolutionary 
Tribunal. But as his power increased his popu- 
larity waned, and his declaration on 7th May 
of a new state religion awoke in the mind of 
Paris the slumbering sense of humour. The 
Convention, at Robespierre’s instanco, agreed to 
compliment the Supreme Being with an acknow- 
ledgment of His existence. Meantime the pace of 
the guillotine grew faster ; public iina ice and 
government generally drifted to ruin, and Saint- 
Just demanded the creation of a Dictatorship in 
the person of Robespierre. On 26tli July the 
Dictator delivered a long harangue complaining 
that he was being accused of crimes unjustly. 
The Convention, after at first obediently passing 
his decrees, next rescinded them and referred his 
proposals to the committees. That night at the 
Jacobin Club his party again triumphed Next 
day at the Convention Saint-Just could not 
obtain a hearing, and Robespierre was vehe- 
mently attacked. A deputy proposed his arrest ; 


at the fatal word Robespierre's power crumbled 
to ruin. He flew to the Common Hall, where- 
upon the Convention declared him an outlaw. 
The National Guard under Barras turned out to 

{ irotect the Convention, and Robespierre had his 
ower jaw broken by a shot fired by a gendarme. 
Next day (28th July; 10th Thermidor 1794) the 
trembling wretch waa guillotined with Saint-Just, 
Couthon, and nineteen others. See histories of 
the Revolution by Lamartine, Michelet, Blanc, 
Carlyle, Von Sybel, Morse Stephens, and Tame; 
the Life by G. H. Lewes (1849) ; Hamel's exhaus- 
tive and eulogistic Vie de Robespierre (1865-67), 
also his Thermidor (1891); Gallier’s Robespierre 
(1896), Hilaire Belloc’s (1902), and Warwick’s (1909). 

Robin Hood, the hero of a group of old English 
ballads, the gallant and generous outlaw of Sher- 
wood Forest, ^here he spent his time gaily 
under the gicenwood tree with Little John, 
Scarlet. Friar Tuck, and his merry men all. Un- 
rivalled with bow and quarter-staff, lie waged 
war on proud abbots and rich knights, taking 
freely of their superfluity, but himself therewith 
most generous to the poor. The ‘rymes of 
Robyn Hood ’ are named m Piers Plounnan (c. 
1377) and the plays of Robin Hood m the Paston 
Letters (1473). Tradition made the outlaw into a 
political personage, a dispossessed Earl of Hunt- 
ingdon and what not, and Scott’s Ivanlioe repre- 
sents him as a Saxon holding out against the 
Normans. Bui there is no evidence that he was 
anything but the creation of popular imagination, 
a yeoman counterpart to the knightly King 
Arthur. There aie some forty Robin Hood 
ballads, some eight of them of the first rank. 
See Gutch, Lytell Geste of Robin llode (1847). 
Hales’s Introduction to the Percy Folio (1867), ana 
especially Child’s Ballads (part v. 1888). 

Robinet, Jean Bapti? e (1735-1835), philos 
opher, an ex-Jesuit, was born and died at Rennes. 

Robins, Benjamin (1707-51), mathematician and 
father oi the ait of gunnery, was born, of Quaker 
family, at Bath. He set up as teacher of mathe- 
matics in London, published seveial tieatises, com- 
menced lus experiments on the resisting force of 
the air to projectiles, studied fortification, and 
invented the ballistic pendulum. In 1735 he 
demolished, in a tieatise on Newton’s Methods oj 
Fluxions, Beikeley’s objections. His New Prin- 
ciples of Gunnery appeared in 1742. Engineer to 
the East India Company (1749), he died at Madras. 
Ills works were collected in 1761. 

Robins, Georue Henry (1778-1847), London 
auctioneer, died worth over £140,000. 

Robinson. See Ripon. 

Robinson, Anastasia. See Peterborough. 
Robinson, Edward (1794-1^863), born at South- 
ington, Conn., studied in Germany, and in 1880 
became a theological professor at Ando\er, in 
1837 at New York. His survey of Palestine (1838) 
resulted m Biblical Researches in Palestine and 
Adjacent Countries (1841); and a second visit in 
1852 produced a second edition (1866). Other works 
were a translation of Buttmann’s Greek Grammar 
(1832), a New Testament Greek Lexicon (1836), and 
a Harmony of the Gospels (1845-46). See Life by 
Smith and Hitchcock (1868). He married in 1828 
Theresb Albertinh Louise von Jakob (1797- 
1869), daughter of a Halle professor; under the 
acrostic or her initials, ‘Turn,’ she wrote Psyche 



Robinson, Frederick William (1830-1901), 
born in Spitalfields, London, from 1851 had 
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written some fifty novels, among them Grand- 
mother's Money (1860) ; No Church (1862) ; Mattie, a 
Stray (1864) ; Little Kate Kirby (1873) ; The Courting 
of Mary Smith (1886) ; Woman in the Dark (1895), 
&c. He also founded and edited Home Chivies. 

Robinson, Henry Crabb, boin at Bury St 
Edmunds, 13th May 1775, was articled to a Col- 
chester attorney 1790-95. He studied live years 
at Jena, Weimar, &c. (1S00-5), making fiiends of 
the great German spmts of the day, and during 
1807-9 was engaged on the Times— m Spam, the 
first war-correspondent. In 1813 he was called 
to the bar, fiom which he letired in 1828 with 
£500 a-year. Ho died 5th February 1S67. A dis- 
senter and a Liberal, he was one of the founders of 
the London University (1828), and an early member 
of the Athenaeum Club (1S24). He was a splendid 
talker, a buoyant companion, an earnest thinker, 
a prodigious reader, content not to publish but 
to keep a diary. See his delightful Diary and 
Correspondence, edited by Dr Sadler (3 vols. 1869) 

Robinson, Hercules George Robert, Lord 
Rosmead, born 19th December 1824, second son 
of Admiral Hercules Robinson (1789-1864), bo- 
came governor of Hong Kong (1859, with a knight- 
hood), Ceylon (1865), New South Wales (1872), 
New Zealand (1878), and Cape Colony (1880 and 
again 1895); he retired in 1897. In 1875 he was 
created a G.C M.G., in 1890 a baronet, and m 
1896 Lord Rosmead. He died 28th Oct. 1897. — 
His brother. Sir William Cleaver Frxncis 
Robinson, K.C.M.G. (1834-97), fiom 1874 was 
three times governor of Western Australia 

Robinson, John ( c . 1576-1625), pastor of the 
Pilgrim Fatheis, born in Lincolnshno, studied 
at Cambridge, held a cure at Norwich, m 1008 
escaped to Amsterdam, in 1609 passed to Leyden, 
and there established a church. In 1620, after a 
memorable sermon, ho saw part of bis flock set 
sail in the Speedwell (afterwards changed for the 
Mayflower). He died at Leyden. See Lives by 
Davis (1903), Ashton (in the Works, 1851), Powicke 
(1920), and Dr J. Brown’s Pilgrim Fatheis (1895). 

Robinson, Mary, ‘Perdita* (1758-1800), born 
at Bristol, played ‘Perdita* and other Shake- 
spearian parts at Drury Lane 1776-80, and became 
mistress in 1779 to the future George IV., who 
gave her a bond (never paid) for £20,000. She 
wrote poeiri3, plays, and novels ; m 1783 got a 

ension of £500, but died poor and palsied. See 

er Memoirs, edited by her daughter (1801). 

Robinson, Mary. See Darmesteter. 

RobiMon, Philip (1847-1902), journalist, cor- 
respondent, and writer on birds and beasts and 
things Indian, was boin at Clianar, in India, and 
educated at Marlborough. 

Robison, John (1739-1805), born at Boghall in 
Stirlingshire, and educated at Glasgow, devoted 
himself early to physical science, and became 
lecturer on chemistry in 1766. In 1770 he went 
to Russia as secretary to Admiral Knowles, then 
president of the Russian Admiralty; m 1774 he 
accepted the Edinburgh chair of Natural Philos- 
ophy. Brewster edited his Elements of Mechanical 
Philosophy (1822). His Proofs of a Conspiracy by 
Freemasons (1797) is a monument of credulity.— 
His son. Sir John Robison (1778-1843), media- 
nician, made a fortune in Madras 1802-15. 

Rob Roy (Gaelic, ‘Red Robert’) was born in 
1671, second son of Lieut. -Col. Donald Macgregor 
of Glengyle. Till 1661 the ‘ wicked dan Gregor’ 
had for a century been pursued with fire and 
sword ; the very name was proscribed. But from 
that year until the Revolution the severe lhws 
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against them were somewhat relaxed, and Rob Roy 
lived quietly enough as a grazier at Balquhidder. 
His herds were so often plundered by ‘broken 
men ’ from the north that he had to maintain a 
band of armed followers to protect both himself 
and such of his lieighbouritas paid him blackmail. 
And so with those followers espousing in 1691 
the Jacobite cause, ho did a little plundering for 
himself, and, two or three years later having 
purchased fiom his nephew the lands of Craig- 
royston and Inversnaid, laid claim to be chief of 
the clan. Through losses (1712) in cattle specu- 
lations, for which he had borrowed money from 
the Duke of Montrose, his lands were seized, bis 
bouses plundered, and his wife turned adrift with 
her children in midwinter. Rob now gathered 
bis clansmen and made open war on the duke. 
Tins was in 1716, the year after the Jacobite 
rebellion, in which, at Sheriffinuir, Rob Roy had 
‘ stood watch ’ for the booty. Marvollous stories 
aie current, round Loch Katrine and Loch Lo- 
mond of lus hairbreadth escapes, of Ins evasions 
when captured, and of Ins generosity to the 
poor, whose wants he supplied at the expense 
of the rich They in letnrn warned him of the 
designs of his arch-foes, the Dukes of Montrose 
and Athole, and of the red-coats ; besides, Rob 
enjoyed the protection of the Duke of Argyll, 
having assumed the name Campbell, bis mother's. 
Late m life he is said to have turned Catholic, 
but m the list of subscribers to tlio Episcopalian 
chinch Instoiy of Bishop Keith (1734) occurs the 
name ‘Robeifc Macgregor alias Rob Roy.’ On 
28th December 1734 Rob Roy died in Ins own 
bouse at Balquhidder. He left live sons, two of 
whom died in 1754— James, the notorious outlaw 
James Mohr, in Pans ; and Robin, the youngest, 
on the gallows at Edinburgh for abduction. See 
the introduction and notes to Scott’s Rob Roy 
(1817) ; Dorothy Wordsworth’s Tour m Scotland 
m ISOS , with her brother’s poem ; and the Lives 
of Rob Roy by K. Macleay (1818 ; new ed. 1881) 
andA.ll IHillar (1S83). 

Robsart, Amy. See Leicester, Earl of. 

Robson, Frederick (1822-64), born at Margate, 
Ins real name Thomas Robson Brownbill, was 
apprenticed to a London coppei plate engraver, 
but took to the actor’s life in 1844. Fiom 1853 
he attracted large audiences at the Olympic, in 
comedy, farce, and builesque (eg. of Macbeth 
aud Shylock.) See sketch by G. A. Sala (1864). 

Roby, Henry John (1830-1915), born at Tam- 
worth, graduated in 1853 as senior classic from St 
John’s College, Cambridge, and was a fellow and 
lecturer, professor of Jurisprudence at University 
College, London (1866-68), a sewing-cotton manu- 
facturer, and Gladstoman M.P. foi Eccles (1890- 
95) He is known by Ins Latin Grammar (1871- 
74) and writings on Roman law. 

Roohambeau, Jean Baptiste de Vimeur, 
Comte de (1725-1807), born at VendOme, entered 
the French army in 1742, was at the siege of Maes- 
tncht, and distinguished himself at Minorca in 
1756 In 1780 he was sent out with 6000 men to 
support the Americans, and in 1781 rendered 
effective help at Yorktown. He became marshal 
in 1791, and in 1804 Napoleon made him a grand 
officer of the Legion of Honour. See his Mbmotres 
(1809 ; Eng. trans. 1838). (Ito-sfronv-bo'.] 

Roohe, St (c. 1295-1327), patron of the plague- 
smitten, was born at Montpellier. 

Roohe, Sir Boyle (1743-1807), an Irish bull- 
making M.P., creited a baronet in 1782. 
Roohefort, Henri (Victor Henri), Marquis de 
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Rocliefort-Lugay), born in Paris, 29th J uly 1832, 
became a clerk in the hdtel-de-ville, but was 
dismissed in 1869 for neglecting his duties. He 
took to journalism, in 18(38 starting La Ixinterne , 
which was quickly suppressed. He fled to 
Brussels, but returning in 1809 on his election to 
the Chamber of Doputies, staited the Marseillaise. 
in which he renewed his attacks on the imperial 
regime. On the cowardly murder of his con* 
tributor, Victor Noir, by Prince Pierie Bona- 
parte, the paper was suppressed and its editor 
imprisoned. The fall of the empire opened up 
a role for him. In 1871 lie was elected to the 
National Assembly, and soon sided with the 
Communards in Le Mot d'Ordre Ho escaped fiom 
Paris, but the Prussians caught him and sent linn 
to Versailles ; sentenced to life imprisonment, he 
escaped fiom New Caledonia in 1874, and re- 
turned to France after the amnesty of 1880. His 
L'lntninsigeant showed hnn impiacticablo asever. 
He sat in the National Assembly (1886-80), buried 
Ins influence in Boulangism, fled m 1889 to Lon- 
don, returned to Pans in 1895, and was an active 
anti-Dieyfnsard. lie died 30th June 1913. See 
Ins Adventures of my Life (trails. 1890). 

Rochefoucauld. See La Rochefoucauld. 

Rochejacquelein. See La roc u ej a c quell in. 

Rochester, John Wilmof, Euu. of, was bom 
at Ditehley, Oxfordshire, 10th Apul 1047, and 
was educated at Burford school and Wadliam 
College, Oxford. lie travelled in France and Italy, 
and then repaired to court, wheie his handsome 
person and lively wit made him a piominent 
figure. In 1605 he showed conspicuous coinage 
against the Dutch. With lus friend Windham ho 
had engaged that, * if either of them died, ho 
should appear and give the other notice of the 
future state, if there was any.’ Windham was 
killed, but did not disturb the rest of lus fuend, 
who now plunged into a life of the grossest do- 
baucheiy and buffoonery, yet wioto excellent 
letters, personal satires, bacchanalian and amatory 
songs, and verses too often obscene and licen- 
tious. At the last he was moved to repen tanco by 
Bishop Bui net (see Burnet’s Passages of the Life 
and Death of John, Karl of Rochester, 1680), and 
died 20th July 1680. His verses show more wit 
than poetry, but he possessed a rich gift of satire. 
Among the best of his poems are imitations of 
Horace and Boileau, Veises to Lord Mulgrave, 
and Verses upon Nothing. 

Rochester, Viscount. See Overbury. 

Rockefeller, John Davison, millionaue mono- 
polist, born at Rich ford, New Yoik, 8th July 1839, 
in 1857 was clerk in a commission house and then 
in a small, oil-relinery at Cleveland, Ohio, and 
after 1875 bv his Standard Oil Company secured 
control of the oil trade of America He gave 
over 500 million dollars in aid of medical leseaich, 
universities, Baptist churches, &c. 

Rooklngham, Charles Watson Wentworth, 
Marquis of (1730-82), in 1750 was created Earl of 
Malton and succeeded his father as second Mar- 
quis. In 1761 he was made K.G. ; but, opposing 
the policy of Bute, was dismissed fiom his ap- 
pointments in 1762. As leader of the Whig 
Opposition, he was in 1765 called on to form 
his first ministry. He repealed the Stamp Act, 
and would have done more for progress but for 
court intrigues and the defection of the Duke of 
Grafton. He resigned In 1766, and for sixteen 
years opposed Lord North and the ruinous policy 
that lost America- He again became premier in 


March 1782, but died four months later. Sea 
Memoirs by the Earl of Albemarle (1852). 

Rockstro, William Smith (1823-95), composer 
and writer on music, born at North Cheam, 
Surrey, was organist 1867-70 at Babbicombe, 
Torquay, and then turned Catholic. 

Rod, Edouard (1857-1910), born at Nyon m 
Vaud, studied at Lausanne, Bonn, and Berlin, and 
settled in Paris. Among his thirty works— 
Zolaistic, pessimistic, optimistic, &c. — are La 
chvtc dc Miss Topsy (1882), La course A la mort 
1SS5), Le sens de la vie (1889), Le dernier refuge 
1S96), and Lcs unis (1909). [iiodd.] 

Rodbertus, Johann Karl (1805-75), founder of 
scientific socialism, was the son of a Greifswald 
piofessoi, held law appointments under the Prus- 
sian government, but in 1836 settled down on his 
estate. In 1848 he entered the Prussian National 
Assembly, and for a fortnight was minister of 
Education ; in 1849 he carried the Frankfort 
constitution. Ho held that the socialistic ideal 
will work itself out giadually according to the 
liatuial laws of change and progiess. The state 
will then own all land and capital, ami super- 
intend the distribution of all products oflabour. 

Rodd, Sir James Rlnnell, poet, histoiian, 
and diplomatist, was born 9th November 1858, 
and educated at Haileybury and Balliol. 

Rodenbach, Gkorgf.s (1855-98), Belgian writer, 
born at Tournay, spent Ins last years in Pans 
in the Do Goncourt set. See a book by R6voil 
(1909). 

Roderic, the last Visigoth king of Spain, In 710 
miudeiedand usurped the thione of Witica, but 
was defeated by the Moors at Xeies de la Fron- 
tera, and drowned in the Guadalete, July 711. 

Rodgers, John (1771-18^8), born m Maryland, 
in 1798 entered the U.3. navy, and in 1805 he 
extorted treaties from Tripoli and Tunis, and in 
the war with Britain took twenty-three prizes. 
— His son, John Rodoers (1812-82), in 1803 
captured the Co lift derate lionclad Atlanta, and 
became rear-admiial and (1877) superintendent 
of tlio U S. na\al obser 1 atory. See Memoir by 
Prof. J Russell (1882) 

Rodin, Auguste (1840-1917), the foremost 
French sculptor of his time, was born at Pans, 
studied under Barye, and began to exhibit 
in the Salon in 1875. He produced great 
scriptural and symbolical groups (‘Eve/ ‘Les 
Bourgeois de Calais,’ ‘ La Porte d’Enfer,' ‘ La 
Guerre ’), but is best known by ‘ Le Pensenr ’ and 
his portrait busts and statues, notably the bust 
and the monument of Victor Hugo. He made 
valuable gifts to the Fiench and British nations. 
See books by Mauchur (1905), Cladel (1918). 

Rodman, Thomas Jefferson (1816-71), U.S. 
colonel, invented a method of casting guns. 

Rodney, George Brydges Rodney, Lord, 
born in London m Feb. 1719, of an old Somerset- 
shire family, entered the navy m 1732, was made 
lieutenant in 1739, in 1742 post-captain, and in 
1747 had a brilliant sliaie in Hawke’s victory o t 
14tli Oct. Governor of Newfoundland 1748-52, 
in 1757 he served uuder Hawke in the futile ex- 
pedition against Rochefort, and in 1768 under 
Boscawen at Louisburg. In 1759 as l ear-admiral 
he commanded the squadron which bombarded 
Havre and destroyed the flotilla for the invasion 
of England. In 1761 he was appointed Com- 
mander-in-chief on the Leeward Islands station, 
where in 1762 he captured Martinique, St Luciai 
and Grenada. A vice-admiral (1763) and baronei 
(1764), he was in 1765 appointed governor of 
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Greenwich Hospital, but In 1771 was recalled to 
active service, and sent out as commander-in* 
chief at Jamaica. In 1774 he returned to England, 
and was on half-pay till 1779, when, again com- 
mander-in-chief at the Leeward Islands, ho put 
to sea with a powerful sq uadi on for the leliet of 
Gibraltar. In January 1780 ho captured a Spanish 
convoy off Cape Finisterre. Passing Capo St Vin- 
cent on the 16th he met the Spanish squadron, 
and took seven ships out of eleven. In February 
he sailed for the West Indies, and in April and 
May fought three indecisive engagements with 
a French fleet. Now a K.B., he in January 
1781 seized the Dutch settlements. In December 
he again sailed for the West Indies ; off Dominica 
came m sight of the French fleet under De Grasse, 
and on 12th April 1782 gained a brilliant victory, 
seven ships and De Grasse himself being captured. 
Superseded by a new administration ere the news 
had reached home, he returned to be raised to the 
peerage as Baron Rodney, with a pensiou of £2000 
—though but coldly received by government. He 
thereafter lived in retirement until his death in 
Hanover Square, 24th May 1792. See Lives by 
General G. B. Mundy <1830) and Hannay (1891). 

Roe, Edward Payson (1838-8S), bom in New 
Windsor, N.Y., became chaplain m the volunteer 
service (1862-05), and afterwards pastor of a Pres- 
byterian church at Highland Falls. The Chicago 
fire of 1871 furnished him with a subject for his 
first novel, Barriers Burned Away (1872), whose 
success led him to resign his pastorate m 1874. 
His fifteen novels include From Jest to Earnest 
(1876), Near to Nature’ 8 Heart (1876), Nature’s Serial 
Story (1884), and He Fell m Ijove with his Wife 
(1886). He also wrote on fruit-growing. See 
memoirs and reminiscences by his sister (1899). 

Roe, Sir Thomas (c. 1580-1644), born at Low 
Leyton near Wanstead, studied at Magdalen, 
Oxford, and, after holding court appointments, 
was knighted m 1605, and sent as a political 
agent to the West Indies, Guiana, and Biazil. 
M.P. for Tamworth (1614), in 1615-19 lie was am- 
bassador to the Great Mogul Jahangir at Agra. 
The editing of his journal of this mission (partly 
nnted by Purclias, &c.) was undertaken in 1897 
y Mr W. Foster. Roe was ambassador to the 
Porte in 1621-28, and afterwards to Germany, died 
at Bath, and was buried at Woodford, Essex. 

Roebuck, John Arthur, was born at Madras 
in Dec. 1802, but brought up in Canada. Coming 
to England in 1824, and called to the bar in 1831, 
in 1832 he became Radical member for Bath. He 
represented Sheffield 1849-68, and again from 
1874 till his death at Westminster, 30th Nov. 1879. 
His motion for inquiring into the state of the 
army before Sebastopol overthrew the Aberdeen 
administration (1855). He supported Beacons- 
fleld’s policy during the Eastern crisis in 1877-78, 
and in 1879 was made a P.C. He wrote Colonies 
England ( 1849) and History of the Whig Mimsti'y 
of 1830 (1852). See Life by R. Leader (1897) 
Roger I. (1031-1101), Norman count of Sicily, 
joined his famous brother, Robert Guiscard (q. v.), 
in South Italy, and helped him to conquer 
Calabria. In 1060 he was invited to Sicily to 
light against the Saracens, and took Messina. 
Everywhere the Normans were welcomed as 
deliverers from the Moslem yoke; in 1071 the 
Saracen capital, Palermo, was captured, and 
Robert made Roger count of Sicily. After 
Robert’s death (1085) Roger succeeded to his 
Italian possessions, and became the head of the 
Norman power in southern Europe.— His second 
Wn, Roger II. (1097-1154), by the death of his 


brother Simon in 1105 became count of Sicily. 
On the death (1127) of the Duke of Apulia, grand- 
sou' of Robert Guiscard, his duchy passed to 
Roger, who thereupon welded Sicily and South 
Italy into a strong Norman kingdom, of which 
he was crowned king by Anacletus the antipope 
in 1130. He next added to his dominions Capua 
(1136), Naples, and the Abruzzl (1140). In 1139 
lie took prisoner Pope Innocent II., with whom 
lie concluded a bargain, Innocent recognising 
him as king of Sicily, whilst Roger acknowledged 
Innocent and held his kingdom as a fief of the 
Holy See. The Byzantine emperor Manuel having 
insulted his ambassador, Roger’s admiral ravaged 
the coasts of Dalmatia and Epirus, took Corfu, 
and plundered Corinth and Athens (1146). He 
carried off silkworkers, and introduced that 
industry into Sicily. Finally (1147), Roger won 
Tupolis, Tunis, and Algeria. His court was one 
of the most magnificent in Europe, and his 
government was film and enlightened. 

Roger of Wendover (d. 1236), prior of the 
Benedictine monastery of St Albans, revised 
and enlarged the abbey chronicle completed by 
Matthew Pans (q.v.) Hewlett edited him (1889). 

Rogers, Charles, D.D. (1825-90), maker of 
books and monuments, was born at Dumno 
manse near Sb Andrews, and died in Edinburgh. 

Rogers, Henry (1806-77), essayist, born at St 
Albans, became a Congregational preacher, and 
was piofessor of English at University College, 
London (1S36-39), and at Spring Hill College, 
Birmingham, and president (1858-71) of the Lan- 
cashire Independent College, Manchester. He 
contributed admirable critical and biographical 
articles to the Edinburgh (republished 1850-55), 
and wrote a Life of John Howe (1836); The 
Eclipse of Faith (1852); its Defence (1864) in reply 
to F. W. Newman ; Essay on Thomas Fuller (1850); 
and The Superhuman Ongxn of the Bible (1873 ; 9tl» 
ed., with memoir by R. W. Dale, 1893). 

Rogers, James Edwin Tiioroi.d, economist, 
born at West Meon, Hampslme, in 1823, took a 
classical first fiom Magdalen College, Oxford, m 
1840. At first an ardent Puseyite, he was ordained, 
but became a successful Oxford ‘ coach,’ and 
renounced his orders in 1870. He was pro- 
fessor of Political Economy 1862-67, but made so 
many enemies by his outspoken zeal for reforms 
that he was not re-elected till 1888. An advanced 
Liberal, he represented Southwark 1880-85, and 
Bermondsey 1885-86. He died Oct. 12, 1890. His 
greatest work is his History of Agriculture and 
Prices in England (8 vols. 1866-93), abridged as 
Six Centuries of Work and Wages (1885). Other 
books are Education in Oxford (1861), HUtoi'ical 
Gleanings (1869-70), Cobden and other Essays ( 1873), 
First Nine Years of the ' Bank of England (1887), 
Economic Interpretation of History (1888), and In - 
dustrial History of England (1892). He also edited 
the Speeches (1868) and Public Addresses of Bright 
(1879), the Wealth of Nations (1880), &c. 

Rogers, John, Marian profcomartyr, born near 
Birmingham in 1505, was a London rector 1582- 
84, and at Antwerp and Wittenberg embraced the 
Reformed doctrines. He prepared the revisod 
translation called ‘Matthew’s Bible’ in 1637. 
and, returning to England in 1548, preached at 
St Paul's Cross in 1553, lust after Mary's accession, 
against Romanism, and was burned 4th February 
1555. See Life by Col. J. L. Chester (1861). 

Rogers, Randolph (1825-92), sculptor, resident 
in Rome, was born at Waterloo, N.Y. 

Rogers, Samuel, born at Stoke-Newington, 
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80th July 1763, at sixteen or seventeen entered 
lus father's bank, in 1784 was taken into partner- 
ship, and in 1793 became head of the firm. In 1781 
he contributed essays to the Gentleman's Magazine , 
next year wrote a comic opera, and in 1786 pub- 
lished An Ode to Superstition. In 1792 appeared 
The Pleasures of Memory, on which his poetical 
fame was chiefly based (19tli ed. 1816). There 
followed An Epistle to a Friend (Richard Sharp, 
1798), the fragmentary Voyage of Columbus 
(1812), Jacqueline (1814, bound up with Byron’s 
lara), and the ‘ inimitable * Italy (1822-28). The 
fast, in blank verse, proved a monetary failure ; 
but the loss was recouped by the splendid 
edition of it and his earlier poems, brought out 
at a cost of £16,000 (1830-84), with 114 illustra- 
tions by Turner and Stothard. In 1803, with 
£5000 a -year, he withdrew from the bank as 
a sleeping partner, and settled down to bache- 
lor life at 22 St James's Place, to cultivate 
his muse and caustic wit, to raise breakfast- 
giving to a fine ait, to make little tours at home 
and on the Continent, and to gather an art- 
collection whicli sold at lus death for £50,000 
He made a good use of his riches, for ho was 
quietly generous to Moore and Campbell, and 
other unknown ones. But with the kindest 
heart he had so unkind a tongue that ‘ melodious 
Rogers' is better remembered to-day by a few 
ill-natured sayings than by his poetry, which, 
chaste though it be, and elegant and cultured, is 
dead and mummified. There is not much moie 
to tell of him— the bank-robbery (£47,000, 184-4) ; 
the proffer by Prince Albert of the laureateship 
(1850) ; the street accident— knocking down by 
a carriage (I860)— which crippled him ; and his 
death, 18th December 1855. See Dyce’s Table- 
talk of Samuel Rogers (1856) ; Recollections by Rogers, 
edited by lus nephew William Sharpe (1859) ; woi ks 
by Clayden (1887, 1889) and Roberts (1910); the 
Reminiscences and 7'dbl e-talk, ed. Powell (1903). 

Roget, Peter Mark (1779-1869), son of a 
Huguenot minister, became physician to the 
Manchester Infirmary m 1804 ; physician to the 
Northern Dispensary, London, m 1808, F.R.S. 
(1815), and its secretary 1827-49; Fullerian pro- 
fessor of Physiology at the Royal Institution 
1833-86; and an original member of senate of 
London University. He wrote On Animal and 
Vegetable Physiology (Bridgewater Treatise, 1834); 
and his Thesaurus of English fVords and Phrases 
(1862) reached a 28th ed. in his lifetime (new eds. 
1879, 1881, &c.). He died at West Malvern. 

Rohan-G16, Henri, Duo de (1579-1638), Priuce 
of Leon, born at the chateau of Blaiu in Brittany, 
was a favourite of Henry IV., and in 1605 married 
the daughter of Sully. After the king's murder 
lie became a Huguenot leader. On the surrender 
of La Rochelle (1628) a price was set on lus head, 
and he made his way to Venice, but soon after 
was summoned by Richelieu to serve his king in 
the Valtelline, out of which he drove Imperialists 
and Spaniards. He next served under Bernard 
of Saxe-Weimar, but died 18th April 1688 of a 
wound received at Rheinfelden. See his Mhmxres 
1630 and 1788), and works by Fauvelet du Toe 
1667), Schybergson (1880), Lagarde (1884), Laugel 
(1889), and Veraguth (German, 1894), and the Edin- 
burgh Review for April 1890. 

Rohan -Gu6men6e, Louis Ren£ ISdouard, 
Prince db (1734-1803), embraced the clerical life 
in spite of dissolute morals, and became coadjutor 
to Ills uncle the Bishop of Strasburg. In 1772 lie 
was sent as minister to Vienna, but injured himself 
If the French court by slanderous gossip about 


Marie Antoinette, apd was recalled in 1774. In 
1778 he received a cardinal’s liat, and in 1779 
became Bishop of Strasburg. His eagerness to 
recover lus footing at court made him an easy 
prey to Cagliostro and the adventuress Lamotlie, 
and their forgeries and personations made him 
purchase the famous Diamond Necklace for the 
queen. When the plot was discovered lie was sent 
to the Bastille, but was acquitted by the Parle- 
ment of Paris, 31st May 1736. He was elected to 
the Sta tea-general in 1789, but refused to take 
the oath to the constitution in 1791, retiring to 
the German part of his diocese, where he died. 
See works cited at Lamothe. 

Rohlfs, Mrs Charles (nte Anna Katharine 
Green), author of The Leavenworth Case (1878) and 
other sensational novels, was born in 1846 at 
Brooklyn, N.Y., and married there in 1884. 

Rohlfs, Geriiard, born at Vegesaek near 
Biemen, 14th April 1882, studied medicine/- and 
joined (1855) the Foreign Legion in Algeria. He 
travelled through Moiocco (1861-62), and was 
plundered and left for dead m the Sahara. In 
1864 he visited Tuat and Ghadames ; in 1865 
was in Fezzan and Tibesti ; in 1866 m Bornu, on 
the Benue, and on the Niger. He accompanied 
the British expedition to Abyssinia m 1868, and 
was sent by Prussia to Bornu. In 1873-74 he led 
an expedition for the khedive, and was commis- 
sioned by the German emperor to Wadai (1878) 
and Abyshinia (1885). He wrote books of travel. 
He died at Godesberg, 2d June 1896. 

Rokewode, John Gage (1786-1842), a Suffolk 
Catholic gentleman and antiquary. 

Rokitansky, Karl, Baron von (1804-78), pro- 
fessor 1834-75 of Pathological Anatomy at Vienna, 
wrote the great Handbuch der vathologischen Ana- 
tonne (1842-16 , trails. 1849-52). 

Roland, heio of the hanson de Roland (11th 
century) and most celebrated of the Paladins of 
Charlemagne, was the nephew of Cliailemagne, 
and the ideal of a Christian knight. The only 
evidence for his historical existence is one (doubt- 
fully genuine) passage in Eginharcl’s Life of Charle- 
magne, winch refers to Roland as having fallen 
at Roncesvalles. Boiardo’s Orlando Innamorato 
and Ariosto’s Orlando Funoso depart widely from 
the old traditions. 

Roland de la Platitire, Jean Marie, born near 
Villefranche-sur-Saone, 18tli February 1784, had 
risen to be inspector of manufactures at Amiens, 
when in 1775 he made the acquaintance of Ins 
gifted wife, Marie Jeanne Phlipon, born at Pans, 
18th March 1754, the daughter of an engraver. 
They were married m Feb. 1780. By Lyons Roland 
was sent in 1791 to Pans to watch the interests 
of the municipality ; and there Madame Roland’s 
masculine intellect made her the queen of a 
coterie of young and eloquent enthusiasts that 
included all the leaders of the Gironde In March 
1792 Roland became minister of the Interior, but 
was dismissed three months later for a remon- 
strance to the king. He was recalled after the 
king’s removal to the Temple, made himself hate- 
ful to the Jacobins by his protests against the 
September massacres, and took part in the last 
struggle of the Girondists. It was then that 
the affection between Madame Roland and Buzot 
crossed the bounds that separate friendship from 
love, but she sacrificed passion to duty. On Slst 
May 1793 the Twenty -two were proscribed. 
Roland had been arrested, but escaped And fled 
to Rouen ; Buzot and others fled to Caen to 
organise insurrection, but in vain: Q?xt day 
Mftdgme Roland was carried to tto Aobaye. Set 
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at liberty two days later, she was arrested anew 
and taken to Sainte-P61agie. During her live 
months in prison she wrote her unfinished 
Mhnoires, in whieli we have a sei ene and delightful 
revelation of her youth, though she is bestaml most 
natural in her letters. On 8lh November 1793 
she was guillotined. Her husband lan himself 
through with his sword-stick near Rouen, 15th 
November 1793. The Memoires and the Lettics wei e 
edited by Perroud. Seea bookbyUna Bnch(l917). 

Roll, Alfred Philippe (1840-1919), genre- 
painter, was born and died in Pans. 

Rolland, Romain, French no\elist, dramatist, 
historian of music, critic, socialist, and pacificist, 
born Jan. 29, 1800, atClainecy(Ni£vre) Educated 
at Paris and Rome, lie lectured on history of art 
at the Sorbonne. His great novel-cycle Jean 
Christophs (1904 et seq ) won immediate recognition 
by the subtlety and delicacy of its psychological 
analysis, its fine courage, and vivid style. 

Rolle, Richard. See Ham pole. 

Rolleston, George (1829-81), born at Maltby 
Hall near Rotherham, was elected fellow of Pem- 
broke College, Oxford, in 1851, studied at St 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, and became physician 
m 1855 to the British Civil Hospital at Smyrna, 
in 1857 to the Radcliffe Infirmary at Oxford, m 
18(30 Linacre professor of Anatomy and Physi- 
ology, F.R.S. in 1862, and fellow of Merton in 
1872. His Forms of Animal Life (1870) secured 
him scientific eminence, confirmed by his dis- 
sertation on craniology in Greenwell’s British 
Barrows (1877). His Scientific Papas were pub- 
lished, with a memoir, in 18S4. 

Rollin, Charles (1661-1741), born in Paris, 
became in 1688 a professor at the College de 
France, and in 1696 coadjutor to the principal of 
the College de Beauvais. He was ejected for his 
Jansenist sympathies, but was elected rector of 
the university in 1720 His Tiaiti des Etudes 
(1726-31) has been pronounced by Villemain ‘a 
monument of good sense and taste his Histoire 
Anciennc (1730-38), long popular and much trans- 
lated, is jejune and often inaccurate. Yet it has 
opened the study of ancient history to many more 
than Frederick the Great. His Histoire llomame 
(1738-48) was a much mfeuor work. 

Rollin, Ledru. See Ledru-Rollin. 

Rollo, or Rou, leader of a band of Northmen, 
secured from Charles the Simple m 912 a large 
district on condition of being baptised and becom- 
ing Charles’s vassal. This grant was the nucleus 
of the duchy of Normandy. William the Con- 
queror’s ancestor, Rollo is probably the same as 
Rolf the Ganger, a Norwegian chief outlawed by 
Harold Haarfager about 872. 

Rollock, Robert (c. 1555-99), bom at Powis 
near Stirling, in 1588 became first regent of Edin- 
burgh University. He wrote Latin commentaries. 
See Masson’s Edinburgh Sketches (1892). 

Romaine, William (1714-95), evangelical 
divine, born at Hartlepool, and educated at Hert- 
ford College and Christ Church, Oxford, held 
various London lectureships from 1748, and in 
1764 became rector of St Anne’s, Black friars. He 
assailed, not without credit, Warburton’s Divine 
legation of Moses, and published commentaries, 
sermons, and three books that enjoyed a remark- 
able popularity — The Life of Faith (1763), The 
Walk of FaMh (1771), and The Triumph of Faith 
(1795). There la a complete edition of his works, 
with a Life by Cadogan (8 vols. 1809). 

Romanes. Georgs John, naturalist, bom at 
Ringstofh Canada, 20th May 1848, graduated in 


1870 from Cams College, Cambridge, with natural 
science honours. While still at the university he 
formed a friendship with Darwin, and lie power- 
fully remfoiced lus master’s arguments in his 
Crooni&n, Fullerian, and other lectures, and in 
lus vanous woiks — Animal Intelligence (1881), 
Scientific Evidences of Organic Evolution (1881), 
Mental Evolution m Animals (1883), Jelly-fish, 
Stay -fish, ami Sea-urchins (1885), Mental Evolution 
in Man (1888), &c. He was elected an F.R.S. m 
1879, manied in that year, removed m 1890 to 
Oxfoid, and died there 23d May 1894. Oiigmally 
a defiant agnostic or sceptic, he was latterly a 
do\out, if not wholly orthodox, Christian. Post- 
humous woiks by him were Thoughts on Religion, 
Mind and Monism, Darwin and after Dai win, and 
selections from Ins Poems. See Lile by Ills wife 
(1896). [ Ro-may'nez .] 

Romanino, Girolamo (1485-1566), religious 
painter, was bom and died at Brescia. See 
Patei’s Misc. Studies (1895). 

Romano, Giulio. See Giulio. 

Romanoff, a family that originally migrated 
from (Slavonic) Prussia to the principality of 
Moscow. Its head, Michael, was elected tsar by 
the other Russian boyars in 1612, and the tsar- 
dom became hereditary in his house till in 1762, 
on the death of the Tsaritsa Elizabeth, the Duke 
of nolstem-Gottorp, son of Peter the Great’s 
daughter, succeeded as Peter III. Latei tsars 
(till the 1917 revolution) were descended from 
him and his wife, Catharine II. [Ro-mah'nof.} 

Romilly, Sir Samuel, lawyorand law lefoimer, 
was boin m London, the son of a watchmaker of 
Huguenot descent, March 1, 1757. At twenty- 
one lie entered Gray’s Inn, and found his chief 
employment in Chancery practice. In 1790 he 
published an able pamphlet on tlie French Revolu- 
tion Appointed Solicitor-general in 1806, and 
knighted, lie represented Queenborough, Hor- 
sham, Wareliam, Arundel, and (1818) Westminster. 
Ho devoted himself to mitigate the seventy of 
tlie criminal law. His bills were session after 
session rejected, but Roimlly nevertheless per- 
seveicd. He shared in the anti-slavery agitation, 
and opposed the suspension of the Habeas Coi pus 
Act and the spy system. His wife died 29th 
October 1818, and the shock so pi eyed upon Ills 
mind that, on November 2, he cut lus throat. 
See Speeches m Pari hament (1820) and Autobiog- 
raphy (1840). — His second son, John, Baiion 
Romilly (1802-74), was made Solicitor-general in 
1848, Attorney -general in 1850, Master of the 
Rolls m 1851, and a Baron in 1866. 

Romney, George, painter, born at Beckside, 
Dalton -in -Furness, 15th December (o.s.) 1734, 
worked for ten years at his father's trade of 
cabinetmaker. In 1755 he was articled to a 
‘ Count ’ Steele at Kendal to be taught ‘ the art or 
science of a painter ; ’ in 1750 married Mary Abbot 
of Kirkland ; in 1757 set up as a portiait-painter ; 
and in 1762 came up to London, leaving behind 
wife, boy, and baby girl Of Romney’s next 
thirty-five years there is little to record beyond 
lus two visits to France (1764 ; 1790) and his two 
years’ residence in Italy (1778-75), after which, for 
twenty-two years, he lived in Cavendish Square, 
and slaved at lus art, which so far rewarded 
him that in 1786 he made by portrait-painting 
3500 guineas. Of all his sitters the most cele- 
brated is Lady Hamilton (q.v.), whom he painted 
in fully thirty characters. ‘Sensibility,’ sold 
originally for 100 guineas, fetched £8045 in 1890. 
Miss Sneyd as ‘ Serena’ is another of his master- 
pieces, and so too is ‘The Parson’s Daughter 1 
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(•Inca 1879 In the National Gallery). In 1798, 
nearly mad and quite desolate, Romney returned 
to his wife at Kendal, and died there 15th No\ em- 
ber 1802. See FitzGerald’s Letters (p. 102), Loid 
Tennyson’s * Romney’s Remorse two poor Lives 
by liay ley (1809) and his son, the Rev. John 
Romney (1830); Espinasse's Lancashire Worthies 
(1877); Lord Ronald Gower’s Romney and Law • 
rence (1882); and Lives by Hilda Gamlin (1894) 
and Ward and Roberts (1904). [Rvm’nay ] 

Rom'ulus, legendary founder and first king of 
Rome, son by Mars ot Rhea Silvia, the daughter 
of King Nuimtor of Alba Longa, was with his 
twin-brother Reinus exposed by a usurping uncle, 
but was suckled by a she-wolf. In 753 b.c. he 
founded his city on the Tiber, and in 71(3 was 
cairied up to heaven in a chariot of fire. 

Romulus Augustus, last emperor of the West, 
scofflngly nicknamed Augustulus, was by Odoacer 
(q v.) compelled to abdicate m 470 a.d., and 
ended his days in obscurity near Naples. 

Ronalds, Sir Francis, F.R S. (1788-1878), a 
London merchant’s son, de\ otod himself largely 
to electricity, and in 1810 fitted up in his garden 
at Hammersmith eight miles or insulated wire, 
which he worked successfully as an electric tele- 
graph. His oiler of the invention to the Admiralty 
was refused ; he published a description of it in 
1823. He also invented (1845) a system of auto- 
matic photographic registration for meteorologi- 
cal instruments. He w'as made supei in tendon t of 
the Meteorological Observatory at Kew in 1843, 
and knighted in 1871. 

Ronge, Johann (1813-87), a Silesian priest who 
denounced as idolatry the exhibition of the Holy 
Coat of Tr6ves in 1844, and joined with other 
dissidents to form the German Catholic Chinch, 
which soon comprised 300 congregations. It 
departed widely from the Catholic Church both 
in doctrine and ritual, passed further and further 
into freethinking and democratic politics, after 
the storms of 1848 was severely handled by the 
government, and gradually decayed, Ronge lived 
m Loudon from 1849 till 1801. [Rong'ay.] 

Ronner, Henriktte (nte Knip; 1821-1909), a 
Brussels painter of cats, was bom at Amsterdam. 
See illustrated Life by Sptelmanu (1892). 

Ronsard, Pierrk de, French poet, born at the 
CMteau de la Poissonni6re in Vemlome, Septem- 
ber 11, 1524, served the Dauulun and tho Due 
d'Orl&ms, and accompanied James V. with his 
bride, Marie de Lorraine, to Scotland, where lie 
stayed three years. Becoming deaf, ho abai doited 
arms for letters, and at tho Coll6ge Coqueret 
studied with Du Be i lay and other niembeis of 
the famous PlHadc. His seven years of study 
bore its'ttist fruit in Ins Odes (1550), winch excited 
violent opposition from the older national school. 
In 1552 appeared his Amours and tho filth book 
of his Odes, his Hymns in 1555, the conclusion of 
the Amours in 1550, in 1500 C Euvres Completes, and 
in 1572, twenty days after the mass.icie of St 
Bartholomew, La Fran gia.de, a fragment of an 
epic. Charles IX., like his predecessors, heaped 
favours upon the lucky poet, who spent Ids later 
years in lettered ease at the Abbey of Croix-Val 
in VendGme. He died at his priory of St Cosine 
at Tours, 27th Dec. 1685. His works were edited 
by Blancheinain (1857-07), Marty-Laveaux (1887- 
91), Lauinonier (1914 et seq.). See the Life by 
Binet (1580), Saint-e-Beuve’s (Euvres Cholsies de 
Ronsard (1828), and studies by Wyndham (1900), 
Laumonter (1909), Jusserand (1918) IRonU-sahr. ] 
Rtfntgen, Wilhelm Konrad von, physicist, 
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born 27th March* 1845 at Lennep in Rhenish 
Prussia, studied at Zurich, and was professor 
at Strasburg, Giessen, Wurzbuig, and (1899- 
1919) Munich. He conti ibuted to science in the 
departments of specific heat in gases, elasticity, 
compressibility, capillaiity, the absorption of 
heat in steam and gases, Ac. ; and about the eud 
of 1895 discoveted the X-rays, usually called 
after him. Heinrich Hortz disco\ eied that in an 
exhausted Geissler tube, tlnough which there is 
an electiic curient, the daik or invisible rays 
pass through an aluminium foil. Lenard, a 
pupil of Hertz, let them pass outside a Crookes 
tube by insetting a window of aluminium in the 
tube Rontgen discoveied that these lays, 
passed tlnough the hand or other pait of the 
body, would punt the shadow-picture of the bony 
framework on a sensitive photographic plate. 
He died 10th Februaiy 1923. [Rmtghen.] 

Eooke, Sir George (1650-1709), admiral, born 
near Can terbuiy, became at thirty post-captain, 
and m 1089 rear-admiral. In 1692 he did splen- 
did service at Cape La Hogue, and was knighted. 
In 1702 ho commanded the expedition against 
Cadiz, and destroyed the Plate-fleet at Vigo. 
With Sir Cloudesley Shovel he captured Gibraltar 
(1704), and then engaged off Malaga a much 
heavier French fleet. See his Journal (1897). 

Roon, Albrecht Theodor Emil, Count von 
(1803-79), was Prussian war minister from 1859. 
The effects of lus labours in reorganising the 
army were brilliantly realised in the wars of 
I860 and 1870-71, and he was made count (1871) 
and field-marshal (1873). [Roan . J 

Roosevelt, Theodore, president of the United 
States, was born, of Dutch and Scottish descent, 
at New York, 27th October 1858, studied at 
Harvard, was leader of lie New York legislature 
in 1884, and president of the New York police 
boai d in 1895-97. He was assistant-secretary of 
tho navy when in 1898 ho raised and commanded 
‘Roosevelt’s Rough-riders* in the Cuban war. 
and came back to be governor of New York 
State (1898-1900). Appointed (Republican) vice- 
pi esident (1901), he oecame president on the 
death (by assassination) of McKinley (1901), and 
was re-elected in 1905. An ‘expansionist,’ lie 
insisted on a strong navy, the purification of the 
Civil Service, and the regulation of trusts and 
monopolies. He returned from a great hunting- 
tour m Central Afuea in time to take active part 
in the elections of 1910, and helped to split the 
Republican party, those with whom he acted 
forming the ‘ piogressive' section. As Progres- 
sive candidate for the presidency in 1912 he was 
defeated by Mr Taft. After exploring the Rio 
Duvida, or Teodoro, in Brazil (1914), he wrought 
vigoiously for the war. He died 0th January 
1919. He wrote on American ideals, ranching, 
hunting, zoology. See his Autobiography (1918). 

Root, Elihu, born in 1845, at Clinton, N.Y., 
was U.S. Secretary of War 1899-1904, of State 
1905-9, and got a Nobel Peace Prize in 1912 for 
liis promotion of international arbitration, 

Roper, Margaret. See More, Sir Thomas, 

Rosa, or Robe, Carl (1848-89), impresario, 
born at Hamburg, from 1878 gave a great impulse 
to * English opera '(opera sung in English words, 
and also operas by English composers), 

Rosa, Salvator, painter, was born near 
Naples in 1015. At Rome liis talents as painter, 
musician, improvisator?, actor, and poet, brought 
him fame, but he made powerful enemies by Tin* 
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satires, and withdrew to Florence for nine years. 
After that he returned to Rome, and died March 
15, 1673. Salvator owes his reputation mainly to 
his landscapes of wild and savage scenes. Be 
executed numerous etchings. Ills Satiies were 
published in 1719. See Lives by Baldinucci (new 
ed. 1880) aud Cantd (1844). Lady Morgan's book 
(1824) is a blending of fact and romance. 
Rosamond. See Alboin ; Clifford. 1 
Rosas, Juan Manuel de, Argentine dictator, 
born in Buenos Ayres, 30tli March 1793, became 
commander-ni-chief m 1826, and was governor of 
the province m 1829-32. Disappointed of re- 
election, lie headed a revolt, and from 1835 to 
1852 governed as dictator. His rule was a rule 
of terror and bloodshod. Many refugees found 
an asylum in Uruguay, and therefore Rosas 
supported his partisan, General Oribe, there. 
Alter Oribe’s fall Rosas in 1839 invaded Uruguay, 
but was defeated; in 1843 he sent Onbe back 
to attack Montevideo. The long siege which 
followed led to the intervention of England 
and France and the blockade of Buenos Ayres 
(1845-47). In 1849 Rosas secured for Buenos 
Ayres the entire navigation of the Plate, the 
Uruguay, and the Paraiui. This roused the other 
river provinces, and in 1861 Urquiza, governor of 
Entre Rtos, supported by Brazil, defeated Onbe 
in Uruguay, then marched against Rosas, and m 
February 1852 routed him at Monte Caseros near 
Buenos Ayres. Rosas escaped to England, where 
he lived comfortably till Ins death, 14th March 
1877. See German monograph by Martens (1896). 

Roscellinus, Johannes, schoolman, was bom 
at Soissons about 1050. Owing to the skill with 
which he defended nominalism against Anselm 
he may be deemed the founder of the scholastic 
philosophy. In 1092 a council held at Soissons 
condemned his teaching as implicitly involving 
the negation of the doctrine of the Trinity. 

Rosolier, Wilhelm (1817-94), political econo- 
mist, born at Hanover, m 1843 became professor 
at Gdttingen, in 1848 at Leipzig. His works in- 
clude System, der Vollcswirthschafl (1854-94; 21st 
ed. 1894; Eng. trans. 1879), Englische Volkswirth- 
echaftdehre (1851-62), and Pohtilc (1892). [llosh'er.] 
Roscius, Quintus (c. 134-62 b.c.), a slave by 
birth, became the greatest comic actor in Rome, 
reckoned the dictator Sulla and Cicero among Ins 

g itrons, and gave Cicero lessons in elocution. 

e wrote a treatise on eloquence and acting On 
his being sued at law for 50,000 sesterces, Cicero 
defended him in his extant oration, Pro Q. ltoscio 
C < moedo.—Vor the ‘ Young Roscius,’ see Betty. 

Roscoe, William, historian, born at Liverpool, 
8th March 1753, in 1769 was articled to an at- 
torney. and began to practise in 1774. In 1777 
he published a poeiu, Mount Pleasant , and in 
1787 The Wrongs of Africa, a protest against the 
slave-trade. But it was his Life of l*>renzo de' 
Medici (1796) that established his literary reputa- 
tion. His second great book, Life of Leo X . (1805), 
like the former, was translated into German, 
French) and Italian. He had retired from business 
in }7 96, but in 1799 became partner in a Liverpool 
bank, which involved him (1816-20) in pecuniary 
embarrassment. From his pen also came poems, of 
which the best known Is the Butterfly's Ball (1807) ; 
an edition of Pope; and a monograph on Monan- 
drian plants. He died 30th June 1881. See Life by 
his son, Henry (1633), and Rapinasse’s Ixincashire 
Worthies (2d series, 1877).— His grandson^ Sib 
Henry Enfield Roscoe, F.R.S., P.C., chemist, 
bom in Loudon, 7tk January 1833, aud educated 
at Liverpool High. School, University College, 


London, and Heidelberg, was professor of Client* 
istry at Manchester, 1857-86. He was Liberal 
M.P. for South Manchester 1886-95, vice-chan- 
cellor of London University 1896-1902. His 
works include Spectrum, Analysis (1868), books on 
elementary chemist! y, tho gieat Treatise on Chem- 
istry (6 vols., with Schorlemmer, 1878-89; new 
ed. 1905 et seq.), a book on Dalton, A Neiv View 
of the Genesis of the Atomic Theory , aud his own 
Life and Experiences (1906). He died ISlli Decern- 
ber 1915. See short Life by Thorpe (1916). 

Rose, George (1744-1818), a supporter of Pitt, 
bom near Biecbin, died near Lyndhurst. See 
his Diai les (1859). See also Skbtchley. 

Rose, Hugh. See Strathnairn. 

Rose, Hugh James (1795-1838), born at Little 
Worsted, Sussex, studied at Trinity, Cambridge, 
and took orders. At his Suffolk rectory was 
held in 1833 the ‘Hadleigh conference’ that pre- 
ceded the Tractanan movement. — Ilis brother, 
Henry James Rose (1S0O-73), bom at Uckfleld, 
became in 1824 a fellow of St John’s, Cambridge, 
in 1837 rector of Houghton Conquest, and in 1866 
archdeacon of Bedford.— His son, the Rev. Hugh 
James Rose (1840-78), wrote two excellent books 
on Spain. See Burgon’s Twelve Good Men (1888). 

Rosebery, Archibald Philip Primrose, Earl 
of, born m London, 7th May 1847, and educated 
at Eton and Christ Church, succeeded his grand- 
father as fifth earl in 1868. In 1874 he was 
president of tho Social Science Congress, and in 
1878 Lord Rector of Abeidecn University, in 1880 
of Edinburgh, m 1899 of Glasgow, m 1881-83 U nder- 
secietaiy for the Home Department, and in 1884 
became First Commissioner of Woiks. In July 
1886, and again ill 1892-94, he was Secretary for 
Foioign Affairs In tho Gladstone administration. 
Cambridge gave him the degree of LL.D. in 
1888. In 1889-90 and 1892 ho was chairman of 
the Loudon Comity Council. On Mr Gladstone’s 
retirement he became Liberal piemier (March 
1894) ; and after his government had been defeated 
at the geneial election (1895) remained leader of 
the Liberal Opposition till 1896, when he re- 
signed tho leadership. A spokesman for imperial 
federation, he was imperialist during the Boer 
war, and as head of the Liberal League from 
1902 represented a policy, first set forth m a 
famous speech at Chesterfield, but not accepted 
by official Liborals. His attitude in 1909-10 was 
independent or Conservative. In 1911 he was 
created Earl of Midlothian. He won the Derby 
in 1894 and 1895. He has written books on Pitt 
(1891), Peel (1899), the ‘last phase * of Napoleon's 
career (1900), and the early life of Chatham 
(1910). In 3878 he married the only daughter 
(1851-90) of Baron Meyer de Rothschild. 

Rosecrans, William Starke, American gene 
ral, born at Kingston, Ohio, 6th September 1819. 
was in the engineers until 1854, when he turned 
civil engineer and manufacturer of kerosene. In 
1861 he became aide to McClellan, whom he suc- 
ceeded, and kept Lee out of Western Virginia. 
In 1862 he commanded a division at the siege of 
Corinth, and after its capture commanded the 
army of the Mississippi ; in September he de- 
feated Price at Iuka, and in October defended 
Corinth against Price and Van Dorn. In the 
battles at Stone River (Dec. 1862 and Jan. 1863), 
against Bragg, he converted what had nearly 
been a defeat into a victory ; but at Chickamauga, 
Sept. 19-20, 1863, he was defeated by Bragg, 
although he held Chattanooga. He was super- 
seded by Grant, but in 1864 retailed Price’s inva- 
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aion of Missouri. In 18(58-69 he was minister to 
Mexico, in 1881-85 congressman, and then regis- 
trar of the U S. treasury. He died in March 1898. 

Rosencrentz, Christian, the alleged founder 
in 1459 of the Rosicrucians. Bee Andrea, and 
Waite’s Real Histoi'y of the Rosicrucians (1887). 

Rosenkranz, Karl (1805-79), philosopher, born 
at Magdeburg, in 1833 became professor of Philos- 
ophy at Konigsberg. His works include au ency- 
clopedia of theology, criticisms of Schleiermachor 
and Strauss, and books on Poetry, Education, 
Diderot, and Goethe ; but he is best known by 
lus works on the Hegelian system (1840-66) and 
his Life of Hegel (1844). Bee his unfinished auto- 
biography (1878) and Life by Quabieker (1879). 

Rosenmiiller, Johann Georg (1736-1816), theo- 
logian, filled chairs at Erlangen (1778), Giessen 
(1783), and Loipzig (1785). He published Scholia 
in Novum Tcstamentum (Gth ed. 1815-81) and a 
hundred other works. —His son, Ernst Friedrich 
Karl (1768-1835), biblical critic and orientalist, 
was a professor at Leipzig, and wrote Scholia in 
Vetus Testamentum (1788-1835), books on Arabic 
grammar, and a manual of biblical antiquities. 

Rosmead, Lord. See Robinson, Hercules. 

Rosmlni. Antonio Rosmini-Skrbati, philoso- 
pher, was born at ltoveredo in the Italian Tyrol, 
25th March 1797, and studied for the pnesthood. 
Master of an ample fortune, he worked out a 
philosophical system for the truths of ie\ ela- 
tion, while he planned a new institution for 
the training of teachers and priests. In 1826-28 
he lived mostly in Milan, thought out the rule 
of his new order, visited Rome, gained the 
approval of Pius VIII., and published lus New 
Essay on the Origin of Ideas (1830). After a few 
yeais of labour at Trent ho settled in 1837 at 
Btresa on Lag o Maggiore, and in 1839 receded 
from Gregory XVI. the formal approval of Ins 
Institute. He now sent volume after volume 
to the press, ovei powered his opponents, and 
foiled the intrigues of Jesuit enemies. Ills dream 
in politics, as expressed m lus Constitution ac- 
cording to Social Justice (1848), was a confedera- 
tion of the states of Italy under the pope as 
perpetual president. For seven weeks he was 
envoy of Piedmont at the papal court, and 
followed Pius IX. to Gaota, but found Ins mind 
poisoned against him by Antonelli and the 
reactionary party. When his Constitution and 
The Five Wounds of Holy Church (trails. 1883) 
were prohibited by the Congregation of the 
Index, he returned to Stresa to spend the rest of 
his life in devotion and the development of lus 
philosophy. After a scrutiny (1851-54) the Con- 
gregation nad declared Rosmini’s writings to be 
entirely free from censure, when he died 1st July 
1855. In 1888 forty propositions from his post- 
humous works were condemned by the Holy 
Office. The * Institute of the Brethren of Chai ity * 
survived, and among the Rosminian Fathers are 
to be found some of the most devoted jons of the 
Roman Church. Rosmini’s masterpiece is his New 
Essay on the Origin of Ideas (1880 ; trails. 1883-84) 
or his Psychology (1846-48 ; traus. 1884-88). Death 
overtook him before he had completed the Theos- 
ophy (1859-74). His Sketch of Modem Philosophies 
was translated by Father Lockhart (1882 ; 8u ed. 
1891). A Bibliography, with a Life, is prefixed 
by Thomas Davidson to his trans. (1882) of the 
Sistema Filosophico (1845). See Lives by Tom- 
maseo (1855), Paoli (1680-84), and Father Lockhart 
(2d ed. 188C> [Ros-mee'nee.] , j 

Rosny, L^on pe, Japanese scholar, born at 


Loos (Nord) in 1837, was from 1868 a professor 
in Paris, and died in 1916. 

Ross, Alexander (1590-1654), a voluminous 
author, remembered solely fiom a couplet in 
Hudibras, was born at Aberdeen, and became a 
schoolmaster and clergyman at Southampton. 

Ross, Sin Hew Dalrymple (1779-1868), born 
at Balkail, Wigtownshire, served with high dis- 
tinction in the artillery m the Peninsular war 
and at Waterloo, and was made a G.C.B. in 1855, 
a field-marshal m 1863. Ho died in London. 

Ross, Sir John, Arctic voyager, bom June 24, 
1777, at Inch manse m Wigtownshire, entered the 
navy at nine, and served with distinction in the 
French wars. In 1818 he went to explore Baffin 
Bay and attempt a North-west Passage, and pub- 
lished A Voyage of Discovery (1819). Another ex- 
pedition (18*29), fitted out by Sir Felix Booth, 
discovered the peninsula of ‘Boothia Felix, 
brought Ross knighthood on his return in 1833, 
and was described in a second book (1835). He 
made an unsuccessful attempt to find Sir John 
Franklin in 1850. He wrote a Life of Lord De 
Saumarez, a treatise on steam-navigation, &c., 
and died in London, August 30, 1856.— Sin James 
Clark Ross, his nephew, bom April 15, 1800, 
accompanied Sir John m liis first and second 
Polar voyages, and in the interval between was 
with Parry in his expeditions. He discovered m 
1831 the North magnetic pole, and was made 
post-captain. After being employed in a magnetio 
survey of the British Islands, he commanded the 
Erebus and Terror in an expedition to the Antarc- 
tic seas (1839). He was knighted in 1843, and m 
1847 published his Voyage of Discovery. In 1848- 
49 lie mado a voyage to Baffin Bay in search of 
Franklin. He died at Aylesbury, April 8, 1S62L 
See Mackinder, Ross an the Antarctic (1892). 

Ross, Sir William Charles, R.A. (1794-1860\ 
a London miniatuiist, knighted in 1842. 

Rosse, William Parsons, Earl of (1800-67), 
astronomer, born in Yoik. graduated from Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, vv ith a mathematical first, 
in 1822. During Ins father’s lifetime he sat iu 
parliament for King’s County as Lord Oxmantown 
irom 1821 to 1834 ; in 1841 he succeeded as third 
earl. He experimented in fluid lenses, and made 
great improvements in casting specula for the 
l effecting telescope. In 1842-45 he constructed 
his great reflecting telescope, 58 feet long, in his 
park at Parsonstown, at a cost of £30,000; in 
1848-54 he was president of the Royal Society. 

Rossetti. Gabriele, bom 28th Feb. 1783 at 
Vasto m Abruzzo Citenore, was appointed curator 
of ancient bronzes in the Museum of Naples, and 
was a member of the provisional government sent 
to Rome by Murat (1S13). After the restoration 
of Ferdinand to Naples in 1815 Rossetti joined 
the Carbonari ; and when in 1820 a military upris- 
ing extorted a constitution, he saluted it in one of 
his mast celebrated odes. In 1821 the constitu- 
tionalists were proscribed, but he escaped to 
Malta, and in 1824 came to London as a teacher 
of Italian. In 1826 he married Frances Mary 
Lavinia Polidori (1800-86), and in 1831 became pro- 
fessor of Italian in King’s College. He died 26tli 
April 1854. Besides his poems, he wrote com- 
mentaries on Dante to show that the Inferno was 
chiefly political and anti-papal, that Beatrice was 
a symbolic personage, not a real woman. Ac. 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti (baptised Gabriel 
Charles Dante), his elder son, was bom in Lon- 
don, 12th May 1828, and in 1846 entered the 
antique school of the Royal Academy. With Mil* 
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lais, Holman Hunt, and Woollier he founded the 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, whose aim was to 
exhibit true and high ideas through the medium 
of true and rightly-elaborated details. Rossetti’s 
earliest oil-picture was ‘The Girlhood ot Maiy 
Virgin* (1849) ; his next (1850), now In the 
National Gallery, was ‘ The Annunciation.’ After 
this his art developed through other phases, in 
which the sense or human beauty, intensity of 
abstract expression, and richness of colour were 
leading elements. He produced numerous /water- 
colours of a legendary or romantic cast Among 
his principal pictures are the Triptych for Llan- 
daff Cathedral of the ‘Infant Christ adored by a 
Shepherd and a King,* ‘ The Beloved ’ (the Bride 
of the Canticles), ‘Dante’s Dicam * (now m the 
Walker Gallery, Liverpool), ‘Beata Beatrix’ 
(National Gallery), ‘Pandora,* ‘Proserpine,’ ‘The 
Blessed Damo/el * (from one of his own poems), 
‘The Roman Widow,’ ‘La Ghirlandata,' ‘Vonus 
Astarte,* and ‘The Day-dream.’ Besides some 
juvenile work and some translations from the 
German, he published The Early Italian Poets 
(1861) and Dante and his Circle (1874). Of his 
original poems, The Portrait and The Blessed 
Damozel were written in his nineteenth year. 
These and many others were about to be pub- 
lished when, on 11th Febiuary 1862, Ins wife, 
Elizabeth Eleanor Siddal, whom he had married 
in 1860, and who lives in so many of Ins pictures, 
died of an overdose of laudanum. He buried his 
MSS. in her coffin, but in 1869 recovered thorn, 
and issued Poms (1870). The volume was reviewed 
with great admiration by leading critics ; but in 
1871 Mr Robert Buchanan m the Contemporary 
pseudonymously assailed it and republished Ins 
article, The Fleshly School of Poetry, as a pamphlet. 
Rossetti, already m a depressed state of health, 
a slave of chloral, was much disturbed by this, 
and became morbidly sensitive and gloomy, and 
very recluse in his habits. In 1881 he pub- 
lished Ballads and Sonnets (containing ‘ Rose 
Mary,’ ‘The White Ship,’ ‘The King’s Tragedy,* 
and the completed sonnet-sequence, ‘The House 
of Life ’), and reissued, with changes, the Poems 
of 1870. He died at Birchington near Margate, 
9th April 1882, and was buried there. Bee the 
Family Letters and Memoir by Ins brother, 
William Michael (2 vols. 1895); that brother’s 
Rossetti as Desiqner and Writer ( 1889); Rossetti's 
Letters to W. Allinaham (1897) ; Theodore Watts- 
Dunton in Encycl, Britanmca and Nineteenth 
Century for March 1883 ; works by Sharp (1882), 
Hall Came (1882), Knight (1887), Hueffer (1902), 
A. C. Benson (1904), and Marillier (3rd ed. 1904). 

Christina Georgina Rossetti, a daughter of 
the exile, born in London, 5th December 1830, 
ranks as one of the greatest and most spiritual 
of English poetesses. She wrote Goblin-Market 
and other Poems (1862), The Prince’s Progress and 
other Poems (1866), Singsong (1872), A Pageant and 
other Poems (1881), and New Poems (1896); and, in 
prose, Commonplace and other Stories (1870), Speak- 
ing Likenesses (1874), and a few volumes ot a devo- 
tional kind, including Time Flies , a Reading Diary. 
Most of her poems were reissued in 1890. Ten 
ears an invalid, she died 29tli Dec. 1894, and was 
uried at Highgate. See Life by M. Bell (1898). 

Her elder sister, Maria Francesca (1827-76), 
who in 1874 joined an Anglican sisterhood, wrote 
A Shadow of Dante (1871). A brother, William 
Michael Rossetti (born 25th Sept. 1829 ; died 
6th February 1919), assistant- secretary to the 
Board of Inland Revenue 1869-94, was a critic. 
He married in 1874 Lucy (1843-94), only daughter 
of Ford Madox Brown, herself a pai liter. 


Rossi, Bernardino dei, painter, was at work 
in Milan in 1490, in 1498-1508 was painting the 
frescoes at the Certosa of Pavia, and was still 
working in 1511. 

Rossi, Gian Battista db (1822-94), born at 
Rome, explored and wrote on the catacombs. 
See German monograph by Baumgarten (1892). 

Rossi, Giovanni Battista de (1494-1541), re- 
ligious painter, bom in Florence, and summoned 
to France in 1580, committed suicide. 

Rossi, John Charles Felix, R.A. (1762-1839), 
sculptor, was born at Nottingham, an Italian 
doctor’s son, and lived and died in London. 

Rossi, Pellegrino, bom at Carrara, 13th July 
1787, became professor of Law at Bologna at 
twenty-five. Exiled after the fall of Murat, he 
obtained a chair at Geneva, and there wrote his 
Traiti de Droit Phial. In 1883 Louis-Philippe 
made him professor of Political Economy fit tlio 
College de France. He was sent to Rome as 
French ambassador in 1845. Called to the min- 
istry by Pius IX., Rossi, by opposing the Savoy 
party and striving for an Italian confederation 
with the pope as president, roused the hatred of 
the Romans, and was assassinated 15th Nov. 1848. 

Rossini, Gioacchino Antonio, composer, was 
born at Pesaro, February 29, 1792, the son of a 
strolling hoi n* player, and studied music and 
singing at Bologna. At Milan, in 1812, La Pietra 
di Paragone made a great inipiession; next year 
Tancredi , at Venice, created the wildest excite- 
ment; and in 1816 II Barbiere di Seviglia was 
received at Rome with enthusiasm. Otello , at 
Naples, marked an advance, but was not at flist 
successful. The comic Cenerentola (1817) was 
favourably received in Romo, and La Gazza Ladra 
at Milan. These were rapidly followed at Naples 
by Armida and Mosc in Egitto (1818), La Donna 
del Lago (1819), and Maometlo Secoiulo (1820). In 
1821 Rossini inarned the singer Isabella Colbran, 
and the two had triumphs at Vienna Semiramide 
(1823), the most advanced of his Italian works, 
had only a lnkewai m reception fiom the Venetians. 
In England he was warmly welcomed, and he 
next settled at Pans as director of the Th&ltre 
Itulien for eighteen months. He adapted several 
of Ins works to French taste : Maometto (as Le 
Siege de Corinth ), Ifovse, and Le Comte d’Ory. 
Heie appeared in August 1829 his greatest work, 
Guillaume Tell , conceived and written in a much 
nobler style than his Italian operas ; its success 
was immense, but, owing to the wretched libretto, 
not lasting. From this period he produced little 
but the Stabat Mater (1841), popular, but little 
in keeping with the majestic sadness of the 
subject In 1886 he retired to Bologna, where 
he raised the Liceo to a high position. In 1847 
revolutionary disturbances drove him to Florence. 
In 1855 lie returned to Paris, and became one of 
the most noted personalities of the capital. He 
died 13th November 1868. See Lives by H. 8. 
Edwards (1869, 1881). [ Ros-see'nee .] 

Rostand, Edmond (1868-1918), born at Mar- 
seilles, rose to fame with Cyrano de Bergerac 
(1897), L'Aiglon (1900), Chantecler (1910), and 
other plays m verse, in 1902 being elected to the 
Academic Frangaise. 

Rostopohlne, Feodor Vassilievioh, Count 
(1763-1826), Russian general, won great influence 
over the Emperor Paul, and in 1812 became, 
under Alexander, governor of Moscow. He it 
was who planned or at least had a share in the 
burning of Moscow. His works include histoii- 
cal memoirs, two comedies, &c., in Russian and 
French. See Life by S6gur (1872). \Rcs-toi>chin.\ 
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Roswitha. See Hroswitha. 

Rothe, Richard (1799-1867), theologian, bom 
at Posen, studied at Heidelberg and Berlin, and 
went to Rome in 1823 as chaplain to Bunsen’s 
embassy. From 1828 he was professor at Witten- 
berg, Heidelberg, Bonn, and finally Heidelberg. 
He sought to carry into effect Christ’s distinction 
between mere outward iorm and inward spirit, 
and to develop a glorified Krastianism in his 
unfinished Anfdnge der Christlichen Kiiche (1837). 
His greatest work is Theologische Ethik (1845-48 ; 
2d ed. by Holtzmann, 1869-71). His posthumous 
Dogmatik (1870-71) distinguishes sharply between 
Revelation itself and the Bible— its documentary 
record. Rotho tookan active part in ecclesiastical 
affairs as a leader in the School of Conciliation. 
Prolegomena contributed to Studien und Kntiken 
he collected under the title Zvr Dogmattlc (1863). 
Among posthumous works are a Theologische 
Encyklopddie (1880) and a history of preaching 
(1881). His Stille Htunden an admirable collec- 
tion of aphorisms, was edited by Nippold (1872 ; 
trans. 1886), who wrote his Life (1874). [Roat'eh. j 

Rothenstein, William, born at Bradford in 
1872, won fame as a portrait-painter and became 
Principal of the Royal College of Ait, South 
Kensington, in 1920. 

Rotherham, Thomas (1423-1500), born at 
Rotherham, became Chancellor of England 1474, 
and Archbishop of York 1480. 

Rothermere, Viscount. See Harms worth. 

Rothsohlld, Meyer Amschfl (named from his 
father’s signboard, the ‘Red Shield’), born at 
Frankfort in 1743, was educated for a Jewish 
rabbi, but founded a business as a money-lender 
and became the financial adviser of the Land- 
grave of Hesse. The house got a heavy com- 
mission for transmitting nionoy from the English 
government to Wellington in Spain, paid the 
British subsidies to continental princes, and 
negotiated loans for Denmaik between 1804 and 
1812. At his death, 13th September 1812, the 
founder left five sons, all of whom weie mado 
baions of tho Austrian empire in 1822. — Anselm 
Meyer (1773-1855), eldest son, succeeded as head 
of the firm at Frankfort.— Soiomon (1774-1855) 
established a branch at Vienna ; Nathan Mf.yer 
(1777-1836), one in 1798 at London ; Charles (1788- 
1855, one at Naples (discontinued about 1861); 
and James (1792-1868), one at Paris. They nego- 
tiated many of the great government loans of tho 
19th century, and Nathan raised the house to be 
first amongst the banking-houses of the world. 
He staked his fortunes on the success of Britain 
in her duel with Napoleon, and, receiving the first 
news of Waterloo, sold and bought stock which 
brought him a million of profit ; that he himself 
was present at the battle is a myth.— His son 
Lionel (1808-79) did much for the civil and 
political emancipation of the Jews in Great 
Britain. — Lionel’s son, Nathan (1840-1915), suc- 
ceeded to the baronetcy conferred in 1847 on Ids 
uncle Anthony, and was made Baron Rothschild 
in 1885. His niece Hannah (1861-90) in 1878 
married tlie Earl of Rosebery. Set Reeves, The 
Rothschilds (1887'), Balia’s Romance of the Roths • 
childs (1913), and books by Count Corti (trans. 
1928). [German pron. Roat’sheeld.] 

Rotrou, Jean dk, bom at Dreux, August 21, 
1609, went early to Paris, and became a busy 
playwright, as well as one of the five poets who 
worked into dramatic form the ideas of Richelieu. 
His first pieces were in the Spanish romantic 
style. Next followed r. classical period, cul- 
minating with throe masterpieces, Saint-Oenest, 


a tragedy of Christian martyrdom ; Don Dertramt, 
a comedy ; and Venceslas. He died of the plague 
at Dreux, 28tlT June 1650. Thirty-flve ofhis 
plays are still extant. A complete edition was 
edited by Viollefc-le-Duc (1820-22). See works by 
Jarry (1868), Person (1882), Chardon (1884). Morel 
(1885), G. Steffens (German, 1891), Stierel (do. 
1891), and Spozon (Danish, 1894). [Rof-roo.] . 

Roubiliac, Louis-Franqoib r 1695-1762), sculp- 
tor, born at Lyons, studied mainly at Paris, and 
before 1738 settled In London, where he spelt his 
name Roubiliac, His statue of Handel for Vaux- 
hall Gardens in 1738 first made him popular. His 
other most famous statues are those of Newton 
(1755) at Cambridge, of Shakespeare (1758), now 
in the British Museum, and another of Handel m 
Westminster Abbey. See Life by Le Roy de 
Sainte-Croix (Par. 1882), and A. Dobson’s Eight- 
eenth Century Vignettes (1894). [. Roo-beel-yak .] 

Rouget de Lisle, Claude Joseph (1760-1836), 
born at Lons-le-Saunier, wrote and composed 
the Marseillaise when stationed in 1792 as cap- 
tain of engineers at Strasburg. Wounded at 
Quiberon (1795), he quitted the army, and lived 
poorly in Pans until Louis-Philippe in 1880 
nwaided him a small pension. He published in 
179G a volume of Essais en Veiset en Prose, The 
Marseillaise , by its author called Chant de VArntie 
dn Rhm, was made known in Paris by troops from 
Marseilles See Lives by Poisle-Desgranges (1864), 
Leconte (1892), and Tiersot (1892, 1915). 

Rough, John, a Scottish Protestant, educated 
at St Andiews, entered a monastery at Stirling, 
and was burned at Smithflcld, 22d Dec. 1557. 

Rouher, Eugene (1814-84), born at Rioin, 
practised there as advocate up to 1848, and 
then was returned to tho Constituent Assembly. 
In 1849 he became minister of Justice, and with 
slight interruptions was for twenty years a mem- 
ber of the governmei . He negotiated the treaty 
of commerce with England in I860 and with Italy 
in 1863. In that year he was appointed minister 
of State, and m 1870 president of the Senate. A 
staunch Napoleomst, after the fall of the empire 
he fled abroad. In 1872-75 he represented Corsica 
in tho National Assembly. [Roo-axr.] 

Rous, Francis (1579-1659), born at Halton 
near Saltash, and educated at Oxford, was a mem- 
ber of the Long Parliament, satin the Westminster 
Assembly of Divines, and m 1644 was made pro- 
vost of Eton. His writings were collected in 
1057. His metrical veision of the Psalms was 
recommended by the House of Commons to the 
Westminster Assembly, and is still substantially 
the Psalter of Scottish Presbyterians. [Itouws.] 

Rous, Henry John (1795-1877), admhal, Con- 
servative M.P., and dictator of the turf. 

Rousseau, Jean Baptiste (1671-1741), bom in 
Paris, a shoemaker’s son, wrote for the theatre, 
and by lampoons on the literary frequenters of 
the Caf6 Laurent raised feuds which led to re- 
criminations, lawsuits, and a sentence of banish- 
ment (1712). Henceforth he lived abroad, in 
Switzerland, Vienna (with Prince Eugene), and 
Brussels, where he died. Rousseau’s sacred odes 
and cantates are splendidly elaborate, frigid, and 
artificial ; hia epigrams are bright, vigorous, and 
unerring In their aim. Editions are by Amar 
(1820) and A. de Latour /1860k See also hia 
(Euvres Lyriques , by Manuel (18o2), Contes inedits^ 
by Luzarche (1881), (Euvres poitiques , by Auger. 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques, was bom 28th June 
1712 in Geneva of a French Protestant family. 
His mother died immediately after his birth; 
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and in 1722 lus father, involved in a brawl, fled i to Motiers in NeuchAtel, where he was safe 


the city, and left 1dm to the care of relations. 
At thirteen his uncle placed him with a notary, 
who fouud him utterly incompetent; thereafter 
he was apprenticed to an engraver, who treated 
him with great cruelty. In 1728 he ran away, 
and began the adventurous career for which his 
Confessions form our authority. As he wandered 
on he was entertained by a priest of Savoy ; 
and Jean Jacques, feigning eagerness to espouse 
Catholicism, was sent off to Madame de Warens 
at Annecy, who should look after the Caltinistic 
vagrant. By her he was transmitted to a hospice 
in Turin, where be was baptised and discharged. 
He in vain sought work, till a shopkeeper's wife 
gave 1dm employment, and to her he acted as 
servant and lover, till on her husband's return 
ho was kicked out. After being in turn footman, 
lackey, and secretary, he travelled back to 
Madamo de Warens in 1731. This lady lived 
apart from her husband on a pension. She was 
twenty-eight years old, pretty and piquant, not 
rigid in morals. To her Jean Jacques became 
pupil and friend, factotum, and ultimately lover, 
through nearly nine years ; the attachment ceased 
when, on returning from a visit, he found himself 
supplanted by a wiginakor. He now became a 
tutor m Lyons, and taught lamentably. In 1741 
he went to Paris with some letters of introduction 
and a system of musical notation which was 
pronounced by the Academy of Sciences ‘ neither 
useful nor original.’ He copied music for a 
livelihood, and got a secretaryship ; and he had 
formed a connection with a servant-girl at 
his inn, Th6r6se le Vasseur, who was utterly 
illiterate, densely stupid, plain-featured, and 
vulgar. By her he had five children, each of 
whom he in turn deserted and consigned to 
the foundling hospital. He became conspicuous 
m 1749 by a Discourse on Arts andSciences , written 
for a prize offered by the Academy of Dijon, in 
which he denounced audaciously and eloquently 
letters, arts, sciences, and all culture as proofs 
of and causes of corruption. In 1753 he composed 
an opera, the Devin dn Village , full of sparkling 
airs (one of them the hymn -tune Rousseau’s 
Dream ) ; it was played before the court at 
Fontainebleau. In the same year his Discourse 
on the Ongin of Inequality, which established Ins 
position as a writer, argued that all civilisation 
is a state of social degradation, and pronounced 
the primeval savago life the state of human sim- 
plicity and perfection; all property is denved 
from confiscation, all wealth is a crime, all 
government is tyranny, all social laws are un- 
just. Meanwhile he lived poorly, dressed meanly, 
and acted churlishly to show his independence, 
yet accepted from Madamo d’fipinay tho offer of 
a cottage on the skirts of the forest of Mont- 
morency. There he retired with Th6r£se and 
her obnoxious mother. His suspicious temper 
fostered misunderstandings with his patroness, 
and bitter quarrels with her fuend Barou Grimm, 
and with his own friend Diderot ; and ho quitted 
the Hermitage for a cottage at Montlouis, where 
he found friends in the Duke and Duchess of 
Luxemburg. In 1760 he published his romance 
The New lUlo'ise, which was instantly received 
with applause. This was followed by the treatise 
on th q Social Contract (1702), published in Amster- 
dam in order to escape French censorship ; there 
two months later also appeared Emile. The first 
work raised the recluse to the foremost rank ; 
but the views in timfle on kings and government 
made him obnoxious to the state, and its deistic 
teaching hateful to the chufch. Rousseau fled 


under tho rule of Frederick the Great. Here 
lie botamsed, made lace, wrote his Letters from 
the Mountain , and addressed a powerful reply to 
the Archbishop of Paris ; hence also the heretic 
was driven by the hostility of the villagers m 
1764. A residence on the Lake of Bienne was 
ended by threat of prosecution from the govern- 
ment of Berne; and he accepted the offer of 
a home in England, given through David Hume 
in 1766. For eighteen months he lived at Wootton 
in Staffordshire, writing his Botanical Dictionary 
and composing his Confessions. His suspicious 
nature had soured with his trials and his years. 
He had quarrelled with almost every friend ; he 
believed that the English government sought Ins 
life. Suddenly crossing the Channel (1767), he 
took shelter with the Marquis de Mirabeau and 
the Prince de Conti ; then in 1770 returned to 
Paris, and followed Ins old life as copyist. Here 
he wrote the wild, half-mad dialogues, Rousseau 
juge lie Jean Jacques, where lie vindicates his 
character in a strain which casts doubt on his 
sanity, and his Reveries dn Fromeneur Solitaire , 
winch, in singular contrast, are calm, idyllic, 
and perfect. Still the delusions increased, till, 
after craving shelter in a hospital, he retired in 
1778 to a cottage given him by M. de Cirardin at 
Ermenonville. Here, with a suddenness which 
has given ground for suspicion of suicide, Jean 
Jacques Rousseau died, 2d J uly 1778. Wo may re- 
ceive Ins own version of many of his own acts with 
doubt, and Ins intei pi etation of the acts of others 
with reserve, while details in the Confessions are 
in many cases inaccurato ; but as a picture of 
tli© mail they aro strikingly truthful. His Neiv 
JUloisc, amidst all its falsetto passion, taught an 
artillcial society the rights of the poor and tho 
duties of the rich. The Social Contract proceeds on 
the premise that the basis of society is an oiiginal 
compact by which each member surrendeis liis 
will to the will of all, on the condition that lie gets 
protection or defence ; it demands a republic with 
universal suffrage, and proclaims the doctrines 
of libeity, equality, and fraternity which became 
war-crics of the Revolution. Emile did much to 
discourage the faults and neglects of an artificial 
society towards children, and to indicate a more 
natural and less pedantic method of training 
and developing tho physical, mental, and moral 
faculties; Rousseau’s ideas here were in large 
measure carried out by educationists liko Froobel 
and Pestalozzi. His famous chapter on the 
Savoyard vicai’s confession kindled in France a 
spirit of theism instead of cynical scepticism, 
and inspired Revolutionists like Robespierre with 
the doctrine that belief In a God is essential for 
society and the state. See works by Lord Morlcy 
(1873; new ed. 1915), Musset- Patliay (1821), 
Streckeisen-Moultou (1805), St Marc Girardin 
(1S75), Ritter (1878-96), II. G. Graham (1883), 
Chuquet (1893), Texte (1895), Cl a retie (1896, 1907), 
Dividson (1898), Compayr6 (1901), Nourisson 
(1903). Hudson (1903), Fiedrika Macdonald (1906), 
Lemaitre (1907), Ducros (1908), Collins (1908), 
Fagueb (1910), Champion (1912), Gerhart Gran 
.(1912), P. M. Masson (1916X 

Rousseau, Theodore, landscape-painter, born 
in Paris, 15tn April 1812, studied the old masters 
in the Louvre, and by 1833 had begun sketching 
in the Forest of Fontainebleau. He first ex- 
hibited in the Salon of 1831 ; and in 1834 his 
‘Forest of CompiAgne was bought by the Due 
d’Orl&ms. Some twelve years of discouragement 
followed, but In 1849 ho resumed exhibiting, 

1 and gained a first-claw medal. In 1867-he was 
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Appointed an officer of the Legion of Honour, 
but died 22d December. He was an exceedingly 

S rolific, if a somewhat unequal, painter. See 
ensier, Souvenirs de TfUodore Rousseau (1872); 
and D. C. Thomson, The liarbxzon School (1890). 
— His brother, Philippe (1808-87), animal and 
still-life painter, was born and died in Paris. 

Routh, Edward John (1831-1907), born at 
Quebec, and educated at Umveisity College, 
London, and Peterhouse, Cambridge, became a 
mathematical coach, and by 1888, when he retired, 
had turned out twenty-seven senior wrangleis. 

Routh, Martin Joseph, born at St Margaret’s 
South Elmham, Sulfolk, 18th September 1755, 
from Beccles went up in 1770 to Queen’s College, 
Oxford. In 1771 he was elected a demy, in 1775 
a fellow, and in 1791 president of Magdalen. 
He took deacon’s orders m 1777, but priest’s not 
till 1810, when he was piesented to the r»*ctoty 
of Tylohurst near Reading, worth £1000 a-year ; 
ten years later he married Eliza Agnes Blagrave 
(1790-1809). He died at Magdalen, 2‘2d December 
1854, in his hundredth year. A little shrunken 
figuro, with ‘ such a wig as one only sees m old 
pictures,' he had grown very deaf, but till well 
after ninety retained his eyesight and marvellous 
memory, could walk six miles and climb a stiffish 
hill, mount the library steps, and study till past 
midnight. Newman and Bancroft wero among 
his later friends ; the earlier had included Dr 
Parr, Samuel Johnson, and Porson. He was a 
great patristic scholar when patristic scholars 
were few, a Caroline churchman, a liberal Tory, 
a lover of his dogs and canary and joke, a mighty 
book-buyer— his 10,000 volumes he bequeathed 
to Durham University For just seventy yeais 
he was publishing, but his works number only 
six; two of these aie editions of Burnet (‘I 
know the man to be a liar, and I am determined 
to prove him so '). He will be remembered by his 
Jteliquice Sacra: (1814-48), but still moro for his 
sage advice, ‘Always verify your references, sir.' 
See Burgon’s Lives of Twelve Good Men (1888). 

Routledge, George (1812-88), born at Bramp- 
ton, came to London in 1833, and started as a 
bookseller in 1836, a publisher in 1843. In 1848- 
61 he took two brothers -in -law, Warne, into 
partnership. [Rut'ledJ.] 

Roux, Pierre Paul ^Jmile, bacteriologist, 
born at Confolens(Charente),17th December 1S53, 
studied at Clermont-Ferrand, and became assist- 
ant to Pasteur, and lu 1905-18 was Ins successor. 
With Yersin he discovered (1S94) the antitoxic 
method of treating diphtheria. 

ROUX, Wilhelm, anatomist and physiologist, 
born at Jena, 9tli June 1850, alter Oiling posts at 
Leipzig and Brestai, became a professor at Inns- 
bruck in 1889, at Halle in 1895. He has written Die 
Entioickelungsmechamk der Organismen(lH90) } &c. 

Row, John (c. 1525-80), Scottish Reformer, 
educated at Stirling and St Andrews, in 1550 was 
sent by the archbishop to Rome, and took his 
LL.D. at Padua. In 1558 he returned to Scot- 
land, and next year turned Protestant. In 1560 
he aided in compiling the Confession of Faith 
and First Book of Discipline , became minister of 
Perth, and sat in the first General Assembly. 
He was four times moderator, and took a share 
in preparing the Second Book of Discipline. — His 
eldest son, John Row (1568-1646), minister from 
1692 of Carnock near Dunfermline, wrote a prolix 
but reliable Histmnf of the Kirk of Scotland (edited 
for the Wodrow and Maitland Clubs by David 
Laing, 1842). It extends from 1568 to 1687, but 


was continued to 1039 by liis second son, John 
Row (c. 1698-1672), successively rector or Perth 
grammar-school, minister at Aberdeen, moderator 
ot the Assembly there in 1644, and principal of 
King’s College in 1651. Like his father and 
grandiatlier he was a learned Hebraist. [Eoo.] 

Rowe, Nicholas (1674-1718), born at Little Bar- 
ford, Bedfoidshire, and educated at Westminster, 
was called to the bar, but, in 1692 coming into 
£300 a-year, devoted himself to literature. Be- 
tween 1700 and 1715 he produced eight plays, of 
which three were long popular— Tamerlane (1702), 
The Fair Penitent (1703), and Jane Shore (1714). 
The character of Lothario in The Fair Penitent 
was the prototype of Lovelace in Richardson’s 
Clarissa , and the name is still the synonym for a 
fashionable rake. Rowe translated Lucan's Phar- 
salia , and his work, says Dr Johnson, ‘deserves 
more notice than it obtains.’ His edition of 
Shakespeare (1709-10) at least contributed to the 
))opulanty of his author. In 1709-11 Rowe was 
Umlei -secretary to the Duke of Queensbeny ; in 
1715 he was appointed poet-laui eate and a sur- 
veyor of customs to the port of London; the 
Prince of Wales made him clerk of Ills Council, 
and Loid Chancellor Parker clerk of Presentations 
in Chancery. He was buried in Poets’ Corner. 

Rowlandson, Thomas (1756-1827), caricaturist, 
bom in London, and sent at fifteen to Pans, there 
studied art and gamed a taste for the pleasures of 
the town. The £7000 left him by a French aunt 
he gambled away, yet he hated debt, and main- 
tained his uprightness of character. He travelled 
over England and Wales, and enjoyed- life to the 
full m his tavern and the company of friends like 
Morland, Gillray, and Bunbury. Rowlandson 
possessed rare dexterity of touch and fertility of 
imagination ; and, though not seldom vulgar, he 
was never feeble. He was a relentless hater of 
Napoleon, belittling his greatness by countless 
tiaveslies. Some’t. his best-known works are 
Ins Imitations of Modern Drawings (1784-88), and 
his illustrations to Syntax's Three Tours , the 
Dance of Death, Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, Peter 
Pindar , the Bath Guide, Munchausen, &c. See 
Grego’s Rowlandson the Cancatunst (1880). 

Rowley, Thomas. See Chatterton. 

Rowley, William (c. 1585-c. 1642), actor and 
playwright, of whose life little is known, save 
that he collaborated with Dekker, Middleton, 
Ileywood, Webster, Massinger, and Fort! Four 
plays published with his name are extant: A 
New Wonder , a Woman never vext (1682); All's 
Lost by Lust, a tragedy (1633); A Match at Mid- 
night (1633) ; and A Shoo maker a Gentleman (1688). 

Roy. See Rammohun Roy. 

Roy, William, F.R.S., bom May 4, 1726, at 
Miltonhead, Carluke, Lanaikshire, in 1747 wag 
engaged on the survey of Scotland, in 1756 held 
an army commission, and rose to be major-general 
in 1781. In 1784 as a labour of love he measured 
a base line on Hounslow Heath of 51 miles 
which, though practically the first of the kind m 
Britain, was executed with such care that, when 
it was remeasured in 1791, the difference was 
found to be only 2| inches. For this he received 
the Royal Society’s Copley medal. Ill-health had 
led him to winter at Lisbon, when he died in 
London, 1st July 1790. In 1764 Roy studied the 
Roman remains in Scotland, and his MUUary 
Antiquities of the Romans in Britain was pub- 
lished in 1793 by the Society of Antiquaries. 

Roxburgh© , Duke of. See Ker. 

Royer-Oollard, Pierre Paul (1768-1845), born 
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lit Sompuii In Champagne, and bred for an ad- 
vocate, on the outbreak of the Revolution was 
elected member of the municipality of Pans. In 
1792 he fled from the Jacobins to his birthplace, 
and in 1797 served fora few months ou theCouncil of 
Five Hundred. Professor from 1810 of Philosophy 
in Paris he exercised an immense influence on 
French philosophy, rejecting the purely sensuous 
system of Condillac, and giving special prominence 
to the principles of the Scottish School of Reid 
and Stewart. Strongly ‘ spiritualist as opposed 
to materialism, he originated th 0 ^ _ Doc tr n ia i r® 
school of Jouffroy and Cousin. In 1815-20 he was 
president of the Commission of Public Instruc- 
tion, in 1815 was returned as deputy for Marne, 
and in 1827 entered the French Academy. Ho 
became president in 1828 of the Chamber of Re- 
presentatives, and presented the address of Match 
1880, which the king refused to hear read. See 
Lives by Philippe (1857), He Barante (3d ed. 1878), 
Spuller (1895), and De Nesmes Desinonets (1908). 


Ro*5, Marie (1840-1926), operatic singer, born 
in Paris, studied at the Conservatoire, and 
appeared first at the Op6ra Comique in 1865, at 
the Grand Op6ra in 1869, in London in 1872, and 
in the States in 1877. In the Franco-German war 
she engaged in ambulance work. She married m 
1874 the American bass singer, Julius Perkins, and 
in 1877 (unhappily) the impresario ‘ Col ’ James 
Henry Mapleson. She later taught in Pans. 


Rubens, Peter Paul, was born 29th June 1577 
at Siegen m Westphalia, where his father, an 
Antwerp lawyer, was then imprisoned for a 
liaison with the wife of William the Silent. On 
the death of her husband at Cologne in 1587, 
his mother roturned to Antwerp, where the boy 
was educated in the Jesuits’ college. Ho was 
for a short time m the household of Margaret 
de Ligne, widow of the Count of Lanaing, and 
was intended for the law; but at thirteen he 
began to study art. In 1000 he started for Italy, 
and in Venice studied the works of Titian and 
Veronese. He next entered the service of Vin- 
cenzo Gonzaga, Duke of Mantua ; and in 1605 was 
despatched on a mission to Philip III. of Spam, 
thus beginning the career of a diplomatist, for 
which his keen intellect, polished urbanity, and 
linguistic attainments qualified him. While at 
Madrid he executed many portraits, as well as 
several historical subjects. On his return from 
Spain he travelled in Italy, copying celebrated 
works for the Duke of Mantua. In 1608 he 
returned home, and, settling in Antwerp, was 
appointed in 1609 court-painter to the Archduke 
Albert, and soon afterwards married his first 
wife, Isabella Brant, whom his pencil has often 
portrayed. The painter was now rapidly ap- 
proaching his full artistic maturity, and his 
Descent from the Cross* (1611-14) in Antwerp 
cathedral is usually regarded as his master- 
piece. In 1620 Rubens was invited to France by 
Marie de Medici, the queen-mother, who was 
then engaged in decorating the palace of the 
Luxembourg ; and he undertook for her twenty- 
one large subjects commemorating her marriage 
to Henry IV. — works, completed in 1625, which 
are now in the Louvre. In 1628 he was despatched 
by the Infanta Isabella upon a diplomatic mission 
to Philip IV. of Spain. In Madrid he made the 
acquaintance of Velasquez, and executed some 
forty works, including five portraits of the 
Spanish monarch. In 1629 he was appointed 
envoy to Charles T. of England, to treat for 
peace ; and, while he conducted a delicate nego- 
nation with tact and success, he painted the 


* Peace and War’ (National Gallery) and the 
portrait of the king and lus queen as St George 
and Cleolinde (Windsor), and also made sketches 
for.the Apotheosis of Janies I. for the Banquetmg- 
hali at Whitehall, completing the pictures on 
his return to Antwerp. He was knighted by 
Charles I., and received a similar honour from 
Philip IV. In 1630 Rubens married his second 
wife, Helena Fourment ; in 1635 he designed the 
decorations which celebrated the entry of the Car- 
dinal Infant Ferdinand into Antwerp as governor 
of the Netherlands; and, having completed ‘The 
Crucifixion of St Peter’ for the church of that 
saint in Cologne, he died at Antwerp, 80th May 
1640. The main characteristics of Rubens’s pio- 
Auctions are their power, spit it, and vivacity, 
thoir sense of energy, of exuberant life. It is, 
however, mainly on technical grounds that he 
claims supremacy, for his works are wanting m 
the dignity, quietude, refinement, and profound 
imagination which distinguish the greatest Italian 
painters Many of his finest works are at Ant- 
werp ; but the Pinakothek at Munich contains 
nearly a hundred examples of his brush, several 
of them ranking with his noblest effoits. See 
Gachet’s Lett res Inhhtes de P. P. Rubens (1840); 
De Waagen’s Life of Rubens (1833; trans. 1840); 
Original Unpublished Papers Illustrative of the 
Life of Rubens, by W. Noel Sainsbury (1859); 
Michiels’s Rubens et Vltcole d’ Anvers (1877); other 
French woiks by Gacliard (1877), G6nard (1877), 
and Rooses (1886-92) ; the volume in the ‘ Great 
Artists’ series by C. W. Kett (1880); and Corre • 
spondance de Rubens, edited by Ituelens (1887). 

Rubinstein, Anton, pianist and composer, was 
born of Jewish parents noar Jassy in Moldavia, 
28th November 1829, and was trained to music m 
Moscow. Liszt heard him play in Paris in 1841, 
and gave him much .encouragement ; in 1842 he 
first visited London. After studying in Berlin 
and Vienna, in 1848 he settled in St Petersburg as 
teacher of music. In 1862 he got a conservatoire 
founded, and became its director. But his con- 
cert-tours engrossed much of his time, and in 1867 
he resigned the post, to resume it, however, in 
1887. In 1872 he had an enthusiastic reception 
in the United States. He died at Peterhof near 
St Petersburg, 20tli November 1894. Amongst 
Rubinstein’s best productions are the operas, 
The Maccabees, The Demon, Feramors (the libretto 
from Moore’s Lalla RooUi), and Kalaschnikoff: the 
two symphonies, Ocean and Dramatic; and the 
sacred operas, Paradise Ijost, The Tower of Babel, 
and Sulamith. IIis songs and chamber music 
are highly esteemed and more widely known. In 
his style there is a predominance of the lyric, 
rhythmic, and formal elements, an exuberant 
melodiousness, and a tendency to protracted 
length. He was a strong opponent of Wagner. 
As a pianist he held the highest rank. His 
mastery of technique was supreme ; the depth 
of feeling and significance he could impart to 
the simplest piece evinced a rare musical sus- 
ceptibility. See Autobiography, trans. from the 
Russian (1891), a Study by M‘Arthur (1889), and 
German Life by Zabel (1892). [Roo-been-stine.] 

Rubruquls, William de, born probably at 
Rubrouck near St Omer, entered the Franciscan 
order, and was despatched in 1253 by Louis IX. 
from Acre to Sartak, son of the Mongol prince, 
Batfl Khan, a supposed Christian. Friar William 
travelled across the Black Sea and the Crimea to 
the Volga, by Sartak was referred to his father, 
and by him was sent forward to the Mongol 
emperor, Mangfi Khan, whom he found on 27th 
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December, about ten days’ journey south of Kara* 
korum in Mongolia. With linn he remained until 
July 1254, then returned to the Volga, and by way 
ot the Caucasus, Armenia, Persia, and Asia Minor, 
arrived at Tripoli in August 1255. Louis had 
returned to France, and Fiiar William wrote him 
an account of his journey, edited by D’Avezac in 
liecueil de Voyages (Pads Geog. Hoc. 1839). He 
was still living m 1293, when Marco Polo was 
returning from the Bast. [Red bree-keess.] 

Ruooellal, Bernardo (1449-1514), Floientine 
scholar and diplomatist, father of the poet 
Giovanni Ruccellai (1475-1525), who lived 
much in Rome and took orders. His works were 
edited by Mazzoni, with Lile (1887). [Roo-cliel'i.] 

RUokert, Friedrich, poet, born at Schweinfurt, 
16th May 1788, at Wurzburg (1805-9) studied law, 
philology, and the muses. By his Deutsche tie- 
dichte (1814) he helped Arndt and Korner to arouse 
Gernlan patriotism ; in 1826-41 he filled the chair 
of Oriental Languages at Brlangen, in 1841-48 at 
Berlin. He recast in German verse several of 
the famous books of the East, as Die Verwand- 
lungen des Abu Seid of Haim (1826), Nal und 
Damajanti from the Mahdbharata (1828), and 
Rostem und Suhrab from Firdausi’s Shah-Nameh 
(1838). His most popular books are the lyrics 
entitled Liebesfruhlmg (1844) and Die Weisheit 
des Brakmanen (1886-39). He died at Neuses near 
Coburg, 31st January 1866. See Lives by Forllage 
(1867), Beyer (1868-77), Boxberger (1878), Konrad 
Fischer (1889), and F. Reuter (1891). [Rteldert ] 

Ruddlman, Thomas (1674-1757), Latin giain- 
marian, born at Boyndie, Banff, took lus M.A. at 
Aberdeen m 1694, in 1695 became schoolmaster of 
Laurencekirk, and m 1700 was appointed assistant- 
keeper of the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh. In 
1707, when he started also as a book auctioneer, 
he edited Florenco Wilson’s Latin Dkdogue on the 
Tranquillity of the Mind; m 1709 Arthur John- 
ston’s Latin Paraphrase of the Song of Solomon. In 
1714 appeared his Rudiments of the Latin Tongue; 
in 1715 his great edition of Buchanan’s works. 
Ho now started business as a printer ; and in 
1728 became pnntor to the umveisity, in 1730 
principal keeper of the Advocates’ Library. Ilis 
philological reputation mainly rests on his great 
Granmaticce iAitince Jnstitutiones (1725-82). In 
1751 he published his ‘immaculate’ edition of 
Livy. He was an ardent Jacobite, and a most 
upright and estimable man. He printed (from 
1714) and acquired (1729) the Caledonian Mercury. 
See Life by George Chalmers (1794). 

Rude, Franqois (1784-1855), sculptor, origin- 
ally a smith, was born at Dijon, and died m 
Paris. See Life by Bertrand (1888). 

Rudolf I. (1218-9)), founder of the Hapsburg 
imperial dynasty, was born at Schloss Limburg 
in the Breisgau, and, becoming a warm partisan 
of Frederick II., increased his possessions by 
inheritance and marriage, until he was the most 
powerful prince in Swabia. In 1273 the electors 
chose him German king ; as never having been 
crowned by the pope, lie was not entitled to be 
called kaiser or emperor. Ottocar of Bohemia 
revised to tender his allegiance, and in 1278 was 
defeated and slain at Marchfeld. Rudolf did much 
to suppress the robber knights. He died at 
Spires. His son Albert, to whom (and his brother 
Rudolf) Austria, Styria, and Carmola had been 
given in 1278, succeeded him as German king. Seo 
works by Schonhuth (1844), Kopp (1845), Him 
(1874), Kaltenbrunner (1890), and Otto (1895). 

Rudolf H. (1552-1612), born at Vienna, eldest 
son of the emperor Maximilian XL, became king 


of Hungary m 1572 ; king of Bohemia, with the 
title King of the Romans, in 1575 ; and emperor 
on his father’s diatli in 1576. Gloomy, taciturn, 
bigoted, and indolent, he put himself m the hands 
of the Jesuits aud low lavountes, and left the 
einpne to govern itself. His taste for astrology 
and the occult sciences made him extend his 
patronage to Kepler and Tycho Brah6 ; and their 
Rudolphine Tables were called after him. Mean- 
while the Protestants were bitterly persecuted ; 
the Turks invaded Hungary and defeated the 
archduke Maxinuliau (1596); Transylvania and 
Hungary revolted ; and at last Rudolfs brother 
Matthias wrested from him Hungary, Bohemia, 
Austria, and Moravia. See works by Gindely 
(1865), Von Bezold (1885), and Moritz (1895). 

Rudolf, Prince. See Francis- Joseph. 

Rue. See De la Rue. 

Ruff, William (1801-56), London sporting re- 
poi ter, m 1842 started his Guide to the Turf. 

Ruffini, Giovanni Domenico (1807-81), born at 
Genoa, in 1833 joined ‘Young Italy,’ and m 1836 
had to tiy to England. From 1875 he lived at 
Taggia m the Riviera. He wrote Lorenzo Benoni: 
J'assages m the Life of an Italian (1853), Dr An - 
fmm>(1855), Vincenzo (1863), &c. [Roof- fee' nee.] 

Ruflnus (c. 345-410), the friend and later the 
opponent of St Jerome, the orthodoxy of Ongen 
their subject of dispute. 

Ruge, Arnold, bom at Bergen in Rugen, 13th 
September 1802, studied at Jena and Halle, and 
ovor the Bursclieuschaft agitations of 1821-24 got 
six years’ imprisonment. In 1837 he helped to 
found the Halleschc (later Deutsche) Jahrbucher, 
the organ of Young Germany; its liberal tenden- 
cies drew on it the condemnation of the Prus- 
sian censor, and Ruge withdrew to Pans and 
Switzerland. lie then started a bookseller’s 
business m Leipzig when the revolutionary 
movement of 1848 .rew him into its vertex. 
He published the democratic Refor m, entered the 
Fiankfort parliament for Breslau, attended the 
Democratic Congress in Berlin, and took part in 
the disturbances at Leipzig m May 1849 In 
1850 lie fled to England, where with Mazzini and 
Ledru-Rollm he organised the Democratic Com- 
mittee ; in 1850 he settled at Brighton, and lived 
by teaching, writing, and translating. For his 
services to the Prussian government, by support- 
ing it against Austria in 1S66 and against France 
in 1870, he received m 1877 a pension of £50. He 
died at Brighton, 31.st Dec. 1880. See his auto- 
biographical Aus fmheier Zeit (1863-67) and Cor- 
respondence (1885-S6). [Roo-geh ; g hard.] 

Ruhmkorff, Heinrich Daniel (1803-77), elec- 
trician, born at Hanover, settled (1839) m Paiis, 
and invented (1855) his Induction Coil. 

Ruhnken, David (1728-98), born at Stolp, be- 
came in 1757 assistant at Leyden to Hemsterhuis, 
in 1761 professor of Eloquence and History, and 
m 1774 university librarian. One of tho best 
scholars of his century, he published Epistolcc 
Critical (1749-51), editions of Plato, Rutilius Lupus, 
Velleius Paterculus, Muretus, &c. See Latin Life 
by his pupil Wyttenbach (1799). [Roon'ken.] 
Ruisdael. See Ruysdael. 

Rule, St. See Reoulus. 

Rumford, Count /Benjamin Thompson), born 
at Woburn, Mass., 26tli March 1753, was assistant 
in a store and a school teacher, but in 1771 mar- 
ried a wealthy Mrs Rolfe (1739 -92). He was 
made major in a New Hampshire regiment, but 
through his royalist opinions incurred such bos- 
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tilfty that, in dread of tarring and feathering, 
he left wife and baby-daughter, and fled to Eng- 
land (1776), He gave valuable information to 
the government os to the state of America, and 
received an appointment in the Colonial Office. 
In England he experimented largely with gun- 
powder, and was elected F.R 8. (1779) In 17S2 
he was back in America, with a lieutenant-colonel’s 
commission. Alter the peace he was knighted, 
and in 1784 entered the service of Bavaria. In 
tide new sphere he reformed the army, diamed the 
marshes round Mannheim, established a cannon- 
foundry and military academy, cleared the country 
of beggars and planned a poor-law system, spread 
the cultivation of the potato, disseminated a 
knowledge of cheap and good dishes and foods, 
devised an economical fiieplace, kitchen, and 
oven (the Rumford roaster), improved the breeds 
of horses and cattle, and laid out the English 
Garden in Munich For these services lie was 
made head of the Bavauan War Department and 
count of the Holy Roman Empire. Dining a 
\isit to England (1795-90) he endowed the two 
Rumford medals of the Royal Society, and also 
two of the American Academy, for researches in 
light and heat. Back m Munich, he found it 
threatened by both French and Austrians. The 
Elector fled, leaving Count Rumford president 
of the Council of Regency and generalissimo. In 
1799 he quitted the Bavarian service, returned 
to London, and founded the Royal Institution ; 
in 1802 he removed to Pans, and, marrying 
Lavoisier’s widow m 1S04, lived at her villa at 
Auteuil. There he occupied himself with physical 
investigations, especially m heat; and theie he 
died, 21st August 1814. See Memoir prefixed to 
his Scientific Writings (1876), Life by Reuwick 
(Boston, 1845), German one by Bauernfeind (1889), 
and Prof. Tyndall’s New Fragment (1892). 

Runoiman, Alexander (1736-85), historical 
painter, was born and died in Edinburgh. 

Runeberg, Johan Ludvio, Swedish poet, born 
at Jakabstad m Finland, 5th February 1804. 
taught at Helsingfors from 1830, and at Borgi 
1837-57 ; there he died 6th May 1877. Among Ins 
works were Lync Poems (1830), The Grave in 
Perrho (1831), The Elk-hunters (1832), Nadesclula 
(1841), a third volume of Poems (1843), King Fjalar 
(1844), Ensign StdVs Stories (1848-60), a comedy 
Can’t (1862), and The Kings m Salamis (1863), a 
fine tragedy. In 1857 Runeberg edited for the 
Lutheran Church of Finland a Psalm-book , m 
which were included above sixty pieces from his 
own pen. The best biography— to 1837— by J. E. 
Strombdrg (188(1-89), must be supplemented by 
Nyblom’s preface to Runeberg’s Samlade Sknfter 
(1878-74) and monographs (in Swedish) by Die- 
trichson and Rancken (1864), Cygnaus (1873), and 
Vasemus (1890), a German Lifo by Peschier (1881), 
and the preface to Eigenbrodt’s German transla- 
tion of Ruueberg’s epic poems (1891). There is 
a fairly-faithful translation of his lyrics, with 
memoir, in Maguusson and Palmer’s Runeberg’s 
Lyrical Songs (1878); and an indifferent trans- 
lation of Nadeschda by Mrs Shipley (1891). 
Runjeet-Singh. See Ranjit. 

Rupert, Prince, third son of the Elector 
Palatine Frederick V. and Elizabeth, daughter 
of James I. of England, was bom at Prague, 
18th December 1619. After a year and a half at 
the English court, he served m 1637-38, during 
the Thirty Years’ War, against the Imperialists, 
until at Lemgo he was taken prisoner, and con- 
fined for nearly three years at Linz. In 1642 
he returned to England, and* for the next three 


years the ‘ Mad Cavalier ’ was the life and sout 
of the royalist cause, winning many a battle by 
his resistless charges, to lose it as often by a too 
headlong pursuit. He had fought at Worcester, 
Edgelull, Bieutlord, Chalgrove, Newbury, Bolton, 
Marston Moor, Newbury again, and Naseby, when 
in August 1645 his surrender of Bristol so irritated 
Charles, who in 1644 had croated him Duke of 
Cumberland and generalissimo, that he dismissed 
him. A court-martial, however, cleared him, 
and he lesumcd his duties, only to surrender at 
Oxford to Fairfax in June 1646. He now took 
service with France, but in 1648 accepting the 
command of that portion of the English fleet 
which had espoused the king’s cause, acquitted 
himself with all his old daring and somewhat 
more caution. But in 1650 Blake attacked his 
squadron, and burned or sunk most of lus vessels. 
With the lemnant the prince escaped to the West 
Indies, where with Ins brother, Prince Maurice 
(1620-52), till the loss of the latter in a hurricane, 
he maintained himself by seizing English and 
other merchantmen. In 1653 he was back in 
France, where and in Germany he chiefly resided 
till the Restoration. Thereafter he served under 
the Duke of York, and, in concert with the Duke 
of Albemane, In naval operations against the 
Dutch. He died, 29th November 1682, m the 
enjoyment of various offices and dignities, being 
a privy-councillor, governor of Windsor, F.R.S , 
&c. His last ten years had been spent m chemi- 
cal, physical, and mechanical researches Though 
lie was not the inventor of mezzotint, he improved 
the processes of the art, which he described to 
the Royal Society in 1662 ; and ho invented an 
unproved gunpowder and * Prince’s metal.’ See 
Lives by Warbui ton (1849), Loid Ronald Gower 
(1890), Eva Scott (1899), and Mrs Erskme (1910). 

Rupp, August Leopold (1809-89), Piotestaut 
theologian, was bora and died at Konigsberg. 

Rush, Benjamin (1745-1813), born at Byberry, 
Pa., studied medicine at Edinburgh and Pans, 
and m 1769 became professor of Chemistry at 
Philadelphia. Elected a member of the Con- 
tinental Congress, he signed the Declaration of 
Independence (1776). In 1777 he was appointed 
Surgeon-general, and later Physician-general, of 
the Continental army. In 1778 he resigned his 
post because he could not prevent frauds upon 
soldiers in the hospital stores, and resumed his 
professorship. In 1799 lie became treasurer of 
the U.S. Mint. His chief works were Medical 
Inquiries (1789-93), Essays (1798), and Diseases of 
the Mind (1821 ; 5th ed. 1835).— His son, Richard 
(1780-1S5PJ^ lawyer and statesman, was minister 
1817-25 to England, where he negotiated the 
Fisheries and Noith-eastern Boundary Treaties, 
and was Secretary of the Treasury 1825-29. 

Rush, James Blomfield, a Norfolk farmer neai 
WymonUham, hanged in April 1849 for shooting, 
four months before, Mr Isaac Jermy and his son. 

Rushworth, John (c. 1612-90), born at Ack- 
lmgton Park, Wark worth, studied at Oxford, and 
settled in London as a barrister. When the Long 
Parliament met in 1640 he was appointed clerk- 
assistant to the House of Commons ; he repre- 
sented Berwick 1667-60, 1679, and 1681 ; and he 
was secretary to Fairfax 1645-50, and in 1677 to 
the Lord Keeper. In 1684 he was flung into the 
King’s Bench for debt, and here he died. Rush- 
worth's Historical Collections (8 vols. 1659-1701) 
cover the period 1618-48, and are of high value 
for a knowledge of the Great Rebellion. 

Rtukln, John, was born in London, 8th Feb- 
ruary 1819, the son of a wealthy Scottish wine- 
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meicliant. A gentleman • commoner of Christ 
Church, Oxford, ho gained the Newdigato in 
1889, and took his degree in 1842. He studied 
painting under Copley Fielding and Harding ; 
but his masters, he says, were llubens and Rem- 
brandt. In 1843 appeared vol. i. of his Modem 
Painters, its primary design to prove the supe- 
riority of modem landscape-painters, more espe- 
cially Turner, to the Old Masters; but in the 
later volumes (ii.-v. 1840-60) the work expandod 
into a vast discursive treatise on the pnnciples 
of art. Revolutionary in spirit and aim, it natu- 
rally excited the hostility ot the conservatives in 
art. But the unequalled splendour of its style 
gave it a place m literature ; and the evident 
justness of much of the criticism secured recog- 
nition. Gradually his views made way, and they 
have largely determined the course and character 
of later English art. In 1849 appeared The Seven 
lamps of Architecture, and m 1851-53 The Stones 
of Venice, both being efforts to introduce a new 
and loftier conception of domestic architecture 
They, like the tlireo last volumes of Modern 
Painters, were illustrated by the author himself. 
He warmly espoused the causeofPre-Raphaclitisni 
in letters, pamphlets, and Note is on the Academy 
Exhibitions (1865-00). Succeeding works were 
Notes on the Construction of Sheepfolds (1851), 
dealing with the discipline of tho church, The 
King Of the Golden River (1851), a fairy story ; The 
Two Paths (1854); lectures on Architecture and 
Painting (1854) ; Elements of Drawing (1857) ; lec- 
tures on the Political Economy of Aj<(1S58); and 
Elements of Perspective (1859). The Ci own of Wild 
Olive is a series of four essays on work, traffic, uar, 
and the future of England , Sesame and Lilies, 
lectures on good libeiature ; The Queen of the Air, 
a study of the Greek myths of cloud and storm ; 
Ethics of the Dust, lectures on crystallisation ; 
Ariadne Florentina , on wood and metal engraving ; 
Aratra Pentelici, on the principles of sculpture ; 
the Laws of FesoU, on tho elements of painting 
and drawing ; Frondes Agrestes, readings from 
‘ Modern Painters ;’ Love's Memie, on Birds ; and 
Deucalion, on Geology. Munera Pxdveris contains 
the elements of political economy according to 
Ruslcin ; wlnlo Unto this Last attacks the current 
doctrines of the ‘dismal science.’ Val d'Artio 
contains lectuies on 13th-century art in Pisa and 
Florence ; later courses dealt with the modern 
art of England and English history ( Pleasures 
of Enqland). Mornviqs in Florence is studies of 
Christian art for English travellers, and St Mark’s 
Rest is on the history of Venice. The Eaqle's Nest 
discusses the relation of natural science to art ; 
Time and Tide are letters to a working-man of 
Sunderland. Arrows of the Chace is a selection 
of his letters; On Fie Old Road a republication of 
miscellaneous pamphlets, articles, and essays on 
Samuel Prout, the Lord’s Prayer, the 4 Cestus of 
Aglaia,’ &c. An early volume of poems, issued for 
private circulation, in 1891 was reprinted with 
many additional pieces and illustrations from the 
author’s drawings. Fors Clavigera appeared as 
a sort of periodical at irregular intervals for 
several years, In the form of ninety-six letters to 
the workmen and labourers of Groat Britain on 
a great variety of topics (vols. i.-viii. 1887):. Pro- 
serpina, published in the same way, gives studies 
of wayside flowers. Hortus Inclusus (1887) is a 
series of letters ‘to tho ladies of tho Tliwaite.’ 
Verona and other lectures and Letters addressed 
to a College Friend, 181*0 -UB, appeared in 1894; 
Studies in Both Arts in 1895. In 1869-79 Ruskln 
was Slade professor of Art at Oxford ; in 1871 he 
gave £5000 for the endowment of a master of 


drawing there ; in 1883 he was re-elected pro- 
fessor, but resigned in 1884. He was D.C.L. of 
Oxford and LLfD. of Cambridge. He founded a 
museum at Walkley (in 1890 transferred to Shef- 
field itself), whore ho bestowed part of his price- 
less library and art treasures. In Ins later years 
he lived at Brantwood, on Coniston Lake, in the 
Lake Country, and there he died 20th January 
1900. He devoted great part of his originally 
large fortune to founding the St George’s Guild, 
designed to be a kind of primitive agricultural 
community. His influence in creating a new 
interest in the beauty of nature and of art in 
England was profound ; and he did much to 
vivify ideals of life and ennoble British stan- 
dards of conduct. See his early autobiography, 
Prceterita (1887-88) ; Sir E. T. Cook, The Life of 
Ruslcin (1911); Colhngwood, Art Teaching of 
Ruslan (1891) and Life of Ruskin (2 vols. 1893 ; 
new ed. 1900); and books on him by Mrs Meynell 
(1900) and Frederic Harrison (1902). The defini- 
tive edition of 1ns works appeared m 39 vols. in 
1903-12, edited by Cook and Weddeibum. Cen- 
tcnaiy Addi esses appealed in 1919. 

Russel, Alexander (1814-76), editor of the 
Scotsman fioin 1848, w-as born and died m Edin- 
burgh. lie was a caustic wit and great angler. 

Russell, a great Whig house whose origin has 
been traced back to Thor. Anyhow a John Russell 
was constable of Corfe Castle in 1221 ; and from 
him have sprung twenty- two generations of 
Russolls. Among them, besides William Ixird 
Russell and Earl Russell, the following may be 
mentioned : Sir John Russell, Speaker of the 
House of Commons in 1423, 1432, and 1450 ; John 
(c. 1 486-1555), cieated in 1539 Baron Russell of 
Cheneys, and m 1550 Earl of Bedford, who got the 
abbey lands of Tavistock and Woburn ; Sir Wil- 
liam Russell (c 1558-1613), who in 1594 became 
Lord Deputy of Ire 1 nd, and m 1003 was created 
Baton Russell of Thornhangh ; Francis, fourth 
earl (1593-1641), drainer of the Bedford Level; 
William, fifth eail (1613-1700), created in 1694 
Marquis of Tavistock and Duke of Bedford ; Ad- 
miral Edward Russell (1653-1727), who, send- 
Jacobite though he was, beat the French at La 
Hogue in 1692, and m 1697 was made Earl of 
Olford ; John, fourth duke (1710-71), Lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ireland; his grandson, Lord William 
Russell (1767-1840), who was murdered by Ins 
valet Courvoisier ; Francis, ninth duko (1819-91); 
and his bi other Odo (1829-84), who from 1871 was 
ambassador to the German court, and in 1881 was 
made Baron Ampthill. See J. H. Wiffcn’s Hts- 
toncal Memoiis of the House of Russell (2 vols. 
1833), and Froude’s ‘Cheneys and the House of 
Russell ’ (Short Studies, 4tli series, 1884). 

William Russell, Lord Russell, bom 29tli 
September 1639, third son of the fifth Earl of 
Bedford, studied at Cambridge, made the grand 
tour, and at the Restoration was elected M.P. for 
Tavistock. He was ‘drawn by the court into 
some disorders ’ (debts and duelling), from which 
he w'as rescued by his marriage (1669) with Lady 
Rachel Wriothesley (1636-1723), second daughter 
and co-heiress of the Earl of Southampton and 
widow of Lord Vaughan. In 1 674 he spoke against 
the doings of the Cabal, and thenceforth we find 
him an active adherent of the Country party. He 
dallied unwisely with France, but took no bribe ; 
be shared honestly in the delusion of tho Popish 
Plot ; he presented the Duke of York as a re- 
cusant ; and ho carried the Exclusion Bill up 
to the House of Lords. He was arrested with 
Essex and Sydney for participation in the llye* 
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house Plot, was arraigned of high treason, and, 
infamous witnesses easily satisfying a packed 
jury, was found guilty, and beheaded on 21st 
July 1583. The pity of his judicial murder, the 
pathos of Burnet's story of his end, aud the 
exquisite letters of his noble wife, who at his 
trial appeared in court as his secretary, have 
secured him a place in history that else he had 
never attained to, for lie was a Christian hero 
rather than a statesman. See Life by Lord John 
Russell (1819 ; 4th ed. 1853) ; Letters pf Lady 
Russell (1773 ; 14th ed. 1853); and Lives of her 
by Miss Berry (1819), Lord John Russell (1820), 
Guizot(Eng trails. 1855), and Lady Stepney (1899). 

John Russell, Earl Russell, K.G., born 
in London, 18th August 1792, the third son of 
the sixth Duke of Bedford, studied at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, and in 1813 was returned 
for Tavistock.- He made his first motion m 
favour of parliamentary reform in 1819, and 
brought up the subject almost annually ; and 
he strenuously advocated the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts and Catholic Emanci- 
pation. At the general election of 1830 the cry 
of reform won many seats for the Liberals ; 
the ‘ Great Duke * was driven from office ; and 
in Earl Grey’s ministry Lord John became 
Paymaster of the Forces. He was one of the 
four members of the government entrusted with 
the task of framing the ftr.^t Reform Bill, and 
on him devolved the honour of proposing it. 
On 4th June 1832 it received the royal assent. 
In November 1834 Lord John left office with 
Melbourne ; the carrying of his motion (1835) 
for applying the surplus revenues of the Irish 
Church to education caused the downfall of Peel 
and the return of Melbourne to power. As 
Home Secretary and leader of the Lower House, 
Lord Johu was identified with the Municipal 
Reform Act (1835), and the Tithes Commutation, 
Registration, and Marriage Acts (1836). In 1839 
he exchanged from the Home to the Colonial 
Office ; in 1841 he proposed a fixed duty of Ss. 
on foreign corn and a reduction of the duties 
on Bugar and timber. Defeated by the Opposi- 
tion, the Melbourne government appealed to the 
country without success, so once more made 
way for Peel. In this general election Lord John 
was returned for the City, which he represented 
until his elevation to the Upper House In 
November 1845 he wrote a letter to his con- 
stituents announcing his conversion to the 
repeal of the Corn Laws. This led to Peel’s 
resignation; and Lord John was commissioned 
to form an administration. He failed, owing 
to Lord Grey’s antipathy to Palmerston, so 
Peel was forced back to office, and carried the 
repeal. On the very day the bill passed the 
Lords Peel was defeated by a coalition of Whigs 
and Protectionists ; whereupon a Whig ministry 
succeeded, with Lord John for prime-minister 
(1846). In Ireland there was the famine, followed 
by a foolish rebellion ; whilst at home there was 
Chartism and the so-called ‘ Papal aggression,’ 
which evoked the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill of 
1851. Lord Palmerston’s approval of the French 
coup d’iUU without the Queen’s or Lord John 
Russell’s knowledge procured him his dismissal 
from the office of Foreign Secretary ; within two 
months he defeated the premier over a militia bill, 
and, after a short-lived Derby government, Lord 
Aberdeen in December formed a coalition ministry 
of Whigs and Peelites, with Russell for Foreign 
Secretary and leader in the Commons. His 
Inopportune Reform Bill (4854), the Crimean 
mismanagement, his resignation (January 1855), 


and his bungling at the Vienna Conference, all 
combined to render him unpopular; aud for 
four years he remained out of office. But in 
June 1859, m the second Palmerston administra- 
tion, he became Foreign Secretary, and in 1861 
was created Earl Russell. Though lie did much 
for Italian unity, non-intervention was his lead- 
ing principle— e.g. during the American civil war 
and the Sleswick-Holstem difficulty. On Palmer- 
ston’s death in 1865 Earl Russell again became 

rime-minister, but was defeated in June on 

is new Reform Bill and lesigned. He continued 
busy with tongue and pen till his death at his 
residence, Pembroke Lodge, Richmond Park, 28tli 
May 1878. Earl Russell was twice married, 
and by his second wife, daughter of the Earl 
of Mmto, was the father of John Viscount 
Amborley (1842-76), author of the posthumous 
Analysis of Religious Belief \ whose son succeeded 
as second eail. Earl Russell’s works, a score 
in number, include a tale and two tragedies, a 
Life of William Ix>rd Russell (1819), Memoirs of 
the Affairs of Europe (1824), The Correspondence 
of John , fourth Duke of Bedford (1842-46), and 
Memoirs of Fox and Moore. See his Speeches and 
Despatches (1870), his Recollections and Suggestions 
(1875), Early Correspondence (1913), and Lives by 
Walpole (1889) and Reid (1893) — His nephew, 
George William Ekskine Russell (1853-1919), 
was a Liberal under-secretai y and miscellaneous 
author.— Bertrand Russell, F.lt.8 , mathema- 
tician and philosopher, born at Ti el leek m 1872, 
is a son of Lord Amberley. Opposition to con- 
setiption brought him fine and imprisonment and 
temporary loss of a Cambridge lectmeship. 

Russell of Killowen, Ciiarlfs Russell, Lord 
(1832-1900), boin at Newry, studied at Trinity 
College, Dublin, and was called to the English 
bar in 1859. He became a Q.C. (1872), a Liberal 
M.P. (1880), Attorney-general (1886, 1892-94), a 
knight (1886), Lord Chief -justice (1894), and a 
life-peer. See Life by O’Biien (1901). 

Russell, George William, poet and Iiisli 
agricultural organiser, was born in 1867 at Lur- 
gan. His pseudonyn is A. E. 

Russell, ‘Jack’ (1795-1888), born at Dart- 
mouth, and educated at Oxford, was perpetual 
curate of Swymbridgo near Barnstaple 1832-80, 
and withal master of foxhounds and spoitsman 
generally. See Memoir (new ed. 1883). 

Russell, John, R.A. (1745-1806), portrait- 
painter and Methodist enthusiast, was born at 
Guildford. See Life by Williamson (1894). 

Russell, John Scott (1808-82), engineer, in- 
ventor of the * wave-system ’ of shipbuilding, was 
born near Glasgow, and died at Ventnor. 

Russell, William, LL.D. (1741-98), born at 
Windydoors, Selkirkshire, m 1767 came to London, 
and wrote The History of Modern Europe (1779-84) 
and ten other works. He died near Langholm. 

Russell, William Clark (1844-1911), bom in 
New York, was sou of the vocalist Henry Russell 
(1812-1900), who, born at Sheerness, was composer 
of ‘Cheer, Boys, Cheer,’ ‘There’s a Good Time 
Coining,’ ‘A Life on the Ocean Wave,’ &c.. and 
author of Cheer, Boys, Cheer : Memories of Men 
and Music (1895). At thirteen lie went to sea, 
but after seven years’ service devoted himself 
to letter-writing for the papers. From 1887 he 
wrote a long succession of sea stories, and Lives 
of Nelson (1890) and Collingwood (1891). 

Russell, Sir William Howard (1821-1007), 
special correspondent, born at Lily vale, County 
Dublin, Jollied the Tims in 1848,’and was called 
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to the bar in 1860. From the Crimea he wrote 
those famous letters (published in book-form 
1856) which opened the eyes of Englishmen to the 
sufferings of the soldiers during the winter of 
1854-55. He next witnessed the events of the In* 
dian Mutiny. He established the Amny and Navy 
Gazette in 1800 ; and m 1861 the Civil War drew 
him to America, which he soon made too hot 
for him by a candid account of the Federal defeat 
at Bull Run. He accompanied the Austrians 
during the war with Prussia (1860), and the Prus- 
sians during the war with France (1870-71) ; visited 
Egypt and the East (1874) and India (1877) as 
private secretary to the Prince of Wales ; and went 
with Wolseley to South Africa in 1879. Among 
his books are a novel, The Adventures of Dr Brady 
(1868) ; Hespcrothen (1882) ; A Visit to Chile (1890) ; 
and The Great War with Russia (1895). 

Rustem Pasha (1810-95), born at Hamburg, 
the son of an Italian Catholic, Mariam, enteied 
the Ottoman service as an interpreter, and from 
1885 was Turkish ambassador in London. 

Ruteboeuf, a trouv^re, born in 1280, the first 
Fiencli Bohemian. Bee study by Cledat (1891) 

Rutherford, Sin Ernest, O.M (1925), born at 
Nelson, N.Z , in 1871, worked at electncal con- 
ductivity of gases and radio-activity, and became 
professor at Manchester 1907, at Cambridge 1919. 

Rutherford, Lewis Morris (1816-92), a New 
Yotlc astiouoiner, born at Mornsania. 

Rutherford, Samuel, born at Nisbct near Jed- 
burgh about 1600, took his M.A. at Edinburgh 
ill 1621. In 1623 he was appointed piofessor of 
Humanity; an antenuptial iriegulanty caused his 
resignation in 1626 ; but next year he was settled 
as minister of Anwoth. Here he began that cor- 
respondence with his godly friends which has been 
called ‘the most seraphic book m our literature.’ 
Exercitationes pro divxna Gratia (1636) was against 
the Arminians, and brought him an invitation to 
a Divinity chair in Holland and a summons betore 
the High Commission Court in July 1636, when 
he was forbidden to preach, and banished to Aber- 
deen (till 1638). He became protessor of Divinity 
at St Andrews in 1639, and in 1647 principal 
of the New College ; in 1643 ho was sent to the 
Westminster Assembly. His Due Right of Pres - 
bytenes (1644), Lex Rex (1644), Trial and Triumph 
of Faith (1045), Christ Dying and Drawing Sinners 
io Himself (1647) belong to this period. Ruther- 
ford’s Lex Rex was burned by the hangman in 
Edinburgh in 1661, and its author deposed and 
summoned for high-treason ; but he received the 
citation on his deathbed, and died 29th March 
1661. Livingston said * he had most sharp piercing 
wit and fruitful invention and solid judgment.’ 
See Lives by Murrdv (1828) and Thomson (1884), 
Bonar’s edition of the Letters, and Dr A. Whyte f s 
Samud Rutherford and his Correspondents (1894). 

Rutfeven, William (e. 1541-84), created Earl 
of Gowrie in 1581, was beheaded at Stirling for 
carrying off the boy-king, James VI., to Castle 
Ilutfiven near Perth — the ‘Raid of Ruthven’ 
(1582). —His second son, John (c. 1578-1600). 
succeeded a brother as third earl in 1588, ana 
travelled in Italy, Switzerland, &c. 1594-99. He 
was killed with a brother in his house at Perth 
in the ‘Gowrie Conspiracy’ — an alleged attempt 
to murder or kidnap James VI. See Barbe’s 
Tragedy of Gowrie House (Paisley, 1887). [Riv'en . ) 

Rutland, John James Robert Manners, Duke 
op (1818-1906), born at Bel voir Castle, was 
educated at Eton and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, entered parliament as a Conservative in 


1841, and was First Commissioner of Works (1352, 
1858-59, and 1866-68), Postmaster-general (1874- 
80 and 1885-86), and Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster (1886-92). He succeeded his elder 
brother as seventh duke in 1888. A member of 
the ‘ Young England ’ party (1842-45), he wrote 
poems, tours, a yachting-cruise, ballads, &c. 

Ruysbroek, Johannes (1293-1381), Flemish 
mystic, born at Ruysbroek near Brussels, was 
vicar of St Gudule’s in Brussels, but in 1353 with- 
drew to the Augustiinan monastery of Groenen* 
dael near Waterloo, of which he became prior. 
See Lives of the Doctor ecstaticus by Engelhardt 
(1838), Ch. Schmidt (1859), and Otterloo (1874), 
and books by Maeterlinck (Eng. trans. 1894) and 
Evelyn Underhill (1915). [Jlois'brook.) 

Ruysdael, or Ruisdael, Jakob, the greatest 
landscape-painter of the Dutch school, was bom 
at Haailem about 1628, and died in the almshouse 
there, 14th March 16S2. He loved to paint forest 
glades with oak-trees; sleeping pools beneath 
clusters of trees, with a mill or a ruined temple, 
or a glimpse of a distant town ; a waterfall with 
rugged rocks ; and coast scenes, where sea and 
eaitli meet. See E Michel, Ruysdael et Its 
Paysagistes d'llai lem (1890). [Rou'dahl.) 

Ruyter, Michael Adrianszoon de, born at 
Flushing, 24th March 1607, went to sea as a 
cabin-boy, but by 1635 had become a captain in 
the Dutch navy. In the war with England in 
1652 he repelled an attack off the Lizard, and 
with De Witt had to retire after attacking Blake 
off the mouth of the Thames ; but two months 
later they defeated Blake off Dover. In 1653 
he repeatedly fought with Blake, Monk, and 
Deane, and was at the battle off the Texel 
(29th July), where Ins superior, Tromp, was 
killed and the Dutch fleet defeated. After 1654 
lie blockaded the coasts of Portugal, and then 
those of Sweden ; a i after the Dano-Swedisli 
war was ennobled oy the king of Denmark. 
Tho years 1601-63 were principally occupied 
with the Barbary corsairs. In the next English 
war (1064) he took Goree and some Guinea forts ; 
in 1665 he preyed upon English merchant-vessels 
m the West Indies; in 1666, now admiral-in- 
cl nef, he held his own for four days (June 1-4) 
against Monk and Pnnce Rupert off Dunkirk, in 
July he was driven back to Holland by Monk. 
In 1667 bo sailed up the Medway to Rochester, 
burned some of the English ships, and next 
sailed up the Thames to Gravesend, besides 
attacking Harwich. In a third war (1672) against 
England and France combined, he attacked the 
English and French fleets under the Duke of 
York, the Earl of Sandwich, and Count d’Estr6es 
in Solebay (28th May 1072); and defeated Prince 
Rupert and D’Kstr£es in June 1673, and again 
in August. In 1675 De Ruyter sailed for the 
Mediterranean to help the Spaniards against the 
French. He encountered the French fleet near 
the Lipari Islands about the New Year, and 
again in the Bay of Catania. In the second fight 
the Dutch-Spanish fleet was routed and De Ruyter 
wounded. He died 29tli April, in Syracuse. See 
French Lives by Brandt (1698) and Richer (1788), 
and English by G. Grinnell-Milne (1897). [Roi'-ter. j 

Rydberg, Viktor (1828-95), Swedish author. 

Rydquist, Johan Erik (1800-77), Swedish phil- 
ologist, born at Gothenburg, died at Stockholm. 

Ryle, John Charles, Bishop of Liverpool, 
born at Maccjesfleld, May 10, 3810, was educated 
at Eton and Christ Church. Oxford, where he 
took the Craven and a classical first, and rowed 
in the ’varsity eight. He becam« p 0 f St 
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Thomas*. Winchester (1848), and of Helmingham. 
Suffolk (1844); vicar of Stradbroke (1S61); and 
Bishop of Liverpool (1880-99). He died 10th 
June 1900. A prominent Evangelical, he wrote 
countless popular tracts and books, such as 
Coming Events and Present Duties (1807), Bishops 
and Clergy of Other Days( 1808), Christian leaders 
of Last Century (1S69), and Expository Thoughts on 
the Gospels (1850-69).— His second son, Herbert 
Edward (1850-1925), born in London, became 
principal of Lampeter (1886), Hulsean Divinity 
professor at Cambridge (1887), piesitient of 
Queen’s (1896), Bishop of E\eLer (1901-3), Bishop 
of Winchester (1903-11), Dean of Westminster 
(1911), K.C.V.O. (1921). He wrote on the Old 
Testament Canon, Genesis, Philo, &c. 

Rymer, Thomas (1641-1713), born at YafTortli 
Hall, Northallerton, tho son of a Roundhead 
gentleman wlip was hanged at York m 1661, 
studied at Sidney Sussex, Cambi ulge, and entered 
Gray’s Inn in 1666. He published translations, 
critical discussions on poetry, dramas, and works 
on history, and in 1692 was appointed historio- 
grapher loyal. Pope consideiod him ‘one of the 


eu 

best critics we ever had ; ’ Macaulay, ‘ the worst 
critic that ever lived.* His principal critical work 
is The Tragedies of tfie Last Age Considered (1678) ; 
but he is chiefly remembered as the compiler of 
the invaluable collection of historical materials 
known as the Fcedera , extending from the 11th 
century to his own time. Vols. i.-xv. were pub- 
lished in 1704-18, vols. xvi.-xx. in 1715-85, a 
third edition (incomplete) of the Record Com- 
mission in 1816-80, and Sir Thomas Hardy’s 
Syllabus of the whole in 1869-86. 

Rymour. See Thomas the Rhymer. 
Rysbrack, Michael (1698-1770), sculptor, born 
at Antwerp, settled m London in 1720. Among 
his numerous works are tho monument to Sir 
Isaac Newton in Westminster Abbey (1781), that 
to the Duke and Duchess of Marlborough at 
Blenheim, and statues of William 111., Queen 
Anne, George II., and Locke m Christ Church, 
Oxford (1757), and busts of Admiral Veinon, Earl 
Stanhope, Kneller, Gay, Rowe, Pope, Sir R. 
Walpole, Bolmgbroke, &c. [Rice-brack.] 

Ryves, Mrs. See Olive, Princess. 


AADI. See SAdi. 

Sabatier, Louis Auguste (1839-1 901), 
Protestant theologian, bom at Vallon 
(Ardfeche), m 1868 became a piofessoi 
^ at Strasburg, m 1873 in Paris. Among 

bis works are books on Jesus, Paul, tho first 
three gospels, and the philosophy of religion 
(traus. 1898).— His 1 1 other Paul (1858-1928) wrote 
much on St Francis of Assisi. [Sa-bat-yay . ] 

Sabine, Sir Edward, F.R.S., physicist, born 
in Dublin, 14th Oct. 1788, in 1803 got a commis- 
sion in the artillery, and accompanied Ross and 
Parry as astronomor m 1818-20. In 1821-27 lie 
undertook a series of voyages and made pendulum 
and magnetic oxpeiimeuts of great value. Ho 
was president of the Royal Society and British 
Association; was made a K.C.B. in 1869, and in 
1875 a corresponding member of tho French 
Academy ; and retued as general iu 1877. Ho 
diod at Richmond. 26th June 1883. His reputa- 
tion rests on his labours in terrestrial magnetism. 

Saccbetti, Franco (c. 1330-1400), novelist, a 
follower of Boccaccio, was a native of Florence, 
who held several diplomatic offices. Of his 258 
Novelle , first printed in 1724, ten aie translated m 
Thomas Roscoe’s Italian Novelists (1825). Gigli 
edited his Opere (1857-61) and Novelle (1886) ; 
Morpurgo his Rime (1892), with a Life. 

Sacohini, Antonio (1784-86), operatic com- 
poser, born at Pozzuoli, lived at Naples, Rome, 
Venice, Stuttgart, Munich, London, and Pans. 

Sacharissa. See Waller. 

Saoher-Masoch, Leopold von (1835-95), erotic 
novelist, was born at Lemberg, studied at Gratz, 
and died at Lindlieitn in Hesse. 

Sacheverell, Henry, D.D., born in 1674 at 
Marlborough, the son of a High Church rector, 
from the grammar school there was sent by 
charity in 1689 to Magdalen College, Oxford. He 
shared rooms with Addison, who dedicated to his 
‘ dearest Henry * An Account of the Greatest English 
Poets (1694); and, gaining successively a demyship 
and a fellowship, ne took his B A. (1693) and D D. 
(1708). He had held the Staffordshire vicarage of 
Cannock, when in 1709 he delivered the two ser- 
mons— one at Derby assises, the other at St Paul’s 
—which have given him a place in history. The 
rancour with which he assailed the Revolution 


Settlement and the Act of Toleration, whilst as- 
serting the doctrine of non-resistanco, roused the 
wrath of the Wing government, and he was im- 
peached befote the House of Lords. Ardent 
crowds, shouting ‘High Church and Sacheverell !’ 
and now and then wrecking a meeting-house, 
attended him to Westminster. lie was found 
guilty, and suspended from preaching for three 
years. The Godolphin ministry fell that same 
summer, and m 1713 Sacheverell was selected 
by the House of Commons to preach the Resto- 
ration sermon, and specially thanked on the 
occasion. Ho was presented to the rich rectory 
of St Andrew’s, Holborn, after which little is 
heard of him save that he squabbled with his 
panshioneis, and was suspected of complicity in 
a Jacobite plot. He died 5th Juno 1724. See 
Hill Burton’s History of the Reign of Queen Anne 
(1880), and F. Madan’s Bibliography of Dr Sachev- 
erell (1887). [Sak-kev'e-rcl ] 

Sachs, Hans, born 5th November 1494 at 
Nuremberg, was bietl a shoemaker, and early 
wrote verses. On finishing his apprenticeship 
he travelled thiougli Germany, practising his 
craft in various cities, and frequenting the 
schools of the meister singer. On his return to 
Nuremberg he commenced business as a shoe- 
maker ; and, after a long, prosperous, and 
happy life, died 19th (or 26tli) January 1576. 
During the Reformation period Sachs celebrated 
Luther’s praises m an allegorical tale (1523) 
entitled Die Wittenberg isch Nachtiyal, while lus 
poetical fly-sheets furthered in no small measure 
the Protestant cause. In his second period lus 
poetry deals more with common life anil manners, 
and is distinguished by its heartiness, good sense, 
homely morality, and fresh humour. It is, how- 
ever, deficient in high imagination and brilliant 
fancy, and contains much prosaic and insipid 
.verse, nis best works are Schw&nke , or Merry 
Tales, the humour of which is sometimes unsur- 
passable ; serious tales ; allegorical and spiritual 
songs ; and Lenten dramas. His meisterges&nge, 
now of little value, raised him to the first rank 
amongst his contemporaries. His Complete Works 
were edited by Gotze and Von Keller (1886). The 
selections of Merry Tales and Proverbs in Verse 
by Goedeke and Tittmann (1888-86) and by Engel- 
brechfc (1879) can be recommended, as well as 
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TIttmann’a edition of the Lenten Dramas. Besides 
Drescher’s Studien zu Hans Sachs (1891), there are 
biographies by Ranisch (1765), Stein (1889), Ka- 
werau (1889), Lutzelberger (2d ed. 1890), Schweit- 
zer (French, 1889), and Gen6e (1894). [Zahx. ] 
Sachs, Julius von(1832-97), historian of botany, 
born at Breslau, in 1867 became professor of 
Botany at Freiburg, in 1868 at Wtirzburg. There 
he carried on important experiments, especially 
as to the influence of light and heat upon plants, 
and the organic activities of vegetable growth. 

Sackville, Lord Georoe (1716-85), youngest 
son of the first Duke of Dorset, was wounded at 
Fontenoy (1745), and dismissed the service for 
not charging at Minden (1769). Colonial Secretary 
1775-82, iu 1770 he took the surname Germain, 
and in 17S2 was created Viscount Sackville. 

Sackville, Thomas, Earl of Dorset, poet and 
statesman, was bom in 1636 at Buckhuist in Sus- 
sex, the only son of Sir Richard Sackville, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. In 1554 he married, and 
in 1558 entered parliament. With Thomas Norton 
he produced the blank- verse tragedy of Ferrex 
and Porrcx (afterwards called Corboduc ), which in 
1501 was acted before Queen Elizabeth, who was 
Sackville’s second cousin. Thi - work, after the 
style of Seneca, claims notice as the earliest 
tragedy in English. Dramatic energy it has 
none, but the style is pure and stately, evincing 
eloquence and power of thought. Sackville’s other 
chief productions were Induction and Buckingham , 
contributed to A Myi'rovrc for Magistrates (1563), 
noble poetry, almost rivalling the Faerie Queen m 
the magnificence and dignity of its allegoric per- 
sonifications. His prodigality brought Sackville 
into disgrace, and he travelled in France and 
Italy 1563-66, but returned on his father's death, 
and in 1567 was knighted and created Lord Buck- 
hurst. He was now employed as a diplomatist in 
France and the Low Countries ; in 1586 announced 
her death-sentence to Mary Queen of Scots ; and 
in 1589 was made K.G., in 1599 lord high treasurer, 
and in 1604 Earl of Dorset. He died 19th Apnl 
1008. See Cunliffe in the Cambridge English 
Lit. (vol. Hi. 1909), and Works, ed. Sackville- West 
(1859). —Charles Sackville, born January 24, 
1038, succeeded as sixth Earl of Dorset m 1677, 
having two years before been made Earl of Middle- 
sex. He was returned by East Gnnstead to the 
first parliament of Charles II., and became an 
especial favourite of the king, and notorious for 
his boisterous and indecorous frolics. Ho served 
unde” the Duke of York at sea, was employed 
on various missions, but could not endure the 
tyranny of James II., and was one of tbe most 
ardent in the cause of William. His later years 
were honoured by a generous patronage of Prior, 
Wycherley, Dryden, &c. He died at Bath, Jan. 
19, 1706. He wrote lyrical ami satirical pieces, 
but is remembered only for one bright and de- 
lightful song, ‘To all you Ladies now at Land.' 

Saorobosoo, Johannes de (or John Holy- 
wood), mathematician, seems to have been born 
at Halifax, to have studied at Oxtord, and to 
have been professor of Mathematics at Paris, 
where he died in 1244 or 1256. He was one of 
the first to use the astronomical writings of the 
Arabians. His treatise, Be Sphasra Mundi , a 
paraphrase of part of Ptolemy’s Almagest, passed 
during 1472-1647 through forty editions. 

Sacy, Antoine Isaac, Baron Silvestre de, 
Arabist, born in Paris, 21st September 1758, whilst 
employed in the Mint made himself master of 
the chief Semitic languages. When tbe excesses 
of the republicans caused him to retire from 


government service, he devoted himself wholly 
lo Oriental studies. In 1795 he became professor 
of Arabic in the Institute of Oriental Languages, 
in 1806 also of Persian. Ho was also a member 
of the Corps Legislate (1808), peipetnal secic- 
tary of the Academy of Inscriptions, founder and 
member of the Asiatic Society, and member of the 
Chamber of Peers. He died 21st February 1838. 
See Lives by Roiuaud (1838) and Derenbouig 
(1895).— His son, Samuel Ustazade Silvestrl 
dk Sacy (1801-79), was long one of the leading 
wi iters on the Journal dee Debate. In 1855 he 
became a member of the Academy, in 1864 of the 
Council of Public Instruction, and in 1867 of the 
senate. He published a collection of his literal y 
articles (185S), and he edited (1861-64) the letters 
of Madame de Sdsvigne. [Seres' ee . ] 

Bade, Donatirn Alphonse Franqois, Marquis 
de (1740-1814), born m Pans, fought m the Seven 
Vftars’ War, and was in 1772 condemned to death 
atAixfor nameless vices. He made his escape, 
but was afterwards imprisoned at Vincennes and 
in the Bastille, where he wrote his fantastically 
scandalous romances, JueUnc (1791), l/i Philoso- 
phic dans le Boudoir (1793), Juliette (1798), and 
Lee Crimes de V Amour (1800). He died mad at 
Charenton. See study by Jainn. [SaM.] 

SA de Miranda (1495-155S), Portuguese poet, 
founder of tbe Petrarchian school, was born at 
Coimbra, and diod near Ponte do Lima. 

Sadi, Saadi, or Sa'adi, the assumed name of the 
Persian poet, Sheikh Muslih Addin, who was 
born at Shiraz about 1184, a descendant of All, 
Mohammed’s son-in-law. He studied at Bagdad, 
whence he made the first of fifteen pilgrimages to 
Mecca. lie travelled much, and near Jerusalem 
was taken pnsoner by the Crusaders, but was 
ransomed by a merchant of Aleppo, who gave 
him his daughter in n .image. He died in 12o3 or 
1292. Although European critics hardly endorse 
the judgment of his countrymen, that he was ‘ the 
most eloquent of writers, the wittiest author of 
either modern or ancient tunes, and one of the 
four monaicbs of eloquence and style,’ yet there 
is no doubt that ho rented the honours showered 
upon linn. The catalogue of his works comprises 
twenty-two different kinds of writings in prose 
and verso, in Arabic and Persian, of which odes 
and dirges form the predominant part. The most 
celebrated of bis works, however, is the Culistan, 
or Flower-garden, a kind of moral work in prose 
and verso, intermixed with stones, maxims, philo- 
sophical sen fences, puns, and the like. Next 
comes the Bostan , or Tree-garden, m verse, and 
more religious than the Guhstan. Third stands 
the Pend-Nameh, or Book of Instnictions. The 
first completo edition was by Harrington (Cal- 
cutta, 1791-95). The Culistan lias been translated 
into English by Gladwin, Ross, Eastwick, and 
Platts. The Bostan , published complete in Cal- 
cutta m 1828, has been partly translated by Sir 
Edwin Arnold (1889). [Sa/t-dec.] 

Sadler, Michael Thomas (1780-1835), a linen 
manufacturer, born at Snelston, near Asliborne, 
sat in parliament 1829-82, and did much to reduce 
the monstrous hours of children in factories. He 
died at Belfast. Bee memoir by Seeley (1842). 

Sadler, Sir Ralph (1607-87), born at Hackney, 
from 1537 was employed in diplomacy with Scot- 
land. He was left one of the twelve councillor*} 
of Edward VI. ’s minority, fought at Pinkie, aat 
in the commission on Queen Mary at York, was 
her jailer at Tutbury, and was perhaps sent with 
the news of her execution to her son. His Papers, 
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valuable for Border and Scottish history, were 
edited by Sir Walter Scott (1809). 

• Sadoleto, Jacopo (1477-1547), born at Modena,, 
went to Rome m 1502, and took orders. Leo X. 
made him apostolical secretary, an appointment 
he retained under Clement VII. and Paul 111. 
By Leo he was made Bishop of Carpentras in 
1517, and by Paul m 1530 a cardinal. In 1544 
he was legate to Francis I. Sadolefco ranks as 
one of the great churchmen of his age. He had 
sincerely at heart the reform at least otf the dis- 
cipline of the church. He corresponded with 
many Protestant leaders, and sought to find a basis 
for reunion. See July’s ttude sur Sadoleto (1S56). 

Sagasta, Puaxfdfs M*teo (18*27-1908), born 
at Torieeilla, became an engineer, but taking 
part in insurrections m 1856 and 1866, had twice to 
flee to Franco. He had a place m Prim’s Cabinet 
(1868), supported Amadeus, held office under Ser- 
rano, and was Liberal minister in 1S81-83, 1885- 
00, 1894-95, and 1897-98— the last the year of the 
disastrous war with the United States. 

Sa’Id Pasha (1822-63), viceroy of Egypt from 
1854, gave the concession for the Suez Canal. 

Saint Arnaud, Jacques Leroy de (1796-1854), 
born at Bordeaux, fought for the Greeks 1822-26, 
but made his reputation m Algeria, and m 1851 
carried on a bloody but successful warfare with 
the Kabyles. Louis Napoleon recalled him ; and 
as war minister he took an active part in the coup 
d'etat of 2d December. He was rewarded with the 
marshal’s baton. In the Crimean war lie com- 
manded the French forces, and co-operated with 
Lord Raglan at the Alma, but nine days after- 
wards died on his way home to France. See 
his Uttres (1864) and work by Cabrol (1895). 

Sainte-Beuve, Charles-Augustin, the greatest 
literary critic of modern times, was born at Bou- 
logne-sur-Mer, 23d Dec. 1804, son of a commis- 
sioner of taxes, who died three mouths before the 
birth of his son, leaving his wife in straitened cir- 
cumstances. Till his fourteenth year Samte- 
Betive attended school in Boulogne, then went 
to the College Charlemagne m Paris, and next 
(1824-27) followed a course of medical study. M. 
Dubois, one of lus teachers at the College Charle- 
magne, founded a literary and political paper 
called the Globe , and to it, along with Jouflroy, 
R6musat, Amp6ro, and M^riinee, Sainte-Beuve 
became a contributor. For three years he wrote 
the short articles collected as Premiers Lnndis. 
In 1827 a eulogistic review of the Odes et Ballades 
of Victor Hugo led to the closest relations be- 
tween the poet and his critic ; and for a time 
Sainte-Beuve was the zealous advocate of the ro- 
mantic movement. In 1828 he published Tableau 
de la Pohie Frangaise au Seizthne Slide ; in 1829 
and 1830 Vie et Pohies de Joseph Delorme and Les 
Consolations , poems fraught with morbid feeling. 
In 1829 in the Revue de Pans ho began tho 
Causeries or longer critical articles on French 
literature. After the Revolution of July 1830 he 
again wrote for the Globe , now in the hands of the 
Saint-Simoniens ; but his new colleagues soon 
passed the limits of his sympathy, and for the 
next three years he was on tne staff of Carrel’s 
National, tne organ of extreme republicanism. 
In 1830-86 he became a sympathetic listener 
of Lamennais; but with the ultra-democratic 
opinions of Lamennais after his breach with 
Rome he had no sympathy. His solitary novel, 
Volwpti (1835), belongs to this period. In 1837 
he lectured on the history of Port - Royal at 
Lausanne; in book form these lectures contain 
tome of his finest work. At Lausanne ha *>ro- 


duccd his last volume of poetry, Pensies d'AoUt. 
A journey into Italy closes the first period of 
his life. In 1840 he was appointed keeper of the 
Mazarm Library. During the next eight years 
he wrote mainly for the Revue des Deux Mondes ; 
m 1845 he was elected to the French Academy. 
Tho political confusions of 1848 led linn to become 
professor of French Literature at Li6ge, where he 
lectured on Chateaubriand et son Groupe. In 1849 
ho returned to Paris, and began to write for 
the Constitutionnel an article on some literary 
subject, to appear on the Monday of every week. 
In 1861 thebe Causenes du Lundi were transfeired 
to the Moniteur. in 1867 back to the Constitu- 
tionnel, and finally in 1869 to the Temps. In 1854, 
on his appointment by the emperor as professor 
of Latin Poetry at the College de France, the 
students refused to listen to his lectures, and he 
was forced to demit the office ; the undelivered 
lectures contained his critical estimate of Virgil. 
Nominated a senator in 1865, he regained popu- 
larity by his spirited speeches in favour of that 
liberty of thought which the government was 
doing its utmost to suppress. He died 13th 
October 1869. It was his special instruction that 
he should be buried without religious ceremony. 
It is by the amount and variety of his work, an«l 
tho ranges of qualities it displays, that Sainte- 
Beuve holds the first place among literary critics. 
He is unapproachable in his faculty of educing 
the interest and significance of tho most various 
types of human character and the most various 
forms of creative effort. His work marks an 
epoch in the intellectual history of Europe. By 
its delicacy, subtlety, and precision it extended 
the limits of the study of human character and 
of the products of human intelligence. See 
Sainte-Beuve ’s own ‘Ma Biographic’ in Nouveaux 
Lundis, vol. xiii. ; the strongly prejudiced book of 
the Vicomted’Haussonville, C. A. Sainte-Beuve , sa 
Vie et ses (Euvres (1875) ; and the Souvenirs of his 
last secretary, M. Troubat (1890). The works of 
Sainte-Beuve are : Tableau de la Pohie Frangaise 
et du Thidtre Frangals au XVI • Sdclc, Pohies Com- 
Ides, Volupti, Port-Royal (7 vols. 1860), Chateau - 
naiid et son Groupe IAttiraire sous V Empire (1860), 
Critiques et Portraits Litth aires, Portraits Contem- 
porams, Portraits de Femmes, Causeries du Lundi 
(15 vols.), Nouveaux Lundis (13 vols.), Souvenirs 
et Indiscretions, Premiers Lundis, Les Cahiers de 
M. Sainte-Beuve, Chroniques Parisiennes, I^ettres a 
la Pnncesse, Etude sur Virgile, Le General Jomini, 
Talleyrand; P. J. Proudhon , sa Vie et sa Correspond- 
ance; and Con espondance (2 vols.). See French 
works by Levallois (1872), Haussonville (1875), 
Pons (1879), and Morand (1895). [ Sanvt-Behv .] 

Salnte-Olaire Deville, Henri Etienne (1818- 
81), born in St Thomas, West Indies, in 1851 
became professor of Chemistry in the Normal 
School at Paris, and shortly afterwards in the 
Sorbonne. It was he who first produced 
aluminium (1855) and platinum in commercial 
quantities, and demonstrated the general theory 
of the dissociation of chemical compounds at a 
high temperature. He also discovered (1849) 
anhydrous nitric acid ; examined the forms of 
boron and silicon ; devised methods for fusing 
platinum, iridium, cobalt, &c. ; and produced 
artificially sapphire, aluminium, &c. Besides 
many papers, he published De V Aluminium (1859) 
and Mitallurgie du Platine (1868). See French 
Life by Gay (1889). [SanH-Glair De-veel'.] 

Saint • 6 vremond, Charles Marguetel de 
Saint-Denis, Seigneur de (1618-1708), bom at 
St Denis le Guast near Coutances, fought at 
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Rocroi, Freiburg, and Nordlmgen, was steadily 
loyal throughout the Fronde, but in 1661 fled by 
way of Holland to England on the discovery of 
his witty and sarcastic Letter to Ctequi on the 
Peace of the Pyrenees. He was warmly received 
by Charles II., and m London he spent almost all 
the rest of his days, delighting the world with 
his wit, a fast friend of the beautiful Duchesse de 
Mazarm. His satire, I a Comhdie des Acadimistes 
(1644), is masterly. His letters to and from Ninon 
de Lenclos are charming. Des Maizeaux collected 
his writings with Life (1706). See study by Mac6 
(1894). [San*t-Ayv'r-mon g .] 

Saint-Gaudens, Augustus (1848-1907), born in 
Dublin, a French shoemaker's son, was taken to 
America as a baby, and became the foremost 
sculptor there. See his Reminiscences (1918) and 
study by Hind (1908). 

Saint-Germain, Comte de, adventurer, claimed 
to be 2000 years old, found his way into the first 
circles of Europe, and died m Sleswick c. 1784. 

St-Hilaire. See Bakth£lf.my. Geofkroy. 

Saintine, or Boniface, Joseph Xavier (1798- 
1865), a Frenchman, the author of plays, poems, 
and tales without number, the best known being 
Ptcciola, the Story of a Prison Flower (1836). 

St John, Henry. See Bolinqbhoke. 

Saint-Just, Louis Antoine L£on Florf.lle 
de, born at Decize near Nevers, 25th August 
1767, and educated by tho Oiatorians at Soissons, 
studied law at Rhenns, but eaily gave himself 
to letters. At nineteen he set off for Pans, with 
some of his mother’s valuables, and was, at her 
request, imprisoned for selling them. lie pub- 
lished (1789) a poor poem, L'Organt and in 1791 
an essay of a different promise, V Esprit de la 
Revolution. Returned for Aisne to the Conven- 
tion (1792), he attracted notice by his fierce 
tirades against the king ; and as a devoted fol- 
lower of Robespierre was sent on missions to 
the armies of the Rhine and the Moselle. He 
made bombastic speeches before the Convention, 
and began the attacks on H6bert which sent him 
and Dan ton to their doom. In 1794 he laid befoie 
the Convention a comprehensive report on the 
police, and soon after proposed Robespierre’s pie- 
posterous civil institutions, by which boys were 
to be taken from their parents at seven ami 
brought up for tho state. Saint- Just fell with 
Robespierre by the guillotine, 28th July 1794 
See Fleury, Saint- Just et la Terreur (1851), Life 
by Ernest Hamel (1859), and Kritscliewsky’s Rous- 
seau und Saint- Just (1895). [San? Zheest.] 

St Legor, Con., founded in 1770 Ins stakes at 
Doncaster. [Sittin-jer.] 

St Leonards, Edward Burtenshaw Suoden, 
Lord (1781-1875), the son of a London hair- 
dresser, was called to the bar in 1807, made a vast 
practice as a real-property lawyer, entered par- 
liament as a Tory in 1828, and was Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland in 1834 and 1841-46, and of 
England in 1852. His law-books are authoritative. 

Saint-Maro Glrardin See Gira.idin. 

Saint -Martin, Louis Claude (1743-1808), 
philosopher (* le Philosophe inconmi ’), a vigoi ous 
opponent of sensationalism and matcualism, was 
born at Amboiae. See Life by Waite (1901). 

S al nton-Dolby, Charlotte Helen (1821-85), a 
great contralto concert and oratorio singer, was 
born in London, studied at the Royal Academy 
of Music, in 1860 married the violinist Prosper 
Sainton (1818-90), retired in 1870, and in 1872 opened 
a singing academy. She herself wrote cantatas. 


Saint-Pierre, Jacques-Hrnri Bernardin de, 
was born at Havre, 19th January 1787, and after 
a voyage to Martinique served somo time in the 
Engineers, but quarrelled with lus chiefs and 
was dismissed, and next year was sent to Malta, 
with the same result. His head was turned by 
the writings of Rousseau, and lie made public 
employment impossible by the innumerable 
utopian ciiticlsms with which he deluged the 
ministers. With dreams of a new state to be 
founded on the shores of the Sea of Aral, he 
travelled to Russia, and returned in dejection to 
Warsaw. He abandoned a government expedi- 
tion to Madagascar at the ile de France (Mau- 
ritius), to spend there almost three years of 
melancholy and observation. His Voyage a Vile 
de France (1778) gave a distinctly new element 
to literature in its close portraiture of nature. 
His Etudes de la Nature (3 vols. 1784) showed 
tho strong influence of Rousseau ; a fourth 
volume (1788) contained the immortal Paul et 
Virgmie , an exquisite idyll of love growing up 
unconsciously m two natural hearts. His next 
works were Voeux d’un Solitaire (1789) and the 
novel, La Chaumikre Indienne (1791). His Har- 
monies de la Nature (1796) was but a pale re- 
petition of tho fttudes Besides these lx Cafe de 
Suratc and the Essai sur J.-J. Rousseau alone 
merit mention. A member of the Institute from 
its foundation in 1795, he was admitted to the 
Academy in 1803, but ho made himself ridiculous 
by childish quarrels with his fellow-members. 
Napoleon heaped favours upon him, and he lived 
comfortably till his death at Eragny near Pont- 
oise, 21st January 1814. His CEuvres Competes 
(1813-20) and Correspondance (1826) were edited 
by Aim6 Martin. See the extravagant Life by the 
latter (1820), with other works by Fleury (1844), 
Pr6vost - Paradol (1852), Arv6de Banne (1891; 
trails. 1893), and F. Maury (1892). [San? Pee-erP.] 

Saint-Iteal, CAsax /ichard, Abb£ de (1631-92), 
born at Chamb^ry, visited London, and in 1679 
returned to his birthplace as historiographer to 
the Duke of Savoy. His Conjuration que les 
Espagnols formerent en 1618 contre Venisc (1674) is 
to tins day a French classic. [Sanff Ray-al.] 

Saint Saens, Charles Camille, composer, 
born in Pans, October 9, 1835, at sixteen 
wrote his first symphony, which was performed 
with success, and was followed by numerous 
other instrumental woiks. A gieat pianist, In 
1868-77 he was organist of the Madeleine. His 
operas lx i Princesse Jaune (1872) and Le Timbre 
d’Aigent (1877) wore failures. His masterpiece, 
Samson et Dalila, a Biblical opera, was pioauced 
at Weimar (1877). Other operas are llenn VIII. 
(1883), Proserpine (1887), Ascanio (1890), and Phryni 
(1893) ; Txs Barbares (1901) is a lyrical drama. 
Many of lus instrumental woiks, which include 
symphonies, symphonic poems (Danse Macabre, 
Ac.), orchestral suites, concertos for piano ana 
orchestra and violin and orchestra, and chamber 
music, show consummate mastery, if not genius. 
His faults are inequality, incongruity, and occa- 
sional eccentricity. A distinguished musical 
critic, he published Harmonie et Mttodie (1885)! 
Portraits et Souvenirs (1903), Rimes FamilUres, 
Ac. He was made a member of the Acadlmie 
des Beaux Arts in 1881, LL.D. of Cambridge, 
Mus. D. of Oxford, Grand Cross L6gion d’Honneur 
(1913). He died Dec. 16, 1921. [Sanff Son *. ] 

Saintsbury, Georqe Edward Bateman, bom 
at Southampton, October 23, 1845, was educated 
at King’s College School, London, and Merton 
College, Oxford. In 1868-76 he was a school- 
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master at Manchester, Guernsey, and Elgin, 
but soon after established himself as one of 
the most active critics of the day ; in 1805-1915 
he was professor of English Liberatuie at Edin- 
burgh. All his work is characterised by cleai ness 
of thought, fullness of knowledge, and force, if 
not always grace of style. He has been an active 
contributor to the greater magazines (Macmillan's 
he edited) and to encyclopedias. Among Ins 
books are a Primer (1880) and a Short History 
(1882) of French literature ; Dtyden (1881), Marl- 
borough (1885); History of Elizabethan JAtei ature 
(1887); Essays m English Literature , 1780-1860 
(1891); History of Nineteenth-century Literature 
(1895) ; A Short History of English Literatui e(1899) ; 
books on Scott, Matthew Arnold, the eaily lenais- 
sauce, minor Caioline poets, the Augustan Age; 
histones of cnticism (3 vols. 1900-4), English 
prosod y !(1 900-1 0), piose rhythm (1912), and novel 
(1912), the Fiench novel (1917-19); Notes on a 
Cellar-book (1920), and Scrap-books (1922-23). 

Saint-Simon, Clauds Henri, Comte de, 
founder of French socialism, was born of the 
ducal line in Pans, October 17, 1760. He served 
in the American war of independence; during 
tho French Revolution he was imprisoned as an 
aristocrat, but made a little fortune by speculat- 
ing m confiscated lands. His marriage (1801) was 
terminated by a divorce ; and lus lavish expendi- 
ture reduced him to utter poverty. Beginning to 
be in straits, he published his JAtres dun Habitant 
de Genbve a ses Conte mpo rains (1803) ; but the flist 
enunciations of socialism occuired in V Industrie 
(1817), followed by L'Organisateur (1819), DuSys - 
tkme Industnel (1821), CaMchime des Jndustricls 
(1 823), and his last and most linpoitant work, 
Nouveau Christianisme (1825). But for the kind- 
ness of friends and a small pension allowed him 
by his family in 1812 he would have died of star- 
vation. In 1823 he tried to shoot himself, and 
lost an eye in the attempt; he died May 19, 
1825. Saint-Simon's works are wanting in sober- 
mindedness, judgment, and system ; but notwith- 
standing all his vagaries, the man who attracted 
so many of the brightest young men of France 
and originated Comtisin and French socialism 
must be regarded as a seminal thinker of high 
rank. In opposition to the destructive spirit 
of the Revolution, he sought after a positive 
reorganisation of society. He desired that the 
feudal and military system should be superseded 
by an industrial order controlled by industrial 
chiefs, and that the spiritual direction of socioty 
should pass from the church to the men of 
science. According to Saint-Simon, the essence 
of religion and tho transforming principle of the 
new society are alike contained in the words * Love 
one another.' An admirable edition of the works 
of Saint-Simon andhisdisciple Enfantin was issued 
in 1865-78. See monographs by Hubbard (1857), 
A. J. Booth (1871), Paul Janet (1878), Weill (1894- 
96), and Chartety (1896). [Sanff Sce-mono.] 

Saint-Simon, Louis de Rouvroy, Duo de, was 
born at Paris, January 16, 1675, son of a page and 
favourite of Louis XIII. who became duke in 1686. 
but soon after fell from favour. The boy entered 
the king's household troops in 1691, and fought 
at Neerwinden (1698). He succeeded his father 
in 1698, married in 1695. and served in the army 
of the Rhine under his rather-in-law, the Marshal 
de Lorges, from 1694 till the peace of Ryswick. 
Dissatisfied, he left the service in 1702, and 
repaired to Versailles, without for some years 
enjoying any measure of .the royal favour. He 
embroiled himself in endless disputes about pre- 


cedence and privilege, but recovered the king's 
favoui by his efforts to bring his friend Orleans 
to a more reputable life. The king’s death in 
1714 opened up a bitter struggle between Orleans 
and the Due de Maine, eldest of the king’s bas- 
tards, in which Saint-Simon supported his friend 
with warmth and boldness. His influence de- 
creased as that of Dubois rose ; but he was sent 
to Spam in 1721 to demand the hand Of the 
Infanta for the young king, Louts XV. After the 
death of Orleans in 1723, he retired to his chateau 
of 1m Fert£ Vidame near Chartres. He lost his 
wife m 1743, his two sons in 1746 and 1754; and 
himsell died, ulteily bankrupt, 2d March 1755. 
lie seems to have begun his journal before 1699, 
and to have prepared tho Memoires (1752) in their 
hual form. This precious MS. was impounded in 
1761 by the Due do Choiseul for the Foreign Office. 
A voluino of garbled extracts appeared in 1780; 
in 1830 the flist authentic edition appeared. The 
first adequate edition was by Ch6ruel m 1856-58. 
But the final edition is that in Les Grands Ecn- 
vains, by M. A. de Boislisle (22 vols. 1879-1910). 
There is an abridged English translation by 
F. Aikwriglit (1915 et seq.). M. Prosper Fuug6re 
published the Ecnts Intdits (8 vols. 1880-92). See 
monographs by Ch6ruel (1865), Baschet (1874), 
Clifton W. Collins (1880), Edwin Caiman (1885), 
Ciozals(1891), Boissier(1892), Pilastre (1905, 1909). 

Saint- Victor, Paul dk (1825-81), born in Paris, 
made bis d6but m 1851 as a diamatic critic in 
tho Pays. In 1855 he carried his pen lo the 
Presse t later to Ixt LibcrU, and last to tho Mom- 
teur Universel. He made himself famous by his 
knowledge, insight, and brilliant style. Among 
his works were Ilommes et Dieux (1867), Ias 
F emmes de Goethe (1869), Les Deux Masques (1 879- 
83), Victor Hugo (1885), and Anciens et Modemes 
(1886). From 1870 ho was General Inspector of 
Fine Arts. See study by Delzant (1887). 

St Vincent, John Jervis, Earl, admiral, born 
at Meaford Hall, Stone, Staffordshire, January 9, 
1735, entered the navy in 1749, became a lieutenant 
m 1755, and so distinguished himself in the Quebec 
expedition in 1759 that he was made commander. 
In 1778 he fought in the action off Brest, and in 
1782 captured the PSgase of 74 guns, whereupon 
lie was made a IC.B. In 1793 he commanded the 
naval part of the successful exjiedition against 
the French West India Islands. In 1795, now 
admiral, lie received the command of the Medi- 
terranean fleot. On 14th February 1797, with 
fifteen sail, he fell in, off Cape St Vincent, with 
the Spanish fleet of twenty-seven. Jervis com- 
pletely defeated the enemy, and captured four 
ships The genius of Nelson contributed greatly 
to the success of the day. Jervis was created 
Earl St Vincent, and parliament granted him a 
pension of £8000. After repressing a mutiny off 
Cadiz, he was compelled by ill-health to return 
home. As commander of the Channel fleet he 
subdued the spirit of sedition, aud as First Lord 
of the Admiralty in 1801-4 reformed innumerable 
abuses. He resumed the Channel command 
1806-7, and died 18th March 1828. He was 
buried at Stone See iioor Life by Brenton (1838), 
good ones by Tucker (1844), Anson (1913). 

Sala, George Augustus IIenrv, journalist and 
novelist, born in London of Italian ancestrv, 
24th November 1828, studied art and did book- 
illustrations, but in 1851 became a contributor 
to Household Words , as afterwards to the Welcome 
Guest , Temple Bar (which he founded and edited 
1860-66), the Illustrated London News (to which 
he contributed the * Echoes of the lyeek ’ 1800-86)^ 
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and CornhUl. Ah special correspondent of the 
Daily Telegraph lie was in the United States 
during the civil war, in Italy with Garibaldi, in 
France in 1870-71, in Russia in 1876, and in 
Australia in 1885. Twice Round the Clock (1859) 
is his best-known work ; while his novels include 
The Baddington Peerage (1860), Captain Danger- 
ous (1868), and Quite Alone (1864). Among his 
books of travel are A Journey due North (1859), 
Dutch Pictures (1861), A Tnp to Barbary (1865), 
From Waterloo to the Peninsula (1806), Rome arid 
Venice (1869), Paris Herself Again (18791, America 
Revisited (1882), A Journey due South (1885), and 
Right Round the World (1888). Bankrupt shortly 
before, he died at Brighton, a Catholic, 8th Dec. 
1895. See his Things I have Seen (1894) and Life 
and Adventures (1895). 

Sal'adin, in full Salah-ed-din Yussuf ibn 
Ayub (1187-93), sultan of Egypt and Syria and 
founder of a dynasty, was born at Tekrit, on the 
Tigris, of which his father Ayub, a Kurd, was 
governor under the Seljuks. He entered the 
service of Nur-eddin, emir of Syria, held com- 
mand in the expeditions to Egypt (1167-68), and 
was made grand -vizier of the Fatimite calif, 
whom in 1171 he overthrew, constituting himself 
sovereign of Egypt. On Nur-eddin’s death (1174) 
he further proclaimed himself sultan of Egypt 
and Syria, reduced Mesopotamia, and received 
the homage of the Seljuk princes of Asia Minor. 
His remaining years were occupied in wars with 
the Christians and in the consolidation of his 
extensive dominions. In 1187 the Christian army 
Buffered a terrible defeat near Tiberias ; then 
Jerusalem was stormed (8d October), and almost 
every fortified place on the Syrian coast was 
taken. Thereupon a great at my of crusaders, 
headed by the kings of France and England, 
oaptuied Acre in 1191; Richard Coeur-de-Lion 
defeated Saladiu, took Caesarea and Jaffa, and 
obtained a throe years’ treaty. Saladin died at 
Damascus. His wise administration left traces 
for centuries iu citadels, roads, and canals His 
opponents recognised lus chivaliy, good faith, 
piety, justice, and gteatness of soul See Lives 
by Remaud (1874) and Stanley Lane-Poole (1899). 

1 Salandra, Antonio (b. 1853), professor of Ad- 
ministrative Science, Rome, was Premier (1914- 
16) when Italy entered the Great War. 

SalarJung. See Juno. 

Saldanha, JoXo Carlos, Duke of (1790-1876), 
Poituguese statesman and marshal, born at 
Ariuhaga, fought at Busaco (1810). helped Brazil 
against Montevideo (1817-22), sided with Dom 
Pedio against Dom Miguel as a moderate consti- 
tutionalist, and ddring 1846-56 was alternately 
at the head of the government and in armed 
opposition. Created a duke in 1846, he was 
twice ambassador at Rome, Prime-minister in 
1 870, and ambassador at London from 1871. [Sal- 
dan'ya.] 

Sale, George (c. 1697-1786), oriental scholar, 
was born in Kent, educated at King’s School, 
Canterbury, and bred to the law. He helped to 
get up the Universal History , and was an author 
of the General Dictionary , but is best known by 
his unrivalled translation of the Koran, with 
notes and introduction (1734 ; new ed. 1882-86). 

Sale, Sir Robert Henry, born 19th September 
1782, entered the H.E.I.C. army in 1795, fought 
at Serlngapatam (1799), the capture of Mauritius 
(1810), and throughout the Burmese war (1824-25). 
In the Afjghan war of 1838 he distinguished him- 
self at Ghazni. In 1849 he >vaa despa tcbe4 to 


watch Dost Mohammed, and returning had to 
fight his way through the passes. In Jellalabad 
he was invested for six months (1841-42); and, 
relieved by Pollock, returned with his force to 
Kabul. He was killod at Mudki, fighting against 
the Sikhs, 18th December 1845. See Gleig, Sale's 
Brigade in Afghanistan (1846). Lady Sale, nle 
Florentia Wynch (1790-1858), whom he married 
in 1809, and who was captured by the Afghans 
and kept prisoner until Pollock’s arrival, wrote a 
Journal of the Disasters in Afghanistan (1843). 

Sales, Francis de. See Francis de Sales. 

Salieri, Antonio (1760-1826), operatic com- 
poser, born near Verona, died at Vienna. 

Salisbury. See John of Salisbury. 

Salisbury, Earls and Marquesses of, are de- 
scended from Lord Burghley’s second sou, Robert 
Cecil (c. 1663-1612), who by James I. was made 
Viscount Crauboiue (1604) and Kail of Salisbury 
(1605) in return for his services, as Elizabeth’s 
Secietury of State, in securing James's succession 
to the English crown. Lord Treasurer fiom 
1608 he remained James's chief minister till his 
death. See Life by A. Cecil (1915). — The seventh 
eail icceived the marquisate in 1789. — The third 
maiqnesH, born at Hatfield House, 8d February 
1830, as Lord Robert Cecil, passed in 1847 from 
Eton to Christ Church, Oxford, where he gradu- 
ated inlS49. Aftera round of travel he was elected 
a fellow of All Souls (1853), and entered pailia- 
meat at twenty-three as Conservative M.P. for 
Stamford. He conti lbuted to ‘Oxford Essays,’ 
and became a frequent speaker— studious,, pug- 
nacious, vigorous, sarcastic, often brilliant ; lie 
never spoke more warmly than in defence of the 
church or on education. Foreign affairs engaged 
his attention hardly less. In June 1865 he be- 
came Viscount Cranborne and heir to the mar- 
quisate by the d6i Ji of his elder brother, and 
he proved one of the most effective opponents of 
Gladstone’s Reform Bill of that year. In the 
Derby ministry (18661 Lord Cranborne became 
Indian Secretary ; but Lord Derby and Disraeli 
proceeding to concoct a Reform Bill, Lord 
Cranborne (like others) resigned, and fought 
against the measure with extreme pertinacity. 
In 1868 he succeeded his father as third marquis, 
and was the strongest opponent of the disestab- 
lishment of the Irish Church. In 1869 he was 
elected Chancellor of the University of Oxford. 
In 1870 he supported the Peace Preservation Bill, 
but disapproved the Irish Land Act. The bill for 
abolishing religious tests in the universities gave 
him arduous employment. In January 1874 parlia- 
ment was dissolved, and the Conservatives came 
in with a great majority. Lord Salisbury again 
became Secretary for India ; but before the end 
of the year he had again come into collision with 
his chief on the Public Worship Regulation Act, 
being described by Disraeli as ‘a great master of 
gibes and flouts and jeers/ As envoy to the Con- 
stantinople Conference (1876-77) Lord Salisbury, 
by acting against the spirit of his instructions, 
came into direct collision with Lord Derby (then 
Foreign Secretary); when in 1878 Lord Derby 
resigued Lord Salisbury succeeded him. He sig- 
nalised the change by publishing a circular de- 
spatch assertive of the British objections to the 
San Stefano Treaty ; but soon after a famous secret 
agreement with Russia crept into the newspapers. 
In the Berlin Congress both Disraeli (now Lord 
Beaconsfleld) and Lord Salisbury took part The 
‘ Midlothian campaign ’ (1879) was followed by a 
dissolution in March 1880, and that by a heavy 
defeat for the Conservatives. On the death of 
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Baaoonsfleld (1881), Lord Salisbury succeeded to 
the leadership of tne Conservative Opposition ; in 
June 1885 he became primo-mmister and Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, and settled the 
‘Penfdeh incident.’ This was but a short-lived 
administration, for Gladstone (q v.) returned to 
power, only, however, to be wrecked by his Homo 
Rule Bill, and after a general election Lord Salis- 
bury again took office (August 1886). The general 
election of July 1892 returned a Gladstouian 
majority ; but in opposition Lord Salisbury and 
the Conservatives maintained their alliance with 
the Liberal Unionists, and the Home Rule Bill of 
1898 was defeated in the Lords. In J une 1895 the 
Rosebery administration fell ; and in the ensuing 
general election, fought mainly on Irish Home 
Rule, the Unionists were returned with a crushing 
majority of 152. Lord Salisbury became for the 
third time prune-minister, with a Liberal-Union- 
ist and Conservative Cabinet. Within the next 
two years a succession of foreign complications 
brought the country several times to the verge 
of war, only averted by the firm, and at the same 
time conciliatory, attitude of the British govern- 
ment. Turkish massacres in Armenia led to the 
reopening of the Eastern Question m an acute 
form, nearly resulting m a Europeau conflagration. 
Hostilities with the United States seemed immi- 
nent owing to the interference of the latter 
country in a boundary dispute between British 
Guiana and Venezuela. Dr Jameson’s filibuster- 
ing expedition into the Transvaal at New Year 
1896 led to critical relations with the republic, 
and revealed antagonism on the part of Germany. 
The jealousy of France at the British occupation 
of Egypt was actively aroused by Lord Salisbury 
in April 1896 entering upon the reconquost of the 
Soudan. And the Cretan insurrection, with the 
consequent crushing defeat of Greece by Turkey 
(1897), severely tested the Concert of the Powers. 
He resigned the Foreign Secretaryship in 1900 ; 
and having remained at the head of the Govern- 
ment during the Boer war of 1899-1902, retired 
fiom public life in July 1902, receiving the 
Victorian Order. He died 22d August 1903. 
Lord Salisbury man ied in 1857 Georgian a, daughter 
of Sir Edward Alderson. See a Life by lus 
daughter Lady Gwendolen (1921). Of his sons, 
James, Fourth Marquess (b. 1861), Tory ‘Die- 
hard’ leader, was Loid President of the Council 
1922-23, Lord Privy Seal from 1924; Loud 
Robert (b. 1864), a League of Nations enthusiast, 
Minister of Blockade 1916-18, Assistant Foreign 
Secretary 1918, Lord Privy Seal 1928-24, became 
Viscount Cecil of Chelwood in 1923, Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster in 1924; and Lord 
Huqh (b. 1869) also shone m Parliament. 

Salisbury, William (c. 1520-0.1600), published 
a Welsh and English Dictionary (1547), and trans- 
lated the New Testament into Welsh (1667). 

8allust. Caius Sallustius Crispus, Roman 
historian, was born of plebeian family at Amiter- 
num in the Sabine country in 86 b o. He had 
risen to be tribune in 62, when he helped to 
avenge the murder of Clodius upon Milo and his 
party. Such was the scandal of his licentious 
life that he was expelled in 60 from the senate— 
though his attachment to Caesar’s party doubtless 
strengthened the reasons for his expulsion. In 
47 he was made praetor and restored to senatorial 
rank. He served in the African campaign, and 
was left as governor of Numidla. His adminis- 
tration was sullied by oppression and extortion, 
bnt the charges brought against him failed before 
the partial tribunal of Caesar. With the fruit of 


his extortion he laid out famous gardens on the 
Quirinal and the splendid mansion which became 
an imperial residence of Nerva, Vespasian, and 
Aurelian. Here he lived, devoted to literary 
labours, and died 84 ».c. In this retirement 
lie wrote his famous histories, the Catilina, a 
brief aceouut of Catiline’s conspiracy ; the 
Jugurtha, a history of the war witn Jugurtlia, 
king of Numidia; and the Historiarum Libri 
Quinque (78-67 B.u.), of which, unhappily, but a 
few fragments survive. As an historian Sallust 
is not accurate m fact or chronological sequence. 
He was one of the first Roman writers to look 
directly for a model to Greek literature. In his 
labour to be concise like Thucydides he is not 
seldom obscure, and his diction is overlaid with 
lhetorical ornament, the narrative overloaded 
with general reflections. Editions are by Gerlacli 
(1832), Kritz (1828-53), Dietsch (1859), Jordan 
(3d ed. 1887), and Jacobs-Wirz (10th ed. 1894). 
Excellent editions of the two complete works 
are by Merivale (1852), Long (1860 ; new ed. by 
Frazer, 1890), and Capes (1884); and there is a 
good translation by Pollard (1882). 

Salmasius, Claudius, or Claude de Saumaise 
(1588-1653), born at Semur in Burgundy, studied 
philosophy at Paris and law at Heidelberg (1606), 
where he professed Protestantism. In 1629 ap- 
peared his chief work, Plinianas Exercitat tones 
in Solinnm (1629), after whose publication he 
mastered Hebrew, Arabic, and Coptic. In 1631 
he was called to Leyden to occupy Joseph 
Scaliger’s chair. Unavailing efforts were made 
(1635-40) to induce him to return to France. Ho 
was probably the most famous scholar of his 
day in Europe, though he had neither Casaubon’s 
balanced judgment nor Scaliger’s grasp or insight. 
In England Salmasius is best known through his 
controversy with Milton, savagely coarse on both 
sides. At the request of Charles II., Salmasius 
published (1649) Ins Defensio Regia pro Carolo /., 
answered in 1651 by MiLon in his Pio Populo 
Anglicano Defensio. See the Vita prefixed to his 
letters (1656), and Masson’s Milton, vol. iv. 

Salmon, George (1819-1904), mathematician 
and theological author, born in Dublin, graduated 
at Trinity College in 1889, and became a fellow in 
1841, regius professor of Divinity in 1866, and 
provost in 1888, being also F.R.S., D.D., LL.D. 
and D.C.L. His contributions to mathematical 
learning include treatises on Analytic Geometry , 
Modem Higher Geometry, Conic Sections , The Higher 
Plane Curves, and Geometry of Three Dimensions. 
His theological writings comprise College Sermons 
(1861), The Reign of Law (1878), Non- Miraculous 
Christianity (1881), Gnosticism and Agnosticism 
(1887), Introduction to the New Testament (7th ed. 
1894), and Infallibility of the Church (1888). 

Salomon, Johann Petek (1746-1815), violinist 
and composer, bom at Bonn, served Prince Henry 
of Prussia 1765-80, and then settled in London. 
At his Philharmonic Concerts (1791-94) were pro- 
duced Haydn’s Twelve Grand Symphonies. 

Salt, Sir Titus (1808-76), born at Morley near 
Leeds, was a wool-stapler at Bradford, started 
wool-spinning in 1884, and was the first to manu- 
facture alpaca fabrics in England. Round his 
factories in a pleasant valley, 8 miles from Brad- 
ford, on the Aire, rose the model village of Salt- 
aire (1853). Mayor of Bradford in 1848, and its 
Liberal M.P. in 1859-61, he was created a baronet 
in 1869. See Life by Balgarnie (1877). 

Salt, William (1806-68), Staffordshire anti- 
quary, was a London banker. 

Saltus, Edgar Evertson, born in New York 
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City in 1858, studied at Paris, Heidelberg, Munich, 
iu 1880 graduated at Columbia College law-school, 
and died in 1921. His writings include a Life 
of Balzac (1884) ; The Philosophy of Disenchantment 
(1885) and The Anatomy of Negation (1886), both 
treated with whimsical humour ; and a series of 
striking stories —Mr Incoul's Misadventure (1887), 
Eden (1888), The Pace that Kills (1889), &c. 
Salvator Rosa. See Rosa. 

Salviati, Antonio (1816-90), who was born at 
Vicenza, and died at Venice, revived in 1860 the 
glass-factories of Muratio. 

Salvlni, Tommaso (1830-1916), tragedian, born 
at Milan, fought in the revolutionary war (1849), 
mid became well known as a member of Risloii’s 
company. In Paris he played m Racme, hi Lon- 
don as Othello. In 1884 he rotired. See his Anto- 
biography (1893) and Ricordi (1895). [Sal-vcd nee.] 

Samain, Albert Victor (1858-1900), French 
symbolist poet, born at Lille, was a clerk in the 
Prefecture of the Seine. [ Sa-man ?•] 

Sambourne, Edward Lin ley, born in London, 
4th January 1846, at sixteen was apprenticed to 
marine engine- works at Greenwich, but in Apnl 
1867 began his lifelong connection with Punch . 
He illustrated Kingsley’s Water-babies, Andersen’s 
Fairy Tales , &c., and died 3d August 1910. 

Samson, the last of the twelve judges in the 
Book of Judges. Ills exploits have suggested to 
Goldziher ( Hebrew Mythology , Eng. trans. 1877) 
the idea that elements of solar mythology may 
have come into lus story. 

Samson (c. 480-565), a Welsh saint, who died 
Bishop of Dol in Brittany. 

Samson (1135-1211), in 1182 became abbot of 
Bury St Edmunds. See Joceun. 

Samuel (Heb. Shcmit'el , probably ‘name of 
Cod’), last of the judges, first of the prophets, 
and next to Moses the greatest personality in 
the early history of Israel as a nation, was an 
Ephraimite, native of Ramathaim or Ramah in 
Mount Ephraim. As a child ho was dedicated to 
the priesthood, and, becoming a temple attendant 
under Eli the high-priest at Shiloh, received the 
prophetic gift and foretold the fall of Eh and his 
house, a prediction soon fulfilled in the national 
disaster at Ebenezer. The story of Samuel con- 
tained in 1 Sam. vii.-xvi. combines two widely 
different accounts of his career. According to 
one of these, Israel lay under the Philistine yoke 
for twenty years, when a national convention was 
summoned to Mizpah by Samuel, known from Dan 
to Beersheba as a prophet of the Lord. While 
prophet and people wore engaged in religious 
exercises the Philistines came upon them, but 
only to sustain a decisive repulse. The prophet 
thenceforward enjoyed a peaceful and prosperous 
rule as judge over Israel till Ins advancing years 
compelled him to associate his sons with him in 
the government. Dissatisfaction with their ways 
gave the elders of Israel a pretext for asking 
Samuel to give them a king such as every other 
nation had. Although seeing the folly of this, 
and well aware that it was equivalent to a rejec- 
tion of Jehovah, he, after some remonstrauce, 
granted their prayer, and at Mizpah Saul was 
chosen to the sovereignty. The other and older 
account gives a wholly different impression of 
the propnet’s career. He cornes before us as a 
‘man of God,’ a man 1 held in honour,' and a seer 
whose every word ‘cometh surely to pass,' but 
occupying a position hardly so prominent os that 
Of judge of Israel. Saul is divinely made known 


to him as God’s instrument to deliver Israel, and 
tho seer secretly anoints linn. A month later 
Saul’s relief of Jabesh-Gilead resulted in his 
being chosen king. The accounts of Samuel’s 
conduct during Saul’s reign are also discrepant. 

Sanchez, Thomas (1550-1610), Jesuit casuist, 
became director of the school at Granada. In Ins 
De Sacramento Matrimonii (1592) the legal, moral, 
and religious questions that arise out of inaniage, 
and the relations of the sexes, are treated in por- 
tentous detail. [Span. proa. San-tcheth.] 

Sanchuniathon (also Sanchoniathon or Souni- 
aithon), supposed author of a Phoenician history 
of Phoenicia and Egypt, said to have been a native 
of Berytus, and reputed by Philo to have lived 
during the reign of Semiramis, queen of Assyria. 
Oielli (1826) and O. Muller (1849) published the 
fragments of Sanchuniathon, and the discussion 
raised on their genuineness and value is hardly 

et at rest. If there was a real Sanchuniathon, 

is age must be placed in the last centuries before 
Christ at the earliest. The Phoinikika was not 
only a cosmogony but a history of Phoenicia and 
the sm rounding nations. Eusebius further con- 
tains a fragment of a treatise, Peri Ioudaion , but 
it is doubtful whether this is the work of Philo 
of Byblii8 or of Sanchuniathon. A forgery, said 
to contain the whole nine books of Sanchuniathon, 
and to have been found m a Portuguese convent, 
was published by Wagenfeld (1837), but was soon 
consigned to disgrace and oblivion by Movers, 
K. O. Muller, and Grotefend. See Renan, Mbnont 
sur Sanchoniathon (1858); also vol. i. (1877) of 
Abbott’s trans. of Duncker’s History of Antiquity. 

Bancroft, William, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
born at Fressingflehl, Suffolk, 80th January 1617, 
in 1642 was elected fellow of Emmanuel, Cam- 
bridge. In 1651 h' was expelled from his fel- 
lowship for refusing to take the ‘Engagement,’ 
and in 1657 crossed over to Holland. After the 
Restoration his advancement was rapid— king’s 
chaplain and rector of Hough ton-le-Spring (1661) ; 
piebendary of Durham and master of Emmanuel 
(1662); Dean first of York and next of St Paul’s 
(1664), as such having a principal hand in the 
rebuilding of tho cathedral ; Archdeacon of Can- 
terbury (1668), and Archbishop (1678). A Tory 
and High Churchman, Bancroft refused to sit m 
James II. ’s Ecclesiastical Commission (1686), and 
in 1688 was sent to the Tower as one of the Seven 
Bishops. But after the Revolution, having taken 
the oath of allegiance to James, he would not 
take it to William and Mary, so was suspended 
(August 1689), and, letirmg to his native village, 
died there 24th Nov. 1698. Of his eight works 
one only rotates any interest— Fur Prcedestiiutins 
(1651). See Life by D’Oyly (1821) and Miss Strick- 
land’s Lives of the Seven Bishops (1866). 

Sand, Geo rob, the nom de guerre of Armandine 
(or Amautine) Lucile Aurore Dupin, ‘Baronne* 
Dudevant, born in Paris, 2d July 1804. Her 
father, Maurice Dupin, an officer, was the son of 
a natural daughter of Marshal Saxe ; her mother 
was a Parisian milliner. Aurore’s father died 
when she was very young, and she lived princi- 
pally at Nohant in Berri with her grandmother, 
Madame Dupin, on whose death the property de- 
scended to her. At eighteen she was married to 
M. Dudevant, the natural son of a colonel and 
baron of the empire, who also had some small 
fortune. Two children were born— a boy. Maurice 
(1825-89), who afterwards took his mother’s as- 
sumed surname and became a man of letters, 
and a girl, Solange, who married the sculptor 
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Cltoinger. After nine years of married life, she 
resigned her property to her husband as the 
price of an amicable separation, and went to 
Pans to make her living by literature in the 
Bohemian society of the period (1831). For the 
best part of twenty years her life was spent in 
the company and partly under the influence of 
divers more or less distinguished men. At first 
her interests were with poets and artists, the 
most famous Alfred de Musset (q.v.) and Chopin 
(q.v.), with the former of whom slip took a 
journey to Italy ; while the second was more 
or less her companion for several years. In the 
second decade her attention shifted to philoso- 
phers and politicians, such as Lamennais, the 
socialist Pierre Leroux, and the republican Michel 
de Bourges. After 1848 she settled down as 
the quiet ‘chatelaine of Nohant,’ where she 
spent tlie rest ot her life in wondeiful liteiaiy 
activity, varied by travel. In her work some 
have marked three, others four periods. When 
she first went to Pans, and with her companion 
Jules Sandeau, from the first half of whose name 
her pseudouym was taken, settled to novel- 
writing, her books — Indiana, Valentine , LHia , 
and Jacques— partook of the Romantic extrava- 
gance of the time, informed by a polemic against 
marriage. In the next her philosophical and 
political teachers engendered the rhapsodies of 
Spiridion , Consuelo (one of her best books), and 
the Comtesse de Rudolstadt. Between the two 
groups came the flue novel Mauprat; Lucrezux 
Flortani is an extraordinary study. Now she 
began to turn towards the studies of rustic life 
— La Petite Fadette, Fran go is le Champi, Ixl Mare 
an Diable— which some constitute a third divi- 
sion and regard as her greatest works. A fourth 
group would comprise the miscellaneous woiks 
of her last twenty years— some of them, such as 
I as Beaux Messieurs de Bois Dork, Le Marquis de 
Villemer, Mile . la Quintinie , of high merit. Her 
complete woiks (over 100 vols.), besides novels, 
plays, &c., include the chaimiug Hxstoire de ma 
Vie , Hiver a Majorque, Elle et I ah (oil her relations 
with De Musset), and delightful letters, published 
after her death, 7tli June 1876. See monogiaplis 
by Rocheblave (1905), Gribble (1907), S6cli6 
and Bertaub (1909), B. Doumic (trans. 1910), 
KarGnine (1899-1912) ; and Maurras, Les Amants 
de Venise (new ed. 1917). [Sow*] 

Sand, Karl Ludwig (1795-1820), the Jena 
theological student and member of the Burschen- 
schaft, beheaded for stabbing Kotzebue (q.v.). 

Sanday, William, D.D., LL.D. (1843-1920). 
born at Holme Pierrepont, Nottingham, and 
educated at Repton and Balliol and Corpus Col- 
leges, Oxford, became a fellow of Tiniity (I860), 
principal of Hatfield’s Hall, Duiham (1876-83), 
Ireland’s professor of Exegesis at Oxford (1883— 
95), and then Maigaret piofessor of Divinity and 
canon of Christ Church. He wrote on the gospels, 
epistles, &c. 

Sandby, Paul (1725-1809), ‘father of the 
water-colour school,’ born at Nottingham, in 
1741 obtained a post in the military drawing 
department at the Tower of London, and in 1746- 
51 was draftsman of the survey of the Scottish 
Highlands. He made seventy-six drawings of 
Windsor and Eton and forty-eight of Wales, He 
was an original member or the Royal Academy 
and a fashionable teacher of painting. His water- 
colours are outlined with the pen, and only 
finished with colour. — His brother, Thomas 
Sandby (1721-98), deputy-ranger of Windsor 
?«rk from 1746, became also R.A. and first pro- 


fessor ot Aielntecture to the Royal Academy. 
See mouograph by W. Sandby (1892). 

Sandeau, Jules (1811-83), born at Aubusson, 
went eatly to Paris to study law, but soon 
gave himself to letters. He was associated with 
George Sand in Rose et Blanche (1881). His first 
independent novel was Madame de Sommerville 
(1834), Ins first hit Marianna (1840), followed by 
a long series of novels— La Maison de Penarvan , 
Mademoiselle de Kkrouare , Le Docteur Herbeau, 
Catherine, Mile, de la Seiglibre , Madeleine , Jean 
de Thovimeray, &c., besides shorter stories. 
He collaborated with Smile Augier, then most 
celebrated play Le (Jendre de M. Poirier. He be- 
came keeper of the Mazarm Library in 1858, an 
Academician in 1858, and librarian at St Cloud m 
1859. See Life by Claretie (1883), and Saintsbury’s 
Essays on trench Novelists (1891). [Sowv-do.] 

Sandoman, Robert. See Glas 

Sandeman, Sin Robert Groves (1835-92), was 
bom at Pei tli, the .son ot an Indian ofllcer, and 
became eminent as an officer and administrator 
on the north-west frontier of India, especially in 
Baluchistan. See Life by T. II. Thornton (1895). 

Sanders, Daniel (1819-97), German lexicog- 
rapher, born at Altstrelilz in Mecklenburg, was 
schoolmaster there 1843-52, and thenceforth 
devoted himself to making dictionaries of the 
German language and works on the language and 
literature. See Life (Neustielitz, 1890). 

Sanders, or Saundkr, Nicholas (c. 1530-81), 
born at Cliarlwood Place near Reigate, was edu- 
cated at Winchester and New College, Oxford. 
A fellow in 1548, and regius professor of Common 
Law m 1658, in 1559 he went abroad, at Rome 
was created D.D. and ordained priest, and in 
1561 accompanied Cardinal Hosms to the Council 
of Trent. He had been theological professor at 
Louvain for thirteen years, and had twice visited 
Spam (1578-77), when in 1579 lie landed in Ireland, 
there, after two years’ wanderings, to perish in 
the mountains. Of his fourteen works the best 
known are De Visibih Monarchia Ecclesice (1571) 
and De Originc ac Progressu Schismatis Anghcani 
(completed by Rishton, 1585 ; trans. 1877). 

Sanderson, Robert, greatest of English 
casuists, was born 19th September 1587, either 
at Sheffield or at his father’s seat, Gilthwaite 
Hall near Rotherham. From Rotherham gram- 
mar-school he passed in his thirteenth year to 
Lincoln College, Oxford, of which he became a 
fellow (1606), reader of logic (1608), and thrice 
sub-rector (1613-16), in the last year being also 
chosen senior proctor. In 1631 he became king’s 
chaplain, was croated D.D. m 1636, in 1646-48 
filled the regius chair of Divinity at Oxford, 
and was parson of Boothby-Pagnell for upwards 
of forty years (1619-60), even through all the 
Great Rebellion. In 1660 he became Bishop of 
Lincoln. To him are due the second preface to 
the Prayer-book and perhaps the General Thanks- 
giving. He died at Buckden, Hunts, 29th Jan. 
1663. His works (6 vols. 1854) comprise, besides 
sermons, the togicce Artis Compendium (1615), De 
Obligatione Consdentice Prcelectiones (1647; new 
ed. by Whewell, 1861), Nine Cases of Conscience 
Resolved (1628-78), and Episcopacy not Prejudicial to 
the Regal Power (1661). See Life by Isaak Walton. 

Sandrart, Joachim von (1606-88), painter, 
copper-engraver, and historian of art, was bom 
at Frankfort, and died at Nuremberg. 

Sandwich, Edward Mount a ou, Earl of (1625- 
72), fought for the parliament at Marston Moor, 
sat in parliament 1645-48, divided the coiumaud 
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of the fleet with Blake from 1653, and forwarded 
the Restoration : lienee his earldom. Ambassador 
to Spain 1666-69, he was blown up in a sea-fight 
with the Dutch. See Life by Harris (1912). The 
scandalous fourth earl (1718-92) invented sand- 
wiches , to eat at the gaming-table. 

Sandvs, Sir John Edwin (1844-1922 ; kt. 1911), 
classical scholar, became at St John's College, 
Cambridge, fellow, tutor, and public orator. 

Sanger, John (1816-89), and ‘Lord’ George 
( 1825-1911), English circus showmen, brothers. 

Sankey, Ira David. See Moody. 

San Martin, Josfc DK (1778-1850), S. American 
patriot, born at Yapeyu, Argentina, in 1812-22 
played a great part, as general and statesman, m 
winning independence for his native land, Chile, 
and Peru. In January 1817 he led an army across 
the Andes into Chile. 

Sannazar'o, Jacopo (1458-1530), Italian poet, 
attached himself to the couit of Naples. His 
Jrcadia, a medley of prose and veise, went 
through many editions. Other works are Sonctii 
e Canzoni and De Partu Virginis. 

Sanson, a family of Faria executioners. ‘ M. 
de Pans,’ Charles Henri San' on, executed Louis 
XVI. See Memoirs of the Sansons (1875). 

Sansovino, or Contucci, Andrea (1460-1529), 
a religious sculptor, born near Montopulciano, 
worked m Flortmce, Portugal, and Rome.— II is 
pupil, Jacopo Sansovino or Taiti (1486-1570), 
sculptor and architect, was horn at Florence, and 
lived from 1527 m Venice. [6’a«-so*wr'7to.] 

Sant, James (1820-1916), subject and portrait 
painter (R.A. 1870, painter-m-ordinary to Queen 
Victoria 1871, C.V.0. 1914), was born at Croydon. 

Santa- Anna, Antonio Lopez de (1797-1876), 
bom at Jalapa, m 1821 joined Iturbide, but m 
1822 overthrew linn, and in 1833 himself became 
president of Mexico. His reactionary policy in 
1836 cost the country Texas. He invaded the re- 
volted province, but was routed by Houston, and 
imprisoned for eight months. In 1838 he lost a 
leg in the gallant defence of Vera Cruz against the 
French. From 1841 to 1844 he was either presi- 
dent or the president’s master, and was recalled 
from exile in 1846 to be president during the 
unlucky war with the United States, in winch 
he was twice defeated in the Held. He was 
recalled from Jamaica by a revolution in 1S53, 
and appointed president for life, but in 1855 he 
was driven from the country. Under Maximilian 
he intrigued industriously, and ultimately had 
to flee. In 1867. after the emperor’s death, he 
tried to effect a landing, was captured, and sen- 
tenced to death, tut allowed to retire to New 
York. He returned at the amnesty in 1872. 

Santerre, Antoine Joseph (1752-1809), a 
wealthy brewer in Paris, received a command 
in the National Guard in 1789, and took part m 
the storming of the Bastille. It was in his 
brewery that the imeute of 20th June 1792 was 
preconcorted, when he inarched at the head of the 
mob who invaded the National Assembly and 
turned out the Girondists. On 10th August he 
was made commander-in-chief of the National 
Guard, and was In charge at the king’s execution. 
Appointed general of division, he marched against 
the Venddan royalists, but was miserably beaten 
(18th Sept. 1793), so was recalled and imorisoned. 
See Life by Carro (1847). [Son0-f?rr.] 

Santlllana, ISigo Lopez de Mendoza, Marquis 
of (1398-1458), Spanish scholar and poet. 

Santtey, Sir Charles (cr, 1907), was bom in 


Liverpool on 28th February 1884, and trained 
partly in Milan (1856-57X made his d£but in 
Haydn’s Creation m 1857, and from 1862 devoted 
himself to Italian opera. Latterly he again be- 
came better known at concerts and in oratorio. 
He died Sept. 22, 1922. See his Reminiscences (1909). 

Saphir, Moritz Gottlieb (1795-1858), Hunga- 
rian Jewish humorist, died in Vienna. 

Saporta, Gaston, Marquis de (1826-95), French 
palaeontologist, who wrote upon plants and algae. 

Sappho, the greatest poetess of antiquity, born 
in Leubos, fled about 596 B.c. from Mitylene 
to Sicily, but after some years was again at 
Mitylene. Her famous plunge into the sea from 
the Leucadian rock, because Phaon did not return 
her love, seems to have no historical foundation. 
Tradition represents her as exceptionally unmoral 
—a view first disputed by Welcker (1816). But 
for depth of leeling, passion, and grace her lyrics 
stand unsurpassed. Only two of ner odes are ex- 
tant in full. See H. T. Wharton’s edition, with 
Life, translation, bibliography, &c. (4th ed. 1898). 
Many fragments have been found in Egypt. 

Sarasate, Martin Meliton(1S44-1908), violin- 
ist, bom of Basque parentage at Pampeluna m 
Spam, studied at Paris, and m 1857 began to give 
concerts. He composed dance music, &c. [Safc- 
ra-sah'tay.] 

Sarcey, Francisque (1827-99), French journal- 
ist and dramatic critic. 

Sardanapalus, the Greek form of Assur-bani- 
pal, king of Assyria (669-640 b.c.), eldest son of 
Esar-lladdon, and grandson of Sennacherib. With 
all the ambition but without the genius of his 
father, he was a generous patron of art and letters, 
and his reign marks the zenith of Assyrian 
splendour. He extended Ins sway from Elam to 
Egypt; btittherevol' ofBabylon shook the empire. 

Sardou, Victorien (1831-1908), dramatist, was 
born at Pans. His first efforts were failures, but 
through his marriage with the actress Br6court, 
who nursed him when sick and in want, he 
became acquainted with D6jazet, for whom he 
wrote successfully Monsieur Garat and Lcs Prbs 
Saint-Gervais (1860). Soon he had amassed a 
fortune. Pieces like Nos Intimes and LesGanaches 
(1861), Les Vxeux Garpons and J/i Famille Benoiton 
(1865), Nos lions Villageois and Mai§onNeuve{ 1866), 
Rabagas (1872), Dora (1877), Daniel Rochat (1880). 
Divorgons (1880), Odette ( 1882), and Marquise (1889) 
are fair samples of his work. For Sarah Bernhardt 
he wrote Fedora (1883), Thhdora (1884), La Tosca 
(1887), &c., and with Moreau Madame Sans-Gine; 
for Irving, Robespierre (1899), Dante (1903). He 
attempted the higher historical play in Jja Patrie 
(1869), Ijx Haine (1874), Thermidor (1891 : sup- 
pressed), La Sorciere (1904). Sardou was elected to 
the Academy m 1877. See study by J. Hart (1018). 

Sargent, John Singer (1856-1926), subject and 
portrait painter, theson of an American physician, 
was born at Florenco in Italy, and was elected an 
A. R.A. in 1894, an R.A. In 1897. 

SarpL Pietro, better known as Fra Paolo, 
born at Venice, 14th August 1562, from 1575 was 
professor of Philosophy in the Servite monas- 
tery there. In early life he devoted himself to 
Oriental languages, mathematics, astronomy, &©., 
including the medical and physiological sciences, 
in which he attained to great proflcieucy, being 
by some regarded as entitled to share in the 
discovery of the circulation of the blood. In 
the dispute between Venice and Paul V. on the 
subject of clerical immunities Sarpi became the 
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champion of tlie republic and of freedom of 
thought. On the repeal (1007) of the edict, of ex- 
communication launched against Venice lie was 
summoned to Rome to account for his conduct. 
He refused to obey, was excommunicated, .and 
was seriously wounded by assassins. He after- 
wards busied himself with writing his gteat 
Istoria del Condlio Tndentino (London, 1610). He 
died 16th Jan. 1623. His collected works were 
published at Naples (24 vols. 1789-00). See Lives 
by Campbell (1869), Bianchi-Giovim (1886), Pas- 
colato (1893), and A. Robertsou (1894), and T. A. 
Trollopo’s Paul the Pope and Paul the Fnar (1861). 

Sarrail, Maurick Paul Emmanuel, French 
general, born in 1856 at Carcassonne, led the 3rd 
Army at the battle of the Marne in 1914. He 
commanded the Allied forces in theEast(Salomca) 
1915-17, and as High Commissioner in Syria 
(1924-25) was recalled after the bombardment of 
Damascus during a rising. [Sar-iaTi-ee.] 

Sarsfield, Patrick, born at Lucan near Dub- 
lin, had fought abroad under Monmouth, and at 
Sedgeinoor against him, when m 1688 he was 
defeated at Wincanton, and crossed over to 
Ireland (lie was member for Dublin county) 
Created Earl of Lucan by James II., he drove 
the English out of Sligo, was present at the 
Boyne and Aghrim, defended Limerick, and on 
its capitulation (1691) entered the French service. 
He fought at Steonknk (1692), and was mortally 
wounded at Neerwinden, 19th July 1693. See 
Life by Todhunter (1895). 

Sarti, Giuseppe (1729-1802), composer, born at 
Faenza, held posts at Copenhagen, Venice, Milan, 
and St Petersburg, and died at Berlin. He com- 
posed a dozen operas, masses, sonatas, &c. 

Sarto, Andrea del, Florentine paintor, whose 
real name was Vannucchi, was born 17th July 
1486; ‘del Sarto’ was an allusion to his father's 
trade of tailor. In 1509-14 he was engaged by 
the Servites m Florence to paint for their church 
of the Annunciation a series of frescoes ; ami a 
second series was next {minted for the Recollets. 
In 1518, on the invitation of Francis I., he went 
to Paris, returned next year to Italy with a com* 
mission to purchase works of art, but squandered 
the money and dared not return to France. He 
died of the plague at Florence, 22d January 1531. 
Andrea’s most celebrated single pictures are tlie 
several Madonnas, a Last Supper, the * Fathers of 
the Church Disputing,’ a PietA, and two Annun- 
ciations— most of them at Florence. Ho was a 
rapid worker and accurate draughtsman, display- 
ing a refined feeling for harmonies of colour ; but, 
though called 4 the Faultless,’ lacks the elevation 
and spiritual imagination of the greatest masters. 
See books by II. Guinness (1899), F. Knapp (1908). 

Bartori8, Adelaide. See Kemble. 

Sass, Henry (1788-1844), London art teacher. 

Sassoferrato, or Giambattista Salvi (1605- 
85). religious painter, was born at Sassoferrato 
in the March of Ancona, aud worked at Rome. 

Saul, the son of Kish, was the first king elected 
by the Israelites, conquered the Philistines, Am*, 
monites, and Amalekites, became madly jealous* 
of David, his son-in-law, and was ultimately at 
feud with the priestly class. At length Samuel 
secretly anointed David king. Saul fell in battle 
with the Philistines on Mount Gilboa. 

Sauloy, F£licien Caion art de (1807-80), numis- 
matist, bom at Lille, became an artillery officer, 
and ultimately keeper of the artillery museum in 
Paris. A member of the Academy and a senator, 
1m travelled in Iceland, Greenland, Syria, and 


Palestine. Besides innumerable Works on nutnlg* 
matiC8, lie wrote a description ot the Dead Sea 
(1852-54), a Voyage en Terre Sainte (1865), the 
illustrated Jerusalem (1881), and books on Julius 
Caesar in Gaul and on Jewish history. [Soa-see.\ 

Saumarez, James, Lord de, British naval 
commander, born in Guernsey, 11th March 1757, 
served in the navy during the American war 
(1774-82). Now a commander, he distinguished 
himself in the light between Rodney and De 
Grasse (12th April 1782); and foV his capture 
(1793) of the French frigate La Reunion was 
knighted. He fought at L^Orient (1795) and Cape 
St Vincent (1797), and was second m command 
at the Nile. In 1801, h baronet and vice-admiral, 
he fought his greatest action, off Cadiz (July 12), 
defeating fourteen French-Span ish ships with six, 
and was made K.C.B. Ho commanded the Brit- 
ish Baltic fleet sent (1809) to assist the Swedes. 
Created a peer in 1831, he died 9tli October 1836. 
See Life by Sir John Ross (1838). [So'ma-rez.] 

Saunder, Nicholas. See Sanders. 

Saunders, John (1810-95), born at Barnstaple, 
in 1846 started The People’s Journal , wrote Abel 
Drake’s Wife (1862), Hxrell (1869), and sixteen other 
works of fiction, and died at Richmond. — His 
daughter, Katherine (1841-94), married in 1876 
to the Rev. Richard Cooper, wrote Gideon’s Rock , 
'The Hign Mills, &c. 

Saunderson, Nicholas (1682-1739), the blind 
mathematician, born at Tnurlstone near Peni- 
stone, lost lus eyesight from smallpox when a year 
old, but received a good education in classics and 
mathematics. In 1707 he proceeded to Cambridge, 
and lectured on the Newtonian philosophy, optics, 
&c. In 1711 ho became Lucasian professor of Mathe- 
matics. A Life is prefixed to his Algebia (1740) ; 
another treatise by him is on Fluxions (1756). 

Saurin, Jacques (1677-1730), French Protestant 
preacher, born at Nimes, studied at Geneva, be- 
came minister of a Walloon church in London m 
1701 , and in 1705 settled at the Hague. His chief 
works are Sermons (1749 ; trans. 1775-76) ; Discours 
sur les tivbncments les plus Mfonorables du V. et dn 
N. T. (1720-28), often called Saurin’s Bible ; and 
£tat dn Christianisme en France (1725). [So-ranu. ] 

Saussure, Horace Benedict de (1740-99), 
professor of Physics in 1762-86 at Geneva, in 1768 
commenced Ids epoch-making investigations in 
the Alps, Jura, and Vosges, Germany, England, 
Italy, Switzerland, Sicily, and the extinct crateis 
of Auvergne, and traversed the Alps in nearly all 
directions He was tlie first tiaveller (nota guide) 
to reach the summit of Mont Blanc (1787). His 
invaluable observations on minerals, botany, mete- 
orology, &c. were recorded m Ins Voyages dans les 
Alpes (1779-96). See Life by Senebier (1801), by 
D, W. Fieshfleld and H. F. Montagiuer (1920). 
—His son, Nicolas Theodore (1767-1845), wrote 
Recherches Chimiques sur la V Agitation (1804). 
[So-seer.] 

Sauvage, Fr£d£ric (1785-1867), Boulogne ship- 
builder, is by the French regarded as the inventor 
of tho screw-propeller, in virtue of his having in 
1882 improved the pattern in use. [So-wm/l] 

Savage, Marmion W. (1808-72), author of The 
Bachelor of the Albany (1847) and other novels, 
was bom in Ireland, and died at Torquay. 

Savage, Richard, poet, claimed to be the ille- 
gitimate child of Richard Savage, fourth and last 
Earl Rivers, and the Countess of Macclesfield, 
and to have been bora 16th January 1697— a story 
for which he himself was the sole authority. He 
assumed the name Savage as early as 1717, pro* 
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feaaing his identity with an actual illegitimate son 
of Lord Rivers and Lady Macclesfield, baptised 
Richard Smith (who probably died at nurse). 
In the dedication to his comedy Love in a Veil 
(1718) he asserted the parentage, but in Curll’s 
Poetical Register (1719) the story is for the first 
tune fhlly given. Aaron Hill befriended him, 
and in 1724 published jn The Plain Dealer an out- 
line of his story which brought subscribers for 
His Miscellanies (1726) ; m 1727 he killed a gentle- 
man in a tavern brawl, and narrowly escaped the 
gallows. His attacks upon Mrs Brett — his alleged 
unnatural mother, who had married Col. Henry 
Brett after her divorce (1697) from the Earl of 
Macclesfteld—now became louder and mote bitter 
~m his poem, The Bastard (1728). Mrs Brett took 
no notice of the claim; but her nephew, Loid 
Tyrconnel, seems to have silenced him with a 
bnbe. 'The Wandeier was dedicated to him in 
1729, but his bounty soon ceased Savage’s dis- 
reputable habits brought misery and hunger, and 
the queen's pension (1732) of £50 for a birthday 
ode was dissipated in a week’s debauchery. On 
Queen Caroline’s death (1737) Pope set agoing a 
subscription to find him the means of living 
quietly at Swansea ; but after about a year he 
went to Bristol, was flung in' o jail for debt, and 
died there, 1st August 1743. Savage owes his 
reputation solely to the touching Apology in 
which Samuel Johnson immortalised his ill-fated 
friend (1744). He knew Savage in his own 
years of hunger in London, and, moved by pity 
to paitiality, wrote what is perhaps the most 
perfect shorter Life in English literature. That 
the story contains improbabilities and falsehoods 
was proved by Moy Thomas in N. <£ Q. (1858). 
See Makower’s Life of linn (1909). 

Savarin. See Brillat-Savarin. 

Sav'ary, Anne Jean Marie Rrn£ (1774-1833), 
Due do Rovigo, born at Marcq in Ardennes, 
entered the army m 1790, and .served on the 
Rhine, in Egypt, and at Mai on go (1800) Napoleon 
employed him in diplomatic aflans. In 1804 he 
presided at the execution of the Due d’Engliien, 
and in the wars of 1800-8 acquit ed high reputa- 
tion. Now Duko of Rovigo (1808), he was sent 
to Spam, and negotiated the kidnapping of the 
Spanish king and his son. In 1810 he became 
minister of Police. After Napoleon’s fall he 
wished to accompany him to St Helena ; was 
confined at Malta, but escaped to Smyrna; and 
on his return to Pans (1819) was reinstated m 
his honours. In 1831-33 he was commander-in- 
chief in Algeria. See his Mbioxres (1828). 

Savigny, Friedrich Karl von (1779-1861), 
born of Alsatian family at Frankfort, in 1803 
became a Law professor at Marburg, and pub- 
lished a treatise on the Roman law of property 
(Eng, trails. 1849) that won linn European fame. 
In 1808 lie was called to Landshut and in 1810 to 
Berlin, where he was also in 1810-42 member of 
the commission for revising the code of Prussia, 
&c. He resigned office in 1S48 His greatest 
books were his great Roman Lav in the Middle 
Ages (1815-31 ; trans. 1829) and System of Roman 
Jjxv) (1840-49), with its continuation on Obliga- 
tions (1851-53). See books by Arndt (1861), Rudorff 
(1862), Bothipann-Hollweg (1807), and Landsborg 
(1890). —Ills son, Ka.rl Friedrich (1814-75), 
diplomatist, was a devout Catholic. [Sa-vcen-yee.] 

Savile. See Halifax (Marquis of), * 

Savile, Sir Henry (1649-1622), scholar, bom at 
Bradley near Halifax, became fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford, travelled on the Continent (1578), 
was Queen Elizabeth’s tutor in Greek and mathe- 


matics, became Warden of Merton in 1535, and 
Provost of EJbon in 1596, and was knighted In 
1604. In 1619 he founded chairs of Geometry and 
Astronomy at Oxford. His principal works are 
Rerum Anglicarum Scriptores (1596), containing 
the works of William of Malmesbury, Henry of 
Huntingdon, Roger Hoveden, and ‘Ingulph* 
(q.v.); Commentaries concerning Roman Warfare 
(1598); Fower Bookes of the Histories and the 
Agricola of Tacitus (1581); and a magnificent 
edition of St Chrysostom (1610-18). 

Savonarol'a, Girolamo, religious and political 
reformer, was bom of noble family at Ferrara, 
September 21, 1452, and in 1475 entered the 
Dominican order at Bologna. He seems to have 
preached in 1482 at Florence ; but his first trial 
was a failure. In a coinent at Brescia his zeal 
won attention, and m 1489 he was recalled to 
Florence. IBs second appearance m the pulpit 
of San Marco— on the sinfulness and apostasy of 
the time— was a great popular triumph ; and for 
his expositions of the Apocalypse and his half- 
prophetical outpourings his followers claimed for 
him the character of an inspired prophet. Under 
Loienzo the Magnificent art and literature had 
loll the semi-pagan revival of the 15th century, 
whose spirit was utterly at variance with Savona- 
rola’s conception of spirituality and Christian 
morality. To the aristocratic adherents of the 
Medici Savonarola eaily became an obj'ect of sus- 
picion ; but till the death of Lorenzo (1492) his 
lelations with the church weie at least not 
antagonistic; and when, m 1493, a reform of the 
Dominican order m Tuscany was proposed under 
lus auspices, it was approved by the pope, and 
Savonarola was named the first vicar -general. 
But now lus preaching began to point plainly to a 
political revolution as the divinely-ordained means 
for the regeneration of religion and morality, and 
he piedicted the dvent of the French under 
Chailes VIII , whom eielong he welcomed to 
Floienee. Soon, however, the French were com- 
pelled to leave Florence, and a republic was estab- 
lshed, of which Savonarola became the guiding 
spii’t, Ins party (‘ the Weepers ’) being completely 
in the ascendant. Now the Puritan of Catholicism 
displayed to the full his extraordmaiy genius and 
the extravagance of Ins theories. The lepublic 
of Florence was to be a Chnstian commonwealth, 
of which God was the sole sovereign, and His 
Gospel the law; the most stringent enactments 
were made for the repiession of vice and frivolity; 
gambling was prohibited ; the vanities of dress 
were restrained by sumptuary enactments. Even 
the women flocked to tho public squaro to fling 
down their costliest ornaments, and Savonarola’s 
followers made a huge ‘ bonfire of vanities.’ Mean- 
while lus rigorism and his assumed supernatural 
gift of prophecy led to his being cited m 1495 to 
answer a charge of heresy at Rome ; and on his 
failing to appear he was forbidden to preach. 
Savonarola disregarded the order, but his diffi- 
culties at home increased ; the new system proved 
impracticable; and although the conspiracy for 
the recall of the Medici failed, and five of the 
conspirators were executed, yet this very rigour 
hastened the reaction. In 1497 came a sentence 
of excommunication from Rome ; and thus pre- 
cluded from administering tho sacred offices, 
Savonarola zealously tended the sick monks 
during the plague. A second ‘ bonfire of vanities’ 
in 1498 led to riots ; and at the new elections the 
Medici party came into power. Savonarola was 
ordered to desist from preaching, and was fiercely 
denounced by a Franciscan preacher, Francesco 
da Puglia, Dominicans and Franciscans appealed 
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to the interposition of divine providence by the 
ordeal of fire. But when the trial was to have 
come off (April 1498) difficulties and debates 
arose, destroying Savonarola’s prestige and pro- 
ducing a complete revulsion of public feeling. 
The Dominicau prophet was brought to ti ml for 
falsely claiming to have seen visions and utteied 
prophecies, for religious error, and for sedition. 
Under torture he made avowals he afterwards 
withdrew. He was declared guilty of heresy 
and of seditious teaching, and the sentence was 
confirmed by Rome. On May 23, 1498, this extra- 
ordinary man and two Dominican disciples were 
strangled and burned, professing their adhoreuce 
to the Catholic Church. In morals and religion, 
not m theology, Savonarola may be regarded 
as a forerunner of the Reformation. His works 
are mainly sermons, theological treatises (tire 
chief Ihe Triumph of the Cross), some poems, and 
a discourse on the government of Florence. An 
edition appeared in 1633-40 ; and one by Baccmi 
of his Sermons at Florence since 1889. The great 
Life of him is by Prof. Villari (1863 ; 2d ed., much 
altered, 1887 ; trails, by Linda Villari, 1SSS), who 
edited a selection of his sermons and wntings 
(1898). See also English works by R Madden 
(1854) and W. R. Clark (1878), Gheiardi’s Nuovi 
documenti (1887), and George Eliot’s liomola. 

Sawtrey, William, a Lollard burnt at Smith- 
field, 26th Feb. 1401, the first victim in England. 

Sazbv, Jessie Margaret, author from 1875 of 
many cfiildreu’s tales, some about Shetland, was 
the daughter (born 1842)ofoneShetland ornitholo- 
gist, Lawrence Ed monston, M.D. (1795-1879), and 
the widow of another, Henry L. Saxby. 

Saxe, John Godfrey (1816-87), poet, born at 
Highgate, Vt., was by turns lawyer, journalist, 
politician, lecturer, and journalist again. His 
poems, which fill several volumes, are mostly 
humorous and satirical. 

Saxe, Maurice, Marshal, natural son of 
Augustus II., Elector of Saxony and king of 
Poland, and Countess Aurora von Konigsmark, 
was born at Goslar, 28th October 1696. At twelve 
he ran off to join the army of Marlborough in 
Flanders, and next the Russo-Polish army before 
Stralsund (1711). He fought against the Turks 
in Hungary under Prince Eugene, and studied 
the art of war in France. In 1726, elected Duke 
of Courland, he maintained himself against Rus- 
sians and Poles, but was compelled to retire in 
1729. He took a brilliant part in the siege of 
Philippsburg (1734); and in the war ot the 
Austrian succession lie invaded Bohemia and 
took Prague by storm. In 1744, now marshal 
of France, he commanded the French army m 
Flanders, showed splendid tactical skill, and took 
several fortresses. In 1745 he defeated the Duke 
of Cumberland at Fontenoy. In 1746 he gained 
the victory of Raucoux, and was made marshal- 
general. For the third time, at Laffeld (2d July 
1747), he defeated Cumberland and captured 
Bergen-op-zoom. He thon retired to his estate 
of Chambord, and died 30th Nov. 1750. His work 
on the art of war, Mes Mveries , was published in 
1751. See Carlyle’s Frederick the Great , and Lives * 
by Karl von Weber (2d ed. 1870), Saint- Rene Tail- 
landier (1865), Vltzthum von Eckstadt (1867), the 
Due de Broglie (1891), and Brandenburg (1897) 

Saxe-Oobnrg-Gotha, Alfred Ernest Albert, 
Prince of, second son of Queen Victoria, was 
born at Windsor Castle. 6th August 1844 ; studied 
at Bonn and Edinburgh ; entered the royal navy 
in 1858: was elected king Of Greece in ,1862,but 
declined the dignity; in 1866 was created Duke 


of Edinburgh ; in 1874 married the Russian Grand 
Duchess Marie Alexandrovna (1853-1920) ; in 
1893 succeeded his uncle as reigning Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha ; and died on the 81st of 
July 1900. 

Saxo Grammatious, ‘the Scholar’ (c. 1140- 
1206), Danish chronicler, finished the Gesta Dano- 
rum about 1185 (see Elton’s translation of books 
i.-ix., 1894). He was a Zealander by With, and 
was secretary to the Archbishop of Roeskilde. 

Say, Jean Baptiste (1767-1832), political 
economist, boin at Lyons, passed part of his 
youth in England, at the Revolution worked for 
Mirubeau on the Courrier de Provence , and was 
secretary to the minister of Finance. In 1794- 
1800 lie edited La Dicade , and in it expounded the 
views of Adam Smith. A member of the tribunate 
(1799), he erelong disapproved the arbitrary ten- 
dencies of the consular government and resigned 
(1804). In 1803 he issued his TraiU d'Economie 
Politique (8th ed. 1876). In 1814 the government 
senthun to England to study its economics ; he laid 
down the results in De VAngleterre et des Anglais 
(1816). From 1819 he lectured on political economy, 
and in 1881 became professor at the College de 
Fiance. He also wrote Catechisms d'Economie 
Politique (1815) and Melanges et Correspondance 
(1833).— His grandson, L£on Say (1826-96), was a 
journalist, statesman, and political economist. 

Sayce, Archibald Henry, philologist, born at 
Shireliampton near Bristol, September 25, 1846, 
took a classical first from Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford, in 1869, and became a clerical fellow and 
tutoi. He was deputy-professor of Comparative 
Philology 1876-90, and from 1891 to 1919 professor 
of Assynology. He was a member of the Old 
Testament Revision Company, and is D.D. and 
LL D. Among his works are Comparative Phil- 
ology (1874), The Science of J/inguage (1880), The 
Ancient Empires of the East (1884), Hibbert Lec- 
tures on the Babylonian religion (1887), The 
Hittites (1889), Races of the Old Testament (1891), 
Egypt of the Hebrews, The Higher Criticism and the 
Monuments (1894), Herodotus (1805), and Patriarchal 
Palestine (1895). Besides his Assyrian Grammar 
(1872) and Assynan Syllabary (1875) and other 
works on the subject, he wrote Reminiscences 
(1923), and edited George Smith’s History of Baby- 
lonia (1877) and Chaldcean Genesis (1880), also the 
second series of ‘ Records of the Past’ (1888-92). 

Sayers, Tom (1826-65}, pugilist, was bom In 
Pimlico, and became a bricklayer. From 1849, 
when lie fought his first fight, he was beaten but 
once, though under the average of middle-weight 
champions. His last and most famous contest 
with Heenan, the Benicia Boy, in 1860, ended in 
a draw and a subscription of £3000 for Sayers. 

Sow'vola, a Roman condemned by Lars Porsena 
to be burnt for trying to stab him, showed his 
contempt of pain by thrusting his hand into the 
fire, and was pardoned. 

Soala, Della. See Scaltger. 

Soaliger, Julius Gssar, according to the 
(highly suspicious) story of liis famous son, 
was born in 1484 in the castle of Riva on the 
Lago di Garda, second son of Benedetto della 
Scala, a descendant of the princely family of 
Verona of that name ; was bred to arms under 
his kinsman the Emperor Maximilian ; and gained 
marvellous distinction in the French armies at- 
tempting the conquest of Italy. Nevertheless 
he never neglected his studies, acquiring also 
a knowledge of medicine and Greek I A more 
likely account is that Julius was the son of a 
Verona sign-painter, Benedetto Bordone, and that 
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lie took his M.D. at Padua. Naturalised as a 
French citizen m 1528, he settled in Agen as a 
physician, and died 21st Oct. 1558, under sus- 
picion of Calvinist leanings. Ilis fame has been 
overshadowed by that of his greater son ; and 
while lus vast attainments aie admitted, lus 
judgments often show want of taste and good 
bense. Besides Ins Latin poems, Scaliger’s 
chief works are on the Latin cases, poetics, 
Theophrastus, Aristotle (De Animcdibus ), and 
Hippocrates. In his later life he attempted to 
gam notoriety by an unscrupulous attack on 
Erasmus. In ridicule of the Latin stylists of 
Italy, Erasmus had published a satire, Ciceroni- 
anus. Construing this as a censuie of Cicero 
himself, Scaliger attacked Erasmus (1531) in two 
orations which for scurrility are unparalleled even 
in that ago. See books by Nisard (1800) and 
Mngen (1830). 

His thiid son, Joseph Justus, born at Agon, 
5th August 1540, studied at Bordeaux, and then 
under his father’s care acquired that mastery of 
Latin prose and verse m which he surpassed all 
the scholars of Ins time. After lus father’s death 
he went to the University of Paris, learnt Gieek, 
and devoured the Greek poets in an incredibly 
shoit time. Eventually he boasted that lie spoke 
thirteen languages, ancient and modern. During 
his four years at Paris he turned Protestant. 
In 1565 he accompanied M de Roche-Pozay to 
Italy, of whose scholarship and religion he 
received the worst impression. Of England, 
which they next visited, Scaliger formed an 
equally unfavourable opinion. Of the Scots he 
speaks more kindly, specially mentioning the 
lieauty of their ballads In 1570 he settled at 
Valence, and for two years studied under the 
jurist Cnjacius. In 1572-74 lie was professor m 
Calvin’s college at Geneva. Returning to France, 
he found a home with the Roche-Pozays for the 
next twenty years, and in spite of the Huguenot 
wars produced a series of works which placed 
him at the head of European scholais. Among 
them are his learned but vainglonous editions 
of Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, and Eusebius ; 
by Ins edition of Mamlius (1570) and his De 
Emendatione Tcmporum. (1583) he founded modern 
chronology. From 1593 he held a chair at Ley- 
den ; and to his inspiration Holland owes her 
long line of scholars. Scaliger’s last years were 
embittered by controversies, especially with the 
Jesuits, whose champion Scioppma denounced 
the scion of the Della Scalas as a baseboru im- 
postor, a profligate, and an atheist. Bcaliger’s 
reply was ineffectual. He still continued his 
labours, but his spirit was broken, and he died 
21bt January 1609. By his combined knowledge, 
sagacity, and actual achievement Scaliger holds 
the first place among the scholars of all times. 
See Life by Bernays (fieri. 1855), works by N isard 
(1852) and Tamizey de Larroque (1881), and Mark 
Pattison’s Essays (1889). 

Scarlatti, Alessandro (1659-1725), composer, 
bom at Trapani, at the court of Q.ieen Christina 
of Sweden at Rome produced in 1680 his first 
opera. He was musical director at the court of 
Naples 1694-1703, conducted the conservatoire 
there, and founded the Neapolitan school of musi- 
cal composition. He wrote nearly 120 operas, 
200 masses, 10 oratorios, 500 cantatas, and many 
motets and madrigals. See Life by E. J. Dent 
(1905). — His son, Domenico (1683-1757), who lived 
in Rome, London, Lisbon, Naples, and Madrid, 
was a clever vn iter of sonatas for the piano. 

Scarlett, James, Baron Abingkr (1769-1844), 


born in Jamaica, studied at Tnnity, Cambridge, 
took silk in 18J6, and m 1819 became Whig M.P. 
for Peterborough. Canning made him Attorney- 
general, with a knighthood, in 1827 ; and in 1834, 
now Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, lie was 
created Baron Abmger. — His second son, Sir 
James Yorke Scarlett, G.C.B. (1799-1871), 
educated at Eton and Trinity, commanded the 
5tn Dragoon Guards 1840-53, and on 25th October 
1854 leu the heavy-cavalry charge at Balaclava. 
He subsequently commanded all the cavalry m the 
Ciirnea, and in 1865-70 commanded at Aldershot. 

Scarlett, Robert (c. 1499-1594), the Peter- 
borough sexton who buried Catharine of Aragon 
and Mary Queen of Scots. 

Scarpa, Antonio (1747-1832), anatomist, bom 
at Motta, was professor at Pavia 1784-1812. 

Scarron, Paul, bom at Paris, 4th July 1610, 
the son of a lawyer, became an abb6, and gave 
himself up to pleasure. About 1634 he paid a 
long visit to Italy, and in 1638 began to suffer 
fiom that terrible malady which ultimately left 
him paralysed. He obtained a prebend in Mans 
(1643), tried physicians in vain, and, giving up 
all hope of remedy, returned to Pans m 1646 to 
depend upon letters for a living. From this time 
he begau to pour forth endless sonnets, madrigals, 
songs, epistles, and satires ; m 1644 published 
Typhon, ou la Gigantomachie ; and made a still 
greater hit with Ins metrical comedy, Jodelet , 
on Ic Mattie Valet (1645), followed by Les Trois 
DoiotMes and Les Boutades du Cajnlan Matamoie 
(the plots taken from the Spanish). In 1648 
appeared his Virgile Travesti (part i.) and the 
popular comedy, L'lUritier Ridicule. One of 
the bitterest satires against. Mazarin during the 
Fronde was ascribed to Scarron, who, on the 
cardinal's triumphant return to Pans, addressed 
him in tenns of unmeasured flattery, but did not 
recover lus pensions 1a Roman Comique (1651-57), 
a icaction against the euphuistic and interminable 
novels of Mile de Scudcry and Honor6 d’Uife, 
gave the impulse out of which sprang the master- 
pieces of Lo Sage, Defoe ? Fielding, and Smollett. 
The Income Starron derived from his publisher, 
lus pensions, and the fruits of his dedications 
enabled linn to enjoy good living and to receive 
tho visits of the greatest figures of the day in the 
world of fashion and letters. In 1052 he married a 
beautiful but penniless girl of fifteen, Fran^oise 
d’Aubign6, afterwards the famous Madame de 
Maintenon (q v.), who brought an unknown 
decorum into his Bohemian household. Even 
his writings henceforward lose their grossness. 
Death relieved the suffeier 16th October 2660, 
and reduced lus poor young wife to destitution. 
►See books on him by Christian (1841), Morillot 
fl8S8), Boislisle (1894), Chardon (1904), Magne 
(1905) ; and Jusserand’o introduction to a new 
edition of Tom Brown's translation of The Comical 
Works of Scarron (1892). 

Scarth, Harry Mengden (1814-90), born at 
Keverstono, Durham, and educated at Edinburgh 
and Christ’s, Cambridge, became rector of Wring- 
ton and a prebendary of Wells. He wrote on 
Roman Batli (1864), Roman Britain (1883), &c. 

Sohadow, Johann Gottfried (1764-1850), born 
at Berlin, became court sculptor and director ot 
the Academy of Arts.— One son, Rudolf (1786- 
1822), was also a sculptor ; while another, Fried- 
rich Wilhelm Schadow-Godenhaus (1789-1862), 
was a painter of the Overbeck school, from 1819 
professor at Berlin, aud in 1826-59 head of the 
DUsseldorf Academy. See HUbner, Schadow mi 
Mine SchuU (1869). (<SAaA-cto.] 
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Sohafarik, Pavel Josef (1795-1861 X Bohemian 
scholar, (tom 1833 lived at Prague. 

Behalf, Philip (1819-93), Presbyterian theo- 
logian, born at Coire in Switzerland, was pnvat - 
docent in Berlin, when in 1843 he was called to 
a chair at the German Reformed seminary at 
Merceraburg, Penn. In 1809 he became piofessor 
in the Union Seminary, New York. A founder of 
the American branch of the Evangelical Alliance, 
he was president of the American Old Testament 
Revision Committee Among his works are a 
History of the Chnstian Church (enlarged lonn 
1882-94), The Creeds of Christendom (1877), The 
Person of Christ (1865), and a Bible Dictionary 

O . He also edited The Religious Encyclopcedia , 
on Herzog (1882-84), &c. [Shaff.] 

Sohaffle, Albert Eberiiard Friedrich (1881- 
1903), born at Nuitingcn m Wurtemberg, be- 
came professor of Political Economy at Tubingen 
in 1861, in 1868 at Vienna. In 1871 he settled 
at Stuttgart. Of his works The Impossibility of 
Social Democracy, The Quintessence of Socialism, 
and Ijdbour Protection have been translated ; but 
perhaps the most important are a general treatise 
on Political Economy and a work on the frame- 
work of society. [Shef'lay.] 

Sohaloken, Godfried (1643-1706), Dutch 
painter, his specialty candle-light, was born at 
Dort, visited England, and died at the Hague. 

Sohall, Johann Adam von (1591-1669), born at 
Cologne, was sent out to China as a Jesuit mis- 
sionary in 1622, and at Pekin was entrusted with 
the reformation of the calendar and the direction 


of the mathematical school. By favour of the 
Manchu emperor the Jesuits obtained liberty to 
build churches (1644), and in fourteen years they 
are said to havo made 100,000 converts. But in 
the next reign Schall was thrown into prison, and 
died there. A large MS. collection of his Chinese 
writings is preserved in the Vatican. In Latin 
he wrote a history of the China Mission (1655). 


Schamyl. See Shamyl. 

Scharf, Sir Georoe (1820-95), son of a Bavarian 
lithographer, George Scharf (1788-1860), who 
settled in London in 1816, was bred a draughts- 
man, painted a few oil pictures, travelled in 
Lycia, lectured on art, and was the first secretary 
of the National Portrait Gallery (from 1857). He 
was made C.B. in 1885 and K.C.B. in 1895. 


Sohamhorst, Gerhard Johann David von 
(1755-1818), was the son of a Hanoverian farmer, 
and as a Hanoverian officer fought m the Flanders 
campaigns of 1793-95. In 1801 he was appointed 
director of the training-school for Prussian 
officers. Wounded at Auerstadt and taken 
prisoner at Ltibeck, he was present at Eylau ; 
from 1807 he reorganised the Prussian army, in- 
troduced the short-service system, and created a 
better spirit amongst officers and men. so making 
it possible to defeat Napoleon at Leipzig (1818). 
But before that he died at Prague of a wound 
received at Grossgdrschen. See Lives by Klippel 
(1869-71) and Lehmann (1886-87). [Sharn-horst.] 
Scharwenka, Xaver (1850-1924), pianist and 
composer, born at Sam ter near Posen, in 1881 
started a music school in Berlin, and in 1891-98 
was in New York. [Shar-vtn'ka.] 


Soheele, Carl Wilhelm (1742-86), chemist, 
born at Stralsund (then Swedish), was appren- 
ticed to a chemist at Gothenburg, and was after- 
wards chemist at Malmd, Stockholm, Uppsala, 
and Kdping. His whole life was devoted to 
chemical experiment, and he made many dis- 
coveries of the utmost importance. He discovered 


hydrofluoric, tartaric, benzoic, arsenious, molyb* 
die, lactic, citric, malic, oxalic, gallic, and other 
acids, and separated chlorine, baryta, oxygen 
(1777), glycerine (1783). and sulphuretted hydro- 
gen. He first described the pigment called 
Sclieele’s green, or arsemte of copper, and 
scheolite or tungsten. He showed m 1777, in- 
dependently of Priestley, that the atmosphere 
consists chiefly of two gases, one supporting 
combustion, the other preventing it. In 1783 
he described prussic acid. His papers were 
Englished by Beddoes (1786), and Nordenskiold 
published his unedited German letters and papers 
(Stock. 1893). [ Shay-leh .] 

Scheemakers, Pieter (1691-1770), sculptor, 
Nollekens’ master, was born and died at Ant- 
werp, lived m London 1785-69, and executed eleven 
monuments at Westminster. [ Skaj/mah-kers .] 
Scheffel, Joseph Viktor von (1826-86), poet, 
born at Carlsruhe, was bred for the law at Heidel- 
berg, Munich, and Berlin, but in 1862 started for 
Italy and began to write. His first and best book 
was Der Trompeter von Sdkkingen (1854), a veise 
tale of the Thirty Years’ War. Ekkehard (1857) 
is a prose story of the 10th century. Gaudeamvs 
(1867) is a collection of songs and ballads; and 
he wrote also two l omances— Hugideo (1884) and 
Jumperus (1868) — and poems. He settled at 
Carlsruhe in 1S64. See Lives by Iluhemann (1886), 
Prolss (1887), and Pilz (1S87). [Sheffel. ] 

Soheffer, Ary (1795-1858), the son of a German 
painter settlod at Doulrecht, studied m Paris, 
and painted geme pictures ; then became a 
Romantic, taking subjects from Goethe, Byron, 
and Dante ; and after 1835 turned to religious 
subjects. See Memoir by Grote (1860). [Shef-fei.] 
Scheffler, Johann. See Angelos. 
Scheidemann, Philipp, German Majority So- 
cialist, born in 1865, was minister of finance and 
colonies in the provisional government of 1918, 
and first chancellor of the republic (1919-20). 

Schelling, Friedrich Wilhelm Joseph, born 
atLeonbeig in Wlirtcmborg, 27th January 1775, 
studied at Tlibmgen and Leipzig, and from 1798 
lectured on philosophy at Jena as successor to 
Fichte. In 1803-8 he was professor at Wurzburg ; 
then until 1820 secretary of the Royal Academy 
of Arts at Munich ; again professor at Erlangen 
until 1827, when he returned to Munich ; and 
finally from 1841 at Berlin. He died 20tli 
August 1854. His works may be grouped into 
throo periods, m the first of which (1797-1800), 
embracing the ‘Philosophy of Nature' and 
‘Transcendental Philosophy,’ he was under 
the influence of Fichte ; the second (1801 - 3) 
culminates in the ‘Philosophy of Identity,’ 
Schelling’s lights being Spinoza and Boehme; 
the third and least valuable represents the 
growth of his Positive (in opposition to the 
previous Critical or Negative) Philosophy. He 
began as an adherent of Fichte’s principle of 
the Ego as the supreme principle of philosophy, 
and developed' the pantheism characteristic of 
the idealism of Fichte and Hegel. In the Phil* 
osophy of Nature writings and in The World-Soul 
(1797-99) he supplements the Fichtian Ego or 
Absolute Ego by showing that the whole of 
Nature may be regarded as an embodiment of a 
process by which Spirit tends to rise to a con- 
sciousness of itself. The Transcendental Idealism 
(1800) speaks of the two fundamental and com- 
plementary sciences, Transcendental Philosophy 
and Speculative Physics. The promised Positive 
Philosophy which was to advance beyond merely 
negative or critical philosophy came to be simply 
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the philosophy of Mythology and Revelation. See 
works by Noack (1859), riitfc (Life, 1870), Becker 
(1875), Watson (Cine. 1883), and Groos (1889), 
Schenk, August (1815-91), Leipzig botanist. 
Schenkel, Daniel (1813-85), born at Dagerlen 
in Zurich, was appointed professor of Theology at 
Heidelberg in 1851. In his youth almost ortho* 
dox, he became a champion of ecclesiastical 
liberalism. Among his works wore Das Wesen 
dcs Protestant ismus (1846-51), Der Umonsberuf 
(1855V Chnstlichc Dogmatik (1858-59), and Charak - 
teibild Jesu (1864), an attempt to construct the 
human character of Jesus and entirely eliminate 
the supernatural. [Shen-kel.] 

Soberer, Edmond (1815-89), critic, born in 
Paris of Swiss and English parentage, spent two 
years in England after schooling at Pans and 
Strasburg, qualified for the Piotestant ministry, 
and became professor of Exegesis at Geneva (1845). 
But lie drifted away from his early faith, in i860 
was expelled from the church, and for ten yeais 
was mainly occupied in leligious controversy. 
In 1860 he went to Paris and contributed to the 
papers. In 1871 he was elected deputy for Oise* 
et-Marne. Scherer takes a high place among 
modern literary critics. See m mograph by Gr6ard 

S , and Samtsbury’s Introduction to Scherer’s 
_ s on English Literature (1891). [Shay-rer.] 
Scherer, Wilhelm (1841-86), an Austrian 
student of German, from 1877 a Berlin professor. 

Scherr, Johannes (1817-86), liistouan, novelist, 
and humorous writer, was born at Hoheurech- 
berg in Swabia. A strong democrat, m 1848 lie 
v>as a member of the Will tern berg diet, and in 
1849 fled to Switzerland, where (1860) he became 
lectmer in the Zurich Polytechnic. [S/icrr.] 
Sohetky, John Christian (1778-1874), marine 
painter, was the son of a Transylvanian violon- 
cellist who had settled in Edinburgh, and was 
trained there, at Rome, and Paris. 

Scbiaparelll, Giovanni Viuoinio (1835-1910), 
born at Savigliano, Piedmont, was head of Brera 
obseivatory, studied meteors and double stars, 
ami discovered the canals of Mars. 

Schiefaer, Franz Anton von (1817-79), Russian 
student of Ostiak and other Siberian tongues, was 
born at Reval, and died at St Petersburg. 

Schiller, Ferdinand C. S. (b. 1864), educated at 
Rugby and Balliol, became tutor atCoipus Christi, 
and wrote on humanistic philosophy and logic. 

Schiller, Johann Christoph Friedrich von, 
wa? born, son of an anny surgeon, at Marbach on 
Neclcar, 10th Nov. 1759, and was trained in a 
Stuttgart ducal school for youths intended for 
the public servica He dropped law for medicine, 
and about 1776 became conscious of his own 
poetic powers. In 1781 he was appointed surgeon 
to a* Wurtemberg regiment, and in January 
1782 his play Die Jlduber was put on the stage 
at Mannheim ; as being full of revolutionary 
feeling it made a tremendous sensation. For 
quitting Stuttgart without leave the Duke had 
him arrested, and forbade him to write plays 
or leave WUrtemberg; so he fled from tne 
capital and lay concealed in various places of 
retreat At Bauerbach he finished two more 
plays, Fiesco and Kdbale i und Licbe (1783). For a 
few months he was dramatist to the Mannheim 
theatre. He next issued a theatrical journal, 
Die Rheinische Thalia , begun in 1784, in which 
were first printed most of his Don Carlos, many 
of his best poems, and the stories Verbrecher 
aus Verlorener Ehre and Der Geisterseher. In 
1785 he went by invitation to Leipzig ; and at 


Dresden, where KBrner was living, he found 
rest from emotional excitement and pecuniary 
worries. Here he finished Don Caibs (1787), 
his first mature play, though it suffers artistic- 
ally from excessive length and lack of unity. 
Amongst the finest fruits of his discussions with 
Earner and his circle are the poems An die Fieude 
and Die Kunetler. After two years m Diesden 
and an unhappy love affair (not the first) he went 
to Weimar, where he studied Kant with gieat 
zeal. Now he met lus future wife, Charlotte von 
Lengefeld, and began his history of the revolt of 
the Netherlands. Iri 1788 he was appointed to a 
professorship at Jena, and married ; but soon 
broke down his healtn by overwork, lecturing, 
and writing the history of the Thirty Years’ War. 
Die aesthetische Erziehung dcs Menschen deals with 
art as the supreme educative agent. In 1794 lie 
became intimate with Fichte and Wilhelm von 
Humboldt, and began his great friendship with 
Goethe. In Ueber Naive und Sentimentale Dtch- 
tuny ancient (classic) and modern poetry were 
distinguished and defined ; and he started the 
slioit-hved magazine Die Horen (1795-97), which 
gave birth to the celebrated Xenien (1797V a collec- 
tion of satirical epigrams, written by Schiller and 
Goethe conjointly. Schiller again began to write 
poems, principally for his annual Die Musen - 
ulmanach , such as Die Maeht des Gesanges, Die 
Ideale , Wurde der Fiauen, and Der Spaziergang , 
and later, during 1797-98, his matchless ballads 
( Kraniche des JbyJcus , Der Jlandschuh, Der Taucher, 
Fitter Toggenburg , &c.). The trilogy Wallenstein 
(1798-99), embracing Wallenstein's Ixiger, DU 
Piccolomim , and Wallenstein's Tod, is in every 
way a remarkable advance on Don Carlos; it 
ranks as the greatest of German plays. In 1799 
Schiller settled in Weimar and helped Goethe to 
elevate the German stage. lie was ennobled in 
1802. Speedily hefi’ shed Maria Stuart SCO), Die 
Jungfrau von Orleans (1801), Die Braut von Messina 
(1803), and Wilhelm Tell (1804). The first-named 
is an admirable drama; Die Jungfrau is one of 
Schiller’s finest efforts ; and Tell, the last drama 
the poet lived to finish, is a noble piece of work, 
some technical flaws notwithstanding. His health, 
long enfeebled, finally bioke down ; and he died 
9th May 1805. Schiller’s life was one long struggle 
against pecuniary difficulties, yet through all he 
remained tiue to himself and his high calling. 
As a lyric poet he can hardly be leckoned of 
Uio first lank ; but as a dramatist he stands fore- 
most of the Germans, and holds high rank amongst 
the dramatic writers of the world. His works 
were edited by Godeke (1868-76), Kurz (1868-69), 
Boxberger (4th ed. 1894), and Bellermann (1896). 
See Lives by Minor (1890 et seq.), Palleske (1858 ; 
14th ed. 1894), Duntzer (1881), Weltrieh (1885 et 
seq V O. B rah in (188S et seq.), O. Harnack (3d ed. 
1905), 0. Berger (1905 et seq.); Schiller's Corre- 
spondence with Goethe, Korner, Humboldt, his 
wife, Ac.— best edition by Jonas (7 vols. 1892-96); 
Walter von Molo's Schiller Roman (1918-15). 
There are studies by Carlyle (1825), Bulwer- 
Lytton (1844), Sime (1882), Nevinson (1889), Miss 
E. Lee (1905), J. G. Robertson (1905), and trans- 
lations of Palleske, Diintzer, KUlinemann (1912). 
The English versions of poems by Bulwer-Lytton 
(1844), Merivale (1844), Bowring (1851). and Lord 
Lyttoii (1887), and Coleridge's Piccolomini and 
Wallenstein's Death, deserve special mention. 

Sohilling, Johannes (1828-1910), sculptor, 
born at Mittweida in Saxony, studied in Italy, 
and settled in Dresden, where in 1868-1906 he 
was Art professor. His first great work was 
ths four groups of the Seasons for Dresden; 
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his masterpiece is the Niederwald monument of 
Germania (1888) opposite Bingen ; ami he also 
executed monuments of Schiller for Vienna, the 
Emperor Maximilian for Trieste, King John for 
Dresden, and the Emperor William for Wiesbaden. 

Sohimmelpennlnck, Mary Anne (1778 -185C), 
bom at Birmingham, the daughter of a Quaker 
manufacturer named Galton. in 1806 married a 
Dutch Bristol merchant, and in 1818 joined the 
Moravian communion. Her nine works (1813-60) 
include two on Port Royal, a Theory \of Beauty , 
Sacred Musings, and an Autobiography. 

Sohinkel, Karl Friedrich (1781-1841), archi- 
tect, born at Neuruppin in Brandenburg, in 1820 
became professor at the Berlin Royal Academy. 
See works by Kuglor (1842), Quast (1806), Dohme 
(1882), Tuckeimanu (1879), and Kratschel (1892). 

Schlagintweit, the name of five Munich 
brothers, all travellers or writers on sciences 
allied to geography. Three of them— Hermann 
von Schlagintweit (1826-82), Adolf (1S29-57), 
and Robert (1883-85y-worked mostly in com- 
pany. Hermann and Adolf published two books 
(1850-64) on tho physical geography of the Alps. 
Next the three brothers were employed for nearly 
three years by the East India Company in scien- 
tific investigations in the Dekkan, the Himalayas, 
Tibet, Sikkim, Assam, &c. See their Results of a 
Scientific Mission to India and High Asia (4 vols. 
1860-66). Adolf was put to death by the Emir of 
East Turkestan. Robert, who became professor 
of Geography at Giessen in 1863, travelled in the 
United States, and wrote on the Pacific Railway 
(1870), California (1871), the Mormons (1874), &c. 
—A fourth brother, Eduard (1881-G6), who took 
part in the Spanish invasion of Morocco of 1859- 
GO and wrote an account of it, fell at Kissingen, 
fighting on the Bavarian side against the Prus- 
sians.— Emil (1835-1904), the fifth brother, became 
a lawyer, but wrote Buddhism, in Tibet (Loud. 
1860), Die Konige von Tibet (1865), Indien in Wort 
und Bild (18S0-81), &c. [Shlah-gint- vite; g hard.] 

Sohlegel, Auoust Wilhelm von, born at 
Hanover, 8th September 1767, studied theology 
at Gottingen, but soon turned to literature. In 
1796 he settled in Jena, and in 1796 manied a 
widow lady, Caroline Bohmer (1763-1809), who 
separated from him in 1803, and at once married 
Rebelling. In 1798 he became professor of Litera- 
ture and Fine Art at Jena, and in 1801-4 he 
lectured at Berlin. Most of the next fourteen 
years he spent in the house of Madame de Stael 
at Coppet, though he lectured on Dramiatic 
Art and Literature (Eng. trans. 1815) at Vienna 
in 1808. and was secretary to the Crown-prince 
of Sweden 1813-14. From 1818 till his death (12th 
May 1845) he was professor of Literature at Bonn. 
He, years before going to Bonn, translated most of 
Shakespeare into German verse (as revised and 
completed by Tieck still the standard German 
version); translating next Dante, Calderon, Cer- 
vantes, and Camoens. He issued editions of the 
Bhagavad-Gita and the Ramayana. Like his 
brother Friedrich he was one of the leaders of 
the Romantic movement, though his own poems 
are rather lifeless. Inordinate self-esteem moved 
him to severe criticism of Schiller, Wieland, and 
Kotzebue, and involved him in unseemly polemics. 
Yet his lectures and criticisms (1801, &c.) and his 
history of the fine arts (1827) are still valuable. 
His writings were published in three separate col- 
lections— German, French, and Latin. See Mrs 
Alfred Sidgwick’s Caroline Schlegel and her Friends 



at Gottingen and Leipzig. He abducted in 1798 
Dorothea (1768-1889), daughter of Moses Men- 
delssohn, wife of the Jewish merchant Veit, and 
mother of Veit the religious painter, and next 
year utilised his experiences m a notorious 
romance, Lucinde. He then joined his brother 
at Jena, and with him wrote and edited the 
journal Das A thenaeum, in the interests of Roman- 
ticism. The CharakteHstikcn und Kritiken (1801) 
contain some of both bi others’ best writing. From 
1808 down to lus death at Dresden, 11th Jan. 
1829, Friedrich, who had become a devout Roman 
Catholic, was employed in the public service of 
Austria ; it was he who pennod the Austrian 
proclamations against Napoleon in 1809. His 
best-known books are lectures on the Philosophy 
of History (Eng. trans. 1836) and History of Litera- 
ture (trans. 1859). There are also English versions 
of his Philosophy of Life (1847) and Lectures on 
Modern History (1849). Ueber Sprache und Weisheit 
der Indier (1808) was a pioneer for the study of 
Sanskrit in Europe. See his Letters to his brother 
(1890) and Haym’s Die Romantische Schule (1869). 
[Shlay-gel ; g hard.] 

Sohleicher, August (1821-68), philologist, bom 
atMemingen, in 1850 became professor of Slavonic 
Languages at Prague, and m 1857 honorary pro- 
fessor at Jena. His Comparative Grammar oj the 
Indo-Gennamc Languages (4th ed. 1876 ; Eng. 
trans. 1874-77) is admittedly a great work. See 
Memoir by Lermann (1870). [Slai-her.] 

Schlelden, Matthias Jakob (1804-81 X botanist, 
born at Hamburg, practised there as advocate, 
but in 1833 went to Gottingen and devoted him- 
self to physiology and botany. In 1839 he be- 
came professor of Botany at Jena, and in 1863 
at Dorpat. In 1866 lie retired. He did much 
to establish the cell-theory. [SUV den.] 

Schleiermacher, Friedrich Ernst Daniel, 
born at Bieslau, 21st November 1768, was edu- 
cated at the Moravian schools of Niesky and 
Barby 1783-87; next, having broken from the 
dogmatic narrowness of the brethren, he studied 
philosophy and theology at Halle. From 1797, 
now a preacher in Berlin, he was closely allied 
with the devotees of Romanticism. In his Reden 
vber Religion (1799), Monologen (1800), and Grand- 
linien einer Kritik der bishengen Sittenlehre (1803) 
he expounded that hostility to the traditional 
moral philosophy and the Kantian ethic to which 
lie had already (1801) given expression in the 
* Confidential Letters on Schlegel's Lucinde.' The 
translation of Plato, begun by linn and Schlegel, 
was carried through in 1804-10 by Schleiermacher 
alone. He was professor at Halle 1804-6, and in 
1810 was called to a theological chair in the new 
university of Berlin. He was equally eminent 
as a preacher, and was tho soul of the movement 
which led to the union in 1817 of the Lutheran 
and Reformed Churches in Prussia. He pro- 
duced Die Weihnachtsfeier (1806; Eng. trans. 
Christmas Eve, 1889); a critical treatise on the 
first epistle to Timothy (1807); and his most 
important work, Der Christliche Glaube (1821-22 ; 
6th ed. 1884). He died 12th February 1834 . 
Afterward appeared a work on Christian ethics, 
a Life of Jesus, Sermons, and letters (partly 
trans. by Frederica Rowan, 1860). In 1826 Thirl- 
wall translated his Essay on St Luke , and Dobson 
his Introduction to Plato's Dialogues in 1886 ; 
and a volume of Selected Sermons was issued 
in 1800. Dogma, he taught, is not religion, 
but a statement about religion which Is the 
product of reflection ; religion itself is feeling, 
the iipmedlftte sense of our dependence on the 
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divine source of all things, o;i God. Chiistianity 
is only to be realised through experience of 
our relation to the historical Jesus Christ as the 
redeemer. He did not expressly deuy all miracle, 
hut his view of God excluded miracles in the 
fully supernaturalistic sense. See his Corre- 
spondence (1852-87); Lives by Schenkel (1868), 
Dilthey (vol. i. 1870); studies by Bender (1876- 
78), 0. Ititschl (1888), Keferstem (1889), Diebow 
(1894), It. Munio (1908), W. B. Selbie (1913). 
[ShlVei -mull -her.] 

Sohllemann, Heinrich, born 6th January 1822 
at Neubuckow in Mecklenburg-Schvverin, made a 
fortune at home and in St Petersburg, became 
an accomplished linguist, first visited Greece in 
1859, from 1866 studied archaeology m Paris, and 
in 1870-90 excavated and explored the ruin-heaps 
of Hissarlik, the site of ancient Troy. He also 
excavated the site of Mycenae (1876), in Ithaca 
(1869 and 1878), at Orchomenos (1881-82), and at 
Tiryns (1884-85). The results are described in 
MyJcence (1877; Eng. trans. 1877), Jlios (1880; 
trails. 1880), Orchomenos (1881), Troja (1883 ; trans. 
1883), Tiryns (1886 ; trans. 1886), «fcc He died in 
Naples, 27th December 1890. See Schuchliurdt's 
Schhemann’ s Ausgrabungcn (1890 ; trans. 1891), and 
his own Selbstbiographie (1891). [Shlee-mann. ] 

Schlosser, Friedrich Christoph (1776-1861), 
born at Jever m Oldenburg, became m 1819 pro- 
fessor of History at Heidelberg. His woiks in- 
clude a Universal History (1815-24), a history of 
the eighteenth century (1823 ; 5th ed. 1864-66 ; 
Eng. trails. 1843-52), and a study of Dante (1855). 
See Lives byGervinus (1861), Weber (1876), Erd- 
mannsddrffer (1876), and Lorenz (1878). 

Schmitz, Leonhard, LL.D., born at Eupen, 6th 
March 1807, was educated at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
His marriage to an English lady in 1836 drew 
hnn to England, where he helped (1842) to trans- 
late Niebuhr’s history. Other translations fiom 
Niebuhr followed (1849-53); and later, from Ins 
own pen, excellent manuals of the History of 
Greece , and of Rome, Ancient History , Ancient 
Geography , and Mediaeval History. He edited the 
Classical Museum, 1843-49 and numerous Latin 
text-books, and was a large contributor to the 
Penny Cyclopaedia and Smith’s Dictionaries In 
1845-66 he was rector of Edinburgh High School, 
and in 1866-74 head of the International College 
at Isleworth. He died 28th May 1890. 

Sohnadhorst, Francis (1840-1900), a great or- 
ganiser of the Liberal party (1873-93), born at 
Birmingham, in 1887 was presented with 10,000 gs. 

Schneider, Friedrich (1786-1853), composer, 
was born near Zittau, and died at Dessau. 

Sohneidewin, Friedrich Wilhelm (1810-56), 
classical scholar, died a professor at Gottingen. 

Sohnltzer, Eduard. See Emin Pasha. 

Schnltzler, Arthur, born in 1862, a Viennese 
physician’s son, graduated in medicine 1885, and 
won fame by his clover comedies — Anatol (1893), 
Prof. Bernhardi (1912), &c. — and psychological 
atories— e.g. The Road to the Open (trails. 1913). 

Sohnorr von Oarolsfeld, Baron Julius, 
painter, born at Leipzig, 26th March 1794, studied 
at Vienna, and there became associated with the 
school of Cornelius and Overbeck, who went back 
for their inspiration to Raphael’s predecessors ; 
in 1817 he followed them to Rome. But though 
he agreed with them in principle, he avoided 
their extremes, and was the only one of them 
who remained a Protestant. In 1827 he was ap- 
pointed professor of Historical Painting at Mu nlch , 
and wn® commissioned to paint for the pal** 


frescoes of the N ibclungenlied, Charlemagne, Bad 
burossa, &c. in 1846 he became prolessor at 
Diesden and director of the galleiy. Sclmorr’s 
Bible pictures (I860) are accounted by many 
authorities his best things. He illustrated the 
Nibelungen , designed stained-glass windows, and 

S rodueed not a tew admirable easel pictures. He 
ied 24th May 1872. See Art Journal (1805). 
Schoen, or Schonoauer, Martin (1450-88), re- 
ligious painter and engraver of Colmar. 

Schaffer, Peter (c. 1425-1502), the partner in 
printing of Fust. See work by Roth (1892). 

Sohofleld, John McAllister (1S31-1906), born 
in Chautauqua county, New York, in the Civil 
War distinguished himself at Franklin (1864) 
and Wilmington (1S05), was Secretary of War 
1868-69, and was commander-in-chief 1888-95. 

Scholten, Jan Hendrik (1811-85), critical 
theologian, born at Vleuter near Utrechl, was 
pioiessor of Theology at Franeker Irom 1840, 
and in 1843-81 at Leyden. French and Geiman 
translations earned his wntings far beyond 
then country. The chief were on the Reformed 
theology, an introduction to the New Testament, 
on John’s gospel, on the New Testament Canon, 
on the oldest gospel, and the Pauline gospel See 
Kuenen’s sketch of his life (1885). [Skolten.] 
Schomberg, Frederick Hermann, Duke op 
(1015-90), born at ITeidelbeig ot an ancient bouse 
taking its name from its castle of Schonberg on 
the Rhine, fought against the Imperialists m the 
Thirty Years’ War. For the Fiench he conducted 
a successful campaign in Spain (1650), and, though 
a Protestant, obtained a marshal’s baton m 1675. 
After the revocation of the Edict of Nantes (1685) 
he commanded under the Prince of Orange in the 
English expedition. William III. made him K.G., 
duke, and commander in Ireland in 1689. lie fell 
at the Boyne, 1st July 1690.— His third son, 
Meiniiart (1641-1719), commanded the right 
wing, and was made Duke of Leinster. 

Schomburgk, Sir Robert Hermann, bom at 
Fieiburg neai Rossbach, June 5, 1804, surveyed 
(1831) m the Vngm Islands, where ho was a mer- 
chant, and was se.it by the Royal Geographical 
Society to explore British Guiana (1831-85). In 
ascending the Berbice River he discovered the 
magniilcent Victoria Regia lily, described m his 
B r dish Guiana (Lond. 1840)and magnificent Views 
in the Interior of Guiana (folio, 1841). In 1841-43 
he was employed by government m Guiana to 
draw the long-controverted ‘Schomburgk-lme’ as 
a provisional boundary with Venezuela and Biazil, 
and in 1844 was knighted. He was accompanied 
by his brother Richard (1811-90), who w rote ReUen 
in Bntuch-Guiana , ISkO- 44 (Loip. 1847-48). In 
1848 Sir Robert published a History of Baibadoes . 
In 1848-57 he was British consul in San Domingo, 
in 1857-64 in Siam, He died lltli March 1S65 at 
Schoneberg near Berlin. [Shom-boork.] 
Schunbeln, Christian Friedrich (1799-1868), 
chomist, born at Metzingen, Wtirtemberg, fiom 
1828 professor at Basel, discovered ozone, gun-cot- 
ton, and collodion, and experimented on oxygen. 
See Life by Hagen bach (1869). [Sftwn-Wn*.] 
Schdnberg, Arnold, musical composer and 
pioneer, born in Vienna in 1874, developed prin- 
ciples of atonality in his later works. See Study 
by Wellesz (trans. 1924). 

Schongauer. See Schoen. 

Sohoolcraft, Henry Rowe, (1798-1 864), Ameri- 
can ethnologist, born in Albany county, N.Y., in 
1817-18 visited the mining region west of tUo&S* 
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sisaippi (described in his Journal), and in 1820 went 
with General Cass to Lake Superior as geologist. I n 
1822 he became Indian agent for the tribes about 
the lakes, and in 1823 married a wife of Indian 
blood. In 1882 he commanded an expedition 
which discovered the sources of tho Mississippi 
( Narrative , 1884). While superintendent for the 
Indians, he negotiated treaties by winch the 
government acquired 16,000,000 acres. Iu 1845 he 
collected the statistics of the Six Nations ( Notes 
on the Iroquois , 1848). For government he pre- 
pared his Infoi'mation respecting the Inkiian Tribes 
of the U.S. (6 vols. 1851-57) His other works 
include poems, a Life of Cass, Algic Researches 
(1839), The Red Race of America (1847), Thirty 
Fears with the Indian Tribes (1851), &c. 

Schopenhauer, Arthur, pessimist philosopher, 
was born at Danzig, 22d February 1788 His 
father was a banker; his mother, Johanna Tio- 
sina (1766-1888), wrote twenty-four volumes of 
novels and novelettes, and on her husband’s 
death settled in 1806 at Weimar. The boy w as 
educated at Gotha, Weimar, Gottingen, and Ber- 
lin. He graduated at Jena with a treatise On the 
Fourfold Root of the Principle of Sufficient Reason , 
in which he seeks to classify the principles of 
physics, logic, mathematics, and ethics. He 
inherited from his father irrepressible energy 
and cosmopolitan, freetliinking sympathies, and 
from his mother facility of literary expression. 
In him feeling and reason were in perpetual con- 
flict; his disposition was severe, mistrustful, 
and suspicious. Lastly, he believed that he 
had founded a philosophy which made him the 
successor of Socrates, yot saw himself and his 
thinking passed over, and what he regarded as 
the fatuous ravings of Fichte, Schelling, and 
Hegel praised as the highest wisdom. The car- 
dinal articles of his philosophical creed were : 
first, Subjective Idealism— i.e. that the world is 
my idea, a mere phantasmagoria of my brain, and 
therefore in itself nothing ; secondly, that the 
possibility of knowledge of the ‘ tliing-m-itseU ’ 
was demolished for ever by Kant; and thirdly, 
that to the intuition of genius the ideas of Art 
are accessible— the only knowledge not subser- 
vieut to the Will and to the needs of practical 
life. Finally, Will, the active side of our nature, 
or Impulse, is the key to the one thing we know 
directly from the inside— i.e. the self, and there- 
fore the key to the understanding of all things 
from the atom up through plants and animals 
to the starry systems. Will is the creative, the 
primary, while Idea is the secondary, the recep- 
tive factor in things. His chief book, The World 
as Will and Idea (1819), expounds the Logic, the 
Metaphysic, the Aesthetic, and the Ethic of his 
view. He gave out lus occasional papers m the 
Parcrga and Paralipomena (1851), which illustrate 
the eloquence of his pen. Seeing and Colours 
(1816) contains practically Goethe’s theory of 
colours. From Weimar and university circles 
Schopenhauer had gone to Dresden (1814-18), and 
thence to Italy ; his unsuccessful attempt as lec- 
turer in Berlin University was made in 1820. He 
finally in 1881 left Berlin for Frank for t-on-Maim 
where he died, 21st Sept. 1860. Frauenstadt 
edited his complete works (6 vols. 1876). There 
are translations of The World as Will and Idea, 
by Haldane and Kemp (1888-86), Fourfold Root 
and Will in Nature (1888), Basis of Morality (2d 
ed. 1915), Ac ; Selected Essays , by E. B. Bax (1891) ; 
and a Schopenhauer Series by T. Bailey Saunders 
(5 vols. 1890 - 98 ). The standard Life is by Gwinner 
(new ed. 1910 ). Miss ZIramern's Life (1876) and 
that by Prof. Wallace ( 1890 ) are both very good. 


I Sohorlemmer. Carl (1884-92), chemist, born at 
Darmstadt, studied under Bunsen, and became 
in 1859 private assistant to Sir Henry Enfield 
Roscoe (q.v.) at Owens College, Manchester, and 
in 1874 professor there of Organic Chemistry. 

Schouvaloff, Count Peter Andreievitcu 
(1827-89), Russian ambassador, became head of 
the secret police in 1866 ; in 1873, sent on a secret 
mission to London, lie arranged the marriage 
between the Duke of Edinburgh and the only 
daughter of Alexander II. In 1878 he was one 
of the Russian representatives at the Congress 
of Berlin. — His brotlior, Count Paul (&. 1830), 
fought at Sebastopol and Inkermanu, helped 
to organise the liberation of the Russian serfs 
(1801), fought in Turkey in 1878, and in 1885 was 
appointed ambassador to Germany, in 1895 gover- 
lioi of Warsaw. In 1897 he retired. [Shoo-va-lof .] 

Schrader, Ebkrhard (1836-1908), born at 
Brunswick, was piofessor of Theology at Zurich, 
Giessen, and Jena, and of Oriental Languages at 
Berlin (1875), with a seat in the Academy. He 
wrote on Biblical, Assyrian, Babylonian, and 
Aryan oi igms, and on the cuneiform inscriptions. 
[Shrah'der.) 

Schreiber, Lady Charlotte Elizabeth (1812- 
95), translator in 1838-49 of the Welsh Mabinogion , 
was born at Ufllngton House, Stamford, a daughter 
of the Earl of Lindsey, and married m 1833 Sir 
Josiah John Guest, and in 1855 Charles Schreiber, 
M.P. She wrote on fans and playing-cards. 

Schreiner, Olive (1859-1922), born in Basuto- 
land, daughter of a missionary, startled the con- 
ventional English world of letters in 1883 by 
‘ The Story of an African Fam : a Novel, by Ralph 
Iron,’ a powerful series of half-finished pictuies of 
rough life on a Boer farm, and of the spiritual 
problems that lend an inquiring soul. Later she 
wrote on politics and woman’s work. In 1894 she 
married 8. C. Cronwnght, who took her name and 
wrote her Life (1924). [Shi-i'ner.] 

Sohrevelius, Cornelius (1615 - 64), Dutch 
scholar, in 1642 became rector of Leyden Uni- 
versity, published a lexicon Grceco-Latinum et 
Lahno-Grcecum (1654), and produced (uncritical) 
editions of the classics. 

Schubart, Christian Daniel (1739-91), poet, 
born at Obersontheim in Swabia, became school- 
master and organist, but wrote satirical poems 
and spoke unadvisedly, lost his post, and then 
lived as a public reader and pianist. He got into 
difficulty in Austria, was enticed back to WUrtem- 
berg by the duke, whom he had irritated 1/ an 
epigram, and was imprisoned 1777-87 at Holien- 
asperg. He is chiefly lemembered for his tragic 
fate and for his mfluenco on Schiller. See liis 
Autobiography (1791-93), and monographs by D. 
F. Strauss (1849), Hauff (1885), and Nagele (1888). 

Schubert, Franz Peter, composer, born in 
Vienna, January 81, 1797, a schoolmaster’s son, 
at eleven entered the choristers’ school of tho 
court-chapel. During the five years spent here 
he tried almost every kind of composition, in- 
cluding a symphony in D (1813). He now be- 
came under-master in his father’s school, and 
wrote his immortal song, the Erl King, and tho 
Mass in F. He escaped from school drudgery 
by sharing the lodgings and meals of one or two 
young friends, and through the singer Vogl his 
songs became known to the Viennese. In 1819 
his Schdfers Klagelied was performed at a concert 
in Vienna. In the summer he made an extended 
tour with Vogl, but found time to compose his 
well-known pianoforte quintet (op. 114). His 
comic operetta, the ZwBIingsbriider, and the 
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Zauberharfe were both produced in 1820. He 
got almost no money for hie many songs, and 
was usually in great straits. In 1822 lie com- 
pleted his opera Alfonso and Estrella. To 1823 
belongs the three-act opera of Eienibras, the 
beautiful Rosamundc music, and the Divertisse- 
ment & la Hongroise. The compositions of 1826 
included a quartet in D minor and the piano- 
forte sonata (fantasia) in G, the songs Hark' 
Hark! the Lark, Who is Sylvia f and the ‘drink- 
ing song’ in Antony and Cleopatra. His last year 
(1828) produced his noblest symphony (No. 9 
in C), Ins Mass in K flat, the oratorio Miriam’s 
War-song , the string quintet in C, three piano- 
forte sonatas, and several songs. He gave his 
first and only concert on March 26, and he died 
November 19, 1828. Schubert is remarkable for 
his ceaseless impulse to compose, the absolute 
spontaneity of Ins writings, and the poetic spirit 
with which he has imbued them But Ins special 
and peculiar eminence lies in song- writing, m 
which he reached the highest limit of excellence. 
His orchestral writings show extraordinary deli- 
cacy of instrumentation ; ho composed moie than 
600 songs, ten symphonies, six masses, a host of 
sonatas and other works for the pianofoite, a 
number of string quartets, as well as several 
operas, cantatas, and overtures. See Franz Schu- 
heit by N. Flower (1928); Grove's Dictionamj of 
Music , and German Lives by Kreissle von Ilell- 
born (1866), Reissmann, Niggli, Dahms(1918). 

Schulenburg, Countess Eiirengard Mklusina 
von dee (1667-1743), the 4 Maypole ' mistress of 
George I., in 1719 created Duchess of Kendal. 

Sohultz, Hermann (1836-1903), theologian, 
born at Liichow in Hanover, became piofessor 
at Basel in 1864, Strasburg in 1872, Heidelberg 
in 1874, and Gbttingen in 1876. He wrote on 
Immortality (1861), Old TestamentTheology (1869- 
72 ; trans. 1892), the Deity of Christ (on Hitachi's 
lines, 1881), Protestant dogmatic theology (1890), 
and Christian apologetics (1894). [ Shooltz .] 

Schulze- Delitzsch, Hermann, born 29tli August 
1808 at Delitzsch m Prussian Saxony, in 1841 
settled down there as judge. In the National 
Assembly at Berlin (1848) he represented lus 
native town, and was chairman of a commission 
on the distress amongst the labouiing classes; 
in 1849, for protesting that it was unjust to tax 
the people when their representatives were not 
allowed to deliberate together, he was tried on a 
charge of treason, but acquitted. On his return to 
Delitzsch he started the first people’s bank, in 
which the subscribers received credit and divi- 
dends in proportion to their savings. By 1869 
there were two hundred such banks in centxal 
Germany, in 1864 united under one organisa- 
tion, with Sch uhfe- Delitzsch as manager. The 
system spread intoAustiia, Italy, Belgium, and 
Russia ; and when its founder died at Potsdam, 
29th April 1888, there were in Germany 3500 
branches, having twelve million members, with 
a share capital of £10,000,000 and deposits to 
more than twice that sum. In i801, again in 
parliament, he laboured for constitutional reform ; 
whilst, as a firm believer in self-help, he strongly 
opposed Lassalle's socialism. He wrote on his 
banks and on co-operation. See Life by Bern- 
stein (1879) and a paper by John Rae m Good 
Words (1885). (Shoolt'-eeh Datf-leetch.] 

Schumann, Robert, composer, was bo.ii at 
Zwickau, 8th June 1810. At twenty-one, after a 
desultory course oflaw and philosophy and a good 
deal of travel, he settled down in Leipzig as a 
ttadent of music. In 1888 bis first important 
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pianoforte compositions were published ( Tocoata , 
etc.), in 1834 Jie started the Neue Zeitschnft fur 
Musih, and lor more than ten years contributed 
many essays, some very fantastic, somo of in- 
estimable value. His greatest pianotoite works 
were written between 1S36 and 1839 ( Fantasia , 
Noveletten , Kindencenen, HumoresJce , &c ) In 
1841 he turned lus attention to instrumental 
work, and produced three symphonies and 
the romantic concerto in A minor. The tlnee 
beautiful quartets prepared the way for the 
Quintet for pianoforte and strings. The piano- 
loite Quartet belongs to 1842. In 1843 he pro- 
duced the choial works, Paradise and the Pen 
and scones from Faust. In ill-health he now 
retired to Dresden. In 1847 the clouds lifted, 
and from 1848 to 1850 works oi all kinds appeared 
in rapid succession — Cenoveva (his only opera), 
incidental music to Byron’s Manfied, songs, and 
much liisti union tal solo and conceited music. In 
1850 lie became musical director m Diisseldorf— - 
a post for which he was unfitted by absent- 
mindedness. Much desultory work belongs to 
the years 1850-54 ; but it became more evident 
that ho must rotue from his post In 1851 his 
former ailment broke out anew ; Ins eccentricity 
gradually grew more maiked ; and he devoted 
lumself largely to table-turnmg and spmtualism. 
His last two yeai s wcie spent m a private asylum 
near Bonn, where he died, July 29, 1856. Chaiac* 
tenstics of Schumann's works are great originality 
and fertility, freshness, foice, and piquancy m 
rhythm, and a wealth and lesouree in haimony ; 
lus sonatas, symphonies, &c. do not always 
follow tho recognised canon. Among wnters of 
songs and ballads he is second to none. His 
wife, the pianist, Madame Schumann, n6e Clara 
Josephine Wieck (1819-90), tho daughter of Ins 
first Le.pzig teacher in music, whom he had mar- 
ried in 1841, Labour?' 1 incessantly and successfully 
to obtain a bearing for his pianoforte composi- 
tions, taught at the Frankfort Conservatoire, and 
played in the chief cities of Europe. See Lives by 
Wasielewski (trans. 1878), Reissmann (trans 1886), 
Ilenuaim (180 ; Fuller Maitland’s study (new ed. 
1913); Ins Letters (tians. 1907); Life of Schumann 
told m his Letters (*890) ; Clara Schumann , by B. 
Litzmann (trans. 1913). 

Sohiirer, Emil (1844-1910), biblical scholar, 
born at Augsburg, 2d May 1844, in 1873 became 

S rofessor of Theology at Leipzig, in 1878 at 
lessen, m 1890 at Kiel, and m 1895 at Gottingen. 
From 1876 he edited the Theologische Literatur- 
zeitung , from 1881 with Harnack ; ami wrote on 
Schleiermacher, on the Easter controversy, and 
the standard History of the Jewish reople in the 
Time of Chnst ( 1886-90; trans. 1886-90; new ed. 
1901-2). 

Schurz, Carl (1829-1906), born near Cologne, 
joined the revolutionary movement of 1849, ana 
in 1852 passed to the United States, where he 
engaged in politics, lectured, practised law, and 
as major-general of volunteers fought in the 
civil war. Journalism next engaged him till in 
1869 he was elected to the senate. In 1877 he was 
made Secretary of the Interior, and was again 
editor 1880-84. He wrote Lives of Henry Clay 
and Lincoln, and Reminiscences (1909). [S/iooriz.j 
Sohnyler, Philip John (1733-1804), a leader of 
the American Revolution, born at Albany, raised 
a company and fought at Lake George in 1765. He 
was a member of the colonial assembly from 1768, 
and delegate to the Continental congress of 1776, 
which appointed him one of the first four major* 
generals, Washington gave him the northern 
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department of New York, and lie was preparing 
to Invade Canada when ill-health compelled him 
to tender his resignation. He still retained a 
general direction of affairs from Albany, but 
jealousies rendered his work both haid and dis- 
agreeable, and in 1779 he finally i esigned. Besides 
acting as commissioner for Indian affairs and 
making treaties with the Six Nations, he sat in 
congress 1777-81, and was state senator tor tliu teen 
years between 1780 and 1797, U.S. senator 1789-91 
gnd 1797-98, and surveyor-general ot ttye state horn 
1782. With Hamilton and John Jay lie sliaied the 
leadership of the Federal paity in New York ; and 
lie aided in preparing the state’s code of laws. 
See Lives by Lossing (enlaiged ed. 1872), G. W. 
Schuyler (1888), B. Tuckei man (1905). [Skl'ler.] 
Sohwann, Theodor (1810-82), naturalist, born 
at Neuss, in 1838 became piofessor at Louvain, in 
1848 at Liege He made many discoveries on the 
digestion, muscular structiue, and nervous sys- 
tem ; and practically established tho cell-theory 
by his Structure of Plants and Animals (Eng trans. 
1847). See Life by Ilenle (1882). [Shvann.] 
Sohwanthalor, Ludwig von (1802-48), Munich 
sculptor, after a visit to Home was chaiged by 
King Louis of Havana to execute bas-ieliefs and 
flguies for the public buildings, and in 1835 be- 
came professor at Munich Academy. Among Ins 
works are the colossal statue of Bavaria, statues 
of Goethe, Jean Paul Richter, Mozart, &c. See 
Art Journal (1880). [Sh van-tali' In ] 

Schwarz, Bbrthold, a Franciscan monk of 
Freiburg (or Dortmund), whoso leal name was 
Konstantin Anklitzen, Schwarz (‘ black’) being a 
nickname due to lus chemical expenmcnts. He 
it was who about 1320 bi ought gunpowder (or 



Schwarz, Christian Friedrich (1726-98), 
Indian missionaiy, born at Sonnenburg m Bran- 
denburg, studied at Halle, and joined the Danish 
mission at Tranquebar m 1750. In 17oo ho went 
to Tnchinopoly, in 1769 gained tlie friendship of 
the Rajah of Taiyore, and removed to his capital 
m 1778. See Life by H. N. Pearson (1834). 

Schwarzenborg, Adam, Count von (1584-1641), 
was (1619) prune-minister of George W llliam, Elec- 
tor of Brandenburg, and was all-powerlul dining 
the Thirty Years’ War.— -Karl Philipp, Prince of 
Schwarzenberg (1771-1820), Austrian fleld-mai- 
shal, served against the Turks and the French 
republic. lie was ambassador to Russia m 1808, 
fought at Wagram (1809), conducted the negotia- 
tions for the marriage between Napoleon and Maria 
Louisa, and as ambassador at Pans gamed tho 
esteem of Napoleon, who demanded lumas geneial 
of the Austrian contingent in the invasion of 
Russia in 1812. In 1813 he was generalissimo of 
the united armies which won tho battles of Dres- 
den and Leipzig. In 1814 he helped to occupy 
Paris. See Life by Prokesch-Osten (new ed. 1861). 
— His nephew, Felix Ludwig Johann Friedrich 
(1800-52), sent on a mission to Ixmdon in 1826, 
became involved in the Ellenborough divorce 
suit, was Austrian ambassador at Naples 1846-48, 
then distinguished himself in the Italian cam- 
paign, as prime-minister called in the aid of the 
Russians against Hungary, and pursued a bold 
absolutist policy. Seo Life by Berger (1853). 

Sohwatka, Frederick (1849-92), Arctic ex- 
plorer, born at Galena, 111., was lieutenant of 
cavalry on the frontier till 1877, meanwhile being 
admitted to the Nebraska bar and taking a medi- 
cal degree in New York. In 1878-80 he com- 
manded an expedition which discovered the 


skeletons of several of Franklin’s party, and filled 
up all gaps in the narratives of ltae and M'Olin* 
tock, besides perlorming a sledge-journey of 3251 
miles. In 1883 he explored the course of the 
Yukon, in 1886 commanded the New York Times 
Alaskan expedition, and m Alaska in 1891 opened 
up 700 miles of new country.' He- published 
Along Alaska’s Great River (1885), Nimrod m the 
Noith (1885), and Children of the Cold (1886). See 
also Schwatka’s Search , by W. H. Gilder (1881). 

Schwegler, Albert (1819-57), theologian and 
philosopher, boin at Miehelbacli in Wurtemberg, 
studied theology at Tubingen, and was pro- 
foundly influenced by Hegel, Strauss, and Baur. 
His treatise on Montanism (1841) and his con- 
tributions to Zeller’s journal brought him into 
collision with the chinch authorities in Wurtem- 
berg, and caused him to abandon the clerical 
calling. In 1843 he became a lecturer at Tubin- 
gen, in 1S48 professor of Classical Philology. 
His Das Nuchapostolnche Zeitalter (1846) was au 
exaggciation of Bum’s views, representing Chris- 
tianity as a mere outgrowth of Ebiomtism. In 
philosophy we have his translation with com- 
inentaiy of Aristotle's Metaphysics (1847-48); 
Geschioite dev Philosophic (1848 ; Eng. tians. by Dr 
Hutchison Stirling, 1872), and the posthumous 
Geschichte der Gi lech Philosophic (1859), in which 
ho broko away fiom Hegelianism. He left un- 
finished a Horn. Geschichte (1853-58 ; 2d ed. 1867- 
72; continued by Clason, 1873-76). [ Slivay'gler .] 
Schweinfurth, Georg (1836-1925), born at 
Riga, m 1864 made a journey up the Nile and 
along the Red Sea to Abyssinia. In 1869 from 
Khartoum lie passed th tough the country of 
the Dmka, Niam-Niam, and Monbuttq, and dis- 
covered the Welle (see his Heart of Africa, Eng. 
trans. 1874). Betwoon 1874 and 1883 he explored 
vanous districts of Egypt and Arabia, especially 
their botany. In 1880 he was appointed dnector 
of tho museums, collections, &c. in Cairo. In 
1889 he settled in Berlin, but during 1891-94 made 
botanical expeditions m Erythrea. [Shvcm-foort.] 
Schwenkfeld, Caspar von (c. 1490-1561), 
founder ot a Protestant sect, born at Ossig near 
Liogmtz, served at vanous German courts, and 
about 1525 turned Piotestant, though he differed 
widely fiom Luther. His doc tunes resembled 
those of the Quakeis, and brought linn banish- 
ment and persecution , but at Ulin, Augsburg, 
Nuremberg, and Sti ashing lie every where gained 
disciples He died at Ulm. Most of his ninety 
woiks vveie binned by both Protestants and 
Catholics. Some of his persecuted followers 
(most numerous in Silesia and Swabia) emigrated 
to Holland In 1734 forty families emigrated to 
England, and thence to Pennsylvania, where, as 
Schwenkfeldians, they maintained a distinct 
existence, numbering some 300 members. See 
monograph bytKadelbach (1861) and R. Barclay’s 
Religious Societies of the Commonwealth (1876X 
Scioppius, or Sciioppe, Rastar (1576-1649), 
controversialist, born at Neumarkb, at Prague m 
1598 abjured Protestantism ; henceforth his career 
is a series of onslaughts on his former co-reli- 
gionists, as likewise on Scaliger and Janies I. of 
England. He devoted himself at Milan to philo- 
logical studies and theological warfare 1617-30, 
and died at Padua. He was really a great scholar, 
and rivalled Scaliger himself in learning. His 
chief work is Grammatica Philosophica (1628); 
others are Verisimilium IAbri Quatuor 0.596), 
Svjipectce Lectiones (1597), De Arte Critica (1597), 
Observatlon.es Lingua Ixttina (1009), Paradoxa 
IAteraria (1028), and De Scholanm Ratione (1686). 
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Scipio, Publius Cornelius, Africanus Major 
(237-183 b.c ), fought against the Carthaginians at 
the Trebia and at Cannae. In 210 he was sent as 
a general extraordinary to Spain. By a sudden 
march he captured Nova Carthago, the stronghold 
of the Carthaginians, checked Ilasdrubal, and ere- 
long held the whole of Spain. Ho was consul in 
205, and m 204 sailed with 30,000 men to carry on 
the war m Africa. His successes compelled the 
Carthaginians to recall Hannibal from Italy, and 
the great struggle between Rome and Carthago 
was terminated by the Roman victoiy at Zama 
in 202. Peace was concluded m 201. The sur- 
name of Africanus was conferred on Scipio, and 

n ular gratitude proposed to make him consul 
dictator for life— honours Scipio refused. 
In 190 he served as legate under his brother 
Lucius in the war with Antiochus, and crushed 
his power in the victory of Magnesia. But on 
their return the brothers were cliaiged with 
having been bribed by Antiochus, the colour 
being the too lenient terms gi anted. Popular 
enthusiasm supported Scipio against the ill- will 1 
of the senatorial oligarchy ; but he soon rotired 
to his country-seat at Liternuni m Campania II is 
daughter was Cornelia, mother of the Gracchi 
Scipio Africanus is commonly regarded as tho 

g reatest Roman general beforo Julius Cdesai ; per- 
aps he owed as much to fortune as to genius. 
Scipio /Bmlllanus, Publius Cornelius, Airi- 
canus Minor (1S5-129 b c ), was a younger son 
of that Lucius ADmilius Paulus who conquered 
Macedon, but was adopted by his kinsman Pub- 
lius Scipio, son of tho great Scipio Africanus. 
He accompanied Ins father against Macedon, 
and fought at Pydna (168) In 151 he went to 
Spain under Lucius Luoullus, and in 149 the 
thud and last Punic war began. The incapa- 
city of the consuls, Manilms and Cal pui m us 
Piso (149-1481, and tho brilliant manner m 
winch their subordinate rectified their blundeis, 
drew all eyes to him. In 117 he was elected 
consul and invested with supreme command. 
The story of the siogo of Carthago, the despairing 
heroism of its inhabitants, the determined resolu- 
tion of Scipio, belong to history. The city was 
finally taken in the spung of 14(5, and by orders 
of the senate levelled to the ground. Scipio w r as 
now sent to Egypt and Asia on a special embassy ; 
but afFairs meanwhile were going badly m Spain. 
Vinathus, the Lusitanian patnot, had inflicted the 
most disgraceful defeats on the Roman armic-., 
and his example had roused tho Celtibei ian ti ibes, 
who in Numantiasoemod invincible ; but at length 
m 134 Scipio, re-elected consul, went to Spain, and 
after an eight months’ siege forced tho Numantines 
to surrender, and utteily destroyed their city. 
He then returned to Rome, where he took part 
in political afiairs as one of tho leaders of the 
aristocratic party, and although a brother-in-law 
of Tiberius Gracchus (q.v.), disclaimed any sym- 
pathy with his aims. The Latins, whose lands 
were being seized under the Sempronian law, ap- 
pealed to Scipio, and ho succeeded C29) in getting 
the execution suspended. But his action caused 
the most fuiious indignation, and shortly after 
Scipio was found dead in his bed, doubtless mur- 
dered by an adherent of the Gracchi, 

Soogan, John (flo. 1480-1600), a court jester 
whose Jests are said to have been compiled by 
Andrew Boorde (q.v.). 

Soopas (flo. 395-850 fe.c.), Qreek sculptor, foun- 
der, with Praxiteles, of the later Attic school, 
was a native of Paros, and settled in Athens. Soe 
Gardner, Si$ Greek Sculptors (1910), 


Scoresby, .William, D.D. (1789-1857), Arctic 
explorer, born at Cropton near Whitby, went as 
a boy with his father, William Scoresby (1760- 
1829), a whaling captain, to the Greenland seas, 
and himself made several voyages to the whaling- 
grounds. He attended Edinburgh University, 
carried on investigations in natural history, 
botany, meteorology, magnetism, &c., and pub- 
lished the lesults in The Arctic Regions (1820) and 
Magnetical Investigations (2 vols. 1889-52). In 
1822 he surveyed 400 miles of the east coast of 
Greenland. Having studied at Cambridge, and 
been ordained (1825), he laboured at Liverpool, 
Exeter, and Bradford Failing health compelled 
him to letire (1849) to Torquay. He was elected 
F.R S. m 1824. See Life by his nephew (1861). 

Scory, John, born at Acle in Norfolk, about 
1530 was Dominican friar at Cambridge, and in 
1551 became Bishop of Rochester. He was trans- 
lated next year to Chichester, but on Mary's 
accession was deprived, renounced his wife, did 
penance, and had formal absolution (1554). Yet 
he lied abroad ; and from the Continent addressed 
an ‘ Epistle to the faythfull in pryson in England.’ 
Mary dead, lie was made Bishop ot Hereford (1559). 
He died at Wlntbourne, 2bth June 1585. 

Scot, Michael See Scott. 

Scot of Scotstarvet. See Scott, John. 

Scot, Reginald (c. 1538-99), an early disbeliever 
m witchciaft, was a younger son of Sir John 
Scot of Scolshall in Kent. Ho studied at Oxford, 
gave himself up to study and gardening, and was 
collector of subsidies for the lathe of Shepway m 
1586-87. lie published The Iloppe-Garden in 1574 
(3d ed. 1578), and is ci edited with the introduc- 
tion of liop-giowing into England. His famous 
Discover ie of Witchcraft (1584) is an admirable ex- 
posure of the child’sh absurdities which formed 
the basis of the v.itchcraft craze, and excited 
tho antipathy of King James, who wrote his 
Da'vionologic (1597) * chiefly against the damnable 
opinions ot Wiorus and Scot,’ and had Scot's book 
burnt by th hangman. Answers and refutations 
weie also vvuiten by Meric Casaubon and other 
divines. Tlieie w t s a second edition m 1651 ; a 
third in 16»>5, with additions by an inferior hand ; 
and a fourth by Brinsley Nicholson, M.D. (1886). 

Scott, a great Border house which has been 
traced back, somewhat dubiously, to oneUchtred 
Films Scoti, or Fit /-Soot, a witness to David I ’s 
chaiter to Holjrood Abbey (1128), and thereafter 
to Richard Scot of Murthockston in Lanai kshue 
(1294), tho cradle, howe\er, of the lace having 
boon Scolstoun and Kitkurd m Peeblesshire. 
Wo find them possessors of Buceleuch in Selkirk- 
sluio in 1415, and of Branxliolm, near nawick, 
from 1 420-46 onwards. The then Sir Waltor Scott 
fought for James II. at Arkinholm against the 
Douglases (1455), and received a laige share of 
the foi feited Douglas estates ; his descendants ac- 
quired Liddesdalo, Eskdalo, Dalkeith, &c., with 
tho titles Lord Scott of Buccleucb (1606) and 
Eail of Buccleuch (1619X Among them weie two 
Sir Walters, one of whom fought at Melrose (1526), 
Ancrum (1544), and Pmkie (1547), and in 1552 
was slain in a street fray at Edinburgh by Kerr 
of Cassford, whilst the oilier was the rescuer 
of Kimnont Willie from Carlislo Castle (1596). 
Francis, second earl (1626-51), left two daughters 
—Mary (1647-61), married to the future Earl of 
Tarras, and Anna (1651-1732), married to James. 
Duke of Monmouth, who took tho surname Scott 
and was created Duke of Buccleuch. After his 
execution (1685) his duchess, who had borne him 
four sous and two daughters, retained her title 
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and estates, and in 1688 married Lord Corn- 
wallis. Her grandson Francis succeeded her as 
second duke, and through his marriage in 1720 
with a daughter of the Duke of Queonsberry that 
title and estates in Dumfriosshue devolved m 
1810 on Henry, third duke of Buccleuch (1740- 
1812), a great agricultuial improver Walter 
Francis, fifth duke (1806-S4), the founder of Gran- 
ton, owned in Scotland 670 sq. ui. (an area ex- 
ceediug half tho German sovereign states). The 
Harden branch (represented by Lord Polwartli) 
separated from the main stem in 1316; and from 
tins sprang the Scotts of Itaeburn, ancestors of 
the great Sir Walter. See works by Sir William 
Fraser (1S79) and Mrs Oliver (1887). 

Soott, Alexander (c. 1525-84), an Edinburgh 
poet whose tliuty-six short poems have been 
edited by Dr J. Oranstoun (Scot. Toxt Soc 1895). 

Scott, Charles Brodiuck, D.D. ( 1825 - 95 ), 
educated at Eton and Cambudge, was bead- 
master of Westminster 1855-83. 

Scott, Clement (1841-1904), diamntic critic, 
born in London, and educated at Mailborough, 
lield a War Office clerkship in 1800-77, and 
wrote lor the Daily Telegraph, Punch, Illustrated 
London News, &c. His books include Blossom 
Land, Poppy Land, and a work on the Lyceum, 

Soott, Cyril Meir, musician and poet, bom 
at Oxton, Cheslme, Sept. 27, 1879, has composed 
songs, symphonic poems, &c. 

Scott, David, R.S.A , painter, bom in Edin- 
burgh, 1806, was apprenticed to his father as a 
lme-engraver, and in 1829 was admitted RS.A 
In 1831 he designed his twenty-five ‘Illustia- 
tions to the Ancient Mai mer ’ (1837). In 1832-33 
he visited Italy, and painted ‘The Vintager,’ 
now in the National Gallery. Returning to 
Edinburgh, he produced his ‘Paracelsus Lectur- 
ing’ (1838), now in the National Galleiy of Scot- 
land ; ‘Queen Elizabeth at the Globe Theatre' 
(1840); ‘The Traitor’s Gate’ (1841), and the huge 
‘Vasco da Gama encountering the Spirit of the 
Capo’ (1842), now in the Trinity House, Leith. De- 
pressed by lack of recognition and failing health, 
he died 5th March 1849. His forty designs to the 
Pilgrim's Progress were published m 1860, and 
eleven of his Astronomical Designs (1848) were 
engraved in Nichol’s Architecture of the Heavens 
(1850). The main value of his works lies m their 
imaginative quality, in their Blake-like power 
and originality as inventions. See Memoir by his 
brother, W. B. Scott (1850); Selections fiom Ins 
Works, edited by his brother (1866-67) ; and the 
monograph by J. M. Gray (1884) 

His brother, William Bell Soott, poet-painter, 
born September 12, 1811, settled in London m 
1837, but exhibited only twenty pictures between 
1840 and 1869. Their subjects were mostly his- 
torical or poetical. From 1843 till 1858 ho was 
in charge of the government school of art at 
Newcastle, and till 1885 a South Kensington ex- 
aminer. His principal work was the series of 
pictures of Northumbrian history at Wallington 
Hall ; he also executed a series from 77ie King's 
Quair , at Penkill Castle, near Girvan. He died 
there November 22, 1890. He published five 
volumes of poetry, a memoir of his brother 
(1850), Half-hour textures on Art (1861), Albert 
Diirer (1869), and The Little Masters (1879) in the 
‘Great Artists' series. See his Autobiography 
edited by Prof. Miuto (1892). 

Scott, Deed, a negro whose claim (1852-57) to 
be free as having long lived in the free state of 
Illinois was negatived by the Supreme Court. 


Scott, Sir George Gilbert, architect, born 
18th July 1811, at Gawcott parsonage, Bucks, 
was articled to a London architect 1827-30. 

‘ Awakened ’ by the Cambridge Camden Society 
and an article of Pugin’s (1840-41), lie became a 
leading spirit of the Gothic revival, and as such 
built or restored 26 cathedrals, 9 abbey and 2 
priory churches, 1 minster, 474 churches, 26 
schools, 5 almshouses, 23 parsonages, 57 monu- 
mental works, 10 college chapels and 16 colleges, 
27 public buildings, 42 mansions, &c. The 
Martyrs’ Memonal at Oxford, St Nicholas’ at 
Hamburg, St George’3 at Doncaster, the now 
Government Offices, Albert Memorial, and Mid- 
land Terminus m London, Pieston Town-hall, 
Glasgow University, the chapels of Exetei and 
St John’s Colleges, Oxford, and the Episcopal 
cathedral at Edinburgh, aie specimens of Jus 
woilc lie was elected A.R A m 1855, R.A. 
in 1861 ; held the professorship of Architecture 
at the Academy ; and was knighted in 1872. Ho 
died 27th March 1878, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. See bis Recollections (1879). 

Scott, Hew, D.D. (1791-1872), compiler of the 
Fasti Keck sice Scoticance (6 vols 1866-71 ; new ed. 
1915 et scq.), was born at Haddington, and from 
1839 was minister of West Anstruther. 

Scott, James Hope. See Hope-Scott. 

Scott, Jonx. See Eldon. 

Scott, John (1783-1 821), born at Aberdeen, early 
turned journalist, wiotc four good books of Con- 
tinental travel, became fiist editor of tbe London 
Magazine m 1820, and was shot in a duel. 

Scott, John (1794-1871), horse-tramer, born at 
Chippenham, bred West Australian, the first 
winner (1853) of the Tuple Event. 

Scott, Sir John (1585-1670), of Scotstarvet, 
Cupar-Fife, a lord of session, who wrote The Stag- 
gering State of the Scots Statesmen , 1550-1650. 

Scott, Lady John. See Spottiswoode. 

Scott, Michael (c. 1175-1230), the ‘wondrous 
wizard,’ was tutor and astrologer at Palermo to 
Frederick 1 1 , settled at Toledo 1209-20, and trans- 
lated Arabic versions of Aristotle’s works and 
Aveirlioes’ commentaries, returned to the Impe- 
rial couit at Palermo, and refused the proffered 
archbishopric of Cashel (1223). Hib translation 
of Austoilo was seemingly used by Albertus 
Magnus, and was one of the two familiar to Dante 
(see Jourdam, Traductions Latines d'Aristote; 
and the Accalcviy, January 1892). Dante (d 18211 
alludes to him m the Inferno (canto xx. 115-117) 
m a way which proves that his fame as a magician 
had already spread over Europe ; and he is also 
referred to by Albertus Magnus and Vincent of 
Beauvais. Dempster (1627) may be right in main- 
taining that ‘ Scotus ’ was the name of his nation, 
not of his family, m which case he would be 
probably an Irishman ; but by Boece (1527) he 
was falsely identified with a Sir Michael Scott of 
Balwearie in Fife, who went on embassies ’ to 
Norway in 1290 and 1810. Camden (1580) asserts 
that he was a Cistercian monk of Holme Cultram 
in Cumberland ; and Satcliells that in 1629 he had 
examined at Burgh-under-Bowness a huge tome 
held to be his grimoire. In Border folk-lore he is 
credited with having ‘cleft the Eildon Hills in 
three and bridled the Tweed with a curb of stone ; 
and his grave is shown in Melrose Abbey. See 
Life by tne Rev. J. Wood Brown (1897). 

Scott, Michael (1789-1885), born at Cowlairs, 
Glasgow, after four years (1801-6) at the university 
went to seek his fortune in Jamaica. He spent a 
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few years In the W. Indies, but In 1822 settled in 
Glasgow. His brilliant story, Tom Cringle's Log 
(1829-38), The Cruise of the Midge (1834-35), &c. 
first appeared m Blackwood's. 

Scott, Sir Percy (1853-1924), Bart (1918), 
British admiral and gunnery expei t, served (1873- 
1900) m Ashanti, Egypt, S. Afiica, China, and took 
charge of Loudon anti-ancraft gun defences in 1915. 

Soott, Robert. See Liddell. 

Scott, Robert Falcon (1808-1912), axploier, 
born at Devonport, enteied the navy in 1882, and 
in tlie Discovery conimanded the National Ant- 
arctic Expedition 1900-4. Captain Scott and 
seveial companions penshed in a Match blizzard 
while returning to the Teira Nova from tho 
South Pole, which they reached Jan. 18, 1912. 

Soott, Thomas (1747-1821), cominentatm, was 
born, a grazier's son, at Bi ay toft near Spilsby. 
Rector of Aston Sandloid (Bucks) fiom 1803, ho 
is best lemembeied by Ins Bible, with Explanatur y 
Notes (1788-92). See Lile (1822) by his son. 

Scott, Walter (c. 1614-94), of Satchells, served 
in Ilollamland athomo 1029-80, and then wiotehis 
doggerel History of the Scutts (1688 ; 5th ed. 1894). 

Scott, Sir Walter, was uorn in Edinburgh, 
15th August 1771. His father, Walter Scott, was 
a Writer to the Signet ; his mother, Anne Ruther- 
ford, was a daughter of Dr John Rutlierfoid, 
professor of Medicine in Edinburgh University; 
so he came of the best blood on the Border — 
Scotts, Swintons, and Rutherfords. His great- 
grandfather was the gtandson of Auld Wat of 
Harden, who married tho Flower of Yarrow in 
1507, and whose son, again, married Mucklo 
Mou’d Meg ot Elibank. At eighteen months 
Walter fevered in teething, and lost the power 
of his right leg. In his third yeai he was sent 
to Ins grandfather’s farm at Sandyknowe, and 
learned and shouted the ballad ot llaidyknute. 
At eight he was taken to Preston pans, where 
he met a veteran named Dalgetty ami Geoigo 
Constable, from whom (and from himself) he 

ew Monk barns Sent in 1779 to Edinburgh 

lgli School, lie learned some Latin fiom Dr 
Adam, the lector. Dr Blacklock insti acted 
lus poetical taste, and he had lus one fatuous 
meeting with Burns He left the High School 
with a great knowledge of all that lie had not 
been taught, but at Edinburgh University ho did 
not improve his Latin, and declined to learn 
Greek. In 1785 he entered lus father’s office, 
and studied Scots law sedulously, and in 1792 
was admitted an advocate. As a lawyer’s cleilc, 
superintending an eviction, ho Hist entered the 
Highlands, where he already knew Invernaliyle, 
of tho ’15 and the 45, and many another veteran. 
Even now the romance ot his life had begun, and 
he loved the lady, Margaret Stuart, whom he 
loved till the ond. His first publication was 
rhymed versions of ballads by Buiger (October 
1796). The spring of 1797 was spent m yeomanry 
drill. In July he met David Ritchie, the Black 
Dwarf; and from Tweeddale he wandered to 
Gilsland, where he first saw Miss Charlotte Mar- 
garet Carpenter or Cliarpentier, a French Emigre's 
daughter, whom he married at Carlisle on Christ- 
mas Eve 1797. Already (1792) he had made his 
first raid into Liddesdale, and every year till 1798 
lie repeated it, gathered legends and ballads, and 
studied characters. He wrote for a collection 
of M. G. Lewis’s Glenfinlas and the Eve of St 
John t and translated Goethe’s Goetz von Berlich • 
ingen. At the end of 1799 he was appointed 
Sheriff of Selkirkshire. In 1800 he suggested to 


James Ballantyne that he should remove from 
Kelso to Edinburgh, and promised him the print- 
ing of The Border Minstrelsy , of which the first 
two volumes appealed m 1802. In that year he 
began The Lay of the Last Minstrel (1805), which 
made linn at once the most popular author of 
the day. His share in the Ballantynes’ business 
(now assumed) and in Constable’s ultimately 
proved Ins ruin— paitly through the Ballantynerf 
heedlessness and Constable's sanguinenoss, mainly 
through business wildly conducted by London 
connections of Constable’s house, by ‘bank ac- 
commodation ’ and bills eternally renewed. Scott’s 
prosperity never bad a sound commercial basis ; 
he was never really free fiom money anxieties. 
In 1804 he removed to Ashestiel, on the Tweed, 
wrote articles for the Edinburgh Review , and com- 
menced Wavnley In 1S06 he was appointed 
C’leik of Session, and withdrew from the bar. 
In 1808 Marminn appeared. Jeffrey’s quibbling 
review of it in the Edinburgh and the Edinburgh's 
AVhiggery caused Scott to busy lmnself in starting 
the Quarterly, whilst editing Diyden, Swift, and 
other classics. In 1810 The Ixuly of the Lake 
was finished, and surpassed even Scott’s former 
triumphs. Soott now visited the western isles, 
and schemed out The Lord of the Isles. Now, too, 
he bought his lust faim, and began to turn the 
cottage on it into the mansion of Abbotsfoid. 
Roleby (1811) proved a eomjiaiative failure. In 
1813 he declined the laureateship in favour of 
Southey. In 1814 he finished his Life of Sunft t 
and published Wavaley, ot which, while it took 
tho woild by storm, ho did not acknowledge the 
authoiship. The first two months of 1815 saw 
the publication both of The Lord of the Isles and 
of Guy Mannenng, followed closely by The Anti- 
quary. In 1817 he had a violent illness, but no 
malady clouds Rob Roy oi The lleai t of Midlothian . 
Tn 1819 a return of is complaint endangered his 
life, and m paioxyams of agony he dictated The 
Bride of Lammermoor. His health was in part 
le-established ; he opened a new vein of gold in 
Ivanhoe (1819), but failed to please his readers 
with The Mou^tery (1 820). In 1820 he was created 
a baronet. Novell ponied fiom Ins pen ( The 
Abbot , Kenilworth , The I’uate, The Fortunes of 
Nigel , Pcvenl of the Pmk, Quentin Dunvaid t 
Redqauntlet, 1820-24) ; society flocked to Abbots- 
foid; yet he never neglected lus official duties. 
He managed George IV.'s reception in Edinburgh, 
he heard cases at Solknk, he took part in raising 
volunteer corps, lie conducted an enormous cor- 
respondence, he cared for the poor with a wise 
beneficence, ho began the Life of Bonaparte , and 
still the novels flowed on. In 1825 ho commeucod 
his Journal Woodstock was in hand when tlie 
commercial crash came (January 1826). Scott 
bore it like a stoic. From that hour all the 
energy not needed for public duties went into 
literature. His labour cleared his debts, though 
not in his lifetime. It is needless to repeat the 
tale of his last days — the death of Lauy Scott 
(16th May 1820), Scott’s desolation when his 
publisher disapproved of Count Robert qf Paris, 
the insults heaped on him by the Jedburgh 
radical mob, his voyage to tlie Mediterranean, 
his continued work at The Siege of Malta , his 
return home, his death on 21st September 1882. 
He is buried in Dryburgh Abbey. 

The greatness of Scott’s heart, the loyal affec- 
tion and kindness of lus nature, are at least as 
remarkable as his astonishing genius. Nor was 
he less sagacious, in all affairs but liis own, than 
he was sympathetic. As a man of letters he was 
more than generous : far from being envious, he 
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admired contemporaries in whom the judgment 
of posterity has seen little to approve, Since 
Shakespeare there has never been a genius so 
human and so creative, so rich in humour, sym- 
pathy, poetry, so fertile m the pioduction ol new 
and real characters, as the genius of Sir Walter 
Scott. His style is often lax, and even common- 
place; it rarely appioaches distinction. It is at 
its best, absolutely perfect indeed, m Ins Scots 
dialogue. Nor was he more careful of his plots; 
he was incapable ol laying down t}ie linos of 
a plot and sticking to them. Yet his genius 
triumphs in Ins own despite, and wliat he wrote 
for the amusement of a generation is fashioned 
for immortality. Scott’s poetry suffers moie 
from his ‘hasty glance and landom rhyme’ than 
his prose; but his lyrics are the freshest, most 
musical, most natural and spirited ol English 
verses. Tn his metrical romances, though ‘the 
grand style’ is absent, save in the moro nispned 
passages, he has spirit, speed, linging cadences, 
all the magic of romanco, all the grace of chivalry. 
See his son-in-law Lockhart’s great biogiaphy 
(1887-38 ; 2d ed. 1839), Hope-Scott’s condensed 
version of the Life (1872), the Journal (1890), and 
the Familiar Letters (1893) ; books by It. II. 
Hutton (1896), Saintsbury, W. H. Hudson, W. 
8. Crockett (1902-12), A. Lang (1906-10), Noigate 
(1906); Catalogue of the Abhotsjord Library (Ban- 
natyne Club, 1838) ; books on Abbotsfoid by the 
Hon. Mrs Maxwell-Scott (1893-97) ; A. Scott’s 
Sir Walter Scott's First Love (1896); G Napiei’s 
Homes and Haunts of Scott (1897) ; C A. Young’s 
Waverley Novels (1907), and Husband’s Dictionary 
thereto (1910). 

Scott, William. See Stowell. 

Scott, W. Bell. See Scott, David. 

Scott, Winfield (1786-1866), American general, 
born near Petersburg, Viigima, was admitted to 
the bar in 1807, but obtained a commission as 
artillery captain in 1808 In 1812, as lieutenant- 
colonel, he crossed the Niagara III ver, fought at 
Queenstown, was taken prisoner, and exchanged. 
In 1813 he was wounded at Foit George, and in 
1814 at Lundy’s Lane; now a majoi -general, he 
framed the ‘General Regulations ’ and introduced 
French tactics He succeeded to the cluoi com- 
mand of the army in 1841. He took Vera Ciuz, 
26tli March 1847, put Santa-Auna to flight, and 
entered the Mexican capital m tiiumph, Sept. 14. 
Unsuccessful Whig candidate for the piesidency 
(1852), he retained nominal command of tlieaimy 
until Oct. 1861. See his Memous (1864) and the 
Life by Gen. Marcus J. Wnght (1894). 

Scotus. See Duns, Eriofna, Martanus. 

Scriabin, Alexander (1872-1915), composer 
and pianist, born at Moscow, applied a new and 
revolutionary theory of music in I’rometheus and 
other tone-poems. See study by A. E. Hull (1916), 

Scribe. EuofeNE, dramatist, son of a wealthy 
Paris silk morcer, was boin 24th Dec. 1791, and 
died 20th Feb. 1861. Although educated for the 
legal profession, he gave his whole life to the 
1 manufacture ’ of stage-pieces ; and from 1816 his 
productions were in such demand that lie estab- 
lished a sort of dramatic manufactory, in which 
numerous oolldborateurs worked undor his super- 
vision. His plots are interesting and his dialogue 
light and sparkling. The best known are Une 
Chain «, Le Verve d'Eau, Adrienne Lecouvreur 
(1849), and Batailles de Dames. Scribe also wrote 
novels and composed the libretti for sixty operas, 
including Masa, niello, Fra Diavolo, Robert le Viable, 
he 8 Huguenots, Le Prophkte, and VAfrioaine, His 


(Euvres Computes fill 76 vols. (1874-86). See Life 
by Legouv6 (1874). [Scm&.j 
Scriblerus. See Arbuthnot. 

Scribner, Charles (1821-71), New York pub- 
lisher, graduated at Princeton in 1840, and in 1846 
joined m founding a publishing firm. Scribner's 
Magazine dates from 1887. 

Sorlvener, Frederick Henry Ambrose, 
LL.l)., D.C.L. (1818-91), born at Bermondsey, 
studied at Tiinity, Cambridge, and was head- 
mastei of Falmouth School 1846-50, rector of 
Gerrans 1861-76, and then vicar of Hendon and a 
prebendary of Exeter. His Plain Jntrodiution to 
the Criticism of the New Testament (1861 ; 4th ed. 
1894) at once became a standard authority. 

Scroggs, Sir William (1G23-83), born at Ded- 
d mg! on, Oxfoidslure, Cluef-justice of the King’s 
Bench from 1678, was notorious for cruelty and 
partiality during the ‘Popish Plot’ tilals (soe 
Oates). In 1680 he was impeached, but removed 
from office by the king on a pension. 

Scrope, a noi tli of England family that pro- 
duced Riehaid le Scrope, Chancellor in 1378 and 
1381-82; Richard le Scrope (c. 1350-1405), Arch- 
bishop of York, beheaded for conspiracy against 
Hem y IV. , and Henry Lord Scrope, Warden of the 
West Marches under Queen Elizabeth. tSeroo2;.] 
Scrope, George Poulett, FJl.S. (1797-1876). 
born in London, on his marriage (1821) changed 
his name, Thomson, to his wife’s. He wrote 
Con side) at ions on Volcanoes (1825 ; extended 1862, 
1872). Liberal M.P. for Stroud 1833-67, he also 
wiote pamphlets in the farm labourers' inteiests. 

Scudamore, William Edward (1813-81), born 
at Wye, Kent, became a fellow of St John’s, Cam- 
bridge; from 1839 was rector of Ditchingham, 
Norfolk ; and wrote Steps to the Altar , Notitia 
Eucharist ica, &c. 

Scudder, Horace Elisha (1862-1902), stoiy- 
teller, biogtapher, hi&tonan, editor, &c., was 
bom at Boston, Mass. 

Scud(ry, Madeleine de, novelist, born at 
Havre m 1607, and left an orphan at six, received 
a careful education from an uncle, and, still 
young, became a notable figuro at the H6tel 
Rambouillot Her half- crazy bi other Georges 
(1001-67) left the service m 1030 to devote himself 
to literatuie, and wiote many puces long since 
foi gotten. His sister helped lam in his writing, 
and Talleniant ascribes to her the entire respon- 
sibility ol Ibrahim ou ViUustre Bassa, a romance, 
which he published in 1041. Similarly Aitambne 
ou le Grand Cyrus (1649-63) and CUlie (1654-60) 
boie his name, although lie contributed only the 
framework. In the Grand Cyrus (of 15,000 pages !) 
the incidents follow in the most helpless mono- 
tony and lack of verisimilitude, but the naivety 
of the reflections completely disarms the critic. 
CUlie is a fantastic but pretentious attempt to 
constiuct an analysis and guide to the whole 
kingdom of Love. She died 2d June 1701. See 
Le Breton, Le Roman au Dix-septi'eme Siecle (1890), 
and Life by Rathery (1873). [ Skee-day-ree .] 
Seahury, Samuel (1729-96), first Bishop of 
Connecticut, bom at Groton, Conn., graduated 
at Yale in 1748, studied medicine at Edinburgh, 
and received orders in England m 1753. Three 
ears a missionary of the S.P.G., in 1767 he 
ecame rector of Jamaica, Long Island, and in 
1767 of Westchester, New York. The Whigs, 
however, imprisoned him for six weeks, so at 
New York lie acted as a royalist army chaplain, 
and wrote pamphlets which earned for him the 
hostility or the patriots. In 1777 Oxford made 
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him D.D. In 1788 the clergy of Connecticut 
elected Seabury bishop ; and iu 1784 he was con- 
secrated at Aberdeen by three Scottish Episcopal 
bishops See Memoir by W. J. Seabury (1909). 

Seaman, Sir Owen, born 1861, was educated 
at Shrewsbury and Claie College, Cambridge, lec- 
tured on literature at Newcastle, joined the bluff 
of Punch m 1897, and became editor in 1906 His 
parodies and vers de socxbtt rank him with Cal- 
veiley. He was knighted in 1914. 

Sebastian, St, was a native of Narbonne, a 
captain of the pra 3 tomn guard, and seeietly a 
Christian. Diocletian, Inuring that ho hivomed 
Christians, ordered him to be shot. But the 
archers did not quite kill him ; a pious woman, 
Irene, nursed him back to hie. When he up- 
braided the tyiant lor his cruelty, Diocletian 
had him beaten to death ('288) with iods. 

Sebastian (1554-78), king of Portugal, a ginnd- 
son of the Emperor Charles V., tell m battle 
against the Moors at Alcazar in Algeiia , but 
soon doubt was bhiowu upon Ins death, and 
impostors began to crop up — fust (in 15S4) a son 
of a potter; then Matheus Al\ ares, a soit of 
brigand-insurgent ; in 1594 a Spanish cook , then 
one Catizzone, a Calabimn, 1 anged in li>03. The 
popular belief that Sebastian would come again 
revived m 1807-8 dining the Fiencli occupation, 
and again m 1888 in Brazil. See Fiencli woiks 
by D’Antas (1866) and Sfto Mamede (1884). 

Sebastian!, Horace Frnnqois de la Porta, 
Count (1772-1851), born near Bastu m Corsica, 
became one of Napoleon’s most devoted pai twins. 
He fought at Maicngo, was wounded at Auster- 
litz, twice undertook missions to Tin key (1S02-0), 
commanded an anny coips in Spam, and dis- 
tinguished himself in the Russian campaign 
(1812) and at Leipzig. lie }oined Napoleon on 
his return from Elba, but after 1880 was twice 
in the ministry, and was ambassador at Naples 
and London Ho was made marshal in 1840. 

Sebastlano del Piombo. See Piombo 

Sdbillot, Paul (1843-1918), folklorist, born at 
Matignon, C6tes-du- Norrt, abandoned law for 
painting, and from 1870 to 1883 exhibited m the 
Salon. But he gradually devoted liimsclt to folk- 
lore, held a post in the mmistiy of Public Woiks, 
became Chevalier of the Legion of Honour in 
1880, and was secietat y to the Congics dcs 
Traditions Populaires (1889). Among his works 
are books on Breton folktales, traditions, au l 
customs (1880-85), Contes de Ten e et de Mer 
(1883), Gargantua dans les Traditions Popnhme: 
(1888), IJgendes el Superstitions de la Met C 886-87), 
and he Folklore de France (1904-7) He edited the 
Revue des Tradition ? Vopnlaires. [Soy-bee-yo.] 

Secchi, Angelo (1818-78), astionomei, boin at 
Reggio and tiained as a Jesuit, became pio- 
fessor of Physics at Washington, U S , and m 
1849 director of the observatoiy at the Collegio 
Romano. Uis labours were mainly m spectrum 
analysis and solar physics. [Sek-Lee.] 

Seokendorff, Yei r Ludwig von (1 o26-92), ser\ ed 
the princes of Saxony and Brandenburg, was 
chancellor of the University of Halle, ami wrote 
a Latin compendium of church history (1664) and 
a work De Lutheranismo (16SS). — His nephew, 
Friedrich Heinrich (1673-1763), w’as a lleld- 
niaiEhal and diplomatist in the Austrian service. 

Seeker, Thomas (1693-1768), Archbishop of 
Canterbury, was born, a Dissenter’s son, at Sib- 
thorpe, Notts, and studied medicine at London, 
Paris, and Leyden. But in 1722 he graduated at 
Oxford, and was successively Bishop of Bristol 


(1735) and Oxford (1737), Dean of St Paul’s (1760), 
and prmiate (1758). He was a wise, kindly, hard- 
working bishop and a notable preacher. See 
Life by Porleous (1770). 

Seddon, Thomas (1821-56), landscape-painter— 
from 1858 in the East, was born in London, and 
died at Cairo. See Memoir by his brother (1859). 

Sedgwick, Adam, geologist, born at Dent vicar- 
age, NW. Yorkshire, 22d March 1785, graduated as 
filth wrangler m 1808,fioin Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and became a fellow in 1810, Woodwardian 
professor of Geology in 1818, a canon of Norwich 
in 1834, and vice-master of Trinity m 1847. His 
best work was on British Palceozoic Fossils (1854) ; 
with Mmcluson he studied the Alps and the 
Devonian system m England. He made a trench- 
ant attack upon The Vestiges of Creation m the 
Edinburgh lievuu', and strongly opposed Darwin’s 
Origin of Species Ho died at Tiimty, 25th 
January 1873. See Ins Life and letters by Clark 
and Hughes (2 \ols 1890). 

Sedgwick, Catherine (1789-1867), author of 
Did toood , The Lin woods, and other tales, was 
born at Stoekbndgo. Mass., and died near 
Ro\ bui} . See Life by Mary E. Dewey (1871). 

Sedley, Sir Charles (1639-1701), courtier and 
poet, born at his father’s seat at Aylestord, Kent, 
was notorious at court foi debauchery and wit. 
He joined William at the Resolution, out of gmtu 
tude to James, who had seduced Ins daughter and 
made her Countess of Duichestor. ‘Since his 
Majesty has made my daughter a countess,’ said 
lie, ‘it is fit I should do all I can to make his 
daughter a queen ’ Sedley left The Mulberry 
Garden, Bdhtmira, and lour more plays, but is re- 
memheied only for a few songs and vers de sometS. 

SediJlot, Louis Amalie (1808-75), French 
onentalist, mathematician, and astronomer. 

Sedulius, Christian Latin poet of the 5th cen- 
tmy. Hueinei edited his woiks (Vienna, 1885). 

Seebohm, Henry (1832-95), ornithologist and 
tiaveller in Greet o, Asia Minor, Noiway, {Siberia, 
Ac, was 1 ,u al Biadfoul ot Quaker German 
paunluge, ami was a steel manufacturer at 
Sheffield. H is bioihei , Frederic (1833-1912), was 
called to the bar in 1S56, but became partner m 
a bank at Ilitchin He was author of The Oxford 
Itefonners of 1/fJS (1S67), Eta of tlic Protestant 
Rcialutrna (1874), The English Village Community 
(1883 , 4tli ed. 1890), Tribal System in JVales (1895), 
Tribal System in Anglo-^axon Law (1902), Ac. 

Seeley, Sir John Robert, was born m London, 
10th Sept. 18J4, thiid son of the publisher, Robert 
Bouton Seeloy (J 798-1 880). He was educated at 
the City ot London School and at Clnist’s College, 
Cambridge, was bracketed with three others as 
senior classic in 1857, and next year was elected a 
f< llow of Ins college In 18C3 he became professor 
of I, atm in Uimersity College, London, m 1869 
of Modern History at Cambridge. Ecce Homo ap- 
peared anonymously m 1RG5, and excited an extra- 
ordinary commotion in the religious world. It 
was followed by Natural Religion (1882) Other 
(acknowledged) works are JAfe and Times of Stein 
(1S79), The Expansion of England (1883), A Short 
Life of Napoleon the First (1885). Growth of British 
Policy (1896), Goethe reviewed after Sixty Years 
(1894), and Introduction to Political Science (1896). 
Created a K.C.M.G. in 1894, lie died of cancer, 
13tb Jan. 1895 Sec memoir by Prof, rrothero 
prefixed to Seeley’s Growth of British Policy ( 1896). 

Seetzen, Ulrich Jasper (1767-1811), a German 
who in 1809 visited Mecca and Medina. 

Seller, William (1771-1848), landscape. 
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painter, picture-restorer, and first director of 
the National Gallery, was born in London, and 
died at Brighton. 

S6gur, a French family, distinguished in 
arms and letters, some of whose members were 
Huguenots. Hknri Francois, Comte de Segur 
(1089-1751), was a general m the war of the 
Austrian succession. Ilis son, the Marquis de 
S4gur-Ponchat (1724-1801), fought in the Seven 
Years’ War, and became marshal m 1788. His 
eldest son again, Louis Philippic, Comte de S6gur 
d’Aguesseau (1753-1830), ambassador at St Peters- 
burg, was a great fa\ourite with Catharine 1L, 
served in the Ameiican war of independence, 
and hailed the Revolution with delight. Among 
his writings (33 vols )are La Politique de tons les 
Cabinets de V Em ope (1703), Histoire de Fitdtric- 
GuiUaume II. (1800), Histoire Universelle (1817), 
Galerie Morale et Politique (1817-23), Mhnoxres 
(1825-20). His son, Philippe Paul (1780-1S73), 
was a general of the first empire, and wrote a 
history (1824) of the Russian campaign of 1812, 
Histoire de jkussie et de Pierre le Grand (1820). 
Histoire de Charles VIII (1835), and Histoire et 
Mbnoues 1780-181*8 (1873) See Life by Tallinn- 
dier (1875) and his Reminiscences (Eng. trans. 
1895). [Say-geer; g hard.] 

Sejanus. See Tiberius. 

Selbome, Roundell Palmer, Earl of, born 
at Mixbury rectory, Oxfordshire, November 27, 
1812, was educated at Rugby and Winchester and 
at Trinity College, Oxford. Ho won the Newdi- 
gate, took a classical first in 1834, and was elected 
to a Magdalen fellowship He was called to the 
bar in 1837, and became Q.C. in 1849 ; sat for 
Plymouth 1847-52 and 1853-67, and for Richmond 
in Yorkshire 1801-82; became Solicitor-general 
m 1861 under Palmerston, being at the same time 
knighted; and was Attorney -general 1808-06. 
His dislike to Mr Gladstone's Irish Church policy 
prevented his accepting the Chancellorship in 
1.808 ; but as Baron Selborne he succeeded Lord 
Hatherley in 1872, and effected a fusion of law 
and equity by Ins Judicature Act (1873). He fell 
with his party in 1874, but occupied the woolsack 
in 1880-85, being made Earl of Selborue in 1882. 
A High Churchman and learned hymnologist, he 

ublished The Book of Praise (1863), Passages in 

iturgical History (1878), A Defence of the Church 
of England (1886), Ancient Facts and Fictions as 
to Churches aiul Tithes (1888), and Hymns, their 
History and Development (1892). He died 4th 
May 1895. See lus Memorials (1890-98) —His son, 
the 2d Earl, born 1859, and educated at Win- 
chester and University College, Oxford, sat in 
parliament as Viscount Wolmer, was Under-secre- 
tary for the Colonies 1895-1900, First Lord of the 
Admiralty 1900-5, High Commissioner for 8. 
Africa 1905-10, President of the Board of Agri- 
culture 1915-16, Warden of Winchester from 19120. 

Selden, John, born a small farmer and minstrel’s 
sou at Salvington near Worthing, Dec. 16, 1584, 
studied at Oxford for three years, and then 
removed to London to study law. As a convey- 
ancer and chamber-counsel he acquired wealth, 
yet found time for profound and wide study. 
In 1610 appeared his Ducllo f or Single Combat ; 
his Titles of Honour (1614) is still an authority. 
Analecton Anglo •Britannicon (1615) dealt with 
the civil government of Britain previous to the 
Norman Conquest In 1617 appeared his erudite 
work on the Syrian gods, De Dils SyriU. His 
History of Tithes (1618), demolishing their divine 
right , brought upon iihi head the fulminatiohs 
of the clergy, and was suppressed by the Privy- 


council. In 1621 Selden was imprisoned for 
advising the parliament to repudiate King 
James’s doctrine that their privileges were 
originally royal grants; in 1628 he was elected 
member for Lancaster. In 1628 he helped to 
draw up the Petition of Right, and the year 
after lie was committed to the Tower (for eight 
months) with Eliot, Holies, and the rest. In 
1035 he dedicated to the king his Mare Clausum 
(au answer to the Mare Liberum of Grotius and 
the Dutch claims to lish off the British coasts). 
In 1640 he entered the Long Parliament for 
Oxford University, and opposed the policy that 
led to the expulsion of the bishops from the 
House of Lords ami finally to the abolition of 
Episcopacy. He took no direct part in the im- 
peachment of Strafford and voted against the 
Attainder Bill, and had no share in Laud’s prose- 
cution lie sat as a lay-member in the Westminster 
Assembly (1043), and was appointed keejier of the 
reemds in the Tower and (1644) an Admiralty 
commissioner. In 1646 ho subscribed the Cove- 
nant, and in 1647 parliament voted linn £5000. 
In 1647 he was appointed a university visitor, 
and sought to moderate the fanaticism of his 
colleagues. After the execution of Charles I., 
which he disapproved, he took little share in 
public matters. He died at Whitefriars, 30tli 
November 1654, and was buried m the Temple 
Chinch. He had also written in Latin books on 
the Arundel Marbles (1624) and on Hebrew law 
(1634-50), besides posthumous tracts and treatises, 
of which the most valuable is his Table-talk (1689). 
His works fill three folio vols. (1726). See Singers 
Biographical Pieface, Aikin’s Lives of Selden and 
Usher (1811), G. W. Johnson’s Memoir (1835), and 
8. H. Reynolds’s introduction to his edition of 
the Table-talk (Oxf. 1892). 

Seleu'cicL®, the dynasty to whom fell that 
portion of Alexander the Great’s Asiatic con- 
quests which included Syria, part of Asia Minor, 
Persia, Bactria, &c. Seleucus I., surnamed 
Nicator, obtained Babylonia, to which he added 
Susiana, Media, and Asia Minor, but was assassi- 
nated in 280 b.c. He founded Greek and Mace- 
donian colonies, and also built Antioch, Seleucia 
on the Tigris, &c.— Seleucus II. (246-226) was 
beset by Ptolemy of Egypt, his own brother, and 
the Paithiana. See Antiochub. 

Selim I. (1467-1520), Sultan of Turkey, in 1512 
dethroned his father, Bajazet II., and caused him, 
his own brothers, and nephews to be put to death. 
In 1514 he declared war against Persia, and took 
Diarbekir and Kurdistan. He conquered in 1517 
Egypt, Syria, and the Hejaz, with Medina and 
Mecca ; won from the Abbaside calif at Cairo the 
headship of the Mohammedan world ; chastised 
the insolence of the Janizaries ; sought to improve 
the condition of the peoples he had conquered : 
and cultivated the poetic art. He was succeeded 
by his son, Soliman the Magnificent. — Selim II. 
(1524-74), a degraded sot, succeeded his father, 
Soliman, in 1566 ; he owed whatever renown 
belongs to his reign to his father's old states- 
‘men and generals. Arabia was conquered in 
1570. Cyprus in 1571, but the Turkish fleet was 
annihilated by Don John of Austria in 1571 off 
Lepanto During this reign occurred the first 
collision 'of Turks with Russians; three-fourtlis 
of the Turkish army were lost in the Astrakhan 
expedition.— 8bum III. (1761-1807), succeeding 
his brother in 1789, prosecuted tlie war with 
Russia ; but the Austrians Joined the Russians, 
and Belgrade surrendered to them, while the 
Russians took Bucharest, Bender, Akerman, 
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and Ismail. Numberless reforms were projected ; 
but the people were hardly prepared for them, 
and Seliin’s projects cost him his throne and life. 

Selkirk, or Selcraio, Alexander (1076-1721), 
whose story is supposed to have suggested the 
Robinson Crusoe of Defoe, was a native of Largo 
in Fife. After getting into several scrapes at 
home, in his twenty-eighth year he joined the 
South Sea buccaneers. In 1704 he quarrelled 
with his captain, and at his own request was put 
ashore on Juan Fernandez. Having lived alone 
here four years and four months, lie was at last 
taken off by Thomas Dover (q.v.). He returned 
to Largo in 1712, and at his death was a lieutenant 
on a man-of-war. See Life by Howell (1829). 

Selkirk, Earl of. See Douglas. 

Sellar, William Young, born near Golspie in 
Sutherland, Feb. 22, 1825, was educated at Edin- 
burgh Academy, Glasgow University, and Balllol. 
He graduated at Oxford with a classical first, in 
1850 was elected a fellow of Oriel, next acted as 
assistant- professor at Durham, Glasgow (1851-53), 
and St Andrews (1853-69), filled for four years the 
Greek chair at St Andrews, and was elected m 
1868 to the Latin chair at Edinburgh. Ho died 
near Dairy in Galloway, 12th October 1890. Ho 
made his name widely known by his brilliant 
Raman Poets of the Republic (1863 ; enlarged 1881), 
which was followed by The Roman Poets of the 
Augustan Age— Virgil (1877) and Horace and the 
Elegiac Poets (1892), the latter edited by his 
nephew, Mr Andrew Lang, with memoir. 

Sellon, Priscilla Lydia (1821-76), founder in 
1849 at Plymouth of the second Anglican sister- 
hood, its spiritual director Dr Pusey. 

Selous, Frederick Courtenay (1861-1916), ex- 
plorer and big-game hunter, born in London, first 
visited South Africa in 187 1 . He wi ote A Hunter's 
Wanderings in Africa (1881), Travel and Adventure 
in South-east Africa (1893), Sunshine and Stoi m in 
Rhodesia (1896), Ac. He fought in Matabeleland 
1898, 1895), and in 1916 won the D.S.O and fell 
u action in East Africa. (£e-loo'.] 

Selwyn, George (1719-91), wit, was educated at 
Eton and Hertford College, Oxford, whence, after 
making the grand tour, he was expelled (1745) 
for a blasphemous travesty of the Eucharist. Ho 
entered parliament in 1747, and sided generally 
with the court party ; in 1751 succeeded his father 
in the Matson property, Gloucester; and for 
nearly half a century led the life of a man about 
town. At Paris he had the entrie of the best 
society, whilst among his intimates were tire 
Duke of Queensberry, Horace Walpole, and * Gilly ' 
Williams. He died penitent. See Jesse’s George 
Selwyn (1848), Hay waid’s review thereof (1854), 
and 8. P. Kerr’s book on him (1909). 

8elwyxi, Georob Augustus, bishop, born at 
Hampstead. 6th April 1809, was educated at Eton 
and St John's College, Cambridge, where ho 
rowed in the first university boat-race (1829), 
and graduated as second classic in 1831 In 1841, 
then curate of Windsor, he was consecrated first 
Bishop of New Zealand and Melanesia, In 1867 
he was appointed Bishop of Lichfield, where 
upon his initiative the first Diocesan Conference 
in which the laity were duly represented met in 
1868. He died 11th April 1878. See Lives by 
Tucker (2 vols. 1879) ana Curteis (1389). 

Semlr'amlB, the mythical founder of Nineveh. 
See Lenormant, La Ligende de SAmiramis (1878). 

Semler, Johanv Sajlomo (1725-91), theologian, 
born at Baalfeld, in 1762 became professor of 
Theology at Halle. He exercised a profound in- 


fluence as pioneer- of the historical method In 
Biblical Criticism. He was distinctively a ration- 
alist, but he sincerely believed m revelation. In 
insisting on the distinction of the Jewish and 
Pauline types of Christianity he anticipated the 
Tubingen school. See his Autobiography (1781- 
82) and Schmid's Theologie Senders (1858). 

Semmes, Raphael (1809-77), commander of 
the Confederate States cruiser Alabama , entered 
the U.S. navy in 1826, but was called to the bar. 
He served again during tbe Mexican war, and in 
1858 was made secietary to the Lighthouse Board. 
On the outbreak of the civil war he first com- 
manded the Sumter; then, taking over the Ala- 
bama at the Azoies (24th August 1862), proceeded 
to capture 65 vessels, nearly all of which were 
sunk or burned, and to destroy property estimated 
at $6,000,000. But it was by the heavy insurance 
for war-risks, and still more by the difficulty in 
getting freights, that the Alabama's career caused 
almost incalculable injury to the U.S. marine. 
On 19th J une 1864 the Alabama was sunk in action 
off Cherbourg by tbe U.S. cruiser Kearsargc; but 
its commander escaped. After the war he edited 
a paper, was a professor, and practised law in 
Mobile. Besides Service Afloat and Ashore (1851) 
and Campaign of General Scott (18521, containing 
bis experiences in the Mexican war, he wrote The 
Ciinse of the Alabama (1864) and Service Afloat 
during the War between the States (1869). See 
Arthur Sinclair’s Two Years on the Alabama (1896). 

Semper, Karl (1832-93), naturalist, was bom 
at Altona, studied at Kiel, Hanover, and Wurz- 
burg, ami, after travelling m the Philippines 
ami South Sea Islands, became in 1868 professor 
of Zoology at Wurzburg. He wrote on the 
Philippines, on several problems of comparative 
anatomy, and The Natural Conditions of Existence 
as they affect Animal Lift ^trails. 18S0). 

Sempill, Francis (c. 1616-82), Scottish minor 
poet, born at Lochwinnoch. Renfrewshire, per- 
haps wrote ‘ Maggie Lauder. 

Sen, Ke8hub Thunder (1838-84), Indian re- 
ligious reformer, a native of Bengal, about 1858 
was attracted by the B’ ahmo Somaj (see Ranmo- 
nuN Roy), and m 1866 founded the more liberal 
* Brail mo Somaj of India.’ He visited England 
in 1S70. In 1878 a schism broke out in lus church, 
caused largely by Ins autocratic temper ; and his 
last years brought disappointment. See Max* 
Muller’s Ihogmphieal Essays (1884). 

S^nanoour, Etienne Pivkrt dk (1770-1846), 
bom in Paris, at nineteen left home to escape 
the course at Saint Sulpice, turned his steps to 
the Lake of Geneva next year married a young 
girl who soon died, lost his patimiony through 
the Revolution, but returned to Paris about 1798, 
and made a modest living by his pen. His fame 
lests securely on three books: R&veries sur la 
Nature primitive de IHomine (1799). Obermann 
(1804), and Lxbres M&htations d’un Solitaire In- 
cannu. In the first we see the student of 
Rousseau weighed down by tire dogma of 
necessity. In Obermann the atheism and dog- 
matic fatalism of the RAveries have given place 
to universal doubt no less overwhelming. No- 
where is the desolating * maladie du sibcle’ more 
effectively expressed than in this book, which ia 
yet completely original in its inwardness, its 
sincerity, its delicate feeling for nature, and Its 
melancholy eloquence. 36nancour, neglected in 
his day, found fit audience in George Sand, Sainte- 
Beuve, and Matthew Arnold. See Waite’s com- 
plete translation of it, Obermann (1903), and 
Merlant’s Sbxanconr (1907). (Say-nonf-lwor.) 
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Sen'eoa, AnUjEUS (c. 54 b c.-39 a.d.), born at 
Oorduba (Cordova) in Spain, studied eloquence 
at Rome, where again he spent some years as a 
rhetorician after 3 a.d. He died at Corduba. 
He had three sons — Novatus, Lucius Anmeus, 
aud Mela (father of Lucan the poet). Besides 
an historical work, now lost, he wrote Omtorum 
et Khetomm Sentential, Dtmsiones, Colores , Contro- 
versies (partly lost), and Sudsonas. The best 
edition is by H. J. Muller (1887). 

Seneca, L. Annjkus, son of preceding, was 
born about 4 b.c , and educated for 'the bar m 
Rome. After years of devotion to philosophy 
and rhetoric, lie entered the Curia, but in 41 a.d. 
lost the favour he had won with Claudius by 
getting involved m a state- trial and was banished 
to Corsica, whence he returned after eight years. 
Entrusted by Agrippina with the education of 
her son Nero, lie acquired over the youth a 
strong and Salutary influence, and by Neio (now 
emperor) was made consul in 67 a.d. His high 
moral amis gradually incurred the aversion of 
the emperor, and lie withdrew fiom public 
life. An attempt of Nero to poison him having 
failed, he was drawn into the Pisonian con- 
spiracy, accused, and condemned. Left free to 
choose his mode of death, he elected to open 
his veins, 65 a.d. In philosophy he inclined to 
the Stoic system, with Epicurean modifications. 
But his moral independence is an outstanding 
feature of Ins voluminous dicta, which, often 
profound, are always distinctly i effected lti the 
steel-imrroi of his style. His writings include 
De Ira , De Consolatione , De Piovidentia, De 
Animi Tranquil! date, De Constantia Sapientis , 
De dementia, De liremtate Vitce, De Vita Jicata , De 
Otio ant Secessu Sapient is, De Bcnejlcns, Epistolie 
ad Luctlium, Apocolocyntosis (a scathing satire on 
the Emperor Claudius), and Qucestioncs Naturales. 
Seneca was also a poet, if we may accept as his 
the epigrams and the eight tragedies ( Hercules 
Furens, Thyestes , Phatdra , (Edipus, Troades, Medea, 
Agamemnon, Hercules (Etceus, and part of a 
Thebais) usually comprised among lus opera 
omnia. These show vigoious imagination and 
psychological insight, but are rhetorical and 
‘correct’ to a fault. There aro editions of lus 
prose writings by Fickert (1842-45) and Haase 
(1862-53, 1898-1907); of lus tragedies by Giono- 
vius (1661-81), Schroder (1728), Bothe (1819-22), 
Peiperand Richter (1867, 1902), Leo (1878-79), and 
in Loeb Library with trans. by P. J. Millei (1917). 

Senefelder, Aloys (1771-1834), l>orn in Prague, 
and successively actor, author, aud printer, about 
1796 invented lithography, and after vai ions ti mis 
in 1806 opened au establishment of lus own m 
Munich, where he died. [Zarf-neh-fd-de> .] 

Senior, Nassau William (1790-1864), political 
economist and ‘prince of interviewers,’ was born 
at Compton Beauchamp, Berks, the son of a Wilt- 
shire vicar, and great-grandson of Aaron Sefior. 
From Eton he passed to Magdalen College. 
Oxford, where in 1812 he took a distinguished 
first-class in classics. In 1819 he was called to 
the bar; in 1825-30, and again in 1847-62, was 
professor of Political Economy at Oxford ; in, 
1882 was appointed & Poor-law Commissioner ; 
and in 1836-68 was a Master in Chancery. He 
travelled much, and wrote much for the Edin- 
burgh Review and other leading periodicals, his 
twenty works including, besides treatises on 
political economy) Biographical Sketches (1868); 
Essays on Fiction (1864); Historical and Philo- 
sophical Essays (1865) ; Journals, Conversations, and 
Essays relating to Ireland (1868) ; Journals kept in 


France (1871); Conversations with Distinguished 
Pei'sons during the Second Empire (1878-80) ; and 
Conversations in Egirnt and Malta (1882). See also 
Many Memories of Many People , by his daughter, 
Mrs Simpson (1898). 

Sennacherib, King of Assyria, succeeded his 
rather, Sargon, m 705 b.c. He invaded J udscaand 
besieged Ilezekiah in Jerusalem ; but the expe- 
dition ended in sudden disaster. He undertook 
the embankment of the Tigris, canals, water- 
courses, a gigantic palace at Nineveh, &o. He 
was slum by lus two elder sons in 681 b.c. 

Sepulveda, Juan Ginez (1490-1674), born near 
Cordova, became hi stenographer to Charles V., 
preceptor to the future Philip II , and a canon 
of Salamanca. He was a champion of humanism. 
His Latin works include histories of Charles V. 
and Philip II., a Life of Albornoz, and a History 
of Spam m the New World. [Say-pool-vaj/da.] 

Stiquard. See Brown -S£quard. 

Sequoyah, or Georob Guess (c. 1770-1848), a 
Cheiokeo half-breed whom 1826 invented a Chero- 
kee syllabic alphabet of eighty-five characters. 
See Lite by G. K. Foster (1886). 

Serao, Matilde (1856-1927), Italian novelist, 
was bom at Patras in Greece, the daughter of 
au Italian political refugee and a Greek lady, and 
in 1880 man icd Edoardo Scarfoglio, editor of a 
Neapolitan paper. She was a clever journalist, 
and hei tales include Cuoie Inf?) mo (1881), Fan- 
tasue (1H83; Eng tians 1891), Is I.n/gnide Napoli- 
fane, Jticcaido Joanna (1SS6), JIT E/fa Sentindlu 
(1889), and Le Amanti (1891) [Say-tah'o J 

Serenus of Ani-issa, a Gieek geometer who 
probably flourished in the 4tU centuty a.d. 

Serf, Sr, a Scottish saint who founded the 
church of Culross between 697 and 70o, but who 
yet figures in the legend of St Kentigeiu (q.v.). 

Sergius, the name of four popes— I (637-701 }, 
II. (844-847), III. (897-911), and IV. (1009-12). 

Serpa-Pinto, Alexander Albert, Portuguese 
African traveller, was bom m 1846 and died in 
1900. See lus How I cross&i Africa (liana. 1881). 

Serrano, Francisco, Duke df. La Torrb 
(1810-85), Spanish statesman, fought agamst the 
Cailists and, nominally a liberal, favoured by 
Isabella, played a conspicuous part m various 
ministries. Banished in 1866, he in 1868 drove 
out the queen, ami was regent until the accession 
of Amadeus of Savoy (1870) He waged success- 
ful ivar agamst the Cat lists in 1872 and 1874 ; and 
again regent (1874), resigned the power into the 
hands ot Alfonso XII. [Ser-rah' no. J 

Serres, Olivia. Boo Olive (Princess). 

Sertorius, Quintus, a native of Nursia In the 
countiy of the Sabines, fought with Marius in 
Gaul (102 b.c.), supported him against Bulla, 
then led an adventurous life in Spain, where he 
headed a successful rising of natives and Roman 
lofugees, holding out against Sulla’s commanders 
for eight years till he was assassinated, 72 b.c. 

Serve tug, Michael, or Mioubl Skiiveto, theo- 
logian and physician, born at Tudela in Navarre 
in 1511, studied law at Saragossa and Toulouse. 
He went to Italy (1530) in the company of 
Quintafia, confessor to Charles V. f and next to 
Germany, meeting Luther and other Reformers. 
But his own views, especially in respect of the 
Trinity — he denied the eternity of the Son — 

X u tided in De Trinltatis Erroribus (1681) and 
r books, were abhorrent alike to Reformers 
and Roman Catholics. Tn 1686 he begat) to study 
medicine at Parts, and in 1641 became physician 
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to the Archbishop of Vienne. Having reprinted 
(1558) some theological tracts, lie was denounced 
to the inquisitor at Lyons. Arrested, he escaped 
from prison, but, rashly venturing into Geneva, 
was again arrested at Calvin’s instance, and, after 
a nine weeks' trial, burned, 27th October 1553. 
He had acquired fame as editor of Ptolemy and 
by his enunciation of the pulmonary circulation 
of the blood. See Calvin, and books by Piinjer 
(Latin, 1876), Tollin (1876-82), Osier (1910). 

Service, Robert William, born at Preston in 
1874, went to Canada, tra veiled, and tried his hand 
at everything— ultimately verse and literature. 

Servlua Tullius (578-684 b.c.), sixth king of 
Rome, distributed all freeholders (for military 
purposes primarily) into tnbes, classes, and cen- 
turies. mailing property, not birth, the standard 
of citizenship. His reforms provoked patrician 
jealousy, and he was assassinated. 

Sesostris, Greek name of a celebrated Egyptian 
monarch said to have invaded Libya, Airtbia, 
Thrace, and Scythia, subdued Ethiopia, placed a 
fleet on the Rea Sea, and extended ids dominions 
to India. He brought back laigo numbers of 
captives, who were employed on the building 
of temples and the construction of canals and 
mounds. Growing infirm and blind, after a reign 
of thirty-three years he committed suicide. 

Setoun, Gabriel, the pen-name of the Scottish 
novelist, Thomas Nicoll Hepburn, who was born 
at West Wemyss, Fife, 21st April 1861, and be- 
came an Edinburgh schoolmaster. 

Settle, Elkanah (1048-1724), born at Dunstable, 
went from Oxford to London to make a living 
by his pen. In 1671 ho made a hit by his tra- 
gedy of Cambyses. To annoy Dry den, Rochester 
got his Empress of Morocco played at Whitehall 
by the court lords and ladies. In Absalom and 
Achitophel Dryden scourged ‘Doeg’ with his scorn, 
and Settle speedily relapsed into obscurity. In 
1718 ho was admitted to the Charterhouse. 

Severn, Joseph (1793-1879), portrait and sub- 
ject painter, the son of a Ho\ton music-master, 
about 1816 made his famous friendship with 
Keats (q v.), with whom m 1820 he sailed for 
Naples and Romo— his home thenceforward save 
for twenty years (1841-61) in London. Duimg 
1861-72 he was British consul there. See Ins 
Life and Letters by William Sharp (1892). 

Seve'rua, Lucius Skptimius, Roman emperor, 
born near Leptis Magna in Africa, 146 a.d., rose 
to be praetor in 178, and commander of the army 
iuPnnnonia ami lllyi 1 a. After the murder of Per- 
tinax (193) he was proclaimed emperor, marched 
upon Rome, utterly defeated his two rivals in 
195 and 197, and between these dates made a 
glorious campaigu in the East, and took Byzan- 
tium. In 198 he met with the most brilliant 
success fn his campaign against the Parthiaus. 
At Rome in 202 he gave shows of unparalleled 
magnificence, and distributed extravagant largess. 
A rebellion m Britain drew him thither in 208, 
when he inarched, it is said, to the extreme north 
of the island. To check South Britain from the 
Caledonian invasions, he repaired Hadrian's wall 
(sometimes called after Severus\ and died soon 
after at Eboracum (York), 4th Feb. 211,. See 
also Alexander Skverus. 

governs, Sulpioius. See Sulpicius. 

B6vlgn6, Madame de. was bom at Paris of 
an ancient Burgundian family, February 6, 1626. 
Her maiden name was Marie ae Rabutin-Chantal. 
While she was still an infant her father fell fight- 
ing against the English at Rh6 j her mother died 


soon after, leaving her to be brought up by her 
maternal uncle,* the Abbe de Coulanges. She 
was carefully educated, and at eighteen married 
the Marquis Henri de S6vign6, a spendthrift and 
libertine. Tlieir daughter, Francoise Marguerite, 
was born in 1646 ; their son, Charles, in 1648. 
Her husband was killed in a duel by a rival in 
a sordid intrigue in 1651. Madame de S^vignO 
was then only twenty-five, brilliant in her beauty 
and fascination ; yet all the flatteries of the most 
dazzling court in the world failed to touch her 
heart — the Prince de Conti, Turenne, Fouquet, 
Rohan, and her cousin Bussy-Rabutin(q.v.)sighed 
for her in vain. Her heart was occupied by devo- 
tion to her children and a warmth of friendship 
almost beyond example. She had to endure some 
vexation by a (lying) allusion to herself in Buasy- 
Rabu tin’s Histoire Amoni'euse des Gaides. In 
January 1609 her daughter married the Comte 
de Gngnan, Iieutenant-g6n6ral of Languedoc 
and then of Provence — an office which obliged 
him to leave Paris. The great grief of her life 
was this separation from her daughter, but it is 
mainly to it that wo owe her letters. They grow 
sadder as, by the death of friend after friend, she 
begins to find herself alone, yet some of the latest 
stand among the first in liteiary value. She lived 
to see son and grandson married ; in 1691 quitted 
her Breton manor-house, Les Rochers, lor her 
daughter’s Provengal chateau ; and after nursing 
her daughter through a tedious illness was herself 
attacked by smallpox, and died at Grignan, 18th 
April 1696. Madame deS6vign6’s twenty-five years 
of letters to her daughter reveal the inner history 
of the time in wonderful detail, but the most 
interesting thing m the whole 1600 (one-third 
letters to her from others) remains herself. She 
was religious without superstition ; she had read 
widely and gained much from conversation. She 
jHissessed a solid under ending and strong good 
sense. But it needed the warm touch of affec- 
tion to give her letters the freedom, the rapidity, 
the life of spoken words. The first edition of the 
ljcttns was printed (1726) by Bussy’s son, the 
AbbC de Bussy ; the final edition is that m 
the ‘Giands ifenv&ins ’ (14 vols. 1862-66; vol. i , 
with Life by Mesnard). See books by Walckenaer 
(1842-62), A u ben as (1866), the Comtesse de Puliga 
(English, 1873), Miss Thackeray (1881), I Aon de la 
Bricie(2d ed. 1882), Gaston Boissiei (1887 ; trans. 
1887), Combes (1885), Vallery-Radot (1888), Faguet 
(1910), and Janet Aldis (1907). pS’ay-reew-yay J 
Seward, Anna, tho 1 Swan of Lichfield,’ born 
in 1744 at Eyam rectory, Derbyshire, lived from 
ten at Lichfield, wheie her father, himself a 
poet, became a canon, lie died in 1790, but she 


li\ od on in the bishop’s palace, dear to her friends 
and correspondents, Mrs Piozzi, Hayley, Southey, 
Scott, and died 23d March 1809. She published 
her poetical novel, Louisa, in 1782; her Sonnets 
in 1799 ; her Life of Dr Darwin in 1804; but be- 
queathed to Walter Scott the care of her collected 
poems (1810). Her tedious letters fill 6 vols. 
(1811-13). See book by E. V. Lucas (1907). 


Seward, William Henry, American statesman, 
born at Florida, N.Y., May 16, 1801, graduated at 
Union College in 1820, and was admitted to the 
bar at Utica in 1822. In 1880 he was elected to 
the state senate, where he led the Whig opposi- 
tion to the dominant democratic party. In 1888 
ami 1840 he was governor of New York State ; In 
1843 he resumed his practice. In 1849 he waa 
elected to the U.S. senate, and re-elected In 
1855. In 1850, while urging the admission of 
California to the Union, he declared that the 
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national domain was devoted to liberty by 'a 
higher law than the constitution.' lie opposed 
the Compromise Bill of I860, separated himself 
from those Whigs who followed President Fill- 
more in his pro-slavery policy, opposed the 
Know-Nothing jiarty, and on the formation of 
the Republican party became one ol its leaders. 
In I860 he was a candidate for the pi evidential 
nomination, but, failing, became Lincoln's Secre- 
tary of State (1861-69). The civil war rendered the 
foreign relations of the United States unusually 
delicate, especially in view of the attitude of France 
and Britain. In the ‘Ticnt affair' during the 
civil war he advised that the Confederate envoys 
should be gi\en up to England. He protested 
against the fitting out of the Alabama am\ similar 
vessels in British ports, and declated that the 
United States would claim indemnities. He 
supported President Johnson's reconstruction 
policy, thereby incurring much censure from his 
own party In 1S70-71 he made a tour lound 
the world, his narrative of which was published 
(1873) by his adopted daughter. He died at 
Auburn, N.Y., Oct. 10, 1872. See his Autobiog- 
raphy (1877), Life by his son (3 vols. 1895), and 
Memoir by Baker in his Works (5 vols. 1853-84). 

Sewell, Elizabeth Missino (1815-1906), born 
at Nevvpoit, Isle of Wight, fioin 1844 published 
Amy Herbert , Ijaneton Parsonage, Maigaret Per- 
cival, and over forty more High Church novels, 
devotional works, &c. 

Sexton, Thomas, Nationalist M.P. 1S80-96 
(Sligo, W. Belfast, N. Kerry), was born at Waterford 
in 1848, and was Lord Mayor of Dublin 1888-89. 

Sextus Empiricus, who lived at Alexand/ia 
and Athens about 200-250 a.d., as physician 
was a lepresentative of the Empirics, as philos- 
opher the chief exponent of scepticism. In his 
two extant woiks— the Hypotyposes and Adversus 
Mathemuticos—he left a prodigious battery of argu- 
ments against dogmatism ill grammar, rhetoric, 
geometry, arithmetic, music, astrology, logic, 
physics, ethics. See monographs by Jouruam 
(1858) and Pappenheim (1875). 

Seyffert, Moritz (1809-72), Latin scholar, was 
bom at Wittenberg, and died at Potsdam. 

Seym our, an historic family, originally from 
St Maur m Normandy (hence the name), who 
obtained lands in Monmouthslme in the 13th 
century, and in the 14th at Hatch Beauchamp, 
Somerset, by marriage with an heiress of the 
Beauchamps. In 1497 Sir John Seymour helped 
to suppress the Cornish insurrection, and accom- 
panied Henry VIII. to France. His daughter, 
Jane Seymour (c. 1509-37), became the wife of 
Henry VIII. and mother of Edward VI. ; and his 
fourth son, Thomas (c. 1503-49), created Lord 
Seymour of Sudeley, became Lord High Admiral 
of England and the second husband of Henry’s 
widow (Catharine Parr), but ended his life on the 
scaffold Sir John’s eldest son, Edward (e. 1506-52), 
was successively created Viscount Beauchamp, 
Earl of Her tford, and Duke of Somerset, and as 
Protector played the leading part in the first 
half of the reign of Edward VI. (q.v.). Edward 
(c. 1539-1621), liis eldest son by his second mar*, 
rage, created by Elizabeth Earl of Hertford, 
married the Lady Catharine Grey, sister of the 
unfortunate Lady Jane Grey— a marriage wlucli 
entailed on him a nine years’ imprisonment 
and a fine of £15,000. His grandson, William 
(1588-1660), who in 1621 succeeded him in the 
earldom of Hertford, also fell into disgrace for 
attempting to marry Lady Arabella Stuart, 
cousin of James L ; but subsequently, playing a 


conspicuous part in the royalist cause in the 
Great Rebellion, obtained a reversal of the Pro- 
tector’s attainder, and m 1660 took his seat in 
the House of Peers as third Duke of Somerset. 
The ducal title next passed to his cousin, on 
whose death it was inherited by Charles Sey- 
mour (1602-1748). known as the ‘ proud Duke of 
Somerset, ’ who filled high posts in the courts of 
Charles II., William III., and Anne. Ue married 
the heiress of the Percies, by whom he had a son, 
Algernon (1684-1750), seventh duke, who m 1749 
was created Earl of Northumberland, with re- 
mainder to his son-in-law, Sir Hugh Smithson, 
the ancestor of the present Percy line. On this 
duke’s death the Somerset title was claimed by 
a descendant of the first duke by his first mar- 
riage, Sir Edward Seymoui, who took his seat in 
the House of Peers as eighth duke. The earldom 
of Hertfoid, which became extinct in 1750, was 
in that same year conferred on this eighth duke’s 
first cousin, Francis Seymour-Con way (1719-94), 
who m 1793 was advanced to the dignity of 
marquis. His grandson, Francis (1777-1842), third 
Marquis of Hertford, was the prototype of Thack- 
eray’s * Maiqius of Steyne.’ See also Alcester. 

Sforza, a celebrated Italian family founded by 
a peasant of the Romagna called Muzio Attendolo 
(1369-1424), who became a great candottieie or sol- 
dier of fortune, and received the name of Sforza 
(‘Stormer’ — i e. of cities). — His natural son, 
Francesco Sforza (1401-66), sold his sword to 
the highest bidder, fighting for or against the 
poi>e, Milan, Venice, and Florence. From the 
Duke of Milan he obtained his daughter’s hand 
and the succession to the duchy ; and before his 
death had extended his power over Ancona, 
l’esaro, all Lombardy, and Genoa. — His son, 
Galfazzo (1444-76), was a tyrant and monster of 
debauchery, prodigality, and lerocity. 

Sgambatl, Giovanni (1843-1914), composer, 
born in Home, was a friend of Liszt. 

Shackleton, Sir Ernest (1874-1922), born at 
Kilkee, Co. Clare, accompanied Scott in 1901, 
commanded Antaictic Expeditions in 1907-9, 
1914-16, and 1921-22. See LUe by Mill (1923) 

Shadwell, Thomas (c. 1642-92), dramatist, born 
at Broomlnll House, Brandon, made a hit with 
the (list of his thirteen comedies, The Sullen 
I /over s (1608). He also wrote three tragedies. 
Drj den grossly assailed him in the Medal of 
John Bay* s, heaped deathless ridicule upon him 
in Mat'Flrcknoe (‘Shadwell never deviates into 
sense ’), and as * Og * in the second part of Abaalom 
and Achitophel. His works exhibit talent and 
comic force. He succeeded Dryden as laureate 
in 1688. 

-Shaftesbury, Anthony Ashley Cooper, Earl 
of, was born 22d July 1621 at WimbornaSt Giles, 
Dorset, the seat of his mother’s father, Sir 
Anthony Ashley (1651-1628), a clerk of the Privy- 
council. He was the elder son of John Cooper 
of Rockbome in Hampshire, who next year was 
created a baronet. His mother died in 1628, his 
father in 1631 ; and ultimately he came into £6000 
a-year. He went up as a gentleman commoner 
to Exeter College, Oxford, where he 'not only 
obtained the good-will of the wiser and elder 
sort, but became the leader even of all the rough 
young men.’ He left without a degree, and in 
1639 married Margaret, daughter of the Lord 
Keeper Coventry, She died in 1649; and nine 
months later he married Lady Frances Cecil, the 
Earl of Exeter's sister, who also dying in 1664, 
in 1666 he married pious Margaret Spencer, the 
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Earl of Sunderland’s sister, who survived him 
till 1093. By all three marriages lie largely 
strengthened his iam ily connections. Meanwhile 
in 1040 he had entered the Short Parliament for 
Tewkesbury, but lie had not a seat m the Long. 
A royalist colonel (1043), after ten months’ ser- 
vice he went over to the parliament, and com- 
manded their forces in Dorsetslme, then from 
1045 to 1052 lived as a great country gentleman. 
In 1053 he entered the Barebones parliament, and 
was appointed one of Cromwell’s council of state, 
but from 1055 lie was in opposition. Ho was one 
of the twelve commissioners sent to Breda to 
invite Charles II. home, and a carriage accident 
on the way thither caused him that lifelong in- 
ternal abscess which in 1000 seemed him a life- 
long attendant and friend in Locke He was made 
a privy-councillor (1600), and next year Baron 
Ashley and Chancellor of the Exchequer Ho 
served on the trial of the Regicides ; supported the 
war with Holland ; and after Clarendon’s fall (1007) 
sided with Buckingham, with whom ho formed 
one of the infamous Cabal, and like whom he was 
fooled as to the Catholic clauses m flio seciet 
treaty of Dover (1069-70). He seems to liai e op- 
posed the ‘stop of the exchequer ’(1672), which 
yet he justified ; that same year 'as made Kail 
of Shaftesbury and Lord Chancellor (he proved a 
most upright judge); but in 1673, espousing the 
popular Protestantism, supported the Te^t Bill, 
which broke up the Cabal. In October the Cieat 
Seal wasdemanded of him, and he ranged himself 
as a champion of toleration (for Dissenters only) 
and of national liberties. Ho opposed Danby’s 
non-resistance Test Bill (1675), and in 1677, for his 
protest against a fifteen months’ prorogation, was 
sent to the Tower, whence he was only released a 
year later on making a fulj submission. Though 
the ‘Popish Plot’ was not of his forging, he 
used that two years’ tenor (1678-80) with ruth- 
less dexterity. Not even the Habeas Corpus Act, 
long known as Shaftesbuiy’s Act, is a set-off 
against the judicial murder of Lord Staffoid, Ins 
ersonal enemy. The fall of Dauby was followed 
y his appointment as president of Temple’s now 
Privy-council of thirty members (1679), and an 
attempt to excludo James from the succession, 
in favour of Shaftesbury’s pupjiet, the bastard 
Monmouth. Shaftesbury now received his conge 
from the king, and dnven into extremer opposi- 
tion, indicted James as a recusant (1680), and 
brought armed followers to the Oxford parliament 
(1681). In July 1081 he was again sent to the 
Tower for high -treason, but the Middlesex Whig 
grand jury threw out the bill. Monmouth and 
Bussell hung back from the open rebellion to 
which he urged them, and he fled to Holland in 
December 1682. On 2:M January 1683 ho died 
at Amsterdam. Transcendently clever, eloquent, 
and winning, he yet stands condemned by the 
many talents committed to him ; self was the 
dominant principle to which alono he was true. 
He was the author of party government, ev^r 
ready to make capital out of religious animosities, 
‘atrocities,’ perjuries, forgeries, anyth ug. It is 
doubtfhl whether he was the pare, high-minded, 
and great statesman that Mr Christie would make 
him, or, what Charles pronounced him, ‘tho 
wickedest dog in England. 1 See Dryden’s Absalom 
and Achitophel and Medal (1681), part lii. of 
Butler’s Hudibras (1078), the hostile History of 
Burnet, the able apologetic Life, by Christie (1871), 
the shorter study by Traill (1886), and other 
works cited at Locke and Charles u. 

His grandson, Anthony Ashley Cooper, third 

Earl of Shaftesbury, philosopher, was bom in 


London, February 20, 1071. Locke superintended 
his early education at Clapham ; and he spent 
three years at Winchester and three more in 
tiavel. A zealous Whig, he sat tor Poole 1695- 
98, but ill-health drove him from politics to 
literature. On his two visits to Holland (1698-99, 
1703-4) he formed friendships with Bayle ami Le 
Clerc. He succeeded to the earldom in 1699, re- 
moved to Naples in 1711, and died there February 
15 (4 o.s.), 17 13. His somewhat superfine writings 
were all, with a single exception, published after 
1708, and were mostly collected as Characteristics 
of Men, Manners , Ojnnions, Times (1711 ; enlarged 
ed. 1714). Here he expounded the system im- 
mortalised in the Essay on Man , and argued that 
ridicule is the test of truth, that man possesses a 
moral sense, and that everything in tne world is 
for the best. He found a follower m Hutcheson 
(q.v.), founder of the Scottish school of philos- 
ophy. While at home he was mainly attacked 
as a deist, on the Continent he as a philosopher 
atti acted the attention of Leibnitz, Voltaire, 
Diderot, Lessing, and Herder Sec J M. Robert- 
son’s edition of the Characteristics (1900), and a 
Life by B. Band (iy00), who edited the unfinished 
coin piemen taiy Second Chamcters (1914). 

Anthony Asiilly Cooper, seventh Earl of 
Shaftesbury, philanthropist, was born in London, 
28th April 1801, and from Harrow passed in 1819 
to Christ Chuich, Oxford. He took a first-class 
in classics in 1822, and was made D.C.L. in 1841, 
As lord Ashley he represented Woodstock 1820- 
30, and under Wellington was Commissioner of 
the India Board of Control (1828), under Peel a 
Lord of the Admiralty (1834). He represented 
Dorchester 1830-31, Dorset 1833-46, and Bath 
1847-51, when he succeeded his father as earl. He 
promoted two bills for the better Tieatmentof 
Lunatics (1845), and was chairman of the Lunacy 
Commission from 1828 t>’l his death. He worked 
hard for the acts preventing the employment of 
boy chimney-sweeps (1840) and limiting the hours 
of labour of women and young persons to ten 
hours a day (1847), for tho Factory Acts and the 
Woiksliop Regul d ion Act. In 1846 he supported 
IVel’s repeal of llio Corn Laws. He joined the 
Ragged School moven ent m 1843, laboured for 
the better housing of workmen, and was active in 
e\ cry good work. He \\ as a staunch evangelical, 
and strenuously opposed ritualism, rationalism, 
and socialism. Ho died 1st Oct 1885. See his 
5jx:cc/it'. < i(1868)aiu4 Lives by IIodder(lS86and 1897). 

Shah-Jeh&n, fifth of the Mogul emperors of 
Delhi, was from 1024 in revolt against his father, 
Jelmngir, but on lus death (1627) succeeded him. 
The chief exents of lus reign w r ere a war in the 
Deccan, ending in the destruction of the king- 
dom of Ahmadnagar (li>36) and the subjugation 
(1036) of Bnapur and Golconda ; an attack on the 
Uzbegs of Bafkh (1645-47) ; unsuccessful attempts 
to recover Kandahar from the Persians (1637, 1647- 
58); and a second successful war in the Deccan 
(1055). In 1058 the emperor fell ill, and was 
taken prisoner by his son Aurungzebe, and con- 
fined till his death, December 1600, He was a 
just and an able ruler ; the magnificence of his 
court was unequalled ; and he left buildings such 
as the Taj Mahal and the ‘pearl mosque’ at Agra 
and the palace and great mosque at Delhi. 

Shalrp, John Campbell, born at Houston 
House, Linlithgowshire, SOtli July 1819, was 
educated at Edinburgh Academy and Glasgow 
University, thence went as Snell Exhibitioner 
to Balllol, and gained the Newdigate in 1842. 
In 1846 he became a master at Rugby, in 1857 
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deputy-professor of Latin at St Andrews, in 1861 
Latin professor, and in 1868 principal. In 1877 
he was appointed professor of Poetry at Oxford, 
and reappointed in 1882. He died at Oronsay, 
Argyllshire, 18th September 1885. His writings 
reveal strong poetioinstincts and a keen, though 
kindly, critical faculty; they include KUmahoe 
(1864 j. Studies in Poetry and Philosophy (1808), 
Culture and Religion (1870), The Poetic Interpre- 
tation of Nature (1877), Bums (1879), Aspects of 
Poetry (1881), Glen Desseray (1886), and Sketches in 
History and Poetry (1887> See Prof. Knight’s 
Principal Shairp and his Friends (1888). 

Shakespeare, William, was born at Stratford- 
on-Avon in April 1564, and baptised on the 2Gth. 
His father, John Shakespeare, was a fell-monger 
aud glover, perhaps also a butcher, and certainly 
a dealer at tunes in corn and timber. In 1557 
he married Mary Arden, daughter of a wealthy 
fanner; and was successively chamberlain, alder- 
man, and high-bailiff of Stratford. William was 
the third child ; one of four sisters outlived him ; 
and one of threo brothers, Edmund, became 
an actor, and died in 1607. Probably William 
was educated at the free school of Stratford, 
where beside English he would learn some- 
thing of Latin— 4 small Latin and less Greek.’ In 
1578 John Shakespeare became very unprosper- 
ons. Perhaps the boy, removed from school, was 
apprenticed to a butcher ; perhaps he was for a 
time an attorney's clerk. There is a bond given 
previous to marriage between William Shake- 
speare and Anne Hathaway, dated November 28, 
1582. Anne Hathaway was the daughter of a 
yeoman of Shottery, and was eight years older 
than the bridegroom. The marriage may have 
been pressed forward by Anne’s friends m order 
that a child— Shakespeare’s eldest daughter, 
Susanna (baptised May 26, 1583)— might be born 
in lawful wedlock. Two years after the birth of 
Susanna twins were born, Hamnet and Judith. 
Hamnetdied m his twelfth year ; both daughters 
survived their father. Three or four years after 
his marriage Shakespeare quitted Stratford — after 
a prosecution, according to Rowe, for stealing 
deer from the park of Sir Thomas Lucy of Charle- 
cote. A tradition relates that Shakespeare’s first 
employment in London was holding the horses 
of gentlemen outside the theatre. Except that 
we find his name joined with that of his father in 
an attempt made in 1587 to assign a small pro- 
perty to the mortgagee, wo know nothing certain 
of Shakespeare’s life from the dato of his twin- 
children’s birth until 1592, when he was an actor 
and a rising playwright. High eminence as an 
actor Shakespeare did not attain. 

In 1593 appeared Shakespeare’s first work, tho 
narrative poem, Venus and Adonis , dedicated to 
the Earl of Southampton, the poet’s patron and 
friend. It is an elaborate piece of Renaissance 
paganism, setting forth ideals of sensuous beauty 
in the persons of the amorous goddess and of the 
young hunter, whose cold uess meets and foils her 
passion. Lucrece followed in 1594, also dedicated to 
Southampton : in it the lawless passion of Tarquin 
is confronted by the ardent chastity of the Roman 
wife. Both the Venus and the Lucrece became im- * 
mediately popular. Shakespeare’s earliest dra- 
matic exercises consisted probably in adapting 
to the stage plays which had grown out of date. 
Many critics regard Titus Andronicus as an 
example of such work. Another of these plays 
is the First Part of Henry VI. It is not certain 
at what date Shakespeare's career as a dramatic 
author began : but 1589-90 .cannot be far astray. 
The evidence by which the chronology of Shake- 


speare’s works is inferred is of various kinds, 
including entries of publication in the Stationers' 
Registers, statements about the plays and poems 
or allusions to them or quotations from them by 
contemporary writers, facts connected with the 
history of dramatic companies which presented 
plays of Shakespeare, allusions in the plays to 
historical events, and quotations by Shakespeare 
from publications of the day. We cannot fail also 
to observe the growth of Shakespeare’s imaginative 
power, his intellectual reach, his moral depth, his 
spiritual wisdom. And his versification becomes 
more varied and freer in tho later plays, or, H 
not freer, subject to subtler and less obvious 
laws. Love's labour 'a Lost (c. 1590) is perhaps his 
first original play. Learned pedantry, fantas- 
tical extravagance of speech, the affectations 
of amorous poetry are satirised. The Comedy 
of Errors (c. 1591), a lively tangle of farcical 
incidents, is founded on the Mencechmi of 
Plautus. The Two Gentlemen of Verona (c. 1592), 
a romantic love -comedy, exhibits a marked 
advance in the presentation of character. This 
group closes with A Midsummer Night's Dream 
( c . 1593-94). No other comedy of Shakespeare 
has so large a lyrical element. Meanwhile 
Shakespeare was also engaged on the Enslfth 
historical drama. In the Second and Third Parts 
of Henry VI. (c. 1592) he worked upon the basis 
of old plays written probably by Marlowe and 
Greene. In King Richard III. ( c . 1593) he still 
writes in Marlowe’s manner, though the play is 
wholly his own, his chief source for his his- 
torical material being Holinshed’s Chronicle. 
The influence of Marlowe is no longer supreme 
in King Richard II. (c. 1594), with which King 
John(c. 1595) in style nas something in common. 
Shakespeare as a member of the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s company appeared on several occasions 
before Queen Elizabeth. Before long he became 
a theatrical shareholder, and had gathered suffi- 
cient wealth to purchase (1597) 4 New Place,’ 
a large house in Stratford, where he cherished 
friendly relations with his neighbours. During 
at least part of 1598-1604 he lodged with Christo- 
pher Mountjoy, a French tire-maker, at Monk- 
well Street, Cripplegate. Romeo and Juliet is 
founded in the mam upon a poem, Romeus and 
Juliet (1562), by Arthur Brooke, which versifies 
the tale taken by the French Boisteau from the 
Italian of Bandello ; it has a lyrical sweetness, 
swiftness, and intensity such as we do not find 
elsewhere in its author’s writings. Near to it 
in the chronological order probably stands The 
Merchant of Venice (c. 1596), between the earliest 
comedies and those which lie around tho year 
1600. The advance in characterisation from tlmt 
of Shakespeare’s previous comedies is remarkable. 
Shakespeare’s mastery of comedy aids him in the 
historical plays whicn followed — the First and 
Second Parts of King Henry IV. (1597-98) and King 
Henry V. (1599). There is a tradition dating from 
1702 that Queen Elizabeth commanded Shake- 
speare to exhibit Falstaff in love, and that he 
hastily wrote The Merry Wives of Windsor (1598- 
99). In The Taming of the Shrew (1597 ?), adapted 
and enlarged from an ol<l play, The Taming of a 
Shrew , Shakespeare’s genius shows itself chiefly 
in connection with tho boisterous heroine, her 
high-spirited tamer Petruchlo, and the drunken 
tinker. The same animal spirits and intellectual 
vivacity appear — but now refined and exalted 
—in Much Ado about Nothing (1598-99). About 
this time he rehandled Love's Labour’s last. 
As You Wee It (1599). dramatised from a prose 
tale by Lodge, and Twelfth Night (1600-1) are 
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the lest of the wholly joyous comedies of this 
period. 

About 1600-1 Shakespeare’s mirth becomes 
touched with seriousness or infected with bitter- 
ness, and soon he ceases to write comedy. Some 
have supposed that this is connected with events 
shadowed forth in Shakespeare’s Sonnets— men- 
tioned in 1698, but not published until 1609. The 
1609 edition is dedicated to 4 Mr W. H.’ as ‘the 
onlie begetter of these insuing Sonnets.’ The 
poems form two groups— 1-126 addressed to a 
beautiful young man of high station, 127-154 
either addressed to or referring to a married 
woman of dark complexion, highly accomplished, 
fascinating, but of irregular conduct. Shake- 
speare’s young friend seems to have fallen into 
the toils of the woman, to whom Shakespeare 
was himself attached by a passion which he felt 
to be degrading, yet which he could not ovei- 
come. The woman yielded herself to the younger 
admirer, who was socially Shakespeare’s superior. 
Hence an alienation between the friends, but 
in the close all wrongs were forgotten. ‘ Mr W. 
H.’ may have been William Hall, a publisher's 
assistant, who got the MSS. of the Sonnets for 
Tlios. Thorpe, the publisher. Otlieis identify 
‘ Mr W. H.', with the young lover Darhaps William 
Herbert, Karl of Pembroke, or Henry Wriothes- 
ley. Earl of Southampton) of the dark lady (pos- 
sibly Mary Fitton, a mistress of Pembroke). 

After 1600 Shakespeare still writes comedy, 
but the gaiety of the earlier comedies is gone. 
All's Well that Ends Well (c. 1601-2) is least 
happy in its mirthful scenes. Measure for 
Measure (c. 1603) hardly deserves the name 
of comedy; it is a searching of the mystery 
of self-deceit in the heart of a man and the 
exhibition of an ideal of virginal chastity. Per- 
haps it is to this date (1603) that Troilus and 
Cressida belongs, in which certain passages are 
probably by another hand than Sliakespearo’s. 
Before he ceased for a time to write comedy 
Shakespeare seems to have begun the next great 
series of tragedies. Julius Ca'sar (1601) and 
Hamlet (1G02) are tragedies in which reflection, 
as a motive-power, holds its own with emotion. 
Hamlet is porhaps founded on an older play, 
which produced a great impression about 1588- 
89. Shakespeare doubtless read the story, origin- 
ally derived from Saxo Grammaticus in the 
English prose of the Hystone of Havuet trans- 
lated from the French or Belleforest. And now 
tragedy succeeded tragedy, each of surpassing 

f ;reatness. Othello (c. 1604), founded on a tale 
n Clnthio’s Ilecatovmithi , exhibits a free and 
noble nature taken In the toils of jealousy, 
and perishing in the struggle for deliverance. 
King Lear (1005), the story of which is derived 
from an old play on the same subject as well as 
from Holiiisherrs Chronicle, is the most stupen- 
dous tragedy in our literature. Macbeth (c. 1606) 
is the tragedy of criminal ambition— the source 
again Holinshed. In Antony aiul Cleopatra (1607) 
Roman manhood Is sapped by the sensual witchery 
of the East. From Plutarch also came the 
material for Coriolanns (c. 1608). Timon of Athens 
(c. 1607-8) is only in part by Shakespeare. 

The last plays of Shakespeare are comedies ; 
but they might be aptly named romances, for 
romantic beauty presides over them rather than 
mirth. Pericles (1608), or rather Shakespeare’s 
part of that play, might better be named the 
romance of Marina, the lost daughter of Pericles. 
Cyinbeline (1609) is also a tale of lost children at 
length recovered, and of a wife separated from 
her husband but finally reunited to him. The 


Tempest may have been written in 1610 ; it te be- 
lieved that a German play by Jacob Ayrer and 
The Tempest must have had some common original. 
The Winter’s Tale (1610-11) dramatises a novel by 
Robert Greene. Apart from the other historical 
English play 8 both in subject and in date stands 
King Henry VIII. (1612-18). 11 le play is certainly 
in part by Fletcher. It lacks unity ; but there is 
no lack of unity in the king, Wolsey, and Queen 
Katharine. Whether we liave work by Shake- 
speare in another play partly written by Fletcher 
— The Two Noble Kinsmen — is more doubtful. In 
parts of Edward III. some cntics believe that 
they can trace the Jiandiwork of Shakespeare. 

At w hat date Shakespeare ceased to appear on 
the stage as an actor we cannot certainly say. 
In 1607 his elder daughter, Susanna^ married 
a physician of Stratford, John Hall, M.A. He 
sold his shares in the Globe Theatre probably 
between 1611 and 1618, but while residing chiefly 
at Stratford seems to have desired a town resi- 
dence, for in 1618 he bought a house near the 
Black friars Theatre. ‘ The latter part of his life,* 
says Rowe, * was spent, as all men of sense may 
wish theirs may be, in ease, retirement, and the 
conversation of his friends.’ In February 1616 
Ins jotmger daughter, Judith, married Thomas 
Quiney, a vintner of Stratford. Elizabeth Hall, 
Shakespeare’s first-born grandchild, was twice 
married, but died without issue in 1670, the last 
descendant of the poet. In March 1616 Shake- 
speare fell senously ill; according to a tradi- 
tion the illness was a fever contracted after a merry 
meeting with Drayton and Ben Jonson. On April 
23, 1616, which is supposed to be also his birthday, 
he died ; and he was buried in the chancel of 
the parish church. During the life of Shake- 
sjieare's widow— who died August 6, 1623— a por- 
trait bust was erected in the church, sculptured 
by the Dutchman Qe ird Johnson (Geraert 
Janssen). Besides this somewhat rude portrait, 
we possess a portrait-print by Droeshout (q.v.) 
prefixed to the first folio edition of Shakespeare’s 
works (1628), an ill-executed engraving. These 
are the only cenam portraits. A death-mask, 
known as the Kesselstadt death-mask, presenting 
a remarkable and nobie face, may possibly be 
genuine. Of many alleged painted portraits 
that known as the Cliandos portrait has found 
perhaps the widest acceptance. During his life 
from 1597 onwards several of Shakespeare’s plays 
were printed in quarto (see A. W. Pollard’s Shake' 
ipeare's Folios and Qrnitos, 1909 ; Census of Quar- 
tos, 1916). After his death the first collected 
edition appeared in 1623, in folio, under the 
superintendence of his fellow-actors Heminge 
and Condell ; reprinted in 1632 (second folio), 
end again in 1668-64 (third folio) and 1685 (fourth 
folio). The first critical edition of the plays is 
that by Nicholas Rowe <1709). In 1725 appeared 
Pope’s edition ; some of his critical emendations 
are happy, and his preface contains admirable 
remarks on the Shakespearian drama. Theobald, 
whose edition appeared in 1788, was a better 
scholar than Pope, and very materially Improved 
the text of his author. Hannier in the ‘Oxford 
Edition* (1744), and Warburton in his edition 
(1747), based on Pope’s, made small advance on 
their predecessors. The edition of Johnsou (1766) 
is chiefly remarkable for its masterly preface. 
In 1766 Steevens reprinted twenty of the early 
quartos, and from 1773 onwards Johnson's edi- 
torial work was ably supplemented by that of 
Steevens. Capell’s edition (1768) is the work of 
a true and laborious scholar. Much was dona 
by Malone to ascertain the chronological order of 
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the plays and to illustrate the history of the 
Bngliah theatre. In 1780 he edited the poems 
of Shakespeare and the doubtful plays of the 
1664 folio. His edition of Shakespeare’s works 
followed in 1790. Variorum editions, embody* 
tag the work of Johnson, Steevens, and Malone, 
appeared under the editorship of Heed in 1803 
ana 1818, and of James Boswell (the younger) in 
1821. The criticism of Coleridge, and in a less 
degree that of Lamb and of Hazlitt, opened up 
new and better ways. Valuable editions are by 
Singer, Knight, Collier, Dyce, Staunton, Halli- 
well-Phillipps, Clark and Aldis Wright, Deliufi, 
Grant White, Hudson, Rolfe, Appleton Morgan 
(Bankssde edition), Gollancz, W. J. Craig, Her- 
ford, 8ir S. Lee, Quiller-Couch, and the Vanomm 
edition by H. H. Furness, sen. and jun. C. F. T. 
Brooke edited The Shakesjyeare Apocrypha. The 
Sonnets have been annotated by Dowden, Tyler, 
MrsStopes, SirS. Lee. Bibliography : Jaggard’s 
Shakespeare Bibliography (1911). Concordances : 
Mrs Cowden Clarke's Concordant (plays), Bart- 
lett’s Complete Concordance (1894) Schmidt’s Lexi- 
con. Grammar : Abbott’s Shakespearian Grammar. 
Chronology : Stokes’s Order of Plays. Sources : 
Shakespeare's Library , ed. by Hazlitt; Anders's 
Shakespeare's Books ; Brooke’s Shakespeare s Plu- 
tarch. Life: Halliwell-Phillipps’s Outlines, Fleay’s 
Life and Work , 8ir Sidney Lee’s Life (1898; 
enlarged 1915), Adams’s (1923), and books by 
C. W. Wallace. Criticism : Coleridge’s Shake- 
speare Notes; Dowden’s Shakspere; Gervlnus, Com - 
i nentaries; Mrs Jameson’s Shakespeare's Women; 
Raleigh’s Shakespeare; Swinburne's Age of Shake- 
speare; Creizenach’s (trans. 1916); Schelling’s 
Elizabethan Drama , Chambers’s Elizabethan Stage 
(1928); Brander Matthews, Shakespeare as Play- 
wright. See also the Book of Homage (1916); 
Shakespeare's England (1916): and our articles on 
Alleyn, Delia Bacon, Bowdler, Boy dell, Brink, 
Burbage, Capell, Collier, Cowden Clarke, Delius, 
Dyce, Elze, Furmvall, Ulrici, 8. W. H. Ireland, 
Johnson, Knight, Halliwell-Phillipps, Malone, 
Rowe, Staunton, Steevens, Theobald, Warbur- 
ton, Grant White, Ac. Of French translations the 
best are those of Victor Hugo Ills (1859-62) and 
Mont£gnt (1868-73) ; of German, those by Wieland 
(in prose, 1762-66), Schlegel and Tieck (q.v., 
1797-1833; new ed. by Brandi, 1896), Dingelstedt 
(1865-70), and Bodenstedt (1866-72; 4th ed. 1887). 

Shamyl (i.e. Samuel), leader of the tribes in 
the Caucasus in their thirty years’ struggle 
against Russia, was born in 1797, became a Sufi 
mollah or priest, and laboured to compose tribal 
feuds. He was one of the foremost in the defence 
of Himry against the Russians in 1831, In 1831 was 
chosen bead of the Lesghians, and by abandon- 
ing open warfare for surprises, ambuscades, Ac , 
secured numerous successes for the mountaineers. * 
In 1839, and again in 1849, he escaped from the 
stronghold of Achulgo after the Russians had 
made themselves masters of it, to continue 
preaching a holy war against the infidels. The 
Rassians were completely baffled, their armies 
sometimes disastrously beaten, though Shamyl 
Mgan to lose ground. During the Crimean war 
the allies supplied him with money and arrnsT 
but after peace was signed the Russians com- 
petled the submission of the Caucasus. On April 
12, 1869, Shamyl’s chief stronghold, Weden, was 
taken. For several months he was hunted from 
fastness to festness, till in 1859 he was surprised, 
and after a desperate resistance captured, He 
was pensioned at Kaluga in the middle of Russia, 
bnt removed to KieiT fn J868 and to Mecca in 
1878- He died at Medina in March 1871. 


Sharp, Abraham (1658-1742), mechanist and 
astronomer, born at Little Horton, Bradford, 
became a schoolmaster, acquired mathematics, 
was a bookkeeper in London, in 1684-91 assisted 
Flamsteed at Greenwich Observatory in con- 
structing the large mural arc, Ac., and in 1694 
returned to his birthplace. He published tables 
of logarithms and Geometry Improved (1717). See 
Life by Cud worth (1889). 

Sharp, Granvill* (1785-1813), born at Durham, 
ninth son of the Archdeacon of Northumber- 
land, was apprenticed to a London linen-draper, 
in 1758 {rot a post in the Ordnance department, Dut 
resigned in 1776 through sympathy with America. 
He wrote sixty -one pamphlets, Ac., on philological, 
legal, political, and theological subjects; but his 
principal labours were in defence of the negro. 
He defended the negro James Soinmersett or 
Somerset, securing the decision (1772) that when- 
ever a slave touches English soil lie becomes 
free ; and with Clarkson founded the Association 
for the Abolitton of Negro Slavery. See Life by 
Hoare (1820) and a smaller one by Stuart (1836). 

Sharp, Jamks, Archbishop of St Andrews, bom 
at Banff, 4th May 1018, studied for the church 
at King’s College, Aberdeen (1633-87) In 1648 
he was appointed ‘regent’ of philosophy at St 
Andrews, and in 1648 minister of Crail. In 
1651-52 he was carried off to London with 
several other ministers ; in 1657 he was chosen 
by the more moderate party in the church to 
plead their cause before Cromwell. Sent by 
Monk to Breda, he had several interviews with 
Charles If. (1660). His correspondence for some 
months after his return from Holland is foil of 
apprehensions of Prelacy ; but its perfidy stands 
revealed in his letter of 21st May 1661 to Middle- 
ton, which proves that he was then in hearty co- 
operation with Clarendon and the English bishops 
for the re-establishment of Episcopacy in Scot- 
land. The bribe was a great one, for In December 
lie was consecrated Archbishop of St Andrews. 
The dexterous tool of Middleton or Lauderdale, 
an oppressor of those he had betrayed, he soon 
became an object of detestation to the populace 
and of contempt to his employers On 3d May 
1679 twelve Covenanters (see John Balfour and 
Hackston) fell in with him on Magus Moor, 
dragged him from his coach, and put him to 
death. See Airy, Jjxuderdale Papers (1884) 

Sharp, Richard (1759-1884), ‘Conversation 
Sharp,’ a London hat manufacturer, Whig M.P., 
F.R.S., and versifier, was born in Newfoundland. 


Sharp, William (1749-1824), engraver, republi- 
can and Southcottlan enthusiast, was born and 
died in London. See Life by W. 8. Baker (1876). 

Sharp, William (1855-1905), born at Paisley, 
settled in London 1879, and published Earth's 
Voices, Sospiri di Roma, Sospiri <f Italic^ and 
other volumes of verse, half-a-dozen novels, and 
books on Rossetti, Shelley, Heine, Sainte Beuve, 
and Philip Bourke Marston. But he will chiefly 
be remeni bered as the author of the remarkable 
series of Celtic— -of Neo-Celtic— tales and ro- 


mances by ‘Fiona Macleod’— a pseudonym he 
systematically refused to the last to acknowledge 
These began in 1894 with Pharais; followed oy 
The Mountain Lovers and The Sin-Eater (18961 
The Washer of the Ford and Green Fire (1896) Tm 
laughter of PeterUn (1897), The Dominion of 
Dreams (1899), The Divine Adventure (1900), Dros- 
tan and Ieeuit (1902). The Silence qf Amor , By 
Sunlit Shores , and Wind and Wa w (1902), The 
House of Usna and Dcirdrt (1908), The Winged 
Destiny (1904), Ac. gee memoir (l«0) by his wife 
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Sharpe, Charles Kirkpatrick (1781-1861). 
bom at HoUdum Castle, Dumfriesshire, studied 
at Oxford, collected at Edinburgh pictures and 
curios, was a clever versifier and draughtsman, 
contributed two oiigmal ballads to Scott's Min- 
strelsy, and edited club-books, but is chiefly re- 
membered by lus correspondence (2 vols. 1888). 

Sharpe, Samuel (1799-1881), nephew of Hogeia 
the poet, in whose bank he worked till sixty,, 
wrote on ancient Egypt and scriptural subjects 

Shaughnessy, Thomas Georoe (1853-1923), 
Baron (1916), Canadian Pacific Railway Co. presi- 
dent, was born of Irish parentage in Milwaukee. 

Shaw, Sin Eyre Massey, K.C.IJ. (1830-1908), 
born at Bally more. Co. Coik, was chief of the 
London Fire Brigade 1861-91. 

Shaw, Georoe Bernard, a brilliant journalist, 
unconventional and irresponsible critic, original 
but paradoxical playwnght, Fabian and unortho- 
dox socialist, was born at Dublin in 1856, and 
caine to London in 1876. The best known of 
several novels is Cashel Byron'* Profession. In 
1892 appoared the first of his clever plays, 
Widowers' Houses , followed by Anns and the Man 
and Candida, in a collection which (1898) was 
called Plays Pleasant and IK- pleasant. Three 
Plays for Puritans (viz. The Devil’s Disciple , 
Caesar and Cleopatra, Captain Brassbound's Con- 
version, 1900); Man aiul Superman, John Bull’s 
Other Island, Major Bui bara, 7 he Doctoi ’s Dilemma 
(1903-06); Fanny's First Play (1911), Ueai tbredk 
House (1917), Back to Methuselah (a pentalogj, 
1921), St Joan (1924) followed. Nobel prizeman 
in 1926, Mr Shaw explored Socialism with the 
‘ intelligent woman ’ in 1928. 

Shaw, Henry Wheeler. See Billings, Josh. 

Shaw, Jack (1780-1815), the life-guardsman, 
was a pugilist of herculean strength, who fell 
at Waterloo, first killing ten cuirassiers. 

Shaw, Richard Norman (1881-1912), London 
domestic architect and R.A. , born in Edinbuigh. 

Shaw, RobertBarki.ky (1839-79), born m Lon- 
don, and educated at Mail borough and Trinity, 
Cambridge, visited Yarkand and Kashgai 1868- 
69, and was British resident at Mandalay 1878-79. 

Shaw-Lefevre, George John (1832-1928), 
served in Liberal ministries (1881-84, 1892-95), 
as P.M.G. (1883-84) introduced sixpenny tele- 
grams, and in 1906 was made Baron Eversley. 

Shoe, Sir Martin Archer (1769-1850), portmit- 
paiuter, born in Dublin, in 1788 settled in London, 
and became R.A. in 1800 and P.R.A. in 1830, 
when he was knighted. He wrote poems, a novel, 
a play, Ac. See Life by his son (1860). 

Sheepshanks, John (1787-1868), art- patron, 
born at Leeds, succee'frd to his father’s extensive 
cloth manufacture, aud devoted himself to col- 
lecting the works of modern British artists. These 
(288 oil-pictures and 108 drawings) m 1857 he pre- 
sented to the nation, and they are now at South 
Kensington.— His brother, the Rev. Richard 
Sheepshanks (1794-1855), was au astronomer. 

Sheffield, John, Duke op Buckingham ( 1684- 
1721), succeeded his father as third Earl of Mul- 
grave in 1658, served in both navy aud arm y, aud 
was Lord Chamberlain to James II. aud a Cabinet- 
councillor under William III., who in 1694 made 
him Marquis of Normauby. Anne made him 
Duke of (the county of) Buckingham (1708) ; but 
for his opposition to Godolphin and Marlborough 
he was deprived of the Seal (1705), After 1710. 
under the Tories, he was Lord Steward aud Ix>ru 
President till the death of Anne, when he lost 
all power, aud intrigued for the restoration of 


the Stuarts. He wrote two tragedies, a metrical 
Essay on Satire,* au Essay on Poetry, Ac. 

Sheffield, John Baker Holroyd, Karl of 
(1785-1821), born in Ireland, in 1769 bought 
Sheffield Place in Sussex, and in 1781 was created 
Barou Sheffield, in 1816 Earl. Known chiefly as 
the friend of Gibbon (q.v.) and editor of hia 
miscellaneous woiks, he wrote pamphlets on the 
slave-trade, corn laws, navigation laws, Ac. His 
elder daughter (1771-1868) married Lord Stanley 
of Alderley in 1796. See Adeane’s Girlhood of 
Maria Josepha Holroyd (1896). 

Shell, Richard La lor, bom at Drumdowney, 
Kilkenny, 17th August 1791, son of a retired 
Cadiz merchant, from Stonyhurst passed in 
1807 to Trinity College, Dublin, graduated B.A. 
in 1811, and entered Lincoln’s Inn the same year. 
He was called to the Irish bar in 1814. He wrote 
a series of plays (mostly successful): Adelaide, or 
The Emigrants { 1814); The Apostate (1817); Bella- 
mim (1818); Eiadnc, partly based on Shirley’s 
Tiaitor (1819); The Huguenot (1819); Montoni 
(1820) ; and an adaptation o! Massinger’s Forgotten 
Dowi'y (1824). His Sketches of the Irish Bar (1855 ; 
written with the younger Curran) appeared during 
1822 in the New Monthly Magazine. In 1823 Shell 
joined O’Connell’s Catholic Association, aided his 
chief in forming the New Catholic Association 
(1825), and suppoited the cause by impassioned 
speeches which are masterpieces of oratory. He 
was M.P. for Milborne Port, Louth, Tipperary, and 
Dungarvan. After the defeat of Repeal in 1884 he 
mostly supported the Whigs, and m 1888 received 
a commissionership of Greenwich Hospital. In 
1S39 under Melbourne he became Vice-president 
of the Board of Trade, and a Privy-councillor— 
tho first Catholic to gain that honour. Under 
Russell in 1846 he was appointed Master of the 
Mint, and in 1850 Bri' sh minister at Florence. 
Here he died 23d May 1851. See Memoir by 
McCullagh (1855) and his Speeches (1845-65). 

Shelburne, William Petty, Earl of, great- 

f randson of Sir William Petty (q.v.), was born in 
>ublin, 20th M ly 1737, and studied at Christ 
Church, Oxford. He sened in the army, sat 
for High Wycombe, succeeded his father as second 
earl In 1761, and in 1763 was appointed Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, and in Chatham’s 
second administration (1766) a Secretary of State. 
Upon the fall of Lord North’s ministry in 1782 
Shelburne declined to form a government, but 
became Secretary of State under Rockingham. 
Upon Rockingham’s deatli the same year the king 
offered 8helbnrao the Treasury, rox resigned, 
and Shelburne introduced William Pitt into 
office os lus Chancellor of the Exchequer. This 
ministry resigned when outvoted by the coalition 
between Fox and North (Feb. 17SS). Shelburne 
was in 1784 made Marquis of Latisdowne, and at 
Lansdowne House and Bowood, Wilts, he collected 
a splendid gallery of pictures and a fine library. 
He died 7tn May 1805. See Life by his great- 
grandson, Lord Edmond Fitzinaurice (1876, 1912). 

Sheldon, Gilbert (1598-1677), chaplain to 
Charles I., warden of All Souls College, Oxford, 
and from 1668 Archbishop of Canterbury, built 
the SUeldouiau Theatre at Oxford. 

Shelley, Percy Bysshb, was born 4th August 
1792, at Field Place near Horsham, Sussex. Bysshe 
Shelley (1781-1815), his grandfather, married two 
heiresses, acquired a great property, and in 1806 
received a baronetcy. Percy was a boy of much 
sensibility, quick imagination, geuerous heart, 
aud a refined type of beauty, bine-eyed, golden- 
haired. At ten he became a pupil at Sk>n House 
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School, Islosworth, where he made some progress 
iu classics, listeued with delight to lectures on 
natural science, and ondured much rough hand- 
ling from his schoolfellows. In 1804 he passed to 
Eton, where he read eagerly Lucretius and Pliny, 
became a disciple of the 18th-century sceptical 
and revolutionary writers, and wrote two crude 
lomanoes, Zastroizi (1808) and St Irbyne, or the 
Rosicrncian (1810). He assisted his cousin Thomas 
Medwiu in a poem on The Wandering Jew (1810), 
and issued a loug-lost booklet, Original Poetry 
by Victor and Caztre (1810; ed. by Garnett, 1898) 
— his collaborator his sister Elizabeth, and not 
his cousin Hainet Grove, whom lie loved with 
a boy’s passion. Her jiarents, alarmed by his 
scepticism, put a stop to their correspondence. 
In 1810 Shelley enteied University College, Ox- 
ford. His chief friend, Thomas Jefferson Hogg 
(1792-1862), afterwards a barrister, has left a vivid 
account of Shelley’s Oxford life. He aided Shelley 
ill a slender volume of poems, retouched with a 
view to builesque— Posthumous Fragments of Mar- 
gaiet Nicholson (q.v.). Iu 1811 Shelley issued a 
pamphlet, The Necessity of Atheism; the college 
authorities interfered, and both he and Hogg 
were expelled. For a tune the friends lived 
together in London ; then Hogg departed, and 
Shelley, left alone, found pleasure in the society 
of his sisters’ schoolfellow, Harriet Westbrook, a 
pretty girl of sixteen, daughter of a retired coffee- 
house keeper. In summer Shelley was in Wales ; 
letters reached him from Harriet complaining of 
domestic persecution and speaking of suicide, and 
another in which she threw herself on Shelley's 
protection. Shelley hastened to see her; bhe 
avowed her passion ; and, taking coach for Edin- 
burgh, they were married on 28th August 1811. 
By York they came to Keswick. Here Southey’s 
lack of revolutionary ardour and indifference to 
metaphysical speculation displeased Shelley, who 
now corresponded Avitli Godwin. To apply his 
ideas of reforming the world he visited Ireland, 
and on reaching Dublin printed an Address to the 
Irish People. He spoke at a large public meeting 
with O’Connell, and made the acquaintance of 
Curran, but was discouraged by the small results 
of his efforts. In 1812 he settled at Lynmouth, 
where he wrote a pamphlet on behalf of liberty 
of printing, and was at work on his Queen Mdb. 
His servant, having been found posting up at 
Barnstaple a revolutionary broadsheet, was im- 
prisoned. Shelley crossed to Wales, and took up 
his abode at Tremadoc. In October he made 
Godwin’s personal acquaintance. In 1818 he was 
established in London, where in June his wife 
gave birth to a daughter (Ianthe, married to Mr 
Esdaile. died 1876). Queen Mdb — rhetorical, 
revolutionary, anti-religious — was printed for 
private distribution. In March 1814 he went 
through the ceremony of marriage with Harriet 
according to the rites of the English Church. 
Four months later they had separated for ever, 
and Harriet withdrew to Bath. It was stated 
by Miss Clairmont, daughter of Godwin’s second 
wife, that Shelley declared in July 1814 that 
Harriet had yielded to a Major R van. and Godwin 
in 1817 stated in writing that he nad evidence 
of her unfaithfulness ; but no such evidence is 
in our possession to-day. 

Shelley had become enamoured of Godwin's 
daughter, Mary, a girl of fine intellect and 
vigorous character: with her he went on a 
tour in Switzerland in 1814. In January 1816 
his grandfather died, and by arrangement with 
his father Shelley obtained an income of a 
thousand a-year. In the autumn of 1816 Alastor, 
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his first really admirable poem, was written, (n 
January 1816 Mary gave birth to a son (William), 
and in May they travelled to Geneva accompanied 
by Claire Clairmont, whose intrigue with Byron 
was unknown to them. On the shores of the 
Lake of Geneva Byron and Shelley met ; and in 
Mont Blanc and the Hymn to Intellectual Beauty we 
li nd a poetic record of the event The suicide of 
Fanny, half-sister of Mary (see Godwin, William), 
gave Shelley a great shock ; and Harriet, who had 
formed a connection with one who deserted her, 
was on 10th December found drowned iu the 
Serpentine. Shelley now married Mary (30th 
December 1810). A long Chancery suit followed, 
Shelley seeking to obtain possession of his 
daughter Ianthe and his son Charles (1814-26), the 
Westbrooks resisting. Lord Eldon decided that 
Shelley’s opinions disqualified him for bringing 
up liia children, but he might appoint tutors 
to be approved by the court. Ere this Shelley 
had written fragments of his Prince Athanase , a 
portion of Rosalind and Helen , and his long 
narrative poem Loon and Cythna. When a few 
copies of the last had been issued the publisher 
withdrew it, and induced Shelley to alter certain 
lines and phrases ; thus revised it was issued as 
The Revolt of Islam. 

In the spring of 1818 there were serious fears 
of pulmonary disease, and in April 1818, with 
Mary, little William, an infant daughter Clara, 
Miss Clairmont and her child Allegra (Byron’s 
daughter), Shelley left for Italy. In 1818 ho com- 
pleted Rosalind and Helen and translated Plato’s 
Symposium. Little Clara died in September at 
Venice, where Shelley had renewed companion- 
ship with Byron. Memorials of this visit to 
Venice will be found in the admirable poem 
Julian and Maddalo. The first act of Ills great 
lyrical drama Prometheus Unbound was written 
at Este, September-October 1818. Seeking a 
wanner climate for the winter, he journeyed to 
Rome, and thence to Naples. His letters descrip- 
tive of Southern Italy are full of beauty. In the 
spring f 1819) he was again in Rome, where he 
wrote tne second and third acts of Prometheus. 
In June 1819 Shelley’s son William died at Rome. 
The afflicted parents visited friends near Leghorn, 
and here Shelley wrote most of his tragedy The 
Cenci. The other works of this year were written 
at Florence— the prose Philosophical View of Re- 
form ; The Mask of A narchy, a poetical appeal on the 
4 Peterloo ’ affair ; a satire on Wordsworth— Peter 
Bell the Third; a translation of The Cyclops of 
Euripides ; and some of his noblest lyrical poems, 
among them the Ode to the West Wind. On 12th 
November a son was born, 8ir Percy Florence 
Shelley (1819-89). In January 1820 the Shelley 
household moved to Pisa. The charming poetical 
Letter to Maria Gisborne , a spirited translation 
of the Homeric Hymn to Mercury, the brilliant 
fantasy of The Witch of Atlas, the satirical drama 
CSdipus Tyrannus , or Swellfoot the Tyrant , which 
deals with the affair of Queen Caroline, are 
the chief writings of 1820. The Bvipsychidion , 
rather a homage to ideal womanhood than a poem 
addressed to an individual woman, was followed 
by the critical study entitled A Defence qf Poetry. 
The elegy Adonais , suggested by the death of 
Keats, is Shelley's most finished piece of art In 
the autumn of 1821 he composed nis lyrical drama 
Hellas. N ext year Byron and Trelawny (q.v.) were 
in Pisa. Shelley worked at his unfinished histori- 
cal drama Charles I. His last great poem, also 
unfinished, The Triumph of Life t was written in 
a lonely house on the Bay of Spezsia. In June 
Shelley heard of the arrival in Italy of Leigh 
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Hunt, and he and his friend Williams set sail 
for Leghorn, The meeting with Hunt was full 
of joy and hope. On Monday, 8th July 1822, 
8helley and williams left Leghorn, and the 
schooner was lost in a sudden storm. The 
bodies, washed up near Viareggio (19th JulyX 
were consumed by fire in the presence or 
Trelawny, Leigh Hunt, and Byron. The ashes 
of Shelley were placed iii a casket and interred 
in the Protestant burial-ground at Rome. 

Mary Wollstonbcraft Shelley, daughter of 
William Godwin and Mary Wollstonecraft, was 
born August 30, 1707. Her life from 1814 to 
1822 was bound up with that of Shelley. Her 
first and most impressive novel was Frankenstein 
(1818), her second Valperga (1823). In 1823 she 
returned to England with her sou. Her husband's 
father, in granting her an allowance, insisted on the 
suppression of the volume of Shelley’s Posthumous 
Poems, edited by her. The Last Man (1826), a 
romance of the ruin of human society by pesti- 
lence, fails to attain sublimity. In Lodore (1835) 
we read the story of Shelley’s alienation from 
his first wife. Her last novel, Falkner, appeared 
in 1837. She died 21st February 1851. Of her occa- 
sional pieces of verse the most .emarkable is The 
Choice . Her Journal of a Six Weeks' Tour (partly 
by Shelley) tells of the excursion to Switzeilaiul 
m 1814; Hambies in Germany and Italy (1844) 
describes toms m 1840-43 , Gaiuett collected liei 
Tales in 1890. Koszul edited two unpublished 
mythological dramas, Proseipine and Midas, in 
1922. There are Lives of her by Mrs Julian 
Marshall (1889), Mrs W. M. Rossetti (1890) 
Shelley s works were edited by ingpen and 
Peck (10 vols. 1926 ft seq ), H. Buxton For- 
man (8 vols. 1876-80) ; the poems by W. M. Ros- 
setti (8 vols. 1878; newed. 1894), Dowden (1890), 
Hutchinson (1904) ; Shepherd collected his Prose 
Works (1888) ; Ingpen edited his Letters (1909 and 
1915). Shelley's A Philosophical View of Reform 
was first printed in 1920. See Lives by W. E. 
Peck (1927), Dowden (1886, 1896), Medwin (1847; 
ed. Forman 1913), Hogg (1858), Koszul (J/x 
Jtunesse de Shelley, 1910), J. A. Symonds (1878, 
1887), W. M. Rossetti (1886X W. Sharp (1887) ; 
Francis Thompson’s Essay (1909) ; Memoinals from 
Authentic Sources, by Shelley's daughter-in-law, 
Lady Shelley (1859; new ed. 1876); Elton’s 
Shelley in France.&c. (1894); Ingpeu's Shelley in 
England (1917) ; Brailsford’s Shelley, Godwin, and 
their Circle (1913); Mra O. W. Campbell's Shelley 
and the Unromantics { 1924); Maurois’s Ariel(l924). 

Shenstone, William (1714-63X bom at the 
Leasowes, Hales Owen, Worcestershire, studied 
at Pembroke College, Oxford, in 1787 published 
anonymously Poems wj/0n various Occasions, in 1741 
The Judgment of Hercules, and next year The School- 
mistress In 1745 he succeeded his father in the 
Leasowes. His success in beautifying his little 
domain attracted visitors from all quarters, and 
brought him more fame than bis poetry, but in- 
volved him in pecuniary embarrassments. The 
Schoolmistress has secured for him a permanent 
if humble place among English poets. His other 
works are mostly insignificant ; but his Pastoral 
Ballad has touches of exquisite tenderness. See 
Life by Dr Johnson prefixed to Shenstone’s Essays 
on Men and Manners (new ed. 1868), and that by 
G. Gilflllan to an edition of his Poms (1864). 

Shepherd, Richard Herne (1842-95), bibliog- 
rapher of Tennyson, Thackeray, Dickens, Ruskin, 
Lamb, Carlyle, Swinburne, and Coleridge, was 
bom at Chelsea. 

Sheppard, Jack (1702-24), bom at Stepney, 


a carpenter’s son, himself at twelve was ap- 
prenticed to a carpenter. Falling into bad com- 
pany, in July 1720 he committed the first of 
many robberies. In 1724 he was four times 
caught, but as often escaped, on his third evasion 
from Newgate forcing six great doors. The fifth 
time luck deserted him, and he was hanged at 
Tyburn in the preseuce of 200,000 spectators. 

Shops tone, Sir Theophilus (1817-93X adminis- 
trator of the Transvaal 1877-V9, became Kaffir 
interpreter in 1885, and a K.C.M.G. in 1876. 

Sherard, or Sherwood, Thomas (1659-1728), 
botanist, born at Bushby, Leicester, became 
consul at Smyrna in 1702. 

Sher'aton, Thomas (1751-1806), cabinet-maker, 
wrote a Cabinet -maker's JBoofc(1794 ; repriuted 1896). 

Sherbrooke, Robert Lowe, Viscount, bom 
at Biiigham rectory, Notts, 4th December 1811, 
from Winchester passed in 1829 to University 
College, Oxford. Called to the bar in 1842, he 
emigrated the same year to Australia, and soon 
attained a lucrative practice at the Sydney bar; 
he also took a loading part in the political life of 
the colony. Home again in 1850, and returned 
in 1852 for Kidderminster, he took office under 
Lord Aberdeen, as m 1855 under Lord Palmer- 
ston. In 1859 he was returned for Caine ; and he 
represented London Univeisity from 1868. Dur- 
ing 1859-64 he was vice-president of the Education 
Board, and introduced the Revised Code of 1862 
with i ts 1 payment by results.’ Having helped to 
defeat the whig Reform Bill In 1866, he was, with 
other * Adullamites,’ offered a post in the Derby 
government, but declined it In 1868 his feud 
with the Liberals was forgotten in his strenuous 
aid towards disestablishing the Irish Church. 
Accordingly Mr Gladstone made him Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. < proposal to tax matches 
was very unpopular; Dut tne annual surpluses 
were large almost beyond example. In 1873 ha 
became Home Secretary ; in 1880 went to the 
Upper House as Viscount Sherbrooke. He op- 
posed the exclusive study of the classics Ha 
published Poems of a Life in 1884, and died at 
Warlingham, Surrey, 27th July 1892. See Life 
by A. Patchett Martin (1898). 

Shore All (1825-79), a younger son of Dost 
Mohammed, succeeded as Ameer of Afghanistan 
in 1863. Disagreements with his hall-brothers 
soon arose, which kept Afghanistan in anarchy ; 
Shere Ah fled to Kanaah&r ; but in 1868 regained 
possession of Kabul, with assistance from the 
Viceroy of India, Sir John Lawrence. In 1870 
his eldest son, Yakub Khan, broke into rebellion, 
but was captured and imprisoned. Shere Ali’s 
refusal to receive a British mission (1878) led to 
war ; and, after severe fighting, he fled to Tur- 
kestan, there to die. Yakub Khan succeeded. 

Sheridan, Philip Henry, bom in Albany, N.Y., 
March 6, 1831, of Irish parentage, in 1848 entered 
West Point, and graduated in 1858. Iu 1861 he 
was an infantry captain, but in 1862 was given a 
cavalry regiment, and did such excellent work 
that he was promoted to a division of the Army 
of the Ohio. At Perryville and at Stone River 
(Murfreesboro*) he performed brilliant services. 
He fought at Chtokatnauga, and was engaged in 
all the subsequent operations, gaining credit for 
the gallantry with which his division drove the 
enemy over Missionary Ridge. In 1864 he was 
given command of the cavalry of the Army of 
the Potomac, took part iu the Battle of the 
Wilderness, made a notable raid on Confederate 
communications with Richmond, and led the 
advauce to Cold Harbour. In August Grant 
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S laced him iu command of the Army of the 
henandoah. In September he attacked the 
enemy under Early, drove him beyond Win- 
cheater, again dislodged him from Fisher’s Hill, 
and pursued him through Harrisonburg ami 
Staunton. These battles made him a brigadier- 
general. But Early, reinforced by Lee, again 
appeared in the Shenandoah Valley, and on 
October 19 surprised the Northern army and 
drove it back In confusion. Sheridan was at 
Winchester, twenty miles away. Hearing the 
guns, he galloped to the held ; and defeat was 
converted into victory. For Winchester he was 
promoted major-general and received the thanks 
of congress. He had an active share in the final 
battles which led to Lee's surrender at Appomat- 
tox Court-house, April 9, 18(35. In 1870, now lieu- 
tenant-general. he was with Moltke at Gravelotto 
and other battles. In 1883 he succeeded Sherman 
as general-in-chief. He died at Nonquitt, Mass , 
August 5, 1888. Sheridan never lost a battle. 
Among the Northern generals he ranks next to 
Grant and Sherman. See his Personal Memoirs 
(1888) and Life by Davies (1895). 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley BbTLrn, born 
in Dublin, 30th Oct. 1751, was the giandson of ! 
Swift’s friend, Thomas Sheridan, D.D. (1(*87- 
1788), and the second son of Thomas Slteiidan 
(1719-88). a teacher of elocution and author of 
a Life of Swift. His mother, Frances Sheridan, 
nie Chainberlaine (1724-66), was the author of a 
novel called Sidney Biddulph and of one or two 
plays. Richard Sheridan was educated at Har- 
row, and, after leaving school, with a school- 
friend named Halhed wrote a three-act farce 
called Jupiter and tried a verse translation of the 
Epistles of Aristmnetus. In 1771 the Sheridans 
removed to Bath, where they made acquaint- 
ance with the family of Linley the composer, 
and, after a romantic courtship, Richard married 
Elizabeth Linley in 1773. The young couple settled 
iu London to a life much beyond their means. 
Sheridan now made more serious effoits at dra- 
inatio composition. On 17th January 1775 the 
Rivals was produced at Covent Garden, and after 
a slight alteration in the cast met with universal 
approval. In the same year appeared the poor 
farce called St Patricks Day and also the Duenna. 
In 1776 Sheridan, with the aid of Linley and 
another friend, bought half the patent of Drury 
Lane Theatre for £35,000 from Garrick, and in 
1778 the remaining share for £45,000. His fiist 
production was a purified edition of Vanbrugh’s 
Relapse , under the title of a Trip to Scarborough, 
while three months later appeared his greatest 
work, the School for Scandal. The Critic (1779), 
teeming with, sparkling wit, was Sheridan s last 
dramatic effort, with the exception of a poor 
tragedy, Pizarro. On the dissolution of parlia- 
ment in 1780 Sheridan was elected for Stafford, 
and in 1782 became Under-secretary for Foreign 
Affairs under Rockingham, afterwards Secretary 
to the Treasury in the coalition ministry (1788). 
His parliamentary reputation dates from his great 
speeches in the impeachment of Warren Hastings. 
In 1794 he again electrified the House by a mag- 
nificent oration in reply to Lord Mornington s 
denunciation of the French Revolution. He re- 
mained the devoted friend and adherent of Fox 
till Fox's death, and was also the defender and 
mouthpiece of the Prince Regent. In 1806 he 
was appointed Receiver of the Duchy of Com- 
wall, and in 1806 treaaurer to the navy. In 1812 
he was defeated at Westminster, and his parlia- 
mentary career came to an end. In 1792 hto first 
wife died, and three years later he married a Miss 


Ogle, the silly and extravagant daughter of the 
Dean of Winchester, who survived him. The affairs 
of the theatre had gone badly. The old building 
had to be closed as unfit to hold large audiences, 
and a new one, opened in 1794, was burned In 
1809. This last calamity put the finishing touch 
to Sheridan’s pecuniary difficulties, which had 
long been serious. He died 7th July 1816 in 
great poverty, but was given a magnificent funeral 
in Westminster Abbey. See Memoirs prefixed to 
editions of his works by Leigh Hunt (1840), 
Browne (1878-75), and Stain forth (1874); Lives 
by Watkins (1817) and Moore (1825); Sheridan and 
his Times ( 1859) ; Memoirs of Mrs Frances Sheridan , 
by her granddaughter, Alicia Le Fanu (1824); 
sketches by Mrs 01iphant(18S3)and Lloyd Sanders 
(1891); Percy Fitzgerald, Lives of the Sheridans 
(1887) ; the Lives by Fraser Rae (2 vols. 1896) and 
W. Stchel (2 vols. 190‘0 . the editions of the works 
by Fraser Rae (1902), I. O. Williams (1926), and 
of the major dramas by Nettleton (1907); also 
the articles Duffkrin and Norton. 

Sheriff, Lawrence, a London grocer, founder 
in 1567 of the great public school, Rugby. 

Sherlock, William (1641-1707), born at South- 
wark, and educated at Eton and Peterliouse, 
Cambridge, became a Ijondon rector in 1669, a 
prebendary of St Paul's m 1681, Master of the 
Temple in 1684, and Dean of St Paul’s in 1691. 
lie wrote about sixty works, mostly controversial. 
His Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity and 
of the Incarnation (1690) opened up a fierce con- 
troversy, South charging him with Tritheisin ; 
his Allegiance to Sovereign Powers (1691) also 
excited debate.— His son, Thomas Sherlock 
(1678-1761), in 1704 succeeded him as Master 
of the Temple. In 1715 he became Dean of 
Chichester, in 1728 Bishop of Bangor, in 1734 
of Salisbury, and ill 1748 of London. He was 
a strong Tory. Hughes edited his works (1830). 

Sherman, William Tectjmseh, U.S. general- 
in-chief, born at Lancaster, Ohio, Feb. 8, 1820, 
the son of a judge, graduated at West Point in 
1840. Alter serving in Florida aud California, 
and seeing no prospect of Dromotion, he resigued 
in 1853, became a banker m San Francisco, and 
when the civil war began was head of the Louisiana 
Military Academy. Ii May 1861 he was com- 
missioned colonel of the Thirteenth Infantry ; at 
Bull Ruu he won his promotion to brigadier- 
general of volunteers. In August he was sent 
to Kentucky, but when he asked for 200,000 men 
to put an end to the war there, the authorities 
looked on his demand as wildly extravagant, and 
deprived him of his command. But soon in 
command of a division, he took a distinguished 
part in the battle of Shiloh (April 1862) and was 
made major-general. In Grant's various move- 
ments against Vicksburg Sherman was most 
active. In July 1868, now a brigadier iu the 
regular army, he drove General J. E. Johnston 
out of Jackson, Miss. In November he joined 
Grant at Chattanooga, and rendered excellent 
service in the victory of the 25th; soon after 
he relieved Burnside, besieged at Knoxville. In 
March 1864 he was appointed by Grant to the 
command of the south-west In April he com- 
menced his campaign against Atlanta. He first 
encountered Johnston at Dalton, May 14, and 
drove him beyond the Etowah, and finally to 
Atlanta, which was evacuated on 1st September. 
After giving his army a rest Sherman commenced 
his fhmons march to the sea, with 05,000 men. 
Meeting with little serious opposition, he reached 
Sa van nah on Dec. 10. The works were won carried. 
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and on the 20th the city was evacuated. For his 
great services, now major-general, he received the 
thanks of congress. In February tie left Savannah 
for the north, and by the 17th, compelling the 
evacuation of Charleston, hod reached Colum- 
bia. Thence he moved on Goldaboio’, fighting 
by the way two battles, and aiming either to cut 
off Lee’s retreat or to join Grant before Richmond. 
But on April 9 Lee surrendered, and Johnston 
made terms with Sherman (disapproved as too 
lenient by Secretary Stanton). For four years 
Sherman commanded the Mississippi division ; 
when Grant became president he was made 
head of the army. In 1874, at his own rec|uegt, 
to make room for Sheridan, lie was retired 
on fUU pay. He died in New York, February 
14, 1891. Of many Lives of him the most valu- 
able is his own Memoirs (1875 ; revised editions 
in 1885 and 1891). 

John Sherman, a brother, born 10th May 
1823, was for a time attached to a corps of 
engineers, and then studied law with lus brother 
Charles, whose partner he became in 1844. 
In 1855-61 he sat m congress, from 1859 as 
chairman of the committee of ways and means ; 
and in the senate (1861-77) he was long chair- 
man of the committee on finance He was 
largely author of the bills for the reconstruction 
of the seceded states and for the resumption of 
specie payment In 1879. He was appointed by 
Mr Hayes in 1877 Secretary of the Treasury, and 
in 1878 had prepared a redemption fund in gold 
that raised the legal-tender notes to par value. 
In 1881 and 1887 he was again returned to the 
senate, was for a while its president, and after- 
wards chairman of the committee on foreign 
relations. In 1880-84-88 he was an unsuccessful 
candidate for the Republican nomination for the 
presidency ; in 1897 he was made Secretary of 
State by McKinley, but letired on the wai with 
Spain in 1898. He died 22d October 1900. The 
Sherman Act (1890) sanctioning large purchases 
of silver by ihe Treasury was repealed in 1893. 
See Life by Bronson (2d ed. 1888), his Selected 
Speeches (1879), the Sherman tetters, cones pond- 
ence between the brothers (1894), and John's 
Recollections of Forty Years (1896). 

Sherwood, Mary Martha (1775-1851), daughter 
of Dr Butt, chaplain to George III., was born at 
Stanford, Worcestershire. In 1808 she married 
her cousin, Capt. Henry Sherwood, and sailed for 
India. Of her seventy -seven works the least 
loigottou are the LUtle Woodman, Little llenty 
and his Bearer , and the FaircIuLl Famxl u Sec 
Lives by her daughter (1854) and Darton (1910). 

Shevchenko, Tara*- (1814-61), Ukrainian poet 
and prose-writer, born a serf ut Kinlovka (Kiev 
government), was bought, freed, exiled to Siberia 
for ten years. He also painted. 

Shield, William (1748-1829), composer, born at 
Swalwell in Durham, was apprenticed to a boat- 
builder, studied music, composed anthems that 
were sung in Durham cathedral, and conducted 
at Scarborough. He published a comic opera, 
The Flitch of Bacon, in 1778, and, as composer 
to Covent Garden (1778-97), produced otliers 
Some of his songs are still known. In 1792 he 
travelled in Italy. From 1817 he was Master of 
the King's Musicians. See Memorial (1891). 

Shll'leto, Richard (1809-76), Greek scholar, 
educated at Shrewsbury and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, was second classic (1832), but married, 
so for flve-and -thirty years gave his best energies 
to ‘coaching.* In 1867 he was elected fellow of 
St Peter's College, but published only one book 


of his edition of Thucydides. In 1844 he had 
edited Demosthenes’ De Falsa Legations . 

Shillibeer, Georoe (1797-1866), ex-Paris coach- 
builder, in 1829 started the first London buses. 

Shipley, Ouby (1882-1916), bom at Twjford 
House, Hants, bad for twenty-three years been 
a ritualistic clergyman, and had written much, 
when in 1878 he went over to Rome. 

Shlpton, Mother, bom near Knaresborough in 
1488, and baptised as Ursula Southiel, at twenty- 
four married Tony Shipton, a builder, and died 
at over seventy years of age— so 8. Baker in 
editing her ‘prophecies’ (1797). A book (1684) 
by Richard Head tells how she was earned off 
by the devil, bore him an imp, Ac. See W. H. 
Harrison’s Mother Shipton Investigated (1881). 

Shirley. See Skelton, Sir John. 

Shirley, James, dramatist, born in London, Sep- 
tember 18, 1596, from Merchant Taylors’ passed 
In 1612 to St John’s, Oxford, but migrated to 
Catharine Hall, Cambridge. He took orders, and 
held a living at St Albans. Turning Catholic, 
he taught (1623-24) m the grammar-school there, 
but soon went to London and became playwright. 
The suppression of stage-plays in 1642 ended his 
livelihood, and he took to teaching again. The 
Restoration revived his plays, but brought hnn 
no better fortunes He was burled Oct* 29, 1666. 
Beaumont and Fletcher and Ben Jonson were lus 
models, but he has little of the grand Elizabethan 
manner. Most of his plays are tragi-comedies, 
and his best work is ever the tragic and pathetic 
portions. His chief plays were Love Tricks (1625) ; 
The Maid's Revenge (1626) ; The Brothers (1626) ; The 
Witty Fair One (1628); The Wedding (1628); The 
(.'rateful Sermnt (1629) ; The Traitor, his strongest 
tragedy (1631); The C' inges, or Love in a Maze 
( 1 632) ; The Bi rd in a Gage(16S2) ; Hyde Park (1682) ; 
The Young Admiral (1633); The Gamester (1633); 
The Example (1634) ; The Opportunity (1684) ; The 
Lady of Pleasure , the most brilliant of his come- 
dies (1635) ; The Imposture (1640) ; and a tragedy, 
The Cardinal , to the author himself ‘the best of 
his flock’ (1641). In 1646 he printed a volume of 
poems. As a masque- writer lie is second only to 
Jonson ; among his best aie The Triumph of Peace 
(1633) and The Contention of Ajax and Ulysses 
(1659, including ‘The glories of our blood and 
state’). His thitty-live plays were edited by 
Gifford and Dyce (1838), a selection by Gosse 
(1888). See studies by Sclupper (1911), Forsythe 
(1915), and Nason (1915). 

Shirley, Lawrence. See Ferrers. 

Shore, Jane, bom in London, married early 
William Shore, a goldsmith. After her intrigue 
with Edward IV. began, about 1470, her husband 
abandoned her, but she lived till Edward’s death 
in luxury, enjoying great power, yet ‘ never abus- 
ing it,’ as More tells us, ’to any man’s hurt, but 
to many a man’s coinfort and relief.’ After the 
king’s death she lived under the protection of 
Hastings, and on his death, it is said, of the 
Marquis of Dorset ; but Richard III., to make his 
brother’s life odious, plundered her of over two 
thousand marks, and caused the Bishop of lx>ndon 
to make her walk in open penance, taper in hand, 
dressed only in her kirtle. She died about 1527. 

Shorter, Clement Kino (1858-1926), born In 
London, was in Somerset House 1877-91, edited 
the Illustrated tendon Hews, 1891-1900, and the 
English Illustrated Magasine, founded and edited 
the Sketch, and from 1900 was editor of tfie&ptore. 
He wrote on the Broutfes, on Victorian literature, 
on Borrow and Boswell. His first wife was Dora 
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Sigerson (d. 1918), author of Verses (1894), The 
Fairy Changeling (1897), &c. 

Shorthcrase, Joseph Henry (1884-1908), born 
at Birmingham, became a chemical manufac- 
turer there. In 1881 his romance, John Ingle - 
*»ftf (privately printod the year before), carried 
his name over England ; though defective in 
structure, it revealed a subtle and sympathetic 
insight into old-world phases of the spiritual mind. 
It was followed by The Little Schoolmaster Mark 
(1888-84), Sir Percival (1886), A Leather oj the 
Violin (1888), The Countess Eve (1888), and Blanche, 
Lady Falaise (1891> See his Life by his wife (1905). 

Shovel, Sir Cloudeslf.y, admiral, baptised 
probably at Cley- next -the -Sea in Norfolk on 
25th November 1650, got the best schooling the 
country schools afforded, and at about th it teen 
entered the navy as a gentleman volunteer. He 
served against the Dutch and m the Mediterra- 
nean, burned four corsair galleys at Tripoli (1676), 
commanded a ship at the battle in Bantry Bay 
(1689), and was knighted. In 1090 he took part 
in the battle off Beachy Head ; in 1692 he sup- 
ported Russell at La Hogue, and burned twenty 
of the enemy’s ships. He served under Rooke 
in the Mediterranean. In 1705 he was made 
rear-admiral of England. That year he took part 
with Peterborough in the capture of Barcelona, 
but faileg in his attack on Toulon in 1707 ; on 
the voyage home his ship struck a rock off the 
8cilly Isles on the foggy night of 22d October 
1707, and went down with 800 men— the total 
loss to the squadron 2000. His body was washed 
up next day and buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Shrapnel, Lieutenant-General Henry (1761- 
1842). an artillery officer who about 1793 invented 
the shrapnel shell. 

Shrewsbury. See Talbot. 

Shuokburgh-Evelyn, Sir George, Bart.,F. R.S. 
(1751-1804), mathematician, a Warwickshire M.P. 

Shuokford, Samuel, D.D. ( d . 1754), a London 
rector, author in 1727 of a history of the world to 
the time of Joshua, known as The Connection. 

Shute, John. See Barrington. 

Slbbald, Sir Robert, bom of Fife ancestry at 
Edinburgh, lfith April 1641, in 1662 became a 
physician there, but gave much time to botany 
and xoology. He was knfghted in 1682 and ap- 
pointed Scottish Geographer- royal, in 1686 was 
for a short time a convert to Catholicism, and 
died In August 1722. He wrote History of Fife 
(1710), pamphlets on medical subjects, natmal 
history, and antiquities, and Autobiography (1838). 

Sibbes, Richard (1577-1685), Puritan divine, 
bom at Tostock, Suffolk, and educated at Bury 
and St John’s, Cambridge, became a fellow in 
1601, Trinity Lecturer in 1610. Deprived in 1616, 
he became preacher of Gray's Inn, in 1C26 Master 
of Catharine Hall, Cambridge, and in 1683 vicar 
of Trinity Clmrcli. His works are in Nichol's 
Puritan Divines, with a Life by Grosart (1862-64). 

Sibelius, Jean Julius Christian, Finnish com- 
poser, was born In 1865 at Tavastchus. 

Sibley, Henry Hastings (1811-91), America* 
statesman, the * Father of Minnesota,’ was bom 
at Detroit, and died at St Paul. 

Slhour, Marie Dominique Auguste (1792-1857). 
from 1848 Archbishop of Paris, was murdered 
during mass by an excommunicated priest. See 
Life by Poujoulat (2d ed. 1868> 

Sibthorp, John (1758-96), succeeded his father 
R» Oxford professor of Botany In 1784. 

fitoard, Rocha hbroise Oucukron (1742-1822), 


an abb6. born near Toulouse, who in 1789 suc- 
ceeded tne Abb6 de l’Ep*e in the Deaf and Dumb 
Institute at Paris. See Life by Berthier (1878). 

Sick'lngen, Franz von, born 2d March 1481 at 
Ebernburg near Kreuznacli, fought in 1508 against 
the Venetians ior the Emperor Maximilian, but in 
peace led the life of a free-lance. During 1518-19 
he warred against Worms, Metz, Philip of Hesse, 
and Wiirtemberg. Ulrich von Hutten from 
1520 was his constant guest, and won him over 
to the cause of the Reformation. In 1521 he 
assisted the emperor in lus French campaign ; in 
1522 he opened a Protestant war against the Arch- 
bishop of Tr6 ves. That war miscarried ; and, 
put to the ban of the empire and besieged in his 
castle of Landstuhl, on 2d May 1528 he received 
a musket-shot, of which six days later he died. 
See works cited at Hutten, and monographs by 
Ulmann (1872), Bremer (1885), and Hiill (1887). 

Slddal, Elizabeth Eleanor. See Rossetti. 

Siddons, Sarah, actress, was born at Brecon, 
5th July 1755, the eldest child of Roger Kemble 
(q.v.), manager of a small travelling theatrical 
company of which Sarah was a member from 
her earliest childhood. In 1778 she married at 
Coventry her fellow - actor, William Siddons. 
While she and her husband were playing at 
Cheltenham she was engaged by Garrick, and 
made her first appearance at Drury Lane in 
December 1775 as Portia, with no great success. 
At the end of the season she was not re-engaged, 
and for six years she played in the provinces. 
But there her reputation grew so fast that in 
3782 she returned to Drury Lane, and made her 
reappearance in October as Isabella in Garrick’s 
adaptation of Southeme’s Fatal Marriage. Her 
success was immediate, and from this time she was 
the unquestioned queen of the stage. In 1803 
she followed the fortunes of her brother, John 
Philip Kemble, to Covent Garden, where she con- 
tinued till her formal farewell of the stage as 
Lady Macbeth, 29th June 1812. Thereafter she 
appeared occasionally, but only for charitable 
objects or special benefits, and she sometimes 
gave public readings. She died 8th June 1881, 
and was buried m Paddington Churchyard, where 
a statue of her was erected in 1897. Endowed 
with a gloriously expressive and beautiful face, 
a queenly figure, and a voice of richest power and 
flexibility, she worked assiduously to cultivate 
her gifts until as a tragic actress she reached 
a height of perfection probably unsurpassed by 
any player of any age or country. In comedy 
she was less successful. See Lives by Boaden 
(1827 ; new ed. 1893), Thomas Campbell (1884), 
Mrs Kennard (1886), and Mrs Parsons (1909). 

Sldgwiok, Henry, born at Skjpton, 81st May 
1838, from Rugby passed to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and was a fellow 1859-69, prelector 
of Moral Philosophy 1875-88, and then professor. 
His Methods of Ethics (1874 : 6th ed. 1898) examines 
the points of resemblance Detween the intuitional 
and utilitarian schools. In 1886 he published 
Outlines of the History of Ethics, based on his 
Encyclopedia Britannioa articles ; in 1888 Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy ; in 1891 Elements of 
Politics ; in 1898 Practical Ethics . An active 
member of the Psychical Research Society, he died 
80th August 1900. See his Life ( 1906 * 

Sidmouth, Henry Addington, Viscount, the 
son of Lord Chatham’s physician, Dr Anthony 
Addington (1718-90), was bom in London, 80th 
May 1767. lie was educated at Winchester and 
Brasenose College, Oxford, quitted the bar for poli- 
tics, and in 1788 was returned for Devises. He was 
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Speaker 1789-1801, when, upon Pitt’s resignation, 
he was invited to form a ministry. His undis- 
tinguished administration, whose one great event 
was the peace of Ainiens (1802), came to an end 
in 1804. Next year he was created Viscount 
Sidmouth, and thereafter was thrice President of 
the Council, once Lord Privy-seal, and from 1812 
to 1821 Horne Secretary, as such being unpopular 
for his coercive measures. He retired from tho 
Cabinet in 1824, and died 15th Feb. 1844. He was 
a sincere Tory. See Life by Dean Pel lew (1847). 

Sidney, or Sydney, Algernon, grand-nephew 
of Sir Philip, and second son of tne second Earl 
of Leicester, was born probably at Penshurst, 
Kent, and in 1022. He accompanied his father on 
his embassy iu 1682 to Denmark, and in 1680 to 
France. In 1641-43 he commanded a troop of 
horse in Ireland, of which country his father was 
(nominally) Lord-lieutenant. Declaring for the 
parliament, he was wounded at Marstou Moor 
(1044); in 1645 was appointed governor of 
Chichester, and returned by Cardiff to parlia- 
ment; in 1640 attended his brother, Viscount 
Lisle, now Lord-lieutenant, to Ireland as lieu- 
tenant-general of horse and governor of Dublin ; 
and in 1647, after receiving tne thanks of the 
House of Commons, was appointed governor of 
Dover. In 1049, though nominated a commis- 
sioner, he took no part in the king’s trial, which 
yet he justified on abstract grounds. A severe re- 
publican, he resented Cromwell’s usurpation of 
power, and retired to Penshurst 1658-59. Then, 
made one of the Council of State, he undertook 
a political mission to Denmark and Sweden. 
After the Restoration he lived on the Conti- 
nent, but in 1677 was pardoned and returned to 
England. In 1679 lie twice stood unsuccessfully 
for parliament, and an attemnt was made to 
involve him in the sham Meal-tub Plot. The 
attempt miscarried ; still, he deemed it prudent 
to retire to France, and, to detach Louis XIV. 
from Charles, enbeicd into negotiations with 
him through Barillou. That prior to this he 
had taken moneys from the French ambassador, 
either for himself or (more likely) for the re- 
publican cause, is admitted by Hallam and 
Macaulay, but disputed by Mr Ewald. Next 
year he was back in England, and possibly 
helped Penn with the Pennsylvanian constitu- 
tion, features of which were the ballot, universal 
suffrage, the abolition of a property Qualification, 
religious equality, prison reform, and the abolition 
of capital punishment save for murder and treason. 
In June 1688, when the Rye House Plot was an- 
nounced, the chance was seized to get rid of men 
felt to bo dangerous, and, with Lords Russell, 
Essex, and Howard, Sidney was sent to the 
Tower., In November ho was tried for high- 
treasoii before Jeffreys, and, on no evidence but 
the traitor Lord Howard’s and his own unpub- 
lished Discourses concerning Government , was bo- 
headed 7th December. His attainder was reversed 
in 1689 ; his Discourses appeared first hi 1698. See 
Blencowe’s Sidney Papers (1818), and Lives by 
Meadley 0818) and Ewald (1878). 


Sidney, Dorothea. See Waller, 

Sidney, Sir Philip, was born 80th November 
1654 at Penshurst, Kent, son of Sir Henry Sidney 
and Mary Dudley, daughter of the Duke of 
Northumberland (exeeuwd 1558). Philip went 
ud about 1508 from Shrewsbury to Christ Church, 
Oxford, and In 1672-75 travelled in France, Gets 
many, and Italy. A finished English gentleman, 
he now entered on his career at court, yet as 
a statesman he practically failed. At first a 


favourite of the queen, he was sent in 1577 as 
ambassador to the Emperor Rudolf and then to 
the Prince of Orange. Elizabeth displayed her 
ingratitude towards nis fhther for his exertions as 
Lord Deputy In Ireland, and Philip wrote in his 
defence ; he also addressed the queen against her 
projected match with the Duke of Anjou. Eliza- 
beth frowned on him ; and his mother's brother, 
the once powerful Leicester, fell into disfavour. 
Sidney retired (1580) to his sister Mary, now 
Lady Pembroke, at Wilton, where, probably, 
most of his Arcadia was written. In 1583 he 
was knighted, and married Frances, daughter 
of Sir F. Walsingham. His arrangement (1685) 
to accompany Drake on one of his buccaneer 
expeditions was defeated by Elizabeth’s caprice 
and Drake’s treachery. It was poor amends that 
Sidney was ordered to accompany Leicester, 
chosen by tho queen to carry ner half-heartea 
support to the Netherlanders in their struggle 
against Spain. After one small brilliant exploit, 
he received, September 22, 1586, his death-wound 
under the walls of Zutphen, dying like a hero and 
a Christian on October 17. His work in literature 
we may place between 1578 and 1582. Widely 
celebrated as it was in his lifetime, nothing was 
published till after his death. His brilliant char- 
acter, his connections, his geneious patronage of 
men of letters, with the report of those to whom 
his writings were communicated, united to give 
him his pre-eminent contemporary fame. This 
was, however, amply supported when the Arcadia 
(written probably 1678-80, but never finished) 
appeared, imperfectly in 1590, completely in 1598. 
This book long retained a vast popularity, though 
now it is almost unread. It is a pastoral romance, 
founded upon the Arcadia (1504) of Sannazaro, 
being an intricate love-story, intermixed with 
poems and written * melodious but elaborate 
prose, not free from the artificial ‘ conceits,* the 
euphuism, of that age. But here Englishmen 
found their earliest model for sweet, continuous, 
rhythmical prose— for the prose of art. To about 
1580 may be aligned Sidney’s Apologiefor Poetrie 
(1591, afterwards named Defence of Poesve X written 
in clear, manly English in reply to an abusive 
Puritan pamphlet. In 1575 Sidney hail met 
Penelope Devereux (c. 1562-1607X daughter of the 
first Earl of Essex; but it was only in 1581, 
the year following her marriage to the Puritan 
lx>rd Rich, who afterwards divorced her, that 
Sidney awoke too late to love for her, and to find 
also that she might have loved him. The 108 
sonnets and 11 songs of Astrophel and Stella 
(1691) offer a marvellous picture of passionate 
love. That Sidney’s fame falls (hr below his de- 
serts is due in part to that inequality of his work- 
manship which he shares with other supreme 
writers of sonnet-sequences ; nor did life allow 
him to acquire their finished art. Grosart edited 
the Poems (1877), John Gray the Sonnets (1898k 
Arber (1868X Fliigel ( 18891 Cook (1890), and 
Shuckburgh (1891) the Apologie. The Complete 
Works ed. by Feuillerat (4 vols. 1912-20) include 
the original version of Araxfta, discovered in 
1907. See Lives by Fulke Greville (1652 ; re-ed. 
by Brydges 1816, by N. Smith, 1907X Zouch 
(1808X Fox Bourne (1862, 1892), J. A. Symondi 
(13S6X and M. W. Wallace (1915). 

Sldonlus Apolllnaris (c. 480-83), held high civil 
offices at Rome, and in 472 became Bishop of 
Clermont His letter* are modelled on Pliny’s ; 
his poems comprise panegyrics on three emperors 
and two bombastic epithalamiums. See editions 
by Baret (Par. 1879X Uttjohann (Lelp, 1888X and 
Mohr (Leip. 1895X Dalton's translation of the 
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letters (1915), and books by Chaix (2 vols. 1867-68), 
Chatelain 0875), and Kanftaann 0884). 

Siebold, Philipp Franz von (1706-1806), physi- 
cian and botanist, born at WUrzburg, became 
sanitary officer to the Dutch in Batavia, and, 
accompanying the Dutch embassy to Japan, made 
Japan known to the Western world by his writings. 
—His brother, Karl Theodor Ernst (1804-85), 
anatomist, was professor at Munich, and wrote 
on the Invertebrate (trans. 1857), parthenogenesis, 
salamanders, and the fresh-water Ashes of central 
Europe. See Life by A. von Siebold (1896). 

ftiegen, Ludwig von (1609-75). born at Utrecht, 
became gentleman of the bedchamber to the 
Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, and in 1642 invented 
the mezzotint process, which he disclosed to 
Prince Rupert at Brussels in 1654. [Zee'ghen.] 
Siegmund. See Sigismund. 

Siemens, Ernst Werner von, engineer and 
electrician, bom December 18, 1816, at Lenthe in 
Hanover, in 1884 entered the Prussian artillery, 
and in 1844 took charge of the artillery workshops 
at Berlin. He developed the telegraphic system 
in Prussia, and discovered the insulating property 
of gutta-percha. Leaving the public service, ho 
devoted himself to making telegraphic and elec- 
trical apparatus. In 1847 was established at 
Berlin the Arm of Siemens & Halske (since 1867 
Siemens Brothers); and branches were formed in 
St Petersburg (1857), London (1858), Vienna (1858), 
and Tiflis (1863). Besides devising numerous 
forms of galvanometers and other electrical in- 
struments, Siemens was one of the discoverers 
of the self-acting dynamo. He determined the 
electrical resistance of different substances, the 
Siemens Unit being called after him. In 1886 he 
gave £25,000 to found a technological institute ; 
m 1888 he was ennobled. He died at Berlin, 6th 
December 1892. See his Scientific and Technical 
Papers (Eng. trans. 1892-95) and his Personal 
Recollections (trans. 1893) 

His brother. Sir William (Karl Wilhelm) 
Siemens, bom at Lenthe, April 4, 1823, in 1843 
visited England, introduced a process for clectro- 
gildlng invented by Werner and himself, In 1844 
patented his differential governor, and was natu- 
ralised in 1859. F.R.S. from 1862, he received 
many distinctions for his inventions In metallurgy, 
was president of the British Association (1882), 
was knighted in April 1883, and died in London, 
November 19. As manaspr in England of the 
Arm of Siemens Brothers, he was actively engaged 
In the construction of telegraphs, designed the 
steamship Faraday for cable- laying, promoted 
electric fighting, and constructed tne Port rush 
Electric Tramway (1883). The principle of his 
regenerative furnace was largely utilised, notably 
by himself in the manufacture of steel. Other 
inventions were a water-meter, pyrometer, and 
bathometer. See Life by Pole (1888) and Bamber’s 
edition of his Scientific Works (1889). 

Sienkiewtox, Henrik (1846-1916), a Polish 
novelist, who visited California and Afiica, a 
number of whose works (The Deluge, With Fire 
and Sword, Quo Vadisf Ac.) were translated into 
English. [Sneng-kee^iy'veetch.] 

Sieyfte, Emmanuel Joseph, Comte, born at 
Ftejus, May 8, 1748, studied theology and became 
canon at Tr4guier (1775), then cnancellor and 
vicar-general of Chartres, and as such was sent to 
the assembly of the clergy of France. His three 
lets carried his name over France : Vues 
Moyens cC Execution "(1788), Essai snr les 
Privileges (1788), and, the most famous of all, 
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Qu'cst-ce que le Tiers-Etat f (January 1789). He 
was elected deputy for Paris, and had much to do 
with the formation of the National Assembly. 
He gained great InAuence, and the division of 
France into departments was mainly his work. 
He took part m the declaration of the Rights 
of Man (August 26, 1789), and opposed the 
royal veto. He was elected to the Legislative 
Assembly, sat in the centre, and also voted for 
the king's death ; but as the Revolution grew 
sank into ‘ philosophic silence.* He opposed the 
new constitution of Year III. (1795). and declined 
a seat on the Directory named by the new Corps 
L^gislatif, but had a share in the coup d'itat of 3d 
September 1797. In 1798 be went on a mission 
to Berlin, in 1799 was elected to the Directory. 
Bonaparte returned from Egypt in October, and 
together they plotted the Revolution of 18tl» 
Brumaire (Nov. 9, 1799), the result of which 
was the institution of the Consulate of Siey6s, 
Bonaparte, and Roger Ducos. Sieyfcs drew up a 
constitution, a masterpiece of complexity, its 
aim to break the force of democracy by dividing 
it. Finding himself befooled by Bonaparte, he 
threw up his consulship, but received the title of 
count, 600,000 francs, and the estate of Crosne 
Exiled at the Restoration, he lived in Belgium for 
fifteen years, returned in 1830, and died June 20, 
1836. works by Mignet (1836), Beauverger 
(1858), Rigoon (1894), Clapham (1912). [S'yaiss.] 

Sigalon, Xavier (1788-1887), Romanticist 
painter, born at Uz6s, Gard, died in Rome. 

Sigismund (1308-1487), emperor of Germany, 
son of Charles IV., m 1396, as king of Hungary, 
was terribly defeated by the Turks at Nicopolis, 
but later conquered Bosnia, Herzegovina, and 
Servia. In 1411 he was proclaimed emperor. 
He induced Pope John XXIII. to summon the 
Council of Constance to end the Hussite schism, 
supported the party of reform, but made no effort 
to uphold the safe-comluct he had granted to 
Huss, and permitted him to be burned. In con- 
sequence his succession to the throne of Bohemia 
was opposed by the Hussites. 8oe works by 
Aschbach (1838-45) Lenz (1874), Bezold (1875), 
and Wmdecke (contemporary materials, 1886). 

Sigismund I. (1466-1548), king of Poland from 
1506. His court was Ailed with factions fomented 
by his wife, the daughter of the Duke of Milan, 
and the Reformation raised new troubles. In a 
war with Russia he lost Smolensk, but was 
partly compensated with the over- lordship of 
Moldavia. In 1537 occurred the Arst rebellion of 
the nobility against the kingly authority, and 
Sigismund was obliged to make concessions.— 
Under his son, Sigismund II. (1520-72), the Re- 
formed faith spread rapidly. In 1509 Lithuania 
was joined to Poland, and Poland acquired 
Livonia.— His nephew, SigismundIII. (1666-1682), 
elected king of Poland in 1687, from 1592 to 1604 
was also at least nominal king of Sweden. Con- 
stant disputes took place between him and the 
Diet, and he was a great persecutor of the Pro- 
testants. He supported the false Demetrius 
(q. v.) Tho Poles took Moscow and caused Ladis- 
laus, son of Sigismund, to be crowned czar, but 
In 1618 he Anally resigned his claims. 

Signorelli, Luo a, Italian painter, born about 
1441 at Cortona, worked, especially in frescoes, at 
Loretto, Rome, Florence, Siena, Orvieto (* Last 
Judgment/ 1499-1503), and Cortona. He was one 
of the painters summoned by Pojie Julius II. in 
1508 to adorn the Vatican, and dismissed to make 
way for Raphael. He died about 1525 at Cor. 
tona. See Crowe and Cavalcaseile, German works 
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by It. Vischer (1870) and Kraus (1802), English 
by Miss Crutwell (1002). [Seen-yo-rel'lu.] 

Sigonlo, Carlo ( 1524 - 84 ), a humanist of Mo- 
dena. See Life by Franciosi (Ven. 1872). 

Sigourney, Lydia Huntley (1701-1 865), bom 
at Norwich, Conn., taught in Hartford, in 1816 
published Moral Pieces in Prose and Verse, end in 
1819 married a Hartford merchant. Other works 
were a Sketch Of Connecticut Forty Years Since 
(1S24), Pocahontas and other Poems, Lays of the 
Heart, Letters to Young Isidies, &c. She visited 
Europe in 1840, and wrote Pleasant Memories of 
Pleasant Lands. See her letters of Life (1 800). 

Silegius. See Anoelus. 

Silhouette, Utienne de (1709-07), the par- 
simonious French minister of Finance in 1750 
whose name got applied to the cheap blacked-in 
shadow-outlines. 

Stilus Italicus, Gaius (25-101 a.d.), minor 
Latin poet, became a prominent foiensic orator, 
was consul in 08, and then proconsul in Asia. 
Smitten with an incurable disease, he starved him- 
self to death. Ills epic poem, Punica, has come 
down entire, and is a monument of patient imita- 
tion, not of poetic creation. Editions are by 
Krnesti (1701k I>eiuaire (1828), Bauer (1891), 
Postgate (1904). 

Stillman, Benjamin (1779-1804), born at Trum- 
bull, Conn., graduated at Yale in 1790, was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1802, but soon after was made 
professor of Chemistry, and pioceeded to study 
this subject at Philadelphia and in 1805-0 at 
Edinburgh and London. His chair ne tilled till 
1853, and he also lectured on geology. In 1818 
he founded the American Journal of Science, which 
he edited twenty-eight yearn. He published a 
text- book on chemistry (1830), other handbooks, 
and narratives of his visits to Europe. See Life 
by Fisher (18GG). — His son, Benjamin (1816-85), 
was his assistant (1837-49) and successor (from 
1854). His researches were chiefly in applied 
chemistry and in mineralogy. Ho was co-editor 
of the Journal of Science 1845-85, and published 
manuals of chemistry and physics and a volume 
on American Contributions to Chemistry (1876). 

Silva, Antonio Josrt da (1705-39), an OfTen- 
bachian Portuguese librettist, who was born at 
Bio Janeiro, studied law at Coimbra, and was 
executed at Lisbon as ft relapsed Jew. 

Silvester. See Sylvester. 

SI me, James (1844-95), author of a Life of 
Lessing, a study of Goethe, Ac., was the son of 
a Wick Presbyterian minister, and, educated at 
Edinburgh and iu Germany, was long literary 
adviser to Messrs Macmillan. — His brother, 
William (1851-05), a Calcutta journalist, wrote 
novels and books of travel. 

Simeon, Charles (1759-1886). an evangelical 
preacher, bom at Reading, and educated at Eton 
and King’s College, Cambridge, in 1782 was 
elected to his lifelong fellowship, and till his 
death was perpetual curate of Trinity Church. 
His impassioned evangelicalism at first aroused 
bitter opposition ; but he came to exercise an 
enormous influence. He took a foremost part in 
founding the Church Missionary Society, and 
sent Henry M&rtvn to India. He paid several 
visits to Scotland, and he established a society 
for purchasing advowsons. His Horcs Homileticas 
(1819-28 ; new ed. 1882-88) contain 2586 sermon- 
outlines. See Memoirs by Cams (1857k Recollec- 
tions of Simeon *s Conversation Parties by A. W. 
Brown (1862), and Study by Moule (1892). 

Simeon Stylites. See Styutrs, 


Simmons, William Henry (1811-82), London 
engraver after Millais, Holman Hunt, Ac. 

Simms, William Gilmore (1806-70), born at 
Charleston, S.C , had been both drugget and 
law-stadent when iu 1828 he became editor of 
the City Gazette, and published Lyrical and other 
Poems (1827), The Vision of Cortes (1829), The 
Tricolour (1830), and Atalantis (1832). From this 
time he poured out poems (perhaps the best 
Southern Passages and Pictures, 1830), novels ( The 
Ytmassce, The Partisan, JJeauchampe, Ac.), his- 
tones, and biographies. The illustrated edition 
of his works (1882-86) fills 17 vols. See Lives by 
Cable (1888) and Prof. Trent (1892). 

Slmnel, Lambert, a baker’s son, in 1487 per- 
sonated the Duke of Clarence's son, Edward, 
Earl of Warwick (1475-09), then imprisoned in the 
Tower, and aftei wards beheaded, by Henry VII. 
Backed by Margaret of Burgundy, his supposi- 
titious aunt, Simnel had some success in Ireland 
and was crowned at Dublin as Edward VI., but, 
landing in Lancashire with 2000 ‘Almains,’ was 
defeated at Stoke-upon-Trent (16th June). He 
became a loyal scullion and falconer. 

Simon, Jules, French statesman, economist, 
and author, was Dorn at L’Onent, 31st Dec. 1814, 
the son of a German Jew, Schweitzer or Suisse. 
He became lecturer on Philosophy at the Sor- 
bonne in 1839, was returned to the Chamber of 
Deputies in 1848, refused the oath of allegiance 
to the empire, and by 1869 was a popular Repub- 
lican leader. He was minister of Public Instruc- 
tion in the Government of National Defence ; but 
in 1873 his measures for secondary education 
were violently opposed by the clericals, and he 
lesigned and became leader of the Republican 
Left. In 1874 he assumed the direction of the 
Sitcle newspaper, ill ±875 became life -senator, 
and in 1876 prime-minister, but resigned when 
President Macmahon and the Right resented his 
liberal attitude towards the pi ess. He was a 
consistent advocate of Free Trade. Subsequently 
his Republicanism became conservative. From 
1882 lie was permanent secretary of the Academy 
of Moral and Political Sciences. He died 8tli 
June 1S96. Besulos editing Descartes, Bossuet, 
Malebranche, and Antoine Amauld, he wrote His- 
toire de I'ticole d'Alexandrie (1844-45), La Liherte 
de Conscience (1859), La Religion Natvrelle (1856), 
L'Ouvnlre (1861), L'Ecolc (1864), U Travail (1866), 
Ixi Politique Kadicale (1868), Dien, Pa trie, Libeile 
(1883), Mhnoircs des A litres (1889), Notices ct Por- 
traits (1893) ; some posthumous autobiographical 
works ; and studies on Thiers, Guizot, Remusat, 
Mignet, Michelet, Henri Martin, Victor Cousin, 
and others. See Life by S£cli6(lS98). 

Simon, Richard, father of biblical criticism, 
liorn at Dieppe, May 13, 1638, entered the Oratory 
in 1659, lectured oil philosophy, and catalogued 
the oriental MSS. in the library of the order at 
Paris. His criticisms upon Amauld caused great 
displeasure among the Port- Royalists, and the 
scandal caused by the unwonted liberalism of his 
Histoire Critique du Views Testament (1678) led to 
his retiring to Belleville as curA In 1682 he re- 
signed his parish, and lived thereafter in literary 
retirement He died at Dieppe, April 11, 1712. 
Few writers of his age played a more prominent 
part in polemics. His Histoire Critique (sup- 
pressed through Bossuet’s and the Janeenlsts’ 
influence after a few copies had passed Into cir- 
culation; reprinted at Rotterdam. 1686: Eng. 
trans. 1682) often anticipates the later German 
rationalists, and is the first work which treated 
the Bible as a literary prod net Other important 
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writings are a history of the text of the Old 
Testament (1689) and a history of the com men- 
tators on the New (1898). See two French works 
by Bernus (1889-82). 

Stm Otttldca (656-468 b.cA Greek lyric poet, born 
in the island of Ceos, lived many years at Athens. 
From the Persian invasion of Greece he devoted 
his powers to celebrating the heroes and the 
battles of that struggle in elegies, epigrams, odes, 
and dirges. He won fifty-six tunes iq poetical 
contests, and earned off the prize from jEschylus 
by an elegy on the heroes that fell at Marathon. 
He spent his last ten years at the court of Hiero 
of Syracuse.— The iambic poet Simonides of 
Araorgos flourished about 660 b.c. 

Slmonls, KuafcME (1810-82), Belgian sculptor. 

Simon Magus (‘ Simon the Magician ’) appears 
about 87 a.d. as having become a commanding 
personality in Samaria through his sorceries. 
When the apostles Peter and John conferred on 
Philip’s converts the gift of the Holy Ghost (in- 
cluding apparently the gift of tongues) Simon 
offered money for the power of conferring the 
same gift. Peter's reply is known, and Simon, 
rebuked, was submissive ; here the narrative of 
the Acts (viii. 9-24) leaves him. Later Christian 
authors bring him to Rome, and make him the 
author of heresies ; and Baur m 1831 first observed 
that in portions of the books that refer to Simon 
Magus the apostle Paul is caricatured under his 
guise. See Baur’s Paul and Church in the Pint 
Three Centuries (both translated), and Hamack’s 
Gnosticismus (1873) and History of Dogma (1886). 

Simplicius, pope in 463-483. 

Simpson, Sir James Youno, physician, born at 
Bathgate, 7th June 1811, a baker’s son, studied 
medicine at Edinburgh. He took his M.D. in 
1832, and in 1837 became assistant to the pro- 
fessor or Pathology, in 1840 professor of Mid- 
wifery. He is chiefly remembered as having 
popularised the ansesthetic virtues of chloroform 
(1847). In obstetrics his improvements in prac- 
tice were numerous and valuable. He was created 
a baronet in 1866, and died 6th May 1870. His 
works include Obstetric Memoirs (1866), Acupres- 
sure (1864) Homoeopathy, Selected Obstetrical Works, 
Anaesthesia , Diseases of Women, and Archaeological 
Essays (1872). See Lives by Duns (1873), his 
daughter (1897), and H. L. Gordon (1898). 

Simpson, Thomas, F.R.S. (1710-61), mathema- 
tician, born at Market Bos worth, was bred a 
weaver, but at Nuneaton and Derby found oppor- 
tunity to study, and in 1786 went to London and 
taught mathematics. During 1737-57 lie pub- 
lished a long series of works on fluxions, chance, 
annuities, algebra, trigonometry, Ac. In 1743 he 
becatno professor of Mathematics at Woolwich 
Royal Academy. 8ee Life by Hutton prefixed to 
Davis's edition of the Fluxions (1805). 

Simpson, William (1823-99), special artist 
from I860 to the Illustrated tendon News , bom 
at Glasgow, was out in the Crimea 1854-65. 

Simrock, Karl Joseph (1802-76). German poet 
and scholar, born at Bonn, entered the Prussian' 
state service. He modernised or edited the 
Nibetungerd&d (1827 ; 62d ed. 1892), Hartmann 
von der Ane's Armr Heinrich (1830), Walter von 
der Vogel welde (1888), Wolfram von Eschen bach's 
Parziwtl (1842), Relneke Fuchs (1846), Die Edda 
(1851), Gottfried von Strasburg’s Tristan und 
Isolde (1865), the Heliand (1866), Beowulf (1869), 
Der Wartburgkrieg (1868), , Brandt's Narrensehiff 
(1872), Ac. He translated parts of Shakespeare, 
wrote (with others) a book on Shakespeare’s 


I sources (1881), one on Italian stories, and one on 
I legends of the Rhine, a collection of German 
Volksbucher (1844-67), Das Heldenbuch (1848-49), 
lus own Cedichte (1844), and handbooks. From 
1850 till his death he was professor of Old Ger- 
man at Bonn. See monograph by Hocker (1877). 

Sims, George Robert (1847-1922), was born 
in London, joined the staff of Fun in 1874, 
an'd soon commenced his 4 Dagonet ' ballads and 
other contributions to the Referee . Among his 
plays are Crutch and 'Toothpick (1879), Mother-in- 
law (1881), The Lights o’ London (1881), The Romany 
Rye (1882), and, written in collaboration, In the 
Ranks (1888), Harbour Lights (1885), The Golden 
Ladder (1887), and Little Christopher Columbus 
(1898). His novels include Rogues and Vagabonds, 
Memoirs of Mary Jane, Mary Jane Married, 
Memoirs of a Landlady , The Ten Commandments , 
Ac. His Daily News letters on the housing of 
the London poor also deserve mention. 

Simson, Robert (1687-1768), born in Ayrshire, 
studied at Glasgow, where in 1711 he became pro- 
fossor of Mathematics. His great work was his 
restoration of Euclid’s lost treatise on Porisms 
(1776) He published Sectiones Conicm (1785) and 
a lestoration of Apollonius’s I/yci Plant (1749) ; his 
Elements of Euclid (1756) was the basis of nearly 
all editions for over a century. See a volume of 
Rcliqua (1776) and Memoir by Trail (1812) 

Sinclair, or St Clair, the name of the Earls of 
Orkney (1379-1471) and afterwards of Caithness 
They were hereditary Grand -master Masons of 
Scotland 1455-1736. Roslm Castle near Edin- 
burgh was the seat of the St Clairs 

Sinclair, Sir John, born at Thurso Castle, 
lOtli May 1754, studied at Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and Oxford, was admitted to both the Scottish 
and English bars (1776-82), and sat in parliament 
1780-1811. In 1784 he published a History of the 
Revenue of the British Empire ; and in 1786 was 
created a baronet. He established the Board of 
Agriculture in 1793, and carried out the Statistical 
Account of Scotland (1791-99), comprising a de- 
scription of every parish in Scotland, mainly by 
help of the parish ministers. He wroto on all 
manner of topics, including a tragedy and treatises 
on health and longevity. He died at Edinburgh, 
21st Dec. 1835. See Correspondence (1831) ami 
Life (1887). — His third son, John (1797-1876), 
was Archdeacon of Middlesex from 1842, author 
of Sketches of Old Times (1875), Ac. ; his fourth 
(laughter, Catherine (1800-64), wroto tales ami 
descriptive works— Modem Society, Scollaiul and 
the Scotch , Shetland and the Shetlanders, Ac. 

Slndhla, the title of the Mahratta princes of 
Gwalior. Their founder was Ranaji Sindiua, 
who rose to high rank in the bodyguard of the 
Peshwa, and had a grant of half the province of 
Malwa.— His bastard son, MAdhava RAoSindtiia 
(d. 1794), joined the Mahratta confederation, and 
was crippled for life at Panipat (1761) In 1770, 
along with the Peshwa and Holkar, he aided the 
emperor of Delhi to expel the Sikhs. He came 
into collision with the British in 1779, and was 
thoroughly beaten by Hastings, but by the treaty 
of Salbai (1783) was confirmed in all his pos- 
sessions. In 1784 he captured Gwalior, in 1786 
marched on Delhi, and subsequently seized Agra, 
AHghur, and nearly the whole of the Doab. He 
raised and drilled an army in European fashion, 
with which he redneed Jodhpur, Udaipur, ami 
Jaipur, three Rajput states, and humbled Holkar. 
See Keene’s Madhava Rdo SiwlhUt >1802)— ■ His 
grandnephew and successor. DaulatRao Sindiua 
(d. 1827), ravaged Indore and Poona, but was routed 
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by Holkar (1802), and next year brought upon 
himself the vengeance of the Bast India Company. 
The Mahrattas were routed at Assaye and Argaum 
by Sir Arthur Wellesley, and weie scattered at 
Laswari by Lord Lake. Thereupon Sindhia ceded 
all his possessions in the Doab and along the 
right bank of the Jumna to the British. Gwalior 
was restored m 1805.— During the Mutiny Baji 
Rao (d. 1886) took the field against the rebels ; 
but most of nis troops deserted him, and he fled 
to Agra. He was reinstated, and was succeeded 
by his adopted son. 

Singer, Isaac Merritt (1811-75), born at 
Oswego, New York, patented in 1852 his single- 
thread chain-stitch sewing-machine, and settled 
in Paris, and then at Toiquay, England. 

Sisley, Alfred (1840-99), impressionist, Loin 
In Pans of English parents, painted, in both 
countries, landscapes little valued during his life. 

Slsmondl, Jean Charles Leonard Simondk 
de, was born at Geneva, 9th May 1773. The 
French Revolution drove his family (of Italian 
descent) mto exile, but in 1800 Sismondl himself 
wont back to Geneva, and obtained a municipal 
office. His, Histoire des Ittf ibliques Itahennes 
du Moyen-Age (1807-18) placed him m the first 
rank of contemporary historians. In 1813 ap- 
peared his Literature du Mult de VEurope (Eng. 
by Roscoe), and in 1819 he began his Histoire 
da Frangais . His liichesse Commercials (1803) is 
written from the standpoint of the Wealth of 
Nations ; but his Nouveaux Principes d' Economic 
Politique (1819) iucliue to socialism. Amongst 
his other works are Histoire de la Renaissance de 
la Liberti en Italic (1832) and Histoire de la Chute 
de V Umpire Romam (1835). He died at Chdne 
near Geneva, 25th June 1842. See Life (1845) 
and Iettres Inidites (1863 and 1878). 

Sitting Bull (c. 1837-90), chief of the Dakota 
Sioux, was killed iu an attempt at rebellion. 

Sixtus, the name of five popes.— The first was 
beheaded in 128 a.d. ; the second was martyred 
in 257 ; the third was pope (432-440) when St 
Patrick began his mission in Ireland.— Sixtus 
IV., or Francesco della Rovere, born July 22, 
1414, was a famous Franciscan preacher, and was 
elected pope in 1471. His nepotism led to many 
abuses, and he is said to have connived at the 
Pazzi conspiracy against the Medici at Florence. 
He fostered learning, built the Sistine chapel 
and the Sistine bridge, enriched the Vatican 
library, and was a munificent patron of painters. 
In 1482 he entered into an alliance with the 
Venetians which led to a general Italian war. 
He died August 18 1484. See Pastor’s Popes 
from the Close of the Middle Ages (Eng. trans 
1895).— Sixtus V. (Felice Peretti), born December 
13, 1521, was also a great Franciscan preacher and 
a professor of Theology at Rimini and Sienna. 
Created a cardinal in 1570, he was believed to 
have fallen Into decrepitude— a circumstance 
which seems to have recommended him as suc- 
cessor to Gregory in 1585. But his rule was 
marked by vigorous measures of improvement. 
He repressed license and disorder, reformed the 
administration of the law and the disposal of pat- 
ronage, carried on many public enterprises, and 
having (bund an empty treasury, secured a surplus 
of five million crowns. To the Jews lie extended 
liberty. The great aim of his foreign policy was 
to combat Protestantism. He fixed the number 
of cardinals at seventy. Under his authority 
were published new editions of the Septuagint 
and Vulgate — the latter very inaccurate. He 
died 27 tn August 1590. Bee Ranke, and Lives 


(Italian, German, French) by Tempesti (1754), 
Loren tz (1852), and Hiibner (1870 ; trans. 1872). 

Skeat, Walter William (18S5-1912\ bom in 
London, and educated at King’s College School 
and Christ's College, Cambridge, graduated as 
fourteenth wrangler in 1858, and became a 
fellow in 1860, and in 1878 professor of Anglo- 
Saxon. He was the first ditector of the Dialect 
Society (established 1873), and he contributed 
more than any scholar of his time to a sound 
knowledge of Middle English and English philo- 
logy generally. His works include Piers Plow - 
man (1867-85), The Lay of Harelok the Dane 
(1868), Barbour’s Bruce (1870-77), Chaucer’s 
Treatise on the Astrolabe (1872), &c., all edited 
for the Early English Text Society; editions of 
Chatterton’s Poems (1875), Chaucer's Minor Poems 
(1888), and the Kingis Quair(8. T. Soc. 1884; new 
ed. 1911), A Mceso-Gothic Glossary his admir- 

able Etymological English Dictionary (new ed. 1910) 
and its abridgment (1911) ; Principles of English 
Etymology (1887-91) ; his great Chaucer (6 vols. 
1894-95) ; the Student's Chaucer (1895) ; A Student's 
Pastime (1896) ; Chaucerian and other Pieces (1897); 
The Chancer Canon (1900) ; Glossary of Tudor ana 
Stuart Words (1914); and papers on place-names. 

Skelton, John, satirical poet, bom about 1460, 
studied at Cambridge, perhaps also at Oxford, 
was tutor to Prince Henry, and became rector of 
Diss in Norfolk, but seems later to have been 
suspended for keeping a concubine. He had pro- 
duced some translations and elegies in 1489, but 
now lie struck into an original vein of satirical 
vernacular poetry, overflowing with grotesque 
words and images and unrestrained jocularity. 
In this kind his chief productions were TheBowge 
of Cowrie , Colyn Cloute, and Why come ye nat to 
Courte. Of these thr ‘irst is an allegorical poem ; 
the second, an unsparing attack on the corrup- 
tions of the church; the last is a sustained in- 
vective against Wolsey. Wolsey tried to arrest 
his libeller, but Skelton took sanctuary at 
Westminster ill his death, June 21, 1529. Of 
his other poems the chief are Phyllyp SjHtrov't , 
The Tunnyng of Elynour Rummyng, Gariande of 
IjaureU, and Magnyfycence, lus one surviving in- 
terlude. The only good edition is Dyce’s (1848). 

Skelton, Sir John, born in Edinburgh, 18th 
July 1831, was called to the Scottish bar m 1854, 
and in 1892 became chairman of the Local Govern- 
ment Board for Scotland, of which he had been 
secretary from 186S. He wrote a defence of Mary 
Stuart (1876), sumptuous Li\es of her (1893) and 
Charles I. (1898), besides Maitland of Ixthington 

S 887), Table Talk of Shirley (1895-96X &c. Made 
.C.B. in 1897, he died July 19 of same year. 
Skene, William Forbes, D.C.L. (1809 - 92), 
Scottish historian, was born at Inverie, on Loch 
Nevis, the second son of Scott’s friend, James 
Skene of Rubislaw (1775-1S64). He was edu- 
cated at Edinburgh and elsewhere (learning 
Gaelic in Laggnn manse), and l>ecame in 1882 
an Edinburgh Writer to the Signet. In 1881 
he succeeded Hill Burton as Scottish Histoiio- 
grapher. Among his works are The Highlanders 
of Scotland (1887), The Dean of Lismore's Book 
(1861X Chronicles of the Piets and Scots (1867), 
Fordun’s Cronica Gentis Scotorum (1871), The Four 
Ancient Books of Wales (1868), Cdtic Scotland (8 
vols. 1876-80), his chief work, and The Family of 
Skene of Skene (1887X 

Sketohley, Arthur, the pseudonym of George 
Rose (1817-82), an Anglican clergyman who Tn 
1855 went over to Rome, tn 1866-82 he wrote 
nearly thirty books on * Mrs Brown/ 
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Skinner, John (1721-1807), author of ‘ Tulloch- 
goruin,' son of the schoolmaster of Birse, Aber- 
deensldre, graduated at Aberdeen, taught at 
Ken may and Monymtisk (where he joined the 
Episcopal Church), and from 1742 till Ins death 
was minister at Longside. In 1740 his house 
was pillaged and his chapel burned by the 
Hanoverian soldiery, although he was no Jaco- 
bite ; in 1758 he was imprisoned for six months. 
He ultimately became dean of the diocpse. He 
published An Ecclesiastical History of Scotland 
(1788), Ac. ; his Poems were collected in 1809 (3d 
ed. 1859), the best being 4 The Kwie wi’ the Crookit 
Horn’ and ‘Tullochgorum.’ See Life by Rev. Dr 
Walker (2d ed. 1883).— His son, John Skinner 
(1744-1816), Bishop of Aberdeen, born at Lin- 
shart, Longside, graduated at Aberdeeu in 1700, 
in 1768 was ordained and placed at Ellon, in 1774 
was called to Aberdeen. He was made coadjutor- 
bishop in 1782, in 1787 bishop, and in 1788 primus. 
Prince Charles Edward’s death (1788) solved the 
church’s Jacobite difficulty ; and the leading part 
in obtaining the Relief Act (1792) fell to the 
primus. He was succeeded as bishop by his son 
See Life by Dr Walker (1887). 

Sklpsey, Joseph (1882-1908), the miner poet, 
long a pitman at Percy Main colliery near North 
Shields, from 1859 published several volumes of 
good strong verse. 

Skobeleff, Michael Dmitrievitch (1848-S2), 
Russian general, fought against the Polish insur- 
gents (1863), and in 1871-75 was at the conquest 
of Khiva and Khokand. In the Russo-Turkish 
war of 1877-78 lie bore a conspicuous part at 
Plevna, in the Shipka pass, ami at Aduanople ; 
in 1881 he stormed the Turkoman stronghold 
Gcoktepe. He died at Moscow. He was an 
ardent Panslavist. See Personal Reminiscences of 
him by Nemirovitch - Dantchenko (Eng. trans. 
1884), a Fie m- h Life by Mdme. Adam (1886, 1916), 
and a German one by Ossipovitch (1887). 

Skrine, Henry (1765-1803), of Warleigh near 
Bath, wrote three picturesque tours during 1795- 
1801. — Ilia grandson, the Rev. John Huntlv 
Shrink, born at Warleigh, Ed April 1848, and edu- ! 
c&ted at Uppingham and Corpus, Oxford, became 
fellow of Merton m 1871, a master at Uppingham 


fellow of Merton m 1871, a master at Uppingham 
in 1873, and was warden of Trinity College, Glen- 
almond, in 1888-1902. He wrote Joan the Maul 
(1895) and other poems and prose works, and died 
8th May 1923. [Skreen ) 

Slade, Felix (1790-1868), of Halsteads, York- 
shire, antiquary and art collector, bequeathed to 
the British Museum his engravings and Venetian 
glass, and founded art professorships at Oxford, 
Cambridge, and University College, London. 

Slatin, Baron Rudolf Carl von, born near 
Vienna in 1857, was an Austrian lieutenant, and 
had been to Khartoum (1876) when in 1878 ho took 
service under Gordon in the Sudan. Governor of 
Darfur (18811 on the defeat of Hicks Pasha he sur- 
rendered (1888) to the Mahdi, and waB kept under 
close surveillance till his escape in 1895. He wrote 
a vivid description of his experiences, Fire and 
Sword in the Soudan (trans. 1896); and attached 
as colonel to the intelligence department of the 
Egyptian army, he served in the Dongola and 
Omdurmaii exj>edJtioiis(1896-98). He vas Inspec- 
tor-general of the Sudan in 1900-14. [Sla-tecu'.} 
Sloeman, Sir William Henry (1788-1856), an 
Bast Indian official who did much for the sup. 
pression of thuggee and dacoity. 1 

Philippi Johannes (1506-56), 
DOTO at Schleldeu near Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1687 


entered the service of Francis I. of France ; but 
turning Protestant, was dismissed (1541), aud 
served as ambassador of the Protestant princes of 
Germany. He wrote a Latin history of Charles V. 
(1555 ; best ed. 1785-86). Baumg&rten edited his 
Letters (1881) and wrote a Life (1876). 

Slezer, John, born in Holland, was encouraged 
by Charles II. and James II. to make a collection 
of copperplate engravings of the towns, palaces, 
castles, and public buildings of Scotland, and was 
by William III. appointed captain of the artil- 
lery company and surveyor of his Majesty’s 
magasines in Scotland. His Theatrum Scotian 
was to a small extent subsidised by the Scottish 
parliament, but the publication of it reduced its 
author to such straits that, in spite of vain 
appeals to the government, he had to take refuge 
in the sanctuary of Holyrood, where he spent 
thirteen years. He seems to have died about the 
end of June 1714. There were four editions of 
the Theatrum— IMS, 1718 (two editions), 1719 — 
and a reprint, with memoir, in 1874. 

Sloane, Sir Hans (1660-1753), physician and 
naturalist, born at Killyleagh, County Down, the 
son of an Ulster Scot, studied in London and in 
France, and settled in London as a physician. 
Already F.R.S., he spent over a year (1685-86) in 
Jamaica, collecting a herliarium of 800 species ; 
and became Secretary to the Royal Society (1693), 
foreign associate of the French Academy (1708), a 
baronet and physician-general to the army (1716), 
President of the College of Physicians (1719-35), 
and (1727) President of the Royal Society and 
royal physician. His museum and library of 
50,000 volumes and 8560 MSS. formed the nucleus 
of the British Museum. His great work was the 
Natural History of Jamaica (1707-25). 

Slowackl, Julius (1809-49), Polish poet. 

Smart, Christopher, poet, born at Shipborne 
near Tunbridge, April 11, 1722, was elected a 
fellow of Pembroke, Cambridge, in 1745. A 
bookseller’s hack, he made for some years a hard 
living betwixt improvidence, dissipation, and a 
'vifo and children. Latterly insane, he died in 
I the rules of the King’s Bench on the 21st Of 
May 1771. Samuel Johnson assisted him in his 
monthly Universal Visitor. Smart’s works in- 
clude epigrams, birthday odes, and occasional 
poems ; the Hilliad , a heavy satire; a bald prose 
translation of Horace (1766), a poor poetical 
translation of Pheedrus (1765), and poorer metrical 
versions of the Psalms (1765) and rambles (1768). 
His poems were collected in 1791, but omit his 
one real poem, A Song to David (first printed 
1763 ; new ed. 1895), which, marred by repetitions 
and defects of rhythm, yet shows a genuine spark 
of inspiration. See Browning’s l\irleyingt t and 
Gosse s Gossip in a Library (1892). 9 9 

Hawley (1838 - 93), born at Dover 
served in the army 1849-64, and from 1869 wrote 
over thirty sporting novels. 

Smart, Henry (1818-79), composer, nephew of 
Smart (1770-1867) organist to 
l the Chapel Royal, was bred for the iaw, but be* 
came famous as an organist. His church inusie 
(fi^S-Ave Manu) and part-songs (#.g. iMdy, Hm) 
/£ J% tter known ju> opera, The aZm utf 

Bride qf Jhmktrnn 

uomF * Jacob ‘ ** Ul * by 

, f 0 **f (\888-99), landscape-painter, was 

born and died in Edinburgh. He was elected an 
A.R.S.A. in 1874, an B.S.A. in 1877. 

Smeaton, John (1724-92), civil engineer, born 
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at Austhorp near Leeds, entered his father’s law* 
office, but about 1760 removed to London as a 
mathematical instrument maker. Ilia improve- 
ments on mill-work gained him the Copley Medal 
in 1769. Iu 1766, now F.R.S., he built the great 
Kddystone lighthouse (the third), which stooa till 
1882. His chief other engineering works were 
Ramsgate Harbour (1774), the Forth and Clyde 
Caual, and bridges at Perth, Coldstream, &c. 
8ee Smiles’s Lives of the Engineers (new ed. 1904-6). 

Smedley, Francis Edward (1818-04). was born 
at Marlow. Always a cripple, he took early to 
writing, his half-dozen works including Frank 
Fairleah (1850), Lewis Arundel (1852), and Harry 
Coverdale's Courtship (1855). Bright cheery books, 
these appeared originally in Sharpe's Magazine , of 
which ne for a time was editor, and they were 
illustrated by Cruikshank and ‘ Phiz.' 

Smee, Alfred, F.R.S. (1818-77), electrician 
was surgeon to the Bank of England, and devised 
the present system of printing the notes. 

Smetana, Frederick (1824-84), pianist and 
composer, born at Leitonuschl in Bohemia, 
played or directed concerts till in 1874 he lost 
his hearing. He made artistic use of Bohemian 
music, atm composed symphonic work (such as 
My County, 1874-79) and operas (the bei>t The 
Bartered Bride, 1866). 


Smiles. Samuel, born at Haddington, 23d Dec. 
1812, took his Edinburgh M.D. at twenty, and 
published Physical Education (1888). He prac- 
tised in Haddington, and then settled as a surgeon 
in Leeds, but became editor of the Leeds Times, 
secretary of the Leeds and Thirsk Railway m 
1845, aud in 1854 secretary of the South-Eastern 
Railway, retiring in 1866. While at Leeds he 
met George Stephenson, and undertook a Life of 
him (1857). Self-Help (1859) had an extraordinary 
success, and lias been tianslatcd into a score of 
languages. An Autobiography published alter 
his death (16th Apiil 1904) completed a series 
of works which brought him an LL.D. from 
Edinburgh (1878), and included Chaiacter (1871), 
Thrift (1875), Duty (1880), and Life and Labour 
(1887). Other works are Lives of the Engineers 
(1861), Industrial Biography (1863), Lives of Boulton 
and JYaM(1866), The Huguenots in England (1867), 
The Huguenots in France (1873), Thomas Edvmrd 
(1876), George Moore (1878), Robert Dwk (1878), 
James Nasmyth (1883), Men of Invention and 
Industry (1884), John Murray (1891), Jasmin . the 
Barber-poet (1891 X and Josiah Wedgwood (1894). 

Smlrke, Sir Robert (1781-1867), architect, son 
of Robert Smirke (1752-1845), painter ami book- 
illustrator, was born In London. He became 
R. A. In 181 1, was architect to the Board of Works, 
was knighted in 1881, and died at Cheltenham. 
Smirkefs public buildings are usually classical, 
his domestic dwellings Gothic. London is full 
of his work. Covent Garden Theatre (1809) was 
his first great undertaking; the British Museum 
(1828-47) the greatest. --His brother, Sydney 
Smirks, R.A. (1799-1877), assisted him. 

Smith, Adam, political economist, was born at 
Kirkcaldy, 6th June 1728, the posthumous son 
of the comptroller of customs. He was sent in 
1787 to Glasgow University, and as a Snell ex- 
hibitioner went thence to Balliol, Oxford, where 
he studied for seven years. In 1748 he came to 
Edinburgh, and formed one of the brilliant group 
which comprised David Hume, John Home, Dr 
Hugh Blair, Lord Hailee, and Principal Robert- 
son. In 1751 he got the chair of Logic at Glas- 
gow, exchanged next year for that of Moral 
Philosophy. In 1759 appeared hie Theory of 


Moral Sentimertts, referring them all to sympathy. 
In 1763-65, as travelling tutor to the young Duke 
of Buccleuch, he was amidst the wits and phil- 
osophers of the reign of Louis XV., including 
Quesuay, Turgot, and Necker. From 1766 he 
lived with his mother at Kirkcaldy. In 1776 
appeared the Inquiry into the Nature and Causes 
of the Wealth of Nations , establishing the system 
of natural liberty as opposed to tne scheme of 
artificial regulations that then checked trade and 
comineice. Its startling doctrines, clear st>le, 
and abundant illustration from curious facts took 
at first ; but people saw presently with horror 
how far the new doctrines went to play havoc 
with old prejudices ; and the French Revolution 
bet the mind of the country bigotedly against 
everything that breathed of innovation. Soon 
after Hume’s death (1776) Smith established him- 
self in London, and bec&nte a member of the 
club to which Reynolds, Garrick, and Johnson 
belonged. His appointment as Commissioner of 
Customs (1778) brought him back to Edinburgh, 
and there he died, 17th July 1790. Smith’s works 
were edited by Dugald Stewart (1811-12), and 
contain, besides the Theory of the Moral Senti- 
ments and the Wealth of Nations , essays on the first 
formation of languages, the history of astronomy, 
ancient physics, ancient logic, and the imitative 
arts; his Glasgow Lectures on Justice , Police , 
Revenue, Arms were edited from notes by a 
student in 1896. There are editions of the Wealth 
of Nations byM'Culloch (1850), Tliorold Rogers 
(1880), and Nicholson (1884). See Lives by Dugald 
Stewait (1811), Farrer (1881), Haldane (1887), Rae 
(1895), Macpherson (1899), Hirst (1904). 

Smith, Albert (1816-60), born at Cliertaey, 
studied medicine, but took to lecturing and 
light literature. His ’iovels include The Adven- 
tures of Mr Ledbury (1844), Scattergood Family, 
Marchioness of Brinvilliers , Christopher Tadpole, 
and The PotUcton Legacy (1849) ; or his entertain- 
ments tlie moat successful was ‘The Ascent of 
Mont Blanc’ i'!S52). See Life by E. Yates pre- 
fixed to Mont Blanc (1860). 

Smith, Alexander (1830-67), poet, born at 
Kilmarnock, became a patern-designer in Glas- 
gow, sending occasional poems to the Glasgow 
Citizen . His Life Drama appeared in the London 
Critic (1851), and was reprinted (1852) in a volume 
of which 10,000 copies were sold. But he had 
scarcely found himself famous when he began to be 
fiercely assailed. Immature and extravagant the 
poem was certainly, and its unconscious echoes 
of Keats and Tennyson gave colour to the charge 
of plagiarism ; still, Smith has a richness aud 
originality of imagery that more than atone for all 
defects of taste and knowledge. In 1854 he was 
appointed secretary to Edinburgh University, and 
next year prod need Sonnets on the War In con- 
junction with Sydney Dobell, his brother-poet 
of the ‘ Spasmodic ’ school. He afterwards wrote 
City Poems (1857) ; an epic, Edwin of Deira (1861)** 
and in prose, Drtamthorp (186$). A Summer in 
Skye (1866), and Alfred Bogart's Household (1866). 
See his Early Years by Brisbane (1869), and the 
Memoir by P. P. Alexander prefixed to his Laud 
Leaves (1869). 

Smith, Alfred Emanuel, born (1878) humbly 
in New York, rose from newsboy to be governor 
or N.Y. State (1919-20, 1928-28). 4 Al ’ Smith was 
beaten as Democratic Candidate for the U.S. 
Presidentship, 1928. 

Smith, Anker, A.R.A. (1759-1819X engraver. 
Smith. Augustus John (1804-78), * king ' from 
1884 of the Sc illy Islands. 
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Smith, Bernard (1630-1708), organ-builder. 

Smith, Mrs Burnett. See Swan, Annie. 

Smith. Charlotte (1749-180C), nee Turner, 
poet aim novelist, at Hi teen married a spend- 
thrift West India merchant Her chief work was 
The Old Manor House (1793). 

Smith, Colvin (1795-1875), portrait-painter, 
was born at Brechin, and died m Edinburgh. 

Smith, Eli (1801-57), American missionary 
from 1829 in Syria, died at Beyrout 

Smith, Sir Francis Pettit (1808-74), simul- 
taneous applier with Ericsson in 1884-36 of the 
screw-propeller to navigation, was born at Hythe, 
and became a grazing farmer, but in 1860 was 
appointed curator of the Pateut Offlco Museum, 
South Kensington, and in 1871 was knighted. 

Smith, George, Assyi lologist, born in London, 
26th March 1840, was a bank-note engravci who 
studied cuneiform inscriptions iu the British 
Museum, and in 1867 became an assistant there. 
He helped Sir H. Rawlinson with his Cuneiform 
Inscriptions (1870), furnished (1871) the key to the 
Cypriote character, and discovered in 1872 on 
a broken tablet the Chaldaean account of the 
Deluge. In 1873 he was despatched by the Daily 
Telegraph to Niueveh to find the missing fragment 
of the tablet. It and other results of his excava- 
tions were presented to the British Museum, which 
itself sent hnn out again next year — see his 
Assyrian Discoveries (1875 ; 7th ed. 1883). Whilst 
on a homeward journey from the Hittite country 
he died at Aleppo, 19th August 1876. Other 
works were Annals of Assurhampal (1871), History 
of Assyria (1875), Eponym Canon (1875), History 
of Babylonia fed. Sayce, 1877), and History of 
Sennacherib (ed. Sayce, 1878). 

Smith, George (1714-76), of Chichester, land- 
scape-painter, like his brother John (1717-64). 
An elder brother, William (1707-64), who was 
deformed, painted fruit and portraits. 

Smith, George (1831-95), ‘of Coalville,’ phil- 
anthropist, brickfield and vagrant children the 
objects of his zeal. See Life by Hodder (1896). 

Smith, Sir George Adam, D.D , born at Cal- 
cutta, 19th October 1856, and educated at Edin- 
burgh, Tiibingen, and Leipzig, became principal of 
Aberdeen University in 1909. He lias written 
on Isaiah, the geography of Palestine, &c. 

Smith, Gerrit (1797-1874), philanthropist, 
teetotaler, and vegetarian, born at Utica, died 
in New York. See Life by Frothitigham (1878). 

Smith, Goldwin (1823-1910), bom at Reading, 
passed from Eton to Oxford university, took a 
first iu classics in 1845, and in 1847 was elected 
a fellow of University College and called to 
the bar. He was assistant-secretary to the first 
and secretary to the second Oxford University 
Commission, and served on the Popular Educa- 
tion Commission in 1858. He was regius professor 
of History at Oxford 1858-66. During the Ameri- 
can civil war he was a strenuous upholder of 
the North, and in 1864 lectured in the United 
States. In 1868 he was elected to the chaif 
of English and Constitutional History in Cor- 
nell University. In 1871 he settled in Canada, 
edited the Canadian Monthly 1872-74, and founded 
and edited The Week and The Bystander. Among 
his works are Irish History and Irish Character 
(1861), lectures on the Study of History ( 1861), 
Rational Religion (1861), Empire (1863), The Civil 
War in America (1866), Three English Statesmen 
(Pym, Hampden, Cromwell, 1867), Short History 
of England 0869), The Political Destiny of Canada 


(1879), Cowper (1880), Lectures and Essays (18811 
Jane Austen (1890), Political History of the United 
States (1898), Questions of the Day (1894), and 
Guesses at the Riddle of Existence (1897). 

Smith, Sir Harry George Wakelyn, Bart, 
G.C.B. (1788-1860). born at Whittlesey, fought in 
the Peninsular, Waterloo, Kaffir, and Sikh cam- 
liaigns, by his strategy winning the battle of 
Aliwal (1846), and, as Cape governor, all but 
brought the Kaffir war to a successful issue. 

Smith, Henry John Stephen (1826-88), mathe- 
matician, born in Dublin, and educated at Rugby 
ami Balliol College, Oxford, took a double-nrst 
in 1849, and was elected a fellow. In 18612 be 
became Savllian professor of Geometry. He was 
the greatest authority of his day on the theory of 
numbers, and also wrote on elliptic functions and 
modern geometry. See biographical sketches in 
his Mathematical Tapers (ed. by Glalsher, 1897). 

Smith, James (1824-87), Scottish printer-poet 
and story-writer, was born and died in Edinburgh. 

Smith, James (1789-1850), of Deanston, Perth- 
shire, manager of the cotton-mills there from 1807, 
was a mechanician, the inventor of ‘thorough 
drainage,’ and a philanthropist. 

Smith, J ames and Horace, authors of The 
Rejected Addresses , were born, the former 10th 
February 1775, the latter 81st December 1779. 
Both were educated at Chigwell in Essex. James 
succeeded Ills father as solicitor to the Board of 
Ordnance; Horace made a fortune as a stock- 
broker. Both had written for the Pic-nic (1802), 
the Monthly Mirror (1807-10), Ac , when, a prize 
being advertised for an address to be spoken at 
the opening of the new Drury Lane Theatre in 
1812, the brothers produced a series of supposed 
* Rejected Addresses.’ James furnished imita- 
tions of Wordsworth, Southey, and Coleridge; 
Horace those of Scott, Byron, ‘Monk’ Lewis, 
and Moore. The copyright, offered to Murray for 
£20 and refused, was purchased by him for £131 
hi 1819, after the book had run through sixteen 
editions and had brought its authors over £1000. 
James received another £1000 for writing diaries 
Mathews’ ‘ entertainments ;’and Horace produced 
the Tin Trumpet (1880) and more than a score 
of novels — Brambletye House , Tor Hitt, Ac. Of 
Horace’s Poems (1846) the best known is the 
‘ Ode to an Egyptian Mummy.’ James died 24th 
December 1839, and Horace 12th .July 1849. See 
Bea van’s Janies and Horace Smith (1899). 

Smith, Sir James Edward (1759-1828), botanist. 

Smith, Captain John (1580-1681), bom at 
Willoughby, Lincolnshire, was apprenticed to a 
Lynn merchant, but went to France, and saw 
some soldiering under Henry IV. Next he served 
with distinction against the Turks in Hungary, 
but was captured and sold as a slave. In 1605 
he joined an expedition to colonise Virginia ; and, 
saved from death by Princess Pocahontas (q.vA 
he was elected president of the colony in 1608, 
but returned to England In 1609. During 1616-17 
he was again In North Virginia. He died In 
London. His works, reprinted in 1910, Include 
Occurrences in Virginia (1608), A Description of 
New England (1616), New England's Trials (1620), 
History of Virginia (1624), and True Travels of 
Captain John Smith (1680). See Lives by Schei- 
bier (1782), Sparks (1884), Simms (1848), Warner 
(1881), Bradley (1906), and R. Johnson (1915X 

Smith, John (1616-52), Cambridge Platonist, 
bom at Achurch, Nortnanta, became a fellow 
of Queen’s College, Cambridge, in 1644, and after- 
wards Hebrew lecturer, Censor Philosophical, 
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Greek Priclector, Dean, and Catechist. His Select 
Discourses was published in 1000 (4tli ed. 1859). 

Smith, John (1062-1742), niezzoti liter. 

Smith, John Pye, D.D., LL.D. (1774-1861), 
Congregational divine aud geologist, born at 
Sheffield, was tutor, pastor, and principal at 
Iiomerton 1800-50. 

Smith, John Raphael (1750-1812), miniaturist, 
portrait-painter, and especially mezzotinter, son 
of Thomas Smith (c. 1709-07), Derby landscapist, 
was bred a linen-drapei, and died in Doncaster 

Smith, John Stafford (1750-1830), composer. 

Smith, Joseph, founder of the Mormons, was 
born at Sharon, Vt., 23d Dec. 1805, received his 
iirst ‘call’ as a prophet at Manchester, N.Y., in 
1820. In 1828 an angel told him of a hidden 
gospel on golden plates, with two stones which 
should help to translate it from the 4 Reformed 
Egyptian ; and on the night of 22d September 
1827 the sacred records were delivered into his 
hands. The Book of Mormon (1830) contained a 
fanciiul history of America from its colonisation 
at the time of the confusion of tongues to the 
5th century of the Christian era, and claimed to 
have been written by a prophet named Mormon. 
Despite ridicule and hostility, and sometimes 
open violence, the new ‘Church of the Latter- 
day Saints’ rapidly gained converts. In 1831 
it established its headquarters at Kirtland, Ohio, 
aud built Zion in Missouri Things culminated 
in 1888 in a general uprising in Missouri against 
the Mormons ; and Smith was often arrested. 
In Illinois, near Commerce, was founded Nauvoo 
(1840), and within three yeais the Mormons m 
Illinois numbered 20,000, Smith meanwhile start- 
ing ‘spiritual wives.’ But on 27tli Juno 1844, 
Smith and his brother Hyrntn then lying in Car- 
thage jail, 150 masked men broke m and shot 
the brothers dead. See Youncj (Brioiiam), and 
Kennedy’s Early Days of Mormonum (N.Y. 1888). 

Smith, Pleasanck, Lady (1778-1877), nee Reeve, 
a veritable centenarian, who was born and died 
at Lowestoft, and married Sir James Edward 
Smith, M.D. (1759-1 82S), the founder and first 
president of the Lmnean Society. 

Smith, Robert (1689-1768), Plumian professor 
of Astronomy at Cambridge from 1716, and master 
of 'Trinity from 1742, published Harmonia Mensn - 
rarum (1722), A Complete System of Optics (1788), 
and Harmonics (1748). He founded two Smith 
Prizes for essays on mathematics or natural 
philosophy by recent B.A.’s. 

Smith, Robert Angus, P.R.S., LL.D. (1C17-84X 
author of Rain and Air, Ac., was bom near 
Glasgow, and settle' Tat Manchester. 

Smith, Robert Payne. See Payne-Smith. 

Smith, Sir Sidney, born at Westminster, 21st 
July 1764, entered the navy, and in 1780 was pro- 
moted lieutenant for his bravery at Cape St 
Vincent. He became captain in 1782, was knighted 
in 1792, and aided Hood in burning the ships 
and arsenal at Toulon in 1798. He next watched 
the Channel for French privateers, but was taken 
prisoner in 1796, escaped in 1798, and was sent 
as plenipotentiary to Constantinople, whence he 
hastened to St Jean d’Acre on hearing of Bona- 
parte’s threatened attack. On 16th March 1799 
ne captured the enemy’s vessels, and held the 
town nerolcally until the siege was raised, 20th 
May. For this he received the thanks of par- 
liament and a pension of £1000. He aided 
Abercroiuby in Egypt, destroyed the Turkish 
fleet off Abydos (1807), blockaded the Tagus, 
became vice-admiral of the blue In 1810, a K.G.B. 


in 1815, and adtniral in 1821. He died at Paris, 
26th May 1840. See Life by Barrow (1848). 

Smith, Sydney, wit and reformer, was bom 
at Woodford, Essex, 8d June 1771. His father, 
Robert Smith (1789-1827), was a clever eccen- 
tric, who ‘bought, altered, spoilt, and then 
sold about nineteen different places in England ;’ 
from liis mother, Maria Olier (died 1802), the 
daughter of a French Huguenot, Sydney derived 
all his finest qualities After five years at South- 
ampton, m 1782 he was sent to Winchester, where 
he rose to be captain of the school, and whence, 
having first spent six months at Mout Villiers, m 
Normandy, in 1789 lie proceeded to New College, 
Oxford. He obtained a fellowship, but of only 
£100 a -year, and in 1794 was ordained to the 
Wiltshire curacy of Netlieravon near Amesbury. 
Going with the squire’s son to Edinburgh for 
live years (1798-1803), he there officiated in an 
Episcopal chapel, marned, aud in 1802, with 
Jeffiey, Horner, and Brougham, started the 
Edinburgh Review. He next lived Bix jears in 
London, and soon made his mark as a preacher, 
a lecturer at the Royal Institution on moral 
philosophy (1804-6), and a brilliant talker ; but 
in 1809 was ‘transported’ to the living of 
Foston in Yorkshire, where there had not 
been a resident clergyman for 150 years, but 
where he continued for twenty as ‘village 
parson, village doctor, village comforter, village 
magistrate, and Edinburgh reviewer.’ He farmed 
his glebe and built a parsonage, but was pinched 
in his means till in 1820 he came into £400 
a-year. In 1828 Lord Lyndhurst presented him 
to a prebend of Bristol, and next year enabled 
him to exchange Foston for Combe-Florey rec- 
tory, Somerset. In 1831 Earl Grey appointed him 
a canon of St Paul’ Combe-Florey ‘ bound up 
well with London;* and at London he died, 22d 
February 1845. His writings include sixty - five 
articles, collected in 1839 from the Edinburgh Re- 
view ; Peter Plymley's Inters (1807-8) m favour of 
Catholic emancipation ; Three Letters on the Ecclesi- 
astical Commission (1837-39); and other letters 
and pamphlets on the ballot, American repudia- 
tion, the game-laws, prison abuses, Ac. Their 
author is chiefly remembered as the creator of 
‘Mrs Partington,’ the kindly, sensible humorist 
who stands immeasurably above Theodore Hook, 
if a good way below Charles Lamb. His Life 
(1855) was written by his daughter Saba (1S02- 
66), who m 1834 married Dr (Sir) Henry Holland ; 
vol. ii. consists of selections from his Letters. 
See also Hayward’s Essays (1858), Stuart J. Reid’s 
Life of him (1884), G. W. E. Russell’s (1905), aud 
a French study by Chevrillon (1894). 

Smith, Sir Thomas (1514-77), statesman and 
Greek scholar, author of De Repvblica Anglornm, 
born at Saffron -Walden, became a fellow of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge, and was knighted in 1548. 

Smith, Thomas. See Smith, John Raphael. 
Smith, Thomas Assheton (1776-1868), master 
from 1805 of the Quorn, and from 1817 to 1826 of 
the Burton Hunt, died near Bangor. 

Smith, Thomas Southwood, M.D. (1788-1861X 
hygienist, author of Philosophy of Health, Ac. 

Smith, Walter Chalmers, LLD. (1824-1906), 
poet, bom in Aberdeen, studied at Aberdeen 
and Edinburgh, and from 1876 to 1894 was a 
Free Church minister in Edinburgh. He wrote 
The Bishop's Walk, by ‘Orwell* (1861); 01 rig 
Grange, by * Hermann Kunst*(1872) ; Hilda among 
the Broken Gods (1878); Raban, or Lifi Splinters 
0880); North-Country Folk 0888); RUdrwmm, a 
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Dramatic Poem (1884) ; A Heretic (1890), &c. A 
collected edition appeared in 1902. 

Smith, William (1769-1839), the Father of 
English Geology, was born at Churchill, Oxford- 
shire, and m 1794, appointed eugiueer to the 
Somerset Coal Canal, began his study of the strata 
of England. His epoch-making Geological Map 
of England (1815) was followed by twenty-one 
geologically-coloured maps of English counties 
(1819-24), m which he was assisted by his nephew; 
John Phillips (q.v.). He died at Northampton, 
and so was buried in the Oolite as he had been 
born on it. See study by T. Shepheid 0920). 

Smith, William, F.S.A. (1808-76), till 1848 a 
famous London print-seller. 

Smith, Sir William, bom in London, 20th 
May 1813, studied there, and in 1840 edited 
parts of Plato and Tacitus. His great Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities (1840-42 ; 8d ed 
1891) was followed by the Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Biography and Mythology (1848-49) and 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography (1853-57). 
He next prepared series of smaller classical dic- 
tionaries and ‘Students’ Manuals’ — Greece , Rome , 
France , Hume, and Hallam. His Giobon appeared 
in 1854. Another famous series comprises the 
Dictionary of the Bible (1860-63 ; new ed. 1893), 
Dictionary of Christian Antiquities (with Arch- 
deacon Cheebham, 1875-80), and Dictionary of 
Christian Biography and Doctrines (with Dr Wace, 
1877-87), Editor of the Quarterly from 1867, a 
D.C.L. of Oxford (1870), Ac., Smith was knighted 
in 1892. He died 7th October 1893. 

Smith, William Henry (1808-72), author in 
1857-62 of the philosophical novels Thomdale and 
Gravcnhurst, was bom at Hammersmith, lived m 
the Lake Country, and died at Brighton. 

Smith, Right Hon. William Henry, news- 
agent, bookseller, and Cabinet minister, was 
humbly born in London, June 24, 1825, but rose 
to be head of the largest wholesale newspaper 
agency. The business steadily expanded, and in 
1849 secured the privilege of selling books and 
newspapers at railway stations Mr W. H. Smith 
represented Westminster 1868-85 and the Strand 
from 1885, was Financial Secretary of the Treasury 
(1874-77) First Lord of the Admiralty (1877-80), 
Secretary for War (1885); in the second Salisbury 
ministry he was First Lord of the Treasury and 
leader of the Commons till his death, Oct. 6, 1891. 
His widow was made Viscountess Hambleden. 
See Life by Sir Herbert Maxwell (1893) 

Smith, William Robertson, theologian and 
orientalist, bom at Keig, Aberdeenshire, 8th No- 
vember 1846, graduated at Aberdeen in 1865. He 
afterwards studied theology at Edinburgh, Bonn, 
and Gottingen ; and in 1870 became professor 
of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis in the 
Free Church College, Aberdeen. His strictly 
objective article ‘Bible* (1875) for the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica was assailed on the ground 
of its heterodoxy— especially for admitting the 
non - Mosaic authorship of Deuteronomy ; but, 
after a prosecution for heresy, he was acquitted 
(1880). In consequence, however, of the article * 
on ‘Hebrew Language and Literature' {Ency. 
Brit. June 1880) he was removed from his chair 
by the Assembly of 1881. He delivered in Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow in 1880-81-82 two series or 
lectures, substantially republished in The Ohl 
Testament in the Jeujlsh Church (1881) and The 
Prophets of Israel (1882) In 1881 he became 
associated with Prof. Baynes in the editorship 
of the Ency, Brit and in' 1887 succeeded him 
as editor-in-chief At Cambridge he was suc- 


cessively Lord Almoner’s professor of Arabic 
(1883), university librarian (1886), and Adams 
pioiesaor of Arabic (1889). His Kiushtp ami 
Marriage in Euily Arabia was published in 1885. 
Of his Burnett lectures at Aberdeen (1889-91) the 
first series was published as Religion of the Semites 
(1889). He died at Cambridge, 31st March 1894. 
See J ife by Black and Chrystal (1912). 

Smith, William S. See Smith, Sir Sidney. 

Smithson, James Macho, F.R S. (1765-1829) a 
natural son of the first Duke of Northumberland 
(seo Percy), devoted himself to chemistry and 
mineralogy, and died at Genoa. In a tit of pique 
at the Royal Society’s lejection of a paper hy him 
in 1826* he bequeathed the reversion of £105,000 
to found an institution at Washington ‘ for the 
inciease and diffusion of knowledge among men.* 
Seo two works by W. R. Rhees (1879-80) and 
The Smithsonian Institution, by Goode (1898). 

Smollett, Tobias George, grandson of Sir 
James Smollett of Bonhill, was born at Dal- 
quhuru, Dumbartonshiie, and baptised March 
19. 1721. He was sent to Dumbarton grammar- 
school and Glasgow College, served au apprentice- 
ship to a doctor-apothecary, and in 1789 went up 
to London with a tragedy, The Regicide . but failed 
to get it put ou the stage. As a naval surgeon's 
mate he took part in the unfortunate expedition 
to Carthagena in 1741 ; in 1744 he tried medical 
practice in London. In 1746 he wrote The 'Tears 
of Scotland, and in 1747 married a Jamaica heiress, 
Anne Lascelles. The Adventures of Roderick 
Random. (1748) appeared anonymously, and was a 
great hit, as also was The Adventures of Peregrine 
Pickle (1751) He now set up in Bath as a practi- 
tioner, publishing An Essay on the External Use 
of Water, but did not succeed. Returning to 
London to live by his pen, he published Ferdi- 
nand, Count Fathom (1753), and a translation of 
Don Quixote (1755) in 1756 became editor of the 
Tory Critical Review, and in 1756-57 wrote his 
Complete History of England— an effort that broke 
down his health. A continuation brings the 
history down to 1764; in Hume and Smollett’s 
History of England the narrative from 1689 to 1760 
is Smollett’s. Countless troubles culminated 
in 1759, when Admiral Knowles brought an 
action against the Review, and Smollett was 
Hned £100 and sent three months to the King's 
Bench Prison. In 1767 his farce, Reprisals, or 
the Tars of Old England, was brought out by 
Garrick. He was now compiling a universal 
history and translating Voltaire. The Adventures 
of Sir Launcelot Greaves appeared in the British 
Magazine (1760-61) and was published separately 
in 1762. Smollett edited The Briton 1762-63 in 
support of Lord Bute’s administration, sojourned 
two years ou the Continent, and published in 1766 
his Travels through France ana Italy. He left 
KngISnd again in 1768 a poor invalid, And went 
to live in Italy. The Ode to Independence belongs 
to this period. The Adventures of an Atom, a 
prose satire, Appeared in 1769, ana tho last and 
best of his novels, The Expedition of Humphry 
Clinker, in 1771. On Sept. 17 he died at Leghorn. 
Saintsbury edited Works (1 2 vols. 1025) Noyes 
Letters (1926). See Studies by Buck (1925-27) 
Smuts, Jan Christiaan, statesman and getters) 
was l>oni in 1870 in Cape Colony. *Botha r s right- 
hand man In the Boer war (1899-190i)and in Trans- 
vaal and S. African politics, his successor (1919- 
24) as Premier of the Union, he won fresh laurels 
in conquering German S.W. and E. Africa, was a 
member of the Imperial War Cabinet (1917-1 8) and 
united tho S. African and Unionist parties 1920. 
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Smyth, Charles Piazzi (1815-1900), astrono- 
mer, bom an admiral’s son at Naples, was assist- 
ant at Cape of Good Hope Observatory 1885-45, 
and astronomer-royal for Scotland 1845-88. 

Smyth, Damk Ethel, D.B.E. (1922), conqioser 
of Lite operas Der Wald (1901), The Wreckers (1906), 
The boatswain's Mate (1916), &c. , was born in 
London in 1858, and studied at Leipzig. 

Smythe. See Stranoford. 

Snell, John (1626-79), born at Colmonell, Ayr- 
slme, died at Oxford, and left lands in Warwick- 
slme to support ten Glasgow students at Dalliol. 
See W. J. Addison, The Snell Exhibitions (1901). 

Snider, Jacob (1820-66), a Philadelphia wine- 
merchant, who invented inter alia a system of con- 
verting muzzle-loading rifles into breech load eis. 

Snorri Stur'lason (1179-1241), Icelandic his- 
torian, in 1215 was elected supreme judge of the 
island, but, meddling with the intestine troubles 
of Norway, incurred the ill- will of King Haakon, 
who sent instructions to Iceland for his airest 
or assassination. He was accordingly mmdeied. 
Snoni was a poet of no mean order, and composed 
the Younger or Prose Edda (trams, by Brodeur, 
1916) and the Hclrmkringla, a series of sagas of 
the Norwegian kings down to 1177 (trans. new 
ed. 1915). See study by W. P. Ker(1906). 

Snowden, Philip, Socialist leader, born 1864 at 
Cowling, Yorks, left the civil service for journalism 
and politics, became Socialist M.P. in 1906, and 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1924. 

Snyders, Francis (1579-1657), an Antweip 
puinter, first of still-life, then of annuals. 

Soane, Sir John (1753-1837), architect, son of a 
mason, Swan, near Reading, gained the travelling 
scholarship of the Royal Academy, and spent 
1777-80 in Italy. He became aicliitect to the 
Bank of England, St James's Palace. &c., and 
R.A. professor of Architecture (1806). He be- 
queathed to the nation his house in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields and a valuable museum, including pictures 
by Hogarth, Reynolds, and Turner, models by 
Flaxman, and the MS. of Tasso’s Geruealemme 
JAbeiata. See Memoir by Britton (1834). 

Sobleskl. See John III. (of Poland); and for 
the ‘ SoDiEaKi-SrUARTs,' see Albanik. 

Socin, Albert, Arabist, born at Basel, 13th 
October 1844, was called to a chair at Tubingen 
111 1876, and at Leipzig in 1890. Author ol more 
than a dozen works, lie died 1st July 1899. 

Sooinus, Lailius, or Lki.io Sozzini (1525-62). 
born of good family at Sienna, studied law, but, 
drawn to theology, by 1546 was one of a private 
theological society wKi had rejected the doctrino 
of the Trinity. Some of the members were 
executed ; but Socmus fled to France, England, 
Holland, Germauy, Poland, and finally Zurich. 

His nephew, Faustus, born at Sienna, 5th 
December 1539, became a heretic before he was 
out of his teens. He entered the service of the 
Graud-duke of Tuscany’s sister, but .n 1575 re- 
tired to Basel to prosecute his theological studies, 
and in 1579 went to Poland, where he obtained 
great influence, teaching that Luther and Calvin 
hod not gone far enough, and tlrnt human reason 
was the only solid basis of Protestantism. The 
Protestants were alarmed, but Socin us held his 
own in public disputatious till a malicious charge 
of sedition drove lilm from Cracow, He married 
the daughter of a Polish nobleman, his protector. 
She died in 1587, and in 1588 at the Synod of 
Bresz (on the borders of Lithuania) he combated 
all the chief Christian dogmas— the divinity of 
Christ, propitiatory sacrifice, original sin, human 
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depravity, the doctrine of necessity, apd justifica- 
tion by faith. In 1598, on the publication of his 
De Jem Chruto Servatore , his enemies stirred up 
the populace of Cracow against him ; he was nearly 
murdeied, and sought reluge m the village of 
Luclavvice, where he died 3d March 1604. For 
Ladius see the Vita by lllgen (1814); and for 
Faustus, a Lile by Wallace (I860). 

Soc'rates, Athenian philosopher, was the son 
of Sophroniscus, a sculptor, and PhcenaretS, a 
midwife, and cannot have been bom later than 
469 B.c. He received the usual education of an 
Athenian youth, and learned also geometry and 
astronomy. The most important influence on his 
mental development was his intercourse with the 
sophists who frequented Athens. He took part 
in three campaigns, and distinguished himself by 
his bravery, extraoi dinary physical vigour, and 
indifference to fatigue or cold or heat. He was 
a good citizen, but the only political office he ever 
held was when in 406 he was one of the senate of 
Five Hundred. He held aloof fiom politics, con- 
sidering that he bad received a call to the pursuit 
of philosophy. It was from men and about mefi 
that lie desired to learn, wiser than others only 
m being conscious of bis own ignorance. He 
wrote no books. Out of his wide circle of ac- 
quaintances some came to be attached to him 
more closely by ties of affection and admiration ; 
yet there was no formal bond of discipleship. 
From two of these friends, Xenophon and Plato, 
we learn all we can know with certainty about 
his personality and his way of thinking. Yet, 
while Plato often makes Socrates the mouthpiece 
of ideas that in all likelihood were not held by 
him, Xenophon, a soldier and by no means a 
philosopher, makes Socrates a very much more 
commonplace person ,han be must have been, 
else he could never have been the initiator of a 
great movement in philosophy. Though Plato is 
apparently not bound by any rigid considerations 
oi historical accuracy, we may yet accept the 
picture lie give- us of the habits and conversation 
of Socrates as a true portrait by a great imagina- 
tive artist. Socrates was odd and even ugly in 
aspect, and indifferent to ordinary comfort ; but 
he was by no means an ascetic. The gossip about 
his wife Xanthippe comes to us mostly from 
late sources. Xenophon tells us that she had a 
shrewish temper, which Socrates bore patiently. 
There has been much diversity of opinion about 
the ‘divine sign * of which .Socrates used to speak 
as a supernatural voice that guided him now and 
then ; certainly to the average Athenian there was 
something blasphemous in his attitude towards 
religion. He was charged in 399, under the 
restored democracy, with neglecting the gods of 
the state and introducing new divinities, and 
with coiruptiug the morals of the young. These 
charges were made the subject of a legal prosecu- 
tion. Plato’s Apology probably gives the sub- 
stance of Socrates’ defence — a bold vindication of 
his entire life. The vote of condemnation was 
carried only by a very small majority; but, 
provoked by what doubtless seemed to them 
obstinacy and insolence in the old man, the 
judgos voted the penalty of death. His lost 
day was spent with his friends, and in the 
evening he drank the hemlock. He had sought 
to base conduct on knowledge, and went about 
convincing men not so much of sin as of igno- 
rance. But his conclusion was not mere scep- 
ticism or despair of knowledge. He always 
adopted the method of question and answer— the 
‘dialectic’ method in its literal sense. Ethics 
was tho only part of philosophy With which 
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Socrates cared to oocupy himself, and in ethics 
his main doctrine may be summed up in the 
formula, ‘Virtue is knowledge; vice is ignorance.' 
We cannot say with certainty how far his opinions 
about the gods differed from those of the popular 
religion. From the language of Plato’s Apology 
it seems pretty clear that Socrates did not hold 
the definite views about the immortality of the 
soul which are maintained in the Phasdo , but lea 
the question of a future life uncertain. He 
founded no special school of philosophy, but gave 
their starting-point to several distinct schools— 
the Megaric, Cyme, and Cyrenaic schools. Plato 
(q.v.) alone inherited his master’s spirit in its 
fullness. See Zellei’s Socrates and the Socratie 
Schools (1877), Piat's Socrate (1900), and R. N. 
Cross’s Socrates: the Man and his Mission (1914). 

Socrates, a Constantinople advocate, wiote an 
honest but feeble EcclesxastxH Historia 806-US9. 
Editions are by Hussey (1858) and W. Bright 
(1878, 1898); there are translations in Bohn’s 
Library (1851) and Schaffs (N.Y. 1891). 

godoma, or Giovanni Antonio Bazzi (1477- 
1549), religious and historical painter, bom at 
Vercelli, painted in Rome, but more at Sienna, 
where he died. See Life by Cast (1906). 

Solarlo, Antonio (c. 1882-1455), a Neapolitan 
painter, born at Civita m the Abruzzi, and nick- 
named ‘Lo Zingaro,' was originally a blacksmith. 

Sollman. See Solyman. 

Solis, Antonio de (1610-86), Spanish playwright 
and historian, was born at Alcala de Henares. 

Solis, Juan Diaz de, Spanish navigator, sailed 
with Pinzon in 1499, and, himself sent out to find 
a passage to the E. Indies vid America, discovered 
the Rio de la Plata, but was killed by the natives 
(1516) See Life by Medina (1897) [S64ee*.] 

Sologub, Fedor (1864-1927), Russian novelist, 
wrote The Little Demon (trans. 1916), and many 
short stones, fables, fairy-tales, and poems. 

8olomon, King of Israel (c. 1015-977 n.c.), was 
the second son of David and Bathsheba. His reign 
was outwardly splendid. The kingdom attained 
its widest limit; the temple and royal palaces 
were built on a scale of magnificence heretofore 
unknown. But the taxation entailed by the 
luxury of the court bred the discontent that led 
in the next reign to the disruption of the king- 
dom ; and the king's alliance with heathen courts 
and his idolatrous queens and concubines pro- 
voked the discontent of the prophetic i>arty. 
Solomon was credited with transcendent wisdom ; 
in later Jewish and Mohammedan literature he 
was believed to control the spirits of the invisible 
world. There is no reason to suppose that he had 
anything to do with any of the works to which 
his name has been attached— Proverbs, Ecclesi- 
astes, Song of Solomon, aud, in the Apocrypha, 
the Wisdom of Solomon. 

Solomon, Abkauam (1824-62), subject-painter, 
bis best-known picture 4 Waiting for the verdict 
(1857) was bom in London. 

Solomon, Edward (1855-95), composer of Rifles 
Taylor, The Nautch Girl , and other comic operas. 

Solomon, Solomon Joseph (1860-1927), subject 
and portrait painter, born in Loudon, studied iu 
Loudon, Paris, and Munich, and worked in Italy. 
Spain, and Morocco, In 1896 he was elected 
A.R.A., in 1906 R.A., In 1918 P.R.B.A. 

Solon, lawgiver of ancient Athens, born about 
640 or 688 b.c.. died about 558 or 559. He was a 
trader, and withal a poet. What is perhaps the 
finest of his elegies is quoted by Demosthenes $ 


and several quotations— one of twenty lines— 
occur in Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens (now 
known to us, since 1891, from a papyrus ac- 
quired by the British Museum) The Megariau 
war (010-600) saw the occasion of Solon’s first 
political achievements. The sarcasms of his 
stirring Tyrtaiau verse induced the desponding 
Athenians to continue the stiuggle, and Solon 
was placed at the head of au expedition to Salamis 
widen won the 4 lovely island ' for Athene Iu his 
time there was great economic distress in Attica, 
aggravated by the harsh law of debt and the want 
of a middle-class between the nobility and tho 
poor. A desperate conflict was imminent, when 
iu 594 both parties concurred iu inviting Solon 
to assume the arclionship. On laying down 
office at the end of the year he was requested to 
leform the entire political constitution. Solon’s 
object was to give the poorest class some con- 
trol over the magistracy, and a limit was placed 
by him on the accumulation of land ; no citizen 
could be enslaved for debt; absolute freedom 
in bequeathing property was ensured to any 
citizen who died childless; arbitrary power of 
fathers over their children was restrained, and 
arbitrary disinheritance forbidden ; all debts 
public and private were cancelled ; and a reform 
of the money standard was made. Solon’s later 
years belong rather to legend than to history. We 
are told that he left Athens for ten years, visiting 
Cyprus, Asia Minor, and Egypt. At Athens the 
wild conflict of parties disturbed the application 
of the new constitution, aud, saddened by failure, 
Solon retired into private life, and died soon after 
the usurpation of Pisistiatus. 

Soloviev, Vladimir (1853-1900) the ‘first 
Russian philosopher,’ was born at Moscow, son 
of Sergei Soloviev (1820-79), historian of Russia. 
He wrote Justification of Good (trans. 1918), &c. 
See study by Severac (1912) [Sol-ov-yoff.] 

Solyman, or Suleiman II. or I. (1496-1566), 

4 the Magnificent,’ greatest of the Ottoman sul- 
tans, succeeded his father, Selim I., in 1520. He 
removed Incompetent and corrupt officials and 
instituted great internal reforms. But before 
this task was completed be invaded Hungary to 
enforce the payment of the tribute (1521) Then 
be attacked the Knights of St John at Rhodes, 
who inflicted a loss of nearly 100,000 men upon 
the Turks before surrendering (1528) after a six 
months’ siege. In 1520 he again led an army 
into Hungary, slew King Louis at Mohacs, all 
but annihilated his army, and captured Budapest. 
By 1529 lie was back again in Hungary; the 
emperor was turned out of Buda and driven tc 
Vienna, which city the sultan besieged (Septeinbei 
to October) ; but after a desperate assault he was 
obliged to retreat. He next conquered (1584) 
large portions of Armenia and Persia, sent out 
bis fleets against the Christian powers of the 
Mediterranean, and by his lieutenants (Barbarossa 
and others) conquered all North Africa except 
Morocco. Tunis was recovered by Charles V. in 
1585. In 1548, by a truce with the empire, Soly- 
man was left in possession of the greater part of 
Hungary and Transylvania and granted a yearly 
tribute of 50,000 ducats. In 1565 his fleet and 
army sustained a severe reverse in an attempt 
to reduce Malta ; and on 4th Sept. 1566, whilst 
besieging Szigeth Iu Hungary, Solyman died. 

Somers, Sir George (1554-1011), an English 
navigator, whose shipwreck on the Bermudas 
led him to colonise them from Virginia Iu 1611. 

Somers, John, Lord (1652-1710), Whig states- 
maxi| was t>orn at Worcester, an attorney's son, 
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Ktodled at Trinity College, Oxford, and was called 
to the bar in 1676. Associated with the ‘ country 
party,’ he was one of the counsel for the Seven 
Bishops (1088), and after the Revolution was suc- 
cessively Solicitor-general, Attorney* general, and 
Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, until in 1697 he 
became Lord Chancellor and Baron Somers of 
Evesham. He was William’s most trusted min- 
ister, and was the object of frequent attacks, one 
of which in 1700 resulted in his being deprived of 
the seal, and another in 1701 in an impeachment 
by the Commons, rejected by the Lords. He was 
President of the Council 1708-10. The Somers 
Tracts (1748), state papers from his library, were 
re-edited by Sir Walter Scott (1809-16). 

Somerset, Lord Henry, song-composer, the 
second son of the eighth Duke of Beaufort (q.v.), 
was bom 7th December 1849. He married in 
1872 Isabel (1861-1921), eldest daughter of the 
third Earl Somers. She was a prominent advo- 
cate of temperance, woman’s work, Ac. 

Somerset. See Seymour and Overbury. 

Somerset, James. See Sharp, Granville. 

Somerville, Mrs Mary, daughter of Admiral 
8ir William Fairfax, was born 26th Dec. 1780 at 
Jedburgh, in the inanso of her uncle and future 
father-in-law, Thomas Somerville, D D. (1741- 
1880), author of My Own Life and Times. In 1804 
she married a cousin, Captain Greig, Russian con- 
sul in London. He died in 1800. and it was not 
till her return north as a widow tnat she was free 
to resume the study of mathematics and natural 
science. In 1812 she married another cousin, Dr 
Win. Somerville, inspector of the army medical 
board ; they removed to London in 1816. In 1823 
Lord Brougham invited hertopopulan.se Laplace's 
Mkanique Ctleste ; and the Celestial Mechanism 
of the Heavens (1830) was received with the greatest 
admiration. She was awarded a pension of £300 
in 1835. Other works were The Connection of the 
Physical Sciences (1835), Physical. Geography (1848), 
and Molecular and Microscopic Science (1866). Her 
last years spent in Italy, she died at Naples, 29th 
Nov. 1872. See autobiography (1873). 

Somerville, William (1675-1742), squire of 
Edstone, Warwickshire, was born at Wolsoley m 
Staffordshire. He wrote 1'he Chase (1735) ami 
other poetry. 

Sonntno, Baron Sidney (1847-1922), born at 
Pisa— hisinotherwasEiiglish— entered parliament 
in 1880, was Finance Minister 1893-96, Premier 
1906 and 1909-10, and as Foreign Minister (1914- 
20) denounced the Triple Alliance and bi-ought 
Italy into the European war (May 1915). 

Sontag, Henrietta, Countess Rossi (1806-54), 
singer, bom at Coblenz, made her d6but at Prague 
at fifteen. After a brilliant operatic career she 
married Count Rossi in 1828, ami left the stage ; 
but, compelled by pecuniary difficulties to re- 
appear in 1849. she met with renewed success. 
She died of cholera in Mexico. 

Sophia, ElectressofHanover(1630-17l4), young- 
est cnild of Elizabeth (q.v.), queen of Bohemia, 
in 1658 married Ernest Augustus, Duko of Bruns- 
wick-Luneburg, afterwards Elector of Hanover, 
and was the mother of George i See her Memoirs, 
and a book by Sir A. W. Ward (2d ed. 1909). For 
the wife of George I. (q.v.), see KUniqsmark. 

Sophocles (e. 496-g. 405 b.c.), Athenian tragic 
poet, at twenty*eight entered into competition 
with Ateobylus, his elder by thirty years, and was 
preferred by the Judges. He never forsook 
Athens, but repeatedly went on embassies to 
Other Greek states, and in the Samian war 


of 440 was general jointly with Pericles. Of 
his seven extant plays, the probable order 
is Ajax, Antigone , Electra, (Edipus Tyrant ins, 
Trachinlas, CEdipus Coloneus. PhilocteUs. Lass 
than a tithe of the work or Sophocles remains 
to us ; but of these seven plays each one 
stands prominently forth amongst the master- 
works of human genius. The characteristics of 
Sophocles are a dramatic structure all but fault- 
less, and the combination of wonderful subtlety 
with intense fire, of a noble ideal with truth and 
naturalness. His subjects were necessarily drawn 
from Hellenic legend. In his treatment of them 
he never loses sight of the main principles of 
tragic art. His method turns latgely on pathetic 
contrasts of situation and of character. Of 
other subjects known to have been treated by 
Sophocles those most suggestive of tragic interest 
are Alcmaeon, Atreus, Danae, Hennione, Thamy- 
ms, Thyestes in Sfcyon, Iphigema, Clyteinnestra, 
Creusa, Laocoon, Meleager, Niobe, (Euotnafis, 
Feleus, Telephus, Tereus, Troilus, Plnedra, Phi* 
neus. Sophocles has not impressed the world with 
superhuman grandeur, as Aeschylus has done. 
Nor, like Euripides, has he charmed mankind by 
the witchery of style in particular scenes and de- 
scriptive passages. But to the greatest critics his 
merits as a dramatic artist have seemed supreme. 
The editio princeps was printed at Venice in 1502. 
Among editors of the whole or part of the seven 
piays are Brunck, Gottfried Hennaun, Wunder, 
Dindorf, Sell ueide win, Natick, Bergk, Lobeck, 
Bockh, Meineke, Elmsley, Buttmann, Lin wood, 
Kennedy, Wolff, O. Jahn. There are annotated 
editions by Blaydes and Paley (1859-80), Lewis 
Campbell (1873-81), and Jebb (7 vols. 1884-97 ; 
completed by the Fragments , ed. by Pearsou, 8 
vols. 1917). Among " .29 fragments are 400 lines 
from the Ichneutce, a comedy, from a papyrus 
found at Oxyrliynchus (first pub. by A. S. Hunt 
1912). There are verse translations by Francklin 
(1759), Potter, Plumptre, R. Whitelaw, Lewis 
Campbell, Sir G Young, Phillitnore, A. S. Way 
(1909-14), F. Storr (1912-13); prose by Jebb and 

E. P. Coleridge (1893). See Campbell's Sophocles 
(1879), Greek Tragedy (1891). 

Sopwith, Thomas (1803-79), a Newcastle mining 
engineer, geologist, and mathematician. See Life 
by Sir B. W. Richardson (1891). 

Sor bonne, Robert de (1201-74), Louis IX *a 
confessor, founded the college of the Sorbonne. 

Sorby, Henry Clifton (1826-1908), LUD., 

F. R.S., microscopist and geologist, was boro 
at Woodbourne, Sheffield. He wrote on crystals, 
the structure of iron and steel, Ac. 

Sordello, an Italian poet named by Dante. 
Palazzi edited his poems (Veil. 1887). 

Sorel, Aqnkh (c. 1422-50), mistress from 1444 of 
Charles VII. of France, was born at Fromentean, 
Touraine. Her influence may have been partly 
beneficial. See study by F. Hamel (1912). 

Sorel, Albert (1842-1906), born at Honfleur, 
elected to the Academy in 1894, wrote Tf Europe 
et la Revolution Frangaise (8 vols. 1885-1904). 

Sotheby, Samuel Leigh (1806- 61 X London 
book auctioneer and writer on typography. 

So them, Edward Askew (1826-81X comedian, 
born at Liverpool, in 1849 Joined a company 
of players in Jersey, and soon afterwards the 


of players in Jersey, and soon afterwards the 
stock company at Birmingham. From 1852 he 
appeared in the United States, without much 


success, until in 1S58 Our America A Cousin, by 
Tom Taylor, was brought out in New York, wit* 
Sothero cast for the small part of Lord Dun* 
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dreary, which he rendered famous. See Memoir 
by T. K. Pemberton (1800). and My Remembrances 
(1917) by his eon, Edward Hugh Sothern (b. 1859), 
also an actor. 

Soto, Ferdinando dr. See Dr Soto. 

8ot08!Ayor, Cristobal dk, Spanish conquis- 
tador , lieutenant to Ponce de Leon, died in Porto 
Rico, 86th July 1511. 

Soulary. Jos^phin (Joseph Marik), French 
poet, was born at Lyons in 1816, and died there 
in 1891. See study by Mari£ton (1884). 

Soult, Nioolas-Jean de Dieu, born at Saint- 
Amans-la-Babtide, Tarn, March 29, 1709, eu listed 
in 1785, and in 1794 became general of brigade. 
Mass6na made him general of division (Apnl 
1799), and owed to him much of the glory of his 
Swiss and Italian campaigns. In 1804 Soult was 
appointed by Napoleon marshal of France. Ho 
lea the right wing in the campaign closed at 
Austerlitz, did good service in the Prussian and 
Russian campaigns (1800-7), and after the peace 
of Tilsit was created Duke of Dalmatia. In Spam 
he pursued the retreating British, and, though 
repulsed at Corunna, forced them to evacuate 
the country. He then conquered Portugal, and 
governed it till the arrival of Wellesley at 
Coimbra made him retreat to Galicia. In 1S09- 
10, as commander-in-chief in Spam, ho gamed a 
brilliant victory at Ocafia and ovei ran Andalusia. 
In attempting to succour Badajos he was defeated 
by Beresford at Albuera (1811). After Salamanca 
and the advance of the British on Madrid, Soult, 
mortified at the obstinacy of Joseph Bonaparte 
and the rejection of his plans, demanded lus 
recall ; but Napoleon, after Vittoria, sent him 
back to Spain. By brilliant tactics he neutralised 
the strategy of Wellington, but was defeated at 
Orthez and Toulouse He turned a royalist after 
Napoleon’s abdication, but joined him again on 
his return from Elba. After Waterloo he rallied 
the wreck of the army at Laon, but agreed with 
Carnot as to the uselessness of further resistance 
He was banished and not recalled till 1819, but 
was gradually restored to all bis honours. In 1838 
he was sent as ambassador to the coronation of 
Queen Victoria. In 1845 he retired as * Marshal- 
general of France.’ He diet! at Soultl>erg, his 
ch&teau near his birthplace, Nov. 28, 1851. Sou 
Boult's Mbnoires (1854), and works by Salle (1834) 
and Clerc (1898). (SooJ/.] 

South, Sir James (1785-1867), astronomer, the 
son of a Southwark druggist, practised medicine. 
In 1829 he was elected piesidentof the Astronomi- 
cal Society, and knighted the following year. 

8outh, Robert, born at Hackney in 1633, from 
Westminster passed as a student to Christ Church 
in 1651. In 1658 he received orders from a de- 
prived bishop, and m 1660 was appointed public 
orator. His vigorous sermons, full of mockery 
of the Puritans, delighted the restored royalists. 
He became domestic chaplain to Clarendon, pre- 
bendary of Westminster in 1663, canon of Christ 
Church in 1670, rector of Islip in Oxfordshire in 
1678, and chaplain to Clarendon’s son on his em- 
bassy to the Polish court of John Sobieskl (1676). 
He suppressed his disapproval of James II. s 
Declaration of Indulgence, ‘acquiesced in’ the 
Revolution, but blazed out with anger against 
the proposed scheme of Comprehension. In 1093 
began his great controversy with Sherlock, Dean 
of St Paul's, who had defended the Trinity against 
the Socinians. South flung his Aninmlvernions 
anonymously into the fray, but the bitter Irony 
Wd fierce sarcasms quickly betrayed his hand. 


Sherlock published a Defence, to which South 
rejoined in his Tritheism charged upon Dr Sher - 
lock . The controversy became the talk of the 
town, and the king himself interposed. South 
made interest for Sacheverell, and is said to 
have refused the see of Rochester and deanery 
of Westminster (1713). He died 8th July 1716. 
South’s sermons are masterpieces of clear thought 
expressed in vigorous English, sometimes rising 
to splendid eloquence, and often seasoned with 
wit and sarcasm. He abhorred mysticism and 
extravagance, sneers at the new philosophy, and 
carried to a height unusual even among royalists 
the fatal Stuart theories of passive obedience and 
the divine right of kings. His sermons fill 11 
vols. (1692-1744) ; in 1717 appeared his Posthumous 
I Vorks, with Memoir; also his Opera Posthuma 
IxLtina (all republished by the Clarendon Press 
in 1823). See his Sermons on Several Occasions 
(new ed. 1878), Quarterly Review (1868), and Dean 
Lake in Classic Preachers (1877). 

Southampton, Henry Wriotheslky, Earl or 
(1573-1624), friend and patron of Shakespeare, 
was mi>ed lip with Essex’s insurrection, took 
part in the colonisation of Virginia, was imprisoned 
in 1621 for opposition to the court, and died at 
Bergen-op-Zoom fighting for the Dutch. — His 
grandfather, Thomas Wriothesley, first earl, 
was Lord -chancellor 1544-47, and died in 1549. 

Southoott, Joanna (c. 1 750-1814), born in Devon- 
shire, a small farmer’s daughter, about 1792 de- 
clared herself to be the woman of Rev. xii. She 
came to Loudon on the invitation of William 
Sharp the engraver, and published A Warning 
(1S03), The Book of Woiulers (1813-14), Ac. At 
length she announced that she was to give 
birth on 19th October 1814 to a second Prince of 
Peace. Her followers received this announce- 
ment with devout reverence. But she merely 
fell into a tiance, and died Dec. 27. Her fol- 
lowers, who believed that she would rise again, 
still numbered over 200 in 1851, and were not yet 
extinct at the beginning of the 20th century. 

Southerns, Thomas (1660-1746), dramatist, 
born at Oxmantown, Co. Dublin, from Trinity 
College, Dublin, passed to the Middle Temple, 
Loudon, and in 1682 began his career with a 
compliment to the Duke of York in The Jxtyal 
Brother. Dryden wrote the prologue and epi- 
logue, and Southerne finished Dryden’s Cleomencs 
(1692). He served a short time under the Duke 
of Berwick, and at his request wrote the Spartan 
Dame. His best plays were The Fatal Marriage 
(1694) and Oroonolco (1696), based on Afra Behn’s 
novel. His comedies are thin, but made him fiat. 

Southey, Robert, bom at Bristol, 12bh August 
1774, the son of an unlucky linen-draper, in 1788 
was placed by an uncle at Westminster. There 
Picart’s Religious Ceremonies led him * to conceive 
a design of rendering every mythology the basis 
of a narrative poem and thence in 1792 he was 
expelled for writing an article against flogging in 
a school niAgazine. Next year he entereaBafliol 
with a view to orders, and at Oxford had a visit 
from Coleridge, who infected him with his dream 
of a * Pantisocracy ' on the banks of the Susque- 
hanna. The Pantlsocrats required wives, and 
wives were forthcoming in three Miss Prickers 
of Bristol. The eldest, Sara, fell to Coleridge; 
the second, Edith, to Southey ; and Mary, the 
third, to a Robert Lovel, who with Southey in 
1794 published a booklet of poems, and died two 
years afterwards penniless. The Pantlsocrats 
furthermore required money, and money was not 
fprthcoming ; so, having tried medicine, havlnp 
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lectured with some success, and having in No- 
vember 1795 secretly married his Edith, Southey 
staited on a six months’ visit to Lisbon, where 
lus uncle was chaplain to the British factory. He 
returned to England to take up law, but reading 
Coke to hnn was ‘ threshing straw ; ’ so after sun- 
dry migrations in 1803 he settled at Greta Hall, 
Keswick. The Coleridges were there already, 
and thither came Mrs Lovel : three households 
were to rest on Southey’s shoulders. His school- 
friend Wynn allowed linn £160 a-year from 1796 
till 1807, when a government pension of a like 
amount was granted linn (he was turning mean- 
while a Tory), and on this he devoted himself to 
a life of strenuous, incessant authorship. Joan 
of Arc had already appeared in 1795, and Thakiba 
in 1801 ; there followed Madoc (1805), The Curse 
of Kehama (1810), Roderick (1814), History of brazil 
(1810-19), Lives of Nelson (1813), Wesley (1820), 
and Bunyan (1830), A Vision of judgment (1821), 
Book of the Church (1824), History of the Peninsular 
War (1828-32), Colloquies on Society (1829), Naval 
History (1833-40), and The Doctor (1834-47), in 
which comes the nursery classic of ‘The Thiee 
Bears.’ His works number nearly fifty, and to 
them must be added his contributions to the 
periodicals— to the Quarteily alone ninety-three 
articles (1808-88). These paid linn handsomely, 
so that lie died worth £12,000. His life flowed 
quietly on, its chief events his visit to Scott and 
Scotland (1805), his first meeting with Landor 
(1808), the visits from Shelley and Ticknor (1811, 
1819), the laureateship (1818), the death of Ins first 
boy Herbert (1806-16), the smroptitious publica- 
tion of his revolutionary drama, Wat Tyler (1817 ; 
written 1794), little tours in Belgium, Switzer- 
land, Holland, and France (1815-38), an honorary 
P.C.L. of Oxford (1820), Ins return as M.P. for 
Downton (unsolicited and declined, 1826), and 
Peel’s offer of a baronetcy, with the addition of 
£300 a-year to his pension (1835). It came at a 
time of sorrow, for his wife had six months l>efore 
been placed in an asylum, and though she was 
brought back to Keswick, she was brought back 
only to die (1837). Southey never held up after 
that, though in 1839 he married the poetess 
Caroline Anne Bowles (1787-1854), for twenty 
years his friend and correspondent. He died 21st 
March 1843, and is buried in Crosth waite church- 
yard. No poet so well known by name is so 
little known by Ins pootry. There aie some 
short exceptions, of course — the ‘Holly Tree,' 
‘Battle of Blenheim,’ ‘Stanzas written in my 
Library,’ half-a-dozeu more. His epics repel, 
not so much by prolixity or by their irrwguW, 
sometimes rhymefass metres, as by the unreality 
of their fact and fancy. With Southey’s prose 
it is otherwise. He wrote out of the fullness of 
knowledge, and his was that rarest gift of good 
pure English. Yet even here he wrote far too 
much, and he was often unhappy m his choice of 
subjects. One book alone by him, the Life of 
Nelson , belongs to universal literatur. His Life 
and Correspondence (1840-50), by his younger son, 
the Rev, Cuthbert Southey (1819-89), contains a 
delightful fragment of autobiography, coming 
down to 1789. It also gives hundreds of his 
letters to Cottle, Landor, Lamb, William Taylor, 
Rickman. Ebenezer Elliott, Kirke White, Ber- 
nard Barton, Charlotte Bronte, Crabb Robinson, 
Sir Henry Taylor, &c. A Selection from these was 
edited by his son-in-law, the Rev. J. W. Warter 
(1856), who also issued Southey’s Commonplace 
Book (1849-61); his Correspondence with Caroline 
Bowles was edited by Prof. Dowden (1881). See the 
latter’s Southey (1880) ; Dennis's Southey : Story of 


his Life (new ed. 1895); S. R. Thompson’s memoir 
(1888) ; and the Early Life by Wm. Haller (1917). 

Southwell, Robert, poet and Jesuit martyr, 
was bom about 1562 at Horsham. Norwich, of 
an ancient family now represented by Viscount 
Southwell. He was sent at fifteen to Paris, and 
thence to Rome, being received into the Society 
of Jesus in 1578. He distinguished himself so 
highly in philosophy and theology a* to be ap- 
pointed prefect of the English College. He was 
ordained priest in 1584, and three years later, 
arriving in England with Garnet (q.v.), was first 
sheltered by Lord Vaux, and next became chap- 
lain to the Countess of Arundel. Six years of 
quiet followed, m which he wrote his Consolation 
for Catholics and most of his poems. In 1592 he 
was betrayed, tortured, and thrown into the 
Tower. Alter three years' imprisonment he wrote 
to Cecil to demand an open trial ; the inevitable 
sentence followed, and on 21st February 1595 he 
suffered bravely at Tjbura. His longest poem is 
Saint Peter's Complaint; his most famous, The 
Burning Babe, an exquisite little piece of sanctified 
lancy. Grosart edited his works for his Fuller’s 
Worthies Libiary. [Svth'ell ) 

Souvestre, Emile (1806-54), novelist and play- 
wright, born atMorlaix, wrote charming sketches 
of Brittany and its people— Les Demurs Bretons 
and Foyer Breton. Un Philosophe sous les Toils 
was crowned by the Academy in 1851. His 
plays were less successful ; but his Causeries 
histonques et litUratres (1854) are interesting. 

Souza, Madame de (1761-1836), bom Ad&aide- 
Marie-lSmilie Filleul at the Norman ch&teau of 
Longpr6, emerged from a convent in 1784 to 
marry the Comte de Flahaut (1727-93). At the 
Revolution she found refuge, with her only son, 
in Germany and England, and here learned of her 
husband’s execution at Airas. She turned to 
wiitmg, her first book the delightful A dele de 
Sfoiange (1794). In 1802 she married the Mar- 
quis de Souzn. Rotelho (1758-1825), Portuguese 
minister at Pails. Later novels were Emuie et 
Aljihonse (1799), Che lies et Mane (1801), Eugene 
de Rothelin (180S), ami La Comtcsse de Fargy (1822). 

Sowerby, James (1757-1822), bom at Lambeth, 
commenced as portraitist and miniaturist, but is 
remembered by lus illustrated English Botany 
(1792-1807 ; new ed. 1863-86), the text by Sir J. E. 
Smith. Other works dealt with Fungi, Concho- 
logy, and Mineralogy. Three sons who followed 
in his footsteps were James de Carle Sowerby 
(1 787-1 871), George Brettingham (1788-1854), and 
Charles Edward (1795-1842); a son of the second 
was George Brettingham (1812-84), authorof many 
illustrated works on natural history. 

Soyer, Alexis (1809-58), bom at Meaux, was 
destined for the church, but became the most 
famous cook of his tune. He had a post in Prince 
Polignac’s kitchen in 1880, was nearly murdered 
by the revolutionists, escaped to London, and 
was chef in the Reform Club 1887-60. He went 
to Ireland during the famine (1847), and in 1866 
to the Crimea to reform the food-system. His 
works comprised Culinary Relaxations (1845X 
Charitable Cookery (1847), The Modem Housewife 
(1849), Shilling Cookery-book (1864), and Culinary 
Campaign in the Crimea (1857). See memoirs by 
Volant and Warren (1868). [Stza-yay.) 

Soxomen, a Constantinople lawyer who about 
440 wrote a work on Greek church history, which 
is largely a plagiarism from Socrates (q.v.). 

Sp&gnoletto. See Ribera. 

Spalding, John (o. 1009-70), Aberdeen diarist* 
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royalist, and commissary clerk ; after him was 
named a book-club (1889-70 ; revived 1887). 

Spatlanianl, Lazaro (1729-99), born at Scan- 
diano in Modena, held cliatrs at Reggio, Modena, 
and Pavia, worked at physiology, and about 1780 
overturned the doctrine of spontaneous genera- 
tion. He visited Turkey, Naples (when Vesuvius 
was in eruption, 1788), and Sicily, and wrote Viaggi 
aUe due Sudlie (17921 In 1780 he demonstrated 
the true nature of digestion and the ! functions 
of spermatozoa and ovum. [Spal-lan-tsah'nee.] 

Spanhelxn, Friedrich (1600-48), born at Am* 
berg, became in 1681 professor of Theology at 
Geneva, in 1641 at Leyden, and took part in the 
controversy with Amyraut— His son, Ezechiel 
(1629-1710), was professor of Rhetoric at Leyden, 
and tutor to the sons of the Elector Palatine. 
In 1665 he represented the Palatinate and Bran- 
denburg in England, and in 1680-89 was ambas- 
sador at Paris. He wrote on ancient law and 
numismatics.— Another son, Friedrich (1632- 
1701). was professor of Theology at Heidelbeig 
(1655) and Leyden (1670), and defended Calvinism 
against Descartes and Cocceius. [Span-hime ] 

Sparks, Jared (1789-1866), biographer, born at 
Willington, Conn., became tutor at Harvard, a 
conductor of the North American Review, and in 
1819 Unitarian minister at Baltimore. In 1821-23 
he edited the Unitarian Miscellany, in which he 
published his Letters on Trinitarian and Unitarian 
Doctrines. In 1821 he was chosen chaplain to 
congress, but in 1823 abandoned preaching, and 
for seven years edited the North American Review. 
In 1832 he commenced his Library of Ameri- 
can Biography. He was in 1839-49 McLean pro- 
fessor of History at Harvard, and in 1849-53 
president of the college. Other works were Life 
of John Ledyard (1828) and Life of Gouvemeur 
Morris (1832> He also edited the Writings of 
George Washington (1834-37), Correspondence of 
the Revolution (1829-53), and Works of Franklin 
(1836-40)i See Life by H. B. Adams (1892). 

Spar'tacus, leader of the Roman slaves in the 
revolt of 73 b c.. was a Thracian by birth, and 
from a shepherd nad become a leader of a band 
of robbers when he was captured and sold to a 
trainer of gladiators at Capua. He escaped with 
some seventy followers, and made for Vesuvius, 
where hordes of runaway slaves soon joined him. 
He overpowered a force sent against him from 
Capua, and passed from victory to victory, over- 
running Southern Italy and sacking cities, while 
his numbers grew to a hundred thousand men. 
He knew the real weakness of his position, and 
strove to persuade his victorious bands to dis- 
perse; bat, forced to continue the contest, he 
showed himselfa consummate captain, and routed 
one Roman army after another. At length in 71 
Crassusand Lucullus reduced him to extremities, 
and after making a heroic stand against Crassus 
upon the river Silarus, he was cut down. 

Speokbaoher, Joseph (1764-1820), a Tyrolese 
patriot, known as ‘Der Mann vora Rinn,’ who, 
like Hofer (q.v.X fought with distinction in 1809. 
See Lives by Mayr (1861) and Knauth (1868). 

Spsddlng, James, was bom at Mi rehouse near 
Bassenth waite, 26th June 1808, younger son of a 
Cumberland squire. From Bury St Edmunds 
he proceeded In 1827 to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, of which at his death he had long been 
an honorary fellow.. He held a post at the 
Colonial Office 1886-41 ; in 1842 accompanied 
Lord Ashburton to America as secretary; and 
in 1847 might have become Under-secretary of 
State, with £2000 a-year. But he had already 


devoted himself to the task of his life— the re- 
editing and the vindicating of Bacon (q.v.). He 
died in St George’s Hospital, 9th March 1881, run 
over by a cab a week before. His publications 
were Works, Life, and Letters of Bacon (1857-74), 
Publishers and Authors (1867), Life and Times of 
Bacon (1878), Reviews ana Discussions not relating 
to Bacon (1879), Studies in English History (in 
conjunction with J. Gairdner, 1881), and Evenings 
with a Reviewer (relating to Bacon, 1881). Sea 
brief Memoir by G. S. Venables prelixed to last, 
and also Edward FitzGerald’s Letters (1889> 

Speed, John (1642-1629), antiquary, born in 
Cheshire, worked most of Ins days in London 
as a tailor. His extraordinary historical learning 
gained him the acquaintance of Sir Fulke Greville 
and Spelman, and opened up a door for the pub- 
lication of his lifty-four Maps of England and 
Wales (1008-10 ; incorporated into The Theatre of 
Great Britain, 1611) and History of Great Britain 
under the Romans, Saxons, Danes, and Normans 
(1611). His theological writings are uuimportaut. 

Speke, John Hannino, African explorer, bom 
4th May 1827 at Jordans, llnunster, in the Indian 
army saw service in the Punjab. During peace 
he made expeditions into the Himalayas, collect- 
ing natural history specimens. In 1854 he joined 
Burton in a hazardous expedition to Somaliland ; 
in 1857 the Royal Geographical Society sent out 
the two to search for the equatorial lakes of Africa. 
Speke, whilst travelling alone, discovered the Vic- 
toria Nyanza, and saw in it the head- waters of the 
Nile. In 1860 he returned with Captain J. A. 
Grant, explored the lake, and tracked the Nile 
flowing out of it. He was about to defend the 
identification against Burton’s doubts at the 
British Association meeting at Bath, 16th Sep- 
tember 1864, when, that very morning, he acci- 
dentally shot himself whilst partridge-shooting. 
He wrote Journal of the Discovery of the Source 
of the Nile (1868) and What led to the Discovery 
of the Source of the Nile (1864). 

Spelman, Sir Henry (1662-1641), antiquary, 
born at Conghain, Lynn, passed from Trinity 
College, Cambridge, to Lincoln’s Inn. He was 
high-sheriff of Norfolk in 1604, was employed 
in public affairs at home and in Ireland, and was 
knighted : in 1612 he settled In London to pursue 
his studies. His ponderous Glossarium Archaio - 
logicum (1626-64) was completed by his son and 
Dugdale ; his Coiicilia Ecclcsiastica Orbis Britannici 
(1689-64) he also left incomplete. Other works 
on Tithes and on Sacrilege (new ed. by Bales, 
1888) are no less learned. Reliquiae Spelmannianas 
was edited, with a Life, by [Bishop] Edmnnd 
Gibson (1698).— Sir John Spelman ( d. 1648} in- 
herited all his father’s tastes and part of his 
learning, was knighted In 1641, and wrote, besides 
five other works, a Life of King Alfred (Lab 
trans. 1078 ; Eng. original, ed. by Heame, 1709). 


Spence, Joseph, anecdotlst, bom at Kingsclere. 
Hants, 25th April 1699. from Winchester passed 
to New College, Oxford, and became a fellow In 
1722, professor of poetry (1727), rector of Birch- 
anger and Great Harwood, professor of Modern 
History (1787), and a prebendary of Durham 
(1754). He secured Pope’s friendship by bis 
Essay on Pope's Odyssey (1727), and began to re- 
cord Pope’s conversation and anecdotes of other 
friends and notabilities. In 1786 he edited 
Sackville's Gorboduc, and in 1747 published hi* 
Polymetis. He was drowned at Byfleet. Surrey, 
August 20. 1768. The best edition of tne Anti 
dotes is by Singer (1810 J 2d ed. 1868), with memoir. 

Spenoe, William (1788-1860), entomologist. 
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Spencer, a family founded by the Hon. John 
Spencer, youngest son of the third Bari of Sun- 
derland. by Anne, daughter of the great Duke 
of Marlborough (his brother became third duke). 
He luhented much property from bis grandmother 
the duchess ; and his only soil, John (1734-88), 
was made Earl Spencer in 1785.— George John, 
second earl (1758-1884), Pitt’s First Lord of the 
Admiralty in 1794-1801, was famous as a collector 
of rare books and the first president Of the Box- 
burghe Club ; his library was sold in 1881-88 
for £50,581.— John Charles, third Earl Spencer 
(1782-1845), educated at Harrow and Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, better known as Lord Althorp, 
entered parliament in 1804, and became a junior 
Lord of the Treasury when in 1806 his father took 
office as Home Secretary. He went out with the 
Whigs in 1807, and gave steady opposition to the 
long Tory reign. In 1830 he became Chancelloi 
of the Exchequer and leader of the House of 
Commons, and the task of carrying the Reform 
Bill mainly devolved on him. In 1883 he carried 
the bill for reforming the Irish Church. Ho 
resigned on account of the Irish Coercion Bill, 
but resumed office in the Melbourne administra- 
tion (July 1834). In November he passed to the 
House or Peers. See Memoir by Sir Denis Le 
Merchant (1876), Bagehot’s Biographical Studies 
(1881), and Ernest Myers’s Lord Althorp (1890).— 
IBs nephew, John Foyntz Spencer, fifth earl 
(born 1835 • died 1910), had sat but a few months 
for South Northamptonshire when the death of 
his father in 1857 sent him to the Upper House. 
IIo was Lord-lieutenant of Ireland 1868-74 and 
1882-85. In 1880 he became Lord-president or 
the Council, and again in 1886, having embraced 
Mr Gladstone’s Home Rule policy. He was First 
Lord of the Admiralty 1892-95. 

Spenoer, Herbert, was bom at Derby, 27th 
April 1820. Ilis father, a schoolmaster, was 
greatly interested in entomology; and Spencer 
himself used to collect, describe, and draw insects 
when a l>oy. At seventeen he became a railway 
engineer, but about eight years afterwards he 
gave lip this profession. He had already con- 
tributed papers to professional journals, and 
in 1842 he wrote a seiics of letters to the 
Nonconformist on ‘Tho Proper Hpheie of Govern- 
ment’ (republished 1843). In 1848-53 he was 
sub-editor of the Economist , and developed the 
ethical and social views expounded in his first 
important work, Social Statics (1850; abridged 
anu tevised, 1892). The truth that all organic 
development is a change from a state of homo- 
geneity to a state of heterogeneity, regarded by 
Spencer as the organising principle of his sub- 
sequent beliefs, was gradually developed and 
applied by him in a series of articles contributed 
to various Journals and reviews. In these essays, 
especially those on The Development Hypothesis 
(1852), Manners arid Fashion (1854), The Genesis of 
Science (1854), and Progress: its Law and Cause 
(1867), and in the volume of Principle of Psycho* 
logy (1856), the doctrine of evolution Degan to 
be applied to various departments of inquiry. 
Darwin's Origin of Species (1859) supplied scien- 
tific proof for what had hitherto been speculation. 
In an essay on the Classification of the Sciences 
(1864) Spencer criticised Comte's serial arrange- 
ment or the sciences according to generality, 
and substituted for it a classification according 
to abstractness : (1) Abstract Science (logic and 
mathematics); (2\ Abstract-concrete Scienoe (me- 
chanics. physics, chemistry. 6c.); (8) Concrete 
Science (aatronomy.geology, biology, psychology, 
sociology, Ac.). In 1860 he had announced a 


System of Synthetic Philosophy , which, beginning 
with the first principles of all knowledge, pro- 
posed to trace how the law of evolution was 
gradually realised m life, mind, society, and 
morality. In pursuance of this comprehensive 
design Spencer published First Principles (1862). 
Principles of Biology (1864-67), Principles of Psy- 
chology (1870-72), Principles of Sociology (1876-90) 
and Principles of Ethics (1879-93). In the preface 
to the third volume of the Sociology (1896) the 
author explained that a fourth volume (Lin- 
guistic, Intellectual, Moral, Aesthetic) must re- 
main unwritten by reason of age and infirmity; 
and he died 8bh December 1903, his autobiog- 
raphy and a supplementary life being announced 
for publication the same year. The ultimate test 
of truth is the inconceivability of the negation 
by the individual thinker; the ‘relativity ol 
knowledge’ is much insisted on. Assisted by 
elaborate ethnographical charts ( Descriptive Soci- 
ology), Spencer attempted to trace the develop- 
ment of human ideas, customs, ceremonial usages, 
and political institutions. The genesis of religion 
is traced generally to ancestor-worship. Ethics 
has its root in physical, biological, psychological, 
and social phenomena ; the best conduct is that 
which most fully realises evolution. The wide 
knowledge which all Spencer’s writings display of 
physical science, and nis constant endeaiour to 
illustrate and support his system by connecting 
his iiositions witn scientific facts and laws, have 
given Spencer’s philosophy great currency among 
men of science. His development and applica- 
tion of the theory of evolution have profoundly 
influenced contemporary speculation and the 
recent developments of psychology and ethics, 
and ho must also be regarded as one of the 
very few modern thb kers who have carried out 
the attempt to gtv w a systematic account ol 
the universe m its totality. Other works are a 
small volume on Education (1861), Study of Sod* 
ologyO® 72), Man versus the .Sto£e(1884), and Factors 
of Organic Ev* 'ntion (1887). His occasional papers 
have been collected as Essays . Scientific, Political , 
and Speculative (3 ' ols. 1858-74 ; new ed. 1891), 
and Various Fragments (18Q7). See F. H. Collins’s 
Epitome of the Synthetic Philosophy (now ed. 1891), 
books on his system or himself by Hudson (new 
ed. 1895), A. l>. White (1897), Maepherson (1900), 
J. A. Thomson (1906), H. Elliot (1917); Fischer 
(1875), Michelet (1882 and 1891), and Kindermanii 
(1388); his own Autobiography (1904) and his Life 
and Letters (edited by Duncan, 1908). 

Spenoer, William Robert (1769-1834), minor 
poet, grandson of the third Duke of Marlborough, 
is remembered by a few songs and ballads. See 
Memoir prefixed to his Poems (1835). Among 
liis sons were Aubrey George Spencer (1795-1872), 
Bishop of Jamaica, and George John Trevor 
Spencer (1801-66), Bishop of Madras. 

Spender, Lilian (1838 - 96), nit Headland, 
novelist, was the daughter of a London doctor, 
wife (from 1858) of Dr J. K. Spender, Bath, and 
mother of J. Al Tred Spender (b. 1862), editor of the 
Westminster (rosette (1896-1922X and biographer ot 
Campbell-Bannerman (1928) ; and of E. Harold 
Spender (1864-1926), novelist, journalist, 

Bpener, Philipp Jakob (1685-1705X founder of 
Pietism, born at Rappoltsweiler in upper Alsace, 
at 8trasburg and Frankfort sought with great 
effect to reawaken the dormant Christianity of 
the day. His Pia Besideria (1675) spread the 
movement for beyond the range of his personal 
influence, but raised not a little enmity, In 1688 
he became court preacher at Dresden, and in 160| 
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was called to Berliu. The Elector of Branden- 
burg entrusted theological instruction in the new 
university of Halle to Praucke and other disciples 
of Spener. He published many volumes of ser- 
mons and theological works, bee Lives by lloss- 
bach (1828; 3d ed. 1861), Wildenhalm (1842-47; 
trails. 1881), and Grun berg (1893-1906). (Spay'ner.j 
Spenter, Edmund, was born in London, prob- 
ably m 1552, of a good but poor family— a branch 
of the Spencers of Althorp. He waB sent to 
Merchant Taylors' School, thru newly founded, 
and in 1569 proceeded to Pembroke Hall, Cam- 
bridge. After quitting the university in 1576 he 
stayed for some lime with relations near Burnloy, 
had the experience of ail unsuccessful love-suit, 
pondered many questions of the day, and per- 
fected his metrical skill. The Shephsanls Calendar 
(1579) was the result, and made an epoch in Eng- 
lish literature as the first clear note of the great 
Elizabethan poetry. Spenser had won the friend- 
ship of Sir Philip Sidney, to whom the Calendar 
was dedicated ; and it was through the Earl of 
Leicester, Sir Philip's uncle, that in 1580 lie was 
appointed private secretary to Lord Grey do 
Wilton, the new Lord Deputy of Ireland. Ireland 
thenceforward was to be Spenser’s home. Lord 
Grey’s special mission was to suppress the com- 
bined insurrection of the O’Neils m the north 
and the Fitzgeralds in the south, a mission 
executed with a severity so merciless as to lead 
to his recall in 158*2. The evil condition of things 
is vividly illustrated in Spenser’s View of the 
Present State oflrelavl— written probably in the 
second decade of his Irish residence, and largely 
circulated in MS., though not printed till 1633. 
He strongly advocated the policy of coercion. In 
1581 he was appointed Clerk of Degrees and Re- 
cognisances in the Irish Court of Chancery ; m 
1588 he became Clerk to the Council in Munster, 
and probably in that year took up his abode at 
Ktlcolman Castle near Doneraile, County Cork. 
His occupancy of a part of the forfeited estates 
of the Earl of Desmond must have stimulated 
native hatred ; certainly he did much further to 
excite it by the rigour with which he pressed his 
supposed rights. But all this time Spenser was 
going on with his great poem, The Faerie Queen ? , 
which had been begun before ho crossed St 
George’s Channel. By 1589 the first three books 
were finished, and were shown to Sir Walter 
Raleigh, then residing at Youghal. Of Raleigh’s 
visit to Kilcolinan in 1539 and of their joint 
journey to the English court Spenser gives a 
charming account in his Colin Clout's Come Home 
Again , witten after his return in 1591, though not 
published till 1595. In 1590 the three l>ooks of 
The Faerie Queene were published, and soon after 
Sundry Poems. No place was found for Spenser 
at court or in London, but he secured immense 
fame. Another great love-passion is described in 
his Amoretti and his Kpithalamion. The lady’s 
Christian name was Elizabeth ; her suniamo is 
supposed to have been Boyle. Upon another 
visit to England he published (1596) the second 
and last instalment of The Faerie Queene , except 
a fragment consisting of two cantos and two 
stanzas. Under the roof of Lord Essex he com- 
posed wbat is probably his last complete poem, 
The Prothalamion , or a Spousal Verse. Again his 
suit for a post obtained no success; again he 
turned his face to Ireland; and there a fresh 
storm burst furiously on his head (1598). Hugh 
O’Neil’s insurgents tired JEUcoltnan, and he and 
his had to flee for their lives. About the close of 
1598 or the beginning of 1599 he reached Ton- 
don homeless, destitute, exhausted. On 13th 


Janu&Ty ho died at a tavern in King Street, West- 
minster; the ‘Poets’ Poet’ is buried hi Poet’s 
Corner. His wealth of language, his fine sense 
of melody, Ins abundance of fancy, liis ardent 
patriotism, his profound sympathy with all 
things lovely and of good report, have retained 
for him a foremost rank in English literature. 
See editions by Todd (1805), Collier (1862 ; new 
ed. 1891), Morris and Hales (1873), A. B. Grosart 
! (1882-93), and De SMincourt and Smith (1910); 
i Dean Church’s SpeTiser (1879), Legouis’s (1924), 

, Craik's Spenser and his Poetry (1845), Dean Kit- 
chin’s Faerie Queene (9tli ed. 1896), Cmpenter’s 
I Guide (1904), and Osgood’s Concordance (1915). 
Speusippus (c 394-836 b.c.), Athenian philoso- 
pher, who succeeded hia uncle, Plato, as head of 
the Platonic school or Older Academy. 

Spioer, Henry (1743-1804), miniaturist. 
Spielhagen, Fhh-dricdi (1829-1911), German 
novelist, born at Magdeburg, studied at Bonn, 
Berlin, and Greifswald, and settled at Ilanover 
(H59), and then (1862) at Berlin. His works 
include (besides poems, plays, books of travel, 
&c.) Cla^a Vere (1S57), Problematische Naturen 
(1800), Dutch Nacht turn J.xcht (1861), Die von 
Hohenstcin (1863), In Heih und Clicd (1866), 
Hammer und Anilms (1868), Sturmtot (1876), 
Uhlenhans (1884), Has mil das werdtnf (1886), 
Sun (1895), and Faust ul ns (1897). See his auto- 
biography (1890), and a study by Karpeles (1889). 
[Spcel-nah-gen , g hard ] 

Spinello Aretino (c. 1330-1410), Italian painter, 
spent nearly all 1ns life between Arezzo (his 
birthplace) and Florence. His principal frescoes 
were done for San Miniato at Floience, for the 
campo mnto of Pisa, and for the municipal 
buildings of Sienna. 

Spino'la, Ambuosio, Marciiebe di (1369-1630), 
born at Genoa, in 1602 raised 9000 men, whom he 
maintained at Ins own cost, and served under 
Mendoza in the Netherlands. His reduction of 
Ostcml secured him the command of all tho 
Spanish and Italian troops in the Netherlands 
Now began a long struggle with Maurice of 
Nassau; but the destruction of the Spanish fleet 
near Gibraltai induced Spain to conclude in 1609 
a twelve years’ armistice. At its termination the 
war began anew, and Spiuola found himself once 
more pitched against his gieat opponent, who 
died, however, in April 1625, of a marsh fever 
caught whilst attempting to raise the siege of 
Breda. The town next month surrendered after 
an heroic resistance; but Spinola’s health obliged 
linn to resign the command, and, although he 
had spent his fortune in the maintenance of his 
troops, his claims wero neglected by the Spanish 
government See French Life by Siret (1851) 
Spino'za, Baruch or Benedict de, philosopher, 
was born at Amsterdam, 24th November 1682, the 
Ron of Portuguese Jews. After mastering the 
Talmud, he was allowed to devote himself entirely 
to study. Physical sciences and the writings of 
Descartes soon drew him away from the svna* 
ogue, and erelong he was excommunicated (1656). 
Ie had learned the art of polishing lenses, and 
this now became the means of his subsistence. In 
1001 he removed to Rljnsburg near Leyden, where 
lie wrote an abridgment of Descartes ; in 1663 to 
Voorbnrg; and in 1671 to The Hague. He refused 
a chair at Heidelberg, and would accept nothing 
but a small annuity from a friend. He died 21st 
Feb. 1677. His system developed itself ont of 
Descartes, but for the Cartesian Dualism substi- 
tutes strict pure Monism. The one Substance 
(i.e. God) has the attributes of extension and 
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thought, or matter and spirit, and each of them 
has an iniluity of modes. The system, thoroughly 
pantheistic, is mainly contained m lus Ethica 
( Ordine Geometrico Demonstrata), which is not a 
treatise of Ktliics, but a complete philosophy. 
Chief doctrines are : the absence of free-will in 
man— himself only a Modus dependent on causes 
without and not within him ; will belongs only 
to God; Good and Evil are relative notions. 
Our real existence is knowledge. The highest 
knowledge is the knowledge of God, and therein 
lies the highest delight of the spirit. Spinoza’s 
Pantheism, long reviled, won the admiration ot 
Lessing, Ilerder, and Goethe, and became the 
acknowledged basis of much of modern German 
philosophy. The TracUUus Theologico- politicos 
contains an acute and rationalistic view of revela- 
tion. He wrote also a 1' rue tains PolUicus , a Dc 
Intellect as Emendatione, a compendium of Hebrew 
Grammar, and a Ti aetata s de Deo et Ilomxne^ hrst 
published in 1862, trans. (1910) by A Wolf, who 
edited (1927) the Correspondence, as part of a 
5-vol. trans. of the complete woiks Van Vloten 
and IaikI edited Spinoza’s woiks (Hague, 1883 ; 
8d ed. 1914). His chief woiks were ti unstated by 
Elwes (1884), the Ethic by W. L. White (new ed. 
1910). See monographs by Martmenu (1882), Cainl 
(1888), II. II. Joachim (1901), R. A. Duff (1903), 
Picton (1907), Pollock (1912). 

Spitteler, Cari.( 1845-1924), Swiss poet, novelist, 
patriot, born at l.iestal, got a Nobel prize m 1919. 

Spohr, Ludwig, composer, boin at Brunswick, 
6th April 1784, established a high reputation as a 
violinist, and became music-dnector at the court 
of Saxe-Gotha (1805), at a Vienna theatre (1S13), 
and at Frankfort (1817-19). In 1820 he appealed 
In London, and was Kapellmeister at the court 
of Ilesse-Cassel 1822-57. He died 22d October 
1859. The best of his numerous compositions are 
the operas Faust, Jessonda, and Zemira und Azor ; 
the oratorios Die lelzten Dingc, Dcs Ileilands letzte 
Stundnv , and Der Fall Eabylons ; nine grand sym- 
phonies, the finest Die I Veihe der Tone; fifteen 
violin concertos; besides sonatas for violin and 
harp, fantasias, and rondos. See his Autobiog- 
raphy (trans 1864), and Lives by Malibran (1860) 
and Sciiletteier (1881). 

Spontlnl, Gasparo Luigi Pacifico (1774-1851), 
composer, born near Jesi in the March of Ancona, 
went to Paris in 1803, and in 1804 attracted notice 
by his opera Milton. The grand opera La V estate 
(1807) was greeted with enthusiasm, and was 
adjuaged Napoleon’s prize of 10,000 francs. An 
equally warm reception was accorded to Fer- 
dinand Cortez (1809). In 1810 Sponlini was ap- 
pointed director of Dalian opera at the Od6on. A 
third opera, Olympia (1819), was less successful. 
In 1820 Frederick-William III. summoned Spon- 
tini to Berlin, where, however, only court in- 
fluence supported him against the Berlin public 
and the Prussian press. Thiee other operas are 
Nourmahal (1822), Alcidor (1825), and Agnes von 
Hohenstaufen (1829), his greatest wor’\ SSpontim 
Vas dismissed by Frederick-William IV. in 1842. 
See Life by Robert (1883). [Spon-tce'-n-ec.] 

Spottiswoode, Alicia Ann (Lady John Scott), 
composer and author ot ‘ Annie Laurie,’ * Douglas, 
tender and true,’ Ac., married in 1836 Lord John 
Scott (1809-00), son of the Duke of Buccleuch, 
and resumed her maiden name in 1870 on suc- 
ceeding to Spottiswoode, Lauder. Born 1811, 
she died 18th March 1900. 

Spottiswoode, John (1665-1689), Archbishop 
of St Andrews, was educated for the church 
at Glasgow. In 1601 he attended the Duke of 


Lennox to France, and in 1603 King James U 
London. Boon after he became Archbishop o! 
Glasgow, and in 1615 of Bt Andrews. He 
laboured to confirm episcopal government, and 
forced the Perth Assembly (1618) to sanction 
the Pertli Articles. He officiated at the corona- 
tion of Charles I. at Holyrood in 1033, and in 
1636 was appointed Chancellor of Scotland. He 
reluctantly entered into the king’s liturgical 
scheme, and so made himself hateful to the 
Covenanters. The king compelled him to resign 
the chancellorship in 1638, and the Glasgow 
General Assembly deposed and excommunicated 
him. He died m London. His chief work is the 
History of the Church of Scotland (1655 ; ed. by 
Russell for the Spottiswoode Society, 1847-51). 

Spottiswoode, William, LL.D., D C.L , mathe- 
matician, born in London, January 11, 1825, was 
educated at Harrow and Balhoi. He took a 
fust-class in mathematics in 1845, and later the 
junior and senior university mathematical scholar- 
ships. For some time he lectured at Balhoi, and, 
after succeeding his father as head of the print- 
ing-house of Eyre & Spottiswoode (1846), found 
time for much original work in abstract mathe- 
matics and experimental physics, as well as for 
travels in Eastern Russia (1856), Croatia and 
Hungary (I860). His contributions to the Pro- 
ceedings of the Rojal Society, Ac., and his lec- 
tures on the Polarisation of Light (1874) are 
known to all students. He died June 27, 1883. 
See Nature (April 26, 1883). 

Sprengel, Christian Konrad 0750-1816), a 
Bpandau schoolmaster, was bom at Brandenburg, 
and died in Berlin. His Evtdeckte (leheimnist der 
Katur (1793) awakened in 1841 Darwin’s interest 
in the fertilisation of plants.— His nephew , Kurt 
Sirengel (1766-1833' born near Anklam, was 
from 1789 professor of Medicine at Halle and 
fi om 1797 of Botany. He wi ote a history of medi- 
cine (1792-1803) and a history of botany (1817-18). 
Bee Life by Rosenbaum (1844). [Sprejig'el.] 

Sprenger, *ioys (1818-93), orientalist, was 
bom at Nasseieut in Tyrol, studied at Vienna, 
came to London, n 1843 sailed to Calcutta, 
worked as interpreter, librarian, and translator, 
and in 1857 became Oriental professor at Bern. 
In 1881 be settled at Heidelberg. He wrote a 
gieat lichen vnd Lehre des Mohammed (1861-65) 
and books on the ancient geography of Arabia, 
Babylonia, Ac. [Spieng'er.) 

Sprenger, Jacob, Dominican and professor of 
Theology in Cologne, and Henriccb Instjtor 
(Latinised form of Kramei), compiled the famous 
Malleus Malcfteanm (1489), which first formulated 
the doctrine of witchcraft, and formed a text- 
book of procedure for witch-trials. They were 
appointed inquisitors by Innocent VIII. in 1484. 

Spnxner von Mertz, Karl (1808-92), bom at 
Stuttgart, entered the Bavarian army, and taught 
geography in the Munich cadet college. His 
name is associated with a great historical Hand- 
atlas (1837-52 ; 8d ed. by Menke, 1862-79). 

Spurgeon, Charles Haddon, Nonconformist 
preacher, bom at Kelvedon, Essex, 19th June 
1834, in 1849 became usher in a school at New- 
market, and in 1854 pastor of the New Park 
Street Chapel, London. The Metropolitan Taber- 
nacle, seating 6000, was erected for him in 1859-61 
(burnt April 1898). Connected with it were alms- 
houses, a pastors’ college nS5G). and an orphanage 
(1867X He died at Mentone, 31st Jan. 1892. He 
had a unique gift as an orator, combining fervour 
with quaint humour ; his voice was of marvellous 
clearness and reach. Latterly (1887) he withdrew 
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from the Baptist Union because no action was 
taken against persons charged with fundamental 
errors. His sermons (more than 3500) weie pub- 
lished weekly from 1855 to 1017, and were translated 
into several rorelgn tongues. He published over 
a hundred volumes, including The Saint und his 
Saviour (1867), John Ploughman's Talk (1868), 
Treasury of David (a commentary on the Psalms, 
1865-80), Interpreter (1874), Sermons in Candles 
(1891), and Messages to the Multitude (1892). See 
Spurgeon's Speeches , edited by Pike (1878); the 
Life by Shindler (1892), and the Autobiography, 
compiled by his wife and J. Harrald (1897-1900). 

Sponheim, Johann (Christoph) Caspar (1770- 
1832), a founder of phrenology, born near Treves, 
studied medicine at Vienna, became the disciple 
ofGall(q.vA with him lectured through Central 
Europe, and in 1807 settled in Pahs In 1813 
they differed and separated ; Srmrzheim proceeded 
(1814) to England, where he lectured and wrote 
for four years, gaining a powerful adherent in 
George Combe (q.v.). After revisiting Paris 
1817-25, he returned to England and taught 
with much greater success. In 1832 he sailed 
to the United States, but died at Boston, 10th 
November. He wrote in French and English on 
phrenology (1825-32), also on education (1821), 
and Essai sur la Nature de r Homme (1820). See 
Memoir by Carmichael (1833). [Spoortz-hime.] 
Squardone, Francesco (1394-1474), Mantegna’s 
master, founded the Paduan school of painters. 

ftmler, Ephraim George (1821-88), arche- 
ologist, bom at Bethlehem, N.Y., in 1841-48 
was a newspaper editor, latterly in Ohio. Ho 
explored the antiquities of the Mississippi Valley, 
and then of New York, and in 1849 was appointed 
ehargi cVaffhire* to Central America, in 1863 U.S. 
commissioner to Peru. Among his works are 
Nicaragua (1852X Serpent Symbols (1852), Waikua 
(1856), Central America (1857), and Peru (1877). 


Staal, Marguerite Jeanne, Baroness dk 
(1684-1750), usually called Madame de Staal 
Delaunay, was born at Paris, the daughter of a 
poor painter named Cordier, whose name she 
dropped for that of her mother, Delaunay. At 
twenty-seven she was attached to the person of 
the imperious Duchesse de Maine at Sceaux ; and 
her devotion to her interests brought her two 
years in the Bastille, where she had a love affair 
with the Chevalier de Menii. In 1735 she married 
the Baron de Staal. Her Mhnoires (1755 ; eds. 
by Barridre, 1840 ; Lescure, 1878 ; trans. 1892) 
snow intellect, observation, and a subtle Irony, 
and are written in a style clear, firm, and indi- 
vidual. Her (Enures Computes appeared in 1821. 
8ee study by Fra ry (1863). [Stahl.) 

StAgl, Madame de, was born at Paris, 22d 
April 1766, the daughter (Amie-Louise-Germaine) 
and only child of Necker (q.v.). In her girlhood 
ahe wrote romantic comedies, tragedies, novels, 
essays, and Retires sur Rousseau (1789). She 
married in 1786 the Baron de Stael-Holstein 
(1742-1802). the bankrupt Swedish ambassador. 
She bore him two sons (1790 and 1792) and a 
daughter (1797), but to protect her fortune sepa- 
rated formally from him in 1798. Her vast 
capacity for enthusiasm and the passionate in- 
tensity of her affections gave force and colour to 
her rich and versatile character, and combined to 
form a personality whose influence was irresistible. 
She shone brilliant and solitary in Paris, but the 
Revolution opened up new horizons for France ; 
Meeker's fall only hastened the denouement of 
the tragedy ; ana she quitted Paris for Coppet 
hi September 1792. From Coppet she went to 


Knglaud, where at Mickleham In Surrey she 
was surrounded by Talleyrand and others of 
the French bnigrtos. She joined her husband at 
Coppet in May 1793, and published her Inflexions 
sur te Prods ile la Heine in the vain hope or saving 
Marie Antoinette. In 1795 she returned to Paris, 
where her husband had re-established himself as 
ambassador. She prepared for a political rdle by 
her Riflexions sur la Paix intirieure (1795), but 
was advised to return to Coppet. Her Influence 
des Passions appeared in 1796. Bonaparte allowed 
her to return to Paris m 1797, but received her 
fiiendly advances with such studied coldness 
that admiration soon turned to hatred. In 1800 
she published her famous IAtUrature et sts Rapports 
avee les Institutions sociales. She was again back 
in Paris in 1802, when her salon was mol's brilliant 
than ever. At length tho epigrams of Constant, 
her friendship with disaffected men like Moreau 
and Bornadotte, and the appearance of Necker’s 
Dcrnikres V ues exhausted tho patience of Napoleon, 
and in the autumn of 1803 she received orders to 
keep forty leagues from Paris. Her husband had 
died, and in December 1803 she set out with her 
children for Weimar, where she dazzled tho whole 
court, and met Schiller and Goethe. At Berlin 
she made acquaintance with August Sclilegel. 
She next turned her steps towards Vienna, but 
learned of her father’s death, and returned to 
Coppet, writing the touching eulogy, Du Caractere 
de M, Necker. Then she set out for Italy with 
Sclilegel, Wilhelm von Humboldt, and Bonstetten, 
but returned to Coppet in June 1805 to write 
Corinne , a romance, which at once brought her 
European fame. She revisited Germany in the 
end of 1807, and began to turn for consolation 
to religion— -she was a Protestant Her famous 
De VAUemagne was finished in 1810, passed by 
the censor, and partly printed, when the whole 
impression was seized and destroyed, and her- 
self ordered from Faris to Coppet. The work 
was published by John Murray at London in 
1818. But her exile had now become a bitter 
reality; sbo found herself encompassed with 
spies. She escaped secretly to Bern, and thence 
made her way to St Petersburg, Stockholm, and 
(1813) London. In England admiration reached 
its climax on the publication of De VAUemagne , 
the most finished of all her works. Louis XVIII. 
welcomed her to Paiis in 1814, and the two 
millions which Necker had left in the Treasury 
was honourably paid to her. The return of 
Napoleon drove her from Paiis, and she spent 
the winter in Italy for the sake of the health of 
Albert de Rocca, an Italian officer in the French 
service, whom she had married secretly in 1811. 
She died in Paris, 14th July 1817. Her surviving 
son and daughter published her unfinished Con- 
siderations sur la Revolution Frangaise (1818), 
esteemed by Sainte-Beuve her masteipiece, the 
Dix Annies cVExil (1821), and her complete works 
(1820-21). See Lives by Stevens (1880) and Lady 
Blennernassett (Berl. 1887-89 ; Eng. trans. 1889), 
and studies by Bella Duffy (1887), Albert Sordt 
(1890 ; traus. 1892), Gribble (1907). 

Stafford. William Howard, Viscount (1614- 
80), a Catholic nobleman, beheaded on Tower 
Hill os a victim of the peijuries of Oates (q.v.> 

Stahl, Friedrich Julius (1802-1801), born of 
Jewish parents at Munich, turned Protestant, 
studied law, and published Die Philosophic des 
Rechts (1830-87: 5th ed. 1878). In 1840 heWme 
professor of Philosophy of Law at Berlin, and 
was a leader of the reactionary party in the 
First Chamber. Among his other works was 
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Der Christliche Stoat (1847), In which he advocated 
a sovereign despotism based on divine right. 

Stahl, Geobo Ernst (1860-1784), born at Ans- 
bach, became court -physician (1087) at Weimar, 
professor of Medicine (1694) at Halle, and body- 
physician (1714) to the king of Prussia. His Ph lo- 
iston theory was expounded in Experiments et 
bservationesChemicoe (1731), and that of Animism 
in L'heoria Medico Vera (1707). 

8talner, Jakob (1621-88), Innsbruck violin- 
maker, worked under the Ainatis, won a high 
reputation, and died in a Benedictine monastery. 
Bee two works by Ruf (1872-92). [Sti'ner. ] 
Stainer, Sib John (1840-1901), Mus Doc., 
organist and composer, bom in London, became 
organist of Magdalen College, Oxford, in 1869, 
and of St Paul’s (1872), and Oxford professor of 
Music (1889). In 1888 he was knighted. Among 
his works are hymns, services, and the cantatas 
The Daughter of Jairus (1878) and St Mary Mag- 
dalen (1883); also a Treatise on Harmony (0th 
ed. 1881), a Dictionary of Musical Terms (with 
W. A. Barrett, 3d ed. 1888), Ac. 

Stair, a title derived from at Ayrshire village 
by the Dalrymple family, one of whom was 
among the Lollards of Kyle summoned before 
James IV.; his great-grandson embraced the 
Reformed doctrines.— James Dalrymple (1619- 
96) studied at Glasgow University, sorved in the 
army, acted as Regent in Philosophy at Glasgow, 
joined the bar (1648), and was recommended by 
Monk to Cromwell for the office of a lord of 
session. He was confirmed in office and created 
a Nova Scotia baronet in 1664. The luckless 
marriage in 1669 of his daughter Janet to Baldoon 
suggested to Scott The Bride of Lammemioor. In 
1670 Dalrymple was made president of the Court 
of Session and member of the Privy-council ; but 
when the Duke of York came to govern at Edin- 
burgh in 1679 he letired to the country, and 
prepared his famous Institutes of the Law of Scot- 
land. His wife and Ins tonants were devoted to 
the Covenant, and he was soon involved in a fierce 
dispute with Claverhouse. He fled in 1682 to 
Holland, returned with the Prince of Orange, and, 
restored to the presidency, was created in 1690 
Viscount Stair, and died at Edinburgh, 25th 
November 1695. See Memoir by J. G. Maclcay 
1873). -His eldest son, Sib John Dalrymple 
1648-1707), studied law, and was knighted in 
1067. He came into violent collision with Claver- 
house, and was flung into prison in Edinburgh 
and heavily fined, but early in 1686 became 
king's advocate, and in 1688 Lord Justice-clerk. 
Under William III." he was Lord Advocate, 
and as Secretary of State from 1691 had the 
chief management of Scottish affairs. On his 
shoulders, therefore, with Breadalbane and the 
king, mainly rests the infamy of the massacre of 
Glencoe. He was created Karl of Stair in April 
1708. He took an active part in the debates and 
Intrigues that led to the Treaty of Union, and 
died suddenly* 8th January 1707. See Omond’s 
Lord Advocates of Scotland (1888). —John Dal- 
rymple, Marshal Stair, was Dorn at Edinburgh, 
80th July 1678. At eight he shot his elder brother 
dead by accident, so was exiled by his parents to 
Holland, studied at Leyden, fought under the 
Prince of Orange at Steenkerk, and by 1701 was 
lieutenant-colonel in the Scots Foot-guards, iu 
1706 colonel of the Cameronians. He was aide- 
de-camp to Marlborough in 1703, commanded an 
infantry brigade at Ramillies, was mode colonel 
of the Scots Greys in 1706, and succeeded as 
•eoond earl in 1707- He distinguished him- 


self greatly at Oudenaide (1708) and Malplaquet 
General in 1712, he retired to Edinburgh to 
intrigue for the Hanoveriau succession. In 1714 
he married the Viscountess Primrose, forcing 
her consent by concealing himself in her house 
and showing linnself at her bedroom window. 
Under George I. he was ambassador to Paris, 
and checkmated the Pretender and Alberom! 
Recalled in 1720, he devoted himself to agricul- 
ture, introducing turnips and cabbages. Made 
field -marshal (1742), he commanded the array till 
George II. took command in person, and he 
fought at Dettingen. He died 9th May 1747. 8ee 
also the articles on Sir James Dalrymple, Lord 
Hailes, and Alexander Dalrymple, and J. Murray 
Graham’s Stair A minis (1876). 

Stallbauxn, Gottfried (1793-1861), professor at 
Leipzig, edited Herodotus, Plato (1821-26), Ac. 

StambulofT, Stephan Nikolof, Bulgarian 
statesmau, was born, the son of an innkeeper, in 
1854, at Tirnova, studied there and at Odessa. 
and bore a part in the rising of 1875-76. He hela 
office during the Russian occupation after the 
war of 1878, and, now an advocate in Tirnova, 
became conspicuous as a radical leader in the 
new National Assembly. He was tlie chief mem- 
ber of the regency after Prince Alexander’s abdi- 
cation (1886), and strenuously opposed all Russian 
partisans. After the election of Ferdinand he 
was premier 18S7-94, and ruled with as little 
regard for the prince as for the Assembly. 
Forced then to retire, on 15th July 1895 he was 
attacked by assassins, and died on the 18th. Bee 
Life by A. Hulme Beaman (1895). 

Standish, Myles (c. 1 584-1 G56), bom at Dux- 
bury, Lancashire, served m the Netherlands, 
and sailed with the M njfowei' to Massachusetts 
in 1620. During the nrst winter his wife died. 
I/ongfellow has versified the traditional story of 
lus second courtship. Standish was military 
head of the colony (against the Indians), and 
long its treasu. -'t See works by De Costa (1864) 
and Henry Johnson (1897). 

Stanfield, Clarkson (1794-1867), marine- 

ainter, bom of Irish Catholic parentage at 

underland, left the navy in consequence of an 
injury to lus feet, and about 1818 took to scene- 
painting. His first picture to attract notice was 
‘ Market-boats on the Scheldt ’ (1826). He was 
a founder of the Society of British Artists, and 
was elected A.R.A. m 1832 and R.A. in 1886. 
Among his best-known pictures were * Mount 
St Michael, Cornwall,' ‘The Abandoned,’ and 
‘ Wreck of a Dutch East Indiaman.’ 

Stanford, Sir Charles Viluers (1868-1924; 
knighted in 1902), bom at Dublin, studied at Cam- 
bridge, Leipzig, and Berlin, and became organist 
at Trinity College (1872-93), professor in the 
Royal College of Music (1882), and Cambridge 
professor of Music (1887). Among his works 
are choral settings of Tennyson’s Revenge (1886) 
and Voyage of Maeldune (1889); the oratorios 
The Three Holy Children (1885) and Eden (1891) , 
the operas The Veiled Prophet of Khoratsan (1881), 
Savonarola , The Canterbui'y Pilgrims (1884), Shamm 
O'Brien (1896), Aftic* Ado About Nothing (\Wl), The 
Critic (1916) ; symphonies, songs, Ac. See his Page* 
from an Unwritten Diary (1914). 

Stanford, Leland (1824 -98X born at Watervliet, 
N.Y., in 1866 settled in San Francisco, became 
president of the Central Pacific Company, super- 
intended the construction of the line, and was 
Governor of California 1861-68, aud U.8. senator 
from 1886. In memory of their only child, he and 
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his wife founded, ami endowed with estates, &c 
(valued at over £5,000,000), a university at Palo 
Alto (opened 1891 ; damaged by earthquake 1906). 

Stanhope, Lady Hester Lucy (1770-1889), 
eldest daughter of Earl Stanhope, went in ISOS 
to reside with her uncle, William Pitt, and as 
mistress of his establishment ami his most trusted ' 
confidant, had full scope for her queenly instincts. 
On Pitt’s death (1806) the kiug gave her a pension 
of £1200. The change from the excitements of 
public life was irksome to her ; in 1809 she was 
tried by the death at Corunna of her brother. 
Major Stanhope, and of Sir John Moore, whom 
she had loved ; and in 1810 she left England 
never to return She wandered in the Levant, in 
1814 settled on Mount Lebanon, adopted Eastern 
manners, and obtained a wonderful ascendency 
over the rude tribes around her, who regarded her 
as a sort of prophetess ; gradually she came so 
to consider herself. Her reckless liberalities 
iuvolved her in constant straits for money, and 
her last years were passed in wretchedness. See 
her Memoirs and Travels (1845-46) by Dr Meiyon ; 
Life and Letters (1913) by the Duchess of Cleve- 
land ; books by Roundel! (1909), Hamel (1913). 

Stanhope, James, Earl (1675-1721), was an 
eminent military commander and favourite minis- 
ter of George I —Charles (1753-1816), third 
earl, was noted for his scientific researches, and 
invented a punting- press. See Lifo by G. 
Stanhope (1914). — Philip Henry, only son of 
the fourth earl, born at Walmer, 31st Januaiy 
1805, took his B.A. at Oxford in 1827, and seven 
years later was created D C.L , having euleied 
patliament in 1830. He was instrumental in 
pa-vsing the Copyright Act (1842), and was Under- 
secretary for Foreign Affairs under Peel (1834-35), 
and Secretary to the Indian Boaid of Conti ol 
(1845-46). He edited Peel’s memoirs. He was 
known as Lord Mahon till in 1S55 lie succeeded to 
the earldom. His principal woi k was A History of 
England, 1713-83 (1836-54); and his other works 
include Lives of Behsarius, ComU, and Pitt ; ITar 
of the Succession in Spain, History of Spam under 
Charles II., Essays, and Miscellanies. He was 
President of the Society of Antiquaiies (1846) 
and Lord Rector of Aberdeen Uuiversity (1858). 
He helped to secure the appointment of the 
Historical MSS. Commission and the foundation 
of the National Portrait Gallery. He died at 
Bournemouth, 22d December 1875. 

Stanislaus Leszczynakl (1077-1766), lorn at 
Lemberg, was elected king of Poland in 1704, but 
in 1709 was driven out by Peter the Great to 
make room for Augustus II. (q.v.). He formally 
abdicated in 1736, receiving the duclites of 
Lorraine and Bar; and he died of a burning 
accident at Lunev ille. See also Poniatowbki. 

Stanley. See Derby (Earl of). 

Stanley, Arthur Pknrhyn, bom at Alderley 
rectory, Cheshire, 13th December 1815, was the 
second son of Edward Stanley (1779-1849), from 
1837 Bishop of Norwich. Educated at Rugby 
under Arnold, and at Balltol, he won the Ireland 
and the Newdigate, and graduated with a first- 
class in 1837. In 1889 he was elected a fellow of 
University College and took orders. In 1840 he 
travelled In the East, during 1841-51 was a college 
tutor, and in 1851 became a canon of Canterbury, 
In 1856 professor of Ecclesiastical History and 
canon of Christ Church, and in 1863 Dean of West- 
minster. A voluminous writer in the periodical 
press, he was author of the Life of A mold (1844), 
Sermons on the Apostolic Age (1847), Memoir of 
Bishop Stanley (1851 % Commentary on Corinthians 


(1855), Memorials of Canterbui'y (1855), Sinai and 
ralestine (1856), Memorials of Cambridge (1857), 
Lectures on the Eastern Church (1861), Lectures on 
the Jewish Church (1868-65), Memorials of West- 
minster Abbey (I860), Essays on Church and State 
(1870), Lectures on the Scottish Church (1872), 
Addresses and Sermons delivered at St Andtews 
(1877 ; he was elected Lord Rector, 1874), Memo- 
rials of Edward and Catherine Stanley (1879), 
and Christian Institutions (1881). Outstanding 
events in his life were his travels in Egypt and 
Palestine (1852-63), and in Russia (1857) ; his 
accompanying the Prince of Wales on his Eastern 
tour (1802) ; his marriage (1863) to Lady Augusta 
Bruce (1822-76), of the Elgin family ; a second 
\ im t to Russia (1874), when lie celebrated the 
English marriage of the Duke and Duchess of 
Edinburgh ; and his visit to America (1878). 
For all his large tolerance, charity, and sym- 
pathy, High Chinch Anglicans could never forgive 
null for championing Colenso and for preachiug 
in Scottish Presbyterian pulpits. He was pre- 
emm; utly representative of the broadest theology 
of the Church of England. Christianity to him 
was sacred because of Its moral and spiritual 
elements, and tho divinely perfect life embodying 
those ; but for systematic theology he had little 
reverence, and none at all for the pretensions of 
the piiestliood ; whilst he regarded as ‘infinitely 
little’ the controversies about iiostures, lights, 
vestments, and the like. The Evangelicals also 
deplored Lis lack of ‘the root of the matter.' 
As a preacher lie wielded a wide influence. His 
ancient lineage, liis independent and exalted 
ecclesiastical office, his personal popularity, his 
alliance with a lady of mental ability and social 
charm, all combined to invest the Deanery with 
singular prestige and influence as a centre of 
society. He died 18th July 1881, and was buried 
by the Queen’s commands beside his wife in 
Homy VII.'s Chapel. See Life by R. E. Pro- 
thcio and Dean Bradley (1894) ; tetters and Verses, 
edited by Protliero (1895); and Recollections of 
A. 1\ Stanley, by Dean Bradley (1883). 

Stanley, Sin Henry Morton. G.C.B. (1899), 
was born of unmarried parents at Denbigh, Wales, 
in 1841, and at first bore the name of John Row- 
lands. In 1859 he worked his way as a cabin-boy 
to New Orleans, where lie was employed by a 
merchant named Stanley, whose name heassumed. 
He served in the Confederate army and U.S. 
navy, contributed to several journals, and in 
1867 began his connection with the New York 
Heiald. As its spcciul conespondent he accom- 
panied Lord Napior’s Abyssinian expedition ; and 
the first news of the fall of Magdala was conveyed 
to Britain by the New York Herald. Stanley 
next went to Spain for his paper, and in October 
1869 received from Mr Gordon Bennett the laconic 
instruction, ‘Find Livingstone.’ But first he 
visited Egypt for the opening of the Suez Canal, 
and travelled through Palestine, Turkey, Persia, 
and India. In January 1871 he reached Zanzibar, 
and in March marched into the heart of Africa. 
On 10th November he 'found' Livingstone at 
UjijI. The two explored the north end of Lake 
Tanganyika, and settled that it had no connection 
with the Nile basin. In March 1872 Stanley set 
out for the coast ; he was awarded the medal of 
the Royal Geographical Society, and his How I 
found Livingstone had an enormous sale. An 
expedition under Stanley, who had followed the 
Asnanti campaign for the New York Herald, was 
fitted out Jointly by the Herald and the Daily 
Telegraph to complete Livingstone’s work, ana 
in August 1874 be left England for Bagamoyfe 
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Thence he made for the Victoria Nyanza, circum- 
navigated the lake, formed a clone friendship 
with King Mtesa of Uganda, next determined 
the shape of Lake Tanganyika, passed down the 
Lualaba to Nyangw6, and by a ten months' 
Journey from Nyangw6 traced the course of the 
Congo to the sea. Having published Through 
the Dark Continent (1878), in 1879 he again went 
out to found, under the auspices of the king of 
the Belgians, the Congo Free State. He took 
part m the Congo Congress at Berlin in 1884-85, 
and lectured in Britain and m America on his 
African work. In 1886 he was summoned Irom 
America to take command of the expedition for 
the relief of Emin Pasha (q.v.). In March he, 
his officers, Soudanese soldiers, Ac. landed at the 
mouth of the Congo. On 15th J line the expedi tion 
had reached Yambuya on the Aruwuni, where he 
left a part of his 660 men under Major Barttelot, 
and with 388 men marched into the lorest. Dis- 
aster overtook the rear column ; but after long 
delay news came that Emin and Stanley had 
joined hands (April 1888) on the shores of the 
Albert Nyanza, The return journey was made 
overland to the east coast, am. Dagamoyo was 
reached in December 1889. He had discovered 
Albert Edward Nyanza and Mount Ruwenzori, 
and paved the way for the British East African 
Protectorate. In 1890 the Geographical Society 
gave him a special gold medal ; Oxford, Cambridge, 
Edinburgh, and Durham confened on him hono- 
rary degrees. That same year he married the 
clever artist, Miss Dorothy Tennant (who in 190/ 
became Mrs Henry Curtis). He was naturalised 
as a British subject in 1892, and sat as a Union- 
ist for Lambeth 1895-1900. He died 9th Me v 
1904. See his Autobiography (MM). Other works 
are a novel, My KahUu (1873), Coomassie and 
Magdala (1874), The Congo (1885), In Darkest 
Africa; or, The Rescue of Emin (1890), My Dark 
Companions and their Strange Stories (1893), and 
My Early Travels in America and Asia (1896). 

Stanley, Thomas (1625-78), son of Sir Thomas 
Stanley of Cumberlow, Herts, studied at Pem- 
broke Hall, Cambridge, practised law, and pub- 
lished translations from the Greek, Latin, French, 
Spanish, and Italian poets; but his great works 
were the History of Philosophy (1655-62) aud an 
edition of ASschylus, with Latin translation and 
commentary (1663-64). The former, based on 
Diogenes Laertius, deals only with Greek philo- 
sophy, and was translated into Latin by Leclerc 
and others, and edited by Butler (1S09-16) See 
the Poems , ed. Brydges (1814-15, with ^Ife); 
Original Lyrics, ed. Miss Gurney (1907). 

Stanley, Venvtia. 3ee Digby (Kkvki.m). 

Stannard, Mrs See Winter, (J. S.). 

Stanton, Edwin M‘Masters ( 1833-69), US. 
lawyer and statesman, was born at Steubenville. 

Stapeldon, Walter dr, bishop of Exeter 1808- 
26, and founder of Exeter College, Oxford, was 
bom near Torrlngton, and was beheaded by the 
insurgent Londoners. 

Stapleton, Thomas, F.R.8., F.S.A. (1805-49), 
genealogist, was born at Carlton Hall, Snaith. 

Starkle, Thomas, Q.C. (1779-1849), writer on 
Evidence, was born at Blackburn. 

Starley, James (1829 - 81), inventor of the 
‘Coventry’ tricycle and ‘Ariel’ geared bicycle, 
was bom at Albourne, Sussex, came to sewing* 
machine works at Coventry in 1869, and there 
established the firm of Starley Brothers in 1876. 

Statiua, Publics Papinius (c. 45-96 a.d.), born 
at Naples, flourished as a court poet in the favour 


of Doniltlan till 94, when he retired to Naples. 
His Thtbaie, an epic on the struggle between the 
brothers Eteocles and Polynices of Thebes, is 
tedious as a whole, marred by over alliteration and 
ullusiveue88, but redeemed by exquisite passages. 
Of another epic, the Achilleis, only a fragment 
remains. His Silvee, or occasional \erses, have 
freshness and vigour. Editions of the Thebau are 
by O. MUller (books i.-vi. 1870) and Helm (1892) ; 
Achilleis by Kohlmann(1879), Gorrod (1906); Silvas 
(traits, by Slater, 1908) by Marklaud(1728), Bah reus 
(1870), Philliinore (1904), Klotz (1911). 

Staunton, Howard(1810-74), studied at Oxford, 
and settled down to Journalism in London. Hia 
victory in 1843 over M. St Amand made him the 
champion chess-player of his day. He wrote The 
Chess-player's Handbook (1847), Chess-player's Com- 
panion (1849), Chess-tournament (1861), Chess Praxis 
(I860). His Shakespeare (1868-60), with excellent 
textual emendations, was illustrated by Sir John 
Gilbert. He also published (1866) a photo-htho- 
graphic fac-simile of the first folio Shakespeare, 
and a book on The Great Schools of England (1865). 

Stead, William Thomas, born at Embleton, 
Alnwick, 5th July 1849, the son of a Congiega- 
tional minister, and educated at Wakefield, was 
a Darlington editor 1871-80, and then on the Pall 
Mall till 1889, from 1883 as editor. He got three 
months over the ‘ Maiden Tiibute'(1885), founded 
his Review of Reviews, and worked for peace, 
spiritualism, the ‘cmc church,’ and friend'd!”! 
with Russia. Pro-Boer, he yet admired Cecil 
Rhodes. He was drowned in the Titanic disaster, 
April 15, 1912. See Life by his daughter (1918). 

Steelman, Edmund Clarence (1833-1908), 
LL.T)., poet and critic, born at Hartford, Conn , 
studied at Yale, was war-eoirespondentof the Hew 
York World 1861-63, an then tui ned a New York 
stockbroker and banker He published Poems 
(1860), Victorian Poets (1875), Poets of America 
(1880), Nature oj Poetry (1892), Victorian Anthology 
(1896), Ac., and " as joint-editor of the Library of 
American Literature (11 vols. 1890). 

Steel, Flora Ann e, nbe Webster, born at 
Harrow, 2d April 1847, married and lived in 
India 1867-89. She has written Wide Awake 
Stones (1885), Tales from the Punjab (1894), lied 
Rowans (1895), On the Face of the Waters (1896), Ac. 

Steele, Sir Richard, was bom in Dublin m 
March 1672, the son of an attorney. Both his 
parents died when he was a child, and he fell to 
l ho charge of an uncle, Henry Gascoigne, secre- 
tai y to the first Duke of Ormonde. Ormonde sent 
him to the Chat lerhouse (1684), where Addison 
was Ins schoolfellow, and whence m 1690 he went 
up to Oxford — Christ Church first and then 
Merton. In 1694 he suddenly enlisted in the 
Horse Guards. Already at college a dabbler in 
verse, in 1695 he published The Procession ; it was 
on the funeral of Queen Mary, dedicated to Lord 
Cutts, who made him his secretary and an ensign 
in the Coldstream Guards. In June 1700 he 
severely wounded an Irishman Kelly in a duel ; 
and & strange outcome of this was his devotional 
manual The Christian Hero (1701). With the pub- 
lic it was popular, hut it was regarded by Steele's 
comrades os incompatible with his military call- 
ing, and with a view to ‘enliven his character* 
he wrote a play—^J'Ae Funeral : or, Gnef d la 
Mode, acted at Drury i-*inc in December 1701. 
It was followed by The Lying Lover (1708) and 
The Tender Husband (1705). Now a captain in 
Lord Lucas’ Regiment of Foot, he engaged In 
researches for the ‘philosopher’s stone.* In 1705 
he married a widow, Margaret Stretch, with 
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estates iu Barbadoes ; iu 1706 was made gentle* 
inan-ia- waiting to Queen Anne’s consort, Prince 
George of Denmark; and in May 1707, a few 
weeks after Uis wife’s death, was appointed by 
Harley to the post of Gazetteer with £300 a-year. 
He married in Septemberthe beautiful Miss Mary 
Scurlock, the ‘Prue’ of his coiiespoudence. 
On 12th April 1709 appeared the first number of 
the trl- weekly Toiler. In 1710 Steele became 
commissioner of stamps. The Toiler came 
to an end iu January 1711, to be succeeded in 
March by the mote famous Spectator, which ceased 
6tli December 1712, to be followed, in March 1713, 
by the Guardian. In all these enterprises 
Steele enjoyed the aid of his old friend Addi- 
son ; a supporter of the Hanoverian succes- 
sion, in 1713 he was involved in a bitter quarrel 
with Swift, who, to Steele’s indignant pamphlet. 
The Importance of Dunkirk consider'd, retorted 
grimly with The Importance of the * Guardian' 
consider'd. Steele had now entered parliament 
for Stockbridge, dropping the Guardian for the 
professedlypolitical Englishman. His Hanoverian 
pamphlet, The Crisis (1714), drew from Swift The 
Publick Spirit of the Whigs. Steele was impeached 
for seditious utterances in The Cnsis, and ex- 
pelled the House. But with Anne’s death his 
party came into power. In his best pamphlet 
we have Mr Steele’s Apology for Himself and his 
Writings (1714). Again a member of parliament 
and knighted, he continued to produce periodicals 
and pamphlets, one of which, The Plebeian, in- 
volved him in a painful controversy with Addison. 
He was made a patentee of Drury Lane Theatre, 
where in 1722 he produced The Conscious Ijovers , 
his best comedy. He also established the Cen- 
sorium , a sort of aesthetic music-hall. In Decem- 
ber 1718 he lost his wife ; and he himself died 1st 
September 1729 at Carmarthen in 'PrueV native 
county. That Steele was incurably sanguine, 
that he constantly mistook his expectations 
for his means, is manifest from his lifelong em- 
barrassments, but he made a noble and suc- 
cessful attempt to pay his debts before he died. 
Upon the whole he was a warm-hearted and 
benevolent man, a devoted husband, a loving 
father, and a loyal friend. His fame rests almost 
wholly on his essays. He was nearly always 
the forerunning spirit, and his ready sympathies 
and quick enthusiasm sometimes bore linn to 
a height which Addison never attained. He 
rallied folly with admirable good-humour, re- 
buked vice with unvarying dignity, and earned 
for himself lasting gratitude by the chivalry and 
genuine respect witn which, almost alone in his 
age, he spoke of women. An annotated selection 
from his Essays was issued in 1885 by the Claren- 
don Press. See memoir by Austin Dobson (1886), 
and Life by G. A. Aitken (1889). 

Steell, Sir John, R.S.A. (1804-91), sculptor, 
born at Aberdeen, was educated as an artist at 
Edinburgh and Rome. Most of his chief works 
are in Edinburgh, including the equestrian statue 
of the Duke of Wellington (1852), and thatof Prince 
Albert (1876), for which Steell was knighted. • 

n Jjw (1626-79), gen re- pal nter, was born 
at Leyden, ana was for some time a 
brewer at Delft. The grave humour of his style 
is seen in such pictures as the 1 Doctor Visiting 
his Patient,' a ‘Cavalier giving Lessons on the 
Guitar to a Lad y/ ‘ Domestic Life,' ‘Tavern 
Company,' and ‘The Oyster Girl.’ See Fronch 
Life by Westrheene (1856). [Stain.] 

8teen«tntp, Johannes I a fetus Smith(1818-97), 
zoologist, born at Vang in Norway, was professor 


of Zoology at Copenhagen 1845-85. His books 
treat of hermaphroditism, alternation of genera- 
tions, flounders’ eyes, and Cephalopoda ; and he 
explored the kitchen-middens of Denmark for pro* 
historic relics.— His sou, Johannes, born at Sord, 
5th Dec. 1844, professor from 1877 of Northern 
Antiquities at Copenhagen, wrote a good book 
about Viking times, Normannerne (1876-82). 

Steen wljk, Hendrik van (c. 1550-10031. Dutch 
painter of architectural interiors, settled at 
Frankfort in 1579.— His son, Hendrik (1580- 
1649), came, by Van Dyck’s advice, to Ixmdon in 
1629, ami died there. [Stain’ wike.] 

Steevens, George (1736-1800), born at Stepney, 
was educated at Eton and King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. His reprint from the original quartos of 
Twenty Plays of Shakespeare (1766) brought him 
employment, os Johnson's collaborator iu his 
edition (1773). Jealous of Malone (q.v.), Steevens, 
with Isaac Reed, issued a doctored text (1793 ; 
1803), which held authority till Boswell’s publi- 
cation of Malone's Varionm Shakespeare (1821). 

Steevens, George Warrinqton (1869-1900), 
war correspondent, born at Sydenham, died at 
Ladysmith. 

Stefifanl, Aoostino (1655-1780), priest, operatic 
composer, diplomatist, friend of Handel, bom at 
Castel franco, in 1688 settled at Hanover court. 

Stein, Sir Aurbl, K.C.I.E. (1912), born in 1862 
at Budapest, held educational and archaeological 
posts under the Indian government, for which 
from 1900 he made important explorations in 
Chinese Turkestan and Central Asia. 

Stein, Charlotte von (1742-1827), the friend 
of Goethe, married m 1764 the Duke of Saxe- 
Weunar’s Master of the Horse. Her friendship 
witli Goethe was broken suddenly (1788), but re- 
newed before her death. Goethe’s Letters to 
her weie published in 1848-51. See works by 
Duntzer(1874), Bode (1910), Calvert (1877). [Stine.) 

Stein, Heinrich Friedrich Carl. Baron vom 
(1767-1831), born at Nassau, entered the service 
of Prussia iu 1780, and became president of the 
Westphalian chambers (1796). In 1804 he was 
summoned to take charge of the Prussian excise, 
customs, manufactures, and trade, but was unable 
then to modify the traditional methods, and re- 
signed in 1807. After the treaty of Tilsit Frederick- 
William III. had no alternative but to recall Stein, 
who in barely a twelvemonth wrought such changes 
as laid the foundations of Prussia's subsequent 
greatness. He abolished the last relics of serfdom, 
did away with the privileges of caste, freed land 
from the shackles of feudalism, created peasant 
proprietors, extirpated monopolies and hindrances 
to free trade, promoted municipal government, 
And supported Scharnhorst in his schemes of 
army reform. Napoleon insisted upon his dis- 
missal, and Stein withdrew (1808) to Austria, but 
not before issuing his Political Testament. In 
1812 he went to St Petersburg and forwarded the 
coalition against Napoleon. From the battle of 
Leipzig to the Congress of Vienna he was the 
ruling spirit of the opposition to the emperor. 
See German works by Pert* (1849-56), Arndt 
(1858), Lehmann (1902-5), and Neubauer (1894); 
and Seeley’s Life and Times of Stein (1878). 

Steiner, Jakob (1796-1868), geometrician, bom 
at Utzendorf, Bern, from 1884 was a Berlin pro- 
fessor. See memoir by Gelser (1874). 

Steinite, William (1886-1900), bom at Prague, 
was chess champion of the world 1862-94, when 
1 Asker defeated him. He lived fourteen years 
in London, and in 1888 settled !» the U.S. 
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Bteinmetz, Cabl Friedrich von ( 1790-1 877), 
Prussian general, boru at Eisenach, fought 
through the cawpaigu of 1818-14, and in 1866 
routed three Austtian corps (June 27-29). In the 
Franco-German war (1870) lie commanded the 
right wing of the German advance; but he proved 
unequal to the task, and after Gravolotte was 
governor-general of Posen and Silesia. 

Stelnthal, Heymann, born at Grobzig in 
Anhalt, 16th May 1823, in 1850 became lecturer 
on Philology at liotlin, and in 1803 extra-ordinary 
professor, loctming also at the Jewish High School 
on Old Testament ciiticism, Ac. He wiote much 
on the origin, development, and study of lan- 
guages. lie died 14th March 1899. [Stindtahl.] 

Stella. See Swift. 

Stendhal. See Beyle, Marie-Henri. 

Steno, Nicholas (1038-87), botn at Copenhagen, 
and trained to medicine, won lame as an inquirer 
into the anatomy of the glands, heart, and brain. 
In 1607 he settled in Florence, turned Catholic, 
and became physician to the grand-duke. He was 
the first to point out the true origin of iossil 
animals, explain the structure of the earth’s 
crust, and distinguish clearly Detween Rtratified 
and volcanic rocks. But, drawn away from 
natural science, lie was made a bishop, and in 
1677 despatched to North Germany as vicai -apos- 
tolic. See Prof. Hughes in Nature (1882). 

Stephanovioh - Karajich, Vuk (1787-1S64), 
Seibian poet, scholar, and patiiot. 

Stephanus Byzantius, a Greek geographical 
writer of the 5tli century a.d. 

Stephen, St, one of the seven chosen to manage 
the finance and alms of the early church. Tried 
by the Sanhedrim for blasphemy, he was stoned 
to death— the first Christian martyr. 

Stephen I , saint, martyr, and pope in 258- 
257 maintained against Cyprian that heretics 
baptised by heretics need not be lebaptised.— 
Hiephf.n II. died two days after his election 
(752), and so often is not reckoned as a pope.— 
Stephen II. or III. (752-757), when Rome was 
threatened by the Lombards, turned to Pepin, 
king of the Franks, who forced the Lombards to 
withdraw, and gave the pope the exarchate of 
llaveuna, the real foundation of the temi>oial 
l>ower.— Stephen III. (768-772). — Stephen IV. 
816-817).— Stephen V. (885-891).— Stephen VI. 
896-897) was strangled in prison.— Stephen VII. 
(929-031). — Stephen VIII. (939-942). —Stephen 
IX. or X. (1057-68). 

Stephen, St, first king of Hungary 997-1038. 
was baptised about 995, formed Pannoma and 
Dacia, inhabited b> semi * independent Magyar 
chiefs, into a regular kingdom, organised Chris- 
tianity*, and laid the foundation of many institu- 
tions surviving to this day. He received from 
Pone Sylvester III. the title of ‘ Apostolic King,* 
and was canonised in 1087. 

Stephen, king of England, was tl e third son 
of Stephen, Count of Blois, by Adela, daughter 
of William the Conqueror. Bom in 1105, he 
was sent in 1114 to the court of his uncle, Henry 
I., received from him the countship dT Mortain 
in Normandy, and acquired that of Boulogne 
by marriage. When Henry I. resolved to settle 
the crown on his daughter Matilda or Maud, 
Empress of Germany, and afterwards wife of 
Geoffrey Plantagenet, Stephen with the rest 
swore foal ty to her. but on Henry’s death (Dec. 
1, 1186) he hurriou over from Normandy, was 
hailed with enthusiasm, and was crowned on the 
22d. He attempted to strengthen his position by 


help of Fleming mercenaries, and he made mom 
enemies than friends by the favours he heaped 
on some of the great lords. King David of Scot- 
land invaded tne north on Matilda’s behalf, was 
defeated near Northallerton (1138), but retained 
Cumberland. The first powerful enemy that the 
king made was Robert, Earl of Gloucester, an 
illegitimate son of Henry 1. ; next he arrayed 
against himself the clergy by his quarrel with 
the justiciai, Bishop Roger of Salisbury. The 
realm now fell into sheer anarchy ; the baroiiB 
plundered and burned at their pleasure. In 1189 
Matilda landed at Arundel, in 1141 took Stephen 
prisoner at Lincoln, and was acknowledged queen, 
but her harshness and greed soon disgusted Eng- 
lishmen. The men of London rose, and she fled 
to Winchester. In November 1141 Stephen re- 
gained his liberty, and 1142 saw him again in the 
ascendant. In 1148 Matilda finally left England, 
but her son Henry (see Henry II.) in 1163 crossed 
o\er to England, and forced Stephen to acknow- 
ledge him as his successor. Stephen died at 
Dover, 24th October 1164. 

Stephen Bathorl. See Bathori. 

Stephen, James (1758-1832), born at Poole of 
an Aberdonian stock, was educated at Winchester, 
ami became successively parliamentary reporter, 
an official in St Kitts, an advocate in prize cases 
before the Privy - council, member for Tralee, 
under-secretary for the colonies, and a master of 
the Court of Chancery. He was an abolitionist 
and author of The Slavery of the British West Indies 
(1824-80). — Henry John Stephen (1787-1864), 
Ins sou, was a serjeant-at-law, the author of a 
Summary of the Criminal Jmw (1834), New Com- 
mentaries on the Laws of England (1841), Ac. — 
The third son, Sir J 'mes Stephen (1789-1859), 
from Trinity Hall, Cambridge, passed in 1S13 to 
Lincoln’s Inn, and became counsel to the Colonial 
Office and Board of Trade, under secretary of 
state for the colonies 1884-47, when lie was 
knighted, ami *n 1849 regius professor of Modem 
History at Cambridge. He married a Venn, and 
was closely connect *d with the ‘Clapli&m sect.’ 
See Memoir prefixed to 4th edition of his Essays 
in Ecclesiastical Biography (1849); another work by 
him is lectures on the History of France (1851). — 
The youngest son, Sir Georoe Stephen, Q.C. 
(1794-1879), banister, was knighted in 1837 for his 
services m the reform of the poor-laws, imprison- 
ment for debt, and the police force ; in 1855 
emigrated to Victoria; and, like his father, wrote 
on the slaveiy question. 

Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, second son 
of Sir James Stephen, was bom at Kensington, 
8d March 1829, and educated at Eton, King's 
College, London, and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Called to the bar in 1864, he became 
recorder of Newark -on -Trent (1859-69), Q.C 
(1868), legal member of the Viceroy of India's 
Council (1869-72), professor of Common Law at 
the Inns of Court (1875-79), K.C.S.I. (1877), and 
judge of the High Court of Justice (1879-91Xon 
his retirement being created a baronet The 
Indian Evidence Act was due to him ; and among 
his works are a General View qf the Criminal Law 
of England (1863), Liberty <, Equality, and Frater- 
nity (1878), Digest qf the law of Evidence (1876), 
Digest of the Criminal Taw (1877; 5th ed. 18941 
History of the Criminal law of England 0888), 
Stoi'y of Nuncomar (1885), and Horn Sabbatic as 
(Saturday Review articles, 1892). He unsuccess- 
fully contested Harwich (1865) and Dundee (1878) 
as a moderate Liberal. He died near Ipawich, 19th 
March 1894, See Life by his brother (1895).— 1 That 
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brother, Sir Lkslis Stephen, K.C.B. (1902X 
born at Kensington, 28th November 1882, was 
educated at Eton ; King’s College, London ; aud 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, vvlieie he was fellow ami 
tutor. Relinquishing Yus orders, he was editor of 
the ComkiU (1871-82), and of the first twenty-six 
volumes of the Dictionary of National Biography 
(1886-91, from 1890 conjointly with Sir Sidney 
Lee, q.vk His woiks include The Playground of 
Ryw* 0871 ; he was president of; the Alpine 
Club); the delightful Hours in a Library ( 1874- 
79) ; History of English Thought in the Eighteenth 
Century (1876) ; Johnson (1878), Pope (1880), and 
Swtft (1882) in the ‘English Men of Letters’ 
series; Science of Ethics (1882); Life of Henry 
Fawcett (1885); An Agnostic’s Apology (1893) ; 
Studies of a Bwgmpher (1898-1902) ; George Eliot ; 
and some lectuies. JEle died 22d February 1904 
See his Life and Letters by Maitland (1906X 
Stephens (French Ksiiennk or Etienne), a 
Provencal family, one of whom, Henry (c. 1400- 
1520) became a printer m Paris in 1501. His 
business was taken up by his second son, Robert 
(1503-59), who was m 1539 aud 1540 appointed 
printer to the king in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. 
He early became a Protestant, more than once 
got into difficulties with the university of Paris, 
and in 1550 retired to Geneva, where he printed 
several of Calvin’s works. A scholar as well as a 
printer, he published (1532) a famous Latin dic- 
tionary ( Thesaurus Lingua Latina). His Latin 
New Testament (1523), Latin Bible (1528), and 
Greek New Testament (1550) deserve mention. He 
also printed classic authors aud Latin grammars. 
—Charles (1504-64) took charge of his brother’s 
business in Paris when lie withdrew to Geneva, 
and wrote and printed an encyclopedic work 
(Didionanum Historxcum ac Poeticum , 1553), a 
collection of aucieut treatises on agriculture 
( Priedium Busticum, 1554), Ac.— Robert’s eldest 
sou, Henry (1528-98), celebrated for his know- 
ledge of Greek, travelled in Italy, England, and 
the Netherlands, collating M8S. In 1556 he set 
up a press m Geneva, and issued many ancient 
Gteek authors, including some twenty 1 first edi- 
tions,' as also his own Greek dictionary (1672). 
From about 1578 he led a restless aud wandering 
life. In French he wrote the semi-satirical Apo- 
logie pour lUrodote (1566). The traditions of the 
family were kept up at Paris by Paul (1566-1027), 
sou of Henry (II.), and by Paul’s son Antoine 
(150*2-1674). See Gres well’s Parisian Greek Press 
(1833) ; works by Renoitard (1843), Bernard (1856), 
Clement (1899) ; Mark Pattison’s Eww* (1889). 

Stephens, Alexander Hamilton (1812-83), 
born near Craw fords vi lie, Ga , was admitted to 
the bar in 1834, and sat in congress 1843-59. He 
advocated the annexation of Texas in 1838, in 
1854 defended the Kansas- Nebraska act, at tirst 
opposed secession, but m 1861 became Confederate 
vice-president- He sat in congress again 1874-83, 
in 1882 was elected governor of Georgia, and 
wrote War between the Stales (1867-70). 

Stephens, Catherine (1794-1882), operatic 
singer, bom in London, in 1838 inamed the fifth 
Bari of Essex (1757-1889). 

Stephens. George (1813-05), archfeologwt, bom 
in Liverpool, and educated at University College, 
London, settled at Stockholm in 1883, and be- 
came in 1855 professor of English at Copenhagen. 
His great works are liis Old Northern Runic 
Monuments (1806-68-84X its abridgment (1884), 
and The Runes, Whence came they f (1894). 

Stephens, James (1824-1901), born at Kil- 
kenny, had a post on the railway, next went to 


Dublin, and became au active agent of the Young 
Ireland party. He was slightly wounded at the 
scuffle of Ballingarry (1848), skulked for three 
mouths in the mountains, and then escaped to 
France. In 1853 he journeyed over Ireland, pre- 
paring the soil for the Fenian conspiracy ; as 
its ‘Head Centre’ he exercised au euormous 
influence. lie started the Irish People to urge 
aimed rebellion, visited America m 1864, was 
arrested in Dublin Nov. 11, 1865, but a foitnight 
later easily escaped from Richmond Bridewell. 
He found his way to New Yoik, was deposed by 
the Fenians, sank into obscurity, and wosulloweu 
to return to Ireland in 1891. See O’Leary's 
Recollections of Fenianism (1896). 

Stephens, John Lloyd (1805-52), born at 
Shrewsbury, N.J.. practiced as a New York bar- 
rister, wrote two books of travel in the Levant, 
and was U.S. minister to Central America. 

Stephens, William Richard Wood(1 889-1902). 
born hi Gloucestershire, took a first from Balliol 
in lb02, and became Dean of Winchester in 1894. 
He wiote Lives of St Chrysostom, Dean Hook, 
Lord Hatherley, Freeman, Ac. 

Stephenson, Glokue, son of a colliery engine- 
keeper and grandson of a Roxburghshire shep- 
herd, was born at Wylam near Newcastle, 9th 
June 1781. From herding cows and hoeing 
turnips lie rose to be fireman in a colliery, and 
contrived meanwhile to pay for lessons in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. In 1815 ho invented, 
contemporaneously with Davy, a colliery safety- 
lamp, the ‘Geordie,’ for which he received a 
public testimonial of £1000 In 1812 he had 
become ongine-wright at Killingworth Colliery, 
and here in 1814 lie constructed his first loco- 
motive, ‘ My Lord,' running 6 miles an hour, 
for the colliery tram-roads; his invention next 
year of the steam-blast made it an ultimate 
success. In 1821 Stephenson was appointed 
engineer for the construction of the Stockton 
and Darlington mineral railway (opened 27th 
Sept. 1825), and in 1826 for the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway, which, after inconceivable 
difficulties, was opened 15th Sept. 1830. The 
October before had seen the memorable com- 
petition of engines, resulting in the triumph of 
Stephenson’s ‘ Rocket,’ running 30 miles an lioui. 
In 1834-37 he was engineer on the North Midland, 
York and North Midland, Manchester and Leeds, 
Birmingham and Derby, and Sheffield and Rother- 
ham Railways ; and during the railway mama 
lus offices in London weie crowded. In 1845 
he visited Belgium and Spain ; but his last years 
lie spent in the quiet pursuits of a country 
gentleman, dying at his country-seat of Taptou 
near Chesterfield, 12tli August 1848. See the Life 
by Smiles (1857 ; new ed. 1873) and his Lives oj 
Engineers (new ed. 1874). 

Stephenson, Robert, son of George Stephen- 
son, bom at Willington Quay, 16th October 1808, 
was apprenticed to a coalviewer at Killingworth. 
In 1822 his father sent him for six months to 
Edinburgh University. In 1828 be assisted his 
father in surveying the Stockton and Darling- 
ton Railway ; and after three years in Colombia, 
he became manager of his father's locomotive 
engine- works at Newcastle. He attained inde- 
pendent fame by his Britannia Tubular Bridge 
(1850), those at Conway (1848) and Montreal 
(1859), the High Level Bridge at Newcastle (1849), 
the Border Bridge at Berwick (1850), Ac. In 
1847 he was returned for Whitby. He died 12th 
October 1859, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. See S mi lea’s Lift of George Stephenson 
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Q857) and IAves of the Engineers , vol. v., and 
Jeaifreson’s Life of Robert Stephenson (1864). 

8tepniak (‘ Son of the Steppe ’), nom de guerre 
of Sergius Mikhailovibch Kravchmsky (1862-96), 
a leader of the Russian Revolutionary party. 
Recoining obnoxious to government as an apostle 
of freedom, he was arrested, and subsequently 
kept under such surveillance that he left Russia 
and settled (1876) in Geneva, and then (1885) in 
London. He was, however, held to be the 
assassin of General Mesentzeff, head of the St 
Petersburg police (1878). Among his works were 
La Russia SotUranea (Milan, 1881 ; Eng. Itans. 
Underground Russia, 1883), studies of the Nihilist 
inovemont; Russia under the Tzais (tiaus. 1885) ; 
The Russian Peasantry (1888 ; new ed. 1905): The 
Career of a Nihilist, a novel (1889) ; Nihilism as it 
is (1894); King Stork and King Log (1895). He 
was lun over by a train in a London suburb. 

Sterling, Antoinette (1850 1904), conccrt- 
singer (contralto), born at Sterlingvllle, N.Y.. 
studied at New York, Cologne, Baden -Baden, and 
London, made her debut lit 1S73, and married m 
1875 Mr John McKiulay. See Life by son (1906). 

Sterling, John, was bom at Karnes Castle, 
Bute, 20th July 1806. His father, Captain Edward 
Sterling (1773-1847), was farming then, butby-aml- 
by settled in London, and became the ‘ thunderer' 
of the Times. At sixteen John went to Glasgow 
University, and at nineteen to Cambridge, where 
he distinguished himself at the Union ; ho left 
without a degree in 1827, and soon was busy 
ou the Athenaeum. Influenced by Coleridge, and 
liberal m sympathies, he was nearly sailing on 
that crazy expedition to Si>ain which ended in 
the execution at Malaga of his friend General 
Torr^os and his own cousin Boyd. Ho married 
in November 1830, but soon tell dangerously ill, 
and spent fifteen months in St Vincent. In 1833 
he took orders, and served eight months as 
Julius Hare’s curate at Hurstmonceaux. His 
health again giving way, he resigned, and never 
advanced to priest's orders ; indeed, the diverg- 
ence between his opinions and the churclrs 
soon widened beyond even Coleridgean accom- 
modation. He contributed to Blackwood's and 
the Westminster, planned tragedies, and wrote 
poems, one of which, The Election, was published 
in 1841. In August 1888 he founded tlio (later) 
Sterling Club, among whose members were 
Carlyle, Allan Cunningham, G. C. Lewis, Malden, 
Mill, Millies, Spcdding, Tennyson, Tliirlwall, 
W. H. Thompson, and Venables. He d ; ed at 
Ventnor, 18th Sept. 1844, Julius Haro edited 
his Essays and Tales 0848) with a memoir, which 
seemed to Carljlo so inadequate that he himself 
undertook that masterpiece of biography which 
will preserve Sterling’s name from oblivion. 

8tem, Daniel. See Agoult. 

Sterne, Laurence, was born at Clonmel, 24th 
November 1713. His father, Roger Sterne, 
ensign in a foot regiment, was gram, son of an 
Archbishop of York who nad played an active 
part as a Cavalier churchman. The family 
accompanied the father on his military wan- 
derings ; and it was not till Laurence was eleveu 
years old that he was sent to Halifax grammar- 
school. At eighteen he entered Jesus College, 
Cambridge, as a sizar. In 1730, now B.A., lie 
went to York, where his uncle, Dr Jacques 
Sterne, was archdeacon*, and taking priest’s 
orders in 1788, he became vicar of Sutton-on- 
the-Forest and a prebendary of York, In 1741 
he married Miss Elizabeth Lumley, by whom 
be had one daughter, Lydia. In 1759 he wrote 


the first two volumes of The Life and Opinions 
of THstram Shandy, first published at York, 
but published anew at London in 1760. At once 
Sterne became a * lion.’ In April Dodsley brought 
out a second edition, and this was followed by 
Sermons of the ‘Rev. Mr Yorick.' In January 
1761 vols. ui. and iv. of Tristram were welcomed 
by the town, Sterne having meanwhile been 
presented to the living of Coxwold, thenceforth 
his infrequent homo. Volumes v. and vi. of 
lus novel were published in December 1761 ; 
and Sterne, whose health was failing, spent over 
two years in France. In 1765 vols. vii, and 
viii. appeared, and a second senes of Sermons 
abounding in nnclencal humour. The autumn 
and winter of 1765 were spent in a tour through 
France and Italy. The ninth and last volume of 
Tmstuim came out in January 1767 ; and the 
rest of that year was occupied in the prepara- 
tion of the first part of A Sentimental Journey 
through Fiance and Italy (1768). Their authora 
health wasnow completely wrecked ; and, attacked 
by pleurisy, he died in London on 18th, March. 
There have been few writers of any age or country 
who have displayed such mastery over every fonn 
of humour. Yet it is impossible to overlook the 
imperfections of his art, alike in conception and 
in execution. The wild eccentricity of his man- 
ner and arrangement— a deliberate and usually 
successful bid for laughter — was also the con- 
venient cloak of a singularly slipshod literary 
style. His indecencies, if less gross than those 
of Swift or Rabelais, are all too prurient. His 
pathos too often takes the form of overstrained 
sentimentalism. He was unscrupulous in his 
unacknowledged borrowings. Nevertheless is 
Sterne a classic of English prose fiction. See his 
Letters from Yorick U Eliza (1775-79) ; Lives by 
P. Fitzgerald (1896), Traill (1882), Sichel (1910), 
Lewis Melville (1911), Cross (1925), editor of the 
Works (12 vols. 1904), who first printed his Journal 
to Eliza (Mrs D^nper, his ‘ Brainine ’ and inspirerX 
and his fatter Look (1925), and reprinted (1914) 
his Political Romance (1759). 

Sternhold, Thomas (1500-491, joint-author of 
the English ^rsion of psalms formerly attached 
to the Prayer-book, was born near Blakeney 
in Gloucestei shire, or, according to Fuller 
and Wood, m Hampshire. He was Groom of 
the Robes to Henry VIII. and Edward VI. The 
first edition (undated) contains only nineteen 
psalms ; the second (1549), thirty -seven. A third 
edition, by Whitchurch (1551), contains seven 
more by J. H. [John Hopkins), probably a native 
of Awre in Gloucestershire, who died rector of 
Great Waldingfleld, Suffolk, in 1570. The com- 
plete book of psalms, which appeared in 1562, 
formed for nearly two centuries almost the whole 
hymnody of the Church of England, and was 
known as the ‘Old Version ’ after the rival version 
of Tate and Brady appeared (1696). Forty psalms 
boro the name of Sternhold, and sixty that of 
Hopkins. The rest were the work of various 
authors. See J. J ulian’s Did. of Hymnology (1892). 

Stesich'orus (c. 680-556 ».c.), greatest of the old 
Dorian lyric poets, was born at Himera in Sicily, 
and died in Catania. Only some thirty short 
fragments of his works remain. 

Steuben, Frederic William Augustus, Baron 
(1780-94), general of the American revolutionary 
army, born at Magdeburg, at fourteen served 
at the siege of Prague, and in 1762 was on the 
staff of Frederick the Great. While at Faria in 
1777 he was indured to go to America, and his 
services were joyfully accepted by congress and 
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Washington. He was appointed inspector-gene- 
ral, prepared a manual or tactics for the army, 
remodelled its organisation, and improved its 
discipline. In 1780 he received a command in 
Virginia, and took part in the siege of Yorktown. 
Congress in 1790 voted him an annuity of 2400 
dollars and land near Utica, N Y. See Sparks’s 
American Biography and Life by F. Kapp (1800), 
[Stu-ben; German pron. Stoi-ben.] 

Stevens, Alfred, sculptor, was born at Bland- 
ford, the son of a house-painter, in January 1818 
In 1888-42 he copied old masters and otherwise 
studied in Italy, working the last year with 
Thorwaldsen. In 1845-47 he was teacher of 
architectural drawing m the School of Design, 
Somerset House ; during the next ten years 
he was engaged m designing and docoratmg. 
From 1856 he laboured at one of the finest pieces 
of modelling in England, Ins Wellington monu- 
ment in St Paul’s Cathedral. He died at Haver- 
stock Hall, 1st May 1875. See H. Stannus, 
Alfred Stevens and his Work (1892). 

Stevens, Thaddeus (1792-1808), born at Dan- 
ville, Vt., in 1816settled as a lawyerat Gettysburg, 
Pa., was member of congiess 1849-58, a Republi- 
can leader, and chairman at the trial of President 
Johnson (1868). 

Stevenson, Sir John Andrew (c. 1760-1833 , 
knighted 1803), son of a Glasgow violinist m 
Dublin, became vicar-choral there, composed 
operas, an oratorio, songs, duets, &c , and garbled 
the Irish melodies for Moore by his symphonies 
and accompaniments. 

Stevenson, Joseph (1805-95), Catholic archivist 
and historian, born at Berwick-on-Tweed, in 1849 
became vicar of Leighton-Buzzard, but in 1863 
turned Catholic, and in 1877 joined the Jesuits. 

Stevenson, Robert, engineer, born at Glasgow, 
8th June 1772, lost his father in infancy; and 
his mother in 1786 married Thomas Smith, first 
engineer of the Lighthouse Board. Stevenson 
took, then, to engineering, and in 1790 succeeded 
Ins step-father. During his forty-seven years’ 
tenure of office he planned or constructed twenty- 
three Scottish lighthouses, employing the catop- 
tric system of illumination, and his own invention 
of ‘ intermittent ’ and ‘ flashing ’ lights. He also 
acted as a consulting engineer for roads, bridges, 
harbours, canals, and railways. He died in 
Edinburgh, July 12, 1850. He published, besides 
articles, four volumes of professional reports, 
and a work on the Bell Rock Lighthouse. See 
the Life (1878) by his son, David Stevenson 
C E. (1815-86).— Another son, Alan (1807-65), 
built the Skerry vore Liglithouso (1844). 

Stevenson, Robert Louis Balfour, son of 
Thomas Stevenson, C.E. (1818-87), and grandson 
of Robert, was bom at Edinburgh, Nov. 13, 1850. 
At first intended for the family calling, he 
turned to law, studied at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, and was called to the Scottish bar. He 
soon found his true bent in letters, and quickly 
forced his way into the front tank of contemporary 
writers. Some experiences which supplied Im- 
pulse were journeys *in France by canoe and 
on foot, a voyage across the Atlantic in the 
steerage of an emigrant ship, the after-journey 
across the continent in an emigrant train, and 
his five years’ residence in Samoa, where he 
settled for health’s sake in 1889. From the first 
his work showed individuality and a perfect 
style His earliest books were An Inland voyage 
(1878), Edinburgh : Picturesque Notes (1878), Travels 
with a Donlcey in the Cevennes (1879), Virginibus 
Puprisque (1881), and Familiar Studies of Men and 


Books (1 882). The New Arabian Nights (1882) was a 
collection of grotesque romances. Treasure Island 
(1888) was a success in a literary kind the secret 
of which seemed lost. Hardly less excellent was 
Kidnapped (1880) ; but The Master of BaXlantrae 
(1889) and The Black Airow (1888) fall into lower 
rank. A Child's Garden of Verse (1885) stands 
almost by itself as an imaginative realisation of 
the make-believe of childhood. Later volumes of 
verse were Underwoods (1887) and Ballads (1891). 
His Prince Otto (1885) has been pronounced the 
test of the true Stevensonian ; the Strange Case of 
Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde (1880) compelled exacting 
critics to commendation. Further works were The 
Silverado Squatters (1884), The Merry Men (1887), 
Island Nights' Entertainments (1893), aud Calriona 
(a continuation of Kidnapped, 1893). With his wife 
he wrote The Dynamiter (1885), and with his step- 
son, Lloyd Osbourne, The Wrong Box (1889), The 
Wrecker (1892), and The Ebb Tide (1894). He de- 
fended Father Damien in 1890, and snowed his 
versatility by a memoir of Professor Fleeining 
Jenkin (1887) and A Footnote to History (on Samoan 
politics, 1892). Ills health had long been broken ; 
he died suddenly, 8d Dec. 1894, and was buried 
by Ins own desire on a mountain-top behind liis 
Samoan homo of Vailima. Weir of Hermiston, an 
unfinished romance, appeared in Cosmopolis in 
1895; St Ives (completed by Qmller Couch) in 
H97. The Waif Woman was not published till 
1910. See the Edinbuigh (1898), Peutland (1907), 
Swanstou (1912), Vailima (1921), Rnd Tusitala 
(1923) editions; Life by Graham Balfour (1901), 
Miss Masson (1924), J. A. Steuart (1924) ; Letters 
(1911); books by Raleigli (1895), Coinford, F. 
Watt, 8 winner ton (1914) ; I can Remember R. L. 
Stevenson (1922) ; Bibliography by Prideaux (1918). 

StevinuB, Simon (1548-1020), mathematician 
and physicist, born at Bruges, held offices under 
Prince Maurice of Orange; wrote on fortifica- 
tion, book-keeping, and decimals ; and invented a 
system of sluices and a carnage propelled by sails. 

Stewart, House of. The Breton Alan Fitz- 
flaald (died c. 1114) got from Henry I. the lands of 
Oswestry in Shropshire. His elder son, William 
Fitzalan (c. 1105-00), bocame ancestor of the Earls 
of Arundel. The second son, Walter (died 1177), 
coming to Scotland, received from David I. large 
possessions in Renfrewshire, Teviotdale, Lauder- 
dale, Ac., along with the hereditary dignity of 
Steward of Scotland, which gave his descendants 
the surname of Stewart, by some branches modi- 
fied to Steuart or the French form Stuart. 
Walter, grandson of the first Steward, was also 
J usticiary of Scotland. Alexander, fourth Steward 
(1214-83), was regent of Scotland in Alexander 
III. ’a minority and commanded at the battle of 
Largs (1263). From his second son’s marriage 
with the heiress of Bonkyl sprang the Stewarts 
of Darnley, Lennox, and AubignA James, fifth 
Steward (1243-1309), was one of the six regents 
of Scotland after the death of Alexander III. 
Walter, sixth Steward (1293-1320), did good 
service at Bannockburn, and defended Berwick 
against Edward II. His marriage in 1815 with 
Marjory, Bruce’s daughter, brought the crown of 
Scotland to his family. His son Robert, seventh 
Steward (1810-90), on the death of David II. in 
1371, ascended the throne as Robert II. He was 
twice married— first (1349) to Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir Adam Mure of Rowallan, and secondly 
(1355) to Euphemia, Countess of Moray, daughter 
of Hugh, Earl of Ross. Elizabeth Mure was 
related to him within the prohibited degrees, so 
lit 1347 he had obtained a papal dispensation 
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(only discovered in the Vatican in 1789) for the 
marriage, legitimising the children already born. 
Hia third son, Robert (c. 1349-1420), was in 1898 
created Duke ot Albany ; the lourth, Alexander, 
who in 1874 got the earldom of Buchan on the 
forfeiture of the Comyns, is infamous as the 
* Wolf of Badonoch.' 

Between 1371 and 1714 fourteen Stewarts sat 
upon the Scottish, and six of these also on the 
English, throne. A race unhappy as few, they 
were Robert II. (1810-90); Robert III. (c. 1340- 
1406), who died of grief, lus elder son murdered, 
lus second an English captive; James I. (1394- 
1487), for eighteen years a prisoner, afterwards 
murdered ; James II. (1430-60), killed at the siege 
of Roxburgh; James III. (1451-88), murdered, 
with his soil in rebellion against him ; James IV. 
(1478-1618), slain at Flodden ; James V. (1612-42), 
died broken-hearted ; Mary (1542-87), beheaded, 
aud for twenty years a captive ; Janies Vr. and I. 
(1566-1625); Charles I. (1600 - 49), beheaded; 
Charles II. (1630-85); James VII. and II. (1633- 
1701), for the last twelve years of his life an 
exile ; and Mary (1662-94) and Anne (1665-1714), 
his daughters, who supplanted him, and died 
childless. All fourteen get separate articles. 

By his second queen, Mary of Modena, James 
VII. and II. had one son, James Francis Edward, 
born at St James’s Palace, 10th Juno 1688. The 
warming-pan Action fastened on him the nick- 
name of Pretender. Six months later he was 
conveyed by his fugitive mother to St Gennains, 
where, on his father’s death m 1701, he was pro- 
claimed his successor. On an attempt (1708) to 
make a descent upou Scotland, the young ‘ Cheva- 
lier de St George ’ was not suffered to land ; after 
his return he served with the French in the Low 
Countries, charging bravely at Malplaquet. But 
in Mar’s ill-conducted rebellion he lauded at 
Peterhead (December 1715), only to sneak away 
six weeks afterwards from Montrose. France 
was now closed to him by the treaty of Utrecht, 
and almost all the rest of his futile life was 
passed at Rome, where he died, Jan. 1, 1766. In 
1719 he had married Princess Clementina Sobi 
eskl (1702-35), who bore him two sons. See 
Lives by M. Haile (1907), Shield and Lang (1907) 

Hia elder son, Charles Edward Louis Philip 
Casimir, known variously as the 1 Young Pre- 
tender,’ the ‘Young Chevalier,’ and ‘Bonny 
Prince Charlie,’ was bom at Rome, 31st Decem- 
ber 1720. His education was irregular, but from 
childhood lie raised the hopes of tne Jacobites by 
the promise of a bright, chivalrous nature. He 
first saw service at tl)e siege of Gaeta (1734); 
fought bravely at Dettingen (1743); and next 
year repaired to France, to head Marshal Saxe’s 
projectedinvasion of England. But the squadron 
which was to have convoyed the transports with 
16,000 troops to Kent fled before the British fleet ; 
the transports themselves were scattered by a 
tempest ; and for a year and a half Charles was 
kept hanging on in France, until at last, sailing 
from Nantes, he landed with seven followers at 
Briska in the Hebrides on 23d July 1745, and 
on 19th August raised Ills father's standard in 
Gletifinnau. The clansmen flocked in ; on 17th 
Sept. Edinburgh surrendered, though the castle 
held out; and Charles kept court at Holy rood, 
the palace of his ancestors. There followed the 
victory over Sir John Cope at Prestonpans (21st 
Sept.), the inarch upon London with 6500 men, 
the fatal turning at Derby (6th Dec.), the victory 
over Hawley at Falkirk (17th Jan. 1746), the 
crashing defeat by the Duke of Cumberland at 
Cullodsn (16th April), and Charles's five months' 


hidings aud wanderings, with £30,000 set on his 
head, in the Hebrides and the western mainland, 
till on 20th September lie got shipping from 
Moidart to Brittany. The peace of Aix-la-Chapells 
(1748) caused Ins forcible expulsion from France, 
and thereafter he lived at Avignon, Paris (incog- 
nito), Li6ge, Basel, Florence, and Rome. He 
seems to have paid two or three secret visits to 
London between 1750 and 1760 ; in 1766 succeeded 
to his father's empty titles ; in 1772 married the 
ill-fated Countess of Albany (q v.) ; and for forty 
years a miserable drunkard, died at Rome, 81st 
Jan. 1788. By his Scottish mistress, Clementina 
Walknishaw (c. 1726-1802;, he left a natural 
daughter, Charlotte (1753-89), whom he had 
created Duchess of Albany. He was buried at 
Frascati, but translated to St Peter’s. See his 
Life and Times by Ewald (1875), Bishop Forbes’s 
Lyon in Mourning (Scot. Hist. Soc. 1896-96), W. 
B. Blaikie’s Itinerary of Prince Charles Edward 
(same soc. 1897), and Andrew Lang's PrinceCharUs 
Ed ward ( 1 900) ; also Cope and M acdon a ld (Flora). 

His brother, Henry Benedict Maria Clement, 
Duke of York, Cardinal, was bom at Rome, 5th 
March 1725. After the failure of the ’45 lie be- 
came in 1747 a cardinal and pnest, and in 1761 
Bishop of Frascati. He enjoyed, through the 
favour of the French court, the revenues of two 
rich abbeys, as well as a Spanish pension. The 
French Revolution stripped him of his fortune, 
and he had to take refuge in Venice for three 
years. In 1800 George III. granted him a pension 
ot £4000 ; he died, the last of the Stuarts, 13th 
July 1807. The crown-jewels, earned off by James 

II. , were bequeathed by linn to George IV., then 
Prince of Wales, who in 1819 gave fifty guineas 
towards Canova’s monument in St Peter’s to 
‘Janies III., Charles T.i., and Henry IX.’ 8ee 
H. M. Vaughan, Last of the Royal Stuarts ( 1906); 
A. Shield, Henry Stuart (1908). 

Noxt to the exiled Stuarts came the descen- 
dants of Henrietta (q.v.), Charles I.'s youngest 
daughter, who in 1661 was married to the Duke of 
Orleans. From this marriage sprang Anne-Mary 
(1669-1728), who married Victor Amadeus, Duke 
of Savoy and king of Sardinia ; their son, Charles 
Emmanuel III. (1701-73), king of Sardinia; his 
son, Victor Amadeus III. (1726-96), king of Sar- 
dinia; his son, Victor Emmanuel I. (1759-1824), 
king of Sardinia ; his daughter, Mary (1792-1840), 
who married Francis, Duke of Modena ; tlieir son, 
Ferdinand (1821-49), who married Elizabeth of 
Austria; and their daughter, Maria Teresa (1849- 
1919), who in 1868 married Prince (from 1918 to 
1918 king) Louis of Bavaria, and whom, as * Mary 

III. and IV.,’ the ‘Legitimist Jacobites’ of 1891 
put forward as the ‘ representative of the Royal 
House of these realms/ Rupert, her son (b. May 
18, 1869), is ninth m descent from Charles 1.; he 
represented Bavaria at Queen Victoria's Diamond 
Jubilee, June 1897, and m 1914 took command of a 
German army group in France. The branch of the 
family which the Act of Settlement (1701) called 
to the throne on the death of Anne were the de- 
scendants of the Electress Sophia of Hanover 
granddaughter of James VI. and I. by her mother 
the Princess Elizabeth (a.v.), Electreee Palatine 
and Queen of Bohemia. By that act the above- 
mentioned descendants of Henrietta of Orleans 
were excluded, and also the Roman Catholic 
descendants of the Princess Elizabeth's sons. 
King George V. is twenty-fourth in descent from 
Waller Fitzalan, eighteenth from Robert II., and 
tenth from James VI. and I. 

Arabella Stuart (1575-1615) was the daughter 
of the Karl of Lennox, Damley’s younger brother, 
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and so a great-great-granddaughter of Henry VII., 
a third cousin to Queen Elizabeth, and a drat cousin 
to James VI. and I. At twenty-seven she was 
suspected of having a lover m the boy William 
Seymour, who had Tudor blood iu his veins ; but 
on James's accession (1003) she was restored to 
favour, only, however, to contract a secret mar- 
riage in 1610 with him. Both weie imprisoned, 
and both escaped — Seymour successfully to 
Ostend, but she was retaken, and died,/ insane, in 
the Tower. See Lives by E. Cooper (1866), M. E. 
Bradley (1889), M. Lefuse(1913),B.C. Hardy (1913). 

The cadets of the house of Stewart are : (1) 
descendants of Robeit II. ; (2) descendants of 
natural sons of his descendants ; (3) descendants 
of natural sons of Stewart kings ; and (4) legiti- 
mate branches of the Stewarts before their acces- 
sion to the throne. To the first belong the Stuarts 
of Castle-Stewart, descended fiom Robert, Duke 
of Albany, Robert II.’s third son, through the 
Lords Avondale and Ochiltree. They received 
the titles of Lord Stuart of Castle-Stewart in the 
peerage of Ireland (1619), Viscount Castle-Stewart 
(1793), and Earl (1809). To the second class be- 
long the Stuart Bails of Traquair (1033-1861), 
descended from a natural son of James Stewart, 
Earl of Buchan. To the third class belong the 
Regent Moray, the Marquis of Bute, ana the 
Shaw-Stewarts ; and to the fourth belong the 
Earls of Galloway (from a brother of the fifth 
High Steward), the Louis Blantyre, the Stewarts 
of Fort-Stewart, and the Stewarts of Giandtully 
(from the fourth High Steward ; the last baronet 
died in 1890). 

See, besides works cited in the articles on 
the several Stewart sovereigns and in Marshall’s 
Genealogist's Guide (new ed. 1903), Stewart gene- 
alogies, &c., by Sylnson (1712), Hay of Drumboote 
(1722), Duncan Stewart (1739), Noble (1795), 
Andrew Stuait of Castlemilk (1798), A. G. Stuart 
(Castle-Stewurt branch, 1854), Sir W. Fraser 
(Grandtully branch, 1868), W. A. Lindsay (1888); 
William Townend, Descendants of the Stuarts 
(1858); the MarchesaCampana de Cavelli, Les Ber- 
niers Stuarts (1871); books by F. M. Thornton 
(1890), Gibb and Skelton (1890), F. W. Head (1901), 
J.J. Foster (1902), S Cowan (1908), T. F. Hendeison 
(1914) ; Hewison, Bute in the Olden Time (1895-96) 

Stewart, Alexander Turney (1808-76), mil- 
lionaire, born at Lisburn near Belfast, emigrated 
to New York in 1823, where two years later he 
opened lus first dry-goods store. His charities 
were numerous, yet at his death ho left some 
$40,000,000. His body was stolen in 1878, and 
restored to his widow three years after on pay- 
ment of $20,000 through a lawyer. 

Stewart, Balfour, LLD, F R.S., physicist, 
bora at Edinburgh, November 1, 1828, studied at 
8t Andrews aud Edinburgh, and in 1853 forsook 
a commercial career in Australia to become 
assistant to Prof. Forbes at Edinburgh Director 
of Kew Observatory (1859), and professor of 
Physics at Owens College, Manchester (1870), 
he died near Drogheda, December 19, 1887. He 
made his first reputation by his work on Radiant 
Heat (1858), and was one of the founders of 
spectrum • analysis. Particularly valuable are 
his papers on terrestrial magnetism. He earned 
a high reputation by his text- books on physics— 
Treatise on Heat (1860 ; 0th ed. 1895), Elementai'y 
Physics (1870 ; 5th ed. 1895), and Conservation 
of Energy (1878 ; 7th ed. 1887). With Prof. Tait 
he published The Unseen Universe (1875), a book 
which had a phenomenal reception. 

Stewart, Sir Charles. See Oastlereaoh. 


Stewart, Duoald, philosopher, born in Edin- 
burgh, 22a November 1758, son of Matthew 
Stewart (q.v.), studied at Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
He became assistant (1772) to his father, aud 
joint-professor (1775). In 1778, in the absence of 
Adam Ferguson, he taught also the moral phil- 
osophy class; in 1785, appointed professor of 
Moial Philosophy, he included in his subject 
psychology, metaphysics, logic, ethics, natural 
theology, politics, and political economy. In 
1792 appeared vol. i. of his Elements gf the Phil- 
osophy of the Human Mind , and in 1798 Outlines 
of Moral Philosophy. In 1806 he received from 
a Whig government a sinecure worth £600 a-year. 
From 1810 to 1820, when Stewart resigned, Dr 
Thomas Brown was conjoint professor. In 1810 
Stewart published his Philosophical Essays; in 
1814-27 vols. ii. and iii. of the Elements; in 1815- 
21 the History of Ethical Philosophy , and in 1828 
the Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers. 
Stewart lived from 1809 at Kinneil House, Bo’ness, 
but died in Edinburgh, 11th June 1828. He 
was a conspicuous representative of the Scottish 
school. Sir W. Hamilton’s edition of his Works 
(11 vols. 1854- 58) comprises a Life by Prof. Veitch. 

Stewart, Sir Herbert (1848-85), a major- 
general who served against the Zulus and the 
Boers, end was mortally wounded at Abu Klea. 

Stewart, Matthew (1717-85), born at Rothesay, 
was minister of Rosneath, and Edinburgh pro- 
fessor of Mathematics 1747-72. See Life by Play- 
fair in Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin. (1788). 

Steyn, Martinus Thkunib (1857-1916), as Pre- 
sident(from 1896)of the Orange Free Statejomed 
the Transvaal m the war 1899-1902. He promoted 
tho Union of 1910, but later encouraged Boer 
extremists. 

Stleler, Adolf (1775-1886), Gotha geographer, 
editor of the well-known Atlas (76 plates; 1817- 
23 ; new ed. 100 plates, 1905). [Sfre’frr.] 

Stior, Rudolf Ewald (1800-02), German theo- 
logian, fervent and mystical, became superinten- 
dent in 1859 at Eisleben. Among his works are 
The Words of the Lord Jesus (trails. 1855-58) and 
Words of the Apostles (trans. 1869). (Sfrer.] 

Stigand was made by Edward the Confessor 
his chaplain, in 1044 Bishop of Elmham, in 1047 
Bishop of Winchester, ana in 1052 also Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. But his appointment was 
uncanonical, as Archbishop Robert still lived. On 
the death of Harold, whom he had crowned, Stigand 
supported Edgar Atheling. Hence ‘William the 
Conqueror got him deposed in 1070. He died 
the same year a prisoner at Winchester. 

Stil'icho (c. 359-408 a d.), a Roman general, 
by blood a Vandal, was sent as ambassador to 
Persia in 884, and rewarded with the hand of 
Serena, niece of the Emperor Theodosius. In 
894 he departed from Constantinople for Rome 
in charge of the vouthful Honorius, placed him 
on the throne of the western empire, and ad- 
ministered in his name the affairs of state. On 
the death of Theodosius (894) Stillclio’s rival, 
Rufinus, instigated Alaric to invade Greece. 
Stilicho marched against Alaric, blocked him up 
in the Peloponnesus, but permitted him to escape 
with capttves and booty. In 898 his daughter 
became the wife of Honoring. Alaric invaded 
Northern Italy, but was signally defeated by 
Stilicho at Pollentia (408) and Verona. When 
Radagalsus, at the head of 200,000 to 400,000 
Goths, ravaged the country as far as Florence 
(406), Stilicho routed the invaders and saved 
the western empire a second time. Next Vandals, 
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Alans, and Suevi Invaded Gaul ; Stillcho’s pro- 
posed alliance with Alaric against them was 
interpreted as treachery and he was credited 
with aiming at the imperial dignity. A Roman 
army mutinied, and Htihcho fled to Ravenna, 
where he was murdered, 23d August 408. Three 
months after Alaric was at the gates of Rome. 

Stilling. See Juno. 

8tilllngfleet, Edward, divine, born at Cran- 
borne, 17th April 1035, studied at St John’s 
College, Cambridge, in 1653 obtained a fellow- 
ship, and in 1657 became rector of Sutton in 
Bedfordshire. In 1659 appeared his Irenicum, a 
catholic (perhaps latitudmarian) attempt to find 
a basis or union for the divided church. His 
Origines Sacra (1662), followed by his Rational 
Account of the Grounds of the Protestant Religion 
(16641, a defence of the Church of England from 
the charge of schism, led to rich preferment. Ho 
became m 1665 rector of St Andrews, Holborn, 
chaplain to Charles II., a canon of St Paul’s 
(1667), dean (1678), and after the Revolution 
bishop, of Worcester. He died at Westminster, 
27th March 1699. Other works were his Mischiefs 
of Separation (1680); Origines Britan n iece, or Anti - 
( mities of the British Churches (1685) ; and a de- 
fence of the doctrine of the Trinity (1697). See 
Life by R. Bentley prefixed to works (6 vols. 1710). 

Stirling, Mrs (1816-95), an actress, first known 
as Fanny Clifton, was born in Mayfair, London, 
the daughter of Capt. Helil of the Life Guards. 
She was educated in France, made her dibut in 
1838, and played till 1886. her finest parts ‘Peg 
Woffington’ and the ‘ Nurse.’ She married early 
the Drury Lane stage-manager, Edward Stirling, 
and in 1894 Sir Charles Hutton Gregory, C E. 

Stirling, Jambs Hutchison, LL.D., philoso- 
pher, was born at Glasgow, June 22, 1820, studied 
at the university, and practised 1843-51 as a sur- 
geon near Aberdare, South Wales. He next went 
to Paris and Heidelberg, and devoted himself to 
philosophy. His Secret of Hegel (1865 ; 2d ed 1 898/ 
opened up an unknown world to English readers, 
and gave a powerful impulse to the study of 
philosophy; m 1881 came his Complete Text-book 
to Kant. He delivered the first course of Gifford 
Lectures at Edinburgh— Philosophy and Theology 
(1890). Other works are an assault on Hamilton’s 
aoctrine of perception (186 5 ); a translation of 
Schwegler's Histoi'y of Philosophy (18C7 ; 11th ed. 
1891); Jerrold , Tennyson, and Macaulay (1808); 
As Regards Protoplasm (I860 : complete ed. 1872) ; 
lectures on the Philosophy of Law (1878) ; Burns in 
Drama (1878); Darurinianism ; Workmen and Work 
(a criticism of the three Darwins, 1894). He died 
March 19, 1909. See Life by his daughter (1912) 

Stirling, William Alexander, Earl OF.minor 
Scottish poet, born about 1567 at Menstrie House, 
Alva, studied at Glasgow and Leyden, travelled 
in France, Spain, ana Italy, and published his 
Tragcdie of Darius (1608X Aurora (sonnets, 1604), 
Croesus (1604), The Alexandrcean Tragedy (1605), 
Julius Caesar (1607). Knighted by 1609, in 1613 ho 
was attached to the household of Prince Charles; 
in 1614 was made Master of Requests for Scot- 
land, and published part i, of nis huge poem 
Doomsday (part ii. 1637). He received in 1621 the 
grant of ‘Nova Scotia’— a vast tract in Canada 
and what now is United States ; in 1631 he was 
made sole printer of King James's version of the 
Psalms. From 1626 tl?V his death he was the 
(unpopular) Secretary State for Scotland ; and 
in 1627-81 he was also made Keeper of the Signet, 
a Commissioner of Exchequer, and a Judge of 
the Court of Session. The French pushed their 


conquests in America, and Alexander's grant o t 
lands became valueless. In 1680 he was created 
Viscount and in 1638 Earl of Stirling, in 1639 also 
Earl of Dovan, but he died insolvent in Lon- 
don, 12th September 1640. His tragedies are of 
French Senecan type ; their quatrains are grace- 
ful. The songs, sonnets, elegies, madrigals of 
Aurora are marred by conceits, yet show fancy 
and ingenuity. His amatory poems Stirling did 
not include in his collected Recreations with the 
Muses (1637). See Kastner and Charlton’s edition 
of his poems (1921) and Memorials by Rogers (1877). 

Stirllng-Maxwell. See Maxwell. 

Stimer, Max, the pseudonym of Kaspar 
Schmidt (1806-56), the anarchistic writer, Mho was 
bom at Bayreuth, and lived and died at Berlin. 

Stitny, TnoMAs (c. 1325- 1404), a Bohemian 
philosophical writer, a predecessor of Huss. 

Stobffius, Johannes, born atStobi in Macedonia, 
compiled about 500 a.d. an anthology from 600 
Greek jioets and prose- writers. It has preserved 
fragments from many lost works. The best edi- 
tion is by Wachsmuth and Hense (Berl. 1884-94). 

Stocker, Adolf (1885-1909), Berlin anti-Semite 
leader, born at Halberstadt, studied at Halle and 
Berlin, and was court- preacher 1874-90. 

Stockmar, Christian Friedrich, Baron (1787- 
1863), diplomatist, born of Swedish descent at 
Coburg, became physician and adviser to Prince 
Leopold (q.v.) of Coburg, the husband first of 
the Princess Charlotte and then king of the 
Bolgians. He was made a baron in 1881. In 
1830 lie became the mentor of Prince Albert, 
and was the trusted friend of the young queen 
of England. As Coburg’s representative at the 
Diet m 1848 he supp rted Prussia's claim to 
the headship of the uerrnan nation. See his 
Denkwurdigkeiten (Eng. trails. NotaMlia, 1872), 
and Juste, Le Baron Stockmar (1873). 

Stockton, Francis Richard (1834-1902), bom 
at Philadelphia, was engraver and journalist, 
and became assistant-editor of St Nicholas. He 
first attracted notice by his stories for children, 
but is best known as author of Rudder Grange 
(1879). Later works are The Lady , or the Tiger t 
(1884), The Squirrel Inn (1891), Pomona’s Travels 
(1894), Mrs Cliffs Yacht (1896), The Great Stone of 
Sardis (1897), The Girl at Cobhurst (1898), Ac. 

Stoddard, Richard Henry (1825-1908), poet, 
born atHmghani, Massachusetts, attended schools 
In New York, and then worked some years in an 
iron-foundry. In 1849 he produced a volume of 
poems, only to suppress it ; but in 1852 published 
a sturdier collection In 1853-70 he served in 
New York custom-house, in 1870-78 was clerk to 
General McClellan, and for a year city librarian. 
His poems include Songs in Summer (1857), The 
King's BeU (1802), The Book of the East (1867), Lion's 
Cub (1891). Under the Evening Txmp (1893) and 
Recollections (1903) contain literary studies. 

Stoddart, Thomas Tod (1810-80X the angler- 
poet, lived at Kelso from 1836. His Death-Wake , 
or Lunacy (1830) was reprinted in 1396, with au 
introduction by Andrew Lang. 

Stokes, Sir George Gabriel, LL.D., D.C.L. 
(1819-1903), physicist, born at 8kreeo, Sligo, 
graduated in 1841 as senior wrangler from Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge, and in 1849 became 
Lucasian professor of Mathematics. In 1851 he 
was made fellow, and in 1854-86 was secretary, 
of the Royal Society, in 1885-92 president. In 
1887-92 he was Conservative M.P. for Cambridge 
University, in 1889 was created a baronet. On 
Hydro-dy namics he wrote a Report for the British 
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Association In 184$, and he made important con* 
tributions to the theory of light. He delivered 
In Aberdeen the Burnett Lectures, Light (1887) ; 
and the Edinburgh Gilford Lectures. Natutal 
Theology (1893). See his Mathem*- ana Physical 
Paper s (1880-1905) ; Memoir and Cort'€sp ce ‘ (1907). 

StOkM. William (1804-78), physician, in 1845 be* 
came regius professor of Medicine in Dublin, and 
wrote Theory and Practice of Medicine (1837), &c. 
See Life by his eldest son (1898).— That son, 
Whitley Stokes, born at Dublin in 1830, studied 
law at Trinity College, went to India in 1802, and 
was In 1879 president of the Indian law-com mis- 
sion and draughtsman of the present civil and 
criminal codes. He wrote many legal woiks ami 
edited Irish and other Celtic texts. LL.D., 
D.C.L., C.I.E., and C.S I., he died in April 1909 

Stolberg, Christian, Count of (1748-1821), ono 
Of the Gdttingen poet band, born at Hamburg, 
was in the public service of Holstein 1777-1800 
Besides writing poems, he translated Sophocles. 
—His brother, Friedrich Leopold, Count of 
Stolbero (1750-1819), a poet of the same school, 
was in the Danish service 1789-1800. Then turning 
Catholic, he published a history of Christianity. 
He produced poems, dramas, translations from the 
Greek, &c. See works by Menge (1862), Hennes 
(1876), Janssen (3d ed. 1882), and Keiper (1893). 

Stone, Marcus (1840-1921), historical genre- 
painter, second son of Frank Stone, A.R.A. (1800- 
59), was born in London, and was elected an 
A.R.A. In 1877, an R.A. in 1887. 


Stonehenge, pseudonym of John Hf.nry 
Walsh (1810-88), a native of Hackney, a surgeon 
at Worcester, editor from 1857 of The Field , and 
writer on dogs and sport. 

Storace, Stephen (1763-96), composer of The 
Haunted Tower (1789) and other operas, was born 
in London of Italian parentage, and died there.— 
His sister, Anna (1766-1817), was a vocalist. 

Storm, Theodor Woldben (1817-88), German 
poet and tale-writer, bom at Husum in Sleswick, 
was a magistrate and judge 1864-80. See Lives 
by Schdtze (8d ed. 1912), Gertrud Storm (1918). 


Story, Joseph (1779-1845), bom at Marble- 
head, Mass., graduated at Harvard in 1798, was 
admitted to the bar in 1801, elected to the 
state legislature in 1805, and became a leader of 
the Republican (Democratic) party. In 1808 he 
entered congress, in 1811-45 was a justice of tho 
Supreme Court, and also from 1829 law piofossor 
at Harvard. His works include Commentaries on 
the Constitution of the U.S . (1833), The Conflict of 


laws (1834), and Equity Jurisprudence (1835-36). 
Life by his son (1851), who also edited his 


See 


Miscellaneous Writings (1851). —That son, William 
Wetmore Story, D.C.L. (1819-95), bom at Salem, 
Mass., was admitted to the bar, but went to Italy 
(1848) and became a sculptor. His writings In- 
clude Poems (1847-56-80), Roba di Roma (1862), 
Castle of St Angelo (1877), He and SJitf(1883), Fiam- 
IMtta (1885), Excursions (1891), and A Poet’s Port- 
folio (1894). See the Life by Henry James (1903). 

8tory, Robert Herbert, D.D., born at Ros- 
neath Manse, 28th Jan. 1835, and educated at 
Edinburgh, St Andrews, and Heidelberg, was 
minister of Rosneath 1860-87, as his father had 
been 1818-59. In 1886 he became Glasgow pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History, and in 1898 prin- 
cipal of Glasgow University. He wrote Lives of 
his father, Robert Lee, W. Carstares, &c„ and died 
Jan. 18, 1907. See his daughter’s Memoir (1909). 

fttothard, Thomas (1755-1884), designer sud 


painter, the son of a London innkeeper, was ap* 

} )renticed to a pattern-drawer. A series of designs 
or the Town and Country Magazine was followed 
by illustrations for Bell’s Poets and the Novelist's 
Library. His earliest pictures exhibited at the 
Academy were ‘The Holy Family' and ‘Ajax 
defending the Body of Patroclus/ In 1791 he 
was chosen A.R.A., in 1794 R.A., and in 1818 
Academy librarian. Some 3000 of his designs 
were engraved, including those to Boydell's Shake- 
speare , The Pilgrim's Progress , Robinson Crusoe, 
and Rogers’s Poems. His ‘ Canterbury Pilgrims 
and ‘ Flitch of Bacon ’ are well known by engrav- 
ings. See Life (1851) by Mrs Bray (q.v.), widow of 
his son, Charles Alfred Stothard (1786-1821), 
antiquarian draughtsman ; and another by A. C. 
Coxhead (1907). 

Stoughton, John, D.D., born in Norwich, 18tb 
Nov. 1807, was Congregationahst minister at Wind- 
sor 1882-43 and Kensington 1848-75, and in 1872— 
84 professor in New College, Sfc John’s Wood. 
He edited The Evangelical Magazine, and wrote 
Church and State Two Hundred Years Ago (1862) ; 
Ecclesiastical History of England (9 vols. 1867-94) ; 
Homes and Haunts of Luther (1875); Italian Re- 
formers (1881) ; Spanish Reformers (1883) ; studies 
of Wilberforce, Penn, and John Howard ; and 
Recollections of a Ix>ng Life (1894). He died 24th 
Oct. 1897. See Life by daughter (1899) 

Stow, John (1525-1605), was a tailor in Corn- 
hill, but about his fortieth year devotod himself 
to antiquarian pursuits. His principal works are 
his Summary of English Chronicles (1565) ; Annals, 
or a General Chronicle of England (1680); and the 
noted Survey of London and Westminster (1598 ; ed. 
by Kingsford, 1908), an account of their history* 
antiquities, and government for six centuries. 
Stow also assisted in the continuation of Hol- 
inshed’s Chronicle, Speglit’s Chaucer, &c. See 
memoir by Thoms prefixed to the Survey (1842). 
Stowe, Harriet Beecher. See Beecher. 
Stowell, William Scott, Lord (1746-1886), 
eldest brother of Lord Eldon, born at Howorth, 
Durham, went up to Corpus, Oxford, in 1701, was 
a college tutor 1765-77, and in 1780 was called to 
the bar. In 1788 he was made a judge and privy- 
councillor, and knighted. Both as an ecclesiasti- 
cal and admiralty judge he won high distinction, 
and he was the highest English authority on the 
law of nations. He sat for Oxford 1801-21, when 
he was made Baron Stowell ; in 1828 he retired. 
He died at Earley Court, Reading. See Lives lSy 
Surtees (1846), E. 8. Roscoe (1916). 

Strabo, born at Amasia in Pontus, probably in 
64 b.c., was of Greek descent on the mother’s 
side. Strabo means ‘squint-eyed;’ whether the 
name was inherited is not known. He seems 
to have spent his life in travel and study, 
was at Corinth in 29 b.c., ascended the Nile 
in 24, seems to have been settled at Rome after 
14 a.d., and died sometime after 21 a.d. Of 
Strabo’s great historical work in forty-seven 
books— from the fifth a continuation to his own 
time of Polybius— we have only a few fragments ; 
but his Geographica in seventeen books has come 
down to us almost complete. It is a work of 
great value in those, parts especially which record 
the results of his own extensive observation. 
He makes copious use of his predecessors, Era- 
tosthenes, Polybius, Aristotle, Thucydides, and 
many writers now lost to us. but he depreciates 
Herodotus and quotes few Roman writers. The 
style is pure. The editio princeps appeared at 
Venice in 1516. Good editions are by Mttller 
and Dttbntr (1853-56) and Meineke (1852-68) 
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See translation by H. L. Jones (1917 et seq .); 
Marcel Dubois’ Ezamen de Strabo (1891) amt 
Tozer’s Selections from Strabo (1898). 

Stradella, Alessandro (c. 1645*81 ), composer, 
bom in Naples (or Venice), produced airs, duets, 
cantatas, madrigals, sonatas, operas, and ora- 
torios, including San Giovanni Battista , which 
contributed to form the taste of Purcell and 
Scarlatti. In 1677 he eloped from Venice to 
Turin with the mistress of one of the Contarini, 
who sent assassins to murder him. He was 
wounded, but recovered, and in 1682 was slam 
in Genoa by the brothers of a lady whom he had 
seduced. The story of the assassins who re- 
lented on hearing his music is a late fabrication. 
He did not compose ‘PietA, Signore.’ 

Stradivari, or Stradivari us, Antonio (1644- 
1787), the famed Cremona violin-inakei , was a 
pupil of Nicolo Amati. A unique ‘Strad,’ in flue 
preservation, the ‘Messiah,’ was sold for £2000 
in 1890. See monograph by Hill (1902). 

Strafford, Thomas Wentworth, Earl of, 
English statesman, was born in London, 13th 
April 1593. The eldest of the twelve children of 
Sir William Wentworth, he came of a great York- 
shire family, allied to royalty itself. He studied 
at St John's College, Cambridge ; in 1611 was 
knighted and mariied ; and having travelled in 
France and Italy, in 1614 became member for 
Yorkshire, and succeeded his father m the 
baronetcy and an estate of £6000 a-year. In 1615 
he was appointed custos rotulorum for the West 
Riding, a post from which Buckingham sought 
two years later to oust him. During James I.’s 
reign he was a generally silent member in three 
brief parliaments, a strenuous student, and a 
frequent attendant at the Court of Star-chamber. 
His flrst wife, a daughter of the Earl of Cum- 
berland, died in 1622, and in 1625 he mairied a 
daughter of Lord Clare. Conscious of his own 
splendid abilities, with no great belief in parlia- 
mentary wisdom, loyal in his devotion to ciown 
and church, an eager advocate of domestic re- 
forms, Wentworth m Charles’s flrst parliament 
(1025) acted with the Opposition ; from the second 
he was excluded by his appointment to be sheriff 
of Yorkshire. In July or that year (1626) he 
was curtly dismissed from the keepership of the 
rolls, and for refusing to pay the forced loan 
was imprisoned. So in the third parliament 
(1628) he headed the onslaught on the king’s 
evil ministers. From its meeting in March until 
May he was tho leader of the Lower House ; on 
7th July the Petition of Right, superseding a 
similar measure of lije own, became law ; and ou 
the 22d he was Created Baron Wentworth, in 
December Viscount Wentworth and President 
of the North. As such at York he set himself 
to strengthen government with an efficient 
militia and ample revenue, and to ‘ comply with 
that public ana common protection which good 
kings afford their good people.’ Towards those 
ends he used on occasion high-handed methods, 
which embroiled him, however, chiefly with the 
gentry. His second wife died in 1681, leaving a son. 
William, second Earl of Strafford (1626-95, died 
s.p.), ana two daughters ; and within a year he 
married privately the daughter of Sir George 
Rhodes. In January 1682 he was appointed Lorn 
Deputy of Ireland, but it was not till July 1688 that 
he landed at Dublin. He straightway proceeded 
to coerce Ireland into a state of obedience and 
well-being unknown alike before and afterwards. 
He raised the revenue from an annual deficit of 
£14,000 to a surplus of £60,000, and the customs 
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from £12.000 to" £40,000; tiansfoimed the army 
from a rabble of 1800 to an orderly force of 8000* 
swept the seas of corsairs ; introduced the culti- 
vation of flax ; called into existence a docile par- 
liament ; did his utmost to cleanse the Augean 
stable of the Protestant Church; and, whilst 
seeking ‘to draw Ireland into conformity of re- 
ligion with England,’ could boast that ‘ no hair of 
any man’s head was touched for the free exercise 
of his conscience. ’ The aim of his policy (he and 
Laud called it ‘Thorough’) was to make lus 
master * the moat absolute prince in Christen- 
dom;' and, says Prof. Gardiner, ‘the choice 
for Ireland in the 17th century did not lie be- 
tween absolutism and parliamentary control, but 
between absolutism and anarchy/ Wentworth 
taken at lus worst should be Macaulay’s Went- 
worth : by Macaulay’s verdict has Wentworth 
been widely condemned. One turns from it to 
Wentworth’s own correspondence, and there 
stand revealed his fatherly tenderness, his lovt 
of harmless amusements, his hatred of gaming 
and drunkenness, his contempt of courtiers, and 
the maladies which constantly beset him— fever, 
ague, gout, and the stone. But too masterful 
he was and self-reliant, too heedless of the 
means towards his end, intolerant of opposition 
to his wilL Not till 1689 did Wentworth become 
the king's principal adviser, when he was made 
Earl of Strafford and Lord-lieutenant of Ireland 
(January 1640). It was too late. The rebellion, 
provoked in Scotland by Charles’s unwisdom, 
was spreading to England ; and Pym and his 
fellows judged rightly that Strafford was the one 
obstacle to their triumph. A week after the 
meeting of the Long Parliament in November he 
was impeached and lodged m the Tower. In the 
great trial by his pee s, which opened in West- 
minster Hall on 22u March 1641, he defended 
himself with a fortitude, patience, and ability 
that moved even his accusers, whilst alaimmg 
them. The twenty-eight charges amounted at 
most to ‘cumulative treason;’ the gravest of 
them, his having counselled the king that ‘lie 
had an army in Ireland which he could employ 
to reduce this kingdom * (queiy England or Scot- 
land), was supported by but one witness, his 
personal enemy, Vane. To the Lords the question 
was his guilt or innocence, to the Commons lus 
condemnation. Ou 10th April the ‘inflexibles’ 
dropped the impeachment lor a bill of attainder. 
It passed a third reading in both Houses ; on 10th 
May it received the royal assent ; and Strafford 
w-as executed on Tower Hill, 12th May 1641 ; he is 
buried at Wentworth-Woodhouse. See Knowder’s 
edition of his Letters and CorrespondencetllSQ), with 
the short Life by Sir George Radcliffe (q.v.); and 
the modern Lives by John Forster (1886; absurdly 
republished in 1892 as by Robert Browning.q.v.), 
J. B. Mozley ( Essays , 1884), Elizabeth Cooper 
(1874), and H. D. Traill (1889). 

Strange, Sir Robert, engraver, bom at Kirk- 
wall, 14th July 1721, had tried s&ilorlng and a 
law-clerkship in Edinburgh, when in 1785 he 
was apprenticed to an engraver there. Falling in 
love with a young Jacobite lady, Isabella Lumis- 
den, he in 1745 espoused the cause of Prince 
Charles Edward, engraving not only his portrait 
but his bank-notes, and enlisting in the prince's 
life-guards. He fought at Culloden, narrowly 
escaped, married in 1747, and, after studying in 
Paris, settled in London (1750). On a second 
visit to the Continent (1760-65) he was made a 
member of tho Academies of Paris, Rome, Flor- 
ence, Bologna, and Parma; and Georg* HI. 
knighted him in 1787. He died 5th July 1798* 
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See the Life by Dennistoun (1855), and that by 
Woodward prefixed to Twenty Masterpieces of 
Strange (1874). [Originally Strang. ) 

Strangford, Percy-Clinton-Sydney Smythe, 
Viscount (1780-1855), succeeded as sixth viscount 
in 1801, was secretary of legation at Lisbon, 
and ambassador to Portugal, Sweden, Turkey, 
and Russia. He was made Baron Pensliurst m 
1825. His translation of the Rimas of Camoens 
he published in 1803.— llis eldest son^GuoRGE 
Sydney (1818-57), seventh viscount, was one of 
the * Young England ’ party, M P. lor Canteibury 
1841-52, and author of Historic Fancies (1844). — 
His brother, Prrcy-William Smythe (1825-G9), 
educated at Harrow and Merton College. Oxford, 
entered the diplomatic service, early acquired an 
unexampled command of languages, and was 
Oriental secretary during the Crimean war. In 
1857 he succeeded as eighth and last viscount, 
thereafter lived mostly in London, immersed in 
philological studies, but wrote little more than 
a few Saturday, Pall Mall , and Quarterly articles. 
His Selected Writings (1869) and his Utters and 
Papers (1878) were published by his widow See 
Fonblanque’s Lives of the Lxn'ds Strangford (1878) 

Straparola, Giovan Francesco, born at Cara- 
vaggio, published in 1550-54 Piacevoli notti , a col- 
lection of seventy-four stories in tho style of tho 
Decameron. See Eng. trans. by W. G. Waters (189 1). 

Stratford de Redcltfife, Stratford Canning, 
Viscount, born in London, 4th November 1786, 
was educated at Eton and King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. In 1807 he became pr6cis-writer to his 
cousin, George Canning, at the Foreign Office ; in 
1808 first secretary to the Constantinople em- 
bassy ; and in 1810 minister-plenipotentiary. His 
duty was to counteract French influence at the 
Porte, and he negotiated the treaty of Bucharest 
(1812) between Russia and Turkey. He was 
minister in Switzoiland 1814-17, commissioner at 
the Vienna Congress of 1815, minister to the 
United States 1819-23. In 1824 he was sent on a 
mission to Vienna and St Petersbuig, and in 1825 
went to Constantinople as ambassador, where lie 
mediated on behalf of Greek independence. He 
resigned in 1828, and was made G.C.B. ; in 1831 
he was again sent to Constantinople to delimit 
Greece. When in 1833, after a mission to Por- 
tugal, he was gazetted ambassador to St Peters- 
burg the czar declined to receive him. During 
the intervals in las diplomatic career he sat in 
parliament as a moderate Tory, but made no 
mark as orator or debater. As ambassador at 
Constantinople 1842-58 he built up that extra- 
ordinary influence which gained him the name of 
the ‘Great Elchi.' He induced the sultan to 
inaugurate reforms. His diplomatic skill and 
exertions to preserve peace wore rendered futile 
by the obstinacy of Nicholas and the weakness 
of Lord Aberdeen’s government; the Crimean war 
ensued. Created a viscount m 1852, he returned 
home in 1858, and in 1869 was made K.G. He died 
Aug. 14, 1880. See Life by 8. Lane Poole (1888). 

Strathcona, Donald Alexander Smith, 
Baron (1820-1914), born at Forres, rose from 
clerk (1888) to governor (1889) or tho Hudson’s 
Bay Coy. Chief promoter of the Canadian Pacific 
Ry. (completed 1885), he became High Comm is- 
sioner for Canada in London 1896, and a peer in 
1897. See Life by B. Willson (1915). ^ 

Stratheden. See Campbell, John. 

Strathnalrn, Hugh Rose, Lord (1801-85), son 
of the diplomatist Sir George Rose, was born at 
Berlin. Military attach* to the Turkish army in 


1840, he was consul-general for Syria 1841-48, 
secretary to Lord Stratford de Redcliffe and 
chargi d'affaires at Constantinople in 1852-54, 
and commissioner at Frenoh headquarters during 
the Crimean war. Sent to India in 1857, he vir- 
tually reconquered Central India. In 1860 he 
succeeded Lord Clyde as commander-in-chief in 
India, held the same post in Ireland 1865-70, and 
was made a peer in 1866, a field-marshal in 1877. 
See Sir O. T. Burne’s Clyde and Strathnairn 
(1891). 

Stratton, Charles Sherwood (1888-88), 
‘General Tom Thumb,’ a dwarf 31 inches high, 
was born at Bndgejiort, Conn. 

Stratton Porter, Mrs Gene (nie Stratton), 
born in 1868 on a fann in Wabash Co., Ind., 
married in 1886, attained great popularity by A 
Gul of the Limber lost (1909) and other stories full 
of sentiment and nature study, and died in 1924. 

Strauss, David Friedrich, born 27th Jan. 1808 
Rt Ludwigsburg in Wurttemberg, studied for the 
church at Tubingen, where in 1832 he became 
repetent m the theological seminary, lecturingalso 
on philosophy in the university as a disciple of 
Hegel. His Leben Jesu (1835 ; 4th ed. 1840 ; trans. 
by George Eliot, 1846) at once made him a man 
of mark. In it he sought to prove the gospel 
history to lie a collection of myths, and by an 
analytical dissection of each separate narrative 
to detect a nucleus of historical truth free from 
every trace of supornaturahsm. The book made 
a real epoch in theological literature, and pro- 
duced a violent excitement in and out of Germany. 
Strauss, dismissed from his post at Tubingen, 
settled in 1836 at Stuttgart, where m 1837 lie 
issued his Streitschriflen against his opponents, 
and in 1838 Zwei friedlichc Bldtter. In 1889 ho was 
called to be professor of Dogmatics and Church 
History at Zurich ; but the appointment raised 
such a storm of opposition that it had to be 
dropped Strauss, who had meanwhile published 
lus Charakteristilcen und Kritiken , now issued his 
second great work, Die Christliche Glaubenslehre , 
a leview of Christian dogma (1840-41). In Der 
Romantiker auf dem Throne der Carnren (1847) 
he suggested a parallel between the orthodox 
William IV. of Prussia and Julian the Apostate, 
as having both attempted to restore dead faiths. 
His speeches, in candidating for the German 
revolutionary parliament of 1848, were published 
as Six Theologico’politiccd Addresses. Besides two 
or three minor biographies, he published a Life 
of Ulrich von Hutten (1858-60; trans. 1874), 
followed up by Hutten’s Dialogues (1860), a work 
on Reimarus (1862), and six lectures on Voltaire 
(1870). A new Life of Jems, composed for the 
German People , appeared in 1864 (trans. 1865), in 
which an attempt was made to reconstruct a 
positive life of Christ. Der Christus dee Glaubens 
(1865) is a criticism of Schleiormacher, and Dlt 
Ifalben und die Ganzen a polemic against Scheukel 
and Ilengstenberg. In Der alte und der neue 
Glanbe (1872) Strauss endeavours to prove that 
Christianity as a system of religious belief is 
dead, and that a new faith must be built up out 
of art and the scientific knowledge of nature. He 
died Feb. 8, 1874. He separated from his wife, 
the opera-singer Agneae Schebest (1818-70). 8ee 
Life by Zeller (trans. 1874), and works by H&us- 
rath (1878), Eck, Harrilusjmd Ziegler (1909). 

8trauM, Johann (1825-99), the 'waltz king,' 
composer of the ' Blue Danube/ Ac., was born in 
Vienna, the sou of Johann Strauss (1804-49), ami 
brother of Joseph (1827-70) and Eduard (1835- 
1910), all noted for their dance^muaio, 
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Strauss, Richard, bom at Munich, 11th June 
1864, son of a horn-player, studied music with 
F. W. Meyer, land was influenced by Billow. 

He became kapellmeister at Meiningen, Munich, 
Weimar, Berlin, and Director of the State 
Opera, Vienna. His works include the operas 
Fsuersnot (1901), Salome , Elektra, Der Rosen- 
kavalier , Ariadne auf Naxos (1912) ; the symphonic 
works A us Italien , Macbeth (1887), Don Juan, Tod 
und Verkl&rung, Till Eulenspiegel , Don Quixote, 

Also Sprach Zarathustra , Heldenlcben, Sinfonia 
Domestica, Alpine Symphony (1915) ; and many 
beautiful songs, ballets, Ac. His originality, 
mastery of orchestration, deilance of tradition, 
rank linn first among the modems. See study 
by E. Newman (1908). 

Stravinsky, Igor, bornin 1882 at Oran ienbaum, 
Russia, composed L’Oiseau de Feu (ballet) and 
other ultra-modern music. 

Street, George Edmund (1824-81), R.A., 
P.R.I B.A., born at Woodford, studied with Sir 
Gilbert Scott. He restored Christ Church in 
Dublin, designed the Iondon Law Courts, and 
wrote Architecture of N. Italy (1855) and Gothic 
Architecture in Spain (1865 ; ne”' ed. 1914). See 
Menton s by his son (1888), by G. G. King (1917). 

Stretton, Hrsba, the pen-name of Sarah Smith 
(1882-1911), who, born at Wellington, Shropshiie, 
contributed to Dickens’s magazines, and wrote 
Jessica’s First Prayer (1867) and other semi- 
religious stories. 

Strenvels, Stijn, pen-naine of Frank Lateur 
(b. 1871), W. Flemish story-writer, once a baker 
near Courtrai. See his Path of Life (trans. 1915). 

Strickland, Agnes (1790-1874), born at Reydou 
Hall near Southwold, Suffolk, wrote verse tales, 
and, with her sister Elizabeth (1794-1875), Lives of 
the Queens of England (1840-48), Ac. See Lire(1887) 

Strlokland, Hugh Edwin (1811-53), geologist 
and naturalist, born at Reigliton, E. Yorkshire. 

Strindberg, August (1849-1912), born at Stock- 
holm, studied medicine and philosophy, married 
thrice, was teacher, actor, libiarian, journalist, 
but after 1882 lived solely for literature, mainly 
abroad. His novels and stories (The Red Room, 
1879; The New Kingdom, 1882, Ac.) attack Swedish 
conventional society, especially womankind, and 
advocate socialist Utopias. His historical dramas 
(Master Olof, 1878; Gustavus Adolphus, 1900, Ac.), 
satiric comedies (Bengt’s Wife, 1882, Ac.), and 
tragedies (The Father , 1887, Ac.) are also powerful. 
Subject to mad fits, unhappy, m revolt, he put 
much of himself into Son of a Servant , Confession 
of a Fool, The Inferno, Ac. See Eng. study by 
Lind-Af-Hageby (191&X 

Strongbow, RichXrp, or Richard de Clare, 
second Bari of Pembroke, in 1170 crossed to 
Ireland to push his fortune bv permission of 
Henry II. He married the daughter of Dermot, 
king of Leinster, and died in 1176. 

8tmensee, Johann Friedrich, Count (1787- 
72), son of a Hftlle pastor, in 1768 became physician 
to Christian VII. of Denmark. He soon gained 
the confidence of the weak young king and of his 
consort, Caroline Matilda (1751-76), George III.’s 
Bister, and, with her monopolising all power, 
sought to free Denmark from Russian influence 
and to find an ally in 8weden. His reforms and 
retrenchments were unpopular ; but it was solely 
by a court intrigue that in Jan. 1772 the aueen 
was arrested, and her new-made count. From 
both a confession of criminal intimacy was ex- 
torted ; and Struensee, found guilty of treason, 
was beheaded. Queen Caroline’s marriage was 
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dissolved ; she Was conveyed by a British frigate 
to Hanover, and died at Zell (Celle). See Memoirs 
(1849) of Sir R. M. Keith, British envoy ; Wraxall’s 
Life of Queen Caroline (1864); and Wilkins, A Queen 
of Tears (1903). [Stroo'-en-zay. ) 

Strutherg, John (1776-1858), author of The 
Poor Man’s Sabbath (1804) and other poems, was 
born at East Kilbride, and bred a shoemaker, but 
in 1882 became Stirling’s librarian at Glasgow. 

Strutt, John William. See Rayleigh. 

Strutt, Joseph (1742-1802), born at Springfield 
in Essex, at fourteen was apprenticed to an en- 
graver, studied at the Royal Academy, and from 
1771 devoted himself to research at the British 
Museum. He published Regal and Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities of England (1773) ; a work on the 
Anglo-Saxons (1774-76) ; Chronicle of England, 
down to the Conquest (1777-78); Dictionary of 
Engravers (1785-86) ; Dresses of the People of Eng- 
land (1796-99) ; and, his best-known work, Sports 
and Pastimes of the People of England (1801 ; en- 
larged 1903). See Life by Miller-Christy (1S9S). 

Struve, Wilhelm von (1793-1864), German 
astronomer, born at Altona, became director of 
the Dorpat Observatory in 1817, and m 1889 of 
that at Pulkova near St Petersburg. He wrote 
three important works (1827, 1837, 1852) on double 
stars, and carried out many geodetic operations, 
such as the measurement of an arc of tlie meri- 
dian (1857-60).— His son, Otto Wilhelm (1819- 
1905), born at Dorpat, became his assistant and 
successor, and retned in 1890 to Carlsruhe. He 
discovered 500 double stars and (1847) a satellite 
of Uranus. [ Stroo'veh .) 

Strype, John (1643-1737), ecclesiastical his- 
torian, born m London, was educated at St Paul’s 
School and Cambridge, and became incumbent of 
Low Leyton, Essex, d .s prolix and ill-arranged, 
but honest and invaluable, works (27 vols., Clar. 
Press ed., 1821-48) include Memorials of Cranmer 
(1694) ; Life of Sir Thomas Smith (1698) ; Lives of 
Bishop Aylmer (1701), Sir John Cheke (1706X 
Archbishop Gnndal (1710), Archbishop Parker 
(1711), and Archbishop Whitgift(1718) ; Annals of 
the Reformation (1709-31) ; Ecclesiastical Memorials , 
1513-68 (1721)— his best work. He also edited 
Stow’s Survey of London (1720). 

Stuart. See Stewart and Albanie. 

Stuart, Gilbert Charles (1755-1828X painter, 
bom at Nairagansett, Rhode Island, in 1772 went 
to Edinburgh with a Scotch painter, Cosmo 
Alexander; but, his master soon dying, worked 
his passage home, and began to paint portraits 
at Newport. In 1 776 he made his way to London, 
where he endured much hardship, till in 1778 his 
talent was recognised by West, and lie became a 
fashionable portrait-painter. In 1792 he returned 
to America, and painted portraits of Washington. 
Jefferson, Madison, and John Adams. He died at 
Boston. See Life by G. C. Mason (1879). 

Stuart, James (1718-88), ‘Athenian Stuart,’ 
author or The Antiquities of Athens (4 vola. fob 
1762-1816), was bom in London. 

Stuart, John McDouall (1815-66X bom at 
Dysart, in 1860 traversed Australia from S. to N. 

Stuart, John, LL.D. (1818-77), antiquary, born 
at Forgue, Aberdeenshire, in 1858 entered the 
Register House, Edinburgh, and In 1878 became 
principal keeper. He published The Sculptured 
Stones ofSootland (1856-67) and Book of Deer (186JX 
and contributed largely to the Proceedings of the 
Scottish Society of Antiquaries, of which he was 
secretary. 

Stuart, Lady Louisa (1757-1851X Sir Walter 
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Scott’s witty correspondent, the third Earl of 
Bute’s youngest daughter, died in London. 

Stuart, Moses (1780-1852), born at Wilton, 
Conn., studied at Yale, became Congregational 
pastor at New Haven in 1800, and was professor 
of Sacred Literature at Andover 1810-48. He 
published Hebrew grammars, commentaries, 
Hebrew Chrestomathy (1829-30), Future Punishment 
(1880), Conscience and the Constitution (1850), &c, 

Stubbes. John (c. 1541-1600), educated at Cam. 
bridge and Lincoln's Inn, wrote an answer to 
Cardinal Allen, and The IKscovene of a Caving 
Gulf (1579), against the marriage of Elizabeth 
with the Duke of Anjou, for which he.and Page, 
his printer, had their right hands struck off.— 
Philip Stdbbes, his kinsman, was author of the 
Anatomie of Abuses (1583), a vehement denuncia- 
tion of the luxury of the times. The work was 
reprinted by Turnbull m 1836, and by Furuivall 
for the New Shakespeare Society (1879-82). 

Stubbs, William, born at Knaresborough, 21st 
June 1825, studied at Ripon and Christ Church, 
Oxford, graduating with a classical first in 1848. 
He became a fellow of Trinity, vicar of Nave- 
stock, Essex (1860), diocesan inspector of schools 
(1860k Oxford regius professor or Modern History 
(1866), rector of Cholderton, Wilts (1875), a 
canon of St Paul’s (1879), and Bishop of Chester 
(1884), of Oxford (1889). Of his learned and 
sagacious works the chief are Registrum Sacrum 
Anglxoanum , on the Episcopal succession in 
England (1858) ; Mosheim’s Institutes, revised 
(1863); Select Charters, from the earliest penod to 
the reign of Edward I (1870); the invaluable 
Constitutional History of England, down to 1485 
(1874-78) ; The Early Plantagenets (1870) ; and lec- 
tures on European and on English history (1886- 
1908). He edited, in the Records publications, 
Benedict of Peterborough, Roger de Hoveden, 
Walter of Coventry, Memorials of Saint Dunstan , 
Qervase of Canterbury, Chronicles of the Reigns oj 
Edioard I. and II., William of Malmesbury, &c. 
With Hadd&n, he began a collection of British 
Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents (1869-78). 
He died 22d April 1901. See his Letters (1904). 

Stukeley, William (1687-1765) the ‘ Arch- 
Druul ’ was born at Hoi beach. M.B. and M.D. 
(Cam.), in 1729 he took orders, and in 1747 became 
a London rector. His twenty works (1720-26)deal- 
ing with Stonehenge, Avebury, and antiquities 
generally, are curious and credulous. See his 
Diary and Correspondence (Surtees Soc. 1884-87). 

Sturdee, Sir Frederick Charles Doveton 
(1859-1925), British Admiral of the Fleet (1921), 
entered the navy in 1871, and wiped out a German 
squadron off Falkland Islands, Dec. 8, 1914. 

Sture, a Swedish family which during 1470- 
1520, when Sweden was nominally united with 
Denmark, gave it three wise and patriotic regents 
— Sten Sture the Elder (d. 1508); his nephew, 
Svante Nilsson Sture (d. 1512) ; and his son, Sten 
Sture the Younger (d. 1520). [Stoo'reh.) 

Sturge, Josiph (1794-1858), Quaker, Liberal, 
Birmingham corn-merchant, bom at Elberton, 
Gloucestershire. See Li fe by Miss Peckover (1890). 

Sturgeon, William (178S-1860), shoemaker’s 
apprentice, private soldier, investigator of electro- 
magnetism, and professor at Addiscombe, was 
bom at Whittington, North Lancashire. 
Sturlason. See Snorri. 

8tunn, Jacques Charles Franqois (1808-55), 
algebraist, was bom at Geneva, and died, an 
Academician, in Paris. 


Sturm, Johannes (1507-89), educational in- 
former, bom at Sclilelden near Aix-la-Chapelle, 
from the Li6ge school of the Brethren or the 
Common Life passed to Louvain University, and 
at Paris in 1530 lectured on Cicero. He favoured 


the Reformation, and in 1536 was invited by 
Strasburg to reorganise the education of the 
town. Both in religion and politics Sturm took 
a prominent part, siding with Zwingli against 
Luther ; and he was sent on missions to France, 
England, and Denmark. Inspired by him, Stras- 
burg became a great educational centre. In 1538 
a gymnasium was established, with Sturm as its 
rector, and m 1564 an academy, the two together 
supplying a complete course of instruction. In 
1581 he was driven from Strasburg by Lutheran 
intolerance, but ultimately permitted to return. 
See French monograph by Charles Schmidt (Stras- 
burg, 1855), and German works by Laas (1872). 
Kuckelhalm (1872), Hell (1888), and Schnud 


(1889). [Stoorm.] 


Sturt, Charles (1796-1809), Australian ex- 
plorer, went as captain m the 89th to Australia, 
and during 1828-45 headed three important ex- 
iled itions, from the last of which he returned 
Minded by hardship and exposure. He received 
in 1S51 a pension from the first South Australian 
parliament, wrote two narratives of his explora- 
tions (1833-48), and died at Cheltenham, England. 


Stuvvesant, Peter (1592-1672), governor of 
New York, was born in Holland, became governor 
of Curagoa, lost a leg in the attack on St Martin, 
and in 1646 was appointed captain - general of 
the New Netherlands. He proved a vigorous bub 
arbitrary ruler, a rigid Sabbatarian, and an 
opponent of political and religious freedom. Yet 
lie did much for the commercial prosperity of New 
Amsterdam, which ho would lain have held against 
the English in 1664, when it became New York. 
See Life by Bayard Tuckerman (N.Y. 1893). 


Stylites, Simeon (387-459 a.d.), earliest of the 
Pillar-saints (Gr. stylites), lived nine years in his 
Syrian monastery without leaving his cell, then 
at Telanessa near Antioch established himself on 
the top of & pillar 72 feet high. Here he spent 
thirty years, preaching daily to the crowds who 
gathered at its foot. [Sti-li'teez.] 


Suarez, Francisco (1548-1617), Jewish philo- 
sopher, born at Granada, taught theology at 
Segovia, Valladolid, Rome, Alcala, Salamanca, 
and Coimbra. A Molimst in his views of grace, 
he foreshadowed in his Tractatus de tegibus the 
modern doctrine of international law, and wrote 
a treatise condemning the extravagant divine- 
right theories of James I. of England. See Lives 
by Deschamps (1671) and Werner (1861). 


Suchet, Louis-Gabriel (1770-1826), marshal 
of France, born at Lyons, fought in Italy, and 
rose by 1798 to be general of brfgadei He added 
to his reputation in Egypt and again in Italy, 
served as general of division under Joubert in 
1799, and in 1800 was second in command to 
Mass6na. He checked an Austrian invasion of 
the south of France (1800), took part in the 
campaigns against Austria (1805) and Prussia 
(1806), and as generalissimo of the French army 
in Aragon reduced the province to submission, 
securing a marshal's baton. In 1812 he destroyed 
Blake’s army at Sagunto, and by his capture of 
Valencia earned the title of Duke of Albnfera. 
He was created a peer of France by Louis XVni n 
but joined Napoleon on his return from Elba. 
Deprived of his peerage after Waterloo, he did 
not return to court till 1819. See his mrnoiret 
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sur Us Campagiut sn Eepagne (1839-34) and Life 
by Barault-Roullon (1851). [ike-shay.] 

Suckling, Sir John (1609-42X poet, was bora 
at Whitton in Middlesex, the sou of a secretary 
of state to Janies I. In 1823 he entered Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1028 went on his travels, 
and served for some time under Gustavus Adol- 
phus. He returned about 1032, became famous at 
court for his wit and prodigality, and in 1639 
raised a troop of 100 horse to aid the kmg 
against the Scots. Suckling was returned to the 
Long Parliament, joiued in the abortive plot to 
rescue Strafford from the Tower, and in more 
desperate plots still against the liberties of the 
kingdom, but his schemes being discovered fled 
to the Continent. Impoverished and disgraced, 
he almost certainly poisoned himself at Paris. 
The works of Suckling consist of four plays, 
Aglaura, The Goblins, Erennoralt, and The Sad 
One, now forgotten ; a prose treatise, An Account 
of Religion by Reason ; a few Letters ; and a senes 
of miscellaneous poems, beginning with A Sessions 
of the Posts (1637), which is happily descriptive of 
the author’s contemporaries. But the fame of 
Suckling rests on his ballads ar l songs such as 
the ‘Ballad upon a Wedding’ and 4 Why so pale 
and wan, fond lover?’ The works were edited 
by A. H. Thompson (1910). 

Suora, Antonio Jos£ de (1793-1830), South 
American soldier-patriot, born in Cumana, Vene- 
zuela, was Bolivar s lieutenant and first President 
(1826) Of Bolivia, which he freed. [Soo'kray.] 

Sudermann, Hermann (1857-1928), novelist, 
dramatist, poet, journalist, born at Matzicken, 
East Prussia, studied at Kdnigsberg and Berlin, 
and in 1895 returned to Berlin from Dresden. 
The realistic drama Die Elire (1888) made him 
famous ; and his novels, In Zwielicht , Frau Sorge, 
Geschwister, Der Katzensteg, Es war, Das Hohe 
Lied , Ac., were widely read and translated. His 
tragedy Sodons Ende (1890) was censored ; other 
plays followed — Heimat, Es Lebe das Lebcn , 
Stein unter Steinen , Strandkinder, Der Bettler 
v, SyraJcus, Der Gute Ruf, Die Raschoffs, Ac. 
[Zoo'der-mahn.] 

Sue, [Marie Joseph] Eugene (1804-57), a 
master of melodramatic fiction, born at Paris, 
served as surgeon in Spain (1823) and at Navarino 
(1828), and worked up his experiences into the 
Byronic and absurd novels Kemock le Pirate, La 
Salamandre , Ac., as well as the unhistoncal His- 
toire de la Marine Frangaise (1835-37) and llistoire 
de la Marine Militaire (1841). His first hit was 
the too famous Mystkres de Pans (1842); its 
successor, Le Juif Errant (1845), was no less suc- 
cessful. Later works were Martin, VEnfant 
Trouvi (1846), Let Sept Plchis Capitaux (1847-49), 
and Lu MysUres du Peuple (1849), the last con- 
demned by the courts as immoral and seditious. 
A republican deputy, he was driven into exile in 
1861, and died at Annecy In Savoy. 

Suew. Eduard (1881-1914), the greatest geolo- 
gist of nis time, born at London, was professor 
of Geology at Vienna 1857-1901. Of his works, 
Das Antics dsr Erdt (1885-1909 ; trans. as The 
Fact of the Earth, 1904-10) was the most important. 
He was a Radical politician, an economist, an 
educationist, and a geographer. 

Suetonius, Caius Suetonius Tranquillus (75- 
180 a.d.), became Hadrian’s secretary, a post he 
held till about fifty, when, compromised in a court 
intrigue, he forfeited it. His best-known work is 
The Lives of the First Twelve Castors , remarkable 
for terseness, elegance, and impartiality. Other 


works were Ds Ittustribus Grammaticis (of which 
a complete copy existed in the 15th ceuturyl 
De Clans RJietoribus, and fragmentary lives or 
Terence, Horace, Persius, Lucan, Juvenal, and 
Pliny. Alter the editio princeps (Rome, 14701 
the best is that of Roth (1867 ; new ed. 18751 
For Hue toni us Paulinus, see Boadioea. r 

Suffolk. See Brandon &ud Po le. 

Suffren. Pierre Andr£ de Suffren Saint- 
Tropes (1729-88), a younger son of a Provencal 
noble, entered the French navy, fought in the 
action with the English off Toulon (1744) and in 
the vain attempt to retake Cape Breton (1746), 
was captured by Hawke next year, and served six 
years in Malta amongst the Knights Hospitallers. 
He was again captured in Boscawen’s destruction 
of the Toulon fleet (1759), took part in the bom- 
bardment of Sallee (1765), was again four years 
in Malta, and returned to France as captain in 
1772. In 1777 he sailed to America, and fought 
at Grenada in 1779. After an action at the Cape 
Verd Islands, he fought a series of engagements 
with the English off Madras and Ceylon, and 
captured Tnncotnalee. Returning to Paris in 
1784, he was received with great honours. See 
Laughton’s Naval Studies (1887). [Seef-fronn.) 

Suhm, Peter Frederik (1728-98), Danish his- 
torian, was born and died at Copenhagen. 

Suidas, the reputed author of a Greek Lexicon , 
about whom nothing is known, although he is 
placed about 975 a.d. The Lexicon is a sort of 
cyclopaedia, giving an explanation of words, and 
notices of persons, places, Ac. in alphabetical 
order, without literary or critical merit There 
are ed itions by Kuster (1705), Gaisford (1834), Bern- 
hardy (183-»), and I. Bekker (1854). [Swed-das.] 

Suleiman Pasha (I 18-92), Turkish general, 
entered the army in 1854, fought m Montenegro, 
Crete, and Yemen, and in peace taught in the 
Military Academy at Constantinople, of which 
he becamo director. He distinguished himself 
against the Servians in 1876. When the Russians 
declared war (1877) Sulennan checked them at 
Eski Zagra, but destroyed his army in heroic 
attempts to force them from the Shipka Pass. 
In October he became commander-in-chief of 
the army of the Danube, but suffered defeat near 
Philippopolia (Jan. 1878). Court-m&rti&lled, he 
was condemned to fifteen years’ imprisonment, 
but the sultan pardoned him. [Soo-R'man.J 

Sulivan. Sir Bartholomew James (1810-90), 
an admiral, famous as a pilot and surveyor, was 
created a K. C. B. in 1869. See Life by his son (1890). 

Sulla (inaccurately Sylla), Lucius Cornelius, 
by himself.surnamed Felix, a scion of the illus- 
trious house of the Cornelii, was born in 188 B.O., 
and carefhlly educated. As quaestor in 107 under 
Marius in Africa he induced the Mauritanian king 
to surrender Jugurtha (106). The war of the 
Cimbri and Ten tones (104-101) saw Sulla again 
serving under the jealous Marius. In 98 he was 
praetor and in 92 propraetor in Cilicia, where he 
restored Ariobarzanes to the throne of Cappadocia, 
from which Mithridates had expelled him. The 
private hatred of Marius and Sulla became politi- 
cal, as Sulla took the aristocratic side more 
strongly; but the breaking out of the Social 
War hushed all private quarrels for the time. 
Marius was aggrieved when the senate bestowed 
ou Sulla, after his consulship in 88, supreme 
command in the Mithridatic war; and Marius 
rushed into treason and civil strife. Then followed 
the expulsion of Sulla from Rome, his triumphant 
return, the overthrow of the Marian party, and 
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the first proscription. By the beginning of 87 
Sulla was able to embark for the Bast. During 
his four years there he won the victories of 
Chseronea (80) and Orchomenus (84). Next he 
crossed the Hellespont, crushed the army sent 
out by the Marian party (which, in lus absence, 
had again got the upper hand in Italy), forced 
Mithnaates to sue lor peace, then lauded in 
Italy In 88. The victory over the Sanimtes 
and Lucanians at the Collme Gate brpught the 
struggle to a close (82), and Sulla was now master 
of Italy. Then followed his dictatorship, ami 
the proscriptions (81) — a virtual reign of terror. 
During the next two years several important 
constitutional changes were carried, mostly re- 
actionary, tending to increase the authority of 
the senate ; but these, with a few exceptions, 
were doomed to fall within ten years. In 79 
Sulla retired to his estate at Puteoli, where he in- 
dulged in every sensual excess. He died m 78. 

Sullivan, Sir Arthur Seymour, born in Lon- 
don, 13th May 1842, studied music under Stern- 
dale Bennett and Goss, and at Leipzig, and had 
his tnuslc to The Tempest performed at the Crystal 
Palace in 1862. He produced the cantata Kenil- 
worth in 1864, the overtures In Memor tarn (1866), 
Marmion (1867), and Di Ballo (1869), the oratorios 
The Prodigal Son (1868) and The Light of the World 
(1878), a Festival To Deum for the Prince of 
Wales’s recovery in 1872, and at Leeds in 1880 
and 1886 The Martyr of Antioch ami The Golden 
legend. He is better known, however, by his 
hymn-tunes, his songs, and his tuneful and 
popular operas and operettas. The latter began 
with Cox aiul Box in 1866, and included, besides 
Haddon Hall (1892) ami The Chieftain (1894), the 
long list given already in the article on W. S. 
Gilbeit. Ills fertility ami technical lesouice 
were also shown in the grand opera of Ivanhoc 
(1891). He was made Mus. Doc. of Cambridge 
m 1876 and of Oxford in 1879, made a member 
of the Legion of Honour m 1878, and m 18S3 
was knighted. He died 22d November 1900, 
and was buried m St Paul’s. See Life by H. 
Sullivan and N. Flower (1927). 

Sullivan, Barry (1824-91), tragedian, bom at 
Birmingham, first appeared at Cork in 1840, and 
In London as Hamlet in 1852. He visited America 
1857-60, and Australia 1861-66. He was for a 
while lessee of the Holborn Theatre. See Barry 
Sullivan and hi* Contemporaries, by Hillard (1901). 

Sully, James, LL.D. (3842-1928), born at 
Bridgwater, son of a coalmaster, studied at 
Taunton, London, Gottingen, and Berlin, and m 
1892-1908 was professor of Philosophy at Uni- 
versity College, London, and wrote on psychology 
(1874-86), pessimism (1877), Studies of Childhood 
(1895), and My Life and Friends (1918). 

8ully, Maximilien de B&thune, Due dk, 
Henry IV ’g great minister, the second son of the 
Huguenot Baron de Rosny, was born at the 
chjteau of Rosny near Mantes, 18th December 
1560. He accompanied Henry of Navarre in his 
flight from the French court (1576), took an 
active part In the war, and helped materially to 
decide the victory of Contras (1687). At Ivry he 
captnred the standard of Mayenne. He approved 
of the king's politic conversion, and throughout 
the reign remained his most trusted counsellor. 
His first task was to repair the ruinous finances 
of the realm. Before his time the whole adminis- 
tration was an organised system of pillage ; bnt 
Rosny made a tour through the provinces, ex- 
amlned the accounts, discovered the delinquents, 
aod dismissed or suspended them, besides com- 


polling them to disgorge. In 1696 the revenue 
was but nine millions of livres ; iu 1609 it was 
twenty millions, with a surplus, and the arsenals 
and fleet in good order. In 1606 he was created 
Due de Sully. After Henry’s assassination he 
had to resign the superintendence of finance, but 
was presented by Mane de’ M&licJs with 800,000 
livres. He retired to his estates, Rosny and 
Villebon, and died 22d December 1641. His 
Memoirs, if not rigidly historical, are of priceless 
value for the reign of Henry IV. The first and 
second volumes were printed in 1684 ; the third 
and fourth in 1662. These last contain the famous 
grouping of Rurope, except Russia aud Turkey, 
into a Christian republic of fifteen states, balanced 
by an international Ampliictyonic Assembly. 
The singular fonn in which the Mtmoires was cast 
—a narrative addressed to Sully himself— proved 
so intolerable to the 18th century that the Abb6 
de l’Rcluse re-edited (1746) the whole in ordinary 
narrative, but modernised and spoiled the work. 
The original text may be found in the collection 
of Michaud and Poujoulat (vols. xvi.-xvii.). See 
books by Legouv6 (1878), Gourdault (8d ed. 1877), 
Bouvet de Cress6 (1878), Dussieux (1887), and 
Chailley (1888); also German studies by Ritter 
(1871) and KUkelhaus (1898). [Nearly Seel-lee. ] 

Sully-Prudhomme, Rrn£ Francois Armand 
(1839-1907), poet, was bom at Paris. His early 
Stances et Pobmes (1865) gained the praises of 
Samte-Beuve ; later volumes, Les tpreuves, Croquis 
Italians , Ijes Solitudes, Impressions de la Guerre, Les 
Destine , Les Vaincs Tendresses, La France, La Rivolte 
des Fleurs, extended his fame as a poet. His finest 
poems are steeped in a serene but penetrating 
melancholy. Masterpieces of subtlety are his 
didactic poems la Justice (1878) and Le Bonheur 
(1888). Other works are a metrical translation of 
book i. of Lucretius (new ed. 1886); in prose— 
L' Expression dans les Beaux Arts . Reflexions sur 
l' Art des Vers (1892), Testament Poetique (1901), La 
Vraie Religion selon Pascal (1905). His CEuvres 
Completes appeared in 1883-1908. Elected to the 
Academy in 1881, he got a Nobel prize in 1901. 
See studies by Zyromski and P. Foils (1907). 

SulplClU8 Seve’rua (c. 865-425), monkish his- 
torian, born in Aquitania, wrote a Chronica, from 
„ the Creation to 403 a.d., and a Life of St Martin 
of Tours. See translation by Roberts (1896). 

Sumner, Charles, American statesman, bom 
in Boston, January 6, 1811, graduated at Harvard 
in 1830, and in 1884 was admitted to the bar. He 
found more congenial employment, however, as 
a lecturer on legal topics and a contributor to 
law Journals and compilations. In 1887-40 he 
was in Europe, pursuing the study of Juris- 
prudence. He first came into prominence by a 
civic oration (1845), ‘The True Grandeur of 
Nations,’ which was simply a vehement denuncia- 
tion of war. A Whig, he took little interest in 
politics until the threatened extensions of negro 
slavery over newly-acquired territory. In 1848 
he joined with others to form the Free Soil party. 
Nominated for congress, he was defeated by tne 
Whig candidate, but in 1851 was elected to the 
national senate by the combined Free Soil and 
Democratic votes of the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture. This post he held for life. At the outset 
he stood alone in the senate as the uncompromis- 
ing opponent of slavery ; In 1856, in the senate 
chamber, lie was bludgeoned on the head by 
Preston S. Brooks, a South Carolina member of 
congress, and incapacitated fbr public life for 
nearly four years. In 1860 he delivered a speech 
on the admission of Kansas as a free state, pub* 
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lished as The Barbarism of Slavery. The secession 
of the southern states left the Republican party 
in full control of botii houses of congress, and in 
1801 Sumner was elected chairman of the senate 
oommittee on foreign affairs. He supported the 
impeachment of President Johnson, and opposed 
* President Grant's project for the acquisition of San 
Domingo. His continuous aud acrimonious cen- 
sures on Grant's administration brought about a 
rupture with the leading Republican politicians, 
which was rendered complete by his support of 
Greeley as candidate for the presidency in 1872. 
But his course had been too evidently dictated by 
principle to allow of his sinking m esteem with 
the mass of the party, and the breach was gradu- 
ally closing when he died at Washington, lltli 
March 1874. Sumner's works fill fifteen volumes 
(1870-79). See his Memoirs and Letters by Pierce 
(4 vols. 1877-98); Lives by A. L. Dawes (1892), 
Moorfield Storey (1900), G. H. Haynes (1909). 

Sumner, John Bird (1780-1802), born at Kenil- 
worth vicarage, aud educated at Eton and King's 
College, Cambridge, became rector of Mapledur- 
ham, Oxon (1818X Bishop of Chester (1828), and 
Archbishop of Canterbury (184c). Conciliatory 
and moderate, he wrote Apostolical Breaching, The 
Moral Attributes of the Creator, and Evidences of 
Christianity. — His brother, Charles Richard 
(179Q-1874), was Bishop of Winchester 1827-09 ; 
his Life was published in 1870. — His younger son, 
Geoiiob Henry (1824-1909), in 1888 became 
bishop-suffragan of Guildford. 

8umter, Thomas (1784-1882), a general in the 
American war of independence. 

Sunderland, Robert Spencer, Earl of (1640- 
1702), in 1043 succeeded his father, who fell at 
Newbury, as second earl. In 1079 he became 
Secretary of State, and united with Essex and 
Halifax in opposing Shaftesbury, who wished 
to set Monmouth on the throne. He encouraged 
Charles II. to persevere in the French alliance, 
and, with the Duchess of Portsmouth negotiated 
a treaty by which, for a French pension, Charles 
agreed to assemble no parliament for three years. 
Before the year was out a new triumvirate, con- 
sisting of himself, Hyde, and Godolphin, succeeded 
to the confidence of Charles. The French treaty 
was broken off, and Sunderland, now afraid of 
the Whigs, engaged the king in an alliance with 
Spain. After the dissplution of the last exclusion 
parliament he lost his office ; but in 1082 he was, 
‘upon great submission made to the Duke [of 
York], restored to be Secretary.’ Under James 
II. his influence grew greater than ever, and in 
1685 he became priiur-minister. Ho alone was 
entrusted with ft knowledge of the king’s inten- 
tion to establish Catholicism, and he openly 
professed his own conversion. Yet we find 
nim In correspondence with William of Orange. 
When William came over Sunderland went to 
Amsterdam, but in 1691 he was allowed to return 
to England, and In 1695 William spent a week at 
his seat, Althorp. He was made Lord Chamber- 
lain, but resigned in 1697, after directing affaire 
as the acknowledged head of the government. 
—His son, Charles (1675-1722). third earl, was 
Secretary of State 1706-10. Under George I. he 
rose to be all-powerful; but in 1721, being ac- 
cused of receiving a bribe of £50,000 worth of 
the fictitious South Sea stock, he was acquitted 
only from party considerations, and public in- 
dignation made him resigu. His second son, 
Charles, succeeding in 1788 to the honours of his 
maternal grandfatner, John Churchill, the earl- 
dom of Sunderland became merged in the 


dukedom of Marlborough. The third son, John, 
was father of the first Earl Spencer (q.v.). 

Supp6, Franz von (1820-95), Viennese composer 
of operettas, songs, masses, Ac., was born at 
Spalato of Germano-Belgo-Italian origin. 

Sara] a Dowlah (Siraj-ud-Daula ; in the Gentle- 
man's Magazine of the time, Sir Roger Dowler !), 
the young Nawab of Bengal, having captured 
the fort connected with the English factory 
at Calcutta, caused, on 19th June 1756, the whole 
of the prisoners, 146 in number, to be confined 
in the military prison, eighteeu feet square. In 
the morning there were only twenty-three sur- 
vivors. Clive (q.v.), sent to avenge the atrocity 
of the Black Hole, retook Calcutta, and at Plassey 
( Palasi ) on 23d June 1757 inflicted a crushing 
defeat on Suraja Dowlah. See Hoi well’s Nar- 
rative of the Black Hole (1758). 

Suroouf, Robert (1773-1827), French privateer, 
was born and died at St Malo. He preyed on 
the English shipping m the Indian seas during 
the war, his greatest exploits the capture of 
the Triton (1785) and Kent (1800). See Sir J. K. 
Laughton's Studies in Naval History (1887). 

Surrey, Henry Howard, Earl of, was bom 
about 1517, the eldest son of Thomas Howard 
(q.v.), who in 1524 succeeded as third Duke of 
Norfolk. In 1532 ho accompanied Henry VIII. to 
France ; in 1542 he was made a Knight of the 
Garter, but sent to the Fleet for challenging a 
gentleman ; and next year he was again committed 
for breaking windows in the streets at night. 
Soon released, he served in the camp near Bou- 
logne, distinguished himself at Montreuil in 1544, 
and in 1555 held command at Guisnes and Bou- 
logne, but, defeated by a superior French force, 
was superseded by tfe Earl of Hertford. For 
his bitter speeches against Hertford. 8urrey was 
imprisoned at Windsor in July, and m Decem- 
ber was, like liis father, committed to the Tower 
on a charge of high-treason. His offence was 
morely that he had assumed the arms of his 
ancestor Edward the Confessor in conjunction 
with his own ; but he was found guilty, con- 
demned to death, and beheaded, 21st January 1547. 
His poems, circulated m manuscript during his 
lifetime, were first printed, with poems by Wyatt 
and others, in Tottel's Miscellany (1557). They 
consist of sonnets, lyrics, elegies, translations, 
paraphrases of the Psalms and Ecclesiastes, be- 
sides translations in good blank verse — the first in 
English— of books ii. and iv. of Virgil’s A CnHcL 
He was the first in English to employ the sonnet. 
See Padelford’s edition (1920); tne Life by Nott 
in his edition of Surrey and Wyatt (1815 ; reprint 
1866), aud that in French by E. Bapst (1891 J. 

Surtees, Robert (1779-1884), bom at Durham, 
studied at Christ Church, Oxford, and the Middle 
Temple, and in 1802 inherited Malnsforth near 
Bishop Auckland. Here he compiled his History 
of the County of Durham (1810-28), to vol. iv. of 
which fed. by Raine, 1840) a memoir by George 
Taylor is prefixed. To Scott’s Minstrdsy Surtees 
contributed two ‘ancient’ ballads he himself 
had made — Barthram's Dirge and The Death of 
FeatherstonhaugK The Surtees Society was 
founded in 1834 to publish unedited MSS* relat- 
ing chiefly to the northern counties. 

Surtees, Robert Smit* (1803-64), of Hamster* 
ley Hall, Durham, wrote anonymously a aeries of 
inimitable sporting novels, introducing Mr Hor* 
rocks, grocer ami sportsman. Among the best 
known are Handle y Cross (1848, 1854) ; Mr Sponge's 
Sporting Tour (1858); Ask Mamma (1858); Plain 
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or Ringlets? (1860); and M r Fit cey Romford's Hounds 
(1865)—all illustrated by John Leech and ‘Plnz.‘ 

Bubo, or Seuse, Heinrich (c. 1295-1366), mystic, 
born at Ueberllngen, Baden, was a Dominican 
monk and a disciple of Eckharb. See his own 
Life (brans, new ed. 1913). 

Sutro, Alfred (b. 1863), son of a London 
doctor, has translated Maeterlinck, and since 
1900 written a series of successful plays— The 
Foolish Virgins , The Walls of Jericho , John Glayde's 
Honour , The Peiplcxed Husband , Freedom , &c. 

Button, Thomas (1552-1611), a rich London 
merchant, fonndei of the Chartei house. 

Suvoroff, or Suwaruow, Aiexanpkr Vasilik- 
vitch (1729-1800), born at Moscow, had won 
fame in the Seven Yeats’ War, two Polish and 
two Turkish wars, when in 1799 he was sent to 
Italy to assist the Austrians against the French 
He defeated Moreau on the Adda, Macdonald at 
the Trebbia, and Joubert at Novi. Then he was 
directed to unite with Korsakoff to sweep the 
French out of Switzerland. After a terrible march 
over the Alps he found that Mass6na had defeated 
Korsakoff, and. too weak to attack, he barely 
escaped over tne mountains into Austria. He 
died at St Petersburg. He was small of stature 
and slight, but inured to hardship, brusque and 
eccentric. See Life by Lieut. -col. Spalding (1890). 

Svendsen, Johan Severin (1840-1911), com- 
poser, born at Christiania, m 1883 became court 
Kapellmeister at Copenhagen. 

Svetchlne, Madame. See Swf.tchine. 

Swammerdam, Jan (1637-85), entomologist, 
born at Amsterdam, practised as a physician there 
and at Leyden, but gave far more attention to the 
study of insects, became straitened for means, and 
finally was carried away by the religious mysticism 
of Antoinette Bourignon (q.v.). His chief services 
to science were in tho anatomy of bees and the 
metamorphoses of insects. He wiote on animal- 
cules (1669) ami lhblia Naturae (ed. Boerhaave, 
1737-38) 

Swan, ANNiF.S.,daughterof a farmer near Gore- 
bridge in Midlothian, married Dr Burnett Smith, 
edited The Woman at Home, and is the author of 
Aldersyde (1383) and many popular stories. 

Swan, Sir Joseph Wilson (1828-1914), electro- 
chemist, born at Sunderland, made important 
advances in dry-plate photography, and shares 
with Edison the honour of inventing the incan- 
descent electric lamp. He was knighted in 1904. 

Swan wick, Anna (1813-99), born at Liverpool, 
studied Greek and Hebrew’ at Berlin, and inter- 
ested herself in woman’s education and philan- 
thropy. She translated from Goethe, 8chiller, 
and Aeschylus. See study by M. L. Bruce (1903), 

Swartz, Olof (1760-1818), Swedish botanist. 

Swedenborg, Emanuel, born in Stockholm, 
January 29, 1688, son of Jesper Svedberg, subse- 
quently Bishop of Skara, was educated at Upsala, 
travelled in England, Holland, France, ana Ger- 
many, and served Charles XII. in the College of 
Mines and as military engineer. The family was 
ennobled in 1719, and the name changed from 
Svedberg to Swedenborg. Emanuel wrote books 
on algebra, the calculus, longitude, decimal 
measures, tides, docks, sluices, and saltworks, 
and then devoted himself for ten years to tho 
study of mining and smelting, and to the con- 
struction of a theory of creation, expounded in 
Opera PhUosophica et Mineralia (3 vols. 1 784). The 
first volume, Principia , or the First Principles of 
Natural Things, deduces matter from pure motion. 


This was followed by his Argument on the !%• 
finite (1734). His studies in human anatomy and 
physiology were embodied In his Economy of the 
Animal Kingdom (1741) and Animal Kingdom 
(1744-45). Here his course as a natural philos- 
opher ended, and he entered on his career as 
spiritual seer. He resigned his office in the 
College of Mines in 1747, and in 1749 issued 
at London the Heavenly Arcana (1749-50). His 
life henceforward was spent chiefly between 
Stockholm, London, and Amsterdam, in writing 
and printing expositions of his experience and 
doctrines, mostly found in outline in the Heavenly 
Arcana , which is a revelation of the interned 
or spiritual sense of Genesis and Exodus. The 
early chapters of Genesis are a fragment of 
an older Word, and an allegorical history. The 
spiritual sense pervades the Scriptures as the 
soul does the body. By reason of its symbol- 
ism of the inward sense, the letter of Scripture 
is holy in every jot and tittle. The Jewish 
dispensation having reached its period, God 
appeared in Jesus Christ; He assumed human 
nature, ‘glorified and made it divine.’ The 
effluence from the Lord’s divine humanity is the 
Holy Spirit. The church initiated by the Divine 
Advent came to an eiul in the 18th century, and 
Swedenborg witnessed the Last J udgment effected 
in the year 1757 m the World of Spirits. Then 
commenced a new dispensation, signified by the 
New Jerusalem in the Revelation, of which 
Swedenborg was the precursor. The law of corre- 
spondence is universal ; the natural world is the 
outbirth of the spiritual, and the spiritual world of 
the invisible mental world. By correspondences 
the constitution of heaven and hell is revealed. 
There are three heavens, consisting of three 
orders of angels, distinguished for love, wisdom, 
and obedience As there are three heavens so 
there are three hells, and every angelic society lias 
an infernal opposite. All in whom self-love is the 
ruling motive go to hell There is no resurrection 
of the earthly body. God alone lives ; creation 
is dead, man is dead, except through the divine 
presence. In the spiritual world there is no 
objective space between spirits ; hence Sweden- 
borg could from his chamber commune directly 
or by vision with spirits of men at a distance, 
with souls on the moon and planets. His other 
notable works fall first published in Latin) are 
Heaven and Hell , The New Jerusalem, Divine Love 
and the Divine Wisdom, Divine Providence, The 
Apocalypse Revealed, and Conjugal J<ove. His theo- 
logical works translated number forty volumes. 
He died in London, 29th March 3772. He made 
no attempt to establish a sect; his followers, 
who call themselves ‘the New Church signified 
by the New Jerusalem in the Revelation!’ were 
organised as a distinct denomination in 1788 by 
Robert Hindmarsh (1759-1835), a Clerkenwefl 
printer, who became one of the first ministers. 
The Swedenborgians, numbering over 0000 in 
Britain and about as many in the United States, 
accept Swedenborg’s theological writings as a 
revelation. His remains were removed to Stock- 
holm in 1908. See Life by Trobridge (1912), and 
Bibliography by J. Hyde (1906), 

Sweet, Henry (1845-1912), epoch-making 
student of English, phonetics, and comparative 
philology, and Reader in Phonetics at Oxford, 
was born in London. Hfs works include Old and 
Middle English texts, primers, and dictionaries, a 
historical English grammar, A History of English 
Sound*, and A History of Language, 

Swetcfolne, Madame (1782-1857), bom Sophie 
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Soyinauof at Moscow, married in 1799 the quiet, 
inoffeusive General Swetchme, joined the Homan 
Catholic communion in 1815, and settled finally 
m Paris in 1818. For nearly forty years she 
maintained a famous salon. She was small and 
plain, but of a singular charm, and tempered 
leligious enthusiasm with all the courtesy of the 
great world. Her letters and writings show 
subtle thought and elevation of tone, but hardly 
justify the adoration of her coterie. See Life by 
De Falloux (1858); his edition of her Letters 
(1861) ; and work by Naville (1863). 

Swift, Jonathan, greatest of English prose 
satirists, came of a Yorkshire clerical family on 
his father’s side, while his mother was a Leicester- 
shire lady. lie was born in Dublin, 80th Novem- 
ber 1667, seven months after his father’s early 
death. At six he was sent to Kilkenny School, 
and in 1682 entered Trinity College, Dublin. After 
a desultory college career he came to England 
(1688), and next year became secretary to Sir 
William Temple (q.v.), a distant connection of Ins 
mother, at Moor Paik, Surrey. His independent 
nature, howevor, rebelled against the subser\ iency 
of the occupation, and, returning to Dublin, he 
took orders (1694-96), and was presented to the 
living of Kilroot near Belfast. But countiy 
obscurity proved little to his taste, and m 1096 
he accepted Temple’s invitation to return and 
help him with his papers. By this time Swift’s 
‘Stella’ — Hoster Johnson (born at Sheen, 13th 
March 1681), daughter of the companion of 
Temple’s widowed sister— had grown up into a 
beautiful and intelligent girl, ana the kindly solici- 
tude of the young Irishman, who guided her 
education, developed into an enduring aflection. 

The quiet lotirement of Moor Park, where he 
remained until Temple’s death in 1699, and the 
solitude of his Irish cure, had given him time to 
produce the Tale of a Tab and the Battle of tits 
Books, both published in 1704, anonymously, like 
almost all Swift’s works. The former is held by 
some to be the greatest of Swift’s satires ; m it 
the cant of religion, the pretensions of letters, 
hypocrisies of every form, are exposed with the 
keen enjoyment of the iconoclast. The Battle of 
the Books is an admirable travosty of the idle con- 
troversy then waging between Temple, Wotton, 
Boyle, and Bentley concerning the comparative 
merits of ancient and modern writers. As secre- 
tary to Lord Berkeley, Lord Deputy to Ireland, 
Swift enlivened the society of Dublin Castle ; as 
vicar of Laracor near Trim (1700), and prebendary 
of St Patrick’s Cathedral from 1701 to 1710, he 
divided his time between Laracor and London. 

His reputation as a wit, and Ins suspected author- 
ship of j-he Tale of a Tub and the Battle of the 
books, assured his positiou in society and in the 
clubs. He now wrote his humorous squibs on 
the unlucky almanac - maker, Partridge, under 
the pseudonym of Isaac BickerstafF, and vindi- 
cated his position as a churchman bv the Argu- 
ment to Prove the Inconvenience of abolishing 
Christianity, Project for the Advancement of Re- 
ligion, and Sentiments of a Church of England 
Man (all in 1708). ‘Stella,’ who had come to 
Ireland by Swift/s advice, passed much of her 
time between Trim aud Dublin. During 1710- 
18 Swift was chiefly in London, engaged in 
political work. The Wldgs had done nothing for 
film ; the Tories longed to win his pen to their 
cause; and Swift was the friend of Harley, tho 
Lord Treasurer. So Swift became a Tory, and 
converted the Emminer into a deadly weapon 
against the Whigs. Swift’s Examiners (Nov. 

I7U), which may almost be to 
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have created the ‘ leading article ' and established 
the power of the press, are plain, trenchant state- 
ments of policy and criticisms of opponents. He 
also urged his views in numerous brief and telling 
skits, broadsides, and pamphlets, such as hie 
political masterpiece The Conduct of the Allies 
(1711) and Public Spirit of the Whigs (1714). 
His writings undoubtedly contributed to Marl- 
borough’s overthrow aud to the peace of Utrecht 
in 1718. Swift was meanwhile preparing his 
History of the Last Four Years of Queen Anne , 
not published till 1757 ; and he also wrote a 
Proposal for Correcting the English Tongue (1712). 
His life during these three years is recorded in 
his Journal to Stella, the most faithful and fasci- 
nating diary the world has seen, m which all his 
hopes and fears, all that he did aud thought, are 
set down in perfect honesty aud with no thought 
of publication. 

Swift had throughout declined to accept pay 
for his political laoours. He waited for ecclesi- 
astical preferment ; but the queen would not 
bestow a bishopric on the author of the Tale of a 
Tub. A year after he was made Dean of St 
Patrick’s at Dublin (1718) the queen died, the 
Whigs came into office, and his political influence 
in London was gone for ever. A romantic episode 
in his London life had been the passion he inspired 
in Esther Vanhonmgh (born not in 1692, but In 
1687 or 1688), whom he called ‘ Vanessa,’ and who, 
when he went to Ireland, followed him ; he tried 
beyond doubt to repress Vanessa’s passion. She 
died in 1728, and by her testamentary direc- 
tions Swift’s metrical version of their romance 
was published as Cadenus [i.e. Decanus ] and 
Vanessa (1726). But what his real relations were 
with the two women, why he did not marry, 
or, if he did eventual!} go through the ceremony 
with ‘Stella,’ why he kept Ins marriage a pro- 
found secret, and why they never lived together, 
remain mysteries still. There can be no doubt 
that he was devotedly attached to ‘Stella’ to 
her dying day (28th January 1728). After the 
accession of King G*)Orge, Swift retired to his 
deanery, and except for two journeys to England 
in 1726 aud 1727, remained there for nearly thirty 
years. He devoted much of bis energies to the 
wiongs of Ireland (the Ireland mainly of the 
Englishry) from no love of the land of his exile, 
but out of ‘ a pei feet hatred of tyranny and oppres- 
sion.' His Diapier's Letter's (1724, see Wood, 
William), Proposal for the Universal Use of Irish 
Manufactures (1720), and Modest Proposal fbr 
utilising children as articles of food (1729) 

I wssess all the merits of Ins style and method. 
3esides his Irish tracts, a good deal of light verse, 
often exceedingly coarse, and his Polite Conversa- 
tion (1788), a witty parody of sinall-talk, and 
Directions to Servants, a savage satire on menial 
incapacity, Swift's Irish period is notable for the 
completion of the most famous of all his works, 
Gulliver's Travels (1726). In this immortal satire 
we see Swift’s genius in its full maturity; with 
all its deadly satire on the cant and shams of the 
world, it is also a wonderful story-book, and its 
daring fancy, yet strange sobriety, its bizarre 
situations, its plausibility, and its delightful 
playfulness make it a classic with children as 
well as grown-up men. Of his life during his 
later years a record is found in his voluminous 
correspondence with Pope, Gay, Arbuthnot, aud 
Bolingbroke His life had become very lonely 
and sad, and he dwelt in coustaut dread of that 
mental overthrow which he felt was cotniug. In 
1740 his brain disease drove him to the verge of 
madness, but after two years clouded by periods 
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of unspeakable torment he sank into a lethargy, 
and died 19th Oct. 1746. He was buried beside 
‘Stella* iu St Patrick’s Cathedral. Sir Walter 
Scott’s edition of the Works (19 vols. 1814 ; 2d ed. 
1824) includes most of what was valuable in those 
ofHawkesworth and Sheridan ; Temple Scott ami 
others edited the works in 14 \ ols. (1897-1910) , F. 
E. Ball, the Correspondence (1910-14). Selections 
are by Traill (1884-85), Lewin (1886), H. Morley 
(1889-90), and Craik (1892). John Fbister pub- 
lished vol. i. of a Life in 1875; and there are Lives 
by Craik (1882), Sir Leslie Stephen (1SS2), Moriarty 
(1893), and Churton Collins (1893), besides Swift 
in Ireland , by II. Ashe King (1896), and Unpub- 
lished Letters, edited by Birkbeck Hill (1899). 

Swinburne, Algernon Charles, was born in 
Chester St., London. April 5, 1837, the eldest sou 
of Admiral and Lady Jane Swinburne, and died 
April 10, 1909. He was educated pai tly in Franco, 
passed from Eton to Balliol (1857), left without a 
degree, travelled on the Continent, visited Landot 
at Florence in 1864, and became associated with 
Dante G. Rossetti and W. Morris. From 1879 he 
lived quietly at 4 The Pines,’ Putney, in the home 
and the care of his friend Watts- l)un ton (q.v.), 
who guarded him against the excesses of his 
earlier years His first book, two plays, The 
Queen Mother and Rosamond (1860), did not excite 
much attention ; but the drama, Atalanta in 
Calydon (1865), proved that a new singer with an 
exquisite lyrical gift had arisen. Chastelaul 
(1865) was less successful. In 1866 appeared the 
first series of Poems and Ballads; the finest 
pieces, 4 Hesperia,’ ‘Itylus,’ ‘A Match,’ ‘The 
Garden of Proserpine,’ the 4 Hymn to Proserpine,' 
‘The Triumph of Time,’ were a revelation to 
students of English verse, but the tone of some 
passages roused adverse criticism. A Song oj 
Italy appeal ed in 1867, an Ode on the Proclamation 
of the French Republic m 1870, and Songs before 
Sunrise in 1871. Robert Buchanan’s attack on 
RosRetti and Swinburne in The Fleshly School drew 
forth a counter pamphlet, Under the Microscope 
(1872), from Swinburne. Bolhwell , a chronicle play, 
came out in 1874 ; Erechthens, a noble lyric drama, 
in 1876 ; Poems and Ballads (second series) in 1878. 
Other volumes of verse are Heptalogia (1880 : 
parodies) ; Songs of the Springtides (1880) ; Studies 
in Song (1880); Mary Stuart (1881), a tragedy; 
Tristram of Lyonesse (1882) ; A Century of Roundels 
(1883); Marino Faliero (1885) and Locrine (1887), 
tragedies ; a third series of Poems and Ballads 
(1889), containing ‘The Armada;’ The Sisters 
(1892), a tragedy of modern life; Astrophel and 
other Poems (1894) ; The Tale of Balen (1896) , The 
Duke of Gandia (1908) ; Posthumous Poms (1917) 
Swinburne was the greatest metrical inventor in 
English literature. No poet has revealed the 
tunefulness and pliancy, the majesty and grace, 
of the English speech in such a variety of lyrical 
forms. His prose works include A Year's Letters , 
a novel (1877 ; new ed. as Love's Cross Currents , 
1906); Essays and Studies (1875); Miscellanies 
(1886) ; Studies in Prose and Poetry (1894) ; essays 
on Blake, George Chapman, Ben Jonson, Charlotte 
Bronte, Shakespeare and his Age, Dickens, and 
Victor Hugo. See his Collected Poems (6 vols. 
1917); the Life (1917) by Gosse; his Jxlteis 
(1918); studies by Mackall (1909), Thomas (1912), 
Welby (1914), Mrs Leith (1917). P. de Reul (1922)1 
Nicholson (1926), Lafourcade (La Jeuneste, 1928); 
Bibliographies by Vaughan (1914), Wise (1919). 

8wlthin, or Swithun, Siy Bishop of Winchester 
862-862. When in 971 the monks exhumed Ids 
body to bury it in the rebuilt cathedral, the 
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translation, which was to have taken place on 
16th July, is said to have been delayed by violent 
rains. Hence the current belief that if it rains 
on 15th July it will raiu for forty days more. 

Sybel, Heinrich von (1817-95), German his- 
torian, born at DUsseldorf, studied at Berlin under 
Ranke ; became professor of History at Bonn 
(1844), Marburg (1845), Munich (1856), and Bonn 
again (1861) ; and in 1875 was made director of 
the state archives at Berlin. He published 
the political correspondence of Frederick the 
Great, shared in issuing the Monumenta Germanics 
Ilistorica , and founded and edited the Historische 
Zeitbchrift. His history of the First Crusade 
(1841) often ran counter to the accepted opinions 
of centuries; his next work was on the title 
4 German kmg’(1844). Then came his masterpiece, 
Geschichte der Revolutionszeit, 1789-96 (1868-68; 
4th ed. to 1800, 1882), a history of the French 
revolution based upon official aocumentary evi- 
dence. He also wrote a gieat history of the 
founding of tho German empire by William I. 
(1889-94 ; trans. 1891-92). He died at Marburg. 

Sydenham, Floyer (1710-87), an amiable man 
of letters whose privations brought about the 
foundation of the Literary Fund, graduated at 
Oxford, and in lus fiftieth year began the publi- 
cation of an excellent translation of Plato’s 
Dialogues. It had no market, neither had his 
dissertation on Heraclitus (1775) or his Onomasti - 
con Theologicum (1784). Arrested for unpaid 
meals, he died iu prison. 

Sydenham, Thomas (1624-89), born at Winford 
Eagle in Dorsetshire, m 1648 graduated M.B. at 
Oxford, and shortly after became a fellow of All 
Souls. Ill 1666 he published lus Methodus Curandi 
Febres (expanded 1668-76); ami in 1676 took his 
M.D. at Cambridge. The friend of Locke and 
Boyle, lie was a profound master of tho Hippo- 
cratic method, but treated current medical 
theories with scant courtesy. He wrote in 
Latin on epidemics, venereal diseases, small- 
pox, gout, and hysteria. His last work, Processus 
Jntegri (1692) is an outline of pathology and thera- 
peutics. Soemingly behind nis age in science, 
lie was really ahead of it in practice. See Green- 
hill’s admiiable edition of Sydenham’s Opem 
Omnia, with Dr Latham’s English rendering 
(Sydenham Soc. 18-13-49) ; Dr John Brown’s Locke 
and Sydenham; Picard’s Sydenham, sa Vie, ses 
(Euvres (1889) ; J. F. Payne’s T. Sydenham (1900) 
Sydney, Algernon. See Sidney. 

Sylla. See Sulla. 

Sylvester I., pope 814-836, is claimed to have 
baptised Constantine the Great, and to have re- 
ceived from him the famous Donation. He was 
canonised. — Sylvester II. (c. 940-1003), pope 
fioin 999, was born Gerbert at Aunilac in 
Auvergne, and from his attainments in chemistry, 
mathematics, and philosophy acquired the re- 
mtation of being in league with the Devil. He 
)ecame abbot of Bobbio and archbishop of 
Ravenna. See French works by Olleris (1867), 
and German by Werner (1878) and Schultess 
(1891-98).— Sylvester III. was anti-pope 1044-46 
to Benedict IX. 

Sylvestor, James Joseph (1814-97), mathema- 
tician, born in London, studied at St John’s 
College, Cambridge (where as a Jew he was dis- 
qualified for a degree), and was professor in 
University College, London, iu the University ol 
Virginia, at Woolwich, in the Johns Hopkins 
University at Baltimore, and at Oxford (1888-94> 
See his Collected Math*- Papers (4 vols. 1904-12). 
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Sylvester, Joshua (1568-101$), achieved suc- 
cess neither as merchant nor poet. His own 
works are forgotten ; his English version of the 
Divine Weeks and Works of Du Bartas (q.v.) had 
but a short-lived popularity. He died at Middel- 
burg, Holland. Grosart reprinted his Works (1878). 

8yme, James (1799-1870), surgeon, born in 
Edinburgh, and educated at the university there, 
In 1818 announced a method of making water* 

? roof, afterwards patented by Macintosh (q v.). 
n 1828-83 he lectured on surgery. In 1881 ap- 
peared his treatise on The Excision of Diseased 
Joints; in 1882 his Principles of Surgery. In 1838 
he becamo professor of Clinical Suigery. His life 
abounded in controversies. Syme, who had no 
superior either as operator or as teacher, wrote 
further on pathology, stricture, fistula, incised 
wounds, Ac. See Memoir by Paterson (1874). 

Svmeon of Durham, monkish chronicler, lived 
at Jarrow and Durham c. 1080-1130. Hinde 
edited his works (1868), and Arnold (1882-85). 

8ymington, William (1763-1831), born at 
Leadhills, became a mechanic at the Wanlock- 
head mines. He had two years before invented 
An engine for road locomotion when, in 1788, 
he constructed for Patnck Miller (q.v.) a 
similar engine on a boat 25 feet long, having 
twin hulls with paddle-wheels between, which 
was launched on Dalswinton Loch. In 1802 he 
completed at Grangemouth the Charlotte Dundas, 
the first successful steamboat ever built. It was 
meant for a tug, but was not used solely for fear 
the wash should injure the sides of the Forth 
and Clyde Canal. Symington died in London. 
Symmachu8, Ccklius, pope 498-514. 
Sym'maohus, Quintus Aurelius, Roman 
orator, flourished 840-402 a.d., ami became pre- 
fect of Rome in 384, consul in 891. He was 
devoted to the old religion, but his nobility of 
character was worthy of the highest Christian 
type. His extant writings, edited by Kroll in 
1893, consist of Letters, three panegyric* on 
Valentinian I. and Gratian, and fragments of six 
orations. See Morin’s Etude (1847) and Kroll’s 
De Symmc*c\o (1891). 

SymondB, J^HN Addington, born at Bristol, 
5th October 1840, was educated at Harrow and 


Balliol, won the Newdigate, and was elected a 
fellow of Magdalen in 1862. His Introduction to 
the Study of Dante (1872) was followed by Studies 
of the Greek Poets (1878-70), his great Renaissance 
in Italy (6 vols. 1875-86), and Shakespeare's Pre- 
decessors in the English Drama (1884). He wrote 
also sketches of travel in Italy and elsewhere ; 
monographs on Shelley , Sidney, and Ben Jonson ; 
translations of the Sonnets of Michelangelo and 
Campanella (1878), of Benvenuto Cellini’s auto- 
biography, and of 12th-century students’ Latin 
songs (1884) ; a Life of Michelangelo (1892) ; some 
verse ; an 1 an account of his residence (for health) 
at Davos (1892) lie died at Rome, 18th April 
1893. Se? Life (from his letters) by H. F. Brown 
(1895), ai d biogiaplncal study by Brooks (1914). 

Synesms (c. 875-418 a.d.), Bishop of Ptole- 
mats, bo n atCyrene, studied at Alexandria undei 
Hypatia (q.v ) and at Athens, then returned tc 
the Pentapolis, resolved to spend hislife m study 
and in the pursuits of a country gentleman. 
About 899 he was appointed a delegate fronr. 
Cyrene to the emperor at Constantinople, where 
he remained three years, and wrote an allegory 
Concerning Providence. After Ills return, he 
married and wrote Concerning Dreams , r The Praise 
of Baldness , Dion or Self-discipline, and Hymns. 
When Libyan nomads made raids upon the fertile 
Pentapolis, Syneslus organised tne defence of 
Cyrene. About 401 he turned Christian; and c. 
410 ilie people of Ptoleinais begged him to become 
tlieir bishop. Finally he yielded, and was conse- 
crated at Alexandria. His 156 letters reveal a 
man of high spirit, passionately fond of intellec- 
tual pm suits ami of sport. His Hymns show him 
as the poet of Neoplatonism. See books by Druon 
(1859), Volkmann (1869), Miss Gardner (1886), and 
Ctawford (1901). 

Synge, John Millington (1S71-1909), born near 
Dublin, wiote The Playboy of the Western World 
(1907) and othei Irish plays. See Bourgeois’s Me- 
moir, uniform wi f h the Collected Works (1910-13). 

Syrus, Publius or Publilius ( flo 43 b.c.), 
Latin writer of mime* , was piobably a Syrian 
slave brought eaily to Rome, and educated and 
freed by an indulgent master. About seveu 
hundred apophthegms are extant under his name. 



| AAJETE, Eduard, Graf von (1883-95), 

* an Austrian statesman and Irish vis- 
count. the personal friend of Franz 
Joseph, was born at Vienna. 

T&barl (83^923), born in Persia, 
travelled in Syria, Egypt, &e., wrote in Arabic 
invaluable Moslem annals (edited by De Gooje 
and others, 1878-91), and died at Bagdad. 

Tabley, John Byrne Leicester Warren, 
Lord de, born 26fch April 1885, and educated 
at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, was called to 
the bar at Lincoln's Inn in 1859, unsuccessfully 
contested Mid Cheshire as a Liberal in 1868, 
and succeeded his father as third baron in 1887. 
He died 22d Nov. 1895. He published eight 
volumes of poetry (1868-75), two novels (1868-89), 
and * Oui* to Book Plot a (1880). Two play., 
PkUocUttt and Orata, deasrve mention. Aselec- 
tlon aDDeared In 1898, See memoir by Sir M. 
Grant jciuff prefixed to his Flora of Cheshire (1899). 

Yaottas. Cornelius, the historian — whether 
his pranomen was Publius or Gaius can only 
be conjectured— was born perhaps at Rome be- 
59 and 64 a.d^Ho studied rhetoric In 


Rome, rose to eminence as a pleader at the Roman 
bar, and in 77 or 78 married the daughter of 
Agricola, the conqueror of Britain. By 88 he 
was already praetor and a member of one of the 
priestly colleges. Next year he left Rome, prob- 
ably for Germany ; and he did not return till 
93. He was an eye-witness of Domitian’s reign 
of terror, and we have his own testimony as to 
the blessed change wrought by the accession of 
Nerva and Trajan, Under Nerva he became 
consul suffectus, succeeding Virginius Rufus. 
We may assume that he saw the close of Tnyan’s 
reign, if not the opening of Hadrian's. The high 
reputation he enjoyed is attested by the eulogis- 
tic mention of him in Pliny's letters. His earliest 
work, the Dialogue de Oratoribus (76 or 77) treats 
of the decline of eloquence under the empire. It 
ia doubtful whether the Agricola is a funeral 
Hoge or a panegyric fbr political ends. As 
biography it has grave defects ; but it will always 
be read for its elevation of style, its dramatto 
force, invective, and pathos. The third work, the 
Germania, is a monograph of the greatest value on 
the ethnography of Germany. Fourth in order 
comes the Historic s, or the history of the empire 
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from the accession of Galba in 69 a.d. to the 
assassination of Domltian in 97. Of the twelve 
books originally composing it only the first four 
and a fragment of the fifth are extant Tacitus 
is at his strongest here, and his matenal was 
drawn from contemporary expenence. His last 
work, the so-called Anna la , is a history of the 
Julian line from Tiberius to Nero (14 a.d to 08); 
of their sixteen books only eight have come down 
to us entire, four are fragmentary, ami the others 
lost. His statuesque style is often obscure from 
condensation He copied much from earlier his- 
torians. There me tianslations by Clumh and 
Brodribb, Quill, Townshend, Ramsay, ami Fyfe. 
See Boissier’s Tacitus and Othei Studies (1900). 

Tadema. See Alma-Tadema. 

Taft, William Howard, pieshlent of the 
United States, was born at Cincinnati in 1857. 
the son of President Giant’s Secretary of War and 
Attorney - geneial ; and having studied at Yale 
and qualified as a barrister at Cincinnati, held 
numerous appointments in Ohio, and in 1890 
became Solicitor-general for the United States. 
In 1900 he was made president of the Philippine 
Commission, and in 1901 first civil governor of 
the islands. In 1904-8 he was Secretary of War 
for the United States, m 1906 provisional governor 
of Cuba, m 1909-13 Republican pie&ideut of the 
United States ; thereafter professor of law at 
Yale. In 1911 he pleached reciprocity with 
Canada. Prom 1921 he was U.S. Chief Justice 


Taglionl, Maria (1804-84), a celebrated dan- 
sense, born at Stockholm of Italian patents, her 
father, Filippo Tagliom (1777-1871), being a ballet- 
master. She made her ddbul m Pans m 1827 
She married Count de Voisins in 1832, and retned 
with a fortune, afterwards lost. Her brother 
Paul (1808-84) and his (laughter Maria were also 
famous dancers. [Tal-yo'nee . J 
Tagore, Rabindranath, poet, dramatist, novel- 
ist, in Bengali and English, was born in 1861, 
son of the religious reformer Maharshl Deven- 
drauath Tagore (1812-1905) Ills knighthood (1915) 
he renounced m 1919 Perhaps ( iitanjali is his 
best known work. [Ta-g5r f ) 

Taillandter, Saint-Ren£ (1817-79), critic, born 
in Pans, filled chairs at Strasburg, Montpellier, 
and (1863) the Sorbonne. He wrote much fiom 
1843 on Germany , besides woiks on Marshal Saxe 
(1865), S6gur (1875), &c. [Ta-y on? -de-ay.) 


Taind, Henri (baptised Hippolytb Adolphe), 
born at Vouziers in Ardennes, 2lst April 1828* 
studied at Pans, and taught in various towns’ 
then, settling in Pans, conqtieied fortune by the 
sheer strength and originality of his Iitciaiy 
work. His treatise on Lafontaine’s Fables (1853) 
is a masterpiece of critical analysis ; his Voyage 
*5* t yHrUes ( lb35 > an,, en ltalie 

(1866) stand almost first of their class. In 1868 
Taine was appointed an examiner at St Cyr, In 
1864 professor of Esthetics and tli 3 History of 
Art at the Ecoledes Beaux- Arts in Paris ; lie thus 
found a motive for his subtle and paradoxical 

, k ?u° n «! 1 M Phil ? s ° I)h y of Art » the Weal in Art, 
f? d the Philosophy of Art m Italy, Greece, ami 
the Netherlands. He was elected to Lom^nie’s 
chair In the French Academy in 1878. Some of 
his maturest critical work is in Essais de Critique 
et a Histoire (1857) and Nouveauz Essais (1865) ; his 
most vigorous polemic is Us PMlosophes Francois 
du XIX. Steele (1856), an attack on Cousin, Jouf. 
froy, &c. Tlie Notes sur VAngleterre (1861) is for 
ftU its cleverness a warning example of the folly 
Of splendid inductive theories without adequate 


knowledge. His ftunoua Histoire de la Littlratnre 
Anglaise (1868-72; Eng. trans. by Van Laun, 
1872-74) excited a clerical storm in France which 
cost linn the Academy’s prize of 4000 francs. 
The work by no means justifies its title, but it 
was in its time the most notable done by a foreigner. 
Taine’s greatest work is Lee Origines de la France 
Contemporaine ( UAncten Ittgime, 1876; La Revo- 
lution, 1878-85 ; Le Rigime Modtrne , 1890-94); 
trails. 1891-94); it constitutes the strongest attack 
yet made on the men and the motives of the 
Revolution. Tame died 6th March 1898. Dernitre 
Essais appeared m 1895, and Carnets de Voyage in 
1897. See his Life and Utters (trans. 1902-8), and 
G. Monod, Us Maitres d‘ Histoire (1895). 

Tait, Archibald Campbell, Archbishop of 
Canteibury, born at Edinburgh, 22d December 
1811, was educated at the Edinburgh Academy and 
Glasgow Umveisity, whence he passed as a Snell 
exhibitioner to Balliol College, Oxford. A fellow 
ami tutor, lie was one of the four who in 1841 
piotosted against Newman’s Tract 90; in 1842 he 
became head-inaster of Rugby, m 1849 Dean of 
Carlisle, and in 1856 Bishop of London. The 
‘ Bishop of London’s Fund’ for building schools, 
churches, and parsonages attained under him to 
£350,000. A friend ot compromise, he showed 
much tact in dealing with controversies as to 
vestments and confession ; condemned the Essays 
and Reviews and Colenso’s teaching, but inter- 
vened to secure fairplay. Having in 1868 been 
made Pinnate of all England by Mr Disraeli, he 
helped to compose the strifes raised by Irish 
disestablishment, but was less successful with 
the Public Worship Regulation Act and the 
Burials Bill. He did much to extend and improve 
the organisation of the church in the colonies; 
ami the Lambeth Conference of 1878 met under 
Ins auspices. He died 3d December 1882. See 
Life by Davidson and Benham (1891), and Bon- 
ham's Memoir (1879) of his wife and son, both 
of whom died m 1878. 

Tait, Peter Guthrie, mathematician and 
phj sicist, whs born, son of the Dukeof Buccleuch’s 
gardener, at Dalkeith, April 28, 1831, and educated 
at the Edinburgh Academy, Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, and St Peter’s College, Cambridge. Senior 
wrangler and first Smith s prizeman (1852), he 
was in 1854 elected professor of Mathematics at 
Belfast, in 1860 of Natural Philosophy at Edin- 
burgh. His most important experimental work 
was on thermo-electricity, on the effects of 
pressure, on thermal conductivity, and on im- 
pact. To mathematical physics belong memoirs, 
such as those on Mirage and the Kinetic Theory 
of Cases in the Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh, of which Tait was secretary from 
1879; to pure mathematics his papers on Knots 
and Quaternions. The death of his son Lieut. 
Fred. G. Tait (1870-1900, the famous golfer; see 
Life, 1901) in a reconnaissance in the South Afri- 
can war was a severe blow to him ; he resigned 
his chair early in 1901, and died on the 4th of July. 
With W, J. Steele lie wrote the Dynamics a 
Partide (1866 ; 6th ed. 1889), with Lord Kelvin 
(q.v.) a Treatise on Natural Philosophy (vol. i. 
1867 ; new ed. 1879) ; with Balfour Stewart The 
Unseen Universe (1876); Paradoxical Philosophy 
(1878) is all his own, He helped with the Lives 
of Forbes, Raukitie, and Andrews ; and wrote a 
treatise on Quaternions (1867 ; 8d ed. 1890), 
Recent Advances in Physical Science (1876), and 
text- books on Light (J884), Heat (1884), Properties 
of Matter (1885), aud Dynamics (1895). See Life 
by Knott (1911). 
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Talt, William (1792-1864), the founder of Tail's 
Magazine. 

Talbot, a family descended from Richard de 
Talbot, named in Domesday, and from Gilbert 
(d. 1846). the first baron. The sixth baron, Sir 
John Talbot (1890-1468), Lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land. was the famous champion of English amis 
in France during Henry VI. 's reign. The hero 
of forty lights, he was checked at Orleans by 
Joan of Arc, and taken prisoner at Patay (1429). 
Created Earl of Shrewsbury (1442), he fell at the 
siege of Castillon. John, second eail (1418-60), 
fell at Northampton lighting for the lied Rose. 
George, sixth earl (c. 1627-90), Bess of Hardwick’s 
fourth spouse, long held Mary of Scotland a 
prisoner at Sheffield Manor. Charles, twellth earl 
(1660-1718), was Lord-lieutenant of Iieland and 
Lord High Treasurer and Lord Chamberlain of 
Great Britain. He was made Duke of Shrews- 
bury in 1694; the dukedom died with linn. 
Bertram Arthur, seventeenth earl (1832-60), died 
without issue, when the title passed to Henry 
John Chetwynd, third Earl Talbot (1803-68), of a 
15th-century branch. The Earl of Shrewsbury 
and Talbot is the premier Earl on the Rolls of 
England and Ireland and hereditary Lord High 
Steward of Ireland. The Lords Talbot de Malahide 
represent a family settled in Ireland from 1167. 

Talbot, William Henry Fox (1800-77), bom 
at Lacock Abbey, Chippenham, and educated at 
Harrow and Trinity, Cambridge, sat for Chippen- 
ham iu the first reformed parliament, but from 
1833 devoted himself to the problem of fixing 
shadows. His great services to photographic 
art in 1842 secured him a Royal Society medal. 
He wits one of the first decipherers of the Ninevite 
cuneiform inscriptions, ana wrote legendary Tales 
(1830), Humes, or Classical and Antiquarian Re- 
searches (1838-80), Antiquity of the Book of Genesis 
(1839), English Etymologies (1846), and Pencil of 
Nature (on photography, 1846). 

Talfourd, Sir Thomas Noon (1795-1854), tho 
son of a Reading brewer, was educated at the 

f rammar-school there under Dr Valpy, and in 
821 was called to the bar, bocaino a serjeant- 
at-law (1883), Whig member for Reading (1835-41 
and 1847-49), and a justice of Common Pleas 
(1849), at the same time being knighted. He is 
remembered by his four nearly forgotten tragedies, 
of which Ion (1836) was brought out by Macready 
at Covent Garden, by his Copyright Act of 1842, 
aud by his writings ou Charles Lamb. 
Taliacotlus. See Taqliacozzi. 

Taliesin, a 6th -century Welsh bard, to whom 
are ascribed many admirable poems, not older, 
however, in language than the 12th century. See 
Skene's Four Ancient Books of Wales (1868). 

TaUemant des R4aux, G£d£on (c. 1619-1700), 
born at La Rochelle, married his cousin Elisabeth 
Rambouillet, whose fortune enabled hiQi to give 
himself to letters and society. His famous His- 
toriettes (written 1657-69 ; published 1834-40), 876 
iu number, are illustrative anecdotes rather than 
biographies. The most finished group is that of 
the famous circle of the H6tel de Rambouillet. 
His brother, the Abb6 TaUemant (1620-98), was 
an academician; so too was his cousin, Paul 
TaUemant (1642-1712). [Tal-mona de Ray'o.) , , 
TaUeyrand— in full, Charles Maurice Tal- 
leyrand de PfiRiooRD— was born at Paris, 18th 
February 1764, son of the Comte Talleyrand de 
P4rigom (1784 - 88) who fought in the Seven 
Years' War. He was educated for the church, 
made himself a fldr scholar, and cultivated the 


character of a rake and a cynical wit. Abbot Of 
St Depis (1775) and uyent-gtntral to the French 
clergy (1780), he was by Louis XVI. made Bishop 
of Autun in 1789. Iu that year the clergy of his 
diocese elected him to the Utates-generai, and he 
was one of the members of Assembly selected to 
draw up the Declaration of Right. He took a 
cynical delight m attacking the calling to which 
he still nominally belouged, and proposed the 
measure confiscating the landed property of the 
church. In February 1790 he was elected presi- 
dent of the Assembly. In 1791 he consecrated 
two new bishops, declaring at the same time his 
attachment to the holy see, blit, excommunicated 
by the pope, he gave up the clerical career. His 
report on public instruction was followed m the 
great changes on the educational system. Early 
in 1792 Talleyrand was sent to London, but failed 
to conciliate Pitt ; m December he was placed 
ou the list of imigris. He remained in exile in 
London till January 1794, when the Alien Act 
drove hnn to the United States. After the fall of 
Robespierre he returned to Pans (1795), attached 
himself to Barras, and in 1797 was made foreign 
minister under the Directory ; he was for a time 
the first man in France. He had already recog- 
nised the genius of Bonaparte and established 
intimate relations with linn. For a time he was 
in disgrace for his willingness to sell his services 
towards a treaty between Great Britain and the 
United States. But under the Consulate he 
was restored to his post, and was privy to the 
kidnapping and murder (March 1804) of the Due 
d’Engluen. He was greatly instrumental in con- 
solidating the power of Napoleon as consul for 
life (1802) and as emperor (1804). When in 1805 
Great Britain formed a European coalition against 
France, it was partiaH broken up by Talleyrand. 
To hnn as much as to Napoleon was owing the 
organisation (1806) of the Confederation of the 
Rhine After being created Prince de B6n6vent, 
ho withdrew from the ministry His voice was on 
the whole for a policy of wisdom during the later 
years of the flist empire. He was opposed to the 
invasion of Russia ; and this gives some justifica- 
tion for his desertion of Napoleon in 1814. He 
became the leader of tlio anti-Napoleonic faction ; 
and through him communications were opened 
with the allies and the Bourbons. He dictated to 
the Senate the terms of Napoleon’s deposition, 
aud he became minister of foreign affaire under 
Louis XVIII. He negotiated the treaties by 
which the allies left France m possession of the 
boundaries of 1792, and in the Congress of Vienna 
he vindicated her right to be heard. He had 
not calculated on the Hundred Days, and offered 
no help to Louis ; being taken back after the 
second restoration, he became, through pressure 
of the allies, prune-minister for a short time, 
but he was not a persona grata to the king, and 
was disliked by all parties in France, tinder 
Louis XVIII. and Charles X. he was little better 
than a discontented senator ; but he was Louis- 
Philippe’s chief adviser at the July revolution, 
went to London as ambassador, and reconciled 
the British ministry and court to France. He 
retired into private life in 1884, and died 17th 
May 1838. Talleyrand is a puzzle. That he 
was shamelessly corrupt, immoral, selfish, and 
mendacious is beyond doubt; nor was he a 
wise statesman in the true sense. But he was 
amazingly clever, infinitely dexterous, and an 
admirable judge of men; and in his tortuous 
diplomacy he generally sought his country's 
advantage as well as his own. The Talleyrand 
Memoirs, edited by the Due de Broglie (1891 ; Eng. 
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trans. by Mrs A. Hall, 1891-92), are disappointing 
and by no means trustworthy. For his public 
earner see the works of Mignet, Bastide, Louis 
Blanc, and Tains, the Lamartine, Guizot, and 
Rovigo Memoirs, Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer’s Jiw- 
torical Characters, Pullain’s Correspondence between 
TaUeyrand and Louis XVIII. (trans. 1881), other 
Letters (1889-90), and monographs by Lady Blen. 
nerhasseU (trans. from German, 1896), McCabe 
(1907), and Loli4e (trans. 1912). [TaUay-ronV . ] 

Tallien, Jean Lambert (1769-1820), French 
Revolutionist, born in Paris, made himself famous 
in 1791 by his Jacobin broadsheets, L’Ami des 
Citoyens. He was conspicuous in the attack on 
the Tuilenes, had Ins share in the September 
massacres, was elected to the Convention, voted 
for the death of the king, was elected to the 
Committee of General Safety, and played a part 
In the downfall of the Girondists. On his mission 
to Bordeaux he quenched all opposition with the 
guillotine, and disgraced himself by shameful 
profligacy. A passion for the Comtesse Th6r6se 
de Fontenay (1775-1885), was believed to have 
somewhat humanised linn. He was recalled to 
Paris, yet in March 1794 was chosen president of 
the Convention. But Robespierre hated him, and 
Tallien, recognising his danger, rallied the enemies 
of the dictator, and headed the successful attack 
of 9th Tliermidor. He helped to suppress the 
Revolutionary Tribunal and the Jacobin Club, 
and drew up the accusations against Carrier, Le 
Bon, and other Terrorists ; but his importance 
ended with the Convention. He edited the Decade 
figyptienne for Bonaparte at Cairo, on the voyage 
home he wa« captured by an English cruiser, and 
in England was made a hero of by the Whigs (1801). 
Consul at Alicante (1805), he lost an eye there by 
yellow fever, and died in Paris m poverty. 

Tallis, Thomas (c. 1515-85), * the father of Eng- 
lish cathedral music,’ was organist of Waltham 
Abbey at the dissolution in 1540, when it is 
conjectured he became ‘ a gentleman of the Chapel 
Royal.’ In Day’s Psalter (1560) there are eight 
tunes by him, one of them that now used for 
Ken’s Evening Hymn. The Catitiones (1575) con- 
tained eighteen motets by Byrd and sixteen by 
Tallis, who, one of the greatest contrapuntists of 
the English school, also wrote many anthems, 
responses, and Te Deums. 

Talma, Franqois Joseph (1768-1826), tragedian, 
was born and died in Pans, and made his d6but 
in 1787. Hitherto actors had worn the garb of 
their own tune and country ; Talma made a point 
of accuracy in costume. He achieved his highest 
success in 1789 as Charles IX. m Chenier’s play. 
Bee hia Mbnoires (ed. by A. Dumas, 1849-50). 

Talmage, Thomas de Witt (1832-1902), born 
at Bound Brook, New Jersey, after holding 
three charges became in 1869 a Presbyterian pastor 
in Brooklyn. His sermons, published weekly and 
translated into many tongues, fill many volumes. 

Tamerlane (i.e. Timur-i-Lbno, ‘Lame Timur’) 
was born at Kcsh, 8. of Samarcand, in 1836, 
his father being a Mongol chief. In 1369 he 
seated himself on the throne of Samarcand. 
He subdued nearly all Persia, Georgia, and the 
Tartar empire, conquered (1898) all the states 
between the Indus and the lower Ganges, and 
returned to Samarcand with a fabulous booty. 
Having set out against the Turks of Asia Minor, 
he turned aside to win Damascus and Syria 
from the Mameluke sovereigns of Egypt. At 
length on the plains of Angora the Mongol and 
Turkish hosts met: and Saltan Bajazet was 
routed and taken prisoner. The conqueror died 


ou the march towards China, 17th Feb. 1406. 
See Howorth’s History of the Mongols (1876-88). 

Tanored (1078-1112), sou of the Palgrav<K)tho 
the Good, joined his cousin, Bohemund of Taren- 
turn, Guiscard’s son, in the first crusade, and dis- 
tinguished himself m the sieges of Nicra, Antioch, 




of Tiberias. For some tune he ruled Bohemund' e 
state of Antioch, and shortly before his death was 
invested with the principality of Edessa. 

Tandy, James Napper (1740-1808), born in 
Dublin, became a prosperous merchant there. 
A Presbyterian, he took an active part in corpora- 
tion politics, and was the first secretary to the 
Dublin United Irishmen. In 1792 he challenged 
the Solicitor-general tor his abusive language, and 
was proclaimed by the viceroy. For distributing 
a ‘seditious’ pamphlet against the Beresfords he 
was about to be tried in 1798, when the govern- 
ment learned that he had taken the oath of the 
Defenders. He fled to America, crossed to France 
in 1798, shared in the ill-fated invasion of Ireland, 
and at Hamburg was handed over to the English 

f overnment In Feb. 1800 he was acquitted at 
)ublin. Again put on trial (April 1801) at Lif- 
ford for the treasonable landing on Rutland 
Island, he was sentenced to death/but permitted 
to escape to France, and died at Bordeaux. See 
Madden’s United Irishmen (1846). 

Taney, Roger Brooke (1777-1864), bom in 
Calvert county, Md., and admitted to the bar in 
1799, was elected to the Maryland senate in 1816. 
He was an opponent of slavery as early as 1819. 
In 1824 lie passed from the Federal to the Demo- 
cratic party, and supported Andrew Jackson, who 
in 1831 made him attorney-general, and in 1838 
secretary of tho treasury. In 1886 the senate 
confirmed his appointment as chief-justice. His 
early decisions weie strongly in favour of state 
sovereignty, but his most famous decision was in 
the Dred Scott case. See Memoir by Tyler (1872). 

Tannahlll, Robert, poet, was born at Paisley, 
the son of a hand-loom weaver, 8d June 1774, and 
composed many of his best songs to the music of 
his shuttle In a few weeks of 1807 nine hundred 
copies of his Poems and Songs sold, the favourites. 
Gloomy Winter’s noo awa, Jessie the Flower o' 
Dunblane , The Braes o’ Gleniffer , Loudon’s Bonnie 
Woods and Braes, and The Wood o’ Craigielea. But 
when a publisher declined a revised edition the 
sensitive poet sank into despondency; and on 
17th May 1810 his body was found in a canal near 
Paisley — he had doubtless committed suicide. 
See Life in Semple’s edition of his poems (1876) 
and Brown’s Paisley Poets (vol. i. 1880). 

Tanner, Charles Kearns Deane, M.D. (1850- 
1901), Nationalist M.P. for Mid-Cork from 1885, 
and educated at Winchester and Queen’s College. 
Cork. In 1895 he turned a Catholic. 

Tanner, Thomas (1674-1785), antiquary, born 
at Market Lavington vicarage, Wiltshire, became 
a fellow of All Souls, Oxford (1696), archdeacon of 
Norwich (1710), canon of Christ Church, Oxford 
(1723), and Bishop of St Asaph (1782). An enlarged 
edition of his Notitva Monastica (1695) appeared in 
1744. Not less valuable is his biographical and 
bibliographical Bibliotheca Britannico - Hibemica 
(ed. Wilkins, 1748) His edition of Wood’s Athena 
Ozonienses he had published in 1721. 

Tantia Topee, Nana Sahib’s lieutenant in the 
Indian Mutiny, who, with the Bani of JhanBi, 
held the field after his chief had lied. He was 
captured 7th April 1869, and executed. 

Tarlton, Richard, a famous comedian of Queen 
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Elizabeth's day, who died in 1689, and on whom 
was fathered a well-known jest-book. 

Tarquiniua, a royal line named after the 
Etruscan city of Tarqutnii. Lucius Tarquinius 
Prisous is said to have reigned at Rome 616-678 
b.o., to have modified the constitution, and to 
have begun the Servian agger and the Circus 
Maximus.—Luoius Tarquinius Supeebus (534- 
610), seventh and last king of Rome, extended 
his dominion more than any of his predecessors, 
and by establishing colonies founded Rome’s 
greatness. But his tyranny, especially in the 
matter of Lucretia (q.v.), excited the discontent 
of both patricians and plebeians, and in conse- 
quence of a rising under his nephew, Brutus, he 
and all his family were banished. 

Tartini, Giuseppe (1692-1770), Italian com- 
poser, born at Pirano in Istria, gave up the church 
and the law for music and fencing. Having 
secretly married the niece of the Archbishop of 
Padua, he fled to Assisi, but, after living in 
Venice, Ancona, and Prague, returned before 
1728 to Padua. Tartini 4 was one of the greatest 
violinists of all time, an eminent composer, and 
a scientific writer on musical physics.’ His best- 
known work is the TriUo del Diavolo. [Tar -tee' nee. ] 

Tasman, Abel Janszoon (c. 1602-69), Dutch 
navigator, in 1642 discovered Tasmania, having 
been despatched in quest of the 4 Great South 
Land* by Antony Van Diemen (1598-1645), gover- 
nor-general of Batavia. See Heeres’ English 
edition of his Journal, 16I&-UL (Amst. 1898). 

Tassle, James (1735-99), born at Pollokshaws, 
in 1766 settled in London, and reproduced over 
18,000 of the most famous gems. He also executed 
many cameo portraits of his contemporaries, and 
the plaster reproductions of the Portland Vase.— 
His nephew and successor, William Tassie (1777- 
1860), won in 1805 the lottery for Boydell’s Shake- 
speare Gallery. See Lives by J. M. Gray (1895) 

T&sao, Bernardo (1498-1569), poet and father 
of the great Torquato, was born at Venice of an 
illustrious family of Bergamo. His patron, the 
Duke of Salerno, fell in 1547 into disfavour with 
Charles V. and was outlawed, and the poet had 
to endure years of bitter poverty and exile. He 
was ultimately in the service of the Duke of 
Mantua. His Amadigi, an epic on Amadis of 
Gaul, is a melodious imitation of Ariosto’s manner, 
but exaggerated in sentiment. He began another 
epic, Floridante (1587), finished by his son. Be- 
sides his numerous lyrics (17491 he left an Inter- 
esting correspondence (1733-51). See Letters di 
Bernardo Tasso (ed. Campori, 1869) and his JMtere 
inedite (ed. Portioli, 1871). 

Tasso, Torquato, son of the preceding, was 
born at J3orrento. nth March 1544, and shared 
his exiled fathers waudermg life, but in 1560 
he was sent to study law and philosophy at 
Padua, where he published liis first work, a 
romantic poem, Rinaldo. In the service of Car- 
dinal Lul# d’Este he was Introduced tc the court 
of the Duke of Ferrara ; and there, encouraged 
by the sisters of the duke, he began his great 
epic poem and masterpiece, La Gerusalemme 
Liberata. In 1671 lie accompanied Cardinal d’Este 
to France, and on his return to Italy in 1572 
became attached to the service of Duke Alfonso 
at Ferrara, For the court theatre he wrote his 
beautiful pastoral play, Amirtfa (1681). Tasso 
completed his great epic in 1676, and submitted 
it before publication to the critics of the day. 
Their fault-finding and Tasso's replies are recorded 
tn his correspondence and in his Apoloaia. In 
1676 he showed the first signs of mental disorder ; 


he became suspicious and melancholy, and wifl 
oppressed by the idea that he had been denounced 
to the Inquisition. His first confinement lasted 
only a few days, and shortly afterwards he fled 
from Ferrara. Wandering through Italy, he made 
his way to Naples, to Rome, to Turin, where he 
was welcomed by the Duke of Savoy. His great 
longing was to return to Ferrara, and in 1679 he 
seized the occasion of Duke Alfonso’s second 
marriage to present himself anew at court ; but 
meeting with a cold reception, and wounded by 
some real or imagined slight, he broke into furious 
invectives against the duke, his courtiers, all the 
world. He was confined by order of the duke as 
insane (not, as is often alleged, for presumptuous 
love for the Princess Leonora) at Ferrara ; and 
in his seven years’ confinement produced many 
noble verses and philosophical dialogues and a 
vigorous defence of his Jerusalem, published with- 
out his leave and with many errors. The cruel 
contrast between his fate and the daily growing 
fame of his great poem had excited popular in- 
terest, and in July 1586 he was liberated on the 
intercession of Prince Vincenzo Gonzaga. He 
followed his new patron to Mantua, where he 
wrote his only tragedy, Torrismondo. Broken in 
health and spirits, he began again his restless 
wanderings, spending, however, most of these 
later years in Rome and Naples, helped and pro- 
tected by many kind friends and patrons. He 
busied himself in rewriting his great epic, accord- 
ing to the modifications proposed by Ins numerous 
critics. The result, a poor simulacrum of Ills 
masterpiece, was published under the name Geru- 
salemme Conquistata (1593). Summoned to Rome 
by Pope Clement VIII. to be crowned on the 
Capitol as poet-laureate, he sickened on arrival, 
anu died in the monastery of Sant’ Onofrio on the 
Janiculuin, 25th Apiif 1595. Tasso Is certainly 
the last Italian poet whose influence made itself 
felt throughout Europe. His Jerusalem , , an 
idealised story of the first Crusade, is a typical 
product of his time, its blind idolatry of classic 
forms conflicting with newly-revived religious 
superstition. The earliest complete edition of 
it is that of Bonna (1581); & good modern one 
is Spagnotti's (Milan, 1895). The most famous 
English translation is that of Edward Fairfax 

a ; others are by Bent, Broadhead, Robertson, 

, Wiffen, and Sir J. K. James (1868; new 
ed. 1884). Italian biographies are by Serassi 
(1783 ; new ed. 1858), Cecchl (1877), and Ferrazzi 
Bassano (1880); and there are English ones by 
Black (1810), Dean Milman (I860), and Miss 
Hasell (1882). See also his own letters and 
prose writings (edited by Guasti, 1853-75). 

Tate, Nahum (1652-1715), son of a Dublin 
clergyman, was educated at Trinity College. He 
succeeded Shadwell as poet-laureate in 1690, and 
is described by Oldys as 4 a free, good-natured, 
fuddling companion.’ His writings include ten 
dramatic pieces, Panacea or a Poe in on Tea, Miscel- 
lanea Sacra, ana the Innocent Epicure, or Art oj 
Angling. But his name survives solely by Ab- 
salom. and Achitophel (part ii.), and the metrical 
version of the Psalms (1696) done jointly with 
Nicholas Brady (q.v.), which gradually supplanted 
the older version of Sternhola (q.v.) and Hopkins. 

Tate, Sir Henry (1819-99), attained great 
wealth as a Liverpool sugar refiner, bestowed 
large sums on Liverpool University College and 
hospitals, gave the nation the 4 Tate Gallery * of 
British art, and was made a baronet in 1898. 

T&tlan, a Christian apologist, by birth an 
Assyrian, studied Greek philosophy, wandered 
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Us a sophist round the Roman world, but about 
150 a.d. at Rome was won to Christianity by 
Justin Martyr, in whose lifetime he wrote his 
Oratio ad Grweos (ed. by Schwartz, 1888), a 
glowing exposure of heathonism as compared 
with the new ‘barbarian philosophy.’ After 
Justin's death (106) Tatian fell into evil repute 
for heresies, and he retired to Mesopotamia, 
probably Bdessa, writing treatise after treatise, 
all of which have porished. The notions of 
his which gave most offence were his excessive 
asceticism, li is rejection of marriage and animal 
food, and certain Gnostic doctrines about a demi- 
urge and the teons. He was assailed m turn 
by Ireneeus, Tertnllian, Ilippolytus, Clement of 
Alexandria, and Ongen. He died, perhaps at 
Bdessa, about 180. Of his writings one maintained 
a place of importance in the Syrian Church for 
two centuries. This was the Diatessaron, a 
kind of patchwork gospel freely constructed out 
of our four gospels (not a harmony m the modern 
sense), perhaps in Greek, perhaps in Syriac. See 
German works by Zalin, Selim, Gebnardt, and 
Hamack ; English ones by Prof. Hemphill (1888), 
Prof. Rendel Harris (1890), and J. H. Hill (1893) 


Tatius, Achilles, Greek romancer, appaiently 
of the 5th century a.d , who belonged to Alex- 
andria. Suidas tells us that he became a Christian 
and a bishop after writing lus romance of Leucippe 
and Cleitophon, but this is doubtful. IIis romance 
comes next to the Theagene a and Chanclea of 
Heliodorus in time, and perhaps in merit. The 
plot is sadly lacking in probability; there is 
wordy rhetoric about painting, sculpture, and 
natural history, and the delineation of character 
is feeble, though the Greek is elegant. It is 
printed in the Erotici Scriptores Greed and sepa- 
rately by F. Jacobs (1821> There are English 
translations by the Rev. R. Smith (1855) and by 
S Gaselee(with text, 1917). See Dunlop’s History 
of Fiction (fid. Wilson, 1888). 

Tattarn, Henry, LL.D. (1788-1868), Syriac 
scholar, became Archdeacon of Bedford in 1845. 


Tattersall, Rich a no (1724-95), born at Hurst- 
wood, Lancashire, came early to London, entered 
the Duke of Kingston’s service, became an auc- 
tioneer, and in I77G took a lease of premises at 
Hyde Park Corner, which, having become a cele- 
brated mart of high-class horses and a great 
racing centre, were transferred to Knightsbridge 
in 1867. See Memories of Hurstwood by Tattersall 
Wilkinson and J. F. Tattersall (1889). 


Taubman-Goldie, Sir George Dashwood, son 
of Colonel Goldie Taubman, speaker of the House 
of Keys, was bom in the Isle of Man, 20th May 
1840, as a lieutenant R.E. travelled in Africa, 
and as founder and governor of the Royal Niger 
Company greatly extended English commerce and 
English influence. K.C.M.G. (1887), LL.D., an5 
D.C L., President of the Royal Geographical 
Society (1905), he died 20th August 1925. 1 
^uclmita, Karl Christoph Trauoott (1761- 
1836), born near Grimma, set up in 1796 a small 
H 1 "? business in Leipzig, to which he added 
publishing and tvpefounding. i n 1809 he began 
ftis editions of the classics, whose elegance and 
cfceapneiw canied them over the learned world. 
He introduced (1810) stereotyping into Germany, 
r*™ “J”. Christian Phil. Tauciinitz 

(1798-188«, continued the business.— A nephew 

btomhabd, 


Authors.’ He was ennobled in 1860, and made 
a Saxon life-peer in 1877* [Towh'nite.) 

Tauler, Johann (c. 1300-61), German mystic, 
was born at Strasburg, and bred a Dominican. 
Driven froniStrasburg by a feud between the city 
and his order, he settled at twenty-four at Basel, 
and associated with the devout * Friends of God,’ 
having before then been a disciple of Meister 
Eckhart (q.v.). Ills fame as a preacher spread 
far and wide, and he became the centre of the 
quickened religious life in the middle Rhine 
valley. He died at Strasburg. Sincere practical 
piety marks his Sermons. Following in the Foot- 
steps of Christ is by some thought his. See Life 
by Miss Winkworth (1857), and German books by 
Karl Schmidt (1841-75) and Siedl (1911). [ Toufler .] 


Taunton, Lord. See Labouchere 


Tautphceus, Baroness (1807-93), novelist, the 
daughter of James Montgomery of Seaview, co. 
Donegal, married in 1888 a Bavarian noble, and 
died at Munich. She wrote novels in English, 
mainly pictures of South German life, including 
The Initials (I860), CyriUa (1853), Quits (1857X 
and At Odds (1863). [Towt-pheh’ oos.) 

Tavernier, Jean Baptiste, Baron d'Atjbonni 
(1605-89), traveller, was born at Paris, the son of a 
Protestant engraver from Antwerp. He had seen 
most of Western Europe ere he undertook his 
first journey to the East (1631-38)— by Constanti- 
nople to Tersia, thence by Aleppo and Malta to 
Italy. The second journey (1638-43) was across 
Syria to Ispahan, Agra, and Golconda ; the third 
(1643-49), through Ispahan, much of Hindustan, 
Batavia, and Bantam, thenco to Holland by 
the Cape ; and the fourth (1651-55), fifth (1657- 
62), and sixth (1663-68) to many districts of 
Persia and India. Tavernier travelled as a 
dealer in precious stones. Louis XIV. gave him 
* letters of nobility ’ in 1669, and next year he 
bought the barony of Au bonne near Geneva. In 
1684 he started for Berlin to advise the Elector 
of Brandenburg m his projects for eastern trade. 
Tn 1689 he went to Russia, and died the same year 
at Moscow. His famous Six Voyages was published 
m 1076 ; the complementary lleateil in 1079. 
Editions of the Travels are of 1810 and 1882 
(abridged). See Travels in India , trans. by Dr 
V. Ball (1890), and a French work by Joret (1886). 

Tayler, John James (1797-1869), Unitarian 
divine, son of a minister in London, was ordained 
to Mosely Street Chapel at Manchester in 1821, 
and became professor of Ecclesiastical History 
in 1840 in Manchester New College. He removed 
with his college to London in 1853, becoming 
principal as well as professor, and was joint- 
minister with Dr Martineau 1858-60. Of his 
many books the chief were A Retrospect of the 
Religious lAfe of England (1845), Christian Aspects 
of Faith and Duty (1851), and The Fourth Gospel 
(1867). See lus Letters (1872). 

Taylor, Alfred Swaine, M.D., F.R S. (1806- 
80), born at Northfleet, for forty-six years war 
professor of Medical Jurisprudence at Guy*£ 
Hospital. He wrote on poisons, &c. 


layior, bayard, born in Chester county, Penn., 
Jan. 11, 1825, and apprenticed to a printer, wrote a 
volume of poems (1844), visited Europe, published 
Hews A/ooj (1840), and obtained a post on the 
New 1 nrk Tribune. As its correspondent he made 
Cftllfornla Mexico, up 
and ®y rlR » Across Asia tci 
C ^^f n ?£ ftpan '^ re ^ orded in m dorado 

H854X and Visit to India, Chteu^ and Japan (1855). 
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Later came Northern Travel (1858) and Greece and 
Russia (1859). In 1802-68 lie was secretary of 
legation at ot Petersburg; in 1878 became am- 
bassador at Berlin, where he died 19th Dec. His 
poetical works include Rhymes of Travel (1848), 
Poems of the Orient (1864), Poems of Home and 
Travel (1855), The Poet's Journal (1862), The Masque 
of the Gods (1872), Lars (1878), The Prophet (1874), 
Home Pastorals (1876), Prince Deukahori (1878), 
and a translation of Faust (1870-71). Among his 
novels are Hannah Thurston (1863) and The htory 
of Rennet (I860). See his Life and Letters (1884) 

Taylor, Brook (1685-1 731), mathematician, born 
at Edmonton, studied at St John's College, Cam- 
bridge, and in 1715 published his Methodus , the 
foundation of the Calculus of Finite Differences. 
Herein also is the formula called ‘Taylor’s Theo- 
rem.* In 1714-18 he was secretary to the Royal 
Society. His last years were given to philosophy 
and religion. Other works were Linear Perspective 
and Contemplatio Phxlosophica (with Life, 1793). 


Taylor, Sir Henry, poet, was bom, the son of 
a gentleman-farmer, at Bishop-Middleham, in Dur- 
ham, 18th October 1800, and, appointed in 1824 to 
a clerkship in the Colonial Office, laboured there 
for forty-eight years. D.C.L. (1862)and K.C.M.G. 
(1869), he died at Bournemouth, 27tli March 1886. 
He wrote four tragedies, Isaac Comnenvs (1827), 
Philip van Artevelde (his one great success, 1834), 
Edwin the Fair (1842), and St Clement's Eve (1802) ; 
and a romantic comedy, The Virgin l Vidow (ISM), 
afterwards entitled A Sicilian Summer. In 1845 
he published a volume of lyrical poetjy, and m 
1847 The Eve of the Conquest. His prose included 
The Statesman (1836), Notes from Life (1847), and 
Notes from Books (largely on Wordsworth, 1849). 
His Autobiography (1885), full of genial observa- 
tion, contains pen - por traits of Wordsworth, 
Southey, Scott, Sydney Smith, Mill, Sir James 
Stephen, Spedding, Carlyle, Tennyson, ami Aubrey 
de Vere. It was supplemented by his only less 
delightful Correspondence (1888), edited by Prof. 
Dowden. His collected works appeared in 1873. 


Taylor, Isaac, LL. D. (1787-1865), was born at 
Lavenham. His father, Isaac Taylor (1759-1829), 
was originally a Loudon engraver, but became an 
Independenbminister at Colchester and Ongar, and 
published a score of volumes. Charles Taylor 
(1756-1821), editor of Calmet’s Bible Dictionary , 
was an uncle, and two sisters were Jane Taylor 
(1783-1824), author of the Contributions of Q 
and Ann Taylor(Mrs Gilbert of Nottingham, 1782- 
1866 ; Autobiography , 1871), joint-authors of Hymns 
for Infant Minds and Original Poems. After a 
course of study the second Isaac settled down to 
a literary life at Ongar. In 1818 a writer in the 
Eclectic Review , he lived to contribute to Good 
Words — a period of over forty years. His chief 
books were Natuml History of Enthusiasm (1829), 
Natural History of Fanaticism (1833), Spiritual 
Despotism (1835), Physical Theory of Another Life 

» and Ultimate Civilisation (I860).— His eldest 
saac Taylor (1829-1901), born at Ongar, 
studied at Trinity College, Cambridge, and became 
in 1875 rector of Settrington, Yorkshire, and 
canon of York in 1885. His Woids and Places 
(1864) made him known, whilst The Alphalnt (1883) 
brought him a wide reputation. Other publica- 
tions are The Family Ten, Memorials of the Taylor 
Family of Ongar (1867). Etruscan Researches (1874), 
Greeks and Goths (1879), leaves from an Egyptian 
Note Book (1888), The Origin of the Aryans (1890), 
and Names and their Histories (1896). 

Taylor, Jeremy, the third son of a Cambridge 
barber, baptised August 15, 161$, at thirteen 


entered Caius College, and became a fellow of 
All Souls, Oxford (1636), chaplain to Archbishop 
Laud, and in 1638 rector of Uppingham. His 
Episcopacy Asserted (1642) gained him his D.D. 
During the civil war Taylor is supposed to 
have accompanied the royal army as a chaplain. 
Alter the downfall of the cause he sought shelter 
iu Wales, kept a school, and found a patron 
in the Earl of Carbeiy, then living at Golden 
Grove, Llandilo, immortalised in the title of 
Taylor’s still popular manual of devotion (1655) 
During the last thirteen years (1647-60) of Taylor’s 
eniorced seclusion appeared all his great works, 
some of them the most enduring monuments of 
sacred eloquence in the English language. The 
first was The Liberty of Prophesying (1646), a noble 
and comprehensive plea tor toleration and free- 
dom of opinion. The Life of Christ , or the Great 
Exemplar (1650) is an arrangement of the facts in 
historical order, interspersed with prayers and 
discourses. The Rule and Exercises of Holy Living 
(1G50) and The Rule and Exercises of Holy Dying 
(1651) together form the choicest classic of Eng- 
lish devotion. The fifty-two Sermons (1651-63), 
with the discourses in the Life of Christ and many 
passages in the Holy Living and Dying , contain 
the i idlest examples of their author’s character- 
istically gorgeous eloquence. The moie formal 
treatises weie An Apology for Authorised and Set 
Torms of Liturgy (lb46) ; Clems Dominio (on the 
ministerial office, 1651); 'I he Real Presence in 
the Blessed Sacrament (1054); Unum Necessannm 
(on repentance, 1055), winch brought on him the 
charge of Pelagiamsm ; The Worthy Communicant 
(1000); The Hite of Confirmation ( 1603); The Dis- 
suasi ve fi om Pop& % y (1004) ; and the famous Ductor 
Dulntantium (1600), the most learned and subtle of 
all his works, intended is a handbook of Christian 
casuistry and ethics. During the troubles Taylor 
was thuce imprisoned, once for the preface to the 
Golden Gmvc ; the last tune in the Tower for an 
‘idolatrous* print of Christ in the attitude of 
prajeriu his Collection of Offices (1658). In 1658 
he got a lectureship at Lisburn, at the Restora- 
tion the bishopric of Down and Connor, with 
next year the administration of Dromore ; and 
became vice-chancellor of Dublin University 
and a member of the Irish pnvy-council. In 
Ins fii st visitation (in spite of his Liberty of 
Piophctying ’) he ejected thirty-six Presbyterian 
ministers, but neither severity nor gentleness 
could preAail to force a form of leligion upon 
an unwilling people. His last years clouded by 
domestic sorrows, he died at Lisburn, 18tu 
August 1007, and was buried in the cathedral 
of Dromore. He was above all things a preacher, 
and that especially of personal holiness. No 
poet ever excelled him in exquisite feeling for 
the sights and sounds of nature ; he has no rival 
in lofty and impassioned prose save Milton. See 
Hebers edition of his works, with Life (1820-22 ; 
levised 1847-54), and Gosse’s Life of him (1904). 

Taylor, John (15SO-1054), the * Water-poet,' 
born at Gloucester, became a Thames waterman, 
but, pressed into the navy, served at the siege 
of Cadiz He went at tne rebellion (1642) to 
Oxford to keep a public-house, gave it up for 
another in London, and here hawked his own 
doggerel poems, which yet are not destitute 
of natural humour and low, jingling wit. The 
chief event of his life was his journey afoot 
from London to Edinburgh (1618), described 
in Ills Penniless Pilgrimage (1618); similar books 
were his Travels in Germania (1617) and The Praise 
of Hempsecd, a story of a voyage in a brown paper 
boat from London to Queenborough (1618). Hi* 
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Workes were published in folio in 1630 ; the best 
edition is the Spenser Society’s (1868-78). 

Taylor, John Edward (1791-1844), founder tn 
1821 of the Liberal Manchester Guardian , was 
bom at Ilininster, son of a Unitarian minister. 

Taylor, Nathaniel William (1786 - 1858), 
born at New Milford, Conn., became in 1822 
professor of Theology in Yale. His 4 New Haven 
theology,* long assailed as heretical, was a soften* 
ing of the traditional Calvinism of New England, 
maintained the doctrino of natural ability, and 
denied total depravity ; sin is a voluntary action 
of the sinner, but there is, derived from Adam, 
a bias to sin, which is not itself sinful Porter 
edited his works m 1858-59. 

Taylor. Philip Meadows, born at Liverpool, 
25th Sept. 1808, held a mercantile post in Cal- 
cutta, but obtained a commission in the army of 
the Nizam of Hyderabad, whom he served from 
1826 as a skilful, just, and kindly administrator. 
After the Mutiny the British government gave 
him charge of some of the ceded districts of the 
Deccan ; in 1860 he came home a colonel, and 
was created a C.S.I. He died at Mentone, 13th 
May 1876. He has left vivid pictures of Indian 
history, life, and manners in lus romances— Con- 
fessions of a Thug (1839 ; new ed. 1858), Tippoo 
SuMaun (1840), Tara (1863), Ralph Darnell (1865), 
Seeta (1873), and A Noble Queen (1878) See lus 
Story of my Life (1877 ; new ed. 1920). 

Taylor, Rowland, bom at Rothtmry, became 
rector of Hadleigh (1544), archdeacon of Exeter 
(1551), and a canon of Rochester. Under Mary he 
was imprisoned over a twelvemonth as a heretic, 
and on 8th Feb. 1555 was burned near Hadleigh. 

Taylor, Thomas (1768-1835), ' the Platonist,’ a 
Londoner bred at St Paul’s School, entered Lub- 
bock’s bank as a clerk. He left his desk to 
teach private pupils and to become assistant- 
secretary to the Society for the Encouragement 
of Arts, Ac. During his last forty years he lived 
at Walworth, immersed in Plato and the Platon- 
ists. on £100 a-year from Mr Meredith, a retired 
tradesman. Hts fifty works include translations 
of the Orphic Hymns, parts of Plotinus, Proclus, 
Pausanias, Apuleius, Iamblichus, Porphyry, Ac., 
Plato (nine of the Dialogues by Floyer Sydenham, 
1804), and Aristotle (1806-12). The Spirit of All 
Religions (1790) expresses his strange polytheistic 
creed. See sketch by Axon (1890). 

Taylor, Tom (1817-80), born at Sunderland, 
studied at Glasgow and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, came out third classic in 1840, and wrh 
elected a fellow. Professor for two years of 
English at University College, London, and called 
to the bar in 1845, he was secretaiy to the Board 
of Health 1850-72, and then to the Local Govern- 
ment Act Office. From 1846 he wrote or adapted 
over a hundred pieces for the stage, among them 
Our American Cousin , StUl Water's Run Deep, 
The Ticket of Ijecwe Man, and 'Turixi Axe and 
Croton. He edited the autobiographies of Haydon 
and Leslie, completed the latter’s Life and Times 
of Reynolds, translated Ballads and Songs of Brit- 
tany (1865), and in 1874 became editor of Punch. 

Taylor, William (1765-1836), ‘of Norwich,* 
jonofa Unitarian merchant, entered his father’s 
counting-house in 1779, and, sent next year to the 
Continent, mastered French. Italian, and German. 
The French Revolution indoctrinated him with 
democratic ideas and began the ruin of his father’s 
business, and Taylor turned to literature. He 
introduced to English readers the poetry and 
drama of Germany, mainly through criticisms and 


translations, collected in his IJistoric Survey of 
German Poetry (1828-80). Another work was 
English Synonyms (1818). sorrow’s Lavengro de- 
scribes his scepticism and inveterate smoking; 
his correspondence with Southey, Scott, Godwin, 
Ac. is iu the Life by Robberds (1843). See, too, 
German monograph by Herzfeld (Halle, 1897). 

Taylor, Zachary, born in Orange County, Va., 
24th Sept 1784, entered the army in 1808. In 
1812 he held Fort Harrison on the Wabash against 
Indians, and in 1832 fought with Black Hawk. 
In 1830, now colonel, he was ordered to Florida, 
and in Dec. 1837 defeated the Seminoles at Okee- 
chobee Swamp, and won the brevet of brigadier- 
general. In 1840 lie was placed in command of 
the army iu the south-west. When Texas was 
annexed in 1845 he gathered 4000 regulars at 
Corpus Chnsti in March 1846, marched to the 
Itio Grande, and erected Fort Brown opposite 
Mataraoros. The Mexicans crossed tne Rio 
Grande to drive him out. But the battles of 
Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma on 8th and 9th 
May repulsed them, and Taylor seized Mata- 
moros. In September he captured Monterey. 
After seven weeks’ vain waiting for reinforcements 
the march was resumed. Victoria was occupied 
on Dec. 29, but the line of communication was too 
long for the meagre force, while Polk’s Democratio 
administration, fearing the rising fame of Taylor, 
who was a Whig, crippled him by withholding 
reinforcements. Taylor was falling back to Mon- 
terey when his regulars were taken from him to 
form part of a new expedition under General 
Scott. Santa Anna, the Mexican general, over- 
took his 5000 volunteers near the pass of Buena 
Vista ; but Taylor, on 22d Feb. 1847, repulsed the 
21,000 Mexicans with a loss thrice as great as his 
own. In 1848 the Wlng9 selected Taylor as their 
candidate for the presidency. He was elected in 
November and inaugurated next March The 
struggle over the extension of slavery had begun. 
The Democratic congress opposed the admission 
of California as a free state, while the president 
favoured it. To avert the threatened danger to 
the Union Henry Clay introduced his famous 
compromise. Taylor remained Arm and impartial, 
though lus son-in-law, Jefferson Davis, headed the 
extreme pro-slavery faction. Before a decision 
was reached President Taylor died, 9th July 
1850. See Life by Gen. O. O. Howard (1892). 

Tchaikovsky. See Tschaikovsky. 

Tohekhov. See Chekhov. 

Tcheniyshevsky, Nikolai Gavrilovitch 
(1828-89), born at Saratoff, was arrested in 1862 
as an early propagator of Nihilism, aud sent in 
1864 to hard labour in Siberia. He died in Astra- 
khan. His Works (4 vols. Vevey, 1868-70) iuclude 
the novel, What ’ s to be Donef written in prison. 

Teoumseh (1768-1818), chief of the Shawnees, 
who headed the rising suppressed by Harrison in 
1811, and passing into the English service, com- 
manded the Indian allies in the war of 1812-18 as 
brigadier-general. He fell fighting at the Thames 
in Canada. See Life by Eggleston (1878). 

Tegetthoff, Wilhelm. Baron von (1827-71), 
Austrian admiral, born at Marburg in Styria, witli 
seven ironclads defeated twelve Italian ones off 
the island of Lissa, 20th July 1866 — the first 
general engagement between ironclads. 

Tegetmeier, William Bernhard (1816-1912X 
an ornithologist who assisted Darwin, was bom 
of German origin at Colnbrook, S. Bucks, and 
bred for a doctor at University College, London. 
Tegndr, Esai as, Swedish poet, bomatKyrkerud 
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In Vermland, 18fch Nov. 1782, the son of a pastor, 
graduated in 1802 at Lund University, and was 
appointed a lecturer. His stirring War-tong for 
tM Militia of Scania (1808) made his name known, 
and Svea (1811) made it famous. In 1812 he be- 
came professor of Qreek. His best poems all 
belong to eigh t years —Song to theSuni 1817); Degree 
Duyjti Luna(182Q ) ; The Candidate for Confirmation 
(1820) ; Axel, a romance of the days of Charles XII. 
(1821); and his masterpiece, Frithiof's Saga (1825 ; 

g tr *ns. J* 0 » n <>n Blackley). Bishop of Vexio 
8241, he died there. 2d Nov. 1846. See Life by 
dttiger prefixed to his collected works (1847-61) ; 
also works by Brandes (Stockh. 1878), Kippenberg 
(Leip. 1884), and Christensen (8d ed. Leip. 1890). 


Telford, Thomas, engineer, was born, a sliep- 
herd’s son, at Westerkirk, Langholm, 9th August 
1767, at fourteen was apprenticed to a stone- 
mason, in 1780 removed to Edinburgh, and in 1782 
to London. In 1784 he got work at Portsmouth 
dockyard; in 1787 became surveyor of public 
works for Shropshire ; and his two bridges over 
the Severn at Montford and Buildwas gamed 
him the planning of the Ellesmere Canal (1793— 
1805). In 1801 he was commissioned by govern- 
ment to report on the public works required for 
Scotland ; and he carried out the Caledonian 
Canal (1803-28), more than 1000 miles of road, 
and 1200 bridges, besides churches, manses, 
harbours, &c. Other works by him were the 
road from London to Holyhead, with Menai 
Suspension Bridge (1825), the Dean Bridge, Edin- 
burgh (1832), and the St Katharine’s Docks (1826- 
28) in London. He died at Westminster, 2d 
September 1884. See Life by himself (1838) and 
Siniles’s Lives of the Engineers (vol. n. 1861). 


Tell, William, of Burglen in Uri, reputed the 
saviour of his native district from the tyranny of 
Austria. Johannes von Muller tells at length, in 
his History of Switzerland (1786), how Albert II. 
of Austria strove to annex the Forest Cantons ; 
how in 1807 his tyrannical steward Gessler com- 
pelled the Swiss to do reverence to the ducal hat 
erected on a pole in Altorf ; how Tell, a famous 
marksman, was for non-compliance condemned 
to shoot an apple off his own son’s head ; and 
how afterwards Tell slew the tyrant, and so initi- 
ated the movement which secured the independ- 
ence of Switzerland. Von Miiller had no doubt 
of the truth of the story ; but the tale of the 
‘master-shot’ is found in Aryan, Samoyede, and 
Turkish folklore. Tell’s very existence is dis- 
puted ; his name first occurs in a ballad of 1470, 
and the full story in Tschudi's Swiss Chronicle 
(1572X Albert II. w«3 a just, if severe, ruler ; 
and Gessler’s name is never once mentioned till 
1618. See French work by Albert Rilliet (1868), 
and German ones by Kopp (1851), Meyer von 
Knonau (1878), and Rochholtz (1877). 


Teller, Wilhelm Abraham (1784-1804), ration- 
alist theologian, was born at Leipzig. 


Telle*, Gabriel (1572-1648), 'Tirso de Molina/ 
Spanish dramatist, born at Madrid, was prior 
of the monastery of Soria. His pieces are partly 
Comedias. partly Interludes and Autos Sana- 
mentdles (originally about 800X all displaying 
dramatic vitality, originality, wit, and power of 
character-painting. The best edition of his works 
is by Hartzenbusch (1886-42). See monographs 
by Mufloz Pefia (1889) and Cotarelo (1893). 

Temple, Frederick, Primate, was bom 80th 
November 1821, the son of an officer, at Santa 
Maura in the Ionian Islands, from Blundell's 
School, Tiverton, passed to BaUiol College, 


Oxford, took a double-first in 1842, and became 
fellow and mathematical tutor. Successively 
principal 1848-55 of Kneller Hall Training College, 
inspector of schools, and head-master 1858-69 or 
Rugby, he wrote the first of the Essays and 
Reviews (1860), and in 1868-70 supported the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church. In 1869 
he became Bishop of Exeter (a Broad Church 
successor to the High Church Dr Pliillpotts), 
in 1885 of London, and in 1896 Archbishop of 
Canterbury ; as such he next year officiated at 
the Diamond Jubilee and presided over the 
Lambeth Conference. His Sermons preached in 
Rugby Chapel appeared in 1861 ; he was Bampton 
lecturer in 1884 ; and he took an active part in 
temperance reform. He died 23d December 1902. 

Temple, Richard Grenville, Earl (1711-79X 
elder brother of George Grenville (q.v.), in 1762-67 
held office under the elder Pitt, who had married 
his sister ; bitterly opposed Bute ; and broke 
with Pitt (Chatham) on the Stamp Act in 1766. 

Temple, Sir Richard (1826-1902), bom at 
Kemnsey, Worcester, and educated at Rugby 
and Haileybury, entered the Bengal civil service 
in 1846, and was Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
1874-77, Governor of Bombay 1877-80, and Con- 
servative M.P. for the Evesham division 1885-92, 
for the Kingston division 1892-95. One of his 
nine works is an Autobiography (1896). 

Temple, Sir William, diplomatist and essay- 
writer, eldest son of Sir John Temple, was bom 
in London in 1628. He studied at Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, but at nineteen went abroad, 
after falling in love with Dorothy Osborne (1627- 
95). His father sat m the Long Parliament, 
while Sir Peter Osborne, a royalist, naturally 
disliked the match. B’ the lovers were constant 
in their affection, and their seven years of separa- 
tion gave opportunity for Dorothy’s delightful 
letters. Temple married her in 1655. lived in 
Ireland, was returned for Carlow to tne Dublin 
parliament in 16o0, was sent in 1665 on a mission 
to Germany, and then was created a baronet and 
appointed resident at Brussels. His great diplo> 
matic success was the Triple Alliance (1668) of 
England, Holland, and Sweden against France. 
Temple also took part in the congress of Aix-la> 
Chapelle (1608), ana was ambassador at the Hague 
—a post to which he returned (1674) after the 
war between England and Holland. In 1677 
he helped to bring about the marriage of the 
Prince of Orange with the Princess Mary. He 
twice declined the offer of a secretaryship of 
state from Charles II., suggested the scheme of a 
reformed privy-council of thirty, and for a short 
while formed with Halifax, Essex, and Sunder- 
land an inner council of four. But erelong he 
retired to his villa at Sheen (till 1686), thereafter 
to Moor Park in Surrey, where Swift was hie 
secretary. At the Revolution he again refused 
the secretaryship. The rest of his days he 
gave to letters and gardening. His son, last 
survivor of seven children, was made secre- 
tary for war, but drowned himself. Temple 
published historical Memoirs (1691, 1709) and 
Miscellanea (1679, 1692), a collection of essays 
on government, trade, gardening, heroic virtue, 
poetry. The second part contains a famous 
essay ‘Upon the Ancient and Modem Learning.' 
He died 27th January 1099. His collected works 
fill 4 vols. (1814), and he has been reputed one 
of the reformers of English style. See, besides 
older Lives by Boyer, Swift, and Temple's sister, 
Lady Giffard, the elaborate Memoirs by T. P. 
Courtenay (1886); Macaulay's brilliant essay 
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thereon ; and the 71 Litter* of Dorothy Osborne, 
edited by E. A. Parry (1888 ; revised 1903). 

Ten Brink. See Brink. 

Tenoin, Claudine Alexandrine Guerin de 

£ 681-1749), bom at Grenoble, entered the re* 
lions life, but in 1714 came to Pans, where her 
Wit and beauty attracted a crowd ot lovers, among 
them the Regent and Cardinal Dubois. She had 
much political influence, enriched herself, and 
helped the fortunes of her brother, Cardinal Pierre 
Gufrin de Tencin (1680-1768). But her importance 
died with the regent and the cardinal in 1723. In 
1726 she lay a short time in the Bastille, after 
one of her lovers had shot himself in her house. 
Her later life was more decorous, and her scdon 
one of the most popular m Pans. Fontenelle 
was one of her oldest lovers; D’Alembeit one 
of her children. Her romances include M&moires 
du Comte de Comminges (1736), Le Siege de Calais 
(1739), and Les Malheurs de V Amour (1747) See 
her letters to her brother (1790) and the Due de 
Richelieu (1806), and books by Nicolaus (1908), 
Masson (1909), and De Coynart (1910) [Ton9-san g .] 

Teniers, David, the Elder (1582-1649), Flemish 
master, was born and died at Antwerp. His 
subjects are in genei-al homely, the interiors of 

f iublic-houses, rustic games, weddings, and the 
ike.— David Teniers, the Younger (1610-90), 
his son, rose quickly to distinction, enjoying the 
favour and friendship of the Austrian archduke, 
the Prince of Orange, and the Bishop of Ghent. 
In 1647 he took up his abode at Brussels. His 
seven hundred pictures possess, lti superlative 
degree, the qualities that mark lus father's work. 
None has realised more richly the charm of joyous 
open-air life. His scriptural subjects alone are 
unsatisfactory. {Flein. Ten-eerssf ; Fr. Tcn-e-atf ] 

Ten'ison, Thomas (1636-1715), Archbishop of 
Canterbury, born at Cottenham in Cam bridgeshire, 
studied at Corpus Clinsti, Cambridge, and was 
made Bishop of Lincoln by William III. in 1G91, 
and primate of all England in 1694. He was a 
favourite at court, crowned Queen Anne and 
George I., and strongly supported the Hanoveuan 
succession. His works comprise anti-papal tracts, 
sermons, and a criticism of Hobbes. 

Tennant, William (1784-1848), bom at An- 
struther, studied at St Andrews, and, a lifelong 
cripple, became in 1813 schoolmaster m the 
neighbouring parish of Dunino. His humorous 
poem, Anster Fair (1812), was the first attempt 
to naturalise the Italian ottava rima—soon after 
adopted with splendid success by Hookham Frere 
and by Byron. He was teacher from 1819 at 
Dollar Academy, and from 1835 professor of 
Oriental Languages at St Andrews. Other poems 
were the Thane of Fife ( 1822) and Papistry Stormed 
(1827); dramas were Cardinal Beaton (1823) and 
John Baliol (1826). See memoir by Conolly (1861). 

Tennemann, Wilhelm Gottlieb (1761-1819), 
professor at Marburg from 1804, wrote a Kantian 
Geschichteder Philosophie (1798-181 9), and a shorter 
Manual of the History of Philosophy (1812 ; trans. * 
1862), long a text-book in Britain. [ Ten'neh-mann . j 

Tennent, Sir James Emerson (1804-69), bom at 
Belfast, studied at Dublin, and after practising at 
the bar became M.P. for his native city in 1882. 
He first supported Earl Grey and then Peel, was 
secretary to the Indian Board, the government 
of Ceylon 1845-60, the Poor-law Board, and the 
Board of Trade 1852^67, when he was made a 
baronet. He wrote a great work on Ceylon (1859) 
end books of travel in Greece and Belgium. 


Tennlel, Sir John (1820-1914), caricaturist, 
born in London, son of a celebrated dancing- 
master. A self-trained artist, he was selected in 
1846 to paint one of the frescoes— Dryden’s ‘ St 
Cecilia’— in the Houses of Parliament. He is 
better known as a book-illustrator, and best as 
Die cartoonist of Punch. He joined its staff in 
1861, and year after year produced the political 
cartoons. His illustrations to Alice in Wonderland 
and Through the Looking-glass (see Dodobon) are 
remarkable for their delicacy and finish ; earlier 
liook-illustrations weie to Atsop's Fables, Moore's 
Ixilla Rookh , the Ingoldsby Legends , Once a Week, 
Ac. He was knighted in 1898. 

Tennyson, Alfred, Lord, was born 6th August 
1809, at Somersby, Mid-Lincolnshire, the third of 
the rector’s six sons, and was educated by his 
father and at Louth. His elder brothers were both 
poets— Frederick Tennyson (1807-98) and Charles 
Tennyson Turner (a.v.), The former lived in Italy 
and Jersey, turned a Sweden borgian and spiri- 
tualist, and wrote Days and Hours (1854), the isles 
of Greece (1890), Daphne and other Poems (1891), and 
Poems of the Day and Year (1895). In 1826 Charles 
and Alfred published, anonymously, Poemsby Two 
Brothers ; and in February 1828 they Joined Frede- 
rick at Trinity College. Cambridge, where amongst 
their fnends wereSpedding, J. M. Kemble, Trench, 
Monckton Millies, Merivale, Alford, Lushmgton, 
and Arthur Hallam. To this time belong The 
Lover's Tale (written 1827, published 1879) and 
Timbudoo, the university prize poem of 1829. 
Alfred’s Poems , chiefly Lyrical (1830) was followed 
by a similar small series in 1832 : though readers 
of insight welcomed them, neither volume was 
warmly received by the critics. To the next nine 
years we owe many of his most lovely lyrics, pub- 
lished with the best of his earlier work in 1842. 
Henceforth his place was secure. The Princess: 
a Medley (1847) is a melodrama in blank verse, a 
jeu d’esprit on women’s rights. November 1860 
brought him the laureateship, in succession to 
Wordsworth ; and in this year fell the anony- 
mous publication of In Memoriam, that elegiac 
treasury in which the poet has stored the grief 
and the meditation of many years after Arthur 
Hallam’s death ; a series of lyrics which in pathos, 
melody, range of thought, and depth of feeling 
may stand with the Canzoniere of Petrarch and the 
Sonnets of Shakespeare. In June 1860 Tennyson 
marned in Shi plake Church, Oxfordshire, a Lin- 
colnshire lady, Emily Sarah Sellwood (1818-96), 
and settled at Twickenham. In 1868 they moved 
to Farringford at Freshwater in the Isle of Wight ; 
in 1867-70 he also built from his own design 
a house, Aldworth, in Sussex, near Haslemere. 
Throughout life he made many short Journeys— 
to the Pyrenees (1831, 1861), the Western High- 
lands, Staffa, ana Iona (1858), Inveraray (1858). 
Portugal (1869), Cornwall (I860), Derbyshire and 
Yorkshire (1862), Weimar and Dresden (1866), 
Dartmoor and Salcombe (1867), North Wales 
(1869), Suffolk (1876). 

In Maud: a Monodrama (1856) Tennyson gave 
to the personal lyric its deepest and widest 
extension. He now took up seriously the old 
Celtic Arthurian legend already handled In 
* The Lady of Shalott/ * Sir Galahad/ and the 
supreme 1 Morte d’Arthur ; ’ and in 1869 appeared 
the first four of the twelve Idylls of the King, 
completed in 1870, 1872, 1885 — his most Im- 
portant. perhaps his greatest work. The noble 
Dedication sets forth the main intention of the 
Idylls i they are a ‘new-old* tale, ‘shadowing 
Sense at war with Soul,' the individual conscience 
with its innate aim towards truth and purity# 
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Its temptations, foils, and conquests, its final 
victory, discovered only in the true life which 
follows our brief spell upon earth.* In Enoch 
Arden and Aylmer's Field { 18(54), idylls or narrative 
poems, the poet's power had reached maturity ; 
his art was perfect. He showed brilliant power 
to create character in the historical plays, Queen 
Mary (1876X Harold (1877), and Becket (1884), as 
in the less important dramas, The Cup (1881), 
founded on a Graeco- Roman tale; The Falcon 
(1882) ; The Promise of May (1882 ; printed 1886), 
a modern domestic piece ; The Foresters (1892), the 

g let’s own version of the Robin Hood legend. 

is plays have generally been thought stronger 
in literary excellences than in truly dramatic 
qualities, though The Cup when acted met with 
a measure of success. Later volumes of idylls, 
lyrics, ballads (1880, 1886, 1886, 1889, 1890) show 
on the whole a more mature and certain art, a 
greatly wider range. History (mostly English, 
as the splendid J Ballad of the Revenge)) tales m 
dialect, that chiefly of Lincolnshire ; a few beauti- 
ful classical pieces ; narratives, idyllic and lyrical, 
of the profoundest patlros ; poems treating great 
problems in religion and moral 1 ty, philosophy 
and science— all are included. In January 1884 
Tennyson was raised to the peerage as Baron 
Tennyson of Freshwater and Aldwoi tli. He died 
6th October 1892 at Aldwortli, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. Shortly before his death ho 
had corrected the proofs of The Death of (Enone 
and other Poems, published a few weeks after. 
Lord Tennyson was succeeded in the peerage by 
his son Hallam (born 11th August 1862 ; go\emor 
ot Australia 1902-4); his second son, Lionel, 
bom 16th March 1854, died 20th April 1886. 

The authoritative biography, prepared by the 
second Lord Tennyson, appeared in two volumes 
in 1897. See also other books on Tennyson and 
his works by W. E. Wace (1881), Van Dyke (5th 
ed. 1896), E. C. Tamsh (1868 ; new ed. 1893), H J. 
Jennings (1884 ; new ed. 1892), Thomas Davidson 
(Boston, 1889), Churton Collins (1891), Eugene 
Parsons (Chicago, 1891), A. Waugh (1892), A 
Ritchie (1892-93), A. Jenkmson (1892), Jacobs 
(1893), Stopford Biooke (1894), Bellezza (Italian, 
1894), Rawnsley (1899), A. Lang (1901), Sir A 
Lyall (1902), A. C. Benson (1904), F. Roz (1912), 
Thomas R. Lounsbury (1916) ; R. H. Shepherd’s 
Tennysoniana (1866; new ed. 1879; bibliography 
separate, 1896). There is an analysis of In Memo - 
riant by F. W. Robertson (1802) ; a Key to it by 
Dr Galty (1881; 4th ed. 1891); Concordances 
by Brightwell, for the works up to 1869, and by 
Baker (1914); a Tennyson Handbook by Morton 
(1896), a Tennyson Printer by Dixon (1896), and a 
Tennyson Dictionary by Baker (1916). See also 
Church’s The Laureate’s Country (1890), Walters’s 
In Tennyson Land (1890), G. Napier’s Homes and 
Haunts of Alfred Tennyson (1892), and B. Francis’s 
Scenery of Tennyson' 8 Poems (1893). Many of the 
poems have been translated; of Enoch Arden 
there are nine German versions, seven Fiencli, 
and two Dutch, besides Italian, Spanish, Danish, 
Hungarian, and Bohemian. See T. J. Wise’s 
Bibliography {Athenaeum, 1897). 

Tenterden, Charles Abbott, Baron, born a 
barber’s son at Canterbury, 7th October 1762, in 
1785 became a fellow and tutor of Corpus, Oxford, 
was called to the bar in 1796, and soon had a 
large practice. In 1801 ho became recorder of 
Oxford, in 1802 published Law relative to Merchant 
Ships and Seamen, in 1816 accepted a puiaue 
indgeship in the Court of Common Pleas, in 
1818 was knighted and became Chief-justice of 
the King’s Bench, and, raised to the peerage in 


1827, strongly opposed the Catholic Relief and 
Reform Bills. Ho died 4th November 1882. 

Terburg, or Ter Borch, Gerard (1608-811 
painter, born at Zwolle, settled about 1664 at 
Deventer, where he became burgomaster. The 
life of his time, with its superfine manners and 
splendid costume, found in him a great exponent. 
See books by Miche (1888) and Hellens (1911). 

Terenoe (Publius Terentius Afer), Roman 
comic poet, born at Carthage about 188 b.c., be- 
came the slave of the Roman senator P. Terentius 
Lucanus, who brought him to Rome, educated 
him, and manumitted hun. Him first play was 
the Andria (166) ; its success introduced Terence 
to the most refined society of Rome His chief 
patrons were Leelius and the younger Scipio. 
After spending some years in Rome lie went to 
Greece, and died there in 159 b.c. We liave six 
of his comedies — Andria, Eunuchus , Ueauton 
Timoroumenos, Phormw, Hecyra, and Adelphi. 
Terence has no claim to creative originality, his 
plays, Greek in origin and Greek m scene, being 
directly based on Menander. But he wrote in 
singularly pure and perfect Latin. Notable edi- 
tions are those of Bentley (1726), Parry (1857), 
Fleckeisen (1867), VNagner (Camb. 1869), Umpfen- 
bach (1870), Dziatzko (1884), and Tyrrell (1903). 

Teresa, or Theresa, St, nobly born at Avila 
in Old Castile, March 28, 1615, in 1533 entered 
a Carmelite convent there. About 1555 her re- 
ligious exercises reached an extraordinary height 
of asceticism, she was favoured with ecstasies, 
and the fame of her sanctity spread far and wide. 
She obtained permission from the Holy See to 
remove to a humble house in Avila, where she 
re-established (1562) tbo ancient Carmelite rule, 
with additional observances. In 1567 the general 
of the Carmelite otdep rged on her the duty of 
extending her reforms ; in 1579 the Carmelites of 
the stricter observance were united into a distinct 
association ; and within her own lifetime seven- 
teen convents of women and sixteen of men 
accepted her reforms. She died Oct. 4, 1582, 
ami was canonised in 1022 The most famous of 
her many works are her autobiography, The Way 
of Perfection, The Book of the Foundations (trans. 
by Dalton, 1853), and The Interior Castle (trans. 
by Dalton, 1852X Migne issued a French version 
of her works 1840-46, and there is a Spanish edition 
of 1801. English Lives are by Dalton (1851), 
Card. Manning (editor, 1864), Miss Trench (1875), 
Father Coleridge (3 vols. 1881-88), Mrs Cunning- 
hame-Graham (1894), and Dr A. Whyte (1897). 
See also Fronde’s Spanish Armada, <fcc. (1892). 

Terriss, William (1847-97), actor, was a bar- 
rister’s son, William Charles .Tames Lewin, ami 
came out at Birmingham in 1867. He wasstabbed^ 
by a mad player, Prince. See Life by A. J. 
Smy the (1898). 

Terry, Edward O’Connor, comedian, born in 
London, 10th March 1844, made his d£but at 
Christchurch in 1863, and, after four years in the 
provinces, played in London 1867. He opened 
Terry’s Theatre in 1887. He died in April 1912 

Terry, Dame Ellen (1848-1928 ; G. B. E. t 
1925 ; Mrs James Carew from 1907), leading 
English actress, was born at Coventry, a younger 
lister of Miss Kate Teurv (Mrs Arthur Lewis; 
1844-1924), who played ‘Arthur’ at Windsor 
Castle in 1852, took farewell of the stage as 
‘Juliet’ in 1867, and returned to it in 1898. 
Miss Ellen Terry at eight played ‘ Mamilius’ In The 
Winter's Tale; in 1863 she made her professional 
d6but at the Haymarket. From 1864 (when she 
married) to 1874 she practically retired from t ho 
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stage. In 1875 she made a great success as 
‘Portia' at the old Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 
where she played also in Money, The Lady of 
Lyons, Mdsks and Foots, and Ours . In 1876 she 
joined the Court Theatre, where her chief char* 
aoter was 1 Olivia * in Hr Wills's play. In Dec. 1878 
she first appeared at the Lyceum in conjunction 
with Sir Henry Irving (q.v.), with whose brilliant 
successes her name is inseparably connected See 
her autobiography, The Story of My Life (1908). 

Tertullian. Quintus Septimiur Florens Ter* 
tu Julian us (c. 160-280 a.d.) was born at Carthage, 
and was liberally educated, so that he sometimes 
wrote in Greek. Converted toClmstianity about 
190, he received orders, and lived for some time 
at Rome. That he was married is shown by his 
two books Ad Uxorem , m which he argues 
against second marriages. Between 199 and 20S 
his opposition to worldliness in the church culmi- 
nated in his becoming a leader of the Montanist 
sect. He had the heart of a Christian with the 
intellect of an advocate. His style is most 
vivid, vigorous, and concise, abounding in harsh 
and obscure expressions, abrupt turns, and im- 
petuous transitions, with here aud there bursts 
of glowing eloquence. He was the creator of 
ecclesiastical Latinity. Many of his sentences 
have become proverbial— e.g. ‘The blood of the 
martyrs is the seed of the church’ and ‘The 
unity of heretics is schism.’ His works are 
divided into three classes : (1) Controversial 
writings against heathens and Jews, as in Apolo - 
aetxcus, Ad Nationes , Adversus Judceos ; (2) against 
heretics, as in De Prcescriptione Hcereticoium, 
Adversus Valentmianos , De Anima, De Carne 
Christi (against Docetism), De Resurrectionc Car - 
nis, Adversus Marcionem, Adversus Praxean; (3) 
practical and ascetic treatises, in which we can 
trace his increasing hostility to the church and 
his adoption of Montanist views. Hence the 
division of these treatises into Pre-Montamst and 
Montanist. To the former class belong De Bap- 
tisms, De Pcenitentia, Ad Martyres, De Spectaoulia, 
De Idolatria, De Cultu Feminarum, De Oratlone, 
De Patientia, and Ad Uxorem ; to the latter, De 
Corona , De Fuga in Persecutions, De Monogamia , 
De Pudicitia, De Jejumo , and Adversus Psychicos ; 
while De Virginibus Velandis marks the transition 
stage. Tertullian had a greater influence on the 
Latin Church than any theologian between Paul 
and Augustine. HisMontanism, indeed, prevented 
its direct exercise, but Cyprian was the inter- 
preter who gave currency to his views. There 
are editions by Oehler (1853-55) and In the Vienna 
Corpus Script. Ecdesiast . Lot. (parti. 1896) ; and the 
translations of nearly all Tertullian’s works in 
Clark’s Ante-Nicene Library, 8ee German works by 
Hauck (1877), Bonwetsck (1878), and Noldechen 
(1888), and Van der Vlief s Tertullianus (1891). 

Tesla, Nikola, born in 1857 at Smiljan In 
Croatia, the son of an Orthodox priest, studied at 
Gratz and Paris, and in 1885 entered the Edison 
Works at Menlo Park, but left them to work 
out his own numerous inventions in electricity, 
electrical oscillations, incandescent lighting, &c. 
See Review of Reviews, December 1901. 

Tetzel, John! (c. 1455-1519), born at Leipzig, in 
1489 entered the Dominican order. A famous 
preacher, he was appointed in 1516 to preach an 
indulgence in ffcvour of contributors to the build- 
ing-fund of St Peter’s at Borne. In opposition 
to him Luther (q.v.) published his theses. See 

i hostile) Lives by Hoftnann (1844) and Korner 
1880), and from the Catholic standpoint by Grdne 
2d ea, I860) and Hermann (2d ed. 1883). 


Tewflk Pasha, Mohammed (1852-92), Khedive 
of Egypt, eldest son of Ismail Pasha, succeeded 
on his abdication in 1879. The chief events of his 
reign were Arabi’s insurrection, the British inter- 
vention, the war with the Mahdl, the pacification 
of the Soudan frontiers, and the improvement of 
Egypt under British administration. He was 
succeeded by his son Abbas Hilrni (q.v.). 

Thaokeray, William Makepeace, was bom at 
Calcutta, 18th July 1811. His grandfather, also 
a William Makepeace Thackeray, was the son of 
Archdeacon Thackeray (head-master of Harrow 
1746-60), and in 1777 retired with a fortune from 
the East India Company’s service. Richmond, 
his fourth sou, also served the Company, ana 
married another civilian’s daughter, Anne Becher, 
a Calcutta beauty. When the future novelist 
waa five years old his father died ; and soon after 
his mother (who lived to survive her son) mar- 
ried Major Carmichael Smyth of the Bengal 
Engineers. The boy was sent home, and in 1822 
entered the Charterhouse, where he remained six 
years. He went to Trinity College, Cambridge, In 
1829, but left after two years without taking his 
degree. It was at Cambridge that Thackeray first 
appeared in print, in a burlesque of Tennyson's 
prize poem, Timbuctoo. On leaving Cambridge 
Thackeray visited Weimar and Rome, and, having 
lost most of his little patrimony, renounced the 
bar for the more immediately remunerative pur- 
suit of literature. Early in 1838 he became a 
regular contributor to, and erelong editor and 
proprietor of, the National Standard, a weekly 
journal which came to an end in a year. Art, not 
literature, was Thackeray’s real ambition at that 
time, and he went to Paris to study painting 
seriously. But money was wantod, and it could 
always be earned by the pen. In 1885 he made 
his famous application to illustrate Pickwick; in 
1836 he married Isabella Shawe (1818-94), the 
dowerless daughter of an Indian colonel. Six 
months later the failure of the Constitutional, the 
property of a company of which Thackeray’s step- 
father was chairman, carried with it the rest of 
his fortune. He moved to London in 1837, and. 
work was abundant, the future promising; he 
was writing regularly in the Times, New Monthly , 
Fraser’s Magazine, and Cruikshank’s Comic Al- 
manac . His eldest daughter waa born in 1887 ; in 
1838 a second, who died in infancy : and in 1840 a 
third, Mrs Leslie Stephen, who died In 1875. The 
illness which followed the birth of the third 
daughter affected Mrs Thackeray's mind, and she 
never recovered. This misfortune broke up the 
home, aud the children were sent to Paris to 
their grandmother. 

In 1840 appeared Thackeray's first book, The 
Paris Sketch-book, a series of reprints, followed 
in 1841 by the Comio Tales and Sketches, which 
included the Ydlovrplush Papers, Major Gahagan, 
and the Bedjord Row Conspiracy. These publi- 
cations were a failure. In the same year the 
Hoggarty Diamond and the Shabby Genteel Story 
appeared in Fraser, followed by Barry Lyndon 
and Men’s Wives. In 1848 and 1846 appeared 
respectively the Irish Sketch-book and ComhiU 
to Cairo . The magazines, and more especially 
Punch, whose staff he Joined in 1842, enabled him 
In 1846 to set up house again ; find he brought 
his children over from Paris. The publication of 
Vanity Fair began, in monthly numbers, in 1847, 
at which time he was also bringing out the Snob 
Papers in Punch. Vanity Fair was not at first a 
success, but towards the end of the year luck 
changed, and by the time the novel was finished 
(July 1848) it had made the author's reputation. 
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It was followed In November by the first instal- 
ment of Pendennis , and that by Esmond (1852). 
Thackeray then sailed for America with his lec- 
tures ou the 1 Humorists/ which he had already 
delivered with great success in London. On his 
return in 1863 The Newcomes began to appear ; and 
on its conclusion in 1855, after the publication of 
The Rose and the Ring, Thackeray again lectured 
in America on the ‘Four Georges.’ In 1857 he 
failed to get into parliament, standing for Oxford 
as a Radical. During this year and the next the 
Virginians came out. On 1st January 1860 the 
Comhill Magazine made its appearance, with 
Thackeray as editor; to it he contributed Lovel 
the Widower and Philip , and the Roundabout 
Papers, the desultory form of which showed his 
powers at their best. In 1862 he gave up the 
editorship of the Comhill. Denis Duval, begun 
there, promised to be as great as anything he had 
done ; Dut his health had been broken by a fever 
caught in Rome eight years before, and he was 
found dead in his bed on the morning of Christ- 
mas Eve, 1863. He is buried at Kensal Green. 
As a novelist Thackeray is unsurpassed in style, 
in his power of description and of character- 
drawing, and in the crowning gift of telling a 
story. His ideal of the novel was, like Fielding’s, 
that it should be a prose epic. So much of his 
humour is tinged with irony that readers some- 
times fail to observe what sources of natural 
laughter are in his books. Some say he attacks 
the very essence of human society and turns to 
ridicule its most useful and ornamental members. 
Others assert that what Thackeray calls ‘snob- 
bishness * is neither an essential nor a necessary 
part of human nature. But if one turns from 
what Thackeray ridiculed to what he admired, it 
must be admitted that for a satirist his views of 
life are strangely sentimental. See the brief Life 
by Merivale and Marzials (1891) ; others by Han- 
nay (1864), Taylor (1864), Trollope (1879), Melv ille 
(1899), and Whibley (1903) ; his Letters to an Ameri- 
can Family { 1904); Eyre Crowe, With' Thackeiay 
in America (1893) and Thackeray's Haunts and 
Homes (1897); Sir W. Hunter, The Thackerays in 
India (1897) ; for specimens of Thackeray’s draw- 
ings, The Orphan of Pimlico (1875) ; and the chai til- 
ing introductions by his daughter to the Bio- 
graphical Edition of his works (18 vols. 1898-99). 

His eldest daughter, Annf Isabella, novelist, 
hardly less known as ' Miss Thackeiay ’ than as 
Lady Ritchie, was born m 1837, and first ap- 
peared as an author in vol. i. of the Comhill 
(I860) with ‘Little Scholars.’ To this sketch 
succeeded a dozen or more volumes of novels, 
tales, biographical essays, Ac., of which may be 
mentioned The Story of Elizabeth (1863), The 
Village 4K the Cliff (1867), Old Kensiiwton (1873), 
Miss Angel (1875, its heroine Angelica Kauffmann), 
Mrs Dymond (1885), Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, 
and Browning (1892), Lord Tennyson and his 
Friends (1893), Chapters from some Memoirs (1895), 
and her dainty modern recasts of such old-world 
stories as 4 Bluebeard ’ and ‘ Cinderella.’ In 1877 
she married her cousin, Richmond Thackeray 
Willoughby Ritchie (kt 1907; d. 1912). . She 
died 26th February 1919. See her Letters (1924). 

ThaokwtU, Sir Josbph, G.C.B. (1781-1859), 
born at Morton Court, Worcestershire, lost his 
left arm at Waterloo, and from 1888 served with 
high distinction against the Afghans and Sikhs. 
—His son, Lieut. Gsbert d’Arbitol Thackwell 
(1887-58), was murdered at Lucknow. 

Tha'ls, an Athenian courtesan, fkmous for wit 
and beauty, who, according to a doubtful legend, I 


Induced Alexander the Great, when flushed with 
wine, to fire Persepolis. After his death she had 
several children by Ptolemy Lagi. 

Thalberg, Siqibmond(1812-71), pianist, was bom 
at Geneva, the natural son of a prince, and 
studied music at Vienna. He made touis from 
1830 through Belgium, Holland, England, Russia, 
Spain, Brazil, and North America, settling near 
Naples in 1858. His compositions comprise fan- 
tasias and variations; the operas Cristina and 
FloHnda were failures. [Tahl'bairg . J 

Thales, founder of the Ionic or physical school 
of Greek philosophy, and one of the Seven Wise 
Men, flourished at Miletus in Asia Minor towards 
the close of the 7th century b c. According to 
him the original principle or all things is water, 
from which everything proceeds, and into which 
everything is resolved. [Thay-leez.] 

Thebaw (1858-1916), succeeded as king of 
Burma in 1878, but m 1885 was deposed by the 
British, and sent a prisoner to India. 

Theed, William (1804-91), sculptor, was born 
at Trentham, the son of the sculptor William 
Theed, R. A. (1764-1817). He executed the Africa 
group on the Albert Memorial. 

TheUusson, Peter, born in Paris, June 27, 1787, 
the Genevan ambassador’s son, became a London 
merchant in 1762, and died July 27, 1797. After 
bequeathing fortunes to his family, he left the 
residue (estates worth £4500 a-year and £600,000 
of personal pioperty)to trustees, to accumulate 
during the lives oflus three sons and of all their 
sons. The accumulated fund (expected to be 
some £19,000,000) was then to be used to pur- 
chase estates for the eldest lineal descendants of 
his three sons. The .W M was contested by the 
heirs at law, but affirmed in the House of Lords 
in 1805 ; though the Thellusson Act (1800) thence- 
forth restrained testators from devising their pro- 
perty for accumulation for more than twenty-one 
years. TheUuss* n’s last grandson died in 1856; 
and theie was then a lawsuit as to the interpreta- 
tion of the will. It w«.s adjudged by the House 
of Lords (1859) to Lord Rendlesh&tn and Charles 
Sabine Augustus Thellusson, great-grandsons; 
but, by reason of the heavy expenses, the sum 
inherited did not much exceed the original 
bequest. [Tel'lus-son.] 

Thelwall, John (1764-1834), born in London, 
was tailor’sapprentice, law student, man ofletters. 
and Radical. See Life by C. Cestre (1906), and 
Hobliouse’s Liberalism (1911). 

Themistoole8 (c. 525-459 b c.), Athenian general 
and statesman, as archou in 493 convinced his 
countrymen that a powerful fleet was necessary 
for their welfare. Against the Peisians he com- 
manded the Athenian squadron (200 of the 324 
Greek vessels), but agreed to serve under the 
8partan Eurybiades ; on the eve of Salamis (480) 
it required all his energy to induce his timid 
superior to await the attack of the enemy. In 
his eagerness to precipitate a collision he sent a 
messenger to urge the Persian generals to make 
an immediate attack, as the Greeks had resolved 
on retreat. After the victory the Peloponnesians 
refused to continue the pursuit beyond Andros. 
Thence Themistocles sent a -second message to 
Xerxes urging him to hasten back to Asia before 
the Greeks carried out their project of breaking 
down the bridge over the Hellespont. The victor 
of Salamis was now the foremost name in the 
mouths of men. The rebuilding of the wall* 
of Athens by his advice on a vastly larger soak 
aroused uneasiness at Sparta, but Themistocles 
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cajoled the ephora till the walls were high. But 
the Spartan faction in Athens was plotting his 
ruin, and in 470 he was ostracised. Argos whs his 
Jrst retreat, but the Spartans secured his expul* 
'Jon (467)* and he fled to Corcyra and thence to 
Asia. Artaxerxes received him with great favour, 
and listened to his schemes for the subjugatiou of 
Oreece; and at Magnesia he lived securely till his 
death. His patriotism seems at tunes to have 
been but a larger kind of selfishness, but he was 
convinced that no one could realise the dream 01 
a great Athenian empire but himself. 

Th£nard, Louis Jacques (1777-1857), chemist, 
humbly born at Loupti6re, Nogent-sur-Solne, in 
1825 was made a baron. He discovered peroxide 
of hydrogen and investigated compound ethers. 

Theobald, Lewis (1688-1744), early Shake- 
spearian critic, born at Sittingbourne, was bred 
an attorney, but took to literature, publishing 
Electro, (1714), followed by twenty equally for- 
gotten dramas. He published thirty papers in 
Mist's Jouimal (1715), and started the Censor, a tri- 
weekly paper. His pamphlet, Shakspere Restored . 
directed against Pope’s edition (1726), Pope repaid 
by immortalising him as the original hero of the 
Duncixid But Theobald’s edition of Shakespeare 
(1733) extinguished that of his rival. See Churton 
Collins’s Essays and Studies (1895). [Tib' bald . ] 

Theocfritus, the pastoral poet of Greece, was 
born before 300 b.c. at Syracuse, was biougbt up 
in Cos, and lived for a long time at the comt 
of Ptolemy Plnladelphus in Alexandria. In his 
pastoral poems he struck out an entirely new 
form ofliterature, winch is for ever fresh.’ The 
authenticity of some of the thirty poems of his 
which we have has beeu disputed. They fall 
under three classes— half-epic, mimic, and idyllic. 
Probably the half-apic poems were the earliest. 
He wrote a series of poems dealing with heroic 
legend, especially that of Hercules. Some of 
the poems are dramatic scenes. Theocritus's 
famous 15th Idyll, The I/idies of Syracuse , said 
to be copied from Sophron, describes delight- 
fully the visit of a Syracusan lady and her fnend, 
both living in Alexandria, to the festival of 
Adonis. Theocritus raised the rude pastoral 
poetry of the Doric race m Sicily into a new 
and perfect form of literature. Ills short 
poems dealing with pastoral subjects, and re- 
presenting a single scene, came to be called 
Idylls (eiaullia) or ‘ little pictures.' His country- 
men are genuine country-folks, and show that 
combination of simplicity and love of natuie 
with shrewdness in making a bargain which is 
found in the peasaut everywhere. Every touch 
m these poems is natural and life-like. The power 
of Theocritus is seen in his influence over other 
poets. Virgil imitates him closely in his Eclogues ; 
Tennyson was deeply influenced by him, as were 
the pastoral poets of the Renaissance. There are 
editions by Fritzsclie (3d ed. 1881), Wilamowitz- 
MdllendorfF (1907), and Cholmeley (1901 and 
1919); a prose translation by Andrew Lang 
(1889), with introduction ; verse translations by 
Chapman (1866), Calverley (1869), Hallard (1894), 
and A. S. Way 0918). Idylls 7 and 11 are exquis- 
itely translated by Leigh Hunt ( Jar of Honey). 

Theodora, Byzantine empress, had, according 
to Procopius, already been actress, dancer, and 
shameless harlot when she won the heart of 
the austere and ambitious Justinian, to become 
in succession his mistress, his wife, and the 
sharer of his throne (527). Never thereafter did 
the breath of scanaal touch her name; she 
was Justinian’s trustiest counsellor, bore a chief 


share in the work of government, and saved the 
throne by her high courage at tne crisis of the 
Nika riots (532). She lavished her bounty on 
the poor, especially the unfortunate of her 
own sex, and died at forty (648), worn out by 
the cares of state. Her character descended to 
liistoiy unspotted until the appearance (1623) of 
the Secret History of Procopius (q.v,). who in the 
full favour of the court had in liis other writings 
extolled Justinian and Theodora. There is not a 
word of her profligacy in Evagrius or Zonaras. 
See woiIcb by D^bidour (1885), Houssaye (1890), 
and Holmes (1905-7), Mallet in Eng. Hist. Rev. 
(1887), and Bnry’s Later Roman Empire (1889). 

Theodore of Mopsuestia (c. 850^429), bom at 
Antioch, became first a monk, then a deacon 
there, and in 893 Bishop of Mopsuestia in Cilicia. 
He wrote commentaries on almost all the books 
of Scriptuie, of which only remain, in the Greek, 
that on the Minor Prophets ; in Latin translations, 
those on the Epistles of Paul (ed. by Swete, Camb. 
1880-82), besides many fragments. As an exegete 
he eschews the allegorical method, adopts the 
literal meaning, considers the historical circum- 
stances, and assumes varying degrees of inspira- 
tion. When the Nestorian controversy broke out 
his polemical writings were attacked, and were 
condemned by Justinian (544). The fifth oecu- 
menical council (553) continued the emperor’s 
condemnation. See German work by Kihn (1880). 

Theodore I. was pope 642-649 ; and Theodore 
II. for thiee weeks In 897. 

Theodore (c. 602-690), a monk of Tarsus, sent 
by Pope Vital tan to be Archbishop of Canterbury 
in 668, and established a Greek school there— the 
‘ieal organiser of the administrative system of 
the English Church ’ (Stubbs). 

Theodore, ‘king of Corsica,’ otherwise Baron 
Theoloro de Neuhoff (1686-1756), son of a West- 
phalian noble, was born at Metz, and after leading 
an adventurer’s life settled at Florence in 1732. 
As representative of the Emperor Charles VI. he 
headed a Coisican rising against the Genoese, and, 
landing in 1736 with support from Turkey and the 
Bey of Tunis, was crowned Theodore I. He was 
in a few months driven to flight, as on a second 
attempt in 1738, and on a third in 1748. After 
many wanderings he settled in London in 1749. 
Imprisoned by his creditors, he was liberated by 
a subscription supported by Horace Walpole. In 
Spam he had married an Irish lady, daughter of 
the Earl of Kilinallock. His only son Dy her, 
known as Colonel Frederick (c. 1725-97), wrote a 
book on Corsica, and shot himself in the porch 
of Westminster Abbey. See Percy Fitzgerald’s 
King Theodore of Corsica (1890). 

Theodore, or Kassai (1816-07), king of Abys- 
sinia, nephew of the governor or Kuara, in 1853 
crushed the vice-regent Ras AH. and. in 1856 
overthrowing the prince of Tigre, haa himself 
crowned as Negus of Abyssinia. At first he was 
guided by two Englishmen, Plowden and Bell ; 
but after they were killed in a rebellion (1860) his 
rule became tyrannical. He had made several 
vain attempts to procure the alliance of England 
and France against his Mohammedan neighbours, 
and he now began to entertain hatred towards 
Europeans. A Tetter sent to Queen Victoria in 
1862 went somehow unnoticed, and a fancied slight 
was also received from Napoleon III. Thereupon 
Theodore imprisoned the consuls along with other 
Europeans. The British government in 1864 sent 
envoys to treat for the release of the prisoners. 
The negotiations failed, and the envoys also wen 
imprisoned. A British military expedition (16*000) 
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under General (afterwards Lord) Napier landed 
in Abyssinia in the spring of 1867, and on 9tli 
April reached Magdala. On the 10th an Abys- 
8inian attack was repulsed. Theodore sued for 
peace and released the prisoners, but, as ho de- 
clined to surrender, the fort was stormed on the 
18th. It was then found that Theodore had shot 
himself. The expedition cost us nearly nine 
millions sterling. See Ndldeke’s Studies Aon 
Eastern History (tram*. 1892). 


Theodoret (c. 890-457), church historian, born 
at Antioch, entered a monastery, and in 423 be- 
came Bishop of Cyrus, a city of Syria. As a 
foremost representative of the school of Antioch 
he became deeply involved in the Nestorian and 
Butyckian controversies, and was deposed by the 
‘Robber Council' of Ephesus in 449. He was 
restored by the general Couucil of Chalcedon in 
451. His works (edited by Schulze and Nosselt, 
1769-74) consist of commentaries on Canticles, 
the Prophets, Psalms, and St Paul’s Epistles ; a 
History of the Church, from 825 to 429 a.d. ; 
Religious History , being the lives of the so-called 
Fathers of the Desert; the Kranistes, a dialogue 
against Eutychianism ; A Cvudse History of 
Heresies, together with orations and nearly 200 
letters. See works by Binder (French, 1844), 
Specht (German, 1871), Roos (Latin, 1883), Ber- 
tram (Lat. 1888), and Guldenpenning (Ger. 1889). 


Theodoric, or Theod'eiuo (455-526 a.d.), sur- 
named the Great, was the founder of the Ostro- 
gothic monarchy. Shortly before he became king 
(474) the Ostrogoths had overrun Macedonia. 
After fourteen years of petty warfare, sometimes 
as the ally, sometimes as the enemy, of the 
Romans, Theodoric obtained from the Emperor 
Zeno permission to wrest Italy from Odoacer 
(q.v.). With 250,000 Ostrogoths he completed 
the conquest after a five years' war, and Odoacer 
was soon after murdered by Theodoric’s own 
hand. The thirty-three years’ reign of Theodoric 
secured for Italy a tranquillity and prosperity 
such as it had not enjoyed for centuries. The 
Goths and the Romans continued d istinct nations, 
each judged by its own tribunals and laws. 
Christians and Jews enjoyed full liberty of woi- 
ship, and protection from all encroachment on 
their civil rights. The official letters of Theodoi ic 
show his unwearied energy and enlightened zeal 
for his subjects’ welfare. In the last three years 
of his life his fame was tarnished by the judicial 
murders of Boethius and Symmachus, and by acts 
of oppression against the church. To the Germans 
he is Dietrich von Bern, and one of the great 
heroes of legend, flgprtng in the Nibelungenlied. 
See Hodgkin, Theoaorto the Goth (1891). 

Theodosius the Elder, a Roman general, by 
birth a Spaniard, was Bent to Britain in 367 a.d. 
to repel the inroads of the Caledonians. Having 
done so, he formed the country between Hadrian’s 
Wall and the Forth and Clyde iuto a province, 
called Va lentia in honour of the reigning em- 
perors. After a victorious campaign on the Upper 
Danube he quelled a revolt in Africa, but was 
executed at Carthage in 876 on some probably 
baseless charge. 


Theodosius I., the Great (e. 846-895), son of 
Theodosius the Elder, was born at Cauca in north- 
west Spain, won feme by his exploits in Moesia, 
but retiring, on his father’s death, to his native 
ferm, was summoned thence by Gratian to become 
his colleague and emperor in the East (879). It 
was a critical time. The Goths, flushed with 
victory, were roaming the country at will. Theo- 
dosius made Thessalonlca his headquarters, and 


within four years broke up the vast Gothic army, 
attached many of its members as allies, and 
restored tranquillity south of the Danube. A 
serious illness in 880 led to his baptism as a 
Trinitarian and to edicts against Ariauism, He 
summoned the second general council (at Con- 
stantinople, 381). The murder of Gratiau at 
Lyons, the advance towards Italy of Maximus, 
proclaimed emperor iu Britain, and the arrival of 
Valentinian II. begging for help led to Theodo- 
sius’s victory at Aquileia (388) and to the restora- 
tion of his youthful colleague. For some years 
Theodosius lived at Milan m friendship with St 
Ambrose. He had cancelled the severe measures 
meted out to Antioch after a not (887); but in 
390, when the governor of Thessalonica was 
lynched by a circus mob, Theodosius invited the 
citizens into the circus, and had 7000 of them 
massacred. Ambrose wrote upbraiding him with 
the deed, and even withstood his attempt to enter 
the church at Milan until after eight months’ 
retirement and public penance. In 392 Valen- 
tin lan II. was murdered, and in 394 Theodosius 
muiched against the Franks and their puppet 
emperor Etigenius. After a stubborn fight he 
gained a complete victory, and for four months 
ruled aR sole Roman emperor. He died m Am 
brose’a arms. See German Life by Giildenpennim 
and Iflaml (1878).— His grandson, Theodosius Ij. 
(401-450), succeeded his father Arcadius in 408 as 
Eastern emperor. He let things be managed by 
Ins sister Pulcheria and lus empress Eudocia. 

Theodosius of Tripolis, a Greek mathema- 
tician and astronomer, born in Bitliyma in the 
1st or 2d century b.c. 

Theognis, elegiac poet, w r as a Dorian noble of 
Megara, who flourished after 550 B.c. During thf 
confusion which followed the overthrow of the 
tyrant Theagenes, he Mas driven from Megara, 
and visited Euboea and Sicily. Under his name 
survive 1889 elegiac verses, social, political, and 
gnomic, showing shrewd sense and oligarchical 
principles — perhaps only partly his See E. 
Harrison’s Studies m Theognis (1903). 

Theon. See Hypatia. 

Theophilus, a legendary coadjutor-bishop oi 
Adana in Cilicia, who sold himself to the devil, 
but was redeemed by the Virgin. See monograph 
by Dasent (1845). 

Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch 169-177, wrote 
an important Apology of Christianity. 

Theophrastus (c. 872-286 b c.), naturalist and 
philosopher, born at Eresus in Lesbos, repaired 
to Athens, where he heard Plato and Aristotle ; 
of the latter he became the intimate friend and 
successor. He inherited the whole Aristotelian 
library, including the philosopher’s manuscripts. 
As head of the Peripatetic school lie displayed 
great versatility, was the reputed author of 227 
works, and was long a paramount authority. 
His writings are in great part lost; but we still 
possess his books on plants, on stones, on Are, 
and on winds and weather-signs—the last Eng- 
lished and edited by Wood and Symons (1894). 
His Characters (ed. by Jebb, 1878; newed. 1909) 
is a masterly delineation of moral types, which, 
however, some scholars deem a later compilation 
from a more discursive original of Theophrastus. 

Theophylftct, born at Ruripus in Euboea, be- 
came Archbishop of Achrida in Bulgaria in 1078, 
and died after 1107. He wrote Bible commen- 
taries, printed in Venice (1754-58). 

Theopompus of Chios, a Greek historian and 
rhetorician, born about 878 R.C. 
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Theram'enes, a trimming Athenian statesman 
«nd general, executed by the Thirty in 404 b.c. 
Theresa, St. See Teresa. 

Thesiger. See Chelmsford. 

Thespis, the reputed founder at Athens (c. 584 
B.G.) of Greek dramatic representation. 

Theuriet, AndrA (1888-1007), born at Marly* 
le-Koi, Seine-et-Oise, received in 1857 a post 
under the Finance minister. That same year he 

S ublished a striking poem in the Revue des Deux 
fondes, followed by Le Chemm des Boia (1867), 
the so*called epic Lee } 3 aysana de VArgonne , 1792 

S 871\ and Le Bleu et le Noir (1872). But he is 
wt known by his novels — Mademoiselle Guignon 

S , Le Mariage de Girard (1875), Raymonds 
, Le Fils Maugars (1879), Tante AurSlie (1884), 
Sceurs (1889), Nos Enfant s (1892), La Cfuinoi - 
nesse (1898), &c. In 1897 he became an Academi- 
cian. See study by Besson (1890). [Tehr'-ee-ay.] 
Thevenot, Jean de (1683-77), born in Paris, 
travelled over Europe, tne Levant, Mesopotamia, 
and India, and died on his way to Tabriz. 

Thlbaut, Anton Friedrich Justus (1772- 
1840), bom at Hameln, was professor of Civil 
Law at Kiel, Jena, and (1806) Hoidelberg. His 
chief work is System des Pandektenrechts (1808 : 
9th ed. 1846). [Tee-W.] 

Thlcknesse, Philip (1719-92), lieutenant-gover- 
nor of Landguard Fort 1753-66, wrote Travels In 
France. Spam. Ac., and curious Memoirs. 

Thierry, Augustin, historian, born at Blois, 
10th May 1795, joined the Paris Liberals in 1814, 
and published De la Reorganisation de la Socittb 
Europienne, inspired by Saint-Simon, whose sec- 
retary Thierry became. In 1817. however, they 
disagreed, and Thierry attached himself to Comte. 
In 1825 he published his masterpiece, the Norman 
Conquest of England , followed in 1827 by Lettres 
tur VHistoire de France. Iu 1885 he became 
librarian at the Palais Royal, and published his 
Dix Ana d'Etudes Historiquea. His last work was 
on the Tiers fitat CL858). He died 22d May 1856. 
He may be called the father of romantic history. 
See monograph by Aubineau (2d ed. 1879).— A 
younger brother, Am£d£k Simon Dominique 
Thierry (1797-1878), was likewise a Liberal and 
a historian, lus chief works histones of Qaul and 
of Attila. [Tee-er'-ree.] 

Thiers, Louis Adolphe, bom at Marseilles, 
April 16, 1797, was sent in 1815 to study law at 
Aix, where he made the acquaintance of Mignet, 
and cultivated literature rather than the law. 
At twenty-three he was called to the bar ; and 
though his squat figure and plain face were not 
recommendations to Parisian society, his articles 
in the Liberal Constitutionnel gained him the entry 
to the most influential salons of the Opposition. 
Meanwhile he was rapidly preparing his Histoire 
delaR&volution Franchise (lOvols. 1823-27), which, 
though untrustworthy and inaccurate, gave him 
a prominent place among politicians and men of 
letters. In January 1880, along with Carrel aud 
Mignet, he started the i National, and waged re* 
lentless war on the Pollgnac administration. Its 
attempted suppression Drought about the July 
Revolution; and Thiers entered on an active 
career as a politician. He was elected deputy 
for Aix, was appointed secretary-general to the 
minister of Finance, and became one of the most 
formidable of parliamentary speakers. Radical 
though he was as compared with Guizot, he in 
1882 became minister of the Interior, and of 
Commerce and Public Affairs, and then Foreign 
Minister; his * spirited foreign policy* is now 


I seen to have been a great mistake. In 1886 he 
! was appointed President of the Council, but in 
August he resigned, and led the Opposition. 
Again President of the Council ana Foreign 
Minister (1840), he for six months was a terror 
to the peace or Europe. He refused Palmerston's 
invitation to enter into an alliance with Britain, 
Austria, aud Prussia for the preservation of ths 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire, aiming like 
Napoleon at French supremacy in the Levant. 
Irritation at the isolation of France led to his 
resignation. VHistoire du Consulat et de VEmpire 
(20 vols. 1845-62), the most ambitious of all 
Thiers’s literary enterprises, is a large rather 
than a great work ; that it is inaccurate and 
unfair has been admitted even by French critics. 
Thiers would have hindered the revolution which 
in 1848 drove Louis-Philippe from the throne, 
but he accepted the Republic, and voted for 
the election of Prince Louis Napoleon as presi* 
dent. Yet at the coup d'itat of 1851 he was 
arrested and banished, but next year allowed to 
return. He re-entered the Chamber in 1863, 
and hin speeches were filled with taunts at the 
second Empire on account of its loss of prestige. 
After the Empire’s collapse Thiers declined to 
become a member of the Government of National 
Defence, but voluntarily undertook (unsuccessful) 
diplomatic journeys to Great Britain, Russia, 
Austria, and Italy. Twenty constituencies elected 
him to the National Assembly, and he became 
head of the provisional government. With great 
difficulty he persuaded the Assembly to agree to 
peace on terms practica 1 ’;* Jicuated by Germany 
(1871). The Com’nune he suppressed with char- 
acteristic energy. In August he was elected 
president of the Republic. He was maiuly instru- 
mental in securing the withdrawal of the Germans, 
in paying the war indemnity, and in placing the 
army and the civil service on a more satisfactory 
footing. But he was detested by the Extreme Left ; 
Reactionaries 4Uid Radicals combined to harass 
him ; and in 1872 he tendered his resignation. It 
was not accepted ; but when his opponents sought 
to limit the powers of the president he made an 
appeal to the country without increasing his 
following. What he interpreted as a vote of no 
confidence was carried May 24, 1878; and he 
resigned, giving place to Marshal M&cMahon. 
In 1877 he took an active pait in bringing about 
the fall of the De Broglie ministry. He died of 
apoplexy at St Germam-en-Laye, Sept. 8, 1877. 
Thiers was not a great statesman or a great 
historian. But he was a man of indomitable 
courage, and his patriotism, if narrow and Chau- 
vinistic, was deep and genuine. He became a 
member of the Academy in 1884. His Discours 
parlementaires fill 16 vole. (1879-89). See works 
by Jules Simon (1878-85), Mazade (1884), and 
R6musat (1889 ; trans. 1892). {Tee-err.} 

Thirlwall, Connop, born at Stepney, Jan. 11, 
1797, from Charterhouse passed in 1814 to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and after a distinguished 
course was elected a fellow. He was called to 
the bar in 1825, but in 1827 took orders, having 
two years before translated Schleiermacher’s 
Essay on St Luke. His return to Cambridge 
was marked by the translation, with his Mend 
Julius Hare, of Niebuhr's History' of Mom (1826* 
82) ; and their PhilolofftccU Museum (1881-88) eon* 
tained some remarkable papers, among them 
Thirlwall's ‘On the Irony of Sophocles.' He 
petitioned and wrote (1884) in nivour of the 
admission of dissenters to degrees. The Master 
of Trinity, Dr Wordsworth, called on him to 
resign his assistant* tutorship, which he dig 
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under protest Almost immediately lie was pre- 
sented by Brougham to the Yorkshire living of 
Kirby-Underdale. Here he wrote for Lard tier’s 
Cyclopaedia his History of Greece (1886-47 ; improved 
ed. 1847-62). In 1840 Lord Melbourne raised 
him to the see of St David’s. For tlnrty-lour 
years he laboured with the utmost diligence 
in his diocese, building churches, parsonages, 
and schools, and augmenting poor livings, ills 
eleven Charges remain an enduring monument of 
breadth of view — the first a catholic apology lor 
the Traetauans. He joined in censunng Essays 
and Ileviews , but was one of the four bishops 
who relused to inhibit Colenso. He supported 
the Mayuooth grant, the admission of Jews to 
parliament, and alone amongst the bishops the 
disestablishment of the Irish Chutch. lie ic- 
signed his see in May 1874, and died at Bath, 
27th July 1875. Perowne edited Ins Remains, 
Literary and Theological (1877-781 ; Perowne and 
Stokes his Letters, Literary and Theological (1881) ; 
and Doaii Stanley the beautiful seties to a young 
lady— the Letters to a Fncnd (1881). 

Thlstlewood, or Thistlethwaite, Arthur 
(1770-1820), an ex-officer in the line, born near 
Lincoln, who, having imbibed revolutionary ideas 
in America and France, and ruined himself on 
the turf, planned the Cato Street Conspiracy to 
murder Castlereagh and the other ministers at 
Lord Harrowby’s. He was hanged with four of 
his dupes. The conspirators met in a stable in 
Cato (Homer) Street, Edgware Road. 

Tholuok, Friedricii August, theologian, born 
at Breslau, 80th March 1799, studied there and 
at Berlin, and was early a champion of catholic- 
minded ovangelical Christianity. In 1824 he 
became extia-ordinary professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages at Berlin, and in 1826 professor of Theology 
at Halle ; and there, save as chaplain (1828-29) to 
the Prussian embassy at Rome, lie spent the rest 
of his life. At first lie had difficulties in Halle, 
then a Rationalist centio; but ultimately he 
profoundly influenced the whole university in 
the direction of devoutness, if not of old-fashioned 
orthodoxy. He was a powerful preacher. Of 
German theologians ho was the one most heartily 
accepted by English-speaking Protestants. He 
died 10th June 1877. His Die Wahre Weihe des 


Zweiflers 0823), in reply to Do Wette’s Theodote, 
was translated as Sm and Redemption and Guido 
and Jihus. Other works are an Anthology of 
Eastern Mysticism (1825) ; commentaries (some of 
them translated into English two or three times 
over) on Romans, John's Gospel, the Sermon on 
the Mount, Hebrew's, and Psalms ; a reply to 
Strauss ; Andachisstunden (trans. Hours of Chris- 
tian Devotion , 1875) ; and contributions to church 
history — on the Lutheran divines of Wittenberg 
(1852), student life in the 17th century (1852-54), 
and the first part of a Geschichte des Rationalismns 
(1865). His complete works appeared »n 1863-73. 
See sketch by Kiihler (1877) and Life by Witte 
(1884-86). iToe'look.] 

Thom, Jambs (1802-50), a self-taught Ayrshire 
(Tarbolfcon) sculptor, died in New York. 

Thom, John Nioholls. See Courtenay. 

Thom, William (1799-1848), author of Th e 
Mitherless Bairn and other poems, was born at 
Aberdeen, worked as a hand-loom weaver there 
and at Inverurie, and died at Hawkliill, Dundee. 

Thomas, Auglo-Norman poet. See Thomas 

tub Rhymer. . ^ 

Tho mas the Rhymer is identified with Thomas 
Rymour of Ercildoune (now Earlston, Berwick- 
shire), and in 1286 is said to have predicted the 


death of Alexander III. From this and other 
prophecies he became known as ‘ True Thomas ;' 
Boece calls him Thomas Learmont. The legend 
bears that he was carried oft to Elfland, and after 
three years allowed to revisit the earth, but ulti- 
mately returned to his mistress, the fairy queen. 
In a charter of Petrus do Haga of Beinersyde 
c. 1260-70 th© Rhymer appears as a witness ; and 
in another of 1294 Thomas of Ercildoune, ‘ son and 
heir of Thomas Rymour of Ercildoune,’ conveys 
lands to the hospice of Soutra. The Rhymer’s 
prophecies were collected and published m 1608. 
Sir Walter Scott believed him to be the author 
of the poem of Sir Tiistrem (so too M ‘Neill), 
which was founded on a 12th century French 
poem by another Thomas, a poet of genius, almost 
certainly an Englishman. See The Romances and 
Piophecies of Thomas of Ercildoune, edited by Sir 
J. A. H. Murtay (Early English Text Soc. 1875); 
Brandi’s 'Ihomas of Ercildoune (Berl. 1880); Sir 
TrUtrem, edited by Scott (1804), by Kolbing 
(1882), and by M'Neill (Scot. Text Soc. 1886); 
Child’s Popular Ballads ( pait h. 1884) ; and Burn- 
ham’s Study (1908). 

Thomas h Becket. See Becket. 

Thomas h Kempis. See Kempis. 

Thomas Aquinas. See Aquinas. 

Thomas de Celano. See Celano. 

Thomas, Ameroise, French composer, bom at 
Met./, 5th August 1811, studied at tne Paris Con- 
servatoire 1828-32. His first success in opera 
was with La Double tchelle (1837), followed by 
Mina (1848), Bitty (1846), Le Caid (1849), Le Songs 
d'une Nuit d'&ll (1850), Le Carnaval de Venise 
(1853), Mignon (1806), H r vmlet (1868), and Frangoise 
de Rimini (18S2), with uinumerable cantatas, part- 
songs, and choral pieces. He became a member 
of til© Institute (1851), professor of Composition 
(1852\ duector of the Conservatoire (1871), and 
Grand Cioss of the Legion of Honour (1880). 
He died 12th Febiuary 1896. [Toe-mah’.] 

Thomas, Annie (1838-1918), born at Aid- 
borough, mairied in 1867 the Rev. Pender Cndlip. 
She wiote Denis Donne (1864), Essentially Human 
(1897), and over a hundred moie novels. 

Thomas, Arthur Goring, born near East- 
bourne, 20th Nov. 1850, was bred for the civil 
service, but studied at the Paris Conservatoire 
1875-77, and wrote the operas Esmeralda (1883) 
and Nadeshda (1885), the cantata Sun-worshippers 
(1881), and many songs. He threw himself under 
a train, 20th March 1892. 

Thomas, Georoe (c. 1756-1802), born at Tip- 
perary, deserted in India from the navy in 1781. 
and as general to the Begum Somru performed 
feats of aims against the Sikhs 8ee Compton's 
European Adventurers of Hindustan (1892). 

Thomas, Georgs Henry (1816 -70), Federal 
general, born in Virginia, graduated at West Point, 
entered the artillery in 1840, and served against 
the Indians of Florida 1841, at Monterey ami 
Buetia Vista 1846-47, and in Texas 1855-60. In 
1861 he was appointed brigadier-general of volun- 
teers, and iu Jan. 1862 won the battle of Mill 
Spri ngs. Major-general in command of the centre 
of Rosecrans’s army, he saved the battle of Stone 
River; and at Chick&mauga again rendered the 
victory a barren one for the Confederates. In Oct. 
1863 he was given the command of the Army of 
the Cumberland, and in Nov. captured Mission 
Ridge. In 1864 he commanded the centre in Sber- 
man s advance on Atlanta, and then was sent to 
oppose Hood in Tennessee ; in Dec. he won the 
battle of Nashville! and received the thanks o t 
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congress. He afterwards commanded the military 
division of the Pacific. See Lives by Van Horne 
(1832), Coppto (1893), and Piatt (1893), 

Thomas, John (1813-62), sculptoi, was born at 
Ohalford, Gloucestershire, and settled in London. 

ThOxnaslUf , Christian (1655-1728), Rationalist, 
philosopher, and international jurist, born at 
Leipzig, lectured on law theie and at Berlin, and 
at Halle became professor of Jurisprudence. He 
was the first to lecture not in Latin but German, 
broke away completely from traditional pedantry 
and mediaeval terminology, and was a courageous 
opponent of trial for witchcraft and torture. See 
his Gedanken und Erinnerungcn (1723-26), and 
works on him by Dernburg (1865), Wagner (1872), 
Nicoladoni (1888), and Landsberg (1894). — His 
descendant, Gottfried Thomasius (1802-75), was 
Lutheran pastor at Nuremberg, and fiom 1842 a 
professor at Erlangen. [To-mah'-ze-oos. ] 

Thomason, James (1804-53), son of a curate of 
Mr Simeon at Cambridge, passed through Hailey- 
bury to the East India Coinjiany’s service, and as 
governor of the North-west Provinces (1843-53) 
did admirable work in land settlement, educa- 
tion, Ganges Canal, &c. See Lives by Sir R. 
Temple (1803) and Sir W. Muir (1897). 

Thompson, Benjamin. See Romford. 

Thompson, Elizabeth Alice. See Butler. 

Thompson, Francis (1859-1907), born at 
Preston, and educated, a Roman Catholic, at 
Ushaw College, left Owens College and the study 
of medicine for London and destitution, until his 
Crasliaw-like poetry brought him into association 
with Wilfrid and Alice Meynell. Ho published 
I’ocms (1893), Sister Songs (1895), New Poem* (1897), 
a prose treatise, Health and Holiness (1905), and 
periodical criticism. His works were published 
m 8 vols. in 1913 See Life by E. Meynell (1913) 

Tnompson, Sir Henry (1820-1904), born at 
Framlmgham, studied medicine at University 
College, London, and became professoi of Sur- 
gery there and at the Royal College of Surgeons. 
Knighted (1867) and made a baronet (1899), he 
wrote on the urethra, lithotomy, and calculus, 
and advocated cremation. 

Thompson, Sir John, K.C M.G., P.C. (1844-94), 
bom at Halifax, entered the Nova Scotia Legisla- 
ture in 1877, became premier of Canada in 1892, 
and died at Windsor, on a visit to England. 

Thompson, Silvanus Phillips (1851-1916), 
bom at York, wrote on electricity and light, and 
became professor of Physics and principal of the 
City and Guilds Technical College, Finsbury. 

Thompson, William Hepworth (1810-86), 
born at York, studied at Trinity College, Cam- 
bndge, became regius professoi of Greek in 1858, 
and in 1866 master of Trinity. He edited Plato’s 
Phcedrus and Gorgias , and is chiefly remembered 
by a few incomparable sarcasms. 

Thoms. William John (1803-85), antiquary 
and bibliographer, born in Westminster, after, 
twenty years as a clerk in Chelsea Hospital 
became a clerk to the House of Lords, and its 
deputy-librarian 1868-82. He was F.S.A., secre- 
tary of the Camden Society 1888-78, founder of 
Notes and Queries (1849), and ite editor down to 
1872. He devised the word ‘folklore,’ and his 
books include Early Prose Romances (1828). 

Thomsen, Julius ( 1826-1909), thermochemist, 
born at Copenhagen, was professor there. 

Thomson, Sir Charles Wtvillb (1830-82), 
zoologist, born at Bonsyde, Linlithgow, studied 


at Edinburgh, and was professor at Cork, at Bel- 
fast, and from 1870 at Edinburgh. He conducted 
dredging expeditions in 1868-69. and was scientific 
head of the Challenger voyage (1872-76). He was 
knighted in 1876. He wiote The Depths of the Sea 
(1872) and The Voyage of the Challenger (1877). 

Thomson, George (1757-1851), friend of Bums, 
born at Limekilns, was cleric to the Board of 
Trustees in Edinburgh for sixty years. Burns, 
Scott, and Campbell contributed to his Collection 
of Scottish Songs and Airs (5 vols. 1799-1818). 
See his Correspondence (ed. Hadden, 1898). 

Thomson, James, was born at Ednam manse, 
Kelso, 11th Sept. 1700, but brought up at South- 
dean, Jedburgh. He had studied for the ministry 
at Edinburgh, when in 1725 he removed to Lon- 
don, and in 1726 published Winter, the fitst of 
his poems on the Seasons ; it was immediately 
successful. Summer and Spring followed in 1727- 
28, and in 1730 Autumn completed the work. In 
1729 Ids Sophonisba was produced. One luck- 
less line, ‘O Sophonisba, Sophonisba O,’ is still 
remembered for the parody, 4 O Jemmy Thomson, 
Jemmy Thomson 0/ which killed what little life 
the piece possessed. His other tragedies were 
Agamemnon (1738), Edward and Eleonora (1739), 
Tancred and Sigismunda (1745), and Coriolanvs 
(1748). In 1731 Thomson was chosen to accompany 
the son of Lord Chancellor Talbot on the Grand 
Tour. The poem of Liberty (1735-6), inspiied by 
Ins travels, was dedicated to the Prince of Wales, 
wno m 1737 gave the poet a pension of £100 a 
year. He also obtained the sinecure post, worth 
£300 more, of surveyor-general of the Leewaid 
Islands. In 1740 the Masque of Alfred was pro- 
duced before the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
It contains Rule Britannia (claimed also for 
Mallet, q.v ). Thomson’s finest work, The Castle 
of Indolence, was published in May 1748. He 
died at Richmond, 27th August following. Thom- 
son’s poems bear traces of minute observation of 
nature at first hand ; he was not without a quaint 
it sometimes coarse humour; and he has long 
passages of pleasing melody. But no real feeling 
pulsates through his verse, and he is verbose 
beyond endurance See editions by Logie Robert- 
son (1891) and Tovey (2 vols. 1897) , Prof. L6on 
M oi el’s James Thomson (1896); and short Lives 
by W. Bayne (1898) and G. C. Macaulay (1908). 

Thomson, James, LL.D., F.R.S. (1822-92), 
elder brother of ljon\ Kelvin, born at Belfast, in 
1878-89 was professor of Engineering at Glasgow. 
He was an authority on hydraulics, invented a 
turbine, discovered the effect of pressure upon 
the freezing-point of water, and wrote papers on 
elastic fatigue, under-currents, and trade-winds. 

Thomson, J ames, the poet of despair, was born, 
a sailor’s son, at Port-Glasgow, 23d Nov. 1834, ana 
educated in an orphan asylum. There and at 
Chelsea he was trained for an army schoolmaster : 
but through his friend Bradlaugh contributed 
1860-75 to the National Reformer . in which ap- 
peared many of his sombre, powerful, and sonorous 
poems, including ‘The City of Dreadful Night’ 
(1874). He became a lawyer’s clerk in 1862, went 
to America as a mining agent (1872X was war- 
correspondent with the Oarlists (1878), and from 
1875 onwards depended largely on contributions 
to a monthly tobacconists’ organ. Diseased in 
body and mind, he suffered from the seductions 
of narcotics and stimulants, and died in Univer- 
sity College Hospital, 3d June 1882. The City of 
Dreadful Night and other Poems, published in book 
form in 1880, was followed by vans*s Story (1881), 
Essays and Phantasies (1881), A Voice from the Nile 
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(1884, with memoir by Bertram Dobell), Shelley , a 
Poem (1885), and Biographical and Critical Studies 
(1896). His pseudonym, Bysshe Vanolis, was 
partly from Shelley’s second name, partly from 
an anagram of Novalis. See Salt’s Life of James 
Thomson, * B.V.* (1889; revised ed. 1914), and B. 
Dobell’s edition of his Poetical Works (1895). 

Thomson, John (1778-1840), landscape-painter, 
born at Daiily manse, Ayi shire, studied theology 
at Edinburgh, and m 1800 became his fathers 
successor at Daiily. In 1805 he was transferred 
to Duddingston. See Baird’s Life of him (1895). 

Thomson, John Arthur, biologist, born in 
East Lothian in 1861, became professor of Natural 
History at Aberdeen in 1899. 

Thomson, Joseph (1858-1895), bom at Penpont, 
Dumfriesshire, studied at Edinburgh, went In 
1878-79 to Lake Tanganyika, and in 1883-84 passed 
through the Masai country. For the Niger Com- 
pany ne visited Sokoto (1885), and for the Geogia- 
phical Society he explored southern Morocco 
(1888). He wrote To the Central African Lakes 
and Back (1881), Through Masc ; La ad (1885), Travels 
in the Atlas (1889), a Life of Mungo Park (1890), 
Ac. See Life by his brother (1896). 

Thomson, Sir Joseph John, born near Man- 
chester in 1856, and educated at Owens College 
and Cambridge, became in 1884 Cavendish pro- 
fessor or Experimental Physics at Cambi ldge, m 
1905 professor of Physics at the Royal Institution, 
London, in 1918 Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. His researches on the ionic theory of 
electricity, on radio-activity, on theelectrictheoiy 
of inertia of mattei.and on the chemical analysis 
of gases are embodied in lus woiks. Nobel prize- 
man (1900), O.M. (1912), he was knighted in 1908. 

Thomson, William (1819-90), born at White- 
haven, from Shrewsbury passed to Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, and became its provost (1855), Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol (1801), and Aichbishop 
of York (1862). His best-known work was Out- 
line of the Laws of Thought (1848 \ 10th ed.1875). See 
Life and Letters (1920) by his widow and daughter. 

Thomson, Sir William. See Kelvin (Lord). 

Thorean, Henry David, the ‘hermit of Wal- 
den,’ bom of Jersey stock at Concord, Mass., 
July 12, 1817, graduated at Harvard in 1887, 
became a teacher at Concord, and lectured. He 
soon gave up teaching, and joined his father in 
making lead -pencils, but about 1839 began 
his walks and studies of nature as the serious 
occupation of his life. In that year he made 
the voyage described in his Week on the Concord 
and Merrimac Rivers (1849X Thorean early mado 
the acquaintance of Emerson, and in 1841-43 
and in 1847 was a member of his household. 
In 1845 he built himself a shanty in the woods 
by Walden Pond, where he wrote much of the 
Week, his essay on Carlyle, and his most popu- 
lar book, Walden, or Life in the Woods (1854). 
After the Walden episode he supported himself 
by whitewashing, gardening, fence-building, and 
land-surveying. He also lectured now and then, 
and wrote for the magazines. He made three 
trips to the Maiue woods in 1846, 1853, and 1857, 
described in papers collected after his death 
(1864). In 1850 lie made a trip to Canada, which 
produced A Yankee in Canada (1866). He died 
at Concord, May 6, 1862. Thoreau began in 1885 
to keep a daily journal of his walks and observa- 
tions, from whose thirty volumes were published 
Early Spring in Massachusetts (1881), Summer 
0884), and Winter (1887). Otlter publications are 
Bwursions in Field and Forest, with memoir by 


Emerson (1863), Cape Cod (1865), Letters to Various 
Persons, with nine poems (1865), Familiar Letters 
(1894), and Poems of Nature (1896). The beat 
edition of his works is the ‘Riverside’ (10 vola 
Boat. 1893). See Lives by W. K. Chau niug (1878), F. 
B. Sanborn (1882), aud H. S. Salt (1890 and 1896). 

Thoresby, Ralph (1658-1725), merchant and 
historian of Leeds. Bee lus Diary and Corre- 
spondence (ed. by Joseph Hunter, 1830-32). 

Thombury, Geouok Walter (1828-76), born in 
London, first wrote for the Bristol Journal, then, 
settling in London, published between twenty 
and thirty novels, books of travel, Ac , among 
them Shakspere's England (1856), Songs of the 
Cavcdiei s and Roundheads (1857), As the Crow Flies 
(1859), Life of Turner (1S61), Historical and Legen- 
dary Bcdlads(l&Ib), ami vols. i.-ii. of Old and New 
London (completed by Walford, 1872-78). 

Thornhill, Sir James (1675-1784), painter to 
Queen Anne, executed paintings for the dome of 
St Paul’s, Blenheim, Hampton Court, and Green- 
wich Hospital. Of his easel-pictures the best 
known is that of the House of Commons in 1730. 
He founded a successful drawing-school— Hogarth 
(q.v.)one of his pupils. Knighted by George I. 
in 1715, he was M.P. from 1719 for his native 
borough of Melcombe Regis. 

Thomycroft, Sir William Hamo (1850-1925: 
Kt 1917), A It. A. 1881, R.A. 1888, sculptor, was 
born in London. ‘Artemis' (1880), Ins first suc- 
cess, wat> followed by ‘The Mower* (1884), and 
statues of Gen. Gordon in Trafalgar Square (1885), 
John Bright at Rochdale (1892), and Cromwell 
at Westminster (1899X— His grandfather, John 
Francis (17S0-1861); his mother, Mary (1814- 
95), and Ins father/ homar Thornycroft (1815- 
85), wore all sculptors. — His brother, Sir John 
Isaac Thornycrokt (1843-1928), knighted in 1902, 
was a naval architect, engnieei, ami F.R.S. 

Thorold, Anthony Wilson, D.D. (1825 - 95), 
born at Hougliam, Lincolnshire, studied at 
Queen’s College, Oxford. An Evangelical, he 
held three London livings from 1857, aud became 
Bishop of Rochester m 1877, of Winchester iu 
1891. See Life by Simpkinson (1896). 

Thorpe, Benjamin (1782-1870), edited numer- 
ous Anglo-Saxon texts, and wrote Northern 
Mythology (1852). 

Thorpe, Rose Hartwick, was bom at Misha- 
waka, Ind., 38tli July 1850, and married in 1871. 
Her 1 Curfew must not Ring To-night ’ (1870) was 
written in her school-days, and since 1881 she has 
published poems, stories, Ac. 

Thorwaldsen, Bertel, sculptor, bom at sea, 
19th November 1770, w r as the son of an Icelandic) 
carver of ships’-flgureheads on his way to Copen- 
hagen. Bertel studied there and from 1797 at 
Rome, where his model for a ‘Jason’ was highly 
admired by Canova. No purchaser could, how- 
ever, be found for it till iu 1803 he received from 
* Anastasius’ Hope a commission for its produc- 
tion in marble. From this time prosperity and 
fame flowed in on him. In 1819 he returned to 
Denmark, And got a triumplial reception. He 
again lived in Rome 1820-38 and 1841-44. Iu 
the latter year, having revisited Copenhagen to 
complete some of his works, he died suddenly in 
the theatre, 24tli March. All the works in his 
possession he bequeathed, with the balk of his 
fortune, to his country ; and the collection is a 
chief glory of Copenhagen. Among his works are 
‘Christ and the Twelve Apostles,’ the reliefli 
‘Night* and ‘Morning,’ the ‘Dying Lion’ at 
Lucerne, aud the Cambridge statue of Byron. 
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See Dauish Lives of Thorwaldsen (in Danish spelt 
Thorvaldsen) by Thiele (1881-50 ; Eng. abridg- 
ment by Barnard, 1S65) and Sigurd Muller (1893), 
with fiugtae Plou’s Thorwaldsen , sa Vie et ses 
(Euvres (Eng. trails, by Mrs Cashel Hoey, 1874). 

Thou, Jacques Auguste dk (Latinised Thuanus), 
born at Paris, 8th Oct. 1553, of a great legal family, 
was bred for the church, but turned to law, be- 
came president of the parlement of Pans, and 
was a distinguished diplomat under Henry III. 
and Henry IV. His great Latin history of his 
own time (11 vols. 1604-14; ed. by *S. Buckley, 
Lond. 1733) was placed on the Index ; at his 
death, on 7th May 1617, lie left also commenta- 
ries on his own life and some Latin verse. See 
Collinson’s Life of Thuanns (1807), monographs 
by P. Chasles (1824) and H. Harrisse (1905), and 
Stirling-Max well's Miscellaneous Essays (1891). 

Thrale. See Piozzi. 


Thrasybu'lus, Athenian general, was a strenu- 
ous supporter of the democracy. In 411 b.c. he 
helped to ovei throw the Four Hundred, and wa^ 
banished by the Thirty Tyrants, but restored the 
democracy in 403. He conquered Lesbos and 
defended Rhodes, but was slain in 389. 

Thring, Edward, born at Alford House, Somer- 
set, Nov. 29, 1821, from Eton passed to King’s 
College, Cambridge, and was elected a fellow 
He was curate at Gloucester and elsewhere, but 
in 1853 found the work of his life as head-master 
of Uppingham, which ho made one of the host 
public schools of England, raising its numbers 
from almost nil to 330. He died October 22, 
1887. His works include volumes of school songs, 
an English grammar, Thoughts on Life Science 
(anonymously, 1869), Theory and Practice of Tew h- 
ing (1883), Uppingham Sermons (1886), Addi esses 
(1887), Poems and Translations (1887) 8ee the Life 
by Dr G. R. Parkin (2 vols. 1898).— His brother, 
Henry (1818-1907), was educated at Shrewsbury 
and Magdalene College, Cambridge, graduating 
as third classic in 1841. He was parliamcutarj 
counsel 1868-86, and was created a K.C.B. in 
1873, Baron Tin mg in 1886. 

Throgmorton, Sin Nicholas (1515-71), fought 
bravely at Pinkie, was ambassador to Franco, 
where he was imprisoned for siding with the 
Huguenots, and was repeatedly ambassador to 
Scotland during 1561-67. In 1569 he was sent to 
the Tower for promoting the scheme for marrying 
Mary Queen or Scots to the Duke of Norfolk. 

Thrupp, Frederick (1812-95), sculptor, was 
born at Paddington, and died at Torquay. 

Thuanus. See Thou, df, 

Thuoyd'ides, historian of the Peloponnesian 
war, was born near Athens m or about 460 b.c. 
He was one of the sufferers from the terrible 
plague of Athens, and one of the few who re- 
covered. He commanded an Athenian squadron 
of seven ships at Thasos (424), when he railed to 
relieve Amphipolis ; and, condemned therefor to 
death as a traitor, took refuge in exile, and retired 
to his Thracian estates. He lived in exile twenty 
years (possibly visiting Sicily), and probably re- 
turned to Athens in 404. He must have died 
soon after 400; he did not live long enough to 
revise book viii. or to briug his history down to 
the end of the war. Thucydides was the first of 
critical historians. There is hardly a literary 
production of which posterity has entertained a 
more uniformly favourable estimate than his his- 
tory— for undeviating fidelity and impartiality, 
masterly concentration, the sagacity of nis politi- 
cal and moral observations, and tne unrivalled 


descriptive power exemplified in his account of 
the plague of Athens, and of the Athenian ex- 
pedition to Sicily. It was reserved for critics of 
the nineteenth century, mainly German critics, 
to impeach the credibility, to depreciate the 
matter, and to condemn the style of Thucydides 
—impeachments, however, usually concluding 
with the statement that after all Thucydides 
remains the greatest of historians. His style, 
criticised by Dionysius and condemned by Mure, 
is in the speeches difficult beyond all dispute. 
The best editions are, in Latin that of Poppo 
(1821-40), in German Classen’s (2d ed. 1870-78), in 
English Arnold’s (1830-35), and H. S Jones’s 
(1900-1). See translations by Hobbes (1628), Dale 
(1848), Jowett (1881 ; 2d ed. 1900), H. M. Wilkins 
(Speeches only, 2d ed. 1873); also J. A. If. Thom- 
son’s The Greek Tradition (1916); G. B. Grundy’s 
Thuciididcs (1911); F. M. Cornford’s I'hucydides 
Mythistoricus (1907), refuted in W. R. M. Lamb's 
Clio Enthroned (1914). 

Thumb, Gen. Tom. See Stratton. 

Thunberg, Carl Peter (1743-1828), Swedish 
botanist, visited Java, the Cape, and Japan. 

Thurlow, Edward, Baron (1731-1806), bom at 
Biacon-Ash, Norfolk, was as insolent and in- 
subordinate at Cams College, Cambridge, as at 
Canterbury grammar-school, and was sent down 
m 1751 without a degree. He was called to 
the bar in 1754; bis speech in the Douglas Peer- 
age case (1709) was the greatest effort of his life. 
In 1768 he was returned for Tainwortli, and, as a 
zealous supporter of Lord North, became Solici- 
tor-general (1770) and Attorney -general (1771); 
he non George III. by upholding his American 
policy. In 1778 he became Lord Chancellor and 
Baron Thurlow, and while retaining office under 
the Rockingham government opposed all its 
measures. Under Fox and North he was com- 
pelled to retire, but was restored by Pitt. 
Relying on the king’s support, bo once more 
began to undermine the power of Ins colleagues ; 
but when Pitt intimated that he or Thurlow 
must retire, the king consented to his removal 
(1792). He died September 12, 1800. Thurlow was 
vulgar, arrogant, profane, and immoral; but ‘no 
man,’ said Fox, * was so wise as Thurlow looked.’ 

Thurot, Fkanqois (1726-60), born at Nuits in 
Cote d’Or, served first on a privateer; and, cap- 
tured and kept a year in Dover, seized a small 
boat and crossed the Channel. By 1748 he was 
able to fit out a merchant-ship. He spent a few 
years m England betwixt music, mathematics, 
and dissipation, varied by smuggling and, it may 
be, piracy. At the war (1755) ho was given the 
command of a squadron, with which he scoured 
the Channel, cruised along the east coast of 
England and Scotland, and fought an action with 
two frigates off the Forth. In October 1759 he 
sailed for Lough Foyle with a squadron, carrying 
1200 soldiers. High gales made it impossible to 
enter; and three British frigates coining up, 
Thurot fought till he was struck down. His 
body, washed ashore, was buried at Kirkmaiden- 
in-Fernes, Wigtownshire. See Sir J. K. Laugh- 
ton’s Studies in Naval History (1887). [Tee-roK.] 

Thurtell, John (1794-1824), son of a Norwich 
alderman, served at sea and in the Peninsula, and 
was hanged at Hertford for the brutal murder, in 
Gill’s Hill Lane, of a fellow-swindler, Weare. He 
appears in Borrow’s Lavengro . 

Tiberius (Tiberius Claudius Nero), second 
emperor of Rome, son of T. Claudius Nero and of 
Livia, was bom 16th Nov. 42 B.O., four years before 
her complaisant husband yielded Livia to the tri- 
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anivir Octavlanus. He was lime when Ills father’s 
death transfen ed him to the tutelage of his step- 
father. Almost the wholeofliis first twenty years of 
manhood were spent in the camp— m Spam, Ar- 
menia, Gaul, Pannonia, and Germany. He brought 
back the standards lost with Crassus ; in 15 b.c. he 
co-operated with his brother Drusus in subduing 
the Hheeti and Vindelici ; warred with the Panno- 
nians(12-9), and traversed Germany. Tibenus was 
compelled (11) by Augustus to divorce his wife, 
Vipsania Agrippina, daughter of Agnppa by Ins 
former wife Pomponia, in order to marry Agrippa’s 
widow Julia, the profligate daughter of Augustus. 
He was then sent to crush a revolt in Dalmatia 
and Pannonia ; and for his wars in Germany re- 
ceived a full triumph (9). But in 6 he retired to 
Rhodes, where he gave himself to study and to 
astrology. Before Ins return (2 a.i>.) the infamous 
Julia was banished to Pandataria (2 b.c.), and 
the deaths of the young princes Lucius and Gaius 
paved the way for the adoption of Tiberius as 
heir to the imperial dignity. He spent the next 
seven years in active service in north Geimatiy, 
in quelling insurrections ii Pannonia and Dal- 
matia, and in taking vengeance upon the enemy 
who had annihilated the army of Varus in 9 a.d. 
Along with Germanicus he made two marches 
into the heart of Germany (9-10), returning to 
enjoy a splendid triumph (12) Tiberius succeeded 
Augustus in 14. According to Tacitus, the first 
eight years of his reign were marked by just 
government, frugality, and care for the interests 
of the provincials. During this period only twelve 
state trials for high-treason are recorded ; during 
23-28 the number rose to twenty. His minister 
8ejanus secured vast influence by playing on the 
morbid suspiciousness of his master ; and in a 
six years’ reign of terror 100 lives perished, mostly 
by direct mandate of the prince. In 20 Tiberius 
left Rome for Campania, and the year after took 
up his abode in Caprete, wlieie Suetonius tolls us 
he wallowed in brutish sonsualities. He had left 
the whole control of government to Sejanus, but, 
awakenedat length tohisambitiousdesigns, struck 
him down without hesitatiou.(31). Macro, the suc- 
cessor of Sejanus, had all his vices without his 
talents. The murder of Agnppa Postumus in 14, 
the mysterious death of Germanicus m the East 
(19), the poisoning of Tiberius’s own son Drusus 
by Sejanus (23), the banishment of Agiippina and 
the untimely death of her young sons Nero and 
Drusus (81 and 33) were some of the dai k tragedies 
that befell the house of Augustus. In lus last 
years the emperor’s mind was darkened by gloom, 
superstition, perhaps insanity. On 16th Mai ch 87 
his worn-out frame fell into a sort of lethargy, 
in which he was suffocated by Macro. Dean 
Merivale in his Romans under the Empire defends 
Tiberius with moderate zeal, believing him tlio 
victim of much ancient misrepresentation ; Prof. 
Boesly in a preposterous pat adox(Ca<ifine, Clodlus , 
and Tiberius, 3878) repudiates the whole account 
by Tacitus os a deliberate and malignant libel. 

Tibullus, Albius (c. 64-19 b.c.), Roman poet, 
was born, it is believed, at Gabii. He acquired 
the friendship of the poet-statesman, M. Valerius 
Messala, and went on his staff, when Augustus 
commissioned him (30 b.c.) to crush a revolt in 
Aquitania. But though he distinguished himself 
in the campaign, he disliked a soldier’s life as 
much as he enjoyed Roman society *, and though 
again he started with Messala on a mission to 
Asia, lie sickened on the voyage, and turned back 
at Corcyra. His tender, elegiac love-poems to 
living Inamoratas, by their limpid clearness and 
unaffected flnish, still justify Quintilian in placing 


Tibullus at the head of Roman elegiac poets. 
The heroine of his first book was the wife of an 
officer absent on service m Cilicia* of his second, 
a fashionable courtesan. The third book can 
hardly be his, while the fourth is also by another 
hand. The best editions are by Bahrens (1878) 
and Hiller (Postgate’s Corp. Poet. IxU., 1893). 
See Davies’s Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius 
(1876), and Cranstoun’s translation (1872). 

Tichbome, a pre-Conquest Catholic family of 
Hampshne, who received a baronetcy in 1626. 
After the death of Sir Alfred Joseph Tich- 
borne (1839-66), eleventh baronet, a butcher 
from Wagga-Wagga in New South Wales, Thomas 
Castro, otherwise Arthur Orton of Wapping, 
came forward to personate an elder brothei, 
Roger Charles Tichborne (1829-54), who had been 
lost at sea off America. His case collapsed on 6th 
March 1872, the 103d day of a trial to assert Ins 
claims ; and the ‘ Claimant,’ committed for peijury, 
on 28th Feb. 1874, the 188th day of this new trial, 
whose cost was £55,315, got fourteen years’ hard 
labour. Released 1884, m 1895 be confessed 
the imposture, and died 1st April 1898. See Sir 
Alex. Cockburn’s Charge (2 vols. 1876). 

Tickell, Thomas (1686-1740), i>oet, bom at 
Bndekirk, Carlisle, was a fellow of Queen’s, 
Oxford, 1710-26 Ills complimentary verses on 
Rosamond (1709) gained him the favour, his own 
virtues the friendship, of Addison, who, on be- 
coming in 1717 Secretary of State, made hnn his 
under-secretary; from 1725 he was secretary to 
the Lords Justices of Ireland. He was skilful in 
occasional poetry, and was affectionately puffed 
in the S)>ectator. His translation of book i. of 
the Iliad appear^’ m 1715, about the same 
time as Pope’s. Pope professed to believe it the 
work of Addison himself, designed to eclipse his 
version, and wrote the famous satire on Athens. 
But though Addison corrected it, the translation 
was doubtless by Tickell. His longest poem is 
Kensington Cardens; his most popular, Colin and 
Lucy ; his finest, »,he exquisite elegy prefixed to 
his edition of Addison’s Works (1721). 

Ticknor, George, born in Boston, 1st August 
1791, the sou of a wealthy New Englauder, was 
admitted to the bar in 1813, but turned lus 
thoughts to study and travel, and, starting for 
Eutope in 1S15, remained there for four years — at 
London, Gottingen, Paris, Geneva, Rome, Venice, 
Madrid, and Lisbon. Everywhere he mixed in 
the best society ; and his journal is full of the 
best sort of interviewing. He was professor 
of French and Spanish and Belles Lettres at 
Harvaid 1S19-35, then again spent three years 
in Europe, collecting materials for his great 
History of Spanish Literature (1849). He also 
wrote Lives of Lafayette (1824) and Prescott 
(1864). He died at Boston, 26th January 1871. 
Bee his Life, Letters, and Journals (1876). 

Tloknor, William Davis (1810-64), bom in 
Lebanon, N.H., became a publisher in Boston 
in 1882, at first with John Allen, and then with 
James F. Fields. As Ticknor & Fields they 
published the Atlantic Monthly and the North 
American Review, and their office was the resort 
of Emerson, Longfellow, Hawthorne, Holmes, 
Lowell, and Whittier. Ticknor was one of the 
first Americans to remunerate foreign authors. 

Tieok, Johann Ludwig, Romanticist, bom in 
Berlin, 81st May 1773, lived the life of a man of 
letters, at Berlin, Dresden, and near Frankfort- 
on-Oder; and died at Berlin, 28th April 1863. 
After two or three immature romances, he struck 
out a new line in clever dramatised versions of 
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i^iui in Boots, Blue Beard, &o« lie followed up 
this first success (1797) by a tragedy, a comedy 
(1804), and Phantasy* (1812-17), a collection of 
traditional lore in story and drama. Besides 
superintending the completion of A. W. Schlegel’a 
translation of Shakespeare, he edited the doubtful 
plays and wrote a series of essays (ShaJcespeares 
Vorschule , 1823-29). Don Quixote lie himself tians- 
lated in 1799-1804. He holds an honourable place 
among Germany’s dramatic and literary critics, in 
virtue of his Dramaturgische Blatter (2d ed. 1852) 
and Kritische Schnften (1848). Some of his fairy, 
tales and novels were translated into English by 
Carlyle and Thirlwall. See Lives by Kopke (1855), 
Friesen (1871), and Klee (1894); and Carlyle’s 
Essays, vol. 1. [Peek.] 

Tiele, Cornells Petrus, Dutch theologian, 
born at Leyden, 10th Dec. 1880, studied there and 
at Amsterdam, and became Remonstrant pastor 
at Rotterdam (1856), and professor of the History 
of Religions at Leyden (1877), and died In 
January 1902. He had published The Egyptian 
and Mesopotamian Religions (1869-72 ; trans. 
1882), Outlines of the History of Religion (1876 ; 
trans. 1878), Babylonian and Assyrian History 
(1887), Western Asia (1894), &c. He was Edin- 
burgh Gifford lecturer in 1890-98. [Ted deli.) 

Tiepolo, Giovanni Battista (1692-1769), last 
of the great Venetians, was a productive painter, 
rich in colour and cleai (though inaccurate) in 
drawing. He died at Madrid. His * Finding of 
Moses’ (in 17th century costumes) in the Scottish 
National Gallery is famous. See monographs by 
Molmcnti (Milan, 1909), Chennevifcres(Paris, 1899), 
Modem (Vienna, 1902). [Tee-eh'po-lo.] 

Tierney, George (1761-1830), a sarcastic Whig 
politician, bom at Gibraltar, was one of Pitt’s 
most persistent opponents, and fought a blood- 
less duel with lum (1798). He held office under 
Addington, Grenville, Canning, and Goderich. 

Tietjens. See Titiens. 

Tighe, Mary, tUe Blachford (1772-1810), a 
Wicklow poetess, whose Psyche influenced Keats. 

Tilden, Samuel Jones, statesman, born, a 
farmer's son, at New Lebanon, N.Y., 9th Feb. 
1814, was admitted to the bar, and secured a large 
railway practice. By 1868 he had become leader 
of the Democrats in the state, and he attacked 
and destroyed Tweed and Tammany. In 1874 he 
became governor of New York; in 1S76 he was 
Democratic candidate for the presidency, and 
won admiration by his temperate utterances and 
unselfish attitude. He died 4th August 1886, 
leaving great part of his fortune of 86,000,000 to 
found a free library in New York City. See Life 
by T. P. Cook (1876), and his Writings and 
Speeches, edited by John Bigelow (1885). 

Tilgner, Victor (1844-96), Viennese sculptor, 
was bom at Presburg. 


Tlllemont, Louie S6bastien lf. Nain de (1637- 
08). ecclesiastical historian, was born in Paris, 
ana educated by the Port-Royal ists. He entered 
the priesthood in 1676, and after the dispersion 
of the Solitaires in 1679 lived mostly on his estate 
at Tillemont near Paris. His chief works are the 
laborious and solid Histoire EccUstastiqne lies Six 
Premiers Siecles (1608-1712) and Histoire des Em - 
perturs (1691-1738). [Teel-mon? .] 

TlUett, Benjamin, born at Bristol in 1850. 
worked as brickniaker, bootmaker, sailor, and 
Labour M.P. (1017-24), and became notable as 
organiser of the Dockers' Union in London and 
leader of the great dockers’ strike in 1889, and of 


the London transport workers’ strike, 1011. He 
was expelled from Hamburg and from Antwerp 
(1896) for supporting dock strikes. 

Tillotson, John (1630-94), Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, born in Sowerby Chapelry, Yorkshire, was 
ducted a fellow of Clare Hall, Cambridge, in 1661. 
Ranged among the Presbyterians at the Savoy 
Conference (1661), lie submitted to the Act of 
Uniformity (1662), and in 1663 became rector of 
Keddington, SW. Suffolk, in 1664 preacher at 
Lincoln's Inn, where his mild, evangelical, but 
andoctrinal morality was at hrst little relished. 
That same year he married a niece of Oliver 
Cromwell. In 1670 he became a prebendary, in 
1672 dean, of Canterbury. Along with Burnet ho 
attended Lord Russoll on the scaffold (1688). In 
1089 he was appointed Clerk of the Closet to King 
William and Dean of St Paul’s, and in 1691 was 
raised to the see of Canterbury, vacant by the 
deposition of the Nonjuror Bancroft. He accepted 
this elevation with the greatest reluctance, nor 
could all the insults of tne Nonjnrors to the end 
of his life extort either complaint or retaliation. 
According to Burnet, ‘he was not only the best 
preacher of the age, but seemed to have brought 
preaching to perfection.’ His Posthumous Sermons 
were edited by his chaplain, Dr Barker (14 vols. 
1694). Ilis complete works appeared in 1707-12, 
with Life by I)r Birch, 1752; and an annotated 
selection of his sermons by Weldon in 1886. 

Tilly, Jan Tserklaes, Count (1659-1682), born 
at the castle of Tilly in Brabant, and brought up 
by the Jesuits, learned the art of war tinder 
Parma, fought in Hungary against the Turks, 
and was appointed in 1610 by Duke Maximilian 
of Bavaria to reorganise lus army. He was given 
the command of the Catholic army at the outbreak 
of the Thirty Yeats’ War, and with Maximilian 
gained (1620) the battle of Prague, which dissipated 
iho dreams of the Elector- Palatine. He separated 
the armies of Mansfeld and of the Margrave of 
Baden, beat the latter at Wunpfen (1622), and ex- 
pelled Christian of Brunswick from the Palatinate, 
defeating linn m two battles. Created a count of 
the empire, he defoatod the king of Denmark at 
Lutter (1626), and with Wallenstein compelled him 
to sign the treaty of LUbeck (16291. Next year 
lie succeeded Wallenstein as commander-in-chief 
of the imperial forces, and stonned Magdeburg 
(20th May 1031), when the atrocities he allowed 
lus Croats and Walloons to perpetrate cast a foul 
stain upon lus reputation. Gustavus Adolphus 
routed lum at Breitenfeld (17th Sept.), drove him 
to retreat behind the Lech in Bavaria, and forced 
the passage of the nvei (5th April 1632), after a 
desperate conflict, in which Tilly received Ins 
death-wound. Seo French work by Villermont 
(1859), and Gorman ones by Key in (1872) and 
Klopp(2d ed. 1891). 

Tlmbs, John, F.S.A. (1801-75), antiquarian 
miscellanist, was born in London. 

Timoleon, a Corinthian, sent in 844 b.c. to 
Sicily at the prayer of the Greek cities there to 
repel the Carthaginians; after various partial 
victories, in 889, with 12,000 men, lie routed a 
vast Carthaginian army, and made the aliens 
confine themselves to the west of the Halycus. 
He next drove out all the tyrants, and restored 
their freedom to the Greek cities, then settled 
quietly in Syracuse, enjoying the admiration of 
tne wnole Greek world until his death in 887. 
See Holden's edition of Life by Plutarch (1887). 

Tlmon, the misanthrope, an Athenian, a con- 
temporary of Socrates. According to the condo 
writers who attacked him, he was disgusted with 
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mankind on account of the Ingratitude of his 
early friends, and lived a life of almost total 
seclusion. Lucian made him the subject of a 
dialogue ; Shakespeare's play is based on the story 
as told in Painters Palace of Pleasure. — Timon the 
Silloarapher, Greek poet and philosopher, flour- 
ished about 280 b.c., lectured at Chalcedon, and 
spent his last years at Athens. He wrote Silloi , 
sarcastic hexameters upon Greek philosophers. 

Timur. See Tamerlane. 

Tindal, Matthew (1656-1733), deistical writer, 
born at Beerferris rectory, S. Devon, was elected 
a fellow of All Souls College. Oxford. A Roman 
Catholic under James II., ne reverted to Pro- 
testantism of a somewhat freethmking type, 
and wrote An Essay of Obedience to the Supreme 
Powers (1603), and Rights of the Christian Church 
asserted against the Romish and all other Pi tests 
(1706). The latter raised a storm of opposition ; 
but oven a prosecution failed to prevent a fourth 
edition In 1709. In 1730 Tindal published his 
Christianity as old as the Creation , which was .soon 
known as ‘ the Deist’s Bible its aim is to elimi- 
nate the supernatural element from religion, and 
to prove that its morality is its only claim to 
the reverence of mankind. Answers were issued 
by Waterland, Poster, Cony boar e, Leland, &c. 

Tindal e, William Seo Tyndale. 

Tintoretto, or Tintoret, so called from his 
father being a dyer ( Tintore ), was actually named 
Jacopo Robusti, and was born at Venice, 29th 
September 1518. One of Ruskin’s ‘ five supreme 
painters/ he was unquestionably a great master 
of composition, drawing, and colour. Some of 
his earlier pictures are very carefully finished, 
but his later ones are dashed off with fatal haste 
His portraits are generally admirable. Of the 
innumerable pictures attributed to him not a 
few are by other hands. Venice contains many 
specimens of his art ; there are a number in Eng- 
land, including ‘St George and the Dragon* in 
the National Gallery at London. Other famous 
pictures are * Belshazzar’s Feast/ ‘The Tiburtme 
Sibyl/ ‘The Last Supper/ *Tho Crucifixion/ 1 The 
Worship of the Golden Calf/ ‘The Last Judg- 
ment/ ‘ St Agnes/ ‘ The Miracle of St Mark/ 1 The 
Resurrection/ ‘The Slaughter of the Innocents/ 
and the largest picture on canvas by any great 
master, the * Paradise ’ (1588) of the Ducal Palace 
at Venice, 34 feet high by 74 long, and containing 
over 100 figures. Tintoretto, who ranks as the 
head of the later Venetian school, died 31st May 
1594. See books by Osier (1879), Steams 089*)) 
Miss Phillips (1911), Osnmston (1915). 

Tinworth, Geojlie (1843-1913), aitist in terra- 
cotta, born in London, the son of a poor wheel- 
wright, in 1864 entered the Royal Academy 
schools, and in 1807 obtained an appointment 
in tho Donlton art pottery. The works which 
made him famous were mainly terra-cotta panels 
with groups of figures in high relief illustrating 
scenes from sacred history. 

Tlppoo Sahib, or Tiptf SultXn (1749-99X son 
of Hyder All (q.v.), during his father’s wars 
completely routed Bailey (1780 and 1782) and 
Braithwaite (1782). In 1782 lie succeeded his 
father as sultan of Mysore. In 1788 he captured 
and put to death most of the garrison of Bednur, 
but after the conclusion of peace between France 
and Britain he agreed to a treaty (1784) stipu- 
lating for tho status quo before the war. He sent 
amliftssadors In 1787 to France to stir up a war 
with Britain, and, failing hi this, invaded (1789) 
the piotecled state of Travancore. In the en- 
suing war (1790-92) tho British, under Stuart 


and Cornwallis, were aided by the Mahrattas and 
the Nizam, and Tippoo was compelled (1792) to 
resign one-half of ins dominions, pay an indemnity 
of 3030 lakhs of rupees, restore all prisoners, and 
give his two sons as hostages. Resuming his 
intrigues, he sent another embassy to the French. 
Hostilities began in March 1799, and Tippoo was 
driven from the open field, attacked m Seringapa- 
tain, and after a month’s siege slain at the storm- 
ing, by Gen. Harris, of the fort (4th May). See L. 
B. Bowring’s Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan (1893). 

Tlrabosohi, Girolamo (1731-94), born at Ber- 
gamo, became professor of Rhetoric at Milan, and 
in 1770 librarian to the Duke of Modena. His 
Stona della IMtemtura Italiana (1772-82) is an 
accurate survey down to 1700. [Teer-a-bos'kee.) 

Tlrpitz, Alfred P. Friedrich von, bom at 
Kustnn in 1849, entered the Prussian navy in 
1865, was ennobled in 1900, and rose to be Lord 
High Admiral (1911). As Secretary of State for 
the Imperial Navy (1897-1916) he piloted the 
German navy laws (1900, &c.)and raised a fleet 
to challenge British supremacy of the seas. A 
ruthless upholder of ‘frightfulness/ he com- 
manded the Geiman navy from August 1914 to 
March 1916, and wrote Memoirs (1919). 

Tlrso de Molina. See Tf.li.ez. 

TIsohendorf, Lobego it Friedrich Konstantin 
von (1815-74), biblical scholar, born at Lengeu* 
feld in Saxony, in 1839 became a lecturer, m 1845 
a professoi , at Leipzig. His search for MSS. of the 
New Testament lesulted in the discovery of the 
4th century Sinaitic Codex at the monastery on 
Mount Sinai ; his journeys lie described in lleise 
in den Orient (1846 ; trans 1847) and Aus dem 
Heiligen Ixinde (180°\ Among his works are the 
editions of the Sinaitic (1862 ; m fac-simile, 1863) 
and many other MSS., the Editio V11J. of the 
New Testament (1864-72), an edition of the 
Septuagmt, and the Monumenta Sacra Jnedita 
(1846-71). When were our Gospels Written p was 
translated in 1866. [Tish'en-dorf] 

Tlssandier, Gaston (1835-99), French aeronaut, 
invented (18S8) a navigable balloon. 

Tissaphernes, Persian satrap from 414 1 b.c. of 
Lower Asia, m 395 was executed at Sardis. 

Tisza, Kalman (1830-1902), Hungarian states- 
man, was Premier and virtually dictator from 
1875 to 1890. —His son, Count Stephen Tisza 
(1861-1918), also Liberal leader, a chauvinistic 
Magyar, Premier of Hungary 1903-5, 1913-17, 
supported Germany, and was assassinated. 

Tlte, Sir William, F.R.8. (1798-1878), the archi- 
tect of the Royal Exchange (1844), was knighted 
in I860, and was M.P. for Bath from 1866. 

Titian, or Tiziano Vecellio, descended from a 
respectable but not wealthy family, was bom about 
1477, close to the castle of Cadore, in a mountainous 
region north of Venice. He was sent at ten to an 
uncle’s in Venice, and was taught by Znccafco, a 
mosaicist, and Gentile Bellini, Giovanni Bellini, 
and Giorgione. He produced a masterpiece at 
twenty-three, and very soon had plenty of em- 
ployment In 1511 ne was painting fresco at 
Padua, and in 1516 visited Ferrara. He married 
about 1524. In 1532 he became acquainted with 
the Emperor Charles V., who made him a count 
palatine and a Knight of the Golden Spur. In 
1545 he visited Rome, where he was welcomed 
by Paul lit., and in 1546 returned to Venice. At 
the age of seventy he undertook a winter Journey 
across the Alps to the court of Charles V. at 
Augsburg. The later part of his life was chiefly 
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occupied In working at Venice for Philip II. ot 
Spain ; and in 1576 he undertook a large picture 
for the Franciscans. On 27th August of that year 
he died of the plague, aged ninety-nine, and was 
buried with public honours. Titian was extremely 
fortunate in his patrons, including the Venetian 
government, in spite of his negligence and delays, 
and his love of pensions, privileges, and sinecures. 
He was a polished self-seeking courtier, an affec- 
tionate husband and father, and an amiable and 
sociable companion. Titian was much in request 
as portrait-painter. His religious pictures are 
numerous and magnificent, some of them on a 
large scale, and he frequently chose mythological 
subjects. Some of his finest works are poetical or 
allegorical. The supreme rank amongst painters 
is sometimes assigned to Raphael and sometimes 
to Titian. Titian's claim is founded especially on 
the technical excellenceof his painting, which com- 
bines in a most extraordinary degree the richest 
surface with the most nagnifleent colour. The 
following is a chronological list of some of 
Titian’s most important works: ‘Sacred ami 
Profane Love,’ about 1500; the ‘Pesaro Altar- 
piece/ at Antwerp, about 1503 ; 1 Doge Marcello/ 
at the Vatican, 1608; ‘Christ of the Tribute- 
money/ Dresden, 1508; ‘The Three Ages/ Elles- 
mere Collection, 1518; ‘Noli Me Tangere/ National 
Gallery, 1518 ; ‘ Bacchus and Ariadne/ National 
Gallery, 1620; ‘Titian and his Mistress’ (so 
called), 1618; ‘St Peter Martyr/ 1630, destroyed 
by fire at Venice in 1867 ; ‘The Repose in Egypt,' 
Louvre, 1530; ‘A Summer Storm/ Buckingham 
Palace, 1534; ‘The Battle of Cadore,' for the 
council-chamber at Venice, 1537, destroyed by 
fire in 1577 ; ‘The Farnese Family Picture/ 1545 ; 
‘The Danae of Naples/ 1545; 4 The Farnese 
Venus and Adonis/ 1547 ; portraits of Philip of 
Spain, 1550; ‘Venus and Adonis/ National 
Gallery, 1554; ‘Martyrdom of St Lawrence,’ 
Gesuiti, Venice, 1558; ‘Jupiter and Antiope/ 
Louvre, 1561; a second ‘Peter Martyr/ 1567. 
He is represented in the National Gallery by li\e 
pictures, and in the Louvre by twenty-two. At 
Dresden are twelve, at Vienna thirty, and at 
Madrid forty in the Museum, with many at the 
Escurial. See Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s Life of 
linn (2d ed. 1881), and that by Gronau (trails. 
1904); with minor works by Heath (1885), 
Lafeucstre (J886), Phillips (1899), Ricketts (1910). 

Titlens, or Tietjens, Teresa (1881-77), one of 
the greatest of operatic singers, was born at 
Hamburg of Hungarian parents, and made her 
d6but at Altona in 1849. Her appearance in 
London in 1858 was a triumph. Among her mogt 
famous impersonations were Norma, Semiram ide, 
Fideho, Margarita, and Ortrud (in Lohengrin ) 
She visited America in 1876. With a voice of 
great volume and rare purity, she was an un- 
rivalled representative or strong dramatic parts, 
and was almost equally admirable in oratorio. 

Titus (40-81 a.d.), eleventh of the twelve 
Caesars, was In full called Titus Flavius Sabtnus 
Vespasianus, and was eldest son of Vespasian. 
He early served with credit in Germany and 
Britain, and in Judaea under his father. On 
Vespasian’s elevation to the throne Titus brought 
the Jewish war to a close by the capture of 
Jerusalem (70). For a time he gave himself up to 
pleasure. But when he assumed undivided power 
(79) his character changed. He put a stop to 
prosecutions for Icesa majestas, and decreed heavy 
punishments against informers. He completed 
the Colosseum, built the baths which bear his 
name, and lavished his beneficence upon the 


sufferers from the eruption of Vesuvius (79), the 
three days’ fire at Rome, and the pestilence. 
He was now tho idol of his subjects, but he died 
suddenly, not without suspicion of his having 
been poisoned by his brother Domitian. 

Titus, a companion of the apostle Paul, was a 
Greek, and remained uncircuincised. Ecclesias- 
tical tradition makes Titus * bishop ’ of Crete. 

Tocqueville, Alexis Charles Henri Cl£rel 
de, born at Verneuil of an old Norman line, 
29th July 1805, was called to the bar in 1825, 
and became an assistant magistrate at Versailles. 
Sent in 1831 to America to report on the peni- 
tentiary system, he wrote De la Democratic en 
Amerique (1835 ; 15th ed. 1868 ; Eng. trans. 18361, 
which made a great sensation in Europe He 
became a member of the Academy of Moral 
Sciences, and in 1841 of the Academy In 
1835 he visited England, where he received an 
enthusiastic welcome from the Whig party, and 
married Miss Mottley. In 1839 he was returned 
to the Chamber of Deputies by the Norman 
fanners. After 1848 he was the most formidable 
opponent of the Socialists and extreme Republi- 
cans, and as strenuously opposed Louis Napoleon ; 
but he became in 1849 vice-president of the As- 
sembly, and from June to October was minister 
of Foreign Affairs. After the coup d'etat he re- 
tired to his Norman estate, Tocqueville, and 
agricultural pursuits, and there wrote L'ancien 
Regime et la Revolution (1856), now regarded as 
too favourable to the Revolution. Ho had also 
written a work on the reign of 1 Amis XV (1840-50X 
He died 16th April 1859. Tocquevillo’s CRw're a 
et Correspondence InMites (1860) were translated 
as Memoirs, tetters, and Remains (1861). flee 
work by Marcel (1910), Tocquevilles Conversa- 
tions and Correspondence with Nassau Senior 
(1872), and his Souvenirs (1892 ; trans. 1896). 

Todd, James Henthorne, D.D. (1805-69), a 
Dublin clergyman, author of a Life of St Patrick. 

Todhunter, Isaac, D.Sc. (1820-84), mathemati- 
cian, born at Rye, studied at University College, 
London, and St John's, Cambridge, where in 1848 
lie gradnatod senior wrangler and Smith’s prize- 
man. Elected fellow of St John’s, he became 
its mathematical lecturer, and wrote manuals 
of Algebra, Geometry, Conic Sections, Trigono- 
metry, Mensuration, Mechanics, the Differential 
and Integral Calculus, Analytical Statics, Plane 
Co-ordinate Geometry, and Analytical Geometry. 

Todi, Jacopone da (c. 1280-1306), bom at Todi 
in tho duchy of Spoleto, from an advocate turned 
Franciscan about 1268, and was imprisoned 1298- 
1303 for satirising Boniface VIII. To him la 
ascribed the authorship of the Stabat Mater. 

Todleben, or Totleben, Eduard Ivanovitcu 
(1818-84), Russian general and military engineer, 
was born of German descent at Mi tan in Cour- 
land. He served as lieutenant of engineers In 
the Caucasus, and was with the Russian artny in 
the Danubian Principalities in 1853. Till he was 
severely wounded (June 1855) he conducted with 
skill and energy the defence of Sebastopol ; there- 
after he completed the fortification or Nikolaiefl 
and Cronstadt. During the Turkish war of 1877- 
78 he was called to besiege Pletna, which, after 
a brilliant defence, he took. See Lives by Brial- 
monb (1884) and Kralimer (1888). [Toal-lay'ben.} 

Togo, Heihachiro, Count (190^, O.M. (1906), 
Japanese admiral, bom at Kagosliiina in 1847, 
served against China (1894), and as commander- 
iu*chlef of the Japanese navy completely defeated 
Russia at sea in the war of 1904-5. 
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Toland, John, deistical writer, bom of Catholic 
parent* near Redcastle, Londonderry, Nov. 80, 
1670 entered Glasgow University in 1(>87, took his 
M.A. at Edinburgh in 1690, studied theology at 
Leyden, and resided some time at Oxiord. In 
Christianity not Mysterious (1696) he maintained 
that the value of leligion could not lie m any 
unintelligible element, and that no part of the 
truth could be contrary to reason. The work 
created a jspreat sensation, and was burnt by the 
hangman in Ireland In Amyntor (1699) and 
other works he debated the comparative evidence 
for the canonical and apocryphal scnptuies. 
The Hanoverian pamphlet Anglia Libera secured 
him the favour of the Princess Sophia when he 
accompanied the ambassador to Hanover. His 
later life as literary .adventurer is sot forth in 
D’Israeli’s Calamities of Author s\ In Nazarenu? 
(1720) he insisted, like Sender and the Tubingen 
school after him, that there were two opposed 
parties in the early church— one Judaisticandone 
Pauline or liberal. He also wrote a Life of Milton 
(1698), an Account of Prussia and Hanover (1705), 
Adeisidcemon (1709), and Orxgines Judaicce (1709) 
His Panthdsticon was an offensive parody of the 
Anglican liturgy. He died Match 11, 1722. Bee 
Life by Dos Maizeanx prefixed to his miscellane- 
ous works (1747, including a History of the Druids) t 
a German monograph byBerthold (1876), and, for 
'Poland's partial anticipation of Sender and Baur, 
the Theological Review , 1877. 

Tollens, Hendrik (1780-1856), Dutch poet, and 
author of the Dutch national hymn. Ills poems 
still retain a hold on the popular fancy. 

Tolstoi, or Toistoy, a noble Russian family. 
Count Peter (1645-1729) was a trusted agent of 
Peter the Great; Count Peter Aloxaudrovitcli 

g 761-1844), one of Suvorofs generals, was under 
icholas I. head of a government department; 
Count Alexei Oonstantmovitch (1818-75) was a 
foremost Russian dramatist, a lyrical poet and 
novelist (his historical novel, Prince Serebrenni, 
was translated into English in 1874) ; Count Dmitry 
Andreievitch (1823-89), reactionary minister of 
Education, was a champion of Russian orthodoxy 
and the Russdler of the Poles ; his Romanism, in 
Russia was translated in 1874. 

Count Leo Nikolaievitch, poet, novelist, 
social reformer, and roligious mystic, born 28th 
August (o.s.) 1828. at Ydsnaya Polidna m tlio 
government of Tula. He studied at Moscow 
and Kazan, joinod the army of the Caucasus, 
was attached to the staff of Pi nice Gortsclmkoff 
In Turkey, and was at the storming of Sebastopol 
In 1855. He now retired from the army, and, 
already famous as a poet and novelist, spent a 
short time in the most brilliant literary and social 
circles of St Petersburg. Having travelled m 
Germany and Italy, in 1862 lie married, and 
/Vom that time lived on his estates near Moscow 
amongst Ids peasantry. During his residence in 
the Caucasus he wrote Childhood , Boyhood , and 
Youth; Memoirs of Prince Nekludoff; and The Cos - 
tacks. After the Crimean war he wrote three 
sketches of Sebastopol ; during his foreign sojourn, 
The Snow Storm and the Two Hussars; next came 
Family Happiness, The Three Deaths, and Poli- 
kushka. The first of his two great works, War 
and Peace (1865-68), gives a vivid picture of the 
Napoleonic campaigns against Russia and the 
national defence The other. Anna Karenina 
(1875-78), is a melancholy tale of an ill-feted 
marriage. He now resolved to devote himself 
to the problems of life, remedying its grievances, 
and becoming the 'friend of the unfriended 


poor;' and all his later books were written 
with didactic aim. Ivan Ilyitch What People 
Live by, Where Ijovc is there God is also, Two 
Pilgrims, The Dominion of Darkness, The Kreutzer 
Sonata, The Christianity of Christ , What I Believe, 
and Life — all insist on an ideal of life m which 
revolutionary discontent and religious confidence, 
morbidly ascetic Puritanism, and an almost 
Buddhist resignation (denying the right of self- 
defence by force) are strangely combined. Having 
made over his wealth to his wife, he lived as 
poorly as a peasant in his wife’s house. In What 
is Art 9 (1898) he taught that only that art is 
good which moves the masses, and to good ends ; 
what is written for the select can only be bad 
ai t. In The Kingdom of God is Within You (1893), 
Master and Man (1894), Patriotism and Christianity 
(1896), and Resurrection (1900), his depai ture from 
orthodoxy became increasingly manifest, the Holy 
Synod excommunicated him, and he denounced the 
worship of Jesus as blasphemy and the sacraments 
as gross sorcery. In 1910 he suddenly left home, 
designing to end his days in ascetic seclusion, 
and, exposed to inclement weather, fell ill. and 
died at Astapovo Nov. 20. See Ins Diaries (Mos- 
cow, 1915 et seq .) ; Lives by Aylmer Maude (2 vols. 
1909-10), Birukov (trans. 1911), Romain Holland 
(trans. 1911) ; his son’s Reminiscences (trans. 1914). 

Tone, Theobald Wolfe, born a coach -maker's 
son in Dublin, 20th June 1763, studied at Trinity 
College, and was called to the bar m 1789, but 
acted as secretary of the Catholic Committee, 
helped to organise the United Irishmen, and had 
to flee to America and to France. He laboured 
incessantly to induce the Republican go\ eminent 
to invade Ireland, and held a command in Hoche’s 
expedition In 1798 .e again embarked in a small 
French squadron, which after a fierce fight was 
captured. Tone was taken to Dublin, tried, and 
condemned to be hanged as a traitor, but cut his 
throat in prison, 19th Nov. 1798. See his Auto- 
biography (1826 ; new ed. by Barry O’Brien, 1892), 
the Life in Dr Madden’s United Irishmen (3d 
series, 1846), and the Duke of Argyll in the 
Nineteenth Century for 1890. 

Tonson, Jacob (1656-1736), started as bookseller 
in London in 1678, and published for Otway, 
Di yden, and Pope. See Charles Knight’s Shadows 
of the Old Booksellers (1865). 

Tonti, Lorenzo, a Pans banker in 1653, born 
at Naples, who proposed the tontine or latest- 
survivor system of life-insurance. 

Tooke, John Horne, born 25th June 1780 in 
Westminster, the son of John Horne, a poulterer, 
studied at Eton and St John’s, Cambridge, en- 
tered the Middle Temple, but in 1760, to please 
his father, accepted the living of New Brentford. 
Travelling as a tutor (1763-65), ho mot John Wilkes 
at Palis, and conceived the strongest admiration 
lor him; but they afterwards fell out, and in 
1771 hail a rasping epistolary controversy. Homo, 
who in 1770 had composed the femous (unspoken) 
speech of Lord Mayor Beckford to the king, 
encountered, not without success, the formidable 
‘Junius.’ In 1773 he resigned his living, and 
resumed the study of law. About tins time his 
spirited opposition to an enclosure bill procured 
him the favour (plus £8000) of the rich Mr Tooke 
of Purley in Surrey. To tills were due both his 
assumption in 1782 of the surname Tooke and 
the sub-title of his Epca Pteroenta, or the Diver- 
sions of Purley (178G-1805), that witty medley of 
etymology, grammar, metaphysics, and politics ; 
ho commenced it during an imprisonment for 
promoting a subscription for the Americans * bar* 
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burously murdered at Lexington in 1775.' In 
1779 he was debarred from the bar as a clergy- 
man ; in 1790 and 1797 stood unsuccessfully tor 
Westminster; in 1794 was tried for high-treason, 
but acquitted ; and in 1801 obtainod a seat for Old 
S&ruiu, but was excluded by special act from the 
next parliament. He died at Wimbledon, 18th 
March 1812. See Lite by A. Stephens (1813) and 
Thorold Rogers’s Historical Gleanings (1870). 

Toole, John Lawrence (1832-190^), the most 
popular low-comedian of Ins day, was born in 
London, the son of the civic toast-master, went 
to the City of London School, and m 1853 gave 
up the desk in a wine merchant’s to become an 
actor. He first played at Ipswich, then served 
an apprenticeship in the provinces, at Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and Dublin. He made Ills first appear- 
ance in London at the St James’s Theatre m 1854. 
In 1874-75 lie played in the United States, and 
in 1890 in Australia. In 1879 he became lessee 
of the Folly Theatre, which he enlarged, changing 
the name to ‘Toole’s Theatre.’ See his Reminis- 
cences, chronicled by Joseph Hatton (1888). 

Topelius, Zachris (1818-98), Swedisli poet and 
novelist, born in Finland, was professor ol Finnish 
History at Helsingfors 1854-78. 

Topfifer, Rodolphe (1799-184G), artist and 
novelist, born at Geneva, founded a boarding- 
school in 1825, which he conducted till Ins death, 
and In 1832 became professor of Rhetoric at 
Geneva Academy. He wrote I/x Biblioth'eque de 
mon Oncle (1832), Nouvdles Gentvoises (1841), Rosa 
et Gertrude (1846), &c. His own drawings in hts 
Voyages en Zig-zag (1843-53) are almost better than 
the text. See Lives by Relave (18S6), Blondel 
and Mirabaud (1887), and Glockner (1891). 

Toplady, Augustus Montague (1740-78), 
hymn-writer, born at Farnham, and educated at 
Westminster and Trinity College, Dublin, in 1768 
became vicar of Broad Hem bury, Devon, and in 
1775 preacher in a chapel near Leicester Fields, 
London. A strenuous defender of Calvinism, he 
was a bitter controversialist. His Church of 
England vindicated from Arminianism (1769) is 
forgotten ; but no hymn is better known than 
‘ Rock of Ages.’ In 1759 he published Poems on 
Sacred Subjects; his Psalms and Hymns (1776) was 
a collection with but few of his own. See Life by 
T. Wright (1912). 

Torquemada, Juan i>k (138S-116S), Spanish 
Dominican, cardinal, and Latin writei. 

Torquemada, Thomas de (1420- 98), prior of a 
Dominican monastery at Segovia, persuaded Foi- 
dinand and Isabella to crave from the pope the 
institution of the ‘Holy Office’ of the Inquisi- 
tion, and, appointed its head, began in 1483 the 
work which has left his name a byword for piti- 
less cruelty. [Tor-kay-mah’ -da.] 

Torrens, William Torrens MoCullaoh(1813- 
94), born near Dublin, was Independent Liberal 
M.P. 1847-86 for Dundalk, Yai mouth, and Fins- 
bury. The Artisans Dwellings Bill (1864) was 
his, and so largely was the London School Board 
(1870). See his Twenty Years in Parliament (1898), 

Torrey, John, LL.D. (1795-1873), botanist and 
chemist, was bom and died at New York. 

Torricelli, Evangelista (1608-47), born at 
Faenza, came in 1027 to Rome, where he devoted 
hitnselr to mathematical studies. His Tratlato 
del Moto (1641) lfed to his being invited by Galileo 
to become his amanuensis,; on Galileo’s death lie 
was appointed mathematician to the grand-duko 
and professor to the Florentine Academy. Ills 
great discovery was the interpretation, by the 


pressure of tlio atmosphere, of the fact that 
water will not rise above 33 feet m a suction- 
pump. To lnm we owe the fundamental punciples 
of Hydromechanics; he greatly impioved both 
telescopes and microscopes, and he made not a 
tew mathematical discoveries. ( Tor-rce-tcheVlee.\ 

Torriglano, Piismo (c. 1470-1522), Florentine 
sculptor and architect, according to Cellini broke 
Michelangelo’s nose in a quarrel. He came to Eng- 
land in 1509 to erect the tomb of Henry VII. and 
Ins queen in Westminster ; then settling in Spain, 
he died in the prisons of the Inquisition. 

Torrington, Viscount. See Byng. 

Torstensson, Lennard, Count of Ortala (1003- 
51), Swedish general, accompanied Guslavus 
Adolphus to Germany in 1630, and in 1641 was 
appointed to the command ot the Swedish army 
in Germany. He invaded Silesia, and, when 
driven back by the imperialists, turned and de- 
feated them at Breitenteld (2d Novenibor 1641). 
Nexo winter he swept the Danes out of Holstein, 
and then drove the Austrians back into Bohemia. 
In 1045 ho advanced to the walls of Vienna; 
in 1640 was compelled by illness to return to 
Sweden. See Watts de Peystor’s Eulogy of Toi - 
stensson (New York, 1872). 

Torn Dutt (1856-77), a Christian Hindu girl 
of precocious genius, boin at Calcutta, spent 
1809-73 in England and France, and at eighteen 
published a critical essay on Leconte dc Lisle. She 
next studied Sanskiit, and translated seunal por- 
tions of the Vishnupurana into English blank 
verse. In 1870 appealed hei bhcaf gleaned in 
French Fields, in 1879 a romance, Jc Journal de 
Mdlle. d'Arvers. Gosse prefixed a Memoii to hei 
Ancient Ballads and Legends of Hindustan (1882) 
See Life and Letters by II. Das (1021). 

Tosti, Sir Francesco Paolo (1846-1916), horn 
at Oitona (Abruzzi), and knighled m 1908, com- 
posed ‘ Good-bye’ ami other populai songs. 

Tostig. See Harold. 

Totila. See N arses. 

Totleben. See Todleben. 

Tottel, Richard, London printer, published a 
notable Miscellany (1557) or Anthology, including 
Surrey's and Wyatt’s poems, and died in 1594. 

Tourguenieflf. See Tprgknikf. 

Tournefort, Joseph Pitton de (1G5G-170R), 
botanist, born in Aix, travelled hi Gieece, &e., 
and died professor in the College de France. His 
system maintained its ground till the tune of 
Ijinmeus. [Toorn-forr' .] 

Tourneur, Cyril (c. 1575-1626), dramatist, 
served in the Low Countries, and died in Iieland. 
In 1600 he published his Tmnsformed Meta- 
morphosis (discovered m 1872), a satirical poem, 
marred by pedantic affectations ; In 1609 a Funetal 
Poem on Sir Francis Vere ; in 1613 an Elegy on 
Prince Henry. His fame rests on two plays, the 
Revenger's Tragedy , printed in 1607, and the poorer 
Atheist's Tragedy, printed in 1611. The Revenger's 
Tragedy , a tangled web of lust and blood, shows 
tragic intensity, condensed passion, Aery strength 
of phrase. Churton Collins edited nis works 
(1878), and J. A. Symonds (1888) his two plays. 

Tourville, Annk Hilarion dr Cotentin, Comte 
de (1642-1701), born at the Chftteau Tourville near 
Coutances, entered the French navy, and won fame 
by his services against Turks anti Algerines, and 
the combined fleets of Spain and Holland (1677). 
In 1090 he inflicted a disastrous defeat on the 
English and Dutch off Beachy Head, and cast 
anchor in Torbay. In 1692, Louis XIV. having 
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resolved to invade England on beliali of James II., 
Tourville sailed from Brest with lorty-two ships 
of the line. The English and Dutch, eighty-two 
ships strong, stood out to sea, and the gieat 
naval battle of Cape La Hogue ended in the 
complete defeat of the French by Admiral Iiussell 
(19th May). Tourville was nevertheless made a 
Marshal of France, and, attacking an English 
merchant fleet under inadequate convoy, inflicted 
enoi inous damage (1694). His M&moires (1758) are 
not genuine. See E. de Broglie’s Tourville (1908). 

Toug8alnt l’Ouverture (the surname from his 
bravery in once making a breach m the lanks of 
the enemy) was l>orn a slave m Hayti, 20th May 
1746, joined the negro insurgents m 1791, anil 
in 1797 was made by the French Convention 
coimnander-in-chief in the island He drove out 
British and Spaniaids, lestored order and pios- 
perity, and about 1800 began to aim at inde- 
pendence. Bonaparte having proclaimed the le- 
establishinent of slavery, Toussamt declined to 
obey, but was treaelieiotisly arrested, sent to 
France, and flung into a damp, daik dungeon near 
Besan^on, where he sank r'ter ten months. 
April 27, 1803. See his own Mhnones (1853), and 
French Li ves by Saint - R6my (1850), Graguon- 
Lacoste (1877), and Scholcher (1889). 

Townley, Charles (1737-1805), a connoisseur 
who lived much in Romo, and whoso collection 
of ancient statuary, medals, <fec. avus purchased 
by the British Museum for £28,200. 

Townley, James (1715-7S), London clergyman 
and farce-writer, from 1769 head-master of Mer- 
chant Taylors’ School. High Life below Stairs 
(1759) was his. 

Townsend, John (1757-1826), founder of the 
London Deaf and Dumb Asylum, was an Inde- 
pendent minister at Kingston and Bermondsey. 

Townshend, Charles, Viscount (1674-1738), 
born at Raynliam Hall, Norfolk, in 1687 suc- 
ceeded his rather, who, though a Presbyterian, 
zealously promoted the Restoration, and was 
made Baron m 1661, Viscount in 16S2. Charles 
entered public life as a Tory, but soon, as a 
disciple of Lord Somers, co-operated with the 
Whigs. He was one of the comimssionei s for the 
Union with Scotland, was joint -plenipotentiary 
with Mailborough at the Hague, and negotiated 
with the State8-genernl the Ban ler Treaty. Dis- 
missed in 1712 on the formation of the Harley 
ministry, Townshend maintained a correspond- 
ence with the couit of Hanover, and obtained the 
confidence of George I., who at his accession 
made him Secretaryof State. With Stanhope lie 
formed a Whig ministry, which had Walpole, l»is 
brother-in-law, for Chancellor of tho Exchequer, 
and passed the Septennial Bill (1716). In 1721 
he again became Secretary of State, but Walpole 

C ed inovitably the stronger, and the colleagues 
me rivals and enemies. Walpole said the 
firm should be Walpole & Townshend ; and Towns- 
hend retired into private life in 1730. He intro- 
duced the turnip into Norfolk from Germany, 
and greatly improved the rotation of crops. 

Hie grandson, Charles Townshend (1725-67), 
the ‘Weathercock,’ entered the House of Commons 
in 1747 as a supporter of the Pelham (Whig) 
administration. The Earl of Bute gained him 
by the offer of the post of Secretary at War : but 
on Bute’s resignation in 1763 lie was appointed 
First Lord of Trade and the Plantations. In the 
Chatham ministry of 1706 he became Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and leader of the Lower House. 
When Chatham abdicated the postof first minister, 
Townshend carried those taxation measures in 


America that led to the sepai ation of the Ameri- 
can colonies. Townshend was about to be en- 
trusted with the formation of a ministry, when 
he died. Earl Russell called him ( a man utterly 
without principle, whose brilliant talents only 
made more prominent his want of truth, honour, 
and consistency.’ See Life by P. Fitzgerald (1866). 
— His brother George, first Marquess Towns- 
hend (1724-1807), field-marshal, at the capture of 
Quebec took command after Wolfe fell, and was 
Lord-lieutenant of Ireland 1767-72. See Military 
Life (1901) by his great-great-grandson, Major- 
General Charles Verr Ferrers Townbhfnd 
(1861-1924), who held Chitral Fort (March 4 to 
April 20, 1895 ; relieved) and Kut (Dec. 8, 1915, to 
April 29, 1916; capitulated). [Townz'end] 

Toynbee, Arnold (1852-88), bom in London, 
an aurist’s son, went first to a military college . 
then at Ball ioI, Oxford (1874-73), became the 
leader of an attached circle of students. Believ- 
ing that the poor could only be adequately helped 
by those who had lived amongst them, he him- 
self took up residence in Whitechapel ; and he 
lectured much to working-men m the North. 
Toynbee Hall in Whitechapel was founded as a 
memorial in 1885. See memoir by Jowett pre- 
fixed to Toynbee's Tjectvres on the Industrial Revo- 
lution (1884), and sketch by Viscount Milner (1895). 

Traoy, Antoine Louis Charles Destutt, 
Comte de (1754-1836), French soldier, Acade- 
mician, and ‘ideological’ philosopher. 

Tradescant, John (160S-62), a naturalist, the 
son of Charles I.’s Dutch gai dener. See Ashmolk. 

Traherne, Thomas (c. 1620-74), a Hereford shoe- 
maker’s son, entered tho Church, and wrote poems 
suggestive of Vauglw Blake, ami Wordsworth. 

Traill, Henry Duff, D.C.L. (1842-1900), jour- 
nalist, biographer, &c., was bom at Blacklieath, 
educated at Merchant Taylors’ and St John’s 
College, Oxfoid, and called to the bar in 1869. 
He wrote The New Lucian (2d ed. 1899) and 
edited Social England (6 vols. 1893-97). 

Trajan (Marcus Ulpius Trajanus), Roman 
emperor, was bom at Italica near Seville about 
56 a d. Gaining distinction in the Paithian and 
German campaigns, he was made praetor and 
consul (91), was adopted (97) by Nerva as lus 
colleague and successor, and became sole ruler 
in 98. In 101 Trajan set out on lus campaign 
against tlio Dacians. The struggle was long and 
fierce ; but the Romans at last gained a decisive 
superiority, and in a second campaign (105) com- 
dotely sulnlued their opponents, whose country 
>ecame tho Roman province of Dacia. In 113 the 
empeior left Italy for bis great expedition in the 
East, directed mainly against the Partisans. He 
made Armenia and Mesopotamia into Roman 
provmcos, but met with some defeats, as at 
Ctesiphon on the Tigris. Meanwhilo the Jew’s 
rose in Cjprus and Cyrene; other enemies took 
advantage of the emperor’s absence ; and Trajan, 
already m failing health, set sail for Italy, but 
died at Selinus in Cilicia, August 117. Though 
most of Trajan’s reign was spent in the field, the 
internal administration w'&s excellent. Informers 
were severely punished and peculating governors 
of provinces prosecuted. The beautifying of 
Romo was carried on ; the empire was traversed 
in all directions by new military routes ; canals, 
bridges, and harbours were constructed, new 
towns built, the Pontine Marshes partially 
drained, ami the magnificent * Forum Trajani * 
erected. Trajan’s mildness and moderation were 
proverbial, though He persecuted Christianity as 
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subversive of the state. See works by Francke (2d 
ed. 1840), Dierauer (1868), and De la Berge (1877). 

TrebeUi, Zelia (1838-92), the greatest mezzo- 
soprano opera-siuger of her day, was born ot 
German parents called Gilbert at Paris, made her 
d£but at Madrid in 1869, and entered on a series of 
triumphs in Berlin, Loudon (1862), Scandinavia, 
Russia, and the United States (1884). 

Tredgold, Thomas (1788-1829), architect and 
engineer, bom at Brandon near Durham, was at 
first a carpenter. He wrote for periodicals and 
the Encyclopedia Bntannica; but Ins chief works 
are Principles of Carpentry (1820 ; revised ed. by 
Tara, 1886) and Strength, of Cast Iron (1821). 

Tree, Sir Herbert Bkerbohm, was born in 
London in 1863, and educated in Germany. He 
first appeared as actor m 1878, became rnanagei of 
the Haymarket in 1887 opened Her [IIisJ Majesty’s 
Theatre in 1897, was knighted m 1909, and died 
in 1917. He wrote stones, essays, &c. 

Tregelles, Samuel Prideaux, LL.D. (1813-75), 
bora of Quaker parentage at Falmouth, at twenty- 
five formed the plan of a Greek New Testament 
on the principles which he afterwards carried 
out (1857-72). [Tre-gel'lez; g hard.) 

Treitsobke, Heinrich von (1884-96), historian, 
born at Dresden, studied at Bonn, Leipzig, 
Tubingen, and Heidelberg, and became a pro- 
fessor at Freiburg-m-Brei8gau (1868), Kiel (1866), 
Heidelberg (1867), and Berlin (1874) ; he succeeded 
Ranke in 1886 as Prussian historiographer. A 
member of the Reichstag 1871 -S8, lie died at 
Berlin. His chief work was a History of Germany 
in the Nineteenth Century (1879-94; trails. 1915 
et seq.). Anti-British, he was an ardent champion 
of the Hohenzollerns and Prussianism. See his 
Politics (trans. 1916); Treitschke: his Life and 
Work (trans. 1914) ; and H. W. C. Davis on his 
Political Thought (1914). 

Trelawny, Edward John (1792-1881), sprung 
from a famous Cornish family, entered the navy 
at eleven. Harsh treatment made linn desert, 
and he is said (by himself) to have joined a 
privateer, and to have lived a life of desperate 
enterprise m Eastern seas. In 1821 lie made the 
acquaintance of Shelley at Pisa, and helped to 
burn the drowned poet’s body. Next year lie ac- 
companied Byron to Greece, and remained there 
some time after Byron's death. Ho tra\elled in 
America, lived a while in Italy, eloped about 1841 
with Lady Goring, and spent his last years in 
Monmouthshire or Sussex. His Adventures of a 
Younger Son (1830; new ed. 1890) was based on 
Ins own youth ; his Recollections of Shelley and 
Byron (1858) was recast in 1878 as Records of Shelley, 
Byron , and the Author. See his Letters (1911). 

Trelawny, Sir Jonathan (1650-1721), became 
bishop in turn of Bristol (1685), Exeter (1688), and 
Winchester (1707); he was one of the seven bishops 
tried under James II., and is the hero of R. S. 
Hawker’s ballad, ‘ And shall Trelawny die?’ 

Trench, Richard Chknkvix, Archbishop of 
Dublin, was born at Dublin, 9th September 1807, 
and passed from Harrow in 1825 to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated in 1829. After 
a voyage to Gibraltar (its object to fight in the 
cause of liberty) he became cui ate at Hadleigh, 
incumbent of Curdridge, and in 1841 curate to 
Samuel Wilberforce, afterwards Bishop of Win- 
chester. During 1836-46 he published six volumes 
of poetry, reissued in 1865. In 1845 he became 
rector of Itchenstoke ; in 1847 Theological pro- 
fessor in King's College, London ; in 1856 Dean 
Of Westminster; ana in 1864 Archbishop of 


Dublin, an office which he resigned in 1884. He 
died 29th March 1886, and was buried iu West- 
minster Abbey. In philology he contrived to 
lascinate his readers with the ‘ fossil poetry and 
fossil history imbedded in language.’ His prin- 
cipal works are Notes on the Parables (1841), Notes 
on the Miracles (1846), Uulsean lectures (1846), 
Sacred Latin Poetry (1849), The Study of Words 
(1851), Lessons in Proverbs (1858), Neio Testament 
Synonyms (1854), English Past and Present (1855), 
Life and Genius of Calderon (1856), Select Glossary 
of English I Voids (1859), Studies on the Gospels 
(1867), and Lectures on Mediaeval Church History 
(1877). See his Letters and Memorials (1888). 

Trench, William Steuart (1808-72), Irish land- 
agent, born at Ballegrove, Queen’s Co., made a 
great lut with his Realities of Irish Life (1869). 

Trenok, Franz, Baron or Freiherr von der 
(1711-49), was born at Reggio in Calabria, where 
his father was an Austrian general. At sixteen 
lie entered the army, but soon had to leave it, as 
likewise the service of Russia. In the Austrian 
war of succession he raised (1741) at his own cost 
a body of Fandonrs, who were even more distin- 
guished for cruelty than for daring. On 7th Sep- 
tember 1742 he attacked Cham, a town In the 
neutral Palatinate, and annihilated it. In 1745 
he offered to capture Frederick the Great, and 
did secure the king’s tent and much booty. 
He was suspected, however, of treachery, and 
imprisoned, escaped, but was recaptured, and 
condemned to lifelong imprisonment on the Spiel- 
berg at Brdnn, where he poisoned himself. See 
his Autobiography (1748 ; newed. 1807), Life by 
Hubner (1788), and another German Life (3d ed. 
1868).— His cousin, Friedrich (1726-94), bora at 
Konigsberg, the son of a Prussian major-general, 
m 1742 entered the army, and two years after- 
wards attempted an intrigue with the Princess 
Amalie. The discovery of a correspondence with 
his Austrian cousin led to his imprisonment at 
Glatz, whence in 1746 he escaped to take service 
with Russia and Austria. Having returned to 
lhussia on family business, he was imprisoned at 
Magdeburg by Frederick the Great (1764), and on 
his attempting to escape was heavily ironed. He 
was released in 1763, and settled a while at Aix-la- 
Cliapelle as a wine merchant. Having ventured 
to Pans in 1791, lie was guillotined by Robespierre. 
His Autobiography (full of exaggerations, 1787) 
made him more famous than his cousin, and had 
been preceded by his collected works (with poems, 
8 vols. 1786). See also Life by Wahrmann (1887). 

Trendelenburg, Friedrich Adolf (1802-72), 
philosopher, bom at Eulin, from 1833 professor 
at Berlin, also sat as a Conservative in the Prus- 
sian Second Chamber. His principal works are 
Elementa IjOgices Aristotelicae (1887 ; trans. as 
Elements of Jjogic, 1881), Logische Untersuchungen 
(1840), Historuche Beitrdge zur Philosophic (1846- 
67), and Naturrecht (1860). See works by Bonitz 
(1872k Bratuschok (1873), and Orphal (1891).— His 
son, Friedrich, born at Berlin, 24th May 1844, 
is a distinguished surgeon, from 1895 a professor 
at Leipzig. [Treride-len-boorg.] 

Trevelyan, Sir Charles Edward (1807-86), 
fourth son of the Archdeacon of launbon, was 
educated at the Charterhouse and Halleybury. 
entered the East India Company’s service, and 
was assistant-secretary to the Treasury (1840-59), 
governor of Madras (1859-60), and Indian finance 
minister (1862-65). He was created K.O.B. In 
1848 and baronet in 1874, and wrote on educa- 
tional and philanthropic subjects.— His son, Sir 
George Otto Trevelyan, by his first wife. 
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Hannah, Lord Macaulay’s sister, was born at 
liothley Temple, Leicestershire, 20th July 1888. 
He passed from Harrow to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and graduated as second classic (1861). 
Liberal M.P. for Tynemouth (1865), Border Burghs 
(1868), Bridgeton division. Glasgow (1887-97), he 
was a Lord of the Admiralty (1868-70), parlia- 
mentary secretary to the Board of Admiralty 
(1880-82), Chief-secretary for Ireland and a Privy 
X/Ouucillor (1882-84), Chancellor of the Duchy of 
^Lancaster (1884-86), and Secretary lor Scotland 
(Feb.-April 1886, 1892-95). In 1880 he went ovei 
to the Unionists, but soon rejoined Gladstone. 
<XM. (1911), he wrote Horace at the University of 
Athens (1861) and The Ladies in Par liament (1869) ; 
Letters of a Competition Wallah (1864) ; Cawvpore 
(1865) ; Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay (1876 ; 
enlarged ed. 1908) ; Early History of Charles James 
Fox (1880); The American Revolution^ 4vols. 1899- 
1907 ; new ed, 1906-12) ; and as a concluding part 
thereto. George III. and Charles Fox (2 vols. 1912- 
14). He died Aug. 17, 1928. —His son, Georoe 
Macaulay Trevelyan, C.B E. (1920), Regms Pro- 
fessor of Modern History at Cambridge (from 1927), 
born in 1876, has written on Wyclifle, the Stuart 
Kings, Garibaldi, Manin, Jolm Bright, Meredith. 

Trevelyan, Sir Walter Calverley (1797- 
1879), geologist, teetotaler, &c. 

Treviranus, Gottfried Reinhold (1776-1837), 
born at Bremen, practised medicmo tliore, and 
wiote a very important work on biology (6 voK. 
1802-22).— His brother, Ludolf Christian (1779- 
1864), was professor at Rostock, Breslau, and 
Bonn, and wrote on the physiology of plants. 

Trevlsa, John df. (1326-1412), a Cormshman, 
studied at Queen’s College, Oxlord, and became 
vicar of Berkeley and canon of Westbury He 
Englished Bartholoimeus Anglicus, Higden, &c. 

Trevithick, Richard (1771-1833), born at Illo- 
gan, Redruth, but brought up near Camborne, be- j 
came a mining engineer, and in 1796-1801 invented 
a steam -carriage, which ran between Camborne 
and Tuckingmill at from four to nine miles an 
hour, and which in 1803 was run in London from 
Leather Lane to Paddington vid Oxford Street. 
He was out in Peru and Costa Rica 1816-27. The 
development of the higli-pressuro engine was 
largely due to his experiments and inventions. 
See Life by his son (2 vols. 1872). 

Trevor, Sir John (1638-1717), was in 1685 elected 
Speaker, and was also made Master of the Rolls. 
Though a minion of Jeffieys, he was re-elected 
Speaker in 1690. For accepting a bribe as lirst 
commissioner of the Uourt of Chancery, he was 
expelled from parliament in 1695 ; ho still, how- 
ever, retained the mastership of the Rolls. 

Tribonlanus, born in Paphlagonia, held various 
offices under the Emperor Justinian, and is 
famous through his labours on Justinian’s Code 
and the Pandects. He died in 545. 

Trlooupla. Spyridon (1788-1873), Greek states- 
man and writer, born at Missolonghl, was private 
secretary to Lord Guilford in the Ionian Isles, 
studied in Rome, Paris, and London, and joined 
the patriots on the outbreak of the war of inde- 
pendence (1821). He was thrice envoy-extraordi- 
nary to Loudon, was minister of foreign affairs 
and of public instruction (1848), vice-president of 
the senate (1844-49), and envoy-extraordinary to 
Paris (1860 a His Speeches appeared in 1836 ; his 
History of the Greek Revolution in 1868-57.— His 
•on. Charilaos (1882-96), was foreign minister 
0866) and premier repeatedly in 1876-96. 

Trimmer, Sarah (1741-1810), boru at Ipswich, 


daughter of Joshua Kirby (q.v.), was a great 
favourite with Dr Johnson, and in 1762 married 
Mr Trimmer (1739-92), to whom she bore twelve 
children. Her Easy Introduction to the Knowledge 
of Nature (1780) was the first of a score of works 
for the young, forgotten now except The History 
of the Robins. See her Life and Writings (1814). 

Tristram, Henry Baker, LL D., writer on the 
Sahara, Palestine, Moab, and Japan, was born at 
Eglingham vicarage, Alnwick, in 1822, became a 
canon of Durham in 1873, and died in 1906. 

! Trochu, Louis J ules, born at Palais (Morbihau), 
12th May 1815, after serving as adjutant to Lamo- 
nciere, and to Bugoaud m Algeria, m the Crimea 
became general of brigade, and distinguished him- 
self at the Malakoff (1855). As general of division 
he fought at Solfermo, and after the peace entered 
the Ministry of War. But the unpalatable truths 
contained in his L'armee Franoaise en 1867 set the 
court against him. In 1870 he received a com- 
mand at Toulouse, on 17th August was made 
governor of Paris, and under the republic became 
chief of the National Defence. Regarded as 
' cautious and tinud, lie probably saw but too well 
i the hopelessness of Ins task. He resigned the 
J governorship 22d Jan. 1871, but remained presi- 
1 dent of the National Defence till the meeting of 
the National Assembly, of which he was a member, 
lie retired into private life m 1873, and died 7th 
Oct. 1896. Works by him in Ins own defence 
are Pour fa Vh'itk et pour fa Justice (1873) and 
La Politique et Ic Sitge dc Pans (1874). [TYo-s/icr.] 

Trollope, Sir Henry, G.C.B (c. 1754-1839), 
admiral, m 1796 with the Glatton defeated seven 
French vessels off Ilelvoetsluys, and next year 
brought information J Duncan that led to the 
a ictory of Campei down. Long troubled by gout, 
he blew out Ins brains. 

Trollope, Mrs ( 1780-1 863), boin Frances Milton 
at Stapleton near Bristol, and bi ought up at 
Heck Held vicarage, Hants, in 1809 married Thomas 
Anthony Trollope, barrister and fellow of New 
College. In 1827, he having fallen into dire em- 
barrassment, she went out to Cincinnati, and 
dm mg a three years’ residence in the United 
States amassed the materials of her Domestic 
Manners of the Amencans (1832), much resented 
by Americans. Left a widow m 1835, she settled 
in Florence m 1843. Of her novels the most suc- 
cessful was, perhaps, The Widow Barnaby (1SS9), 
with its sequel, The Widow Married (1840). 
Her works (115 vols., twelve of them travels) 
deserved their popularity, but are well-nigh for- 
gotten. See Life by her daughter-in-law (1895). 
—Her eldost son, Thomas Adolphus Trollope 
(1810-92), was educated at Winchester and Ox- 
ford, in 1841 settled in Italy, and died at Clifton. 
He wrote Girlhood of Catherine de' Medici, A 
Decode of Italian Women, History of Florence . 
Life of Pius IX., Sketches of French History, and 
a number of novels such as La Beata , Marietta, 
Lindisfam Chase, Gemma, The Garstangs, and The 
Dram Numbers. His second wife, Frances 
Eleanor Trollope, wrote Aunt Margaret's Trouble 
<18 66), Black Spirits and White (1877), That Un- 
fortunate Marriage (1888). and, with her husband, 
The Homes and Haunts of the Italian Poets (1881). 
See his autobiographical What I Remember (1887- 
89).— The third son, Anthony Trollops, bom in 
London, 24th April 1815, was educated at Harrow, 
Winchester, and Harrow again, and in 1841 became 
clerk to a Post-office surveyor in Ireland. Here he 
acquired the love of hunting which never left him, 
ana married in 1844 ; and while filling Post-office 
situations in Ireland, the West of England, and 
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South Wales, he found leisure to write a long 
series of novels. The Kellys arul the O'Kellys 
(1848) was oue of lua three earliest. The ilrst 
which drew attention, The Warden (1855), was 
followed by a continuation, Bat cheater Towers 
(1857), possibly the cleverest of all las books. In 
rapid succession came The Three Clerks , Doctor 
Thorne , The Bertrams , Castle Richmond , Fmmley 
Parsonage (1801, ougmally in Cornhdl Magazine 
for £1000, with illustrations by Millais), Orlcy 
Farm (1801-02, also illustrated by Millais), Rachel 
Ray , The Small House at Alliugton (Comhill), 
Can You Forgive Her? (1804-05), Miss MacJcenzte, 
The Coverings, The Last Chronicle of Bars>t (1867, 
one of Ins best novels), Phineas Finn (1809), He 
knew he ivas Right (1869), John Caldxgate (1879), 
Ayala's Angel (1881), The Fixed Pernod (1882), An 
Old Man’s Love (1884), &c. Trollope, who was 
a zealous servant of the Post-office, resigned his 
post as surveyor in 1867, when lie became the 
first editor of St Paul’s; in 1868 lie stood for 
Beverley. Post-office work took him to the West 
Indies, Egypt, and the United States ; latterly he 
travelled in Australia and South Africa ; and lie 
wrote books of travel on all these countries. 
Other works by him were a sketch of Thackeiay 
(* Men of Letters’ series, 1879), a poonsh Life of 
Cicero (1880), and a short Life of Palmerston 
(1882X He died m London, 6tli Dec. 1882. His 
Autobiography (1883) was edited by lus son, H. 
M. Trollope, who also published novels and other 
works. See Life by T. H. S. Escott (1913). 

Tromp, Martin Harpertzoon, Dutch admiral, 
born at Briel m 1597, went to sea as a child with 
his father, was captured by an English cruiser, 
and compelled to serve two years as a cabin-boy. 
in 1624 he was m command of a frigate; lieu- 
tenant admiral, lio defeated a superior Spanish 
fleet off Gravelmes in 1639. The same year he 
defeated another fleet off the Downs, and captured 
thirteen richly-ladeu galleons. On May 19, 1652, 
he was worsted by an English fleet under Blake. 
In November he again encountered Blake m the 
Strait of Dover, this time successfully, but it is 
probably a myth that Tromp now sailed up the 
Channel with a broom at bis masthead, to denote 
that he had swept the enemy from the seas. On 
18th Feb. 1653 Blake, with Monk and Deane, de- 
feated Tromp off Portland, after an obstinate 
three days’ contest. On June 2 and 3 another 
terrific battle between Tromp and Deane took 
place off the North Foreland, the Dutch being 
defeated. In the final battle with Monk, 31st 
July 1653, off the coast of Holland, the Dutch 
lost thirty men-of*war, but their greatest loss 
was the heroic admiral, the victor m thirty- 
three sea-fights, shot through the heart.— His 
second eon, Cornelis (1629-91), shared in the 
glory of Ruyter’s four days’ tight (June 1-4, 1666) 
off the Downs, and won fame in the battles 
against tlie combined English and French fleets, 
7th and 14th June 1673. In 1675 Charles II. made 
him a baron. See Jacob de Liefde’s Great Dutch 
Admirals (trails. 1878). 

Trotsky, Lko, Russian revolutionary, born, a 
Jewish chemist’s son, at Kherson in 1877, in 1905 
was for the second time exiled to E. Siberia, but 
agam escaped. Till 1916 he wrote in exile on 
Socialism. With Lenin he led the Bolshevik 
Revolution (Nov. 1917), being Commissary for 
Foreign Affairs till March 1918, then War till 1924. 

Troyon, Constant (1810-65), landscape and 
animal painter, the first of the great French 
‘Naturalists/ was born at SAvres. 

TT&taer, Nicholas (1817-88), Oriental pub- 


lusher, born at Heidelberg, came to London in 
1843, and started his business in 1852. 

Trumbull, Jonathan (1710-85), born at Leba- 
non, Conn., was judge, deputy-governor, and 
governor of Connecticut ana took a prominent 
pai t in the war of independence. To Washing- 
ton’s phrase, ‘ Let us hear what Brother Jonathan 
says,’ lias been traced the personification of the 
United States. See Life by Stuart (1857). — His 
son, John (1756-1848), painter, was bom at Leba- 
non, and studied at Harvard. His best works 
are portraits of Washington and others, ‘The 
Battle of Bunker Hill,’ ‘ Death of Montgomery,’ 
and four paintings m the Capitol, Washington. 
A gallery of his historical pictures belongs to 
Yale College. See Autobiography (1841). 

Truro, Thomas Wilde, Lord (1782-1855), born 
in London, and educated at St Paul’s, had been 
twelve years an attorney when, in 1817, he was 
called to the bar. He made an enormous prac- 
tice, entered parliament as a Whig in 1831, was 
twice Attorney-general, and became Lord Chief- 
justice (1846) and Lord Chancellor (1850-52). 

Tryon, Sir George, K.C.B. (1832-98), born at 
Bulwick Park, Nortlianta, was commander-in- 
chief in the Mediteuanean from 1891 till the 
disastious collision (22d June 1898) off the coast 
of Syria, when Ins flagship, the Victoria , by Ins 
mistaken order, collided with the Camperdown, 
capsized, and sank with her commander ami 400 
of her crew. See Life by FitzGerald (1897). 

Tschalkovsky, or Chaikovsky, Peter Ilyitch 
(1840-93), Russian composer, born at the mmmg- 
lown of Votkmsk (Vyatka), held a legal post 
before in 1862 he took up the study of music 
under Rubinstein. Kugen Onegin (1879) is his 
best-known opera, the ‘Pathctkiue’ (1893) his 
bost-known symphony, ‘1812’ his best-known 
overture ; he composed also symphonic poems, 
quartettes, concerlos, ballets (e g. Casse- Noisette), 
Ac., all intensely Russian. He died of cholera. 
See Life and Letters by Ins brother Modeste 
(trails. 1906), and Rosa Newmarch’s Tchaikovsky 
(1900 ; new ed. 1908). 

Tschudi, Aegidius or Gilo (1506-72), was active 
on the Catholic side dunug the Reformation in 
the Swiss canton of Glarus. His Schweizerchi onik 
was long the standard Swiss history.--JoHANN 
Jakob von Tbohudi (1818-89), naturalist, under- 
took (1838) a voyage round the world, but only 
completed an investigation into the natural history 
and ethnography of Peru, Brazil, Chili, &c. Ho 
settled in Austria, and in 1866-88 was Swiss 
ambassador at Vienna. He wrote on the batra- 
chians, Fauna Peruana ^1844-46), the Quichua lan- 
guage, Peruvian antiquities, Ac. [ TchoO'dte .] 

Tucker, Abraham (1705-74), born in London, 
studied at Merton, Oxford, entered the Inner 
Temple, settled down to a country gentleman’s life 
at Betch worth, Dorking, and wrote his Light oj 
Nature Pursued (7 vols. 1768-78 ; with Life, 1805). 

Tucker, Charlotte Maria (1821-98), * A Lfadyl 
0[fj EfnglandJ/ wrote many stories from 1854, and 
died in India. See Life by Agnes Giberne (1895> 

Tudor, Owen. See Henry VII. 

Tuke, William (1782-1822), a York Quaker, 
founder of a retreat for the insane, was, con- 
temporaneously with Pinel in France, the pioueer 
of the new era of humanity and science in the 
treatment Qf the insane.— Ilis son, Henry (1765- 
1814), a Quaker minister, wrote theological works, 
and had two sons — Samuel (1784-1857), who 
wrote on Quaker subjects, slavery, and his 
father’s system fbr the insane ; and Daniel Hack 
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(1827-95), physician at York ami Falmouth, and 
writer on the psychology of insanity. 

Tull, Jethro (1074-1741), born at BasiUon in 
Beikslure, and educated at St John’s College, 
Oxford, invented a drill, introduced new farming 
methods in his native county, and wrote agricul- 
tural treatises. 

Tullooh, John (1823-86), born at Bridge of 
Earn, studied at St Andiewsaud Edinburgh, and 
after holding charges in Forfarshire, was in 1854 
appointed principal and professor of Diviuity in 
St Mary’s College, St Andrews, and was in 187S 
Moderator of the Assembly. His Burnett pnze 
essay on Theism (1855) was followed by Leaders 
of the Refoi'mation (1859), English Protestants and 
their leaders (1801), The Chnst of the Gospels and of 
Modem Criticism (1804), Rational Theology and 
Christian Philosophy in the Seventeenth Century 
(18721, Pascal (1876), The Christian Doctrine of Sin 
(1877), Modem Theories m Philosophy and Religion 
(1884), and Movements of Religious Thought in 
Britain during the Nineteenth Century (1885). See 
Memoir by Mrs Oliphanfc (1888). 

Tully. See Cicero. 

Tunstall, C uthbkht (c. 1 47 4-1559), born at Hack- 
forth, Yorkshire, brother of Sir Brian Tunstall 
who fell at Floduen, became rector of Stanhope, 
Archdeacon of Chester, rector of Harrow-ou-the- 
llill, Master of the Rolls, Dean of Salisbury (1519), 
Bishop of London (1522), and of Durham (1530). 
In 1516-30 he went repeatedly on embassies to the 
emperor (making friends with Erasmus) and to 
France. He accepted the Royal Supremacy, but 
took alarm at the sweeping relorms under Ed- 
ward VI., and was in 1552 deprived. The accession 
of Mary restored him ; under his mild rulo not 
a single victim died for heresy throughout the 
diocese. On Elizabeth's accession ho lofusedto 
take the oath of supiemacy and was deprived, 
September 29, 1569. Six weeks later lie died. 
See memoir by G. H. Ross-Levvin (1909). 

Tupper, Silt Charles (1821-1915), Canadian 
Conservative statesman, born at Amheist, N S , 
the son of a Baptist minister, took his M.D. at 
Edinburgh. Entering politics in 1855, he was 
Piomier of Nova Scotia 1864-67, president of the 
Privy-coundl 1870-72, held portfolios under Su 
John Macdonald in Dominion ministries 1872-73, 
1878-84, 1887-88 ; was High Commissioner loi 
Canada in England 1888-87 and 1888-96 ; and in 
Apiil 1896 became Premier of the Dominion, but 
in June was defeated by the Liberals under 
Laurier. In 1900 he retired, and Sir Robert 
Borden succeeded him as Conservative leader. 
He was created a baronet in 1888. See his 
Recollections of Sixty Years (1914), and Life and 
Letters , by E. M. Saunders (2 vols. 1916). 

Tupper, Martin Farquhar, D.C.L., F.R.8., 
was born at Marylebone, 17th July 1810, son of 
an eminent surgeon, and studied at the Charter- 
house and at Christ Church, Oxford Prevented 
by a stammer from taking orders, he yet was 
called to the bar (1885), but soon found his true 
vocation in a life of authorship. Of his works, 
forty in number, one, Proverbial Philosophy (1888- 
07), brought him and his publisher a profit of 
'something like £10,000 apiece.’ His inventions 
were less successful — safety horseshoes, glass 
screw-tops to bottles, steam-vessels with the 
paddles inside, Ac. From his huge 4 archives ' he 
compiled My Lift as an Author (1886). He died 
at Albury, his Surrey home, 29th Nov, 1889. 

Turberville, George ( c . 1580-1600), poet, and 
secretary to Sir Thomas Randolph, wrote epi- 
grams, songs, sonnets, The Booke of Faulconrie 


(1575), The Noble Ait of Venerie (1576), an un- 
published translation ol Tasso, &c. 

Turenne, Henri i>e La tour d’ Auvergne, 
Vicomte de, second son of the Duke of Bouillon 
and Elizabeth of Nassau, William the Silent’s 
daughter, was born at Sedan, lltli Sept 1611. 
Brought up in the Reformed faith, he learned 
the art of war under his uncle, Prince Maurice, 
and in 1680 received a commission from Riche- 
lieu. During the alliance of France with the 
Protestants in the Thirty Years' War he fought 
with distinction, and in 1641 was entrusted with 
the supreme command. For the conquest of 
Roussillon from the Spaniards in 1642 ho was 
in 1644 made Marshal of France, and received 
the chief command on the Rhine. For a time 
lie was superseded by Cond6 ; and his restoration 
to supreme command was followed by his rout 
by the Imperialists at Manenthal (5tli May 1645). 
But on August 3 this disgrace was avenged by 
Cond6 at Nordlmgen ; and Turenne concluded 
France’s share in the war by the conquest 
of Treves electorate and of Bavaria (with the 
Swedes, 1646-47), and by a successful campaign 
in Flanders. In the Fronde, Turenne joined the 
frondeurs , and after being defeated at Rethel 
(1050) he withdrew to Flanders. On Mazarin’s 
return Turenne joined his party, while Cond6 de- 
serted to tli o, frondeurs Turenne twice triumphed 
over his former chief (1652), and forced him to 
retire from France ; afterwards he subdued the 
revolted cities, conquered much of the Spanish 
Netherlands, and defeated Cond6 at the Dunes 
(1658). In 1660 he was created Marshal-general 
of France, and in 1608 turned Catholic. His next 
campaign in Holland was triumphant (1672), and 
in 1673 ho held his ground against both the Im- 
perialist Montecuculi and the Elector of Branden- 
burg. In 1674 he crossed the Rhine, mercilessly 
ravaged the Palatinate, crushed Brandenburg at 
Colmar, laid waste Alsace, and then advanced 
into Germany again to meet Montecuculi. Here 
he was killed reconnoitring at Sasbacli, 27th July 
1675. See Tureiiue's Memoires (new ed. 1909 et 
seq. ) ; Lives by Ramsay (1783), Ragneuet (1738), 
Duruy (5th ed. 1889), and T. Longueville (Lond. 
1907); works by Neuber (1869), Roy (1884), Choppin 
(1875-88), and Legraml-Girarde (1910). 

Turgenief, or Tourgu£nief, Ivan SEROEiTCH, 
Russian novelist, born of a noble family at Orel, 
9th Nov. 1818, and educated at Moscow, Petro- 
grad, and Berlin, after a year in a government 
office (1840-41) retired into private life. Ho pub- 
lished poems in 1848 ; but it was A Sportsman's 
Skctches(lSi6 ; best trails, by C. Garnett, 1896) that 
made him famous — especially for their vivid pic* 
tines of serfdom. His outspoken liberalism in a 
letter on Gogol (1852) led to imprisonment and 
seclusion on his own estate till 1855. Thereafter 
he lived mainly in Baden-Baden (1863-71) and 
Paris, where he died, 8d Sept. 1888. In Rondine 
(1855 ; trans. 1883), A Nest of Nobles (1868 ; trans. 
as Lisa t 1869), and Helene (1860 ; trans. as On the 
Eve , 1871) he depicts scenes and characters from 
the period of enthusiastic dreaming ; in Fathers 
and Sons (1861 ; trans. 1867), Smoke (1867 ; badly 
trans. m 1868, better in 1872, best in 1896X and 
Virgin Soil (1876; trans. 1877 and 1878) he deals 
with the triumph of Slavophil ideas, while causti- 
cally criticising Young Russia, He left epie and 
lyric poems ana a series of dramas ; of his other 
tales First Love } Mitmu, AnnouchJca, An Unfor- 
tunate Woman , Spring Floods , &c. have been 
translated. See Mrs C. Garnett's translations of 
the novels (15 vols. 1894-99); De Vogtti, The 
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Russian Novel (ttans. 1918); Turgenev by E. 
Garnett (1917) ; Tourgutneff and his French Cii cle, 
edit by Halperiiie-Kaminsky (train*. 1898); French 
monographs by E. Haumant (1906), Halp^iinc- 
Kaininsky (1901). [Toor-gen-yef ; tflmid ] 

Turgot, a monk of Durham, confessor to St Mar- 
garet (q.v.), ami Bishop of St Andrews 1109-15. 

Turgot, Anne Robert Jacques, born of old 
Norman stock in Pans, May 10, 1737, was bred 
for the church, but adopted the legal profession, 
and joined the Fhilosophes. Appointed Intend- 
ant of Limoges in 1761, he found the people 
poor, degraded, immoral, and superstitious. He 
introduced a better administration of imposts, 
and abolished compulsory labour on roads and 
bridges, securing the support of the central 
government and of the rural priests. Soon 
after the accession of Louis XVI. (1774) ho was 
appointed comptroller-general of Finance, and at 
once entered upon a comprehensive scheme of 
reform, reducing the expenditure and augmenting 
the public revenue without imposing new taxes. 
He sought to break down the immunity from 
taxation enjoyed by the privileged classes. He 
established free trade in grain throughout the 
interior of France, and removed the fiscal barriers 
which prevented free intercourse between the 
provinces. He abolished the exclusive privileges 
of trade corporations. But these efforts towards 
a more economical, efficient, and equitable ad- 
ministration moved the privileged orders to com- 
bine for his overthrow. Louis XVI. was too weak 
to resist such pressure, Turgot was dismissed after 
holding office for twenty months, and France 
drifted rapidly into the great catastrophe of 1789. 
The fallen minister occupied himself with litera- 
ture and science till his death in Paris, March 8, 
1781. His chief work, Reflexions sur la Formation 
et la Distribution des Richesses (1766), was the best 
outcome of the Physiocratic school, and largely 
anticipated Adam Smith. See Condorcet, Vie de 
Turgot (1786) ; Neyinarck, Turgot et ses Doctrines 
(1885); Lord Morley, Criticcd Miscellanies, vol. ii. 
(1877); L£on Say, Turgot (trans. by G. Masson, 
1888) ; and W. Walker Stephens, Life and Writings 
of Turgot (1895). [Tir-goh'.] 

Turle, James (1800-82), was organist of West- 
minster Abbey for fifty-eight years. — His son, 
Henry Frederic (1835-88), was editor of Notes 
and Queries from 1878. 

Turnebus, the Latinised surname of Adrien 
Turn&be (1472-66), who, born at Rouen, attained 
a European reputation as professor of Greek and 
Philosophy in the College Royal in Paris. 

Turner, Charles, A.R.A. (1778-1857), mezzo- 
tinter after Turner, Reynolds, Raeburn, Ac., was 
born at Woodstock, and died in London. 

Turner, Charles Tennyson, born at Somersby, 
July 4, 1808, the second son of the vicar (see 
Tennyson), graduated from Trinity, Cambridge, 
in 1832, and was for many years vicar of Grasby, 
Lincolnshire. He took the name Turner under 
the will of a relation ; and died at Cheltenham, 
April 25, 1879. Besides the Poems by Two Brothers 
(1827), he wrote 841 sonnets (collected, with intro- 
ductory essay by Spedding, 1880). 

Turner, Dawson (1775-1858), botanist and anti- 
quary, a Yarmouth banker. 

Turner. Joseph Mallord William, landscape- 
painter, is believed to have been born at 26 
Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, 28d April 1775, 
but he himself said that he was born at, Barn- 
staple. A barber’s son, he got little education, 
ana throughout life remained almost illiterate. 


About 1788 lie worked with the architect Hard, 
wick, who recommended linn to become a pupil of 
the Royal Academy ; he began exhibiting at lifteen. 
At eighteen he was sent by a publisher into four 
English counties ; at twenty he had visited Wales ; 
by twenty-one he had made architectural draw- 
ings in some of the principal English cathedral 
cities. In 1799 lie was elected A R.A., at twenty- 
eight R.A., and at thirty-three professor of Per- 
spective. Turner never married, he kept aloof 
from society, he affected secrecy and obscurity, 
he was economical to miserliness, and by hard 
woik and economy he soon attained pecuniary 
independence, producing pictures with remark- 
able rapidity. That his travels in France, 
Switzerland, and Italy were a part of his life is 
indicated by the title of one of his publications, 
Turner's Annual Tour So he went on in solitary 
toil till old ago, and died 19th December 1851, in 
a temporary lodging at Chelsea, under the assumed 
name of Booth. He was buried in St Paul’s. 
Turner’s aitistic gift was a special faculty, 
cultivated to the utmost by a long life of the 
hardest labour and to the neglect of everything 
else. His dominant impulses wore to make 
things more beautiful, mysterious, and sub- 
lime than they are in nature. His system of 
light and shade was founded at first on the old 
masters, with their heavy darks ; but afterwards 
lie worked out another scheme, that of pale 
general tones with a few strong darks for opposi- 
tion. He was also an excellent etcher in pure 
line. His etched Liber Studiorum, begun in 1807 
and cut short in 1819, was to have consisted of 
100 plates, of which seventy-one wore completed. 
Pie ranks, with Claude and Corot, as one of the 
three most famous landscape-painters. Although 
by nature very reserved ana disposed to keep 
aloof from mankind, Turner was sometimes 
friendly and nobly generous. Ho bequeathed his 
savings (£140,000) to found an asylum for dis- 
tressed artists, an intention thwarted by the 
lawyers because the testator was ignorant ol legal 
forms. He further bequeathed Ins pictures and 
drawings to the National Gallery on condition 
that they were to be kept together in rooms bear- 
ing his name. 

In 1798 an effect in the view of Norliam Castlo 
did much to found his reputation. The * Battle of 
the Nile’ (1799) was his first naval picture. By 
1802 he had ceased to pay deference to topographic 
truth, and painted his famous picture of Kilchuin 
Castle. From 1803 we have Continental subjects : 
‘The Vintage at M&con,' ‘Calais Pier,’ also first 
studies of the Alps. To 1806 belongs the imagina- 
tive picture of the ‘Garden of the Hesperides.’ 
In 1807 he painted his ‘Sun rising in Mist’ in 
rivalry with Claude. ‘ Apollo and the Python ’ 
was the work of 1811 ; ‘The Frosty Morning’ of 
1818; 'Crossing the Brook’ and ‘Dido building 
Carthage’ of 1815. The year 1828 produced 
an idealisation of Italy in the ‘Bay of Baise,’ 
and idealised views of Yorkshire in Whitaker’s 
History of Richmcmdshire ; 1824, The Rivers of 
England ; 1825, The Provincial Antiquities of Scot- 
land; 1827-88, the England and Wales series. 
In 1829 came the great imaginative picture, 
‘Ulysses deriding Polyphemus;* in 1882, an 
idealisation of Italy in 1 Cnilde Harold’s Pilgrim- 
age ; ’ In 1880-84, vignette illustrations of Rogers’s 
Poems ; in 1884, Illustrations to Scott ; in 1888- 
85, The Rivers of France; in 1884, ‘The Golden 
Bough,’ a poetical picture; in 1888, ‘Phryne 
going to the Bath as Venus ;’ and in 1889, ‘The 
Temeraire.’ In 1840 he entered on his decline; 
but In 1843 he painted ‘Opening of the Wal* 
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Kalla,* ‘The Approach to Venice,’ uid ‘The Sun 
of Venice and in 1844, ‘ Rain, Steam, and Speed. 1 
See Ruskin ; and books by Thorubury (1862, 1897), 
Monkhouse (1879), Hamei ton (1878, 1889), Swin- 
burne (1902), Sir W. Armstrong (1903), Wyllie 
(1906), Hind (1911), Rawlinson (190(5-9). 

Tumor, Sharon (1768-1847), a busy London 
attorney who published History of the Anglo- 
Saxons (1799-1805), History of England 1066-1605 
(1814-15-28), Sacred History of the World (1882), &c. 

Turner, Sir William, F.U S. (1832-1916), born 
at Lancaster, became professor of Anatomy at 
Edinburgh (1867), knight (1886), President of 
the General Medical Council (1898), K.C.B (1901), 
and Principal of Edinburgh University (1908). 

Tumerelll, Tracy (1812-96), a sculptor’s son, 
and himself a sculptoi, offeied in 1S79 a golden 
wreath to Beaconstteld. 

Turpin, or Tilpinus, Archbishop of Rheims 
753-800, the supposititious author of the His - 
toria Karoli Magni ct Rotholandi , which really 
was written after 1131 by a French monk of 
Compo8tella, and continued about 1220. In the 
Chanson de Roland itself Turpin dies beside its 
hero, and is buried with him and Oliver at Blaye. 
See Gaston Paris, De Pseudo-Turpino (1865). 

Turpin, Dick, born at Hempstead, Essex, in 
September 1705, was, successively or simultane- 
ously, butcher’s apprentice, cattle-lifter, smuggler, 
housebreaker, highwayman, and horse-thief. He 
was hanged at York, 10th April 1739, for the 
murder of an Eppmg keeper. The myth of lus 
ride to York belongs, if to any one, to ‘Swift 
John Nevison' who in 1676 Js said to have robbed 
a sailor at Gadshill at 4 a.m., and to have estab- 
lished an ‘alibi ’ by reaching York at 7.45 p.m. 

Turretin, a family of Genevoso theologians, 
descended from Francesco Turretini, who emi- 
grated for conscience’ sake from Lucca to Geue\a 
in 1579. — Hia son, Benedict Turretin (1588- 
1631), became pastor at Geneva in 1612 and 
professor in 1618.— His son, Franqois (1623-87), 
was pastor to the Italian congregation at Geneva, 
and from 1653 professor of Theology. He took 
a principal part in originating the Helvetic Con- 
sensus, and wrote an Institutio Thcologice Elenrh- 
ticee (1679-85; Edm. 1847-48). — His son, Jean 
Alpiionse (10Y 4-1737), by far the greatest of the 
name, became pastor of the Italian congrega- 
tion, in 1697 professor of Church History, in 1705 
of Theology. He laboured to promote a union of 
the Reformed and Lutheran Churches, and suc- 
ceeded m abolishing the Helvetic Consensus in 
1725. His famous discourse concerning the Funda- 
mental Articles in Religion was translated in 1720. 
His Qogitationes et Dissertations Theological ap- 
peared in 1737. See Life by E. de Bud6 (1880). 

Tussaud, Madame (1760-1850), foundress of the 
wax-work exhibition m London, was born Mane 
Groslioltz at Berne, and learned the art of model- 
ling in wax in Paris. For a time she gave lessons 
in modelling to Madame Elizabeth. Imprisoned 
during the Revolution, in 1802 she settled In 
London. See Life by Hay ley (1878;. 

Tusser, Thomas (c. 1524-80), in Fuller’s phrase 
‘successively a musician, schoolmaster, serving- 
man, husbandman, grazier, poet, more skilful in 
all than thriving in any vocation,’ was born at 
Rlvenball, Essex. For a time a chorister at St 
Paul’s, be was educated at Et6n and Cambridge ; 
and after a residence at court as a retainer of 
Lord Paget, he married and settled as a farmer 
at Cattiwade In Suffolk, where lie compiled his 
fcmous work, A Hujidreth Good Pointes of Sus- 


bandrie (1557). Quarrelling with his landlord, 
Tusser left his fann, and became a lay clerk in 
Norwich Cathedial, but again became a farmer. 
Tottel published (1573) an edition of his book 
enlarged into Five Hundieth Pointes of Good Hus- 
bandric, with a curious metrical autobiography. 
Editions are by Mavor (1812), Aiber (1873), and 
the English Dialect Society (1879). 
Tut-ankh-amen, Egyptian kmgof 18th dynasty, 

died young eaily in the 14th century B.c. His 
uondious tomb at Thebes was discovered in 1922. 

Twain, Mark. See Clemens, S. L. 

Tweed, John, sculptor, was born at Glasgow 
in 1869. Among his principal works are the 
Cecil Rhodes mantonal at Bulawayo, ‘Duke of 
Wellington’ at St Paul’s, ‘Clive ‘ in Whitehall. 

Tweed, William Maiicy (1823-78), one of the 
most notorious ‘ bosses ’ ol the Tammany Society, 
was born in New Yoik, and bred a chairmaker, 
but became an alderman 1852-53, sat m congr&sf 
1853-55, and was repeatedly m the state senate. 
In 1870 lie was made commissioner of public 
works for the city. His gigantic frauds exposed 
in 1871, he was convicted, and, after escaping to 
Cuba and Spam (1875-76), died m New Yoik jail 
while suits were pending against him for recovery 
by the city of 86,000,000. 

Tweedmouth, Edward Marjoribanks, Lord, 
First Loid of the Admiralty in 1905-8, was born 
8th July 1849, was M.P. for Berwickshire 1880-94, 
and then succeeded as second Lord Tweedmouth. 
Ho died 15th September 1909. [March'banks.] 

Twining, Thomas (1734-1804), a London tea- 
merchant's son, studied at Cambridge, and became 
in 1768 lector of White Notley m Essex, in 1770 
also of St Mary’s, Colchester. Ills translation of 
Anstotle’s Poetics * ppeared in 1789. See two 
woiks by lus great-nephew (1883-87). 

Twlas, Sir Travers, jurist, born in Westmin- 
ster, 19th March 1809, became a lellow and tutor 
of University College, Oxford, professor of Politi- 
cal Economy (1842-47), of International Law at 
King’s College. Lon Ion (1852-55), and then of Civil 
Law at Oxford. In 1858 he became Chancellor of 
the Diocese of London, in 1862 Advocat e-general 
of the Admiralty, and m 1867 Queen’s Advocate- 
general, being knighted that same year. In con- 
nection with a manful resistance to blackmailing, 
he resigned his offices in 1872, but m 1884 drew 
up a constitution for the Congo Free State, and 
in 1885 was legal adviser to the African Conference 
at Berlin. His writings rank among the most 
authoritative on questions of public and inter- 
national law. Among them are Progress of PolitU 
cal Economy (1847), Lectures on International Jaw 
(1S56), The law of Nations (1861), Law of Nations 
m Times of War (1863), Monument a Juridica ; The 
Jilack Rook of the Admiralty (1871-76), an edition 
of Bracton (1878-88), and Belligerent Right on the 
High Seas (1884). He died 14th Jan. 1897. 

Twysden, Sir Roger (1597-1672), & Kentish 
baronet and historical antiquary, was imprisoned 
for seven years as a royalist. 

Tyana, Apollonius op. See Apollonius. 
Tycho. See Brahe. 

Tye, Christopher (c. 1500 - 78X musician, 
musical instructor to Edward VI., received his 
Mns. Doc. from Cambridge and Oxford in 1545-48. 
Under Elizabeth he was organist to the Chapel 
Royal, and produced fine services and anthems. 

Tyler, John, tenth president of the United 
States, born in Charles City Co., Virginia, Marti* 
29, 1790, In 1809 was admitted to the bar. Having 
sat in the state legislature 1811-16, he then entered 
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congress. In 1826 he was elected governor of Vir- 
ginia, and in Dec. 1826 U.8. senator. In the case 
of the United States Bank he resented the des- 
potic methods by which Jackson overthrew it, 
supported Clay’s motion to censure the piesident, 
and, declining to vote for expunging this motion 
from the minutes, in 1836 resigned his seat. In 
1840 he was elected vice-president. President Har- 
rison died in 1841, a month after his inauguration, 
and Tyler became president. The Wing majority, 
headed by Clay, regarded his election as a victory 
for them and for the project of a re-established 
national bank, bub the president’s firmness de- 
stroyed the project. The Ashburton Treaty and 
the annexation of Texas in 1845 marked lus ad- 
ministration. Adhering to the Confederate cause, 
he was a member of the Confederate congress 
until Ins death, Jan. 18, 1862. See his son’s Letters 
and Times of the Tylers (1884-85). 

Tyler, Mosbs Coit (1885-1900), born at Gris- 
wold, Conn., professor of American History at 
Cornell from 1881, wrote a History of American 
Literature (1879), Ac. 

Tyler, Wat. leader of the peasant revolt of 
1381. According to tradition, a tax-gatherer 
offered an insult to the daughter of Walter the 
Tiler at Dartford ; Wat brained him ; and under 
Wat and Jack Straw the populace rose through- 
out Kent and Essex. They freed the priest John 
Ball from Maidstone jail, and matched on Loudon, 
where on June 14 Wat was struck down by the 
Lord Mayor, Walworth. See Richard II. 

Tylor, Sir Edward Burnett (1832-2d Jan. 
1917; knighted 1912). was born at Camberwell. 
After travels m Cuba and Mexico, he wrote 
A nahuac , or Mexico and the Mexicans (1861). P. R. S. , 
LL. D., and D.O.L.j he was in 1883 appointed keeper 
of the Oxford University Museum and Reader in 
Anthropology ; in 1896-1909 he was professor of 
Anthropology. He was in 1888 Gifford lecturer 
at Aberdeen, and president of the Anthropological 
Society in 1891. His Researches into the Early 
History of Mankind (1865), Primitive Culture 
(1871 ; 4th ed. 1903), and Anthropology (1881) are 
standard works. See the Festschrift of 1907. 

Tymma, Samuel (1808 - 71), antiquary and 
Lowestoft bookseller, was born at Camberwell. 

Tynan, Katharine, born at Dublin 1861, and 
educated at a convent, in 1893 married Mr H. A. 
Hiukson, and wrote verse, fiction, and reminis- 
cences ( Twenty* Five Yeare ; Middle Years; Years 
of Shadow; Wandering Years, 1913-22). 

Tyndale, William, bom about 1484 in Glouces- 
tershire (moat probably at Slymbridge), gradu- 
ated B.A. of Oxford in 1512, then seems to have 
resided at Cambridge, and in 1521 became chap- 
lain and tutor In a household at Old Sodbury 
in Gloucestershire. His sympathy with the New 
Learning aroused suspicion, and in 1528 he went 
up to London. He was already a competent Greek 
scholar. In 1524 he went to Hamburg, and in 
1626 to Cologne, where he began with Quentel in 
1626 the printing of his English New Testament. 
This had not proceeded beyond the gospels of 
Matthew and Mark when the intrigues or Coch- 
Bens forced Tyndale to flee to Worms, where 
Peter Schoeffer printed for him 8000 New Testa- 
ments in small octavo. A quarto edition was 
completed soon after. The translation owed 
imiCn to Luther ana Erasmus, much to his 
own scholarship and literary skill. Tunsfall and 
Wartmtn denounced the book ; hundreds of copies 
Wore burned ; but iri both forms it made its way 
by the summer o 1 1626 to the hearts of Eng- 
lishmen. By 1500 six editions had been dis- 


persed, yet so systematic was thepersecutlon that 
only five or six copies remain or them. In 1686 
Tyndale published at Marburg his version of tlis 
Pentateuch (reprinted 1886), where the marginal 
glosses, almost all original, contain violent attacks 
on the pope and the bishops. Hero lie leans 
heavily on Luther. In 1631 appeared liis version 
of Jonah, with a prologue (fac-smnle, 1868). An 
unauthorised revision of Tyndale’s New Testament 
was made at Antwerp m August 1584, and in 
November Tyndale lnmself issued there a revised 
version. One copy of this work was struck off 
on vellum for presentation to Anne Boleyn, under 
whose favour apparently was printed in 1536 by 
T. God fray a reprint of Tyndale’s revised New 
Testament— the first volume of Holy Scripture 
printed in England. Tyndale revised his Testa- 
ment in 1535, this time without the marginal 
notes. He had spent two years in Antwerp, and 
already the emissaries of Henry VIII. had often 
tried to get hold of him, when in 1586 lie was 
seized through the treachery of one Henry Philips. 
He lay sixteen months in the castle of Vilvorde, 
was tried in 1536, and on 6th October was first 
strangled, then burned. Tyndale’s chief original 
works were A Parable of the Wicked Mammon 
(1527) ; Obedience of a Christian Man , his most 
elaboiate book (1528); and Practice of Prelates 
(1530), a pungent polemic. Tyndale’s Works were 
published, with those of Frith and Barnes, in 
1578. His Doctrinal Treatises were published by 
tli© Parker Society in 1848, his Expositions in 
1849, and the Answer to More's Dialogue m 1860. 
See biography by Rev. R. Demaus (revised ed. by 
Richard Lovett, 1880) ; also Francis Fry's Bibliog- 
raphy of Tyndale’s version in English (1878). 

Tyndall, John, LL.D., D.C.L., physicist, born 
21st August 1820 at Leighlin- Bridge, County 
Carlow, was employed on the ordnance survey, 
and for three years was a railway engineer. In 
1847 he became teacher of physics at QneenwOod 
College, Hampshire, and in 1848 studied physics 
and chemistry at Marburg. Already F.R.S., he 
was in 1853 made professor to the Royal Institu- 
tion. In 1856 he and Prof. Huxley visited the 
Alps, which resulted in a joint work on glaciers. 
In 1859 he began his researches on radiation ; a 
later subject was the acoustic properties of the 
atmosphere. In 1874. as president of the British 
Association at Belfast, he gave an address which 
was denounced as materialistic. He was for some 
years scientific advfser to the Board of Trade and 
to the lighthouse authorities, but in 1883 retired 
from most of his appointments Among his works 
are The Glaciers of the Alps ( 1860); Mountaineering 
(1861) ; Heat as a Mode of Motion (1863) ; Radiation 
(Rede Lecture, 1865) ; volumes on Light, fikmnd. 
Electricity, Faraday, and the forms of water in 
clouds, rivers, Ac. ; Fragments of Science (1871 ; 
6th ed. 1879). Hours of Exercise in the Alps (1878) ; 
Essays on the Floating Matter of the Air (1881) ; 
and New Fragments (1892). He died 4th December 
1893 through an overdose of chloral. See the 
brief sketch, Life and Work (1894). 

Tyrconnel, Richard Talbot, Earl of (c. 1625- 
91), born in Ireland, came at the Restoration to 
London, and soon gained the favour of the royal 
family by a readiness for dirty work. James tt. 
created him Earl of Tyrconnel, with command of 
the troops in Ireland, and In 1687 appointed him 
Lord-deputy of Ireland, Me strove to undo 
the Protestant ascendency, but the Revolution 
brought his schemes to nought ; and he tried in 
vain to intrigue with William. On James’s arrival 
in Ireland in 1689 the Earl was created Duke of 
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Tyrcounel. After the buttle of the Boyne Tyr* 
oonnel retired to France, returned in 169i, but 
lied in August of that year. 

Tyrone. See O’Neill (Hugh). 

Tyrrell, Sib Walter. See William II. 

Tyrtwtw, a Greek elegiac poet about 650 ».c., 
w I iose war-songs inspired the Spartans during 
the second Mesaenian war. According to later 
tradition lie was a lame schoolmaster of Athena, 
whom the Athenians sent to Sparta as the most 
inefficient commander they could select. 

Tyrwhltt, Thomas (1780-86), born in London, 
was educated at Eton aud Queen’s College, Ox* 
ford, and in 1762 became clerk of the House of 
Commons. This post he leslgned in 17o8, and 
devoted the rest of his life to letters. His chief 
work was the well-known edition of the Confer* 
bury Tales (2 vols. 1775 ; 5 vols. 1778). Others 
were a dissertation on Babrlua(177€), a refutation 
of the antiquity of the Rowley poems (1778), aud 
an edition of Aristotle’s Poetics (1794). 

Tytler, Sabah, the pen-name of Henrietta 
Kkddie (1827-1914), bom at Cupar* Fife, the 
author of Citoyenne Jacqueline (1866), &c. 

Tytler, William, of Woodliouselee (1711-92), 


an Edinburgh Writer to the Signet, published aa 
exculpatory Inquiry \nto the Evidence against Mary 
Queen of Scots (1769 ; 4th ed. 1790), and edited the 
Poetical lUmaine of James I. of Scotland (1783).— 
His son, Alexander Fkabjeb Tttleu (1747-1813) 
admitted to the Scottish bar m 1770, became 
in 1780 professor of History at Edinburgh, in 
1790 judge-advocate, and in 1802 a judge as Lord 
Woodliouselee, His writings include a Life of 
Lord Karnes, a Dictionary of Decisions of the 
Court of Session, and Elements of General History 
1801 ). — His fourth son, Patrick Fraser Tttlkr 
1791-1849), was called to the Scottish bar in 
1818, His History of Scotland, 1W-1603 (1828-43) 
is still valuable. Other works were Lives of the 
Admirable Crichton (1819), Sir Thomas Craig 
(1823), Wyclif (1826), Scots Worthies (1831-88), 
Raleigh (1888), and Henry VIII. (1837X and Dis- 
covery on, the Northern Coasts of America (1882). 
See Life by Dean Burgon (1859). 

Tz&tses, Johannes ( c . 1120-83), a Byzantine 
author, wiote Iliaea, consisting of three very 
dull poems, Ante-Homerica , Homenca^ and Post- 
Houui-ica ; (2) Btblos Istorike, or ChiHades, a col- 
lection (m worthless verse) of over COO stories, 
mythical, legendary, Ac. ; and commentaries on 
Homer, Hesiod, aud Aristophanes. 


f BALDINI, Petruccio (c. 1524-88), Flor- 
entine illuminator on vellum, camo to 
England in the reign of Edward VI. , and 
wrote an Italian version of Boece's De- 
scription of Scotland (1588), Lives of 
English and Scotch Worthies (1591), &e. 

Uchard, Maiuo (1824 - 93), playwright aud 
novelist, was born aud died in Paris. 

Udail, Nicholas (1504-56), author of the earliest 
English comedy, born in Hampshire, was admitted 
a scholar of Corpus, Oxford, took his B.A. in 
1624, and became the stern master of Eton and of 
Westminster, and canon of Windsor. His trans- 
lations from Erasmus and Peter Martyr, his 
Flovres for Latin Spekynge (from Terence) or Ins 
lost plays (Ds Papatn, Ezekias) would never have 
preserved his name without his Ralph Roister 
Doieter , in the manner of Plautus, licensed in 
1566. Editions are by Flugel (Gayley’s Representa- 
tive Comedies, 1903) and Fanner (1907). 

Uebervreg, Friedrich (1826-71), philosopher, 
was bom at Letchlingen in Rhenish Prussia, ana 
became in 1862 professor at Konigsberg. His 
chief works are hi* System of Logic (1857 ; Eng. 
trails. 1871) and his History of Philosophy (1868- 
66 ; 8 tli ed, 1804 ; trans. 1872), written from an 
emplrioai ana eclectic standpoint See mono- 
graph by Langs (1871). [Ee-ber~vayg<] 


Ugolino, Count, a Pisan, member of the great 
GhibelUne house of Ghenurdesca, with Giovanni 
Visconti, head of the Guelph ic party, laid a plot 
to secure arbitrary power. The plot was dis- 
covered; and they were banished ; but Ugolino, 
uniting hlinself with the Florentlnesand Lucohese, 
forced the Pisans in 1270 to restore to him his 
territories. During the war with the Genoese, 
in the battle at M*lore(l*84) Ugolino, by treacher- 
ously abandoning the Pisans, occasioned the an- 
nihilation of their fleet, with a loss of 11,090 
prisoners ; still, when Florentines and other 
enemies of the republic gathered together to 
destroy it, the Pisans had no resource but to 
throw themselves into his arms. Ugolino now 
gave free scope to his despotic nature, persecute 
fog and bpnianing all who were obnoxious to him. 


till at length a conspiracy was formed against 
him. Dragged from his palace, 1st July 1288, he 
was starved to death in the tower of Gualandi, 
Avi th his two sons and two grandsons. His flite 
is treated by Dante. [Oo-go-lee'no. ] 

Uhl and, Johann Ludwio (17S7-18C2), poet, 
born at Tubingen,', oulied law at the university 
theie. aud spent eight months in Paris (1810-11). 
His ilrat collection of GedichU was published in 
1816 ; to it he kept adding all the rest of hie life, 
a 60th edition appearing m 1875. Other produc- 
tions are admirable essays, Ueber Wdliher von 
dcr Vogelwetde (3822) and Ueber den Mythus 
von Thor (1836); Alte hoch- und nieder-deutschen 
Vollcslicder (1844-45) ; Schnflen eur GeschichU der 
Dichtung und Sage (1866-69) ; and two respectable 
dramas, Herzog Ernst von Schicaben (1818) aud 
Ludwig der Paler (1819). Uhland entered the re- 
presentative assembly of Wurtembeig in 1819 as 
Liberal deputy from Tubingen, and was also a 
delegate to the Fraukfort Assembly of 1848. He 
is the acknowledged head of the * Sivabian school ’ 
of German poets. Longfellow translated soma of 
his ballads ih Hyperion; and translations by 
Platt (1848), Skeat (1864), and Bandars (1869) 
have also appeared. See Lives by his widow 



Ullathome. William Bernard (1806 - 89), 
Roman Catholic bishop of Birmingham 1860-87, 
was a Pocklington grocer’s son, and had been a 
cabin-boy, a monk, aud a ch&plaiu to convicts. 
He publislied Letters, Lectures, Ac. See his 
Autobiography (1892) and Letters (1892). 

UllBiRim, Karl (1790-1865), theologian, was 
bom at Bpfenbach near Heidelberg, and except 
in 1829-36. when he was professor at Halle, spent 
moat of his life as student and professor at 
Heidelberg, where lit represented a ‘Mediation 
school’ of theology. He wrote The Sinlmnm 
of Jesus (1341 ; trans. 1870), Bsfomtrs bsforst ike 
Rsfyrmtkm (1841; trana 1341-42). Ac. Baft 
monograph by BeyschUg (1867) [OoU*mmmk] 

Ulloa, Antonio dx (1716-95), Spanish sta tes* 
repo and mathematician, bom at BevlBe, % wtoe 
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visited America, and in 1746, having been brought 
a prisoner to England, was elected F.R.S. 

Ulphilas, or Wvlfila (c. 811-881), translator 
of the Bible into Gothic, was born among the 
Goths north of the Danube. Conseciated a mis- 
sionary bishop to his fellow-countrymen by 
Eusebios of Nlcomedia in 341, after seven years’ 
labour he was forced to migrate with Ills converts 
across the Danube. For over thirty years he 
laboured in Lower Mcesia, visited Constantinople 
in 800 in the Interest ot the Anan party, and 
again in 881, only to die a tew days after his 
arrival. As Ulphilas’s Bible is several centuries 
older than the earliest written remains of any 
other Teutonic language, the value of Gothic in 
the study of Teutonic philology is very great. 
Bee Lives by Waitz (1840) and Bessel (I860), the 
Hulsean Essay by C. A. Scott (1885), H. M. 
Gwatkin’s Studies of Arianism (1882), ami G. H. 
Balg's UlJUas (New York, 1891). [Ool' -fee-lass.] 

Ulplanus, Domitids (c. 170-228 a.d.), Roman 
jurist, born at Tyre, held judicial offices under 
Septimius Severus and Caracalla, and, on the 
accession of Alexander Severus (222), became his 
principal adviser and prcefectus prcetorio. He was 
murdered by his own soldiery. He was a volumi- 
nous writer. In Justinian’s Digest there are 2462 
excerpts from Ulpian; the originals are almost 
wholly lost. See Abdy and Walker, The Commen- 
taries of Gains and the Rules of Ulpian (3d ed. 1886). 

Ulricl, Hermann (1806-84), born at Pforten in 
Ijower Lusatia, in 1834 became a professor at 
Halle. In philosophy he belonged to the theistic 
school of Fichte the younger. His first work was 
a history of Greek poetry (1835), followed by an 
ingenious essay on the dramatic art of Shake- 
speare (1839 ; traus. 1846). Other works are on 
the Hegelian philosophy (1841), the fundamental 
principle of philosophy (1846-46), and a system 
of logic (1852). His books Glauben und Wissen 
(1868), Gott und die Natur (1862), Gott und der 
Mensch (1866), and Leib und Stele (1866) appealed 
to a wider circle of readers. [Ool-ree't&ee ] 

Ulugh-Beg, grandson of Tamerlane, succeeded 
in 1447 to the throne. He was a successful 
warrior, but was defeated and slain (1449) by 
his rebellious son. He founded the observatory 
at Samarcand, and was himself a diligent observer. 
His astronomical works were written in Arabic, 
translated into Persian, and partly done into 
Latin by Greaves (1660) and Hyde (1065). 

Unwin, Mary. See Cowper, William. 

Urban L, pope in 222-230, said to have been a 
martyr.— Urban II. (1088-99), cardinal-bishop of 
Ostia, was elected pope in 1088, during the schis- 
matical pontificate of Gulbert, styled Clement III. 
He laid Henry IV. of Germany under the ban and 
drove him out of Italy, triumphed by the same 
means over Philip I. of Franco, and aroused the 
crusading spirit by his eloquence at Piacenza and 
the Council of Clermont (1096), — Urban III. 
(1185-87) consumed his reigm in a struggle with 
the Emperor Frederick I.— Urban IV. (1261-64), 
Jacques Pantaloon, the son of a cobbler of Troyes, 
was bishop of Verdun andpatriarch of Jerusalem. 
— Urban V. (1862-70), william de Grimoard, 
Abbot of St Victor at Marseilles, was elected at 
Avignon, but set out for Rome in 1867, only to 
return a few months before his death,— Urban 
VI. (1878-89), Bartolommeo Prignani, bom at 
Naples In 1818, was Archbishop of Bari. The 
French cardinals set np against him the Bishop 
of Cambray as Clement VII., who took np his 
residence at Avignon.— Urban VII. died twelve 
days after bis election (1690). — Urba* VIII, 


(1623-44), Mafifeo Barberini, bom at Florence In 
1568, supported Richelieu’s policy against Austria 
and Spain, proceeded against Galileo, canonised 
Loyola and Philip Neri, and wrote sacred poetry. 

Ure, Andrew, M.D., F.R.S. (1778-1857), chemist, 
born at Glasgow, studied at the university, became 
professor of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy 
m Anderson's College, astronomer in the city 
observatory, and in 1834 analytical chemist to 
the Board of Customs in London. He made re- 
searches on Caloric, and produced a Dictionary 
of Chemistry (1821), a translation of Berthollet on 
Dyeing (1824), System of Geology (1829), Philosophy 
of Manufactures (1835), The Cotton Manufacture of 
Great Britain (1836), and Dictionary of Arts, Manu- 
factures, and Mines (1839 ; 7th ed. 1875-78). 

Urf6, Honors d’ (1568-1625), author of the 
once famous pastoral romance, Astree (1610-27). 

Urquhart, Sir Thomas, of Cromarty (1611- 
60), eldest Ron of Sir Thomas Urquhart, studied 
at King’s College, Aberdoen, and travelled in 
France, Spain, and Italy. On his return he took 
up arms against tho Covenanting party in the 
north, but was worsted and forced to fly to Eng- 
land. Becoming attached to the court, he was 
knighted in 1641. Tho same year he published 
his Epigrams Divine and Moral. On succeeding 
his father he went abroad. At Cromarty, though 
much troubled by his creditors, he produced his 
Trissotetras ; or a most exquisite Table for resolving 
Triangles , &c. (1646). In 1649 his library was 
seized and sold. He again took up arms in the 
royal cause, and was present at Worcester, where 
he lost most of his MSS. At London, through 
Cromwell’s influence, he was allowed consider- 
able liberty, and in 1652 published The Pedigree 
and The Jewel. The first was an exact account of 
the Urquhart family, in which they aro traced 
back to Adam ; the second is chiefly a panegyric 
oil the Scots nation. In 1653 he issued his Intro- 
duction to the Universal Language and the first 
two books of that English classic, his version of 
Rabelais (q. v.). The third was not issued till after 
his death, which is said to have occurred abroad, 
in a fit of mirth on hearing of the Restoration. 
His learning was vast, Ins scholarship defective. 
Crazy with conceit, he yet evinces a true apprecia- 
tion of all that is noble, and has many passages 
of great power. See his Works in the Maitland 
Club series (1834) ; Willcock’s Sir John Urquhart 
1899) ; and Whibley’s Introduction to the Rabelais 
‘Tudor Trans.’ 1900). [W chart, ch guttural.] 

Ursula, St, a saint and martyr, especially 
honoured at Cologne, the reputed place of her 
martyrdom. The legend is found in the 12th- 
century Chronicle ot Sigebert of Gemblours, aud 
fills 230 folio pages in the Bollandist Acta Sanc- 
torum. Here Ursula, daughter of a British king, 
is sought In marriage by a heathen prince. She 
made it a condition that her suitor should turn 
Christian, and that she should be allowed three 
years to make a pilgrimage with her maidens, 
11,000 in number. They sailed up the Rhine to 
Cologne, travelled theneeto Rome, and, returning 
to Cologne, were slain by a horde of Huns. The 
Magdeburg Ceuturiators exposed this ridiculous 
story ; the Jesuit Crombacn defended it (1647). 
The 11,000 was perhaps a misreading, Undedm 
Millia, for Undtcimilla , the name of one ot the 
virgins: the bones shown in a Cologne church 
are a miscellaneous collection of men’s, women's, 
and children’s bones of all ages. See German 
monographs by Schade (8d ed. 1864), Kessel 
(1868), and Stein (1879); and Baring*Goula’s Myths 
of the Middle Ages, 
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tfsher, or Ussher, James, was bom iu Dublin, 
January 4, 1581. His father was a gentleman of 
good estate; his uncle, Henry Usher ( c . 1550- 
1681), was his predecessor as Archbishop of 
Armagh. At thirteen Usher entered Trinity 
College, Dublin ; at nineteen he argued publicly 
with success against the Jesuit Henry Fitz- 
symons; in 1600 he took his M.A., and was 
chosen catechist reader in his college; in 1601 
he received orders. About 1603 he became 
Chancellor of St Patrick’s, in 1607 professor of 
Divinity, in 1620 Bishop of Meath, in 1623 Privy, 
councillor for Ireland, and in 1625 Archbishop 
of Armagh. He left Ireland for England in 
1640, continued to live in England, declined to 
sit in the Westminster Assembly, and for about 
eight years was preacher at Lincoln’s Inn. He 
was constant in his loyalty to the throne, yet 
was treated with favour by Cromwell, who on 
Usher’s death at Reigate, 21st Marcli 1656, gave 
lum a splendid burial in Westminster Abbey. 
He was distinguished less by hts vast learning 
and sagacity than by his chanty, sweetness of 
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temper, and humility. He was Calviaiatic in 
theology and moderate in his ideas of church 
government. Of his numerous writings the 
greatest is the Annales Veter is et Novi Testament i 
(1650-54), which gave us the long-accepted chron- 
ology or Scripture, the Creation being fixed at 
4004 B.o. His Discourse of the Ancient Religion 
of the Irish and British (1632) and Britannicarum 
Ecclesiarum Antiquxtatcs (1639) opened up new 
ground ; he edited SS. Polycarpi et Ignatii Epistolo: 
(1644); the Calvinistic Body of Divinity (1645) 
was published without his consent ; Ins De Grace a 
Septuaginta Interpretum Versions Syntagma (1655) 
was the first attempt at a real examination of the 
Septuagmt. His complete writings were edited 
by Elrington and Todd (17 vols. 1841-64). See 
the Life of Archbishop Usher prefixed thereto, 
that by Dr Carr (1895), and W. Ball Wright’s The 
Ussher Memoirs (1889). 

Uwins, Thomas, R.A. (1782-1857), portrait and 
subject painter in oils, water-colour, and crayons, 
was born at Pentonville, and died at Staines. 
See work by his widow (1858). 


^ta^MAOEEROT, $ riENNK (1 809-97), Academ- 
JKjjl iciau, bom at Langres, iu 1839 sue* 
TwJ ceeded Cousin as professor of Pluloso- 
phy at the Sorbonne, but lost the post 
r through the anti-clerical views m his 
Histoire ciitique de VEcole d'Alexandrxe (1845-51). 
In MUaphysique et la Science (1858) was his chief 
work; La Democratic (1859) brought him three 
months’ imprisonment. In 1871 he was leturned 
to the National Assembly. [Fos/i-ro'.] 
Valokenaer, Lodewyk Kaspar (1715-85), born 
at Leeu warden, in 1741 became professor of Gieek 
at Franeker, in 1766 ut Leyden. He edited many 
Greek texts. [Val-keh-nahr'.] 

Valdds, Armando Palacio, a Spanish novelist, 
bom 1853, some of whose novels were Englished, 
as The Marquis of Petialba, Maximum, Sister Saint 
Sulpice, Froth , and The Uiandee. 

Valdez, or Valdes, Juan de (1500-44), Spanish 
reformer, became an object of suspicion to the 
Inquisition, and settled iu Naples. But he sought 
the regeneration of the Church from w’lthiu, and 
never inclined to Lutheranism. Among his works 
are Spiritual Milk , The Christian Alphabet , and 
Commentaries, some of them translated into Eng- 
lish (1866-83). See monograplis by Stern (1869) 
and Carrasco (1880), and Life by Wiffen prefixed to 
his tran slattern of Valdez’ CX. Consideiations (1805). 

Valentine, Basil, a pseudonym framed to 
Imply occult mastery over the metals ( Basilius , 
‘royal;’ Valentinus, from valeo), and given to 
the author of a series of alchemistic works, who 
seemingly flourished iu Germany at the end of the 
15th century. But Kopp (in nis Alchemic) and 
Schorlemmer have proved Unit the actual author 
was Johann Tholde, who iu 1612 published the 
llalographia under his own name, and in 1644 
under tnat of Basil Valentine. The Triumphal 
Chariot of Antimony was translated in 1661. 

Valentinian (321-876), Roman emperor, born 
at Cibalis in Psnnonia, rose rapidly in rank under 
Constantius and Julian, ana on the death of 
Jovian was chosen as his successor (804). He 
resigned the East to his brother Valens, and him- 
self governed the West with watchful care down 
to his death.— His second son. Valentinian II. 
(872-802), received from his elder brother, Grati* 
anus (q.v.), the provinces of Italy, Illyricum, and 
Africa. During nls minority the Empress J ustiua 


administered the government ; about three years 
after her death Valentinian was murdered by Ar- 
bogastes, commander-m-chief of Ins army.— His 
grand-nephew, Valentinian III. (c. 419-455), the 
son of Constantins III., was seated on the throne 
of the West by Theodosius II., emperor of the 
East, in 425. A weak and contemptible prince, he 
never really ruled during Ins thirty years’ reign ; 
Ins mother, Placidia, governed till her death (450), 
and then the eunuch, Heraclius. Valeutinian’s 
tieatment o £ "onifacius made him throw himself 
into the arms of the Vandal, Gensenc (q.v.), and 
thus lost Africa to the empire. Ho stabbed Aetius 
(q.v.) to death (45^), but next year was himself 
slain by Maximus, whose wife he had ravished. 

Valera. See De Valera. 

Valera, Don Juan Valera v Alcal^-Galiano, 
born at Cabra in Cordova, 18th Oct. 1824, held 
diplomatic posts in Europe and U.S.A., and was 
a deputy, minister of commerce, minister of 
public instruction, councillor of state, senator, 
and member of the Spanish Academy. His liter- 
ary studies (1864) and essays (1882) brought 
Inin reputation ; but his fame depends on liis 
romances, Pepita Jiminez (1S74 ; trails. 1891), Las 
llusionesdcl Doctor Faustina (1876), El ^omendador 
Mendoza ( 1877 ; trails. 1893), DoiiaLuz( 1878; tr&ns. 
1S92), and La Buena Fama (1895). A poet also* 
he died in April 1905. [Fa-lay'-ra.] 

Valeriamus, P. Licinius (c. 193-260), was pio- 
claimod Roman emperor by tne legions iu Rhsetia 
after the murder of Gallus (253), and assumed as 
colleague Ins eldest son, Gallienus. Throughout 
his reign trouble hovered on every frontier of the 
empire ; and inarching against the Persians, he 
was completely defeated at Edesea (260). He 
languished till death in hopeless captivity, sub- 
jected to every Oriental cruelty. 

: Valerius Flaoous. See Flacous. 


Valerius Maximus wrote c. 29 a d. historical 
anecdotes, Facta et Dicta (ed. by Kempf, 1888). 

Valdry, Paul Ambroisk, French poet and 
Academician (1925), born iu 1871 at Cette. 

Valette, Jean Pajusot de la (1494-1565), nobly 
born at Toulouse, became Grand-master of the 
Knights of St John in 1557. His exploits against 
the Turks culminated in his successful defence ct 
Malta, from 18th May till 8th September 1665. 

Valla, Laursntius (1405-57), humanist* born 
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at Borne, U uglit the classics at Pavia, Milan, 
Ac.* incurred many enmities, but in 1585 found a 
protector at Naples iu Alfonso V. He was ex* 
polled from Borne for attacking the teniporal 
power in hie JDe Donations Constantini Magni, 
was prosecuted by the luquisitlou in Naples, but 
in 1448 was again in Rome as apostolic secretary 
to Nicholas V. His Latin versions of Xenophon. 
Herodotus, and Thucydides were admirable ; aud 
he greatly advanced New Testament criticism by 
his comparison of the Vulgate with the Greek 
original. His Dt Elegant ia Ijotinas lingua was 
long a class-book. See Italian monograph by 
Mancini (1891), German one by Wolff (1898), and 
Symonds s The Renaissance in Italy (1877). 

ValU&re. See La Valuers. 

Valpy, Richard, D.D. (1754-1836), born in 
Jersey, studied at Pembroke College, Oxford, 
took orders in 1777, aud was head-master of 
Reading grammar-school 1781-1880, and rector 
of 8 trad i shall in Suffolk from 1787. His Greek and 
Latin grammars carried his name far aud wide.-— 
His brother, Edward (1764-1882), head-master of 
Norwich School from 1810, published Ekgantice 
Latinos (1803) and a Greek Testament (1810). 

Vambdry, Arminius (1882-1 918), traveller and 
philologist, born at Szerdahely in Hungary. 
At twelve he was apprenticed to a ladies 1 dress- 
maker. but afterwards took to teaching. In 1846 
he entered a school at Coronation, where he 
struggled to support himself, undaunted by want 
and privation. A desire for Eastern travel led 
him to Constantinople, where he taught French 
in the house of a minister, and in 1858 Issued a 
Gennan-Turkish dictionary. Having travelled in 
1802-64 in the disguise of a dervish through the 
deserts of the Oxus to Khiva and Samarcand, he 
wrote Travels and Adventures in Central Asia 
(1864). In his writings and lectures Vamb6rv sup- 
ported the claim that Britain’s rule in the Basils 
most beneficent. Appointed professor of Oriental 
Languages iu Budapest, lie published works on 
the Eastern Turkish aud Tatar languages, the 
ethnography of the Turks, the origin of the 
Magyars, Ac. He also wrote Wanderings and 
Adventures in Persia (1867): Sketches of Central 
Asia <1868)-; History of Rrtckara (1878) ; Central 
Asia (1874); Aminius Vcmbiry , his Life and 
Adventures (1888 ; 9th ed. 1914) ; The Coming 
Struggle for India (1885); The Story of My 
Struggles (1904); and, with Heilprin, Hungary 
(1887). [Vam-bay-ree.l 

Vanbrugh, Sir John, dramatist and architect, 
the grandson of a Ghent Protestant refugee, and 
son of a Cheshire sugar- baker, was baptised in 
London, 24th Jan. 1664, and educated in Franco, 
and tpf his wit, handsome figure, and geniality 
won a footing in society. In 1695 he was made a 
commissioner for finishing Greenwich Hospital. 

' His first plays (1097) were The Relapse ana The 
Provoked Wife, with Congreve he started an nn- 
successful theatre in the Haymarket, and*toere 
brought out The Confederacy (1706). In 1702 he 
built Castle Howard in Yorkshire, In 1705 was 
commissioned to design Blenheim Palace; but 
the 'wicfced woman of Marlborough * long refused 
to pay him. He was made comptroller of royal 
works in 1714, and knighted ; was darencieux 
king-at-arms 1705*26 ; and died at Whitehall, 
March 20. 1726, leaving his Provok’d Husband 
tm finished, Tge interest of his plays is well 
sustained ; the characters are natural and racy, 
the situations striking, the dialogue bright and 
vigorous ; but he is grossly indecent. See Leigh 


Hunt’s Comic Vramatists.and editions by W. A. 
Ward(189S) and A, E. H. Swaen (1896). [ran'bro.] 
Van Boren, Martin, eighth president of the 
United States, born 6th Dec. 1782 at Kinder- 
hook, N.Y., was called to the bar in 1808* In 
1812 and 1816 he was elected to the state senate, 
and in 1816-19 was state attorney-general. In 
1821 he entered the U.S. senate, and was elected 
governor of New York iu 1828. He supported 
Jackson for the presidency, and in 1829 became 
secretory ef state. Iu 1888 he was elected vice- 
president, aud in 1835 president, but by a 

n ular majority of less than 26,000, largely 
tig to his opposition to the 'slightest inter- 
ference * with slavery. His four years of office 
were darkened by financial pauio; but he did 
what he could to lighten it by forcing a measure 
for a treasury independent of private banks. He 
was strictly neutral during the Canadian rebellion 
of 1837. In 1840 his party were overwhelmingly 
defeated by the Whigs. He lost the nomination 
in 1844 by opposing toe annexation of Texas ; and 
his Lommation by the Free Soil party in 1848 
only secured the return of the Whig candidate. 
He died at Kinderhook, 24th July 1862. See 
Lives by W. L. Mackenzie (1846), E. M. Shepard 
(1888), and George Bancroft (1889). 

Vanoonver, George (e. 1768-98), British naval 
captain, visited Vancouver Island m 1792. 

Voudaxame, Dominique Joseph (1771-1S80X 
born at Cassel in Nord, in 1799 fought at Auster- 
litz. In 1806-7 reduced Silesia, but was defeated 
and taken prisoner at Kulm in 1813. He held 
a command during the Hundred Days, after the 
second restoration was exiled, but returned from 
America in 1824. See Life by Du Casse (1870). 

Vanderbilt, Cornelius (1794-1877), bom on 
Staton Island, New York, at sixteen bought a boat 
and ferried passengers and goods. By forty he had 
become the owner of steamers running to Boston 
and up the Hudson ; in 1849 he founded a line, 
vid Lake Nicaragua, to California, and during the 
Crimean war he established a line of steamships 
to Havre. At seventy he entered on a great 
career of railroad financing, gradually obtain- 
ing a controlling interest in a large number of 
roads. At his death he left some $100,000,000, 
having shortly before given $1,000,000 to found 
Vanderbilt University at Nashville.— His eon, 
William Henry (1821-86), greatly extended the 
Vanderbilt system of railways.— His eldest son, 
CORNELIUS (1848-99), left some £25,000,000. Bee 
Croifut, The Vandorbilts (188d> 

Von dor Goes, Hugo, Flemish painter, dean of 
the painters’ guild at Ghent 1478*76, died Insane 
in a Soiguies monastery (1482). The Hdyrood 
Stuart triptych has been ascribed to him. (Geos.] 
Van dor Unde, Anton (188^97), bom at 
Haarlem, in 1 870 exposed the Coster (q.v.) legend, 
and had to quit Holland. He became librarian and 
professor at Wiesbaden. He wrote too on chess. 

Van dor Near, Aart Q608 - 77), Dutch laud- 
scape-painter, of Amsterdam.— His sop, Bqlon 
Hendrik (1648-1708), was a genre-painter. 

Vandevelde, Willem (1610-98), the Elder, from 
Amsterdam came in 1667 to England, and became 
painter of sea-fights to Charles II* and James II. 
-Willem Vandbvhldb (1088-1707), the Younger, 
a really great marine painter, followed hisfofcher 
to England * Bmito catalogues iso of his paint- 
ings.— Adriaen (1686-72), his brother, was a 
pastoral ■painter. See E. Michel, Lee Van dt 
VddepM). C Pan-deh*vel'*deh . ] 

' Van Bed Tasman. 
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Van Dyok, Sir Anthony, born at Antwerp, 
22d Marcli 1599, the son of ft silk and woollen 
manufacturer, in his ilfteenth year began to study 
under Rubens, and in 1618 was admitted a master 
of the Guild of St Luke. In 1620 he made a brief 
Yisit to England, when he appears to have exe- 
cuted the full-length of James I. at Windsor. In 
1623 he started to study hi Italy, and spent some 
time in Venice. At Geuoa he executed a sei ies of 
noble portraits, two of which are at Edinburgh. 
In Borne he resided for nearly two years, pro- 
ducing a ‘Crucifixion* for Cardinal Bentivoglio, 
for the pope an 4 Ascension ' and an 4 Adoration 
of the Magi.' By 1628 he was back in Antwerp, 
where he painted his great 4 Ecstasy of St Augus- 
tine* for the Augustinian monastery, and 4 Christ 
crucified between Thieves’ for the church of the 
R6collet9 at Mechlin, now in the cathedral. About 
this period he executed the series of portraits 
of eminent contemporaries published as engrav- 
ings (1641). In some twenty of these plates the 

f >ain ter himself etched the heads, and approved 
li inself one of the master etchers of the world. 
In 1629 he revisited England. Next at the 
Hague he painted the Prince of Orange and his 
family and other princely persons. In 1632 he 
again came to London, was warmly received by 
Charles I., who knighted him and made him Ins 
painter in ordinary, with a pension of £200. lie 
was back in the Netherlands during 1634-35, 
when he painted Feidinand of Austria (now at 
Madrid) and many more portraits, ‘The Adora- 
tion of the Shepherds ’ in the church at Termonde, 
and ‘The Deposition,' now in the Antwerp 
Museum. In Knglaud, his home fur the next 
five years, he executed the group of the king, 
queen, and two cliildren at Windsor, and painted 
nearly every distinguished person at court. 
About 1639 he married Lady Mary Ruthven, a 
granddaughter of the Earl of Gowrie. Lavish 
m his pleasures, lie suffered from pecuniary 
straits, and frequently found difficulty in obtain- 
ing payment for the royal commissions. In 1640 
he visited Antwerp for the last time, and then 
passed to Paris. He returned to England, and 
dying at Blackfriars, 9th December 1641, was 
buried in old St Paul’s. Van Dyck is one of the 
most refined and graceful of painters. His por- 
traits are full of expression, easy and natural. 
Most of the great English galleries contain ex- 
amples of his art ; there are seven in the National 
Gallery. See Smith’s Catalogue RaisoniU (1831); 
W. H. Carpenter's monograph (1844); the article 
by Leracke in Dohme’s Ku mt und K Hustler (1875) ; 
Wibiral, Iccnographlc (1877) ; P. R Head, Pan 
Dyck and dials (1879); and lx>oka on his life and 
paintings by Michiel (Par. 1881), Guiffrey (traus. 
1896), Knackfuss (traus. 1899), and Lionel Cust 
(1900 and 1902). 

Van Dyok, Ernest Marie Hubert, Wagnerian 
tenor at Vienna, Baireufch, Paris, Ac., was born 
at Antwerp in 1861, and died in 1928, 

Vane, Sir Henry, was born at Hadlow, Kent, 
about 1615. His father, ‘Old Sir Henry' (1586- 
1654), wjw a hustling and time-serving statesman, 
who rose to be principal secretary of state, but 
who. having, wjtn his son, been a chief agent in 
Stratford's destruction, was deprived of his offices, 
and sided thereafter with the triumphant party, 
passing in 1628 from Westminster tq Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford, ‘Young Sir Henry' seems there to 
have embraced those republican principles for 
which he afterwards became so famous. His 
travels to Vienna end Geneva (1631) confirmed 
his aversion to fhe Church of England, and in 


1635 he sailed foi New England. He was chqefn 
governor of Massachusetts ; but his advodaey of 
toleration, and bias to the Autinomiau views of 
Anne Hutchinson (q.v.), soon robbed him of his 
popularity, and in 1637 he returned to England. 
In 1640 he entered parliament for Hull, was in&de 
joint treasurer of the navy, end was knighted. 
When the civil war broke out no man was more 
conspicuous in military and theological politics 
than Vane, the close friend of Pym and Hampden. 
He relinquished the profits of his office (equiva- 
lent now to £30,000 per annum) ; he carried to 
the Upper House the articles of impeachment 
against Laud ; he was a 'great promoter of the 
Solemn League and Covenant' (though ip his 
heart he abhorred both it and presbytery, and 
used them solely to attain his ends); with Crom- 
well he engineered the Self-denying Ordinance 
and the New Model (1644-45); and through the 
ten years 1643-53 he was unmistakably the civil 
leader— 4 that in the state,’ said his enemy Baxter, 
‘which Cromwell was in the field.’ But he had 
no share in the execution of the king, and he did 
not view with satisfaction the growing power of 
Cromwell and the anny. On the establishment 
of the Commonwealth he was appointed one of 
the Council of State ; but it was largely Crom- 
well's dislike to his redistribution bill (1653) that 
prompted the dissolution of the ‘Rump.’ Retir- 
ing to Ins Durham seat, Raby Castle, he wrote lus 
Healing Question (1656), whose hostility to the 
protectorate brought linn four months’ imprison- 
ment in Carisbrooke Castle. On Cromwell’s 
death he returned to public life, but in the July 
following the Restoration was arrested and sent 
to the Tower. Thence he was shifted to the 
Scilly Island**, thence brought back to be tried 
for high-trer. .on, and on 14tli June 1662 beheaded 
upon Tower Hill. His youngest son was raised 
to the peerage by William III., and from him the 
Duke of Cleveland is descended. Vane was a sin- 
gular compound of a high-minded and far-seeing 
statesman and of a fanatical Fifth Monarchist. 
See Lives by Sikes (1662), Upham (1886), Forster 
(1840), Hosiner, Ireland (1907), Willcock (1918). 

Van Eyok. See Eyck. 

Van Gogh. See Gogh. 

Vanhomrigh, Esther. Bee Swift. 

Vanlni, Lucimo (1585-1619), freethinker, bom 
at Taurmno, studied the new learning and science 
at Naples and Padua, and took orders, but his 
‘Naturalist’ views soon brought him into colli- 
sion with the church. Having taught in France, 
Switzerland, and the Low Countries, he had to 
flee in 1614 to England, where also he was im- 
prisoned. Finally, at Toulonse, having first had 
lis tongue cut out, he was strangled and burned. 
From his Amphilkeatrum AEterrwe Providentiat 
(1015) and his De Admirandw Katurae Ararat* 
(1616) it is plain that, if not an atheist, he taught 
pantheism of an extreme type. He was more 
notable for vanity and audacity than for learning 
or originality. See monographs by Fuhrmann 
(Leip. 1800), Vaisso (Par. 1871X and Palumbo 
(Naples, 1878), and John Owen's Skeptics of the 
Italian Renaissance (1893). [Vaiuesfnee%] 

Van Laun, Henri (1820-96), a Dutchman, for 
fifty years a French master and examiner In 
England, translated Taine, Moli&re, Ac. 

Vanloo, Jean Baptiste ( 1684-1745), born at 
Alx In Provence of Flemish parentage, studied at 
Borne, and after 1719 made a great reputation as 
a portrait-painter at Paris. He became A member 
ofthe Academy in 1781, and professor Of Painting 
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In 1785; and in 1737 visited Loudon, where he 
painted Colley Cibber and Sir Robert Walpole.— 
Charles Andri!: Vanloo (1705-65), hia younger 
brother, born at Nice, likewise studied at Rome, 
settled in Paris, and became m 1785 a member of 
the Academy, as later a knight of the order of St 
Michael and chief painter to the king. [Vcm46.] 
Vannucoi. See Pcruoino. i 


Van Rensselaer, Stephen (1765-1880), eighth 
‘patroon’ of the vast estate near Albany, now 
forming three counties, was born in New York, 
was a leader of the Federalists in his state, 
and served in congress 1823-29. In the war of 

1812 he held command on the northern frontier, 
and captured Queenston Heights ; but the refusal 
of his militia to cross the Niagara enabled the 
British to recover the place, and the general re- 
signed. He promoted the construction of the 
Brie and Champlain Canals. [Ben' seller.] 

Vansitfcart, Nicholas (1766-1851), was the son 
of a governor of Bengal, descendant of a family 
from Sittart in Jiiiich Entering pailiament as 
a Tory in 1796, he was Chancellor of the Exchequer 
1812-23, and in 1823 was created Loid Bexley. 

Van’t Hoff, Jacobus Hendricus (1852-1911), a 
great chemist, bom at Rotterdam, became pio- 
fessor at Berlin in 1896. 

Van Tieghem, Philippe (1889-1914), French 
savant, eminent as botanist and physiologist. 

Van Veen. Otto (c. 1556-1634), painter, born at 
Leyden, settled first at Brussels, next at Antwerp, 
where Rubens was lus pupil. The name Van 
Veen is also sometimes given to the Haailem 
painter, Martin van Hekmskekk (1498-1574) 

Varley, John (1778-1842), painter, born at 
Hackney, was a founder of the Water - colour 
Society. He believed in astrology, and wiote 
on perspective.— Hts brother, Cornelius (1781— 
1873), was also a water-colourist, and invented the 
graphic telescope.— His son, Cromwell Fleet- 
wood, F.R.S. (1828-83), advanced telegraphy. 
See Story's James Holmes and John Varley (1895). 

Varnhagen von Ense, Karl August (1785- 
1858), bom at Dusseldorf, in 1809 joined the 
Austrian array and was wounded at Wagram, in 

1813 passed over to the Russian service, and went 
to Paris as adjutant Here lie was called to the 
Prussian diplomatic service, and accompanied 
Hardenberg to the Congress of Vienna (1814) 
and to Paris, becoming next resident minister 
at Carlsruhe (till 1819). He had married m 1814 
the charming Jewess, Rahel (q.v.). His works 
include Lives of Goethe (1823), Marshal Keith 
Q844), Gen. von Bulow (1853), Ac. ; Biographische 
DenkmUer (1824-30), and Denkvmrdigkeiten (1843- 
59). Hie Correspondence and Diaries fill 22 vols. 
(1860-70). [Farn-hah' gen /on En'seh. ] 

Varro, Marcus Terentius, born at Reate in 
116 b.c., studied at Athens, saw service under 
Poinpey. and in the civil war was legate in Spain. 
He awaited the result of Pharsalia with Cicero 
and Cato at Dyrrachium, and was kindly treated 
by the conqueror, who appointed him librarian. 
Under the second triumvirate Antony plundered 
his villa, bunted his books, and placed his name 
iti the list of the proscribed. But he was soon 
exempted, and Augustus restored his property. 
A man of upright and honourable character, he 
survived till 27 b.o. 'HIs total works amounted 
to 620 books. Of the poems we know nothing 
bnt the names. But or the 150 books of the 
SaturcB Menlppece , a medley of prose and verse, 
fragments (ed . Btichelor, 1 882) remain. His prose 


writings embraced oratory, history, jurisprudence, 
grammar, philosophy, geography, and husbandry. 
The chief weie Antiquitates Return Humanarum et 
Divinarum ; De Lingua Latina , of whose twenty- 
five books only v.-x. are extant (ed. K. O. Milller, 
1883 ; Speugel, 1885) ; and Return Rueticamim Libri 
211., almost entire (ed. Keil, 1884-91). His Dis- 
cipliuarum Libri IX. was an encyclopaedia of the 
liberal arts ; his Imagines , or Hebdomades, a senes 
of 700 Greek and Roman biographies.— Publius 
Terentius Varro (c. 82-37 b.c.), called Atacinus 
from his birth at Atax in Narbonensian Gaul, 
wrote satires and an epic on Caesar’s Gallic wars. 
His Argonautica was an adaptation of Apollonius 
Rhodius ; his erotic elegies pleased Propertius. 

Varus, Publius Quintii.ius, consul in 13 b.c., 
next governor of Syria, in 6 a.d. was Bent by 
Augustus to command in Germany. Utterly 
routed by Armimus (q.v.), he killed himself. 


Vasa. See Gustavus Vasa. 


Vasari, Giorgio (1511-74), born at Arezzo, 
studied under Michelangelo, and lived mostly at 
Florence and Rome. He was a greater architect 
than painter ; but to-day his fame rests on Ins 
Vite de'jnu eccellenti Ihttori. Architetti , e Scultori 
(1550; Eng. trails, by G. de Vere, 10 vols. 1912-16). 
In spite of inaccuracies in the earlier biographies, 
it remains a model of art criticism and biography. 
See Life by Carden (1910). [Va-zah'ree.] 

Vasco da Gama. See Gama. 


Vatke, Wilhelm (1806-82), German theologian, 
professor at Berlin from 1887. 

Vattel, Em£ric de (1714-67), born at Couret 
in Neufcli&tel (then Prussian), entered the diplo- 
matic service of Saxony, and 1746-64 was Saxon 
representative at Bern. His Droits des Gens ( 1758 ; 
trails. 1834) systematised the doctrines of Grotius, 
Puffendorf, and Wolf. 

Vauban, S£bastien le Prestre de, born at 
Samt L6ger near Avallon, 1st May 1633, enlisted 
under Cond6, and followed him into the service 
of Spain. Taken prisoner in 1653, he was per- 
suaded by Mazarin to enter the French king’s 
service ; by 1668 he was chief engineer under 
Turenne ; and eight years of peace he devoted to 
works at Dunkirk and elsewhere. In 1607 lie 
helped to reduce Lille ; in 1672-78 in the Nether- 
lands he took part in seventeen sieges and one 
defence. He introduced the method of approach 
by parallels at the siege of Maestricht (1678) with 
great effect; notable also were his defence of 
Oudenarde and the sieges of Valenciennes and 
Cambrai. During 1678-88 he surrounded the 
kingdom with a cordon of fortresses ; and he 
planned the magnificent aqueduct of Maintenon. 
In 1708 he became marshal of France. He con- 
ducted the sieges of Pliilippsburg (1688)— intro- 
ducing here his invention or ricochet- batteries— 
Mannheim, Mons (1691), Namur (1692), Charleroi 
(1693), Ath (1697), aud Breisacli (1704), and con- 
structed the entrenched camp near Dunkirk 
(1706). After the peace of Ryswick in 1697 ho 
had applied himself to study the faults in the 
government of France. His Dime Royal (1707), 
In which he discussed the question of taxation 
and anticipated the doctrines which eighty years 
later overthrew the French monarchy, was con- 
demned and prohibited. He died 18th March 1707. 
Honest, kindly, and of indomitable courage, Vau- 
ban conducted fifty successful sieges, designed or 
improved more than 160 fortresses, and Invented 
the socket bayonet (1687). See E. M. Lloyd’s 
study (1887), and Vauoan , sa FarniUe et $e» Rcrlts 
(ed. by De Rochas d'Aiglun, 1910). [Vo-bon 9 .] 
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Vaugelas, Ci.aude Favre de (1685-1060), gram- 
mat iau, author of Remarques sur la Langur Fran- 
(jaise (1647), was a founder of the French Academy. 

Vaughan, Charles John, born in 1816 at 
Leicester, graduated at Cambridge as senior 
classic and chancellor's medallist. A fellow of 
Trinity College, he was vicar of St Martin's, 
Leicester, 1841-44 ; head-inaster of Harrow 1844- 
59 ; vicar of Doncaster 1860-69 ; Master of the 
Temple 1869-94 ; and Dean of Llandaff from 1879. 
lie died 15th October 1897. An eloquent preacher 
of the liberal evangelical school, he published Ser- 
mons, Lectui es, Prayers, &c. [Vaum.] 

Vaughan, Henry, the self-styled ‘Silmist’ 
as a native of South Wales, the land of the old 
Silures, was bom 17th Apiil 1622, at Newton-by- 
Usk, Llansaintfraed, Bieconshire, twin-brother of 
the alchemist and Rosicrncian, the Rev. Thomas 
Vaughan (1622-66). He entered Jesus College, 
Oxford, in 1638, and m 1646 published Poems, 
with the tenth Satyre of Juvenal Englished. He 
took lus M.D., and practised first at, then near, 
Brecon. The collection of poems entitled Oloi 
Iscanus was published by his brother without 
authority in 1651. In 1650-55 he printed his Silex 
Scintillan s, pious meditations, and in 1652 The 
Mount of Olives, devotions m prose, and the Flores 
Sohtudxnis , also in piose. Thalia Rediviva; the 
Pastimes and Diversions of a Counti'y Muse , a col- 
lection of elegies, translations, religious pieces, 
&c., was also published without authority (1678) 
by a friend. He died at his birthplace, 23d 
April 1695. Vaughan’s poetry is very unequal ; 
at his best lie reaches an exqmsiteness of phantasy 
and of exj>ression beyond the leach of George 
Herbeit. Them is a complete edition by L. C. 
Martin (2 vols. 1915). There are editions of the 
woiks by Gtosait (1868-71), of the Poems by E. 
K. Ch'imbeis (1896) and E. Hutton (1904). See 
Dr John Uiown’s Hone Subsecivce, and Prof. F. T. 
Palgravo in Cymmrodonon (1891). 

Vaughan, Herbert, Cardinal, born at Glou- 
cester, 15th April 1832, the eldest son of Lieut.- 
col. Vaughan of Courtlleld, Ross, was educated at 
Stonyliurst and at Rome, entered the priesthood 
m 1854, and in 1872 was consecrated Bishop of 
Salford. In 1892 he succeeded Manning as Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, next year was laised to 
the eardinalate, and died 19th June 1903. He 
was founder of St Joseph's College for foreign 
missions at Mill Hill, Hendon, anil propimtor of 
the Tablet and the Dublin Revitw -His bi other, 
Roger William Bede Vaughan 0834-83), Arch- 
bishop of Sidney from 1877. wrote a Life of 
Aquinas (1S7 1-72). —Another brother, Bernard 
Vaughan (1847-1922), was an eloquent preacher. 

Vaughan, Robert, D.D. (1795-1868), born in 
Wales, was Independent minister at Worcester 
and Kensington, professor of History in London 
University 1880-43, and president of the Inde- 
pendent College at Manchester 1843-57. He 
founded the British Quarterly in 1845, and edited 
it till 1867. Among his books are Life of Wycliffe 
(1828), History of England under the Stuarts (1840), 
and Revolutions in History (1859-68). 

Vauqueltn, Louis Nicolas (1763-1829), chemist, 
was born and died at St Andr4 d’Hebeitot in 
Normandy. 

Vauvonargues, Luo db Clapiers, Marquis 
de (1715-47), born at Aix. entered the army In 
1783,fodghtatDettingen, but retired in impaired 
health in 1743 to settle at Paris. In 1746 he 
published, anonymously, his Introduction d la 
Connaissance de VEsprlt Humain, with Reflexions 
et Maxims appended. The best editions are by 


Gilbert (1857) and Plon (1874). See Sainte- 
Beuve’s Causeries du Lundi , vols. in. and xiv. ; 
also Prologue's monograph (1890). [Vove-narg . ) 

Vaxov, Ivan (1850-1921), Bulgarian national 
poet. 

Vecellio See Titian. 

Vedder, David (1790-1854), sailor, custom- 
house officer, and versifier, was born at Deerness, 
Orkney, and died in Edinburgh. 

Vedder, Elihu (1836-1923), American painter, 
born at New York, studied at Pans and m Italy 
—Rome lus ultimate residence. His subjects arc 
mostly ideal. He finely illustrated FitzGerald’s 
Omar Khayyam (1884). 

Veen. See Van Veen. 

Vega. See Garcilabo de la Veoa. 

Vega Carpio, Lope Felix de, born at Madrid, 
25th Nov. 1562, lost his parents early ; was a 
student and graduate of Alcala ; served in the 
Portuguese campaign of 1580 and in the Armada ; 
was secretary to the Duke of Alva, Marquis of 
Mai pica, and Marquis of Sania ; had many 
amours, was twice married, and begot at least six 
children, three of them illegitimate ; was banished 
from Madrid because of a quariel, and lived two 
years at Valencia ; took orders ; became an officer 
of the Inquisition ; and died 27th August 1635, a 
victim to hypochondria. He died poor, for his 
large income from his dramas and other sources 
was all but wholly devoted to charity and church 
purposes. The mere list of Lope’s works presents 
a picture of unparalleled mental activity. His 
first work of any length was a poem, the Angelica, 
written at sea in 1588, but not printed till 1602. 
The Arcadia , die story, m a pompous, pastoral 
setting, of the pre-nuptial vagaries of the Duke of 
Alva, was written before tlie duke’s marriage, July 
1590, but it was kept back till 1598. The Dragontea, 
a shout of exultation in ten cantos over the death 
of the Dragon, Drake, appeared the same year, 
and was Lope’s first publication with lus name. 
But it was as a ballad-writer that he first made 
his mark. The more notable of his miscellaneous 
ivories are the Rimas (1602) : Peregrino en su Patria 
(1604), a romance ; Jerusalen Conquistada (1609), 
an epic in competition with Tasso; Pastores de 
Helen (1612), a religious pastoral; bxlomena and 
Circe (1621-24), miscellanies m emulation of Cer- 
vantes ; Corona Tragica (1627), an epic on Mary 
Stuart ; Laurel de Apolo (1630) ; Rimas de Toms de 
Buiguillos (1634), a collection of lighter verse, 
with the Gatoinaquia , a mock-heroic. Dorotca 
(1632), in form a prose drama, is obviously the 
story of his own early love-aclventures. All these 
works show the hand, not of a great artist, but 
of a consummate artificer. Lope was a master 
of easy, flowing, musical, graceful verse; but he 
rarely passes the frontier line into true poetry. 
Though he had written plays, he did not become 
a writer for the stage until after 1588. He gave 
the public what it wanted— excitement pure and 
simple ; with a boundless invention, he could 
string striking situations and ingenious compli- 
cations one after another without stop or stay, 
and keep the audience breathless and the stage 
in a bustle for three long acts, all without sign 
of effort. Imagination and creative power were 
not among liis gifts ; his dramatis persona: have 
seldom more individuality than a batch of 
puppets. Lope’s plays may be roughly divided 
into the historical or quasi-liistorical and those 
that deal with everyday life. Of the latter the 
most characteristic are the ‘Cloak and sword 
plays/ The Noche de San Juan , one of his very 
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last plays; the Maestro de Danzdr, one of his 
flat ; and the Azero de Madrid, the source clearly 
of MoU6re’s Midecin Malgri Lui, are excellent 
specimens. His peculiarities atid excellences 
may be studied with advantage in the Ferro del 
hortelano, Desprecio agradecxdo , Estrella de Sevilla, 
Esdava de tu Galan, and Premio del bun hablar ; 
and no student of Calderon should overlook the 
Alcalde deZalavUa, a bold vigorous outline which 
was filled in in Calderon's famous play. The 
number of Lope's plays seems to have been 1500, 
exclusive of 400 autos. Of these the very names 
of all but between 600 and 700 have b«Hi lost, 
and often nothing but the name survives. We 
have about 440 plays and 40 autos in print or MS. 
A selection of 112 was edited by Hartzenbusch 
(4 vols. Madrid, 1853); and all were included in 
the complete editiou of Lope’s works, undertaken 
by the Spanish Academy in 1800. See Lord 
Holland’s Life of him (2d ed. 1817), and those by 
PitzmauricoKelly (1903) and H. A. Rennert (1904). 

VegeUua (Flavius Vjcgbtius Rknatus) pro- 
ducea about 375 a.d. the Epitome Inptitutianim Rei 
MUitaris (best ed. by Lang, Leip. 1885), mainly 
extracted from other authors, which during the 
middle ages was a supreme authority ou warfare. 

Volt, Philipp (1793-1877), painter, was born 
at Berlin. His mother, daughter of Moses Men- 
delssohn, had for her second husbawd Friedrich 
Hcklegel, and Veit embraced the ideas of his step- 
father. Like him he turned Catholic, and, settling 
at Rome in 1815, became conspicuous among the 
young German painters who sought to infuse into 
modern art the earnestness of medieval times. His 
first famous work was the ‘ Seven Years of Plenty ’ 
for the Villa Bartholdy. In 1880 he became director 
of the Art Institute at Frankfort-on-Main. Here 
he painted the large fresco, * Christianity bringing 
the Fine Arts to Germany.’ [Fife.] 

Veitoh, John, LL.D. (1829-94), born at Peebles, 
studied at Bdinburgh, and became professor of 
Logic and Rhetoric at St Andrews in I860, at 
Glasgow in 1864. His works include a Memoir of 
Sir W. Hamilton (1869), Tweed and other Poems 
(1875), History and Poetry of the Scottish Border 
(1877 ; new ed. 1898), Peeling for Nature in Scottish 
Poetry (1887), Merlin and other Poems ( 1889), Dual- 
ism, and Monism (1895), and Border Essays (1896). 
See his Life by Mary Bryce (1806). 

Veitoh, William, LL.D. (1794-1885), born at 
Spittal near Jedburgh, qualified for the Scottish 
ministry, but devoted himself to a life of scholar- 
ship at Edinburgh, his chief work the invaluable 
Greek Verbs Irregular and Defective (1848; 4th 
ed. 1878). He revised Liddell and Scott’s Greek 
Lexicon , Smith’s Latin Dictionary, &c. 

Velazquez, Dibgo ok Silva y (in France and 
Eugjand usually smelt Vtlatpitz), was bom at 
Seville, 6th June 1599, son of Juan Rodriguez 
de Silva and Geronima Velazquez, studied under 
Herrera and Pacheco, and in 1628 brought to 
Madrid as a specimen of his work one .of Ids 
Seville street studies, the famous * Water-seller, ’ 
presented by Ferdinand VIL to the Duke of 
Wellington. Philip IV. commissioned him to 
paint his portrait, the first of some forty in which 
he painted, the kiqg ; straightway the artist was 
appointed pintyr fa camera. He was thus relieved 
ftom the necessity ,oJf seeking the patronage of the 
church and painting martyrdoms ami miracles. 
In 1623 diaries. Prince of Wales, during hJs 
wooing at Madrid, sat to hkn Sot hi* portrait ; 
and in 1827, by the king's order, ha painted ‘ The 
Expulsion of tha Moci»coe,' aua was made usher 
M the chamber. Be obtained leave of absence i 


in 1629, and speut two years in Italy, He was 
Iu Italy again in 1648-50, this time with a com- 
mission from the king to purchase works of art. 
In 1652 he was appointed Aposentador Mayor, a 
high dignity. He aled 6tli August 1 660. Velazquez 
may be said to have been all but a pi dor ignotus 
until the beginning of the 19th century- His 
works remained for the most part royal property, 
only to be seen on palace walls ; and the transfer 
of the royal pictures to the Museo del Prado at 
Madrid was virtually a revelation of Velazquez. 
Curtis reckons up 274 works attributed to him, 
of which 121 are In the United Kingdom. France 
and Austria possess twelve each, Italy ten, and 
Russia and the United States seven each. Good 
examples of his early work are the * Water-seller,’ 
‘Adoration of the Shepherds,’ and ‘Christ in the 
House of Martha ’ (National Gallery) ; and of his 
maturer powers the * Boar-hunt,’ and the portraits 
of Philip IV. (National Gallery), Innocent X. and 

S uevedo in Ansley House, and others in Lord 
Uesmere’s collection, Lord Lansdowne’s, Mr 
Hoi ford’s, the Duke of Westminster’s, and at 
Dulwich. The finest outside the Madrid Museo 
is the portrait of Admiral Pulido Parqja in the 
National Gallery. But it is only at Madrid that 
Velazquez can be seen in the full variety of his 
powers, a master in portrait, genre, landscape, 
animal pictures, every branch of painting except 
the marine. His court-pictures are the most con- 
spicuous, but more characteristic and perhaps 
more interesting are the portraits of the Jesters, 
dwarfs, and odd characters. It is sometimes said 
that sacred subjects and female beauty were be- 
yond his reach. And yet no painter ever painted 
a more profoundly pathetio Crucifixion than that 
in the Prado, or two more charming figures than 
the ‘Meninas.’ See Stirling-Max well’s Annals of 
the Artists of Spain (1848) and Velazquez and his 
Works (1855) ; C. B. Curtis, Velazquez and Murillo 
(1888); Justi, Vclaztpiez und&einJahrhundert(l888 ; 
trails, by Keane, 1889) ; and other works by 
R. A. M. Stevenson (1895), Walter Armstrong 
(1896), A. de Beruete (trans. 1906), and R. Davies 
(1914). [Spanish pron. Vc-lath-heth .] 


Velleius Paterculus. See Paterculus. 

VendOme, Louis Joseph, Due ok (1664-1712), 
born at Pans, saw his first service in the Dutch 
campaign of 1672. He next served with distinc- 
tion under Turenue in Germany and Alsace, again 
in the Low Countries under Luxembourg, and 
iu Italy under Catinat ; in 1695 he received the 
command of the army in Catalonia. He shook 
off his Indolence, and closed a series of brilliant 
successes by the capture of Barcelona (1697). 
After five years of sloth and sensuality he auper- 
seded Villeeoi in Italy, much to the delight of 
the soldiers. He fought on undecided battle 
with Prince Eugene at Luzzara (15th August), 
then burst into the Tyrol, returning to Italy to 
check the united Savoyards and Austrians. On 
16th August 1705 he fought, a second indecisivo 
battle with Prince Eugene at Cassano, and at 
Calciuato b« crus! led the Austrians 09th April 
1706). That.summerbe was recalled to supersede 
Villeroi in the Law Countries. The defeat at 
Oudeuasde (Uth July 1708) cost Wm. bis com- 
mand, but in 1710 he was sent to Spain to aid 
Philip V. His appearance turned the tide of 
disaster ; he brought the king back to Madrid, 
and defeated the English at Brfhuega, and next 
day the Austrians at Villaviciosa. After a month 
of gluttony beyond even his wont, he died 
Tinaro* in Valencia, June 75, 7711 

Venjsma, Pwtusv 0497-1787), 
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professor of Theology at Franoker, wrote Institutes 
o/Tkfohgy (trans. 1850). 

Vents ties, Elkuthkbios, Greek patriot, bom 
near Canea m 1804, became first a leader it* Crete, 
then premier of Greece (1911-16, 1917-20, 1924, 
1928-). Promoter of the Balkan Alliance, he 
e\ tended Greece by the wars of 1912-18 and 
1914-18. Repeatedly duven from office by King 
Constantine, at Salonica he organised Greek re- 
sistance to Bulgaria, played a big lole at the 
Peace Conference in Paris, and retued awhile 
th tough ill-health when Greece became a republic. 

Venn, Henry (1725-97), evangelical divine, 
born at Barnes, Surrey, vicar of Huddersfield 
(1769), of Yelling m Hunts (1771), wrote The Com- 
plete Duty of Jif«»(1768), M istakes in RtUq%on(YVH). 

Vora, Auou8to (1818-85), philosopher, bom at 
Amelia in Umbria, taught philosophy m France, 
lived in England 1851-00, and from 1802 was 
professor at Naples. He translated Hegel into 
French, aud wrote on Plato, Strauss, Cavour, 
Speculative Science (1850), Speculative logic (1875). 

Verboeokbovea, Eo^en Joseph (1798-1881), 
Brussels animal painter and etcher, noted for 
landscapes with sheep. [Ver-book-ho'ven.] 

VerdHgetorlx. See C/eaar. 

Verdi, Giuseppe, Italian composer, born at 
Roncole near Busseto (Parma), October 10, 1818, 
studied at Milan. His first opera, Oberto (1839), 
is indebted to Bellini ; the next, Un (homo ai 
Beano (4840), has been styled * un Bazar de 
Reminiscences.’ Nabucodonosor (1842) was his 
first hit, and I Lombardi (1848) was even better 
received— partly owing to revolutionary sugges- 
tions. Emani (1844) also scored a success, due 
to the republican sentiment in the libretto adapted 
from Victor Hugo’s HernanL Rigoletto (1851), 11 
Trovatore (1852), and La Traviata (1853) are the 
beet as they are the last of the Italian Opera school. 
I Vtspri Siciliani (1855) and Simon Boccanegra 
(1857) were not so successful as Un Ballo in Mas- 
chera (1859) ; I/x Forza del Destino (1862) and Don 
Carlos (1867) added nothing to his fame. From 
time to time Verdi had tried to learn the lessons 
taught in the French Grand Opera school ; but 
when Aula was produced at Cairo (1871) the 
complete change that had taken place in Verdi’s 
method was obviously due to Wagner’s influence. 
The departure from Italian traditions was even 
more distinctly seen when, after sixteen years of 
silence, his Otello was brought out in 1887. A 
brilliant comic opera, Fahtaff, w\ia pioduced in 
1898, when lie was made a marquis, lie died 
in 1901. jk Requiem Mass (1874) his only im- 
portant mmroperatic work. See English Lives 
• by Pougm (1887) and Crowest (1897). 

Vere, Aubrey Thomas de. See De Verb. 

V«re. Sir Francis (c. 1560-1009), soldier, grand- 
son of the 15th Bail of Oxford , obtained a company 
in the Bergeu-op-^oom garrison in 1686, and won 
hisfirst laurels in tliesiege of Stays, being knighted 
by Lord Willoughby. Him be succeeded in 1689 in 
the chief commend in the Netherlands. His skill 
and energy at Breda, Deventer, and a hundred 
fights earned his fame far beyond the Nether- 
lands. He shared the glory of the Cadiz ex- 
pedition (1596X end next year the failure of the 
Island Voyage. Again in Holland, he governed 

B and hrnned Maurice to victory at Turnhout 
and Nieuwpoort (WOO), as well as in the 
; defence of Ostend.— His brother, Horace, 
Loup VJbrb (1565-1685), took a hero’s share in all 
his brother’s battles. Knighted for his courage 
at Cadis, he succeeded his brother as governor of 


Brill, and, sent in the Thirty Years’ War to defend 
the Palatinate, was shut in at Mannheim and 
forced to surrender to Tilly (1628). He was 
created Baron Vere In 1625.— Another brother, 
Robert, died in the Netherlands on the battle- 
field in 1595 See Sir Clements R. Markham, The 
Fighting Veres (1888). 

Verestchagtn, Vasili, painter, born 26th Oct. 
1842, at Tcheiepovets in Novgorod, entered the 
navy in 1859, but studied art under G4rdme 
at Paris. In 1667 he was with Kauffumnn in the 
Turcoman campaigns, and he reaped a riclier 
artistic harvest from a visit to India in 1874. 
Still more famous were his realistic pictures of 
the hoiTors of the Russo-Turkish war of 1877. 
In 1884 he made another journey to India, Syria, 
and Palestine ; and produced a series of anti- 
conventLonal pictures of the life of Christ. He 
lias painted also gigantic pictures of the execution 
of mutinous sepoys by English soldiers and of 
Nihilists by the Russian authorities. He was 
blown up on MakarofTs flagship off Port Arthur, 
14 tli April 1904. See his own travel -sketches 
(trans. 1887), ami a book on him (trails. 1888) by 
Ins brother. [Vay-rcst-tchaM -geen ; g hard.] 

Verga, Giovanni (1840-1922), novelist, was 
born at Catania in Sicily. Cavalleria Rusticana 
(whence Mascagni's libretto) was translated in 
1893, as was Don Gesualdo , a piece of Zolaisin. 

Vergennes, Charles Gravier (1717-87), 
Louis XVI.’s foreign minister, sought to humble 
England by promoting the independence of the 
United States. See Diniol’s France et les Etals 
Unis (1889). [Ver-zhenn'.] 

Vergil. See Virgil. 

Vergil, Poi dore (1470-1555), otherwise named 
Do Castello, was born at Urbino, and educated 
at Bologna. His first work was Proverbiomm 
Libellus (149S); his second, De Inventoribus 
lieruvi (1490), also the earliest book of its kind, 
was translated into English, Spanish, and Italian. 
He was sent by the pope to England in 1501 as 
deputy-collector of Pefcer’s-pence, and was pre- 
sented to the Leicestershire living of Church 
Laugton in 1503. In 1507 he became a pre- 
bendary of Lincoln, in 1508 archdeacon of Wells, 
aud in 1518 a prebendary of St Paul’s, having 
been naturalised in 1510. In 1516 he was im- 
prisoned for slandering Woisey. In 1525 he 
published the first genuine edition of Gildas* m 
1526 the treatise De rrodtgiis. His great llistorim 
Anglicce Libri XXVI. appeared at Basel m 1584 ; 
a 27th book (to 1538) was added in the third 
edition (1555). About 1550 he returned to Italy. 
See Camden Soc. works by Sir H. Ellis (1844-46). 

Vergniaud, Pierre Victurnjen (1758-93), born 
at Limoges, settled as an advocate at Bordeaux 
in 1781, and was sent to the National Assembly 
in 1791. His eloquence made Ivim the leader of 
the Girondists. In the Convention he voted for 
the kiug’s death, and as president announced tho 
result. In tiie struggle with the Mountain he 
made a splendid effort, but too late. He was 
guiliotiued on October 81. {Pern-yo.] 

Verhawa, Belgian poet and patriot, 

born atSt Amend, near Terraonde, in 1856, studied 
law, hut soon took to literature. A Slewing 
writing in French, he won world-wide tome a* 
au exponent ef universal ideals in flue lyric and 
dithyra ruble verse and plays. He was crushed to 
death by a train at Rouen, Nov. 87, 1916* See 
study by Zweig (trans. 1914). [Fer-hahr'en.] 

Verheiden, Jakob, published at The Hague in 
1608 the et Uoqfa of the leading Rffoouers, 
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the portraits (including the well-known one of 
John Knox based on that in Beza’s leones ) being 
engraved by Hondius. 

Verlaine, Paul, Decadent, was born at Metz, 
80th March 1844, and chose French nationality 
in 1873. To his Pohnes saturnuns (1865), Us 
Fites galantes (1869), and La bonne Chanson (1870) 
succeeded a dozen years of silelnce, of Bolie- 
mianism, and of the hospitals. Sagesse (1881) 
breathed penitence and devotion in verse of 
singular sweetness. Lee Poktes Maudits (1884). a 
volume of literary criticism, was followed by 
Jadis et Nagukre (1885), Romances sans Paroles 
(1887), Amour (1888), Bonheur (1889), and ParalUle- 
ment (1890) — the last singing alternately sin and 
repentance, a strange medley of brutism and 
religiosity. Didicaces appeared in 1894, Con- 
fessions; Notes autobiographiques in 1895. Ver- 
laine died in Paris, 8th January 1896. See works 
by Zweig (1913), W. Thorley (1914). 

Vermeer (wrongly Van deii Meer), Jan (1632- 
75), 'of Del ft,* Dutch painter, was agreatcolomist. 
— Jan Vermeer (1628-91), ‘of Haarlem,’ was a 
notable landscape-painter, whose son, ‘Jan the 
Younger’ (1056-1705), also painted. 

VermiglL See Peter Martyr. 

Vormuyden, Sir Cornelius, the Dutch en- 
gineer who drained the Bedford Level 1684-52. 

Veme, Jules (1828-1905), born at Nantes, in 
1863 struck a new vein in fiction— exaggerating 
the possibilities of present-day science, and giving 
ingenious verisimilitude to narratives of adven- 
ture carried out by means of marvellous inven- 
tions. His stories include Twenty Thousand 
leagues under the Sea, From the Earth to the Moon , 
Michael Strogoff , A Journey in the Centre of the 
Earth , Around the World in Eighty Days. 

Vernet, Claude Joseph (1714-89), landscape 
and marine painter, born at Avignon, worked in 
Rome 1734-53, then returned to Paris to make 
paintings for the king of the sixteen chief seajiorts 
of France.— His son, Antoine Charles Horace 
Vernet, 'Carle Vernet’ (1768-1836), born at 
Bordeaux, enjoyed a high reputation as a painter 
of horses, dogs, and large battle-pieces to the 
gloiiflcation of the great emperor.— His son, 
Emile Jean Horace Vernet, ‘Horace Vernet’ 
(1789-1863), born in Paris, soon made himself 
popular by brilliant and vigorous work, marked 
oy the characteristic faults of improvisation. 
His battle-pieces were incense to Chauvinism. 
He was director of the French school of art 
at Rome 1828-84. and travelled in Algeria and 
Russia. See works by Lagrange (1864), Durande 
(1865), and Rees (1880). 

Verney, a great Buckinghamshire house, among 
whose members were Ralph Verney, Lord Mayor 
of London in 1465 ; the renegaefe, Sir Francis 
(1584-1615), who died at Syracuse ; Sir Edmund, 
the royalist standard-bearer, who fell at Edge- 
hill in 1642 ; and his son, Sir Ralph, who ibugfit 
for the parliament, but, refusing tne Covenant, 
lived in exile at Blois, was made a baronet in 
1661, and died in 1688. His descendants held the 
titles of Baron Verney, Viscount Fermanagh, 
and Earl Verney, the second and last earl dying 
in 1791. — Frances Parthenope, elder sister of 
Florence Nightingale, married in 1868 Sir Harry 
Verney, and died in 1890. She wrote some 
Charming stories, Stone Edge (1868), Lettice bide 
(1870), Ac., and the first half of Memoirs of the 
Verney Family (4 vois. 1892-90). 

Vernier, Pierre (c. 1680-1637), who was born 


and died at Oruans in Franclie Couitd, is credited 
with the invention (1631) of the auxiliary scale. 

Vernon, Edward (1684-1757), admiral, born at 
Westminster, was the son of a Whig statesman, 
who was secretary of state 1697-1700. He entered 
the navy in 1701 and parliament in 1722 ; com- 
manded at the storming of Portobelo (1739) and in 
the disastrous Cartagena expedition (1741). See 
Life by Douglas Ford (1907). 


Vernon, Robert, F.S.A (1774-1849), a great 
breeder of horses, in 1847 gifted to the nation 
the Vernon Gallery, which had cost him £150,000. 


Vernon, Thomas (c. 1824-72), line-engraver. 

Veronese, Paolo, the name by which Paolo 
Calmii (or Cagliari) is usually known, was born, 
a sculptor’s son, at Verona, piobably in 1528, 
and alter some work there and in Mantua, in 
1555 settled in Venice, where he soon made 
both wealth and fame, ranking with Titian 
and Tintoretto. The church of San Sebastiauo 
in Venice contains many pictures of the period 
before his visit to Rome (1563). The influence of 
the Roman school on his style was marked, new 
dignity, grace of pose, and ease of movement 
bomg added to lus rich Venetian colouring. He 
died 19th April 1588. Veronese is remarkable 
more for fertility than for depth or spirituality of 
imagination ; but his design is generally noole, 
his composition rich, and his execution truthful. 
The most celebrated of his woiks, the ‘Marriage 
Feast at Cana,’ now in the Louvre, contains 120 
figures, many of them portraits of con temporaues, 
with 16th-century details. There may also be 
mentioned ‘The Calling of St Andrew,’ ‘The Feast 
of Simon,’ and (in the National Gallery) the ‘ Pre- 
sentation of the Family of Darius to Alexander,* 
and ‘St Helena’s Vision of the Invention of the 
Cross.’ Veronese was the last of the great Vene- 
tian painters. See Symonds’s Renaissance in Italy 
(1877) ; Crowe and Cavalcaselle ; books by Yriarte 
(1888) and Mrs Bell (1904). [Vay-ro-nay'-my.] 

Veron’ica, Sr, according to legend, met our 
Lord on His way to Calvary, and offered Him her 
veil to wipe the sweat from His brow, when the 
divine features were miraculously imprinted upon 
the cloth. This veil is said to have been pre- 
served in Rome from about 700, and was exhibited 
in St Peter’s in 1854. Possibly Veronica is merely 
a corruption of vera icon , * the true image ’ (i.e. of 
Christ). See Karl Pearson's Germau monograph 
(1887) and Dublin Review (1885). 

Verrlo, Antonio (1684-1707), mythological 
house-painter, caine from Naples to London. 

Verres, Roman propraetor in Sicily (78-71 b.c.), 
infamous for extortions which desolated the 
island. The inhabitants entrusted his prosecu- 
tion to Cicero, and Verres fled before the trial was 
over. He found shelter at Marseilles, but perished 
under Antony’s proscription (48). [Ver-reez ) 

Verroo'ohio, Andrea del (1486-881, Florentine 
goldsmith, sculptor, and painter. Only one extant 
picture can be ascribed to him with certainty, a 
Baptism of Christ in the Florentine Academy. 
Of his bronze statues the 'David 'and the 'Un- 
believing Thomas’ are in Florence, and the eques- 
trian statue of B. Colleoni is at Venice. See book 
by Maud Oruttwell (1905). [Ver-rokfkee-o.] 

Verste'gan, Richard (died about 1685), was 
bom in London, the grandson of a native of 
Guelderhuid, studied at Oxford, but as a zealous 
Catholic left without a degree, and settled In 
Antwerp as a printer. He was an accomplished 
Anglo-Saxon scholar. His best-known works are 
Theatrvm CrudeHtatum Hasretlcorum (1587), With 
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copperplates showing the hanging, quartering, 
&c. of the Catholic martyrs by the Protestants ; 
Odes m Imitation of the Seven Penitential Psalmee 
(1601); and A Restitution of Decayed Intelligence 
in Antiquities (1605). 

Vertue, George (1084-175GL born in London, 
was an eminently successful engraver of por- 
traits, and, himself an antiquary, was appointed 
in 1717 engraver to the Society of Antiquaiies. 
Horace Walpole bought his MSS., and made free 
use of them in his Anecdotes of Painting. 

Very, Jones (1813-80), poet and essayist, was 
born and died at Salem, Mass. 

Ve8alius, Andreas (1614-61), anatomist, born 
at Brussels of a family that had coine from Wesel, 
was surgeon to the iinpenai nimy m tlio Low 
Countries, and professor o t Anatomy at Padua, 
Pisa, Bologna, and Basel. In 1544 he became 
physician to Charles V. He raised such ill-will 
by practising the dissection of human subjects 
and by opposing Galen that he withdrew from 
court, ana perished at Xante on Ins voyage back 
fioni a pilgrimage to Jerusalem His De Coipons 
Humani Fo5r£ca(1548) marks an epoch in anatomy. 
Bee German work by Roth (1802) and G. M. Cullen 
in the Dublin Medical Journal (1894). 

Vespasian. Titus Flavius Vespasianus (9- 
79 a.d.), Roman emperor, born near Reate, served 
as tribune in Thrace, as quccstor in Crete and 
Cyrene ; in the reign of Claudius commanded a 
legion in Germany and in Britain ; was consul 
iu 51, and next proconsul of Africa ; and in 07 
was sent bv Nero to reduce tho Jews to sub- 
jection. When the struggle began between Otlio 
and Vitellius lie was proclaimed cmpeior by the 
legions in the East. Leaving the war in J udwa 
to his son Titus, he reached Rome m 70, and soon 
lestored the government and finances to order, 
besides showing an admirable example to a cor- 
runt age by the simplicity of lus life. After the 
fall of Jerusalem and his joint triumph with Titus, 
the templo of Janus was closed for nine years. 

Vespuool, Amerigo (1452-1512), born at Flor- 
ence, was a provision contractor at Cadiz in 1495- 
98. He contracted for one (or two) of the expedi- 
tions of Columbus. He had some knowledge of 
cosmography, but was not a practical navigator 
(still less a pilot) when, at fifty, ho promoted a 
voyage to the New World iu the track of Columbus, 
sailed thither with its commander Hojeda (1499), 
and explored the coast of Venezuela. In 1505 he 
was naturalised in Spain, and from 1508 till his 
death was pilot-major of tho kingdom. His name 
(America) war absurdly given to two continents 
through an inaccurate account of his travels pub* 
-lished at St DI6 in Lorraine in 1507, in which he 
is represented as having discovered and reached 
the mainland in 1497. This account was based 
on Vespucci’s own letters, in which he claims to 
have made four voyages. Sir Clements Markham 
in his introduction to a translation of the letters 
(Hakluyt Society, 1894) proved one of these to be 
a pure fabrication, the others quite unsuimoited. 
But see also books by Coote (1894) ami II. Vignaud 
(1918), and the Vespucci Texts and Studies of 
Princeton University (1916). [Ves-poot’chee,] 

( Vestris, Madame, nie Lucia Elizabeth Barto- 
loss!, a granddaughter of the engraver, was born 
In London, 7th March 1797. At sixteen she 
married the dancer Arraand Vestris (1787-1825), 
member of an -originally Florentine family that 
gave to France a series of distinguished chefs, 
actors, and ballet-dancers. In 1815 she separated 
from her worthless husband and went on the 
stage in Paris. She appeared at Drury I*ne 


In 1820, soon became famous in The Haunted 
Tower, was even more popular as Plioebe in Paul 
2 J ry, and in light comedy and burlesque was 
uniformly successful. She had been nine years 
lessee of the Olympic when in 1838 she married 
Charles Mathews (q.v.) Bho afterwards under- 
took the management of Covont Garden ami the 
Lyceum. She died 8th August 1856. 

Veuillot, Louis (1813-83), Ultramontane editor 
of the Paris I/Univers, was bom at Boynes, 
Loiret. He wrote novels, poems, St c. See Lives 
by E. Veu 1 1 lot ( 1 883), Tavernier (1913). [ VeK-y<f.\ 

Vezin, Hermann (1829-1910), actor, bom at 
Philadelphia, made his d6but at York in 1850. 

Viardot-Garcia. See Garcia. 

Viaud, Louis-Marif-Julien, ‘Pierre Loti, 
was born of a Huguenot line at Rochefort, 14tli 
Jan 1850, entered the navy in 1867, and was a 
year in disgiaco for Ins too truthful letters m 
Figaro on the conduct of the French soldiers at 
Hue m 1883. Aziyadi (1879) was a series of 
pictures of life on the Bospoius; Le Mainage de 
Loti (1880) carried the imagination captive with 
all the charm of the coral seas. Later came Le 
Roman d'un Spahi (1881) ; Mon Frere Yves (1883) ; 
Ptcheur d'Islande (1886), dealing with Breton 
fisher-life ; Propos d’Exil (1887) ; Madame Chrysan • 
thhne (1887); Japonnenes d'Automne (1889); Au 
Maroc (1890); le Roman d'un Enfant (1890); Le 
Livre de la PitU et de la Mort (1891); Fant&rn 
d’Oncnt (1892) ; Le Disci t (1894) ; J4rusalem (1895) ; 
La Galitte (1895) ; Ramuntcho (1897) ; L'Indf(Sans 
les Anglais) (1903); Madame Prune (1905); Les 
Desenchantees (1906) ; Pelerin d'Anglcor (1912) ; La 
Hyhie Enragte (1910). The simplicity yet inten- 
sity of his sei uons impressions, the sympathy 
with nature, the tenderness and melancholy in 
the Breton mists, suggest, but do not explain, the 
secret of lus charm. Admitted to the Academy 
in 1891, he died 10th June 1923. [Vce-o: Lot-ex'.) 

Vlcais, Captain Hedlky Shafto Johnstone 
(1826-55), Christian soldier, born m Mauritius, 
the son of an lush officer, from Woolwich joined 
the 97th, seived in Corfu, Malta, Jamaica, Hali- 
fax, and the Crimea, and fell repelling a Russian 
sally. See Memorials by Caroline Marsh (1856), 

Vico, Giovanni Battista (1668-1 744) ? bom at 
Naples, studied law, but devoted himself to 
literature, history, and philosophy, and became 
in 1697 professor of Rhetoric at Naples. In virtue 
of lus Scienza Nuova (1725 ; recast 1780) Vico is 
regarded as founder of the philosophy of history. 
See works by Benedetto Croce (trans. 1916\ 
Cantom (Turin, 1867), and Flint (1884). [ Vee'oo.} 

Viotor, Claude Perrin (1764-1841), bom at La 
Marche (Vosjzes), served in the artillery, and dis- 
tinguished himself at Montebello and Marengo. 
Napoleon made him marshal on the field of Fried- 
land (1807), and later Duke of Belluno. In 1808- 
12 he commanded in Spain, and lost the battles of 
Talavera and Barossa ; in the Russian campaign 
lie covered the crossing of the Beresina. He 
fought at Dresden and Leipzig, lost tho emperor’s 
favour by neglecting to occupy the bridge of 
Montereau - sur * Yonne, and was wounded at 
Craonne. Louis XVIII. gave him high command 
and the presidency of the commission for trying 
his old companions who had deserted to Napoleou 
during the 1 Hundred Days.’ He was minister of 
War 1821-23. See his Mimoirts (1846). 

Victor L was pope 190-202 ; Victor II., 1065- 
77 ; and Victor HI., 1086-88. 

Victor Amadeus n. (1666-1780), succeeded his 
father as Duke of Savoy in 1676, and was saved 
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from the clutclies of France by the military genius 
of Prince Eugene (q.v.), a distant cousin, who 
routed the French before Turin in 1700. By the 
Treaty of Utrecht (1718) he gained the principality 
of Montferrat and the kingdom of Sicily. Seven 
years later the Emperor of Austria forced him to 
exchange the crown of Sicily for that of Sardinia. 

Victor Emmanuel I. (1769-1824) was king of 
Sardinia from 1814. His oppression of liberalism 
led to a rising m 1821, when he abdicated in 
favour of his brother Charles Felix. 

Victor Emmanuel H, son of Charles Albert 
(q.v.) of Sardinia, was born March 14, 1820. He 
early showed military ardour, and in 1848-49 
displayed great gallantry at Goito and Novara. 
Charles Albert abdicating in his favour, he as- 
cended the throne of Sardinia, March 28, 1849 ; 
and in August peace was concluded between 
Sardinia and Austria. In January 1855 Sardinia 
joined the allies against Russia, rikI a contingent 
of 10,000 men landed m the Crimea. At the Con- 
gress of Paris (March 1850) the Sardinian envoys 
urged upon the attention of France and England 
the oppressive government of the states of Italy. 
Iu 1867 diplomatic relations were broken off with 
Austria. In 1859 Austria demanded the disarma- 
ment of Sardluia ; this was refused, and next day 
the Austrians crossed the Ticino. A French army 
advanced to aid the Sardinians, and the Austrians 
were defeated at Montebello (20th May), Magenta 
(4th June), and Solferino (24th June). By the 
Treaty of Villafranca, Lombardy was oeded to 
Sardinia. In 1800 Modena, Parma, the Romagna, 
and Tuscany were peacefully annexed to Sardinia. 
Sicily and Naples were added by Garibaldi, while 
Savoy and Nice were coded to France. The 
papal territories were only saved from annexa- 
tion by the presence of a French force of occupa- 
tion. In February 1861 Victor Emmanuel was 
proclaimed king of Italy at Turin, whence the 
capital of Italy was transferred to Florence. In 
1806 the Austro-Prussian war, in which Italy 
took part as the ally of Prussia, added Vcnetia 
to the Italian kingdom. In the same year the 
French withdrew from Rome, but owing to an 
incursion by Garibaldi they returned. After the 
fall of the Empire in 1870 the French occupation 
of Rome was at an end, the king entered Romo 
(20th September), and the province was added 
to his kingdom. Victor Emmanuel, ‘ Re Galan- 
tuoroo' (the ‘honest king'), hardy mountaineer 
and keen huntsman, reigned as a strictly consti- 
tutional monarch ; and, dying in January 1878, 
was succeeded by his eldest son, Humbert I, 
See works by Bersezio (1878-98), Maasari (1880). 

Victor Emmanuel IU , who succeeded in 1900 
on the assassination of his father, Huuibert(q.v.l 
was bom ui 1869, and as Duke of Naples married 
the Princess Helena of Montenegro in 1896, 

Victoria, Queen of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland and Kmpross of India, 
only child of Edward, Duke of Kent (fourth son 
of George III ), was bom at Kensington Palace, 
24th May 1819. Her mother, Victoria Maria 
Louisa (1786-1861), was daughter of Francis, 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg, and sister of Leopold, 
king of the Belgians. Her first husband, the 
Prince of LetninSen, died in 1814 ; and in 1818 
she married the Dukeof Kent. The duke died in 
1820, leaving hit widow in charge of an infant 
daughter only eight monfchs old, who had been 
baptised with the names of Alexandrite Victoria. 
The duke had belonged to the Whigs; and 
Me princess was thoroughly Instructed in the 
frtaeiples of the British constitution. Stye as* 


cended the throne on the death of her unde* 
William IV.. 20th June 1887 ; her uncle, the Duke 
of Cumberland, became king of Hanover, in 
virtue of the law which exoluded women from 
that throne. She was crowned at Westminster. 
28th June 1838. When Melbourne's government 
fell (1839) she refused to change, in accordance 
with precedent, the ladies of the bedchamber, the 
result being that Peel resigned and Melbourne's 
administration was prolonged till 1841. The 
young Queen was married 10th February 1840 to 
Prince Albert (q.v.), Prince of Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha. She bore him four sons and five daughters ; 
the Princess Royal, Victoria, married to Frederick 
III. (q.v.) of Germany; Albert Edward, after- 
wards King Edward VII. (q.v.); Alice (q.v.), mar- 
ried to the Duke of Hesse ; Alfred, Dnke of Edin- 
burgh and of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha (q v ) ; Helena, 
married in 1866 to Prince Christian of Denmark; 
Louise, married to the Marquis of Lome (see 
Argyll); Arthur, Duke of Connaught (q.v.); 
Leopold, Duke of Albany (q.v.); Beatrice, mar- 
ried jO Prince Henry of Battonberg (q.v.) The 
death of the Prince-Consort in 1861 led his widow 
to seclude herself for several years from public 
life ; but, though she did not afterwards take 
so prominent a part in public life, she never 
neglected any of her essential duties as queen. 
Other severe trials were the deaths of the Prin. 
cess Alice, of tiie Duke of Albany, and of the 
Duke of Clarence, her grandson. No former 
monarch so thoroughly comprehended that the 
powers of the crown are held in truat for the 
people ; she was the most constitutional monarch 
Britain had seen; and she was singularly well- 
informed on foreign politics. Hardly less bone- 
llcial was the example set by Her Majesty 
and the Prince-Consort in the domestic virtues. 
Ill 1876 ‘Empress of India* was added to the 
royal titles of the Gueen, who died 22d January 
1901. Her jubilee (1887) and 'diamond jubilee' 
(1897) emphasised the loyalty of the colonies to the 
mother country. Her Liters (edited in 1907 by Mr 
Benson and Lord Esher) illustrated her shrewd- 
ness, sagacity, self-devotion and persistence, her 
high idea of the importance of her office, ami her 
determination to bring its influence to bear both 
on home administration and the administration 
of foreign affairs. Her sympathy with Germany 
(as iu the SI es wick -Hoi stein controversy) and her 
djsiike to the Italian national rieorgimento against 
Austria had to be taken account of by her minis* 
ters ; as also her favour for some statesmen (Mel- 
bourne and Beaconsflekl). her strong distrust of 
others (Palmerston and Gladstone). See Albert 
(Brings Consort) ; Queen Victoria as I Knew Her , 
by 8irT. Martin (1908); her own Leaves from the 
Journal of our Life in the Highlands (1869), Mors 
Ijeaves (1884), and Letters (1907) ; and books on 
her or her reign by M'Oarthy, T. H. Ward (1887), 
Holmes (1897), Duke of Argyle (1901), Sir Sidney 
Lee (1902), J. H. Rose (1909), Mrs Jerroid (1912- 
1 6X Vt. Esher (1912-14), Lytton Stracliey (1921). 

Vida, Marco Girolamo (c. 1480-1566), Bishop 
of Alba, born at Creinona. wrote Latin orations 
and dialogues, Christias (1585), He Arte Poeitea 
(1527), and other poems. 

vidocq, BuofeNis Francois (1776-1867), ‘ the 
detective,' was the son of an Arras baker, whose 
till he often robbed. After a spell in prison, he was 
an acrobat, then served in the arpiy til! disabled 
by a wound, and in 1796 was sentenced fbr forgery 
to eight years in the galleys. Escaping, he joined 
a band of highwaymen, whom he betrayed to the 
authorities. Now (1808) lie offered his services 
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as a spy on tlie criminal classes. In 1812 a 
'Brigade de Surety was organised, with Vidocq 
as chief ; its efficiency was marvellous, bat bus* 
plcious grew rife that Vidocq himself originated 
many of the burglaries he showed such skill m 
detecting, and in 1826 he wus superseded. His 
Mimoires (1828) are untrast worthy. [Vee-dockf.) 

Viebig, Clara, German novelist, born in 1860 
at Trier, married F. T. Cohn in 1896. 

Vleld-Grlffln, Francis, symbolist poet, born in 
1864 at Norfolk, Virginia, is a master of ‘vers libre.' 


Vlerge, Daniel (1851-1904), Spanish draughts- 
man and illustrator, born at Madrid. 


Vleta, Franciscus, or Francois Vifens (1540- 
1608), mathematician, was a Poitiers advocate, 
councillor of the Parlevnents of Brittany and Tours, 
and privy-councillor to Heury IV. [Kee-ay'-fo.] 
Vieuxtemps, Henri (1820-81), violinist and 
composer, born at Venders in Belgium, m 1870 
became a teacher in the Brussels conservatoire. 
See Life by Hadoux (1898). [V'ych-Umu'.] 
VigfttSson, Gudbrawp (1827-89), Scandinavian 
scholar, born in Iceland, studied and lived at 
Copenhagen 1849-64. He edited a long series of 
sagas, completed the Icelandic Dictionary (1878) 
undertaken by Cleasby (q.v.), and compiled the 
magnificent CofptwporttamborooZe (with F. York 
Powell, 2 vole. Oxford, 1888). He came in 1864 
to London and thence to Oxford, where in 1884 
he was appointed lector in Icelandic. [Veeg'- 
foot-son.] 


Vigillus, pope 537-655, a Roman. 

Vignola, Giacomo Barozzi da (1607-79), archi- 
tect, worked chiefly and died in Rome. 

Vigny, Alfred Victor, Comtk de, born at 
Loclies (Iiulre-et* Loire), 27th March 1797, served 
fourteen years in the army. In 1822 he published 
anonymously a small volume of verse, followed 
in 1824 by Bum, an exquisite piece of mystic phan- 
tasy. He next issued nis collected Pohnss antiques 
et modemes (1826) : Cinq Mars (1826), a historical 
romance; a translation of Othello (1829); and a 
drama, La MartchaU d'Ancre (1830). After that 
year he published only works in prose: Stello 
(1832), Grandeur et Servitude Militaires (1836), and 
a drama, Chattcrton (1835). He left a volume of 
verse. Destinies (1864), and a Journal d'un Pokte 
(1867). In 1845 he was elected to the Academy, 
lie died 17th Sept. 1868. He had married an 
Englishwoman (Lydia Bunbury) in 1688, and the 
influence of English taste is marked in his work, 
which was eluant but cold. See hts Correspond- 
ance (WOtfUiosse's Profiles (1905) ; monographs by 
A. France (1868), Pal£ologue (1891), Dorison (1892), 
M. Masson (1908), Lauvrifcre (1909), L. roclw. 
BaWeusperger (1912), B. Dupuy (1910-12); and 
Bibliographic by LaugUis (1905). [Veen-yee.) 

Wllrf, PAsqtfAr.E (1827-1917), historian, bom 
at Naples, took part in the Neapolitan revolution 
of 1848. and wasproftwsor of History at Florence 
in 1866-1909. He repeatedly sat in the Italian 
parliament, and In 1891-92 waainhuster of Public 
Instruction. PatguaU Villdrl—V Italia e la Civita 
(1917), edited by €h Bonacd, contains selected 
passages from his works, of which the best-known 
are Lives of Savonarola and Machiavellt, The First 
TtbO Centuries bf Ftortntine History (1895), and 
Barbarian /AVMkmfo/ /faff (1902), all translated 

S r his wife, nfe Linda White (I83fi-mfl), an 
ngllih lady wlio wrote novels, tales, and sketches, 
main, Cutm* to wf flWTORf Duo on, 
Marshal of France, Was bom at Hbullns, 8th May 
1668. Be distinguished himself in the ware of 


the Low Countries, on the Rhine, and in HAm 
gary, lighting against the Turks. From 1699 till 
1701 he represented France at Vienna. In 1702. 
sent to succour tho Elector of Bavaria, he crossed 
the Rhine, and defeated the Markgraf of Baden 
at Friedlingen ; next year he again crossed the 
Rhine, but his scheme for advancing upon Vienna 
was defeated by the obstinacy of the Elector. 
He was next commissioned to put down the 
Camisards. He defended the north-eastern fron- 
tier against Marlborough; in 1708 he defeated 
the attempts of Prince Eugene to penetrate into 
France. In 1709 he was sent to oppose Marl- 
borough m the north, but at Malplaquet was 
severely wounded. In 1711 he headed the last 
anny France could raise, and with it fell upon 
the British and Dutch under Albemarle, who 
weie entrenelied at Denain (24th July 1712), 
carried their entrenchments, and turning upon 
Prince Eugene, drove him uuder the walla of 
Brussels ; then as plenipotentiary he signed the 
peace of Rasfcatt (1714). He became tlie principal 
adviser on military affairs and on foreigu pohey, 
was a strong opponent of Law’s financial meas- 
ures, and for a time lost favour at court. But 
in tlie war of 1732-34 in Italy he showed that the 
weight of years had left Ins military genius and 
spirit untouched. He died at Turin, 17th June 
1734. See his MSmoires (ed. by De Vogtl6, 1884- 
1904), and Lives by Anquetil (1784), Giraud <18811 
ami De Vogii6 (1888). I VeeLyar.) 

Villehardouiu, Geoffroi de (c. 1160-1213), tlie 
first of Frencli historians, was bom at the castle 
of Villehardouin in Aube, took part m the Fourth 
Crusade, and became marshal of ‘Romania.’ 
His Conquest de Constantinople, describing the 
events from 11 S to 1207, is of even greater value 
as literature than history. The best edition is by 
N. de Wailly (3d ed. 1882). [Vcel-ar-doo-aue.) 

Villemain, Abel Francois (1790-1870), bom at 
Paris, t>ecame professor of Rhetoric at the Lyc6e 
Charlemagne, the ficole Normalc, and the Sor- 
bonne (1816-26), was made a peer in 1831, and 
was minister of Public Instruction under Gui/ot 
He was long perpetual secretary of the French 
Academy. lie wrote on the history of French 
literature, studies of Pindar and Chateaubriand, 
Histoire de Cromwell (1819X and Lasearis , ou les 
Grecs du XV. SUcle (1825). [Veel~man».) 

Viliemarque. See La Villemarque. 

FillOnoutC, Pierre Charles Jean Baptist* 
Sylvestrb dk, Nelson’s antagonist, was bom at 
Valensoles (Basses Alpes), December SI. 1768, 
commanded the rear division of the French navy 
at the battle of the Nile, and saved his vessel 
and four others. In 1805 he took command of 
tlie Toulon squadron. At Cadiz he was joined 
by the Spanish fleet, and, in order to lure the 
British fleet ftx>m the coasts of Europe, bore away 
to the West Indies. A month later be sailed 
back, still pursued by Nelfcon. Off Pinisterre he 
fought an undecided battle with 8tr Robert Calder, 
and, returning to Cadis, was there blockaded by 
Nelson. This ruined Napoleon’S scheme for the 
invasion of England, and VMenenve; about to be 
superseded, determined to fight before his succes- 
sor could reach Cadiz. In the battle of Trafalgar 
(21st Oct) Villeneuve’s flag-ship, the Bucmtmm* 
was dismasted and forced to strike. The admiral 
lay a prisoner in England till April 1806. On the 
Journey to Parts he stopped at Rennes to warn 
how tne emperor would receive him ;. and on 
April tthe was fbund dead in bed, having stabbed 
i himself to the heart fFeefcneJte.] 

Vlllerol, Franqoib pi NKtrvnxi, litre o» 
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VIOLLET-LE-DUC 


(1644-1730), was educated with Louis XIV. at 
court, where he was the glass of fashion, but was 
banished to Lyons for a love-affair. In 1080 he 
returned to court, and in 1693 became a nmislial, 
having distinguished lnmself at Neerwinden. As 
commander in the Netherlands (1003-96) he show ed 
great incapacity; and in Italy m 1701 he was 
defeated and taken prisoner by Prince Eugene. 
Again in command In the Netherlands, lie was 
defeated by Marlborough at Ramillies. Madame 
de Main tenon got him made guardian to Louis 
XV. Orleans sent him to live on his estate in 
1722 because of his intrigues ; but he was subse- 
quently governor of Lyons. [ Veel-r'wah .) 

Villiers. See Buckingham (Duke of). 

Villiers, Charles Pelham, Corn-law reformer, 
born Jan. 19, 1802, a younger brother of the fourth 
Earl of Clarendon He was educated at Hailey- 
bury and St John’s College, Cambridge, and was 
called to the bar in 1827. He was returned for 
Wolverhampton as a Free Trader in 1835, and 
continued its member for upwards of sixty years, 
latterly as a Liberal Unionist, becoming the 
* Father of the House of Commons.’ He made Ins 
first motion in favour of Free Trade in 1838. In 
1859-66 he sat with Cabinet rank as President of 
the Poor-law Board. He died Jan. 16, 1898. 

Villiers de l’lsle Adam, Auguste (1838-89), 
a Breton count and French poet, descended from 
the last Grand-Master of the Knights of Malta, 
wrote AxeZ(draina), L'kve Future (satire), and other 
symbolist works. His Contes Cmiels (1883-89) are 
finished tales d laPoe. He died penniless, of can- 
cer, in a Paris hospital. See Lives by Pontavice 
de Henssey (trails. 1894), De Rougemont (1910). 

Villon, Francois, born m or near Paris in 1431, 
adopted (he tells us) the name of his ‘ more thau 
father,’ Maistre Guillaume Villon ; his own was 
Frangois de Montcorbier, or Francois des Loges. 
Of his father and mother little is known, except 
that they were poor. In 1452 Villon graduated 
master of arts. In 1455, having killed a priest in 
a street brawl, he lay for some months in hiding, 
and was sentenced to banishment. Ho was m 
trouble over a love-affair in 1456. Next year it 
came out that he was one of a gang of burglars 
who had broken into the College de Navarre and 
stolen 600 crowns. Villon went to Angers, came 
in touch with the Due de Bourbon at Moulins 
and with the Due d’Orl^ans at Blois (where again 
lie tasted prison life). He found an asylum under 
the Due de Bourbon at Roussillon ; but in 1461 
he was back again at his old game, and passed 
the summer in prison at Meung-sur-Loire. In 
1462-63 he was in trouble for theifc and for brawl- 
ing. Seutence of death was commuted to ban ish- 
ment in January 1463; and here Villon passes 
from our sight. It is clear from his own words 
that he was a wreck, shattered by debauchery, 
prison-life, and torture. His works consist of 
the Petit Testament (1456), the Grand Testament 
(1461), and some forty short pieces, chiefly 
ballades. Of the Jargon ballades some are clearly 
his ; his claim to the whole is doubtful. Readers 
of Villon generally begin with selected specimens, 
like 'The Ladies of Bygone Days,' his mother's 
‘Prayer to Our Lady,’ and the ‘Epistle to his 
Friends,’ and fascination is the consequence. 
Unrestricted acquaintance is almost sure to lead 
to disgust with his revolting realism and rascality. 

‘ But yet the pity of Jt I ’ is usually the final ini. 
prnsion. The first dated edition of Villon's poems 
is of 1489. By 1642 thirty- two had been printed ; 
that of 1688 was edited by Clement Marot. 
Modern editions are those of Pep} Lacroix, ‘Bib* 


liophile Jacob’ (1854-06-77), Pierre Jannet (1867- 
84), Longnon 1892, new ed. 1914). Moland (1898), 
Schwob (1905). A faithful English translation 
by Payne was printed by tho Villon Society in 
1878, new ed. 1892. There is also a translation 
by Stacpoole (1913). See books by G. Paris 
(1901), Schwob (1905), Champion (1913) ; Life and 
Times by H. de Vere Stacpoole (1916). [ Veel-yonP .] 
Vilmar, August Friedrich (1800-68), literary 
historian and theological professor at Marburg. 

Vincent, Sr, deacon and martyr, born in Spain, 
was martyred under Diocletian at Valencia, in 304. 

Vincent de Beauvais (Latinised Vincentius Bel - 
lovaccnsius), 13th-century encyclopedist, gath- 
ered together, under the patronage of Louis IX. 
of France, tho entire knowledge of the Middle 
Ages in his Speculum Ht^tormle, Naturale, et 
Doctrmale , to which an unknown hand added a 
Speculum Morale. He died about 1264. 

Vincent de Paul, St, was born at Pouv in 
Gascony, 24th April 1576, and admitted to 
priest’s orders in 1600. On a voyage from 
Marseilles to Narbonne his ship was captured 
by corsairs, and he was sold into slavery at 
Tunis. His master, a renegade Savoyard, was 
persuaded by Vincent to return to the Christian 
laitli ; so, escaping, they landed in France in 1607. 
Having gone to Rome, he was entrusted with a 
mission to the French court in 1608, and became 
almoner of Henry IV.’s queen. Ho formed asso- 
ciations for helping the sick, and in 1619 was 
appointed almoner-general of the galleys. Mean- 
while he had laid the foundation of tho Congre- 

f ation of Priests of the Missions, sanctioned by 
Jrban VIII. in 1632, and called Lazarists from 
their priory of St Lazare in Paris The Paris 
Foundling Hospital and tlie noble Sisterhood of 
Charity were of his founding. He died Sept. 27, 
1660, and was cynomsed 1787. See Life by Miss 
E. K. Sanders (1913), French ones by Maynard 
(3d ed. 1886), Chantelanze (1882), Bougaud (1889; 
trans. 1899), and Morel (1891). See Ozanam. 

Vincentiua Lerinensis, a monk of the island 
of Lenna (Larins), who died in 450, and who 
defined the three marks of Catholicity — ‘Quod 
ubique, quod semper, quod ab omnibus.’ Canon 
Heurtley translated his Commonitorium (1895). 
Vinci. See Leonardo da Vinci. 


Vinet, Alexandre Rodolphe(1797-1847), Swiss 
divine and critic, born at Ouchy near Lausanne, 
became in 1885 professor of French Language and 
Literature at Basel, and in 1837 of Practical The- 
ology at Lausanne. His Mbnoire en Farceur de 
Liberti des Cultes (1826) Involved him in the 
struggle against state interference ; and in 1845 
resigning his chair, he joined the Free Church of 
Vaud; in 1846 he was compelled to resign his 
professorship of French Literature in Lausaune 
Academy. Vinet was an eloquent and evangelical 
preacher. His Chrestomathie Frangaise (1829), his 
Etudes on the literature of the 19th century (1849- 
61), his Histoire of 18th-century literature (1858), 
Moralistes des XVI. et XVII. Sttcles (1869), and 
PoUes du Stick de Louis XIV. (1802) took high 
rank. Amongst the works translated into Eng- 
lish are Christian Philosophy (1846), Vital Chris- 
tianity (1846), Gospel Studies (1851), Pastoral The- 
ology (1852), Homiktics (1858), Studies in Pascal 
(1869), Outlines of Philosophy and Literature (1865). 
See studies by Scherer (1868) and Chavannes 

S 1888) ; Lives by B. Rambert (1876), Louis Molines 
1890), and Laura M. Lane (in English, 1890); and 
ds Letters (1882 and 1890). [Vee-nay.J 
V|oU$t-l$-Duo, EpotfNK (1814-79), architect, 
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born in Paris, in 1840 became director of the resto- 
ration of the Sainte Chapelle, and from this time 
on was tho great ‘lestoier’ of ancient buildings 
in France. He served as engineer in the defence 
of Pans, and was an advanced republican politi- 
cian. Ills best-known work was his great diction- 
ary of French Architecture (1853-69). There hav e 
been tianslatcd into English woiks on military 
architecture, how to build a house, the annals of 
a fortress, the habitations of man in all ages, 
lostoration, and Mont Blanc. See Lives by 
Sauvageob (1880) and Saint- Paul (2d ed. 18811 
[ Vyol-lay-leh-Deek. ] 

Viotti, Giovanni Battista (1753-1824), violinist 
and composer, bom in Piedmont, lived much 
from 1702, and died, in London [V jot-tee.] 
Virchow, Rudolf, born 13tli October 1821 at 
Schivelbein in Pomerania, studied at Berlin, and 
in 1S47 became a university lecturer, but next yeai 
fell into disfavour th tough his political fervour. 
Iu 1849 he was invited to Wuizburg as professor, 
but in 1856 returned to Berlin as professor and 
director of the pathological institute, lie founded 
and edited several medical journals, and became 
one of the foremost pathologists in Europe, 
reconsti ucting the science in not a few depait- 
ments. He rendered important services to archae- 
ology and anthropology m connection with such 
subjects as lake-dwellings and cave-men, skulls 
from Troian gravos and Egyptian tombs ; whilst 
as a politician he was long one of the most 
influential leaders of the advanced Liberals of 
Prussia, being a member of the Prussian chamber 
from 1862, ami of the Reichstag 1880-93. His 
most famous work is Cellular Pathology as based on 
Histology (1856 ; 4th ed. 1872 ; trails. 18(30). Others 
are Famine Fever (brans. 1868), Freedom of Science 
(trails. 1878), Infectious Diseases in the Army 
(1879), Post-mortem Examined ions (trails. 1878), and 
treatises on trichiniasis, hygiene and sewerage, 
barracks, &c. His 80th birthday was celebrated 
in 1901, and he died 5th September 1902. See books 
by Beclier (1891) and Pagel (1906). [ Feer-hoc .] 
Viret, Pierre (1511-71), French refoimer, was 
born at Orbe m Vaud, and died at Orthez. See 
monograph by Godet (1893). [Vcc-ray.] 

Virgil. Publius Vkroilius Maro, gieatest of 
Latin poets, was born at Andes near Mantua, 15th 
October 70 b.c. Cisalpine Gaul was mainly Celtic 
in population, but was already permeated by the 
Latin language and civilisation. The name Ver- 
ilius is apparently Celtic, and in Virgil’s Celtic 
lood modern critics have found the origin of Ins 
roinantu and melancholy temper and of Ins sense 
of the spiritual meaning of nature. His father 
owned a small property; the boy was sent to 
school at Cremona and Milan, and ftb sixteen 
went to Romo and studied rhetoric and philos- 
ophy. In 41 b.c. the victorious triumvirs weie 
settling disbanded soldiers on confiscated lands 
throughout Italy. Virgil’s faun was pait of the 
confiscated territory; but by advice of the 
governor of the district, Asinius Pollio, he went 
to Rome, with special recommendations to Octa- 
vianus ; and though his own property was not 
restoied to him, he obtained ample compensation 
from the government, and became one of the 
endowed court-poets who gathered round the 
prime-minister Maecenas. In 87 b.c. his Eclogues , 
ten pastorals modelled on those of Theocritus, 
were received with unexampled enthusiasm. Soon 
afterwards Virgil withdrew from Rome to Cam- 
pania, The munificence of Mwcenas had placed 
him in affluent circumstances. Ho had a villa 
4t Naples and a country-house near Nola. The 


Georgies , or Art of Husbandry , in four books, 
dealing with tillage and pastuiage, the vine and 
olive, horses, cattle, and bees, appeared in 30 B.C., 
and confirmed Virgil’s position as the foremost 
poet of the age. The remaining eleven years of 
his life were devoted to a largei task, undertaken 
at the uigent request of the emperor, the com- 
position of a great national epic on the story 
of Ahieas the Trojan, legendary founder of the 
Roman nation and of the Julian family, from the 
fall of Troy to Ins arrival in Italy, Ins wars and 
alliances with the native Italian races, and Ins 
final establishment in his new kingdom. By 
19 b.c. the sEneul was practically completed, and 
in that year Virgil left Italy to travel in Greece and 
Asia ; but at Athens he fell ill, and returned only 
to dio at Biuiidusiuiu, 21st September. At his 
own wish lie was buried at Naples, on the road to 
Pozzuoli, his tomb for many nundreds of years 
after being worshipped as a sacred place. His 
sincerity and sweetness of temper won the warm 
praise of Horace, and the fastidious purity of his 
life m an age of veiy lax morality gained him the 
same name of the lady by which Milton was known 
at Cambridge A few juvenile pieces of more or 
less probable authenticity are extant under his 
name. These aie the Cule x and the Moretum t 
both in hexameter verse; the C’opa, a short 
elegiac piece ; and fourteen little poems in various 
metres, some serious, others trivial. The Ciru is 
now agreed to be by a contemporary imitator. 
The supremacy of Virgil in Latin poetry was 
immediate and almost unquestioned; in the 
Eclogues the Latin tongue assumed a richness, 
harmony, and sweetness till then unknown. The 
promise shown m the Eclogues was more than 
fulfilled in t 1 ) Georgies. The workmanship of 
the JEncxd is more unequal; but in its great 
passages there is the same beauty, with an even 
fuller strength and range. Virgil’s works were 
established classics even in Ins lifetime, and soon 
after h<> death had become, as they still remain, 
the school-books of western Europe. By the 3d 
century Ins poems ranked as sacred books, and 
were regularly used for purposes of diviuation. 
In the dark ages his fabled powers as a magician 
almost eclipsed his real fame as a poet; but with 
the revival of learning he resumed his old place. 
Of the many editions (since 1469) the most im- 
poitant are those of Heyne (1767-75; re-edited 
by Wagnei ) and Ribbeck (1859-68). The standard 
English edition is that of Conington and Nettle- 
ship (4th ed. 1881-83), and there are good smaller 
editions by Kennedy, Papillon, and Singwick. 
Among verse translations that of Dryden still 
holds a high place ; others which deserve special 
mention are those of Lord Justice Bo,ven (in- 
complete), William Morris (AZneid), Calverley 
(Eclogues), and Rhoades. There are prose trans- 
lations by Conington and by Mackail. See 
the estimates of Virgil by Sellar, Sainte-Beuve, 
and F. Myers; and Lord Tennyson’s lines ‘To 
Virgil.’ For Virgil the Magician, see Comparetti, 
Vergil tn the Middle Ages (trails. 1895). 

Virgil, Polydorb. See Vergil. 

Virginia. See Claudius (Appius). 

Viriathua, a Lusitanian herdsman, headed a 
rising against the Romans, and from 151 to 141 
b.c. repeatedly defeated Roman armies. He waa 
murdered in 140. 

Vischer, Peter (1455-1529), sculptor iu bronze, 
was born and died at Nuremberg. He was 
reckoned by contemporaries as tho next artist to 
Albert DUrer ; the ‘King Arthur’ at Innsbruck 
[s h(s masterpiece. His sons, Hans, Hermann, am} 
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Peter Vischer the younger, were also distin- 
guished as sculptors and workers in bronze. See 
monograph By 0. Headlam (1901). [Fish-er.J 

Vlssoher, Cornelis (1629-58), r Dutch copper- 
plate engraver, famous for his portraits and lor 
engravings after Guido Reni, Biouwer, and 
Ostade.— His brother, Jan (1636-92)^ was similarly 
distinguished. [Veess-ker,] 

Vlt, Vincenzo de (1811-92), editor of Forcel- 
lini’s Lexicon Totius Latinttatis(1858-7V), i Paduan 
by birth, was a canon of Ro vigo and to wu-1 i brai mn, 
when in 1850 lie joined the brotherhood of Rosimni 
(a.v.). His unfinished Onomasticon was to contain 
all proper names down to the 5th century. 

Vitellius, Aulus Q5-69 a.d.), Roman emporor, 
was a favourite of Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, 
and Nero. Appointed by Galba to tho command 
of the legions on the Lower Rhine, he was pro- 
claimed emperor at Colonia Agrippinensis (Co- 
logne) in the beginning of 69 ; and his generals 
put an end to the reign of Otho by the victory of 
Bedriactun. During his brief reign Vitellius gare 
himself up to beastly gluttony. Meantime Vespa- 
sian was proclaimed in Alexandria, and Vitellius, 
defeated by liis rival's followers in two battles, 
was dragged through the streets of Rome and 
murdered, 21st December 69. 

Vitringa, Campeoius (1059-1722), born at 
Leeuwardem became professor at Fraueker, first 
of Oriental Languages and then of Theology, lie 
left innumerable commentaries on Scripture and 
other works (mostly in Latin), of which his com- 
mentary on Isaiah (1714-20) and the De Synagoga 
Vetere (1696) were the most important. 

Vitruvius Polllo, a North Italian, employed 
by Augustus as architect and military engineer, 
wrote about 15 b.c., in an obscure and clumsy 
style, ten books De Architectura. Prof. Ussing 
ot Copenhagen, however, maintains (Memoirs of 
Danish Academy, 1896) that the work is a literary 
forgery of the 4th century a.d. 

Vitry, Jacques db, a French cardinal legate, 
who died at Rome m 1240, and is known by his 
Letters and Exempla. See Prof. Crane’s edition 
of the latter for the Folklore Society (1890). 

Vittorino da Feltre (c. 1400-77), the ‘humanist 
educator,’ summoned by tho Gouzagas to Mantua 
Bee study by W. H. Woodward (1897). 

VitUB, St, the son of a Sicilian pagan, was con- 
verted by his nurse Crescentia and her husband 
Modestus, with whom lie suffered martyrdom 
under Diocletian. He was invoked against sudden 
death, hydrophobia, and chorea or St Vitus’ Dance. 

Yivea, Juan Luis, best known as Ludovicus 
Fives (1492-1540), Spanish humanist, born at 
Valeucia, studied philosophy at Paris, but, dis- 
gusted with the empty quibblings of scholas- 
ticism, turned to the study of the classics at 
Louvain. Summoned (1528) to England to be 
tutor of the Princess Mary, he taught at Oxford. 
He was imprisoned for opposing the divorce, and 
after 1528 lived mostly at Biuges. Amongst his 
works ar e De Discipline ; an edition of Aristotle’s 
De Anima ; books on Virgil’s Bucolics , on the poor, 
and Christianity. [Vee-vays.] 

Vivian, Richard Hussey Vivian, Lord (1775- 
1842), born at Truro, distinguished himself at 
Corunna, Toulouse, and Waterloo. See Memoir 
by the Hon. Claud Vivian (1897). 

Vlvianl, Ren6 (1862-1925), French Statesman, 
was born at 8idi-bel-Abb5s, Algeria. An eloquent 
Socialist, he was prime-minister (June 1914 to 
Qcfc. 1915) when the Great War began, 


Voet, or Voetius, Gibbert (1589-1676), Dutch 
Calvinist theologian. 

Vogler, Georo Joseph (1749-1814), composer, 
styled Abt Vogler, was born at Wurzburg, the son 
ot a violin -maker, was ordained priest at Rome in 
1778, and made Knight oi the Golden Spur and 
chamberlain to the pope. At Mannheim he estab- 
lished his first school of music ; his second was at 
Stockholm. After years of wandering and brilliant 
successes at London and half over Europe as a 
player on Ins * orchestrion ' (a modified organ), lie 
settled as kapellmeister at Darmstadt, and oponed 
his third school, having for pupils Weber and 
Meyerbeer. His compositions and his theories of 
music are now forgotten ; but lus name survives 
in Robert Browning’s poem. See study by Scliaf- 
liautl (1887). [Foagder.] 

Vogt, Carl (1817-95), naturalist, born at 
Giessen, studied at Bern under Liebig and at 
Neuch&tel under Agassiz. In 1847 he became 
professor of Zoology at Giessen, but lost the post 
as a revolutionist. In 1852 he accepted the chair 
of Geology at Geneva. A thorough-going Mate- 
rialist and champion of Darwinism, he wrote on 
pisciculture, man and the apes, mammals, and 
comparative anatomy. [Focht.] 

Vogiid, Charles Jean Melchior, Marquis db 
(1829-1910), Semitic archeologist, born in Paris, 
travelled in Syria in 1853-54 and 1861, was ambas- 
sador at Constantinople 1871-75, at Vienna 1875- 
79 He was elected to the AcadCmie in 1902. 
His cousin, EuoEne Marie Melchior, Vicomte 
de VooOri (1848-1910), born at Nice, was secre- 
tary at Pefcrograd (1876-82). Admitted to the 
Academic (1888), he wrote Jas Morts qui Parlent , 
books on Syria, the Russian novel, Ac. [Vo-goo-ay.] 

Volture, Vincent (1598-1648), poet and letter- 
writer, born at Amiens, was an original member 
of the Academic, and enjoyed the favour of 
Gaston d’Orl6ans, Richelieu, Mazarin, and Louis 
XIII. His brilliant sonnets and vers de socilti 
were the delight of the IlOtel Rainbomllet. 
Ubicmi (1855) and Roux (1856) edited his Poems, 
Uzaime his Letters (1880). 

Vollon, Antoine (1833-1900), painter of still- 
life, armour, dead game, &c., was born at Lyons. 

Volney, Constantin Francois Chassebckuf, 
Comte de (1757-1820), born atCraon in Mayenne, 
studied at Paris medicine, history, and the Oriental 
languages, adopted the name of Volney, and 
travelled in Egypt and Syria (1788-87), pub- 
lishing his valuable Voyage (1787). A zealous 
reformer, he was elected to the Constituent 
Assembly in 1789, but later was thrown into 
prison till the downfall of Robospierre. His 
reputation chiefly rests on his famous work Les 
Ruines, ou Meditations sur les Revolutions des 
Empires (1791). He filled the chair of History in 
the short-lived ficole Nonnale, collected in the 
United States (1795-98) materials for his Tableau 
du Climat et du Sol (ISOS), and was admitted to 
the Acadeiny. Napoleon made him senator, 
Count, and Commander of the Legion of Honour ; 
Louis XVIII. made him a poor. See L. 8ech6’s 
Etude (1899) and Saiute-Beuve’s Cauteries. 

Volta, Alessandro (1745-1827), physicist, 
nobly born at Como, In 1774-1804 was professor 
of Natural Philosophy at Pavia. He retired 
to his native town, but was summoned to 
show his discoveries to Napoleon, and received 
medals and titles at home and abroad. He 
mainly developed the theory of current electri- 
city along purely physical lines ; the term vol- 
taic is justly used In many cases instead of 
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K anio. He discovered the electric decoinposi- 
of water ; invented a new electric battery, 
the electrophorus, and an electroscope ; and made 
investigations on heat and gases. His works till 
5 vols. (1810). See monographs by Biancln and 
Mochetti (1829-32), and by Volta (1876). 

Voltaire, Francois Marie Arocjei’ de, was 
born 24th November 1694 in Paris, where his 
father, Francois Arouet, held a post in the 
Chambre des Comptes. In his ninth year he 
entored the College Louis-le-Grand, the chief 
French seminary ot tho Jesuits. Leaving college 
at seventeen, he was destined for the bar, but law 
disgusted him. Alarmed by the dissipated life 
which he was leading, his father gladly saw him 
admitted into tho suite of his godiather’s brother, 
the Marquis de Ch&teauneuf, Ftench ambassador 
to Holland; but in consequence of an intrigue 
Arouet was sent home in disgrace By command 
of his exasperated father ho entered an attorneys 
office, but his stay m it was short, and he soon 
obtained notonety as the author of a satire on 
Ins successful rival in tho poetic competition for 
an Academy prize. In 1710, on suspicion of lam- 
pooning the legent, the Due d’Orleans, lie was 
banished for several months from Pans ; and m 
1717-18, as the author of a worse lampoon, accus- 
ing the regent of detestable crimes, he was lin- 
risonedm the Bastille Meanwhile he had written 
is tragedy CEdipe , and had begun a poem on 
Henry IV. On leaving the Bastille he assumed 
the name Voltaire, supposed to be an anagram of 
Arouet 1(e) j(eune). (Edipc was performed m 1718, 
find was triumphantly successful. His next dia- 
matic attempts were almost failures, and he de- 
voted himself to his poem on Henry IV. But tho 
authorities refusing to sanction its publication on 
account of its championship of Protestantism 
and of religious toleration, Voltaire had the 
poem surreptitiously printed at Rouen (1723) and 
smuggled into Paris, as La Ligue ou llenri le 
Grand. He was pushing his way at court when 
an event occurred that diove him from Franco. 
The Chevalior de Rohan-Cliabot addressing him 
as a parvenu, Voltaire retorted with spirit, and 
circulated caustic epigrams on the Chevalier, 
whose revenge was to have Voltaire beaten by 
his hirelings. Voltaire challenged the author of 
the outrage, and was once moro thrown into the 
Bastille, and liberated only on the condition that 
he would proceed forthwith to England, where he 
landed in May 1726. .Here Bohngbroke made 
him known to Pope and lus circle. He made the 
acquaintance of Peterborough, Chesterfield, the 
Herveys, and the Duchess of Mailborough, and 
became intimate with Young, Thomson, and Gay. 
He acquired some knowledge of Shakespeare and 
Milton. Dryden and Butler. Pope’s works, Addi- 
son’s Cato , and the Restoration dramatists. Ho 
was strongly attracted to Locke’s philosophy, 
and he mastered the elements of Newton’s astro- 
nomical physics. Bolingbroke and the English 
Deists furnished him with many of his weapons. 
Queen Caroline accepted his dedication to her of 
the Henriade , the new form of La Ligue; and when 
permitted to return to France in 1729 he took 
with him liis History of Charles XII. and the mate- 
rials for his Letters on the English. He laid the 
foundation of hisgreat wealth by purchasing shares 
in a government lottery and by speculations in 
the corn-trade, ultimately increased by tho profits 
from lArge army contracts. He formed an inti- 
macy with Madame du CMtelet (q.v.), and 
made her husband’s ch&teau of Cirey in Cham- 
pagne their headquarters (1784). Here he wrote 
dramas {hi trope and Mahomet among them), 


poetry, his Treatise on Metaphysics , much of his 
Sitcle de Louis Quatorze and Les Mceurs et 
VEsprit des Nations, with his Elements of the 
Philosophy of Newton. Since the appearance 
of his letters on the English he had been out of 
lavour at couit. But his Pnncesse de Nava/rre , 
performed on the occasion of the Dauphin’s 
marriage (February 1745), pleased Louis XV. by 
its adroit adulation. This and the patronage 
of Madame de Pompadour proem ed him the 
appointments of royal lnstoriogiapher and of 
geiitleinan-in-ordinary to the king, an well as his 
election to the French Academy. In 1747 an 
nnpiudent speech at a couit card-party drove 
him to take icfuge with the Duchesse de Maine, 
for whose amusement he now wrote Zadtg and 
others of the Oriental tales. When he was 
allowed to reappear at court, some injudicious 
flattery of Madame de Pompadour excited the 
indignation of the queen, and Voltaire had again to 
migrate. The death (Sept. 1749) of Madame du 
Chatelet allowed linn at last to accept the l e pea ted 
invitation of Fiedenck the Great. In July 1760 
Voltaire found himself at Berlin as king’s cham- 
berlain, with a pension of 20,000 francs and 
boaid in one of the royal palaces. But he 
entered into some questionable financial opera- 
tions with a Beilm Jew ; Frederick was still 
more giavely offended by Ins satirical criti- 
cisms on Maupeituis; and in March 1753 
Frederick and Voltaire parted, never to meet 
again. In Prussia Voltaire had published his 
Siccle de Louis Quatorze. On his way home he 
was arrested at Frankfort, through Frederick’s 
leprescntative there, instructed to recover from 
Voltaire a volume of the king’s poems. Voltaire 
avenged bin ^olf by writing a malicious sketch of 
Frederick's cliaractei and account of his habits, 
llist printed after the writer’s death. Voltaire 
settled in 1765 neai Geneva — after 1758 at Ferney, 
four miles from Geneva. In 1766-59 appeared 
Ins hozurs et VEsprit des Nations, his pessimistic 
poem on the eaithquake of Lisbon, aud the 
famous Candide. The suspension of the Ency- 
clopedic by the French government, and tho 
condemnation by the parliament of Pans of a 
hannless poem of Ins own on natural religion, 
impelled Voltaire to declare war against 
‘ L’lnlame.’ In 1702 appeared the first of those 
writings assailing the Christian faith which 
flowed from liis pen until the end of his life. In 
the same year occurred at Toulouse the judicial 
murder of Joan Calas (q.v.), falsely accused of 
having, from Protestant zeal, killed one of 
liis sons to keep him from turning a Catholic. 
Voltaire exerted himself successfully to get 
the sentence annulled, and to rescue other 
members of the Calas family from punish- 
ment Tins and similar efforts on behalf of 
victims of French fanaticism procured Voltaire 
tho admiration of many to whom his attacks on 
Christianity were utterly repugnant The atheism 
of Baron d’Holbach’s System of Nature, issued in 
1770, he vehemently opposed, aud was accordingly 
treated as a reactionary deist. Among his works 
written in Switzerland were histories of JRtuwia 
under Peter the Great and of the Age of Louis XV . ; 
the Dictionnaire PhUosophique ; a Treatise on 
Toleration; aud Fragments on the History cj 
India ; besides tales philosophical treatises, and 
traged ios and comedies. He kept up an enormous 
correspondence. He looked Keenly after his 
many investments, from which he ultimately 
derived what would now be £20,000 a-year He 
farmed, reclaiming waste land, planting, rearing 
poultry, and breeding horses ; aud he established 
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at Pemey a watch-making industry. In February 
1778, when he was in his eighty-fourth year, 
he visited Paris ostensibly to superintend the 
arrangements for the performance of his last 
tragedy, Irkne ; and he was welcomed with frantic 
enthusiasm. The excitement and fatigue brought 
on illness ; and he died 80th May 1778. The great 
Life is that by Gustave Desnouesferres (2a ed. 
8 vols. 1887) ; see also Morley’s book on him 
(1872 ; new ed. 1880), Strauss’s six lectures (1871 ; 
4th ed. 1878), ami Lanson’s (‘ Grands Ecrivains,’ 
1907). See too Lives by Parton (Boston, 2 vols. 
1881), Hamley (1877), Espinasse (1892), and Tal- 
lentyre (1908) ; Clun ton Collins’s Voltaire in Eng- 
land (1908), and Bengesco’s Bibliographic de Vol- 
taire (4 vols. 1882-90). 

Voluse'nus, Florentius (Florence Wilson, 
or Wolsky, 1604-46), Scottish humanist, born 
near Elgin, went to the University of Pans, and 
attained a mastery of Latin which ranks him with 
the first scholars of lus tune. After acting as 
tutor to a son of Cardinal Wolsey, he became 
principal of a school at Carpentras, near Avignon ; 
and died at Vienne in DauphinA His chief wotk 
is his De Animi Tranqmlhtate. See Kampmi in 
Scottish Review for October 1889. 

Vondel, Joost van den (1587-1679), Dutch 
poet, born at Cologne, kept a hosier’s shop m 
Amsterdam. Of his thirty-three plays, Lucifer 
(1654) suggests in some points a parallel with 
Paradise tost, on which Gosse (Studies in North. 
Lit 1879) and Edmundson ( Milton and Vondel , 
1885) based a preposterous charge of borrowing. 
The latter finds also in Samson Agomstes plagiar- 
isms from Vondel’s Samson. Lennep edited his 
complete works (1850-09) See studies by Baum- 
gaitner (1882) and Looten (1889). 

Von der Deoken. See Decken. 

Voragine, Jacobus de (1230-98), a Dominican, 
born at Viareggio near Genoa, became Arch- 
bishop of Genoa. He wrote the Aurea togenda 
or Golden legend, a famous collection of lives of 
the saints, translated by Caxton in 1483. A good 
edition is that by Grasse (1846). He is also said 
to have produced the first Italian translation of 
the Bible. [Vo-raj'i-ne y.) 

Vorosmarty, Michael (1800-55), Hungarian 
poet, was an advocate and in 1848 a member of 
the National Assembly. [Ver-e&h' -mar-tee.) 

Vortigern, the British prince loported by 
Bede, Nennius, and Geoffrey of Monmouth to 
have invited the Saxons into Britain to help him 
against the Piets, and to have married Rowena, 
daughter of Hengist. 

Vos, Corn elis de (1585-1651), Dutch painter of 
portraits and religious and mythological pieces. 
—His brother, Paul (1590-1678), painted animals 
and hunting scenes. 

Voss, Johann Heinrich (1751-1826), born at 


^ipJff-JRAAGEN, Gustav Friedrich (1794- 
Jg w jj 1868), art-critic, was professor of 
Art-iiistory at Berlin. One of his 
Wr w best-known books is The Treasures 
T of Art in Great Britain (8 vols. 1854). 
Waoe, Henry (1836-1924) Dean of Canterbury 
from 1903, was bom In London, studied at Brase- 
nose, and became professor of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory (1876) and principal of King's College, Lon- 
don (1888). He was Boyle lecturer— Christianity 
and Morality— (1874-75) and Bampton lecturer— 
The foundations of faith— <1879), and was made a 


Sommersdorf in Mecklenburg, stndied at Gbttin- 
gen, and m 1778 went from editing the Musen - 
almanack at Wandsbeck to be schoolmaster at 
Otterndorf. Here he translated the Odyssey. In 
1782 he became rector of a school atEutin, whence 
in 1789 he issued his translation of Virgil’s 
Georgies. His controversies with Heyno form his 
Mythologischc Briefe (1794) ; in answer to Creuzer 
he wrote Antisyinbohk (1824-26). In 1802 he 
settled in Jena, in 1805 was called to be profes- 
sor at Heidelberg, where ho translated Horace, 
Hesiod, Theocritus, Bion, Moschus, Tibullus, and 
Propei tins ; other translations were Aristophanes 
and (with the aid of his two sons) Shakespeare — 
a work far inferior to Schlegol’s. Luise (1795), an 
idyl, is his best original poem. See Lives by 
Paulus (1826) and by Herbst (1876). [Fojw.J 

Voss, Richard (1851-1918), born at Neugiape 
in Pomerania, published a long series of poems, 
dramas, and romances. 

Vossius, Gerard Jan (1577-1649), bom of Dutch 
parents near Heidelberg, stndied at Leyden, and 
became in 1600 rector of the school at Dort, in 
1615 of the theological college of Leyden. His 
Ihstoria Pelaguina (1618) brought down upon him 
the wrath of the orthodox Laud gave him a 
prebend wortli £100 m Canterbury (without resi- 
dence). In his De Historicis totmis (1627) ho 
made a piudent recantation. In 1682 he became 
professor of History in the Athemeum at Amster- 
dam. PI is chief works are Aristarchus , De His - 
toncis Greeds, and Commentana Rhetonca. — Isaac 
Vossius (1618-88), his son, born in Leyden, 
tiavelled in England, France, and Italy, collect- 
ing many valuable manuscripts, and was at the 
court of Queen Christina of Swedon, but returned 
to Prolland in 1058. In 1670 he settled in England, 
and, although a libeitine, was appointed by 
Charles II. a canon of Windsor. He edited the 
epistles of Ignatius (1046), Justin, Pompoimia 
Mela, and Catullus, ami wrote on chronology. 

Vowell, John. See Hooker (Richard). 

Voysey, Charles (1828-1912), born in London, 
son of an architect, studied at St Edmund’s 
Hall, Oxford, graduating in 1851, and had been 
curate in several livings (being ejected from Ins 
curacy in Whitechapel for a sermon against endless 
punishment), when m 1864 ho was presented to 
the living of Healaugh, Yorkshiie. His sermons 
on inspiration and his views in his serial The 
Sling and Stone (10 void.) created controversy, 
and led to a prosecution (1869) on the part of the 
Archbishop in the York chancery. The judicial 
committee of Privy-council confirmed the sen- 
tence of deprivation (1871) Ho subsequently 
became founder and pastor of a Theistic church 
in London, and published works on The Mystery 
of Pain, Death and Sin, and on Theism. 

VulplU8, Christiane. See Goethe. 


prebendary of St Paul’s (1881), chaplain-in- 
ordinary to the Queen (1889). Ho was an editor 
of the Dictionary of Christian Biography (1877-87) 

Wace, Robert (c. 1100-75), Anglo-Norman poet, 
born in Jersey, compiled two long romances, the 
Gestes des Bretons or Brut ami the Roman de Ron. 
See study by Payen-Payne (1916). 

Wadding, Luke (1588-1667), historian of the 
Franciscan order, born at Waterford, became a 
Franciscan and professor at Salamanca In 1618 
he settled in Rome, where he founded an Irish 
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I? raiicisca.n college, and wiote Annate* Ordinis 
Minor um (1(120-40 ; new ed. 1731-47)and Sci t ptoi cs 
OrdinU Mmorum , besides editing Duns Scotus. 

Waddington, William IIenrv, French states- 
man, was born In Pans, 11th December 1820, son 
of a naturalised English cotton manufacturer, 
studied at Rugby and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and took a classical first-class, with the Chan- 
cellor's medal, in 1849. He returned to France, 
and devoted hunsilf to the study ot antiquities, 
travelling in Asia Minor, Syiia, and Cyprus. In 
18G5 he was elected to the Academy ot Inscrip- 
tions and Belles Lettres. In 1871 he was returned 
to the National Assembly, and m 1870-85 he sat 
in the Senate. He was minister of Instruction 
(1870-77) and of Foreign Affairs (1877), plenipo- 
tentiary at the Berlin Congi ess (1878), picsident 
of the Council (1879), and ambassadoi at London 
1883-92. He died 13th January 1894. 

Wade, George (1673-1748), Hold • marshal, 
euteicd the army in 1690, and lose to be 
lieutenant-generarof the Ordnance and a mem- 
ber of tho Privy - council. He commanded as 
a general officer in the Highlands during the 
pacification after the ’15 ; and to him is due the 
execution (1726-37) of the gieat military roads 
He suppressed a riot in Glasgow and repaned 
Edinburgh Castle. In 1744 he was in the Nether- 
lands, and in 1745 lnsarmy m Yorkshire was evaded 
by tho Pretender on his southward march. 

Wade, Sir Thomas Francis, K.C.B. (1818-95), 
son of Colonel Wade, C.B., was.m the army m 
1838-47. Chinese secretary at Iloiig-koiig in 1855, 
he became secretary to the Legation ut Pekin in 
1862, and in 1871 plenipotentiary. From 1888 he 
was piofessor of Chinese at Cambndge. 

Waghorn, Lieut. Thomas, R N. (1800-50), bom 
at Rochester, showed how the overland route to 
India i) id Egypt, stalled in 1838, could be greatly 
shortened. On 31st October 1845 he arrived in 
London with the Bombay mail of tho 1st October 
(vid Austria and Bavaua ami Belgium). 

Wagner, Richard, was born in Leipzig, 22d 
May 1813, and educated at Diesden. At thirteen 
lie translated twelve books of tho Odyssey, at 
fourteen wrote a tragedy. Weber attracted the 
boy, but it was Beethoven’s music which ga\e 
him his real inspiration ; and in 1833 he began Ins 
caroer as an operatic composer with Die Feen( pei* 
formed only in 1888). After some work in Heidel- 
berg, Kbuigsberg, and Riga, he v esolved in 1839 
to try his fortune in Paris with Jiienzi, but had a 
sore struggLi till 1842, when he left Paiis with 
Kientri still unpei formed. But the success of the 
opera that year in Diesden led to his appointment 
as kapellmeister there (1843). Der Fliegende Hol- 
lander (1844) was not so enthusiastically received. 
Tannh&user (1845) proved at first a comparative 
failure, and moved him to an elaborate exposition 
of liis ideal (in Opera and Dr. ma and many other 
essays). Lohengrin was finished early m 1848, 
and also the poem of Siegfrieds Tod ; but a too 
warm sympathy with the revolutionary party 
(1849) compelled him to flee from Saxony ; and 
for nearly twelve years the bitterness of exile 
was added to the hardship of poverty. To 
this period mainly belong Wagner’s polemical 
writings, so biting in their sarcasm and often 
unfair in their attacks. In 1852 the poem of 
the Nibelungen Ring trilogy was finished. In 
1854 Rheingold (the Introduction or Vorabend) 
was ready, and Die Walkiire (part i.) in 1856. 
The poem of Tristan was completed in 1857, and 
the music two years later. In 1861 he received 
permission to return to Germany, but for three 


years the struggle with fortune was harder 
than ever, till an invitation was sent linn by 
Louis II. ot Bavaria. The rest of his career 
was comparatively easy. In 1865 Tristan und 
Isolde was performed at Munich, followed by a 
comic opera, Du Meistersingcr (1868). Siegfried 
Qtibelungen Ring , part li.) was completed m 1869. 
Wagner had married in 1836, and separated from 
his wife in 1861. In 1870 he married Cosmia (died 
1919, aged 78), Liszt’s daughter, formeily Von 
Bulow’a wife. A Iheatie, specially built for the 
performance of Wagner's later works, was begun 
in 1872 at Baireutli, and finished in 1876, two 
years after the completion of the Gotterdam - 
merung ( Nibelungen Ring, part iii.). The first 
work given was the entire Trilogy ; and in July 
1882 Wagnei’s career was crowned by the first 
performance there of Parsifal. He died at Venice, 
13th February 1883. His aim was to reform the 
whole structure of opera, using the last or ‘Beet- 
hoven ’ development of instrumental music as a 
basis, and freeing it from the fetters of conven- 
tionality. The one canon was to be dramatic 
fitness. The inteiest of the drama is to depend 
not entirely on the music, but also on the poem, 
and on the acting and staging as well — an aim 
that Gluck and otheis had also laboured to 
attain. Other features in the Wagner music 
drama are the use of the Leading Motive (Leit- 
motiv)— found occasionally in Gluck, Mozart, and 
Weber, but here first adopted with a definite 
purpose — and the preference for mythological 
rather than historical subjects. Wagner’s works 
show a progiessive development. Rienzi is in 
Llio grand opeia stylo of Mejerbeer, Spontim, &c. 
The Flying ’ ntchman in lomantic opera strikes 
out for itself a new style, which, followed up 
m Tannhauser, reaches its stage of perfection 
in Iohengrm. From this time dates the music 
drama, of which Tristan is the mostuncompromis- 
mg tj A »* . The ti ilogy (Walkuie, Siegfried , Gotter- 
d&mmervng, with the Rheingold as introduction) 
is a very unequal work. It is full of Wagner’s 
most inspired writing and most marvellous 
orchestiation ; but it is too long and too diffuse. 
I'aistfal, with its sacied allegory, its lofty nobility 
ot tone, and its pure mysticism, stands on a plat- 
form by itself. See Glasenapp’s Life of nun 
(1894-1‘>U , tiaus. Ellis, 1901 etseq.); Dannreuther 
in Grove’s Dictionary ; Jullien’s Wagner (Paris, 
1S86); monographs by HuefTer (1C74, 1888); 
Richard Wagner, Composer of Operas, lv J. F. 
ilunciman (1913); Wagner as Man and Artist, by 
Ernest Newman (1914) ; Coi'resjwndence between 
Wagner and Liszt (trails. 1888); Wagner’s Letters 
to Dresden Friends (trans 1890) ; Gustav Kobbe, 
fi 7 agn«r’s Life and Works (1890); Praeger, Wagner 
as l knew Him (1892) ; Houston Chamberlain, 
Wagner (trans. 1897); the Lives by Wolzogen, 
Pohl, and others ; Wagner’s prase works, letters, 
&c. (trans. Ellis, 1892 et seq .) ; Autobiography (trans. 
1911). [Vagh-ner; g guttural.] 

Wagner, Rudolf, physiologist (1805-64), was 
born at Baireuth, was professor at Erlangen and 
Gottingen, and author of System of Physiology 
(trans. 1844) and Comparative Anatomy (trans. 
1845).— His son, Adolf (1885-1017), political 
economist, boni at Erlangen, was professor at 
Vienna, Hamburg, Do:pat, Freiburg, and Berlin. 
In liis numerous works lie represented the histori- 
cal school and supported state-socialism. 

Wainewright, Thomas Griffiths, essayist, 
forger, and poisoner, was born at Ohiswick in 
October 1794, and was brought up by his grand- 
father, Dr Ralph Griffiths (1720-1803), founder o4 
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the Monthly Review. He had held a commission 
in the Guards wlieu ? about 1620, he took to 
writing tawdry art criticisms and miscellaneous 
articles for the periodicals. He married on £200 
fc-year, and, soon outrunning his means, first 
committed forgery (1824), and then poisoned with 
strychnine his uncle (1829), his lhother-in-law 
(1890), a sister-in-law (1880), and an acquaintance 
at Boulogne (1831). The sister-in-law (Waine- 
wright’s wife was an accomplice in her murder) 
had been fraudulently insured for £18,000, but two 
actions to enforce payment failed ; and Waine- 
wright, venturing back from France in 1887, was 
arrested tor his old forgery, and sentenced to life 
transportation. In Van Diemen’s Land he painted 
portraits, ate opium, and died in Hobart Town 
hospital about 1852. He is the ‘Varney’ of 
Lytton’s Lucretia (1846) and the ‘Slinkton* of 
Dickens’s Hunted Down (I860). See his Essays 
and Criticisms, edited, witli a memoir, by W. 0. 
Hazlitt (1880); B. W. Procter’s Autobiography 
(1877) ; and Oscar Wilde’s Intentions (1891 ). 

Waltz, Georg (1813-86), historian, bom at 
Flensborg, became professor at Kiel in 1842, 
member of the German National Assembly in 
1848, and professor at Gottingen in 1849, where 
he formed a school of histoiians. In 1875 lie 
became member of the Academy in Berlin and 
director of the Monumenta Germanics historica 
He wrote the great Deutsche Verfassungsgeschichte 

S ols, i.-viii. 1843-78) and works on Schleswig- 
olstein and Ulfllas. See books by Stemdorff 
(1886) and Kluckhohn (1887). [ Vytes. ] 

Waltz, Theodor (1821-64), anthi opologist, born 
at Gotha, became professor of Philosophy at Mar- 
burg. Besides his monumental Antliropologie der 
NaturvOlker (6 vols. 1859-71), he wrote on psy- 
chology and pedagogic. 

Wake, William (1657-1737), born at Bland ford, 
studied at Christ Church, Oxford, and after being 
Dean of Exeter (1701) and Bishop of Lincoln (1705), 
became Archbishop of Canterbury in 1710. He 
edited the Epistles of the Apostolic Fathers (1693). 

Wakefield, Edward Gibbon (1796-1862), born 
in London, was in 1826 imprisoned for abducting 
a young lady and marrying her at Gretna Green. 
During his imprisonment he studied colonial 
questions, and afterwards assisted in the colonisa- 
tion of South Australia, was private secretary to 
Lord Durham in Canada in 1838, and managing 
director of the New Zealand Association. He 
was one of the founders of the High Chnrch colony 
of Canterbury. See Life by R Garnett (1898). 

Wakefield, Gilbert (1756-1801), bom at 
Nottingham, became fellow of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, renounced his Anglican orders, was 
classical tutor in Dissenting academies at Warring- 
ton and Hackney, and lay two years in Dorchester 
Jail for a ‘seditious* answer to Bishop Watson. 
He published editions of Bion and Moschus, 
Virgil, Horace, and Lucretius; Early Christian 
Writeb on the Person of Christ (1784) ; Inquiry 
into the Expediency of Social Worship (which he 
denied, 1791); Examination of Paine's Age of 
Season (1794) ; and Silva Critica, illustrating the 
Scriptures from profane learning (1789-05). He 
was a keen controversialist. His Memoirs (1792) 
are uninteresting; not so his Correspondence 
witli Fox <1818). 

Wakley, Thomas (1795-1862). studied medicine, 
founded the Lancet (1828). and was a reformer of 
medical abuses, M.P. for Finsburv from 1836, and 
coroner from 1889. See Life by Sprigge (1897). 
WfilOfc, Christum Wilhelm Franz (1726-84), 


from 1754 professor of Theology at Gottingen, 
wrote on church history and heresies. — His 
father, Johann Georg Walch (1693-1775), pro- 
fessor at Jena, edited Luther’s works (1740-62), 
and wrote on controversies within and without 
the Lutheran church. See the Life by his son 
(1777). [PaJM, guttural.) 

Walford, Lucy Bethia (1845-1915), daughter 
of John Colquhoun (q.vA bom at Poitobello, 
married A. S. Walford, and from 1874 wrote many 
novels, and Recollections of a Scottish Novelist (1910). 

Walker, Clement, bom at Cliff© in Dorset, sat 
for Wells in 1640, was imprisoned in the Tower 
by Cromwell in 1649 for his History of Indepen- 
dency (1640-60), and died there in 1651. 

Walker, Frederick (1840-75), artist, was born 
in Marylebone, became a wood-engraver, made 
drawings for the Comhill , Good Words , Once a 
Week , and other periodicals, and contributed to the 
exhibitions of the Society of Painters in Water- 
colours. He was made A.R.A. in 1871. Amongst 
his works are the water-colours, ‘The Wayfarers,’ 
'The Rainbow,’ nnd ‘The Fishmonger’s Shop/ 
and the oil-paintings, ‘The Bathers/ ‘The Vag- 
rants/ ‘The Old Gate/ ‘The Plough/ and ‘The 
Harbour of Refuge.’ See Claude Phillips ( Port- 
folio , 1894) and the Life by J. G. Marks (1890). 

Walker, George (1618-90), defender of London- 
derry, born of English parents in County Tyrone, 
became rector of Donoughmore. When the army 
of James If. approached Londonderry (December 
1688), Walker by his iiery harangues stirred up 
the townspeople to make a desperate defence. 
The siege lasted from April till August 1689. 
The starving citizens were sustained by the rous- 
ing sermons of Walker, ami his example at the 
head of sallies against the enemy. He was 
warmly received at court, thanked by the House 
of Commons, and created D D. by Oxford ami 
Bishop of Derry by the king. He fell at the 
battle of the Boyne. 

Walker, Helen (c. 1710-91), the prototype of 
‘Jcanie Deans/ was buried in Irongray church- 
yard, Dumfriesshire. Scott erected a monument 
to her memory and wrote an inscription. 

Walker, John (c. 1781-1859), chemist at Stock- 
ton-on-Tees, invented lucifer matches in 1827. 

Walker, John (1674-1747), son of a mayor of 
Exeter, fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, and 
rector of a church in Exeter, wrote the famous 
Sufferings of the Clergy Sequestered in the Grand 
Rebellion (1714), called forth by Calaray’s Account 
of the ejected Nonconformists. He estimates at 
from seven to eight thousand the number of clergy 
‘imprisoned, banished, and sent a-starving/ 

Walker, John (1732-1807), dictionary-maker, 
born at Colney Hatch, was by turns actor, school- 
master, and peripatetic teacher of elocution, 
and passed from Presbyterianism to the Roman 
Catholic communion. His well-known Rhyming 
Dictionary (1775) has aided countless poets from 
Byron downwards. His Critical Pronouncing Die- 
tionai'y (1791) passed through some fifty editions. 

Walker. John (1770-1831), Oxford antiquary, 
became fellow of New College, Oxford, ana vicar 
of Hornechurch in Essex in 1819. His works 
were Curia Oxoniensis; Oxoniana; Curious Articles 
from the Gentleman's Magazine (1809) ; and Letters 
Written by Eminent Persons (1818). 

Walker, Thomas (1784-1886). was the son of 
a Manchester manufacturer, whom Erskine de- 
fended successfully on a charge of high-treason. 
He passed from Trinity College, Cambridge, to 
the Inner Temple In 1812, and became a Lambeth 
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police-magistrate in 1829. He wrote on pauper- 
ism (1820), and was a conversationalist of rare 
humour. His famous weekly, The Original , ran 
only from May to November 1885. 

Walker, William, filibuster, bom 8th May 
1824 at Nashville, Tennessee, studied medicine 
at Edinburgh and Heidelberg, but took to law 
and then journalism at New Orleans and m Cali- 
fornia. In 1858 he failed to found a new republic 
in Northern Mexico, and in 1854 fought his way 
to California ; with fifty-five followers, he started 
for Nicaragua to help the Democrats. In June 
1855 he was repulsed ; but in September, with 
110 men, he took the capital, Granada. He was 
generalissimo of the new government, and raised 
an American force of 1400 men. In 1856 Costa 
Rica made war on the foreigners. Walker was 
elected president; and his government, recognised 
by the United States, restored slavery. Mean- 
while his enemies were closing in on him, and 
at Rivas (May 1, 1857) he capitulated to a U.S. 
sloop-of-war. But in November he landed again 
with 160 men — only .o surrender, in December, 
to a U.S. frigate. In 1860 he published The 
War in Nicaragua , and turned Catholic. In 
August ho sailed for Honduras with 100 men, 
took Trujillo, was compelled to evacuate by a 
British man-of-war, and, given up to the Hon- 
duras authorities and tued, was shot 12th 
Sept. 1860. See Doubleday’s Reminiscences (1886) 
and Sci oggs’s Filibuster and Financiers (1916). 

Walker, William Sidney (1795-1846), born at 
Pembroke, was a fellow of Trinity, Cambridge. 
He wrote on Shakespeare's Versification (1852) and 
a Critical Examination of the Text of Shakespeare 
(1869). See li is Poetical Remains (1852). 

Walkinshaw, Clementina. See Stewart 
(House of), p. 883, col. 2. 

Walkley, Arthur Bingham (1855-1920), dram- 
aticcutic, boi n at Bristol, held a post in theG.P.O. 

Wallace, Alfred Russel, born at Usk in 
Monmouthshire, 8th Januaiy 1823, was a land- 
surveyor and architect until 1845, when he devoted 
himself to natural history. He spent four years 
on the Amazon with Bates (q.v.), and eight 
amongst the Malay Islands, making zoological 
collections. Unaware of Darwin’s researches 
and speculations, lie there committed to writing 
a theory of development by natural selection, 
though not using the term. Valuable works 
by him are his Travels on the Amazon and Rio 
Negro (1853), Palm Trees of the Amazon (1853), 
The Malay Archipelago (1869; 10th ed. 1892). 
and Contributions to the Theoi'y of Natural 
Selection (1870). On Miracles and Modern Spirit - 
ualism (1875: new ed. 1890) vindicates views 
seldom entertained by men of science. The Geo- 
graphical Distribution of A nimals (1876) practical 1 y 
founded a new science. Tropical Nature appeared 
in 1878, Australasia in 1879, Island Life in 
1880, and Darwinism in 1889. O.M., F.R.S., and 
D.C.L., he advocated land-nationalisation (1882), 
and wrote The Wonderful Century (1898), Man s 
Place in the Universe (1903), an autobiography 
(1906), The World of Life (1910), &c. He died Nov. 
7, 1918. Sec a study by Jos. Marchant (1916). 

WaUaoe, Sir Donald Mackenzie (1841-1919), 
of Dumbartonshire, studied at Edinburgh, was 
private secretary to two viceroys of India, and t 
wrote Russia (1877 ; new ed. 1912) ami on Egypt 

Wallace, Lewis (1827-1905), born at Brookville, 
Indiana, served in the Mexican war and the civil 
war, and was governor of Utah (1878 - 81) and 
minister to Turkey (1881). General Lew Wallace 
is known by his remarkably successful religious 


novel Ben Hur (1880), The Boyhood of Christ (1888X 
and other books. 

Wallace, Sir Richard, K.C.B. (1818-90), made 
a baronet in 1871 for philanthropic exertions in 
connection with the siege of Pans, inherited from 
his putative father, the Maiquis of Hertford, 
a noble collection of paintings and other art 
objects, which in 1897 his widow bequeathed 
to the nation. They are preserved in Hertford 
House, opened to the public in 1900. 

Wallace, Robert, D.D , M.P. (1831-1900), was 
bom at bt Andrews, studied there and at 
Edinburgh, and was successively minister at 
Newton-on-Ayr and Edinburgh (1860-76), and 
Professor of Church History in the University. 
He edited the Scotsman (1876-80), went to the 
English bar, and entered parliament for East 
Edinburgh in 1886 as a Radical. 

Wallace, Sir William, Scottish patriot, was 
born about 1274, second of the three sons of Sir 
Malcolm Wallace of Elderslie near Paisley. Blind 
Harry (see Harry) associates the hero’s boy- 
hood with Dundee, his youthful manhood with 
Ayrshire ; according to Fordun, he got part of 
his education from an uncle, the priest of Duni- 
pace. He stands out clearly in 1297 as the 
chief of a patriotic force arrayed against Edward 
I. of England. Wyntoun affirms that to a\enge 
the murder of Ins young wife he attacked the 
English garrison at Lanai k and slew William de 
Ilazelng; and it is certain that with a laige 
company he lay in the Forest of Selkirk. On 
11th September he defeated in the battle of Stir- 
ling Bridge Edward’s general, Warenne Earl of 
Suirey. Tim whole kingdom submitted to Wal- 
lace, who n .ule friendly overtures to the Hanse 
towns of Lubeck and Hamburg. Crossing the 
Border, he harried the north of England as far 
south as Newcastle; and on his return he was 
appealed ‘Governor of Scotland, in name of 
King John [Baliol], and by consent of the Scottish 
nation.’ In 1298 Ed waul invaded Scotland with 
88,000 men. Wallace was forced to give battlo 
at Falkirk (22d July), where, deserted by the 
cavalry, Ins infantry were shot down by tho 
English archers and totally routed. We know 
that Wallace visited France; and that on 3d 
August 1305 lie was captured near Glasgow by 
Sir John Menteith, Edward’s Scottish governor 
of Dumbarton. He was brought to London, tried 
for treason in Westminster Hall, conuemned, and 
hanged, disembowelled, beheaded, and quartered, 
the quarters being sent to Newcastle, Berwick, 
Stirling, and Peith. See Stevenson’s Documents 
illustrative of Wallace (Maitland Club, 1841), the 
Marquis of Bute’s Early Days of Wallace (1876) 
and Burning of the Bams of Ayr (1878), A. Brim- 
ton’s Wallace (1881), Henry Gough's Scotland in 
1S98 (1888), James Moir’s Wallace (1888), O. 
Rogers’s Book of Wallace (Grampian Club, 1889), 
ana Pro f . Muiison’s Wallace (IS98). 

Wallace, William (1844-97), bom at Cupar, 
became fellow and tutor of Merton, Oxford, in 
1882 succeeded T. H. Green as professor of Moral 
Philosophy, and was killed by a bicycle accident. 
A Hegelian, he translated Hegel’s Logic (1874; 
revised ed. 1892-94), published Hegel's Philosophy 
of Mind (a translation with essays), delivered 
Gifford Lectures at Glasgow, aud wrote mono- 
graphs on Schopenhauer and Epicureanism. 

WaUaoe, William Vincent, operatic com* 
poser, was born at Waterford of Scottish imrents, 
1st J une 1814, A fter being for some years leader 
of an orchestra in Dublin, he emigrated (1882), 
aud gave concerts in Australia, New Zealand, k 
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India, and America. In 1845 he came to England. 
His first opera, Maritana (1845), was an immediate 
success. Matilda of Hungary followed in 1847. 
After a sojourn of years in Germany, In* produced 
Lurline (1860), The Arnbei' Witch (1861), Lore's 
Triumph (1862), and The Desert Flower { 1863). He 
died October 12, 1865, leaving another opera, 
ISsfosUa, nearly completed. ' 

Wallenstein, or Waldstein, Albrecht Wenzel 
Eusebius von, was born at Hormanitch in Bo- 
hemia, 14tli September 1583. When his father, a 
Czech Protestant noble, died, a Catholic uncle 
entrusted the boy’s education to the Jesuits. 
Having tried his sword against the Turks, he 
married a Bohemian widow of vast estate, and 
sent troops to assist the Archduke Ferdinand 
against Venice. When in 1618 the Bohemians 
took up arms against the emperor, Count von 
Wallenstein raised troops and led them against his 
countrymen. The Bohemians humiliated, Wallen- 
stein possessed himself of huge slices of their 
confiscated estates, and was in 1623 made Prince 
of Friedland in Mecklenburg. He equipped 20,000 
men for the emperor, and by Ferdinand was named 
general-in-chief of all the Imperial armies (1625). 
Hecliased Mansfeld through Hungary, and checked 
Bethlen Gabor of Transylvania. In 1627, with 
Tilly, he won Jutland and Mecklenburg from the 
Protestant princes ; and the emperor sold him the 
dukedom of Sagan (in Silesia), created Friedland 
a hereditary duchy, and gave lnm the duchy of 
Mecklenburg. Stralsund defied all his desperate 
efforts to take it. His insatiable ambition, thirst 
of power, and arrogance gave dire offence to the 
princes of the empire, who, when Gustavus Adol- 
phus invaded northern Germany, made the em- 
peror dismiss the upstart (1630). But the failure 
of the Duke of Bavaria and his colleagues to check 
the invincible ‘Snow-king’ compelled Ferdinand 
to restore Wallenstein to supreme command, and 
on his own terms (1631). Having driven the Saxons 
out of Bohemia, he marched against the Swedes 
In Bavaria; repulsed the attempt of Gustavus 
Adolphus to storm his entrenched camp near 
Nuremberg ; but was defeated by the Swedes at 
Ltitzen (1632), where their king fell. Wallen- 
stein now thought himself the chief person in 
the empire, and plunged into Intrigue to secure 
his position and found a dynasty. He sought to 
sow disunion amongst the Protestant princes as 
well as amongst the chiefs of the Catholic League, 
he hoodwinked them all and the emperor to boot, 
and he pretended a sincere desire to restore peace 
to distracted Germany. At length his enemies 
convinced Ferdinand that the all-too-powerful 
general was meditating treacheiy. A month after 
Christmas 1633 the emperor deposed the duke 
from his command, and in another month pro- 
claimed him a traitor. Wallenstein, thinking to 
find a supporter in Bernhard of Saxe- Wei mar, 
hastened to Eger; there traitors in his train, 
notably the Irishmen Butler and Devereux, and 
the Scotsmen Gordon and Lesley, after killing 
his frithful adherents, slew Wallenstein himself 
on the evening of 25tn February 1634. He had 
been throughout a firm believer in astrology. See 
Lives by Ranke (4th ed. 1880), Forster (1834), 
Aretin (1846k Hurter(1855): monographs by Irmer 
(1888-89), Gadeke (1885), Hildebrand (1885), Toyne 
(1911); Schmid’s WalUmtein^LUteratur (1878). 

Waller, Edmund, born at Coleshill near Amers- 
hain, Herts (now Bucks), 8d March 1606, was 
educated at Eton and King's College, Cambridge. 
He was returned for Chipping-Wycombe in 1626, 
*ud for Amersham In 1627. At gix-and-twenty 


he married a London heiress, who soon died, leav- 
ing him free to sing the piaises of ‘Sacharissa’ — 
Lady Dorothy Sidney (daughter of the Earl of 
Arundel), who spurned Ins suit. Again returned 
for Amersham to the Long Parliament, he was 
chosen by the House to conduct the impeachment 
of Crawley for his judgment in the smp-money 
case. But his heart was with the king ; and, 
plunging into a dubious plot on the king’s behalf, 
he was arrested and expelled the House. He 
showed himself an abject coward, eager to confess, 
and his sentence of death was commuted to a fine 
of £10,000 and life -banishment He lived at 
Rouen, in Switzerland, and in PAris, and was as 
popular among the impoverished exiles for his 
hospitality as lor his wit. He was permitted to 
return in 1653; and his famous panegyric on 
Cromwell is almost his finest poem. He was ready 
with his congratulation, ‘Upon His Majesty’s 
Happy Return,’ and he continued to the end a 
favourite at court. In 1661 he sat for Hastings, 
and later for Chipping-Wycombe and Saltash in 
Cornwall. He died 21st October 1687. Waller’s 
poems, which are mostly of the occasional char- 
acter, were widely circulated, but not published 
till 1G45— again in 1664. His character is reflected 
in his poetry, which is easy, flowing, felicitous, 
but lacking in sincerity and strength. He revived 
the heroic couplet. Editions are by Fenton 
(1729) and Drury (1893). See Julia Cartwright’s 
Sachanssa (1892). 

Wallis, JonN (1616-1703), mathematician, born 
at Ashford, Kent, was trained at Cambridge, and 
took orders, but in 1648 became Savilian pro- 
fessor of Geometry at Oxford. He sided with the 
parliament, was secretary to the Westminster 
Assembly, but strenuously favoured the Resto- 
ration. Besides the Anthmetica Injinitorum, he 
wrote on proportion, mechanics, the quadratuie 
of the circle (against Ilobbes), grammar, logic, 
theology, and the teaching of the deaf and dumb, 
and edited some of the Greek mathematicians. 
He was a founder of the Royal Society. His 
collected works appeared m 1791. 

Walpole, Horace, fourth Earl of Orford, was 
born 24th September 1717 (o s.) m London, young- 
est son of Sir Robert Walpole. At Eton and 
at King’s College, Cambridge, lie had Gray the 
po’t as a friend ; and while still at the university 
was appointed by his father to patent ^places. 
Gray and he started on the grand tour, but quar- 
relled and separated at Reggio, where Walpole 
fell ill. lie returned to England (1741) to take 
his seat for Callington in Cornwall. Although he 
interested himself in cases like the Byng trial 
of 1757, his function in politics was that of the 
chronicling spectator rather than the earnest 
actor. He exchanged his Cornish seat in 1754 for 
the family borough of Castle Rising, which he 
vacated in 1757 for the other family borough of 
King’s Lynn. In 1745 his father died, leaving him 
with ample means ; and he continued to live the life 
of collector and connoisseur, dabbling lightly in 
familiar verse and jeux d’ esprit, trifling with history 
and art criticism, and corresponding volumin- 
ously. In 1747 he purchased, near Twickenham, 
the cottage which ne gradually elaborated into 
the well-known ‘Gothic Castle’ and 'curiosity 
shop 'of Strawberry Hill. This transformation 
and authorship, visits to Paris, the establishment 
of a private press, and correspondence with Sir 
Horace Mann and others constituted the occupa- 
tions of his life. He died 2d March 1797, and 
was buried at Houghton. In 1791. by the death 
of his eldest brother 1 # son, he had become fourth 
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fiarl of Orford. He never married. His essays in 
Moore’s World exhibit a light hand, and he had 
gifts as a verse-wnter. In such squibs as the 
letter fiom Xo Ho to his friend Lien Chi at Pekin 
C1767) he is at his best. His Castle of Otranto 
(1764) set the fashion of supernatural romance. 
Ilis tragedy of The Mysterious Mother (1768) is 
strong but gruesome. Other works are Catalogue 
of Itoy at and Noble Authors (17 58), Fugitive Pieces 
in Verse and Prose (1768), Anecdotes of Painting 
in England (1761-71), Catalogue of Engiaveis 
(1768), Historic Doubts on Richard III. (1768), 
Essay on Modern hardening (1785), &c. He 
edited Grammont’s Memoirs (1772); Life of Loid 
Herbert of Cheibvty (1764); Lucan's Pharsalia, 
(17C0); G lay’s Pindaric Odes (1757). Walpole’s 
literary reputation iests chiefly upon his letters, 
which deal, in the most vivacious way, with 
party politics, foieign affairs, literatuie, art, and 
gossip. Mrs P. Toynbee (16 vols 1903-5) col- 
lected 8061. These weie supplemented by two 
volumes edited by Paget Toynbee (1916) See 
also his Memoirs edited by Eliot Warburton 
(1852), and Life by Austin Dobson (1890). 

Walpole, Sir Robert, afterwards Earl of Or- 
ford, the third son of Robert Walpole, M.P., was 
born 26th August 1076 at Houghton in Norfolk. 
Educated at Eton and King’s College, Cambridge, 
through the death of his brothers ho succeeded 
to the family estates on the death of his father 
(1700). In 1701 he was returned to parliament 
for Castle Rising, in 1702 for King’s Lynn. In 
1708 ho became Secretary at War, and in 1710 
Treasurer of the Navy. Shortly after this lie 
was found guilty by the House of Commons of 
‘breach of trust and notorious corruption,’ and 
in January 1712 was expelled the House and 
sent to the Tower ; but the charge was due to 

E arty animosity. He had all along been a strong 
fanoverian, and on the accession of George I. he 
was made a Privy-councillor. After the impeach- 
ment of Bolmgbroko and others by his means, 
he became in 1715 Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and First Lord of the Treasury. In 1717 he re- 
signed, after bringing in a Sinking-fund Bill. 
Out of office lie has been charged with some- 
what unscrupulous opposition. The Peerage 
Bill having been defeated mainly by Walpole, 
Sunderland gave Walpole (1720) the post of 
Paymaster-general, and after the collapse of the 
South Sea Scheme the public looked to Walpole 
to restore order in public affairs ; in 1721 he be- 
came First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and from this time to his tmal 
retirement in 1742 the life of Walpole may be 
said to be the history of England. Whereas 
heretofore ministers were regarded as equals 
amongst themselves, henceforward there was a 
prime-minister who gave unity to Cabinet govern- 
ment. By systematic bribery (less in money 
amount than has been supposed) he secured a 
Whig House of Commons ; and lie trained the 
Whig lords to rely upon the Commons. His first 
successful trial of strength (1724) was with Car- 
teret; later he held his own against Bolingbroke 
and Pulteney ; forced on the breach with Towns- 
hend, who retired (1780); and quarrelled with 
Chesterfield. He failed to pass a famous Excise 
Bill (1783), and lost credit by his peaceful foreign 
policy. In 1740 a motion was made in the House 
to petition the king to remove him from his 
counsels for ever— a motion negatived by a large 
minority ; but Walpole’s power was shaken. He 
resigned 2d February 1742, when he was created 
Earl of Orford , with a pension of £4000 a-year. A 
oommitfcee appointed by the House of Commons 


gave a report against him on the charge of bribery, 
unsupported by evidence, and proceedings were 
ultimately dropped. He died 18th March 1745. 
He hadstiong common sense, but was essentially 
coarse-minded. See Coxe’s Memons of Sir Robert 
Walpole (1798), monographs by Ewald (1877) and 
Ix>rd Morley (1889), works cited at Horace 
Walpole, and Dr Jessopp’s One Generation of a 
Norfolk House (1878), whioh deals specially w ith 
the Jesuit, Henry Walpole, hanged m 1595. 

Walpole, Sir Spencer. LL D , K.C B (1898), 
historian, son of the Right Hon Sj>encer Horatio 
Walpole (1806-98), Q.C., and thrice Conservative 
Home Secretary, was horn 6th Feb. 1839. Edu- 
cated at Eton, he had a post in the War Office, 
was made inspector of fisheries in 1867, was lieu- 
tenant-govei nor of Man (1882), and secretary to 
the Post-Office from 1893, and died in 1907. He 
wiote Lives of Spencer Perceval (his grand- 
father, 1373) and Lord John Russell (1889), two 
volumes in the ‘English Citizen ’ series, and the 
History of England fi om 1S15 (1878-1904). 

Walpurga, St, with her brother Willibald, com- 
panion of St Boniface (q.v ), went from England 
to Germany, was abbess of Heidenheim, and died 
about 778. Her day is 1st May ; ami hence she 
has been associated with some May-day super- 
stitions. During ‘Walpnrgis Night,’ between 
30th April and 1st May, the witches rode on 
broomsticks and lie-goats to the ancient places 
of sacrifice, to hold revel there with the devil — 
to the Brocken in Goethe’s Faust. 

Walsh, William J. (1841-1921), bom in Dublin, 
became piofessor at Maynooth College, its presi- 
dent (1881), R C Archbishop of Dublin and 
Primate of Ireland (1885) He wrote on the 
Land Act, the university question, the education 
grievance, Gregorian music, bimetallism, Ac. 

Walsingham, Sir Francis, born at Chisel- 
hurst Kent, about 1536, studied at King’s 
College, Cambridge. Burghley sent him on an 
embassy to France in 1570-73 ; and having dis- 
charged his diplomatic duties with consummate 
skill, he was appointed one of the principal secre- 
tanes of slate to Elizabeth, sworn of the Pnvy- 
council, and knighted. In 1578 he was sent on 
an embassy to the Netherlands, m 1581 to France, 
and m 1583 to Scotland. He contrived to tap the 
letters of Mary Queen of Scots and the answers to 
them, many of the chief agents in the real foun- 
tain-head of Babmgton’s conspiracy being spies 
in his pay. When Walsingham went to Fotherin- 
ghay as one of the commission to try Mary, she 
charged him with having forged the correspond- 
ence produced against her. His administration 
of foreign affairs was founded on the system of 
bribery, espionage, and deception, and no minister 
was better informed of the intrigues of foreign 
courts. Notwithstanding this diplomatic du- 
plicity, his personal integrity and disinterested 
patriotism are undoubted. He favoured the 
Puritan party, and in his later days gave himself 
up to religious meditation. Elizabeth acknow- 
ledged his genius and important services, yet she 
kept him poor and without honours; and he 
died in poverty and debt on 6th April 1590. His 
daughter Frances became successively the wife of 
Sir Philip Sidney, of the Earl of Essex, and of 
Richard de Buigh, fourth Earl of Clanricarde. ‘ 

Walsingham, Thomas, precentor of St Albans 
abbey under Richard II., and afterwards prior of 
Wymundham, one of the historians of St Albans. 
See his Historia Anglicana (Rolls senes, 1863 - 64 ). 

Waiter, John (1739-1 812), founder of the Time*, 
had been an underwriter at Lloyds, who lost bis 
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fortune through the capture by a French squadron 
of a fleet of merchantmen on which he had taken 
a large risk. The 'Times was estaolishod in 1788, 
and In 1808 the management of the paper was 
transferred to his son, John Walter (1784-1847), 
a man of exceptional talent, energy, and entei- 
prise. He refused to accept the foreign news 
offered by the government, and organised a system 
by which intelligence from abroad was more 
correctly reported and more rapidly transmitted 
to London than heretofore. After almost in- 
superable difficulties, he succeeded in 1814 in 
printing the Times by steam. His son and suc- 
cessor, John Walter (1818-94), was for twelve 
years member (Liberal-Conservative) for Notting- 
ham, and then for Berks 1859-85. The fourth 
John Walter having been drowned skating in 
1870, a younger brother, Arthur (1846-1910), suc- 
ceeded to the direction of the paper about 1890. 
Walter, Lucy. See Charles II. 

Walther von der Vogel weide (c. 1160-1230), 
greatest of the German Minnesinger, was bom 
probably in Tyrol. In 1180-98 be was in high 
favour at the court of Austria ; later he was at 
Mainz and Magdeburg ; in 1204 he outshone his 
rivals in the great poetical contest at the Wait- 
burg. He first sided with the Guelphs, but made 
friends with the victorious Holienstaufen, Frede- 
rick II., who gave him a small estate. See mono- 
graphs by Uhland (1822), Menzel (1865), and 
Schdnbach (2d ed. 1895), and a full bibliography 
by Leo (1880). [ Vahl-ter .] 

Waltner, Charles, born at Paris, 24th March 
1846, originally a painter, became famous by his 
etchings after Rembrandt, Rubens, Van Dyck, 
Velazquez, fee. ; among them Millet’s ‘Angelus* 
and Munkacsy’s ‘Christ before Pilate.' 

Walton, Brian (1600-61), born in Cleveland 
district, Yorkshire, studied at Cambridge, and 
held cures in London and Essex. Sequestered in 
1641, he found refuge in Oxford, and then in 
London devoted himself to his great London 
Polyglott Bible (6 vola. 1654-67), in which he had 
aid from Usher, Lightfoot, Pocock, and other 
scholars. He was consecrated Bishop of Chester 
In 1660. Nine languages are used in the Polyglott 
—Hebrew, Chaldee, Samaritan, Syriac, Arabic, 
Persian, Ethiopic, Greek, and Latin. Other 
works were an Introductio to Oriental languages 



Walton, Izaak, the ‘Father of Angling,’ was 
born at Stafford, 9tli August 1593. In 1624 he 
was settled in London as an ironmonger or a 
linen-draper, and about 1644 he retired with a 
modest competence. In 1026 he married a groat- 
grandniece of Craniner, and in 1647 Ann Ken, a 
half-sister of the future bishop. He spent most 
of his time Mu the families of tne eminent clergy- 
men of England lived latterly much at Win- 
chester ; and died there, 15th December 1683. The 
first edition of The Compleat Angler \ or t he Contem- 
plative Man's Recreation, appeared in 1653 ; the 
fifth, grown from thirteen chapters to twenty- 
one. in 1070. The latter contained also Charles 
Cotton's ‘Second Part of the Complete Angler.’ 
The discourse of fishes, of English rivers, of fish- 
ponds, and of rods and lines is fhtersperHed with 
scraps of dialogue, moral reflections, quaint old 
verses, songs, and sayings, and idyllic glimpses 
of country-life ; the whole breathes such cheer- 
fill piety and contentment, such sweet freshness 
and simplicity, as to give the book a perennial 
charm. Not less exquisite are his Lives— of Donne 
(1040), Wotton (1061), Hooker (1606), Herbert 


(1670), and Sanderson (1678). Ik Westwood’s 
Chronicle of ‘ The Compleat Angler' (1888) 97 
editions are cited, including those by [Sir] John 
Hawkins (1760), Major (1824, 1836, 1844), Sir Harris 
Nicolas (1836), Botliune (New York, 1847), Jesse 
and Bohn (1856), Dowling (1857). With Le 
Gallienne’s (1896), A. Lang’s (1897), Austin Dob- 
son’s (1899), R. B. Marston’s (1916), there are over 
160. Zouch (1796), Major (1825), Bullen (1884), 
and Sampson (1903) edited the Lives. 

Wappers, Gustave (1803-74), Belgian painter, 
founded the ‘ national * school of painting. 

Warbeck, Perkin, a native of Touruay, ap- 
peared in 1490 at the court of the Duchess of 
Burgundy, sister of Edward IV. of England, and 
professed to be Richard Duke of York, younger 
of the two sons of Edward IV. murdered in the 
Tower. In 1491 he was welcomed at Cork, in 
1492 at the court of Charles VIII. of France ; and 
from Burgundy lie made an ineffectual landing in 
Kent (July 1495). In Scotland, James IV. gave 
him hi i kinswoman, Catharine Gordon, a daughter 
of the Earl of Huntly, in marriage. In 1498 he 
attempted to besiege Exetei, then went on to 
Taunton, but ran away to the sanctuary at Beau- 
lieu in Hampshire, surrendered on promise of 
pardon, and was imprisoned. Next year he 
escaped, but was caught, thrown into the Tower, 
and executed in Nov. 1499. See Gairdner’s ap. 
pendix to his History of Richard Ill.( 3d ed. 1898). 

Warburton, Eliot, was born in 1810, at 
Aughrim, County Galway, son of the inspector- 
general of constabulaiy in Ireland. He studied 
at Cambridge, and was called to the bar, but 
soon devoted himself to literature, travel, and 
the improvement of his Irish estates. His eight 
works include The Crescent and the Cross (1844), a 
spirited description of travel in Eastern lands ; 
Memoirs of Prince Rupert (1849) ; and Darien 
(1851). Sailing to PanamA, he was lost in the 
Amazon, burnt off Land’s End, on 4th Jan. 1852. 

Warburton, William, born at Newark, the 
town-clerk’s son, Dec. 24, 1098, had practised as 
an attorney, when he took ordors in 1728. Rector 
of Brant-Broughton, Lincolnshire, he gave him- 
self for eighteen years to severe study. His 
Alliance between Church and State (1786) first 
called attention to lus powers, but The Divine 
legation of Moses (1738-40) formed the sure foun- 
dation of his fame. Of this work books vii. and 
viii. never appeared ; book ix. was published 
only in 1788. It displays no speculative power 
or profundity of thought, but merely vigour in 
verbal logic, and multifarious but inaccurate 
reading, dogmatism, and arrogance beyond belief. 
In 1789 lie defended the orthodoxy of Pope’s 
Essay on Man , became his friend and literary 
executor, and secured influential patrons. Suc- 
cessively preacher of Lincoln's Inn (1746), pre- 
bendary of Gloucester (1758), king’s chaplain 
(1754), prebendary of Durham (1755), Dean of 
Bristol (1757), and Bishop of Gloucester (1769), 
he wore out his days in endless warfare with 
Hume, Jortiu, the Deists, Voltaire, Lowtli, and 
Wesley. In his early years he had aided Theo- 
bald in his Shakespeare, and in 1747 he himself 
issued an edition which brought him no credit. 
Other works were the credulous Julian (1750) 
and The Principles of Natural and Revealed Re- 
ligion. He died June 11, 1779. A sumptuous 
edition of his works was published in 1788 by 
Bishop Hurd; another in 1811. See Lives by 
F. Kilvert (1800) and J. 8. Watson (1808). 

Ward, Sin Adolphus William, LL.D. (1887- 
1924), bom at Hampstead, became in i860 a 
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fellow of St Peter’s College, Cambridge; in 1866 
professor of History and Literatuie at Owens 
College, Manchester, m 1890 its Principal ; in 1900 
Master of Peteihouse; in 1913 a knight. He 
translated Curtius's History of Greece (1868-78), 
and wrote Great Britain ami Hanover (1899), The 
Electress Sophia (1903), Germany 1815-1890 (1916 
et seq.), an invaluable History of English Dramatic 
Literature (1876). Othei works are Chaucer (1880), 
Dickens (1882), Th* Counter- Re for motion (1888), 
Collected Papers (1921 etseq.), editions of Pope ami 
Crabbe, Marlowe’s Faustus and Greene’s Friar 
Bacon, Byroni’s poems, and parts of the Cambridge 
History of Literature and Modern History. 

Ward, Artemus. See Browne (C F.). 

Ward, Edward Matthew (1816-79), born in 
London, studied at the Royal Academy, Rome, 
and Munich. In 1848 he attracted notice by 
‘Dr Johnson perusing ihe Manuscript of the 
Vicar of Wakefield.* Of his eight pictures for 
Westminster Palace (1852) one is ‘The Last 
Sleep of Argyll.’ He became A.R.A. m 1847, 
and R.A. in 1855. An mg his notable pictmes 
are ‘Charles II. and Nell Gwynn,’ ‘ChailoLte 
Corday,’ ‘ Jeanie Deans,’ and ‘James II. ret civing 
the News of the Landing of William of Orange.’ 
He died by his own hand. See Life by Dnflbinc 
(1879), and his widow’s Reminiscences (1911). II is 
son Sir Leslie Ward (1851-1922 : kt. 1918), cau- 
caturist, was ‘Spy’ of Vanity Fair (1873-1909). 
See his Forty Years of * Spy ’ (1916). 

Ward, Harry Marshall (1854-1006), F.R.S., 
was educated at Owens College and Clm«l's Col- 
lego, Cambridge, and in 1895 became Cambridge 
professor of Botany. 

Ward, Mrs Humphry, was born 11th June 
1851 at Hobart in Tasmania. Her father, Thomas 
Arnold (1823-1900), second son of Dr Arnold of 
Rugby, on turning Roman Catholic, resigned his 
school-inspectorship, and became piofessor at 
Dublin (1850). After wauls at Bumnigham and 
at Oxford he wrote a Manual of English Liter atm c 
(1862), and edited Select Works of Wyclif (1869), 
Beowidf (1876), and for the Rolls series Hemy of 
Huntingdon (1879) and Symeon of Durham (1882- 
85). With Addis he edited the Catholic Dictionary 
(1888). His daughter, Mary Augusta Arnold, 
in 1872 man ted Thomas Humphry Ward (1845- 
1926), born at Hull, editor or The Enghsti Poets 
(1880), Men of the Reign (1885), Men of the Time 
(12th ed. 1887), and Reign of Queen Victoria (1887). 
She began early to contribute to Macmillan’s, and 
gave the fruits of lier Spanish studies to Smith’s 
Dictionary of Christian Biography. A child s 
story, MiUy andOlly (1881), Miss Bntheitonl 1884), 

' a slight novel, and the translation of Amici s 
Journal Intime (1885) prepared the way ior the 
spiritual romance of Robert Elsmere (1888 ), David 

Grieved 692), and a long series of successfu books 

She died March 24, 1920. See her A Writers 
Recollections (1918). 

Ward, James, LL.D. (1848-1925), born at 
Hull was a Congregational minister, but going 
to OMbridf. in JWW. ■i 6"S* of , Tril, ‘ ty ' 
and in 1897 professor of Mental Philosophy. 

Ward, Sir Leslie. See Ward (Edward M.). 

Ward, Nathaniel (1678-1652), born at Haver- 
hill, Suffolk, studied at Emmanuel College, Cam- 
brian. and was suspended from his cure by Laud 
for nonconformity in 1688. He was the pastor of 
Agawam or Ipswich in Massachusetts till 1645, 
when he returned to England and became minis- 
ter of Shenfleld, Essex. He wrote The < Simple 
(Mbblsr of Agawam, a controversial work, in 1647. 


Ward, Nathaniel Baoshaw (1791-1868), tot 
forty years vaccinator to the National Vaccine 
Establishment, was also botanist and inventor of 
the ‘ Wardian Case ’ for ferns. 

Ward, William George (1812-82), son of a 
London M.P., was educated at Winchester and 
Christ Church, Oxford, and became fellow and 
tutor of Balhol. A strong Tiactanan, he pub- 
lished in 1844 The Ideal of a Christian Church, for 
which he was deprived of Ins degree and had 
to leave the university. He joined the Roman 
communion, and became editor of the Dublin 
Review. See W. G. Ward and the Catholic Re- 
vival , by Ins son, Wilfrid Ward (1893; new ed. 1912). 

Warden, Florence, the pen-name of Florence 
James, nie Price (b. 1857), daughter of a London 
business man, who, first a governess, then an 
acti ess (18S0-S5), mained Mr G E. James, and 
has published The House on the Marsh (1882), A 
Perfect Fool, and many more novels. 

Wardlaw, Elizabeth, Lady (1677-1727), 
second (laughter of Sir Charles Halkett of Pit- 
firrane, married in 1096 Sir Henry Wardlaw, Bart 
of Pitieavie, Dunfermline. Her pseudo -archaic 
ballad, Hardyknute (1719), bad been expanded and 
reprinted, when Percy in the second edition of his 
llelujues (1767) revealed the authorship. To he** 
also Dt Robert Chambers m 1859^ascnbed ‘Sir 
Patrick Spens,’ ‘ The Douglas Tragedy,’ and many 
more of the best Scottish ballads — a paradox 
endorsed in Masson’s Edinburgh Sketches (1892). 

Wardlaw, Ralph (1779-1853), bom at Dalkeith, 
settled as Congregationalist piastor in Glasgow, 
and m 1811 became professor of Theology to 
his church. TT e wrote on Socmianism, Ecclesi- 
astes, the Saboath, Christian Ethics, Prostitu- 
tion, Miracles, the Atonement, and Independency. 
See Memoir by Dr W. L. Alexander (1856). 

Warham, William (c. 1450-1532), Archbishop 
of Cai *vbury, born at Church Oakley near 
Basingstoke, and educated at Winchester and 
New College, Oxford, took orders, but also prac- 
tised law, and became advocate in the Court of 
Arches. His services in Burgundy to Henry 
VII. about Perkin Waibeck obtained for him 
rapid preferment — Mastei of the Rolls (1494), 
Ixird Chancellor (1503), Bishop of London (1603), 
and Primate (1503) In 1515 he had to resign the 
Great Seal to Wolsey. He was a close friend 
of the New Learning and its apostles, but had 
no stomach for fundamental lefonn, though he 
agreed to recognise the king’s supremacy. See 
vol. vi. of Hook’s Lives of the Archbishops (1868). 

Warneck, Gustav (1834-1910), bom at Naum- 
burg, became pastor near Eisleben (1S74), and 
professor at Halle (1897). Editor of a Missions * 
Zeitschrift, lie wrote many works on missions, 
those translated being Modern Missions and Cut - 
fu re (1S83) and History of Protestant Missions (1 884). 

Warner, Charles Dudley (1829-1900), born 
at Plain Held, Mass., practised law in Chicago 
till 1860, then settled as an editor at Hartford. 
In 1884 he became co-editor of Harper'* s Magazine. 
in which his papers on the South, Mexico, ana 
the Great West appeared. In 1878 he wrote with 
‘ Mark Twain ' The Gilded Age. Other works are 
My Summer in a Garden (1870), Back-log Studies 
(1872), Being a Boy (1877), Washington Irving 
(1881), Captain John Smith ( 1881), books of travel, 
such as In the Levant 0893), &c. 

Warner, Susan 0819-85), bom at New York 
published under the pen-name of Elizabeth 
Wetherell The Wide, Wide World (1861), next to 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin the most successful American 
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story of its day. There followed Queechy (1852), and 
pleasing tales of sentimental piety and didactic 
emotionalism. See Life (1910) by her sister and 
collaborator, Anna Bartlett Warner (1827-1915), 
who, as ‘Amy J/jthrop,' wrote popular stories. 

Wane, Edmond, D.D., born in London, 12th 
February 1887, was educated at Eton and Balliol, 
Oxford, where he took a lirst-clasfe in Lit Hum. 
and was elected a fellow of All Souls. He became 
assistant-master at Eton in 1800, head-master in 
1884, and was provost in 1909-18. C.B. (1905), 
C.V.O. (1910), he died 22d Januaiy 1920. 

Warren, Sir Charles (1840-1927), the son of 
a major-general, was boin at Bangor, Wales, 
studied at Sandhurst and Woolwich, and entered 
the Boyal Eugmeers in 1857. He excavated at 
Jerusalem and surve>ed at Palestine for the 
Palestine Fund (1867-70); delimited Giiqualand, 
commanded in a Kaffir war, and administeied 
there (1876-79); was in the Egyptian campaign 
(1882); commanded in the Bechnanaland expedi- 
tion as major-general (1884-5) ; was Commissioner 
of Metropolitan Police (1880-S8) ; commanded the 
troops in the Straits Settlements (1889-94); and 
was not lucky in the South Afiican war (1899- 
1900). lie wrote on his Palostine explorations, 
on Gnqualand, and on ancient weights and 
measures, and was G.C.M.G. and K.C.B. 

Warren, LEioestkr. See Tabley. 

Warren, Samuel (1807-77), born in Denbigh- 
shire, studied medicine and law, was culled to 
the bar, and made a Q.C. (1851), and was Re- 
corder of Hull (1854-74), Conservative M.P. for 
Mid hurst (1850-59), and then Master of Lunacy. 
He is chiefly remembered by his Passages from the 
Diary of a late Physician (1832) and Ten Thousand 
a Fear (1841), the amusing story of 'Tittlebat Tit- 
mouse, * both of which appeared fust in Black- 
wood's. Other works were Now and Then (1847), 
The Lily and the Bee (1851), and several law-books. 

Warton, Joseph (1722-1800), born at Dunsfold, 
Surrey, was the son of the Rev. Thomas Warton 
(1088-1745), vicar of Basingstoke and Oxford pro- 
fessor of Poetry. In 1740 he passed from Win- 
chester to Oriel, and, rector of Winslade from 
1748, returned to Winchester as second master in 
1755, and was its head 1706-93. His preferments 
were a prebend of St Paul’s, the living of Thorley, 
a prebend of Winchester, and the rectories of 


Easton and Upham. His Odes (1740) marked a 
reaction from Pope. An edition of Virgil (1758), 
with translation of the Eclogues and Georgies , 

g ained him a high reputation. He was, like his 
rother Thomas, a member of the Literary Club. 


MtVVNDA A l/IIU J V1UU. 

In 1750 appeared vol. i. of his Essay on Pape (vol. 
ii. in 1782;, with its distinction between the poetry 
of reason and the poetry of fancy. Later works 
were editions of Pope (1797) and Dryden. See the 
panegyrical Memoir by Wooll (1806).— His brother, 
Thomas Warton (1728-90), bom at Basingstoke, 
became in 1761 a fellow of Trinity, Oxford, and 
in 1757 professor of Poetry. He held alsa two 
Jivings. His Observations on the Faerie Qneene 
(17641 established his reputation ; but he is re- 
meinbsrai by his History of English Poetry (1774- 
78-81 ; ed. by W. C. Hazlitt, 1871). In 1785 he 
became poet-laureate and Camden professor of 
History. His miscellaneous writings included 
burlesque poetry and prose, genial satires on 
Oxford, an edition of Theocritus, Inquiry into the 
Authenticity of the Rowley Poem, &c. See Life 
by Clarissa lUnaker (Univ. of Illinois, 1910), and 
Dennis's Studies in English Literature (1876). 


Warwick, Richard Neville, Earl of, the 
KJt>g*inaker, eldest son of Richard, Earl of Balia. 


bury, was born 22d November 1428. While yet 
a boy lie married the daughter of the Earl of 
Warwick, and bo at twenty-one got the earldom. 
The Wars of the Roses began with the battle of 
St Albans (1455), gained for the Yorkists chiefly 
by Warwick’s help. He was rewarded with the 
captaincy of Calais, and scoured the Channel at 
his pleasure. In the campaign of 1469 the York- 
ists failed owing to their inactivity. The leaders, 
including Warwick, fled to the coast of Devon, 
and thence to Calais. Warwick was in England 
again in 1400, and in July at Northampton the 
Yorkists gained a complete victory, taking Henry 
prisoner. Up to this time Warwick’s conception 
of the war was merely the natural struggle of the 
one party with the other for power ; and when 
the Duke of York made his claim to the throne, 
Warwick prevailed upon him to waive it till the 
death of the king. In December 1400 the duke 
was defeated and slain at Wakefield, and early in 
1461 Warwick himself was defeated in the second 
battle of St Albans. But, with Edward, the 
Duke of York’s sou, he marched on London, and 

P roclaimed him as Edward IV. Soon after the 
orkists gained a complete victory at Towton 
(1401), the Lancastrian cause was lost, and Henry 
was captured by Warwick and loaged in the 
Towor. But now Edward, jealous of Warwick, 
drove him into open levolt, but was himself com- 
pelled to flee to Holland, while the King-maker 
placed Henry once more upon the throne. But 
ere long Edward returned, and at Barnet routed 
Waiwick, who was surrounded and slam, April 
14, 1471. See Oman’s study (1891), and books by 
JiU>. Gairdner (1874) and Sir J. Ramsay (1892). 

Washington, Booker Taliaferro (c. 1859- 
1915), bom a mulatto slave at Hales Ford, Va., 
educated at Hampton Institute, became a teacher 
and a writer and speaker on negro problems, and 
in 1881 principal of the Tuskegee Institute for 
coloured persons, Alabama. See his Story of my 
Life (1903), and a study by Stowe and Scott (1917X 
Washington, George, was born 22d Feb. 1782, 
at Budges Creek, Westmoreland county, Virginia, 
of English stock from Northamptonshire ana 
Yorkshire. In 1658 his grandfather, John Wash- 
ington, appeared in Virginia, and soon acquired 
wealth and position. His second sou, Augustine, 
died while his son George was still a boy, leaving 
a largo family and inadequate means. George 
seems to have been a good, healthy boy, with a 
sober-mindedness beyond his years. In 1747 he 
went to Mount Vernon, the residence of his eldest 
half-brother, Lawrence, who had received the 
better part of the Washington property. Here 
the boy had access to books, and came to know 
the Fairfaxes, the family of his brother’s wife; 
In 1748 Lord Fairfax employed him to survey his 
property in the Valley of Virginia. Surveying 
alternated for a while with hunting; he learned, 
too, the use of arms, and studied tne art of war. 
In 1751 he accompanied his brother, who was 
dying of consumption, to the Barbadoes, and at 
his death next year was left guardian of his only 
daughter and heir to his estates in the event of 
her death without issue. The French were at 
this time connecting their settlements on the 
Great Lakes with those on the Mississippi by a 
chain of posts on the Ohio, within the sphere of 
English influence. Governor Dinwiddle of Virginia 
detsrmlned to warn the Intruders off, and his 
second messenger was Washington. The French, 
however, paid no attention to these warnings; 
and an expedition was sent against them, of which 
Washington was (by the death of his superior early 
in the campaign) in command. Washington wa§ 
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driven back, shut up in a little fort, and forced 
to surrender. When an order was issued from 
headquarters that any tteld-officer holding a royal 
commission could command a colonial officer 
irrespective of rank, Washmgton resigned ; but 
lie was induced to serve on the personal start' of 
Braddock (q.v.), and saved the remnant of the 
van of Braddock’s army. He was then placed at 
the head of the Virginia forces, on satisfactory 
terns as to rank (1756) For the remainder of the 
war he did what he could, giving advice (seldom 
followed) to English generals, and extoiting sup- 
plies from a reluctant legislature. In 1758 he 
tell in love with a rich young widow, Martha 
Custis (1732-1802), whom he married in 1750, His 
niece was now dead, and the conjoint estates of 
Mount Vernon and of the widow Custis made him 
one of the richest men in the land. He kept open 
house, entertained liberally, led the limiting, and 
produced honest grain and tobacco. He repie- 
sented his county in the House of Buigesses, and 
acted as vestryman of his parish. 

On the quarrel with the mother-country (1705- 
70) he favoured peaceful measures first, and was 
thus one of the leaders in the anti-importation 
movements ; but ho soon became convinced that 
nothing save force would secuie to lus country- 
men their rights. Ho represented Virginia in the 
First and Second Continental Congresses, and at 
once took a leading part. He was neither orator 
nor writer, but in rude common-sense and in the 
management of affairs he excelled. He was the 
one American soldier of national reputation, and 
was the inevitable commander-in-chief. He had 
remarkable powers as a strategist and tactician, 
but was pre-eminent as a leader of men. It 
was this digniflod, well-dressed gentleman who 
took command of the New England farmers and 
mechanics assembled at Cambridge in the summer 
of 1775. It seems scarcely credible that these 
half-disciplined, half-armed men should have held 
cooped up in Boston a thoroughly-disciplined and 
well-equipped army; the retreat from Concord 
and the slaughter at Bunker Hill were largely 
due to the incompetence of the English com- 
mander. The only really able English commandei 
was Cornwallis, aud ho was hampered by tho 
stupidity of his superior. But au able man would 
not have allowed Washington to save his army in 
the autumn of 177(1, and would have made such a 
crushing campaign as that of Trenton impossible. 
Washington, judging his opponent 0 correctly, un- 
dertook movements which under other circum- 
stances shou 1 1 have cost him his army— that ai my 
which, owing to short enlistments, was always 
crumbling to pieces, and whose very necessaries 
of life were sometimes unattainable. The end of 
tho war came, and the army desired to make him 
ruler. His own wish was to lead his fellow- 
countrymen into orderly government out of con- 
fusion and chaos, but he ha l fought tho great 
war to secure their rights, not for his own 
aggrandisement: he retired to Mount Vernon, 
and sought to secure a strong government by 
constitutional means. In 1787 lie presided over 
the convention of delegates from twelve states 
at Philadelphia which formulated the consti- 
tution ; ana the government under this con- 
stitution began in 1789 with Washington as 
first chief - magistrate or president Unlike 
the old, the new administration was a strong 
consolidated government. Parties were formed, 
led by Washington's two most trusted advisers, 
Jefferson and Hamilton. At tho outset Wash- 
ington sought to enlist on the side of the new 
government the ablest men in tho country, 


whether they had approved or disapproved the 
precise form of the constitution. As time went 
on, however, it became evident that those de- 
siring greater liberty lor the individual would no 
longer be content with passive opposition. A 
strong party sprang into life, and began a cam- 
paign which lias never been surpassed for personal 
abuse and virulence. Stung by their taunts, 
Washington lost his faith m American institu- 
tions, went over lieait and soul to the Federalist 
party, and even doubted whether Republicans 
should be admitted into the army. The election 
which occuired soon after turned the government 
over to the care of Jefferson and the party which 
abetted wlmt Washington regaided as ‘nefarious 
views.’ He did not live to see how wholly in the 
wrong he was, as he died (childless) at Mount 
Vernon on the Potomac, 14th December 1799. 
In Washington’s life and work his Americanism 
stands forth ; when those about him were pro- 
vincials he was an American. He thought 
America should stand aloof from the conflicts of 
Europe, and lie inaugurated a policy of neutrality 
which remained the U.S. policy till 1917. Many 
of his writings were published, with a Life, by 
Marshall (1804 ; 3d ed. of the Life, 1832); and a 
new edition of Ins complete works was published 
by Worthington O. Ford (14 vols. 1888-93). See 
also Life by Washington Irving (1855-59 ; abridged 
by John Fiske, 1888); Lives by Redding (1835) 
and Edmonds (1839); A Bancioft’s essay (new 
od. 1S51) ; and studies by H. C. Lodge (1889), 
Woodrow Wilson (1S97 ; new ed. 1927), Frederic 
Harrison (1901), Norman llapgood (1902), J. A. 
Harmon (1906), F. T. Hill (1914) J. O'Boyle 
(1915), II T. F r -d (1918), Rupert Hughes (1927-28). 

Waterford, Louisa, Marchioness of (1818-91), 
was ranked by G. F. Watts as one of the greatest 
leal artists of our time m virtue of her pictures 
(‘Spring,’ ‘Christmas,’ ‘The Miracle of Healing 
the Tv > Blind Men ’) at Ford Castle, Northum- 
berland, and her book -illustrations. She was 
the daughter of Lord Stuart de Rothesay and the 
sister of Lady Canning, and mairied m 1842 the 
third Marquis of Waterford (1811-49). See A. 
J. C. Hare’s Two Noble Lives (1893). 

Waterhouse, Alfred, LL I). (1830- 1905), a i clu - 
tect, was horn at Liverpool, ami became succes- 
sively A R.A. m 1878, R.A. m 1SS5. Among lus 
vvoiks aie the Manchester town-hall and assize 
com ts, Owens College, Guton College, the new 
Natural History Museum at South Kemngtou, 
several London clubs, the new St Paul’s School, 
and alteiations on some of the Oxford colleges. 

Waterhouse, John William (1849-1917), born 
in Rome, became A.R.A. in 1885, ami R.A. in 
1895. Among his pictures are * Mariamne ’ (1887X 
‘ Ulysses and the Sirens ’ (1892), ‘ Circe Invidiosa ’ 
(1892), and ‘The Lady of Shalott’ (1894). 

Wateiland, Daniel (1688-1740), born at Wase- 
ley rectoiy m Lincolnshire, became in 1704 a 
fellow of Magdalen, Canibndge, in 1727 canou of 
Windsor, in 1730 archdeacon of Middlesex and 
vicar of Twickenham. He wrote two Vindications 
of Christ’s div imt-y (1719-23), and the Further De- 
fence (1725), Cntioal History of the Athanasian 
Creed (1724), DoctHne of the Eucharist (1787), and 
Scripture Vindinitcd (1734). Bishop Van Mildert 
edited his works, with Memoir (11 vols. 1828-28). 

Waterlow, Sir Ernest Albert (1850-1919; 
let. 1902), bom in London, became A.R.A. (1890), 
R.A. (1903), and P.R.S.W. 

Waterton, Charles (1782-1865), naturalist, 
born at Walton Hill near Wakefield, and* educated 
at StQuybursti was in America in 1804-24. EUl 
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Wanderings in South America (6th ed. 1866) was 
re-edited by J. G. Wood, as in 1879 was his Natural 
History Essays (1888-67), with Life by Moore. 

Watkln, Sib Edward W i lli am ( 1 819-1901), born 
at Salford, was employed in his father’s counting- 
boose till 1846, when he became secretary to the 
Trent Valley Railway ; theieafter lie was director 
or mauager of railways, especially of the South- 
Eastern. In 1804 lie entered parliament. He 
did much to sectno p.uks lor the people (o.g. m 
ManchesterX and was made a baionet in 1880. He 
streuuously promoted the Channel Tunnel. 

Watson, John. Seo Maclaken, Ian. 

Watson, John Dawson (1832-92), painter, was 
a Yorkshireman, trained partly at Manchester 
and partly at the Royal Academy. He was a 
conspicuous member of the (Society of Painters 
in water-colour and an attractive designer and 
draughtsman. His illustrations to The Pilgrim’s 
Progress and Robinson Crusoe are well known. 

Watson, Richard (1737-1816), born at Hever- 
sham in Westmorland, became a fellow of Trinity, 
Cambridge (17G0X professor of Chemistry (1764), 
regius professor of Divinity (1771), a prebendary 
and archdeacon of Ely, rector of Northwold in 
Norfolk and Knaptoft in Leicestershire, and in 
1782 Bishop of Llandaff, retaining his other pre- 
ferments on account of the poverty of the see. 
He visited his diocese but rarely, giving his 
mind rather to farming and planting at Calgarth 
Park on Windermere ; and he introduced the larch 
to that district, for which Woidsworth did not 
thank him. A Liberal iu politics and theology, 
he advocated equalisation of bishoprics, ami 
maintained the right of the Prince of Wales to 
the regency in 1788. Besides essays, charges, 
Ac., he published a famous Apology for Christi- 
anity in answer to Gibbon (1776), and An Apology 
for the Bible (1796), in reply to Paine. See his ego- 
tistic A necdotes of the Life of Richard Watson (1817). 

Watson, Robert (1746-1838), born at Elgin, 
fought for American independence, took his 
M.D. m Scotland, and was Lord George Gordon’s 
secretary, president of the revolutionary Corre- 
sponding Society, state prisoner for two years in 
Newgate, Napoleon’s tutor m English, and presi- 
dent of the Scottish College at Pans. He un- 
earthed the Stuart papers at Rome, and ended 
by strangling himself in a London tavern. 

Watson, Sir William (kt. 1917), poet, born, a 
Wharfedale farmer’s son, Aug. 2, 1868, published 
The Prince’s Quest (1880) and Epigrams of Art , 
Life , and Nature (1884), bufc first attracted notice 
by Wordsioorth’s Grave (1890). Odes and other 
Poems followed in 1894, The Father of the Forest in 
1895, The Purple East (on Armenia : 1896), the 
coronation ode(10O2X For England (1903), Collected 
Poems( 2vols. 1906), Sable and Purple(W\Q), Heralds 
of the Dawn (1912), The Muse in Exile (1913). 

Watson, William (Lord Watson), born at 
Covington manse m I Lanarkshire in 1828, became 
advocate, Lord Advocate (1876-80), Conservative 
M.P. for Glasgow ami Aberdeen Universities, and 
a Lord of Appeal (1880). lie died in 1899. 

Watt, Jambs, born at Greenock, 19th Jan. 
1786, the son of a merchant and town-councillor, 
came to Glasgow in 1764 to learn the trade of 
a mathematical instrument maker, and there, 
after a twelvemonth in London, set up in business. 
The hammermen’s guild put difficulties in his 
way. but the university made him its mathema- 
tical instrument maker 1767-63. He was em- 
ployed on surveys for the Forth and Clyde Canal 
0767), the Caledonian and other canals ; in the 


improvement ot the harbours of Ayr, Port-Glas* 
gow, and Greeuock ; aud iu the deepening of the 
forth, Clyde, and other rivers. As early as 1769 
his attention had been directed to steam as a 
motive-force, and in 1761-62 he made a series oi 
experiments with a Papin’s Digester. In 1768- 
64 a working model of the Newcomen engine 
fiom a college class-room was sent for repair. He 
easily put it into order, and, seeing the defects 
ot the machine, hit upon the expedient of the 
separate condenser. Other improvements were 
the air-pump, steam-jacket for cylinder, double- 
acting engine, Ac. He entered into a partnership 
with Matthew Boulton of Soho near Birmingham 
in 1774, when (under a patent of 1769) the manu- 
facture of the new engine was commenced at 
the Soho Ironworks. Watt’s soon superseded 
Newcomen’s machine as a pumping-engine; and 
between 1781 and 1785 lie obtained patents for 
the sun and planet motion, the expansion prin- 
ciple, the double engino, the parallel motion, a 
smokeless furnace, and the governor. He de- 
scribed a steam-locomotive in one of his patents 
(1784). He also invented a letter-copying press, a 
machine for copying sculpture, Ac. Watt’s claims 
to be the first discoverer of the composition of 
water were long maintained; see Cavendish 
(Henry). He retired from business in 1800, and 
died at Heatlitield Hall, his seat near Birming- 
ham, 19th August 1819. He is burled In Hands- 
worth Church, Birmingham. See two works by 
Muirliead (1854-59) and Smiles’s Boultonand Watt. 

Watt, Robert (1774-1819), born a small farmer’s 
son, near Stewarton in Ayrshire, became a distin- 
guished physician, accoucheur, and lecturer at 
Glasgow. He wrote on diabetes, consumption, 
and liooplng-cough, and Rules of Life, but is known 
for Ins great Bibliotheca Bntannica (4 vols. 1824) 

Watteau, Antoine (1684-1721), born at Valen- 
ciennes, in 1702 came to Paris, in 1711 became a 
student at the Academy, and in 1717 a memboi. 
Always in ill-health, m 1718 he visited England 
to consult Dr Mead. A master of the Rococo 
age, lie painted chiefly small landscapes, with a 
Fite Galante going on — mock-pastoral idyls in 
court-dress. Tlio largest collection of Watteaus 
— that made by Frederick the Great — belonged to 
the Genmiu ompeior; and many are iu the hands 
of English collectors. See Catalogue raisonnie 
by De Goncourt (1876), and monographs by Cellier 
(1867), Mollett (1883), Vollbehr (1885). Hannover 
(1888), Dargenty (1891), Mantz, Clauue Phillips, 
Edgcumbe Staley (1908), and Mauclair (trails. 
1906). [Fr. pron. Vaut-Uf .] 

Watts, Alaric (1797-1864), born in London, 
was an usher at Fulham and Runcorn, and an 
editor at Leeds aud Manchester ; married in 1821 
the Quakeress, Priscilla Wiffeu (1800-73), sister 
of the Spanish scholars ; founded the United Ser- 
vice Gazette (1833) ; and made a hit by his annual, 
the Literary Souvenir (1824-87). Latterly he was 
less successful. One piece alone in his two 
volumes of poetry is remeinbeied— the alliterative 
jea d' esprit, ‘ An Austrian army awfully arrayed.' 
Ac. See Life by his spn (1844). 

Watts, George Frederick (O.M., 1902), born in 
London, Feb. 28, 1817, sent his first picture to the 
Academy in 1887, then during a three years' so- 
journ in Italy formed his style after the Venetian 
masters. He attracted notice by his Westminster 
Hall cartoon of ‘ Caractacus ’ in 1848, and again 
by pictures of ‘Echo' and ‘ King Alfred' in 1847. 
A poet-painter, remarkable for his individuality, 
dignity, splendid coloration, and purity of 
atmosphere, lie painted noble portraits, flit* 
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landscapes, and historical pictures, but is best 
known by his magnificent moralities, emblems of 
profound and subtle linport. Among his paint- 
ings are * Paolo and Francesca * (1848), ‘ Fata 
Morgana' (1848), ‘ Love and Death' (1877), 

‘Watchman, what of the Night? 1 (1880), ‘Hope’ 
(1880), ‘ Ariadne ’ (1800). ‘ Sic Transit 1 (1892), ‘ The 
infancy of Jupiter ’ (1896), and ‘Love Tnumph- 
ant’ (18981. In 1801 he presented portraits of 
Cailyle, Browning, Manning, Matthew Arnold, 
Tennyson, Ac. to the nation (now in the Tate 
Gallery). He declined a baionetiy in 1885, and 
died 1st July 1904. See books by Macmillan 



Watts, Henry (1815-84), born in London, be- 
came demonstiator of chenustiy at Ciuveisity 
College, and is best known by his Dictionary of 
Chemistry , based on Uie’s (1SG3-68 ; supplements, 
1872-75-81; revised by Moiley and Mun, 1889-94). 


Watts, Isaac, hymn-writer and divine, was 
born 17th July 1074 at Southampton, where his 
father kept a boarding-school and wrote poetry. 
At sixteen ho was sent to an academy m Ixindon, 
in 1096 became tutor in a family, and in 1702 
succeeded an Independent minister in Mark Lane, 
becoming eminent as a preacher. In 1712 he was 
prostrated by illness ; and a visit paid to Sir 
Thomas Abney at Theobalds for change of air 
resulted in lus domestication theie till lus death, 
25th November 1748. Ho was made D.D. by 
Edinburgh in 1728. Watts's theology was marked 
by uncommon chanty and catholicity ; but his 
many theological woiks aro foi gotten, like his 
Jjogic, which onco was a text-book at Oxfoid. 
But his Divine and Moral Songs for Children 
(1715), in spite of many a metrical defect and 
much hopeless prose, show stiength, sanity, and 
simplicity. His Horce LyHcce (1706), Hymns and 
Spiritual Songs (1708-9), and Psalms of David Imi- 
tated (1719) contain nearly 500 hymns, including 
such cherished treasures of demotion as ‘There is 
a land of pure delight,’ ‘ Jesus shall reign where’er 
the sun,' * When I survey the wondrous cross,’ and 
‘ O God, our help m ages past.' See Lives by Dr 
Gibbons, Dr Johnson, Southey, Milner (1884), E. 
Paxton Hood (1875), and Thomas Wright (1914). 


Watta-Dunton, Theodore (1832-1914), poet and 
critic, was born at St Ives, Huntingdonshire, the 
son of a solicitor and naturalist, a pre* Darwinian 
evolutionist. To the name Walter Theodore Watts 
he added his mother’s name, Duntou, in 189G. He 
received at Crmbridgo a somewhat elabonto pri- 
vate education, and in London became tbo centre 
of a very remarkable literary and artistic company. 
The intimate friend of Kossotti, William Morris, 
and Swinburne, he came to exercise a most im- 

S ortant influence on the art and cultuie of the 
ay. He became in later years intimate with 
Tennyson, and contributed reminiscences of him 
to the Life by the poet’s son. But although he 
wrote enough to till many volumes- in the 
Examiner , Ward’s English Poets , the Athenaeum 
(1870-98), the Encyclopaedia Bntannica, Cham - 
beta's Encyclopedia, the Nineteenth Century, the 
Fortnightly Review , the Magazine of Ait, Ac.— his 
essays were not collected in lus lifetime. His 
best-known poem, ‘ Natura Benigiia,’ depicted 
the Romany girl, Rhoua Boswell. In 1897 his 
poom, ‘Jubilee Greeting at Spithead to the Men 
of Greatei Britain,* gieatly widened his reputa- 
tion. In The Coming of Ix>ve (1897) lie gave a 
selection of poems published in journals during 
the past twenty years. In 1898 appealed Aylimn, 
* brilliant romance of art and Gypsydom. Ihe 


chief note of his poetry is its Individuality. His 
essays literary mainly, but ranging also over 
folklore, ethnology, science generally— are marked 
by independence, originality, suggestiveness, har- 
mony, incisive vigour, and depth of insight. Old 
Familiar Faces (1915) contains recollections of 
Borrow, Rossetti, Morns, &c ftointh eAthenanm. 
Vesprie Town , a novel begun in 1898, was not 
issued till 1916. See works cited at Rossetti, and 
Life and Letters by Hake and Rickett(2 vols. 1916). 

Waugh, Edwin, the Lancashire poet, bom 
Jan. 29, 1817, at Rochdale, was apprenticed to a 
local printer and bookseller, butde\oted himself 
to literatuio, living near Manchester. His first 
sketches of Lancashire life appeared m the Man- 
chester Examiner. Among his numerous prose 
writings are his Factoi'y Folk during the Cotton 
Famine , the Besom Ben Stories, The Chimney Comer 
(a series of exquisite village idyls), and the ad- 
mirable descriptions of natural scenery m his 
Tufts of Heather, Irish Sketches , and Rambles in the 
Lake Country. His dialect-songs in periodicals, 
Hist collected in 1859 as Lancashire Songs, won the 
hearts of his countrymen by their power, pathos, 
and kindly humour. He died 80th April 1890. 
There is an edition of his works, with memoir, by 
G. Milner (8 vols 1892-98). [Waw.] 

Waurln, Jehan de, an old English chronicler, 
whose work, embracing the period from the first 
fabled settlement in Britain to 1471, was edited 
by Sir William and Mr E. Hardy (Rolls senes, 
1804-91). Vols. J.-iii. were translated 1864-91. 

Wauters, £mile, Belgian historical painter, 
was born at Biussels iu 1846. [ Wou/ters. ] 

Wayne, A* hony (1745-96), born at Easttown, 
l*a., raised m 1776 a volunteer regiment, and m 
Canada covered the retreat of the provincial forces 
at Three Rivers. He commanded at Ticondeioga 
until ^777, when he joined Washington in New 
Jetsey. Lie fought bravely at Brandywine; led 
the attack at German towu ; captured supplies for 
the army at v T alley Forge ; carried Stony Point ; 
ami saved Lafayette in Virginia (1781). In 1798 
1m led an expedition against the Indians. 

Webb, Sidney, Socialist, born in London in 
1859, held a post m the Civil Service, served in 
the L.C.C., lectured on economics, started the 
weekly, New Statesman (1913), entered Parlia- 
ment in 1922, ami was President of the Board 
of Trade (1924). With lus wife, nte Beatrice 
Potter (b. 1858), alieady known os wri er on 
co-operation ami the Factory Acts, he wrote the 
history of trade-unionism, of liquor-licensing, 
and of English local government, and argued for 
the break-up of the poor-law. 

Weaver, Richard (1827-96), revivalist, was 
born, sou of a collier, at Asterley, Shropshire* 

Weber, Carl Maria Friedrich Ernst von, 
composer, was born of a noble but impoverished 
Austrian family, at Butin near Ltibeck, 18th 
Dec. 1786 Soon after his father with his wife 
(a singer) and boy began to wander from town to 
town at the head of a small dramatic company. 
Am soon as he could sit at the piano the boy was 
plied with music lessons; but his serious train- 
ing began in 1796. Portions of his second opera, 
Das Waldmadcht n , produced at Freiberg before 
he was fourteen, he afterwards incorporated in 
Silvaita. At Vienna in 1808 ho was warmly wel* 
coined as a pupil by the Abt Vogler, who ob- 
tained for him the conductorship of the opera 
at Breslau, where ho gave evidence of rare talent 
for organisation. In 1806 he became secretary to 
a brother of the king of Wttrtomberg, ran inUj 
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debt and dissipation, was through his thriftless 
old father’s fault charged with embezzlement, 
and with his father ordered to quit the country 
(February 1810). The next twelve months lie spent 
at Mannheim and Darmstadt, composing the 
operetta Abu Hassan ; at Munich in 1811 he was 
writing concertos. In 1813 he settled at Prague 
as opera kapellmeister, and about this time 
composed ten patnotic songs and the cantata 
Kampf and Sieg. In 1816 he was invited by the 
king of Saxony to direct the German opera at 
Dresden, superseding Italian opeia. In 1817 
he married Carolina Brandt, the famous singor. 
In 1818 he wrote his Mass m B flat and the 
Jubel cantata and overture, in 1819 the Mass m 
G for the royal golden wedding. Der Freischutz 
was completed m May 1820, and produced with 
great success at Berlin. His next opera, Eury - 
anthe, was produced at Vienna in 1823 ; its com- 
parative failure occasioned a long period of 
impression, from winch he roused himself only to 
write his Anal masterpiece, Oberon, undertaken at 
the request of Charles Kemble for Covent Garden 
Theatre. Marcli 1826 saw Weber in London, and 
the first performance of Oberon was the crowning 
triumph of Ins life. During the next few weeks 
he conducted frequently at the theatre and played 
at many concerts. Such labour proved too much 
for his exhausted frame. He died June 4, and 
was buried at St Mary’s, Moorflelds, whence in 
1844 his remains weie removed to Dresden. As 
founder of German romantic opera, Weber was 
the forerunner of Wagner. Other works were the 
music to Preciosa, an overture, two symphonies, 
three concertos, sonatas, &c., as well as sconas, 
cantatas, and songs. See Spitta in Grove’s Die- 
twnary, Sir Julius Benedict (‘Great Musicians,' 
1881), and German works by Jahns (1871-78), Reiss- 
inann (1882), and H. Gehrinann (1899). [ Vay'ber ] 
Weber, Ernst Heinrich (1795-1878), from 
1818 professor of Anatomy and Physiology at 
Leipzig, made important researches on the senses. 
— Wiliielm Eduard Weber (1804-91), his brother, 
from 1831 professor of Physics at Gottingen, was 
one of tho seven jirofessora deposed in 1837 for 
their protest against the king’s revocation of 
the liberal constitution. He was associated with 
Gauss in his researches on electricity and mag- 
netism. See monograph by Riecke (1892). 

Weber, Georg (1808-88), director of the Blirger- 
schule in Heidelberg, wrote on Calvinism in 
Germany, the Reformation in England, the Re- 
formation period, the history of Israel, the origin 
of Christianity, the history of literature, &c. He 
is best known by his Manual of Universal History 
20th ed. 2 vols. 1888) and Ids Universal History 
15 vols. 1857-80 ; 2d ed. 1882-90). 

Webster, Augusta (1837-94), poetess, tho 
daughter of Vice-admiral Davies, was bom at 
Poole, and iu 1863 married Mr Thomas Webster, 
solicitor and fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
She wrote for the Examiner, and published* trans- 
lations of Prometheus V Indus and Medea (1866), 
Dramatio Studies (1866), Portraits (1870), A Book 
of Rhyme (1881), and the dramas The Auspicious 
Day (1874) and The Sentence (1887). 

Webster, Daniel, bom, a farmer’s son, at Salis- 
bury, N.H., 18tb Jannarv 1782, studied at Dart- 
mouth, Salisbury, and Boston, was admitted to 
the bar in 1805, and Was sent to congress in 1818. 
Settling in Boston as an advocate In 1816, he 
distinguished himself in the Dartmouth College 
case, and as an orator beeamo famous by his 
oration on the bicentenary of the landing of 
tbe Pilgrim Fathers. Returning to congress In 


December 1823 as a Massachusetts lepresontatwe, 
he iouiid few rivals there ; in 1827 he was trans- 
ferred to the senate. He had favoured free trade, 
but in 1828 he adopted Clay’s ‘ Ainenc&n system,’ 
and vigorously defended the new protective tariff. 
His whole caieer was marked by a deep reverence 
for established institutions and accomplished 
facts, and for the principle of nationality. The 
Wing party triumphed in 1840, and Webster was 
called into Harrison’s Cabinet as Secretary of 
State ; under Tyler he negotiated the Ashburton 
treaty with Great Britain, but resigned in May 
1843. In 1844 he refused his party’s nomination 
for president and suppoited Clay, Again in the 
senate, he helped to avert a war with England 
o\ er the north-west boundary (1845) ; he opposed, 
too, the war with Mexico. In 1850 he said that 
he abhorred slavery, but was unwilling to break 
up the Union to abolish it. Careless in money 
matters, he accepted pecuniary assistance from 
political friends; but he repelled a charge of 
corruption (1846). Under Fillmore he was called 
to his former post as Secretary of State to settle 
differences with England. He was deeply dis- 
appointed at not receiving the Whig nomination 
for tho presidency in 1852 ; on 24th Oct. of that 
year lie died at Marshfield, his Massachusetts 
home. Daniel Webster was unquestionably the 
greatest of American orators. Though an able 
statesman, he showed too great deference to estab- 
lished institutions. Had his conscience matched 
his intellect he would have taken a nobler posi- 
tion on the slavery question, ami might have 
attained the first rank among American states- 
men. His speeches were published in 1851 ; his 
Private Coivespondence in 1857. Seo Lives by G. 
T. Curtis (1869), Lodge (1881), and Biooks (1893); 
and Fisher’s True Daniel Webster (1912). 

Webster, John, was writing for the stage 
between 1602 and 1624; is described on the title- 
page of one of his works as merchant-taylor ; and 
was long supposed, on no sufficient authority, 
to have been at one time clerk of St Andrews, 
Holborn. Iu Lady Jane and The Two Harpies 
(both lost) he was the collaborator of Dekker, 
Drayton, Chettle, and others. In 1604 he made 
some additions to The Malcontent of Marston. 
In 1607 were printed The Histoi'y of Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, a tragedy, ami two comedies, Westwanl 
Ho and Northivard Ho, all three the joint work 
of Webster and Dekker. With The IVhite Devil 
(1012) Webster entered his kingdom. The Duchess 
of Mai fi( 1623) is a yet more supreme achievement. 
Appius and Claudius (first published 1054) is cold 
compared with these ; The Devil's Law Case (1628) 
is largely disagreeable and sordid. An ode on 
the death of Prince Henry, with other fragments 
of verse, makes up the sum of Webster’s writings. 
In 1624 a tragedy (now lost) on ‘the recent 
murther of the sonn upon his mother, written by 
Forde and Webster,* was licensed. Not popular 
in his own day, Webster, in Mr Swinburne’s 
happy phrase, ‘ found his first recognition at the 
ious and fortunate hands of Charles Lamb.' 
mce then his name has been claimed as the next 
in tragic art to Shakespeare’s. Webster’s works 
were collected by Dyce (1880), next by llazliti 
(1857-58). See Swinburne's essay, Rupert Brooke’s 
(1916), and StoB, John Webster (vol. i. 1905). 

Webster, Noah, lexicographer, born in Hart- 
ford, Conn., 16th Oct 1758, graduated at Yale in 
1778, and, after a spell as teacher, was admitted 
to the bar in 1781. But he soon resumed teach- 
ing, and made a great hit with a spelling-book. 
Political articles end pamphlets, lecturing, a few 
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years’ practice of law. and journalism at New 
York occupied him till 1798, when he retired to 
a life of literary labour at New Haven. He pub* 
lished an English Grammar (1807) and the famous 
American Dictionary of the English Language (1828 ; 
often re-edited, as by Harris and Allen, 1911). He 
died 28th May 1843. See Life by Scudder <1882). 

Webster, Sir Richard Everard (1842-1915), 
born at Swmeshead Abbey, Lincolnshire, studied 
at Ohartei house and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
became Attorney-general in 1885, and Lord CLiet- 
justice (1900-13) as Lord Alverstone. 

Wedderburn, Alexander (1733-1805), Lord 
Chancellor, ennobled as Lord Loughborough and 
Earl of Rosslyn, was born in Edinburgh, the 
son of a Scottish judge. Ho passed as advocate, 
but was called to the English bar in 1757, entered 
parliament in 1702, took pait in the Douglas 
cause, and m 1771 left the Opposition to become 
Lord North’s Solicitor-general. He supported 
the American war policy, and was made Chief- 
justice as Lord Loughborough (1780) ; but in 1784, 
disappointed of the Chancellorship, passed ovei 
to Fox. He next made friends with Pitt, and was 
made Chancellor (1798), but played him false. 
Addington gave him his eaildom in 1801. 

Wedekind, Frank (1864-1918), German drama- 
tist, won lame or notouety with Eidgeist , Frv ti- 
lings Enouchen , Die Buchse der Pandora, and 
other unconventional tragedies. 

Wedgwood, Josiah (1730-95), potter, born at 
Bursiem, in 1763 took out a patent for a beauti- 
ful o ream -col ouied porcelain or Queen’s ware. 
Ho emulated the grace of the antique models; 
and employed Flaxman fioni 1775 to furnish de- 
signs for ‘ Wedgwood ware.' Thus lie mised 
English potteiy into a line art, and at Etruria 
near Bursiem amassed a fortune of half a million. 
See books on the family by Jewitt (1865), J. C. 
Wedgwood (1908): on Josiah by Meteyard (1860), 
J. Wedgwood (1915) ; his Con espoadcncc (1903-6). 

Wedmore, Sir Frederick (1844-1921), tut 
cntic, born at Clifton, was educated mainly 
at Lausanne and Paris, and published, besides 
Studies in English Art (1870-80), The Matins oj 
Genre Painting (1879), and books on etching, on 
Balzac, on Meryon, on Whistler, and others 

Weed, Thurlow (1797-1882), boru at Cairo, 
N.Y., served in the war of 1812, and in 1830 
founded the Albany Evening Journal, a Republi- 
can paper, which he controlled lor thirty-live 
years ; in 1867-68 he edited the New York Com- 
mercial l Adtialiser. He was a leading party 
manager. See Autobiography (1882-84). 

‘ Weaver, John (1576-1632), author of Ancient 
Funerall Monuments (1681 ; 8d ed. by Tooke, 
1767), was born in Lancashire, studied at Queen's 
College, Cambridge, and died In Loudon. 

Weg80heider, Julius August Ludwiq (1771- 
1849), a Halle rationalistic professor of Theology. 

Weil, Gustav (1808-89), from 1838 librarian and 
from 1861 professor of Oriental Languages at 
Heidelberg, wrote a Life of Mohammed from 
Arabic sources (1843), with histories of the califs 
(1846-62) and Islamic peoples (1866). [Vile. J 

Weir, Harrison William, painter, illustrator, 
and wood-engraver, known for bis drawings of ani- 
mala, was boru at Lewes in 1824, and died iu 1906. 

Welsmann, August, biologist, born 17tH Jan- 
uary 1884 at Frankfort, the son of a teacher of 
classics, studied medicine at Gttttlngen, lectured 
at Freiburg, and in 1867 became professor of 
Zoology there. His 111 st work was on the Develop- 


ment of the Diptera. In 1868-76 appeared a series 
of papers, translated iu 1882 as Studies in the 
Theory of Descent . His Essays upon Heredity and 
Kindred Biological Problems (trails. 1889-92) raised 
a great controversy by denying that characters 
acquired by the individual ate transmitted to off- 
spring. He contended that natural selection is 
the dominant factor, and that use and disuse of 
parts and the action of the environment count for 
little or nothing. He published, besides The 
Evolution Theory in 1904, a dozen works on cog- 
nate problems and on Darwin and his life-work 
(1909). He died Nov. 5, 1914. [Vice-man.] 

Weiss, Bernhard (1827-1914), bom at Kon- 
igsbeig, became professor there, at Kiel, and 
at Berlin (1877), and consistonalrat. His chief 
works are Biblical Theology of the New Testament 
(1868 ; 6th ed. 1895 ; trans. 1883); Introduction to 
the N.'i\ (1887; trans. 1887-88); and a Life of Jems 
(1882 ; trams. 1S84), in defence of the faith against 
assailants. To him we owe new editions of 
Meyer’s N. T. commentaries. [Vice ] 

Weltbrecht, Goitlob Friedrich, born at 
Culm, 4th June 1340, became professor at Erlan- 
gen, and wiote a Life of Christ, and on faith, 
morals, &c [Vile-breght ] 

Weizsacker, Karl (1822-99), born at OeL 
rmgen near Heilbionn. succeeded Baur af 
Tdbmgen (1861), and wrote on the gospel history 
(1864), the Apostolic Age (1886-89), the Epistle 
of Barnabas (1863), &c., with a new translation 
of the New Testament (1875). — His brother. 
Julius Weizsacker (1828-89), historian, filled 
chairs at Erlangen (1864), Tubingen (1867X Stras- 
burg (1872), G Amgen (1876), and Berlin (1881). 
lie had written on the Pseudo-Isidorian decretals, 
when m 1860 he was called to edit the Deutsche 
Reichstag sakten. [Vites'-saick-er.] 

Welch John. See Welsh. 

Welcker, Friedrich Gottlieb (1784-1868), 
born in Hesse- Darmstadt, filled a chair at Giessen, 
fought against the French 1S14, was next profes- 
sor at Gottingen, and finally (1819) at Bonn. He 
wiote on iEsdiylus, Greek tiagedy, the Homeric 
cycle, and Greek mythology. See Life by Kekul6 
(1880). —IDs brother, Karl Theodor (1790-1869), 
Liberal politician, filled chairs at Kiel, Heidel- 
beig, Bonn, and Freiburg, and edited with Rotteck 
the Staatslexikon (1834-44). [Vel'-ker.] 

Welldon, James Edward, born in 1854, son of 
the head-master of Tunbridge School, studied 
at Eton and King’s College, Cambridge, where, 
coming out senior classic m 1877, he was fellow 
and tutor. Taking oiders, m 1883 he became 
Master of Dulwich College, m 1885 liead-master 
ol Harrow, Bishop of Calcutta (189S-1902), Canon 
of Westminster, Dean of Manchester (1906), and 
Dean of Durham (1918). He has translated from 
Aristotle, ami published Recollections and set mous. 

Wellesley, Richard Collbv Wbllbsley, 
Marquis was boru in Dublin, June 20, 1760. 
On the death of his father, the first Earl ol 
Mornington (1735-81), he took his seat iu ths 
Irish House of Peers, and in 1784 was returned 
to Westminster. He suppoi ted Pitt’s policy and 
Wilberforce’s efforts to abolish the sla\ e- trade, and 
in 1786 became a Lord of the Treasury. In 1797 
he was made Governor ‘general of India and 
Baron Wellesley iu the peerage of England. 
Under him (1797-1805) the revenue of the com- 
pany was raised from seven to fifteen millions, 
and the foundations of British India were securely 
laid. He cleared the French out of the Peninsula, 
and ip 1799 crushed Tfppoo Saib; being made 
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Marquis Wellesley, aud receiving the thanks of 
parliament. The Mahrattas were overcome by 
him and his younger brother, afterwards Duke of 
Wellington. In 1808 he was ambassador to Madrid, 
and on his return was made Foreign Minister 
(1809-12) and K.G. He became Lozd-lieutenant 
of Ireland in 1821 and 1833. He died Sept. 2d, 
1842. See the Despatches, Ac., ed. by Martin 
(1810); WeUeslat Papei's: Life and Correspondence 
(1914) ; and study by Malloson (1889). [Wels-ly.) 

Wellhausen, Julius (1844-1918), Old and New 
Testament scholar, born at Haineln, as professor 
at Greifswald (1872), Halle (1882), Marburg (1885), 
and Gottingen (1892), became known by Ins 
uncompromising carrying out of the views of 
Graf and Kuenen on Old Testament history. His 
books include Der Text der Bucher Samuelis (1872), 
Die Pharis&er und die Sadduzaer (1874), Geschichte 
Israels (vol. i. 1878, rewritten as Prolegomena zur 
Geschichte Israels , 1883 ; trans. 1885X Skizzen und 
Vorarbeiten (1884-92), Muhammed in MedUw, (1882), 
Die Komposition des Hexateuchs (1889), aud Die 
Israeliten und Judische Geschichte (1894-95). He 
also edited the 4th and 5th editions of Bleek's 
EinleitungindasA. T. (1878, 1886). [Veil-how' zen.] 

Wellington, Arthur Wellesley, Duke of, 
third of the four sons who reached man's estate 
of the first Bari of Mornington, was born 29th 
April 1769, probably at Mornington House, 24 
Upper Merrion Street, Dublin, and not at Dangan 
Castle m Meath. He studied (without distinction) 
at Chelsea, Eton, and a French military school at 
Angers. In 1787 he received a commission as 
ensign in the 73d Foot, soon became lieutenant in 
the 76th, then in the 41st, and then m the 12th 
Light Dragoons. From captain In the 58th Foot, 
he wont in 1792 to the 18th Light Dragoons. Then, 
being promoted into the 83d Foot as major, he 
purchased the lieutenant-colonelcy in 1793. In 
the meantime he had served as aide-de-camp to 
two viceroys of Ireland, and entered parliament 
for Trim. With his regiment Arthur Wesley (as 
he signed himself till 1798) joined the Duke of 
York, then retreating from Oudenarde (1794) ; and 
he showed brilliant skill in the defence of Aber- 
crombie's brigade in the retreat from Boxtel. So 

C t was his disgust at the way this expedition 
been mismanaged that he appliod for civil 
employment. He was, however, sent to the East 
Indies, and landed with his regiment at Calcutta 
in 1797. Next year his brother came out as 
governor-general. Bonaparte was then In Egypt, 
threatening to attack India, aud Tippoo, sultan 
of Mysore, was coquetting with the French. Wel- 
lesley was despatched against Tippoo. In 1799 
General Harris took command. Wellesley, in 
command of the left brigade, contributed mainly 
to the rout of Tippoo near Malvalli ; had a share 
in the capture or Seringapatam ; and took com- 
mand of the place after its capture. In ad- 
ministering affairs and restoring order he showed 
great capacity ; next XI 799) he was appointed to 
command in Mysore, and in 1802 was promoted 
m%jor- general. In the war with Sindhia and 
Holkar he commanded a force some 10,000 
strong, with which he entered Poona, the Mah- 
ratta capital (1808). At Assaye in August he 
routed tne combined forces of Sindhia and the 
rajah of Ber&r; in December lie finished the 
campaign and broke the Mahratta power by the 
victory of Arganin.' Now Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
K.B., he returned home in 1805, in 1806 entered 
parliament for Rye, and In 1807 was appointed 
Irish Secretary, hut was sent to Copenhagen 
s^qd droYQ the Danes out of Zealand* Despatched 


to the relief of Portugal, iu August 1808 he 
defeated Juuot at RoliQa. On the 21st he again 
defeated the French at Vimiera, but was super- 
seded by Sir Harry Burrard, who, contrary to 
Wellesley’s advice, concluded the Convention of 
Ciutra, which saved the French from capitula- 
tion. Wellesley resumed his Irish duties; but 
after the failure of Sir John Moore’s campaign he 
was giveu the chief command iu the Peninsula, 
aud landed at Lisbon m April 1809. Then began 
that marvellous display of generalship, foresight, 
and tenacity which, ending in the expulsiou of 
the French from Spain and the capture of 
Toulouse (1814), is known as the Peninsular war. 
He was made Lieutenant-general aud G.C B. 
(1808) ; Baron Douro, Viscount Wellington, Earl 
of Wellington, and Marquis ; Field-marshal (1818); 
and Marquis Douro, Duke of Wellington, and 
K.G. (1814). He was also made Duke of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, Magnate of Portugal, and Grandee of 
the first class in Spain ; Duke of Vittoria, Marquis 
of Torres Vedras, and Count Vimiera in Portugal ; 
and recoived all the most distinguished foreign 
orders, including the Golden Fleece. A committee 
from the House of Commons presented the thanks 
of that assembly, and on 1st July 1814 he thanked 
it for a grant of £400,000. Ambassador to Paris 
until 1815, he then took Castlereagh’s place at 
the Vienna Congress. When Napoleon quitted 
Elba, Wellington took command of the army in 
the Netherlands, arriving in Brussels on 4th 
April By the end of May he had collected 
1 50,000 men— Bri tish, Hanoverians, Bruns wickers, 
Nassauers, and Dutch-Belgians— of whom only 
about one-third was available for field-service; 
but Blucher with 116,000 Prussians was ready to 
act in communication with him. On the 16tli 
June Napoleon defeated Bltlcher at Ligny, whilst 
Noy was defeated by Wellington at Quatre Bras. 
But, owing to the defeat of BlUcher, Wellington 
was compelled, in order to keep in communica- 
tion with him, to fall back on Waterloo, where 
the French were totally routed on the 18th June. 
Wellington was now created Prince of Waterloo, 
and the estate of Strath fleldsaye in Hampshire 
was presented to him by the nation ; m Paris he 
held a most important position as commander- 
in-chief of the joint army of occupation. Return- 
ing to England in 1818, he joined Lord Liverpool's 
Cabinet as Master-general of the Ordnance. Iu 

1826 he was made Constable of the Tower, and in 

1827 Commander-in-chief. He represented Great 
Britain at the Congress of Verona. As a member 
of Lord Liverpool *s administration he agreed to 
the St Petersburg protocol (1827), urging upon 
Turkey the Greek claim to autonomy, but with- 
out threats of intervention. On Canning's going 
beyond this he withdrew from the Cabinet, re- 
signing the offices of Master-general of Ordnance 
and Commander-in-chief. Canning then concluded 
the treaty of London, binding France, England, 
and Russia to enforce the protocol. On the 
death of Canniug in August 1827, and the fall of 
Goderich’s Cabinet in January following, the duke 
became prime - minister. He disappointed the 
Tories by advising the Lords not to oppose the 
Test ana Corporation Acts, aud by a quarrel with 
Huskisson lost his support and that of all the 
Liberal members of his Cabinet. Becoming, with 
Peel, convinced that Catholic emancipation was 
necessary, he brought in a bill to grant it in 1829. 
He incurred thereby much odium ; and the Earl of 
Winchilsea accused him of a design to introduce 
Popery. The duke thereupon called him out, 
ana a bloodless duel was fought In Battersea 
Fields — Ilia first and only one. Wellington fail#} 
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to work harmoniously with his colleagues. By 
withdrawing, after Navarino, from intervention in 
the Bast, he lost the power of moderating Russian 
influence there. In Portugal he was favouiable 
to Dom Miguel and the absolutists; and gene- 
rally he showed little sympathy with national 
causes. He declared against parliamentary re- 
form in 1880, and thus brought about the fall of 
his government, becoming so unpopular that 
the mob hooted him on the anniversary of 
Waterloo, and broke the windows of Apsley 
House. Again called upon by William IV. in 
1834 to form a Cabinet, he recommended Peel as 
prime-minister, reserving for lumself the post of 
Foreign Secretary. Sir Robert was m Italy, and 
the duke was temporarily sworn m aj First Lord 
and Home Secretary. This dictatorship of three 
weeks greatly raised his reputation as a states- 
man. In January 1834 he had been chosen 
Chancellor of the University of Oxfoid. Sir 
Robert Peel resigned in 1835, but returned to 
power in 1841. Wellington joined Ins Cabinet, 
but with no office except that of Commander-in- 
chief, and supported Peel’s Corn-law legislation. 
On his defeat in 1846 the duke retired from public 
life. He had been made Lord High Constable of 
England and again Master-general of Ordnance in 
1838, and in 1842 Comniander-in-clnef for life. 

In 1848 he organised the military in London 
against the Chartists. At the opening of the 
Exhibition of 1851 he walked in the piocession, 
but on 14th September 1852 faded peacefully away 
in his arm-chair at Walmer. He was buried with 
great pomp in St Paul’s. Ho was Lord Warden of 
the Cinque Poits, and chief ranger and keeper of 
Hyde and St James’s Parks. In 1806 he mariied 
the Hon. Cathonne Pakenham ; she died in 1831, 
leaving three sons and threo daughters. See 
Lives by Gloig, Bi ialmont, Yonge, G. L. Browno, 
G. Hooper, W. H. Fitchett(1911), Sir H. Maxwell 
(1899: new ed. 1914); his despatches, edited by 
Gurwood, and by his son (1852-67), who published 
his speeches ; Lord Roberts, The Rise of Wellington 
(1895 ; new ed. 1914) ; A. Griffiths, Wellington and 
his Contemporaries (1897) ; Gieville’s and Oroker s 
Memoirs ; and works cited at Napoleon. 

Wells, Charles Jeremiah (1800-79), poet, was 
born m London, and educated at Edmonton. IIis 
Stories after Nature (1822), fantastic teles in poetic 
prose, were written to 8 bow his friend Keats 
(with whom he had quarrelled) that he could do 
something.’ The book fell still-bom, and was 
followed in 1824 by the noble biblical drama, 
Josevh and ftn Brethren , which remained unknown 
until Swinburne praised it in the bortnighlly 
(1875). In 1830 Wells abandoned law for a 
'country life, and in 1841 settled at Marseilles. 

Wells, Herbert George, novelist, was born 
21st September 1866 at Bromley, Kent, son o\ 
Joseph Wells, cricket professional. He was a 
draper’s apprentice in 1881-83, a schoolmaster s 
assistant in 1883-84, studied at the Royal Co lege 
of Science, became B.Sc. aud a Loudon Univer- 
sity solence coach. He published a 1 ext-ooolc oj 
Biology (1893), and then took to fiction, writing 
first imaginative stories of the futuro Rud quasi- 
scientific tales of wouder— The T tine Machine ( 1 895), 
The Stolen Bacillus , The Island of Dr Moreau, The 
War of the Worlds , The Food of the Cods ( 1904), Ac. 
-and later sociological and psychological novels 
dealing with present-day life-e.g. Kivps(\m), 
Tono-Bungay, Ann Veronica , The New Machiavelh, 
Marriage; Mr Britling Sees it Though, Joan and 
Peter (1918). Hehaa also written on Socialism, 
y topis, war, religion, universal history, Ac. 


Wells, Henry Tanworth (1828-1908), painter, 
born in London, was originally a miniaturist, 
and became A.R.A in 1800, m 1870 R.A. Many 
of his portraits are famous. 

Wells, Sir Thomas Spencer (1818-97), surgeon, 
sorved in the Crimea, and in 1883 became president 
of the Royal College of Surgeons and a baronet. 
Ho wrote on tumours and their tieatment. 

Welsh or Welch, John (c. 1568-1622), Presby- 
terian minister of Ayr from 1590 till his imprison- 
ment by James VI. in 1605 for defending the 
church’s independence. He then preached to 
Huguenot congregations in France till 1622, when 
he went to London. From Inin and his wife, a 
daughter of Knox, Mrs Carlyle claimed descent. 
See Life by Young, edited by Anderson (1866). 

Wemyss, Francis Wemyss Charteris Doug- 
las, Earl of (1818-1914), a father of the Volunteer 
movement, succeeded his father as ninth earl in 
1883. As Lord Elcho he was a Lord of the Treasury 
in the Aberdeen ministry in 1852-55. [Weems.] 


Wenceslaus (1361-1419), son of Charles IV.. 
was king of Bohemia (crowned 1363, deposed 
1400) and emperor of Germany (1376 to 1411, when 
his bi other Sigismund succeeded him). 

Wendt, Hans Hinrich (1853-1928), born at 
Hamburg, became professor of Theology at 
Gottingen (1881), Kiel (1883), Heidelberg (1885), 
Jena (1893). He wrote on the teaching of Christ 
(1886-90 ; tians. 1892), Ac., and edited Meyer’s 
Commentary on the Acts (1880-99). [Vent.] 
Wentworth. See Strafford, Rockingham. 


Wergeland, Henrik (1808-45), Norwegian 
poet, has been called the ‘ Schiller of Norway.’ 

Werner, Abraham Gottlob (1750-1817), geolo- 
gist, born at Wehrau in Silesia, became professor 
of Mineralogy at Freiburg in Saxony in 1775. He 
framed a classification of the rocks of the Harz 
Mountains, which he sought to apply to the whole 
earth’s crust; and he was the apostle of the 
‘Neptunian theory’— that even igneous rocks 
were deposited as precipitates from water, as 
opposed to the ‘Vulcauist theory.’ See Hutton, 
James. [Vayr-ner.] 

Werner, B., pseudonym of Elisabeth Biirsten- 
binder (1838-1908), a Berlin novelist, of whose 
works Sacred Vows, Fickle Fortune, Riven Bonds, 
Ac. have been translated into English. 

Werner, Zacharias (1768-1828)* born at 
Konigsberg, was m the Prussian civil service 
1793-1805, and wrote a series of extravagant 4 fate- 
tragedies.’ Thrice married and thrice divorced, 
he turned Catholic at Rome in 1811, and died a 
priest at Vienna. His chief works are Die Sdhne 
dcr Thais (1803), Das Kreuz an dcr Ostsee (1804), and 
Martin Luther (1806). See Carlyle’s Miscellanies; 
also Lives by Hitzig (1823), Schulz (1841), DttnUer 
(1873), and Poppenberg (1893). 

Wesley, John, was bom June 17 (o.s.), 1703, 
second son of the rector of the Lincolnshire 
market-town of Epworth ; the Duke of Welling- 
ton belonged to a branch of the same familv. 
In 1720 he passed from the Charterhouse to 
Christ Church, Oxford (where his brothers Samuel 
and Charles also studied), aud eoon begau to display 
an extraordinary conscientiousness and an ascetic 
tendency. He was ordained deacon in 1725, priest 
in 1728, and in 1726 became a fellow of Lincoln and 
Greek lecturer. In 1727 he left Oxford to assist 
his father, but returned as tutor in 1729. During 
his absence his brother Charles, James Hervey, 
Whitefleld, and two or three others showed such 
unusual religious earnestness M to provoke tf»e 
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mark, * Here Is a new sect of Methodists sprung up.' 
In 1735 Wesley undertook a mission to Georgia 
under th,e S.P.G., being then a rigid High Church- 
man— indeed, he had seemed to be on the point 
of anticipating the work of Cardinal Newman by 
a century. His ecclesiastical intolerance and an 
unfortunate love-affair produced strife, and he 
returned to England in 1738. In London he met 
the Moravian missionary, Peter Bolder, and had 
much prayerful intercourse with him. Methodism 
dates its birth from 24th May 1738. At the meet- 
ing of a society m Aldersgate Stieet, one was 
reading Luthers preface to the Epistle to the 
Romans, when Wesley’s heart strangely warmed. 
He felt that Christ had taken away ins sins. The 
sweeping aside of ecclesiastical traditions, tho re- 
jection of Apostolical Succession, the ordination 
with his own hands of presbyters and bishops, 
the final organisation of a separate church, were 
all logically involved in what took place that 
night The clergy closed their pulpits against 
Wesley; this intolerance, Whitelleld’s example, 
and the needs of the degraded masses drove him 
into the open air. During his itinerary of half 
a century 10,000 to 80,000 people would wait 
patiently for hours to hear him. He gave his 
strength to working-class neighbourhoods ; hence 
the mass of his converts were colliers, minors, 
foundrymen, weavers, spinners, fishermen, ar- 
tisans, yeomen, and day-labourers in towns. His 
life was frequently in danger, but he outlived all 
persecution, and the itineraries of his old age 
were triumphal processions from one end of the 
country to the other. Dming his unparalleled 
apostolate he travelled 250,000 miles and preached 
40,000 sermons. Yet he managed to do a prodi- 
gious amount of literary work. He wrote short 
English, French, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew gram- 
mars; a Compendium of Logic; extracts from 
Phsedrus, Ovia, Virgil, Horace, Juvenal, Persius, 
Martial, and Sallust ; an English Dictionary ; 
commentaries on the Old and New Testaments ; 
a short Roman History ; a History of England : 
an Ecclesiastical History ; a Compendium of Social 
Philosophy; and a Christian Library of 50 vols., 
for the benefit of his itinerant preachers. He 
edited the Imitation of Christ , ana the principal 
works of Banyan, Baxter, Edwards, Rutherford, 
Law, Madame Guyon, aud others ; endless 
abridged biographies; an abridged edition of 
Brooke’s novel, The Fool of Quality; a Compen- 
dium of Physic — not to speak of collections of 
psalms, hymns, and tunes, his own Sermons and 
Journals , and a monthly magazine which still 
goes on. His works were so popular that ho 
made £30,000, every penny of which he distributed 
in charity during his life. He founded an 
orphans’ home at Newcastle, charity schools in 
Ixmdon, and a dispensary in Bristol. Dean 
Stanley contends that Wesley was the founder 
of the Broad Church. Under his direction the 
Conference in 1770 adopted resolutions which 
provoked the indignation of his orthodox Cal- 
vinistic friends— that the heathen who had never 
heard of Christ could be saved if they feared God 
and worked righteousness according to the light 
they had. And he believed Marcus Aurelius 
would be saved; and spoke of the 'execrable 
wretches* who wrangled at the various church 
councils. He took upon himself with the utmost 
reluctance the responsibility of organising a 
separate church. But the most striking feature 
of his life as a theologian was his readiness in the 
last resort, whatever it cost him, to adapt his 
creed to facts. He died 2d March 1791, His 
Journal (8 vols. 1909-15) was edited by Curnook, 


Charles Wesley, born 18th December 1707. 
* found rest to his soul’ on Whitsunday 1788i and 
was throughout life indefatigable lieutenant to 
his greater brother. He died March 29, 1788. 
He is said to have written 6500 hymns. The 
poetical works of the two brothers, edited for the 
Wesleyan Conference, fill thirteen volumes (1868- 

72) . Many of Charles Wesley’s hymns are noble 
poetry, as ‘ Jesu, Lover of my Soul,' and * O for a 
thousand tongues to sing.’ 

Soe John’s Life byTyerniau (newed. 1890), and 
those by Southey (1820), Wedgwood (1870), Telford 
(1886 ; now ed. 1910), Overton (1891), Fitchett 
(1906), Winchester (1906); his Letters (1916); 
Lives of Charles by Jackson (1841-49), Telfotd 
(1886) ; of their father by Tyennau (1886), of tlieii 
mother by Kirk (1866), Clark (1886), Brailsfoid 
(1910) ; of the family by Stevenson (1876). 

Wessel, or Gansfort, Johann (1420-89), a pre- 
Reformation reformer, born at Groningen, was 
educated amongst the Brethren of the Common 
Lifej and taught philosophy at Cologne, Louvain, 

West, Benjamin, painter, was born at Spring, 
field, Penn., 10th October 1738. At sixteen lie 
practised portrait- painting, and produced his 
‘Death of Socrates.’ In 1760 he was aided by 
some generous merchants to pursue his studies 
in Italy, where he found patrons, English and 
other. On his way home, he was induced to 
settle in London (1703). George III. was his 
pation for forty years. His ‘Death of General 
Wolfe,’ painted in the costume of the period, 
effected a revolution in the historic ait of Britain. 
For Windsor Castle he painted a series of 28 
religious pictures Among lus best-known works 
are ‘Edward III. at Cr6cy,’ ‘The Black Prince 
at Poictiers,’ ‘Queen Philippa at Calais,’ ‘Penn’s 
Treaty with the Indians,’ ‘Christ healing the 
Sick,’ ‘Death on the Pale Horse,’ and the ‘Battle 
of I a Hogue.* In 1792 he became President of 
the Royal Academy. His drawing is correct and 
his composition skilful, though the colouring is 
monotonous. He died Match 11, 1820, and was 
buried in St Paul’s. See a poor Life by John 
Galt (1820). 

Westall, William (1884-1903), born in Lanca- 
shire, the son of a cotton-spinner, was educated 
at the Liverpool High School, and became busi- 
ness man and then journalist and novelist. 

Westbury. Richard Betiiell, Baron (1800- 

73) , born at Bradford-on-Avon, the son of a 
Bristol physician, was elected a fellow of Wad- 
hain College, Oxford, and in 2828 called to the 
bar. By 1841 he was leader of the Chancery bar 
with an income of £20,000. He became Q.C. in 
1840, and advanced Liberal M.P. for Aylesbury 
in 1851, for Wolverhampton in 1852. Already in 
1851 Vice-chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, he 
became Solicitor-general in 1852, Attorney-general 
in 1856, and in 1801 Lord Chancellor, with the 
title of Baron Westbury. He promoted measures 
of law reform, but failed to carry his Bchemes for 
codifying the statutes and for combining law and 
equity. In 1865 he was forced to resign by the 
clamour against some official appointments ; and 
he opposed Gladstone's Irish Church Bill and the 
Irish Land Act of 1870. He was noted for sar- 
castic sayings. See Life by Nash (1888). 

Weatcott, Brooke Fosa, DD., D.C.L., New 
Testament scholar, born near Birmingham, 22th 
January 1825, from Ring Edward’s School passed 
to Trinity College. Cambridge, and, having gradu- 
ated os first classic in 1848, was elected a fellow, 
lie took orders in 18$1. and was an assistant 
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master at Harrow 1862-69, became then a canon 
of Peterborough, regius professor of Divinity at 
Cauibudgein 1870, canon of Westminster in 1883, 
and iu 1890 Bishop of Durham. He was one of 
the New Testament revisers. The New Testament 
in Greek (1881) cost him and Dr Hort twenty- 
eight years 1 labour. Manuals of great value are 
his History of the New Testament Canon (1855), 
Study of the Gospels (1860), The Bible in the Church 
(1864), and History of the English Bible (1868). 
He died 27th July 1901. See Life and Letters , by 
A. Westcott (1903), and J. Clayton’s Bishop West - 
cott (1906). 

Westermarok, Edward, born at Helsingfors 
In Finland, 20th Nov. 1862, became lecturer on 
sociology there, and wrote a History of Human 
Marriage (8d ed. 1901) and The Origin and De- 
velopment of the Moral Ideas (1906-8). In 1907 he 
was made professor of Sociology at the University 
of London. 

Westmaoott, Sir Richard (1775-1856), sculp- 
tor and sculptor’s son, born in London, studied 
at Rome, in 1805 was elected A.R.A., in 1816 
R.A., and was knighted in 1885. In 1827 he 
became professor of Sculpture at the Academy. 
—His son, Richard Westmacott (1799-1872), 
also a sculptor, studied in Italy 1820-26, became 
F.R.S., A.R.A., and R.A., and succeeded his 
father as professor of Sculpture. He wrote a 
Handbook of Sculpture (1864). 

Wetherell, Elizabeth. See Warner, Susan. 

Wetstein, Johann Jakob (1698-17541, New 
Testament scholar, born in Basel, in 1720 became 
assistant to his father in a church there. In his 
study of the New Testament toxt (1730-52) his 
boldness brought him under suspicion of hetero- 
doxy, and ho was deposed for alleged Sociniauism 
(1780). In 1788 he was called to a chair in the 
Remonstrants’ College at Amsterdam. 

Wette. See De Wette. 

Wetzer, Heinrich Joseph (1801-53), joint- 
editor with Benedikt Welte of the great Roman 
Catholic theological encyclopaedia (12 vols. 1840- 
60: new ed. 1882 et seq.), became professor of 
Oriental Philology at Tubingen m 1830. 

Weyden, Rogier van dee (1400-64), Flemish 
painter, was born at Tournay, and by 1486 was 
official painter to the city or Brussels. See a 
work by Wauters (1856). 

Weyman, Stanley John (1855-1928), born at 
Ludlow, studied at Oxford, and became a bar- 
rister. lie mAdc himself famous by A Gentle- 
man of Fmnce (1898), Under the Red Robe (1804), 
and other liistoiical romances. 


Whalley, Edward, regicide. See Goffe. 

Wharnoliffe, James Archibald Stuart Wort- 
ley Mackenzie, Lord (1776-1845), served in the 
army, entered parliament In 1797, and was made 
a peer in 1826. A Tory, he opposed Catholic 
emancipation, but helped to pass the Reform 
Bill ; he opposed Peel’s Free Trade. 

Wharton, Edith (?Ue Jones), analytical nov- 
elist, born in 1862 in New Yoik, married in 1885, 
and published her first stories, The Greater In- 
clination, in 1899. 


Wharton, Grace, pen-name of Mrs Katherine 
Thomson (nU Byerley; d. 1862), authoress of 
Lives of Raleigh (1880), the Duchess of Marl- 
borough (1888), and the Duke of Buckingham 
(I860), Memoirs of the Jacobites (1846-46), &c. "with 
her son, John Cockburn Thomson, ‘Philip 
Wharton’ (d, 1860k she published Q^tne of 
Society (I860) and Win and Beaux of Society (I860). 


Wharton, Henry Thornton (1846-95), bom 
at Mitcham, was educated at Chartei house and 
Wadham, practised medicine m South Hamp- 
stead, and Decame known as ‘ Sappho Wharton ’ 
from his edition with translations of Sappho 
(1885 ; 3d ed. 1895). 

Wharton, Philip Wharton, Duke op (1698- 
1781), was the son ofThotnas Wharton (1640-1714), 
an eminent Whig statesman, reputed author of 
Lillibullero t and Lord-lieutenant of Ireland 1708- 
10, who in 1706 was created Earl, and m 1714 
Marquis, of Wharton. Philip was intended by 
his father for a great orator, a Whig, and a Pres- 
byterian. As a boy he contracted a Fleet 
marriage, but, soon parting from his wife, in 
1716 went to Geneva with a Huguenot tutor. 
He contracted debts, and, running away to 
Avignon, is said to have accepted from the Old 
Pretender the title of Duke of Northumber- 
land. In the Irish House of Peers he displayed 
such splendid abilities m support of the govern- 
ment that he was in 1718 raised to the highest 
rank in the peerage. In the English Upper House 
he opposed the go\ eminent measure on the South 
Sea Bill and the bill against Bishop Atterbury. 
His extravagance having forced him to accept a 
> early allowance of £1200 from his creditors, he 
set up a political paper, the True Briton (1723- 
24), and spoke ana wrote against the ministry 
and the court. In 1725 he visited Vienna and 
Madrid, where he was served with an order from 
the Privy Seal to return home. He treated it 
with contempt, and, going to Rome, appeared at 
the court of the Pretender, from whom he 
accepted the Garter. He now assumed the 
title of Duktf jf Northumberland, fought with 
the Spaniards against his countrymen at the 
siej/e of Gibraltar (1727), so lost his English title 
and estates, and was convicted of hign-treason. 
He died wretchedly at a Bernard me convent near 
Tarragona. See his Life and Writings (1782); Lives 
by J 11 Robe' tson (1896), Lewis Melville (1918). 

Whately, Richard, Archbishop of Dublin, was 
bom in London, 1st Feb. 1787, fourth son of Dr 
Joseph Whately, prebendary of Bristol. In 1805 
he entered Onel College, Oxford, and m 1811 was 
elected a fellow. He became a college tutor and 
rector of Halesworth, and for the Encydopcedia 
Metropolitans wrote what he afterwards expanded 
into treatises on Logic (1826) and Rhetoric (1828). 
In 1819 he published Historic Doubts relative to 
Napoleon Bonaparte, iu 1822 delivered the Bamp- 
ton Lectures on Party Feeling in Religion. In 
1825 lie was appointed Principal of St Alban’s 
Hall, in 1829 professor of Political Economy, 
and in 1831 Archbishop of Dublin. A founder of 
the Broad Church party, he opposed the Trac- 
tarian movement, but to the Evangelicals he 
seemed a Latitudinari&n, for he supported Catho- 
lic emancipation and concurrent endowment, 
and laboured for unsectarian religious instruc- 
tion. His caustlo wit, abrupt manners, and 
fearless outspokenness brought him no little 
unpopularity. He died 8th October 1868. He 
published Peculiarities of the Christian Religion 
(1825), Difficulties in the Writings of St Paul (1828k 
On the Sabbath (1880k Christian Evidences (1887), 
Dangers to Christian Faith (1889), and The King- 
dom of Christ Delineated (1841) I with editions of 
Bacon’s Essays (1856) and or Paley’s Evidences 
and Moral Philosophy. See the rambling Memoir* 
by W. J. Fitzpatrick ( 1864 ) and the Life by Miss 
E. Jane Whately (1866). 

Wheatley, Henry Benjamin, bom at Chelsea, 
2d May 1888, became clerk to the Royal Society 
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(1861-79) and assistant-secretary (1879-1908) to 
the Society of Arts. He was one of the founders 
of the Early English Text Society, wrote Anagrams 
0862), Samuel Pepys and the World he lived in 
(1880), How to Catalogue a Library, &c., and edited 
Peter Cunningham's London (1891), Wraxall’s 
Memoirs (1884), and a complete edition of Pepys’s 
Journal (1898-97). He died April SO, 1917. 

Wheaton, Henry (1785-1848), jurist, born at 
Providence, R.I., in 1812-15 edited the National 
Advocate in New York, where for four years he was 
a justice of the Marine Court, and from 1816 to 
1827 reporter for the Supreme Court ( Reports , 
1826-27 ; also Digest of Decisions from. 1789 to 1820, 
1820-29). In 1827-35 he was chargt d'affaires at 
Copenhagen, and in 1835-46 minister at Berlin. 
Besides his Elements of International Taw (1836), 
he wrote a Life of William Pinkney, Histones of 
the Northmen and of the Law of Nations, &c. 

Wheatstone, Sir Charles, electrician, was 
born, the son of a musical instrument maker, near 
Gloucester, in Februaryl802, and in 1816 was placed 
with an uncle, a London musicseller, but found 
time for study in physics. By 1833 he had pub- 
lished five papers on sound. In 1834 he became 
professor of Experimental Philosophy at King’s 
College. In 1837 he and W. F. Cooke took out a 
patent * for improvements in giving signals and 
sounding alarums in distant places by means of 
electric currents transmitted through metallic 
circuits.' From this instrument has grown the 
telegraph system of the United Kingdom. For 
the Old World he wa9 what Morse (q.v.) was for 
the New. In a paper to the Royal Society in 1838 
he explained the principle of the stereoscope (see 
Brewster) ; in 1840 he showed that by means of 
electro-magnetism a number of clocks far apart 
might be regulated with absolute exactitude from 
one central clock ; and in 1843 he brought out his 
new instruments and processes for determining 
the constants of a voltaic series. There were 
also his automatic telegraph in two forms, 
and numerous other inventions in electricity; 
the electrical device known as Wheatstone's 
Bridge was brought into notice (though not 
invented) by him. A vice-president and medallist 
of the Royal Society, he was knighted in 1868, 
and died at Pans, October 19, 1875. His Scientific 
Papers (1879) were published by the Physical 
Society, London. See Tollemache’s Safe Studies 
(1884 ; new ed. 1891). 

WheweU, William, D.D., was bom, a joiner's 
son, at Lancaster, 24th May 1794, and graduat- 
ing In 1816 from Trinity College, Cambridge, as 
second wrangler and second Smith’s prizeman, 
became a fellow and tutor of Trinity, and for 
many years acted also as a successful ‘coach/ 

In 1820 he was elected F.R.S., in 1828-32 was 
professor of Mineralogy, and in 1838-55 professor 
of Moral Theology. In 1841 he became Master of 
Trinity, and in 1855 Vice-chancellor. He died of 
a fall from his horse, 6th March 1866. His know* 
ledge was encyclopaedic, with all the defects of 
an encyclopaedia. His works included Astronomy 
and General Physics considered in Reference to 
Natural Theology (Bridgewater Treatise, 1883), 
History of the Inductive Sciences (1837), Phil- 
osophy of the Inductive Sciences (1840), Elements 
of Morality (1855), Plurality of Worlds (1858), 
and other writings ' on the tides, electricity, 
magnetism, the History of Moral Philosophy in 
England, Ac., besides translations of Goethe a 
Hermann and Dorothea*, Grotius’s Rights of Peace 
and War and Plato. See Todhunter*s Whewell 
(1876) and the Life by Mm Stair Douglas (1881). 


Whichoote, Benjamin (1609 - 88), Cambridge 
Platonist, bom of a good Shropshire family, be- 
came in 1638 a fellow of Emmanuel College, and in 
1644 Provost of King’s. At the Restoration he 
lost his provostship, but held livings, finally in 
London. Discourses (1701-7) and Moral and 
Religious Aphorisms, collected from his MSS. 
(1703), are all his works; but he exerted great 
influence on pupils and contemporaries. 

Whistler, James Abbott McNeill (1884-1908), 
painter and etcher, was born at Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts, son ot an engineer, and studied first at 
West Point and then (1857) art at Paris. In 1859 
he began to exhibit at the Royal Academy. He 
was made Chevalier (1889) and Officer (1891) of 
the Legion of Honour, president of the Society 
of British Aitists (1886), and a member of the 
Munich Academy. Ruskin’s attack on him and 
his art in Fors Clavigera (1877) led to a famous 
lawsuit, ending m a verdict for Whistler, whose 
Gentle Art of Making Enemies ( 1890; newed. 1892) 
contains articles on that and other questions. 
His most famous oil-paintings are those of his 
mother (1870), at the Luxembourg ; and of Car- 
lyle. in Glasgow Art Gallery. His eminence as 
an etcher and dry-pointer Is even more widely 
recognised than as a worker in colour. See Life 
(1908) and WhistUr Journal (1921) by E. R. and 
J. Pennell, and books by Wedmore, Way (1912), 
Gallatin, Thurefc (trails. 1916), Dodgson (1922). 

Whlston, William (1667-1752), mathematical 
divine, bom at Norton rectory in Leicestershire, 
became in 1693 a fellow of Clare College, Cam- 
bridge, chaplain to the Bishop of Norwich, and 
in 1698 rector of Lowestoft. His Theory of the 
Earth (1696) brought him reputation, and in 1703 
he became Lucasian professor at Cambridge. 
But for Arianism he was in 1710 expelled from 
the university. His Primitive Christianity Re- 
vived (1711-12) included the famous heretical 
essay on the Apostolic Constitutions. Whlston 
spent the remainder of his life in London, in- 
cessantly employed in writing, controversy, 
scientific crotchets, lectures, and the services 
of a * Primitive Christian ' congregation. Though 
an Arlan he was a strong supernaturalist, even 
anointing the sick and touching for the evil. Of 
Whiston’s translation of Josephus (1737) there 
Is a good edition by Shilleto (1890); his Life of 
Samuel Clarke (1730) was admirable; and the 
Primitive New Testament (1745) is a curiosity. 
See his whimsical Memoir (1749-50). 

Whitaker, Joseph, F.S.A. (1820-96), was born 
in London, the son of a silversmith, and became a 
bookseller. He started the Educational Register, 
Whitaker’s Clergyman’s Diary, The Bookseller in 
1858, and in 1868 Whitaker’s Almanac, by which 
his name is known throughout the empire. 

Whitbread, Samuel (1758-1815), a London 
brewer’s son, from Eton passed to Oxford, and in 
1790 entered parliament. The intimate friend of 
Fox, under Pitt he was leader of the Opposition, 
and in 1805 headed the attack on Melville. He 
committed suicide while insane. 

Whitby, Daniel (1688-1726), bom at Rushden 
near Higham Ferrers, became in 1664 a fellow 
of Trinity College, Oxford, prebendary of Sails- 
bury in 1668, ana rector of St Edmund's there in 
1672. From onslaughts on popery he turned In 
1688 to seeking a basis of union with the Dis- 
senters; his Protestant Reconciler was publicly 
burned at Oxford. In his Discourse on Election 
(1710) he accepted Arminfanism; and later he 
published Adan treatises. His Last Thoughts 
appeared in 1727. 
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White, Sin George Stuart (1835-1912), Field- 
marshal (1903), O.M. (1905), received the Victoria 
Cross in the Afghan campaign of 1879-80. Com- 
mander-in-chief in India m 1893-98, he defended 
Ladysmith in 1899-1900, and was governor of Gib- 
raltar (1900-4). See Life by Sir M. Durand (1915). 

White, Gilbert (1720-931, born at Selborne in 
Hampshire, in 1744 obtained a fellowship at Oriel 
College, Oxford, in 1747 took orders, in 1762 
became senior proctor, and in 1758 accepted 
the sinecure college living of Morton Pinkney, 
Northants. Six years before he had retired to 
Selborne, to indulge his taste for literature and 
natural history. His charming Natural Histoi'y 
and Antiquities of Selborne (1789) made him an 
English classic. Among its countless editions 
are those of Jesse (1851), Frank Buckland (1875), 
Dell (1877), Jelfenes (1SS7), and Bui roughs (1895). 
His journal (1768-89) was found in 1880. See his 
Life and letters (1901) by R. Holt- White. 

White, Henry Kirke (1785-1806), the son of 
a Nottingham butcher, was apprenticed to an 
attorney. His contributions to the Monthly 
Mirror attracted attention ; and m 1803 he pub- 
lished a small volume of poems, which secured 
him the friendship of Southey and the Rev. Charles 
Simeon, through whom ho became a sizar of St 
John’s College, Cambridge. He overtasked his 
strength and died of consumption. Southey 
edited his Remains (1807). 

White, Joseph Dlanco (1775-1841), was born 
at Seville of an Irish Catholic family. Ordained 
a priest in 1799, he lost his faith, and, coming in 
1810 to London, edited a monthly Spanish paper 
1810-14, then received an English pension of 
£250, was tutor to Lord Holland’s son 1815-16, 
subscribed the Articles, and was admitted to 
Anglican orders. Made a member of Oriel College, 
he was tutor in Whately’s family at Dublin (1832- 
35), but fled to Liverpool when he found it im- 
possible longer to believe in the Trinity. He 
contributed to the Quarterly and Westminster , 
edited the short-lived London Review, wrote tetters 
from Spain (1822), Evidence against Catholicism 

a Second Travels of an Irish Gentleman in 
, of a Rehgion (1833), &c., and one immortal 
sonnet, ‘ Night and Death,’ which firstappeared in 
theBtwwfor 1828 (two variants are in th eAcademy, 
12th Sept, 1891). See his Autobiography (1845). 

White, Richard Grant (1821-85), Shake- 
spearian scholar, was born in New York, and after 
studying medicine and law, became a journalist, 
for fourteen years contributed to the New York 
Courier and Enquirer , and during the civil war 
wrote a remarkable series of letters for the London 
Spectator. He was also for twenty years chief of 
the U.S. revenue marine bureau at New York. His 
criticisms on J. Payne Collier’s folio MS. emenda- 
tions of Shakespeare (1852) revealed his intimate 
knowledge of Shakespeare, farther shown in 
Shakespeare's Scholar (1854), an annotated edition 
(1867-66), Memoirs of Shakespeare (1865), the 
‘ Riverside Edition ’ (1888), Studies in Shakespeare 
(1885), &c. Other works are Words and their 
Uses (1870), Everyday English (1881 X and England 
Without and Within (1881). 


White, Walter 0811-98), bom at Reading, 
became clerk, assistant-secretary, and librarian 
to the Royal Society, and wrote books on touring 
in Yorkshire, Northumberland, Tyrol, the Wrekln 
country, Htttem England, &c. 

White, William Halb(1829-1918X waa born at 
Bedford, the eon of William White (1797-1882), 
bookseller, and from 1850 to 1880 doorkeeper to 
the House of Commons (see his Inner Lift of the 


House of Commons, a long series' of articles td 
the Illustrated Times , collected in 1897). In 
1848-51 Mr Hale White qualified at Cheshunt and 
New College for the Congregational ministry, but 
was expelled for his views on inspiration, where- 
upon he became a journalist and miscellaneous 
writer. His translation of Spinoza’s Ethic (1888 ; 
new ed. 1894) was published under his own name ; 
but he owed Ills literary eminence to the powerful 
study of domestic, social, moral, and theological 
problems of the novel series, The Autobiography 
of Mark Rutherford (1881), Mark Rutherford's De- 
liverance (1885), and The Revolution in Tanner's 
lane (1887), * edited by Reuben Shapcott,* Later 
works are Pages from a Journal (1900), More Pages 
from a Journal (1910), Last Pages (1915). 

White, Sir William Henry(1845-1913), K.C.B. 
(1895) and F.R.S., born at Devonport, at four, 
teen entered the dockyard as shipwright’s ap- 
prentice, from 1867 was on the Admiralty staff, 
and in 1881 became Chief Constructor, but during 
1883-85 was at the Elswick works of Lord Arm- 
strong. Returning then to the Admiralty as 
Director of Naval Construction, he built in less 
than twelve years ships to an expenditure of 
nearly £50,000,000. He retired In 1902, having 
published several treatises on shipbuilding. 

Whitefield, George, one of the founders ot 
Methodism, was bom in the Bell Inn, Gloucester, 
16th Dec. 1714. At eighteen he entered as ser- 
vitor Pembroke College, Oxford. The Wesleys 
had already laid at Oxford the foundations of 
Methodism, and Whitefield became conspicuous 
for zeal. He took deacon’s orders in 1786, and 

S reached lug first sermon in the Crypt Church, 
loucester, w h effect. In 1738 he followed Wesley 
in Georgia, returning to be admitted to priest’s 
orders, and to collect funds for an orphanage. 
The religious level of the age was low, and White- 
fiold found amongst lus brethren the most active 
opposition. But when the parish pulpits were 
denied him he preached in the open air, the first 
tune with marvellous effect, on Kmgswood Hill 
near Bristol. From this time onwards he spent 
his life in constant travel and incessant preaching, 
everywhere moving audiences by his irresistible 
earnestness and eloquence. About 1741 differences 
on predestination led to his separation as a rigid 
Calvinist from John Wesley as an Arininian. His 
supporters now built lmn a large ‘ Tabernacle ’ at 
Moorflelds; and his preaching gathered immense 
audiences. But he founded no distinct sect, 
many of his adherents following the Countess of 
Huntingdon (q.v.) in Wales, and ultimately help- 
ing to form the Calvinistic Methodists. The 
Countess appointed Whitefield her chaplain, and 
built and endowed many chapels for nim. He 
made seven evangelfstic visits to America, and 
spent the rest of his life in preaching tours 
through England, Scotland, and Wales. One of 
the most famous of these missionary journeys 
was that which he made to Scotland in 1741. In 
that year he married a Welsh widow, Mrs James. 
He set out for America for the last time In 1769, 
and died near Boston, 80th Sept. 1770. His writ- 
ings, which by no means answer to his feme, 
comprise sermons, journals, and letters, and, with 
the Memoirs by Dr Gillies, fill 7 vols. (1771-72). 
See Lives by Philip (1838), Andrews (Ur64), Harsh* 
0866), J. P. Gladstone (1871), Tyerman (1876). 

Whitehead, Charles (1804-62), was bom in 
London, the son of a wine merchant He gave 
himself wholly to letters after publiahing The 
Solitary (1881k a poem of reflection. His Auto* 
biography of Jack Ketch (1884) showed htmiouq 
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but when Chapman & Hall asked him for a 
popular hook m instalments he declined, recoin- 
inending youug Dickens, who thus began the Pick- 
wick Papers. His novel, Richard Savage (1842), 
learned the praises of Dickens and Rossetti. Other 
works are the Cavalier , a poetic diama ; the Kail 
of Essex, a romance (1843); Smiles and Teats, 
essays and stories (1847); and a Life of Raleigh 
(1854). Whitehead fell into intemperance, went 
Out to Melbourne in 1857, but again sank, and 
died miserably, leaving unfinished the Spanish 
Marriage, R drama. See A Forgotten Genius, by 
H. T. Mackenzie Bell (1884). 

Whitehead, Paul (1710-74), ‘a small poet' in 
Johnson’s phrase, was born, a tailor's son, in 
Holborn, was apprenticed to a mercer, married a 
short-lived imbecile with a fortune of £10,000, 
lay some years in the Fleet for the non-payment 
of a sum for which he had stood security, became 
active in politics and as a poetical satirist, was 
one of the infamous monks of Medmenham Abbey, 
and became deputy-treasurer of the Chamber. 
Among his satires are State Dunces (1733), in- 
scribed to Pope, and Manners (1739), for which 
Dodsley was brought before the House of Lords. 

Whitehead, Robert (1823-1905), born at Bol- 
ton-le-Moors, and bred an engineer, settled at 
Fiume in 1856, and there in 1866 invented the 
torpedo called after him. 

Whitehead, William (1715-85), a Cambridge 
baker’s son, was liel{>ed to an education at Win- 
chester and Clare Hall, was elected a fellow m 
1742, made the grand tour as tutor to Ix>rd 
Jersey’s son, became in 1755 secretary of the 
Order of the Bath, and m 1757 poet- laureate. 
He wrote tragedies, farces, epistles, &c. 

Whiteley, William (1831-1907), born at Wake- 
field in 1831, came to London as a shopman in 
1862, and began business in Westbourne Grove 
ill 1863, where by-and-by his gigantic establish- 
ment and its branches became known as those of 
‘the Universal Provider.’ He was shot by an 
assassin. 

Whitelooke, Bulhtrode (1605-76), bom in 
London, the son of a judge, passed through Eton 
and Oxford to the study of law, sat in the Long 
Parliament for Great Marlow, and took a half- 
hearted part on the popular side in the great - 
struggle. In 1648 he was appointed a com- 
missioner of the Gieat Seal Ho would not act 
on the king’s trial, but accepted a seat in the 
council of state, and was sent ambassador to 
Sweden (1653). He was nominated by Richard 
keeper of the Great Seal, but again steered 
prudently enough to be included in the Act of 
Oblivion. He died at Chilton in Wiltshire. 
Whitelocke’s Memorials was first published in 
1682 in a mutilated and falsified form; better 
in 1732. His Journal of the Embassy to Sweden 
was edited by Reeve (1855). See Memoirs by R. 
H. Whitelocke (I860). 

Whitgift, John, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
born at Grimsby in 1530 or 1533, in 1555 was 
elected fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge, took 
orders In 1660, and became rector of Teversham, 
Cambridgeshire, Lady Margaret professor of 
Divinity (1663), Master of Pembroke, queen’s 
chaplain, D.D., regius professor of Divinity and 
Master of Trinity (1567). Dean of Lincoln (1671), 
Bishop of Worcester (1577), Archbishop of Canter- 
bury (1583), and privy*c6uncillor (1686). He was 
a great pluralist. Having attended Queen Eliza- 
beth in her last moments, and crowned James I., 
he died 29th Feb. 1604. With a Calvinistic bias. 
Whitgift yet was a champion of conformity, and 


vindicated the Anglican position against the 
Puritans. His ninety-four writings were edited 
for the Parker Society (1861-53). See vol. v. of 
Hook’s Archbishops of Canterbury (1875), and 
Clayton’s Whitgift and his Times (1911). 

Whitman, Walt, bom 81st May 1819 at West 
Hills, Long Island, N. Y., served first in a lawyer’s 
and then in a doctor’s office, and finally m a 
punter's. His next employment was that ot 
itinerant teacher in country schools. Ho returned 
shortly to his printing, ana in 1846 became editor 
of the Brooklyn Eagle. This and his other numer- 
ous press engagements were only of short dura- 
tion, a certain restlessness making him pass 
lapully from one employment to another. He 
seemed unable to find free expression for bis 
emotions until he hit upon the curious, irregu- 
lar, recitative measures of leaves of Grass (1855), 
originally a small quarto of 94 pages, which 
grew m the seven succeeding editions to nearly 
400 pages. This, with his prose book Specimen 
Days and Collect , constitutes Ins main life-work as a 
writer. Summoned to tend his brother, wounded 
in the war against the South, he became the 
brother-nurse to every wounded or sick mother’s- 
son i i the Northern army The exertion, ex- 
posure, and high strain of those few years left 
Whitman a shattered and almost aged man. 
About the close of the war he received a govern- 
ment clerkship; was dismissed by Secretary 
Hailan as the author of ‘an indecent book;’ 
but almost immediately obtained a similar post. 
In 1874 he leit Washington for Camden, N.J., 
where lie lived till his death, 27th March 1892. 
Partially paralysed, he would have fallen into 
absolute poverty but for the timely help of his 
admirers beyond the Atlantic. Later on several 
wealthy American citizens hborally provided for 
the Good Grey Poet’s simple wants. Whitman 
set himself the Atlantean task of uplifting into 
the sphere of poetry the whole of modern life 
and man, omitting nothing, concealing nothing. 
Hence the inclusion of subjects usually tabooed. 
He was in fact an idealist who bound himself to 
l>e a thorough-going realist. A selection from 
Whitman by W. M. Rossetti appealed in 1868 
(new ed. 1910), bis Complete Writings in 1902, Un- 
collected Poetry and Prose (2 vols.), edited by E. 
Holloway, in 1922. See lives or studies by J. A. 
Symonds (1893), John Burroughs, W. S Kennedy 
(1890), H. B. Bums (1905), B. de Selincomt (1914). 

Whitney, Eli (1706-1825), born at West- 
borough, Mass., was educated at Yale, went to 
Georgia as a teacher, but finding a patron in the 
widow of General Greene, resided on her estate 
and studied law. The cotton had then to be 
slowly separated from the seed by hand. Whitney 
set to work to make a cotton-gin. Reports of his 
success prompted rogues to break into his work- 
shop and steal and copy his machine ; he went to 
Connecticut to carry out hi* invention ; but law- 
suits in defence of his rights carried off* all his 
profits and $50,000 voted him by the state of South 
Carolina. In 1798 he got a government contract 
for the manufacture of firearms, and made a 
fortune by this business, carried out at Whitney- 
vllle, Conn. He died at New Haven. 

Whitney, Jobiah Dwiqht (1819-96), geologist, 
born at Northampton, Mass., graduated at Yale, 
and in 1840 joined the New Hampshire survey. 
He explored the geology of the Lake Superior 
region, Iowa, the upper Missouri, and California, 
and in 1855 was made professor in Towa University, 
in 1800 state geologist of California, and in 1865 
professor at Harvard. — His brother, William 
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Dwight Whitney (1827-94), studied at Williams 
and Yale, and in Germany with Roth prepared 
an edition of the Atharva Veda Sanhita (i860). 
In 1854 he became professor of Sanskrit at Yale, 
in 1870 also of Comparative Philology. He was 
an office-bearer of the American Oriental Society, 
edited numerous Sanskrit texts, and contributed 
to the great Sanskrit dictionary of Bohtlingk and 
Roth (1868-07). He received honorary degrees 
from many universities, and was member and 
correspondent of several foreign academies, as 
well as knight of the Prussian order ‘Pour le 
M6rite.' He waged WRr with Max- Muller on 
fundamental questions of the science of language. 
Among his works were Material and Form m 
Language (18721, Darwinism and Ixmguage (1874), 
Oriental and Linguistic Studies (1873-75), Life and 
Growth of Language (1876), Essentials of English 
Grammar (1877), Sanskrit Gi'ammar (1879), Logical 
Consistency in Views of language (1880), and 
Mixture in Language (1881). He was also editor- 
in-chief of the Century Dictionary (1889-91). 

Whittier, John Gre’nleaf, Quaker poet, was 
born near Haverhill, Mass., 17tli Dec. 1807, the 
son of a poor farmer, and obtained education with 
difficulty. In 1829 he undertook the editorship of 
the American Manufacturer , in 1830 of the New 
England Weekly Review , in 1832 of the Haverhill 
Gazette , having published in 1831 Jjegnids of New 
England and Moll Pitcher. With W. L. Garrison 
he fought the long battle of emancipation through 
contempt and defeat to lasting and complete 
victory. In 1840 he settled at Amesbury, a village 
near his birthplace. Ho died 7th Sept. 1892 
His anti-slavery poems have, like his prose- 
writings, mostly served their purpose, with ex- 
ceptions such as the pathetic and spirited * Slaves 
of Martinique.’ His nature - poetry is faithful, 
fresh, and beautiful, without being quite original : 
and his 4 Barclay of Ury ’ and 4 Barbara Frietchie J 
rank high among ballads of moral heroism ; but 
it is when he soars into the spiritual and mystic 
spheres, as in 4 My Psalm,’ that his notes come 
clearest, sweetest, and truest. A final edition of 
Whittier’s poems revised by himself appeared 
In 1888-89. At Sundown was published in 1892. 
See monographs by 8. T. Pickard (1896), G. It. Car- 
penter (1903), G. K. Lewis (1913). 

Whittington, Richard (c. 1358-1423), is sup- 
posed to have been the youngest son of Sir William 
Whittington of Pauntley in Gloucestershire, on 
whose death he set out at thirteen for London, 
and apprenticed himself to Sir John Fitz-Warren, 
a prosperous mercer, whose daughter he after- 
wards married. We find him a member of the 
Mercers’ Company in 1392, in 1393 an alderman 
and sheriff, in 1897 and 1406 Mayor of London, 
member of parliament in 1416, ana in 1419 for the 
third time mayor. He was knighted by Henry 
V. Lysons accepts the story of the sale of the 
cat by a friendly sailor to a Moorish king pestered 
with rats and mice. Unluckily the story occurs 
also in German, Italian, Russian, and Danish 
folklore. See Lysons’s Model Merchant of the 
Middle Ages (I860) and Besant and Rice’s Sir 
Richard Whittington (1881). 

Whitworth, Sir Joseph (1808-87), born at 
Stockport, at the Exhibition in 1851 exhibited 
many tools and machines. In 1869 he Invented 
a gun of compressed steel, with a spiralpolygonal 
bore. Knighted in 1869, he founded Whitworth 
scholarships for encouraging engineering science. 

Whymper, Edward <1840- 1911), bom In 
London, was trained an artist on wood, but 
became even more famous for his mountaineer- 


ing than for his book-illustrations. In 1860-06 
he scaled several hitherto unsealed peaks of the 
Alps, including the Matterhorn. In 1867 and 
1872 he made valuable geological discoveries m 
N. Greenland. His travels m the Andes (including 
ascents of Chimborazo) took place m 1879-80. 

Whyte, Alexander, D.D., born at Kirriemuir 
in 1837, ordained in 1866, was minister of Fiee 
(now U.F.) St George’s Church, Edinburgh, 1870- 
1916, Principal of the New College, 1909-18. 
wrote on Jacob Boehme, Banyan, Law, Ruther- 
ford, 8 m T Browne, Ac., and died in 1921. 

Whyte -Melville, George John (1821-78), born 
at Mount-Mel\ die, St Andrews, seived in the 
Crimean war, and wiote novels on fox-hunting, 
steeplechasing, Ac. He met his death in the 
hunting-field. 

Wicliffe. See Wycliffe. 

Widor, Charles-Marie, composer, organist of 
St Sul pice, Pat is, born at Lyons 1847, became perma- 
nent secretary of the Academy of Fine Arts, 1914. 

Wleland, Christoph Martin, born near Bibe- 
rach, 5th Sept. 1738. the son of a pietist pastor, 
in 1760 became an official there. Bodmer invited 
him (1752) to Zurich, and inspired him to write 
Dir geprufte Abraham and other books full of 
sentimentality and religions mysticism. But 
Wieland’s bent was in the opposite direction, and 
in 1760-70, besides making the first German trans- 
lation of Shakespeare (1762-66), he wrote the 
romances Agathon and Don Silvio von Rosalva, 
Die Grazien and other tales, the didactic poem 
Musarion , &c. Their elegance, grace,' and light- 
ness, and a strong flavour of French materialism, 
made Wielau€ popular with fashionable society. 
After holding for thiee years a professorship at 
Erfurt, he was called to Weimar to train the 
grand-duchess’s sons, and there he spent most 
of the rest of his life, the friend of Goethe and 
Herder. He died 20tli Jan. 1813. The Weimar 
period produced his heroic poem Oberon , by which 
he is best remembered ; the historical romances 
Die Abderiten , Aristipp, &c. ; a series of graceful 
verse narratives (1784-87) ; and German versions 
of Lucian, Horace, and Cicero’s Letters; he also 
edited several magazines. See Lives by Gruber 
(1827-28) and Loebel (1858); books about him by 
Funck (1882), Keil (1885), and Hirzel (1891) ; and 
Wieland’s Correspondence (1815-20). [ Vee-lant .] 

Wienlawskl, Henri (1885-80), composer, born 
at Lublin, was for twelve years solo- viol mist to 
the czar, and taught at the Brussels Conserva- 
toire.— His brother, Joseph (1837-1912), pianist, 
taught in the Moscow Conservatoire, and was a 
conductor at Warsaw 1871-77. [Vee-nee-aifskee.] 

Wier, Johann (1516-88), one of the first oppo- 
nents of the witchcraft superstition, born at 
Grave in North Brabant, studied medicine at 
Paris and Orleans, aud settled about 1545 as a 
physician at Aruheim, whence he was called to 
Dusseldorf to be physician to the Duke of Jillich. 
To him he dedicated his famous De preestigiis 
damonwn et incantationibus a c ■wnefictis (156SX 
a plea against the folly and cruelty of the witch- 
craft trials. The book roused the fUry of the 
clergy ; it still stands in the Index, but ranked 
its author amongst the benefactors of humanity. 
The duke protected Wierus till his death. His 

f reat treatise was followed by De Lamiis, and by 
he Pseudomonarchia Dcmonum , a description of 
the hierarchy of Hell See study by Bins (1885). 

Wlertx, Anton Joseph (1806-65), painter, born 
at Dinant, in 1886 settled in L16ge, and in 1848 
at Brussels. His original aim was to oombiM 
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the excellences of Michelangelo and Rubens ; but 
about 1848-50 he began to paint speculative and 
mystical pieces, dreams, and visions, and the 
horrible outcomes of a morbid imagination. There 
were genre pictures also which were only eccen- 
tric — ‘Quasimodo,* * The Young Witch and even 
pleasing pictures—* The Maid at her Toilet,’ ‘ The 
Confession;’ he also left some sculptures. In 
1850 the state built him a studio in Brussels, and 
at his death this became the Mus6e Wiertz, one 
of the sights of the city. See monographs by 
Labarre (1866) and Claessens (1888). [ Veerts .] 

Wiffen, Benjamin Barron (1704-1867), born 
at Woburn, Bedfordshire, of Quaker parentage, 
devoted himself to editing the writings of early 
Spanish reformers (1848-69) ; his valuable collec- 
tions are now in Wadham College, Oxford. — His 
brother, Jeremiah Holme Wiffen (1792-1836), 
librarian to the Duke of Bedford at Woburn 
Abbey, translated Garcilaso de la Vega, Tasso, &c. 

Wiggin, Kate Douglas, bom at Philadelphia, 
28th Sept 1857, the daughter of R. N. Smith, a 
lawyer, was engaged in Kindergarten work in 
California from 1876, married in 1880 Mr Wiggin 

S . 1889), and in 1895 Mr G. C Riggs of Hollis, 
e. Among her works are Half-a-Dozen House- 
keepers (1878), The Story of Patsij, Kindergarten 
Chimes, The Bird's Christmas Carol (1888), Timothy' 8 
Quest, the Penelope series, Rebecca oj Sunny- 
brook Farm , The Old Peabody Pew, Susanna and 
Sue. She died 24th August 1923. 

Wilberforoe, William, was born at Hull, 24th 
August 1759, the son of a wealthy merchant 
Educated at St John’s, Cambridge, in 1780 he was 
returned for Hull, in 1784 for Yorkshire, and was a 
close Mend of Pitt, though he remained indepen- 
dent of party. In 1784-85, during a tour on the 
Continent with Dean Milner, he became seriously 
impressed ; and in 1787 he founded an association 
for the reformation of manners. In 1788, sup- 
ported by Clarkson and the Quakers, ho entered 
on his nineteen years* struggle for the abolition 
of the slave-trade, crowned with victory in 1807. 
He next sought to secure the abolition of the slave- 
trade abroad and the total abolition of slavery 
itself ; but declining health compelled him in 1825 
to retire from parliament. Long a central figuie 
in the ‘Clapham sect’ of Evangelicals, he died 
29th July 1833, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. He wrote a Practical View of Christianity 

2 797), helped to found the Christian Observer 
801), and promoted many schemes for the wel* 
re of the community. See the Life by his sons 

S B38X and his Private Papers, edited by Mrs A. 

. Wilberforce (1898).— His son, Robert Isaac 
(1800-57), a fellow of Oriel and prebendary of 
York, joined the Catholic Church in 1854, and 
died on his way to become a priest at Rome ; and 
the youngest son, Hknrt William (1807-73), 
also educated at Oriel, and an English clergyman, 
joined the Church of Rome iu 1850, becoming 
afterwards a newspaper proprietor and magistrate 
in county Galway.— His third son, Samuel Wil- 
berfobc*, was born at Clapham, Sept. 7. 1805. 
In 1826 he graduated from Oriel, Oxford, witn first- 
class honours in mathematics and second-class 
in classics. In December 1828 he was ordained 
curate of Checkendon near Henley, and in 1830 
became rector of Brightstone, Isle of Wight ; in 
1836 was a rural dean .there, and in 1889 arch- 
deacon of Surrey. In 1840 he was appointed 
rector of Alverstoke and canon of Winchester, 
in 1841 chaplain to the Prince-Consort, in March 
1846 Dean of Westminster, and in October Bishop 
pf Oxford. He shared in the troubles of the 


Hampden, Gorham, Essays and Reviews, and 
Colenso cases, and suffered many domestic trials, 
yet so governed the diocese for twenty-four years 
as to earn the title of * Remodeller of the Epis- 
copate.’ He instituted Cuddesdon theological 
college (1854), and was mainly instrumental in 
reviving Convocation (1852). The chann of his 
many-sided personality, Ins administrative capa- 
city, his extraordinary faculty of work, his social 
gifts, and his gifts as an orator were too much 
forgotten in the versatile ecclesiastic, nicknamed 
* Soapy Sain.’ He suffered keenly from the seces- 
sion to Rome of his brother-in-law, his two 
brothers, his only daughter, and his son-in-law. 
He edited Letters and Journals of Henry Martyn 
(1837), wrote along with his brother the Life of 
Ins father (1838), and himself wrote Agathos (1839), 
Rocky Islaml (1840), and History of the American 
Church (1844), and contributed to the Quarterly. 
In 1869 he was transferred to the see of Winches- 
ter, and on 19th July 1873 was killed by falling 
from Ins horse near Dorking. He is buried at 
Lavmgfcon, Sussex, which he inherited through 
his marriage in 1828 to Emily Sargent, Cardinal 
Manning’s sister-in-law. See Lives(1879-82, 1905) 
by Reginald Garfcon Wilberforce, his eldest son.— 
Of his two younger sons, Ernkst Roland (1840- 
1908) became (1882) first Bishop of Newcastle, 
and in 1895 of Chichester; Albert Basil Orme 
(1841-1916) became archdeacon of Westminster 
(1900), chaplain to the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, and was an eloquent advocate of tem- 
perance. 

Wiloox, Ella Wheeier, born (Wheeler) at 
Johnstown Centre, Wis., in 1855, married R. M. 
Wilcox in 1884, wiote many volumes of popular 
poetry, and died in 1919. 

Wild, Jonathan (c. 1682-1725), born at Wolver- 
hampton, served an apprenticeship to a Birming- 
ham buckle-maker. About 1706 lie deseited Ins 
wife, came up to London, was imprisoned for 
debt, consorted with cmninals, turned a receiver 
of stolen goods and a betrayer of such thieves as 
would not share with him, until for theft and 
receiving ho was hanged at Tyburn. 

Wilde, Lady (1826-96)— Jane Francesca Sper- 
anza, daughter of Archdeacon Elgee — in 1851 
married Sir W. R. W. Wilde (1799-1869), a dis- 
tinguished surgeon and President of tne Irish 
Academy. As 'Speranza' she published Poems 
(1804), and in her own name many other works, 
such as Di iftwood from Scandinavia (1884), Legends 
of Ireland (1880), and Social Studies (1898). For 
years her salon was the most famous in Dublin. 

Wilde, Oscar (1854-1900), was son of the 
above-named Sir W. R. W. Wilde. He studied 
at Magdalen College, Oxford, and in 1878 got the 
Newdigate prize for his poem Ravenna. In 1881 
he published Poems; in 1891 The House of Pome* 
granates; in 1893 Lady Windermere's Fan (a play); 
in 1894 A Woman of No Importance, Intentions , 
See., and Salomi ; in 1895 a novel, Dorian Gray. 
The Ballad of Reading Gaol (1898) and De Profundis 
(1905) bear the impress of two years' hard labour 
for vicious practices. See Mason’s bibliography 
(1914); studies by Sherard (1006-15), Harris (1920i 

Wildenbraoh, Ernst von (1845-1909), German 
romantic novelist, poet, and dramatist, born at 
Beyrout, Syria, served in the army and Foreign 
Office. 

Wilfrid, St (634-709), Bishop of York, born in 
Northumbria, and trained at Lindisfame, upheld 
the Roman views which triumphed at the Synod 
of Whitby (604). Bishop of York (c. 665), h* 
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improved the minster of York, built a splendid 
church at Hexham, and raised a new minster at 
Ripon. Theodore divided Northumbria into four 
sees, and Wilfrid appealed to Rome. On the 
Journey he was driven by a storm to the coast of 
Friesland, where he baptised thousands of pagans. 
Pope Agatho decided in his favour, but King 
Bcgfrid flung him into prison. He escaped to 
Sussex, was allowed to return by the new king, 
Aldfrid, in 686, and was finally allowed to keep 
the sees of Ripon and Hexham, but not York. 
See Bddius's Vita Wilfridi, edited by Raiue (Rolls 
series, 1879) ; and Bishop G. F. Browne, Theodore 
and Wilfrith (1897). 

Wllhelmine, Princess. See Anspach. 

Willbald. See Willibald. 

Wilken, George Alexander (1847-91), ethnog- 
rapher, born in Celebes, a missionary’s son, served 
aleven years m the Dutch Indian Civil Service, 
and in 1881 became lecturer at Leyden, in 1885 
professor of Indian Archipelago Ethnography. 


Wilkes, Captain Charles (1798-1877), Ameri- 
can naval officer, in ISol intercepted at sea the 
British mail -steamer Trent, and took off two 
Confederate commissioners accredited to France, 
thereby raising a risk of war with Britain. 

Wilkes, John, born at Clerkenwell, 17th Oct. 
1727, the son of a distiller, studied at Leyden, 
and became a man of fashion and profligate To 

S lease his parents, he married at twenty-two the 
aughter of the eminent and wealthy physician, 
Dr Mead. She was ten years his senior, and after 
a daughter had been born to them the ill-matched 
pair separated. One of the infamous ‘ Monks of 
Medmenham,’ Wilkes took up politics as a sup- 
porter of Pitt, was returned for Aylesbury in 1757, 
and was also nigh-sheriff for Bucks and colonel of 
the Bucks Militia. Lord Bute having declined 
to appoint him ambassador to Constantinople 
or governor of Quebec, he attacked tho ministry 
in the North Bnton (1762-63), a weekly journal he 
had founded. Before the twenty-seventh number 
appeared he was threatened with prosecution, and 
had to fight a duel with Lord Talbot. In the 
forty-fifth number some strong comments were 
made upon the king’s speech on opening parlia- 
ment Lord Halifax as secretary of state issued 
a general warrant for the apprehension of all con- 
cerned in the article as libellous. Wilkes was 
seized and committed to the Tower. Lord Chief- 
justice Pratt ordered his release on the ground of 
privilege as M.P. ; and it was then determined 
that general warrants were unconstitutional. He 
obtained large damages at law, and became the 
• hero of the hour. The Earl of Sandwich read 
extracts in the House of Lords from the purloined 
copy of Wilkes’s verse ‘ Essay on Woman,’ printed 
at his private press, which was declared to be 
an ’obscene libel;* and the House of Commons 
expelled him on 19th Januaiy 1764 as author of 
No. 45 of the North Briton. Before this he was 
wounded In a duel with Mr Martin. He was 
tried and found guilty during his absence from 
England for publishing the ‘Essay on Woman ’ 
(1763), and was outlawed for non-appearance. 
Returning to England in 1768, he stood unsuccess- 
fully for the City of London, but was triumph- 
antly returned for Middlesex. His outlawry was 
reversed on a purely technical point, and he was 
sentenced to twenty-two months* imprisonment 
and a fine of £1000. In prison he penned a 
charge against the secretary of state of instigat- 
ing the massacre in St George’s Fields, and this 
was made the pretext for his expulsion from par- 
Uament. He had been four times re-elected, 


when the House declaied hun ineligible. In 
1771 he was elected sheriff for London and 
Middlesex; in 1774 he became Loid Mayor, 
and re-entered parliament as M.P for Middle- 
sex. In 1782 the resolutions invalidating his 
previous elections were expunged. He became 
chamberlain of the City in 1779, letired fiom 
parliament m 1790, and died 20th December 1797. 
See J. S. Watson, Biographies of John Wilkes and 
William Cobbett (1870) ; Thorold Rogers, Historical 
Cleanings (1870); Dely, Dawn of Radicalism Q.886); 
Fraser Rae, Wilkes, Sheridan , Fox (1873) ; Percy 
Fitzgerald, Life and Times of John Wilkes (1888) ; 
and Life by Horace Bleackley (1917). 

Wilkie, Sir David, bom at Cults manse in 
Fife, 18th Nov. 1785, in 1799 was sent to study in 
the Trustees’ Academy at Edinburgh, and return- 
ing home in 1804 painted his * Pitlessie Fair.’ The 
great success of ‘The Village Politicians’ (1806) 
determined him to settle m London ; next year 
saw the ‘Blind Fiddler.’ In 1809 he was elected 
A.R.A., and in 1811 R.A. In 1817 he visited 
Scott at Abbotsford, and painted the family group 
now in the Scottish National Gallery. His fame 
mainly rests on such pictures as the ‘Card 
Plajers,’ ‘Rent Day,’ ‘Jew’s Harp,’ ‘Village 
Festival,’ ‘Blind Man’s Buff,' ‘The Cut Finger,’ 
‘Distraining for Rent,’ ‘The Penny Wedding,' 
‘Reading the Will,’ &c , m which the homely 
humours of humble life are expressed with 
charming purity and transparency, lus style in- 
cluding breadth, skilful technique, and elabo- 
rate finish. His genius is commonly held to have 
culminated m ‘The Chelsea Pensioners listen- 
ing to the News of Waterloo’ (1820-21) for the 
Duke of Wei ngton. Subsequently he changed 
his style, sought to emulate the depth and rich- 
ness of colouring of the old masters, and chose 
elevated and even heroic subjects, to the height 
of which he could never raise himself. A tour 
in Italy and Spain (1824) stimulated the new and 
unwise ambition. To his later period belong the 
‘Princess Dona,’ ‘The Maid of Saragossa,’ ‘The 
Two Spanish Monks,’ ‘The Preaching of John 
Knox,’ ‘Columbus in the Convent,’ ‘Napoleon 
and Pius VII ,’ and 'Queen Victoria at her First 
Council.' He also painted portraits, and was 
successful as an etcher. In 1830 he was made 
Painter in Ordinary to His Majesty, and in 1836 
knighted. In 1840, seeking health, he visited 
Syiia, Palestine, and Egypt, but died on his 
voyage home (1st June 1841) off Gibraltar, and 
was buried at sea. See books on him bv Allan 
Cunningham (1848), J. W. Mollett (1881), and 
Lord R. Sutherland-Gower (1902). 

Wilkins, John (1614-72), Bishop of Chester, 
bom near Daventry, graduated B.A. from Mag- 
dalen Hall in 1681. As domestic chaplain he 
found time for studies in mathematics and 
mechanics, and was one of the founders of the 
Royal Society. He sided with the parliament, and 
was appointed Warden of Wadham. In 1656 he 
married a widowed sister of Oliver Cromwell, 
and in 1659 was appointed by Richard Crom- 
well Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. Dis- 
possessed at the Restoration, he soon recovered 
court favour, and became preacher at Gray's Inn. 
rector of St Lawienee Jewry, Dean of Ripon, and 
Bishop of Chester (1668). As an eccleslastio he 
was tolerant and moderate. In hfs Discover* of 
a New World (1638) he discusses the possibility 
of communication by a flying-machine with the 
moon and its supposed inhabitants; the Dis- 
course concerning a New Planet (1640) argues that 
our earth is one of the planets ; Mercury, or tkt 
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Secret and Swift Messenger, shows how a man may 
communicate with a friend at any distance ; 
Mathematical Magic dates from 1648 ; the Essay 
towards a Real Character and a Philosophical 
Language (1608) is fouuded on Dalgaruo’s treatise. 

Wilkins, Mary Eleanor, was bom at Ran- 
dolph, Massachusetts, in 1862, in 1902 married Dr 
0. M. Freeman of New Jersey, and has published 
The Adventures of Ann Post (1886), A Humble 
Romance (1887), Pembivke (1894), A New England 
Nun, M adelon (1896), Jerome (1897), The Debtor 
(1906), and other novels and stones. 

Wilkinson, S(R John Gardner, Egyptologist, 
born at H&rdendale in Westmorland, 5th Oct. 
1797, and educated at Harrow and Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford, in 1821-33 made a complete survey 

Surveyof Thebes (1830), Topographyo/'Fhebes (1835^ 
and his famous Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Egyptians (1837-41; new ed. by Birch 
1879). Knighted in 1839, he visited Egypt again 
in 1841 and 1843, as well as Syria, Constantinople, 
Tunis, Sicily, Dalmatia, and Montenegro. He 
paid a fourth visit to Egypt in 1848, a ilfth in 
1855, presented his antiquities to Harrow, and 
died 29th Oct. 1876. He wrote also on Dalmatia, 
modern Egypt, ancient Egyptian architecture, &c. 

Willard, Frances Elizabeth, a worker for 
temperance and the enfranchisement of women, 
was bom at Churchville, New York, Sept. 28, 
1839. She studied at the North-western Univer- 
sity. Evanston. III., was professor of ^Esthetics 
there, in 1874 became secretary of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, and edited the 
Chicago Daily Post. Her books include many on 
temperance, Ac., My Happy Half-Century (auto- 
biographical, 1894), and A Wheel within a Wheel 
(1895). She died at New York, Feb. 18, 1898. 
See Life by Florence White (1899). 

William I., ‘the Conqueror’ was born at 
Falaise in 1027 or 1028, the bastard son of 
Robert III., Duke of Normandy, by Arietta, a 
tanner’s daughter. On his father’s death in 1035, 
the nobles accepted him as duke ; but his youth 
was passed in difficulty and danger. In 1047 the 
lords of the western part of the duchy rebelled, 
but Henry I. of France came to his help, and the 
rebels were defeated at Val-6s-dunes. In 1051 he 
visited his cousin, Edward the Confessor, and 
received the promise of the English succession. 
He married Matilda, daughter of Baldwin V., 
Count of Flanders, in 1053. In the next ten 
years William repulsed two French invasions, and 
in 1063 conquered Maine. Probably in 1064 
Harold (q.v.) was at his court, and swore to help 
him to jain the English crown on Edward's 
death. When, however, Edward died, in 1066, 
Harold became king. William laid his claim 
before the pope and Western Christendom. The 
pope approved his claim, and on 14th October 
William defeated Harold at the battle of Hastings 
or Senlac. Harold was slain, and William was 
crowned on 25th December. The west and north 
of England were subdued in 1068; but next 
year the north revolted, and William devastated 
the country between York and Durham. The 
constitution under William assumed a feudal 
aspect, the old national assembly becoming a 
council of the king’s tenants-in-chief, and all title 
to land being derived from his grant. Domes- 
day Book contains th'e land settlement. He 
brought the English Chnrcli into closer relations 
with Rome. The Conqueror’s rule was stern and 
orderly. Passionately fond of hunting, he devas- 
tated a large tract in Hampshire to form the New 


Forest, and heavily punished any breach of h)d 
forest laws. In 1070 there was a rebellion in the 
Fen Country, and under the leadership of Here- 
w&rd the rebels for some time held out in the 
Isle of Ely. English exiles were sheltered by 
the Scottish king, Malcolm, who plundered the 
northern shires ; but William in 1072 compelled 
Malcolm to do him homage at Abemethy. 
In 1078 he reconquered Maine. He made a 
successful expedition into South Wales. His 
eldest son, Robert, rebelled against him in Nor- 
mandy in 1079; and, having entered on a war 
with Philip I. of France in 1087. William burned 
Mantes. As he rode through tne burning town 
his horse stumbled, and he received an injury, of 
which he died at Rouen on 9th September. He 
left Normandy to his son Robert, and England 
to William. See Freeman’s Norman Conquest, ii. 
iii. iv., ami Ins William the Conqueior ; F. M. 
Steuton’s William the Conqueror (1908); Palgrave’s 
England and Normandy, iii. ; Stubbs’s Const. Hist. 
i. ; Gneist’s Const. Hist. i. 

William II., called Rufus, third, and second 
surviving, son of William the Conqueror, was 
born before 1066. On his father’s death in 1087 
he was crowned king. The next year many of the 
Norman nobles in England rebelled against him 
in favour of his eldest brother Robert, Duke of 
Normandy. Rufus appealed to the English people 
for help, promising them good government and a 
relaxation of the forest laws and of fiscal burdens. 
The rebellion was suppressed, but he did not keep 
Ills promises, and oppressed them sore. Treating 
ecclesiastical benefices like lay fiefs, Rufus sola 
them, and kept them vacant, seizing their reve- 
nues during vacancy. The see of Canterbury had 
been vacant four years when, in 1098, he fell sick, 
repented, and appointed Anselm thereto; when 
he recovered he quarrelled with Anselm for main- 
taining the liberties of the church. RufUs warred 
with Robert in Normandy, but peace was made 
in 1091 ; and in 1096 the duchy was mortgaged to 
him. In 1098 he reconquered Maine, but failed 
to hold the whole of it. Malcolm, kiug of Scot- 
land, invaded Northumberland in 1098, and was 
slain at Alnwick. Rufus thrice invaded Wales, 
twice with ill-success. As he was hunting in 
the New Forest on 2d August 1100 he was slain 
accidentally, as is probable, by an arrow shot by 
one Walter Tirel. He was buried in Winchester 
Cathedral. See Freeman’s Reign of WiUiam Rufus 
(2 vols. 1882). 

William ITL, posthumous son of William II. 
of Orange (1626-50) by Mary (1681-60), eldest 
daughter of Charles I. of England, was born at 
the Hague, 4th November 1650. On the murder 
of De Witt in 1672 he was chosen Stadhonder of 
the United Provinces. The republic was at this 
time carrying on an apparently hopeless contest 
with Louis XIV. of France; but by the valour 
and wisdom of William the war was in 1678 ter- 
minated by the advantageous treaty of Niineguen. 
In 1677 William had married his cousin, the ran- 
cess Mary (born 80th April 1662), elder daughter 
by Anne Hyde of the Duke of York, afterwards 
James II. When James’s tyranny had estranged 
from him the affections of his subjects, the eyes 
of Englishmen were turned towards the Stad- 
houder as their only hope ; and on the day that 
the Seven Bishops were acquitted William was 
invited to come over and redress their grievances. 
On 6th November 1688 he landed at Torbay with 
an English and Dutch army of 16,000. Men of 
all parties quickly came over to him ; in Decern* 
ber James lied tne kingdom ; and, the throng 
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having been declared vacant by the Convention 
Parliament, ou 18th February 1689 William and 
Mary were proclaimed king and queen. James’s 
adherents held out m Scotland and Ireland, but 
the fall of Dundee at Killiecrankie (July 1689) 
and the surrender of Limerick (October 1691) 
ended all resistance. William thus was left free 
for his continental campaigns, m which he found 
himself outmatched by Luxembourg. The latter’s 
death in 1695 was a turning-point in the war, 
which was ended by the peace of Ryswick (1697). 
In spite of his sterling qualities, and of the debt 
that they owed linn, he and his subjects were 
never in sympathy ; his foreign birth, his reserve, 
his ill-health were against lam. The death (28th 
Sept. 1694) of his wife materially injmed Ins posi- 
tion. His schemes were thwarted by parliament ; 
continual plots for his assassination were hatched 
by James’s adherents ; and the death in 1700 of 
Charles II. of Spain, and the succession of Philip 
of Anjou, was another blow to his policy. He 
ursued it, however, with unflagging vigour till 
is death, caused bv the stumbling of his horse 
over a molehill, 8th March 1702, He left no 
children, and the crown passed to Anne, Mary's 
sister. During Ins reign the National Debt was 
commenced, the Bank of England established, the 
modern system of finance introduced, ministerial 
responsibility recognised, the standnigarmy trans- 
ferred to the control of parliament, the liberty 
of the press secured, and the British constitu- 
tion established on a firm basis. See Histories 
of Burnet and Macaulay ; the Memoirs of Queen 
Mary, ed. by Doebner (1885) ; Traill’s William ILL 
(1888); and Mary II., by M. F Sandars (1918). 

William IV., the ‘sailor king/ third son of 
George III., was born at Buckingham Palace, 
21st August 1765. He entered the navy in 1779, 
and saw some service in America and the West 
Indies. In 1789 he was created Duke of Clarence 
and St Andrews and Earl of Munster, with an 
allowance of £12,000 a-year. He was formally 
promoted through the successive ranks to that 
of Admiral of the Fleet (1811), and in 1827-28 he 
held the revived office of Lord High Admiral. 
From 1790 to 1811 he lived with the actress Mrs 
Jordan (q.v.), who bore him ten children ; on 
13th July 1818 he married Adelaide (1792-1849), 
eldest daughter of the Duke of Saxe-Meiningeii. 
The two daughters born (1819 and 1820) of this 
marriage died In infancy. By the Duke cf York’s 
death in 1827 the Duke of Clarence became heir- 
presumptive to the throne, to which he succeeded 
at the death of his eldest brother, George IV., 
26th J une 1880. A Whig up to his accession, he 
then turned Tory, and did much to obstruct the 

K ing of the first Reform Act (1832). The aboli- 
of colonial slavery (1888), the reform of the 
poor-laws (1884), and the Municipal Reform Act 
(1885) were results of that great constitutional 
change. William died 20th June 1837, and was 
succeeded by his niece, Victoria. See, besides 
the articles on his premiers, Grey, Melbourne, 
and Peel, the Duke of Buckingham’s Courts and 
Cabinets of WiUiam IV. and Victoria (1861), the 
Greville Memoirs, and Percy Fitzgerald’s Life and 
Times of William IV. (1884). 

William the Lyon, king of Scotland, was born 
in 1148, grandson of David I M and brother of Mal- 
colm IV., whom he succeeded in 1165, Whence 
he derived his designation is one of the mysteries 
of history. His predecessors had long contested 
with England the sovereignty of Northumberland ; 
but tinder Malcolm these claims were virtually 
abandoned, and $he king of Scots received, as an 
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equivalent, the earldom of Huntingdon and other 
estates, holding of the English crown. William 
attended Henry of England in his continental 
wars, and is supposed to have pressed for a 
portion of the old disputed districts. In his 
disappointment he invaded them, and on ISfch 
July 1174 fell near Alnwick Castle into the 
liands of an English party. He was conveyed to 
Normandy, and there, by the treaty of Falaise, 
consented, as the price of his liberation, to 
perform homage for his kingdom. The treaty 
was revoked in 1189 by Richard I. of England 
in consideration of a payment of 10,000 marks. 
William had disputes with the church, bnt founded 
in 1178 the abbey ot Arbioath. He died in 1214. 

William the Silent, Prince of Orange (1583- 
84), was born, the Count of Nassau's son, at the 
castle of Dillenburg in Nassau. He inherited 
from his cousin Rene the independent principality 
of Orange (near Avignon) and the family estates 
in Holland ; and by Charles V. before his abdica- 
tion he was made commander- in- chief in the 
Netherlands and 1 Stadtholder ’ of Holland, Zea- 
land, and Utrecht, though only twenty-two years 
of age. He opposed the oppressive policy of 
Philip II., and resigned his offices (1567). Pro- 
claimed a traitor by Alva and put under the 
ban by Philip, he professed Protestantism, was 
chosen by the Netherlander commander by sea 
and land, and was the soul of the successful 
rising against Spanish tyranny. Till the capture 
of Briel by the Gueux (1572). the Spaniards were 
absolute masters of the Netherlands ; the union 
of the northern provinces was accomplished in 
1579 ; and in 1584 the free Netherlands had re- 
nounced for "ver their allegiance to Philip or to 
Spain. But on 10th July 1584 William was shot 
at Delft by Balthasar Gerard. He was called * the 
Silent* because of lus ability to keep a state secret 
(specifically, Henry II. ’b scheme to massacre all 
the Pt lestants of France and the Netherlands, 
confided to him by Henry when William was a 
hostage in Trance in 1560), not for lack of affabi- 
lity. See Motley’s Histones; Lives by Barrett 
(1883), Putnam (1895) F. Harrison (1897), J. C. 
Squire (1912); Juste, Guillaume le Taciturne (1883X 
German Lives by Klose(1864), Kolligs (1885). 

William I., seventh king of Prussia and first 
German emperor, second son of Frederick-William 
III , was born at Berlin, 22d March 1797. In 
1814 he received his * baptism of fire ’ on FYeuch 
territory at Bar-sur-Aube, and entered Paris with 
the allies. Dm ing the king’s absence in Russia he 
directed Prussian military affairs. In 1829 he mar- 
ried Princess Augusta of Saxe- Weimar (1811-90). 
On the accession of his brother, Frederick-William 
IV., in 1840, he became heir-presumptive. In 1844 
he visited England, and formed a friendship with 
Queen Victoria and the Prince-Consort. Boring the 
revolution of 1848 his attitude towards the people 
made him very unpopular. He was obliged to 
quit Prussia, and took up hts jquarters at the 
Prussian Legation in London. In two months, 
however, he received hts recall. In 1849 he sub- 
dued the disaffection in Baden. He was appointed 
regent (1858) in consequence of the prolonged 
ill-health of the king.on whose death, 2d Jan. 
1861, he succeeded as william I. He soon made 
plain his intention of consolidating the throne 
and strengthening the army. A Paw months after 
his accession he narrowly escaped assassination. 
Prince Bismarck was placed at the head of the 
ministry, with Boon, the author of the new army 
system, as war minister. The scheme was very 
unpalatable to the parliament, but the minister* 
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president forced it upon the nation, with the 
necessary increased expenditure, by overriding the 
constitution, in 18(54 the Sleswick Holstein diffi- 
culty led to a war with Denmark, in which the 
Prussian and Austrian troops were victorious; 
but in 1866 the allies quarrelled over the spoils, 
and struggled for the supremacy over the German 
states. ^Austria was crushed at Sadowa, and 
Prussia gained in territory and piestige. The 
affair of the duchy of Luxemburg neaily led to a 
war between France and Prussia m 1867, but the 
difficulty was adjusted by the treaty of London. 
In 1870 the inevitable struggle between France 
and Prussia was precipitated. The Spanish 
throne having become vacant, Prince Leopold, sou 
of the Prince of Hohenzollern-Sigiuaringen, was 
put forward as a candidate. As King William 
was the head of the House of Holienzollern, 
this gave great umbrage to France. Although 
the candidature was withdrawn, Napoleon III. 
forced a quarrel on Prussia, by making impossible 
demands. William took the field on July 31, and 
in the deadly struggle which ensued, the French 
farces were defeated almost everywhere ; Napo- 
leon capitulated at Sedan ; and by the end of 
September Paris was invested. At Versailles on 
18th January 1871 William was proclaimed German 
emperor. Peace was signed on February 26. An 
Austro-German alliance of 1871 was strengthened 
In 1873 by the adhesion of the czar. The rapid 
rise of Socialism in Germany led to severe re- 
pressive measures, and m 1878 the emperor’s life 
was twice attempted by Socialists, as again in 
1883. The veteran monarch died, nearly ninety- 
one years old, 9th March 1888. William I., 
though holding tenaciously to the prerogatives 
pf the kingly office, was of a simple and unassum- 
ing personal character. Seo Lives by A. Forbes 
(1889) and Barnett Smith (1887); Simon (trails, 
from French, 1886); German Lives by Schmidt 
and Otto, and Oncken ; Whitman’s Imperial Ger- 
many (1892); and books cited at Bismarck. 

William EL, third German emperor and ninth 
king of Prussia, was boru at Berlin, 27th Jan. 1859, 
son of the Crown-prince Frederick and the Princess 
Victoria (Princess Royal) of England. He under- 
went a systematic and thorough military training, 
and was early drilled in administrative methods 
and governmental usages. Succeeding his father, 
Frederick III., in 1888, he showed m all depart- 
ments of imperial government an irrepressible 
and exuberant energy. He made a series of tours 
to foreign courts, repeatedly visiting his grand- 
mother at Windsor. His autocratic attitude led 
to the resignation (1890) of Prince Bismarck (who 
strongly disapproved concessions to state-Social- 
ism) ; and lie early showed himself to be restless, 
capricious, indiscreet, and stiong-willed, with uu 
overweening sense of the divine right of liis 
imperial power. War lord, yachtsman, poet, 
composer, painter, preacher, and what not, lie 
was deemed by mauy a versatile madman. His 
share in causing and his Hunlike manner of prose- 
cuting the Great War of 1914-18 ranged against 
Germany Britain, France, Russia, Belgium, Serbia, 
Italy, Japan, the United States, and a host of 
enemies, and led to the downfall of tlie Holien- 
zollara dynasty. William II., forced to abdicate 
on 9th November 1918, took lefuge hi Holland, 
the Crown Prince William (b. 1882) following suit. 
Features of the reign before the war were the suc- 
cession of chancellors/ lese-majesty prosecutions, 
the Social Democrat movement, the growth of 
trade and commerce, of materialism ana militar- 
ism, the perfection or a vast army and the building 
qfs mighty fleet, colonial expansion, an aggressive 


policy in Morocco, the Balkans, the East, Ac., 
and the embitterment of relations with Britain 
and France. By his marriage (1881) with a princess 
of Sleswick-Holstein (of the elder branch of the 
House of Oldenburg) the Kaiser had six sons and, 
in 1892, a daughter, who in 1913 married the Duke 
of Brunswick. William’s sister Sophia married 
Constantine, king of Greece. 

William of Champeaux (1070-1122), the head 
of a famous school of logic in Paris, was the 
founder of scholastic Realism. 

William of Malmesbury. See Malmesbury. 

William of Newbury (c. 1185-c. 1200), chroni- 
cler, one of the chief authorities for the reign of 
Henry II., was a native of Bridlington. His 
Iiistoria Rerum Anghoarum extends from 1060 to 
1198. It was edited by Hans Hamilton (1866). 

William of Norwich, apparently the prototype 
of the Christian boys reported to have been cruci- 
fied by Jews (see Hugh of Lincoln). The Life 
and Miracles of St William of Norwich, edited in 
1897 by Jessoppand James, is a story from a 12th- 
century MS. of a boy said to have been martyred 
22d March 1144 or 1145. 

William of Tyre, historian, bom about 1187, 
became archdeacon of Tyre m 1167, and arch- 
bishop m 1175. He was tutor to Baldwin, son of 
King Ainalric, and one of the six bishops repre- 
senting the Latin Church of the East at the 
Lateran Council (1179). His Historia Rerum m 
Partibus Transviarinis deals with the affairs of 
the East in 1127-84 ; a 13th-century French trans- 
lation was edited by P. Paris (1880). Another 
work was Historia de Orientalibus Principibus. 

William of Wykeham. See Wykeham. 

Williams, Isaac (1802-65), Tractarian, bom 
near Aberystwith, from Harrow passed to Trinity 
College, Oxford ; in 1822 made the acquaintance 
of Keble and Hurrell Fronde; and in 1829 was 
ordained to an Oxfordshire curacy. Elected in 
1831 a fellow of Trinity, he was subsequently 
curate to Newman, and at Bisley ; and for seven- 
teen years lived at Stinchcombe, Gloucester- 
shire. He wrote religious poetry, but is best 
remembered as the author of Tract 80, on ‘ Reserve 
in Religious Teaching.' See Autobiography (1892). 

Williams, John (1796-1839), the martyr of Krro- 
mango, was born at Tottenham, and, sent by the 
London Missionary Society in 1816 to the Society 
Islands, laboured in Raiatea with marvellous 
success. Going in 1823 to Raratonga, he had 
erelong Christianised the whole Hervey group, 
and during the next four years visited many of 
the South Sea Islands, including Samoa. In 
1834 he returned to England, superintended the 
printing of his Raratongan New Testament, and 
raised £4000 to equip a missionary-ship. In 1838 
ho visited many of his stations, and sailed for the 
New Hebrides, where he was killed and eaten 
by the natives of Erromango. Ho published his 
Narrative of Missionary Enterprises in 1887. See 
Lives by Prout (1848) and B. Mathews (1915). 

Williams, John Carvell (1821-1907), born at 
Stepney, studied law. was for thirty years secre- 
tary of the Liberation Society, and in 1886-86 
was Radical M.P. for South Nottingham. 

Williams, Sir Monier Monjbr-, Sanskrit 
scholar, was bom at Bombay, 12th Nov. 1819, 
took his B.A. at Oxford in 1844, and was pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit at Haileybury 1844-68, master 
at Cheltenham 1858-60, and then Boden professor 
of Sanskrit at Oxford, He was knighted in 1886. 
at the opening of the Indiau Institute, establishes 
mainly through his energy, and comple{$4 
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1890. His books include 8anskrit grammars 
(1846 and 1860) and dictionaries (1854 and 1872), 
editions of the Sdkuntald (1853) and other San- 
skrit texts, Rudiments of Hindustani (1858), Indian 
Epic Poetry (1803), Indian Wisdom (1875 ; 4th ed. 
1893), Hinduism (1877), Model n India (1878), lieli- 
Otous Thought and Life in India (1883), The Holy 
Bible and the Sacred Books of the East (1887), 
Buddhism (1890), and Reminiscences of Old Hailey- 
bury (1894). He died at Cannes, 11th Apnl 1899. 

WilUam8, Sir Roger, an Elizabethan soldier, 
fought bravely in the Netherlands under Non is 
and Leicester, i ejected Parma's attempts to 
seduce linn from lus allegiance, and died 1595. 

Williams, Roger (c. 1000-83), apostle ol Tolera- 
tion and founder of Rhode Island, was born in 
Wales, and educated at the Charterhouse and 
Pembroke College, Cambridge. He took Angli- 
can orders, became an extremo Puritan, and 
emigrated to New England in 1631. He refused 
to join the congregation at Boston because it 
would not make public repentance for having 
been in communion with the Church of England ; 
he therefore went to Salem, bub was soon m 
trouble for denying the right of magistrates to 
punish Sabbatn-breaking. For lus opposition 
to the New England theocracy he was driven 
from Salem, and took refuge at Plymouth. Two 
years later he returned to Salem, only to meet 
renewed persecution and banishment (1635). He 
escaped to the shores of Narragansett Bay. where 
he purchased lands of the Indians, founded the 
city of Providence (1686), and established a pure 
democracy. Having adopted the tenet of adult 
baptism, he established (1639) the lirst Baptist 
church in America. In 1643 and 1651 he came 
to England to procure a charter for his colony, 
and published a Key into the Language of America 
(1643), The Bloudy Tenent of Persecution for Cause 
of Conscience (1644), The Bloudy Tenent yet more 
bloudy by Mr Cotton's Endeavour to wash it White 
in the Blood of the Lamb (1652), Spiritual Life and 
Health , and The Hireling Ministry none of Christ's. 
He returned to Rhode Island in 1654, and was 
president of the colony till 1658. He refused 
to persecute the Quakers, but had a famous 
controversy with them— recorded m George Fox 
digged out of his Burrowes (1676). See Memoirs 
by Knowles (1834), Gammell (1845), Elton (1S53), 
Guild (1866), Dexter (1876), and Straus (1894). 
His Letters were edited by Bartlett (1882) ; his 
Works by the Narragansett Club (1860-74). 

Williams, Rowland (1817-80), Liberal theolo- 
gian, bom in, Halkyn in Flintshire, and educated 
at Eton, became fellow and tutor of King’s 
College, Cambridge, in 1850 vice-principal and 
Hebrew professor at Lampeter College, and in 
1859 vicar of Broad-Chalke near Salisbury ; hither 
he retired in 1862 after the storm caused by his 
contribution, * Bunsen’s Biblical Researches,’ to 
Essays and Reviews. His ch'ef books are Rational 
Godliness (1855), Christianity and Hinduism (1856), 
Broad-Chalke Sermon - Essays (1867), The Hebrew 
Prophets (1808 - 71), Psalms and Litanies (1872). 
See Life by his widow (1874). 

Williams. Sir William Fenwick, G.C.B. (1800- 
88), born at Halifax, Nova Scotia, the hero of 
Kars, had, as colonel of engineers, been engaged 
in defining the Turco-Persian boundary when in 
1854 he was appointed British Military Commis- 
sioner with the Turkish army in Asia. He reached 
Kars in September, and found the Turks utterly 
demoralised; but with indomitable energy he 
corrected abuses, got rid of corrupt officials, and 
became idolised by the Turkish army. In June 


1855 the Russians, under Mouravieff, appeared 
before Kars. After one of the most heroic de> 
fences on record, Williams had to surrender on 
25tli Nov. He was detained prisoner m Russia 
till the peace, when he was given a baronetcy and 
an annuity of £1000. See works on the siege by 
Sand with (1856) and Laurence Oliphant (1856). 

Williamson, Alexander William, F.R.S., 
LL.D. (1824-1904), chemist, born m London, m 
1849-87 was professor of Chemistry at University 
College, London, and wrote Chemistry for Students. 

Willibald (700-781), a Northumbrian, and 
brother of St Walpurga (n v ), made the pil- 
grimage to Palestine, settled as monk at Monte 
Cassino, became the companion of St Boniface, 
and died Bishop of Eichstatt. 

Willibrod, or Wilbrord, St (c. 658-789), born 
In Northumbria, became a Benedictine, and, sent 
about 690 as missionary to Friesland, was made 
Bishop of Utrecht, and laboured with the utmost 
zeal and success. See Life by Thijm (1863). 

Willis, Nathaniel Parker (1806-67), bom at 
Portland, Me., issued several volumes of poetry, 
established the American Monthly Magazine , in 
1831 visited Europe, and contributed to the New 
York Mirror his PenciUmgs by the Way. Ap- 
pointed attach^ to the American legation at Paris, 
he visited Greece and Turkey, and returned to 
England in 1837. He contributed to the London 
New Monthly his Inklings of Adventure (collected 
1836), and published Letters from under a Bridge 
(1840). In 1844 he engagod in editing the Daily 
Mirror , revisited Europe, and published Dashes 
at Life with a Free Pencil (1845). He returned 
to New York in 1846, and established the Home 
Journal, to v deli he contributed most of the fol- 
lowing works : in 1850, People I have Met and Life 
Here and There; 1851, Hurrygraphs , Life of Jenny 
Lind ; 1853, Fun Jottings , A Summer Cruise tn the 
Mediterranean; 1854, A Health-trip to the Tivpics , 
Fame < Persons and Places; 1855, The Rag-bag; 
1S57, Paul Fane; 1859, The Convalescent. See 
Life (1885) oy H. A. Beers, who edited Selections 
from his prose writings (1885). — His sister, 
Sara Payson Willis, ‘Fanny Fern* (1811-72), 
was a popular writer. See her Life (1873) by her 
husband, James Parton. 

Willis, Thomas (1621-73), physician, was for a 
time Sedleian professor of Natural Philosophy at 
Oxford, but became famous as a physician in 
Westminster. He wrote on the plague. 

Willoughby, Sir Hugh, explorer, of whom 
little Is certain save his unfortunate fate. In 
1558 an expedition was fitted out by the mer- 
chants of London ‘ for the discovery of regions, 
dominions, islands, aud places unknown, and 
Willoughby was appointed its commander. On 
10th May he sailed from Deptford with three 
vessels, one commanded by Richard Chancellor 
(q.v.). They crossed the North Sea in company, 
and sighted the coast of Norway. In September 
Chancellor's ship parted company in a storm 
with the two others, which reached Russian Lap- 
land. Here Sir Hugh determined to pass the 
winter, but here with his sixty-two companions 
he perished of scurvy. Next year Russian fisher- 
men found the ships with the dead bodies and 
the commander’s journal (published in Hakluyt). 

Willoughby, Robert, Lord, was with Henry V. 
at Agincourt, at Vemeuil m 1424, relieved Alenijon 
in 1425, but had to surrender Paris in I486. 

Wills, William Gorman (1828-91), play-writer, 
born in Kilkenny co., studied at Trinity College. 
Dublin, an4 started as an artist, His Mwi 9 
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■iirKi 0806) was followed by Charles I. (1872), 
lane Shore 0876), Olivia , Claudian (1885), &c. He 
also wrote novels. See Life by F. Wills (1898). 

Wills, W. J. 0884-61). See Burke, R. O. 

Willughby, Francis (1085-72), naturalist, the 
son of Sir Francis Willughby, studied at Cam- 
bridge and Oxford, and then started on the 
memorable continental tour (1063-640 with John 
Ray (q.v.), collecting zoological specimens. Ray 
edited and translated his Ornitkologia (1676-78) 
and edited his Ihstoria Piscium (1086). 

Wllmot. See Rochester (Earl of). 

Wilson, Alexander, ornithologist, born at 
Paisley, July 0, 1700, travelled as a pedlar, and 
published poems (1790) and Watty and Afegr (1792). 
Prosecuted for a lampoon, he sailed for America 
in 1794. He got work m Philadelphia, travelled 
as a pedlar m New Jersey, aud was a school- 
teacher in Pennsylvania. His skill in drawing 
birds led him to make a collection of all the 
birds of America. In October 1804 he set out on 
his first excursion, and wrote The Foresters , a 
Poem, In 1806 he was employed on the American 
edition of Rees's Cyclopaedia. He soon prevailed 
upon the publisher to undertake an Amencan 
Ornithology, and m 1808-10 he brought out the 
first two volumes. In 1811 lie made a canoe 
voyage down the Ohio, and travelled overland 
through the Lower Mississippi Valley from Nash- 
ville to New Orleans. He died at Philadelphia, 
August 23, 1813. Vols. viii. and ix. were published 
after his death by Ord, his assistant. The work was 
continued by Charles Lucien Bonaparte (1828-83). 

Wilson, Andrew, Ph.D., F.L.S. (1852-1912), 
lecturer on physiology to the Combe and other 
trusts, was bom at Edinburgh. He edited Health, 
and published zoological manuals, Leisure Time 
Studies , Chapters on Evolution , and Some Remmis- 
cences of a Lectuier (1898). 

Wilson, Andrew. See Wilson, John, No. 3. 

Wilson, 8ir Arthur Kny vet, G.C.B..G.C.V.O., 
O.M. (1912), British admiral, born in 1842, seived 
in the Crimea (1854), China (18651, Egypt (1882), 
and Sudan (1884), where he won the V.C., and was 
Commander-in-chief of the Home and Channel 
Fleets 1908-7, Admiral of the Fleet 1907, and 
First Sea Lord 1909-12. He died May 25, 1921. 

Wilson, Sir Daniel, LL.D., archeologist, born 
in Edinburgh, 5th Jan. 1816, and educated at the 
university, had been secretary to the Scottish 
Society of Antiquaries when in 1853 he became 
professor of History and English Literature at 
Toronto. President of the university from 1881, 
he was knighted in 1888, and died 8th August 
1892. Amongst his works are Edinburgh in the 
Olden Time (1847 ; new ed. 1892), Oliver Cromwell 
(1843), Prehistoric Annals of Scotland (1851 ; 2d 
ed. 1863), Prehistoric Man (1862 ; rewritten 1876), 
Chatterton (1869), Caliban: the Missing Link (1873), 
Spring Wild Flowers (poems, 1875), Reminiscences 
of Old Edinburgh (1878), Anthnpology (1885), Uft- 
handedness (1891), and The Lost Atlantis (1892).* 

Wilson, Sir Erasmus, F.R.S., LL.D. (1809-84), 
was a skilful dissector at the College of Surgeons 
in London, bat was best known as a specialist 
on skin diseases. He published Anatomist's Vade- 
mecum , Book of Diseases of the Skin, Report on 
Leprosy , and Egypt of the Past ♦ The great wealth 
he acquired by nis practice he bestowed largely in 
benefactions to the poor and to science, and in 
promoting Egyptian research. He brought Cleo- 
patra's Needle to London in 1878 at a cost of 
*10,000. He was president of the College of Sur- 
geons, and was knighted in 1881. 


Wilson, Florence. See Volubenus. 

Wilson, George (1818-59), chemist, younget 
brother of Sir Daniel Wilson, from 1855 was pro- 
fessor of Technology in Edinburgh University. 

Wilson, Henry (1812-73), vice-president of the 
United States, was the son of a farm-labourer 
at Farmington, N.H. Born Jeremiah Jones Col- 
bai tli, he changed the name when he came of age, 
worked as a shoemaker, became prominent as an 
Abolitionist in the 30’s, and was elected to the 
Massachusetts legislature aud state senate. lie 
was an active leader of the Freesoilers, assisted 
to form the new Republican party, sat in the 
U.S. senate 1855-73, aud then became vice-presi- 
dent of the United States. Dining the civil war 
he was chairman of the military committee. He 
wrote Rise and Fall of the Slave Power in America 
(1S72-75). See Life by Russell and Nason (1872). 

Wilson, Sir Henry Huohes, G.C.B., D.S.O., 
British field-marshal (1919), born at Edgeworths- 
town, {Ireland, in 1864, served in Burma, S. Africa, 
&c., and won fame in the Great War, starting 
(1914) as Director of Military Operations, ana 
ending (1918) as Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff. He received a baronetcy and a £10,000 
grant in 1919. He was shot in London by two 
Inshmen on June 22, 1922, for having assisted 
the Government of Northern Ireland. 

Wilson, Horace Ha yman (1786-1860), boin in 
London, in 1808 went to India as assistant-sur- 
geon, ami in the Calcutta mint became Leyden’s 
assistant. In 1833 lie became Boden professor 
of Sanskrit in Oxford, and soon after librarian 
at the East India House. He published a verse 
translation of KAlid&sa’s MeghadHta (1813), a San- 
skrit-English Dictionary (1819), Specimens of the 
Theatie of the Hindus (1827), Vishn'u - Purdn'a 
(1840), a Sanskrit Grammar (1841), British India 
1805-35 (1848), &c. His collected works were 
edited by R. Rost and F. Hall (1861-07). 

Wilson, James (1805 - 60), born at Hawick, 
settled in business m London, and became an 
authority on the Corn - laws and the currency, 
founded the Economist , entered parliament as a 
Liberal in 1847, and was Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury, Vice-president of the Board of 
Trade, and member of the Council of India. 

Wilson, John, * Christopher North, 1 was bom 
at Paisley, 18th May 1785, the eldest son of a 
lich manufacturer. In 1797 his father left him 
£50,000, and he was sent to Glasgow University. 
In 1803 he went up to Magdalen College, Oxford, 
and became famous both tor his intellectual gifts 
and as an athlete. In 1807 he settled *in West- 
morland, where he purchased Elleray, overlooking 
Windermere, and associated with Wordsworth, 
Southey, Coleridge, De Quincey, and the rest. 
In May 1811 he married and devoted himself to 
poetry, in 1812 publishing his Isle of Palms, and 
in 1810 The City of the Plague. In 1815 the loss of 
his patrimony through an uncle's unjust steward- 
ship obliged him to give up Elleray and settle 
in Edinburgh. He was called to the Scottish 
bar, but on the starting in 1817 of Blackwood's 
Magazine he proffered his services; and he and 
Lockhart were the soul of ‘ Maga’s ’ success. 
Lockhart was withdrawn in 1826 to London : and 
Wilson was, not formally but practically, editor. 
In 1820 he was elected to the Edinburgh chair of 
Moral Philosophy. He died 8d April 1854. His 
works, edited by his son-in-law, Prof. Perrier 
(1855-58), include Lights and Shadows of Scottish 
Life (1822), The Trials of Margaret Lyndsay (1828), 
and The Foresters (1825), as well as thirty-nine 
out of seventy Of the ‘Noctea Ambrosian*/ 
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which appeared in Blackwood during 1822-85, 
and enjoyed an amazing vogue. See the Memoir 
by hie daughter, Mrs Gordon (1862) ; an article 
by Watts- Dunton in the Athenaeum (July 8, 
1876); Prof. Saintsbury’s E stays (1891); Mrs 
Oliphant’s work on the Blackwoods (1897) ; ami 
8ir G. Douglas's Blackwood Group (1897). 

Wilson, John (1800-49), born in Edinburgh, 
was tlrst a compositor, then a precentor, and 
for years a favourite operatic tenor in London : 
and Anally gave entertainments in Biitam and 
America as an unsurpassed singer or Scots songs. 

Wilson, John, F.R.S. (1804-75), Indian mis- 
sionary, born, a farmer’s son, near Lauder, and 
educated at Edinburgh University, went in 1828 
to Bombay as a missionary ; and lien he laboured 
— from 1843 under the Free Church of Scotland— 
till his death. An active promoter of education, 
legal reform, toleration, and philanthropic move- 
ments of every kind, he was much consulted by 
government, especially during the crisis of 1857. 
He was twice president of the Bombay branch of 
the Asiatic Society, and was vice-chancellor of 
Bombay University. ITis chief writings were The 
Parsi Religion (1848) and Lands of the Bible (1847). 
See Life by Dr George Smith (1878).— His son, 
Andrew (1830-81), was born at Bombay, and 
studied at Edinburgh and Tubingen. He was for 
three years editor of the China Mail, and later of 
the Bombay Gazette ; wrote much for Blackwood and 
other serials ; and is best known for his account 
of Gordon’s Evcr-Victorious Army (1868) and his 
book on the Himalayas, The Abode of Snow (1875). 

Wilson, John Mackay (1804-35), bom in 
Tweedmouth, after writing dramas and poems 
and lecturing, became in 1882 editor of the Ber- 
wick Advertiser, but had already formed habits of 
intemperance. His Tales of the Borders (6 vols. 
1834-40) were originally issued in weekly numbers. 
After Wilson’s death they weie continued for his 
widow with Alexander Leighton (1800-74) as 
editor. Among the writers were Leighton, [Sir] 
Theodore Martin, Hugh Miller, * Delta,’ Thomas 
Gillespie, and James Maidment. A new edition 
by Leighton extended to 20 vols. (1857-59) ; his 
1869 revision contained four volumes more. 


Wilson, Richard (1714-82), landscape-painter, 
bom at Penegoes rectory, Montgomeryshire, after 
a visit to Italy (1749-56), forsook portrait-paint- 
ing for landscape. In London in 1760 he exhibited 
his 4 Niobe,’ and secured rank amongst the Arst 
painters of his time. Famous also was his 4 View 
of Rome from the Villa Madama * In 1776 he 
became librarian to the Royal Academy. 

WUcon, fiiR Robert Thomas (1777-1849), born 
in London, having served in Belgium, against 
' the Irish rebels (1798), and in the campaign of 
the Holder, commanded Abercroinby’s cavalry in 
Egypt, helped to conquer the Cape in 1806, and 
went with a mission to Prussia. In the Peninsula 
he helped to train the Portuguese army, and com- 
manded a Spanish brigade at Talavera. He was 
attached in 1812 to the Russian army, in Germany 
and France was in the camp of the allies, and 
at Ltitzen commanded the Prussian reserve. 
Involved in Queen Caroline’s affairs, he was dis- 
missed the array, but reinstated. In 1841 he 
became general, in 1842-49 was governor of 
Gibraltar, and in 1818-81 sat as a Liberal for 
Southwark. He wrote a History of the British 
Expedition to Egypt , State of the British Military 
Force (1804), Campaigns in Poland (1810), and The 
Military Power of Russia (1817). See his Private 
Diary (1861) and the Life by Randolph (1868). 

Wilson, Thomas (1663-1755), bom at Burton in 
62 


Cheshire, studied at Trinity College, Dublin, and 
became Bishop of Sodor and Man in 1697. His 
Principles of Chi'Utianity, or 4 the Manx Cate- 
chism ' (1707), and Instruction for the Indians 
were combined in The Knowledge of Christianity 
made Easy. Better known are Short Instructions 
for the Lord’s Supper and Sacra Pnvata. Keble 
edited his works and wrote his Life. 

Wilson, Thomas Woodrow (1856-1924) born at 
Staunton, Virginia, studied at Princeton and 
Johns Hopkins, practised law at Atlanta, lectured 
at Brymnawrand Princeton, became president of 
Princeton in 1910, and governor of New Jersey 
in 1911, and in 1912 and 1916, as Democratic can- 
didate, was elected president of the United States. 
His administration is memorable for the prohibi- 
tion and women’s suffrage amendments of the 
constitution, difAculties with Mexico, America’s 
participation in the Great War, the president's 
part in the peace conference, his 4 fourteen 
points' and championship of the League of 
Nations, the Senate’s rejection of the Treaty of 
Versailles, and Mr Wilson’s breakdown in health. 

Wlnohil8ea, Annk Finch, Countess OF(d.l720), 
poetess, was daughter of Sir W. Kingsmill, and 
wife of Heneage Finch, Earl of Winchilsea. Her 
longest poem, on 4 Spleen,’ m Cowley’s manner, was 
punted m 1701 ; her 'Miscellany Poems' in 1713. 

Winckelmann, Johann Joachim, was born 9th 
Dec. 1717 at Stendal m Prussian Saxony. He 
studied the history of ait, published a treatise 
on the imitation of the antique (1754), and was 
librarian to a cardinal at Rome (1765). In 175S he 
examined the remains of Herculaneum, Pompeii, 
and Psestum, and went to Florence. He wrote a 
treatise on ancient architecture (1762), the epoch- 
making Gesdh Jite der Kvnst dcs Altn thums { 1764), 
and Monumenti Antichi Ineiliti (1766). In 1763 
he was made superintendent of Roman antiquities. 
He was murdered at Trieste, 8tli June 1768. See 
his works (ed. Eiselem, 1825-29), and Life by 
Just! (1866-73 ; new ed. 1898). 

Windham. Wili.iam, statesman, bom at Lon- 
don, May 3, 1750, studied at Eton, Glasgow, and 
Oxford, acquired notoriety (1778) as an opponent 
of Lord North, and in 1784 was returned for Nor- 
wich. In 1783 he was principal secretary to 
Lord Northington, Lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 
He followed Burke in his view of the French 
Revolution, and in 1794 became Secretary-at-war 
under Pitt. He went out with Pitt in 1801, and 
denounced Addington’s peace of Anuens (1801) 
in a speech of splendid eloquence. This lost 
him his seat for Norwich, but ne was elected for 
St Mawes in Cornwall, and on the return of the 
Grenville party to power (Jan. 1806) became War 
and Colonial secretary. He helped Cobbett to 
start his Political Register (1802), carried a scheme 
for limited service in the army (1806), and in 1806 
was returned by New Romney, and in 1807 by 
Higliam Ferrers, He went out when the Portland 
administration was formed. He died June 4, 1810. 
Windham was a member of the famous Literary 
Club, and stood by Johnson’s deathbed. His 
brilliant talents were neutralised by an intellec- 
tual timidity, a morbid self-consciousness, and a 
fondness for paradox. See his speeches (1806; 
with Life by Ainyot) ; his Diary 178U-1810, ed. 
Mrs Baring (1866) ; and the Windham Papers (1918), 

Wlndlsohgr&ts, Prince (1787-1862), Austrian 
Aeld-marshal, suppressed the revolution of 1848- 
40 at Prague ana Vienna, and defeated the Hun- 
garians repeatedly, but was superseded after his 
defeat by them at Gfldollo. [Ftn-dfeh-gmyte.] 

Wlndthorst, Ludwig (181 2-91 X Catholic poll* 
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tician, was born near Osnabrfick, and became 
distinguished as advocate and politician in 
Hanover. After the absorption or Hanover by 
Prussia, he became leader of the U1 tramontanes 
in the German parliament, and chief opponent of 
Bismarck during the Kulturkampf. 

Winer, Georg Benkdikt(1789-1858), New Testa- 
ment scholar, born at Leipzig, bedame a profes- 
sor of Theology there, at Erlangen in 1828, and 
at Leipzig again in 1882. His still unequalled 
Grammar of New Testament Greek (1821 ; 8th ed. 
by Schmiedel, 1895) has been often translated. 
No less admirable are his Biblisches ReaXwdrterbuch 
(1820 ; 8d ed. 1847-48) and Handbuch der theolo- 
gischtn Literatur (1821 ; 3d ed. 1838-40). Other 
works are a Comparison of the Doctrines of the 
Churches (1824; trans. 1878) and a Chaldee 
grammar (1824 ; trans. 1845). [Vee’ner.) 

Wlnftied. See Boniface. 

Winifred, St, a noble British maiden, beheaded 
by Prince Caradog for repelling his unholy pro- 
posals. The head rolled down a hill, and where 
it stopped a spring gushed forth— famous still as 
a place of pilgrimage, Holywell in Flintshire. 
The head was replaced by St Beuno. 

Wlnkelried, Arnold von, knight of Unterwal- 
den, at the battle of Seinpach (9th July 1886), 
when the Swiss failed to break the compact line 
of Austrian spears, is said to have grasped as many 
pikes as he could reach, buried them in his bosom, 
and borne them by his weight to the earth. His 
comrades rushed into the breach, slaughtered the 
Austrians like sheep, and gained a decisive victory. 

Wlnkworth, Catherine (1827-78), brought up 
near Manchester, translated many German hymns 
(her Lyra Germanica y 1855, has been often reissued) 
and the Life of Fliedner. — Her sister, Susanna 
(1820-84). also translated from the German and 
promoted the higher education of women. 

Winslow, Edward (1595-1655), born at Droit* 
wich, sailed in the Mayflower , and from 1624 was 
assistant-governor or governor of the Plymouth 
colony, which he described and defended in Good 
Newts from New England (1624), Hypocrisie Un- 
masked (1646), and New England's Salamander 
(1647V. Bent by Cromwell against the West Indies, 
he died at sea.— His son, Josiah (1629-80), was 
assistant-governor 1657-78, and then governor. 
In 1675 he was chosen general-in-chief of the 
United Colonies.— His grandson, John (1702-74). 
Carried out the removal of the Acadians ; ana 
John Ancrum Winslow (1811-78), descendant of 
one of Edward Winslow's brothers, commanded 
the Kearsarge in her action with the Alabama. 

Winslow, Forbes Benionus (1810-74), London 
physician and specialist in insanity. 

Winsor, Justin (1881-97), born at Boston, 
Mass., studied at Harvard and Heidelberg; was 
librarian at Boston 1868-77, and then at Harvard ; 
and published bibliographical works, Memorial 
History of Boston (1880-81), Narrative History of 
America (1884-90), and a Life of Columbus (1891). 

Wlnstanley. Henry, architect, perished with 
his (the first) JBddystone Lighthouse in 1708. 

Wlnt, Peter di (1784-1849). water-colourist, 
was bora, of Patch descent, at Stone. Stafford- 
shire. His feme rests on his water-colour illus- 
trations of English landscape, English architec- 
ture, and English country-life ; among them are 

• The Cricketers,* ‘Lincoln Cathedral, \ % The Hay 
Harvest,' ‘Nottingham/ ‘Richmond Hill/ and 

• Cows in Water.' ‘ A Cornfield ’ and 1 A Woody 
Landscape' are oils at South Kensington. See 


Memoir by Armstrong (1888) and Redgrave’s 
David Cox and Peter delVint (1891). 

Winter, Jan Willem db (1750-1812), Dutch 
admiral from 1795, was defeated by Duncan at 
Camperdown in 1797. 

Winter, John Strange, is the pseudonym of 
Henrietta Eliza Vaughan Palmer (1856-1911), born 
at York, daughter of the Rev. H. V. Palmer. 
Married in 1884 to Arthur Stannard, C.E., she had 
written Cavalry Life (1881) and Regimental legends 
(1888), when Booties' Baby (1885) made her pen- 
name known. Thereafter she wrote about a 
hundred stories, many dealing with soldier life. 
See a * personal record ' by Bambridge (1916). 

Winthrop, John (1588-1649), born at Groton 
In Suffolk, was bred to the law, and In 1629 was 
appointed governor of Massachusetts colony. He 
was re-elected governor, with brief intervals, 
during his life, and had more influence probably 
than any other man in forming the political 
institutions of the northern states of America. 
The first part of his Journal was published in 
1790, and the whole in 1825-26 (new ed. with 
additions, 1858). See Life and Letters, by R. C. 
Winthrop (1864-67).— His eldest son, John (1606- 
76), “governor of Connecticut, went to America in 
1631, became a magistrate in Massachusetts, la 
1685 went to Connecticut, and founded New Lon- 
don ln>1646. In 1657 he was elected governor, and, 
except' for one year, held that post till his death. 
He obtained from Charles IL a charter uniting the 
colonies of Connecticut and New Haven, and was 
named first governor under it : and he was the 
father of the paper-currency in America.— His 
son. John, known as Fitz-John (1689-1707), served 
unaer Monk and in the Indian wars, was agent in 
London for Connecticut (1698-97). and governor 
of the colony from 1698. See Winthrop Papers 

E Hist. Soc. 1889). — John, LL.D., F.R.S. 
79), physicist, descendant of the first 
nor Winthrop, was born at Boston, and in 
1738 became professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy at Harvard. In 1740 he observed the 
transit or Mercury. He published papets on 
earthquakes, comets, Ac. — Robert Charles. 
LL.D. (1809-94), orator, descendant of the first 
Governor Winthrop, was admitted to the bar in 
1881, and was in the state legislature 1884-40, 
then in congress, and in 1847-49 its Speaker. In 
1850-51 he was senator from Massachusetts. He 
published Addresses and Speeches (1852-86) ; a Life 
of the first John Winthrop; and Washington » 
Bowdoin, and Franklin (1876). See Memoir by 
son (1897). — Theodore (1828-61), the second 
John's descendant, bom at New Haven, studied 
at Yale, was admitted tothe bar (1855). but, volun- 
teering in the civil war, fell in battle at Great 
Bethel. His novels include Cecil Dreeme (1861), 
John Brent (1861), and Edwin Brothertqfl (1862). 

Winxet, Ninian (1518-92), bora at Renfrew, 
and ordained priest in 1540, about 1552 became 
schoolmaster at Linlithgow, and then provost of 
the collegiate church there. At the Reformation 
(1560) he was deprived of his offices, came to 
Edinburgh, and as a Catholic wrote his Tractatis. 
Forced to quit Scotland In 1668, he held office in 
the University of Paris. In 1574 he removed to 
the English College of Douay, and in 1577 became 
abbot at Ratisbon. See Hewlson’s edition of his 
Works (Scottish Text Soc. 1891). [Win-yet.] 
Wiseman, Nicholas Patrick. Cardinal, was 
born 2d August 1802 at Seville, or an Irish family 
settled in Spain. He was brought up at Water- 
ford and Usn&w, entered the English College at 
Rome, received holy orders in 1825, and became 
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rector of the college. He published Horcc Syriacas 
(1828), Lectures on Science and Revealed Religion 
(1886), and The Docilities of the Catholic Church 
(1886). He established the Dublin Review (1886), 
aud in 1840 was named Coadjutor Vicar-apostolic 
and president of St Mary’s College at Oscott. In 
1846 he was transferred to the Loudon district. 
His appointment by the pope to be Roman 
Catholic archbishop of Westminster and cardi- 
nal called forth a storm of religious excitement, 
which led to the passing of the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Assumption Act, when he published his 
conciliatory Appeal on the Catholic Hierarchy. 
Among his many works were The Real Presence in 
the Eucharist (1836) ; Lectures on the Ceremonies of 
Holy Week(lSB9); Essays on Various Subjtcts(1853) ; 
Fdbiola , or a Church cf the Catacombs (1854); 
Sermons (1864); and tracts on literary subjects. 
He died 16th Feb. 1865. See Memoir by G. White 
(1866) and Life by Wilfrid Ward (2 vols. 1897). 

Wiseman, Richard^. 1679), surgeon to Charles 
II., was called ’the father of English surgery,' 
and wrote Seven Chinn jical Treatises. See mono- 
graph by Sir T. Longmore (1892). 

Wishart, George, born early in the 16th 
century, belonged to a Kincardineshire family, 
his eldest brother King’s Advocate. In 1538 
he was schoolmaster in Montrose, where he in- 
curred a charge of heresy for teaching the Greek 
ftew Testament. In 1539 he was in Bristol, and 
had to abjure heresy again. The next few years 
he spent on the Continent, and translated the 
Swiss Confession of Faith ; in 1548 he was at 
Corpus College, Cambridge. In 1544 or 1545 he 
accompanied a commission sent to Scotland by 
Henry VIII. in connection with the marriage of 
his son Edward and Mary Stuart ; and he preached 
the Lutheran doctrine of justification by faith 
at Dundee and Montrose, in Ayrshire and East 
Lothian. At Cardinal Beaton’s instance he was 
arrested on 16th January 1546, and burned at St 
Andrews on 12tli March. Knox was first inspired 
by Wishart. It is still debated whether he was or 
was not a Scotsman of the name who was con- 
cerned in a proposal made to Henry VIII. for the 
assassination of Beaton. See David Laing, Works 
of John Knox (vols. 1. and vi.) ; Lo rimer’s Precur- 
sors of the Reformation; C. Rogers’s Life cf Wishart 
(1876) ; and Maxwell's Old Dundee (1891). 

WlslloenUB, Johannes (1835-1902), chemist, 
born near Querfurt in Prussian Saxony, taught 

chemistry at Cambridge (U.S.), New York, Zurich, 

and Wiirzbtirg, and in 1885 became professor at 
Leipzig. He had done important work, and had 
edited a handbook of chemistry (1874-77). 

Wither, George, poet, born at Bentworth, 
Hampshire, June 11, 1588, studied at Magdalen, 
Oxford, and at eighteen entered Lincoln s Inn. 
For his Abuses StHpt and Whipt (1018) he found 
himself In the Marshalsea, and here wrote his 
Shepherds Hunting , a sweet pastoral. It is sup- 
posed that his satire addressed to the king (1014), 
together with the Earl of Pembroke's interces- 
sion, procured his release. In 1018 appeared The 
Motto , a curious piece of self-confession. His 
finest poem, Fair Virtue , or the Mistress of 
Phtiarde (1622), shows exquisite fancy. There 
followed his Hymns and Songs of the Church 0.62$), 
Psalms of David translated (1681), Emblems (1684), 
and Hamvjdh (1641). Now a fiery Puritan, in 
1642 he sold his estate to raise a troop of horse 
for the parliament, but was taken prisoner. 
Later Cromwell made him major-general in 
Surrey and Master of the Statute Office. At the 
Restoration he was stripped of his places and 


property, and, on suspicion of having written 
the Vox Vulgi , a satire on the parliament of 1661, 
was imprisoned. He was released in 1668, and 
died May 2, 1667. His books number almost a 
hundred, but almost all his really excellent verse 
belongs to the first ten years, collected in his 
Juvenilia (1022; Spenser Soc. 1870-72). His 
poetry fell into almost complete obliviou, but 
the praises of Southey, Sir Egerton Brydges, 
Hallam, and especially Charles Lamb restored 
him to his true niche in the temple of fame. 
The Hymns and Songs of the Church were edited 
by Farr in 1850 (8penser Soc. 1880-81), the Halle- 
lujah in 1857 (Spenser Soc. 1878-79), and Vox 
Vulgi by Macray (1880). Philarete and Fidelia 
were reprinted in Arber’s ’English Gamer;' the 
Spenser Society also reprinted the ‘ Miscellaneous 
Works' (1871-78), Britain's Remembrancer (1879- 
80), the Psalms of David (1880-82), the Parallelo - 
grammaton (1881-82), and Respublica Anglioana, or 
the Historic of the Parliament (1882-88). 

Witherspoon, John (1722-94), theologian, born 
at Yester near Haddington, was minister at Beith 
and Paisley, and in 1768 became president of the 
college and pastor at Princeton. He was a repre- 
sentative of New Jersey to the Continental Con- 
gress. His writings include Ecclesiastic Charac- 
teristics (1758), against the Moderates ; a work on 
the stage (1757) ; and two on Justification (1756) 
and Regeneration (1764). 

Witsius, Hermann (1636-1708), Dutch theolo- 
gian, became in 1675 a professor at Franeker, in 
1680 at Utrecht, and in 1698 at Leyden. His 
great work is De (Economia Fcedernm Dei cum 
hominibus (tr ns. 17C3). Other writings trans- 
lated are Antinomians and Neonomians (1807), 
The Creed (1823), and The Lord's Prayer (1889). 

Witt, De. See De Witt, Guizot. 

Wodrow, Robert (1679-1734), Scottish church 
historian, born at Glasgow, passed through the 
arts classes there, and studied theology under his 
father, who was professor of Divinity ; in 1708 he 
became minister of Eastwood. His History of 
the Sufferings of the Church of Scotland 1660-88 
(1721-22), dedicated to George I., earned him a 
grant of 100 guineas. Posthumous works were 
Lives of the Scottish Reformers (Maitland Club, 
1834-45) ; Analecta , or a History of Remarkable 
Providences (Maitland Club, 1842-48); Correspond- 
ence (Wodrow Soc. 1842-48); and Biographical 
Collections (New Spalding Club, 1890). See 
Memoir by Dr R. Bums prefixed to his edition 
of the History (1830), and those prefixed to the 
two last-named works, [Wood'ro.\ 

Woffington, Margaret (‘Peg'), actress, was 
born, a Dublin bricklayer's daughter, Oct. 18, 
1720. From seventeen to twenty she played on 
the Dublin stage, aud in 1740 appeared at Covent 
Garden as Sylvia in the Recruiting Officer. Her 
beauty and coquetry carried all hearts by storm. 
Her character was far from irreproachable, and 
probably Garrick never thought seriously of 
marrying her. But she atoned tor her faults by 
goodness of disposition. On 3d May 1757 she 
broke down, and left the stage never to return ; 
she died 28th Marsh 1760, her last days given to 
charity and good works. See Lives by Daly (1888) 
and'Molloy (1884). 

WOhler, Friedrich (1800-82), German chemist, 
whoso artificial production of urea in 1828 marked 
a new era in organ io chemistry. [PeA-ler.) 

Wohlgemuth, Michel (1434-1510), Nuremberg 

B iinter and engraver, was the master of Albeit 
Urer. [Vais' ge-moat.} 
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Woloot, Dr John, * Peter Pindar * (17S8— 1819), 
born at Dodbrooke, Devon, studied medicine for 
seven years, took bis M.D. at Aberdeen (1767). 
and, going to Jamaica, became physician-general 
of the island. He returned to England to take 
orders, but soon started medical practice at 
Truro. Here he discovered the talents of young 
Opie, and with him in 1780 removed to London, 
to devote himself to writing audacious squibs 
and satires in verse. His sixty or seventy poeti- 
cal pamphlets (1778-1818) include The Ixmsiad , 
The Apple -dumplings and a King, Whitbread's 
Brewery visited by their Majesties, Bozzy and Piozzi, 
and Lyrical Odes on the Royal Academy Exhibi- 
tions. Witty and fluent, but coarse and epheme- 
ral, they have long since outlived their great 
vogue. See Blackwood’s Magazine for July 1868. 

Wolf, Ferdinand (1796-1 860), Romance scholar, 
born at Vienna, was a royal librarian there, and 
helped to found the Academy of Sciences. He 
wrote on the Provencal, Spanish, Portuguese, 
and Brazilian literatures. [Volph. J 

Wol£ Friedrich August (1759-1824), classical 
scholar, born at Hainrode near Nordhausen, went 
to Gottingen in 1777. In 1779, while teacher at 
II fold. he established his fame by an edition of 
Plato's Symposium,, and in 1788 he became pro- 
fessor at Halle. He edited Demosthenes’ Oratio 
adversus Leptinem (1789), and in his Prolegomena 
ad Homerum (1795) he unfolded his bold theory 
that the Odyssey and Iliad are composed of ballads 
by different minstrels, strung together by later 
editors— a view defended in his spirited Briefi an 
Heyne (1797). In 1801 Wolf confirmed suspicions 
of the genuineness of some orations attributed to 
Cicero. After 1806 he became a member of the 
Academy of Sciences at Berlin, helped to re- 
organise the university, and became & professor. 
The Darstellung der Alterthumswissenschaft (1807) 
is his most finished work. See books by Hanhai t 
(1825), Korte (1888), and Arnoldt (1861-62) : Mark 
Pattison’s Essays (I. 1889); ami Samlys's Classical 
Scholarship (Hi 1908) 

Wolf, Hugo (1880-1908), one of the greatest of 
song -composers, born at Windischgraz in Styria, 
lived in poverty, and died insane. See books by 
Decaey (1908-6) and Newman (1907). 

Wolf, orWAtFr, JoAann Christian von (1679- 
1754), born at Breslau, studied at Jena, lectnied 
at Leipzig, and became professor at Halle. His 
system or philosophy quickly spread ; but at- 
tacked by pietistic colleagues and ordered in 
1728 to quit Prussia, he got a chair at Marburg. 
Frederick the Great recalled him (1740) to be pro- 
fessor of the Law of Nations, and he became in 
1748 chancellor of the university, and was made 
Baron of the Empire by the Elector of Bavaria. 
Wolf systematised and vulgarised (in both senses) 
the philosophy of Leibnitz. His Theolocia Natu • 
rolls gave a great impulse to rationalism. See 
his autobiography, ed. Wuttke (1841). 

Wolfo, Charles (1791-1828), bom at Dublin, 
went to Winohester, and in 1814 took his B.A. 
at Dublin. His Burial of Sir John Moore (1817) 
was so admired that even whilst its author's 
name remained unknown, and it was ascribed 
to Campbell, Byron, Ac., it had won for itself a 
secure place in the heart of the nation. Wolfe in 
1817 became curate of Ballydog in Tyrone, and 
then rector of Donoughmore. His Bemains were 

£ ublished In 1825 by Russell, and the poems by 
itton Falkiner In 1908 (each with a memoir). 
Wolfe, James, the conqueror of Quebec, was 
bom at Westerham vicarage, Kent. 2d Jan. 1727, 
the eldest son of General Edward Wolfe (1685- 


1759). In 1742 he received an ensign's commis- 
sion, in 1748 fought at Dettingeu, in 1745-46 
served against the Scottish rebels at Falkirk and 
Culloden, and in 1747 was wounded at Law- 
feldt. In 1749-57 he was engaged in garrison 
duty in Scotland and Eugland. In the lnisman- 
aged expedition against Rochefort (1757) he was 
quartermaster-general ; in 1758, with the rank of 
colonel, lie received from Pitt the command of a 
brigade in the expedition against Cape Breton 
under General Amherst ; and to him was mainly 
due the capture of Louisburg. Pitt was now 
organising his grand scheme for expelling the 
French from Canada, and the expedition for the 
capture of Quebec he confided to Wolfe’s com- 
mand. As major-general, and commanding 9000 
men, Wolfe sailed from England in Feb. 1759, and 
on 26th June landed opposite Quebec. The attack 
on Montcalm’s strong position proved one of 
stupendous difficulty, and Wolfe was completely 
foiled. But at last, scaling the cliffs at a point 
insufficiently guarded, at day -dawn of 18th 
Sept, he found himself on the Plains of Abraham. 
After a short struggle the French were routed ; 
Montcalm (q.v.) was killed ; Quebec capitulated ; 
and its fall decided the fate of Canada. Wolfe 
died in the hour of victory ; his body was brought 
home and burled in Greenwich church. See 
Lives by Wright (1864) and Bradley (1895), and 
Montcalm and Wolfe, by Park man (1884). 

Wolff, Joseph, D.D. (1795-1862), a German Jew 
who turned Roman Catholic in 1812, but came 
to England and entered the Anglican Church in 
1819, becoming a missionary to the Jews in the 
East. His adventurous journey to Bokhara (1843X 
to inquire into tlie fate of Conolly and Stoddart, 
is described in Mission to Bokhara (1845) and 
Travels and Adventures (I860). He died vicar of 
Isle-Brewers, Somerset.— His son, Sir Henry 
Drummond ^olff, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. (1830-1908) 
was educated at Rugby, and after holding several 
Foreign Office appointments, entered parliament 
in 1874, becoming one of the ‘ Fourth Party.’ In 
1892 he was made ambassador to Spain. 

Wolff, K as pa n Friedrich (1788-94), founder of 
embryology, was born at Berlin, was a surgeon 
in the Seven Years* War, and died a member of 
the Academy at St Petersburg. 

WolfTam von Eschenbaoh, German poet, born 
near Anspach in Bavaria, lived some time in 
the Wartburg near Eisenach, at the court of 
the Count of Thuringia, where he met Walther 
von der Vogelweide,and died after 1215. Besides 
Parzival he left seven Love Songs , a short epic, 
Willehalm, and two fragments called Titurel . 
The Parzival is an epic, having for its main theme 
the history of the Grail, and Is one of the most 
notable poems of the Middle Ages. From it 
Wagner derived the libretto of his ParsifaU 

Wollaston, William (1059-1724), author of the 
Religion of Nature, born at Coton near Stafford, 
studied at Sidney Sussex, Cambridge, took 
orders in 1681, and in 1682 became assistant- 
master at Birmingham, but in 1688 inherited an 
ample estate. The one forgotten work by whleh 
he is remembered was printed in 1722 for private 
circulation, but soon reached an issue of over 
10,000 copies. It is a development of Samuel 
Clarke's system, its conclusions optimistic. See 
Life prefixed to 6th ed. (178 8), [WooVtas-ton.] 

Wollaston, William Hyde, chemist and natural 
philosopher, was born at East Dereham, Norfolk, 
6th August 1766, the second son of the Rev. 
Francis Wollaston (1781-1815), who was the 
grandson of the preceding, rector of Chiselhurst, 
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and an astrouomer. He went to Caius College, 
Cambridge, took his M D. in 1793, and gamed a 
fellowship. Starting practice as a physician at 
Bury St Edmunds m 1789, he soon removed to 
London; but being beaten in a competition for 
the post of physician to St George's Hospital in 
1800, he vowed to devote himself to scientific 
research. His researches were pre-eminently 
fruitful both in chemistry and in optics. He 
discovered new compounds connected with the 
production of gouty and ui inary concretions; 
and in the ore of platinum distinguished two 
new metals, palladium (1804) and rhodium (1805). 
By his method of rendering platinum malleable 
he made £80,000 ; and some other practical dis- 
coveries were also highly lucrative. His con- 
tributions to optics were the reflecting Gonio- 
meter. the Camera Lucida, the discovery of the 
dark lines in the solar spectrum and ot the in- 
visible rays beyond the violet, and an immensity 
of valuable observations on refraction. He did 
much to establish the theory of definite propor- 
tions, and demonstrated the identity of galvanism 
and electricity. He was elected fellow of the 
Royal Society (1793), its second secretary (1806), 
and a fellow of the Astronomical Society (1828). 
He died 22d Dec. 1828. See his thirty-nine 
memoirs in the Philosophical Trans, for 1809-29, 
and George Wilson’s Rdigio Chemici (1862). 

Wollatonooraft, Mary. See Godwin. 

Wolseley, Garnet Joseph, Viscount, was 
born of an old Staffoidslure line at Golden 
Bridge House, County Dublin, June 4, 1833, and 
entered the army in 1852. He served in the 
Burmese war of 1852-58, and was dangerously 
wounded ; in the Crimea he lost the use of one 
eye, and received the cross of the Legion of 
Honour. He was in India during the Mutiny, 
and in the Chinese war of 1860. Next year he 
went to Canada, and in 1870 put down the Red 
River rebellion under Riel without losing a man. 
On the outbreak of the Ashantee war Wolseley, 
now K.C.M.G., was appointed to the command, 
and on his return received the thanks of parlia- 
ment and a grant of £25,000. In 1875, become 
major-general, he was despatched to Natal ; in 
1876 was nominated a member of the Indian 
Council. In 1878 he was made high commissioner 
in Cyprus, and in 1879 held supreme civil and 
military command in Natal and the Transvaal. 
He was commander-in-chief of the expedition to 
Egypt in 1882, received the thanks of parlia- 
ment, was gazetted Baron Wolseley of Cairo and 
of Wolseley in Stafford, and received a large 
money grant. He was made general in tne 
same year, viscount after the Soudan cam- 
paigns of 1884-86, and field-marshal in 1894. In 
1890-95 he was commander-in-chief in Ireland, 
and in 1896-1900 commander-in-chief. Besides 
his Story of a Soldier's Lift (1903-4), wrote 
Narrative of the War with China in I860 (1862), 
the Soldier's Pocket Book , Field Manoeuvres (1872), 
a novel ( Marley Castle , 1877), a Life of Marlborough 
(2 vols. 1894), The Decline and Fall of Napoleon 
(1895). and several essays. He died in 1918. 
See his autobiographical Story of a Soldier's Life 
(1908). [Wools-lty.) 

Wolsey, Thomas. Cardinal, was bom at Ipswich 
In 1471, the son or a butcher, grazier, and wool- 
merchant. As a follow of Magdalen, and master 
of its school, he remained nineteen years at 
Oxford, till in 1500 the Marquis of Dorset gave 
him the Somerset living of Limlngton. In 1501 
he became chaplain to Archbishop Dean, and in 
Vfta a r#al chaplain- In 1608 he was sent on 


embassies to Scotland and the Low Countries, 
and made Dean of Lincoln. Under Henry VIII. 
appointed king’s almoner and member of the 
king’s council (1511), he speedily made himself 
indispensable to the young king. In the war 
with France of 1518 he showed such energy and 
ability that Henry bestowed on him the bishopric 
of Tournai, and in 1614 the sees of Lincolu and 
York. In 1514 Wolsey advanced his interests by 
contriving an understanding between England 
and France, and was now one of the leading person- 
ages i u E u rope. He held in commendam the sees, 
successively, of Bath and Wells (1518), Durham 
(1623), and Winchester (1529), as also the abbey 
of 8t Albans. The year 1515 saw him Lord 
Chancellor of England and Cardinal; and in 
1517 Leo. X. was forced to appoint him Cardinal- 
legate. On Leo’s death in 1621 Wolsey’s claim 
to the papacy was strongly supported by Henry, 
and he had the promise of the emperor’s good 
offices. Charles, however, really supported his 
old tutor, Adrian of Utrecht, on whose death 
Charles again played false. Wolsey 's foreign 
policy was to hold the balance between Charles 
and Francis I. of France, and to recover for Eng- 
land her place among the nations which had been 
lost since the Wars or the Roses. His home policy 
was to secure that the sovereign’s will should 
be the one motive-power in the state. Hence he 
made such frequent and large demands on the 
purse of the country that all ranks of the people 
detested him as the author of the ills from which 
they suffered during Henry’s rule. Notable 
among Wolsey’s domestic acts is his dissolution 
in 1524-29 of above thirty monasteries with fewer 
than seven mmates. Wolsey’s zeal for learn- 
ing was shovn in his foundation of a college in 
Ipswich and of Cardinal College at Oxford. In 
the question of Henry’s divorce from Catharine of 
Aragon (1527) Wolsey had to use his best efforts 
to penuade Clement VII. to pronounce Henry’s 
marriage illegal. In 1529, along with the legate 
Campeggio, he sat in judgment on the case, with 
a result that left Henry as for as ever from the 
attainment of his end. This was no fault of Wol- 
sey’s ; but Henry was now in a mood that needed 
a victim, and the cardinal’s enemies, reinforced by 
Anne Boleyn, had been long waiting their oppor- 
tunity. Indicted for a breach of prcemuntre in 
procuring bulls from Rome, he was deprived of 
the Great Seal. Found guilty of the charges 
brought against him, he nevertheless obtained 
his pardon, and was allowed to retain the see of 
York. But his enemies were not satisfied. On 
a charge of high-treason, he was arrested by the 
Earl of Northumberland. This last stroke seems 
to have completely broken Wolsev*s proud spirit ; 
and on the way to London to meet his trial he died 
at Leicester Abbey, Nov. 29, 1580. His arrogance 
and ostentation had offended all classes; disliked 
by the commons, he was detested by the nobility. 
It is only since the publication of the state papers 
of the period that Wolsey has received his due 
as a statesman of the first rank, whose ambition 
was coincident with the interest of his country 
as he conceived it See Cromwell (Thomas); 
Lives of Wolsey by George Cavendish (q.v., from 
which the splendid figure in Shakespeare's Henry 
VIII. is closely drawn), Fiddes (1724X Grovs 
(1742), Galt the novelist (1812), Martin (l 868), 
Creighton (1888) ; Lord Acton, * Wolsey and the 
Divorce,’ in the Quarterly Rev, for Jim. 1877; 
Brewer, Reign of Henry VIII. ; and Gasqaet Hmry 
VIII, and the English Monasteries (1888-89). 

Woltsr,CHABumRQ884-97Xtragfoaietoes8 t w>s 
bom at Cologne, became foaaoea m the Vtsana 
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stage, and in 1890 married (the Austrian) Count 
O'Sullivan, who predeceased her. [Voll'-ter.) 

Wombwell, George (1778-1850), originally a 
London bootmaker, became a noted founder and 
proprietor of menageries. 

Wood, Sir Andrew (c. 1455-1589), Scottish 
naval commander, was a knight of Largo. 

Wood, or X Wood, Anthony, antiquary, born 
at Oxford, 17th Dec. 1682, studied at Merton Col- 
lege 1647-62, and being of independent means, 
devoted himself to heraldry and antiquarian 
studies. His History of Oxford the delegates of 
the university press had translated into Latiu as 
Historia et Antiquitates Universitatis Ozoniensis 
(1674). Wood was Ul-satisfled with the translation, 
and made a new copy of his English MS., which 
was long after published in 1786-96. His great 
Athena Oxonienses was a history of all the writers 
and bishops who had their education in Oxford 
from 1500 to 1690, together with the Fasti or 
Annals for the said time (1691-92). He died 28th 
Nov. 1695. Other works were The Ancient and 
Present State q f the City of Oxford (1778) and the 
ill-natured Modiue Salium, a Collection of Pieces 
of Humour (1751). A third volume of the Athence 
is included iu the second edition (1721). The 
Autobiography (18481 and the Survey of Oxford 
were edited by Andrew Clark for the Oxfoid 
Historical Society as parts of a complete edition 
of Wood's works. 

Wood, Sir Evelyn, G.C.B. (1888-1919), born 
at Crossing vicarage, Braintree, entered the navy 
in 1852, and served in the Crimea in the Naval 
Brigade. As cavalry officer and brigade-major 
he fought in the Indian Mutiny, receiving the 
thanks of the Indian government and the Vic- 
toria Cross. As lieutenant-colonel he was with 
Wolseley during the Ashanti war. He was 
called to the bar in 1874, but commanded a 
column through the Zulu war. Created K.C.B. 
in 1879, he had a share in the Transvaal war 
(1880-81> As G.C.M.G. he received the thanks of 
parliament for his services iu Egypt in 1882, and 
in the same year became commauder-in -chief of 
the Egyptian army. From 1886 onwards he held 
home appointments. In 1897 he was made adju- 
tant-general of the army, in 1908 field-marshal. 
He received innumerable distinctions, such as the 
Legion of Honour, and wrote on The Crimea in 
185L-9L on Cavalry, From Midshipman to Field- 
marshal (1906), and Winnowed Memories (1917). 

Wood, Mrs Henry (nle Ellen Price), novelist, 
born at Worcester, 17th Jan. 1814, married early 
Mr Henry Wood, a ship agent living in France, 
and after his death settled in London, and com- 
menced writiug for The New Monthly Magazine 
and Bentleys Miscellany . Her temperance story, 
Danesbury House (I860), was followed by East 
Lynne (1861), which had an almost unexampled 
success. Having found her public, Mrs Wood 
poured forth upwards of thirty more novels, per- 
haps the best The Channinge (1862), The Shadow of 
AeJdydyat (1868). Oswald Cray (1864), A Life Secret 
(186n Dene Hollow (1871), Within the Mast (1872), 
and Pomeroy Abbey (1878X Her work never rises 
above the commonplace, though she revealed some 
power in the analysis or character in her anony- 
mous Johnny Ludlow stories (1874-80). In 1867 she 
acquired the monthly Argosy, and her novels weut 
on appearing in it long after her death, on 10th 
Feb. 1887. See Memorials of her by her son (1895). 

Wood, Sir Henry Joseph, born in London in 
1869, conducted at the Queen’s Hall and elsewhere. 

Wood, John G sorqr (1827-89), bom in London, 


studied at Merton College, Oxford, till 1862 held 
minor clerical appointments, and wrote a Natural 
History ( 1852 ; 20tli ed. 1896), My Feathered Friends, 
Common Objects, Petland , Insects at Home, Insects 
Abroad, Man and Beast, The Dominion of Man over 
Animals, Ac. See Life by his son (1890). 

Wood, William (1671-1744), a London iron- 
founder, to whom was granted a share of the 
profits from coining 1 Wood’s Halfpence’ for Ire- 
land. Swift's Drapier'a Letters (1724) denounced 
the job with such effect that the patent was can- 
celled and Wood was compensated with a pension. 

Woodfall, Henry Sampson (1789-1805), was the 
publisher of the Letters of Junius (q.v.). Asso- 
ciated with him were his brother, William (1746- 
1803), and his successor, George (1767-1844). 

Woods, Margaret Louisa, daughter of Dr 
Bradley, Dean of Westminster, was born at 
Rugby in 1866, and in 1879 was married to the 
Bev. Henry George Woods, from 1887 till his re- 
signation in 1897 President of Trinity College, 
Oxford. She published novels— A Village Tragedy 
(1887), Esther Vanhomrigh (1891), Vagabonds (1894), 
The Invader (1907, rev, 1922), A Poet's Youth (1924) ; 
\o\se--Lyncs and Ballads (1889), Wild Justice 
(dramatic, 1896), Collected Poems (1918) Ac. 

Wood-Seys, Roland Alexander, born at Stour- 
budge, 5th November 1854, settled in California 
as grower of olives and maker of olive-oil. He is 
known as a novelist under the pen-name of * Paul 
Cushing,’ and has written A Woman with a Secret 
(1885), The Blacksmith of Voe, The Shepherdess of 
Treva (1895), God's Lad (1900), Ac. 

Wood vl lie. See Rivers. 

Woodward, Bernard Boungbroke (1816-69), 
librarian to the Queen and miscellaneous writer. 

Woodward, Samuel Piokworth (1821-65), 
naturalist, was assistant - paleontologist iu the 
British Museum. 

Woollett, William (1785-85), born at Maid- 
stone, was one of the greatest English engravers. 
His first important plate, from Richard Wilson’s 
‘Niobe,’ was published by Boydell in 1761. In 
1775 lie was appointed engraver to George III. 
See L. Fagan’s Catalogue Raisonnt of his one hun- 
dred and twenty- three engraved works (1885). 

Woolman, John (1720-72), Quaker preacher, 
was born at Northampton, N.J., a farmer’s son, 
and was for some time a tailor. He spoke and 
wrote against slavery, and published several re- 
ligious works. His Journal (new ed. 1898) was 
a favourite book with Lamb. He died at York 
on a visit to England. See Life by Shore (1918). 

Woolner, Thomas (1826-92), the poet-sculptor, 
was born at Hadleigli, and studied at the Royal 
Academy from 1842. Already in 1848 his 1 Eleanor 
sucking the Poison from Prince Edward’s Wound' 
attracted much attention ; it was followed by 
’The Death of Boadicea,’ ' Puck,' ' Titania/ ■ Eros,’ 
and 'The Rainbow.' As a conspicuous member 
of the 'Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood' (see Ros- 
setti) he contributed poems to The Germ, which 
with others were published in a volume as My 
Beautiful Lady (18& ; 6th ed. 1892). In 1862-64 
he was in Australia. He executed statues or por- 
trait-busts of most of his famous contemporaries 

S iis bust of Tennyson now in Westminster Abbey 
eing a noteworthy specimen), besides ' Blaine/ 
'Ophelia/ ' Virgil/ 'Guinevere/ Ac. Made A.R. A. 
in 1871 and R.A. in 1874, he was professor of 
Sculpture to the Academy 1877-79. Other poems 
were Pygmalion, Silenus , Tiresiqs, and Netty Dale* 
See Life by his daughter, Amy Woolner (1917). 
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Woolsey, Theodore Dwight (1801-89), bom at 
New York, was professor of Greek at Yale 1831- 
46, and then its president till 1871. He was presi- 
dent of the American New Testament revisers. 
Besides editions of Greek plays, Ac., he wrote an 
Introduction to International Law (1860), Divorce 
Legislation (1869X and Political Science (1877). 

Woolaton, Thomas (1669-1781), Deist, bom at 
Northampton, became a fellow of Sidney Sussex, 
Cambridge, and took orders. In 1706 he pub- 
lished the Old Apology for the Truth of the Christian 
Religion , affirming that Moses and all the Bible 
miracles were allegorical only. The Moderator 
between the Infidel and the Apostate (developed in 
a second series, 1721-28) was to show that the 
gospel miracles could not prove Chnst to be the 
Messiah; and in 1721 his college deprived him 
of his fellowship. In his famous six Discourses 
on the Miracles of Christ (1727-29, with two De- 
fences) he maintained that the gospel narratives, 
taken literally, were a tissue of absurdities. Sixty 
answers were made to the Discourses; and an 
indictment for blasphemy was brought against 
Woolston. He was sentenced to a year’s im- 
prisonment and a flue of £100. He died within 
the rules of King's Bench, His works were col- 
lected in 1788 with a Life. 


Woroester, Edward Somerset, Marquis of 
(c.1601-07), inventor of the steam-engine, was 
probably Dorn in London, the eldest child of the 
first Marquis of Worcester (c. 1677-1646), and was 
brought up at Raglan Castle. About 1628 we And 
him engaged in mechanical pursuits with Caspar 
Kaltoff, his lifelong assistant. At the Rebellion 
he sided with the king, In 1642 was made General 
of South Wales, in 1644 was created Earl of 
Glamorgan, and In 1645 was despatched to Ire- 
land to raise troops for the king. His mission 
miscarried ; and, Charles disowning him, he was 
fbr a brief space imprisoned. In 1646 he suc- 
ceeded his father, and in 1648 went into exile 
In France. In 1662, venturing back to England, 
he was sent to the Tower, but in 1654 was let out 
on bail, and at the Restoration recovered a por- 
tion of his vast estates— he claimed to have dis- 
bursed £918,000 ‘for king and country. 1 His 
Century of Inventions (written 1655; printed 
1668) gives a brief account of a hundred inven- 
tions— ciphers, signals, automata, mechanical 
appliances, Ac. No. 68 deals with a steam ap- 
paratus which could raise a column of water 40 
feet, and which seems to have been at work at 
Vauxhall 1668-70— probably an improved fonn 
(with two chambers) of Della Porta's contrivance, 
forcing steam into a chamber containing water, 
with an opening below the water. See Life by 
Dlrcks prefixed to his reprint of the Century 
(1868). [IPoow'-fer.] 

Worcester, Joseph Emerson (1784-1865), lexi- 
cographer, born at Bedford, N.H., taught at 
Salem, Mass., and then turned author. All his 
works were laborious — gazetteers, manuals of 
geography and history, Ac. He edited Chalmers’s 
abridgment of Todd’s Johnson’s Dictionary, with 
Walker’s Pronouncing Dictionary (1828), abridged 
Webster (1829), and printed his own English Dic- 
tionary (1880 ; enlarged ed. 1855), Critical Diction- 
ary (1848), and great quarto Dictionary of the 
English Language (I860). 

Worde, Wynryn db, born in Holland or in 
Alsace, was a pupil of Caxton, and in 1491 suc- 
ceeded to his stock-in-trade. He made great 
improvements in printing and type * cutting, 
printed 408 books, and was still living in 1535. 

Wordsworth, William, born at Cockermouth, 


7th April 1770, at eight was sent to school at 
Sawkshead on Esthwaite, and m 1787-91 was at 
St John’s, Cambridge. Two visits to Franco 
(1790 and 1791-92) stimulated his early re- 
publicanism i ; from 1798 to 1795 he was an ardent 
disciple of Godwin (parts of Political Justice he 
paraphrased in his Prelude). Of his two poems 
fn ‘heroic’ metre, the Evening Walk and Descrip- 
tive Sketches (1793), the latter reflects his Swiss 
and French experiences. At Orleans (as revealed 
by Harper and Legouis) Wordsworth fell in love 
with Annette Vallon, who bore him a daughter, 
Caroline (1792-1852). Horror seized him as his 
high hopes of the Revolution declined, till mental 
health and tranquillity returned, and conservative 
impulses triumphed, tn 1795 Calvert, a young 
friend, left him £900, and Wordsworth resolved 
to devote himself to poetry as his life-work. 
Settling at Racedown near Crewkerne (1796), 
Wordsworth first saw Coleridge (q.v.), and on 
Coleridge’s account moved (1797) to Alfoxden by 
the Quantocks. That beautiful district and a 
tour by the Wye bore fruit in his Lyrical Ballads 
(1798 ; expanded 1800) ; Legouis again has shown 
that here we have a counterblast to Godwin. 
After some months in North Germany, Words- 
worth moved (1799) to Grasmere. In 1802 he 
married Mary Hutchinson (1770-1859). In 1805 he 
finished the autobiographical Prelude , left unpub- 
lished during his lifetime ; In 1807 came two fresh 
volumes, containing many of his most memorable 
poems. Some of his most perfect work was due 
also to the journey of 1808 in Scotland, in the in- 
spiring company of his sister Dorothy. In 1814 
and 1832 he revisited Scotland, the last visit the 
farewell to Walter Scott; among Wordsworth’s 
other friend' were Coleridge, Lamb. Southey, 
Rogers, Sir George Beaumont, and Lord Lonsdale. 
In 1814 appeared The Excursion; in 1815 the White 
Doe; in 1819 and 1820 the Duddon sonnets and 
other pieces. In 1820 and 1887 he made visits to 
Italy , in 1885 came Yarrow Revisited and Sonnets 
to Liberty and Order. In 1889 Oxford gave him 
the doctorate. He valued the appreciation of 
Keble ; and in 1845 met Tennyson, whom he 
wrote of as ‘the first of our living poets.’ In 
1843, after Southey’s death, Wordsworth became 
Poet-laureate. A singular and almost unbroken 
felicity attended the last half of his life. He 
died at Rydal Mount (his home since 1818), Apnl 
23, 1850, and was buried at Grasmere. 

To the second issue of Lyrical Ballade (1800) 
Wordsworth added a Preface with an Appendix. 
In the Preface he laid himself open to hostile 
criticism by bringing forward as the guiding 
principle of his poetry a too dogmatic insistence 
upon ‘incidents and situations from common 
life, tracing in them . . . the primary laws of our 
nature,’ to be related or described ‘throughout, 
as far as was possible, in a selection of language 
really used by men.’ The persons were ‘gene- 
rally ’ chosen from the labouring ranks, because 
* our elementary feelings ’ are amongst them most 
simply shown, are capable of most forcible repre- 
sentation, and are ‘ incorporated with the beauti- 
ful and permanent forms of nature.' Hence also 
the language of these men, somewhat ‘ purified, . 
was used; being, from natural circumstance*, 
simpler and truer than ‘ poetic diction ’ such as 
that of the 18th-century writers. This theory, 
as exemplified in the Ballads , raised a storm of 
derision from the critics, which long impeded 
Wordsworth’s popularity. Yet it is but a small 
proportion of hi9 poems, and those of early date, 
which are any way thus iqjured in effect. Plea- 
sure, immediate, pure, durable, exquisite, but 
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not exclusive of painful scenes, Wordsworth vln- 
di cates as always essential to poetry. His later 
poetry is usually said to fell greatly below the 
earlier. The undeniably fuller freshness of his 
first maturity seems to have blinded readers to 
the larger aim, the deeper sentiment, the sweeter 
truth, of work essentially loftier. The two early 
descriptive poems, in some degree; remind us 
that they belong to the 18th century. Their 
style is powerful, but at times knotty and con- 
torted ; the images crowded to obscurity. The 
Guilt and Sorrow (1798-94) m its gloom recalls 
that darkened period of Wordsworth’s life, but 
in the Nay, Traveller (1795), we see already his 
exquisite inimitable touch in paintiug character 
and landscape. Wordsworth's single tragedy, 
The Borderers, follows. Action and variety are 
here too much suppressed in favour of analysis. 
The four volumes of Ballads and Poems, between 
1798-1800 and 1807, with the Prelude , form unques- 
tionably the most important, the most charming 
body of Wordsworth's work. Among these are 
many poems in which admirable simplicity of 
feeling is joined to the happiest language and 
metre. Such are the simple tales from lowly life, 
pathetic or meditative (Ruth, Lucy Gray, the 
Reaper, the Highland, Girl), tender love-poems 
(Three Years, A Slumber, She was a Phantom of 
Delight), narratives or meditations in his very 
highest and purest manner (Tintem, The Brothers, 
Michael), the lovely series of bird -pictures, many 
sonnets supreme in our sonnet-literature, and 
the Ode on Immortality, which a Just judgment 
places also supreme among our reflective lyrics. 
The Excursion (1814), wherein the didactic element 
asserts itself too freely ; the White Doe of Rylstone 
(1815), idealism pure and exquisite in itself, yet 
pushed too far; two Odes on the Peace, some- 
what overstrained and unlyrical, open the stage 
of Wordsworth’s mature life. But presently 
the poet broke new ground in the Laodamia, 
Dion, Trajan's Pillar, poems which have a unique 
character from the high spiritualism of their 
treatment With these may be joined the six 
odes to Lycoris, September and May. Here too 
fall the Duddon sonnets, Wordsworth’s latest 
important study of the soul of landscape. The 
Ecclesiastical Sonnets, a singular monument of 
skilful historical narrative in that difficult form, 
though dating from 1820, may lead us to the 
poems of Wordsworth's genial old age. Here, 
whilst a serener pensiveness and a larger scope are 
shown, and earlier faults of style avoided, we feel 
that the subjects are often less vividly conceived 
and handled. Yet here also not a few short 

{ >ieces occur, even to the poet’s last years, so 
felicitous in thought and rendering as to show 
that the mighty hand had not lost its ancient 
cunning. 

Among editions of Wordsworth's poetry are the 
author’s (1836-87, 1845, 1849-50), and those by 
Lord Morley (1888), Dowden (Aldiue, 1898) T. 
Hutchison (‘ Oxford,’ 1897), N. O, Smith (1908), 
and the complete edition, with prose works, 
life, and Dorothy Wordsworth’s journals ami 
letters, by Prof. Knight (1897), who also edited 
Letters of the Wordsworth Family (1907). Among 
selections are those of F. T. Palgrave (1865), 
Matthew Arnold (1879), and Prof. Knight (Words- 
worth Soc. 1888). Theprose works were collected 
by Groeart (1876). The chief Lives are by his 
nephew, [Bishop] Christopher Wordsworth (1851); 
F. W. H. Myers (* Eng. Men of Lett/ 1880); J. M. 
Sutherland (1887); Elisabeth Wordsworth (1891); 
Prof. Knight (1889); and G. M. Harper (1916). 
The most important criticisms are those of Cole- 


ridge, De Quincey, George Brimley, Sir H. Taylor, 
Bagehot, Clough, M. Arnold, Stopford Brooke, 
Lowell, Masson, E. Dowden, R. H. Hutton, Sliairo, 
Aubrey de Vere, Leslie Stephen. Dean Cliurcn, 
Pater, Swinburne, Sir W. Raleigli (1908), H. W. 
Garrod (1928). The Wordsworth Society’s Pro- 
ceedings were issued in 1800-88, the volume of 
Wordswortkiana in 1889. A Primer of Wordsworth 
by Laurie Magnus appeared in 1897, a Concord . 
ance by Cooper in 1911. See also Herford's Age 
of Wordsworth (1897) : Crabb Robinson’s Diary 
(1869); Dorothy Wordsworth’s Recollections of a 
Tour made in Scotland, edited by Shairp (1874), 
and Dorothy Wordsworth : the Story of a Sisters 
Love, by Edmund Lee (1886) ; Knight’s Through 
the Wordsworth Country (new ed. 1906) ; and tne 
important work of Emile Logouts, La Jeunesse de 
William Wordsworth (1896 ; trans. 1897, new ed. 
1921), with its supplement, William Wordsworth 
and Annette Vallon (1922). See also articles 
Coleridge, Quillinan, Southey, and Wilson 
(John). 

Dorothy Wordsworth, only sister of the poet, 
was born on Christmas Day 1771. She set up 
housekeeping with her brother in 1795 at Race- 
down Lodge in Dorsetshire. Her Journals kept 
at Alfoxden and Grasmere, and the records of her 
journeys in Scotland, the Isle of Man, Germany, 
France, Switzerland, and Italy, reveal a mind as 
subtly sensitive to nature as the poet’s own, and 
an exquisiteness of expression which he never 
surpassed. In 1832 she had an attack of brain- 
fever from which she never entirely recovered, 
yet she lingered till 25th January 1855. See 
her Journals , edited by Prof. Knight (1897). 

Ch ri8toph br Wordsworth (1774-1846), young- 
est brother of the poet, was elected fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1798. Successively 
rector of Ashby-with-Oby and Thirne in Norfolk 
(1804), dean of Booking, Essex (1808), rector of St 
Mary’s, Lambeth, and of Sundridge in Kent(1815X 
he exchanged these two last livings for the rectory 
of Buxted-with-Uckfleld, Sussex, in 1820. He was 
master of Trinity College 1820-41. His Ecclesias- 
tical Biography is a fine collection of selected and 
annotated lives (1809 ; 1889). His Who wrote IoSn 
Basiimr (1824) and King Charles the First the 
Author of Ic6n Basilikl (1828) are learned if not 
conclusive. His Christian Institutes (1886) is a 
good selection from the writings of the great 
English divines.— Of his sons, the eldest, John 
Wordsworth (1805-89), became fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1880, took orders in 1887. 
and at his death was preparing an edition of 
jEschvlus and a classical dictionary. —The second 
son, Charles Wordsworth, born 22d August 
1806, graduated at Christ Church, Oxford, in 1880. 
He became private tutor, among his first pupils 
being Gladstone and Manning, and in 1884 public 
tutor at Christ Church, and was ordained deacon 
in 1835, priest in 1840. In 1885-46 he was second 
master at Winchester, and then till 1854 warden 
of the new Episcopal college at Glenalmond in 
Perthshire. In 1852 he was elected Bishop of 
St Andrews, and fbr years strove for reunion 
between the churches. He died 5th Dec. 1892. 
He was one of the New Testament revisers. His 
many works include the well-known Greek gram- 
mar (1889), Shakespeare's Knowledge of the Bible 

E .854 ; 4th ed. 1892), Shakespeare's Historical Plays 
888) ; Public Appeals on Behalf of Christian Unity 
886), and Outlines of the Christian Ministry 
872 ; new ed. 1898). See his Annals of My Lin 
vote. 1891-98), and The Episcopal* of C. Words- 
worth (1899).— The youngest son, Christopher 
Wordsworth, born Oct. 80, 1807, graduated from 
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Trinity, Cambridge, in 1880. He travelled in 
Greece 1882-33, took holy orders, was elected 
fellow in 1880, and in 1836 public orator. He 
was an unsuccessful head-master of Harrow 1836- 
44, and became canon of Westminster, vicar of 
Stanford -in -the -Vale, Berkshire, archdeacon of 
Westminster in 1865, and in 1868 Bishop of Lin- 
coln. He died March 20, 1885. His Athens and 
Attica (1886), Inscriptions Pompeiance (1837), 
Greece: Pictorial , Descriptive , and Historical (1839 ; 
revised by H. P, Tozer, 1888), Theocritus (1844), 
and even Conjectural Emendations (1884) were 
sound contributions to classical scholarship. In 
1842 he edited the Correspondence of Bentley , but 
did not achieve success in his Memoir (1851) of 
his uncle, the poet. Other works were his Theo- 
philus Anglusanus (1843), Hulsean Lectures on 
the Canon (1848) and on the Apocalypse (1849); 
Hippolytus( 1858) ; The Greek New Testament (1850- 
60); The Old Testament in the Authorised Version 
(1864-71); Miscellanies , Literacy and Religious 
(1878); and a Church History to l&l a.d (1881—83). 
See Life by J. H. Overton and E. Wordswortn 
(1888). — His eldest son, John Wordsworth 
(1843-1911), born at Harrow, graduated at 
New College, Oxford, in 1865. For a short time 
assistant-master at Wellington College, he became 
fellow of Brasenose in 1867, and was tutor 1868-83. 
He became a prebendary of Lincoln (1870-83), 
examining chaplain to his father (1870-85), Gnn- 
fteld lecturer on the Septuagint (1876), Bampton 
lecturer (The One Religion, 1881), in 1883 the first 
Oriel professor of the interpretation of Scripture 
(with canonry of Rochester attached), and in 1885 
Bishop of Salisbury. His chief books are Frag- 
ments of Early Latin (1874), University Sermons 
(1878), Old Latin Biblical Texts (1883 ; vols. ii. and 
ill. mainly by others), and a critical edition of the 
Vulgate New Testament (1889 et seq. ; continued 
by Dean H. J. White). He had a share also in 
the Oxford Studia Biblica (1885). See Life by 
Canon Watson (1915). 

Work, Henry Clay (1882-84), song-writer, born 
at Middletown, Conn., attracted notice during the 
civil war by his 'Matching through Georgia/ 

Wornum, Ralph Nicholson (1812-77), founder 
of scientific art criticism, was born at Thornton, 
Northumberland, and was from 1853 keeper and 
secretary of the National Gallery. 

Worsaae, Jens Jacob Asmussbn (1821-85), 
Danish archaeologist, in 1838 - 43 was assistant 
In the Copenhagen Museum of Northern An- 
tiquities. Between 1842 and 1854, when he was 
made houoriry professor, he made repeated visits 
to other Scandinavian lands, to Great Britain, 
Germany, and France. These journeys bore fruit 
in numerous works, three of which have been 
translated as Primeval Antiquities of England and 
Denmark (1849), The Danes and Norwegians in 
England (1852), and Pre-history of the North (1886). 
He opposed tne spread of German tendencies in 
the auchies, as in Jylland's Danskhed (1850). He 
was minister of education 1874-75. [Vor-saw-eh.) 

Worth, Charles Frederick (1825-95), cos- 
tumier, born at Bourn in Lincolnshire, went to 
Paris in 1846, and achieved such success as a 
fashion-designer that his establishment became 
the first emporium for the latest fashions, employ- 
ing nearly a thousand workwomen. [ Vorrt . ] 

Wotton, Sir Henry (1668-1639), traveller, 
diplomatist, scholar.and poet, was born of ancient 
family at Bougliton Place, Maidstone. He had his 
education at Winchesterand Oxford, then set out 
far aseven years’ sojourn in Bavaria, Austria, Italy, 
Switzerland, and France. On his return Essex 


admitted him to his intimacy. On his friend’s 
downfall he betook himself to France, next to 
Italy, and was sent by Ferdinand, Duke of 
Florence, on a secret mission to James VI. of 
Scotland. Janies on Ills succession to the throne 
of England knighted him and sent him ambassador 
to Venice (1604), where he was mainly employed 
for nearly twenty years, being next sent to the 
German princes and the Emperor Ferdinand II , 
returning to England a poor man m 1624. He 
was made Provost of Eton, and took orders. His 
tracts, letters, &c. were collected as Reliquia: 
Wottonuuuv (1051), prefaced by Izaak Walton's 
exquisite little Life. One of his few poems is 
‘The Character of a Happy Life.' 8ee Life by 
A. W. Ward (1898), and by L. P. Smith (1907). 

Wouwerman, Philip (1619-68), painter of 
battle and h unting pieces, bom at Haarlem, 
passed his entire life there in the assiduous prac- 
tice of his art. His pictures are mostly small 
landscapes, with plenty of figures m energetic 
action. His cavalry skirmishes, with a white 
horse generally in the foreground, are greatly ad- 
mired. He had two brothers, also painters, Peter 
(1623-82) and Jan (1629-06), who chose similar 
subjects. [Wou/ver-man ; not Woo-. J 

Wrangel, Ferdinand Petrovitch, Baroxt von 
(1794-1870), Russian vice-admiral and explorer, 
was born in Livonia, voyaged much in Arctic 
waters and on Siberian coasts, and made valuable 
surveys and observations. The island he nearly 
reached in 1821 was sighted by Sir H. Kellett in 
1849, and named after Wrangel by Long in 1867. 
See lus Polar Expedition (trails. 1840). (Vmng’el.) 

Wrangel, Friedrich Heinrich Ernst (1784- 
1877), Prussr i field-marshal and count, born at 
Stettin, distinguished himself in the campaigns of 
1807, 1813, and 1814, and in 1848 commanded the 
Federal troops in Sleswick-Holstein. He crushed 
the insurrection m Berlin (1848) ; in 1850 became 
field-m.irshal ; in 1864 bad supreme command 
over Prussian and Austrian troops in the Danish 
war; and, ennobled iu 1866, served that year 
against the Austrians. See Lives by Bruncicow 
(1876), Meerhennb (1877), and Maltitz (1884). 

Wraxall, Sir Nathanael William (1751-1831), 
born at Bristol, was for three years in the East 
India Company’s service, travelled over Europe 
(1772-79), and had a confidential mission from 
Queen Caroline-Matilda of Denmark to her brother 
George III. He published his Cursory Remarks 
made in a Tour in 1775, Ins Memoirs of the Valois 
Kings in 1777, entered parliament ill 1780 as a 
follower of Lord North, but went over to Pitt, 
and was made a baronet in 1813. His next books 
were the History of France from Henry III . to 
IjOuis XI V. (1795) ; Memoirs of the Courts of Berlin , 
Dresden, Warsaw , and Vienna (1799); and the 
famous Historical Memoirs of m y own Tims , 177t- 
8U (1815). For a libel here on Count Woronsov. 
Russian envoy to England, he was fined £500 and 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. Violent 
attacks on his veracity were made by the reviews, 
but Wraxall’s Answers were accounted on the 
whole satisfactory. A continuation of Memoirs 
(1784-90) was published in 1886. See Wheatley’s 
edition of the whole work (5 vols. 1884). 

Wray, John. See Ray. 

Wrede, Karl Philipp (1767-18881 born at 
Heidelberg, shared in the campaigns or 1799 and 
1800, as commander of the Bavarians invaded 
Tyrol, fought at Wagram along with the French, 
and was made a count by Napoleon. He led the 
Bavarians under Napoleon to Russia in 1812; then 
commanded a united Bavarian and Austrian army 
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against the French, by whom he was defeated at 
Hanau. He was, however, victorious in several 
battles in France in 1814, and was made field- 
marshal and prince. He represented Bavaria at 
the Vienna Congress (1814). [Vr ai'-deh.] 

Wren, Sir Christopher, architect, born at 
Bast Knoyle in Wiltshire, 20th October 1682, was 
the son of Dr Christopher Wren, Dean of Windsor, 
and the nephew of Dr Matthew Wren (1685-1667), 
the High Church bishop successively of Here- 
ford, Norwich, and Ely. He passed from West- 
minster to Wadham College, Oxford, became a 
fellow of All Souls, distinguished himself in mathe- 
matics and physics, ana helped to perfect the 
barometer. In 1657 he became Gresham professor 
of Astronomy in London, but in 1661 returned 
to Oxford as Savilian professor of Astronomy. 
Before leaving London, Wren had, with Boyle, 
Wilkins, and others, laid the foundation of the 
Royal Society. In 1668 he was engaged by the 
Dean and Chapter of St Paul’s to make a survey 
of the cathedral, with a view to repairs. The 
first work built from a design by Wren was the 
chapel at Pembroke College, Cambridge, in 1663 ; 
and in 1663 - 66 he designed the Sheldonian 
Theatre at Oxford and the Library, Ac., of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. In 1665 Wren visited Paris. 
The great fire of London (1666) opened a wide field 
for his genius. He drew designs for the rebuild- 
ing of the whole city, embracing wide streets and 
magnificent quays. He was chosen architect for 
the new St Paul’s (1675-1710) ; and he designed 
more than fifty other churches in place of those 
destroyed by the Great Fire. Other works by 
him were the Royal Exchange, Custom-house, 
Temple Bar, the College of Physicians, Green- 
wich Observatory, Chelsea Hospital, the Ash mo- 
lean Museum, Oxford, Hampton Court, Greenwich 
Hospital, Buckingham House, Marlborough 
House, and the western towers and north tran- 
sept or Westminster Abbey. In 1672 Wren was 
knighted, and in 1680 made President of the 
Royal Society, in 1684 comptroller of the works 
at Windsor Castle, and in 1698 surveyor-general 
of Westminster Abbey. He was returned for 
Windsor in 1689, but unseated on petition. 
Wren died 25th Feb. 1728, and was buried in St 
Paul’s. See Lives by Elmes (1852). Miss Philli- 
more (1881), Stratton (1897) and Weaver (1928), 
and other Bicentenary publications. 

Wren, Walter (1884-98), Indian Civil Service 
coach-cripple, and radical, was bom at Bunting- 
ford, Herts. 

Wright, Fanny. See Darusmont. 

Wright, Joseph (1784-97), AR.A, called 
* Wright of Derby,* passed his whole life in his 
native town, save a few years spent in London, 
in Italy, and at Bath. His portrait groups often 
Bhow odd light effects. See the folio on him by 
Bemrose (1886). 

Wright, Joseph, D.C.L., professor of Compara- 
tive Philology at Oxford, editor of the Dialect 
Dictionary , and author of many philological 
works, was bora at Bradford in 1855, ana In 
youth employed in a wool-mill. 

Wright, Orville (born in 1871 at Dayton, Ohio) 
and his brother Wilbur Wrioht (1867-1912 : bora 
near Millville, Ind.), American airplane pioneers, 
were the first to fly in a heavier-than-air machine, 
Dee. 17, 1908. 

Wright, Thomas (1810-77), antiquary, born of 
Quaker parentage near Ludlow, graduated from 
Trinity, Cambridge, was elected IT. 8. A in 1887, 
and helped to found the Camden Society, Archaeo- 
logical Association, and Percy and Shakespeare 


Societies. From 1886 he published eighty-four 
works, including Biographia BrUannica Literaria 
(1842-461; England in the Middle Agee (1846); 
WandeHngs of an Antiquary (1854) ; Dictionary of 
Obsolete and Provincial English (1857); Political 
Poems lSi7-lU85 (1859-61); Archaeological Essays 

S ; Domestic Manners in Mediaeval England 
; Caricature and Grotesque (1865) : and Anglo- 
Twelfth Century Satirical Poets (1877). 

Wright, Thomas Barber (1788-1875), ‘the 
Manchester prison philanthropist,’ was a foundry- 
worker and foreman, but did so much good in jails 
that a public subscription (1852) euaoled him to 
devote himself wholly to this work. 

Wright, William Aldis (1886-1914), LL.D., 
D.C.L., born at Beccles, became librarian, and in 
1888 vice-master, of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
He edited the Cambridge and Globe Shakespeares 
(with W. G. Clark), Generydes , Robert of Glouces- 
ter, Edward FitzGerald’s Letters, Ac., and was 
well known by his Bible Word-Book (1866). 

Wulstan, or Wulfotan, (1) a monk of Win- 
chester in the 10th century, author of a Life of 
Bishop Ethelwold and a poem on St Swithin’s 
Miracles.— (2) An Archbishop of York in 1008, 
author of Anglo-Saxon homilies (see Napier’s Ger- 
man monograph, 1882).— (8) A Bishopof Worcester 
and saint 0007-95), by some reputed the author of 
part of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. His Life was 
written by William of Malmesbury. 

Wundt, Wilhelm Max (1882-1920), bora at Nec- 
karau, Baden, in 1875 became professor of Physi- 
ology at Leipzig. A distinguished experimental 
psychologist, he wrote on the nerves and the 
senses, the relations of physiology and psychology, 
logic, Ac. His Human and Animal Psychology 
and Outlines of Psychology were translated in 1896, 
Ethics in 1901, Fdk Psychology in 1916. [Voont.) 

Wurtz, Charles Adolph* (1817-84), French 
chemist, born at Strasburg, wrote numerous 
works, of which The Atomic Theory (1880), Modem 
Chemistry (4th ed. 1885), Ac. have been translated. 
See Life by Gautier (1884). [Veertx.] 

Wuttke, Heinrich (1818-76), historian, born 
at Brieg. became professor at Leipzig in 1848, and 
as a politician was bitterly hostile to Prussia. 
Besides books on the history of Silesia (1842-48 
and 1847), the three years of war 1756-58 (1856), 
Poland and Germany (1847), and the battle of 
Leipzig (1868), he began a great history of writing 
(vol. i. 1872). [Voor-kehJ] 

Wuttke, Karl Friedrich Adolf (1819-70), a 
conservative theologian, born at Breslau, became 
professor extra-ordinary at Berlin in 1854, ordi- 
nary at Halle in 1861. His chief works are Chris- 
tian Ethics (1860-62 ; trans. 1878), Die Geschichte 
des Heidenthums (1852-68), and Der Deutsche Volks- 
aberglaube der Gegenvxxrt (1865). 

Wyatt, James, R.A (1746-1818). architect, bora 
in Staffordshire, succeeded Sir W. Chambers in 
1796 as surveyor to the Board of Works. He 
built Fonthill Abbey for Beckford, and was killed 
by a carriage accident.— His son, Matthew Cotes 
Wyatt (1777-1862), was a sculptor. 

Wyatt, Sir Mathew Dioby (1820-77), archl- 
tect, was born at Rowde near Devizes, the son of 
a London police-magistrate, a member of a family 
that produced many architects and sculptors. 
He was secretary to the Royal Commissioners for 
the 1851 Exhibition, and In 1869 was knighted and 
made Slade professor of Fine Arts at Cambridge. 
He wrote Metal Work and Us Artistic Design ( 1852), 
Industrial Arts of the N ineteenth Century (1858), Art 
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Treasures qf the United Kingdom (1857), Fine Art 
(1870), and Architect's Handbook in Spain (1872). 

Wyatt, Richard (1795-1850), classical and 
poetical sculptor, born in London, studied at 
Paris and Rome, where he died. 

Wyatt, Sir Thomas, courtier and poet, was 
born in 1508 at Allington Castle in Kent, son of 
Sir Henry Wyatt, and studied at St John's 
College, Cambridge. He was warmly received at 
court, in 1586 knighted, and in 1687 made high 
sheriff of Kent. He contrived to retain the king's 
favour, and was employed on missions to Spain 
and the imperial court. In 1541 he got a grant of 
lands at Lambeth, and in 1542 was named high 
steward of the king's manor at Maidstone. He 
died 11th Oct. 1542. In 1557 his poems, with 
Surrey’s, were published in TotteVs Miscellany 
(ed. by Arber, 1870). Some of the shorter pieces 
are models of grace, and the satires possess merit. 
His poems were edited by Dr Nott (1815-16), 
Prof. Simonds (1889), and Miss Foxwell (complete 
variorum edit., 1918). Simonds seeks to show that 
Anne Boleyn was the ob'ect of Wyatt’s love. See 
also a monograph by Alscher (Vienna, 1886).— 
His son, Sir Thomas Wyatt, the Younger, born 
about 1620, fought bravely at the siege or Lan- 
drecies (1544), and continued iD service on the 
Continent till 1550. In 1554, with Lady Jane 
Orey's father, he led the Kentish men to South* 
warlc ; and failing to capture Ludgate, was taken 
prisoner, and executed, 11th April 1554. 

Wycherley. William, born at Clive near 
Shrewsbury about 1640, in early youth was sent 
to France, left Queen’s College, Oxford, without 
a degree, and entered the Middle Temple. For 
some years he lived as a man about town and a 
courtier, but took early to work as a dramatist. 
Love in a Wood, or St James's Park , a brisk 
comedy founded on Sed ley’s Mulberry Garden , 
was acted with much applause in 1671. Bucking- 
ham gave him a commission in a regiment, and 
King Charles made him a present of £500. He 
served for a short time in the fleet, and was 

resent at a sea-fight — probably one of the 

rawn battles fought between Rupert and De 
Ruyter in 1678. The Gentleman Dancing-master 
(1672) was a clever farcical comedy of intrigue. 
The Country Wife (16751, Wycherley’s coarsest 
but strongest play, partly founded on Moli&re’s 
Ecole dee Femmes , was followed in 1677 by The 
Plain Dealer , founded partly on Moltere’s Misan- 
thrope. A little after 1679 Wycherley married the 
young widowed Countess of Drogheda, with whom 
he lived unhappily. At her death a few years 
after she left him all her fortune, a bequest which 
involved him in a law-suit whereby ne was re- 
duced to poverty and cast into the Fleet prison 
for some years. At last James II., having seen 
a representation of The Plain Dealer, paid his 
debts and gave him a pension of £200 a -year. 
At sixty-four Wycherley made the acquaintance 
of Pope, then a youth of sixteen, to whom he 
entrusted the revision of a number of his verses, 
the result being a quarrel. Wycherley’s money 
troubles continued to the end of his days. At 
seventy-five he married a young woman in order 
to balk the hopes of his nephew ; and he died 
eleven days after his marriage, in Dec. 1715— 
according to Pope, in the Roman Catholic faith. 
In literarybrllliance Congreve infinitely outshines 
him, but Wycherley is 


Summers's edition of the Complete Works (4 vols. 
1924); Nicoll's Restoration Comedy (1928) ; and a 
French study by Perromat (1921). [Witch! er-ley.) 

Wycliffe, John (also spelt Wyclif, Widif, 
Wickliffe, &c.), is believed to have swung from 
a family which held the manor of Wycliffe on 
Tees, and to have been born at Hipswell near 
Richmond in Yorkshire about 1820. He dis- 
tinguished himself at Oxford, where he was a 
popular teacher. In 1860 he was master of Balliol 
College, but resigned soon afterwards on taking 
the college living of Flllingham, which he ex- 
changed in 1868 for Ludgerehall, Buckingham- 
shire. Warden meanwhile for a short time of 
Canterbury Hall, he also held some office at court, 
where he was consulted by government and em- 
ployed as a pamphleteer. In 1874 he became 
rector of Lutterworth, and the same year was sent 
(doubtless as a recognised opponent of papal 
intrusion) to Bruges to treat with ambassadors 
from the pope concerning ecclesiastical abuses. 
His strenuous activity gained him support among 
the nobles and the London citizens. But his 
maintenance of a right in the secular power to 
control the clergy was offensive to the bishops, who 
summoned him before the archbishop in St Paul’s 
in 1877 ; but the council was broken up by an un- 
seemly quarrel between the Bishop of London and 
the Duke of Lancaster. The pope now addressed 
bulls to the king, bishops, and University of Ox- 
ford, bidding them to imprison Wycliffe and make 
him answer before the archbishop and the pope. 
When at last proceed i ngs were u ndertaken , the pro- 
secution had little effect upon Wycliffe’s position. 
The whole fabric of the church was now (1878) 
shaken by the election of an antipope. Hitherto 
Wycliffe had t tacked the manifest abuses in the 
church, but now he began to strike at its con- 
stitution, and declared it would be better with- 
out pope or prelates. He denied the priestly 
power of absolution, and the whole system of 
enforce! confession, of penances, and indulgence. 
Up to this time his works had been written in 
Latin ; he now appealed to the people in their 
own language, and by issuing popular tracts 
became the first English prose writer. He organ- 
ised a body of itinerant preachers, his 'poor 
priests,* who spread his doctrines widely through 
the country, and began his translation of the 
Bible, of which as yet there was no complete 
English version. The work was' carried through 
rapidly, and widely circulated. He entered upon 
more dangerous ground when in 1880 he assailed 
the central dogma of transubstantiation. A con- 
vocation of doctors at Oxford condemned his 
theses ; he appealed without success to the king. 
In 1882 Arch Dishop Courtenay convoked a council 
and condemned Wyclifflte opinions. Wycliffe’s 
followers were arrested, ana all compelled to 
recant; but for some unknown reason he him- 
self was not judged. He withdrew from Oxford 
to Lutterworth, where he continued his in- 
cessant literary activity. His work in the next 
two years, uncompromising in tone, is astonish- 
ing in quantity, and showB no falling off in power. 
He died 81st Dec. 1884. The characteristic of his 
teaching was its insistence on inward religion in 
opposition to the formalism of the time : as a rule 
he attacked the established practices of the church 
only so far as he thought they had degenerated 
into mere mechanical uses. The influence of his 
teaching was widespread in England, and, though 
persecution suppressed it, continued to work up 
to the Reformation. Hues (q.v.) was avowedly 
his disciple; and there were ‘Lollards ‘ or Wyo- 
liffltea in Ayrshire down to the Reformation* 


wright; The Country 
ness, proved a good 
Wycherley (‘ Mermaid, 
of The Country Wifi 


a nr more dexterous piay- 
Wife, purged of its nasti- 
acting play. See Ward's 
1898); Churchill’s edition 
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Thirty years after Wyclifffc’s death forty-flve 
articles extracted from his writings were con- 
demned as heretical by the Couucil of Constance, 
which ordered liis bones to be dug up and burned 
and cast into the Swift— a sentence executed 
in 1428. See Wycliffe’s Bible (two versions in 
parallel columns, 1860); Select English works 
(1889-71): English works hithertp unpnnted 
(1880); Latin works (Wyclif Soc. 1882-96, includ- 
ing the Opus Evangtlicum, ed. Loserth, 1896); 
Lives by Lewis (1728) and Vaughan (1828); Wy- 
cliffs and his English Precursors, by Lechler (trams. 
1884) ; Poole's Wycliffe (1889) ; Loserth’s Wyclif 
and Hus (1884); Sergeant’s study (1892); and 
Trevelyan’s England in the Age of Wycliffe (1899). 

Wykefcam, William de (1824-1404), born at 
Wickham near Fareham, was sent to school at 
Winchester, and by Edward III. appointed sur- 
veyor of Windsor and other royal castles in 1856- 
69. He built Queensborough Castle in 1861, was 
Keeper of the Privy-seal and secretary to the 
king in 1864, aud in 1867 became Bishop of Win- 
chester and Chancellor of England. In 1880 he 
founded New College, Oxford, and in '7888-94 
Winchester School. In 1894 he undertook the 
transformation of the nave of Winchester Cathe- 
dral, and personally supervised the work. The 
money he laid out on building would now repre- 
sent half a million. In 1404 he finished his 
magnificent chantry at Winchester, and, dying the 
same year, was buried in it. Wykeliain was not 
an ardent theologian ; he founded Ins colleges 
* first for the glory of God and the promotion of 
diviue service, and secondarily for scholarship.' 
In politics he perhaps opposed the papal court. 
He has been called the ‘father of the public- 
school system;' and he established (though he 
did not invent) the Perpendicular architecture. 
See Lives by Lowth (new ed. 1777), Chandler 
(1842), Moberly (new ed. 1898) ; Winchester Col- 
lege 1393-1893 by old Wykehamists (1894); and 
Winchester College by Leach (1899X 

Wylie, James Aitken (1805-90), a Scottish 
divine, wrote The Papacy (1861). ft History of 
Protestantism. (1878), and a score of other works. 

Wynants, or Wijnantb, Jan (c. 1620-79), Am- 
sterdam landscape-painter, was born at Haarlem. 

Wyndh&m, Sir Charles (1887-1919), born at 


Liverpool, and bred for a doctor, first appeared 
on the stage at New York in 1861, and made his 
d6but in London in 1866. ‘ Charles Surfaoe ' aud 
‘ David Garrick ' were among his parts. 

Wynkyn de Worde. See Words. 

Wynn, Charlotte Williams (1807-60). daugh- 
ter of the Bight Hon. Charles Watkyn Williams 
Wynn, M.l\, D.C.L. (1776-1860), who held office 
in various governments 1822-86,was the friend of 
Southey, Hallam, Mackintosh. Bunsen, Maurice, 
and Carlyle. See her interesting Letters (1878). 

Wyntoun, Andrew op, an old rhyming Scot- 
tish chronicler, was a canon regular of St Andrews, 
who about 1895 became prior of the monastery 
of St Serf on Lochleven, and wrote The Orygy * 
nale Cronykil of Scotland, specially valuable as a 
specimen of old Scotch. It is brought down to 
1406, and of its nine books the first five give a 
fragmentary outline of the history and geography 
of the ancient world. A two-text edition 
published by F. J. Amours (8.T.S., 1908-14). 

Wyon, William, R.A. (1795-1861X born at 
Birmingham, the sou of a die-sinker of German 
descent, was famous as a medallist and chief 
ongraver to the Mint. See Memoir by N. Carlisle 
(1837). — His cousin, Benjamin Wyon (1802-58), 
was also a seal-engraver and medallist, as was his 
son, Joseph Shepherd (1886-78). Others of the 
family have been eminent in cognate arts. 

Wv88, Johann Rudolf (1781-1830), author of 
The Swiss Family Robinson, was professor of Phil- 
osophy at Bern from 1806. His lectures on the 
supreme good (1811) and Swiss tales (1815-80) 
would hardly have preserved his name ; but Der 
Schioeizerische Robinson (1812-18) has been fre- 
quently translated— into English in 1820. [Keen. ] 

Wyther, George. See Wither. 

Wyttenbach, Daniel (1746-1820), born at Bern, 
became professor of Greek at Amsterdam in 1771, 
of Philosophy in 1779, and in 1799 of Rhetoric, 
lie retired in 1816. He edited Plutarch’s Moralia 
(1795-1830), and wrote on logic, a Life of Ruhnken, 
&c. See Latin Life by M&hne (1828). — His wife. 
Johanna Gallien (d. 1880), whom he married at 
seventy-two, lived after his death at Paris, was 
given the doctorate of philosophy by Marburg in 
1827, and wrote Thkaglnt (1815), Das Gastmakldes 
Leontis (1821), and Alexis (1828). 



ANTHIPPB. See Socrates. 


Xavier, Francisco, the ‘ Apostle of 
, the Indies,* was born at his mother’s 
castle of Xavero or Xavier near San* 
guesa, in the Basque country, April 
7, 1606, the youngest son of Juan de Jasso, 
privy-councillor to the king of Navarre. At 
Paris, where he studied and then lectured, he 
was associated with Loyola (q.v.) in founding 
the Jesuit 8ociety (1684). Ordained priest in 
1687, h« lived at Roms in the service of the 
society, and by John III. of Portugal was sent 
out as missionary to the Portuguese colonies 
In the East He arrived at Goa in 1642, and 
laboured with equal seal and success among the 
corrupt Europeans and the native population. 
After a year ne visited Timvancore, where in a 
month he baptised 10,000 natives. He then visited 
Malacca, the Banda islands, Amboyna, the Mo- 
luccas, and Oeyton, where he converted the king 
of Kandy with many of hit people. The mission 
he next founded in Japan (1648) flourished fbr a 
hundred years. He returned to Goa in 1662 to 


organise a mission to China. But the lutrigues 
of the Portuguese merchants and difficulties 
caused by the governor of Malacca wore out his 
strength, and he died December 22, 1662, soon 
after reaching the island of San-chian near Canton. 
His body was ultimately buried in Goa. He was 
canonised In 1622. His only literary remains are 
Letters (1681) aud a Catechism, with some short 
ascetic treatises. His Life by P&re Bouhours 
(1684) was translated by James Dryden, brother 
of the poet There are also Lives in Latin by 
Tursellinus (1696), In Italian by Bartoll and Maffei 
(1658), In French by Cros (1900)* In German by De 
Vos (1877), in English by Venn (1862), H. J. Cole- 
ridge (1878), M.MoOlean (1896), E. Stewart (1917). 
(Span, pron. Ha-vee-air 1 ; Eng., utu. Zaffvi-er.] 
Xenoorates (896-814 b.o.), philosopher, bom at 
Chalcedon, from 889 presided over the Platonic 
Academy as successor to Speuslppus, himself the 
successor of Plato. He wrote numerous treatises, 
of which the titles only have been preserved ; and 
he Introduced into the Academy the mystic Pytha- 
gorean doctrine of numbers. ( Zm ss ft a <— ■ ) 
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Xenoph&ne* (!!. 540-500 b.c.), founder of the 
Eleatic School of philosophy, emigrated from 
Colophon to Elea in southern Italy about 536 b.c. 
He held that a supreme intelligence or deity was 
identical with the world. [Zen-of'an-eez.] 
Xenophon (c. 485-854 b.c.), Greek historian, 
essayist, and military commander, the son of 
Gndlus, an Athenian knight, came under Socrates’s 
influence during the thirty-five years he spent 
at Athens. In 401 he accepted the invitation 
of Proxetius of Boeotia, a commander of Greek 
mercenaries, to join him at Sardis and take ser- 
vice under the Persian prince, Cyrus, ostensibly 
against the Pisidians, but really against Cyrus’s 
own brother, King Artaxerxes Mnemoii. After 
the failure of this bold scheme, and the death 
of the rebel prince at Cuuaxa (401), Xenophon 
succeeded Proxenus in the command of the Ten 
Thousand Greeks. He became the life and soul 
of the army in its inarch of 1500 miles, as they 
fought their way against the ferocious mountain 
tribes through the highlands of Armenia and the 
ice and snow of an increment winter ; and with 
such skill did he lead them that in five months 
they reached Trapezus(Trebizond), a Greek colony 
on the Black Sea, and ultimately Chrysopolis 
(Scutari), opposite Byzantium (399). After serving 
awhile under a Thracian chief, he got his soldiers 
permanent service in the Lacedaemonian army en- 
caged to fight against the Persians. Sentence of 
banishment from Athens for thus taking service 
with Sparta was passed against him. Forming in 
896 the closest friendship with the Spartan king, 
Agesilaus, he accompanied him in his eastern 
campaign ; was in his suite when he returned to 
Greece to conduct the war against the anti-Spartan 
league of Athens, Corinth, and Thebes (394) ; and 
witnessed the battle of Coronea. He went back 
with the king to Sparta, where he resided on and 
off until the Spartans presented him with an 
estate at Scillus, a town taken from Elis. Hither 
in 887 lie went with his wife Philesia and his two 
sons, Gryllus and Diodorus ; and here he spent 
some twenty years of his life, indulging his taste 
for literary work and the pursuits of a country 
gentleman. But the break-up of Spartan ascend- 
ency after the battle of Leuctra (371) drove him 
from his retreat The Athenians, who had now 
Joined the Spartans against Thebes, repealed the 
sentence of banishment against him. But he 
settled and died at Corinth. His writings give 
us the idea of having been written with great 
singleness of purpose, modesty, and love of truth. 
They may distributed into four groups : (1) 
Historical— the Hellenics (the history of Greece 
for forty-nine years), Anabasis (the story of the 
expedition with Cyrus), and Encomium of Agesilaus. 
(2) Technical and didactic— on Horsemanship , the 
Hipparchicus ('guide for a cavalry commander ’), 
ana the Cynegeticus ('guide to hunting’). (3) 
Politico-philosophical— The I accd&monian Polity , 
The CyropaeMa (‘ the education of Cyrus/ rather 
a historical romance), and Athenian Finance. 
(4) Ethico-philosophical— Memorials of Socrates 
(sketches and dialogues illustrating the life and 
character of his master). Symposion.CEconomicus, 
Hieron, and Apology of Socrates. The Polity of 
Athens is probably an anonymous work written 
about 415 B.o. Xenophon’s style and language is 
unaffected, simple, and clear, without any attempt 
at ornamentation. The editio princeps of the 
Greek text was that of Boninus (1516), followed 
by the Aldlne in 1525. Later editions of the 
whole or part of his works are by Hutchinson, 
Welske, Fischer, Schneider, Bomemann, Breiten- 
bach, Krttger, Ktihner, Sauppe, Dindorf, Schenkl, 


Hertlein, Cobot, O. Keller, Hug, and Holden. See 
books by Roqnette (1884), Croiset (1873), Lange 
(1900) ; Bury’s Greek Historians (1909). [Ztn'o-fon.] 

Xerxes I., king of Persia in 485-465 B.a, suc- 
ceeded when bis father, Darius, died preparing for 
a third expedition against Greece. He first sub- 
dued the rebellious Egyptians, then started with 
a vast army drawn from all parts of the empire, 
and an enormous fleet furnished by the Phoeni- 
cians. A bridge, consisting of a double line of 
boats, was built across the Hellespont, and a 
canal cut through Mount Athos. In the autumn 
of 481 b.c. Xerxes arrived at Sardis. Next year 
the army began its march towards the Helles- 
pont ; it took seven days and nights to pass the 
bridge of boats. Herodotus puts the number of 
fighting-men at 2,641,610, and the ships-of-war at 
1207, besides 8000 smaller vessels. When this 
immense force reached Thermopylae, it was 
brought to a stand by Leonidas and his 809 
Spartans. After these hail been slain Xerxes 
marched on to Athens (480), and, finding it de- 
serted, destroyed alike temples and houses. 
Meantime the fleet had sailed round from Euboea. 
Xerxes witnessed the fight in the strait between 
Salanus and Attica. Confounded at the result, 
he fled to the Hellespont ; and his hones of con- 
quest died with the fall of his general, Mardotilus, 
on the fatal field of Plateea (479 b.c.). Xerxes was 
murdered by Artabanus in 465, and was succeeded 
by his son Artaxerxes. [Zemf-eez.] 

Ximenes, Cardinal (1436-1517), was bom 
Francisco Ximenes de Cisneros, of n» ancient 
family, at Torrelaguna in Castile, and was edu- 
cated at AlcaU, Salamanca, and Rome, where he 
obtained froir Jie pope a nomination to an arch- 
priests!) ip fn Toledo. The archbishop refused to 
admit him, and for six years imprisoned him. 
On his release he was named Vicar-general of 
Cardinal Mendoza, but entered a Franciscan 
monastery at Toledo (1482). Queen Isabella chose 
him for her "onfessor In 1492, and m 1495 made 
him Archbishop of Toledo. As archbishop he 
maintained the austerity of the monk, applying 
to religion and charity the princely revenues of 
his see. As the queen’s spiritual counsellor he 
was the guiding spirit of Spanish affairs ; and on 
her death m 1504 he held the balance between 
the parties of Ferdinand and Philip of Burgundy, 
husband of Joanna, the mad heiress to the crown. 
Appointed regent in 1506, he conducted the affairs 
of the kingdom through a critical time with con- 
summate skill. In 1507 he was created cardinal, 
and next year organised at his own expense ana 
commanded the expedition for the conquest of 
Oran and extirpation of piracy. Ferdinand on his 
deathbed (1516) named Ximenes regent of Spain 
till the arrival of his grandson Charles; and 
the aged cardinal quickly overawed the hostile 
grandees into submission, and quelled a revolt 
m Navarre. He died at Roa on nis way to greet 
Charles, Just arriving in Spain. Ximenes was 
fanatical in his hatred of heresy, and as Grand- 
inquisitor caused the death of 2500 persons. The 
revolution he effected in breaking down the feudal 
power of the nobles has often been compared 
with the change wrought in France by Richelieu. 
His munificence as a patron of religion, of letters, 
and or art deserves the highest praise. He 
fbunded the University of Alcali de Henares, and 

S ublished the famous Complntensian Polyglot 
ee the Latin Life by Gome* de Castro (3659k 
French by Fiddlier (1700), Geriiiau by Hefele (2d 
ed. 1851 : trails. 1860)and II uidobro(l 901X English 
by Lyell (1917). [Span. pron. Hee-ma^nays.) 
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rARMOUTH, Sophia von Walmoden, 
Countess of, already known to our 
George II. In Hanover, on Queen Caro- 
line’s death (1787) was brought to Eng- 
land as the king’s mistress, and created 
a countess. She died in 1765. 


Yarrell, William (1784-1856), naturalist, born 
at Westminster, originally a newspaper agent, 
devoted himself to zoological work. He wrote 
History of British Fishes (1885-36 ; 3d ed. 1859) and 
History of British Birds (1889-48 ; 4th ed. 1881-85). 


Yates. Edmund (1881-94), bom at Edinburgh, 
the son of the actor-manager Frederick Henry 
Yates (1797-1842), from 1847 till 1872 had a berth 
in the Post-office, being for ten years chief of the 
missing-letter department. From 1854 he pub- 
lished over a score of novels and other works 
(Broken to Harness , Running the Gauntlet , Black 
Sheep , Ac.); was editor of Temple Bar , Tinsley's, 
and other periodicals ; and in 1874 founded, with 
Grenville Murray, a successful ‘society* weekly, 
'The World , which, for a libel on Lord Lonsdale, 
involved him in 1884 in two months’ imprison- 
ment. See his Recollections (1884). 

Yeames, William Frederick (1885-1918), his- 
torical and subject painter, born at Taganrog, 
Btudied in London, Florence, and Rome, and 
became A.R.A. in 1866, R.A. in 1878. 

Yeats, William Butler, bom in Dublin, 13th 
June 1865, the son of the distinguished artist 
John Butler Yeats (1889-1922), was for three 
years an art student, but in 1888 settling in 
London, and taking to Literature, published a 
succession of volumes of poems, plays, and col- 
lections of Irish Tales, edited Blake (with E. J. 
Ellis), aud became a champion of the Irish 
Neo-Celtic movement. In 1911 he published a 
study of his friend J. M. Synge. A Collected 
Edition of his verse and plays began to appear in 
1928. Deirdre is the best knowu of the plays. 
His later work was influenced by French Sym- 
bolism and Eastern mysticism. He is an Irish 
Senator and a Nobel prizeman (1928). See studies 
by Kraus (1904), F. Reid (1915). [ Yates.] 

Yelvorton, Mrs, the name claimed by Theresa 
Longworth, daughter of a Manchester silk-mer- 
chant, who was educated in a French convent, 
aud was a nurse in the Crimea. The House of 
Lords on appeal (1867) decided against her claim 
to be the wife of M^jor Yelverton, afterwards 
Lord Avonmore (1824-88). She died in 1881. 

Yerkes, Charles Tyson (1887-1906), railway 
financier, endowed in 1892 tne Yerkes Observa- 
tory in connection with the Chicago University, 
but 46 miles N.W. of the city, which contains a 
40-inch refractor, the largest telescope in existence. 

Yonge, Charlotte Mary, only daughter of W. 
0. Yonge of Otterbourne, Hants, was born 11th 
August 1828. She gained a large constituency of 
readers by her Heir of Reddy ffe (1858) and its suc- 
cessors, publishing some 120 volumes of fiction, 
High Church in tone. Fart of the profits of the 
Heir of Seddyfe was devoted to fitting out the 
missionary schooner Southern Cross for Bishop 
Selwyn ; and those of the Daisy Chain (£2000) she 

B ve to build a missionary college in New Zealand. 

e has also published historical works, a book 
on Christian Names (1868), a Lift of Bishop Pa* to- 
tem (1878), and a sketch of Hannah More (1888), 
besides translating much aud editing the Monthly 


Packet. She died 24th March 1901. There was an 
edition of her best tales in 1888-89. [Yung.] 

York, Cardinal. See Stewart. 

York, Duke of, the title often of the second 
sons of the kings of England. Edward III.’s 
fourth son Edmund founded that House of York 
which fought the Wars of the Roses. James II. 
was recognised as Duke of York from 1660 till his 
accession in 1685. George I. conferred the title 
on his brother, Ernest Augustus ; and George III. 
on his second son, Frederick Augustus (1763- 
1827), who showed his military incapacity in 
command of an expedition to the Netherlands 
against the French in 1793, and again in 1799, 
having in 1795 been made British commander-in- 
chief. He had to resign that post because of the 
shameful traffic in military appointments carried 
on by his mistress, Mrs Clarke (q.v.), but was re- 
instated (1811). In 1892 the dukedom was con- 
ferred on George Frederick Ernest Albert, second 
son of Edward VII., heir to the crown by the 
death of his brother, the Duke of Clarence ; in 
1901 lie was created Prince of Wales. See 
George V. The title was conferred in 1920 on 
his second son, Albert Frederick, born 1895. 

Yorke, Philip, Earl of Hardwicke (1690- 
1764), a Dover attorney’s son, in 1787 became 
Lord Chancellor, supported Walpole, and held 
office under the Duke of Newcastle. He presided 
at the trial of the rebel lords in 1745, and pro- 
moted the laws that proscribed tartan and 
abolished heritable jurisdiction in Scotland. 
His Marriage Act of 1764 abolished Fleet mar- 
riages.— His son, Philip, second Earl (1720-90), 
held public offices and wrote Athenian tetters 
and edited Walpoliana. 

York von Wartenburg, Hans David Ludwig 
(1759-1880), was the son of a Pomeranian captain, 
Von York or Jarck, claiming English descent. 
He entered the army in 1772, was cashiered for 
insubordination, and served in the Dutch East 
Indies, but rejoining the Prussian service, gained 
glory in the wars of 1794, 1806, 1812, and 1813-14. 
Ennobled 1814, he was made a field-marshal 1821. 

Young, Andrew (1807-89), an Edinburgh and 
St Andrews schoolmaster, wrote * There is a happy 
Land.' 

Young, Arthur (1741-1820). writer on agri- 
culture, was born at Whitehall, but spent his boy- 
hood, as indeed most of his life, at Bradtteld near 
Bury St Edmunds, his father being rector and a 
prebeudary of Canterbury. In 1768 he rented a 
small form of his mother’s, on which he made 
8000 unsuccessful experiments; during 1766-71 
held a good-sized farm in Essex (ruin the result); 
from 1776 to 1778 was in Ireland ; resumed farm- 
ing at Bradfleld ; and in 1793 was appointed 
secretary to the Board of Agriculture, with a 
salary of £400. Blind from 1811, he died in 
London, and was buried at Bradfleld. Young, 
by his writings, was one of the first to elevate 
agriculture to a science. They include A Tour 
through the Southern Counties (1768), A Tour through 
the North of England (1771 X The Fanner's Tour 
through the East of England (1770-71), Tour in 
Ireland (1780), Travels in France during 1787-88- 
89-90 (a very memorable view of the state of 
France Just before the Revolution, 1792-94), The 
Farmer's Kalendar (215th ed. 1862X and ‘ Agricul- 
tural Surveys ’ of eight English counties, besides 
many papers in The Annals of Agriculture, which 
he edited. See A. W. Hutton’s edition of the 
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Tour in Inland , with bibliography by J. P. 
Anderson (1892) ; M. Betham-Edwards’s edition of 
the Travels in France (1890) ; and her edition of 
his Autobiography (1898). 

Yoons, Brigham, Mormon leader, born at 
Whitingnam, Vt., Jane 1, 1801, was a carpenter, 
painter, and glazier in Mendon, N.Y. He first 
saw the * Book of Mormon • in 1880, and in 1832, 
converted by a brother of Joseph Smith (q.v.), 
was baptised and began to preach near Mendon. 
Next he went to Kirtland, Ohio, was made an 
elder, and preached in Canada 1882-83. In 1835 
he was appointed one of the twelve apostles of 
the churcn, in 1844 president; and the Mormons, 
when driven from Nauvoo, were led by him to Utah 
In 1847. In 1840 he visited England and made 2000 
proselytes. In 1848 the great body of Mormons 
arrived at Utah, and founded Salt Lake City ; and 
in 1861 President Fillmore appointed Brigham 
Young governor. In 1868 a new governor, Cum- 
ming, was sent with a force of United States 
troops. The determination of the United 8tates 
to abolish polygamy, and the appointment in 1869 
of another ‘Gentile' governor, reduced Young’s 
authority. Practical and far-seeing (though a 
fanatic), he encouraged agriculture and manufac- 
tures, made roads and bridges, and carried through 
a contract for 100 miles of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road. He died 29th August 1877, leaving 12,500,000 
to seventeen wives and fifty-six children. 


Young, Charles Maynk (1777 -1866), tragedian, 
son of a scoundrelly London suigeon, was driven 
from home with his mother and two brothers, 
and had for a while been a clerk in a West India 
house, when in 1798 he made his d6but at Liver- 
pool ; in 1807 he appeared in London as * Hamlet.’ 
He was a really original actor, second only, in 
some parts superior, to Kean himself. In 1832 he 
retired with a fortune of £60,000. In 1805 he had 
married a brilliant young actress, Julia Anne 
Grimani (1786-1806).— Their son, J ulian Charles 
Young (1806-78), was rector of Southwick in 
Sussex 1844-50. and then of Ilmington, Worcester- 
shire; he published a most amusing Memoir of 
Charles Mayne Young (1871), four-fifths of it his 
own Journal, and supplemented in 1875 by Last 
Leaves *from that same Journal. 


Young, Edward (1688-1765), author of Night 
Thoughts, was born at Upham rectory near Bishops 
Waltham, the son of a fixture dean of Salisbury, 
and in 1708 received a law fellowship of All Souls, 
Oxford. He came before the world as a poet in 
1712 with an Epistle to George Granville on being 
created Lor i Lansdowne, and continued through 
life a persevering toady. In 1719 he produced a 
tragedy, Busiris . at Drury Lane ; in 1716 he was 
in Ireland in attendance on the dissolute young 
Marquis (afterwards Duke) of Wharton ; and he 
was tutor in the family of the Marquis or Exeter. 
His second tragedy, The Revenge,vf&a produced in 
1721 ; his third and last, The Brothers, in 1753. 
His satires. The Love of Fame, the Universal Passion 
(1726-28), brought money as well as fame ; and 
for The Instalment (1726), a poem addressed to 
Sir Robert Walpole, he got a pension of £200. 
In 1727 Young took holy orders, and was ap- 
pointed a royal chaplain: in 1780 he became 
rector of Welwyn in Hertfordshire. The year 
after he married Lady Elizabeth Lee, daughter 
of the Earl or Lichfield and widow of Colonel 
Lee. The Night Thoughts (1742-44), occasioned 
by her death and other sorrows, in spite of much 
fustian sublimity and artificial melancholy, has 
never ceased to be popular, and many of its 
sententious lines have passed into proverbial 


use ; some parts are real poetry. See his Life and 
Letters by H. C. Shelley (1914), and the Life by 
Croft in Johnson’s Lives of the Poets (1782); George 
Eliot’s Essays ; Thomas, Le Polls E. Young (Paris, 

I 1901). 

Young, James (1811-83), of paraffin feme, was 
the son of a Glasgow joiner, and himself for a 
I while one, but attended classes in chemistry, 
i Ac. , at Anderson’s College, and in 1882 became 
assistant to Prof. Graham. In 1887 he obtained a 
* post in University College, London. As manager 
of chemical- works near Liverpool (1889) and near 
Manchester (1843) he discovered cheaper methods 
of producing stannate of soda and chlorate of 
potash ; and it was his experiments (1847-50) 
which led to the manufacture of paraffin-oil and 
solid paraffin on a large scale. 


Young, Robert, LL.D. (1822-89), bom at Edin- 
burgh, was bred a printer, superintended the Mis- 
sion Press at Surat 1856-61, and at Edinburgh 
prepared a long series of books — including an 
independent Translation of the Bible, Marginal 
Readings (10,000) for the English Testament , Hebrew 
Vocabulary, and Analytical Concordance. 

Young, Thomas, Puritan divine, bom in Perth- 
shire, studied at St Andrews, was Milton’s tutor 
till 1622, and afterwards held charges at Ham- 
burg and in Essex. He was the chief author in 
1641 of an Answer to Bishop Hall by ‘Smectyin- 
nuus,’ a name compounded of the initials of 
Stephen Marshall, Edmund Calamy. Thomas 
Young, Matthew Newcomen, and William Spur- 
stow. Young died about 1650. 

Young, Thomas (1 773-1 829), physicist, bom of 
Quaker parentage at Milverton, Somerset, studied 
medicine at jondon, Edinburgh, Gottingen, and 
Cambridge, and started as doctor in London in 
1800, but devoted himself to scientific research, 
and in 1801 became professor of Natural Philos- 
ophy to the Royal Institution. His Lectures 
(1807) expounded the doctrine of interference, 
which established the undulatory theory of light 
He did valuable work in insurance, haemodyna- 
mics, and Egyptology. See Life by Peacock 
(1855) and Prof. Tyndall’s New Fragments (1892). 

Yourieffskala, Princess. See Dolgorukova. 

Ypres, Earl of. See French. 


Ypsilanti, Alexander (1725-1805), of a Fana- 
riot family, claiming descent from the Comneni, 
became hospodar or Wallacliia, but was put to 
death on suspicion of fostering Greek ambitions. 
—His son Constantine became also hospodar 
of Moldavia and Wallachia. Deposed in 1805, 
he came back with some thousands of Russian 
goldiers, stirred up the Servians to rebellion, and 
made another plan for restoring Greece, but had 
to flee to Russia, and died in 1816.— His eldest 
son, Alexander (1788-1828), served with distinc- 
tion in the Russian army in 1812-13. and was 
chosen by the Greek ‘Botanists’ as their chief 
in 1820. He headed a Rouman movement, but, 
defeated by the Turks, took refuge in Austria.— 
His younger brother, Demetrius T1798-1882X also 
served in the Russian array, and aided his brother’s 

of Turkey. In Greece he took part in the capture 
of Trlpolitza (Oct. 1820), His gallant defence of 
Argos stopped the victorious inarch of the Turks, 
and in 1828-80 he was Greek oommander-ln-chief. 


Yriarte, Charles (1882-98), French author of 
Spanish ancestry, born in Paris, studied archi- 
tecture, but from 1861 devoted himself to litera- 
ture ; his works deal with Spain, Paris, the Franco- 
German war, Italy, Ac. (Span. pron. Ee-ri-ar'teh.] 
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Ysaye, EuofcNE, one of the greatest violinists 
of hie time, bora at Brussels in 1858, composed 
tor the violin. [Pron. Ee-siyeh.) 

Yuan-3hih-Kai (1859-1916), first president 
(1912) of the Chinese republic and would-be 
emperor (1915-16), had been minister in Korea, 
governor of Shantung, and foreign minister. 

Yule, Sir HeWry, C.B., K.C.S.I., Lk.D. (1820- 
89), Orientalist, born at Inveresk near Edinburgh, 
the son of a major in the H.E.I.C., passed ftom 
Addiscombe into the Bengal Engineers m 1840. He 


served on the noith-east frontiers, on irrigation 
works, in surveys in Aiakan, and on a mission 
to Ava (1855), and was Secretary to Government 
in the Public Works department from 1858 till 
1862, when he retired as colonel. He sat on the 
Indian Council 1875-89. Hia Cathay and the Way 
Thither (ASM ; revised 1914 eteeq ), notices of China 
before the 16th century, prepared the way for his 
magistral work, The Book of Ser Marco Polo (1871 ; 
3d ed. 1903). Another work was the Anglo-Indian 
Glossary, or Hobson- Jobson (1886 ; 8d ed. 1903). 


A0OARIA, Antony (1502-89), founded 
the Barnabite preaching order, and was 
canonised m 1897. 

Zaooone, Pierre (1817-95), was a fer- 
tile French playwright and sensational 
novelist of the Dumas type. 

Zabharias, a Greek by birth, was pone from 
741 to 752, and recognised Pepin the Snort as 
king of France (752). 

Zadklel, the name assumed by Richard James 
Morrison (1794-1874), who m 1830 started an 
astrological almanac, which reached a yearly salo 
of near 200,000 copies. He was a retired com- 
mander in the navy, a Hebiaist, mathematician, 
and astronomer, withal a real believer in liis 
pseudo-science, as was proved by his action for 
libel against Sir E. Belcher (1868). 

Zahn, Theodor, Biblical scholar, born at Mors, 
Oct. 10, 1888, was professor in several universities. 
Books on the Shepherd of Hennas, Ignatius, 
Ac. were followed by his splendid series on 
the New Testament Canon (1881-93), including 
Tatian’s Diatessaron and an introduction to the 
New Testament (1897). With Gebhardb and liar- 
nack he edited the Patru Apostoli (1876-78). 

Zamenhof, Ludwig Lazarus (1859-1917), a 
Jewish Warsaw oculist, born at Byalostok, in- 
vented Esperanto. 

Zanella, Giacomo (1820-88), Italian poet, born 
at Chiampo, became a priest, and in 1866 pro- 
fessor of Italian Literature at Padua. 

Zangwlll, Israel (1864-1926), bom of Jewish 
family in London, went to school at Plymouth 
and Bristol, but was mainly sel f-taugh fc, grad uated 
with honours at London University, ami, after 
teaching, became a Journalist. A leading Zionist, 
he wrote poems, plays, novels, And essays, ana 
became widely known by Ins Jewish tales— 
Children of the Ghetto ( 1892), Ghetto Tragedies (1894), 
The King o/Schnorrers (1894), and Dreamers of the 
Ghetto (1898). Other works are The Master, With- 
out Prejudice (essays), A Revolted Daughter, Nurse 
Marjorie , The Melting- Pot (1008), We Moderns(im). 

Zapolya, John (14S7-1540),prince of Transyl- 
vania, was proclaimed king of Hungary in 1520, and 
after various changes of fortune secured his throne. 
— His son, John Siqismund (1540-71), had to con- 
tent himself with Transylvania and E. Hungary. 

Zamofce, Friedrich (1825-91), Germanist, born 
near Bruel in Mecklenburg-Schwerin, became a 
journalist at Leipzig (1850) and in 1858 professor of 
German Literature there. Besides editing Brandt's 
Narrenech iff (1854), he wrote on the Nibelungenlied 
(1857), medieval German universities (1857), the 
Old Saxon HeOand , medieval poetical proverbs 
(1868-65), and Prester John (1876-79). 

Zeoharlah, minor prophet, born in Babylonia 
during the captivity, went back with the first 
band of exiles to Judsea. Of the Book of Zeclia- 
riak only the first eight chapters are by him. 


Zedlitz, JosErH Christian von (1790-1862), 
poet, but n at Johanmsberg in Austrian Silesia, 
fought in the 1809 campaign at Asperu and 
Wagram, and served the Austriau foreign office 
in Saxony and other German states. His dramas 
— Kerker nnd Krone, Ac.— were long popular ; but 
his name best survives in his lyrics of reflec- 
tion and narrative and in his poetical tales, 
WaldfrauUin and AUnordische Bilaer. 

Zeller, Eduard (1814-1908), born at Kleinbott- 
war in Wurtemberg, studied at Tubingen and 
Berlin, and settled at TUbingen in 1840 as privat- 
docent in theology. In 1847 he became professor 
of Theology at Bern, and in 1849 at Marburg, 
whence he was called to the chair of Philosophy 
at Heidelberg in 1862, at Berlin in 1872. Perhaps 
the ablest of the direct disciples of Ins father- 
in-law, Baur, he forsook theology and lus early 
Hegelianism for historical work, carried on in an 
impartial and eclectic spirit. He retired in 1894 
with the title of ‘Excellency,' and is an honorary 
member of the Berlin Academy (of which he 
was long the secretary). He published Platonic 
studies in 1839, a ti enchant work on the Acts of 
the Apostles (on Baur's lines, 1854 ; trans. 1876), 
books on Zwirigli (1858), D. F. Strauss (1874), and 
Frederick the Great (1886); a history of German 
philosophy since Leibnitz (1872), and a manual 
of Greek philosophy (1883 ; trans. 1886) ; besides 
his magistral work, Die Geschichte der Griechischen 
Philosophic (1844-52 ; 6th ed. 1892), which has 
been translated as Socrates and the Socratic Schools 
(1868); Stoics , Epicureans, and Sceptics (1870); 
Plato and the Older Academy (1876); The Pro- 
Socratic Philosophy (1881); The Eclectics (1883); 
Aristotle and the Early Peripatetics (1897). 

Zenghla Khali. See Genghis. 

Zeno, Greek philosopher, flourished abont 500 
b.c. at Elea, a Greek colony in Lucania. A 
favourite disciple of Parmenides, he came with 
him to Athens, and on his return to Elea joined 
an unsuccessful conspiracy against the tyrant 
Nearchus. He held the usual doctrines of the 
Eleatic school respecting the unity and Immuta- 
bility of all things, distrust in knowledge acquired 
through the senses, and reliance on pure reason. 
Of his works but small fragments remain. See 
Zeller’s Pre-SocrcUio Philosophy (trans. 1881). 

Zeno (842-270 B.C.), founder of the Stoic philos- 
ophy, came in 820 from Citium in Cyprus to 
Athens, and attached himself first to the Cynic 
Crates. But, dissatisfied with the Cynics, he 
joined the Megaric school, then the Academics, 
and finally opened a school for himself in the 
‘ Painted Porch ’ (Stoa Poikili ). In extreme old 
age he committed suicide. He taught the funda- 
mental Stole tenets, including the pantheistic god 
and the auti-Epicureau ethics. See Zeller, Stoics, 
Epicureans, and Sceptics (trans. 1870); Capes. 
Stoicism (1880); Jordan, Stoic Moralists (1880); and 
Pearson's Fragments of Zeno and Cleanthss (1891). 
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Ztno v*7 4-491), Emperor of the East, was a 
weak ruler, and dm tug his reign internal distrac- 
tions and foreign troubles greatly increased. 

Zeno of Tarsus succeeded Chrysippus as head 
of the Stoic school.— Zeno of Sidon, Epicurean 
philosopher, taught at Athens to 78 b.c. 

Zenobia, queen of Palmyra, was born there 
probably of Arab descent, and became the wife of 
the Bedouiu Odenathus, lord of the city, who in 
204 a.d. was recognised by Gallienus as governor 
of the East. On her husband’s murder (c. 271) 
nearly the whole of the eastern provinces sub- 
mitted to her sway. When Aurelian assumed 
the purple, he marched against her, defeated her 
in several battles, besieged her in Palmyra, and 
ultimately captured her attempting llight (272). 
She saved her life by imputing the blame of the 
war to her secretary, Longinus (q.v.); he was be- 
headed and Palmyra destroyed. Zenobia, decked 
with jewels, was led in triumphal procession at 
Rome, and presented by her conqueror with large 
possessions near Tivoli, where, with her two sons, 
she passed the rest of her life in comfort and even 
splendour. Strikingly beautiful and of high spirit, 
shegoverned with prudence, justice, and liberality; 
and her literary acquirements were considerable. 
See W. Wright, Palmyra and Zenobia (1895). 

Zephanlah, a Hebrew prophet who flourished 
towards the end of the 7tli century b.c. 

Zeppelin, Count (1838-1917), a German army 
officei, solved in the Franco-German war, and in 
1897-1900 constructed his fiist air-shipor dirigible 
balloon of rigid type. Zeppelins weie constructed 
at Constance, their inveutoi’s huthplace. 

Zeusfl, Johann Kaspar (1806-58), founder of 
Celtic philology, became professor in the Lyceum 
at Bamberg in 1847. [Tzoiss.] 

Zeuxis, the painter, born at Heraclea, flourished 
at Athens before 400 b.c. 

Ziegenbalg, Bartholomew (1683-1719), mis- 
sionary. born at Pulsnitz in Lnsatia, on the call 
of Frederick IV. of Denmark went to establish 
(1706) Christian missions in the then Danish 
colony of Tranquebar, where he died He pub- 
lished a Tamil grammar and a Bible in Tamil. 

Ziegler, Hbinrioh (1841-1925), theologian, 
bom at Posen, became pastor at Laignitz, and 
published two works on Irenseus (1868 and 1871) 
and Der Geschicktliche Christ us (1891). [T&teg'ltr.] 
Zieten, or Ziethen, Hans Joachim von (1699- 
1^80), cavalry general, born at Wtistrau near 
Potsdam, was dismissed from the Prussian 
cavalry for ^subordination in 1727, but in 1730 
rehabilitated. As colonel of hussars (1741) he 
increased the efficiency of the Prussian light 
cavalry. In 1744 he burst into Bohemia, and 
executed a dexterous retreat ; in the Seven Years’ 
War he covered himself with glory at Prague. 
Collin, Leuthen. Liegnitz. ana Torgau. ‘Ola 
Father Zieten * thereafter lived in retirement at 
Berlin, in high favour with Frederick the Great. 
Bee Life by Winter (1886). [Tzee’ten.] 

Zftml80es, John, Byzantine emperor in 969-976. 
fought stoutly against Saracens, Bulgars, and 
Russians. See study of his time by Schlumberger 
( VEpopk Byzantine, 1897). [Zi-misf -sees.) 

Zlnunermann, Johann Georo, Ritter von 
(1728-95), born at Brugg in Switzerland, studied 
medicine at Gottingen, and became town-physi- 
cian at Brugg, where he published his senti- 
mental book On Solitude (1755 ; rewritten 1785), 
which was translated from the German Into 
almost every European language. He also wrote 
Oil * national pride’ and on medical subjects. In 
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1768 lie went to Hanover with the title of physi- 
cian to George III., and was summoned to Berlin 
to the last illness of Frederick the Great, and 
after his death published several woitliless books 
about him. See book by Bodemann (1878). 

Zimmermaon, Robert (1824-98), German Her- 
bartian philosopher and writer on aesthetics. 

Zimmers, Helen, born in Hamburg in 1846, 
was brought to England in 1850. Hei Epic of 
Kings (1882) was from a French xersionofFndnusi 
(q.v.) , and. besides translations, she has wnt leu 
on Schopenhauer, Lessing, MissEdgewoitli, Italy, 
Ac. [Tzim'mern.] 

Zlngerle, Ionaz Vincbnz (1825-92), born at 
Meran, taught at Innsbruck Gymnasium, ami, 
besides poems, wrote on ethnography and Tyrolese 
history, customs, and folk-tales. [Tsing'er-leh.] 

Zlnzendorf, Nicolaus Ludwig, Count von 
(1700-60), refounder of the Moravian Brethren, 
was born at Dresden, stndied under Franeke at 
Halle, and held a government post at Dresden 
He invited the peisecuted Moiavians tolusLusa- 
tian estates, and there founded for them the 
colony of Herrnhut (‘the Lord’s keeping’). His 
zeal led to troubles with the government, and in 
1736-48 he was exiled. During this time he was 
ordained at Tubingen, and became bishop of the 
Moravian Brethren. He died at Herrnhut, having 
written over a hundred books. Many of life 
hymns are still sung by the Brethren. See works 
by Spangen berg (1775), Bovet(1860; trails. 1865), 
Plett (1874), Burkhardt (1876), Becker (1886), and 
Von Nalzmer (1894). 

Ziska, or Zizka, John (c. 1370-1424), Hussite 
leader, nobly born at Troczuov in Bohemia, was 
brought up f page to King Wenceslas. He 
fought for the Teutonic Knights against the Poles, 
for the Austrians against the Turks, and for the 
English at Agiucourt (1415). In Bohemia soon 
after the murder of Huss he became chamberlain 
to King V^enceslas, and joined tlieextremest]>arty 
of hatred against Rome. After the outbreak at 
Prague (80th July 1419) Ziska was chosen leader 
of the popular party, with 4000 men defeated 
the Emperor Sigisinund’s 40,000, captured Prague 
(1421), and erected the fortress of Tabor, whence 
his party was called TaborUes. In 1421 he lost 
his remaining eye at the siege of Raby, but con- 
tinued to lead on his troops to a succession of 
twelve.unexampled victories, with but one defeat, 
compelling Sigismund to offer the Hussites reli- 
gious liberty. But he died of plague at the siege 
of Przibislav ere the war was finished. Ziska 
was cruel, but less so than his enemies. See 
study by Tomek (1879 ; German trans. 1882). 

Zlttel, Karl Alfred von (1889-1904), a copious 
and distinguished authonty on geology and 
palaeontology, and the history thereof, tuuglit at 
Vienna, Karlsruhe, and Munich, and was presi- 
dent of the Bavarian Academy. 

Zockler, Otto (1838-1906), orthodox Lutheran 
theologian, born at Griinberg in Hesse, became 
professor at Giessen in 1868, and in 1866 at 
Cirei Tswald. He published commentaries on both 
the Old and New Testameut books, a history 
of asceticism and tnonachism, Ac., and edited 
theological reviews. ITeeck'ler.) 

Zoe, daughter of the Byzantine emperor Con- 
stantino VIII., caused the murder of her husband, 
Romanus III., made her paramour emperor as 
Michael IV. (1034X and after his death (104?) 
married Constantine IX. She died 1060. [ze’ee.j 

Zoega, Johann Georo (1755-1809), bom in Jut- 
land of Italian descent, studied at Gttttfngen, and 
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settled at Rome, where ae turned Catholic. He 
wrote on Egyptian coins and Roman bus-reliefs, 
aad made a gieat catalogue of Coptic MSS. Hoe 
Life by Welcker (1819). [Tiro-ay' ga.) 

Zoepffel, Richard Otto (1843-91), a theologian 
of the school of Hitachi, born at Arensburg in 
Livonia, became professor at Stragburg in 1877. 
He wrote DU Papstwiihlen (1871) and Johannes 
Sturm (1887). [Tzepfel.] 

Zoff any, John (1725-1810), R.A. (1709), a Lon- 
don poi trait- pain ter, of Gennan origin. See book 
by Lady V. Manners and Dr Williamson (1920). 

Zoilus, Greek rhetorician, born at Amphipolis, 
nourished in the 3d c b.c. From tho bitterness 
with which he attacked Homer, Ins name has 
become proverbial for a malignant critic. 

Zola, Emile, was born in Paris, the son of an 
Italian engineer, 2d April 1840. He entered the 
publishing house of Hachette as a clerk, but soon 
became an active journalist. His work in criticism 
and politics was almost umfoimly unfortunate ; 
later he attempted the drama with equal lack of 
success. His true forte for short stories showed 
itself in the charming Contes h Ninon (1804), 
Nonveaux Contes a Ninon (1874), the collections 
entitled Le Capitame Burle and Nais Micoulin , 
and the splendid Attaque dn Moulin (I860) In 
the later years of the Empire he had formed with 
Flaubert, Daudet, the Goncourts, and Turgenief 
a sort of informal society, out of which grew the 
‘Naturalist school.' In this direction Thiresc 
ftaquin (1807) is a very powerful picture of re- 
morse. But it was not until after the war that 
he began the great series of novels with a pur- 
pose called Les Rougon-Macquart ; it comprises a 
score of volumes, all connected by the appearance 
of the same or different members of the family. 
The two * mother-ideas ’ of Zola's naturalism have 
been heredity and a certain cerebral infirmity ; 
and to apply his theory to the study of tho 
document hummn, hollas mastered the technical 
details of most professions, occupations, and 
crafts, as well as the history of recent events in 
France. He began with a sort of general sketch 
called La Fortune des Rougon. La Curie and Son 
Excellence Engine Rougon deal with the society of 
the later days of the Second Empire. Ia Faute 
de VAbbi Mouret is an attack upon celibacy, and 
is, like La ConquiU de Plassans , a vivid study of 
provincial life. Le Ventre de Paris deals with the 
lowest sti ata of the Parisian population. L' Assam - 
moir depicts drunkenness ; Pot-Bouille the lower 
bourgeoisie and their servants ; Au Bonheur des 
Dames 4 universal providers.’ Une Page d' Amour 
and La Joie de Vivre are more generally human. 
Nana is devoted to the cult of the goddess Lubri- 
city, L’QSuvre deals with art and literature. la, 
Terre is an appallingly repulsive study of the 
French peasant, and Germinal of the miner; la 
Bite Humaine contains minute information as to 
the working of railways ; Jje Rive displays a re- 
markable acquaintance with the details of church 
ritual : V Argent exploits financial crashes ; and 
La Dibdcle recounts the great disaster of 1870. 
Dr Pascal (1898) is a sort of feeble summing-up. 
Taurdes (1894), dealing with faith-healing, Is 
hardly a novel, any more than is Rome (1890), a 
critical study of the Papal Curia, or i’a> Is (1898). 
Feconditi (1899), Travail (1901V and VirtU (1903) 
form part of ‘Lea Quatre Evnugiles.' Zola 
espoused the cause of Dreyfus (q.v.), impeached 
the military authorities, amt was sentenced to 
imprisonment (1898), but escaped for a year to 
England. He was accidentally suffocated by char, 
coal fumes, 29th September 1002, See his Corre- 


spondance (>907-8), and woiks by Sherard (1893), 
Vuctelly (1904), and (in French) LepelieLici (1908). 

Zollikofer, Georo Joachim (1730-88), Swiss 
preacher, born at St Gall, settled at Leipzig in 1758 

Zorn, Anders Leonard (1860-1920), Swedish 
etcher, sculptor, and painter. See a monograph 
by E. M. Lang (1924). 

Zoroaster (a Grecised form of Zarathushtra , 
modern Zaradusht), the founder or reformer of the 
ancient Parsee religion, appears as an historical 
person only in the earliest portion of the Avesta. 
His family name was Spitama ; but where he was 
born is not known. As the centre of a group of 
chieftains, one of whom was King Vishtaspa, he 
carried on a political, military, and theological 
struggle for the defence or vvidei establishment of 
a holy agricultural state, whose laws and prin- 
ciples encouraged pastoral labour, tillage, and 
thrift, as against Turanian and Vedic aggiessois. 
He lived in N.W. Persia not later than 800 b c. 
The keynote of his system is that the woild ami 
history exhibit the struggle between Ormuzd 
and Ahritnan (the creator or good spirit, and the 
evil principle, the devil), in which at the end evil 
will oe banished and the good reign supreme. See 
work by Williams Jackson (1899). [Zo-ro-as'ier ] 

Zorrllla, Manuel Ruiz (1 834-95), Spanish states- 
man, a strong Progressist or Radical, a revolu- 
tionary m 1806 and 1834. [Tko-rceVya.) 

Zorrilla y Moral, Josft (1817-93), a fluent 
Spanish poet, born at Valladolid, wrote many 
plays based on national legend. 

Zo'simus, a pagan Greek historian, who held 
office at Constantinople under Theodosius If. 
(408-450) His llistona Nava deals with Hie 
Roman emperois to 410 a.i> — Foi Pope Zosuims 
(417-418), see Pklaqius 

Zschokke, Joiiann Heinrich Daniel (1771- 
1848), born at Magdobuig, uas a strolling pl&>- 
wngbt, then a student at Frank foit, lectured 
theie and adapted plays, and Anally opened a 
Ijoarding-school at Iteicheuau in theGrisons. In 
1799 he settled at Anrau, where he became a 
member of the Great Council. His books in- 
clude histones of Bavaria and Switzerland, and 
a long series of tales— Der Creole, Jonathan Frock , 
Clementine, Oswald , Mexster Jordan, &c. The most 
popular of all was tho Stunden der Andacht (1809- 
10; trans. as Hours of Meditation, 1843) — a Sunday 
periodical, expounding rationalism with eloquence 
and zeal. His collected writings fill 85 vols. (1851- 
54). A few of his tales (G oldmaker’s Village, 
lover’s Stiatagem , Veronica, &c.) have been trans- 
lated into English. See his autobiographical 
Selbstschan (trans. 1847) ; Lives by Munch (1881) 
and Emil Zschokke (3d ed. 1876), and studies by 
Keller (1887) and Wernly (1894). [Tchok'keh.] 

Zuccaro, Taddeo (1529-66), painter in Rome, 
left some pretentious but not valuable frescoes 
and easel-pieces of no especial merit. — His brother. 
Fkderigo (1548-1609), during his travels painted 
portraits (Queen Elizabeth, MaryStuart, &c.), but 
devoted most of his time to unsatisfactory fres- 
coes at Florence, Venice, the Escorial, &c. He 
founded at Rome the Academy of St Luke (1595). 
[Dzook'ka-ro.] 

Zukertort, Johann Hermann (1842-88), born 
at Lublin in Poland, studied medicine at Breslau, 
but from 1867 devoted himself to chess. Settling 
in England in 1872, he founded and edited the 
Chess Monthly, won tournaments in Paris and 
London, was defeated bySteinltz in America In 
1885, and died in London. He published $WO 
Qennftn cbegs manuals (1869-78). 
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Zuloaga, Ignacio, born (the son of a metal* 
worker) Tn 1870 at Iflibar in the Basque Country, 
studied painting at Koine and Pans, and won 
recognition abroad and then at home as the 
reviver of the national tradition in Spanish 
painting. [Thoo-lo-ah'ga.] 

Zumala-Oarreguy, Tomas (1788-1835), greatest 
of Oarlisb generals, was born at Ormatztegui in 
the Basque province of Uuipuzcoa. He fought 
Against Napoleon, on the re-establishinent of 
absolutism was made governor of Ferrol, but in 
1832, with other Carlists, was dismissed the army. 
Head of the Basque Carlist insurrection (1833), 
he kept his opponents at bay, and gamed a series 
of victories over the Christmo generals. This 
turned the weak head of Pon Carlos, and led him 
to interfere with the plans of his general, who 
was anxious to strike for Madrid, but who, 
ordered to lay siege to Bilbao, was mortally 
wounded by a musket-ball. See Henmngsen’s 
Twelve Months ’ Campaign (1830) and Cor nh ill for 
January 1871. [Thou-mah'la Kar-ray'ghee ] 

Zumpt, Karl (17*>2 1849), classical scholar, 
born at Berlin, became in 1827 extra-ordinary, in 
1830 ordinary, professor at the university there. 
His works include the Lateinische Grammatik(\8\H ; 
18th ed. 1874), and oditions of Curtins (1826 and 
1849), Quintilian (1831), Ciceio's Ven i ne Orations 
(1830-31), and l)e Offtciis (1837) He wrote books 
on the Roman knights (1839), the population of 
ancient states (1841), the philosophical schools of 
Athens (1843), the Roman dwelling-houses (1844), 
Roman Religion (1845), and the legal standing of 
the Roman citizen (1846). See Latin Life by his 
nephew (1851). —That nephew, August Zumpt 
(1815-77), lectured «t Berlin, and devoted himself 
to Latiu epigraphy. See the Life of him by 
Padoletti (1878) [Tzoompt.] 

Zupitza, J u Li us (1844-95), Germanist, born at 
(Iberglogau, studied at Breslau, and was professor 
of German or of English at Bieslau, Vienna, and 
(from 1870) Beilin. He edited Cynewulfs Elena 
(1877), Aelfric’s giaiumar (1880), Beowulf (1882), 
Guy of Warwick (1883-87), &c. 

Zurbaran, Francisco (1598-1662), Spanish 
religious painter, the sou of a labourer in Estio- 
madura, spent most of his laborious life at Seville. 
His mastei piece, an altarpioce, is m the museum 
there. The London National Gallery has a tine 
kneeling Franciscan holding a skull. [Spanish 
pron. Thoor-ba-rah n\ ] 

ZwlngU, Huldrkich (Latinised Ulricas Zuing • 
lius , and th*n Anglicised into Zwingle) Swiss 
Reformer, was horn at Wildhaus m St GaII. dan. 

1, 1484, studied at Bern, Vienna, and Basel, and 
liecame priest at Glarus in 1506 Heio he taught 
himself Greek, and twice (1512, 1515) as field- 
chaplain accompanied the Glarus mercenaries. | 
Transferred in 1516 to Einsiedeln, whose Black j 
Virgin was a great resort of p'lgntM, he made no j 


secret of his contempt for such superstition. In 
1518 elected pieachei in the Zurich minster, he 
roused the council not to admit within the city 
gates Berulmrdm Samson, a seller of indulgences. 
He preached the gospel boldly, and in 1521 suc- 
ceeded in keeping Zurich from joining the other 
cantons m their alliance with France. The Bishop 
of Constance sent Ins vicar-general, who was 
quickly silenced m debate by the Reformer (1523), 
in presence of the council and six hundred ; 
whereupon the city adopted the Reformed doc- 
trines as set forth in Zwmgli’s sixty-seven theses. 
A second disputation followed (1523), with the 
result that images and the mass were swept 
away. Zwingli luanied Anna Meyer ( nee Rein- 
hart!), a widow of forty-three, in 1524 ; on Easter 
Sunday 1525 lie dispensed the sacrament in both 
kinds; and the Reformation spread widely over 
Switzerland. Zwmgli first made public his views 
on the Lord’s Supper in 1524; and the first stage 
of the controversy with Luther, destined to rend 
the Protestant Church, closed with the fruitless 
confeience at Marburg (1529). He rejected every 
form of local or coipoieal presence, whether by 
transnbstantiation oi consubstanti&tion. Mean- 
time the progiess of the Reformation had aroused 
bitter hatred in the Forest Cantons. Five of them 
foimed in 1528 an alliance, to which the Arch- 
duke Ferdinand of Austua was admitted. Zurich 
deelaied war in 1529 on account of the burning 
alive of a Protestant pastor seized on neutral 
territory, but bloodshed was aveited for a time 
by the first treaty of Cappel (1529). But the 
Forest Cantons made a sudden dash on Zurich 
with 8000 men, and were met at Cappel by but 
2000. The men of Zuiich made a desperate re- 
sistance, but v re completely defeated, and among 
the dead lay the Reformer, Oct. 11, 1531. Zwmgli 
pleached substantially the Reformed doctrines as 
early as 1516, the year before the appearance of 
Luther’s theses. Original sin he regarded as a 
moral un-ease rather than as punishable sin or 
guilt He main tamed the salvation of unbaptised 
infants, and lie believed m the salvation of such 
virtuous heathens as Socrates, Plato, Pindar, 
Numa, Scipio, and Seneca. On predestination 
ho was as Calvmistic as Calvin or Augustine. 
With less of fire and power than Luther, lie was 
the most open-minded and liberal of the Re- 
former Zwmglt's Opera till four folios (1545); 
later editions are by Schuler and Schulthess 
(1828-42 ; supp. 1861). The chief is the Commen- 
tarius de wra et falsa religion e (1525) ; the r®st are 
mainly occupied with the exposition of Scripture 
and controversies on the Eucharist, &c. There 
are old Lives by Myconmsand Bullmgei ; modem 
ones by Hettinger (1841 ; trails 1856), Chrtstoffel 
(1857 ; trans. 1858), Sporri (1866), Morikofer ( 1807 - 
o9), Volkumr (1870), A. Baur (1885-89), St&helm 
(1895), and S. M Jackson (1901) See also the 
publications of the Zwingli Society. [ Czving^lee.] 
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INDEX OF PSEUDONYMS, &a 

I 


The following index, besides giving pseudonyms, historic sobriquets and 
nicknames, &c., supplies a key to such bibliographical puzzles as the authorship 
of Paul Feiroll , the Schonberg- Cotta Family , the Battle of Dorlring, &c. It is, of 
course, eclectic ; a complete list would take up the entire volume. The more 
obvious circumlocutions have therefore been omitted ; thus it has not been 
thought necessary to explain the 4 author of WaverleyJ the 4 Conqueror/ or the 
4 Pretender/ Nor are entries required here where the proper name is regularly 
associated with the epithet, as the 4 Admirable Crichton/ 4 Fnbius Cunctator/ 
or 4 Pedro the Cruel.* On the other hand, a few names have been admitted 
to the list that were not thought important enough to receive biographical 
articles. Occasionally the second entry explains, not equals, the first. Thus 
4 Claimant... .Tichborne* means not that the Claimant was Tichborne, but 
that under the article Tichborne it is explained who the Claimant was. 


A.E George William Russell 

A.K.H.B .Dr A. K. H. Boyd 

A.L.O.E Charlotte Maria Tucker 

4 AbW Constantin ' L. Hal6vy 

‘Abide with me' H. P. Lyte 

Aboukir, Hero of Sir Ralph Abercromby 

Achitopnel Shaftesbury 

‘ Adagi* * Erasmus 

‘Adam Blair* J. G. Lockhart 

Adeler, Max. Charles Heber Clark 

* Adonals*. Shelley 

Adullainites Lord Sherbrooke 

' Africaine ’ Meyerbeer 

Agapemone H. J. Prince 

' Age of Reason ' T. Paine 

Alabama, The Raphael Semmes 

'Albany, Bachelor of the’ .M. W. Savage 

4 Alchemist * Ben Jonson 

Alciblades Tennyson in Punch , 1846 

Aldiborontinboscophomio James Ballantyne 

Alexander, Mrs Mrs A. P. Hector 

4 AH*b Well* Dibdin and Braham 

All the Talents W. W. Grenville 

Ally Sloper Charles H. Ross 

* Alonso the Brave* M. G. Lewis 

Althea. Richard Lovelace 

Amateur Casual James Greenwood 

* Amber Witch *. Meinhold 

Anesthetics. .W. T. G. Morton, Sir J. Y. Simpson 
Anarohlsm Bakunin 

* Anastasias *. Thomas Hope 

4 Anatomy of Melancholy * Rt. Burton 

Andrew, Merry. , Boorde 

‘Angel in the House* Coventry Pstmore 

Angler-poet T. T. Stoddart 

* Angot, La Fille de Madame ' . ... A. C. Lecocq 

Ann, Mother Apn Lee 


4 Annie Laurie' Alicia A. Spottiswoode 

‘Anster Fair* Win. Tennant 

Anstey, F F. Anstey Guthrie 

‘Anti-Jacobin*. Canning, J. H. Frere, Gifford 

Antiseptic System Lord Lister 

Ape (Vanity Fair) Carlo Pellegrini 

Apostate, The Julian 

Apostle of Cumbria Kentigern 

Apostle of the Frisians Willibrod 

Apostle of the Germans Boniface 

Apostle of the Indians.. Las Casas and John Eliot 

Apostle of the Indies Xavier 

Apostle of Ireland St Patrick 

Apostle of the North Bernard Gilpin 

Apostle of Northumbria Cuthbert 

Apostle of Temperance Father Mathew 

Apostle of Toleration Roger Williams 

‘Arabian Nights* Galland, Lane, Burton 

4 Arcadia * Sir P. Sidney 

Archangel, Father George Leslie 

Arch-Druid W. Stukeley 

Archimago Spenser (Faerie Queene) 

4 Arden of Feversliain * George Lillo 

4 Areopagitica* Milton 

4 Arethusa, The '..Prince Hoareand William Shield 

4 Argenis* John Barclay 

4 Artevelde, Philip van’ Sir H. Taylor 

Ascanius, The Young Prince Charles Edward 

‘As in a Looking-glass' F. O. Philips 

Astraea, The Divine Afire Benn 

*Astr6e*. Honortd’Urft 

Astrophel Edmund Spenser 

4 Atalantis, New’ Mrs Mauley 

Athos, Porthos, Aramis ..Dumas (Three Musketeeri) 

‘Atlantis, New' Francis Bgoon 

Atlas (World) Edmund Yates 

Attlcus Addison 
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* Auld Lang Syne'. . . .Sir tl. Aytoh and Burns 

*Auld Robin Gray’ Lady Anne Barnard 

Aunt Judy Mrs Alfred Gatty 

* Aurora Floyd * Miss Braddon 

' Aurora Leigh' Mrs Browning 

Autocrat O. W. Holmes 

Autun, Bishop of Talleyrand 

Avon, Swan or Shakespeare 

Ayrshire Ploughman Robert Burns 

B.V. James Thomson 

Bab W. S. Gilbert 

* Bachelor of the Albany . Marinion W. Savage 

Balaclava, Charge at Lord Cardigan 

‘ Ballo in Maschera' Auber 

Banff Naturalist Thomas Edward 

Bangorian Controversy Benj. Hoadly 

* Barbara Frietchie’ Whittier 

Batbelliou, W. N. P....Biuce Frederick Cummings 

‘ Barber of Seville ’ Beaumarchais, Rossini 

Barbizon School Corot, Millet, Ac. 

Barine, ArvMe. Mme. Charles Vincent 

Barnaby, Drunken Richard Brathwaite 

‘Barnwell, George’ George Lillo 

Barossa, Victor of Lord Lynedoch 

‘Bath Guide’ C. Anstey 

‘Battle Hymn of the Republic*. .Julia W. Howe 

* Battle of Dorking’ Gen. G. T. Chesney 

‘Baviad* William Qiffoid 

Bayard of India. Sir James Outram 

Bayes, Little John Dryden 

‘Bay of Biscay ’..A. Cherry; Jn. Davy, composer 

Beauclerc Henry I. 

‘ Beaux’ Stratagem ’ G. Farqnhar 

Bede, Cuthbert Rev. E. Bradley 

* Bedgetlert ’. W. R. Spencer 

‘Bees, Fable of the’ Bernard Mandeville 

•Beggar’s Opera’ John Gay 

Belgian Shakespeare Maeterlinck 

Bell, Acton Anne Bronte 

Bell, Currer. Charlotte Bronte 

Bell, Ellis Emily Bronte 

‘Belle’s Stratagem’ Hannah Cowley 

Bell-the-Oat. ..Archibald Douglas, Earl of Angus 

Beloved Physician Sir Andrew Clark 

‘Belshazzar’ H. II. Milman 

‘Ben Hur* Lewis Wallace 

Benicia Boy. Tom Sayers 

Bereans John Barclay 

•Bertram' Charles R. Maturin 

Bess of Hard wicke Cavendish, Talbot 

•BethGdlert’ W. R. Sponcer 

Bcttina Eliz. von Araim 

Bibliophile Jacoo Paul Lacroix 

Bickenlyke, John Charles Henry Cook 

Bfokerstaff, Isaac Swift and Steele 

Bien AIm6 Louis XV. 

Biglow, Hosea J. Russell Lowell 

Birmingham. George.. Rev. James Owen Hannay 

Black Dwarf David Ritchie 

« Black-ey’d Susan’ Douglas Jerrold 

Black Hole Suraja Dowlali 

Blacksmith, Learned Ellhu Burritt 

Blameless King. Arthur 

‘ Blessed Datnozel’ ..D. G. Rossetti 

Blind Jack of Knaresborough J. Metcalf 

* Blithedale Romance * N. Hawthorne 

Blood and Iron Bismarck 

* Bloody Brother ’ Beaumont and Fletcher 

Bluebeard Gillesde Ret*, Perrault 

Bobbin, Tim John Collier 

Bobbing Joan Ka , r L of l Mar 

Bobs. . I*>nl Roberts 

* Bohemian Girl’ . . Balfe 

Boldrewood, Rolf. ...T. A. Browne 

Bolt Court, Sage of 8arauel Johnson 


Bomba Ferdinand tf. (Naples) 

‘Bombastes Funoso’ (1810) .Win. Barnes Rhodes 
‘Bon Gaultier’. .Sir T. Mai tin and W. E. Aytouu 

‘Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich’ Clough 

Bounty, Mutiny of. Bligli 

‘ Bourgeois Gentilhomme’ Molieie 

‘Bovary, Madame’ Flaubert 

‘Bowling, Tom’ 0. Dibdin 

* Box and Cox’ J. M. Morton 

‘ Boy in Gray, The’. . . .Henry Kingsley 

Boz Charles Dickens 

Bozzy James Boswell 

Brahmo Somaj Rammohun Roy, K. C. Sen 

* Brambletye House ’ Horace Smith 

‘ Bread- winners’ Col. John Hay 

Breitmann, Hans C. G. Lelami 

‘Bride’s Tragedy, The’ T. L. Beddoes 

‘ Briefe ilber die Lueinde’ Fr. von Schlegel 

Broad-bottom Administration H. Pelham 

' Broad Stone of Honour’ Kenelin H. Digby 

Brook Farm Ripley, Hawthorne 

Brother Jonathan Trumbull 

‘Brown Jug, The’ Francis Fawkes 

'Brown, Mrs’ George Rose 

Browne, Matthew W. B. Ramis 

Browne, Phillis Mrs Hamer 

‘ Brownie of Blednoch’. . . . . W. Nicholson 

Buffalo Bill CoL Cody 

‘Bull, John’ Arbuthnot 

Buncle, John Thomas. Amory 

‘Burning Babe’ R. Southwell 

‘ Bush aboou Traquait ’. Rt Crawford, J. C. Shairp 
Butcher, The .. . Duke of Cumberland 

Bystander Gold win Smith 

C. K. S Clement K. Shorter 

C. 8. C C. S. Calverley 

Caballero, Fenian. . .Cecilia Bohn von Faber 

Cadenus Swift 

Calculating Boy G. P. Bidder 

Calculating Machine C. Babbage 

‘ Caleb Stukely ’ Samuel Phillips 

* Caleb Williams ’ Godwin 

* Caledonia ' George Chalmers 

‘ Called Back’ Hugh Conway 

* Caller Herrin ’ Lady Nairne 

Cambridge Platonists . ..H. More, Cudworth, Ac. 

Cambuscan Genghis Khan 

‘Cameronian’s Dream ’ Jas. Hislop 

* Camp of Refuge ’ Charles M&cferlane 

‘Canterbury Tales’ Harriet Lee 

Capet, Widow Marie Antoinette 

Capitano, Gran Gonsalvo di Cordova 

‘Caractdres’ La Broydre 

‘Carlingford, Chronicles of’ Mrs Oliphant 

* Carmen ’ Mdrimde and Bizet 

Carmen Syl va El izabeth of Ronmania 

Carroll, Lewis C. L. Dodgson 

' Caro mio ben ’ G. Giordani 

Carthusians St Bruno 

* Castle of Otranto’ Horace Walpole 

‘Castle Spectre’ M. G. Lewis 

‘Cato’ Addison 

Cato Street Conspiracy This tie wood 

1 Caudle, Mrs ’ Douglas Jerrold 

Cavalier Poet. John Cleveland 

‘ Cavalleria Rusticana' Mascagni 

Cavendish .H. Jonea 

Caxton, Pisistratus Lytton, Lord 

* Cecilia ' Madame D'Arblay 

Centuriators Flaciua Illy ficus 

Cham Amdd4* de Nod 

' Chameleon ’ William Maitlaiid 

Cham of Literature, Great Samuel Johnson 

Chartism F. B. O'Oonnor 

* Chase, The* William Somenrillt 
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‘Cheer, hoys, cheer ’..Charles Macicay, Hy. Russell 

ChelRea, Sage of. Thomas Carlyle 

‘Cherrieand theSlae’ Alex. Montgomerie 

‘Cherry Ripe’. ..Herrick ; C. E. Horn, composer 

Chersonese, Tyrant of the Miltiades 

Chevalier Stewart 

'Cheveley Novels’ Valentine Durrant 

Child of Miracle Comte de Chambord 

Clnllon. Prisoner of J . . F. de Bonivard 

4 Chough and Crow ’ . .Sir H. Bisliop 

‘Christian Philosopher* . Thomas Dick 

Christian Socialism. ..C. Kingsley, F. 1). Maurice 
‘ Christ’s Kirk on the Green ’.. . . James I. or V. 

‘Christ's Victory ’ Giles Fletcher 

‘Chrononhotonthologos* Henry Carey 

‘Chrysal’ Charles Johnstone 

‘Cinderella* Perrault 

‘Cinq Mars* Alfred do Vigny 

Citizen King . ..Louis-Philippe 

‘City of Dreadful Night’. . Jas Thomson, Kipling 

* City Madam ’ Massinger 

Claimant, The . . .Tich borne 

Clapham Sect Z. Macaulay, W. Wilberforce 

Olaribel Mrs Barnaul 

Clarinda Agnes Maclehose 

Clear, Claudius Sir W. Robertson Nicoll 

Cleishbotham, Jedediah Sir W. Scott 

‘Cloches de Corneulle’ ... R. Planquette 

Clout, Colin ..Skelton and Edmund Spenser 
Cock of the North Duke of Gordon 

* Coelebs jn Search of a Wife ’ . . . Hannah More 

‘Cogito, ergo sum ’ Descartes 

Colkitto Marquis of Montrose 

‘Colleen Bawn ’ Boucieault and Griffin 

‘Collegians’ Gerald Griffin 

‘Colloquia* Erasmus 

‘Coin6uie Humaine ’ Balzac 

‘Come where my Love lies' S. C. Foster 

‘Coming Race, The* Lord Lytton 

Commoner, The Great Chatham 

Communism Babeuf, Foui ler 

‘Companions of my Solitude’ Sir A. Helps 

* Confederacy, The ’ . . Sir John Vanbrugh 

‘Confessio Amantis ’. . . Gower 

‘Confessions’ ..Augustine, Rousseau 

Conrad, Joseph . ..Jozef Konrad Korzeniowski 

* Consuelo’ . .George Sand 

‘Contrat Social ’ Rousseau 

Conway, Hugh F. J. Fargus 

Coohdge, Susan . . . .Sarah Chatincey Woolsey 

‘Cooper’s Hill’ Denham 

Coppet Mine, de Stael 

Cordeliers ,Danton, Desmoulins, Marat 

Cordi&re, la Belle Louise Lab6 

‘ Corinne’ Mine, de Stael 

Coruelius O’Dowd Charles Lever 

Cornish Wonder John Opie 

Corn-law Rhymer Kbenezer Elliott 

Cornwall, Barry B. W. Procter 

Corporal, Little Napoleon I. 

‘Corsican Brothers’ Dion Boucieault 

Corsican, The Napoleon I 

‘Cosi fan Tutte’ Mozart 

Cotton, Robert Turner Mortimer Collins 

‘Country Mouse and City Mouse’ . . Mat. Prior 
Country Parson. .G. Herbert, Dr Boyd, H. Moule 

‘Country Wife, The’ W. Wvcherlev 

•Course of Time’ R. Pollok 

Craddock, Charles Egliert Mary N. Murfree 

‘Cranford* Mrs Gaskell 

Crayon, Christopher J. E. Ritchie 

Crayon, Geoffrey . . ..Washington Irving 

‘Creole Days’ G. W Cable 

‘Crescent and the Cioss’ Eliot Warburton 

Criminology Loinbroso 

* Critique of Pure Reason ’ Kant 


Cromarty, Deas Mrs Ehz. S. Watson 

Crowquill, Alfred. ..A. H. and C. R. Fori ester 

' Cruise of the Midge’ Michael Scott 

‘ Cuckoo, Ode to ’ Michael Bruce or Logan 

‘Cumnor Hall’ Win. J. Mickle 

‘ Cur Deus Homo * Anselm 

‘Curfew must not Ring* Mrs Rose H. Thorpe 

Cushing, Paul R. A. Wood-Seys 

Cynics Antistlienes, Diogenes, Ac. 

Cvnicus Martin Anderson 

4 Cyril Thornton ’ Tlios. Hamilton 

Daddy W. Wordsworth 

Dagonet G. R. Suns 

‘Dairyman’s Daughter’ Legli Richmond 

‘Daisy Chain, The’ Chailotte M. Yonge 

* Dame Euroiia’s, Fight at’. Henry W. Pullen 

Danbury Newsman J. M. Bailey 

* Dance of Death ’ Hans Holbein 

4 Danesbury House*. . ... Mrs Hy. Wood 

Darien Scheme William Paterson 

Dash, Comtesse. . Vicoiutev»e de Saint-Mars 

4 Daughter of the Regiment.’. . . ..Donizetti 

‘ Da\ id, Song to ’ Christopher Smart 

‘Davideis’ Abraham Cowley 

Deans, Jeanie . . . .Helen Walker 

* Death’s Jest-book ’ . .. ,T. L Beddoes 

* Death of Nelson ’. . John Br&ham 

Decadents. . .. Paul Vet lame, Mallarm6, &c. 

‘ Decameron ’ Boccaccio 

Dehan, Richard Clotilde Graves 

Della Cmscans . .Mrs Cowley, W. Gifloid 

Delorme, Joseph Sainte-Beuve 

Delta D. M. Moir 

Democritus Junior Robert Burton 

Demon Bowlei Spoflortli 

Desire, Le Louis XVIII. 

Despair, Poet of James Thomson 

Dessauer, Old. .. Duke Leopold 

‘Destiny’ .... Susan Feirier 

4 Devil’s Dream ’ Thomas Aird 

4 Dial’ Maigaret Fuller 

‘ Diana ’ Montemayor 

‘Dieslrae’ Celano 

‘ Dinorah * Meyerbeer 

‘Discipline* Mrs Bruntou 

* Dispensary, The ’ Sir 8. Garth 

D’lstria. Dora Helena Gluka 

‘Diversions of Purley’ J. Horne Tooke 

Divine Lady Lady Hamilton 

‘Divine Legation W. Warburton 

Divine right of kings Sir B. Filmer 

Divine Sarah Sarah Bernhardt 

Dizzy Beaconsfield 

Doctor Angelicus Aquinas 

‘ Doctor Antonio’ G. D. Rufflni 

Doctor Christianissiinus Gerson 

Doctor InvincibiiiH Ockham 

Doctor Irrefragabilis Alexander of Hales 

Dr Jim Sir Leamler S. Jameson 

Doctor Mellifluus St Bernaid 

Doctor Miralnlis Roger Bacon 

Doctor Profundus Thomas Bradwardine 

Doctor Seraphieus Bona ventura 

Doctor Singulat is Ockham 

Doctor Subtilis Duns Bcotus 

Doctor Syntax Wm. Combe 

‘ Doctor, The ’ Southey 

Doctor, The Enlightened . Raymond Lully 

Dods, Meg . Scott (.St Homin' a Well), Mrs Johnstone 

Dooley, Mr Finley Peter Dunne 

‘ Dorking, Battle of’ Gen. G. T. Chesney 

* TVtnfrina * J -John Home, Sir R. Holland, 

U0UglR8 t Alicia Spotliswoode 

Douglas, George George Douglas Brown 

Dowie, Menie Muriel Mrs H. Norman 
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'Drapler’s Letters ’ Swift 

‘Dream-children’ Charles Lamb 

Druid Hem y Hall Dixon 

Duessa Spenser (Fa*) le Queene) 

* Dunblane, The Flower o” ... .Tannaliill 

Dundreary, Lord. .. ... ...Sothein 

Dwarf, Black David Ritchie 

E. F. G Edward FitzGerald 

E. V. B . Hon. Mrs 13oj le 

Eartham, Hermit of.. Win. Haylcy 

‘ Earthly Paradiso, Tho’ W. Moiris 

'East Lynne’ Mrs Henry Wood 

‘ Ecce Homo ' . . . . , Sir J. R. Seeley 

‘ Ecclesiastical Polity ’ R. Hooker 

‘Eclipse of Faith* Hy. Rogers 

‘ Edinburgh Renew’ Jeffrey, Reeve 

Edith Swan-neck . Harold 

‘Edward II.’ Chris. Marlowe 

‘Edwin and Angelina O. Goldsmith 

*Edwin of Deira’ Alex. Smith 

Egalit6 Orleans 

Kgerton, George Mis Egeiton Clairinonte 

‘ Eikon Basilike ’ John Gauden 

‘ Elaine ’ Tennyson 

Elchi, The Great. . . .Stiatfoid de Redcliffe 

Eleatic School ..Xenophanes, Parmenides, Ac. 

Eliu Chailes Lamb 

Eliot, George . Maiian Evans or Cross 

Elizabeth, or the Exiles, Ac. . .Sophie Cottin 

‘ Ellen Middleton ’ Lady G. Fullerton 

Eloisa Abelard 

Elstow, Tinker of. Bun y an 

‘Emblems’.. . . F. Quarles 

'Emigrant’s Farewell, The’ . . Lady Duffenn 

‘ Emile’ Rousseau 

* Emilia Wyndham ’ Mrs Marsh 

‘ Encomium Mot ue’. . Erasmus 

EncvclopMifltes . Diderot, D'Alembert, Ac. 

Englishman, True-bom D. Defoe 

English Montesquieu . . De Lolme 

Englishwoman Isabella Bishop 

Ennius, English Layamon 

‘Entail, The’ John Galt 

‘ Eothen ’ Kinglake 

‘Epic of Hades, The’ Sir L. Moms 

‘Epigoniad’ Win. Wilkie 

Epigrammatist . John Hey wood 

‘ Epistohe Ho-Elian©’ ... .Jas. Howell 

‘ Epistolre Obbcurorum Viroi urn \ .U. \oii Hutten 

‘ Equality ’ Edvvai d Bellamy 

Erewlion Samuel Butler (1835-1902) 

Erromango, Martyr of . John Williams 

‘Esmeralda*. Arthur G. Thomas 

' Esprit dr» Lois ’ Montesquieu 

* Essays and Re- j Archbishop Temple, Baden 

views’ . . . . 1 Powell, Jowett, Ac.. 

Ettrick Shepherd James Hogg 

‘Kuphranor’ E. Fit/Gerald 

Euphuist John Lyly 

‘ Eustace Conway’ J. F. D. Manure 

‘ Eustace Conyers ’ Jas. Hannay 

* Evangelimanii ’ W. Kionzl 

‘Evelina’ Mine. d’Arblay 

‘Evenings at Home’ Mrs Barbauld 

‘Evergreen’ Allan Ramsay 

'Evidences* William Paley 

‘Exiles of Siberia’ Sophie Cottin 

F. B Henry Rogers 

F. C. G Sir hrancis Carruthers Gould 

* Fairclrld Family ’.. . .. .Mrs Sherwood 

4 Fair Penitent’ Nicholas Rowe 

' Faithful Shepherdess ’ Beaumont and Fletcher 
‘ Falcon Family, The ’ . . . . Manmon W. Savage 

Falconer, Lance Miss M. K. Hawker 


Fane, Violet Mrs Mary Singleton 

Farmer George .George III. 

' Farmer’s Boy ’ Robert Bloomfield 

Farnitigham, Marianne Mary Ann Hearn 

‘ Fatal Curiosity ’ George Lillo 

‘ Fatal Dowry’ P. Massinger 

‘ Father and Daughter’ Mrs Opie 

Father of English Poetry Caedmon, Chaucer 

Father of his Count, y f 

Father of History Herodotus 

Father of the People Louis XII. 

Father of Refoi m John Cartwright 

Faultless, The A. del Sarto 

‘Faust’ Marlowe, Goethe, Gounod, Berlioz 

‘Fazio’ H. II. Milm&n 

Fenians James Stephens 

Fein, Fanny Sara P. Parton 

Forney. Voltaire 

‘ Ferrex and Porrex ’ Thomas Sackville 

' Festivals and Fasts’ R. Nelson 

‘Festus’ P. J. Bailey 

‘ Fidelio * Beethoven 

Field, Michael Miss Bradley and Miss Cooper 

‘Figaro’ Beaumarchais, Mozart, Rossini 

‘ Fight at Dame Euiopa’s ’ Henry W. Pullen 

‘ Fille de Madame Angot* Lecocq 

‘ Finis Polonue* Kosciusko 

‘Fiimilian’ W. E. Aytoun 

First Consul Napoleon I. 

First Gentleman m Europe George IV. 

Five Members Pym, Hampden, Ac. 

‘ Flames' Robert Hichens 

‘Fleece, The’ John Dyer 

Fleming, George Julia Constance Fletcher 

* Flowers of the Forest’ 

‘ Flying Dutchman ’. Wagner 

‘ Foedera ’.. . . Thomas Ryiner 

* Fool of Quality ’ Henry Brooke 

Formosan, Tho G. Psalmanazar 

‘Fo larina, La* Raphael 

‘ Fortunatus ’ Thomas Dekker 

Foul-weatner J«u k Commodore Byron 

‘ Fourfold State ’ Thomas Boston 

Fourth Tarty R. Churchill, A. J Balfour, Ac. 

4 Fra Diavolo’ Auber 

France, Anatole. . . Jacques Anatole Thibault 

* Fiankenstein ’ . Mary W. Shelley 

Fra Paolo Sarpi 

Fiee Church T. Chalmers, Candlish, Ac. 

Fieemau, Mis . . . Duchess of Mail borough 

‘Fieischittz’. . Weber 

‘Fnar Bacon and Fiiar Bungay’ Rt Greene 

‘ Fuar Geiiind ’. Isla 

‘ Friar of Orders Gt ay ’ . .Thomas Percy, J O’Keeffe 
‘ Fuends in Council’.. . . ..Sir A. Helps 

G. A. S George Augustus Sala 

G. B. S George Bernard Shaw 

G. K. 0 Gilbert Keith Chesterton 

G O. M W. E. Gladstone 

Gaberlunzie Man James V. 

Gadshill... Dickens 

‘Gammer Gut ton's Needle’ John Still 

‘ Garden of the Soul’ Bishop R. Clialloner 

Gargantua Rabelais 

Garrett, Edward Mrs T. Fyvie Mayo 

‘ Gates Ajar’ Eliz. Stuart Phelps 

‘Gather ye Rosebuds’ Herrick 

4 Gebir’ W. S. Landor 

‘Gentle Annie’ Stephen C. Foster 

Gentle George Etherege 

‘Gentle Lire, The’ Jas. Hain Friawell 

‘Gentle Shepherd ’ Allan Ramsay 

‘ George Barnwell ' George LHlo 
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* George Geitli • Mrs J. H. Riddell 

George, Old George Monk 

‘ Germ ’ W. Holman Hunt, llobsetti 

\Qertrude of Wyoming’ Thos. Campbell 

Gift, Theo Theodora Boulger 

‘Gil Bids’ Le Sage 

4 Ginx’s Baby ’ Edward Jenkins 

Girondists Roland, Vergniaud 

‘Glenburnie, Cottagers of’ . r Eliz. Hamilton 

Glorious John Dryden, John Murray 

‘God save the King’ J. Bull, H. Carey 

•Golden BoUgh ’ Sir J. G. Frazer 

Golden Farmer William Davis 

‘ Golden GhoVe ’ Jeremy Taylor 

* Golden Legend ’ Voragine 

4 Goliardic poems ’ Walter Map 

* Gondibert* Sir Win. D’A\enant 

Good Grey Poet Walt Whitman 

‘Gorboduc’ Thomas Sackville 

Gotthelf, Jeremias A. Bitzms 

‘Govemour, Tlie* Sir Tlios. Elyot 

Graduate of Oxford John Ruskin 

Graham, Ennis Mrs Molesworth 

‘Granby’ Tlios. Hy. Lister 

4 Grande Duchesse ’ Offenbach 

Grand Monarque Louis XIV. 

4 Grandmother's Money’ F. W. Robinson 

Grand Old Man Gladstone 

'Gran Tacaiio’ Quevedo 

‘Gravenhurst’ William II. Smith 

‘ Graves of a Household ’ Mrs Iiemans 

Gray, Maxwell Miss M. G. Tuttiett 

Great Captain G on salvo di Cordova 

Great Elector. Frederick-William 

Great Marquis Montrose 

Great Unknown Sir W. Scott 

4 Green Carnation ’ Robert Hichens 

Greenwood, Grace Mrs Lippincott 

Gr6villa, Henry Mine Durand 

Grey Eminence . Pere Joseph 

‘Groat’s Worth of Wit* lit. Greene 

Grog, Old Admiral Vernon 

‘GrongarHill* John Dyer 

Grtin, Anastasius. Auersperg 

Grundy, Mrs Thomas Moi ton 

4 Gryll Grange ’ T. L. Peacock 

1 Guesses at Truth ’ J. C. and A Ilaro 

‘Gull’s Hornbook’ Thos. Dekker 

Gunpowder Plot Fawkes 

Gushington, Angelina Mrs Lynn Linton 

‘Guy Livingstone ’ . . G. A. Lawrence 

‘Guzman de Alfaraeha’ Aleman 

Gyp Comtesse de Martel de Janville 

H. B John Doyle 

H. H Mrs Helen Hunt Jackson 

4 Halil Baba’ J. J. Moner 

Haliburton, Hugh J. Logie Robertson 

‘Hame, hame, hame’ Allan Cunningham 

Hamilton, Gail Mary Abigail Dodge 

Hamst. Olphar Ralph Thomas 

4 Handlyng Synne ’ Robert de Bruniie 

Hans Breitinann C. G. Iceland 

4 Hansel and Gretol ' Humperdinck 

‘Bardyknute* Lady Wardlaw 

Harland. Marion . .Mrs M. V. Terhunc ( nee Hawes) 

Harmonists G. Rapp 

Hay, Ian John Hay Beith 

'Heart of Oak .D. Garrick ; W. Boyce, composer 

4 Heathen Chinee ’ Bret Ilarte 

4 Heauton Timorouineno* ’ Terence 

‘ Heavenly Twins ’ ., Sarah Grand 

' Heir of Redclyfle*. .... Charlotte Mary Yonge 

* Helen's Babies ’ John Habberton 

Henry, Oliver William Sydney Porter 

’Heptalogia' A. 0 . Swinburne 


Heptam6ron Margaret of ftav&ttti 

‘Hermes’ James Harris 

‘Hermit, The’ Thomas Parnell, David 3fallet 

‘Hernani’ Victor Hugo 

4 Hero and Leamler’ Chris. Marlowe 

Highland Mary R. Burns 

4 High Life below Stairs’ James Townley 

Hildebrand N. Beets 

‘Hind and Panther’ John Dryden 

Hippo, Bishop of Augustine 

Historicus Sir William Harcourt 

4 Histriomastix ’ Piynne 

Hobbes, John Oliver Mrs Craigie 

Hoi beach, Henry W. B. Rands 

'Home, Sweet Home'. .. H Payne ; TSir II. 

* t Bishop, composer 

' Honest Whore, The ’ Thus. Dekker 

Hoosier Poet Jas. W. Riley 

Hope, Anthony Sir A. H. Hawkins 

Hope, Ascott R R. Hope Moncrieff 

‘Hone Paulin® ’ William Paley 

‘ Hone Subsecivce ’ Dr John Brown 

Hotspur Harry Percy 

* House by the Churchyard ’ J. S Le Fanu 

‘House on the Marsh’ Florence Warden 

4 Hudibras ’ Samuel Butler 

‘Huguenots’. Meyeibeer 

* Human Understanding’ Locke 

4 Hunchback ’ . . . . . J. Sheridan Knowles 

4 Hunting of the Snark ’ C. L Dodgsoti 

Hutton, G. M Mrs Mona Caird 

Hyacinth©, Pfcro Charles Loyson 

‘ Hydriotaphia ’ Sir Thos Browne 

‘Ic6n Basilikfe* John Gauden 

1 1 ’d be a Butterfly ’ T. H. Bayly 

Idealism Beikeley, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel 

‘Idler’ S. Johnson 

4 1 dreamt that I dwelt’ Punn and Balfe 

Ik Marvel Donald G. Mitchell 

4 Ilka Blade o’ Glass’. . . Jas. Ballantine 

‘ Illumination ’ Harold Frederic 

Illuminator, The St Gregory 

4 Inntatio Christi’. . Kempis 

Impressionism . Manet, Degas, Monet. &c. 

Incorruptible, The Robespierre 

Infallibility Pins IX. 

' Infelicia*. . ... .Adah I. Menken 

Ingoldsby, Thomas . . ..Rev. II H. Barham 

‘Inheritance, Tho ’ Susan Ferrier 

‘ Initials, The ’ . Baroness Tautphceus 

4 Inkle and Yarico’ ‘Spectator,’ 8. Gessner 

‘ Intellectual Powers’ Thos. Reid 

International, The K. Marx 

Inverurie Poet W. Thom 

Inviucibles Cavendish 

4 Invisible World ’ Cotton Mather 

‘Ion’ Sir T. N. Taltourd 

‘Ionica’ William Cory 

Iota Kathleen M. Caffyn 

‘ Irish Emigrant’ Lady Dufferin 

* Irish Idylls ’ Jane Barlow 

Iron Duke Duke of Wellington 

Iron Mask. Man with the Fouquet 

Iron, Ralpn Olive Schreiner 

Isaurian Leo III. 

'Italian, The’ Ann Radcliffe 

Jacobins Hubert, Robespierre 

‘ Janus ’ Ddllinger, Huber, Friedrich 

4 Jealous Wife ’ George Column 

‘Jeanie Morrison’ W. Motherwell 

Jean Jacques J. J. Rousseau 

Jean Paul J. P. P. Richter 

Jersey Lily Mrs Langtry 

‘Jerusalem the Golden’ J. M. Neale 
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‘Jessica's First Prayer* Hesba Stretton 

‘Jew of Malta* Chris. Mailowe 

Joffrey, Jacques Bayard 

‘John Halifax, Gentleman' Mrs Ciaik 

'John Ploughman’s Talk’ C. H. Spurgeon 

Jonathan, Brother. Jonathan Trumbull 

Junius Sir P. Francis 

K. of K Kitchener of Khartum 

Kailyard School .8. R. Crockett, Tan Maclaien, &c. 

* Kalevala* Lonnrot, Caatren 

Keith, Leslie Miss G. L. Keith Johnston 

Kelmscott Rossetti, W. Morris 

Kent, Holy Nun of Elizabeth Barton 

Kent, Maid of. Edward the Black Prince 

Kerr, Orpheus C It. H. Newell 

Khorassan, Veiled Prophet of Mokanna 

‘ Killing No Murder’ (1057) Edward Sexby 

Kindergarten F. W. A. Froebel 

'King Hart' Gawin Douglas 

' Kingis Quair ' James I. 

King-maker Warwick 

King of the Commons JainesV. 

King of the Gipsies B. M. Carew 

Knare8borough, Blind Jack of.. .. J. Metcalf 
Knickerbocker, Diedrich. . ..Washington Irving 
'Knife-grinder, Needy’ Geoige Canning 

L. E L. Letitia E. Landon 

'Laddie* Miss Whitaker 

' Lady Audley’s Secret’ Miss Braddon 

' L’Arricaine ’ Meyerbeer 

‘ Laird o’ Cockpen * Lady Nairne 

Laird of Littlegrange E. FitzGerald 

Lake School Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey 

* Lalla Rookh ’ T Moore 

'Lamplighter, The’ Maria S. Cummins 

* Lancelot of the Lake * Walter Map 

' Land o’ the Leal’ Lady Nairne 

Last of the Barons Warwick 

Last of the English Hereward 

Last of the Goths Roderic 

* Last of the Mohicans ’ . . . J Fenimore Cooper 

Last of the Romans. . . .Cato Minor and Aetius 

Last of the Tribunes. . Rienzi 

Latouche, John Oswald Crawford 

'Lauder, Maggie’ .. F. Sempill and W. Tennant 

Laughing Philosopher Democritus 

Laura Petrarch 

‘Lavengro’ G. Borrow 

* Lazarillo de Tonnes ’ Mendoza 

'Lead, Kindly Light’ J. H Newman 

'Leavenworth Case’ Anna K. Green 

* Leaves of Grass ’ Walt Whitman 

Lee, Holme Harriet Parr 

Lee, Vernon Violet Paget 

Lenau, N N. Nieinbsch von Strehlenau 

* Lenore* Biirger 

‘Leonidas* Rich. Glover 

* Leviathan * Hobbes 

Lewald, Fanny Mme. Stahr 

‘Lex Rex* Samnel Rutherford 

* Liber Ainoris ’ > Hazlitt 

* Liber Veritatts ' Claude and J. M. W. Turner 

Liberator. Bolivar, Daniel O’Connell 

Lichfield, Swan of Anna Seward 

' Life-Drama, A' Alex. Smith 

* Life In London * Pierce Egan 

* Light and Leading’ Matthew Arnold 

* Light of Asia, The ’ Sir E. Arnold 

* Linibullero* Lord Wharton 

‘Lilllput Levee’ W. B. Rands 

Limner, Luke John Leighton 

Lion of the North. Gustavus Adolphus 

Little Gidding Nicholas Ferrar 

Little Sisters of the Poor Marie Jamet 


Little. Thomas T. Moor* 

Littlejohn, Hugh J. G. Lockhart 

Llangollen, Maids of. Lady IB. Butler 

‘ Lochaber no more ’ Allan Ramsay 

‘ Lohengrin’ Wagner 

' Looking Backward ’ Edw. Bellamy 

Longfellow of Canada Charles Roberta 

Lorclia Arrow Sir John Bowring 

‘ Lorelei ’ Heine 

* Lorenzo Benoni’. J. D. Rufflni 

' Lost Sir Massmgberd ’ James Payn 

Lot, Parson Charles Kiugsley 

Lothario N. Rowe’s ‘ Fair Penitent* 

Loti, Pierre Julien Viaud 

Lourdes Bernadette Soubirous 

‘Loves of the Plants’ E. Darwin 

Loyal Serviteur Bayard 

Lucasta Lovelace 

‘ Lucia di Lammermooi ’ Donizetti 

‘ Lucrezia Borgia ’ Donizetti 

' Lucy’s Flittin ’ Win. Laidlaw 

Ludlow, Johnny Mrs Henry Wood 

4 Luggie, The ’ David Gray 

Lulu Prince Imperial (see Napoleon III.) 

‘Lnsiad* Camoens 

Luska, Sidney Henry Harland 

Lutterworth. Rector of Wycliffe 

‘Lux Mundi Canon Gore 

Lyall, Edna Ada Ellen Bayly 

' Lycidas ' Milton 

Maartens, Maarten J. M M. van de P. Schwarz 

Maccallum More Dukes of Argyll 

MacFlecknoe Shad well 

Maclaren, Ian Rev. John Watson 

Maclean, Mona Miss Todd 

Macleod, v iona. . . .William Sharp 

MacSyco^nant . Macklin’s ‘ Man of the World* 
' Madeline ’. . . Mrs Opie 

* Mademoiselle de Maupin’ T. Gautier 

Madman of the North Charles XII. 

Madras System Dr Andrew Bell 

Meeouides Homer 

' Maeviad * W. Gifford 

' Maga’ W. Blackwood 

‘ Maggie Lauder*. F Sempill and W. Tennant 

Magister Sententinrum Peter Lombard 

4 Magnalia Christi Cotton M&tlier 

Maid of Norway . . Bruce 

Maitland, Thomas Robert Buchanan 

Malagrowther, Malacln Sir W. Scott 

' Malaprop, Mrs ’ . ... Sheridan (The Rivals) 

Malet, Lucas Mrs Harrison (nee Kingsley) 

'Malfl, Duchess of’ John Webster 

Malleus Asiaticorum Haminer-Purgstalt 

Malleus Christianoruin Almansor 

‘Malleus Maleflcaium’ Sprenger 

Malleus Monocliorum Thomas Cromwell 

Malleus Scotoruiu Edward I. 

' Manchester Man ’ Mrs G. Linmeus Banks 

Man of Destiny Napoleon I. 

* Man of Feeling ’ Henry Mackenzie 

Man of Ross John Kyrle 

Man of the Second December Napoleon III. 

' Manon Lescaut ’ A obi Prtvost 

* Mansie Wauch ’ D. M. Moir 

Mantuan, The Virgil 

Marco H. 8. Marks 

Margaret, Lady Margaret Beaufort 

4 Margaret Maitland ’ .Mrs Oliphant 

‘Mariners of England, Ye’ T. Campbell 

‘Maritana’ W. V. Wallace 

Markham, Mrs Mrs B. 0. Penrose 

* Mark Rutherford ’ W. Hale White 

Marlitt, B Henrietta Eugenia John 

Maro Virgil 
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Marprelate, Martin Thomas Nasli, &c. 

4 Marriage ’ . . . . Susan Ferrier 

Marrow Controversy E. Fisher, T. Boston 

'Marseillaise' Rougefc cle Lisle 

‘Martinus Scriblerus’.. .Aibuthnot, Swift, Poj>e 

‘Mary Barton ’ Mrs Gaskell 

1 Maryland, my Maryland ’ . . . J. K Randall 

‘Mary Powell' Anne Manning 

Mathers, Helen Mrs Reeves ,(nie Matthews) 

'Maxims’ La Rochefoucauld 

Mayflower, The Winslow and J. Robinson 

May Laws Falk 

Meade, L. T Mis Toulnun Smith 

Meal-tub Plot Dangerfleld 

Meaux, Bishop of Bossuet 

Medtneithain, Monks of. Dashwood 

4 Mehalah ’ Baring Gould 

‘Meldrum, Histone of Squyer’. Sir D. Lyndsay 

‘Melmoth* 0. R. Maturin 

Meredith, Owen Earl of Lytton 

Merlin Tennyson, m Examiner , 1852 

Merriman, Henry Seton Hugh S. Scott 

Merry Andrew Boorde 

Merry Monarch . Charles II 

Mention, Cui6 of Rabelais 

‘ Meyer Madonna ’ . . Holbein 

‘Mignon’ Goethe and Ambroise Thomas 

‘ Miller and his Men ’ Sir H. Bishop 

Miller, Joaquin C. H. Miller 

Miner Poet Joseph Skipsoy 

' Ministering Children ’ Miss Charlesworth 

J Walther von der Vogel weule, 

Minnesinger -J oitenlmgen, Wolfram 

‘Minstrel, The’. James Beattie 

Miserrimus..Noms, Nonjuror, bunedat Worcester 

* Miss Angel ’ Miss Thackeray 

Mississippi Scheme John Law 

‘Mitherfess Bairn’ William Thom 

‘ Molly Bawn ' Mrs Ilungerford 

Monadism Leibnitz 

Mona Lisa Leomudo 

‘Monk, The’ M. G. Lewis 

Monsieur de Pans Sanson 

‘ Monte Cristo ’ A. Dumas 

Moravian Brethren Zinzendorf 

4 Morgante Maggiore ’ L. Pulci 

Morley, Mrs . . ! Queen Anne 

‘ Mormon, Tlie Book of’ Joseph Smith 

‘Morrison, Jeanie’ W. Motherwell 

‘ Morte Darthur ’ Malory, Map 

Morwenstow. Vicar of Rfc. Stephen Hawker 

Mountain, The Danton, Robespierre 

'Mourning Bride* Congreve 

'Mr Barnes of New York'... A. Clavering Gunter 

Mulock, Dinah Mrs Cmik 

Multatuli E. Douwb 8 Dekker 

Muscular Christianity.. C. Kingsley, Tom Hughes 
' My Mother bids ’.. . .Anne Hunter and Haydn 

iwt,, J Ed. Fitzball ; Sir H. Bishop, 
•My Pretty Jane j c0mI>08er 

‘ Mysteries of Paris ' Eugene Sue 

‘Mysteries of Udolplio’ Mrs Radcliffe 

‘Mystery of a Hansom Cab’ Fergus Hume 

'Mystifications' Miss Stirling Graham 

'Nadeshda' Arthur G. Thomas 

Namby-Pamby Ambrose Philips 

Nasby, Petroleum V D. R Locke 

Naso Ovid 

' Natural Law in the Spiritual World ’..Drummond 

‘ Natural Religion ’ 8lr J. Seeley 

'Natural Theology' William Paley 

Navarro „ Mary Anderson 

‘Nearer, my God, to Thee’ Sarah F. Adams 

' Nelly Bly r Stephen C. Foster 

‘ Nemesis of Faith ’ J. A. Froude 


Neoplatonism Plotinus, Porphyry, kt. 

Neruda, Norinann Lady Halle 

Nerval, Gerard de G. L&brunie 

Nether Lochaber Rev. Dr Alex. Stewart 

Neuhoff, Baron Theodore of Corsica 

‘New Bath Guide’ Chris. Anstey 

New Jerusalem Church Swedenborg 

New Writer, A Sir Lewis Morris 

‘ Night-side of Nature ’ Mrs Crowe 

Nihilism Herzen, Bakunin, Stepniak 

Nimrod C. J. Apperley 

Nolan, The Giordano Bruno 

Nominalism Roscellmus, Ockham 

‘Nonsense, Book of’ Edward Lear 

Nore, Mutiny of Richard Parker 

Norinann Neruda Lady Halle 

‘North and South ’ Mrs Gaskell 

North, Christopher. . Prof. John Wilson 

Norwich School Crome, Cotman, &c. 

‘Not Paul but Christ’.. . Bentham and F. Place 

‘Notte, La’ Correggio 

Novalis F. L. von Hardenberg 

Noyades J. B. Carrier 

Nun of Dtilmen Anna K. Emmerich 

Nye, Bill William E. Nye 

O.K Mine, de Novi koff (wee Olga Kir6eff) 

O. S Sir Owen Seaman 

O. P. Riots John P. Kemble 

' Obermann ’ S^nancour 

Occasionalism Geulincx 

‘Oceana’. .James Harrington and Froude 

O'Dowd, Cornelius, Charles Lever 

Ogilvy, Gavin J. M Barrie 

* Oh ! no, we nevei mention her ’ Thos, H. Bayly 

Old Catholics Dollinger, Reinkens 

Old Dreadnought Kdw Boscawen 

' Old English Baron ’ Clara Reeve 

‘Old Folks at Home’ Stephen C. Foster 

Old Geoige George Monk 

Old Glory . ... Sir F. Burdett 

Old Hickoiy President Andrew Jackson 

Old Humphry G. Mogndge 

‘Old Kensington’ Miss Thackeray 

Old Man Eloquent. . . Isocrates 

Old Man of the Mountains. .Ilassan-ibn-Sabbah 

Old Morality W. H Smith 

Old Mortality Robeit Paterson 

‘ Olney Hymns ’ John Newton 

‘Olrig Grange’ Win. C. Smith 

Omnium, Jacob Matt. Jas. Higgins 

‘Omoo’ Herman Melville 

Ongar Isaac Taylor 

Only General Lord Wolseley 

Oom Paul President Kruger 

Opium-Eater T. De Qulncey 

Optic, Oliver Win. T. Adams 

Oratory St Philip Neri 

O’Rell, Max Paul Blouet 

‘Original Poems’ Jane and Ann Taylor 

Orinda, Matchless Katherine Philips 

‘ Orion ’ It H. Horne 

‘Orlando Fuiloso’ Ariosto 

‘Oroonoko’ Afra Behn and T. Southerns 

‘Orphan, The’ Otway 

' Otia Imperialia ’ Gervase of Tilbury 

‘Otranto, Castle of’ Horace Walpole 

Ouida Louise de la RamAe 

‘Our Boys’ H. J. Byron 

‘ Onr Village ’ Miss Mitford 

Oxford Graduate John Ruskin 

PaciflcOj Don Palmerston 

Page, H. A Alex. H. Japp 

‘ Pagliacci ’ Leoncavallo 

Paisley Poets TannahlU, Ac. 
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' Palice of Honour ’ 

Pam 

Pamela 

‘ Pandosto ’ 

'Pange Lingua’ 

Pantagruel 

Panurge 

Paolo, Fra 

Papaverius 

‘ Pappe with an Hatchet’. 
Parley, Peter. W. Mai till. 
Parson, Countiy 

Parson Lot 

Partington, Mis 

‘Passionate Pilgrim’ 
‘Pastor Fnl o’ 

‘ Paul and Virginia ’. 

‘PaulFerroll’ 

Paul, Oom 

‘Paul Pry’. . . 

Peasant Poet ... 

‘ Peblis to the Play ’ 

1 Peep of Day ’ 

Peer’s Son 

‘ Pelican Island ' 

‘ Penniless Pilgrimage ’ . 

* Pens6es ’ 


Gawin Douglas 

Palmerston 

. . . Lord E. Fitzgerald 

Robert Greene 

Aquinas 

Rabelais 

Rabelais 

. .. . . . ..Sarpi 

De Quincey 

. John Lyly 
, G Mogmlge, W. Tegg 
.See Country Parson 
, . . .Chailes Kingsley 
. . . Sydney Smith 

C. Marlowe 

Guarini 

.... Saint-Pierre 
Caroline Clive 
.. . Pi estdent Kruger 

John Poole 

John Clare 

... . . James I 

Mrs Mortimer 

Duke of Argyll 
. . .James Montgomery 

John Taylor 

Pascal 


4 Pentamerone ’ G Basile 

Perdita Mary Robinson 

Perfectionists . . J H. Noyes 

Pessimism Schopenhauer and Hartmann 

‘Peter Priggius’ J. T. Hewlett 

‘Peter Scmemihl’ . . Chamisso 

‘Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk ’ J. G Lockhart 


‘Peter Wilkins’... . . .Robert Paltoek 

Petition of Right . Strafford 

* Phantasmagoi la ’ .. . . 0. L. Dodgson 

4 Pharsalia ’ Lucan us 

‘Philip Sparrow’ . . .. . .Jn. Skelton 

‘Philip van Artevelde ’. . .. Sir H Taylor 

Phiz Hablot K. Browne 

Physician, The beloved ... Sit And. Clarke 

‘Picclola’ . Xaviei B. Sain tine 

Pickle the Sny ... . Alastair Macdonell 

4 Pierce Penilesse ’ . . Thos. Nash 

* Piers Plowman ’ . Langland 

Pietism Francke, Speuer 

‘ Pilgrimage of Grace ’. . Aske 

Pilgrim Fathers. .Winslow and J. Robinson 

‘ Pilgrims of the Night ’ Faber 

‘Pills to Purge Melancholy’ . T. D’Urfey 

‘Pilot, The’ J. F. Cooper 

4 Piudarique Odes ’ A. Cowley 

Pindar, Peter John Wolcot 

4 Plain Dealer, The ’ . W Wycherley 

* Pleasures of Hope ’ Thos. Campbell 

* Pleasure* of Memory ’ . S. Rogers 

Pleasures of the Imagination . ,M. Akenside 

Pteiade Du Bellay, Ron said, Ac. 

Plon-Plon Prince Napoleon Bonapiute 

Plotter, The R. Ferguson 

‘Ploughboy, The’ William Shield 

Plumed Knight J. G. Blaine 

4 Plurality of Worlds ’ Wm. Whewell 

Plymley, Peter Sydney Smith 

Plymouth Brethren Darby 

Poet-king ... James 1. 

Poet-painter Rossetti and W. B. Scott 

Poet-sculptor Woolner 

‘Polemomiddinia’. . Drummond of Hawthornden 

‘Political Justice’ William Godwin 

‘Polonius’ E. FitzGerald 

‘Polychronicon’ Ralph Higden 

‘Polyolblon’ Michael Drayton 

‘ Poor Ricliard’s Almanac ’. . . , B. Franklin 

Porcupine, Peter William Cobbett 


Port-Royalists Arnauld, Pascal, Nicole 

Positivism Comte 

Potato, The Talking . . . J. W. Croker 

‘Preciosa’. . Weber 

Pre-established Ilai mon y . . .Leibnitz 

Pre- Raphael lies. Rossetti, Ilolman Hunt, Ac. 

‘ Pi icke of Conscience ’ Ilampole 

4 Primitive Mat i lage ’ J. F. M‘Lennau 

Prince of the Peace. ... Alcudia 

‘Prince, The’ .... ... Machiavelli 

4 Pnncipia ’. . Sir I. Newton 

4 Progi ess and l’ovei Ly ’ . . . Henry George 

4 Promessi Sposi ’ Manzoni 

‘ Prophfete, Lo’ Meyerbeer 

Pi out, Fathei .. . F. S. Mahon y 

4 Provincial, Letters to a ’ Pascal 

‘ Provok’d Wife ’ Sir J. Vanbrugh 

Prtie Sir R. Steele 

4 Pseudodoxia ’ Sir T. Browne 

‘Psyche’. ... Mrs Tiglie 

‘ Punch' Lemon, Brooks, Tom Taylor, Bumand 

‘ Purgatoiy of Suicides’ Thos. Cooper 

‘Parley, Diversions of’ J. Horne Tooke 

‘ Purple Island ’ Phineas Fletcher 

‘ Puss-i n-Boo ts ’ Perrault 


Q Douglas Jeirold and Sir A. T. Quiller Conch 

QQ. Jane Taylor 

Q, Old Duke of Queensberry 

Quad, M . ... Charles B. Lewis 

Quaker Poet Bei mud Barton and Whittier 

Quakers George Fox 

‘Quaiterly Review* W. Giflord, J G. Lockhart 
‘Queechy’. . . . .Susan Warner 

‘Queen’s Wake’ James Hogg 

‘ Quick or the Dead ’ . . Amalie Chanler 

Quietism . . Molinos and Mine Guyon 

Qumniis Lord Acton and others 

* Qu i ts ’ . . Baroness Tautphoeus 

R- D. S . . Robeit Louis Stevenson 

4 Rah and his Fi lends ’ Dr John Brown 

Railway King. . George Hudson 

* Ralph ’toister Doister ’ . Nicholas Udall 

‘Rambler’ S. Johnson 

liamsbottom, Mrs . . . Theodore Hook 

‘llasselas* . .. Samuel Johnson 

‘Ravenshoe’. . .H Kingsley 

* Reading without Teat**’ Mrs Thos. Mortimer 

Realism .. . William of Ohampeaux, Zola 

‘Real Life in London’ . Pierce Egan 

‘ Real mah ’. ... Sir A. Helps 

‘ R£cit d’mie Sumr ' Mrs Craven 

* Red Badge of Coinage ’. . . Su phen Crane 

Red Spinnei. William Senior 

Re Galantuomo Victoi Emmanuel IL 

Regent, Good Earl of Moray 

* Rehearsal ’ Buckingham 

4 Rejected Addresses’ J. and H. Smith 

‘ Relapse, The ’.. Sir J. Vanbrugh 

Relativity of Knowledge .Sir W. Hamilton, Mansel 
4 Religio Chemici ’ . George Wilson 

* Religio Laici ’ . . . Diy den, Thomas Hughes 

‘Religio Medici ’ . . . Sir Thomas Browne 

* Religio Stoici ’ Sir George Mackenzie 

‘ Repressor ’ Reginald Pecock 

Revenge, The Sir R. Grenville 

‘ Revolt of Islam ’ Shelley 

* Rights of Man ’ Tom Paine 

‘ Rights of Women ’ Mary W. Godwin 

Rigby, Elizabeth Lady Eastlake 

Uigdumfhnmdos. John Ballantyne 

‘ Rigoletto’ Verdi 

4 Rip van Winkle ’ Washington Irving 

Rita Mrs W. D. Humphreys 

* Road to Ruin ’ Holcroft 
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1 Rotring Camp, Luck of 1 Bret Harte 

* Roaring Girl . Dekker and Middleton 

Rob Donn Robert Mackay 

‘ Robert le Diablo ’ Meyerbeer 

(Mine. Darmesteter, later 
Roblnaon, Uary j Mme. Ducl.ux 

Rob Roy John Macgreg 

* Rocked in the Cradle ( Emma Wfillard ; Jos. P. 

of the Deep* \ Knight, composer 

4 Rock of Ages * Toplady 

4 Rocks Ahead' W. R. Greg 

4 Roister-Doister ’ Nicholas Udall 

4 Rolliad* George Ellis, Ac. 

•Roman, The’ Sydney Dobell 

Romanticism Novalis, Hugo, Ac. 

4 Romany Rye * G. Borrow 

4 Rosciad* Charles Churchill 

Roscius, Young Master Betty 

Ross, Man of. John Kyrle 

Rough and Ready Zachary Taylor 

' Rougon-Macquart, Les ’ Zola 

Roving Englishman E. C. Grenville-Mnrray 

Rowley, 01<t Charles II. 

Rowley Poems. Chatterton 

Royal George Kempenfelt 

Royal Saint Henry VI. 

Rusticns. J. K. Fowler 

4 Ruth* Mrs Gaskell 

4 Rutherford, Mark* W. Hale White 

4 Itubaiydt * Omar Khayyam 

4 Rule Britannia' David Mallet and Arne 

Rupert of Debate Lord Derby 

Ryehouse Plot Russell 


8. G. O....Rev. Lord Sydney Godol phi n Osborne 


SS Win. Huntingdon 

S. T. C S. T. Coleridge 

‘Sabbath, The' James Grahame 

Sacred Heart M. M. Alacoque 

4 Sadducismus Triumphatus’ . . . .Joseph Glanvill 

‘Saint Gmal' Walter Map 

‘StOlaveV Miss Tabor 

‘Saints’ Everlasting Rest’ Richard Baxter 

Sair Sanct. Davul I. 

‘ Sakuntala ’ KAlid&sa 

‘Salammbd’ G. Flaubert 

* Sally in our Alley ’ Henry Carey 

‘Salmagundi* Washington Irving 

‘Salmonia’ Sir H. Davy 

Salvation Army William Booth 

Samarow Oscar Med mg 

8am Slick.. T. C. Haliburton 

'Samson et Dalila* Saint-Saens 

8and, George Mme. Dudevant (nfo Dupin) 

‘Sandford and Merton* Thomas Day 

Ban ta Claus 8. Nicholas 

Sarah, Divine Sarah Bernhardt 

4 Satan' Robt. Montgomery 

4 8afciroinastix* T. Dekker 

4 Scarronides * Charles Cotton 

‘Scenes of Infancy’ John I/eyden 

4 Scholeinaster* Roger Ascham 

4 Schdn berg-Cotta Family * Mrs Charles 

Scorpion, The. J. G. Lockhart 

‘Scotlchronfcon* John of Fonlun 

Scott, Leader. . .Mrs Lucy E. Baxter info Barnes) 

•Scottish Chiefs' Jane Porter 

8eottfsh Homer Wm. Wilkie 

Scottish Naturalist Thomas Edward 

Scottish Vandyke Jamesone 

Scourge of God Attlla 

8criblem*,Martinn*. : Swift, Pope, and Arbnthnot 

SeatsfleM, Charles. K. A. Postel 

Selbome Gilbert White 

'Self-help’ Smiles 

Selkirk. J. n James B. Brown 


S— of the North . . { 

Sensationalism Condillac 

Sentences, Master of Peter Lombard 

Serviteur, le Loyal Bayard 

Setoun, Gabriel Thomas Nicoll Hepburn 

Seven Bishops . . .Sancroft, Ken, Trelawney. Ac. 

‘ Shah Ndiim ’ Firdausi 

Shakers, The Ann Lee 

4 Shandon Bells ’ Francis Mahon y 

4 Shandy, Tristram ' Sterne 

Shapcott, Reuben W. Hale White 

Shari), Luke Robert Barr 

Shepherd-Lord Clifford 

Shepherd of the Ocean Raleigh 

‘Shepherd's Calendar’ E. Spenser 

Sherwood, Outlaw of. Robin Hood 

‘She wore a Wreath ’..Jos. P. Knight, composer 

Ship of Fools Brandt and Alex. Barclay 

4 Shipwreck, The ' William Falconer 

Shirley Sir John Skelton 

‘ Shore, Jane’ Nicholas Rowe 

4 Silent Woman, The’ Ben Jonson 

Silurist Henry Vaughan 

■ Simon the Celia, er'.. | W l- H ‘ BelUm y ’ 1 L - 


Hutton, composer 

‘Simple Story ’ Mrs Inchbald 

Sunplicmsimus . Grimraelshausen 

Single-Bpeech . . W. G. Hamilton and Houghton 

4 Sir Tristrem ’ Thomas the Rhymer 

‘ Sistine Madonna ’ Raphael 

Six Hundred Lord Cardigan 

Sketchley, Aithur Rev George Rose 

Slick, Sam T. C. Haliburton 

1 Smecty nmuus ’ . Thomas Young, Ac. 

Smelfungus. ... Sterne’s nickname for Smollett 

‘Snark, Hunting ot the’ C. L. Dodgson 

Snow-king. Frederick V. 

Soapy Sam Bishop Wilberforce 

Social Contract. Rousseau 

Socialism Fouiter, Proudhon, I>assalle, Marx 

Sociology... . Herbert Spencer 

‘ Soldier’s Tear ’ Thos. H. Bayly 

4 Soli und Hal en ’ G. Frey tag 

Solomon, Scottish James I. and VI. 

‘Sonnambula’ Bellini 

Son of the Marslics. . . . { Mother” ^ 

Sore Saint David I. 

,<a ~ (Earl of Pembroke and 

South Sea Bubbles .. j q po> Henry Kingsley 

Spasmodic School Dobell and Alex. Smith 

4 Specimen Days ’ Walt Whitman 

4 Spectator ’ Addison, Steele 

4 Spiritual Quixote, The’ Richard Graves 

‘Splendid Shilling’ John Philips 

4 Sports and Pastimes ’ Strutt 

Spy Leslie Ward 

‘Spy, The’ J. Fenimore Cooper 

‘Stabat Mater’ Todi, Palestrina, Rossini 

Stagirite Aristotle 

‘ Star-spangled Banner’ Francis Scott Key 

Stchedrin M. Soltykoff 

Steenie Buckingham 

Stella Sir P. Sidney and Swift 

Stendhal Marie Henri Beyle 

Stepniak Sergius M. Krachvinsky 

Stem, Daniel Countess d'Agonlt 

Stoicism. Zeno, Cleanthes, Chrysippns 

Stonehenge J. H. Walsli 

' Story without an End ’ Sarah Anstiu 

Strawberry Hill Horace Wklpole 

Stretton, Hesba Sarah Smith 

‘Struwwelpotei ’ H. HoffVnann 

Stuart, Ksim 1 Miss Leroy 

Sugarcane, Alderman Elder Beck fora 
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4 Suicides, Purgatory of* Thos. Cooper 

Summerley, Felix Sir Henry Cole 

Superior Person E. Horsman 

Superman Nietzsche, G. B. Shaw 

‘ Supernatural Re- j John Muir, Sir J. 11. Seeley, 

llgion*. ( or P. E. Pusey 

Surfaceman Alexander Anderson 

Swabian School Uhland 

Swan, Annie Mrs Burnett Smith 

Swan of Avon Shakespeare 

Swan of Lichfield Anna Seward 

Swedish Nightingale Jenny Lind 

‘Swiss Family Robinson’ J. R. Wyss 

’Sylvie and Bruno’ C. L. Dodgson 

‘Syntax, Dr* William Combe 

T. P. . Thomas Power O’Connor 

♦Table-talk*... Luther, Selden, Coleridge, Rogers 

TalvJ T. A. L. \on Jacob Robinson 

1 Tamburlaine the Great’ C. Marlowe 

Tammany Society W. M. Tweed 

‘Tantum Ergo’ Aquinas 

Taoism LAo-tszo 

‘Tartuffe’ Moli6re 

‘Tatler* Sir R. Steele, Addison 

Taylor, G. Professor Hausrath 

*Tel6maque* F6nelon 

1 Thaddeus of Warsaw ’ Jane Porter 

‘Thanatopsis’ W. C. Bryant 

Thaumaturgim Gregory Thaumaturgus 

‘Thtodic&\ Leibniz 

‘There Is a happy Land’ Andrew Young 

‘There’s nae luck’ W. J. Mickle 

4 Thorn, The* William Shield 

‘Thorndale* William H. Smith 

Thorough Eail of Strafford 

* Thrissill and the Rois’ W. Dunbar 

* Thug, Confessions of a’. . . . P. Meadows Taylor 

Thunderer, The Edward Steiluig (of Times) 

Thyrsis A. H. Clough 

Termagant of Spain Elizabeth Farneso 

‘Tiger, The* W. Blake; G. Clemenceau 

Tim Bobbin John Collier 

‘Times* John Walter 

Timon, New Lyttou, Lord 

Tinker of Elstow John Bunyan 

Tinkl&ri&n Doctor William Mitchel 

Titcomb, Timothy J. G. Holland 

Titmarsh, Michael Angelo W. M. Thackeray 

Toby, M.P. Sh Hemy W. Lucy 

Toleration, Apostle of. Roger Williams 

‘Tom and Jerry*. Pierce Egan 

‘Torn Bowling’ Charles Dibdin 

‘Tom Brown’s 8chooldays ’ Thomas Hughes 

‘Tom Oriugle’s Log’ Michael Scott 

Tom of Ten Thousand... T. Thynne and T. Smith 

Tom Thumb C. S. Stratton 

Topsy William Morris 

Toxicology Orflla 

‘ Toxophllus ’ Roger Asch&ra 

Tractarianism Pusey, Newman. Ac. 

Transcendentalism.. .Sehelling, Emerson, Ripley 

Trappists Ranc6 

‘Traveller, The’ O. Goldsmith 

‘Traviata’ Verdi 

Trent Affair Capt. C. Wilkes 

Tribune*, Last of the. Rienzi 

‘Tristram Shandy* Sterne 

'Trivia* John Gay 

•Trovatore’ Verdi 

'True-born Englishman’ D. Defoe 

4 Tullochgorum ' John Skinner 

1 Turkish Spy ’ Robert Midgley 

Tusitala R. L. Stevenson 

Twain. Mark Samuel L. Clemens 

Noble Kinsqien’ . , Fletcher, Shakes p<& re 


‘ Two Years before the Mast ’. R. H. Dana 

Tynan, Katherine Mrs Hiukson 

‘ Ty pee ’ Herman Melville 

Tyrant of Syracuse Dionysius 

Tyrant of the Chersonese Miltiades 

Tytler, Sarah Miss H. Keddie 


‘ Udolpho, Mysteries of’ Mrs Radcliffe 

'Uncle Ned ’ Stephen C. Foster 

Uncle Remus Joel Chandler Harris 

4 Uncle Silas’ Sheridan Le Fanu 

‘ Unconscious, The’ Hartmann 

Uncrowned King C. S. Parnell 

‘ Undine’ Fouqu6 

‘Unknowable, The* H. Spencer 

TT . J John Mitford and other editors 

Urban, Sylvamis-J Q f Gentleman', Afojcuin. 

‘ Urn Burial’ 8ir Thomas Browne 

Utilitarianism Jeremy Bentham, J. 8. Mill 

‘ Utopia’ Sir Thomas More 


V 

Vacuus Viator 

‘Valentine Vox*. 

Vandyke, Scottish 

Vanessa 

‘ Vanity of Dogmatising ' 

‘ Vathek’ 

Vatican, Prisoner of the. 

Veal, Mrs 

Veiled Prophet 

‘ Venice Pieserved ’ 

Vera 

Verax. 

‘ Verdant Green ’ 

Verulam 

‘ Vestiges A Creation ’ . . . 

Veto, Madame 

Victoria 

‘Village on the Cliff’.... 

‘ Virgin Martyr’ 

‘Virgmius’ 

Visible Speech 

‘ Volpone’ 

Voltaire 

‘Vortigern* 


Caroline Clive 

Thomas Hughes 

H. Cocktou 

Jameson® 

Swift 

Joseph Glanviil 

Beckford 

Pius IX. 

Defoe 

Mokanua 

Otway 

. . Lady Colin Campbell 

H. Dunckley 

Rev. E. Bradley 

Francis Bacon 

Robert Chambers 

Mane Antoinette 

8ir G. Tryon 

Miss Tliackeray 

Massinger 

J. 8. Knowles 

A. Melville Bell 

Ben Jonsox 

FrauQois Marie Arouet 
William Ireland 


W. G 

W. H 

* Wacht am Rhein ’ 

‘ Wake Robin ’ 

Walden, Hermit of. 

Walking Library 

‘Wanderer, The’ 

‘ Wanderer of Switzerland 

* Wandering Jew ’ 

Ward, Artemus 

Warden, Florence 

Warren, J. L 

Water-poet 

‘ Wat Tyler ’ 

4 Wealth of Nations ’ 

Weaver-poet 


W. G. Grace 

Shakespeare, p. 847 
. . .Schneckenburger 
. . . .John Burroughs 

Thoreau 

John Cameron 

— Richard Savage 

J. Montgomery 

Eugene Sue 

.Charles F. Browne 

Mrs G. James 

Lord de Tabley 

John Taylor 

R. Southey 

Adam Smith 

William Thom 


W hSum *. FrenCh C °. Untry } Adelaide Sartori* 


‘ We met—' 'twas in a Crowd ’ Thos. H. Bayly 

Weeping Philosopher Heraclitus 

‘Werther, Sorrows of’ Goethe 


Wetherell, Elizabeth Susan Warner 

* Wet Sheet and a Flowing Sea’. .A. Cunningham 

‘ When other Lips’ Bunn and Balfo 

‘When Sparrows Build’ Virginia Gabriel 

‘When the King enjoys his owu|jj 

4 When the Kye comes Hame’ James Hogg 

‘ Wjiiips find Oddities’ T, Hood 
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WlHstlecraft, W Jn. Hookham Frore 

‘White Devil’ John Webster 

White King Charles I. 

‘ Whole Duty of Man 

‘Wide, Wide World’ Susan Warner 

Widow Capet * . .Marie Antoinette 

• Wilhelm Meister * Goethe 

4 William and Maigaret’ D. Mallet 

‘Willie, we have missed you’ S C. Foster 

Winter, John Strange Mrs Stannard 

Winter King Frederick V. of Bohemia 

‘Witch of Edmonton’ Dekker, &c. 

Wizard of the North { 

‘ Wolfenbilttelsche Fragmente ’ Lessing 

‘Wolf, The’ William Shield 

‘Wolf of Bade- < Alexander, Earl of Buchan (see 
nocli ’ ( Stewart, House of, p. 883) 

* Woman kilde with Kindness’ ..Thos. Hey wood 

‘ Wonders of the Invisible World’ I. Mather 


Wood, Sir W. Page Lord Hatlierley 

‘ World as Will and ldon’ . . Schopenhauer 

* World before the Flood ’ J. Montgomery 


‘Yarrow, Braes of . ..W Hamilton and J. Logan 

Yendys, Sydney Sydney Dobell 

Yonck Sterne 

Young Chevalier Prince Charles Stewart 

Young England Rutland, Beaconsfleld, Ac, 

Young Germany Gutzkow, Heine 

Young Ireland Thomas Davis 

Young Italy Mazzini 

Young Man.. . ..Charles II., Emperor William II. 
Younger Son E J. Trelavmy 


Zaek Gwendoline Keats 

Zadkiel Capt. R. J. Moirison, R.N. 

‘Zatnpa’ L. J. F. Harold 

Zarathnstra Zoroastei , Nietzsche 

‘Zeluco ’ John Moore 

Zeta J. A. Froude 


THE END. 
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